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Dec.  13,  1963  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  on  H.  R. 

7885. 

Dec.  16,  1963  Approved:  Public  Law  88-205. 


HEARINGS:  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 

s.  1276. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  4, 1963 

Mr.  Fulbright  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tines  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1963”. 

5  PART  I 

6  Chapter  1 — Policy 

7  Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

8  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy" 

9  and  section  101,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby 

10  deleted. 
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Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
development  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and  substitute 
“1964”  and  “$257,000,000”,  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  fimds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use”  and 
“foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish”  before 
,the  word  “assistance”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  (c)  and 

(d)  : 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
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purposes,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  which  amounts 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

“(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act,  for 
purposes  of  this  section.” 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly  owned” 
insert  “(determined  without  regard  to  any  shares,  in 
aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued 
and  subscribed  share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be 
held  by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)  ”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,300,000,000” 
in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$2,500,000,000”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$180,000,000” 
in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute  “$300,000,000”. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in  the 
fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates  to  general 
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provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221(b)”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221  (b)  ”  in  both  places 
it  appears  and  substituting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  221  (b)  and  224  of  this 
part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)  (3)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first 
out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222  (b)  as  long  as  such  fees 
are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if 
any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  ac¬ 
quired  in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under 
the  aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section  413  (b) 
(4)  (F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
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and  section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  222  (f) .” 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  202(h)  and  413(h)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all 
guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section  222  (d) 
of  this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  proj¬ 
ects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,000,000” 

and  substitute  “$150,000,000”. 


(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) . 
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TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
Sec.  104.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “economical”  and 
substitute  “economically”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency  for 
International  Development”  and  substitute  “agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I”. 

(b)  Amend  section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  Insert  the  following  after  the  words  “available 
until  expended” :  “ :  Provided,  That  any  unappropriated 
portion  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in  any  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year  during  the  above  period  in  addition  to 
the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  he  appropriated  for 
such  subsequent  fiscal  year.  The  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section”. 

(2)  Strike  out  “and  which”  before  “,  except  for”. 

(3)  Insert  following  “1963”  the  second  time  it 
appears  the  words  “and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of 
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the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964”. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  105.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and 
“$148,900,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$136,- 
050,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  106.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000”  and 
substituting  “1964”  and  “$435,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  107.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  substituting  “1964”. 

PART  II 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 
and  section  501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  deleted. 
Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
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Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,- 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums”  and  substitute 
“fiscal  year  1964”  and  “$1,405,000,000,  which”,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(b)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1964”. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 
Sec.  301.  Section  611  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans 
and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “circular  A- 
47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget”  and  substituting  “the 
Memorandum  of  the  President  dated  May  15,  1962”. 

Chapter  2— Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  as  follows: 

(l)  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  strike  out  “two”  and 
substitute  “one”. 
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(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  strike  out  “nine”  and 
substitute  “ten”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “paragraphs  (2) 
and”  and  substitute  “paragraph”. 

(b)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates  to  experts, 
consultants,  and  retired  officers,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor  shall 
such  service”  and  substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as 
an  expert  or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not”. 

(c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  missions  and  staffs 
abroad,  add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States 
citizen  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a 
United  States  Government  employee  to  serve  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any 
successor  committee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  upon  election  thereto 
by  members  of  said  Committee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may 
terminate  such  appointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person  may  receive  such 
compensation  and  allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed 
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those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission,  class  2,  within  the 
meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the  President  may  determine.  Such 
person  may  also,  in  the  President’s  discretion,  receive  any 
other  benefits  and  perquisites  available  under  this  Act  to 
chiefs  of  special  missions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States 
established  under  this  section.” 

(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thorities,  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (k)  : 

“  (k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including 
grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 
authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  predetermined  fixed- 
percentage  rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element  thereof, 
of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred.” 

(e)  Amend  section  637  (a) ,  which  relates  to  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses,  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$53,000,- 
000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$57,250,000”,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  303.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  definition  of  de¬ 
fense  services,  is  amended  by  inserting  “including  orienta¬ 
tion”  after  “training”  the  first  time  it  appears. 
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Sec.  304.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances.— Unexpended 
balances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law 
86-735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22  U.S.C.  1942 
et  seq. ) ,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500,000,000”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “$700,000,000”. 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause  “That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  ‘the  Latin  American  Development  and 
Chilean  Reconstruction  Act’ 

Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-794,  approved  October  11,  1962) 
is  amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  Insert  “(a)”  before  the  words  “The  President 
shall”. 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“  (b)  The  President  may  extend  the  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  to  prod¬ 
ucts,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country 
or  area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a) ,  when  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  treatment  would  be  important  to  the  national 
interest  and  would  promote  the  independence  of  such  country 
or  area  from  domination  or  control  by  international  com¬ 
munism,  and  reports  this  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor  to  the  Congress.” 
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of  the  particular  project,  presumably 
constructed  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
aple.  So  it  is  with  post  office  sites,  so 
it  Should  be  with  water  projects.  There 
is  n\reason  for  a  difference  between  the 
incidence  of  any  Federal  power  over  our 
waters  and  any  other  Federal  power  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution. 

But  thaK  is  only  half  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  problems.  Unfortunately,  even  in  in¬ 
stances  where  compensation  by  the 
United  States  rs  already  required,  as  for 
example,  in  regard  to  the  same  reclama¬ 
tion  project  involved  in  the  Gerlach 
case,  the  Justice  Department  has  claimed 
the  right  to  seize  the \ffected  water  uni¬ 
laterally,  as  by  closure  af  a  river,  and  put 
the  deprived  owners  ofSaffected  vested 
water  rights  to  the  remeov  of  a  suit  in 
the  court  of  claims.  This\s  known  as 
forcing  resort  to  proceedingsvin  inverse 
condemnation.  As  a  lawyer,  iVidge  this 
to  be  a  deplorable  tactic.  The  bnl  we  in¬ 
troduce  today  should  prevent  sufib  tac¬ 
tics  in  the  future. 

Compensation  and  orderly  procedure 
should  remove  a  great  percentage  of  w 
friction  in  disputes  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  those  holding  water' 
rights  recognized  under  State  law.  Yet 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  be  impaired. 
The  relative  cost  of  acquiring  such  rights 
would  be  small  compared  to  the  total 
cost  of  such  projects,  though  just  com¬ 
pensation  is  immensely  important  to  the 
individuals  and  non-Federal  public  agen¬ 
cies  involved. 

I  believe  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  solving  many  of  the  existing  or  po¬ 
tential  problems  in  the  matter  of  Fed¬ 
eral-State  water  rights.  This  bill  is 
adapted  from  my  S.  2636,  87th  Congress, 
which,  in  turn,  resulted  from  the  very 
beneficial  exploratory  hearings  on  this 
subject  held  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1961.  When  I  introduced  that 
bill  I  said  that  I  was  introducing  it  for 
study  as  an  initial  step  toward  solving 
some  of  the  many  problems  in  this  com¬ 
plex  field.  The  verbiage  of  the  pending 
bill  is  the  result  of  extensive  study  and 
recommendations  by  many  eminent 
water  lawyers.  It  carries  the  endorse 
ment  of  the  Western  Water  Law  Syn/o- 
sium  conferees  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  District  Attorney ’/Asso- 
ciation.  I  hope  it  will  be  uniforony  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  those  interested  iar  this  im¬ 
portant  field,  even  though  /  does  not 
purport  to  solve  all  problem/n  this  field. 

Section  1  carries  the  tlumst  of  the  bill 
and,  I  believe,  accomplices  all  four  of 
the  proposals  I  have  discussed  here  to¬ 
day.  Paragraph  1  repeals,  in  effect,  the 
definition  of  “publi/  lands”  which  was 
enunciated  in  thi/Pelton  Dam  decision. 
It  protects  water  rights  assumed  to  be 
validly  based  ojt State  appropriation  and 
riparian  doc/ines  in  accord  with  the 
Desert  Lan/ Act  and  the  interpretation 
in  the  Be/er  Portland  Cement  Co.  case. 

Paragraph  2  enunciates  the  policy  of 
preference  for  consumptive  uses  as 
againet  nonconsumptive  uses,  west  of  the 
98tjr  meridian. 

Paragraph  3  provides  that  if  the  Unit- 
States  claims  a  water  right  under 
'State  law,  it  must  perfect  it  under  State 

law. 

Paragraph  4  assures  compensation  for 


the  taking  of  vested  water  rights.  The 
word  “vested”  does  not  necessarily  mean 
presently  perfected  rights — State  law 
will,  as  it  should,  control  in  each  case. 
This  paragraph  also  requires  affirmative 
judicial  action  by  the  United  States.  It 
should  prevent  acts  of  seizure  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  includes  several 
saving  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
both  the  Federal  interests  and  State  and 
individual  interests  in  particular  circum- 
staftces.  Paragraph  1  of  section  2  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  the  United  States  is  under 
statutory  limitation  to  acquiring  water 
rights  under  State  law,  such  limitation 
continues  in  effect.  Paragraph  2  pre¬ 
serves  the  effect  of  treaties.  Paragraph 
3  preserves  the  effect  of  compacts,  ad¬ 
judicated  matters,  Indian  rights,  exist¬ 
ing  rights  of  others  than  the  United 
States,  accomplished  Federal  rights  for 
governmental  purposes,  and  later- 
acquired  Federal  rights  authorized  by  an 
act  of  Congress  or  State  law. 

Different  from  S.  2636,  the  present  bill 
does  not  include  a  provision  by  whi< 
the  United  States  could  be  unwillingly 
joined  in  water  litigation  between  tyro  or 
tore  States.  Under  present  lawf  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Attorney  Geoeral  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
if  theJ^ederal  Government  is  to  be  bound 
by  suck  suits.  I  believe  th a/section  3  of 
my  former  bill  was  a  gooramovision  but 
some  objections  to  it  h^eve  been  raised 
and,  in  oraVr  to  present  a  bill  suited  for 
wide  supporikl  havemot  included  such 
a  waiver  of  smjereigp  immunity. 

Another  diffefceBfce  in  this  new  bill  is 
that  we  make  ilratear  that  in  protecting 
vested  water  rijmtsSye  are  protecting  the 
beneficial  division  ar  storage  of  water, 
as  well  as  truly  consumptive  uses. 

Other  jmanges  fromvormer  S.  2636 
are  mb 

Mr.JPresident,  I  think  tFNs  bill  we  in¬ 
troduce  today  provides  a  \ehicle  for 
ac/mplishing  many  of  the  auns  sought 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
rater  Resources,  on  which  I  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  serve  as  vice  chairman^  At 
page  65  of  our  report  we  asked\for 
“clarification  of  the  Federal  position' 
connection  with  water  rights.”  I  thii 
this  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward' 
providing  a  sound  basis  for  continued 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  individual 
water  uses.  It  would  also  assure  a  more 
healthy  climate  of  mutual  confidence, 
respect,  and  cooperation  in  which  our 
Federal  Government  and  State  and 
other  interests  can  join  in  mutual  water 
planning  and  development  for  the 
future. 

This  bill  deserves  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill  may  remain  at  the  desk 
through  next  Wednesday,  and  I  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  coauthor¬ 
ship  from  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the; 
aisle. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the[ 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately! 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and] 


will  lie  on  the  table  through  nglxt 
Wednesday,  as  requested.  / 

The  bill  (S.  1275)  to  clarify  th/rela¬ 
tionship  of  interests  of  the  Unite/ States 
and  of  the  States  in  the  use  of  me  waters 
of  certain  streams,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kuchel  (for  himself  andMr.  Moss), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee/n  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ord/ed  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follo/s: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tile  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  af  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresjf  assembled.  That  (1)  The 
withdrawal  or  reservation  of  surveyed  or  un¬ 
surveyed  publi/lands,  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  made,  s/ll  not  affect  any  right  to  the 
use  of  water/cquired  pursuant  to  State  law 
either  befo/fe  or  after  the  establishment  of 
such  withdrawal  or  reservation. 

(2)  Tile  provisions  of  section  1(b)  of  the 
Flood/ontrol  Act  of  1944  (Act  of  December 
22,  LM4,  58  Stat.  888-89,  as  amended,  33 
XJ.SjC.  sec.  701-1  (1958)  shall  apply  to  all 
wgffks  hereafter  constructed  by  or  under 

e  authority  of  the  United  States  with  re¬ 
spect  to  waters  arising  within  States  lying 
wholly  or  partly  west  of  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian. 

(3)  Any  right  claimed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  beneficial  diversion,  storage, 
distribution,  or  consumptive  use  of  water 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  shall  be  initi¬ 
ated  and  perfected  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  established  by  the  laws  of  that 
State. 

(4)  No  vested  right  to  the  beneficial  diver¬ 
sion,  storage,  or  consumptive  use  of  any 
waters,  navigable  or  nonnavigable,  which  is 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States 
in  which  such  waters  are  diverted  or  used  as 
compensable  if  taken  by  or  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  State,  shall  be  taken  by  or 
under  authority  of  the  United  States  without 
compensation;  and  where  such  rights  are 
acquired  otherwise  than  by  agreement  with 
the  owner,  they  shall  be  taken  by  proceed¬ 
ings  in  eminent  domain  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  or  States 
affected. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as — (1)  Modifying  or  repealing  any 
provision  of  any  existing  Act  of  Congress 
requiring  that  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  the  use  of  water  be  acquired  pursuant  to 
State  law;  (2)  Permitting  appropriations  of 
water  under  State  law  which  interfere  with 
the  provisions  of  international  treaties  of  the 
United  States;  or  (3)  Affecting,  Impairing, 
diminishing,  subordinating  or  enlarging  (a) 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
to  waters  under  any  interstate  compact  or 
xising  judicial  decree,  (b)  any  obligations 
the  United  States  to  Indians  or  Indian 
trRaes,  or  any  claim  or  right  owned  or  held 
by  or  for  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  (c)  any 
wateX  right  heretofore  acquired  by  others 
than  Xae  United  States  under  Federal  or 
State  laV  (d)  any  right  to  any  quantity  of 
water  used  for  governmental  purposes  or 
programs  o!L  the  United  States  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  Effective  date  of  this  Act;  or  (e) 
any  right  of  Ne  United  States  to  use  water 
which  is  hereafter  lawfully  initiated  in  the 
exercise  of  the  express  or  necessarily  implied 
authority  of  any\resent  or  future  Act  of 
Congress  or  State  \w  when  such  right  is 
initiated  prior  to  thXacquisition  by  others 
of  any  right  to  use  wMjr  pursuant  to  State 
law. 

TO  AMEND  FURTHER  THE  FOREIGN 

ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961,  AS 

AMENDED,  AND  FOR  OTHER 

PURPOSES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
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eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  sis  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  President  and  I  am  intro¬ 
ducing  it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend¬ 
ments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1276)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963”. 

PART  i 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  .  1  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  redesignated  “Policy"  and  section  101, 
which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  deleted. 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
Title  II — Development  grants  and  technical 
cooperation 

Sec.  102.  Title  n  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,- 
000”  and  substitute  “1964”  and  $257,000,000”, 
respectively. 

(b)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  211  for”  and  substitute  the 
word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use” 
and  “foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish” 
before  the  word  “assistance”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  (c) 
and  (d) : 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  amounts  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

“(d)  The  President  is  authorised  to  use, 
in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Title  III — Investment  guaranties 
Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows. 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 


(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly 
owned”  insert  “(determined  without  regard 
to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)  ”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,300,- 
000,000”  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
“$2,500,000,000”. 


(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$180,000, - 
000”  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
"$300,000,000”. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in 
the  fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  ouf  “sec¬ 
tion  221(b)”  and  substituting  “sections 
221(b)  and  224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  “sec¬ 
tion  221(b)”  in  both  places  it  appears  and 
substituting  “sections  221(b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under 
sections  221(b)  and  224  of  this  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informa¬ 
tional  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first 
out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as 
long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and  there¬ 
after  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any, 
realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out 
of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter 
out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
issued  under  section  413(b)  (4)  (F)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cor¬ 
poration  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  finally 
out  of  funds  hereafter  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  222(f)." 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  all  guaranties  issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all  guar¬ 
anties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursu¬ 
ant  to  this  title  shall  be  considered 
contingent  obligations  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Funds  hereto¬ 
fore  obligated  under  the  aforementioned 
guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  constitue  a  single  reserve  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section 
222(d)  of  this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,- 
000,000”  and  substitute  “$150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c). 


Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
Sec.  104.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 


nomical  and  substitute  “economically”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agenc 
for  International  Development”  and  substi 
tute  “agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad 
ministering  part  I”. 


(b)  Amend  section  252,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  as  follows: 


(1)  Insert  the  following  after  the  words 
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“available  until  expended”:  “:  Provided, 
That  any  unappropriated  portion  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  above 
period  in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  sub¬ 
sequent  fiscal  year.  The  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  this  section”. 

(2)  Strike  out  “and  which”  before  “,  ex¬ 
cept  for”. 

(3)  Insert  following  “1963”  the  second 
time  it  appears  the  words  “and  .not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1964”. 

Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

Sec.  105.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  international  organizations  and  pro¬ 
grams,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963” 
and  “$148,900,000”  and  substituting  “1964” 
and  “$136,050,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
Sec.  106.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000”  and 
substituting  “1964”  and  “$435,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
Sec.  107.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1963”  and  substituting 
“1964”. 

PART  n 

Chapter  1— Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  redesignated  “Policy”  and  section  501, 
which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  de¬ 
leted. 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  which  relates  to 
authorization,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  which  sums”  and  substitute 
“fiscal  year  1964”  and  “$1,405,000,000, 
which”,  respectively. 

(b)  In  section  510(a) ,  which  relates  to  spe¬ 
cial  authority,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the  first 
and  second  sentences  and  substitute  “1964”. 
part  in 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 
Sec.  301.  Section  611(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “circular 
A—47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “the  Memorandum  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  dated  May  15,  1962”. 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  as  follows: 

(1)  Tn  subsection  (a)(2)  strike  out  “two” 
and  suostitute  "one”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  strike  out  “nine” 
and  substitute  "ten”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and”  and  substitute  “paragraph”. 

(b)  Amend  section  622(b),  which  relates 
to  experts,  consultants,  and  retired  officers, 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor 
shall  such  service”  and  substitute  “Service 
of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not”. 
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(c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  mis¬ 
sions  and  staffs  abroad,  add  the  following 
new  subsection  (c)  : 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United 
States  citizen  who  is  not  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  may  as¬ 
sign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a 
United  States  Government  employee  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  or  any  successor  Committee 
thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  upon  election 
thereto  by  members  of  said  Committee,  and, 
in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person  may 
receive  such  compensation  and  allowances  as 
are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those 
authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission,  class  2. 
within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the 
President  may  determine.  Such  person  may 
also,  in  the  President’s  discretion,  receive  any 
other  benefits  and  perquisites  available 
under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  established 
under  this  section.” 

(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (k)  : 

“(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement 
(including  grants)  entered  into  with  a  uni¬ 
versity,  college,  or  other  educational  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect 
costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  institution  on  the  basis  of  prede¬ 
termined  fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to 
the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  re¬ 
imbursable  direct  costs  incurred.” 

(e)  Amend  section  637(a);  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
“1963”  and  “$53,000,000”  and  substituting 
“1964”  and  “$57,250,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  303.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  definition  of  defense  services,  is 
amended  by  inserting  “including  orientation” 
after  “training”  the  first  time  it  appears. 

Sec.  304.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  unexpended  balances,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law  86- 
735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  con¬ 
solidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  appropriations  made  available 
for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  Act.” 

PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  The  Xct  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22  U.S.C.  1942 
et  seq.) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$700,000,000”. 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause 
“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘the  Latin 
American  Development  and  Chilean  Recon¬ 
struction  Act’  ”, 

Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Apt  of  1962  (Public  Law  87—794,  approved 
October  11,  1962)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  “(a)”  before  the  words  “The 
President  shall”. 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  products,  whether  im¬ 
ported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country 
or  area  within  the  purview  of  subsection 


(a) ,  when  he  determines  that  such  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  important  to  the  national 
interest  and  would  promote  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  such  country  or  area  from  domina¬ 
tion  or  control  by  international  commu¬ 
nism,  and  reports  this  determination  and  the 
reasons  therefor  to  the  Congress.” 

A  METRIC  SYSTEM  OP  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  striking  paradoxes  in  this  modern 
aerospace  age  is  our  continued  adher¬ 
ence  to  an  antediluvian  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  United 
States,  with  other  English-speaking 
countries  stubbornly  clings  to  a  vestigial 
organ  of  inches  and  pounds  which  came 
into  being  with  the  birth  of  this  Nation, 
and  over  the  dedicated  opposition  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  at  least  was  able 
to  give  us  a  sensible  currency  system 
based  on  the  tens  of  the  metric  system. 

More  incomprehensible  is  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  even  meet  with  the  British  ol 
common  ground  in  this  matter.  O/tr 
gallon  is  not  the  British  gallon;  ouiyfon 
is  not  the  British  ton,  and  there  is/ittle 
^likelihood  that  these  fraternal  twjfts  will 
>^er  be  transformed  into  identical  ones. 

£he  most  persuasive  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  a  metric  systen/of  weights 
and  measures  is  that  it  would  translate 
an  anpmuated  system  irUro  one  that  is 
readily  Vnderstandable/  easy  to  work, 
and  usedViy  most  of/the  nations  and 
peoples  of  (ke  world/  It  is  a  simple  sys¬ 
tem  based  noon  multiples  of  10.  Its 
adoption  wouffiMcilitate  both  our  do¬ 
mestic  and  our  international  commerce. 
It  would  provide  os  with  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  standard  ineasurements.  And 
many  segments  of  our  society  use  the 
metric  /proach  anck  have  for  many 
years,  n/ably  the  medioal  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  professions,  theVnilitary,  and 
as  /mentioned  before,  \ie  financial 
woyla. 

it  the  very  least,  we  shoulcNje  willing 
conduct  a  comprehensive  stuov  to  de¬ 
termine  the  feasibility  of  changing  over 
to  the  metric  system.  The  bill  \  am 
sponsoring,  which  is  identical  to  Chat 
introduced  in  the  House  by  the  Honor¬ 
able  George  P.  Miller  of  California*, 
would  authorize  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  conduct  a  program  of 
investigation,  research  and  survey  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
by  the  United  States  would  be  practical. 
As  such,  I  consider  it  a  worthwhile  and 
eminently  desirable  endeavor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1278)  to  provide  that  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  shall  con¬ 
duct  a  program  of  investigation,  re¬ 
search,  and  survey  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero¬ 


nautical  and  Space  Sciences,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fallows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and /House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  /States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembledS  That  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards'  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “Bureau’/  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  functions  under  tihe  Act  of  March 
3,  1901,  as  amended  (15/s.C.  271  and  the 
following),  and  other  pr/isions  of  law,  shall 
conduct  a  program  of  investigation,  research, 
and  survey  to  determ/e  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  th/adoption  in  the  United 
States  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  / 

Sec.  2.  In  thsteonduct  of  the  program  de¬ 
scribed  in  th/ first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
Bureau  mays 

( 1 )  conduct  extensive  comparative  studies 
of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
used  ir/cientific,  engineering,  manufactur- 
ing.and  commercial  areas  and  in  educational 
instU/utions,  and  the  advantages  of  each  in 
its  respective  field; 

2)  cooperate  with  other  governmental 
jencies  and  private  organizations  in  de¬ 
termining  the  economic  advantages  of  a 
general  change  to  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States  or  of  a  change  to  such  sys¬ 
tem  in  specific  fields; 

(3)  cooperate  with  foreign  governments 
in  determining  the  advantages  in  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  military 
and  other  areas  of  international  relations, 
to  be  derived  from  a  universal  standardized 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  and 

(4)  investigate  the  attitudes  of  the  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  the  several  States  with  re¬ 
spect  to  possible  practical  difficulties  which 
might  be  encountered  in  accomplishing  a 
change  in  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures  for  use  generally  or  in  specific  fields 
or  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Bureau  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress  annual  reports,  and  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  find¬ 
ings  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  program 
described  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
considers  to  be  appropriate  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  economic  development  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  SENATE  BILL  1 
^DURING  RECESS 

R.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  on>S.  1,  the  youth  employment  bill, 
may  be  nted  tomorrow,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  will  be  in  recess.  I  have 
cleared  this  Blatter  with  the  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so\rdered. 


THE  WILDERNESS^  BILL — EXTEN¬ 
SION  OF  TIME  FOR  PILING  MINOR¬ 
ITY  VIEWS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  ^President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
filing  minority  views  on  Senate\ill  4,  the 
wilderness  bill,  be  extended  to  midnight 
on  Friday.  ♦  \ 
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e  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  '^onsent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  138) ,  to  redesig¬ 
nate  Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monu¬ 
ment  and  revise'tjoundaries,  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXTENSION  OF  HEAEKOF-HOUSE- 
HOLD  BENEFITS  TO\  CERTAIN 
WIDOWS  AND  WIDOWERS— -ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  narne  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Copp¬ 
er]  may  be  entered  as  a  cosponsor 
the  bill  (S.  35)  to  extend  head-of-house- 
hold  benefits  to  certain  widows  and 
widowers  which  I  introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LOANS  WITHOUT  DISCRIMINATION 
ON  REAL  ESTATE  BY  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS— ADDITIONAL  CO¬ 
SPONSOR  OF  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  28,  1963,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Case  was  added  as  an  additional  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  118) 
concerning  loans  without  discriminatory 
provisions,  on  real  estate  by  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  submitted  by  Mr.  Scott  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  March 
28,  1963. 

NOTICE  OF  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
HEARING  ON  S.  63,  AND  S.  1057, 
PUBLIC  DEFENDER  BILLS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  public 
hearing  scheduled  for  10:30  a.m.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday’  April 
9,  10,  and  11,  1963,  in  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  S.  63,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  representation  of  indigaS 
defendants,  and  S.  1057,  a  bill  to  pronfote 
the  cause  of  criminal  justice  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  representation  of  defend¬ 
ants  who  are  financially  unable  m  obtain 
an  adequate  defense  in  crimin^n  cases  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
postponed  until  further  no/ce. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING'S  ON  STATE  OF 
DOMESTIC  MINEj/ALS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GRUENING/  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  all/Members  of  Congress 
and  indeed  all-Americans  are  aware  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  minerals 
to  our  Nation's  security  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment^/  The  essentiality  of  adequate 
supplies  /f  metals  and  mineral  fuels, 
such  as/il,  gas,  and  coal  to  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  is/so  self-evident  as  to  be  axiomatic. 


Yet  for  a  number  of  years  past  our 
domestic  mining  industry  has  been 
deteriorating,  according  to  consistent  re¬ 
ports  received  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  More  and  more,  for  cur¬ 
rent  needs  we  are  depending  upon  for¬ 
eign  sources  and  ocean-borne  trans¬ 
portation  of  materials  without  which  we 
could  not  defend  ourselves  or  grow  as  a 
nation. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  facts  and  find 
ways  of  remedying  this  situation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials 
and  Fuels  of  the  Interior  Committee  is 
scheduling  hearings,  beginning  April  9, 
on  the  state  of  our  domestic  minerals 
industry.  The  subcommittee  has  invited 
Secretary  Udall  to  appear  before  it  as 
the  first  witness  and  present  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  his  recommendations  for  re¬ 
medial  action  by  the  Government  where 
any  such  action  is  indicated. 

As  chairman  of  the  Minerals,  Mate¬ 
rials  and  Fuels  Subcommittee,  I  wish  to 
invite  Members  .of  the  Senate  who  have 
vspecial  interest  in  or  special  knowledge 
iff  our  domestic  mining  industry  to  meet 
nth  us  and  take  part  in  our  seeking  to 
geuthe  facts  and  to  find  solutions  for  the 
problems-. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  \TC.,  PRINTED  IN/ THE 
APPEND! 

On  request^nd  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses, ^editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  \e  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of'i^Osiana: 

Address  entitled  “Amdfccan  Agriculture  in 
a  Changing  World,”  /elfyered  by  Senator 
McGovern  before  th/29t,hVnnuai  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Independent  Bankers  Association, 
at  New  Orleans,  yi.,  on  March.  26,  1963. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON :  \ 

Editorial  relating  to  Carl  K.  Bates,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the /ulsa  (Okla.)  Tribun) 

By  M/  McGEE  : 

Article  t/mm  the  Alumni  magazine the 
University  of  Wyoming,  issue  of  Maxch- 
April  19e3,  in  tribute  to  Rudolph  T.  AnseUni, 
Wyoming  State  senator. 

A/icle  entitled  “What  Foreign  Tourists' 
‘-Jnk  of  America,”  written  by  Voit  Gilmore, 
rector,  U.S.  Travel  Service,  and  published 
This  Week  magazine  of  March  24,  1963. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

Sermon  entitled  "Our  Vanishing  Wilder¬ 
ness,”  delivered  on  March  31,  1963,  by  Rev. 
Duncan  Howlett,  pastor  of  All  Souls  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church  in  Washington,  D.C. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  foreign  aid  program  is  plac¬ 
ing  strong  emphasis  on  weakness,  waste, 
and  errors  in  its  administration,  and  in 
thi?  way  serves  an  important  function 
which  I  think  will  result  eventually  in 
a  stronger,  more  effective  program.  But 
while  we  focus  on  this  emphasis,  we 
should  not  minimize  or  ignore  the  sub¬ 
stantial  impact  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  on  our  domestic  economy  in 
terms  of  the  jobs,  the  industry,  and 
the  business  development  here  in  the 
United  States  and  to  be  developed  as 
these  newly  developing  nations  become 
more  developed.  Upstate  New  York  has 


a  very  large  stake  in  this  program  and 
generally  in  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  abroad,  and  the  extent  of 
impact  of  this  program  on  a  partici 
upstate  county  has  been  the  subject /ft  a 
research  project  since  last  year  ./The 
project  is  being  conducted  by  th/Max- 
well  Graduate  School  of  Citizen/hip  and 
Public  Affairs  of  Syracuse  University, 
under  a  grant  from  the  /Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  will  be  -completed  in 
June.  The  project  is  dir/ted  by  Gerard 
J.  Mangone.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  the  interim  report 
of  the  project,  entitled  “The  Department 
of  State  and  Onar/aga  County:  Ameri¬ 
can  Foreign  Policy  at  the  Grassroots,” 
issued  in  Marclyl963. 

There  being/no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered /o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:. 

The  Dep/tment  of  State  and  Onondaga 
Count/  American  Foreign  Policy  at  the 
Gras/ Roots 

(An  interim  report  to  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
d/lon,  March  1963 — a  research  project  di¬ 
rected  by  Gerard  J.  Mangone) 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AND  THE  CITIZEN 

The  hypothesis  of  this  study  of  foreign 
policy  at  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of 
Syracuse  University  is  that  the  philosophy, 
programs,  and  conduct  of  American  foreign 
relations  impinge  more  profoundly  upon  the 
daily  lives  of  U.S.  citizens  than  they  realize. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  the  daily  activities  of 
the  Department  of  State  In  policy  formu¬ 
lation  and  its  implementation,  both  at 
Washington  and  abroad,  touch  the  immedi¬ 
ate  interests  of  the  community  in  employ¬ 
ment,  prices,  profits,  health,  housing,  travel, 
recreation,  and  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  Maxwell  study  is  to 
examine  one  facet  of  foreign  policy  rarely 
treated  in  detail;  namely,  the  impact  of 
foreign  policy  on  one  county.  The  study  is 
attempting  to  describe  in  concrete  terms 
some  of  the  effects  of  America’s  defensive 
stature  and  outreach  abroad  upon  business 
and  the  social  patterns  of  a  community.  It 
is  to  be  illustrated  by  examples  of  how  na¬ 
tional  responses  to  world  events  have 
brought  about  changes  in  Onondaga  County 
and  its  urban  centers  of  Syracuse. 

The  study  is  intended  to  make  both  the 
general  American  public  and  the  attentive 
elite  of  policy  leaders  aware  of  the  particular 
'impact  of  American  foreign  policy  at  the 
l«cal  level,  so  that  a  popular  criticism  of 
U  \ foreign  policy  can  be  more  intelligent, 
responsible,  and  dynamic.  World  plans  and 
national  programs  ought  to  be  regularly  re- 
viewedXor  their  effect  upon  a  man’s  daily 
life.  x  J 

onondagViodnty  :  A  TYPICAL  community? 

A  “typicalX  American  community  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  abstraction,  but  impossible  to  de¬ 
note.  RecognizW  this  difficulty,  however, 
we  have  selecteck  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County  as  a  good  X^e a  for  analyzing  the  im¬ 
pact  of  foreign  policy,  Its  diverse,  yet  fairly 
well-balanced  economy  presents  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  tracingVhe  effect  of  foreign 
policy  upon  business,  Vtrade,  commerce 
finance,  and  agriculture.  Be  population,  too,’ 
by  size,  variety  of  occupations,  and  ethnic 
origins  roughly  approximatesVational  aver¬ 
ages  for  the  so-called  American^community. 

In  1960  Onondaga  County  h<ujL  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  432,028  in  the  area  of  702  square 
miles,  making  it  the  74th  largest  county  in 
the  United  States  by  population.  Th\coun- 
ty  population  grew  by  almost  25  percent  in 
the  decade  from  1950  to  1960,  with  the  cbief 
increase  taking  place  in  the  suburbs  of  tke 
principal  city,  Syracuse. 


S8tji  CONGRESS  T  W  rk  -< 

s  son  H.  R.  5490 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  4, 1963 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1963”. 


PART  I 


6  Chapter  1— Policy 

7  Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

r  •  (*• 

8  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 

9  and  section  101,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  de- 

10  leted. 
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Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  devel¬ 
opment  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as 
follows : 


(a)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike 
out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and  substitute  “1964”  and 
“$257,000,000”,  respectively. 

(h)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to  American 


schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use”  and  “for¬ 
eign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish”  be¬ 
fore  the  word  “assistance”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  (c)  and 

(d): 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
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purposes,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  which  amounts 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

“(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purposes  of  this  section.” 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 
Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Poreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly  owned”  in¬ 
sert  “(determined  without  regard  to  any  shares,  in 
aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued 
and  subscribed  share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held 
by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)  ”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,300,000,000” 
in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$2,500,000,000”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$180,000,000” 
in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute  “$300,000,000”. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in  the 
fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates  to  general 
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provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221(b)”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221  (b)  ”  in  both  places 
it  appears  and  substituting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  221  (b)  and  224  of  this 
part,  sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)  (3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive 
of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of 
fees  referred  to  in  section  222  (b)  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any, 
realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  lie  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section  413  (b)  (4) 
(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
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section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  222  (f) .” 

(e)  Amend  section  222  (e),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all 
guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section  222  (d) 
of  this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  proj¬ 
ects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,000,000 
and  substitute  “$150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) . 
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TITLE  VI— ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  104.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “economical”  and 
substitute  “economically”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development”  and  substitute  “agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I”. 

(b)  Amend  section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  the  following  after  the  words  “available 
until  expended” :  “ :  Provided,  That  any  unappropriated 
portion  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  above  period  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pi  lated  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year.  The  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  this  section.” 

(2)  Strike  out  and  which”  before  “,  except  for”. 

(3)  Insert  following  “1963”  the  second  time  it 
appears  the  words  “and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of 
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the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964”. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  105.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and 
“$148,900,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$136,500,- 
000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  106.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000  ’  and 
substituting  “1964”  and  “$435,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  107.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 


1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund, 


is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963” 


and  substituting  “1964”. 


PART  II 


Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 
and  section  501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  de¬ 


leted. 
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Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  as¬ 
sistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504  (a) ,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,- 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums”  and  substitute 
“fiscal  year  1964”  and  “$1,405,000,000,  which”,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(b)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1964”. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 
Sec.  301.  Section  611  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans 
and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “circular  A-47 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget”  and  substituting  “the  Memo¬ 
randum  of  the  President  dated  May  15,  1962”. 

Chapter  2— Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  as  follows : 
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1  (1)  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  strike  out  ‘‘two”  and 

2  substitute  “one”. 

3  (2)  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  strike  out  “nine”  and 

I  substitute  “ten”. 

5  (3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “paragraphs  (2) 

6  arid”  and  substitute  “paragraph”. 

7  (b)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates  to  experts, 

8  consultants,  and  retired  officers,  as  follows : 

9  ( 1 )  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

10  (2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor  shall 

II  such  service”  and  substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as 

12  an  expert  or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 

13  section  shall  not”. 

11  (c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  missions  and  staffs 

15  abroad,  add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 

16  “  (c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States 

17  citizen  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern- 

18  ment  or  may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a  United 

19  States  Government  employee  to  serve  as  Chairman,  of  the 

20  Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any  successor  Com- 

21  mittee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 

22  and  Development  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  said 

23  Committee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap- 

24  pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
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of  law.  Such  person  may  receive  such  compensation  and 
allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  authorized  for  a  chief 
of  mission,  class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the 
President  may  determine.  Such  persons  may  also,  in  the 
President’s  discretion,  receive  any  other  benefits  and  per¬ 
quisites  available  under  this-  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  established  under  this 
section.” 

(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to  general  author¬ 
ities,  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (k)  : 

(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including 
grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  part  1  may  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university,  college, 
or  other  educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  predetemhned 
fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element 
thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred.” 

(e)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates  to  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses,  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$53,000,- 
000’'  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$57,250,000”,  respec¬ 
tively. 
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1  Chapter  3— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

2  Sec.  303.  Section  644  (f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

3  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  definition  of  defense 

4  services,  is  amended  by  inserting  “including  orientation” 

5  after  “training”  the  first  time  it  appears. 

6  Sec.  304.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

7  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 

8  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

9  “Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended 
1°  balances  of  fimds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 

11  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law 

12  86-735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 

13  the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
11  any  time  he  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consoli- 
15  dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  gen- 
1®  eral  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

17  PABT  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHEK  LAWS 
1®  Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the 
I9  development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
29  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22 

21  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq. ) ,  is  amended  as  follows : 

22  (a)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500,000,000”  and  sub- 

23  stitute  “$700,000,000”. 
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(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause  “That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘the  Latin  American  Development  and 
Chilean  Reconstruction  Act’ 

Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-794,  approved  October  11,  1962)  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert  “(a)”  before  the  words  “The  President 
shall”. 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  to  prod¬ 
ucts,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country 
or  area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a),  when  he 
determines  that  such  treatment  would  be  important  to  the 
national  interest  and  would  promote  the  independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control  by  international 
Communism,  and  reports  this  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor  to  the  Congress.” 
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USDA  OMNIBUS  BILL.  Received  from  this  Department  the  proposed  administrative 
omnibus  bill  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department;  to  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  (p.  10459)  See  Digest  91  for  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  this  proposal. 


jL 


12.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Javits  submitted  two  proposed  amendments  to  S.  1276,  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  one  dealing  with  development  research  and  the  other  with 
certain  provisions  for  investment  guarantees,  p.  10469 

Sen.  Morse  spoke  on  what  he  termed  the  "serious  problems  involved  in  the 
proposals  of  the  administration  on  foreign  aid  this  year,"  and  stated  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  foreign  aid  money  should  be  loan  money  and  less  grant 
money,  and  until  such  action  is  taken,  he  will  oppose  foreign  aid.  pp.  10514-6 
Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  called  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  our  foreign  aid 
money  has  been  used  to  expand  foreign  poultry  industry  and  stated  that  since 
the  establishment  of  the  European  Common  Market,  there  has  been  continuous 
discrimination  against  American  poultry  products,  p.  10486 


15.  SUGAR.  Sen.  Inouye  commended  and  inserted  a  recent  speech  by  Sen.  McCarthy 
discussing  today's  high  sugar  prices  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
tinkering  with  existin^Law  will  not  provide  effective  answers  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  sugar  market  and  said  that  we  should  return  to  the  system  of 
allocations  of  quotas  to  foreign  suppliers.  /pp.  10487-8 

14.  FOOD.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  a.magazine  article  which  he  described  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  statement  of  the  problekof  worj/d  hunger,  p.  10504-7 

15.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Sen.  Keating  paid  ari-bute  to  New  York  dairy  farmers  and  in¬ 

serted  the  proclamation  declaring  tn\  month  of  June  as  Dairy  Month  in  New  York 
State,  pp.  10507-8 

16.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Humphtey  announced  that  the  Senate  will  adjourn  over 

from  today,  Thurs.,  until  Mon<,  and  that  ok  Tuesday  they  plan  to  consider 
S.  1163,  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the N&rea  Redevelopment  Act.  p.  10551 


HOUSE 

17.  WHEAT.  Rep.  Langen  inerted  article  charging  thacVSDA  exerted  pressures  on 

radio  and  TV  to  give  the  Government's  version  in  the, wheat  referendum, 
p.  10591 

18.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep/*  Gonzalez  and  Gubser  debated  the  merit ^\of  extending  the 
Mexican  farm  Labor  program,  pp.  10594,  10595 

19.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Snyder  inserted  a  letter  opposing  continuation  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  p.  10597 

PUBLIC  WORKS.  Rep.  Saylor  inserted  provisions  of  various  laws  whioh  require 
approval  from  standing  committees  for  construction,  including  land  conservation 
and/utilization,  national  park  concession  leases,  and  public  building^.  pp. 
10575-8 

JATER  RESOURCES.  Rep.  Charles  H.  Wilson  criticized  the  Supreme  Court's  de‘ 
cision  concerning  the  Colorado  River  water  allotments,  pp.  10590-1 

Received  from  the  President  amendments  to  the  budget  increasing  water 
resources  projects  for  1964  by  $360,000;  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
(H.  Doc.  125).  p.  10603 


The  ’’Daily  Digest"  Btates  that  the  Conservation  and  Credit  Subcommittee 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  "approved  several  pending  watershed  projects" 
(p.  D454)  and  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  "approved  several  watershed, 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  beach  erosion  resolutions"  while  its  Watersl 
tevelopment  Subcommittee  "approved  watershed  development  projects."  p.  D { 
Rep.  Schwengel  inserted  a  letter  paying  tribute  to  Carl  Brown  and  hi* 
contributions  to  watershed  development,  pp.  10595-6 


22.  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Several  Representatives  debated  the  merits  of  the  President ' s 
Civil  Rights  message,  pp.  10557-8,  10588-90,  10594,  10596 


ndment  H.  R. 
'tanning  extracts 


FOREIGN  TRADX.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  a 
2675,  extending  for  3  years  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certa 
(H.  Rept.  424)\  p.  10603 

Rep.  Tollef son  discussed  foreign  competition  with  domestic  industry  and 
inserted  an  article,  "Free  Trade  Policy  Throttling  our  Economy",  dealing  with 
our  import-export  phi icy.  pp,  10598-10603 

The  Ways  and  MeanV  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  6011,  to  pro- 


\  * - - -y-.— ...  •••  I  W  W  r  - 

vide  a  3  year  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  istle  or/Tarapico  fiber  (H.  Rept, 
427).  p.  10604  X  7  - 


24.  DATA  PROCESSING,  The  Goverth^nt  Operations  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  5171,  to  authorize  GS/i\to  coordinate  th^7 purchase,  lease,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  utilization  of 'electronic  data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  (H.  Refrt.  428).  pi  10604 


EMPLOYMENT .  The  General  Subcommittee  oi^jabor  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  furi^ommittee  H.  R.  405  (amended),  the 
Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity/fcct .  p.  D455 


26.  LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 

not  actually  report)  H.  R.  6689 y  to  extend\the  principles  of  equitable  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  sales  of  land  under  J&e  Alaska  Public  Sale  Act.  p.  455 


27. 


HIGHWAYS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  voted  to^Nreport  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  H.  R.  6141  (amended),  to  provide  for  subftn.ssion  of  certain  cost 
estimates  for  completion/of  the  National  System  or  ,  Interstate  and;Defense 
Highways  (the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  be  include*!  in  a  clean  bill  to  be 
introduced),  p.  D45f  ‘ 


28.  DRUGS.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  approved  a  report,  "Consumer  Pro¬ 
tection  Activities  of  State  Government-Regulation  of  Drugs,  and  Related  Pro¬ 
ducts".  p.  D45 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


29.  COTTON.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Morris  inserting  Part  2  of  a  table  on  the 
costs  and  returns  of  cotton  production,  pp.  A3886-7 


30.  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rosenthal  stating  that  he  does  not 
foresee  "calamitous  effects"  as  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Mexican\farm 
lygfoor  bill.  pp.  A3891-2  \ 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Fulbright  inserting  an  article,  "U.  S.  Curb,  on 
Braceros  Gives  Mexico  Problems."  pp.  A3892-3  ^ 


VY,  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Stratton  discussing  the  importance1 
of  the  dairy  industry  to  N.  Y.  State,  p.  A3896 
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people  may  be  unable  to  function  ef¬ 
fectively  if  the  population  in  the  area 
doubles  or  triples. 

If  the  useful  life  of  the  project  is  esti¬ 
mated  as Very  short,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  benefit  will  not  be  large  enough 
to  justify  the  cost.  However,  as  the  years 
of  estimated  use  increase,  the  difficulty 
of  justification  decreases.  A  dam  which 
stands  for  50  years  will  prevent  a  great 
many  more  floods  than  a  dam  which 
crumbles  in  25.  Uritfi  recently  50  years 
was  the  standard  estimate  of  the  life 
of  a  project. 

But  now  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
practice  is  to  use  the  life  of  the  project 
or  100  years,  whichever  is  shorter.  Since 
it  is  difficult  to  predict  theXlife  of  the 
project,  practice  has  resulted  in  100 
years  being  used.  Of  course,  this  greatly 
increases  the  ease  of  justifying  a  project. 
However,  a  100-year  lifespan  is  absurd 
in  view  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
talken  place  in  the  last  100  years  and 
that  can  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the 


islation  declaring  that  100  years  is  too 
long  a  life  to  be  given  to  a  project  al¬ 
though  this  is  an  age  of  great  change 
and  uncertainty.  I  am  not  proposing 
legislation  declaring  that  2.5  percent  is 
too  low  a  discount  rate  to  apply  to  50- 
year  projects.  I  am  merely  saying  that 
using  a  2.5  percent  discount  rate  in  meas¬ 
uring  benefits  over  a  period  of  100  years 
is  stacking  the  deck  in  favor  of  unjusti¬ 
fied  projects  and  against  the  taxpayer. 
We  must  not  allow  overly  optimistic 
benefit  calculations  to  channel  money 
into  bad  projects  or  to  divert  funds  from 
the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer  into  creating 
impractical  physical  resources. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  I 
submit  this  resolution  calling  for  a  dis¬ 
count  rate  equal  to  the  rate  paid  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  long¬ 
term  marketable  securities  of  the  United 
States  for  all  projects  which  are  antici¬ 
pated  to  exceed  50  years  in  life.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 


future.  remain  on  the  desk  for  1  week  for  addi- 

This  means  benefits  are  enormously  \tional  cosponsors,  and  I  also  ask  unani- 
overestimated  by  doubling  useful  life  far  tnous  consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
beyond  a  realistic  estimate.  resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  second  question  asked  in  estimat-  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 

ing  benefit  is:  “What  is  a  future  benefit  tion'^rill  be  received  and  appropriately 


made,  the  more  uncertain  the  estimated 
benefits  will  be; 

Whereas  the  uncertainties  associated  with 
a  longer  period  of  analysis  indicate  that  the 
discount  rate  should  be  higher  so  that  the 
more  uncertain  benefits  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  future  are  not  given  the  same  weight 
as  the  more  certain  benefits  which  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  come  about  in  the  near  future  in 
determining  the  selection  of  alternative 
water  resource  development  projects;  and 

Whereas  the  present  policy  is  to  use  the 
same  discount  rate,  which  currently  is  ap¬ 
proximately  2.5  per  centtim,  in  analyzing  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  projects  where  the  period 
of  analysis  is  more  than  fifty  years  and  as 
much  as  one  hundred  years  and  of  projects 
where  such  period  is  less  than  fifty  years: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  in  cases  where  the  period  of  analysis 
with  respect  to  the  useful  life  of  a  water 
resource  development  project  is  more  than 
fifty  yeats  the  discount  rate  used  for  the 
purpose  of  such  analysis  should  be  greater 
than  in  cases  where  such  period  is  fifty  years 
or  less  and  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  interest  payable  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  on  interest-bearing  marketable  securities 
of  the  United  States  outstanding  on  the  last 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such  analysis 
which  on  such  day  had  fifteen  years  or  more 
remaining  before  reaching  maturity,  such 
average  rate  being  currently  approximately 
intum. 


worth  today?”  In  order  to  answer  this 
question  it  is  necessary  to  discount  the 
value  of  future  dollars.  We  do  this  be¬ 
cause  if  we  had  these  dollars  today,  we 
could  invest  them  and  through  their 
use  earn  more  dollars.  But  since  we  do 
not  have  these  benefits,  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  today,  and  cannot  use 
them  we  must  estimate  the  present  dis¬ 
counted  value  of  future  benefits. 

If  it  is  estimated  that  an  investment 
would  yield  an  annual  return  of  10  per¬ 
cent  and  the  future  benefit  is  discounted 
on  this  basis,  the  benefit  would  be  so 
greatly  discounted  that  the  difficulty  of 
justifying  the  project  would  be  very 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  low 
discount  rate  is  used,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  come  up  with  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  justifying  the  project. 

The  discount  rate  now  commonly  used 


referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  res¬ 
olution' will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  1,65)  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  stated  in 
S.  Res.  281,  Eighty-fourth  Congress  and  in 
S.  Res.  148,  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  is  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  exercise  its  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  to  encourage  the  compre¬ 
hensive  conservation,  development,  and  util¬ 
ization  of  the  land  and''., water  resources  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  reports  to  the  Congress 
in  support  qf  authorization  of  projects  for 
such  purposes  should  (1)  include  evalua¬ 
tions  made  in  accordance  with  criteria  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Congress,  and  (fi)  fully  dis¬ 
close  the  results  of  studies  and  analyses  of 
the  potential  utilizations,  costs,  allocations, 
payout,  benefits,  both  direct  and  indirect; 

Whereas  previous  statements  of  congres- 
rfonal  intent  have  been  silent  on  the  impor 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961— AMEND¬ 
MENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  for  appropriate  reference  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  two 
amendments.  One  of  them  deals  with 
development  research.  The  other  deals 
with  certain  provisions  for  investment 
guarantees.  They  are  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  Senate  bill 
1276,  now  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


l  n.6  discount  rate  now  cuiiuiiuiuy  uocu  *  ”  sa , , 

benefits  is  2.5  percent.  This  is  a  l  ldicu?  use(j  jn  sucu  economic  analysis  of  the 


lously  unrealistic  figure  since  present 
vestments,  even  in  short-term  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  are  bringing  a  much 
yield.  It  is  especially  erroneous '  when 
used  in  connection  with  projects  esti¬ 
mated  to  yield  benefits  for  a  period  of 
more  than  50  years.  It  enormously  and 
artificially  exaggerates  the  real  benefits. 
The  taxpayer  is  shoved  by  this  device 
into  commitments  that  cost  far  more — 
including  the  interest,  the  taxpayer  has 
to  pay  on  the  money'  the  Government 
borrows — for  the  pybject  than  it  is  worth. 

For  these  reasons,  I  submit  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  would  make  it  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  a  discount  rate  equal  to 
the  interest  paid  on  long-term  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  be  applied  to  projects 
whose  life'  is  estimated  at  more  than  50 
years.  The  current  rate  paid  on  these 
securities  is  approximately  4  percent. 

President,  this  is  a  moderate  pro¬ 
posal.  It  would  serve  notice  that  the 
Seriate  is  interested  in  the  means  used 
by  the  executive  branch  to  justify  pro¬ 
posed  projects.  I  am  not  proposing  leg- 


benefits  and  costs  of  prospective  water  re¬ 
source  development  projects.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  small  change  in  the  present  dis¬ 
count  factor  could  significantly  alter  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  many  projects,  thus 
affecting  the  choice  of  alternative  projects; 

Whereas  if  public  funds  are  to  be  used 
to  best  advantage,  the  most  economically 
feasible  projects  should  be  selected  for  au¬ 
thorization,  so  that  funds  are  not  denied  to 
prospective  water  resource  projects  which 
would  yield  larger  economic  benefits  over 
the  years,  and  to  insure  that  public  funds  are 
properly  allocated  to  all  private  and  public 
uses; 

Whereas  the  proper  choice  of  the  best 
projects  from  many  alternative  uses  requires 
that  a  discount  rate  be  used  which  is  real¬ 
istic  in  terms  of  the  public  interest  and  all 
economic  factors; 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  any  rate  of 
discount  used  for  these  important  economic 
choices  should  be  determined  by  the  Con¬ 
gress; 

Whereas  the  estimation  of  benefits  for 
any  project  for  any  future  time  period  in¬ 
cludes  the  evaluation  of  many  uncertainties 
and  imponderables,  and  the  longer  the  time 
period  for  which  the  projection  is  being 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  AND  CON¬ 
CILIATION  SERVICE  ACT— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

\  Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Sfenate  of  June  10,  1963,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Pell  were  added  as  ad¬ 
ditional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1689) 
to  establish  a  Community  Relations  and 
Conciliation  Service  to  preserve  domes¬ 
tic  peace  and  to  help  insure  to  all  per¬ 
sons  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  (for  him¬ 
self  and  Mrs.  Neuberger)  on  June  10, 
1963.  \ 

i  nil - 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  HARRY  PHILLIPS,  OF 
TENNESSEE,  TO  BE  O.S.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE,  SIXTH  CIRCUIT 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
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day,  June  26, 1963,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Harry  Phillips,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge,  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  vice  John  D.  Martin,  Sr., 
deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti¬ 
nent.  \ 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  19, 1963,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  74)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  aliens. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

Address  delivered  by  Hon.  John  S.  Glea¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs 
before  a  meeting  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Fund  Drive,  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  on  June  13,  1963. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

Statement  prepared  by  himself  in  response 
to  advertisements  in  Idaho  newspapers  by 
private  power  companies  attacking  the  deci¬ 
sion  that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra¬ 
tion  will  replace  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  '  the  marketing  agent  for  public  power 
in  southern  Idaho.  / 

Article  entitled  ‘‘Berlin:  A  New  Approach,” 
written  by  Senator  Pell  and  published  in 
the  June  22,  1963,  issue  of  the  Nation, 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

Statement  prepared  by  the  Pastoral  In¬ 
stitute,  dealing  with  its  effort  to  assist  reli¬ 
gious  institutions  by  training  the  clergy  to 
handle  common  pastoral  problems. 

Article  entitled  ‘,‘The  Institutes  of  Health,” 
written  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  16, 
1963,  dealing  with  US.  Aid  for  medical  re¬ 
search.  x 

Article  entitled  “Astorians  Learn  New 
Skills  in  Unique  Trainee  Program,”  published 
in  a  recent  edition  of  Oregon  Labor  Press, 
dealing  with  a  successful  job  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

Editorial  entitled  “Who  Conttols  Public 
Schools?”  published  in  the  Nevada  Daily 
Mail,  of  Nevada,  MO.,  on  May  29,  19§3. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

Editorial  entitled  “The  Way  Out,”  Vub- 
lished  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  on  June  16,  1963. 

Booklet  entitled  “Democracy  and  Despot¬ 
ism — An  Excerpt  From  Part  II  of  Democracy  ’ 
—  In  America”,  by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  re¬ 

degree  in  physics.  University  of/  printed  by  the  Virginia  Commission  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government,  together  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 

Editorial  entitled  “Echo  From  the  Grass- 
Roots,”  published  in  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  on  June  11,  1963. 

Report  entitled  “Federal  Subsidies — The 
Facts  and  the  Fiction,”  published  by  the 
Virginia  Commission  on  Constitutional 
Government. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Article  by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  published  in 
the  June  12,  1963,  issue  of  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Weekly  Newsletter,  analyzing  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  speech  on  June  10  at  American  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy  and 
nuclear  test  ban  negotiations. 

Article  entitled  “A  Sad  Little  Happy  Day,” 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May 
2,  1963,  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  Government  fiscal  policies. 

Article  entitled  “Merger  Is  the  Goal,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Robert  Morris,  formerly  chief 
counsel  of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  ana¬ 
lyzing  President  Kennedy’s  address  of  June 
10  at  American  University  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  policy  and  nuclear  war. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
TO  CONSIDER  NOMINATION  OF 
DR.  GERALD  F.  TAPE  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER,  AND  REAPPOINTMENT 
OF  DR.  GLENN  T.  SEABORG  AS 
CHAIRMAN  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  June  20, 
1963,  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Joint  Committee’s 
open  hearing  room,  S.  407  of  the  Capitol, 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Gerald 
F.  Tape,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30,  1966,  of  Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth.  Dr. 
Haworth  is  resigning  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  become  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  biographical  summary  of  Dr. 
Tape  that  accompanied  his  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio¬ 
graphical  summary  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Gerald  F.  Tape 
Born:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  May  29,  1915. 
Education:  1935,  graduated  from  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  Normal  College  with  the  A.B.  de¬ 
gree;  1936,  received  the  master  of  science 
degree,  University  of  Michigan;  1940,  received 
Ph.  D.  degree  in  physics.  University  of/ 
Michigan. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Experience:  1939-42,  instructor  in  physics 
at  Cornell  University  where  he  did  research 
in  nuclear  physics;  1942-46,  staff  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Radiation  Laboratory;  1946,  joined  the  phys¬ 
ics  department  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 
1946-49,  assistant  professor;  1949-50,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor;  1950,  becamq/assistant  to  Dr. 
Haworth  in  his  capacity  as  director  of  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory;  1951,  be¬ 
came  single  deputy  director;  January  1962, 
became  vice  president  of  Associated  Univer¬ 
sities,  Inc.;  October  .1962,  president  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Universities, Inc. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mi’.  President,  at  this 
hearing  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  Will  also  consider  the  reap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  of 
California,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  for  a  term  of  5  years, 
expiring  June  30,  1968.  Dr.  Seaborg’s 
present  appointment  to  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  expires  June  30,  1963. 


Article  entitled  "Fact  and  Opinion  by  the 
Minuteman — Reds  in  the  Canal,”  publish^ 
in  the  June  12,  1963,  edition  of  the  Hanahan 
News,  published  in  North  Charleston,  S.C., 
dealing  with  the  Interest  of  Communists  in 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Article  entitled  “What  Happened/to  Patri¬ 
otism?”  written  by  John  Brock  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  March  13,  1963,  edition  of  the 
Belmont  (N.C.)  Banner,  dealing  with  the 
importance  of  American  principles  and 
ideals.  / 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHTl 

Article  entitled  “U.S.,  Curb  on  ‘Braceros’ 
Gives  Mexico  Problems,”  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  13,  1963,  dealing 
with  the  so-called  bracero  problem. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

Article  entitled  “Are  We  Being  Too  Peace¬ 
ful  in  Space?”,- by  Senator  Howard  W.  Can¬ 
non,  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
of  recent  date. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

Article  entitled  “New  Hope  for  Boston’s 
Oldest  Industry,”  published  in-the  May  1963, 
issue  of  the  magazine  Boston,  dealing  with 
New  England  commercial  fisheries. 

Article  entitled  “New  Hampshire  Needs  No 
Gimmicks,”  published  in  the  American  Bank¬ 
er  of  June  10,  1963,  setting  forth  the  basis 
for  New  Hampshire’s  industrial  progress. 


STIMULATION  OF  INTEREST  AND 

PARTICIPATION  OF  BUSINESS 

PEOPLE  IN  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Effective  Citizens  Organization,  a  bi¬ 
partisan,  nonprofit  national  group  which 
is  engaged  in  activities  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  interest  and  participation  of 
business  people  in  political  and  govern¬ 
mental  affairs. 

Effective  Citizens  Organization  was 
founded  in  1954  and  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  public  affairs  movement  in  the 
business  community.  The  public  affairs 
field  is  familiar,  I  know,  to  many  of  my 
colleagues:  we  all  have  benefited  from 
the  comments  of  aroused  constituents 
who  have  developed  an  interest  in  Con¬ 
gress  because  of  a  company -sponsored 
political  education  course.  Effective 
Citizens  Organization  initiated  the  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  movement  within  American  in- 
lustry  and  today  remains  the  leader  in 
spreading  the  public  affairs  gospel  while 
providing  valuable  services  to  those  com¬ 
panies  already  established  in  active  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  programs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Effective 
Citizens  Organization  had  a  dual  pur¬ 
pose  :  the  mprning  session  was  devoted  to 
a  public  affairs  orientation  for  top  cor¬ 
porate  management  personnel,  and  the 
luncheon  session  was  the  vehicle  for  the 
presentation  of  an  award  to  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  foK  his  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  increased  citizen  interest 
and  participation  in  political  and  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.  In  a  gesture  befitting  a 
bipartisan  organization, /(he  award  was 
presented  by  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Farley,  now  chairman  of  tije  board  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  but  once  the 
political  mastermind  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt’s  presidential  campaign  and 
one  of  the  best  known  Democrats  ■fn  the 
country.  Mr.  Farley’s  remarks  oiivthis 
occasion  were  a  tribute  to  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  a  citizen’s  obligation  to  the 
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srans  of  the  OSS,  in  New  York  City, 
Jude  5. 

Tnfij'e  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow 

DDRESS  BY  MS.  MCCLOY 

I  have  been  honored  from  time  to  time 
by  awards  ofVvarying  character,  some  of 
which  have  pulled  me  as  I  could  see  lit¬ 
tle  justification  for  my  selection.  On  the 
other  hand,  thereXhave  been  some  which 
have  meant  so  much  to  me  that  I  simply 
have  cherished  thenk  and  have  been  so 
thankful  that  I  was  thought  of  in  that  con¬ 
nection  that  I  have  swept  modesty  aside  in 
my  delight  to  receive  them.  Tonight  is  one 
of  those.  Bill  Donovan  aspd  his  friend¬ 
ship  meant  so  much  to  me  Wer  the  years 
that  to  possess  an  award  which  bears  his 
name,  given  by  those  who  walked  with 
him — by  people  who  knew  him  apd  know 
me — that  it  was  hard  for  me  notYto  give 
the  impression,  to  those  who  asked  if  l\would 
receive  it,  that  I  was  unseemingly  eag^r. 

I  first  met  Bill  Donovan  in  the  course 
of  World  War  I.  I  was  traveling  along  the 
line  with  an  old  chief  of  mine  who  not  onV 
served  in  that  war  but  who  had  fought  the 
Indians  on  the  Plains.  So  short  is  the 
span  of  U.S.  history  that  this  man  who  had 
been  in  the  Indian  wars  only  died  relatively 
recently — a  considerable  time  after  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  One  of  the  divisions  which 
we  visited  was  the  old  42d  Rainbow  Division, 
then  commanded  by  General  Menoher,  and 
my  chief,  whose  name  was  Guy  Preston,  had 
been  at  West  Point  with  Menoher.  In  the 
course  of  the  visit,  he  asked  Menoher  how 
he  was  'getting  along  with  his  division.  I 
remember  Preston  called  Menoher  by  his 
West  Point  nickname,  “Minnie,”  a  familiarity 
in  which  I  did  not  join  as  at  that  tune  I 
was  only  a  lieutenant.  Menoher  replied  that 
his  division  was  getting  along  fine  and  if 
it  could  only  continue  successfully  to  con¬ 
tain  two  such  extraordinary  personalities  as 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  “Wild  Bill”  Dono¬ 
van,  he  did  not  fear  anything  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  would  throw  at  him.  I  remember  see¬ 
ing  both  of  them  then — young,  handsome, 
gallant,  colorful— they  seemed  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  to  express  all  that  I  had  ever  heard 
about  them  and  everything  that  was  gal¬ 
lant  and  soldierly.  Each  had  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Cross  and  yet,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  each  of  them,  with  all  their  great 
achievements  in  that  war,  had  yet  to  make 
their  greatest  contribution  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  Each  of  them  went  on  to  win  the 
Medal  of  Honor  and  to  render  such  mighty 
service  to  the  winning  of  World  War  II. 

I  cherish  among  my  possessions  a  pictui 
of  Bill  Donovan  taken  at  about  that  time, 
with  his  helmet  cocked  slightly  on  one  side 
of  his  head  and  though  it  was  not  a/color 
photograph,  you  can  almost  see  the  blue  of 
his  penetrating  eyes.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  your  being  able  to  see  ti^e  burning 
spirit  of  the  man.  / 

There  are  a  number  of  you  here  tonight 
who  served  with  him  in  the  ^EF.  To  them, 
I  do  not  need  to  recall  the  electric  effect  the 
mention  of  his  name  had,' among  us. 

Father  Duffy  tells  how  bis  personality  per¬ 
vaded  the  old  69th  Regiment  but  that  per¬ 
sonality  and  his  spirit  also  pervaded  the 
whole  42d  Division  .and  from  that  division 
it  went  out  to  the  eptire  AEF. 

The  tale  of  his/bxploits,  his  drive  and  his 
courage,  went  ftbm  dug-out  to  dug-out  all 
along  the  linV  There  were  no  orders  or 
messages  or  newspaper  or  radio  broadcasts 
to  pass  it  bn — it  was  all  word  of  mouth. 
What  he  /had  done  on  the  Ourcq  at  St. 
Mihiel  ap'd  the  Argonne  was  mess  talk  every¬ 
where.  /Many  an  officer  led  his  troops  better 
and  more  courageously  through  merely  hav¬ 
ing  beard  the  stories  of  Bill  Donovan’s  en¬ 
ergy  and  courage. 


Homer  said  of  one  of  his  heroes  that  he 
was  the  bravest  man  that  had  come  up  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  Troy.  Maybe  BUI  was  not 
the  bravest  man  on  the  Western  Front  but 
he  was  among  the  bravest  few.  But  he  had 
more  than  courage — he  had  foresight  and  dis¬ 
cernment.  He  saw  the  need  for  information 
and  intelligence  and  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  face  a  challange  of  the  character  of 
World  War  II  without  an  organization 
thoroughly  equipped  to  deal  with  all  the 
ramifications  that  this  need  entailed.  I  lik 
to  think  that  I  did  a  few  things  to  help 
smooth  his  rather  rough  way  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  his  objective  but  as  I 
look  back  on  it  now,  I  wish  that  I  had  done 

“"man.  I  used  to  think  in  World 
War  H  that  all  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
needed  to  do  was  to  put  a  tad  on  Bill 
Donovan  and  they  could  quickly  identify 
the  area  of  our  next  offensive.  He- ran  to 
every  fire.  You  couldn’t  anymore  hold  him 
in  Washington  when  an  attack  was  on  than 
you  could  hold  in  a  storm. 

Bill  knew  everybody  and  most  everyone 
knew  him,  but  he  had  an  inner  quality ^that 
made  him  at  times  seem  to  me  to .be .a 
lonely  spirit.  There  was  no  one  like  him,  m 
Xnany  ways  quite  unpredictable,  unfathom- 
Sy  I  was  at  times  in  turn  struck  by  his 

conviviality  and  his  independence— almost 
his  Aloofness,  but  always  he  was  a  leader 
and  ^Slighter  and  a  friend.  But  really  how 
uncalled  for  it  is  for  me  to  describe  Bill 
Donovan's  character  to  a  group  consisting 
of  his  Widow  and  his  friends  and  Mlow  work¬ 
ers.  it  is  hbt  only  uncalled  for,  but  pre 

SUL^ttmeUjustVid  this:  Father  Duffy,  writ¬ 
ing  as  of  the  time  the  69th  Was  stationed, 
after  the  close  (^-hostilities  4n  World  War  l 
at  Remagen  where\another  American  un  t 
was  to  cross  the  Rhine  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  spoke  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
been  associated  with  id\the  regiment— some 
dead,  others  in  hospitals, or  for  one  reaso 
or  another,  about  to  leave  the  regiment 

“In  a  very  special  degree,  xhe  wrote,  I  am 
going  to  miss  JJonovan.”  lie  went  on  to 
describe  in  a  vW  manner  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  him  during  the  ^ 

then  he  ended  up  by  writing,  I 
for  his  alert  mind  and  just  views  abd  ready 
wit,  for  .  his  generous  enthusiasms  and  h 
whole  efigaging  personality.  The  ncte 
I  have  gotten  out  of  the  war  is  the  friend¬ 
ly,  in  of  William  J.  Donovan.”  . 

In  a  very  special  degree  all  of  us  contint 
to  miss  Donovan  and  so  I  think  you  under¬ 
stand  how  much  I  am  warmed  by  this  award 
which  will  always  refresh  my 
ever-vital  spirit  of  this  outstanding  patriot. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  supplement  the  statement  which 
I  made  earlier  today  on  the  civil  rights 
issue,  which  is  a  critically  important 
issue  before  us,  and  to  point  out  that 
every  one  of  the  items  recommended 
by  the  President  is  an  item  which  many 
of  us  here  have  worked  on  and  put  for¬ 
ward  over  the  years.  In  the  main 
though  there  is  at  least  one  exception, 
that  is,  the  so-called  public  accommoda¬ 
tions  section— they  represent  also  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  in  my  opinion  has 
more  than  richly  deserved  the  President’s 
recommendation  that  its  life  be  made 
permanent,  as  many  of  us  have  con¬ 
tended. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  for  the  Nation,  when  the  President 
has  begun  to  assume  the  moral  as  well 


as  the  lawful  leadership  of  the  whole 
Nation  in  expressing  what  must  be  done 
in  legislation  in  order  to  give  redress  to 
grievances  of  millions  of  Americans 
which  they  feel  so  deeply  that  they  are 
willing  to  shed  their  blood  in  order  to 
see  them  redressed.  It  must  be  noted 
that  on  the  very  same  day  there  is  the 
funeral  at  Arlington  Cemetery  of  Med- 
gar  Evers,  a  martyr  in  this  cause,  assas¬ 
sinated  because  of  his  advocacy  of  it,  in 
a  part  of  our  native  land  which  is  so 
inhospitable  to  these  ideas  that  it  har¬ 
bors  such  an  assassin. 

All  these  events  should  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  induce  us  to  forget  the  tribute 
which  is  due  to  Members  of  this  body — • 
my  own  associates  on  the  Republican 
side  as  well  as  those  on  the  Democratic 
side — and  to  Members  of  the  other  body 
who,  in  and  out  of  season,  when  the 
issue  was  not  quite  the  intense  cause 
which  it  now  is,  have  advocated  the 
cause  with  vigor,  dedication,  and  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice.  Many  of  those,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  have  anticipated  the 
time  when  the  issue  would  burgeon  into 
a  national  crisis,  and  have  pointed  out 
what  a  great  mistake  it  is  to  wait  until 
it  is  upon  us,  in  violent  terms,  before 
we  give  some  attention  to  grievances  so 
deeply  felt  by  so  many  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans  merely  because  their  skin  happens 
to  be  of  a  different  color  from  that  of 
the  majority. 

The  gratification  for  this  day  must  at 
the  same  time  represent  a  spirit  of  ap¬ 
preciation  to  those  who  have  fought  so 
hard  to  bring  this  day  about,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  even  now  we  have 
overstayed  our  time  on  this  question. 

I  should  like  also  to  express  a  sense 
of  dedication  for  the  trials  and  strug¬ 
gles  which  lie  ahead.  This  Chamber 
will  be  the  scene  of  a  bitter  battle.  I 
have  deep  confidence  that  we  shall  pre¬ 
vail,  at  long  last,  historically,  in  imposing 
cloture  on  a  civil  rights  measure.  But  it 
will  not  be  easy.  Let  every  Senator 
steel  himself  to  all-night  sessions,  the 
cots,  and  that  sleepy  look  on  the  faces 
of  Senators  when  they  come  into  the 
Chamber  three  or  four  times  a  night  to 
sanswer  quorum  calls.  Then  it  will  really 
bq  true,  as  it  was  in  1957,  though  we 
did  not  get  out  of  that  exercise  what  we 
should  have  in  terms  of  the  country’s 
security,  that  they  also  serve  who  stay 
at  home — home  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

We  shall  be  at  home,  but  we  shall  be 
serving  the  great  interests  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  'think  the  great  interests  of 
freedom  in  the  world.  Our  friends  all 
around  the  world  should  take  great  heart 
today  from  what  is  happening  in  this 
Chamber  with  relation  to  the  President’s 
message,  the  united  .support  which  that 
message  and  the  measures  following  it 
are  receiving,  and  alsd\the  spirit  of  de¬ 
termination  prevalent  in.  this  Chamber 
that  this  time  we  will  not  be  turned  aside 
or  thwarted  in  our  course.  \ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  point  out  that  if  the  opponents 
of  civil  rights  legislation  make  the  great 
mistake  of  seeking  to  prevent  passage  of 
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the  measures  against  what  I  am  certain 
is  the  overwhelming  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people,  they 
must  follow  exactly  the  parliamentary 
procedure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  outlined.  He  and  I  discussed  the 
same  subject  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate\  At  that  time  we  both  ex¬ 
pressed  the  point  of  view  that  we  must 
break  the  filibuster,  and  that  if  it  de¬ 
velops,  the  filibuster  will  be  broken  by 
American  public  opinion.  But  to  get 
American  public  opihion  pointed  toward 
the  breaking  of  a  filibuster,  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  must  be  riveted 
of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  that  for  the  Senate  not  to  keep 
banking  hours  in  connection  with  the 
filibuster,  but  to  remain  in  session  week 
in  and  week  out  for  as  many  weeks  as  it 
takes  to  break  the  filibuster.  That 
means  setting  aside  all  the  busihess  of 
the  Senate,  because  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  in  the  year  1963  there  is  no  business 
as  important  to  American  history  as  the 
deliverance  of  constitutional  rights  to 
all  Americans,  irrespective  of  the  color' 
of  their  skin. 


absolutism  *  *  *  is  more  likely  to  lead  us 
into  darkness  than  to  Ught. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  for  his  observations  which 
are  constructive  and  helpful.  My  col¬ 
league  has  emphasized  what  needs  to  be 
emphasized. 

We  shall  not  only  sacrifice  time  and  our 
personal  disposition  to  be  with  our  fam¬ 
ilies,  but  also  we  shall  sacrifice  perhaps 
some  very  pet  measures — perhaps  even 
measures  urgently  needed  by  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  is 
entirely  correct  in  saying  that  the  civil 
rights  measures  must  have  No.  1 
priority.  The  President,  as  I  read  his 
message,  has  dedicated  not  only  his  head, 
but  his  heart.  He  is  also  dedicating  his 
top  priority  program,  displacing  tax  re¬ 
duction.  He  has  made  that  issue  second, 
making  civil  rights  first.  Again  I  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  for  his 
statement. 


I  yield  the  floor. 


FIRST  AMENDMENT 


The  spectre  of  religious  sterility  raised 
by  the  absolute  construction  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  clause  in  the  Regents’  Prayer 
case — Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421 
(1962)  — is  now  upon  us.  These  decisions 
should  be  disturbing  to  all  God-fearing 
people  everywhere.  I  am  a  stanch  be¬ 
liever  in  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  but  not  in  the  separation  of  God 
and  government.  The  Constitution  was 
written  and  this  Government  established 
by  men  of  great  religious  conviction. 
The  faith  of  the  Founding  Fathers  was 
instilled  in  them  at  an  early  age,  and 
permiated  every  aspect  of  not  only 
their  private  but  also  their  public  fives. 
It  is  apparent  that  our  children  and  all 
future  generations  are  to  be  denied  some 
of  the  religious  opportunities  which  our 
forefathers  so  zealously  sought  to  protect 
from  Government  interference. 

As  Dean  Griswold  points  out,  these 
decisions  are  based  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  first  amendment  was 
designed  to  effect  an  absolute  divorce¬ 
ment  of  religion  from  every  aspect  of 
Amercan  public  fife.  A  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  American  constitutional  history 
indicates  that  this  was  never  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  -The 
Court  recognized  this  in  Zoraeh  v. 
Clauson\ 343  U.S.  306,  312-313  (1952)) 
wherein  it  said:  / 

The  first  amendment,  however,  does  not  say 
that  in  every  and  all  respects  there  shall  be 
a  separation  of  church  and  state.  Rather,  it 
studiously  defines  the  manner,  the  specific 
ways  in  which  there  shall  be  no  concert  or 
union  or  dependence-one  on  the  other.  That 
is  the  commonsense  61  the  matter.  Other¬ 
wise  the  state  and  religion  would  be  aliens 
to  each  other — hostile,  suspicious,  and  even 
unfriendly.  We  find  no  Constitutional  re¬ 
quirement  which  makes  it  decessary  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  hostile  to  religion  and  to  throw 
its  weight  against  efforts  to  wi<len  the  effec¬ 
tive  scope  of  religious  influence). 

When  the  state  encourages  religious  in¬ 
struction  or  cooperates  with  religious  au¬ 
thorities  by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public 
events  to  sectarian  needs.  It  follows  the  best 
of  ocir  traditions. 


the  amendment  directly  to  the  object  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.  (I  Annals  of  Congress 
730-31  (1789-91).) 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  what  appears  to  be  fast  be¬ 
coming  an  annual  affair,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  concluded  its  1963  term  with 
another  controversial  first  amendment 
decision.  The  trend  toward  absolut¬ 
ism  which  has  marked  the  Courts  more 
recent  approach  to  the  religious-guaran¬ 
tees  has  again  manifested  itself  in  the 
decisions  in  Murray  against /Curlett  and 
Schempp  against  Abington  Township 
School  District.  According  to  this  latest 
pronouncement  the  reading  of  a  verse 
from  the  Bible  or  recitation  0f  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  law 
of  the  land  in  that  they  violate  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Dean  Griswold,  of  Harvard,  has  ob¬ 
served: 


/Thomas  Jefferson,  Mr.  President,  paid 
/Eloquent  tribute  to  this  tradition  when 
he  said: 

God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty.  Can 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  secured  when 
we  have  removed  the  conviction  that  these 
liberties  are  the  gift  of  God? 


Absolutes  are  likely  to  be  phantoms  elud¬ 
ing  our  gra£p.  Even  if  we  have  embraced 
them,  they  are  likely  to  be  misleading.  If 
we  start  from  absolute  premises,  we  may 
find  that  we  only  oversimplify  our  problems 
and  thus  reach  unsound  results.  It  may 
well  be  that  absolutes  are  the  greatest  hin¬ 
drance  to  sound  and  useful  thought — in  law, 
as  in  other  fields  of  human  knowledge  *  *  * 


I  appreciate  the  enormous  difficulties 
implicit  in  constitutional  interpretation, 
but  even  this  endeavor  requires  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  intent  of  the  framers.  Did 
the  author  of  the  first  amendment  com¬ 
prehend  the  result  announced  earlier  this 
week?  James  Madison,  the  father  of 
that  amendment,  apprehended  it  to 
mean  that: 

Congress  should  not  establish  a  religion, 
and  enforce  the  legal  observation  of  it  by 
law,  nor  compel  men  to  worship  God  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  their  conscience  *  »  * 
if  the  word  “national”  was  inserted  before 
religion,  it  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  the 
honorable  gentlemen.  He  believed  that  the 
people  feared  one  sect  might  obtain  a  pre¬ 
eminence,  or  two  combine  together,  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  religion  to  which  they  would  compel 
others  to  conform.  He  thought  if  the  word 
“national”  was  introduced,  it  would  point 


Justice  Hhlmes,  Mr.  President,  said: 
The  life  of  \he  law  has  not  been  logic; 
it  has  been  experience.  (Common  Law  1 
(1881).) 


The  American  Experience  in  the  area 
of  religion  has  beemmarked  by  a  tolera¬ 
tion  hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
human  history.  This  spark  of  religious 
freedom  has  now  been  raked  up  in  the 
ashes  of  blind,  ironclad\  unreasoning, 
legal  dogma. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  announced  that  I  intended  to  speak 


As  noted  by  the  late  Professor  Corwir 

In  short,  "to  establish”  a  religion  was-" to 
give  it  a  preferred  status,  a  preeminence, 
carrying  with  it  even  the  right  to 
others  to  conform.  But  in  fact/^  before 
Madison’s  proposal  was  passed  by-f4ie  House 
and  went  to  the  Senate  it  had  bqmi  changed 
to  read:  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  estab¬ 
lishing  religion,  or  to  prevent/the  free  exer¬ 
cise  thereof,  or  to  infringe  thfe  rights  of  con- 
cience”;  and  in  the  Senate  this  proposal 
was  replaced  by  the  following  formula:  “Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law-’ establishing  articles 
of  faith  or  a  mode  of  worship  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion.”  That  is.  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  pre'scribe  a  national  faith,  a 
possibility  which  those  States  with  establish¬ 
ments  of  their  own — Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and 
South  Carolina — probably  regarded  with  fully 
as  much  concern  as  those  which  had  gotten 
rid  of  their  establishments.  And  the  final 
form  of  the  first  amendment,  which  came 
from  a  committee  of  conference  between  the 
two  Souses,  appears  to  reflect  this  concern. 
(14  Law  and  Contemp.  Prob.  9  (1949) .) 

Joseph  Story  thought  that  while  the  no- 
establishment  clause  inhibited  Congress 
from  giving  preference  to  any  Christian 
sect  or  denomination,  it  was  not  intended 
to  withdraw  the  Christian  religion  as 
such  from  the  protection  of  Congress. 
Thus,  in  his  “Commentaries  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution”  he  wrote: 

Probably  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  amendment  to 
it  *  *  *  the  general.  If  not  the  universal, 
sentiment  in  America  was  that  Christianity 
ought  to  receive  encouragement  from  the 
state,  so  far  as  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  private  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  worship.  An  attempt  to 
level  all  religions,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
state  policy  to  hold  all  in  utter  indifference, 
would  have  created  universal  disapproba¬ 
tion  if  not  universal  indignation.  (Joseph 
Story,  “Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,” 
sec.  1874  (1833).) 


Another  constitutional  authority  of  an 
earlier  day  had  the  same  conception  of 
“an  establishment  of  religion.” 

Cooley  wrote  in  the  “Principles  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  Law”: 

“By  establishment”  is  meant  the  setting 
up  or  recognition  of  a  state  church,  or  at  least 
the  conferring  upon  one  church  of  special 
favors  and  advantages  which  are  denied  to 
thers.  It  was  never  Intended  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  that  the  Government  should  be 
prohibited  from  recognizing  religion,  *  *  * 
where  it  might  be  done  without  drawing  any 
invidious  distinctions  between  different  re¬ 
ligious  \beliefs,  organizations,  of  sects. 
(Cooley,  XPrinciples  of  Constitutional  Law,” 
224-225  (3\ed.  1898).) 
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with  some  frequency  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  period  of  time  that 
the  foreign  aid  bill  was  pending  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  during  the  time  it  would  be 
before  the  Senate  itself  for  debate  prior 
to  a  vote. 

I  announced  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  would  follow  that  parliamentary 
cause  of  action  was  that  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  in  the  limited  time  we  have  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  to  get  across  to  the 
American  people  the  serious  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  proposals  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  on  foreign  aid  this  year. 

It  is  important  that  those  of  us  who 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
this  subject  matter  carry  out  our  trust 
of  taking  the  facts  of  this  issue  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
or  four  most  vital  issues  to  the  destiny 
of  this  country  that  will  be  considered 
by  this  Congress.  The  one  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  so  much  already  today,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  civil  rights,  I  would  put  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  because  no  matter  from 
what  angle  one  looks  at  the  civil  rights 
issue,  he  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  it 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  destiny  of 
this  Nation. 

Thus  far,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  listening  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill. 
It  is  my  evaluation  of  the  testimony  to 
date  that  they  have  made  an  exceedingly 
weak  case  in  support  of  the  bill.  They 
have  dealt  for  the  most  part  in  broad 
generalities.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  examine  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
minutia,  and  present  what  I  am  satisfied 
are  facts  that  clearly  justify  drastic  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  amount  sought  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  for  foreign  aid,  and  also  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  countries 
that  now  receive  foreign  aid.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  witnesses  admit  the  number 
of  107.  The  Senator  from  Idaho,  in  a 
great  speech  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  pointed  out  that,  outside 
the  Communist  bloc,  there  are  only 
eight  nations  in  all  the  world  who  are  not 
recipients  of  some  form  of  American  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

The  record  is  clear  that  since  1946  the 
American  taxpayers  have  made  avail¬ 
able,  in  round  numbers,  $100  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1963. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  discussion  before  our  committee  about 
the  problem  of  loans.  Some  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  witnesses  have  countered 
that  loans  have  increased.  Our  reply  is, 
“Not  fast  enough.” 

It  is  true  that  5  years  ago  some  of  us 
started  strenuous  objections  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
proportions  then  being  asked  for.  Five 
years  ago  95  percent  of  our  aid  money 
was  grant  money  and  5  percent  loan 
money.  We  finally  whittled  the  grant 
money  down  until  a  few  years  ago,  65 
percent  was  grant  money  and  35  percent 
loan  money. 

The  administration’s  bill  this  year 
would  result  in  approximately  the  same 
proportion.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  that  is  not 
nearly  good  enough.  Until  the  ratio  is 


somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  75 
percent  loan  money  and  25  percent  grant 
money,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  continue  to  vote  against  foreign  aid. 

I  want  to  stress  this  again,  because  it 
needs  to  be  said  over  and  over  again  in 
order  to  get  the  American  people  to 
understand  the  facts.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  civil  rights  issue,  the  final 
decision  will  not  be  made  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States:  the  final  de¬ 
cision  will  be  made  by  American  public 
opinion.  Members  of  Congress  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  fact  if  they  do  not  know  it 
now.  If  the  American  public  is  to  render 
an  enlightened  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
form  that  foreign  aid  should  take,  we 
must  get  the  facts  to  the  public,  and  we 
must  answer  such  arguments  as  adminis¬ 
tration  witnesses  have  been  making  on 
the  subject  matter  of  loans. 

They  have  been  testifying  before  our 
commitee  that  there  have  been  some 
increases  in  loans.  But  they  use  gener¬ 
alities.  They  talk  about  loans.  It  is 
necessary  to  ask — and  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  it — what  kind  of  loans?  What 
variety  of  loans?  Of  course,  there  is  an 
interesting  variety  of  loans.  There  are 
hard  loans  and  soft  loans.  Hard  loans 
are  loans  that  are  supposed  to  be  paid, 
eventually,  in  American  dollars.  Soft 
loans  are  repaid  in  terms  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  available  to  us  only  in  the  country 
of  the  currency.  We  can  spend  that  cur¬ 
rency  in  those  countries,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
country  itself.  Of  course,  that  is  not  a 
loan — that  is  a  subterfuge.  To  talk 
about  that  kind  of  financial  arrange¬ 
ment  as  a  loan,  without  being  very  care¬ 
ful  to  qualify  it  every  time  the  adminis¬ 
tration  spokesmen  talk  about  loans,  is, 
in  my  judgment,  grossly  misleading. 

When  we  talk  about  loans,  the  average 
citizen  assumes  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  going  to  get  interest.  We  have 
asked  for  memoranda  giving  us  a  de¬ 
tailed  account.  It  is  interesting  that  in 
the  formal  testimony  the  administration 
witnesses  presented  to  the  committee 
they  omitted  any  analysis  of  the  loans 
themselves.  The  testimony  was  notable 
for  what  it  did  not  say  more  than  for 
what  it  did  say.  It  was  noticeable  that 
the  testimony  failed  to  point  out  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  loans  bear  an 
interest  rate  of  three-quarters  of  1  per¬ 
cent,  which,  as  we  said  in  our  cross  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  witnesses,  probably 
does  not  even  cover  the  service  charge 
of  the  loan.  We  asked  for  information 
on  that  subject,  too.  We  want  to  know 
exactly  what  the  American  taxpayer  is 
out  of  pocket  in  connection  with  every 
dollar  of  foreign  aid. 

If  a  loan  is  obtained  at  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  interest,  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  out  of  pocket  additional  millions 
of  dollars.  Do  not  forget,  hard  American 
dollars  cannot  be  loaned  to  country  X, 
Y,  or  Z  at  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
without  the  American  taxpayer  in  fact 
giving  a  substantial  additional  amount 
of  aid  to  the  country  that  is  the  recipient 
of  a  low  interest  loan. 

Why?  It  is  because  of  the  operation 
of  our  monetary  system  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  must  pay  the  cost  of  the 


use  of  that  money,  for  the  American 
taxpayer,  through  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  borrows  the  money  that 
is  loaned  to  a  foreign  country,  and  the 
American  taxpayer,  in  fact,  pays  an  in¬ 
terest  charge  for  the  use  of  that  money 
by  his  own  Government.  That  is  a  flex¬ 
ible  figure,  but  the  last  one  I  saw  from 
the  Treasury  Department  was  that  such 
loans  cost  the  American  taxpayer  3  V4 
percent. 

If  we  are  getting  no  higher  than  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  in  interest  from 
a  foreign  country,  it  means  that  we  are 
making  an  additional  subsidy  grant  to 
the  country  that  obtains  this  kind  of 
loan. 

The  American  people  must  understand 
that  point.  I  find  that  as  they  under¬ 
stand  it,  increasing  numbers  of  them 
share  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us 
who  are  critical  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams. 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  administration  wit¬ 
nesses  that  there  is  a  grace  period  on 
many  loans  for  as  long  as  10  years;  that 
is,  for  10  years  the  countries  do  not  have 
to  pay  a  cent  in  reduction  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 

We  have  tried  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  hearings  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  this  creates  some  very  seri¬ 
ous  psychological  barriers  in  the  way  of 
the  final  payment  of  the  loan,  and  that 
it  will  create  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
us  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  nations, 
“Well,  eventually  they  will  forgive  the 
whole  thing;  there  will  not  be  10  years 
of  grace,  but  there  will  be  grace  in  per¬ 
petuity;  and  eventually,  we  can  get  a 
final  cancellation  of  the  loan.” 

As  we  go  around  the  world,  as  some 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  do  from  time  to  time,  we  find — 
at  least  I  have  found — the  increasing 
impression  developing  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  Uncle  Sam  probably  will  not  ever 
even  attempt  to  collect  the  loan.  This 
must  be  stopped.  We  have  a  great, 
solemn  obligation  to  protect  the  financial 
interest  of  the  American  taxpayer  in  our 
foreign  aid  program;  and  we  have  not 
been  doing  it. 

I  make  these  comments  in  further  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  I  will  follow  what  in 
some  quarters  is  regarded  as  an  unpop¬ 
ular  course  of  action  in  using  this  desk 
in  the  Senate  as  the  medium  for  dis¬ 
seminating  factual  knowledge  to  the 
American  people  about  the  operation  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

AID  PROGRAM  RELATES  TO  NATO  NUCLEAR  FORCE 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  this  year 
over  foreign  aid  foreshadows  another  in¬ 
ternational  issue  that  promises  to  be 
costly,  and,  in  my  opinion,  valueless  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  issue  of  the 
surface  fleet  of  missile-carrying  freight¬ 
ers  being  proposed  by  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  NATO.  It  in¬ 
volves  another  heavy  expenditure.  It  in¬ 
volves  another  subsidy  to  NATO,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  NATO  countries 
are  in  better  financial  position  than  the 
United  States,  and  when  they  ought  to 
be  required  to  start  paying  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden  of  protecting  free¬ 
dom  in  the  world. 
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Because  West  Germany  is  denied  by 
treaty  the  right  to  manufacture  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  or  missiles,  and  because 
many  Europeans  fear  that  the  United 
States  would  not  use  its  domestic-based 
weapons  in  defense  of  Europe,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  believes  that  a  NATO  nu¬ 
clear  force  will  accommodate  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  our  allies  to  the  current  U.S. 
monopoly  over  the  nuclear  forces  of  the 
Western  World.  Our  proposal  calls  for 
the  manning  of  these  vessels  by  mixed 
crews  from  all  participating  nations; 
neither  the  crews  nor  any  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  forces  could  be  withdrawn  from 
NATO  command  by  the  contributing 
country. 

This  subject  was  discussed  in  some 
depth  at  the  recent  Ottawa  Conference. 
In  my  judgment,  that  conference  bodes 
ill  for  the  United  States,  if  we  carry  out 
the  U.S.  proposal  for  further  aid  to 
NATO,  to  which  the  Ottawa  meeting 
was  only  a  preliminary.  Today  I  direct 
my  attention  to  this  particular  proposal. 

It  stems  from  a  great  dilemma  fac¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  On  the  one  hand, 
our  allies  are  more  economically  and 
politically  independent  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II;  they  doubt  that  they 
should  continue  to  rely  completely  on  the 
U.S.  nuclear  force  for  their  protection. 
The  European  members  of  NATO  are  im¬ 
patient  to  have  nuclear  forces  of  their 
own,  that  will  not  be  subject  to  Amer¬ 
ican  control  and  American  veto. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
is  anxious  to  prevent  the  spread  of  inde¬ 
pendent  nuclear  forces.  We  know  that 
so  long  as  only  we  and  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  have  the  nuclear  capacity,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  nuclear  war  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  our  two  countries.  Once  many 
nations  have  the  nuclear  capacity,  we 
will  lose  control  of  the  peace  or  war  is¬ 
sue,  so  far  as  the  Western  World  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  answer  of  the  administration 
has,  in  effect,  been  an  effort  to  preempt 
nuclear  forces  by  almost  literally  “buy¬ 
ing  them  up.”  We  know  it  would  be  very 
expensive  for  our  European  allies  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  huge  development  of  nuclear 
and  missile  forces.  So  we  are  offering  to 
pay  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  nuclear 
force  under  NATO  command,  with  the 
understanding  that  although  they  will 
share  in  its  operation,  we  will  continue 
to  have  a  veto  over  its  use. 

We  are  proposing  that  the  United 
States  and  Germany  each  pay  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  this  surface  fleet,  which 
will  amount  to  about  $2%  billion  apiece, 
with  Britain  scheduled  to  pay  only  10 
percent  and  all  the  others  the  remaining 
10  percent.  Moreover,  we  are  trying  to 
“sweeten  the  pot”  for  the  Europeans  by 
telling  them  the  freighters  will  be  built 
in  their  shipyards.  Nothing  is  being  said 
about  how  many  will  be  built  in  Ameri¬ 
can  shipyards,  which  need  business 
much  more,  in  many  cases,  than  do  the 
Europeans,  nor  about  the  further  drain 
of  U.S.  dollars  into  Europe  which  this 
will  cause. 

UNITED  STATES  CANNOT  CONTROL  ALL  WESTERN 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

It  is  my  present  opinion  that  the  ven¬ 
ture  will  be  a  faiure.  It  will  fail  because 
in  the  end,  we  not  only  will  have  paid 


much  more  than  our  share,  but  we  will 
lose  control  of  it,  too.  The  effort  to 
maintain  complete  control  over  western 
nuclear  forces  is  an  impossible  objec¬ 
tive  to  achieve.  We  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  possible  while  the 
United  States  alone  was  financially  able 
to  develop  such  forces. 

Today,  France,  Britain,  and  Germany 
are  all  capable  of  developing  them  alone, 
and  certainly  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
Right  now,  France  is  going  ahead  with 
her  independent  nuclear  force,  and  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  the  surface  fleet 
because  of  our  veto  over  it.  So  even  if 
we  proceed,  we  still  will  not  accomplish 
our  objective  of  monopolizing  western 
nuclear  power. 

The  only  way  we  can  bring  France 
into  this  force  and  persuade  her  to  give 
up  her  independent  force,  is  to  give  up 
our  veto.  That  is  why  I  say  that  in  the 
end  we  not  only  will  be  paying  France’s 
share  of  this  froce,  but  we  will  lose  con¬ 
trol  of  it,  too. 

In  short,  the  whole  idea  is  unsound  fi¬ 
nancially  and  militarily  for  the  United 
States.  I  am  sorry  to  see  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  going  to  Europe  to  promote  some¬ 
thing  that  seems  to  me  so  ill-advised. 
However  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  possi¬ 
bly  go  to  Europe  and  not  have  this  sub¬ 
ject  matter  raised  in  one  or  more  of  his 
conferences. 

The  current  debate  on  foreign  aid  will 
center  on  the  undue  share  of  the  military 
burden  of  the  Western  World  already 
being  borne  by  the  United  States.  We 
must  immediately  bring  home  to  our 
allies  and  to  the  administration  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  bought 
with  American  money.  The  time  to  start 
bringing  that  home  is  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 


ay, 

hts 

this 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINEJ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President/  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  ma^y/eld 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  that  he  may/raise 
the  point  of  no  quorum,  without  i$y  Ira 
ing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President/ 1  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  withhold  for  a 
moment  his  suggestion  of  /he  absence  of 
a  quorum? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  withhold  my  request. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Is  this, A  call  for  a  quo¬ 
rum  prior  to  a  speech'  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia  plans  to 
make?  If  so,  I  slfall  be  delighted  to 
join  in  the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  call  for  the 
quorum  will  be  to  enable  several  Sena¬ 
tors  who  wish  to /be  present  when  I  make 
a  brief  speech  concerning  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday,  last,  in 
the  prayer  case,  to  come  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that.  The  only  reason  why  I  inquired 
was  that  I  assumed  that  later  in  the 
afternoon  the  President’s  message  on 
civil  rights  would  be  read. 

Mr.  president,  I  should  like  to  pro¬ 
pound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
derstanding  that  in  accordance 
derstandings  previously  reached 
the  President’s  message  on  civil 
will  be  read  to  the 
lafternoon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
son  in  the  chair) .  The  mess; 
the  desk;  it  has,  not  been  ri 
Chair  does  not  know  what  t 
of  the  Senate  is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  hesfr  the  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  delivery  of  that  speech,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  will  request  that  the 
President’s  message  on  civil  rights  be 
read.  At  that  time,  I  , shall  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  president,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Republican  Senators 
are  now  having  a  conference  on  the  civil 
rights  bill.  It  is  our  hope  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  call  for  a  live  quorum,  it  will 
be  deferred  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
that  conference. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  call  that  is 
about  to  be  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  not  be  for  a  live 
quorum.  / 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  intend  to  insist 
upon  a  live  quorum.  Some  Senators 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  notified  in 
order  that  they  may  be  present  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
speaks.  I  am  about  to  renew  my  sug- 
;ion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and 
after  the  call  has  proceeded  for  a  few 
tines,  I  shall  withdraw  the  request. 
Mr.  FONG.  Very  well. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
■fthe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRAYER  CASE  DECISION 

MrXROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
decisioii  announced  on  Monday  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  prayer  cases 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  is  so 
long,  so  involved,  and  so  contradictory, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  appraise 
what  it  actuary  means.  Of  course,  it 
carries  forward Nthe  two  basic  errors  of 
the  New  York  pi\yer  case  of  last  year; 
namely,  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “establishment  of 
religion”  and  the  appflcation  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
State  laws  on  the  subject  of  prayers  in 
public  schools. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  yeaK  and  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  so  effectively  pointed  out  on 
the  NBC  television  program  last  IHonday 
night,  what  Jefferson,  Madison^  and 
other  advocates  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  complained  of  in  colonial  dHys 
was  the  maintenance  by  taxation  of 
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acting  as  executors  for  a  British  creditor 
sued.the  State  of  Georgia.  In  Chisholm  v. 

Georgia,  2  Dallas  419  (1792),  the  Court 
found  against  Georgia.  The  Georgia  Legis¬ 
lature  immediately  passed  a  law  imposing 
the  death  penalty  on  anyone  trying  to  ex¬ 
ecute  the  order  of  the  Court. 

There  is  no  record  that  anyone  tried  to  en¬ 
force  the  orders.  The  Nation  was  so  aroused, 
however,  at  whal  was  considered  an  invasion 
of  States  rights  that  the  11th  amendment 
was  adopted.  This',  of  course,  provided  that 
the  judicial  power  \of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
suit  against  a  State  by  citizens  of  another 
State  or  by  citizens  of  a  foreign  state. 

It  was  in  1801,  however,  that  the  Court 
became  embroiled  in  what  may  well  be  its 
most  significant  struggle  for  prestige.  In 
February,  just  before  Jefferson  was  to  be  in¬ 
augurated,  Congress  changed  the  judicial 
system  of  the  country  with  the  passage  of 
the  Circuit  Court  Act.  The  Supreme  Court 
Justices  would  no  longer  be  circuit  riders 
and  (note)  their  number  was  reduced  to 
five.  The  obvious  reason  for  the  reduction 
was  to  prevent  Jefferson  from  filling  the  va¬ 
cancy  likely  to  occur  with  the  departure  of 
Justice  Cushing  who  was  old  and  in  ill 
health.  In  another  act,  Congress  created 
the  positions  of  more  than  20  justices  of  the  \ioubt  in  my  mind  that  such  an  alteration 


Marbury  did  not  get  his  commission.  Yet 
in  reaching  it,  Marshall  made  it  very  clear 
that  had  the  Court  the  jurisdiction  to  issue 
a  writ  of  mandamus  at  all,  it  would  have 
issued  one  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  this 
case. 

Almost  overlooked  at  the  time  was  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Marshall’s  answer  to  the  third 
question.  The  principle,  firmly  established 
now,  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  power 
the  Court  may  find  an  act  of  Congress  un¬ 
constitutional  is  the  one  which  distinguishes 
our  Government  from  any  other  which  has 
been  known.  There  were  other  governments 
in  which  there  was  a  separation  of  powers. 
There  were  other  governments  in  which 
there  were  checks  and  balances.  But  there 
were  no  other  governments  in  which  acts  of 
the  parliament  or  legislature  could  be  held 
invalid  by  the  courts. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  intended  this  result. 
There  is  even  less  doubt  that  the  framers 


in  the  Constitution.  The  other  two  amend-, 
ments  would  equally  alter  its  purpose,  and' 
in  my  opinion,  would  challenge  the  Federal 
Union  of  the  States.  But  I  will  not  tfike 
the  time  to  discuss  them  here.  Sufficient  to 
my  purposes  is  the  fact  that  all  three  of  the 
proposed  amendments  were  approved  by  the 
council,  and  it  was  decided  to  pregfent  them 
to  the  48  State  legislatures  which  would  be 
meeting  this  year.  / 

The  first  two  proposals  ha vp  already  been 
quietly  approved  by  one-third  of  the  States 
needed  to  compel  Congress  to  call  a  national 
convention  on  them,  while  the  third  one, 
the  proposal  which  would,  In  effect,  overturn 
the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  acted  upon 
favorably  by  State  legislatures  in  four  States 
(Arkansas,  Wyominjgf Florida,  and  Alabama) . 

It  seems  incredible  that  constitutional 
changes  of  such,  magnitude  could  be  under 
consideration  in  our  Republic  with  such 
little  talk  about  them.  There  have  been 
several  newspaper  stories  about  their  impact. 


intended  that  the  Court  have  the  power  to-  but  I  am  s6rry  to  say,  there  has  been  little 


strike  down  State  legislation  which  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Were  it 
possible  for  the  State  legislatures  to  make 
the  final  determination  of  the  validity  of 
their  acts,  the  whole  character  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  system  would  be  altered.  There  is  no 


peace  to  be  filled  by  the  President.  Adams 
signed  the  acts  and  began  feverishly  mak¬ 
ing  appointments  to  the  new  positions.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  it  was  up  to  John  Mar¬ 
shall  to  fill  out,  seal  and  deliver  the  com¬ 
missions  to  these  new  appointees.  By  mid¬ 
night  of  March  3,  1801,  all  had  been  sealed 
but  a  few  remained  undelivered.  Upon  his 
inauguration,  Jefferson  vowed  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  these  midnight 
appointees  from  taking  office.  He  ordered 
James  Madison,  his  Secretary  of  State,  not 
to  deliver  the  commissions  which  remained 
on  his  desk. 

It  was  just  a  little  more  than  a  month 
earlier  that  John  Marshall  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  as  Chief  Justice.  When 
one  of  the  midnight  appointees  named  Mar¬ 
bury,  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for  an 
order  directing  Madison  to  deliver  to  him 
the  commission  which  had  been  signed  and 
sealed,  it  was  the  Court  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  which  agreed  to  hear  argument  on 
the  petition  during  the  next  term  of  the 
Court.  Jefferson  was  outraged  and  de¬ 
manded  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Circuit 
Court  Act,  and  this  brought  Congress  into 
the  fray  which  had  started  as  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Executive  and  the  Court. 

Congress  repealed  the  act,  passed  a  new 
one  putting  the  Justices  back  on  the  circuits. 


would  be  a  disastrous  one.  Yet  today  there 
is  a  ground-swell  of  opinion  for  making  such 
a  change — for  creating  a  supreme  court  Of 
the  States  which  would  be  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  any  alleged  conflict  between  State 
law  and  Federal  law. 

Some  of  - the  advocates  of  this  chghge  are 
the  same  people  who  would  impeach  the 
Chief  Justice\pecause  he  is  identified  with  a 
few  decisions  they  do  not  like— With  Brown 
against  Board  and  Pennsylvania  against 
Nelson.  They  are  the  same'people  who  in 
the  name  of  fighting  an  eziemy  would  give 
up  the  very  institutions  .  "Which  distinguish 
our  way  of  life  from  that  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  enemy.  The  ground- 
swell  may  grow  to  a  tidal  wave  that  engulfs 
us  unless  those  who  are  most  qualified  to 
speak  out  against  these  changes  do  speak 
out.  This  is  the  role  of  the  lawyer. 

The  lawyer, ,  inore  than  any  other  man, 
has  the  ability,  has  the  duty,  to  silence  the 
critics — -not /by  muffling  their  voices — not  by 
making  them  outlaws — no,  the  lawyer’s  duty 
is  to  silexice  the  critics  by  inundating  them 
with  a  wave  of  logic. 

When  the  critics  say  that  the  Nelson  case 
has  left  the  States  defenseless  against  those 
who  would  subvert  the  State,  publicize  the 
facts.  The  Nelson  case  leaves  a  State  free 


and  by  revising  the  terms  of  Court  forced  an  th°Se  wh°  wou\d  subvert  the 

'  State.  It  is  the  punishment  of  those  who 
adjournment  for  14  months.  .  would  subvert  the  Nation  that  is  the  exclu- 


Marshall  and  the  Court  were  patient,  how¬ 
ever,  and  began  hearing  the  Marbury  case 
on  February  9,  1803.  Madison  and  Attorney 
General  Lincoln  were  completely  uncoopera¬ 
tive.  No  one  knew  what  had  become  of 
Marbury’s  commission.  The  Chief  Justice, 
of  course,  knew  that  it  had  existed  since  he 
signed  and  sealed  it.  It  was  an  affidavit  of 
a  clerk  and  another  by  James  Marshall,  the 
brother  of  the  Chief  Justice,  however,  which 
the  Court  accepted  as  evicj^nce  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  commissio: 

You  all  know  what  the, Chief  Justice  did  in 
his  opinion.  He  asked  three  questions: 

1.  Has  Marbury  a  right  to  the  commission? 

2.  If  he  has  a  right,  do  the  laws  of  the 
country  afford  him  a  remedy? 

3.  If  they  afford  him  a  remedy,  is  it  a 
mandamus  issuing  from  this  Court? 

He  answered' “Yes”  to  the  first  two  ques¬ 
tions  and  “Ijo”  to  the  third.  In  answering 
“No”  to  thp  third  question,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  t6  hold  that  the  act  of  Congress 
which  conferred  original  Jurisdiction  on  the 
Supreme  Court  to  issue  writ  of  mandamus  to 
persoiis  holding  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  was  unconstitutional. 
This  is  the  result  Jefferson  actually  wanted. 


sive  province  of  the  Federal  Government. 

If  this  fails  to  satisfy  the  critics,  the  lawyer 
must  point  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
change  the  Supreme  Court  in  order  to 
change  the  result.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
change  the  law.  But  by  all  means  let  the 
critics  know  what  troubles  in  the  war 
against  communism  a  change  in  the  law 
would  entail.  Let  them  know  how  50  State 
laws  paralleling  the  Smith  Act  and 
the  Communist  Control  Act  would  hamper 
the  FBI.  And  by  all  means  let  your  Con¬ 
gressmen  know  how  you  feel  about  H.R.  3, 
the  perennial  measure  to  overrule  Nelson 
which  would  at  the  same  time  open  a  pan¬ 
dora’s  box  of  legal  miseries.  Let  them  know 
also  that  you  can’t  change  the  Constitution 
by  changing  the  Court  or  its  functions.  Let 
them  know  too  that  until  the  14th  amend¬ 
ment  is  repealed  it  must  be  enforced. 

The  proposal  to  create  a  “court  of  the 
Union”  composed  of  the  chief  justices  of 
the  50  States,  was  presented  last  December 
in  Chicago  to  an  assembly  of  State  delega¬ 
tions  held  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern¬ 
ments.  It  was  one  of  a  package  of  three  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  make  basic  changes 


more  than  a  murmur  in  the  legal  profession. 
A  proposal  to  subvert  the  Supreme  Court 
with  a  "court  of  the  Union”  should  be  a 
clarion  call  to  the  legal  profession,  and  their 
voices  should  be  ringing  in  debate  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  another. 

/  Can  you  imagine  such  a  proposal  going 
unnoticed  by  the  members  of  the  bar  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic?  Lawyers  would 
have  been  asking  one  another  whether  such 
a  proposal  would  in  any  way  endanger  our 
liberties,  or  suppress  our  minorities.  Would 
it  strip  the  Court  of  powers  essential  to  a 
strong  Federal  Union  of  the  States?  Would 
it  lead  to  confusion  and  chaos  and  squab¬ 
bling  among  the  States  reminiscent  of  that 
which  existed  almost  200  years  ago  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation? 

I  am  sure  that  our  legal  forebears  would 
have  analyzed  the  proposal  anxiously  and 
sharply  from  every  angle,  and  that  is  what 
we  of  the  mid-20th  century  bar  must  do.  For 
after  all,  if  the  legal  profession  is  not  the 
watchdog  for  the  Supreme  Court,  who  is? 

No  lawyer  should  ever  -give  up  his  right 
to  disagree  with  the  Court.  But  every  lawyer 
should  be  very  conscious  of  the  role  he  must 
play  in  the  defense  of  the  Court  as  an  insti¬ 
tution.  There  is  a  very  special  reason  for 
the  lawyer  to  plead  the  case  for  the  Court. 
Whenever  a  President  is  attacked,  he  may 
strike  back  at  his  critics.  Whenever  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  is  attacked,  he  may  strike 
back  at  his  critics.  When  a  Justice  is  at¬ 
tacked,  he  has  no  voice  but  that  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  bar.  The  current  wave  of  anti- 
Court  propaganda  must  surely  pass  as  have 
earlier  assaults  upon  our  third  coordinate 
branch  of  government.  But  we  should  short¬ 
en  this  misguided  and  somewhat  ridiculous 
emotional  outburst  so  that  the  discussion 
and  disposition  of  substantive  issues  can 
proceed  without  distortion  and  clouds  cast  by 
this  attack  upon  the  institution  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

In  this  attack  by  misguided  zealots  we 
need  attorneys  for  the  defense  of  the  Court 
as  an  institution. 

That  is  your  role  as  a  lawyer.  That  is  my 
role  as  a  lawyer.  You  as  newly  elected  mem¬ 
bers  and  I  as  an 'honorary  member  of  the 
order  of  the  Coif,  must,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  be  conscious  of  the  importance  of  that 
role.  May  God  help  you  and  me  to  play  it 
well.  \  — 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  en¬ 
thusiastically  support  the  President’s 
civil  rights  proposals.  I  consider  them 
a  charter  for  human  rights  which  Amer¬ 
ica  needs  and  needs  badly. 

I  understand  that  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  the  full  text 
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of  tliijs  historic  statement  will  be  read  to 
the  Senate  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  intention 
to  have  a  quorum  call — a  live  quorum — 
and  to  have  the  full  text  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  read.  It  has  been  read 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  concur,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  the  leadership  has  decided 
to  have  the  message  read.  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  the  last  paragraph,  in 
which  the  President  says:\ 

I  therefore  ask  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  set  aside  sectional  and  political  ties,  and 
to  look  at  this  issue  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Nation.  I  ask  you  to  look\into  your 
hearts — not  in  search  of  charity\  for  the 
Negro  neither  wants  nor  needs  condescen¬ 
sion — but  for  the  one  plain,  proud,  and  price- 
less  quality  that  unites  us  all  as  Americs 
a  sense  of  justice.  In  this  year  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation  centennial,  justice  requires  us  to 


—  SENA 

toric  promises  and  restore  our  national  j 
image  as  the  unqualified  champion  of  j 
human  freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  this  morn¬ 
ing  from  the’ president  of  the  Jefferson  j 
Club  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  a  resolution 
passed  by  that  group  in  support,  of  Fed-  j 
eral  legislation  in  behalf  of  ciyil  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  j 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu-  j 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  | 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Negro  citizens  of  our  coun-  j 
try  are  engaged  in  a  crucial  struggle  to  ob-  1 
tain  all  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  to  them  j 
by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  and 

Whereas  in  various  areas  both  in  the  j 
South  and  in  the  North  these  basic  rights  j 
are  denied  to  them  in  full  or  in  part;  and  [ 

Whereas  it  appears  necessary  that  certain  ' 
Federal  legislation  must  be  enacted  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Federal  Government  with  the  power 
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insure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  all  AmerX  to  assert  and  maintain  the  civil  rights  of 
icans  and  their  posterity — not  merely  for  \  minorities  in  courts  of  law;  and 


reasons  of  economic  efficiency,  world  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  domestic  tranquillity — but,  above 
all,  because  it  is  right. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  and 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  civil  rights 
message  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  today  and  shall  vote  for  the 
comprehensive  legislation  program  it 
recommended.  I  will  take  every  meas¬ 
ure  possible  to  see  to  it  that  Congress 
stays  in  session  until  this  program  has 
been  voted  upon,  however  long  that  may 
be. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of  the 
President’s  recommendations  are  almost 
identical  to  bills  which  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  and  cosponsored  in  the  past,  in¬ 
cluding  legislation  on  voting  rights, 
school  desegregation,  financial  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  desegregating  school 
districts,  equal  accommodation  in  public 
facilities,  and  fair  employment  practices 
legislation.  There  are  some  differences 
of  approach,  and  where  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  I  shall  certainly  support  that  legis¬ 
lation  which  seems  the  strongest  and 
most  effective. 

The  President’s  emphasis  on  economic 
measures  and  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  programs  to  attack  the  shocking 
problem  of  unemployment  among 
Negroes  should  be  applauded. 

The  proposal  for  general  legislation 
prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal  funds  un¬ 
der  any  guise  for  segregated  facilities  of 
any  kind  also  has  my  vigorous  support. 

I  have  supported  this  principle  con¬ 
sistently  on  specific  appropriation  bills 
for  many  years,  and  believe  the  matter 
should  be  settled  once  and  for  all 
through  general  legislation. 

I  commend  the  statesmanlike  tone  of 
this  message.  It  was  strong,  it  was  re¬ 
sponsible;  it  was  comprehensive.  This 
is  a  program  worth  fighting  for  to  the 
ultimate  degree,  whatever  the  cost  may 
be  in  terms  of  other  legislation  or  in 
terms  of  political  unity.  The  passing 
of  this  civil  rights  legislation  is  a  moral 
and  constitutional  imperative  that  must 
be  achieved  if  we  are  to  redeem  our  his- 


Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  : 
States  has  submitted  or  is  about  to  submit 
to\  the  Congress  proposals  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  laws  relating  to  (1)  eradica- ; 
tion  qf  discrimination  in  places  of  public ! 
commerce  and  assembly  and  accommoda¬ 
tion,  (2j  more  prompt  and  encompassing 
desegregation  of  schools  in  compliance  with  j 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  1954,  and 
(3)  fpr  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  vot¬ 
ing  rights  of  minorities  especially  in  the 
Southern  States :  Now,  therefore,  it  is 
unanimously 

Resolved  by  thb,  Jefferson  Club  of  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn,,  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  fully  'supports  the  American; 
Negro  in  his  struggle  tpr  civil  rights. 

2.  That  it  fully  supports  the  program  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  designed 
to  defend  and  secure  those\ights. 

3.  That  it  respectfully  urges  its  Repre- ! 
sentatives  in  Congress  to  vote  for  and  vig¬ 
orously  support  the  legislation,  proposed  or 
to  be  proposed  by  the  President 

4.  That  the  two  Senators  fronK  Connecti¬ 
cut  do  all  within  their  power  to  prevent  a 
Senate  filibuster  which  would  debar  the, 
legislation  from  coming  to  a  vote  Op  the: 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  ^ent 
to  the  following  persons  in  Washington 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  U.S.  Senator;  Hoi 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  U.S.  Senator;  Hon.  Ab¬ 
ner  Sibal,  Representative,  Fourth  Connecti¬ 
cut  District;  Hon.  Bernard  Grabowski,  Rep- 
resentative-at-Large. 

Jefferson  Cltjb  of  Ridgefield. 

By  Peter  S.  Alexander,  President. 

Attest: 

Peter  J.  Robutucci, 

  Secretary. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  AMERI¬ 
CAN  POULTRY  PRODUCTS  BY 
EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  under  our  foreign- aid 
program  the  poultry  farmers  in  foreign 
countries  have  received  over  $6  million 
from  the  American  taxpayers  to  finance 
the  expansion  of  their  poultry  industry. 
This  has  been  done  at  a  time  when  our 
own  domestic  poultry  industry  has  been 
facing  a  grave  situation  as  the  result  of 
losing  its  export  markets. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market,  there  has  been 


continuous  discrimination  against  Amer¬ 
ican  poultry  products. 

The  most  recent  action  was  the  fur¬ 
ther  increase  of  1  y4  cents  in  the  variable 
fees,  bringing  the  present  charges  to 
around  14  cents  per  pound. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been 
urging  Governor  Herter,  as  our  trade 
representative,  to  insist  upon  a  correc¬ 
tion  in  these  discriminatory  tariffs  and 
to  advise  the  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  countries  that,  unless  some  correc¬ 
tion  is  made,  we  shall  be  forced  to  take 
retaliatory  steps.  However,  rather  than 
obtaining  favorable  action,  we  now  find 
that  under  our  foreign-aid  program  the 
Federal  Government  has  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  been  financing  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  poultry  industry  in  many 
countries  which  in  turn  will  be  supply¬ 
ing  the  European  Common  Market  on 
more  favorable  tariff  arrangements  than 
those  accorded  to  the  American  farmers. 

For  example,  under  our  foreign-aid 
program  we  have  made  available,  in  out¬ 
right  grants  and  loans,  over  $6  million  to 
finance  the  expansion  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  in  these  countries.  Those  loans 
and  grants  are  broken  down  as  follows: 

Libya:  $50,000  to  introduce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  improved  breeding  stock. 

Morocco:  $88,000  to  provide  a  poultry 
adviser  and  equipment  for  a  poultry  sta¬ 
tion  with  10,000  Rhode  Island  Red  chicks 
plus  another  $2  million  made  available 
to  buy  18,000  tons  of  surplus  grain.  Just 
how  they  expect  10,000  chicks  to  eat 
18,000  tons  of  feed  has  as  yet  not  been 
explained. 

Tunisia:  $659,000  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  enlargement  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  industry. 

Sudan:  $200,000  to  establish  a  3,000 
hen  breeding  flock,  30,000  egg  hatchery, 
and  a  feed  mixing  plant. 

Nigeria:  $486,000  to  improve  its 
poultry  industry. 

The  Dominican  Republic:  A  develop¬ 
ment  grant  of  $40,000  to  build  up  its 
poultry  industry. 

Greece:  A  $300,000  loan  was  made  to 
the  Voktas  Feeds,  Inc.,  in  Greece,  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  poultry-raising  facilities. 

India:  The  Arbor  Acres  Farm,  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  IBEC — International  Bank 
Econ-Corp. — in  India,  received  a  loan  of 
$2.5  million  for' the  purpose  of  improve¬ 
ment  of  poultry  production  in  that 
country. 

Altogether  $6,323,000  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  has  been  spent  in  these  various 
countries  to  build  up  the  poultry  industry 
in  competition  with  our  already  hard- 
pressed  poultrymen.  Of  course,  as  tax¬ 
payers  our  American  poultrymen  are 
paying  both  ways. 


CREDENTIALS  OF  USURPING  POW¬ 
ERS  OF  HUNGARY  ACCEPTED  IN 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr. 'president,  within 
the  last  10  days  it  was\decided  in  the 
United  Nations  to  accept  the  credentials 
of  the  representatives  sent  to  the  United 
Nations  by  the  usurping  powers  of  the 
government  in  Hungary.  Since  the 
Hungarian  revolution  in  1956  each  year 
the  credentials  of  the  usurping  Commu¬ 
nist  leaders,  under  the  direction 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  voted  to  report  Mexican  farm  labor  bill.  House 

committee  completed  markup  of  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  House  committee  voted 
to  report  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  House  Rules  Committee  cleared  bill  to 
expand  vocational  education  program.  House  committee  reported  bill  to  exclude 
lumber  shipments  from  certain  Shipping  Act  requirements.  House  committee  received 
ermission  to  report  Area  Redevelopment  bill  by  Sat  »\  Reps,  Widnall  and  Langen 
Criticized  Area  Redevelopment  program.  Rep.  Rosenthal\f avored  establishment  of 
Office  of  Consumers.  Rep.  Lindsay  introduced  and  discussed  wilderness  bill. 

SENATE 


1.  FARM  LABOR.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  voted  to  report (but  did 

not  actually  report)  with  amendment  S.  1703,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program,  p.  D5&9 

2.  NOMINATIONS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  approved  for  reporting  the 

nominations  of  Kenneth  T.  Anderson  and  Lorin  T.  Bice  to  be  member^  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  p.  D589 

3.  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  The  Appropriations  Committee  voted  to  re¬ 

port  (but  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  5888. 
p.  D589 
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4.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
"completed  markup  of  H,  R.  3490,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  and 
ordered  a  clean  bill  introduced  (H»  R.  7385)."  p.  D591 


5.  LUMBER.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  with  amendment 

H.  R.  1157,  to  exclude  domestic  shipments  of  lumber  from  certain  tariff  filing 
requirements  under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  (H.  Rept.  630) .  p.  13146 


6.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consi< 
tion  of  H.  R.  4955,  to  improve  and  expand  the  vocational  education  progr* 
(H.  Rept.  632).  pp.  13129,  13146 


sra- 


7.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Unanimous  consent  was  granted  to  the  Banking  and'  Currency 
Committee  to  file  a  report  by  midnight  Sat.,  Aug.  3,  on  S.  1163,  t 6  amend 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  p.  13129 

Rep.  Widnall  criticized  administration  of  the  Area  Re development  program 
and  inserted  an  editorial  critical  of  the  reported  political  /deal  to  tie 
passage  of  area  redevelopment  legislation  with  passage  of  cotton  legislation.  . 
pp.  13137-8  /  I 

Rep.  Langen  criticized  the  reported  consideration  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  of  "the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  potafco  processing  plant  in 
one  section  of  Minnesota  to  compete  with  processing  plants  in  the  very  same 
State."  p.  13138 

F.ep0  Rhodes  commended  accomplishments  of  the  apda  redevelopment  program  in 
Pa.  p.  13130 


8.  CONSUMER  COUNCIL.  Rep.  Rosenthal  criticized  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council  as 
having  "displayed  excessive  timidity  and  administrative  ineptitude  during  its 
brief  history,"  and  favored  enactment  of  legislation  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Office  of  Consumers,  pp.  13141- 


9.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil/Service  Committee  reported  without 

amendment  H.  R.  6396,  to  permit  certain  Federal  employees  to  elect  to  receive 
compensation  in  accordance  with  Sec.  401  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1945  in  lieu  of  certain  compensation  at  a  saved  rate  (H.  Rept.  624).  pp.  £ 


13145-6 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Pos^  Office  and  Civil\Service  Committee  voted  to 
report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  10,  to  extend  apportionment  requirements  in 
the  Civil  Service  Act  to  temporary  summer  employment,  p.  D591 


10.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Gonzalez  opposed  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for 
extension  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  p.  14070 


11.  EXPENDITURES.  R.eyi  Curtis  criticized  Administration  fiscal  policies  and 

inserted  a  table  comparing  the  original  budget  estimates  with  the  final  figures 
for  fiscal  1963,  including  those  for  this  Department,  p.  13137 


12,  DATA  PROCESSING.  Received  from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  an 
interim  report  on  the  use  of  electronic  data  equipment  (H.  Rept.  627). 

P< 


1314 


13.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  the  legislative  program  as  follows: 
Mon.,  Consent  Calendar,  followed  by  consideration  under  motions  to  suspend  the 
/ules  of  ii.  R.  6997 ,  program  for  oceanography,  and  H.  R.  1157,  to  exempt 
lumber  shipments  from  certain  Shipping  Act  requirements,  and  Tues.  and  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  week,  Private  Calendar.  H.  R.  4955,  expansion  of  vocational 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  1, 1963 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representor 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1963”. 

5  PART  I 

6  Chapter  1— Policy 

7  Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

8  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 

9  and  section  101,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby 

10  deleted. 

11  Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
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1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  statement  of  policy,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph,  strike 
out  “should  emphasize  long-range  development  assistance” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “shall  emphasize  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  assistance”. 

(1))  Immediately  after  the  seventh  paragraph,  insert  the 
following : 

“The  Congress  further  declares  that,  in  order  to  assure 
that  each  program  of  assistance  under  this  part  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  policies  stated  in  this  section,  each  request  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  such  program  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  statement  setting  forth — 

“  ( 1 )  the  purposes  of  such  program, 

“(2)  the  specific  objectives  of  such  program,  and 
“(3)  the  priorities  assigned  to  such  purposes  and 

objectives, 

which  will  he  adhered  to  in  the  administration  of  such 
program.” 

(c)  The  eighth  paragraph  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  funds  great  attention  and  consideration  should 
he  given  to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the  United 
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States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which  do  not,  as  a  result  of 
United  States  assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this 
Act,  whether  or  not  such  efforts  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China.” 

(d)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  paragraph  insert  the 
following : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  of  assistance  under  chapter  2  of  this  part, 
every  possible  precaution  should  he  taken  to  assure  that  such 
assistance  is  not  diverted  to  short-term  emergency  purposes 
(such  as  budgetary  purposes,  balance-of-payments  purposes, 
or  military  purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not  essential  to 
the  long-range  economic  development  of  recipient  countries. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  short-term  emer¬ 
gency  purposes  such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  should  be  met,  to  the  extent  possible,  through  inter¬ 
national  institutions  (such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund)  which  are  equipped  to  condition  assistance  on  im¬ 
mediate  economic  and  monetary  reform.” 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  is  amended 
by  inserting  “  (including  private  enterprise  within  such 
countries)  ”  immediately  after  “countries”. 

(f)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  para- 
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graph  insert  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  particular,  the 
Congress  urges  that  other  industrialized  free-world  countries 
increase  their  contributions  and  improve  the  forms  and  terms 
of  their  assistance  so  that  the  burden  of  the  common  undertak¬ 
ing,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  shall  he  equitably  borne 
by  all.” 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  103.  The  second  sentence  of  section  201  (b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
loans  from  the  development  loan  fund,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “  (1)  whether  financing  could  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms,  including  private  sources  within  the  United 
States,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed,  including  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause  (5) . 

(c)  Insert  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  second  sentence  the  following:  “,  and  (7)  the  economic 
development  plans  of  the  requesting  country,  which  plans 
should  specifically  provide  for  appropriate  participation  by 
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private  enterprise  and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a  projection  of  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  plans  with  respect  to  the  overall 
economic  development  of  such  country”. 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  development  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  211  (a) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended — 

(1)  hy  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause  (5) 
contained  in  the  second  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following:  “,  and  (7) 
whether  such  activity  could  he  financed  through  a  de¬ 
velopment  loan  available  under  title  I  of  this  chapter”. 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and  substitute 
“1964”  and  “$217,000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
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available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for’’  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use”  and  “for¬ 
eign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish”  be¬ 
fore  the  word  “assistance”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  $12,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  shall  be  available  for 
direct  dollar  costs  in  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of 


under  any  Act.” 


TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUAKANTIES 

Sec.  105.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly  owned”  in¬ 
sert  “(determined  without  regard  to  any  shares,  in 
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aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued 
and  subscribed  share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held 
by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation) 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,300,000,000” 
in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$2, 500, 000, 000”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$180,000,000” 
in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute  “$300,000,000”. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in  the 
fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222  (a),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221  (b)  ”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221  (b)  ”  in  both  places 
it  appears  and  substituting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222  (d),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

.  .>  ■ 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  221  (b)  and  224  of  this 
part,  sections  202  (b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (ex- 

rtf'* 

elusive  of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first 
out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222  (b)  as  long  as  such  fees 
are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any, 
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realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section  413  (b)  (4) 
(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  222  (f) .” 

(e)  Amend  section  222  (e) ,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  202  (b)  and  413(b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all 
guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section  222  (d) 
of  this  part.” 
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(f)  Amend  section  222  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue  a  guaranty 
under  section  221  (b),  the  President  shall  consider  the  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  effect  of  the  dollar  investment  under  such 
guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.” 

(g)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing 
projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows: 

(1  )  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) . 

TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOE  PBOGBESS 
Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  amend  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof  by  inserting  immediately  after  “reason¬ 
able  terms”  the  following:  “(including  private  sources 
within  the  United  States) ,  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest,”. 
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(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “economical”  and 
substitute  “economically”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development”  and  substitute  “agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I”. 

(b)  Section  252 ,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “1963”  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein  the  following:  “and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964”. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza- 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and 
“$148,900,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$136,050,- 
000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$380,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund, 
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is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1964”  and  “$200,000,000”, 
respectively. 

PART  II 

Chapter  1— Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 
and  section  501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  de¬ 
leted. 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  as¬ 
sistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,- 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “fiscal  year  1964”  and  “$1,225,000,000,  which”, 
respectively. 

(b)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1964”. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 
Africa. — No  military  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  to  any  country  in  Africa,  except  for  internal 
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security  requirements  or  for  programs  described  in  section 
505  (b)  of  this  chapter.” 

PART  III 

Chapter  1— General  Provisions 
Sec.  301.  Section  601  (b)  of  the  Poreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para¬ 
graphs  : 

“(5)  utilize,  wherever  practicable,  the  services  of 
United  States  private  enterprise'  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  tech¬ 
nical  fields  such  as  engineering)  ;  and 

“  (6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationali¬ 
zation,  expropriation,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership 
or  control,  of  private  investment  and  discriminatory  or 
other  actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken  by 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act,  which  di¬ 
vert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new  wealth, 
employment,  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private  investment 
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essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth  and  development 

of  those  countries.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  611  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  completion  of 
plans  and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “circular 
A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget”  and  substituting  “the 
Memorandum  of  the  President  dated  May  15,  1962”. 

Sec.  303.  Section  620  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  “  (1 )  ”  immediately  after  “  (a)  ”. 

(b)  Insert  immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  “No  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  make  any  voluntary  contribution  to 
any  international  organization  or  program  for  financing  proj¬ 
ects  of  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba.”. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph  : 

“  (2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  no  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  government  of  Cuba,  nor 
shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any  quota  authorizing  the 
H  R.  7885 - 3 
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importation  of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States  or  to 
receive  any  other  benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such  government  has 
taken  appropriate  steps  according  to  international  law  stand¬ 
ards  to  return  to  United  States  citizens,  and  to  entities  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens,  or  to  provide  equitable  compensation  to  such  citizens 
and  entities  for  property  taken  from  such  citizens  and  en¬ 
tities  on  or  after  January  1,  1959,  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba.” 

Sec.  304.  Section  620  (e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  suspension  of  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  clause  (2) ,  immediately  after  “operational  con¬ 
ditions,”,  insert  “or  has  taken  other  actions,”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for 
such  property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange  equivalent  to  the  full  value 
thereof”. 

Sec.  305.  Section  620  (f )  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  certain  assistance  to  Communist  countries,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  after 
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“Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics"  the  following:  “(in¬ 
cluding  its  captive  constituent  republics) 

Sec.  306.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  newT 
subsections : 

“  (i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  militaiy  efforts  directed  against — 

(1)  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such  militarv  efforts  or 

«/ 

preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  he  has  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  this  Act. 
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“  (j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 
Indonesia  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia 
under  this  Act.” 

Chapter  2— Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  307.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  strike  out  “two  shall 
have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “one  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  strike  out  “nine”  and. 
substitute  “ten”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “paragraphs  (2) 
and”  and  substitute  “paragraph”. 

(b)  Amend  section  626(h),  which  relates  to  experts, 
consultants,  and  retired  officers,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 
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(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor  shall 
such  sendee”  and  substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as 
an  expert  or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not”. 

(c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  missions  and  staffs 
abroad,  add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States 
citizen  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a  United 
States  Government  employee  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any  successor  Com¬ 
mittee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  said 
Committee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Such  person  may  receive  such  compensation  and 
allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  authorized  for  a  chief 
of  mission,  class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the 
President  may  determine.  Such  persons  may  also,  in  the 
President’s  discretion,  receive  any  other  benefits  and  per¬ 
quisites  available  under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  established  under  this 
section.” 
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(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to  general  author¬ 
ities,  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (k)  : 

“  (k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including 
grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university,  college, 
or  other  educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  predetermined 
fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element 
thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred.” 

(e)  Amend  section  636,  which  relates  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“  (h)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  (1)  countries  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies  to 
meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  services  rendered  in 
conjunction  with  such  programs,  and  (2)  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  are  utilized  to  meet  the  costs 
of  such  contractual  and  other  services.” 

(f)  Amend  section  637  (a) ,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$53,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$54,000,000”,  respectively. 
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Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  308.  Section  644  (f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  definition  of  defense 
services,  is  amended  by  inserting  “including  orientation” 
after  “training”  the  first  tune  it  appears. 

Sec.  309.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances.— Unexpended 
balances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law 
86-736  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  piuposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22 
U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500,000,000”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “$700,000,000”. 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause  “That  this 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  'the  Latin  American  Development  and 
Chilean  Ee construction  Act’  ”. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  101  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to  the 
sale  of  commodities  under  such  agreements  which  are  not 
less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates  legally 
obtainable  from  the  Government  or  agencies  thereof  in 
the  respective  countries.” 

(b)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  President 
shall  utilize  foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title 
in  such  maimer  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.” 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “economic  development”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“economic  and  community  development”. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  571  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  final 
period  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That 
in  individual  cases  when  personally  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  further  extension  may  be  made.” 

(b)  Section  911  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
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as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “on 
authorized  home  leave;”  the  following:  “accompanying  him 
for  representational  purposes  on  authorized  travel  within  the 
country  of  his  assignment  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment,  but  in  no  case 
to  exceed  one  member  of  his  family;”. 

(c)  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  921(d),  re¬ 
lating  to  use  of  Government  vehicles,  and  by  inserting  inv- 
mediately  after  section  913  the  following  new  section: 

“USB  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  OR  LEASED  VEHICLES 
“Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  78) , 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  any  principal  officer  to  approve 
the  use  of  Government  owned  or  leased  vehicles  located  at 
his  post  for  transportation  of  United  States  Government 
employees  and  their  dependents  when  public  transportation 
is  unsafe  or  not  available.” 

i  (d )  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Pakt  I— Educational  Facilities 
“Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
educational  facilities  are  not  available,  or  that  existing  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  are  inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
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of  American  citizens  stationed  outside  the  United  States 
engaged  in  carrying  out  Government  activities,  lie  is  author¬ 
ized,  in  such  manner  as  lie  deems  appropriate  and  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  establish,  operate, 
and  maintain  primary  schools,  and  school  dormitories  and 
related  educational  facilities  for  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  outside  the  United  States,  or  to  make  grants  of  funds 
for  such  purposes,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  educational 
facilities.  The  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act,  1926,  as  amended,  and  of  paragraphs  (h)  and  (i)  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State’,  approved  August  1, 
1956  (5  U.S.C.  170h(h)  and  1 7 Oh  ( i )  ) ,  may  he  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  in  providing  assistance  for  educational 
facilities.  Assistance  may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  hiring,  transporting,  and  payment  of  teachers  and  other 
necessary  personnel.” 

Sec.  404.  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State”,  approved 
August  1,  1956  (5  U.S.C.  1 7 01—1 7 Ot ) ,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  after  section  12  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  19.  There  is  hereby  established  a  working  capital 
fund  for  the  Department  of  State,  which  shall  lie  available 


without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses  (including  those 
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authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) 
and  equipment,  necessary  for  maintenance  and  operation 
in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  (l)  central 
reproduction,  editorial,  data  processing,  audiovisual,  library 
and  administrative  support  services;  (2)  central  supply 
services  for  supplies  and  equipment  (including  repairs) , 
and  (3)  such  other  administrative  services  as  the  Secretary, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines 
may  be  performed  more  advantageously  and  more  economi¬ 
cally  as  central  services.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
of  the  amount  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  supply 
inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories  on 
order,  pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
fund,  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the 
related  liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations,  together  with  any 
appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  capital. 
Not  to  exceed  $750,000  in  net  assets  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  fund  for  purposes  of  providing  capital.  The  fund 
shall  be  reimbursed,  or  credited  with  advance  payments, 
from  applicable  appropriations  and  funds  of  the  Department 
of  State,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  other  sources  author¬ 
ized  by  law,  for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will 
approximate  the  expense  of  operations,  including  accrual 
of  annual  leave  and  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  fund.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other  receipts 
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from  sale  or  exchange  of  property  or  in  payment  for  loss  or 
damage  to  property  held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  he  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  of  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  earnings  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  fund.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the  fund.” 

Sec.  405.  The  hist  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  parliamentary  conferences  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization”,  approved  July  11,  1956 
(70  Slat.  523),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  not 
to  exceed  eighteen  Members  of  Congress  shall  lie  appointed 
to  meet  jointly  and  annually  with  representative  parliamen¬ 
tary  groups  from  other  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization)  members,  for  discussion  of  common  problems 
in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

Sec.  406.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  104  (b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104 
(b)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “There  is  hereby 
established  in  the  Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Con¬ 
sular  and  Migration  Affairs  to  be  headed  by  an  administra¬ 
tor  with  the  title  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  with 
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compensation  equal  to  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.”. 

(2)  The  individual  holding  the  position  of  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  reappointed  to  the  position  of 
administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration  Af¬ 
fairs  in  the  Department  of  State  solely  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(b)  (1)  Clause  (2)  of  section  104(a)  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Bureau  of  Consular 
and  Migration  Affairs”. 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  104  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “bureau  of  security  and  consular  affairs” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “bureau  of  consular  and 

MIGRATION  AFFAIRS”. 

(3)  Section  1.01(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (1))  is  amended  by' 
striking  out  “Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration 
Affairs”. 
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(4)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents  contained  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

which  appears  under  the  center  heading 

“Title  I — General’’ 
is  amended  by  striking  out — 

“Sec.  104.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  Bureau  of  Secu¬ 
rity  and  Consular  Affairs.” 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

“Sec.  104.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  Bureau  of  Con¬ 
sular  and  Migration  Affairs.”. 

(5)  All  provisions  of  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  shall 
hereafter  be  deemed  to  refer  to  such  Bureau  by  the  name 
of  the  “Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration  Affairs”. 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  212  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182  (f)  ) ,  as  so  redesignated 
by  section  109(c)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  535),  is  hereby  redesig¬ 
nated  as  subsection  (i) . 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  Reported  Mexican  farnKlabor  extension  .bill.  House 
subcommittee  voted  to  reportynili  to  establish  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
House  committee  voted  to  rejfort  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Senate  debated 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  House  Rules  Committee  cleared  public  debt  limit 
bill.  House  committee  reported  proposed  Adult  Basic  Education  Act. 


HOUSE 


1. 


CONSERVATION /FTJND.  The  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  of  the\Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  Committee\jith  amendment 
H.  R.  3846,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  land  and  water,  conservation 
fund  ty  assist  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  presenKand  future 
outdojzn:  recreational  demands,  p.  D607 


\ 


FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  p.  D607 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  By  a  vote  of  377  to  21,  passed  as  reported/feieR£ropo^d 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (pp.  13462-507).  By  a  vote  of  181  to  217, 
jected  a  motion  by  Rep.  Snyder  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  (p.  13506).  By  a  vote  of  146  to  194,  rejected  an  amendment  by 


e- 


Rep.  Bell  to  Include  an  anti -discrimination  clause  (pp.  13495-504).  As  passed, 
this  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$45  million  for  fiscal  year  1964,  $90  million  for  fiscal  year  1965,  $135  mil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $180  million  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
for  grants  to  Spates  for  vocational  education  programs.  Establishes  in/the 
S.  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Education,  in¬ 
cluding  a  representative  from  this  Department .  Amends  the  George -Bayden  and 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Acts  so  as  to  permit  any  of  the  funds  ear¬ 
marked  for  use  in  particular  categories  of  vocational  education  (including 
agriculture  and  home  economics)  to  be  transferred  to  and  combined  with  any  of 


the  fundsx earmarked  for  any  other  category  of  vocational  education,  to 


eliminate  the  requirement  that  funds  allotted  for  vocational  education  in 
agriculture  may  only  be  used  to  educate  persons  who  have  entered  upon  or  who 
are  preparing^o  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm  or  the  farm  home  and  allows 
the  use  of  such\fundsi  for  vocational  education  in  any  occupation  involving 
knowledge  and  skills  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  to  permit  funds  allotted 
for  vocational  education  in  home  economics  to  be  used  to  provide  vocational 
education  to  fit  persons  for  gainful  employment  (ra^ner  than  useful  employment) 
in  any  occupation  involving  knowledge  and  skills  in  home  economics  subjects 
(in  addition..to  work  of\the  farm  home). 


areas  and  one  for  rural  areas)  b^ 
"Increase  the  ceiling  on  publi< 
"Place  all  ARA  loan  programs  on 


4.  AREA  REDEVELOEMENT.  The  report  of  the  Bankin^/And  Currency  Committee  on  S.  116^ 
the  proposed  Area  Redevelopment  Act  Amendments  of  1963  (see  Digest  119) ,  states 
that  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee,  would: 

"Raise  the  limit  on  each  ofN;he  two  jyjfdustrial  loan  funds  (one  for  urban 

1125  Zillion. 

facility  loans  by  $25  million. 

appropriations  basis  and  eliminate  the 
authority  for  borrowing  from  the  Wfe&sury. 

"Increase  the  amount  which  may^be  ajppropriated  for  public  facility  grants 
by  $75  million. 

"Raise  the  limit  on  annual Appropriations  for  technical  assistance  by 
$5.5  million. 

"Permit  the  10  percent  the  financing  of,  industrial  projects  which  must 
be  met  by  a  public  or  sec^lpublic  body  to  be  repaid  over  the  same  period  as 
the  Federal  share  of  financing.  (Existing  law  rO^uires  that  such  a  local  loan 
cannot  be  repaid  until/the  Federal  loan  is  fully  retired  which  may  be  as  long 
as  25  years.) 

"Require  that  cAstruct:^on  workers  on  any  projec£\financed  under  ARA  be 
paid  prevailing  wages  as  required  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

"Restrict  loads  which  can  be  made  to  foreign  companies. 

"Direct  the  Department  of  Labor  to  gather  statistics  on  unemployment  for  areas 
within  major  iabor  market  areas. 

"Further/tighten  the  features  of  existing  law  which  prohibit  assistance  to 
concerns  that  relocate,  or  might  relocate,  from  another  area. 

"Eliminate  assistance  for  the  construction  or  expansion  of  ^qy  hotel,  motel, 
or  nursing  home. 

squire  State  approval  of  loan  applications." 


5.  DAT#  PROCESSING.  The  report  on  this  subject  by  the  Post  Office  and  Ci^il  Ser- 
Lce  Committee  (H.  Rept.  627,  Digest  117)  includes  the  following: 


"The  subcommittee  recommends  ...  that  the  President  authorize  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  evaluate  the  present  EDP  policies  and  practices 
in  the  Federal  agencies  and  to  develop  guidelines  for  future  Federal  policy 
EDP.  In  conducting  the  review,  the  Director  should  (1)  consult  widely  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  with  representatives  of  the  principal  Federal  agencies, 
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authorization  bill.  House  passed 
d  merits  of  area  redevelopment 
farm  labor  program.  Sen.  Williams 
Corps.  Sen.  Hruska  supported 
on  U.  S.  poultry.  Rep.  Laird 
ep.  McDowell  approved  of 
ouKpoultry  losses.  Sen. 
to  prohibit  FPC  jurisdiction  over 


HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  iToreigfk  aj.d 
public  debt  limit  bill.  Several  Senators  discVsse 
program.  Sen.  Williams  (N.J.)  criticized  Mexic 
(N.J.)  urged  support  for  proposedyRational  Servic 
action  against  Common  Market  for/import  restrictio 
criticized  administration  dairX and  farm  policies. 

•.ariffs  on  Common  Market  commodities  to  counteract 
Humphrey  and  others  introduced  and  discussed  bill 
REA  cooperatives. 

SENATE 

1.  FORESTRY.  Concunfed  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1388,  to\dd  certain  lands  to 

the  Cache  National  Forest  ,  Utah.  This  bill  will  now  be  sen\  to  the  President. 

p.  13748 

2.  LUMBER  TAiyirF.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  H.  R.  1157,  \o  exclude 

cargo  wh^h  is  lumber  from  certain  tariff-filing  requirements  under  the  Ship¬ 
ping  A ,^x.y  1916.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  r§737 

3.  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY.  Received  from  the  President  for  advice  and  consent  the 
pjoposed  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty;  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  pp.  r3762-8 

^REA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Lausche  criticized  the  application  for  an  area  re-N 
development  loan  for  building  an  electric  furnace  mill  which  he  stated  would'' 


2 


“4  • 


compete  with  privately-owned  mills  and  urged  that  the  area  redevelopment 
program  be  discontinued,  p.  13726  ^  v  .  ....  ,  , 

Sen.  Yarborough  defended  the  area  redevelopment  program  against  recent 
criticism  by  the  president  of  the  U.  S.i. Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  praised, 
achievements  of  the  program' in  Texas,  pp.  13748f9  \  t 

Sen.  Tower  inserted  a  resolution  from  the  City  Coiincil  of  Athens,  .T^kas, 
protesting  the  designation  of  the  city  as  a  depressed  area.:  p.  1375.  ^ 

ms,  Lausche,  Gore,  and  Mansfield  the  merits  of  an  app^rcatfion  for 

an  ar^a  redevelopment  loan  for  building  an  electric  furnace  mill  ~  J 
of  the  \rea  redevelopment  program  in  general,  pp.  13753-4 


the  merits 


5.  FOREIGN  TRA&E.  Sen.  Hruska  commended  an  announcement  by  the  grate  Department 
that  it  is  contemplating  retaliatory  action  against  certain ^Europe an  Common 
Market  products^  as  a  result  of  its  increased  import  dutie^^m  U,  S.  poultry, 
pp.  13735-6 


6.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Williams  (N.J.)  criticized  the  Mexicafi  farm  labor  program  as 
a- “continuing  injustice  to  the  American  worker,"  an^/inserted  statements  urg¬ 
ing  that  the  program  discontinued,  pp.  13784-5,, 


7.  NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS,  'len.  Williams  (N.J.)  reviewed  the  objectives  and 
purpose  of  the  proposed  National  Service  Corpy and  urged  bipartisan  support 
for  enactment  of  the  proposal,  pp.  13780-2 


8:  WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  EllenderVnserted  tjfie  remarks  of  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  o^ore  the  national  convention  of  the  National 
•  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  reviewing Tome  of  the  overall  problems  and  con¬ 
siderations  of  water  resource  development  projects,  pp.  13733-4 


9;  WATERSHEDS.  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  works  of  improvement  on 
watersheds  in  Kan.,  Mass.,  Okl TexaeV and  Utah  (to  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
'Committee),  and  for  works  of  improvement  an  Mill  Creek,  Ala.,  and  Pine  Creek, 
Texas  (to  Public  Works  Committee),  p.  137] 


HOUSE 


10.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  By  a  vote  At  221  to  175,  passed  wit^mt  amendment  H.  R.  7824,  to  ^ 
continue  through  Nov .730,  1963,  the  existing  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  to  $309  billion  (pp.  13802-19).  By  a  vot^, of  164  to  2229,  rejected 
a  motion  to  recomn/t  the  bill  (pp.  13817-8)., 


11.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 

7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  (H.  Rept.  646).  p.  13838  _ 

Rep.  Gonadiez  inserted  an  editorial  stating  that  the  AlljJmce ior  Progress’ 
success  musrit  be  achieved  by  the  Latin  American  peoples  equally^with  the  aid  of 
the  North/Americans,  p.  13834  .  , 


12.  COTTON,/  Rep.  Sisk  inserted  a  telegram  urging  passage  of  the  Cooley^otton 
pp.  13834-5  -  ,  ;  . 


bill. 


13.  DAjreY  INDUSTRY.  Rep.  Lafr-d  criticized  the  administration's  policies  concerning 
:he  dairy  industry  and  the  administration's  farm  program  in  general,  pp. 
13835-6  . . 


POULTRY.  Rep.  McDowell  spoke  in  favor  of  tariffs  on  certain  imports  from  the 
European  Common  Market  in  view  of  resistance  to  our  poultry  exports,  pp. 
138  36,-f  7  ,  .  v  .  •  •  ■  ■  .v  • 
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88th  Congress  }  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Report 

1st  Session  f  _ (  646 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 


August  8,  1963. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Air.  Morgan,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  7885] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  bill  authorizes  $2,424,050,000  to  finance  the  foreign  assistance 
program  for  fiscal  year  1964.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $438,250,000 
below  the  Executive  request.  In  addition  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  this  bill,  the  Executive  has  requested  the  appropriation 
of  $1,663,025,000  against  authorizations  made  in  previous  years.  The 
total  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1964  is  $4,525,325,000.  1  he 

committee’s  reduction  will  limit  the  maximum  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1964  to  $4,087,075,000. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  other 
acts  in  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  by  revising 
certain  of  its  procedures,  imposing  new  limitations  on  the  furnishing 
of  assistance,  and  by  making  a  number  of  modifications  in  policy 
directives. 
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Table  on  foreign  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1964,  appropriation  request  and 

authorizations 


[In  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 
1964  Execu¬ 
tive  request 1 
(H.  Doc.  94) 

Fiscal  year 
1964  House 
committee 
recommen¬ 
dation 

Souse  com¬ 
mittee  re¬ 
duction  for 
fiscal  year 
1964 

Development  grants  and  technical  cooperation . 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad . . .  . 

$257, 000 

2  22, 000 
i 4  50, 000 
136, 050 
435, 000 
300, 000 
1, 405, 000 

57, 250 
200, 000 

$217, 000 

2 12, 000 

$40, 000 
10. 000 
14  50. 000 

55, 000 
100,  000 
180,000 

3. 250 

International  organizations  and  programs . . . . . 

136, 050 
380. 000 
200. 000 
1, 225,  000 

54,  000 
200, 000 

Administrative  expenses: 

AID . . . . . . . . . 

1  2, 862, 300 

2, 424,  050 

438, 250 

1  The  Executive  appropriation  request,  totaling  $4,525,325,000  for  fiscal  year  1964,  includes  requests  for 
items  previously  authorized.  See  recapitulation  below. 

2  Includes  $2,000,000  for  purchase  of  local  currency  for  hospital  construction. 

2  Of  this,  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  is  available  for  direct  dollar  costs  in  carrying  out  sec.  214(b)  and 
$2,000,000  is  available  solely  for  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States. 

4  In  fiscal  year  1963,  the  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  $600,000,000  but  only  $525,000,000 
was  appropriated.  The  Executive  requested  a  reauthorization  of  the  $75,000,000  of  which  $50,000,000  was 
requested  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1964.  Thus,  the  Executive  program  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  $650,000,000. 


RECAPITULATION 


President’s  appropriation  request  (H.Doc.  94) _ _ _  $4, 525, 325, 000 

Less  programs  previously  authorized  and  for  which  the  Executive  requests 
the  following  appropriations: 

Development  loans _  $1, 060, 000, 000 

Alliance  for  Progress _ _  600. 000, 000 

State  Department  administrative  expenses . . . . . . .  3, 025. 000 

-  1 , 663, 025, 000 


Request  for  new  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1964 _ _ _ _ _  2, 862, 300. 000 

Committee  cuts _ _ _ _ _ _ _  438,250.000 

New  authorization  in  H.R.  7885 _ _ _ _ _  2, 424, 050, 000 


PIPELINE 

For  the  past  several  years  the  committee  has  given  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  These  unexpended  balances,  popularly  called  the  pipeline, 
are  funds  that  have  been  obligated  for  goods  and  services  that  are  on 
order  but  have  not  yet  been  delivered.  Payment  must  be  made  for 
them  when  delivered.  During  the  hearings  the  chairman  asked  the 
executive  branch  to  submit  several  tables  that  would  clearly  and 
accurately  show  the  unexpended  and  the  unobligated  balances  (hear¬ 
ings,  pp.  390-391).  The  following  table  shows  the  annual  unexpended 
balances  for  the  foreign  assistance  program — military  and  nonmilitary 
but  excluding  investment  guarantee  programs — at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  since  1950. 


Unexpended  balances,  foreign  assistance  program,  military  and  nonmilitary 1 — 
Including  Alliance  for  Progress  but  excluding  investment  guarantees 


1950 _ 

_ $3.  5 

1951 _ 

_  7.  1 

1952 _ 

_  9.  9 

1953 _ 

_  10.  1 

1954 _ 

_  9.  6 

[In  billions] 


1955 _ 

_ $7.  9 

1956 _ 

_  6.  4 

1957 _ 

_  6.  1 

1958 _ 

_  5.  3 

1959 _ 

_  4.  8 

1960  _ $4.  8 

1961  _  6.  0 

1962  _  6.  7 

1963  (estimated) _  6.  7 


1  Excludes  $200,000,000  public  debt  funds  for  the  Investment  guarantee  programs. 
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These  unexpended  balances  are  available  only  to  meet  obligations 
already  incurred.  They  are  not  available  to  move  the  piogram 
forward  through  the  purchase  of  additional  goods  and  services.  1  hese 
can  only  be  procured  by  making  available  new  or  unobligated  money. 
Some  critics  lump  together  other  programs  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  make  a  case 
that  large  availabilities  exist.  Each  of  these  other  programs  has,  of 
course,  a  foreign  policy  objective.  But  the  objectives  of  these  pio- 
orams  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  in 
many  cases  they  complement  the  foreign  aid  program;  in  no  case  do 

^In  every  case,  the  use  of  the  unexpended  funds  of  such  agencies 
is  limited  by  the  basic  legislation  governing  their  operations  and  their 
imexpended  funds,  even  if  not  already  obligated,  would  not  be  usable 
for  many  aspects  of  foreign  aid  operations.  The  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  the  foreign  assistance  program  provide  the 
principal  means  of  financing  our  cold  war  strategy.  There  are  no 
other  funds  available  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  varied  efforts  necessary 

to  carry  out  this  strategy.  , 

As  the  President’s  budget  indicates,  unexpended  balances  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  following  table  compares 
the  unexpended  balances  of  the  military  assistance  portion  of  the 
program  with  those  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Unexpended,  balances— Military  assistance  program  compared  with  Department  of 

Defense 


[In  billions] 


Military 

assistance 

Department 
of  Defense 
(military 
functions) 

I960 . . 

$1.3 

$9.8 

1951 . 

5.6 

38.1 

1952  . 

8.4 

59.5 

1953  . 

8.5 

62.1 

1954  . . . 

7.8 

55.0 

1955  . 

6.2 

45.3 

1956 . 

4.6 

37.5 

Military 

assistance 

Department 
of  Defense 
(military 
functions) 

1957 . 

$4.2 

$34.6 

1958 . 

3.4 

32. 1 

1959 . 

2.5 

31.7 

I960 . 

2.3 

30.7 

1961 . . 

2.6 

28.7 

1962. . — . 

2.8 

29.  2 

1963  (estimated) . 

2.4 

30.8 

The  argument  has  also  been  made  that  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  has  large  unexpended  balances  but  that  it  also  has 
tremendous  unobligated  amounts.  The  following  figures  taken  from 
the  President’s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  show  the  unexpended  and 
unobligated  amounts  for  the  foreign  assistance  program,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all  other  Federal 

agencies. 
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Unexpended,  and  unobligated  balances 


[In  billions] 


Department 
of  Defense 
(military 
functions) 

Foreign 

assistance 

Depart¬ 
ment  of 
Agricul¬ 
ture 

All 

others 

Total 

Unexpended.  June  30, 1956 _ _ 

$37.6 

12.7 

$6.6 
.  4 

$2.0 
.  2 

$26.7 
19.  6 

$72.  8 

32.9 
68.6 

31.2 

71.9 

32.5 

71.6 

32.7 

72.4 

35.7 

76.4 

39.2 

79.3 

38.7 
87.1 

40.5 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30, 1956 _ 

34.  6 

6.3 

3.0 

24  7 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30, 1957__ _ 

11.0 

.  9 

1.  6 

17.7 

Unexpended.  June  30, 1958 _ _ _ _ 

32. 1 

6  6 

4.  8 

29.5 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30, 1958 _ 

8.3 

.  2 

3.  4 

20  6 

Unexpended,  June  30, 1959 _  _ 

31.7 

5.0 

3.6 

31.3 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30, 1959 _ 

8.2 

.2 

2.  2 

22. 1 

Unexpended,  June  30,  1960 _ _  _ 

30.7 

5.0 

3. 7 

33  0 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30, 1960 _ 

9.  6 

.  2 

2  4 

23.5 
38.2 
27  4 

Unexpended,  June  30, 1961 _  __  _ 

28.7 

6.2 

3  3 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  1961 _ 

9.9 

.  8 

1. 1 

Unexpended,  June  30,  1962 _  _ 

29.  2 

6.  9 

3  9 

39.3 

27.3 

46.4 

30.2 

Unobiigated/unreserved,  June  30,  1962  ...  .. 

9.8 

.  2 

1.4 

3.0 

1.4 

Unexpended,  June  30, 1963  (estimated)  . 

30.8 

6  9 

Unobiigated/unreserved,  June  30,  1963  (esti¬ 
mated)  _  .. 

8.8 

.i 

Note.— Foreign  assistance  unexpended  balances  include  public  debt  funds  or  $200,000,000  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  guarantee  program. 

Military  assistance  reservations  are  included  in  foreign  assistance  unexpended  balances  above  but  are  not 
included  in  unobligated  balances.  The  figures  for  the  Department  of  Defense  military  functions  do  not 
include  undelivered  military  assistance  orders  (i.e.  reservations)  which  have  been  included  in  the  foreign 
assistance  column  of  this  table.  Reservations  are  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec.  108  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act,  1956,  as  amended.  Under  the  reservation  procedure  equipment  on  order  for 
the  foreign  assistance  program  is  financed  initially  from  regular  Department  of  Defense  procurement  funds. 
At  the  time  orders  are  placed,  funds  are  reserved  in  the  foreign  assistance/military  assistance  accounts  for 
future  reimbursement  to  the  procurement  accounts  of  the  military  services. 

For  development  loans  (included  in  foreign  assistance)  the  unexpended  balance  includes  loan  commit¬ 
ments  not  yet  technically  obligated.  The  unobligated  balance  excludes  such  commitments. 

Considering  the  global  character  of  the  program,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  fiscal  side  of  the  foreign  aid  program  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  of  other  Government  agencies.  In  many  cases  it  is 
considerably  better.  In  arriving  at  the  amounts  authorized  the 
committee  has  taken  into  consideration  the  Executive’s  revised 
end-of-the-year  estimates  on  unobligated  balances. 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  TJ.S.  GOLD  OUTFLOW 

1  he  committee  has  again  considered  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
problem  and  the  continued  decline  in  U.S.  gold  holdings  in  view  of 
charges  that  the  foreign  assistance  program  is  a  major  cause  of  the 
loss  of  gold  by  the  United  States. 

Although  the  U.S.  gold  supply  continues  to  decline  and  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  remains  unfavorable,  it  is  clear  that  factors  other 
than  foreign  aid  are  primarily  and  directly  responsible  and  that  the 
elimination  of  the  foreign  aid  program  would  neither  balance  U.S.  pay¬ 
ments  nor  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the  underlying  causes. 

Most  U.S.  foreign  aid  money  has  always  been  spent  in  the  United 
States,  thus  having  no  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  has  been  increased  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  “buy  American”  policy.  It  is  estimated  that  81  percent  of 
the  economic  assistance  funds  obligated  in  fiscal  1963  will  be  spent  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  military  aid  for  fiscal  1963,  only 
$262  million  was  spent  outside  the  United  States.  In  fact,  U.S. 
military  aid  resulted  in  U.S.  procurement  amounting  to  more  than 
100  percent  of  total  expenditures  because  foreign  governments  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  United  States  components  of  airplanes  and  other  equip- 
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ment  which  they  now  are  manufacturing  for  themselves.  1  he  I  nited 
States  received  enough  more  for  such  orders  than  our  oversea  expendi¬ 
tures  for  such  projects  to  make  the  overall  balance  for  oversea  ex¬ 
penditures  for  military  assistance  $87.2  million  m  iavor  of  the  l  nited 

StThe  following  tabulation  indicates  the  magnitude  of  major  cate- 
o-ories  of  dollar  payments  to  foreigners,  all  of  which  adversely  affect 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  are  potential  causes  of  gold  loss 

(hearings,  p.  1731): 

Calendar  year  1962 

1  Ulhons 

Tourists  abroad - ; -  i  2 

Defense  expenditures  abroad -  2_3 

Private  foreign  investments -  1 

Foreign  aid - 

i  Defence  expenditures  abroad  are  made  from  Defense  Department  funds  in  connection  with  the  mainte 
nance  of  U.S. forces  overseas  (in  Germany,  Korea,  etc.)  and  are  not  part  of  the  military  aid  progra  . 

Among  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  drain  on  U.S.  gold  stocks 
are  the  restoration  of  strength  and  stability  to  the  major  industrial 
and  trading  nations  of  the  world,  with  resulting  demands  on  -hen 
monetary  reserves  and  on  the  mechanisms  for  financing  a  giea  y 
expanded  world  trade;  a  substantial  and  increasing  rate  of  private 
investment  by  U.S.  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  desire  to 
maintain  the  level  of  interest  rates  within  the  United  States  at  a 
level  which  will  encourage  business  expansion.  ...  .  .  , 

These  matters  are  being  given  a  high  priority  by  the  principal 
officials  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  a  variety  of 
actions  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  these  and  other  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

SITUATION  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

The  committee  notes  with  satisfaction  that  our  aid  programs  have 
contributed  to  economic  progress  in  the  Near  East.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  Soviet  influence  has  suffered  setbacks  m  some  countries 

of  the  region.  „  _ ,  , 

However,  the  Near  East  continues  to  be  unstable.  There  has  been 
no  progress  toward  an  Arab-Israel  peace,  and  little  progress  toward 
settlement  of  the  conflicts  that  divide  the  Arab  States. 

Virulent  threats  and  recriminations  engender  fear  and  disrupt  sta¬ 
bility  Parallel  with  this  competition  in  propaganda  goes  a  competi¬ 
tive  acquisition  of  arms.  This  arms  race  began  with  conventional 
weapons  which  the  Soviet  bloc  furnished  to  Egypt  m  1955  and  has 
been  intensified  in  kind  and  in  proportion  until  there  is  now  danger  of 

escalation  to  more  sophisticated  weapons.  _ 

As  a  result,  the  governments  of  the  region  are  burdened  with  ex¬ 
cessive  defense  expenditures.  While  Israel  continues  to  make  rapid 
economic  progress,  it  has  been  compelled  to  go  deeply  into  debt  m  the 

effort  to  maintain  the  arms  balance.  .  ,  r 

The  committee  believes  that  an  arms  race  cancels  out  the  salutary 
effects  of  U.S.  economic  assistance  and  accentuates  the  threat  of  a 
new  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Our  aid  to  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
should  be  administered  so  as  to  discourage  conflict  and  to  promote 
stability  in  the  area.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  with¬ 
holding  of  economic  assistance  from  those  countries  which  persist 
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in  policies  of  belligerence  and  in  preparations  for  their  execution, 
and  to  entering  into  security  guarantees  with  those  nations  that  would 
be  willing  to  make  appropriate  commitments  for  promoting  peace 
and  stability  in  the  area. 

RESTORATION  OF  PEACE  IN  YEMEN 

The  committee  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  situation  in 
Yemen.  It  has  been  U.S.  policy  over  a  period  of  years  to  provide 
assistance  to  a  number  of  countries  in  the  Near  East  even  though 
certain  of  these  countries  are  hostile  to  each  other.  The  Nasser 
government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  which  continues  to  receive 
substantial  U.S.  assistance,  currently  maintains  large  military  forces 
in  Yemen,  and  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  been  the 
recipient  of  U.S.  aid,  has  given  assistance  to  the  so-called  Royalist 
Government  of  Yemen,  which  is  engaged  in  military  operations 
against  the  Government  of  Yemen  which  we  recognize.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  had 
an  important  role  in  bringing  about  the  agreement  of  April  8,  1963, 
between  the  Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  for  terminating  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  in  Yemen  under  supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 
Saudi  Arabia  agreed  to  stop  support  of  forces  carrying  on  hostilities 
against  the  Government  of  Yemen  which  the  United  States  recognizes 
and  Nasser  agreed  to  pull  out  his  troops. 

Information  available  to  the  committee  indicates  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  believe 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi  Arabia  will  live  up  to  the 
agreements  into  which  they  have  entered,  and  that  Saudi  Arabia  is 
already  in  compliance  therewith.  United  Nations  representatives 
are  now  stationed  in  Yemen  and  the  aforementioned  agreement  is  in 
full  force  and  effect.  However,  so  far  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  a 
permanent  withdrawal,  or  a  plan  for  such  a  withdrawal,  of  the 
Egyptian  forces.  While  the  committee  has  recommended  no  legisla¬ 
tive  action  at  this  time  with  respect  to  the  situation  in  Yemen,  it  does 
believe  that  assistance  should  not  be  continued  to  either  or  both 
nations  that  fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  April  agreement. 
The  committee,  therefore,  will  take  appropriate  legislative  action 
unless  there  is  satisfactory  compliance  with  the  "aforementioned 
agreement. 

KASHMIR 

The  United  States  has  given  extensive  economic  aid  to  India  and 
Pakistan  to  strengthen  their  economic  base.  It  has  also  made  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  available  for  the  improvement  of  Pakistan’s  military 
forces  and,  as  a  result  of  recent  Communist  Chinese  pressures  against 
India,  has  inaugurated  military  assistance  to  that  country.  The 
continued  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir  jeop¬ 
ardizes  the  security  of  both  countries,  and  not  until  an  amicable 
solution  is  achieved  will  it  be  possible  for  both  nations  to  attain  their 
e£on°mic  objectives.  The  committee  recognizes  the  complexities  of 
the  Kashmir  question.  It  does  not  presume  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
claims  of  either  party,  but  it  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that,  to  the  extent 
that  the  dispute  embitters  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan,  it 
reduces  and  may  even  nullify  our  assistance  to  both.  The  committee 
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carefully  considered  an  amendment  that  would  drastically  i  educe 
our  aid  to  both  countries  until  such  time  as  the  issue  is  resolved. 

It  noted  the  small  but  encouraging  measures  that  have  been  taken 
by  both  parties  to  remove  this  issue.  It  will  keep  the  matter  under 
continuous  review.  Should  there  be  no  evidence  o!  an  lmpiovemen 
in  the  situation,  the  committee  is  prepared  to  recommend  curtailment 
of  aid  to  both  parties. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

In  order  to  effectuate  the  congressional  policy  to  utilize  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  committee  gave 
careful  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Assistant  Administrator,  Develop¬ 
ment  Finance  and  Private  Enterprise,  and  to  the  personnel  and 
authority  of  his  office  under  the  present  organization  of  AID.  lhe 
committee  shares  the  view  expressed  in  the  Clay  report  (p.  18)  that 

AID  has  shown  increasing  awareness  of  the  vital  role  played 
by  local  and  foreign  private  investment  in  the  development 
processes,  but  fuller  cognizance  is  required  in  conceiving, 
conditioning,  and  implementing  its  programs  m  vanous 
countries. 

AID  has  advised  the  committee  that  it  has  in  preparation  a  new 
and  stronger  charter  for  the  Assistant  Administrator  and  other 
changes  which  will  provide  more  effective  assistance  to  U.S.  private 
investors  and  to  the  private  sector  generally  m  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  committee  will  follow  these  changes  closely  and 
wei°h  the  results  in  speeding  economic  development  through  private 
endeavors,  thereby  reducing  the  burden  on  American  taxpayers. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HEMISPHERIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  the  last  few  years  new  hemispheric  organizations  have  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  cooperation  and 
development  in  Latin  America.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  executive  branch  should  give  consideration  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  these  international  hemispheric  organizations  tor  the  pur 
pose  of  coordinating  the  policies  of  the  member  nations  with  respect 
to  foreign  assistance,  foreign  trade,  and  foreign  monetary  affairs. 
The  success  of  OECD  in  Europe  gives  us  reason  to  nope  that  a  similai 
organization  operating  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  beneficial 
in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  1  logiess. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  CLASSIFIED  FOREIGN  AID  PRESENTATION  BOOKS  TO 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

As  in  previous  years  an  invitation  has  been  extended  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  willing  to  respect  their  security  classification 
to  examine  the  presentation  books  containing  detailed  information 
relating  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  This  year  there  are  three 
volumes,  two  classified  “Confidential”  and  one  classified  Secret. 
The  secret  volume  deals  with  the  military  assistance  program  and  tffe 
two  confidential  volumes  deal  with  the  economic  program.  f  iese 
volumes  are  available  at  all  times  at  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Affair* 
Committee,  on  the  gallery  floor  m  the  Capitol,  and  will  be  at  the 
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committee  tables  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  period  when  the 
foreign  aid  bill  is  under  consideration. 

The  classification  of  the  material  in  these  volumes  is  done  by  the 
Executive  and  not  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  There  are 
three  main  categories  of  material  which  are  not  made  public: 

First,  information  as  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  forces  of  our 
allies,  as  well  as  specific  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  tanks,  air¬ 
planes,  etc.,  which,  have  been  cr  will  be  delivered  to  other  nations. 

Second,  frank  comments  on  the  part  of  U.S.  officials  concerning 
•officials  and  conditions  in  foreign  countries.  If  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  are  to  continue  to  receive  frank  estimates,  it  is  essential 
that  such  comments  not  be  made  public.  Otherwise,  our  Ambassadors 
and  military  commanders  will  seek  protection  in  carefully  phrased 
statements  which  will  conform  to  diplomatic  usage,  but  which  will 
not  be  very  informative  or  useful  to  the  Congress. 

.  Third,  the  amount  of  money  programed  by  the  Executive  for 
individual  countries.  In  order  to  avoid  disappointment  and  ill  will, 
it  is  better  not  to  disclose  these  figures  until  congressional  action  is 
completed. 


PROVISIONS  OF  BILL 

Part  I 

CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

Section  101 — Short  title 

Section  101  amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  eliminate 
the  short  title  of  part  I.  As  originally  enacted,  part  I  of  the  act, 
which  deals  with  economic  and  other  types  of  nonmilitary  assistance, 
was  given  the  title  “Act  for  International  Development  of  1961,”  and 
part  II  of  the  act,  which  deals  with  military  assistance,  was  given  the 
title  “International  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961.” 

The  title  assigned  to  the  basic  law,  including  parts  I  and  II,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  provisions,  is  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.” 

It  has  subsequently  been  found  that  the  separate  titles  of  parts  I 
and  II  have,  in  some  instances,  been  confusing,  so  that  the  present 
bill  eliminates  them. 

Section  102(a) — Emphasis  on  long-range  development 

Section  102(a)  amends  section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
statement  of  policy  by  changing  the  phrase  “should  emphasize  long- 
range  development  assistance”  to  “shall  emphasize  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  assistance”  in  order  to  give  a  positive  legislative  d  rective 
to  the  significance  of  such  long-range  assistance  in  the  growth  of 
the  less  developed  countries. 

Section  102(b) — Objectives  and  priorities 

Section  102(b)  adds  to  the  statement  of  policy  a  declaration  that 
each  request  for  authorization  of  funds  for  economic  assistance  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  setting  forth  (1)  the  purposes  of 
such  program,  (2)  the  specific  objectives  of  such  program,  and  (3)  the 
priorities  assigned  to  such  purposes  and  objectives. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  not  to  produce  an  increase  in  the 
documentary  detail  submitted  to  the  committee  in  support  of  future 
requests  for  authorization,  but,  rather,  to  cause  the  presentation  to 
focus  more  directly  on  U.S.  fore;gn  policy  objectives  on  a  country 
basis  which  are  to  be  attained  as  a  result  of  proposed  expenditures, 
including  those  of  immediate  or  short  run  significance. 

The  committee  recognizes  and  approves  the  emphasis  given  to  long- 
range  economic  development  as  a  major  objective  of  economic  aid,  and 
the  present  bill  adds  to  the  provisions  of  existing  law  assigning  priority 
to  long-range  development. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  recognizes  that  concentration  on  goals 
attainable  only  5  or  10  years  in  the  future  makes  impossible  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
If  the  results  of  last  year’s  program  for  each  country  cannot  be  seen 
for  several  years  and  the  objectives  of  this  year’s  program  cannot  be 
related  to  current  crises  and  problems,  about  the  only  measure  of 
accomplishment  which  can  be  applied  to  the  administration  of  the 
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program  is  whether  or  not  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Congress 
have  been  spent  in  accordance  with  the  programs  submitted. 

The  administrators  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  seek  to  attain  long-range 
objectives  but  they  devote  most  of  their  time  and  energy  to  dealing 
with  current  problems  and  crises  in  order  to  find  solutions  which  will 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  our  long-range  objectives.  The  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  an  important  implement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  undoubtedly  can  and  should  be  utilized  to  cope  with  current 
problems. 

Furthermore,  the  attainment  of  broad  economic  development  goals 
5  or  10  years  in  the  future  can  be  accomplished  only  if  specific  pre¬ 
liminary  and  intermediate  goals  are  attained  with  coordination  as  to 
sequence  and  time. 

The  committee  intends  to  give  increasing  attention  to  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  more  immediate  objectives  of  economic  assistance  and  to 
reviewing  current  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  such  objectives. 

Section  102(c) — View  of  world  crisis 

Section  102(c)  amends  the  eighth  paragraph  of  section  102  relating 
to  the  statement  of  policy.  That  paragraph  states  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  great  attention  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
countries  which  share  the  U.S.  view  on  the  world  crisis  and  do  not, 
as  a  result  of  U.S.  assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Communist  China  and  directed  against  the  United  States  or  other 
aid  recipients.  The  amendment  changes  the  placement  of  the  words 
relating  to  support  of  such  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
China  and  inserts  immediately  preceding  them  the  words  “whether 
or  not  such  efforts  are.”  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  that 
the  provisions  of  the  paragraph  shall  apply  to  such  military  or  propa¬ 
ganda  efforts  whether  or  not  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Communist  China. 

The  committee  is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  implementation  of  the  nondiscrimination  declaration 
contained  in  section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Some  Near 
Eastern  countries  have  eased  travel  restrictions  affecting  American 
citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith.  However,  forward  movement  has  been 
slow  and  further  effort  is  required.  Congress  has  repeatedly  insisted 
that  no  country  receiving  U.S.  aid  should  make  distinctions  among 
our  citizens  on  the  basis  of  religion  or  race. 

Section  102(d) — Diversion  of  assistance  for  short-term  emergencies 

Section  102(d)  amends  section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
statement  of  policy  by  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  funds 
authorized  for  economic  development  purposes  should  not  be  diverted 
to  meet  short-term  emergencies,  such  as  assisting  recipient  countries 
which  do  not  further  reasonable  fiscal  and  military  practires  to  meet 
current  budgetary  or  balance  of  payments  difficulties,  or  for  military 
purposes  making  no  contribution  to  long-range  development.  The 
funds  authorized  by  chapter  2  of  part  I  (which  include  development 
loans,  development  grants,  and  technical  assistance;  surveys  of  in¬ 
vestment  opportunities;  development  research;  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress)  should  be  used  only  for  purposes  essential  to  long-range 
development. 

Funds  adequate  to  meet  political,  financial,  or  military  emergencies 
should  be  available  from  appropriations  authorized  for  the  con- 
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tinuency  fund,  supporting  assistance,  and  military  assistance  to  the 
extent  that  such  funds  are  not  available  from  international  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  .  ,  , 

This  subsection  also  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  to 
the  extent  possible,  short-term  emergencies  should  be  met  through 
international  institutions. 

Section  102(e)— Contribution  of  private  enterprise 

Section  102(e)  amends  the  last  paragraph  of  section  102  of  the  act 
to  provide  that  private  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  governments  ot 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  is  urged  to  contribute  to 
meeting  the  goals  of  the  program  for  international  development. 

Section  102(f) — Contributions  from  other  free-world  nations 

Section  102(f)  amends  the  statement  of  policy  by  adding  a  sentence 
to  the  final  paragraph,  stating: 

In  particular,  the  Congress  urges  that  other  industrialized 
free-world  countries  increase  their  contributions  and  improve 
the  forms  and  terms  of  their  assistance  so  that  the  burden  oi 
the  common  undertaking,  which  is  for  the  benefit  oi  ail,  shall 
be  equitably  borne  by  all. 

The  purpose  of  this  sentence  is  to  urge  free- world  countries  not  only 
to  increase  their  contributions  to  economic  development  but  also  to 
make  such  assistance  available  on  more  liberal  terms  as  to  interest 
and  principal  than  has  been  the  past  practice  of  a  number  of  such 

countries.  . 

The  Clay  Committee  has  pointed  out  that— 

With  the  exception  of  France,  assistance  from  other  free 
nations  has  to  a  substantial  extent  been  m  the  form  oUiard 
loans  to  finance  exports  from  the  lending  countries. 

The  importance  of  improving  loan  terms— including  ma¬ 
turities,  interest  rates,  and  grace  periods  is  particularly 
apparent  in  the  case  of  those  nations  undertaking  compre¬ 
hensive  development  programs.  Unless  the  lending  terms 
of  other  countries  improve  greatly  and  approach  U.fe.  terms, 
international  consortia  and  coordinating  groups  for  such 
countries  as  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  Nigeria  will  sadd  e 
these  countries  with  impossible  debt-service  requirements 
and  U.S.  funds  would  pay  for  these  short-term  and  short¬ 


sighted  debts.  * 


*  * 


CHAPTER  2 — DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Section  103— Loan  criteria  . 

Section  103  of  the  bill  amends  in  several  respects  section  201(b)  ol 
the  act.  The  latter  section  sets  out  a  series  of  six  guidelines  that  the 
President  shall  follow  in  determining  whether  a  loan  shall  be  made 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The  bill  amends  the  first  .wo  of 

these  six  and  adds  a  seventh.  .  , ,  , 

The  first  of  the  six  criteria  is  “whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources,  on  reasonable  terms. 
It  is  not  clear  from  that  language  whether  it  is  intended  to  mclude 
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private  institutional  lenders  in  the  United  States.  The  addition  of 
the  words  by  the  amendment  to  clause  (1)  in  subsection  103(a) 
“including  private  sources  within  the  United  States/’  will  remove  any 
ambiguity  that  may  exist  on  this  point,  thus  making  clear  that  tho 
availability  of  untapped  private  resources  in  the  United  States  are  to 
be  considered  before  the  President  authorizes  the  use  of  Government 
funds  for  a  loan. 

The  second  criteria  requires  a  Presidential  assessment  of  “the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed.”  The 
amendment  to  clause  (2)  in  subsection  103(a)  adds  the  words  “includ¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest.”  This  amendment  is  intended  to  prevent  loans  at  a 
nominal  rate  of  interest  and  over  a  period  of  repayment  as  long  as 
40  years  from  being  accepted  as  standard  practice  for  development 
loan  financing.  Each  case  is  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits  and 
as  high  an  interest  rate  as  is  appropriate  is  to  be  established. 

Underdeveloped  countries  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  United 
States  for  loans.  They  are  borrowing  from  other  countries  and  from 
international  institutions  at  higher  interest  rates  and  shorter  amorti¬ 
zation  periods.  The  result  is  to  give  a  higher  priority  to  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  made  on  harder  terms  and,  correspondingly,  to  jeopardize 
the  repayment  of  loans  made  on  easier  terms  by  the  United  States. 
The  inclusion  of  the  additional  language  should  assure  that  loans  from 
the  United  States  are  made  on  terms  more  nearly  comparable  to  those 
of  other  countries  and  international  institutions  which  provide  de¬ 
velopment  assistance. 

The  committee  wishes  to  stress,  however,  its  belief  that  in  general 
the  terms  offered  by  other  donors  should  be  improved  so  as  "not  to 
impose  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  underdeveloped  countries 
capacity  to  repay. 

Subsection  103(c)  adds  a  seventh  guideline  to  be  considered  by  the 
President  in  making  loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  It 
points  up  the  necessity,  in  making  such  loans,  to  give  consideration 
to  the  role  that  the  loan  will  play  in  the  larger  development  plans  of 
the  borrower,  including  the  participation  by  private  enterprise  in  such 
plans.  Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  availability  of  tech¬ 
nically  qualified  personnel  and  of  the  necessary  material  resources 
such  as  raw  materials  and  supporting  facilities"  that  will  assure  an 
effective  use  of  the  loan.  The  committee  recognizes  that  some  under¬ 
developed  countries,  particularly  those  with  vigorous  private  sectors, 
aie  able  to  allocate  intelligently  and  marshal  their  resources  without 
a  formal  development  plan.  For  other  countries  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
development,  basic  development  of  technical  and  administrative 
skffls  must  precede  any  formal  plans.  The  committee  wishes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  individual  loan  requests  be  reasonably  related  to  the  overall 
development  effort  and  priority  needs  of  the  requesting  country. 

Policy  regarding  loans  to  International  Development  Association 

1  he  committee  gave  consideration  to  the  authority  contained Un 
section  205  of  the  act,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for 
loans  to  the  International  Development  Association.  The  committee 
noted  the  statement  by  the  Executive  that  no  funds  have  so  far  been 
used  lor  this  purpose  and  that  there  are  at  present  no  plans  for  doing 
so.  55 
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No  restrictions  were  added  to  the  existing  language  of  section  205, 
but  the  committee  desires  to  express  its  concern  that  loans  to  the 
International  Development  Association  should  not  be  used  as  a  device 
for  providing  assistance  to  foreign  countries  so  as  to  avoid  the 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  funds  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  includ¬ 
ing  provisions  relating  to  procurement  and  to  expropriation. 

TITLE  II - DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Section  104(a)— Grant  criteria 

Section  104(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  211  (a)  of  the  act  1  lie 
latter  section  enumerates  six  considerations  that  the  I  resident,  shall 
take  into  account  in  furnishing  grant  aid  under  this  title  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  less  developed  friendly  countries  anc 
areas  The  new  language  adds  a  seventh  consideration;  namely, 
whether  the  particular  activity  could  be  financed  by  a  loan  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  rather  than  by  a  grant.  Over  the  past 
several  "ears  there  has  been  a  slight  decline  m  development  grant 
and  technical  cooperation  programs  in  various  countries  as  a  result 
of  greater  use  of  loans.  Similarly,  grant  funds  for  industry,  mining, 
and  transportation  have  fallen  as  these  activities  are  financed  by 
loans  Thus,  the  amendment  gives  affirmative  legislative  endorse¬ 
ment  and  encouragement  to  a  reduction  m  the  use  of  grant  lunds 
where  loans  are  a  feasible  alternative. 

Section  104(b)— Authorization 

This  section  amends  section  212  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol 
1961,  as  amended,  by  striking  out  language  referring  to  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  an  appropriation  for  use  beginning  m  fiscal  year  1963  and 
substituting  an  authorization  for  an  appropriation  of  $21/  million  for 
development  grants  and  technical  cooperation  for  use  beginning  m 
fiscal  year  1964.  This  sum  is  $40  million  below  the  Exe cutave  revest, 
$83  million  below  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1963,  and  $8  million 
below  the  sum  appropriated  for  these  purposes  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  committee  reduction  of  $40  million  was  based  upon  several 
considerations.  As  indicated  above,  there  is  a  perceptible  trend 
toward  loins  in  lieu  of  grants,  a  trend  which  the  committee  wishes 
to  encourage.  The  financing  of  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  previously  funded  from  development  grant  and  technical 
cooperation  appropriations,  carries  a  separate  authorization  under  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  The  expansion  of  the  investment  guarantee 
program  provided  in  this  bill  is  intended  to  accelerate  American  invest¬ 
ment  abroad  in  the  less  developed  countries.  T his  program  represents 
not  only  the  movement  of  capital  but  also  of  technology.  Iramm 
provided  by  the  Peace  Corps  is  slowly  but  steadily  building  up  basic 
skills.  The  civic  action  program  carried  out  m  conjunction  with  the 
military  assistance  program  is  developing  a  wide  array  of  t®^ica 
competence  The  growing  foreign  assistance  programs  of  the  Y\  estern 
European  countrief,  Canada,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  the  more  recent 
entry  of  Israel  and  the  Republic  of  China  into  the  technical  assistance 
field  offer  resources  in  many  cases  more  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
less  developed  countries  than  those  the  United  States  could  supph. 
In  short,  the  reduced  authorization  is  recognition  of  the  many  other 
channels  of  technical  assistance  available  to  the  development  needs  of 
the  emerging  nations. 

21-900—63 - 2 
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Section  104(c) — American  schools,  libraries,  and  hospitals  abroad 
Section  104(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section  214  of  the  act  which  relates 
to  American  schools,  libraries,  and  hospitals  abroad.  Section  214(a) 
of  existing  law  authorizes  the  use  of  development  grant  and  technical 
cooperation  funds  to  assist  schools  and  libraries  abroad,  founded  or 
sponsored  by  U.S.  citizens,  that  serve  as  demonstration  centers  for 
ideas  and  practices  representative  of  the  United  States.  Section 
214(b)  authorizes  the  use  of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currency  for  those 
purposes  and  for  hospitals  abroad  that  are  similarly  sponsored. 

The  amendment  in  section  104(c)  of  the  bill  provides  a  separate 
authorization  to  furnish  assistance  to  American  schools,  libraries,  and 
hospitals  abroad.  The  Executive  requested  a  separate  continuing 
dollar  authorization  without  limitation  to  finance  these  programs  and, 
in  the  case  of  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States,  an  au¬ 
thorization  to  the  President  to  use  such  currencies.  Against  these 
authorizations,  the  Executive  planned  programs  amounting  to  $22 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964.  This  sum  included  $10  million  for  a  new 
hospital  facility  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  detailed  plans 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  completed,  “in  lieu  of  the  Executive 
request,  the  committee  has  included  a  separate  authorization  of  $12 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964.  The  amendment  restricts  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  that  may  be  used  for  direct  dollar  costs  to  American 
hospitals  abroad  under  section  214(b)  to  $2,200,000.  It  further 
requires  that  $2  million  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  buying  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies. 
These  latter  two  sums  are  for  the  financing  of  the  dollar  and  the 
local  currency  costs  of  the  Children’s  Hospital  in  Poland.  The 
balance  will  be  available  to  meet  the  programs  for  American  schools 
and  libraries  abroad  during  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTEES 

Introduction 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  1963  foreign  aid  message  to  the  Congress 
said :  ’ 

Economic  and  social  growth  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
governments  alone.  The  effective  participation  of  an  en- 
lightened  U.S.  businessman,  especially  in  partnership  with 
private  interests  in  the  developing  countries,  brings  not  only 
his  investment  but  his  technological  and  management  skills 
into  the  process  of  development. 

One  of  the  primary  tools  to  encourage  wider  participation  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  economic  development  of  the  less  developed  countries 
is  the  investment  guarantee  program  administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Through  this  program  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  offers  for  a  fee  a  form  of  insurance  protection  to  new  American 
investments  against  the  specified  risks  of  currency  inconvertibility 
expropriation,  and  loss  by  reasons  of  war,  revolution,  and  insurrection! 
In  addition,  AID  can  issue  extended  risk  guarantees  coverin'*-  up  to 
<5  percent  of  an  investment  against  political  and  commercial  risks  and 
extended  risk  housing  guarantees  against  losses  of  any  loan  investments 
for  housing  projects  in  which  there  is  appropriate  participation  by  the 
private  investor  in  the  loan  risk. 
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Convertibility 

Expropriation 

War  risk 

Afghanistan .  . . . 

Afghanistan. 

Argentina . — . 

Argentina _ _ — 

Argentina. 

Bolivia . . . . — 

Bolivia . . - . — 

China,  Republic  of. 

Chile—  —  -  -  -  - 

China,  Republic  of - 

Colombia -  - 

Colombia.1 

Congo  (Brazzaville).1 

Congo  (Brazzaville) . . 

Congo  (Leopoldville) - 

Congo  (Leopoldville).1 

Costa  Rica  -  - - — 

Cyprus- . - . . 

Cyprus. 

Dominican  Republic - 

Dominican  Republic.1 

Ecuador _ -  - - - 

El  Salvador _ _ 

Ethiopia. - - 

Gabon.1 

Gabon - - - - 

Ghana..  - - - 

Greece.1 

Greece - - - - 

Guatemala..  - - 

Guinea.1 

Guinea - - - 

Haiti - - 

Honduras _ 

India . -  - - — 

Iran _ _ _ 

Israel.1 

Ivory  Coast - - 

Ivory  Coast.1 

Jamaica . . . 

Jamaica.1 

Jordan..  - 

Jordan.1 

Korea - - - 

Korea. 

Liberia. 

Malagasy  Republic.1 

Liberia - . - - 

Liberia - - - 

Malagasy  Republic. . . . 

Malaya,  Federation  of - 

Morocco. 

Morocco _ _ 

Nepal . . - . 

Nepal  _ 

Nepal.1 

Nicaragua. 

Niger.1 

Nicaragua- . - - - 

Nicaragua - - - 

Niger -  - - 

Nigeria . . . . 

Pakistan...  - - - 

Panama _ _ - . . 

Panama. 

Paraguay _ _ 

Philippines . - . 

Philippines . . . 

Portugal - - - 

Senegal.1 

Senegal..  . . 

Sierra  Leone _ 

Sierra  Leone 

Spain - - 

Sudan. 

Sudan . . . 

Thailand . — - - 

Thailand. 

Togo . --- . 

Togo.1 

Trinidad-Tobago.1 

Tunisia.1 

Trinidad-Tobago— . - . 

_  Trinidad-Tobago . . 

.  Tunisia . . - . . 

Turkey — . . . 

.  Turkey _ _ _ 

United  Arab  Republic . . 

United  Arab  Republic.1 

Uruguay  2 _  - . — 

.  Venezuela.-- - - 

.  Venezuela.1 

_  Vietnam.  _- . . . . 

.  Vietnam. 

_  Yugoslavia - - 

;  pr““,d *■—* 11 

ratified  by  country’s  legislative  body. 

Specific  risk  (juarantees 

The  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  investment  guarantee  programs 
is  the  one  for  specific  risks.  During  the  life  of  this  program  guarantees 
totaling  over  $1.1  billion  have  been  issued  and  at  May  31,  1963,  ' there 
were  1,092  applications  totaling  $3.9  billion  on  hand.  Under  the  bill 
an  increased  authorization  of  $1.3  billion  is  proposed  which  will  raise 
the  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount  of  specific  risk  guarantees  which 
ma}'  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  $2.5  billion. 
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Investment  guarantees  (specific  risks )  issued  (by  country )  through  May  31,  1963 


Country 

Convertibility 

Expropriation 

War  risk 

Total 

Afghanistan..-  _ _ _ 

$400, 000 

$200, 000 

$200, 000 

$800,000 

15,  750,  000 

15,  750, 000 

176.  899,  795 

176,  899,  795 

1, 030, 000 

1,  000,  000 

2,  030,  000 

432, 000 

120,  000 

552, 000 

1, 164, 073 

20, 100,  375 

20, 264,  448 

26,  466,  662 

23,  282,  941 

14, 122,  000 

63, 871, 603 

475,  000 

475,  000 

950, 000 

186,  430 

873, 166 

1, 059, 596 

182,  500 

182,  500 

2,  934,  205 

2, 681, 260 

5,  615,  465 

34.  355,  295 

15,  933,  536 

50, 288, 831 

13, 875,  541 

44, 855, 690 

58,  731,231 

2,  944,  700 

2,  845,  000 

5,  789,  700 

447, 000 

2,  772,  000 

3,  219,  000 

72,  000,  000 

72, 000,  000 

1,  950,  000 

2,  520,  000 

4,  470,  000 

900,  000 

4,  373, 350 

5,  273.  350 

50,  798,  369 

31. 158. 064 

81,  956,  433 

11,  631, 176 

7,301,176 

18, 932,  352 

171,  390 

171,390 

113,  636,  819 

44,  908,  454 

676.  053 

159,  221,  326 

Ivorv  Coast _ 

1,  828.  000 

1,  828,  000 

675, 000 

4,  331.000 

206, 000 

206,  000 

2, 872, 000 

2,  422,  000 

5, 294,  000 

8,  000,  000 

8, 000,  000 

Liberia _ 

1,  200,  000 

19,  664,  500 

540,  665 

21,  404,  500 

773.  300 

1, 160,  950 

1,  933, 250 

Morocco  - - -  - 

2,  767,  696 

2, 400,  000 

1, 130, 000 

6.  297, 696 

7,  444.  835 

3,  883.  056 

11.327,  891 

3,  409,  000 

66.  040,  000 

69,  449, 000 

3,  912,  000 

6, 912, 000 

10,  824, 000 

13.  420,  857 

13, 420. 857 

6,  560.  300 

5, 110.  550 

11, 670,  850 

Thailand _ 

8, 194,  630 

4,  545,  230 

288, 000 

13. 027,  860 

17,  740, 125 

17, 749,125 

Tunisia _ 

2,  893,  000 

6, 726, 000 

1,  500, 000 

11,119.000 

95,  324,  553 

38. 435,  583 

133,  760, 136 

32.381,099 

32, 381, 099 

Vietnam.  __ . . . - . 

3,  099.  973 

3, 184,  973 

1, 395, 293 

7, 680, 239 

2,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 

Total,  May  31,  1963 . . 

646,  819, 283 

466, 162, 854 

20, 697,  736 

1, 132, 679, 873 

Extended  risk  guarantees 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  broadened  the  scope  of  the 
guarantee  program  to  authorize  all-risk  guarantees  of  equity  and  loan 
investments  on  a  share-the-loss  basis.  Under  existing  law  these 
extended  risk  guarantees  may  insure  up  to  75  percent  of  any  invest¬ 
ment  against  losses  of  any  nature  except  for  losses  due  to  fraud  or 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  investor.  Additionally,  extended  risk 
guarantees  may  be  issued  insuring  against  losses  of  any  part  of  the 
loan  investments  in  housing  projects  worldwide  as  well  as  self- 
liquidating  pilot  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  with  appropriate 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  investor.  No  single  guarantee  may 
exceed  $25  million  for  a  loan  investment  or  $10  million  for  any  other 
investment. 

Although  AID  has  over  $263  million  of  applications  in  process 
under  the  extended  risk  provisions  of  both  the  general  and  housing 
sections  only  one  housing  guarantee  contract  for  $1,260,000  has  been 
issued  to  date.  In  the  investment  fields  other  than  housing,  delays 
have  been  caused  primarily  by  a  variety  of  administrative  problems 
such  as  selectivity,  eligibility,  the  extent  of  coverage,  the  relevance 
of  political  crisis,  and  the  nature  of  appropriate  governmental  safe¬ 
guards.  •  The  committee  is  informed  now,  however,  that  these  policy 
matters  have  been  largely  worked  out  and  a  number  of  test  applica¬ 
tions  are  being  processed. 
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Program  administration 

Latin  American  housing  projects 

The  committee  noted  with  considerable  concern  that  after  nearly 
2  years  of  legislative  authority  only  one  housing  guarantee  had  been 
issued  to  date.  This  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  understaffing  of 
this  function.  However,  an  even  more  seriously  inhibiting  factor 
would  appear  to  be  the  failure  to  establish  in  writing  firm  policies  and 
procedures  for  use  of  the  Agency  administrators  and  potential  in¬ 
vestors. 

One  example  of  obvious  indecision  concerning  an  important  policy 
matter  which  came  to  the  committee’s  attention  is  the  administrative 
limitation  of  90  percent  established  for  housing  guarantees.  This 
artificially  low  coverage  which  is  being  offered  has  prevented  smaller 
builders  from  participating  and,  to  some  extent,  has  prevented  certain 
U.S.  institutional  investors  who  are  prohibited  by  our  laws  from 
making  less  than  fully  secured  investments  from  participating. 

Despite  the  drawbacks  to  this  limitation,  and  the  legislative  history 
which  supports  a  much  broader  interpretation,  the  Agency  had  failed 
to  arrive  at  anj^  firm  decision  to  expand  the  coverage. 

Under  existing  law  any  loan  investment  in  housing  projects  may  be 
guaranteed  providing  there  is  appropriate  participation  by  the  private 
investor.  In  the  view  of  the  committee,  the  determination  as  to  what 
represents  an  “appropriate”  participation  could  in  the  case  of  these 
loans  be  limited  to  interest  charges  on  the  loan  which  would  allow  100 
percent  of  the  principal  of  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed.  This  position 
is  fully  supported  by  the  act  which  suggests  that  Federal  Housing 
Administration  guarantees,  which  are  100-percent  guarantees,  be  used 
as  a  model. 

The  Agency  testified  that  it  had  been  considering  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  for  some  wrecks  but,  at  the  time  of  the  hearings,  had  not 
reached  any  decision  on  the  matter.  The  committee  believes  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  establish,  in  writing,  not  only  a  policy 
on  this  matter,  but  complete  policies  and  procedures  for  use  in  expedit¬ 
ing  the  processing,  approval,  and  issuance  of  guarantees  in  this  im¬ 
portant  field. 

Further,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  expanding  the 
housing  guarantee  program  to  cover  all  authorized  investments  in¬ 
cluding  construction  loans.  The  guaranteeing  of  construction  loans, 
practiced  for  years  by  the  FHA,  has  enabled  small-  and  medium-size 
builders  to  play  an  important  part  in  our  domestic  housing  program 
and  would  facilitate  the  participation  of  such  builders  in  the  housing 
construction  programs  envisioned  under  this  act.  Attempts  should 
also  be  made  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  excessively  high  carrying 
costs  to  the  home  buyer  that  result  from  the  application  of  standard 
interest  rates,  local  service  charges,  guarantee  fees,  and  other  handling 
costs  which  are  passed  on  to  the  buyer.  The  Agency  should  keep 
under  constant  review  its  experienced  costs  and  those  of  the  investor 
which  are  subject  to  the  Agency’s  approval  in  order  to  effect  any  pos¬ 
sible  adjustments. 

Personnel 

In  addition  to  the  program  delays  required  for  the  development  of 
policies  and  procedures,  others  have  apparently  occurred  due  to 
shortages  of  personnel.  It  came  to  the  committee’s  attention  during 
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consideration  of  the  bill  that  AID  has  on  board  only  15  people  to 
handle  the  present  specific  risk  investment  guarantee  workload,  al¬ 
though  the  Agency  estimates  at  least  46  employees  are  required.  The 
committee  gave  serious  consideration  to  an  amendment  to  allow  fee 
income  from  investment  guarantee  operations  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  Agency’s  operation  of  this  program.  This  would  "have 
allowed,  in  addition  to  the  management  and  custodial  costs  incurred 
with  respect  to  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  under  guarantees 
made,  the  payment  of  direct  and  indirect  personnel,  travel, "communi¬ 
cations,  and  other  expenses  involved  in  the  processing  and  issuance 
of  guarantee  contracts. 

Although  it  rejected  authority  to  use  fee  income  for  the  empffiyment 
of  personnel  and  the  payment  of  other  costs,  the  committee  recognized 
the  need  for  increased  emphasis  on  the  proper  staffing  of  this  important 
program,  and  believes  that  early  attention  should  be  given  to  this 
problem.  Further,  the  committee  believes  that  the  necessary  per¬ 
sonnel  can  be  provided  without  any  change  in  existing  law  if  AID 
gives  greater  attention  to  the  processing  of  the  investment  guarantees. 
In  the  view  of  the  committee  the  importance  of  encouraging  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  our  development  efforts  warrants 
the  assignment  of  the  very  highest  priority  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
this  program  within  available  administrative  appropriations  and 
personnel  ceilings. 

DETAILED  DISCUSSION  OF  PROVISIONS 

Section  105(a) — General  authority 

This  section  amends  section  221(b)  of  the  existing  law  in  four 
respects : 

1.  It  provides  that  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  company  may  be 
considered  “wholly  owned”  and  therefore  eligible  for  investment 
guarantees  if  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  issued  and  sub¬ 
scribed  share  capital  of  the  subsidiary,  if  required  by  law,  is  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation. 

2.  Section  221(b)(1)  is  amended  by  raising  the  ceiling  on  the  face 
amount  of  guarantees  which  may  be  outstanding  for  specific  risks 
from  $1.3  billion  to  $2.5  billion. 

3.  It  amends  section  221(b)(2)  which  relates  to  all  risk  guarantees 
by  increasing  from  $180  million  to  $300  million  the  ceiling  on  the 
total  face  amount  of  such  guarantees  that  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time. 

4.  It  further  amends  section  221(b)(2)  by  extending  the  present 
termination  date  for  the  issuance  of  such  guarantees  from  June  30, 
1964,  to  June  30,  1965. 


General  Provisions 

Section  105  ( b )  and  ( c ) — Conforming  amendments 

These  subsections  amend  section  222  (a)  and  (b)  of  existing  law 
which  relates  to  general  provisions  by  providing  specific  reference  to 
the  fact  that  these  sections  also  apply  to  section  224  (housing  projects 
in  Latin  American  countries).  This  is  not  a  change  in  existing  law 
but  merely  represents  a  rearrangement  for  purposes  of  simplification 
and  clarity. 
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Section  105(d) — Pooling  of  reserves 

This  section  amends  section  222(d)  in  two  respects: 

1.  It  deletes  the  requirement  that  payments  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  ICA’s  pre-July  1,  1956,  and  DLF  guarantees  shall  be  made  from 
the  funds  which  were  specifically  reserved  against  each  such  guarantee 

at  the  time  of  issuance.  .  . 

2.  It  provides  that  the  various  categories  of  funds  composing  the 
investment  guarantee  reserve  shall  be  used  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guarantees  in  the  following  order:  (1)  fee  income,  (2)  currencies  or 
other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guarantees,  (3)  funds  previously  ap¬ 
propriated  to  provide  guarantee  reserves,  (4)  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  notes  issued  under  authority  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  and  (5)  funds  hereafter  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under  guarantees  as  authorized 

pursuant  to  section  222(f).  .  .  , 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  conform  existing  reserves  and 
the  basis  of  making  payments  from  the  reserves  to  reflect  the  proposed 
new  provision  of  the  law  that  all  contingent  obligations  for  guarantees 
issued  are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  ihe  United  States  as 
provided  in  section  105(e)  of  the  bill. 


Reserves  available  to  meet  requirements  of  investment  guarantee  -program  as  of 
May  31,  1963,  and  sources  of  those  reserves 


Investment  guarantee  fees - 

Proceeds  from  sales  of  assets - 

Appropriated  funds,  AID  and  DLF 
Treasury  borrowing  authority - 


$12,  100.  252.  17 
16.  161.  07 
57,  747',  863.  42 
199,  071,  521.  50 


Total _ 

Less  disbursements 


268,  935,  798.  16 
667,  548.  86 


Total  available  reserves 


268,  268,  249.  30 


Section  105(e)— Obligation  oj  U.S.  Government 

This  section  amends  section  222(e)  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  the 
extent  that  new  guarantees  shall  be  considered  obligations,  to  provide 
that  all  guarantees  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  and  all  guarantees 
issued  pursuant  to  the  act  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  also  confirms  the 
President’s  authority  to  issue  guarantees  within  the  ceilings  prescribed 
without  obligating  the  specific  funds  at  the  time  the  guarantees  are 

This  express  statement  concerning  the  full  extent  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  obligation  will  serve  to  assure  applicants  for  guarantees  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  contract  with  the  United  States.  Also,  since 
there  is  no  specific  requirement  for  reserves  to  be  set  aside,  it  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  appropriating  additional  funds  to  add  to 
the  reserve  until  substantial  losses  have  been  incurred  and  paid. 
The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  contingent  liability  to 
meet  obligations  arising  as  a  result  of  the  investment  guarantee 
program  and  that  a  specific  reserve  for  this  purpose  is  not  necessary 
was"  pointed  out  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  its  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  in  1962.  , 

The  $268.2  million  now  in  reserve  should  constitute  an  adequate  and 
ready  source  of  funds  to  pay  any  immediate  losses.  Restoration  of 
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the  corpus  of  the  reserve  fund  could  be  made  through  subsequent 
appropriations. 

Section  222(e)  is  further  amended  to  provide  that  all  funds  hereto¬ 
fore  obligated  under  guarantees  (except  informational  media  guaran¬ 
tees)  together  with  other  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
title  III  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  in 
accordance  with  section  222(d).  This,  in  effect,  means  that  fee  in¬ 
come,  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets,  funds 
heretofore  appropriated,  and  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes, 
and  future  appropriations  will  each  be  treated  as  a  part  of  total  re¬ 
sources  which  are  available  in  a  single  reserve  to  pay  claims  in  the 
order  of  priority  specified  in  section  222(d). 

Section  105 (f) — Balance  oj  payments 

This  section  amends  section  222  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (g) 
which  would  require  the  President,  in  making  a  determination  to  issue 
a  guarantee  under  section  221(b),  to  consider  the  possible  adverse 
effect  of  the  dollar  investment  under  the  guarantee  upon  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  has  given  constant  and  careful  consideration  to  the 
relationship  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
problem.  It  has  concluded  that,  in  the  administration  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  continuing  attention  must  be  given  to  ways  in  which  any 
adverse  effect  of  our  aid  operations  on  the  balance  of  payments  may 
be  minimized  or  eliminated.  Therefore,  without  any  desire  to  restrict 
the  investment  guarantee  program,  the  adoption'  of  this  criterion 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  considering  this  problem  in  an  important 
sector  of  the  foreign  aid  operations  not  previously  covered. 

Section  105(g) — Housing  projects  in  Latin  American  countries 
Section  105(g)  amends  section  224(b)  relating  to  housing  projects  in 
Latin  America  by  raising  from  $60  to  $150  million  the  ceiling  on  the 
total  face  amount  of  guarantees  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  under  that  section. 

This  amendment  also  deletes  section  224(c)  for  purposes  of  simpli¬ 
fication  and  clarity  in  conformance  with  section  105  (b)  and  (c). 

TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

The  bill  authorizes  no  additional  funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
under  the  authority  of  title  VI  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$600  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  These 
authorizations  remain  in  effect;  $525  million  was  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  for  fiscal  1963. 

An  additional  authorization  of  $200  million  for  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund,  which  is  a  major  element  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is 
provided  m  section  401  of  this  bill  by  increasing  the  funds  authorized 
under  Public  Law  S6-735. 

The  committee  reiused  to  authorize  the  carrying  forward  of  prior 
years  unused  authorizations.  This  will  make  necessary  a  reduction 
of  $50  million  below  the  $650  million  appropriation  requested  by  the 
Lxecutive  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  1963  was  $600  million,  of  which  only 
$525  million  was  appropriated,  leaving  an  unused  authorization  of 
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$75  million.  This  unused  authorization  may  not  be  carried  over  to  a 
subsequent  year  without  legislative  authority.  The  Executive  ie- 
quested  authority  to  carry  forward  all  unused  authorizations  and  an 
appropriation  of  $50  million  against  the  unused  authorization  of 
$75  million.  The  committee  refused  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
Executive  to  carry  forward  this  unused  authorization.  _ 

The  committee  has  taken  this  action  because  it  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  rate  of  progress  in  implementing  the  development  program  for 
Latin  America  and  believes  that  the  Executive  requested  more  funds 
than  can  be  effectively  utilized.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee 
recognizes  the  importance  of  giving  assurance  to  the  people  ol  the 
American  Republics  of  continued  tJ.S.  support  for  the  Alliance  ioi 
Progress  and  of  avoiding  any  suggestion  of  a  loss  of  confidence  by 
the'United  States  in  the  basic  premises  and  ultimate  objectives  of 
the  Alliance. 

Section  106(a) — Private  capital  and  rates  of  interest 

Subsection  (a)  adds  to  the  policy  directives  concerning  the  making 
of  loans  and  provides  two  conforming  changes  of  a  technical  nature. 

Section  251(b)  of  the  act  includes  among  the  matters  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  President  in  making  loans  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  “whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable  terms.”  It 
is  not  clear  from  the  language  whether  it  is  intended  to  include  private 
institutional  lenders  in  the  United  States.  The  addition  of  the  words 
by  the  amendment  contained  in  subsection  106(a),  paragraph  (1), 
“including  private  sources  within  the  United  States,  will  remove 
any  ambiguity  that  may  exist  on  this  point,  thus  making  clear  that 
the  availability  of  untapped  private  resources  in  the  United  States 
are  to  be  considered  before  the  President  authorizes  the  use  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  for  a  loan.  .  .  , 

Paragraph  (1)  also  adds  a  requirement  that  the  administrators  ol 
the  program  in  making  loans  consider  “the  capacity  oi  the  lecipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  ol  interest.  _ 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  prevent  loans  at  a  nominal  rate  ot 
interest  and  for  a  period  of  repayment  as  long  as  40  years  from  being 
accepted  as  standard  practice  for  Alliance  for  Progress  financing 
Each  case  is  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits  and  as  high  an  interest 
rate  as  is  appropriate  is  to  be  established. 

Underdeveloped  countries  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  Un  tea 
States  for  loans.  They  are  borrowing  from  other  countries  and  from 
international  institutions  at  higher  interest  rates  and  shorter  amoiti- 
zation  periods.  The  result  is  to  give  a  higher  priority  to  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  made  on  harder  terms  and,  correspondingly,  to  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  repayment  of  loans  made  on  easier  terms  by  the  United  States. 
The  inclusion  of  the  additional  language  should  assure  that  loans 
from  the  United  States  are  made  on  terms  more  nearly  comparable 
to  those  of  other  countries  and  international  institutions  which  pio\  iuc 

development  assistance.  •  n  >> 

Paragraph  (2)  changes  the  word  “economical  .  to  economically 
in  subsection  (e)  of  section  251  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol  1961, 
as  amended.  No  change  in  meaning  is  intended.  Subsection  (e)  ol 
section  251  of  the  act,  relating  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  intended 
to  be  identical  in  language  and  meaning  to  subsection  (e)  oi  section 
section  201  of  the  act,  relating  to  the  Development  Loan  bund. 
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Except  for  the  words  “economically”  and  “economical”  they  are  now 
identical  in  language,  and  the  amendment  makes  them  conform. 

Paragraph  (3)  eliminates  the  specific  reference  to  the  “Agency  for 
International  Development”  and  substitutes  the  designation  “agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I.”  This  makes  title  VI, 
relating  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  conform  to  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  do  not  name  the  agency  to  perform 
the  functions  which  are  authorized.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will  continue  to 
be  administered  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

Section  106(b)— Limitation  on  grants 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  106  amends  section  252  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $100  million  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964  on  terms 
other  than  dollar  repayable  loans  (grants  or  local  currency  repayable 
loans).  The  remaining  funds  must  be  used  for  dollar  repayable  loans. 
A  similar  authorization  that  not  to  exceed  $100  million  of  the  funds 
appropriated  could  be  used  on  terms  other  than  dollar  repayable 
loans  was  contained  in  the  authorization  for  fiscal  1963  funds  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 
Section  107 — Authorization 

I  his  section  authorizes  the  sum  of  $136,050,000  for  an  appropriation 
for  fiscal  3^ear  1964  ($12,850,000  less  than  was  appropriated  under 
chapter  3  of  the  act  in  fiscal  1963)  to  cover  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  United  States  to  eight  international  programs  as  follows: 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1.  United  Nations  technical  assistance  and  Special  Fund _  551  000 

2.  United  Nations  economic  assistance  to  the  Congo _  5’  000 

3.  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees _  17  200 

4.  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF) _  12’  000 

5.  U.N.-Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  world  food  program _  2,  000 

6.  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  operational  program _  b  250 

7.  World  Health  Organization  special  programs _  ’  500 

8.  Indus  waters  fund _  "  an  inn 


1  otai -  136,050 

The  channeling  of  foreign  assistance  through  multilateral  organi¬ 
zations  provides  a  constructive  supplement  to  direct  U.S.  assistance. 
These  organizations  are  composed  of  a  large  number  of  countries 
(UNiCalF,  for  example,  has  105  members).  The  financial  resources 
and  technical  skills  of  these  agencies  are  an  important  asset  in  attack- 
mg  the  economic  and  social  problems  confronting  the  world  com¬ 
munity.  Furthermore,  the  less  developed  countries  tend  more 
readily  to  accept  assistance  when  it  is  channeled  through  multilateral 
organizations  of  which  they  are  members.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  connection  with  programs  designed  to  foster  administrative  and 
financial  reforms. 

An  aspect  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  actively  to  assist  the  interna- 
tional  agencies  to  which  we  belong  in  carrying  out  their  programs 
effectively.  The  concept  of  multilateral  cooperation  and  action  has 
long  been  supported  by  the  United  States  as  one  of  several  means  of 
promoting  peace  and  encouraging  economic  development. 
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A  proposal  has  been  advanced  to  limit  U.S.  contributions,  assessed 
and  voluntary,  to  one-third  of  the  budget  of  each  United  Nations 
specialized  agency  or  program.  The  committee  carefully  considered 
the  advisability  of  including  such  a  limitation  in  this  legislation,  and 
decided  against  it  for  two  principal  reasons.  First,  a  limitation  ot 
this  type  would  severely  hamper  or  even  preclude  the  United  States 
from  working  through  the  U.N.  to  put  out  “brush  fire”  conflicts  and 
enhancing  the  utility  of  the  U.N.  as  a  peacekeeping  organization. 
Second,  with  respect  to  voluntary  technical  assistance  programs 
which  would  be  most  severely  hit  by  such  an  amendment,  the  com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  the  record  of  the  executive  branch  under  successive 
administrations,  in  working  for  a  reduction  of  the  U.S.  share  ot  the 
cost  of  such  undertakings,  has  been  good.  The  L  .S.  share  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  UNICEF  declined  from  72  to  40  percent;  to  the  U.N. 
Proo-ram  of  Expanded  Technical  Assistance,  from  60  to  40  percent; 
to  WHO  Malaria  Eradication  Program,  from  90  to  31  percent; 
and  the  like.  The  committee  believes  that  the  executive  branch  is 
working  earnestly  toward  the  goal  of  reducing  U.S.  contributions  to 
U.N.  voluntary  ’  programs  to  the  percentage  share  of  the  regular 
assessed  programs  which  is  already  limited  by  law  to  one-third. 
Consequently,  the  amendment  is  unnecessary  and  may  cause  more 
harm  than  good  by  depriving  the  United  States  of  the  flexibility  to  use 
international  organizations  to  meet  urgent  problems  which  we  would 
other  wise  have  to  attempt  to  solve  on  our  own. 

The  activities  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  United  States  con¬ 


tribute  are  as  follows:  j 

United  Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  and  the 
Special  Fund.— The  level  of  contributions  from  U.N.  member  coun¬ 
tries,  now  numbering  106,  to  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  has  increased  steadily  since  1950  when  the  program  was 
established.  The  U.S.  share  has  declined  from  60  to  40  percent. 
This  program  furnishes  to  developing  countries,  at  their  request, 
experts,  fellowships,  demonstration  supplies,  and  equipment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  U.N.  Special  Fund,  established  m  1958, _  undertakes 
basic  surveys,  research,  and  establishment  of  training  installations 
necessary  for  economic  development.  The  Fund  is  not  a  source  of 
development  capital  but  rather  finances  preinvestment  surveys,  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  Special  Fund  is  limited  to  40  percent  of  the 
total  contributed  by  all  the  participants.  The  authorization  of  $55 
million  for  the  U.S.  contribution  for  1964  to  both  programs  is  based 
on  a  continuance  of  the  40  percent  matching  formula  and  an  estimate 
that  actual  pledges  will  reach  $135-$140  million.  ,  .  , 

The  committee  was  concerned  about  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  projects  for  Cuba.  The  committee  inquired  into  this 
matter  and  ascertained  that  while  the  Communist  countries  contributed 
$28  6  million  to  these  U.N.  voluntary  programs,  they  received,  in 
approved  projects,  only  $15.7  million.  In  other  words,  while  con¬ 
tributing  approximately  6  percent  of  the  funds  used  by  these  two 
programs,  the  Communist  countries  benefited  from  them  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  3  percent  of  the  projects  approved.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  specific  restriction  should 
be  placed  on  the  use  of  U.S.  voluntary  contributions  for  projects  m 
Cuba  An  amendment  to  this  effect,  described  elsewhere  m  this 
report  (see  p.  30,  sec.  303(b)),  was  adopted  by  the  committee  to 
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prevent  funds  authorized  by  this  act  from  being  used  for  economic 
or  technical  assistance  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba. 

Economic  assistance  to  the  Congo. — The  administration  has  requested 
authorization  to  contribute  up  to  $5  million  to  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  the  Congo.  This  will  not  be  used  for  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tions,  but  solely  for  economic  assistance.  This  Fund  is  presently  the 
principal  source  of  U.N.  technical  assistance  to  the  Congo.  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Fund  in  1964  would  be  made  available  to  match 
other  countries  contributions  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

Additional  economic  assistance  will  be  provided  on  a  bilateral  basis 
from  supporting  assistance  and  development  grants. 

Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees. — It  is  proposed 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  for  fiscal  year  1964  remain  at  the  same 
level  as  in  fiscal  1963 — $24.7  million  of  which  $17.2  million  would 
represent  a  cash  contribution  to  the  UNRWA  budget  and  $7.5  million 
would  be  made  available  under  the  food-for-peace  program.  This 
would  represent  about  70  percent  of  total  estimated  contributions. 
There  are  39  countries  contributing  to  UNRWA. 

Although  the  Palestine  refugee  problem  remains,  the  administration 
has  testified  that  a  number  of  initiatives  are  underway  which  ultimately 
should  lead  to  the  achievement  of  a  greater  degree  "of  self-support  by 
the  refugees  and  a  lessening  of  the  need  for  U.S.  assistance.  In  the 
meantime,  the  task  of  caring  for  the  over  1,100,000  Palestine 
refugees  remains.  The  Agency’s  function  under  its  mandate,  as 
approved  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1949,  is  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  pending  the  achievement  of  a 
political  solution.  The  committee  believes"  that  for  the  immediate 
future  at  least,  UNRWA  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  means  of  providing  essential  basic  services  to  the  refugees. 

United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. — The  United  States  has  been  a 
participant  since  1947.  The  programs  currently  are  assisting  400 
projects  in  more  than  100  developing  countries  and  territories  to 
establish  and  carry  out  long-range  health,  nutrition,  and  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  for  children  and  mothers.  The  $12  million  contribution  request 
is  now  40  percent  of  the  total  and  at  the  same  level  it  has  been  since 
1960.  To  qualify  for  international  aid  in  any  area  of  UNICEF  con¬ 
cern,  the  country  seeking  aid  must  be  ready  to  allocate  from  its  own 
lesources  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  external  help  it  is  seeking. 
Projects  must  have  the  technical  approval  of  WHO,  FAO,  or  the 
U.N.  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  before  they  are  presented  to  the 
UNICEF  Executive  Board  for  adoption. 

The  world,  food  program.— This  program  was  established  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  in  April 
1962  to  operate  on  an  experimental  basis  for  a  period  of  3  years  from 
January  1,  1963.  Its  purpose  is  to  determine  how  food  aid  can  be 
used  on  a  •multilateral  basis  in  developing  countries  to  stimulate 
economic  and  social  development,  assist  in  preschool  and  school 
feeding,  and  meet  emergency  food  needs. 

The  initial  program  calls  for  expenditure  of  $100  million,  toward 
which  the  United  States  has  pledged  $40  million  in  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  and  $4  million  in  transportation  costs  under  Public  Law 
480.  Subject  to  legislative  authority,  the  United  States  has  pledged 
to  provide  40  percent  in  cash  contributions  for  administrative  expenses 
on  a  matching  basis  up  to  a  total  of  $6  million.  Other  countries  have 
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nledo-ed  $27  million  in  commodities  and  services  and  $12  million  in 
caslT  The  request  of  $2  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  is  to  meet  the 
second  installment  of  the  U.S.  3-year  pledge.  The  Tinted  States 
contributed  $1,638,096  in  fiscal  year  1963 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.— The  request  of  $1.2o  million 
for  fiscal  vear  1964  is  the  same  as  that  for  1963.  Ihe  Agency  was 
founded  in  1957  with  the  basic  objective  “to  seek  to  accelerate  and 
enlarge  the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  promote  health  and 
prosperity  throughout  the  world.”  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
research  and  practical  application  of  atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses, 
experts  in  this  field  are  sent  to  various  countries  and  the  Agency 
finances  a  number  of  fellowships  enabling  scientists  to  study  m  the 

United  States.  .  .  .  .  .  , 

Eiohty-two  countries  belong  to  the  organization  i  he  administra¬ 
tion  Ts  endeavoring  to  move  most  of  the  costs  of  the  operational  pro¬ 
gram  into  the  regular  budgeting  of  the  IAEA,  thereby  making  the 
US  share  of  costs  32.02  percent.  An  exact  percentage  ol  present 
contributions  cannot  be  calculated  because  of  the  contribution  in 
kind”  of  many  countries. 

World  Health  Organization  special  programs.— I  he  $5UU,UUU,  same 
as  for  the  past  4  years,  is  proposed  for  a  contribution  to  the  World 
Health  Organization’s  medical  research  program,  which  supplements 
the  program  financed  under  the  regular  budget  to  which  United  States 
contributes  31.29  percent  and  to  which  112  countries  are  contributors. 
The  administration  is  endeavoring  to  have  this  research  activity 
absorbed  into  the  regular  budget.  .  ,  o  Q 

Indus  waters  project. — The  Indus  waters  project,  conceded  a 
solution  to  one  of  the  major  causes  of  friction  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  calls  for  a  free  world  commitment  of  over  a  billion  dollars, 
stretching  over  a  10-year  period.  The  funds  are  administered  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  from  which 
a  callup  of  $43.1  million  from  the  United  States  during  fiscal  year 
1964  is  anticipated.  The  consortium  financing  this  development 
which  will  create  one  of  the  world’s  largest  irrigation  systems  consists 
of  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
and  the  World  Bank,  together  with  India  and  Pakistan. 

CHAPTER  4 — SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 
Section  108 — Authorization 

Section  108  of  the  bill  amends  section  402  of  the  act  which  relates 
to  supporting  assistance.  The  committee  recommends  for  fiscal  year 
1964  an  authorization  of  $380  million,  a  reduction  of  $55  million  from 
the  Executive  request  of  $435  million.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1963  for  this  program  was  $395  million.  . 

Supporting  assistance  is  that  part  of  the  economic  aid  program 
which  is  directed  primarily  toward  meeting  immediate  political  and 
security  objectives.  Countries  receiving  supporting  assistance  I  all 

into  one  of  four  categories:  , 

(1)  Four  countries— Vietnam,  Korea,  Turkey,  and  Thailand— are 
programed  to  receive  about  58  percent  of  the  funds  requested  by  the 
Executive.  These  countries  are  on  the  fringe  of  the  Smo-Soviet  bloc 
Each  is  maintaining  sizable  military  forces  that  strain  their  limited 
economic  resources.  Without  U.S.  assistance  to  their  economies  their 
military  effort  would  necessarily  have  to  be  curtailed. 
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(2)  In  six  countries  supporting  assistance  funds  are  used  to  maintain 
economic  stability.  These  are  countries  in  which  the  United  States 
has  strategic  political  interests  and  therefore  must  assure  that  economic 
deterioration  does  not  bring  on  political  chaos.  About  25  percent  of 
the  requested  funds  are  for  our  programs  in  these  countries. 

(3)  Supporting  assistance  as  an  alternative  to  excessive  dependence 
on  bloc  aid  is  programed  for  five  countries.  This  amounts  to  about 
11  percent  of  the  Executive  request  for  this  program.  Such  assistance 
is  intended  to  indicate  U.S.  interest  in  the  economic  advancement 
and  independence  of  certain  countries  which  are  also  receiving  substan¬ 
tial  assistance  from  Communist  sources.  None  of  these  countries 
has  so  far  evidenced  a  sufficient  commitment  to  economic  development 
or  the  capacity  to  implement  effective  economic  programs  to  qualify 
for  major  development  support.  The  United  States  is  encouraging 
these  countries  to  adopt  economic  reforms  and  avoid  entangline 
commitments  with  the  Communist  countries. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  three  countries  we  are  extending  supporting 
assistance  to  assure  access  to  U.S.  military  bases  considered  important 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  About  6  percent  of  the  program  is 
programed  for  these  countries. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  trend  in  the  supporting  assistance 
program  has  been  downward  as  some  countries  have  been  able  to  shift 
to  a  loan  basis.  The  program  has  been  discontinued  in  China,  Greece, 
Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Tunisia  in  the  past  2  years.  In  the  case  of  Korea 
the  level  of  supporting  assistance  has  declined.  Disturbed  condi¬ 
tions  in  Thailand  and  Vietnam  have  prevented  a  further  reduction 
of  such  aid  to  those  countries. 

CHAPTER  5 — CONTINGENCY  FUND 
Section  1 09 — Authorization 

Section  109  amends  section  451  of  the  act  which  relates  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  by  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $200  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $100  million  below  the 
amount  requested. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1963,  the  Congress  appropriated  $250  million 
and  an  additional  $15  million  was  available  as  a  carryover  of  unobli¬ 
gated  funds  and  recoveries  of  prior  year  obligations.  As  of  June  30, 
1963,  approximately  $148  million  has  been  programed.  As  a  result, 
the  unobligated  balance  of  approximately  $117  million  will  revert  to 
the  Treasury.  The  executive  branch  is  complimented  on  this  saving. 

The  contingency  fund  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  reserve  to  meet  in 
part:  (a)  anticipated  requirements  which  are  not  firm  at  the  time  of 
the  congressional  presentation,  and  ( b )  unforeseen  contingencies. 

I  he  committee  urges  that  the  executive  branch  strictly  adhere  to 
the  criteria  for  use  of  the  contingency  fund.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  committee  would  hope  that  another  saving  in  the  amount 
authorized  would  be  achieved  next  year. 
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Part  II 


CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

Section  201 — Short  title 

Section  201  eliminates  the  short  title  to  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  deals  with  military  assistance.  As 
originally  enacted,  part  II  was  entitled  “International  Peace  and 
Security  Act  of  1961”  and  part  I,  dealing  with  economic  aid,  was  given 
the  title  “Act  for  International  Development.” 

Separate  titles  for  parts  I  and  II  of  the  basic  act  have  proved  to  be 
confusing  and  the  bill  eliminates  both. 


Section  202(a) — Authorization 

The  bill  authorizes  $1,225  million  for  military  assistance.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $180  million  below  the  Executive  request.  The  appro¬ 
priation  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  $1,325  million.  .  . 

The  security  of  the  United  States  depends  on  the  provision  ot 
adequate  funds  for  military  assistance.  Oversea  bases  and  the  armed 
forces  of  our  allies  are  built  into  the  defense  strategy  of  the  United 
States.  Without  them  our  military  plans  would  have  to  be  redrawn 
and  our  forces  reorganized,  relocated,  and  equipped  with  a  different 

assortment  of  weapons.  TT  _  .  ,  .  ,  , 

The  importance  of  military  assistance  to  U.S.  defense  was  pointed 
out  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  in  his  testimony 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  say  this  in  open  session:  that  if  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  our  economy  could  not  support  the  total  national 
defense  which  we  need  as  a  foundation  for  our  foreign  policy 
and  I,  for  one,  can’t  believe  we  are  in  that  position— if  it  were 
believed,  if  such  a  proposition  was  to  be  advanced,  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  to  the  extent  our  national  economy  will 
not  finance  our  national  security  that  we  make  the  necessary 
reductions  in  portions  of  the  defense  program  other  than  the 
military  assistance  program.  Our  total  defense  budget  m 
terms  of  new  obligational  authority  approximates  $53.5  bil¬ 
lion.  Were  we  to  be  requested  to  cut  that  budget  $300  to 
$400  million,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  cut  be  taken  from 
those  portions  of  the  defense  program  other  than  the  military 
assistance  program  (hearings,  p.  87). 


Although  the  vital  importance  of  military  assistance  is  recognized, 
there  are  a  number  of  activities  which  should  be.curtailed  or modified 
The  program  submitted  by  the  Executive  includes  $142,200,100 
for  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  most,  of  which  are  enjo\mg  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity.  If  any  countries  in  the  free  world  other  than 
the  United  States  are  able  to  assume  the  cost  of  their  own  defense, 


these  nations  should  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  Defense  Department  has  assured  the  committee  that  grant 
military  aid  to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  has  been  terminated 
except  to  fulfill  existing  commitments.  The  Detense  Department 
can  onlv  make  commitments  subject  to  the  appropriation  ot  funds. 

It  is  expected  that  the  reduction  in  the  authorization  lor  military 
assistance  will  make  necessary  a  reevaluation  of  U.S.  contributions 
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to  the  Western  European  members  of  NATO  and  of  the  validity  of 
outstanding  commitments. 

The  Clay  Committee  pointed  out  that  “phased  reductions  of  a 
very  substantial  order”  of  the  military  forces  of  certain  nations  in 
areas  bordering  the  Communist  bloc  which  have  forces  “larger  than 
required  for  their  immediate  mission  of  defense  and  not  large  enough 
to  assume  other  missions”  appear  practical.  The  Clay  group  also 
cited  the  fact  that  other  countries  in  southeastern  and  western  Asia, 
not  allies  or  members  of  alliances  with  which  the  United  States  is 
associated,  have  received  U.S.  military  equipment  and  that  most 
of  this  equipment  is  “not  essential  to  our  own  or  free  world  security.” 

The  cut  in  the  funds  authorized  should  provide  the  administrators 
of  the  military  aid  program  sufficient  money  to  continue  programs 
deserving  a  high  priority  yet  make  inevitable  a  curtailment  of  oper¬ 
ations  such  as  those  referred  to  by  General  Clay. 

Section  202(b) — Special  authority 

Section  202(b)  continues  for  another  year  the  special  authority 
granted  by  section  510(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  subject  to  a  $300  million  limitation,  to  order  supplies  from 
existing  stocks  of  the  Defense  Department  and  defense  services 
to  be  furnished  for  military  assistance  purposes,  if  he  makes  a  finding 
that  the  use  of  these  supplies  or  services  is  “vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.”  This  special  authority  is  intended  to  enable  the 
President  to  act  promptly  in  situations  that  cannot  be  anticipated  at 
the  present  time — situations  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  provision  of 
military  assistance  is,  in  fact,  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  given  assurance  that  this  authority 
would  not  be  used  except  to  meet  an  emergency.  No  assistance  has 
been  provided  under  this  authority  during  the  2  years  it  has  been  in 
effect. 

In  commenting  on  this  provision  when  originally  enacted,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  made  this  statement: 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  authority  provided 
by  this  section  gives  the  President  a  means  of  meeting  a 
military  emergency  with  less  likelihood  that  part  or  all  of  the 
[$300  million]  authorization  would  be  drawn  upon  than 
would  be  the  case  if  a  dollar  contingency  fund  for  military 
assistance  were  created  (p.  61,  H.  Rept.  851,  87th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.). 

So  far  the  judgment  of  the  committee  has  been  correct. 

Section  202(c) — Restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Africa 

Section  202(c)  amends  part  II,  chapter  2,  “Military  Assistance,” 
by  adding  a  new  section  512  which  provides  that  grant  military 
assistance  can  be  made  available  to  countries  in  Africa  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  country’s  requirements  for  internal  security  or 
to  carry  out  civic  action  programs. 

The  grant  military  assistance  presently  programed  for  fiscal  year 
1964  is  primarily  for  internal  security  requirements,  some  part  of  which 
may  be  used  in  programs  of  civic  action  described  in  section  505(b). 
However,  since  there  was  no  specific  prohibition  against  the  furnishing 
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of  grant  military  aid  to  African  countries  for  other  than  internal 
security,  the  committee  was  concerned  lest  the  program  be  expanded 
without  full  recognition  being  given  to  the  possibility  and  danger  of 
starting  a  full-scale  arms  race  in  the  area.  The  committee  is  in 
general  agreement  with  the  view  expressed  in  the  Clay  report  that 
“the  problems  created  by  military  assistance  programs  in  the  African 
countries  generally  would  be  greater  than  those  they  would  forestall 
or  solve.” 

This  amendment  does  not  preclude  military  assistance  to  the  area 
for  other  than  internal  security  and  civic  action  purposes,  since  the 
requirement  is  subject  to  the  special  waiver  authorities  of  the  President 
contained  in  section  614  of  the  act.  However,  it  does  assure  that  if 
military  assistance  is  made  available  for  any  other  purpose  the  decision 
will  have  received  detailed  consideration  at  the  very  highest  levels. 


Part  III 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  301 — Encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation 

Section  301  amends  section  601(b)  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  the 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation,  by  adding 
two  new  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6). 

Use  of  private  consultants  and  engineers. — New  paragraph  (5)  adds 
a  directive  that  the  President  shall,  in  carrying  out  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program,  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the  services 
of  U.S.  private  enterprise,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields  such  as  engineering. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  encourage  the  administrators 
of  foreign  aid  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  private  firms  of  engineers, 
consultants,  and  technicians  rather  than  hire  specialists  as  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  since  in 
many  instances  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  skilled  specialists 
at  a  low^er  overall  cost  by  so  doing. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  duplication  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  of  technical  staff  already  being  maintained  by  other 
Federal  agencies  in  such  fields  as  health,  housing,  agriculture  or  in 
other  fields,  section  621  of  the  act  directs  the  administrators  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  services 
of  such  agencies.  This  amendment  makes  clear  that  the  direction  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  to  utilize  the  technical 
services  of  other  Federal  agencies  is  not  intended  to  indicate  that  the 
services  of  such  agencies  should  be  preferred  to  the  services  of  private 
firms. 

Discouragement  of  expropriations. — Paragraph  (6)  requires  appro¬ 
priate  steps  be  taken  to  discourage  nationalization,  expropriation, 
confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership  or  control  of  private  investment, 
and  discriminatory  or  other  actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  under¬ 
taken  by  countries  assisted  under  the  act  which  divert  available 
resources  essential  to  create  new  wealth,  employment,  and  produc¬ 
tivity  in  those  countries  and  otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new 
private  investment  essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth  and 
development  of  those  countries. 
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Even  with  increased  assistance  by  other  countries,  capital  resources 
will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
and  an  increased  flow  of  private  investment  will  be  needed.  The 
declaration  of  policy  contained  in  this  section  concerning  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  protection  of  private  investment  should  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  including  these  additional  requirements.  Countries  receiving 
our  assistance  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  U.S.  Government’s 
position  toward  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  favorable  private 
investment  climate,  and  the  intent  of  this  Government  to  extend 
every  available  protection  to  the  U.S.  investor. 

The  act  now  contains  a  requirement  to  cut  off  assistance  to  countries 
that  expropriate  U.S.  property  (sec.  620(e)).  This  requirement  has 
been  helpful  in  obtaining  negotiated  settlements  of  expropriations  as 
well  as  preventing  the  taking  of  expropriatory  actions  in  a  number  of 
countries.  The  more  other  nations  are  aware  of  this  provision,  the 
less  likely  it  is  that  the  provisions  of  section  620(e)  will  have  to  be 
applied. 

One  deterrent  to  private  investment  is  the  government-owned 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprise,  mostly  subsidized,  protected, 
and  inefficient,  which  competes  with  existing  private  endeavors. 

The  committee  is  in  general  agreement  with  that  part  of  the  Clay 
report  which  emphasized: 

Countries  which  would  take  this  route  should  realize  that 
while  the  United  States  will  not  intervene  in  their  affairs  to 
impose  its  own  economic  system,  they  too  lack  the  right  to 
intervene  in  our  national  pocketbook  for  aid  to  enterprises 
which  only  increase  their  cost  of  government  and  the  foreign 
assistance  burden  they  are  asking  us  to  carry. 

Section  802 — Completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates 

Section  302  amends  section  611(b)  of  the  act  which  relates  to  the 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  by  deleting  reference  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-47,  dated  December  31,  1952, 
and  substituting  the  memorandum  of  the  President  dated  May  15, 
1962.  The  memorandum  approved  a  statement  on  policies,  standards, 
and  procedures  for  water  and  related  land  resources  projects  for  use  by 
affected  Government  departments  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  statement  is  printed  in  Senate  Document  97,  87th  Congress, 
and  contains  an  up-to-date  set  of  standards  for  such  projects  developed 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  This  change  reflects  the  fact  that  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  A-47  has  been  superseded  by  the  President’s 
memorandum.  The  amendment  continues  in  effect  the  requirement 
that  the  same  cost-benefit  formula  which  applies  to  water  and  related 
land  resources  projects  constructed  in  the  United  States  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  projects  financed  with  foreign  aid  funds. 

Section  808(b) — Prohibition  on  use  of  voluntary  contributions  to  benefit 
Cuba 

Section  301(b)  amends  section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibition  against  assistance  to 
the  present  government  of  Cuba  or  countries  which  assist  Cuba. 

The  committee  disapproves  of  the  United  States  financing,  either 
directly  or  through  international  organizations,  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  projects  for  Cuba,  and  has  adopted  this  amendment 
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to  prevent  the  utilization  of  U.S.  funds  for  such  assistance.  The 
amendment  will  prohibit  funds  appropriated  under  this  act  from  being 
used  through  any  voluntary  contribution  to  any  international  organi¬ 
zation  or  program  for  financing  projects  of  economic  or  technical 
assistance  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
cut  off  U.S.  contributions  to  any  organization  concerned  where  U.S. 
funds  are  not  involved  but  to  restrict  such  assistance  by  insuring  that 
no  U.S.  funds  are  used  for  this  purpose.  This  prohibition  is  intended 
to  apply  to  funds  specifically  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  to  international  organizations  under  chapter  3  of 
part  I  of  this  act,  to  the  contingency  fund,  and  to  funds  appropriated 
for  other  general  purposes  stated  in  the  act.  The  prohibition  applies 
to  all  voluntary  contributions  for  the  direct  costs  of  specific  projects 
described  above. 

Section  803(c) — Compensation  for  expropriated  property  in  Cuba 

Section  303  amends  section  620(a)  which  prohibits  assistance  to  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  by  including  an  additional  provision, 
forbidding  assistance  under  this  act  as  well  as  the  authorization  of  any 
quota  for  the  import  of  Cuban  sugar  until  the  present  or  a  future 
government  has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  make  equitable  compensa¬ 
tion  for  properties  taken  from  U.S.  citizens  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba  after  January  1,  1959. 

The  President  is  given  authority  to  waive  this  prohibition.  It  is 
recognized  that  it  may  be  desirable  in  the  future  for  the  United 
States  to  provide  assistance  to  Cuba  under  a  new  government  even 
though  that  government  may  not  be  able  immediately  to  make 
compensation  for  expropriated  property. 

The  amendment  doe^,  however,  make  explicit  in  this  case  the  long- 
established  principle  of  international  law  that  the  government  oi  a 
country  succeeds  to  the  obligations  of  its  predecessor.  It  thereby 
gives  notice  that  the  United  States  holds  any  future  government  of 
Cuba  responsible  for  paying  U.S.  citizens  for  their  property  expro¬ 
priated  bv  the  Castro  regime  and  that  any  such  government  cannot 
count  on  receiving  U.S.  assistance  unless  it  takes  appropriate  action 
to  make  compensation. 

Section  80J+ — Suspension  oj  assistance  jor  expropriating  U.S.-owned 
property 

Section  304  (a)  and  (b)  amends  section  620(e)  which  relates  to  the 
suspension  of  assistance  when  a  government  expropriates  property 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens  and  corporations. 

Section  304(a)  adds  an  additional  step  in  clause  (2) — ‘‘or  has  taken 
other  actions”.  This  would  cut  off  assistance  if  the  action  taken  has 
the  “effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  owner¬ 
ship  or  control”  of  property  which  is  U.S. -owned.  This  language  is 
intended  to  make  clear  that  the  intent  of  section  620(e)  was  to  cover 
all  actions,  including  “creeping”  expropriation. 

Section  304(b)  further  amends  section  620(e)  by  substituting 
“speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex¬ 
change  equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof,”  for  the  existing  language, 
“equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in  converti¬ 
ble  exchange.”  This  change  confirms  that  the  term  “equitable” 
compensation  means  compensation  “equivalent  to  the  full  value”  of 
the  property  taken.  Compensation  which  is  equivalent  to  the  full 
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value  must  include  all  elements  or  interests  of  value  that  make  up  the 
total  worth  of  the  property. 

Section  805 — Captive  constituent  Republics 

Section  305  of  the  bill  amends  section  620(f)  of  the  act  by  inserting 
after  the  words  “Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics”  the  words 
“including  the  captive  constituent  republics.”  The  inclusion  of  these 
words  is  intended  to  point  out  the  existence  of  irrepressible  national¬ 
istic  forces  within  the  captive  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
amendment  also  dramatizes  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
Russian  nationality  state  but  is  composed  of  countless  nationality 
croups  with  histories  and  traditions  of  their  own.  The  amendment 
also  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  colonial  power,  in 
the  historic  sense  of  that  word,  by  its  control  of  non-Russian  ethnic 
groups. 

Section  306 — Prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance 

Countries  engaging  in  aggressive  military  efforts. — Section  306  amends  , 
section  620  of  the  act  by  providing  a  new  subsection  (i)  which  provides 
that  no  assistance  shall  be  given  under  this  or  any  other  act  or  sales 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  to  any  country  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military 
efforts  directed  against  (1)  the  United  States,  (2)  any  country  receiving 
U.S.  aid  under  this  or  any  other  act,  or  (3)  any  country  to  which  sales 
are  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954. 

Any  government  which  devotes  its  energies  and  its  resources  to 
the  harassment  of  neighboring  countries  and  to  a  military  buildup 
directed  against  them  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  its  efforts  to  develop 
its  resources  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  people.  Funds 
provided  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer  should  not  be  used  to  make  up  for  the 
money  and  effort  diverted  by  the  beneficiaries  of  our  aid  to  such 
military  activities.  Furthermore,  U.S.  financial  support  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  engaged  in  such  activities  must  inevitably  be  regarded  by 
those  nations  which  are  subjected  to  such  harassment  and  military 
threats  as  evidence  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  tolerate,  if 
not  endorse,  such  action.  The  administrators  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  have  not  taken  a  firm  stand  in  dealing  with  situations  of  j 
this  kind. 

Prohibition  of  assistance  to  Indonesia. — Section  306  amends  section 
620  of  the  act  by  providing  a  new  subsection  (j)  which  prohibits  all 
U.S.  assistance  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
requires  that  the  President  keep  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  results  of  past  L  .S.  assistance  to 
Indonesia  are  not  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  our  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  economic  progress  of  the  country  has  been  unsatisfactory 
and  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  the  Government  of  Indonesia  is  less 
receptive  to  the  blandishments  of  the  Communist  bloc  or  more  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  substantial  aid 
which  we  have  provided.  Furthermore,  the  committee  has  been 
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unable  to  find  evidence  that  democracy  is  taking  root  or  that  the 
leaders  of  Indonesia  have  the  determination  to  solve  the  problems 
with  which  the  countrv  is  confronted. 

Although  the  committee  doubts  the  wisdom  of  providing  aid 
as  long  as  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  during  recent  years 
persist",  the  committee  does  not  wish  to  write  off  Indonesia  as  hopeless. 
Indonesia  is  one  of  the  larger  nations  of  the  world,  it  has  important 
resources,  and  its  location  assures  it  of  an  important  place  in  world 
commerce  and  transportation. 

For  these  reasons,  the  amendment  gives  the  President  discretion  to 
furnish  aid  to  Indonesia  when  he  is  convinced  that  such  action  is 
definitely  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  any  resumption  of  U.S.  aid  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
discernible  results  of  such  assistance. 

Section  307(a) — Statutory  officers 

Section  307(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  624(a)  of  the  act  which 
relates  to  statutory  officers.  Statutory  officers  of  AID  are  those  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  amendment  reduces  from  2  to  1  the  number  of  such 
officers  who  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  and  increases 
from  9  to  10  the  number  of  such  officers  who  have  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretary.  Under  existing  law  there  is  authority  for  two  deputies  to 
the  Agencv  for  International  Development  Administrator  of  the  same 
rank  and  salary,  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  for  nine  top-level  offices  of  the  salary  and  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretary.  The  amendment  in  effect  demotes  one  Under-Secretary- 
level  officer  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  level.  It  also  amends  section 
624(b)  to  provide  that  the  authority  of  the  President  to  fix  the  order 
of  succession  among  the  statutory  officers  is  limited  to  those  officers 
having  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary. 

Section  307(b)— Experts,  consultants,  and  retired  officers 

Section  307(b)  amends  section  626(b)  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
experts,  consultants,  and  retired  officers,  by  striking  out  the  entire 
first  sentence  of  that  subsection  exempting  experts  and  consultants 
from  certain  provisions  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sections  281, 
283,  and  284,  and  other  Federal  laws  dealing  with  conflicts _of  interest 
and  other  matters  involving  the  conduct  of  public  officials.  Last 
vear  Congress  enacted  comprehensive  new  legislation  relating  to 
these  matters  (Public  Law  87-849,  approved  October  23,  1962). 
Section  2  of  that  law  repealed  all  such  special  exemptions  for  employees 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  amendment  clarifies  this  intent  with 
respect  to  experts  and  consultants  employed  under  authority  of  the 
act.  The  repeal  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  626(b)  of  the  act 
necessitates  a  technical  change  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  in  order 
to  make  clear  that  the  exemptions  from  certain  other  lawrs  contained 
in  the  second  sentence  continue  to  apply  to  experts  and  consultants. 

Section  307(c) — Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
Section  307(c)  amends  section  631  of  the  act,  which  relates  to 
missions  and  staffs  abroad,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c).  The 
amendment  gives  the  President  authority  to  appoint  or  assign  a 
U  S  citizen  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  OECD  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  the 
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Committee.  The  citizen  need  not  be  a  U.S.  Government  employee 
when  appointed.  The  amendment  also  authorizes  the  President 
to  terminate  the  appointment  or  assignment  notwithstanding  any 
other  law.  In  addition,  the  amendment  authorizes  the  President 
to  compensate  such  person  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  established  for 
a  chief  of  mission,  class  2,  under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (i.e., 
presently  $25,000  per  annum),  and  to  extend  to  such  person  any  other 
benefits  and  perquisites  available  under  this  act  to  chiefs  of  special 
missions  or  staffs  established  under  section  631.  The  amendment  does 
not  create  a  permanent  position  since  it  is  contingent  upon  his  service 
as  Chairman. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Development  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  see  that  the  burden  of  providing  aid  is  fairly  shared  among 
the  aid-providing  countries.  It  is  important  to  the  United  States  as  a 
forum  in  which  to  seek  increases  in  the  assistance  provided  to  develop¬ 
ing  nations  by  other  developed  free  world  countries.  The  Develop¬ 
ment  Assistance  Committee  chairman  occupies  a  key  position  in 
determining  the  agenda  of  the  committee  and  in  negotiating  with 
high  officials  from  other  countries.  This  amendment  authorizes 
compensation  and  allowances  appropriate  to  this  important  post. 

Section  307  (d) — Predetermined  overhead  rates 

Section  307(d)  amends  section  635  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authorities,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (k).  The  authority 
contained  in  this  new  subsection  would  permit  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  to  include  in  cost-type  contracts  or  agreements 
(including  grants)  with  universities,  colleges,  or  other  educational 
institutions  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  reimbursable  indirect  costs, 
based  on  a  predetermined  fixed-percentage  rate  applied  to  the  total' 
or an  element  thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred.’ 

“Other  educational  institutions”  is  intended  to  mean  only  corpora¬ 
tions,  trusts,  associations,  or  other  institutions  operated  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  which  have  been  accredited  by  a  responsible  national 
or  regional  accrediting  organization. 

The  authority  would  apply  not  only  to  contracts  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  authorized  by  part  I  of  the  act 
but  would  extend  to  contracts  entered  into  by  both  AID  and  third 
parties  with  AID  financing  for  this  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  simplify  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  cost-type  contracts  with  educational  institutions.  The 
use  of  predetermined  fixed  percentages  to  establish  at  the  outset  of 
a  university  contract  the  ultimate  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Go\  eminent  permits  the  expeditious  closeout  of  these  contracts.  It 
also  allows  greater  precision  by  the  institution  in  planning  its  annual 
budget. 

The  general  stability  in  the  operations  of  educational  institutions 
produces  only  slight  fluctuations  in  indirect  costs  from  year  to  year, 
therefore,  the  possibility  of  overcompensation  or  undercompensation 
which  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  either  the  contractor  or  the 
Government  are  negligible.  A  review  of  AID  overhead  audits  com¬ 
pleted  on  70  university  contracts  during  the  23-montli  period  July  1, 
1961,  to  May  31,  1963,  disclosed  an  average  adjustment  for  over¬ 
compensation  of  about  $2,890  per  contract.  These  adjustments  re¬ 
sulted  fiom  overhead  percentages  established  at  provisional  overhead 
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rates  for  billing  purposes  subject  to  subsequent  adjustment  on  the 
basis  of  actual  cost  determined  by  a  postaudit. 

In  approving  this  amendment,  the  committee  expects  A1JJ  to 
institute  effective  procedures  which  will  result  in  the  establishment 
of  fair  and  accurate  rates  at  the  beginning  of  the  contract  The  pro¬ 
cedures  should  include  the  making  use  of  appropriate  audits  made  in 
sufficient  depth  for  use  in  the  negotiating  processes,  minimizing  any 
possibility  of  over  or  under  compensation. 

This  provision  follows  Public  Law  8/— 638,  approved  September  5, 
1962,  which  authorized  the  use  of  a  fixed-percentage  formula  in  com¬ 
puting  indirect  costs  under  Government  “research  and  development 
contracts  with  universities,  colleges,  and  other  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  The  principles  and  justifications  for  the  approval  ol  Public 
Law  87-635  are  equally  applicable  to  AID-financed  contracts  with 
like  institutions. 


Section  807(e) — Provision  on  uses  of  funds 

Section  307(e)  amends  section  636  which  relates  to  the  provision 
on  the  use  of  funds  bv  adding  a  new  subsection  (h) .  This  amendment 
is  designed  to  protect  our  balance-of-payments  position  by  requiring 
the  President,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  take  all  appro¬ 
priate  steps  to  assure  that  (1)  countries  receiving  assistance  contribute 
local  currency  to  meet  local  costs  of  contracts  and  other  technical 
services  rendered  under  technical  assistance  and  other  projects,  and 
(2)  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  rather  than  dollars  are  utilized  to 

meet  iocal  costs  for  these  services. 

The  balance  of  payments  and  the  gold  outflow  problems  have  been 
matters  of  continuing  concern  to  the  committee  and  the  existing  act 
contains  several  requirements  addressed  to  these  pioblems. 

1.  Section  211(a)(6)  requires  the  President  to  take  into  account 

the  desirability  of  safeguarding  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  in 
furnishing  assistance  of  a  development  grant  and  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  nature.  , 

2.  Section  604  provides  for  the  use  of  aid  funds  for  the  procurement 

of  commodities  in  the  United  States.  _  . 

3.  Section  609(a)(2)  requires  countries  receiving  supporting  assist¬ 
ance  which  is  used  to  import  commodities  to  make  available  to  tbe 
United  States  a  part  of  the  local  currency  proceeds  from  their  sale 

to  meet  its  requirements.  .  . 

This  amendment  emphasizes  the  need  to  search  out  every  possible 
means  that  local  costs  of  foreign  assistance  can  be  met  from  sources 
other  than  U.S.  dollars.  It  requires  the  President  to  seek  contribu¬ 
tions  from  aid-receiving  countries  which  may  be  used  to  meet  local 
costs  of  contract  and  other  services  under  our  technical  assistance 
programs.  Many  costs  of  local  personnel,  supplies,  and  other  expenses 
are  now  met  with  local  currencies  purchased  with  dollars  made  ay  en¬ 
able  for  specific  projects  and  technical  support.  Io  the  extent  tnat 
increased  contributions  from  the  recipient  countries  can  be  obtained, 
dollar  savings  will  be  realized  which  will  directly  affect  our  balance 

The  amendment  further  requires  the  use  of  U.S. -owned  foreign 
currencies  to  meet  local  costs  of  contract  and  other  services  whenever 
such  currencies  are  available.  Currencies  contributed  by  the  recipient 
countries  should  be  used,  wherever  available,  before  utilizing  those 
owned  by  the  LTnited  States. 
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An  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  (Public  Law  480),  winch  established  similar  requirements 
on  the  utilization  of  currencies  under  that  act,  was  also  adopted  by 
the  committee  (see  sec.  402).  J 

Section  307 (J) — Administrative  expenses 

Section  307(f)  amends  section  637(a)  of  the  act  which  authorizes 
an  appropriation  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  by  deleting  “1963’  ’  and  “$53, 000 TOO”  and 
substituting  “1964”  and  “$54,000,000.”  This  amount  is  $3,725  000 
less  than  the  Executive  request  but  $1  million  more  than  the  authori¬ 
zation  and  $4,500,000  more  than  the  appropriation  for  1963  The 
larger  authorization  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  permit  the  stren°'th- 
ening  of  our  missions  in  Latin  America,  the  funding  of  mandatory 
salary  increases  and  improved  personnel  training. 

Section  308 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

Section  308  of  the  bill  amends  section  644(f)  of  the  act,  which  relates 
to  the  definition  of  defense  services,  to  include  within  that  definition 
oiientation  related  to  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel. 
\\  lthin  the  definition  in  the  current  legislation  “orientation”  has 
wTld^?d  ^extraordinary  expense  as  authorized  by  section 
636(g)(1).  The  $o00,000  ceiling  authorized  in  the  latter  section  has 
been  utilized  for  ordinary  orientation  activities  and  has  been  con- 
siiiered  iM(le(juate  to  achieve  its  objective.  The  amended  language 
m  the  bill  is  intended  to  recognize  that  “orientation”  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  term  training”  and  is  therefore  an  “ordinarv”  rather 
than  an  extraordinary”  expense  of  the  military  assistance-program 
Lnder  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  644(f)  the  term  “orienta- 
tion  is  intended  to  include  those  ordinary  expenses  involved  in 
acclimating  foreign  military  students  on  orientation  tours  These 
expenses  would  include  costs  of  transportation,  meals,  attendance  at 
or  paiticipation  in  athletic  events,  admissions  to  cultural  affairs  such 
as  concerts,  visits  to  points  of  historical  interest,  and  similar  exposures 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  Expenses  considered  as  “extraordinary” 
and  therefore  subject  to  the  limitation  of  section  636(g)(1)  would 
include  the  costs  of  receptions,  banquets,  or  similar  social  events 
that  are  desirable  but  not  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
military  assistance  program  training  mission. 

Section  309 — Unexpended  balances 

Section  309  reenacts  and  amends  section  645  of  the  existing  law 
which  relates  to  unexpended  balances.  This  section  simply  provides 
the  authority  for  the  reappropriation  of  unexpended  balances  made 
available  under  this  act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  and  the  Latin 
American  Development  and  Chilean  Reconstruction  Act.  It  is  also 
the  authority  for  the  consolidation  of  these  reappropriated  funds 
with  newly  appropriated  funds  made  available  for  the  same  General 
purpose  under  these  acts.  For  example,  unobligated  fiscal  year  1963 
development  grant  funds  which  are  reappropriated  for  fiscal  year  1964 

mid  b,eo?3nS0Ffia I0'  wlth  th°  flSCal  •vear  1964  development  grant  funds 
‘  '  d  identified.  Phe  same  general  purpose  has  been  consistently 
construed  and  understood  to  be  within  the  same  appropriation  symbol 
There  ore,  funds  originally  made  available  for  development  Znts 
cannot,  upon  reappropriation,  be  consolidated  with  the  contingency 
tund  or  supporting  assistance.  °  ^ 
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Part  IV — Amendments  to  Other  Laws 

SECTION  401 — LATIN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CHILEAN 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Section  101  (a)— Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  authorization 

Section  401(a)  amends  Public  Law  86-735,  which  authorizes  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Chile,  to  increase  the  authorization  of  funds  by  $200  million,  the 
additional  authorization  is  to  provide  $195,500,000  for  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  and  $4,500,000  to  finance  special  projects  ot  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Funds  had  been  appropriated  previously  for  these  purposes  under 
Public  Law  S7-41,  approved  May  27,  1961,  $394  million  having  been 
provided  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  and  $6  million  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

The  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  was  created  under  a  trust  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  All  of  its  capital  is  provided  by  the  United  States,  the 
trust  agreement  sets  forth  four  fields  of  social  investment  to  which  the 
Bank,  as  administrator  of  the  Trust  Fund,  can  extend  financial  and 
technical  assistance: 

Land  settlement  and  improved  land  use. 

Housing  for  low-income  groups.  . 

Community  water  supply  and  sanitation  facilities.  _ 

Advanced  education  and  training  related  to  economic  and 

social  development.  .  ,  . 

The  loans  made  up  to  March  31  of  this  year  may  be  broken  down  as 
follows-  Low  income  housing,  19  loans  totaling  $156. /  million;  im¬ 
proved  land  use,  18  loans  totaling  $61.6  million;  water  and  sanitation, 
19  loans  totaling  $111.3  million;  advanced  education,  6  loans  totaling 

$13.1  million.  _  ,  .  1i.,  ,  ,  . 

The  Inter- American  Development  Bank  is  a  multuateial  institu¬ 
tion.  Member  countries  of  the  Alliance  are  represented,  under  a 
svstem  of  weighted  votes.  Loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote  The  United  States  has  41  percent  of  the  voting  strength. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that  the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  has  adhered  to  the  practice  of  approving  loans  on  a  priority 
basis  and  emphasizing  self-help  measures.  The  result  is  that  .oca 
sources  have  put  up  53  percent  of  the  $780  million  total  required  for 
approved  projects.  The  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund’s  share  was  41 
percent  and  other  external  sources  added  the  remaining  6  percent. 
The  interest  charged  has  ranged  from  lK  percent  to  4  percent  tor 
periods  from  15  to  30  years.  In  addition,  a  service  charge  ot  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  payable  in  U.S.  dollars  is  charged  on  all  loans. 

If  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  is  to  continue  to  make  loans 
additional  financing  must  be  provided.  Of  the  $394  million  received 
bv  the  Bank  in  June  1961,  there  had  been  obligated  by  June  30,  1963, 
a  total  of  $348.5  million  in  64  loans.  Of  the  balance  of  $45. o  million, 
about  $8.5  million  has  been  allocated  for  technical  assistance  projects 
and  administrative  expenses  and  $37  million  is  currently  being  proc¬ 
essed  into  loan  commitments.  By  June  30,  1963,  there  had  been 

disbursed  $55  million.  .  .  T  .  •  * 

It  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  U.S.  objectives  in  Latin  America 
that  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  utilizing  the  services  ot  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  be  continued.  The  nations  ot  Latin 
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America  regard  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  as  “their 
Bank”  and  a  majority  of  the  Bank’s  executive  personnel  come  from 
these  countries.  The  administration  and  supervision  of  assistance 
projects  by  the  Bank  facilitates  the  development  of  attitudes  and 
institutions  and  the  acceptance  of  responsibilities  by  the  recipients 
which  are  essential  to  economic  and  social  progress. 

Despite  the  importance  of  this  fund,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  depends  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  Latin  American  countries  rather  than  on  the  United 
States.  The  American  Republics  must  develop  themselves.  The 
job  cannot  be  done  for  them  by  the  United  States  or  any  outside 
organization  or  institution. 

The  $4,500,000  for  the  Organization  of  American  States  is  necessary 
to  finance  planning  and  advisory  functions  performed  by  that  organi¬ 
zation  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Section  4-01  ( b ) — Short  title 

Section  401(b)  amends  Public  Law  86-735,  which  does  not  have  a 
title  as  originally  enacted,  by  giving  it  a  title,  the  “Latin  American 
Development  and  Chilean  Reconstruction  Act.” 

SECTION  402 — AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE 

ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

Section  402(a) — Exchange  rates  for  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies 

Section  402(a)  amends  section  101(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  agreements  providing  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  currencies  to  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of 
friendly  nations  (title  I,  sales  agreements). 

The  amendment  revises  section  101(f)  to  provide  that  in  negotiating 
such  agreements,  the  President  shall  obtain  rates  of  exchange  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  which  are  not  less 
favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable  from 
the  government  or  agencies  thereof  in  the  respective  countries.  In 
the  past,  the  executive  branch  has  accepted  from  some  countries  pur¬ 
chasing  surplus  farm  commodities  under  title  I  rates  of  exchange  which 
grossly  overvalued  foreign  currencies  tendered  in  payment  for  such 
commodities.  The  committee  regards  such  practices  as  unbusiness¬ 
like.  The  directive  contained  in  the  amendment  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
scribe  them. 

The  amendment  also  removes  a  limitation  on  the  rates  of  exchange 
at  which  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies,  generated  by  sales  of  surplus 
commodities  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  can  be  sold  by  the 
Treasury  to  U.S.  agencies  having  programs  in  foreign  countries. 
Under  existing  law,  those  rates  of  exchange  may  not  be  more  favorable 
than  the  rates  of  exchange  embodied  in  title  I  sales  agreements.  The 
amendment  removes  that  limitation  and  will  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  when  he  deems  it  advisable,  to  sell  such  U.S. -owned 
foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  Government  departments  and  agencies  at 
more  favorable  rates  of  exchange.  Such  flexibility  may  be  required  in 
special  cases  to  make  it  possible  for  U.S.  Government  agencies  con¬ 
ducting  programs  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  foreign  currencies 
to  purchase  such  currencies  at  realistic  rates  of  exchange  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 
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Section  402(b)— U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies 

Section  402(b)  amends  section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480)  by  adding  a  require¬ 
ment  that  the  President  shall  utilize  foreign  currencies  received  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  in  a  manner  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  to  reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  ot  the 

United  States.  ,  ,  , 

This  amendment  is  complementary  to  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  committee  in  section  307(e).  It  is  intended  to  encourage  the 
maximum  provision  for  U.S.  uses  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  under 
title  I  sales  agreements  with  the  hope  that  current  dollar  outflows 
may  be  stemmed. 

Section  402(c) — Community  development 

Section  402(c)  amends  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  to  include  among  the  uses  tor  which 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  supplied  under  title  11  of 
that  act  “community  development”  in  addition  to  “economic  de- 

^  ^rfuie11  administration  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  economic  development  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  including  only  programs  or  projects  which  contribute  directly 
to  increased  productivity. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  and  successful  operations  carried  on 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  have  involved  community  develop¬ 
ment.  Such  programs  have  not  resulted  immediately  or  directly  in 
increased  agricultural  or  industrial  production  but  have  focused  on 
village  health,  education,  sanitation,  roadbuilding,  housing,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  improvement,  on  a  self-help  basis,  ot  living 
conditions  and  the  development  of  local  programs  and  institutions 
which  further  such  progress. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  encourage  the  use  ol  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  the  authority  of  title  II  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  for  programs  under¬ 
taken  with  friendly  governments  or  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  tor 
community  development  projects  of  this  nature. 

SECTION  403 - FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1946,  AS  AMENDED 

Section  408(a)—  Assignment  of  Foreign  Service  officers 

Section  403(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  571(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  which  limits  the  assignment  ot  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  a  maximum  of  8  consecu¬ 
tive  years  in  any  Government  agency,  including  the  Department  ot 
State  or  in  any  international  organization,  international  commission, 
or  international  body.  The  proposed  amendment  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  approve  in  individual  cases  the  extension  ot 
such  assignment  beyond  8  years  when  he  believes  it  is  m  the  best 

interest  of  the  Government.  . 

A  Foreign  Service  officer,  by  the  nature  of  his  title,  is  expected  t 
spend  most  of  his  years  abroad.  Under  present  administrative  policy 
about  60  percent  of  his  service  is  outside  the  United  States.  |lier® 
are  a  few  instances,  however,  where  special  skill  has  been  developed 
in  assignment  within  the  United  States  which,  if  abruptly  terminated 
at  the  end  of  the  statutory  period  of  8  years,  may  cause  considerable 
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inconvenience  to  the  Government.  The  inclusion  of  this  amendment 
does  not  represent  a  departure  from  the  present  practice  of  normal 
rotation.  It  is  not  offered  to  satisfy  the  personal  convenience  of  the 
individual.  The  amendment  is  intended  to  provide  the  Secretary 
with  a  small  element  of  flexibility  in  those  few  instances  where  it  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Department  to  retain  an  individual  on 
assignment  in  the  United  States  beyond  8  years. 

Section.  403(b) — Travel  of  dependents 

Section  403(b)  amends  section  911(2)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  travel  and  related  expenses. 
The  amendment  authorizes  a  dependent  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer  or' 
employee  to  accompany  him  for  representational  purposes  on  author¬ 
ized  travel  within  the  country  of  his  assignment  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment.  Experience 
lias  shown  that  representation  is  frequently  conducted  more  success¬ 
fully  by  a  man-and-wife  team  than  by  an  officer  alone,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  single  or  widowed  officer,  when  accompanied  by  a  sister  or  other 
relative  who  normally  acts  as  hostess.  There  may  be  occasions  when 
an  ambassador  may  be  accompanied  by  a  son  or  daughter  to  a  meeting 
of  local  youth  groups.  Customarily  our  ambassador  accompanies  a 
chief  of  state  when  the  latter  visits  the  United  States.  On  such 
occasions  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  state  often  accompanies  her  husband. 
This  section  will  authorize  the  Secretary  to  include  the  wife  of  an 
ambassador  or  any  other  dependent  serving  as  his  hostess  in  the 
official  party. 

Section  403(c) — Use  oj  Government  vehicles 

Section  403(c)  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the  use  of  Government  owned 
and  leased  vehicles,  deletes  section  921(d)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  substitutes  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section  914. 
The  existing  provision  of  law  appears  under  the  inappropriate  heading 
“Commissary  services.”  It  permits  the  Secretary  to  authorize  any 
principal  officer  to  approve  the  use  of  Government-owned  vehicles 
located  at  his  post  for  the  transportation  of  U.S.  Government  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  American  citizens  and  their  dependents  to  and  from 
recreation  facilities  when  public  transportation  is  unsafe  or  is  not 
available.  The  amended  language  in  this  new  section  914  is  sepa¬ 
rately  titled  and  covers  the  use  of  Government-leased  as  well  as 
Government-owned  vehicles.  It  expands  the  authority  to  use  such 
vehicles  for  other  than  transportation  to  and  from  recreation  facilities, 
and  includes  both  American  and  local  employees  and  their  dependents. 

There  are  many  instances  where  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the 
adult  and  minor  dependents  of  Foreign  Service  personnel,  Govern¬ 
ment  transportation  must  be  used.  In  many  of  the  newly  opened 
posts  in  Africa,  in  certain  Asian  posts,  and  in  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  public  transportation  facilities,  if  they  exist  at  all,  cannot 
be  considered  a  safe  means' of  travel  for  women  and  children.  In 
some  areas  it  is  not  considered  safe  for  an  unescorted  woman  to  drive 
herself  or  her  children  on  the  public  thoroughfares,  whatever  may  be 
the  purpose  of  the  travel.  In  addition  to  the  absence  of  safe  public 
transportation,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  in  many  cities,  privately 
owned  vehicles  cannot  be  left  unattended  on  the  streets. 

Government-owned  vehicles  are  available  at  all  posts  abroad.  They 
are  not  necessarily  in  use  constantly  for  official  transportation,  yet 
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they  must  be  maintained  and  held  in  readiness  for  such  use.  Ihe 
principal  officer  at  a  post  where  transportation  facilities  are  una\ail- 
able  or  unsafe  should  be  able  to  use,  in  his  discretion,  facilities  that  aie 
available  to  him  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  be  needed  to  provide 
transportation  for  employees  and  their  dependents.  Leased  vehicles 
as  well  as  Government-owned  vehicles  are  included  in  the  new  author¬ 
ization  since  there  are  posts  where  it  is  more  economical  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  lease  a  few  vehicles  on  a  part-time  basis  rather  than  to 
purchase  and  maintain  a  full  quota  of  Government-owned  vehicles. 
This  authorization  does  not  provide  for  indiscriminate  use  of  Govern¬ 
ment  vehicles.  The  language  of  the  amendment  is  specific  that  then- 
use  is  limited  to  those  situations  where  public  transportation  is  unsafe 
or  is  not  available.  The  committee  expects  that  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  section  will  be  rigidly  controlled  by  the  principal  officer 
and  checked  by  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Department. 

Section  408(d) — Educational  jacilities 

Section  403(d)  adds  a  new  section  1081  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  supplement  the  presentchannels 
of  assistance  by  providing  educational  facilities  in  those  instances 
where  none  of  the  existing  statutory  authorities  enable  him  to  provide 
adequate  education  for  the  children  of  U.S.  citizens  who  are  engaged  in 

Government  service  abroad.  _ 

Existing  legislative  authority  provides  for  several  types  of  aid  lor  the 
education  of  such  children.  One  is  the  military  dependents’  school 
system  which  is  concentrated  in  areas  where  troops  are  stationed.  .  A 
second  is  the  authority  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  which 
authorizes  assistance  to  schools  for  dependents  of  Government  em¬ 
ployees  and  non-Government  personnel  carrying  out  AID  activities  in 
areas  where  AID  is  conducting  programs.  Two  other  programs,  one 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  State’s  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Cultural  Kelations  and  the  other  conducted  by  AID,  per¬ 
mit  the  establishment  of  demonstration  centers  in  a  few  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  display  American  educational  techniques  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the ‘local  population.  Finally,  the  Overseas  Differentials 
and  Allowances  Act  of  1960  authorizes  the  granting  of  educational 
allowances  to  parents  to  defray  the  cost  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
education  for  their  children.  The  value  of  this  allowance  is  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  adequate  educational  facilities  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  local  educators  to  cooperate.  . 

The  authority  contained  in  the  amendment  will  permit  the  Secretary 
to  supplement  existing  educational  facilities  or  to  provide  new  ones 
where  they  are  not  available  through  the  grant  of  funds  in  those 
limited  instances  where  the  needs  for  educational  services  cannot  be 
met  under  present  legislative  authority.  The  amendment  makes 
clear  that  only  primary  schools,  not  secondary  schools,  may  be 
established,  maintained,  and  operated.  Dormitories  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  related  to  meeting  the  needs  of  children  of  U.S.  citizens 
who  are  working  for  the  Government  abroad  may  be  established, 
operated,  and  maintained  by  the  Secretary  ior  both  primary  and 
secondary  students.  In  some  cases  adequate  schools  are  available  but 
the  school  has  no  facilities  for  boarding  students.  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  Secretary  could  provide  such  accommodations.  In  other 
cases  it  would  be  desirable  to  hire  a  teacher  or  to  supplement  library  or 
laboratory  facilities.  Frequently  one  or  two  rooms  w-ouid  be  sufficient 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  community  and  these  may  be  avad- 
able  in  a  structure  owned  or  leased  by  the  Government.  The  amend¬ 
ment  contains  authorization  for  such  use  of  Government  facilities. 

The  authorization  contained  in  this  section  is  not  intended  to 
duplicate  any  benefits  provided  by  the  education  allowances.  Nor  is 
it  expected  to  result  in  an  appreciable  increase  in  such  allowances. 
Those  allowances  cover  only  items  normally  provided  without  cost  in 
public  schools  in  the  United  States,  such  as  tuition,  books,  and 
essential  supplies.  Additional  costs  relating  to  room,  board,  and 
periodic  transportation  to  and  from  the  nearest  locality  where  an 
adequate  school  is  available  may  also  be  included  in  the  education 
allowance.  The  additional  authorization  made  available  by  this 
section  will  permit  needed  assistance  and  facilities  only  in  those 
instances  where  other  legislative  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  for  the  adequate  education  of  dependent  children.  4 he  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  envisage  that  under  this  authority  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  run  a  worldwide  system  of  educational  services.  The 
Department  of  State  does  not  anticipate  an  appropriation  request  of 
more  than  $300,000  in  any  one  year  under  this  authorization. 

Section  1+01+ — Working  capital  jund  oj  Department  oj  State 

Section  404  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  the  act  of  1956  that 
provides  basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State.  It  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  working  capital  fund  to  finance  central  services. 
This  method  is  now  used  by  a  number  of  other  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  including  Agriculture,  Interior,  Labor,  Commerce,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Their  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
value  of  this  method  of  managing  and  financing  such  services. 

The  purpose  of  the  working  capital  fund  is  to  provide  an  improved 
method  of  managing,  financing,  and  accounting  for  administrative 
service  operations  provided  in  Washington  and  abroad  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  to  its  bureaus  and  offices,  AID,  USIA,  ACDA,  and 
related  activities.  The  Department  now  provides  some  administra¬ 
tive  and  facilitating  services  to  several  agencies  or  programs  financed 
by  different  appropriations.  These  common  services  are  funded  by 
the  “Salaries  and  expenses”  appropriation  which  receives  reimburse¬ 
ments  from  the  other  appropriations  and  agencies  in  accordance  with 
comprehensive  support  agreements.  The  working  capital  fund 
method  of  managing,  financing,  and  accounting  could  be  used  wherever 
a  consolidated  service  operation  exists  or  is  needed  in  the  Department. 

The  working  capital  fund  would  be  a  revolving  fund  of  working 
capital  employed  to  finance  commercial-type  operations  servicing 
more  than  one  appropriation  or  activity.  The  fund  would  finance 
the  central  buying  of  materials,  supplies,  labor,  and  other  services; 
the  holding  and  issuing  cf  materials  and  supplies  and  the  processing 
of  materials.  The  supplies,  materials,  and  services  would  be  sold  on 
order  to  customer  activities  on  the  basis  of  cost  and  the  working 
capital  fund  reimbursed.  In  each  case  the  customer  would  pay  the 
cost  of  goods  and  services  furnished.  Under  existing  practices 
supplies  and  services  are  dispensed  to  each  office  to  be  used  on  a  “first 
come,  first  serve”  basis.  These  are  regarded  as  free  supplies  and 
services  for  which  the  particular  office  does  not  have  to  budget. 
Experience  elsewhere  in  Government  has  demonstrated  that  customers 
are  more  prudent  and  frugal  in  ordering  supplies  and  services  when 
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they  have  to  pay  the  costs  than  when  these  are  provided  without 
charge.  Thus,  the  working  capital  fund  offers  an  improved  method 
of  operation  and  a  better  method  of  management  over  centralized 

services.  . ,  ,  , 

The  working  capital  fund  provides  a  means  for  aceumufatmg 
reserves  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairing  and  replacing  equipment  and  the 
stocking  of  supplies  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  lo 
maintain  the  fund  on  a  self-supporting  but  nonprofit  basis,  payment 
for  services  would  be  at  rates  approximately  equal  to  the  cost  of 
furnishing  the  services.  The  initial  capital,  estimated  at  $750,000, 
represents  the  value  of  supplies  and  equipment  located  in  Washington 
and  in  the  three  regional  supply  centers  at  Bonn,  Tokyo,  and  Lagos, 
that  would  be  transferred  from  the  regular  accounts  of  the  Department 
to  the  working  capital  fund.  At  present  the  personnel  costs  of 
supplying  goods  and  services  are  paid  out  of  the  salaries  and  expenses 
account. &  Under  the  language  contained  in  this  amendment  such  costs 
would  be  charged  to  the  working  capital  fund.  There  would  not, 
however,  be  any  change  in  the  status  of  the  employees.  Should  it 
be  found  desirable  to  finance  other  activities  and  services  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  working  capital  fund,  such  additional  capital  as 
may  be  necessary  could  be  provided  by  an  appropriation  authorized 
by  the  last  sentence  of  this  section. 

Section  405— Participation  in  NATO  parliamentary  conferences 

Section  405  amends  section  1  of  the  act  of  1956  that  authorizes 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  parliamentary  conferences  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Since  the  creation  of  N  A 1 0 
in  1949,  sustained  and  successful  programs  have  been  undertaken  by 
representative  groups  of  the  member  states  of  NATO  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  relations  among  the  citizens  of  those  states.  Among 
the  most  active  and  productive  of  these  is  the  NATO  parliamentary 
conference  whose  annual  meetings  are  attended  by  leading  legislators 
of  different  political  parties  within  each  national  parliament,  the 
legislators  have  discussed  openly,  fully,  and  frankly  a  wide  array  ot 
issues  and  problems  in  order  to  promote  further  the  bonds  among 
the  members  of  the  NATO  community.  Delegates  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  representing  both  political  parties  have  played  a  leading  role 
in  these  deliberations.  Their  continued  presence  at  the  meetings  is 
imperative  to  project  our  thinking  on  all  matters  under  discussion. 
The  act  provides  for  their  participation  when  Congress  is  not  m 
session.  The  amended  language  will  authorize  representation  and 
participation  by  Members  of  the  Congress  on  an  occasion  when  the 
annual  meeting  may  be  held  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  m  session. 

Section  406 — Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration  Affairs 

Section  406  of  the  bill  amends  section  104(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs.  Section  104(b)  established  in  the 
Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
headed  by  an  administrator  whose  rank  and  compensation  are  equal 
to  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary.  By  a  Department  order  ot  August 
1962  the  security  functions  have  been  transferred  from  that  Bureau 
to  the  Office  of  Security  headed  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Security  who  reports  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  lor  Admims- 
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tration.  The  Office  of  Security  is  responsible  for  the  technical, 
procedural,  and  personnel  security  programs  of  the  Department  and  its 
oversea  posts.  In  addition,  it  is  charged  with  the  protection  of 
visiting  dignitaries.  The  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
thus  has  no  responsibility  for  security  matters  except  those  associated 
with  visa,  passport,  and  refugee  matters.  The  amendment  in  this 
section  of  the  bill  recognizes  the  realinement  of  functions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  by  amending  the  name  of  the  Bureau  created  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  redesignating  it  the  Bureau  of 
Consular  and  Migration  Affairs.  It  will  be  headed  by  an  administra¬ 
tor  who  shall  have  the  title  and  receive  the  compensation  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (i.e.,  $20,000).  This  will  not  be  an 
additional  cost  since  the  present  administrator  already  receives  that 
compensation.  The  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  number  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State  from  11  to  12.  Section  406(a)(2)  will  permit  the 
present  administrator  who  has  previously  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  to  be  administrator  of  the  redesignated  Bureau  without 
reconfirmation. 

Section  406(b)  places  the  new  language  within  the  text  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  by  appropriate  editorial  and  technical 
changes  necessary  for  reasons  of  proper  codification. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW  MADE  BY  THE  BILL,  AS 

REPORTED 

In  compliance  with'  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  m  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  m  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  Amended 

a  >1  Ann  To  nromote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States^by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  then  eff< ^^s  tov-ard  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  internal  and  external  security,  and  for  othe 

purposes.  . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Lmted 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
“The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1261”. 

PART  I 

Chapter  1— [Short  Title  and]  Policy 

[Sec.  101.  Short  Title— This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for 

International  Development  of  1961”.]  _ 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congre 
that  peace  depends  on  wider  recognition  of  the  digmtv  and  mtei  de¬ 
pendence  of  men,  and  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  S  ;a  cs 
can  best  be  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  freedom.  _ 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  provided  assistance  to 
help  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  by  aiding  peoples  of  less  de¬ 
veloped  friendlv  countries  of  the  world  to  develop  their  resources  and 
improve  their  living  standards,  to  realize  their  aspirations  for  justice, 
education,  dignity,  and  respect  as  individual  human  beings,  and  o 

establish  responsible  governments.  v  AimArll].,:1v  an(i 

The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  a  primary  necessity,  O  ^ 

responsibility  of  the  United  States,  and  consistent  with  its  traditions 
and  ideals,  to  renew  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts,  and 
to  help  make  a  historic  demonstration  that  economic  grow  th  an 
political  democracy  can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  ihau  an  enlaiged 
community  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  countries  can  reduce  world 

teIt Tth“poUcy  o"  the  United  States  to  strengthen  friendly  foreign 
countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of  their  free  economic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  productive  capabilities  and  by  minimizing  or  elimma  - 
ing  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital.  TTnitpd 

In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  principles  of  increased  economic  cooperation  and 
trade  amon°-  countries,  freedom  of  the  press,  information,  and  religion, 
freedom^oF navigation  in  international  waterways,  and  recognition  of 
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the  right,  of  all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activi¬ 
ties  without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  The  Congress 
further  declares  that  any  distinction  made  by  foreign  nations  between 
American  citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting 
of,  or  the  exercise  of,  personal  or  other  rights  available  to  American 
citizens  is  repugnant  to  our  principles.  In  the  administration  of  all 
parts  of  this  Act  these  principles  shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way 
in  our  relations  with  countries  friendly  to  the,  United  States  which 
are  in  controversy  with  each  other  as  to  promote  an  adjudication  of 
the  issues  involved  by  means  of  international  law  procedures  available 
to  the  parties. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  hereby  affirms  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  make  assistance  available,  upon  request,  under  this 
part  in  scope  and  on  a  basis  of  long-range  continuity  essential  to  the 
creation  of  an  environment  in  which  the  energies  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes,  free  of  pressure  and 
erosion  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  assistance  under  this  part  should  be  complemented  by  the  furnish¬ 
ing  under  any  other  Act  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  by 
disposal  of  excess  property  under  this  and  other  Acts. 

Also,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as 
international  communism  continues  to  attempt  to  bring  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  to  keep 
under  domination  peoples  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such  domina¬ 
tion.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
make  available  to  other  free  countries  and  peoples,  upon  request,  assist¬ 
ance  of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  United  States  deems 
advisable  and  as  may  be  effectively  used  by  free  countries  and  peoples 
to  help  them  maintain  their  freedom.  Assistance  shall  be  based  upon 
sound  plans  and  programs;  be  directed  toward  the  social  as  well  as 
economic  aspects  of  economic  development;  be  responsive  to  the  efforts 
oi  the  recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  and  help 
themselves;  be  cognizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pressures 
which  hamper  then-  growth;  and  ^should]  shall  emphasize  long-range 
deXU°Praent  assistance  as  the  primary  instrument  of  such  growth.  & 

1  he  Congress  further  declares  that ,  in  order  to  assure  that  each  ‘program 
of  assistance  under  this  part  is  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  policies  stated  in  this  section,  each  request 
for  authorization  of  funds  for  such  program  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  statement  setting  forth — 

(1)  the  purposes  of  such  program, 

(2)  the  specific  objectives  of  such  program,  and 

i  •  i  Pr^or^es  assigned  to .  such  purposes  and  objectives, 

which  will  be  adhered  to  in  the  administration  of  such  program. 

It,  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the  administration  of  these 
lunds  great  attention  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  those 
countries  which  share  the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world 
crisis  and  which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assistance,  divert 
their  own  economic  resources  to  military  or  propaganda  efforts  f,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  andj  directed 
against  the  United  States  or  against  other  countries  receiving  aid 
under  this  Act,  whether  or  not  such  efforts  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China. 
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The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  the  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  under  this  Act  the  highest  practicable  emphasis 
should  be  given  to:  programs  providing  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees 
for  use  by  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  repayable  low- 
interest  rate  loans  to  individuals  in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of  homes,  the  establishment, 
equipment  and  strengthening  of  small  independent  business  concerns, 
purchase  of  tools  or  equipment  needed  by  individuals  for  carrying  on 
an  occupation  or -a  trade  or  financing  the  opportunity  for  individuals 
to  obtain  practical  education  in  vocational  and  occupational  skills,  anc 
to  those  programs  of  technical  assistance  and  development  which  wi 
assist  in  carrying  out  and  in  preparing  a  favorable  environment  lor 
such  programs.  While  recognizing  that  special  requirements,  dilier- 
in°-  development  needs  and  political  conditions  in  various  assisted 
countries  will  affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of  each  coun¬ 
try’s  relative  ability  to  implement  them,  it  is  further  the  sense  ol  Con¬ 
gress  that  each  such  assisted  country  should  be  encouraged  to  give 
adequate  recognition  to  such  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparation  ot 

national  development  programs.  ,  .  , 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  importance  of  regional  orga¬ 
nizations  of  free  peoples  for  mutual  assistance,  such  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development,  the  European  Economic  Community  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  South  East, 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  Central  Treaty  Organization,  and 
others,  and  expresses  its  hope  that  such  organizations  may  be 
strengthened  and  broadened,  and  their  programs  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation  may  be  made  more  effective  m  the  protection  of 
the  independence  and  security  of  free  people,  and  m  the  development 
of  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  and  the  safeguarding  o 

their  basic  rights  and  liberties.  .  . 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  the  administration  of  programs 
of  assistance  under  chapter  2  of  this  part,  every  possible  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  assure  that  such  assistance  is  not  diverted  to  short¬ 
term  emergency  purposes  (such  as  budgetary  purposes,  balance-oj- 
payments  purposes,  or  military  purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not 
essential  to  the  long-range  economic  development  oj  recipient  countries. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  short-term  emergency  purposes 
such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  should  be  met,  to  the 
extent  possible,  through  international  institutions  (such  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund)  which  are  equipped  to  condition  assistance  on 

immediate  economic  and  monetary  reform. 

Finally,  the  Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  (including 
private  enterprise  within  such  countries)  able  to  contribute  join  in  a 
common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  m  this  part.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  Congress  urges  that  other  industrialized  free-world  countries 
increase  their  contributions  and  improve  the  forms  and  terms  _  of  their 
assistance  so  that  the  burden  of  the  common  undertaking,  which  is  jor  the 
benefit  of  all,  shall  be  equitably  borne  by  all  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  where  feasible,  the  United  States  Government  invite  friendly 
nations  to  join  in  missions  to  consult  with  countries  which  are  recipi¬ 
ents  of  assistance  under  this  part  on  the  possibilities  for  joint  action 
to  assure  the  effective  development  of  plans  for  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  recipient  countries  and  the  effective  use  of  assistance 
provided  them;  and  that  the  President  may  request  the  assistance  ot 
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international  financial  institutions  in  bringing  about  the  establishment 
of  such  missions. 

Chapter  2- — Development  Assistance 


TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority.— (a)  The  President  shall  establish 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  “Development  Loan  Fund”  to  be  used  by 
the  President  to  make  loans  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
this  title. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable  as  to  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis 
upon  assisting  long-range  plans  and  programs  designed  to  develop 
economic  resources  and  increase  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing 
the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could  be 
obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  reason¬ 
able  terms,  including  private  sources  within  the  United  States,  (2)  the 
economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed, 
including  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable 
promise  Oi  contributing  to  the  development  of  economic  resources  or 
to  the  increase  of  productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  (4)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to,  other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned 
and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives,  (5)  the  extent 
to  which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a 'responsiveness  to  the 
vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demon- 
' Gating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures 
[and J  (6)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy  with 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan 
involved,  and  (7)  the  economic,  development  plans  of  the  requesting 
country,  which  plans  should  specifically  provide  for  appropriate  partici¬ 
pation  by  private  enterprise  and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a  projection  of  the  ultimate  objectives 
of  the  plans  with  respect  to  the  overall  economic  development  of  such 
country  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  title  only  upon  a  finding  of 
reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

(c)  The  authority  of  section  610  may  not  be  used  to  decrease  the 
\  i.v ai  a  ,e  un4er  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  section 

614 (a)  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall  not  be  loaned  or  re¬ 
loaned  at  rates  of  interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower 
and  m  no  event  higher  than  the  applicable  legal  rate  of  interest  of  the 
country  in  which  the  loan  is  made. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  President  shall  not  allocate 
reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggregating 
m  excess  of  $100,000  for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  unless 
(1)  an  application  for  such  funds  has  been  received  for  use  in  such 
country  together  with  sufficient  information  and  assurances  to  indicate 
reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and  tech¬ 
nically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  respect  to 
each  such  allocation,  reservation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or  set- 
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aside  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to 

multilateral  plans.  .  .  , 

Sec.  202.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
$1,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each 
of ’the  next  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  that  any  unappropriated  portion 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal  year 
may  be  appropriated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  above 
period  in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year.  ... 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  it  is  important  to  the 
advancement  of  United  States  interests  and  necessary  in  order  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
reasonable  advance  assurances  in  the  interest  of  orderly  and  effective 
execution  of  long-term  plans  and  programs  of  development  assistance, 
he  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  committing,  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  title,  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  title,  subject  onlv  to  the  annual  appropriations  of  such  funds 

(c)  Upon  conclusion  of  each  such  agreement  involving  funds  to  be 
appropriated,  the  President  shall  notify  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  provisions  of  such  agreement,  mchid- 
ing  the  amounts  of  funds  involved  and  undertakings  of  the  parties 


(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  the  L  nited  States 
dollar  assets  of  the  corporate  entity  known  as  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  which  remain  unobligated  and  not  committed  for  loans  repay¬ 
able  in  foreign  currencies  on  the  date  prior  to  the  abolition  of  sucn 
Fund  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts  from  loans  made  under 
and  in  accordance  with  this  title  shall  be  available  for  use  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds  made  av  ailable  undei 
this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  available 

until  expended.  „  .,  ,  ,  „ 

Sec.  204.  Development  Loan  Committee. —  the  President  snail 
establish  an  interagency  Development  Loan  Committee,  consisting  of 
such  officers  from  such  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
he  may  determine,  which  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
establish  standards  and  criteria  for  lending  operations  under  this  title 
in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States.  Except  in  the  case  of  officers  serving  in  positions  to  which 
they  were  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  officers  assigned  to  the  Committee  shall  be  so  as¬ 
signed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 


Senate.  .. 

Sec.  205.  Use  of  the  Facilities  of  the  International  Devel¬ 
opment  Association.— If  the  President  determines  that  it  would  more 
effectively  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  policy  contained  in 
section  619  (pertaining  to  newly  independent  countries),  he  may,  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  lend  not  to  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  for  use  pursuant  tojffie  interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association  Act  (Public  Law  86-565,  /4  Stat. 
293)  and  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Association. 
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TITLE  II — -DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less  developed  friend¬ 
ly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  the  development 
of  human  resources  through  such  means  as  programs  of  technical 
cooperation  and  development.  In  so  doing,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  (1)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of 
contributing  to  the  development  of  educational  or  other  institutions 
and  programs  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  consistency  of 
the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long- 
range  development  of  objectives,  (3)  the  economic  and  technical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determina¬ 
tion  to  take  effective  self-help  measures  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  this  title,  (5)  the  possible  adverse 
effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved,  [and]  (6)  the 
desirability  of  safeguarding  the  international  balance  of  payments 
position  of  the  United  States,  and  (7)  wltether  such  activity  could  be 
-financed  through  a  development  loan  available  under  title  !  of  this  chapter. 
If  the  President  finds  that  assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished  under 
this  title  would  have  a  substantially  adverse  effect  upon  the  United 
States  economy,  or  a  substantial  segment  thereof,  the  assistance  shall 
not  be  furnished. 

(b)  In  countries  and  areas  which  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of  economic 
development,  programs  of  development  of  education  and  human  re¬ 
sources  through  such  means  as  technical  cooperation  shall  be  empha¬ 
sized,  and  the  furnishing  of  capital  facilities  for  purposes  other  than 
the  development  of  education  and  human  resources  shall  be  given  a 
lower  priority  until  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skills  have  been 
developed. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs 
designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the 
United  States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
[1963J  1964  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to  exceed 
[$300,000,0003  $217,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  213.  Atoms  for  Peace. — *  *  *  (Repealed— 1962) 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad. — (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  [use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available 
for  such  purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211 
for]  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  schools  and  libraries  outside  the  United  States  founded  dr 
sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  study  and  demon¬ 
stration  centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  [to  use],  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22 
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U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  [foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United 
States  Government  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  for]  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  hospitals  outside  the  United  States 
founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers 
for  medical  treatment,  education,  and  research. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  196 4,  $12,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  uudev  this  subsectiou ,  uot  to  exceed  $2 ,200 ,000  shall  be  available 
for  direct  dollar  costs  in  carrying  out  subsection  ( b )  and  $2,000,000  shall 
'be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act. 

Sec.  215.  Loans  to  Small  Farmers. — Tt  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  strengthen  the  economies  oi 
less  developed  friendly  countries,  and  in  friendly  countries  where  the 
economy  is  essentiallv  rural  or  based  on  small  villages,  to  pro'  kle  as¬ 
sistance  designed  to  improve  agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  development  of  local  programs  of  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation,  particularly  through  loans  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  for  associations  of  operators  of  small  farms,  formed  lor  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  joint  action  designed  to  increase  or  diversify  agricultural 
productivity.  The  maximum  unpaid  balance  of  loans  made  to  any 
association  under  this  section  mav  not  exceed  $25,000  at  any  one  time, 
and  the  agpregate  unpaid  balance  of  all  loans  made  under  this  section 
mav  not  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  216.  Voluntary  Agencies. — (a)  In  order  to  further  the  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  friendlv  peoples,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  21 1  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  ports  of  entry  abroad,  oi ,  m 
the  case  of  landlocked  countries,  to  points  of  entry  in  such  countries, 
on  shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary 
nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

fb)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with 
the  receiving  country  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  foi  t.ie 
making  available  bv  that  country  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port 
of  entry  of  the  receiving  country  to  the  designated  shipping  point  oi 
the  consignee. 

TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority. — (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  in¬ 
crease  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  less 
developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
issue  guaranties  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  invest¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  projects,  including  expansion,  modernization, 
or  development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  friendly  country  oi  aiea 
with  the  government  of  which  the  President  has  agreed  to  institute  the 
guaranty  program.  The  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  title 
shall  be  administered  under  broad  criteria,  and  each  project  shall  be 
approved  by  the  President. 
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(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  United  States  citizens, 
or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  associations  created  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  and  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  as  well  as  any  wholly- 
owned  ( determined  without  regard  to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than 
5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed  share  capital,  required 
by  law  to  be  held  by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)  foreign 
subsidiary  of  any  such  corporation — 

(1)  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against  any  or  all 
of  the  following  risks: 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States  dollars  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  as  earnings 
or  profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return 
of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  approved 
project  due  to  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  a 
foreign  government,  and 

(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection: 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued 
under  this  paragraph  (1)  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  [$1,300, 000, 000]  $2,500,000,000-,  and 

(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to  be  important 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing  projects  with  appropriate 
participation  by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan  risk  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States,  or  assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
any  other  investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine:  Provided,  That  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph 
(2)  shall  emphasize  economic  development  projects  furthering 
social  progress  and  the  development  of  small  independent  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  and  no  such  guaranty  in  the  case  of  a  loan  shall 
exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such  guaranty  shall  exceed 
$10,000,000:  Provided  further,  That  no  payment' may  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or 
misconduct  for  which  the  investor  is  responsible:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued  under 
this  paragraph  (2)  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
[$180,000,000]  -ft 300,000,000 :  Provided  further ,  That  this  author¬ 
ity  shall  continue  until  June  30,  [1964]  1965. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  dollar  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
investment,  of  the  investment  made  in  the  project  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  investment 
to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  anv  guaranty  extend 
beyond  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President^  shall  make  suitable  arrangements  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with  any 
guaranty  issued  under  section  221(b),  including  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  ownership,  use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  payment  under  such  guar¬ 
anty  is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith. 
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Sec.  222.  General  Provisions. — (a)  A  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
each  guaranty  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President.  Tn 
the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  authorized 
under  [section  221(b)]  sections  221(b)  and  224  is  reduced,  fees  to  be 
paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be 

similarly  reduced.  .  .  ,  ,  , 

(b)  411  fees  collected  in  connection  with  guaranties  issued  under 

[section  221(b)]  sections  221(b)  and  224,  under  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  under 
section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948;  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1509(b)(3))  (exclusive  of  fees  for  informational 
media  guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  section 
1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1442)  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended),  shall  be  available 
for  meeting  management  and  custodial  costs  incurred  with  respect 
to  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  under  guaranties  made  pursuant 
to  [section  221  (b)]  sections  221  (b)  and  224  of  this  part,  sections  202(b) 
and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  111  (b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  and  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made 
pursuant  to  such  sections,  until  such  time  as  all  such  property  has 
been  disposed  of  and  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have 
expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  m  accordance  with 

the  provisions  of  this  section.  _ . 

(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  221(b),  the 
President  shall  include  the  face  amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties 
theretofore  issued  pursuant  to  such  paragraph,  sections  -(Mb)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  but 

shall  exclude  informational  media  guaranties. 

[(d)  Anv  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b) 
(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
ill (b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  194S,  as  amended 
(exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  .nst  out 
of*  funds  specifically  reserved  for  such  payment  pursuant  to  the 
proviso  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  222(e),  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as  such  fees 
are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized 
from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with 
anv  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and  finally 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under 
section  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  194s,  as 
amended,  and  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title. J 

(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties^ 
issued  under  sections  221(b)  and  224  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and 
418(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)(8)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first  put  of  fees 
referred' to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and 
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thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  ij  any,  realized  from  the  sale  of 
currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  payments 
made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds 
are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under  the  aforementioned 
guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
issued  under  section  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  section  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  222(f). 

[(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956  (exclusive  of  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranties),  all  guaranties  issued  under  section  202(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  may  be  considered, 
and  all  other  guaranties  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  section 
3679  (31  U.S.C.  665)  and  section  3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations  only  to  the  extent  of  the  probable 
ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  all  outstanding 
guaranties.  Funds  obligated  in  connection  with  guaranties  issued 
under  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties),  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve, 
together  with  funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  but  not  yet 
obligated,  for  the  payment  of  claims  under  all  guaranties  issued  under 
such  sections:  Provided,  That  funds  obligated  in  connection  with 
guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  and  guaranties  issued  under 
section  202(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  investor,  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  claims  arising  under  any  other  guaranties.  Funds  available  for 
obligation  hereunder  shall  be  decreased  by  the  amount  of  any  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  discharge  liabilities,  or  to  meet  management  and  cus¬ 
todial  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  assets  acquired,  under  guaranties 
issued  pursuant  to  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  and  shall  be  increased 
by  the  amount  obligated  for  guaranties  as  to  which  all  liability  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  terminated,  and  by  the  amount  of 
lunds  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in 
connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities,  and  the 
amount  of  fees  collected,  under  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  such 
sections  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties).] 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all  guaranties  issued 
under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  all  guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
bunds  heretofore  obligated  under  the  aforementioned,  guaranties  (exclusive 
°f  informational  media  guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section  222(d)  of  this  part. 

(f)  ihere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
such  amounts,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary 
lrom  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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(q)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue  a  guaranty  under  section  221  (6), 
the  President  shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  effect  of  the  dollar  invest¬ 
ment  under  such  guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  223.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  title  _ 

(a)  the  term  "investment”  includes  any  contribution  of  capital 
commodities,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  techniques  in  the 
form  of  (1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the  purchase 
of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project,  (3)  participation  in 
royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project,  and  (4)  the  tui- 
nisliing  of  capital  commodities  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a 
contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is 
made;  and 

(b)  the  term  "expropriation”  includes  but  is  not  limited  to  any 
abrogation,  repudiation,  or  impairment  by  a  foreign  government 
of  its  own  contract  with  an  investor,  where  such  abrogation,  re¬ 
pudiation,  or  impairment  is  not  caused  by  the  investor’s  own 
fault  or  misconduct,  and  materially  adversely  affects  the  continued 
operation  of  the  project. 

Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin  American  c  ountries. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  private 
homeownership  and  assist  in  the  development  of  stable  economies,  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  title  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  ot 
assisting  in  the  development  in  the  American  Republics  oi  sell-liqui¬ 
dating  pilot  housing  projects  designed  to  provide  experience  in  rapidly 
developing  countries  bv  participating  with  such  countries  m  guarantee¬ 
ing  private  United  States  capital  available  for  investment  in  Latin 
American  countries  for  the  purposes  set  forth  herein. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a), 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  assuring  against  the 
risks  of  loss  specified  in  paragraph  221(b)(2)  of  investments  made  by 
United  States  citizens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  associa¬ 
tions  created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens 
in  pilot  or  demonstration  private  housing  projects  m  Latin  America 
of  types  similar  to  those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  and  suitable  for  conditions  in  Latin  America.  The  total  lace 
amount  of  guaranties  issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  £$60,000,000]  $150,000,000. 

£(c)  The  provisions  of  section  222  (a),  (b),  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  shall  be 
applicable  to  guaranties  issued  under  this  section  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to  guaranties  issued  under 
section  221(b)(2).] 


TITLE  IV - SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec  231  General  Authority. — (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  undertaking  by  private  enterprise  of  surveys  of  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities,  other  than  surveys  of  extraction  opportunities,  in 
less  developed  friendlv  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  participate  in  the  financing  of  such  surveys  undertaken  by  any 
person  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine:  Provided 
That  his  participation  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  ot  the  total 
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cost  of  any  such  survey.  The  making  of  each  such  survey  shall  be 
approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has  undertaken  a  survey  in 
accordance  with  this  title  determines,  within  a  period  of  time  to  be 
determined  by  the  President,  not  to  undertake,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  investment  opportunity  surveyed,  such  person  shall  turn  over  to 
the  President  a  professionally  acceptable  technical  report  with  respect 
to  all  matters  explored.  Such  report  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  access  to,  and  obtain  copies  of,  all  underly¬ 
ing  correspondence,  memorandums,  working  papers,  documents,  and 
other  materials  in  connection  with  the  survey. 

Sec.  232.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  233.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens;  and 

(b)  the  term  “survey  of  extraction  opportunities”  means  any 
survey  directed  (i)  to  ascertaining  the  existence,  location,  extent, 
or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore,  oil,  gas  or  other  mineral,  or  (ii)  to 
determining  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  operations  for  the 
mining  or  other  extraction  of  any  such  mineral  or  for  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  any  such  mineral  to  the  stage  of  commercial  market¬ 
ability. 

TITLE  V - DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

Sec.  241.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
use  funds  made  available  for  this  part  to  carry  out  programs  of  re¬ 
search  into,  and  evaluation  of,  the  process  of  economic  development 
m  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  into  the  factors  affecting 
the  relative  success  and  costs  of  development  activities,  and  into  the 
means,  techniques,  and  such  other  aspects  of  development  assistance 
as  he  mar  determine,  in  order  to  render  such  assistance  of  increasing 
value  and  benefit. 

TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  251.  General  Authority.— (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  historic,  economic,  political  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Republics  are  unique  and  of 
special  significance  and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great  hope 
ior  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  It  is  further  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  vigorous  measures  by  the  countries  and 
areas  ol  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  for  economic 
development  and  to  adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
economic  progress  among  the  people  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  continued  significant  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  thereunder.  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin 
America. 
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(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In  fur¬ 
nishing:  assistance  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take  into  account 
(1)  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or 
area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and 
social  concerns  of  its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determination 
to  take  effective  self-help  measures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  ot  the 
activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long- 
range  objectives:  and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  states 
economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
of  the  assistance  involved.  In  making  loans  under  this  title  from  kinds' 
which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into  account, 
in  addition  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other 
free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  (including  private  sources  with, m 
the  United  States),  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay  the  loan 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  and  t  he  efforts  made  by  recipient  nations 
to  repatriate  capital  invested  in  other  countries  by  their  own  citizens. 
The  provisions  of  sections  201(d),  202(b),  202(c),  and  -04  sha  x 
applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only  upon  a  finding 
of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment.  . 

(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the 
requirements  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  available  lor  this 
title  which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  ant 
interest  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section  610  may 
be  used  to  transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available  tor  title  1 

of  chapter  2  of  part  I.  .  „  ,  .  .  J  ,  ,,  _  * 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  ol  this  Act  and  the  purpose 
this  title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly  country 
and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fostering  measures  of  agrarian  reform, 
including  colonization  and  redistribution  of  land  with  a  view  to  insur¬ 
ing  a  wider  and  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  ot  land. 

(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or 
otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $100,000  tor  use 
in  any  country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  application  for  such  iunds 
has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country  together  with  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  and  assurances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the  tunas  wi 
be  used  in  an  [economical!  economically  and  technically  sound  man¬ 
ner  or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  respect  to  each  such  alloca¬ 
tion,  reservation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans 

(f)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  consistently  with  and 
for  the  purposes  of  section  601(b)(4)  of  this  Act,  the  [Agency  for 
International  Development!  agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tering  part  I  or  any  other  departments  and  agencies  designated  by  he 
President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  from  tune  to  time  in  order  to  make  eftectn  e 
the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  I  rogress 
established  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Sec  252.  Authorization— There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  audition  to 
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other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1963  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  oj  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964,  shall  be  available 
only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars.  In  presenting  requests  to  the  Congress  for  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966  to  carry  out  other 
programs  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  also  present  the  program 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  section  for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts  in  United  States  dollars 
from  loans  made  under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for  the  benefit 
of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203,  shall  be  available  for 
use  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and 
other  funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority. — (a)  When  he  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to  international  organizations  and  to 
programs  administered  by  such  organizations  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund"  for  the 
calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may  not  exceed  forty  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  (including  assessed 
and  audited  local  costs)  for  each  year. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnishing  assistance 
for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  through  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether 
Israel  and  the  Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the 
resettlement  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and 
success  of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  governments  to 
rectify  the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  use,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  vear  [1963]  1964 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  [$148,900,0001 
$186,050,000. 

Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development. — In  the  event  that  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  part  II)  are  used  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  in  furtherance  of  the  development  of  the  Indus 
Basin  through  the  program  of  cooperation  among  South  Asian  and 
other  countries  of  the  free  world,  which  is  designed  to  promote  eco- 
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nomic  growth  and  political  stability  in  South  Asia,  such  funds  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Bank  concerning  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates 
and  determination  of  feasibility,  rather  than  with  requirements,  stand- 
'  ards  or  procedures  concerning  such  matters  set  forth  in  this  or  otliei 
Acts’;  and  such  funds  may  also  be  used  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
(46  USC  1241)  whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  pro¬ 
visions  cannot  be’fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding  or  prevent¬ 
ing  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  programs:  Provided  I  hat 
compensating  allowances  are  made  in  the  administration  of  other 
programs  to  the  same  or  other  areas  to  which  the  requirements  ot  said 
section  901(b)  are  applicable. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec  401.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  to  friendly  countries,  organizations,  and  bodies 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  support  or  promote  economic 

°r  Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  ap- 
nronriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  m  the  fiscal  year  1.1963  J 
196 A  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
[$415,000,000]  $380,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 

expended.  Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund.— (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  y®^  C19£3J 
not  to  exceed  r$300,000,000]  $200,000,000  for  use  by  the  President 
for  assistance  authorized  by  part  I  in  accordance  with  the  precisions 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance,  when  he  determines 
such  use  to  be  important  to  the  national  interest. 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  quarterly  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  programing  and  the  obligation  of  funds  under  this  section. 

Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  Countries  Having  Agrarian 

Economies 

Sec  461.  Assistance  to  Countries  Having  Agrarian  Econo- 
MIES  —Wherever  the  President  determines  that  the  economy  of  any 
country  is  in  major  part  an  agrarian  economy,  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  programs  which  reach  the  people  in  such  country  who  aie 
engaged  in  agrarian  pursuits  or  who  live  in  the  villages  or  rural  areas 
in  such  country,  including  programs  which  will  assist  them  m  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  indigenous  cottage  industries  in  the  improvemen  ;  o 
agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  and  which  will  encourage  the 
development  of  local  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation. 
In  such  country  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon  ] programs  c  f com¬ 
munity  development  which  will  promote  stable  and  responsible  gov¬ 
ernmental  institutions  at  the  local  level. 
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PART  II 

Chapter  1 — [Short  Title  and]  Policy 

[Sec.  501.  Short  Title. — This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  “Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961”.] 

Sec.  502.  Statement  of  Policy. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used  except  for  individual  or  collective  self-defense.  The 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  countries  to  promote  peace  and  security  continue  to  require 
measures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle  "of  effective  self-help 
and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  authorize  measures 
in  the  common  deiense  against  internal  and  external  aggression,  in¬ 
cluding  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance,  upon  request,  to  friendly 
countries  and  international  organizations.  In  furnishing  such  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments,  including  armed  iorces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
complying  countries  against  violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as  international  com¬ 
munism  and  the  countries  it  controls  continue  by  threat  of  military 
action,  by  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  and  by  internal  subversion,  or 
other  means  to  attempt  to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples  now 
tree  and  independent  and  continue  to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and 
self-government  to  peoples  and  countries  once  free  but  now  subiect  to 
such  domination. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an  important  contribution 
toward  peace  would  be  made  by  the  establishment  under  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  American  States  of  an  international  military  force. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  therefore  the  intention  of  the 
Congiess  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  foreign  policv 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  fostering  an 
improved  climate  of  political  independence  and  individual  liberty 
improving  the  ability  of  friendly  countries  and  international  organi¬ 
zations  io  deter  or  if  necessary,  defeat  Communist  or  Communist- 
supported  aggression,  facilitating  arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  security,  assisting  friendly  countries  to  maintain  internal 
security,  and  creating  an  environment  of  security  and  stability  in  the 
developing  friendly.  countries  essential  to  their  more  rapid  social, 
economic,  and  political  progress.  The  Congress  urges  that  all  other 
countries  able  to  contribute  join  in  a  common  undertaking  to  meet  the 
goals  stated  in  this  part. 

Finally  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  full  support  of  the  progress  of 
ie  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward 
increased  cooperation  in  political,  military,  and  economic  affairs.  In 
particular,  the  Congress  welcomes  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to 
promote  multilateral  programs  of  coordinated  procurement,  research 
development,  and  production  of  defense  articles  and  urges' that  such 
programs  be  expanded  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  further  the 
deiense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Area 
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Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  503.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  military  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or  international  organization,  the 
assisting  of  which  the  President  finds  will  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace  and  which  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  such  assistance,  by — 

(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  providing  (by  loan,  lease, 
sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means)  any  defense  article  or 
defense  service ; 

(b)  making  financial  contributions  to  multilateral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  collective  defense ; 

(c)  providing  financial  assistance  for  expenses  incident  to 
participation  by  the  United  States  Government  in  regional  or 
collective  defense  organizations;  and 

(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  perform  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including 
those  related  to  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  [the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963]  fiscal  year  1964  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
not  to  exceed  [$1,700,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums] 
$1,225,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  order  to  make  sure  that  a  dollar  spent  on  military  assistance 
to  foreign  countries  is  as  necessary  as  a  dollar  spent  for  the  United 
States  military  establishment,  the  President  shall  establish  procedures 
for  programing  and  budgeting  so  that  programs  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  come  into  direct  competition  for  financial  support  with  other 
activities  and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Sec.  505.  Utilization  of  Assistance. — (a)  Military  assistance  to 
any  country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for  internal  security,  for  legiti¬ 
mate  self-defense,  to  permit  the  recipient  country  to  participate  in 
regional  or  collective  arrangements  or  measures  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the  recipient 
country  to  participate  in  collective  measures  requested  by  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  international 
peace  and  security. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  other  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  use  of  military  forces  in  less  developed  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  construction  of  public  works  and  other  activities  helpful 
to  economic  development  shall  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  506.  Conditions  of  Eligibility. — (a)  In  addition  to  such 
other  provisions  as  the  President  may  require,  no  defense  articles  shall 
be  furnished  to  any  country  on  a  grant  basis  unless  it  shall  have  agreed 
that — 

(1)  it  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  President— 

(A)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  by  anyone  not  an 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  that  country, 

(B)  transfer,  or  permit  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  country  to  transfer  such  articles  by  gift,  sale,  or  other¬ 
wise,  or 
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(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles  for  purposes  other 
than  those  for  which  furnished ; 

(2)  it  will  maintain  the  security  of  such  articles,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  substantially  the  same  degree  of  security  protection  afforded 
to  such  articles  by  the  United  States  Government; 

(3)  it  will,  as  the  President  may  require,  permit  continuous 
observation  and  review  by,  and  furnish  necessary  information  to, 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  such  articles ;  and 

(4)  unless  the  President  consents  to  other  disposition,  it  will 
return  to  the  United  States  Government  for  such  use  or  disposition 
as  the  President  considers  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  articles  which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  furnished. 

(b)  No  defense  articles  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any 
country  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  unless  the 
President  determines — 

(1)  that  such  country  conforms  to  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  that  such  defense  articles  will  be  utilized  by  such  country 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength,  and  the  defen¬ 
sive  strength  of  the  free  world; 

(3)  that,  such  country  is  taking  all  reasonable  measures,  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability,  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities;  and 

(4)  that  the  increased  ability  of  sucb  country  to  defend  itself 
is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce  and,  with  such  deliberate 
speed  as  orderly  procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations,  including 
prior  commitments,  will  permit,  shall  terminate  all  further  grants  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  having  sufficient 
wealth  to  enable  it,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  its  own  military  forces  at  adequate  strength,  without  undue  bur¬ 
den  to  its  economy. 

(d)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  furnished  such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act,  in 
substantial  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately 
ineligible  for  further  assistance. 

Sec.  507.  Sales.— (a)  The  President  may  furnish  defense  articles 
from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services  to 
any  friendly  country  or  international  organization,  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  part,  if  such  coun¬ 
try  or  international  organization  agrees  to  pay7  not  less  than  the  value 
thereof  in  United  States  dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in  advance 
or,  as  determined  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three  years 
after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  provision  of  the  de¬ 
fense  services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  value  of  excess 
defense  articles  shall  be  not  less  than  (1)  the  value  specified  in  section 
644(m)(l)  plus  the  scrap  value,  or  (2)  the  market  value,  if  ascertain¬ 
able,  whichever  is  the  greater. 
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(b)  The  President  may,  without  requirement  for  charge  to  any 
appropriation  or  contract  authorization  otherwise  provided,  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
for  sale  to  any  friendly  country  or  international  organization  if  such 
country  or  international  organization  provides  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  dependable  undertaking  (1)  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
such  contract  which  will  assure  the  United  States  Government  against 
any  loss  on  the  contract,  and  (2)  to  make  funds  available  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  payments 
required  by  the  contract,  and  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue 
from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract,  in  advance  of  the  time  such  pay¬ 
ments,  damages,  or  costs  are  due.  No  sales  of  unclassified  defense 
articles  shall  be  made  to  the  government  of  any  economically  developed 
nation  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  unless  such  articles  are 
not  generally  available  for  purchase  by  such  nations  from  commercial 
sources  in  the  United  States:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sentence  when  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  waiver  of  such  provisions  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Sec.  508.  Reimbursements. — Whenever  funds  made  available  for 
use  under  this  part  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  cash  or 
credit  terms,  United  States  dollar  repayments,  including  dollar  pro¬ 
ceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency  repayments  to  any 
agency  or  program  of  the  United  States  Government,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  and  shall  be  available  until 
expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  further  military  assist¬ 
ance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  and,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United  States 
Government,  repayments  in  foreign  currency  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
this  part. 

Sec.  509.  Exchanges.— Defense  articles  or  defense  services  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  Government  by  a  country  or  international 
organization  as  payment  for  assistance  furnished  under  this  part 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  part,  or  may  be  disposed  of  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to  any  agency  "of  the  United  States  Government  for  stockpiling 
or  other  purposes.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer  is  made  subject  to  reim¬ 
bursement,  the  funds  so  received  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion,  fund,  or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the  assistance  furnished 
or  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority.— (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  [1963] 
1964  the  President  may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes  of  part  II,  sub¬ 
ject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor  from  subsequent  appro¬ 
priations  available  for  military  assistance.  The  value  of  such  orders 
under  this  subsection  in  the  fiscal  year  [1963]  1964  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  action  taken  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations, 
and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  applicable 
appropriations,  obligations  in  anticipation  of  reimbursements  in 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such  orders  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Appropriations  to  the  President  of  such  sums  as  may 
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be  necessary  to  reimburse  tbe  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  01  ac¬ 
count  for  such  orders  are  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  511.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to  Latin  America.— (a) 
The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for  American  Re¬ 
publics,  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  part  other  than 
section  507,  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1962,  shall 
not  exceed  $57,500,000:  Provided,  That  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  foregoing  ceiling  reduces  the  program  as  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  212  and 
shall  be  used  for  development  grants  in  American  Republics. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not,  unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  for  American  Republics. 

Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to  Africa. — No  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  in 
Africa,  except  for  internal  security  requirements  or  for  programs  de¬ 
scribed  in  section  505  (b)  of  this  chapter . 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private  Par¬ 
ticipation. — (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and 
standards  of  living  essential  to  economic  progress  and  development. 
Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the  flow  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition,  to  encour¬ 
age  the  development  and  use  of  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve 
the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce, 
and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  United  States  enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  less 
developed  friendly  countries,  through  private  trade  and  investment 
abroad,  private  participation  in  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act 
(including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  in  carrying  out  such  programs),  and  exchange  of  ideas 
and  technical  information  on  the  matters  covered  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw  the  attention  of 
private  enterprise  to,  opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  less-developed  friendly  countries  and  areas; 

(2)  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  commerce 
and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include  provisions 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to,  and 
its  equitable  treatment  in,  friendly  countries  and  areas  participat¬ 
ing  in  programs  under  this  Act ; 

"(3)  seek,  consistent  with  the  national  interest,  compliance  by 
other  countries  or  areas  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade 
and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act  or 
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other  authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  assist 
United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result 
of  measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  area  thereof  in 

violation  of  any  such  treaty ;  [and]  . 

(4)  wherever  appropriate  carry  out  programs  ol  assistance 

through  private  channels  and  to  the  extent  practicable  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  local  private  or  governmental  participation,  including 
loans  under  the  authority  of  section  201  to  any  individual,  cor¬ 
poration,  or  other  body  of  persons  [.];  ~  ± 

(5)  utilize,  wherever  practicable,  the  services  of  United  otates 
private  enterprise  ( including ,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields  such  as  engineering);  and 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationalization,  expropria¬ 

tion,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  and  discriminatory  or  other  actions  having  the  effect  thereof, 
undertaken  by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act,  which 
divert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new.  wealth,  employment, 
and  productivity  in  those  countries  and  otherwise  impair  the  climate 
for  new  private  investment  essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth  and 
, development  of  those  countries.  .  ,  ,  , 

Sec.  602.  Small  Business.— (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  American  small  business  to 
participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities,  defense  arti¬ 
cles,  and  services  (including  defense  services)  financed  with  hinds 

made  available  under  this  Act  .  ,  TT  ..  A 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 

States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  infor¬ 
mation,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases 
proposed  to  be  financed  with  such  funds ,  . 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  countries  and  areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  in¬ 
formation  as  to  such  commodities,,  articles,  and  services  produced 
bv  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  bv  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  business 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  articles,  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business  headed  by  a  Special 

Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  agency  of  the  United  states 
Government  as  the  President  may  direct,  to  assist  m  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  .  „ 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  in¬ 
dependent  enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  part  II,  such  information 
to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  603.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels.  I  he  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  between  foreign  countries  of  commodities  and  defense  arti¬ 
cles  purchased  with  foreign  currencies  made  available  or  derive 
from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.U. 
et  seq.),  and  transfers  of  fresh  fruit  and  products  thereof  under  t 
Act,  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241),  or  any 
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other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities  on 
United  States  flag  vessels. 

Sec.  604.  Procurement.— (a)  Funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  procurement  outside  the  United  States  only  if 
the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  not  result  in 
adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States  or  the  industrial 
mobilization  base,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus 
or  to  the  net  position  of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  payments 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic  or  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  outside  the 
United  States,  and  only  if  the  price  of  any  commodity  procured  in 
bulk  is  lower  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  procurement,  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality, 
and  terms  of  payment. 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  coun¬ 
try  in  accordance  with  its  requirements,  the  President  shall,  insofar 
as  practicable  and  when  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  supply  emergency  requirements  of  recipients 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodities  in 
the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  available  for 
marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practice  pre- 
vadmg  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or  regulation, 
discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company  authorized  to 
do  business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  then  commodities  pur¬ 
chased  with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined  for  such  country 
shall  be  insured  in  the  United  States  against  marine  risk  with  a  com¬ 
pany  or  companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance  business  in 
any  State  of  the  United  States. 

^ETENTI0X  and  Use  of  Items. — fa)  Any  commodities 
and  defense  articles  procured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  retained 
by,  or  upon  reimbursement,  transferred  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as  the  President  inav  deter¬ 
mine  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby,  or  whenever  such 
retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution.'  Any  commodities 
or  defense  articles  so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  property  owned  "by  the 
United  States  Government,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or 
wastage  of  such  commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  conserve  the  use¬ 
fulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  disposal  or  transfer  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used  to  procure 
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such  commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  commodities  are  transferred  to  the  United  states 
Government  as  repayment  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  such  com¬ 
modities  may  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  within  the 
limitations  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  606.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — (a)  W  lien  ever, 
in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  Act— 

(1)  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government  is  practiced  within  the  United  States 

without  the  authorization  of  the  owner,  or  ,, 

(9)  information,  which  is  (A)  protected  by  law,  and  (13)  held 
by  the  United  States  Government  subject  to  restrictions  imposed 
bv  the  owner,  is  disclosed  by  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
of  its  officers,  employees,  or  agents  in  violation  of  such  restrictions, 
the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as  provided  m  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  is  to  sue  the  United  States  Government  for  reason¬ 
able  and  entire  compensation  for  such  practice  or  disclosure  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner 
is  a  resident,  or  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  within  six  years  after  the 
cause  of  action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the  United  States 
Government  is  in  possession  of  a  written  claim  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  before  mailing  a  notice  of  denial  of  that  chum  does  not 
count  in  computing  the  six  years.  In  any  such  suit,  the  United  States 
Government  mav  plead  any  defense  that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private 
person  in  such  an  action.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1498(a)  ot 
title  *>8  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  infor¬ 


mation  covered  by  this  section  .  _  x  _  .  ,  , 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States  Government  has  bee 
instituted,  the  head' of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim  arising  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  No  claim  may  be 
paid  under  this  subsection  unless  the  amount  tendered  is  accepted  by 

the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction.  , 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  be  expended 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  acquisition  of  any  drug  prod¬ 
uct  or  pharmaceutical  product  manufactured  outside  the  United  States 
if  the  manufacture  of  such  drug  product  or  pharmaceutical  product  in 
the  United  States  would  involve  the  use  of,  or  be  covered  by  an  unex¬ 
pired  patent  of  the  United  States  which  has  not  previously  been  held 
invalid  by  an  unappealed  or  unappealable  judgment  or  decree  ot  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  unless  such  manufacture  is  expressly 
authorized  by  the  owner  of  such  patent. 

Sec.  607.  Furnishing  of  Services  and  Commodities.— -Whenever 
the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  m  furtherance  ot 
the  purposes  of  part  I  and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act,  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to  furnish 
services  and  commodities  on  an  advance-of-funds  or  remibursemen 
basis  to  friendly  countries,  international  organizations  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and 
approved  bv  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
Such  advances  or  reimbursements  which  are  received  under  this  section 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  services  and  commodities  are  delivered,  may  be  credited 
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to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  of  the  agency 
concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appro¬ 
priation,  account,  or  fund  is  authorized  to  be  used. 

Sec.  608.  Advance  Acquisition  of  Property. — (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a  separate  account,  which  shall,  notwith¬ 
standing  section  1210  of  the  General  Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64  Stat. 
765),  be  free  from  fiscal  year  limitations,  $5,000,000  of  funds  made 
available  under  section  212,  which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation,  packing,  crating,  handling, 
transportation,  and  related  costs  of  property  classified  as  domestic  or 
foreign  excess  property  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.), 
or  other  property,  in  advance  of  known  requirements  therefor  for  use 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of 
property  classified  as  domestic  excess  property  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  held 
at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000 
in  total  original  acquisition  cost.  Property  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  may  be  furnished  (1)  pursuant  to  any  provision  of 
part  I  for  which  funds  are  authorized  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance, 
in  which  case  the  separate  account  established  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  repaid  from  funds  made  available  for  such  provision  for  all 
costs  incurred,  or  (2)  pursuant  to  section  607,  in  which  case  such  sepa¬ 
rate  account  shall  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
section  for  all  costs  incurred. 

(b)  Property  classified  as  domestic  excess  property  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  transferred  to  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  or 
section  607  unless  (1)  such  property  is  transferred  for  use  exclusively 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  (2)  it  has  been 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  surplus  property  in 
section  203  (j)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  that  such  property  is  not  needed  for  donation 
pursuant  to  that  subsection.  The  foregoing  restrictions  shall  not 
apply  to  the  transfer  in  any  fiscal  year  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  part  I  of  amounts  of  such  property  with  a  total  original 
acquisition  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  not  exceeding 
$45,000,000. 

Sec.  609.  Special  Account. — (a)  In  cases  where  any  commodity 
is  to  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  chapter  4  of  part  I  under 
arrangements  which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the 
recipient  country  from  the  sale  thereof,  the  President  shall  require 
the  recipient  country  to  establish  a  Special  Account,  and 

(1)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  country 
in  amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds ; 

(2)  make  available  to  the  United  States  Government  such  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment:  Provided,  That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10 
per  centum  in  the  case  of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum 
requirement  has  been  applicable  under  any"  Act  repealed  by  this 
Act;  and 
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(3)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Account  for  programs 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  Government  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would  them- 
selves  be  available;  Promkd,  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
Special  Account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans  all  funds 
received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termination  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such  purposes^ 
shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the  country  and  the  United 

States  Government.  .  • 

(b)  Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain  in  the  - 
count  upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  country  undei  this  Act 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by 
Act  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the 

United  States  Government,  wu^vpr  the 

Sec  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts— (a)  Whenever 

President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  lor  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  ol  the  funds  made  available  lor  any 
provision  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  mth 
the  funds  made  available  for  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may 

be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  ^ns- 

exceDt  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  ol  which  the  tram 
fer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum  ol  the 
amount  of  funds  made  available  lor  such  provision.  . 

(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  section  and  m  sections  45  , 
510  and  614  shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made  availa- 
hlemirsuant  to  sections  636(g)(1)  and  637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance 
activities  which  normally  would  be  financed  from  appropriations  lor 

a^"eoMPP™  ov  Plans  anb  Cost  Est.matb No 
agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obligation  ol  the  Unite 
States  Government  in  excess  of  $100  000  under  sec  ion  311  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (31U.S.G.  200), 
shall  be  made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  titles  I,  II,  and 

VI  of  chapter  2  and  chapter  4  of  part  I—  .  tp_hn:Pfti  or 

(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive  technical  oi 

financial  planning,  until  engineering,  financial,  and  other plans 
necessarv  to  carrv  out  such  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  nrn 
itinmte  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  providing 

such  assistance,  have  been  completed;  and  ,• 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative  action 
within  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legislative  action  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  in  time  to  permit  the 
orderly  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  agreement 

(bf1  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
water  or  related  land  resource  construction  project  or  program  shall 
include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs  made  insofar  as  practmable 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  [circular  A  47  of  t 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  J  the  memorandum  oj  the  President  dated  May 
15  1962  with  respect  to  such  computations. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  all  contracts  for  construc¬ 
tion  outside  the  United  States  made  in  connection  with  any  agree- 
ment Tyrant “subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
on  a  competitive  basis. 
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(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance 
furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering  financial 
and  other  plans. 

Sec.  612.  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies. — Except  as  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  Act  or  other  Acts,  foreign  currencies  received  either  (1) 
as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby 
and  unobligated  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
or  (2)  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  or  (3)  as  a  result  of  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  part  I,  which  are  in  excess  of  amounts 
reserved  under  authority  of  section  105(d)  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  or  any  other  Act  relating  to 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges,  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  obligations  outside  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  dollars  received  as  reimbursement  shall  be  deposited  into  mis¬ 
cellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign  currencies  so  received 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts  so  reserved  and  of  the  requirements 
ot  the  United  States  Government  m  payment  of  its  obligations  outside 
the  United  States,  as  such  requirements  may  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  President,  shall  be  available  for  the  authorized  purposes 

0  Parf  f  ip  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  613.  Accounting,  Valuation,  and  Reporting  of  Foreign 
Currencies.— (a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  have  responsibility  for  valuation  and  central 
accounting  with  respect  to  foreign  credits  (including  currencies)  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  States.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  binding  upon  all 
agencies  of  the  Government.  5  F 

SeTiet/ry-  °f  the  Treasury  staH  have  sole  authority  to 
establish  for  all  foreign  currencies  or  credits  the  exchange  rates  at 
which  such  currencies  are  to  be  reported  by  all  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
(c)  Each  agency  or  department  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
treasury  an  inventory  as  of  June  30,  1961,  showing  the  amount  of  all 
foreign  currencies  acquired  without  payment  of  dollars  on  hand  of 
each  oi  the  respective  countries,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  consolidate  these  reports  as  of  the  same  date  and  submit  to  the 
t ripn«gr<hS  tlus.  consolidated  report  broken  down  by  agencies,  by  coun- 
tries,  by  units  of  foreign  currencies  and  their  dollar  equivalent. 

hereafter,  semiannually,  similar  reports  are  to  be  submitted  bv  the 
agencies  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  then  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SpECIAL  Authorities.— (a)  The  President  may  author- 

Art  «nHChHfiSCf  year the  US,C  of  f.unds  made  available  for  use  under  this 
U™  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  section  510  in  a  total 

$?00U000  000  fn  T  $250>000,000  and  the  use  of  not  to  exceed 
^  100,00°, 000  lor  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  this  Act  or  anv 

her  law,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  anv  law 
relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United  States,  any  Act 
appropriating  funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  or  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  in  further- 
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ance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  authorization  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country  m  any  fiscal 

ye(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  important  to  the 
national  interest,  he  may  use  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
chanter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives 
of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin,  and  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  as  he  determines  should  be  disregarded 

to  achieve  this  purpose.  A  . 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not  to  exceed 

$50  000  000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  pursuant  to 
his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  use 
of  such  funds,  which  certification  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient 

voucher  for  such  amounts.  .  .  .  .  .  , 

Sec.  615.  Contract  Authority. — Provisions  of  this  Act  authoi- 
izing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
o-ranting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of  authority  to  enter  into  contracts, 
within  the  amounts  so  authorized  to  be  appropriated  creating  obliga¬ 
tions  in  advance  of  appropriations.  .  . ,  , 

Sec  616  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  otherwise  pi oa  idea 
in  this  Act,'  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec  617  Termination  of  Assistance. — -Assistance  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President, 
be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution .  Funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  termination  of  assistance  under  this  Act  tor 
the  necessary  expenses  of  winding  up  programs  related  thereto 
Sec  618  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts. — United  States  dollars 
directly  paid  to  the  United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan  Regarding  the  Settlement  of 
Postwar  Economic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  President  in  any  appropriation  Act  , 
within  the  limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

of  that  part.  T  » 

Sec  619.  Assistance  to  Newly  Independent  Countries.  As- 
sistance  under  part  I  of  this  Act  to  newly  independent  countries  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate  in  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
be  furnished  through  multilateral  organizations  or  in  accordance  with 
multilateral  plans,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  with  due  regard  to 
If  hel 

SeSEC.  620.  Prohibitions  Against  Furnishing  Assistance  to 
Cuba  \nd  Certain  Other  Countries. — (a)(7)  No  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba;  nor  shall 
any  such  assistance  be  furnished  to  any  country  which  furnishes  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  No  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  any 
voluntary  contribution  to  any  international  organization  or  program  for 
financing  projects  of  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  present 
government  of  Cuba.  As  an  additional  means  of  implementing  and 
carrying  into  effect  the  policy  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  President 
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is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  total  embargo  upon  all  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

(£)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  President  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 
any  government  of  Cuba,  nor  shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any  quota 
authorizing  the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States  or  to 
receive  any  other  benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  until  the 
President  determines  that  such  government  has  taken  appropriate  steps 
according  to  international  law  standards  to  return  to  United  States  citi¬ 
zens,  and  to  entities  not  less  than  50  per  centum,  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or  to  provide  equitable  compensation  to  such  citi¬ 
zens  and  entities  for  proper  ty  taken  from  such  citizens  and  entities  on  or 
after  January  1,  195.9,  by  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citizen 
or  person  for  goods  or  services  furnished  or  ordered  where  (i)  such 
citizen  or  person  has  exhausted  available  legal  remedies,  which  shall 
include  arbitration,  or  (ii)  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by  such 
government,  or  (iii)  such  indebtedness  arises  under  an  unconditional 
guaranty  of  payment  given  by  such  government,  or  any  predecessor 
government,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  any  controlled  entity: 
Provided,  That  the  President  does  not  find  such  action  contrary  to  the 
national  security. 

(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  section  201  of  this  Act 
for  construction  or  operation  of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any  coun¬ 
try  where  such  enterprise  will  compete  with  United  States  enterprise 
unless  such  country  has  agreed  that  it  will  establish  appropriate  pro¬ 
cedures  to  prevent  the  exportation  for  use  or  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  annual  production  of  such 
facility  during  the  life  of  the  loan.  In  case  of  failure  to  implement 
such  agreement  by  the  other  contracting  party,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  establish  necessary  import  controls  to  effectuate  the 
agreement  .  The  restrictions  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
may  be  waived  by  the  President  where  he  determines  that  such  waiver 
is  in  the  national  security  interest. 

(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the  government  of 
any  country  to  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act  when  the 
government  of  such  country  or  any  governmental  agency  or  subdivi¬ 
sion  within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — - 

(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized  ownership  or 
control  of  property  owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exac¬ 
tions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions  which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex¬ 
propriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property 
so  owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency  or  government  subdivision  fails 
within  a  reasonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months  after  such  action 
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or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later) 
to  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity, 
including  [equitable  and]  speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange  equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof, 
required  by  international  law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appro¬ 
priate  steps  are  being  taken  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of 

this  subsection.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act,  as  amended, 
(except  section  214(b))  to  any  Communist  country.  This  restric¬ 
tion  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Congress  that: 

(1)  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy;  and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote  tie 
independence  of  the  recipient  country  from  international  Com¬ 
munism  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  Communist 
country”  shall  include  specifically,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following 
countries: 

Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany), 

Estonia, 

Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania, 

North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

North  Vietnam, 

Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Republic, 

Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

Tibet, 

Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

Cuba,  and  ,  ...  . 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (including  its  captive  constituent 


republics).  .  .  ,  .  , 

(<r)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  monetary 

assistance  shall  be  made  available  under  this  Act  to  any  government 
or  political  subdivision  or  agency  of  such  government  which  will  be 
used  to  compensate  owners  for  expropriated  or  nationalized  property 
and  upon  finding  by  the  President  that  such  assistance  has  been  used 
by  any  government  for  such  purpose,  no  lurther  assistance  under  this 
Act  shall  be  furnished  to  such  government  until  appropriate  reimburse¬ 
ment  is  made  to  the  United  States  for  sums  so  diverted. 

(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regulations  and  establish  procedures 
to  insure  that  United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a  manner  which, 
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contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  promotes  or 
assists  the  foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the  Communist-bloc 
countries. 

(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any  other  Act,  and 
no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  oj  1954,  to  any  country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against — 

(1)  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

(8)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  the  Agricultural 

Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  oj  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or  preparations 
have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assurances 
satisjactory  to  him  that  such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be 
renewed.  This t  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 

contained  in  this  Act. 

( j )  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  Indonesia 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is 
in  the  national  interest  oj  the  United  States.  The  President  shall  keep 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  oj 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  oj  the  House  oj  Representatives  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia  under  this 
Act. 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  621.  Exercise  of  Functions. — The  President  may  exercise 
any  functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency 
or  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  pro¬ 
mulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  1  unctions,  and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  such 
functions,  including,  ii  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  successively 
to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions  to  any  of  his  subordinates.  In 
providing  technical  assistance  under  this  Act  in  the  field  of  education, 
health,  housing,  or  agriculture,  or  in  other  fields,  the  head  of  any  such 
agency  or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the 
facilities  and  resources  of  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies  with  primary 
responsibilities  for  domestic  programs  in  such  fields. 

Sec.  622.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — (a)  Nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers  or 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  r\  he  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  each  country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  1  he  Chief  of  the  diplomatic  mission  shall  make 
sure  that  recommendations  of  such  representatives  pertaining  to  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  are  coordinated  with  political  and  economic  consider¬ 
ations,  and  his  comments  shall  accompany  such  recommendations  if 
he  so  desires. 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general  direc¬ 
tion  ol  the  assistance  programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  including  but 
not  limited  to  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  military  assistance 
piogram  for  a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  pro- 
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grams  are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby. 

Sec  623  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the  case  ol  assist¬ 
ance  under  part  II  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for — 

Vl)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which 
permits  its  integration  with  service  programs ; 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
other 


Life  lUfe  ill  Civil  ytxvxx  '  - - “C? 

the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countnes, 
the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel ; 
the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end-items,  and 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  performance  ol  any 
functions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military 

assistance 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement  delivery, 
and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the 

Secretary  of  Defense.  , 

Sec.  624.  Statutory  Officers. — (a)  The  President  may  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  twelve  officers  in  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  of  whom— 

(1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary  and  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by  law  lor 
any  Under  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Department; 

(2)  [two]  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  [Secre¬ 
taries]  Secretary  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rale  authorized  by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  an 

Executive  Department;  and  .  .  A 

(3)  [nine]  ten  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretaries  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
bv  law  for  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Department, 
and  in  the  selection  of  one  of  such  persons  due  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  persons  qualified  as  professional  engineers 

(b)  Within  the  limitations  established  by  subsection  (a)  ol  tins 
section,  the  President  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation,  and  may 
designate  the  title  of,  any  officer  appointed  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  that  subsection.  The  President  may  also  fix  the  ordei 
of  succession  among  the  officers  provided  for  m  [paragraphs  (2)  and] 
varaqravh  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  m  the  event  of  the  ab¬ 
sence,  death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  the  officers  provided  for  in 

(1)  and  (2)  of  that  snbsoction.  ,  .  i 

(c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  anc* 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  statutory  position  authorized  by  any 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  642(a)  and  who  is  serving  in  one 
of  such  positions  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  functions  pursuant  to 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  621  may  be  aPPomted  by  the 
President  to  a  comparable  position  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  on  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I,  without  further  action  by  the 

senate.  ^  addition  to  the  officers  provided  for  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  State  an  officer  wit 
the  title  of  “Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  ot  the 
Senate  In  addition,  there  shall  be  one  Deputy  Inspector  General, 
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Foreign  Assistance,  and  two  Assistant  Inspectors  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  by  this  subsection.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provisions  of  law,  such  of  the  personnel  employed 
under  the  authority  of  section  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  as  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may 
designate,  and  such  of  the  property,  records,  and  funds  of  the  office 
established  by  such  section  533A  as  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  may  deem  necessary,  may  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  The  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
annually;  the  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,500  annually,  and  each  Assist¬ 
ant  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $19,000  annually. 

(2)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  have  the  following  duties  and 
responsibilities: 

(A)  He  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews,  in¬ 
spections  and  audits  of  programs  being  conducted  under  part  I 
of  this  Act  and  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  programs  being  conducted 
by  United  States  Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86-735, 
as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
efficiency  and  the  economy  of  their  administration,  their  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  LTnited  States,  and  the 
attainment  of  their  objectives. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  beine  carried  out  under  part  II  of  this  Act  and 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  are  in  consonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  are  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  and  are  being  carried  out  consistently  with  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  respect  thereto  of  the  respective  LTnited  States  chiefs 
of  missions  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  the  efficiency 
and  the  economy  with  which  such  responsibilities  are  discharged, 
he  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews,  inspections 
and  audits  of  programs  of  assistance  under  part  II  of  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  as  he  considers  necessary. 

(3)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  maintain  con¬ 
tinuous  observation  and  review  of  programs  with  respect  to  which  he 
has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  are  in 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 

(R  .  making  recommendations  for  the  correction  of  deficiencies 
in,  or  lor  improving  the  organization,  plans  or  procedi:res  of.  such 
programs ;  and 

TO)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  cf  such  programs  in  attaining 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  and  reporting  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  thereto. 

(4)  In  order  to  eliminate  duplication  and  to  assure  full  utilization 
of  existing  data,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall,  in 
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carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  give  due  regard  to  the  audit, 
investigative  and  inspection  activities  of  the  various  agencies  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  of  the  military  Inspec- 

t01(5)GForrthe  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out,  his  duties  under  this 
Act-  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  access  to  alJ 
records,  reports,  audits,  reviews,  documents,  papers,  recommendations, 
or  other  material  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
administering  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  Public  Law ^86  73 o, 
the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  All  agencies  oi  the  United  States 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  and  shall  furnish  assistance  upon  request  to  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  aid  of  his  responsibilities. 

(6)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  autfioiity 
to  suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  operation  (but  not  a  coun¬ 
try  program)  with  respect  to  which  he  has  conducted  or  is  conduc  mg 
an  inspection,  audit  or  review  provided  lie  first  has  given  written 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Any  such  suspension  shall  remain 
effective  until  such  program  or  part  thereof  is  ordered  resumed  by  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  with  aspect 
to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  19o4 
as  amended,  shall  apply  only  to  projects  and  operations  administered 

bv  the  Secretary  of  State.  ,  _  .  .  ,  -,n 

'  (7)  Expenses  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  with 
respect  to  programs  under  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  Public 
Law  86-735  and  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  charged  to  the  appropna- 
tions  made  to  carry  out  such  programs,  and  with  respect  to  Pr°g™ms 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
as  amended,  shall  be  charged  to  funds  available  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  appropriations  shall  not  be  charged  with 
such  expenses  after  expiration  of  a  thirtv-five  day  period  which  begins 
on  the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  any  committee  of  the 
Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with 
considering  legislation,  appropriations,  or  expenditures  under  the  Act 
has  delivered  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  written  request 
that  it  be  furnished  any  document,  paper,  communication,  audit  re¬ 
view  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other  material  which  relates 
to  the  operation  or  activities  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assis  - 
ance,  unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
(A)  the  document,  paper,  communication,  audit  review  finding, 
recommendation,  report,  or  other  material  so  requested,  or  (B)  a  cer¬ 
tification  by  the  President  personally  that  he  has  forbidden  the  fur 
nishing  thereof  pursuant  to  such  request  and  his  reason  ioi  so  doing. 
The  waiver  authority  in  section  614(a)  of  this  Act  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  634(c)  of  this  Act  shall  no 
apply  to  this  subsection.  Such  expenses  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000 
in  any  fiscal  year.  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance  may 
make’ expenditures  (not  in  excess  of  $2,000  m  any  fiscal  year)  of 
confidential  nature  when  he  finds  that  such  expenditures  are  m  aid  o 
inspections,  audits  or  reviews  under  this  subsection.  A  certificate 
theP amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be  made  by  the  Inspector  Genera  . 
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Foreign  Assistance,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  specified. 

Sec.  625.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a)  Any  agency  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
part  I  or  coordinate  part  I  and  part  II,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
and  ten  may  be  appointed,  compensated,  or  removed  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  law,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  fifty-one  may  be 
compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the 
general  schedule  established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  but  not  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate 
of  grade  IS  of  such  general  schedule:  Provided,  That,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government  who  are  appointed  to  any  of  the  above 
positions  may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  from  such  position,  to  re¬ 
instatement  to  the  position  occupied  at  the  time  of  appointment  or  to 
a  position  of  comparable  grade  and  salary.  Such  positions  shall  be 
m  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
part  II,  not  to  exceed  eight  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than 
those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established  by 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
highest  late  of  grade  18  of  such  general  schedule.  Such  positions 
shall  be  m  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presi¬ 
dential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by 
section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

•idLFTT  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  the  President  may — - 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment 
or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of 
the  rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by 
the  foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  USC  801 
et  seq.),  together  with  allowances  and  benefits  thereunder  -  and 
persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  President  may  specify  otherwise  in  cases  in  which 
the  period  of  employment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months, 
to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  that  Act 
lor  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  such  persons,  except  that  policymaking  officials  shall  not  be 
subject  to  that  part  of  section  1005  of  that  Act  which  prohibits 
political  tests;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  as 
the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under  this 
Act;  and  such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  as 
amended,  as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  per¬ 
sonnel  appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including  in 
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all  cases  the  provisions  of  section  528  of  that  Act:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to 
the ’application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the 
appointment  of  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther  That  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  appointed  or  assigned 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  receive  wi thin-class  salary  in¬ 
creases  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe:  Provided  further,  That,  whenever  the  President  de¬ 
termines  it  to  be  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel  under  this  paragraph 
for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
vears  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  assignment  outside  the 
United  States;  however,  the  authority  contained  m  this  proviso 
may  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more  than  thirty  persons  in 

(efTh?  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulation  stand¬ 
ards  or  other  criteria  for  maintaining  adequate  performance  levels 
for  personnel  appointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  o 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  section  527(c)(2)  ot  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law  but  subject  to  an  appropriate  administrative  appeal,  separate 
employees  who  fail  to  meet  such  standards  or  other  criteria  and  also 
may  grant  such  personnel  severance  benefits  of  one  month  s  salary 
for  each  year’s  service,  but  not  to  exceed  one  year  s  salary  at  the  then 

rnrrent  SB/I&rv  r£it6  of  such,  personnel.  #  .  .  ^ 

(f)  Funds  'prodded  for  in  agreements  with  foreign  countries  for 
the  furnishing  of  services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  specific 
projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated  for  the  services  of  personnel 
employed  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  (other  than 
thb agencies  primarily  responsible  for  admmistenng  part  I  or  part  II 
of  this  Act)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed  by  the  United  States 

Govern^he  prqlcnqes  regarding  foreign  language  competence  set 
forth  in  section  578  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(92  U  S  C  801),  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  carrying  out  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  make  appropriate 
designations  and  standards  for  such  personnel.  , 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  Government  performing  functions  under 
thiJActshall  not  accept  from  any  foreign  country  any 

nr  0tVipr  benefits  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  rresicient  witn 
such  countries^ fir  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  Government 
or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such  functions. 

(i)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  officers  and  employees  per¬ 
forming  functions  under  this  Act  abroad  shall  be  assigned  to  countries 
and  positions  for  which  they  have  special  competence,  such  as  appro- 

prisfc  CO— ST*™  Kbtjeed  Officers.— (a) 

Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  mayasauthomed 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S  C  55a) 
be  employed  for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
individuafs  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  m  excess 
of  875  per  diem  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
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lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  standardized 
Government  travel  regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to  time.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  such  employment  with  such  organizations,  employment  of 
personnel  as  experts  and  consultants,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number 
contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired  military  personnel  with 
specialized  research  and  development  experience,  not  to  exceed  ten 
in  number,  and  contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired  military 
personnel  with  specialized  experience  of  a  broad  politico-military 
nature,  not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  [Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employ¬ 
ment  bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  section  281, 
283,  or  284  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law 
imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the  payment 
or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding, 
or  matter  involving  the  United  States  Government,  except  insofar  as 
such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any  such  individual  from  receiv¬ 
ing  compensation  in  respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such 
individual  was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service.] 
[Nor  shall  such  service]  Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  con¬ 
sultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as 
employment  or  holding  of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263),  section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  section  872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of 
retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of 
compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C .  62),  any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37 
U.S.C.  231  et  seq.),  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this 
Act,  but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212,  as  amended. 

(d)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may  be  employed 
without  compensation  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  710(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2160(b)),  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

Sec.  627.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Governments  — 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agenc\  to  any  office  or  position  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency,  where  acceptance  of  such  office  or  position  does 
not  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government 
or  the  acceptance  of  compensation  or  other  benefits  from  any  foreign 
country  by  such  officer  or  employee. 

Sec.  628.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International  Organiza¬ 
tions.— Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
and  m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  agency 
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of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign^  or 
otherwise  make  available  to  any  international  organization  any  officei 
or  employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  inter¬ 
national  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  professional  advice  or  service  to,  or  in  cooperation  with,  such 

organization.  . 

Sec.  629.  Status  of  Personnel  Detailed. — (a)  Any  otticer  oi 
employee,  while  assigned  or  detailed  under  section  627  or  628  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or 
emplovee  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  agency  of .the 
United  States  Government  from  which  detailed  or  assigned  and  he 
shall  continue  to  receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from 
funds  appropriated  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency 


under  this  Act.  ,  , 

(b)  Any  officer  or  emplovee  assigned,  detailed,  or  appointed  under 

section  627,  628,  631,  or  624(d)  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  receive 
under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  representation 
allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131)*  The  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out 
of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as  meet¬ 
ing  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 

UTS-C.  70).  tw  -i  • 

Sec.  630.  Terms  of  Detail  or  Assignment— Details  or  assign¬ 
ments  may  be  made  under  section  627  or  628  of  this  Act  or  section  408 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended— 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  Government 
by  the  foreign  government  or  international  organization,. 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  government  or  interna- 
tional  organization,  to  reimburse  the  United  States  Governmen 
for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part 
thereof,  payable  to  the  officer  or  employee  concerned  during  the 
period  of  assignment  or  detail;  and  such  reimbursements  (includ¬ 
ing  foreign  currencies)  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying  such  compensation,  travel 
expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 

currently  available  for  such  purposes;  .  , 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services  by  the 
foreign  government  or  international  organization  to  the  United 
States  Government  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
for  specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 
funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  m  the 
Treasurv  of  the  United  States  Government,  to  be  available  tor 
the  specified  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appro¬ 
priations  or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  oi  this 
Act,  any  unexpended  balance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  o 
the  foreign  government  or  international  organization ,  oi 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  Government  ot 
a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  international  or¬ 
ganization  to  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  assigned, 
such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel  expenses, 
and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer  or 
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employee  during  the  period  of  detail  or  assignment  in  accordance 
with  section  629. 

Sec.  631.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — (a)  The  President  may 
maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  in  such 
countries  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or'staff  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief. 

(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each  special  mission  or  staff  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  part  I  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  be  removed'by  the  President  at 
his  discretion.  Such  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases 
approved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  (2)  com¬ 
pensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  625(d),  as  the 
President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  not 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  Government  or  may  assign  any  United 
States  citizen  who  is  a  United  States  Government  employee  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any  successor 
(Committee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  said  Committee,  and, 
in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  appointment  or  assignment,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person  may  receive  such 
compensation  and  allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  authorized  for  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the  President  may 
determine.  Such  persons  may  also,  in  the  President's  discretion,  receive 
any  other  benefits  and  perquisites  available  under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of 
special  missions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  established  under  this 
section. 

632.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among  Agencies. — 

(a)  Tim  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  any  country  or  international  organization  for 
the  procurement  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  or  services  (includ¬ 
ing  defense  services).  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  to  which 
such  funds  are  allocated  or  transferred. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  (including  defense 
services)  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  commodities  and  defense  articles 

i01n’  agencY  ^e  United  States  Government  as  the  President 
s  ia  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds 
a  .oca  ted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasurv. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility  procured  from 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  to  carrv  out  part  I 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  such  agencv  from  funds 
available  to  carry  out  such  part.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment 
shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or 
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at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or 
disposing  agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or 
accounts,  from  which  there  may  be  procured  replacements  of  similar 
commodities,  services,  or  facilities,  except  that  where  such  appropria¬ 
tions,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  and  when  the  owning  or  disposing  agency  determines  that 
such  replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  m  payment 
therefor  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  507  and  510,  reim¬ 
bursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States  Government  agency , 
from  funds  available  for  use  under  part  II,  for  any  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  part  II  from,  by,  or  through  such  agency.  Such  reim¬ 
bursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  denned  in 
section  644(m))  of  the  defense  articles  or  of  the  defense  services 
(other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States)-,  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or 
incident  to  operations  under  part  II.  The  amount  of  such  reimburse¬ 
ment  shall  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds, 
or  accounts  of  such  agency. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act,  accounts  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  books  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  or, 
on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States,  (1)  against  'yhich  letters 
of  commitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  recordable  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under  the 
Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (second  and  third 
paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203  and  41  U.S.C.  15),  and  (2)  from  which 
disbursements  may  be  made  to,  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by, 
recipient  countries  or  agencies,  organizations,  or  persons  upon  pres¬ 
entation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through 
accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  docu¬ 
mentation  required  for  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States 
Government:  Provided ,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities, 
defense  articles,  services  (including  defense  sendees),  or  facilities  pro- 
cured  outside  the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively 
on  such  certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  with 
funds  allocated  thereto  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  under 
section  522(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall 
not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding 
at  anv  one  time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation 
imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  635e). 

(tr)  Any  appropriation  or  account  available  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  part  I  may  initiallv  be  charged  in  any  fiscal  year,  within  the  limit 
of  available  funds,  to  finance  expenses  for  which  funds  are  available  m 
other  appropriations  or  accounts  under  part  I:  Provuled,  That  a;--  o 
the  end  of  such  fiscal  vear  such  expenses  shall  be  finally  charged  to 
applicable  appropriations  or  accounts  with  proper  credit  to  the  appro¬ 
priations  or  accounts  initially  utilized  for  financing  purposes.  I  ro- 
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vided  further,  That  such  final  charge  to  applicable  appropriations  or 
accounts  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case  of  expenses  (other  than 
those  provided  for  under  section  637(a))  incurred  in  furnishing 
assistance  by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  where  it  is  determined  that  the  accounting  costs  of  identifying  the 
applicable  appropriation  or  account  to  which  such  expenses  should  be 
charged  would  be  disproportionate  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained. 

Sec.  633.  Waivers  of  Certain  Laws. — (a)  Whenever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  performed  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1211  et  seq.)),  regulating  the 
making,  performance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and 
the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as  the 
President  may  specify. 

(b)  The  functions  authorized  under  part  II  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  as  the  President  may  specify  of 
the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  4),  as  amendeci. 

fc)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3544(b)  and  8544(b) 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

Sec.  634.  Report  and  Information.- — (a)  The  President  shall, 
while  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the  Congress  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  report  concerning  operations  in  that  fiscal  year  under 
this  Act.  Each  such  report  shall  include  information  on  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  investment  guaranty  program  and  on  progress  under  the 
freedom  of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination  declaration  contained 
in  section  102. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  in  response  to  requests  from  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make  public  all  information  con¬ 
cerning  operations  under  this  Act  not  deemed  by  him  to  be  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  security  of  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  each  loan 
made  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  established  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201(a)  the  President  shall  make  public  appropriate  information 
about  the  loan,  including  information  about  the  borrower,  the  nature 
of  the  activity  being  financed,  and  the  economic  development 
objectives  being  served  by  the  loan. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act  in 
any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or  activity,  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  thirtv-five-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  any  committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
considering  legislation,  appropriations  or  expenditures  under  this 
Act,  has  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out 
such  provision,  a  written  request  that  it  be  furnished  any  document, 
paper,  communication,  audit,,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report, 
or  other  material  in  its  custody  or  control  relating  to  the  administration 
of  such  provision  in  such  country  or  with  respect  to  such  project  or 
activity,  unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  (1)  the 
document,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recoin- 
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mendation.  report,  or  other  material  so  requested  or  (2)  a  certification 
by  the  President  that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant 

to  request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

(d)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  notify  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee^on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  all  actions  taken  during  the  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  which  Re¬ 
sulted  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area 
substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presentation  to  the 
Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  appropriating 
funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  or  whicti 
resulted  in  obligations  or  reservations  greater  by  50  per  centum  oi 
more  than  the  proposed  obligations  or  reservations  included  in  such 
presentation  for  the  program  concerned,  and  m  his  notification  the 
President  shall  state  the  justification  for  such  changes  I  here  shall 
also  be  included  in  the  presentation  material  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  during  its  consideration  of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  ot  any 
4ct  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  m  this 
Act  a  comparison  of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs  and  activities 
with  those  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  previous  year  and  an 
explanation  of  any  substantial  changes.  In  addition  the  Presiden 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speakei  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  any  determination  under  section  3U.3, 

610,  614(a),  or  614(b).  .  .  ,  ,, 

(e)  The  President  shall  include  in  his  recommendations  to  the 

Congress  for  programs  under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  a  sped  ic 
plan' for  each  country  receiving  bilateral  grant  economic  assistance 
whereby,  wherever  practicable,  such  grant  economic  assistance  shall 
be  progressively  reduced  and  eventually  terminated. 

Sec.  635.  General  Authorities. — (a)  Except  as  otherwise  spe¬ 
cifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  Pu¬ 
nished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or 
other  terms  of  repayment  (including  repayment  m  foreign  currencies 
or  bv  transfer  to  the  United  States  Government  of  commodities)  as 
may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  vheie- 

(b) 3  The  President  may  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants  to,  make 
and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter  into  other  trans¬ 
actions  with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other  body  oi  persons, 
friendly  government  or  government  agency,  whether  within  or  with 
out  the  United  States,  and  international  organizations  m  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President,  m  furthering 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  use  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  services  and  facilities  of  voluntary,  nonprofit  organizations  regis¬ 
tered  with,  and  approved  by,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  \  oluntary 

(d)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any  kind 
made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise  for  such 

purpose  ^  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  participants 
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in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical  information  and  assistance 
administered  by  such  agency  while  such  participants  are  absent  from 
their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

(f)  Alien  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical 
information  and  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as  nonimmigrants  under  section 
101  (a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8 
U.S.C.  1101  (a) (15)),  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Attorney  General. 

(g)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  commitment; 

(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations  assigned  to,  or 
held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him,  and,  as 
he  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or  rights  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection ; 

(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  any  property,  including  any  instrument  evi¬ 
dencing  indebtedness  or  ownership  (provided  that  equity  secu¬ 
rities  may  not  be  directly  purchased  although  such  securities  may 
be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion  rights 
or  through  enforcement  ol  liens  or  pledges  or  otherwise  to  satisfy 
a  previously  incurred  indebtedness),  and  guarantee  payment 
against  any  such  instrument; 

(4)  may  determine  the  character  of,  and  necessity  for,  obliga¬ 
tions  and  expenditures  of  funds  used  in  making  such  loans  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid, 
subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to  corporations 
of  the  United  States  Government;  and 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial 
corporate  transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.). 

(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commitments  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  available  under  titles  II,  V,  and  VI  of  chapter  2 
of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the 
Congress,  extend  at  any  time  for  not  more  than  five  years. 

(i)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  investment  guaranty  operations 
may  be  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof  may  be  arbi¬ 
trated  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursuant  to  any  such 
settlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

n  Th?i  Provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for,  or  partici¬ 
pating  in,  any  operation  or  transaction  arising  under  this  Act,  or  from 
acquiring  any  obligations  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or 
transaction  arising  under  this  Act. 

(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  ( including  grants)  entered  into 
xoxth  a  university ,  college ,  or  other  educational  institution  for  the  purpose 
oj  carrying  out  programs  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university ,  college,  or  other 
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educational  institution  on  the  basis  oj  predetermined  fixed-percentage 
rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  direct 

Cost'S  'b'TLC'U/VT* cd  •  •  •  r 

Sec  636  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds. — (a)  Appropriations  tor 
the  purposes  of  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  (except  for  part  II),  alloca¬ 
tions  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  from  other 
appropriations,  for  functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  funds  made  available  for  other  purposes  to  the  agency  pn- 
marilv  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  shall  be  avalable  lor 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  m  buildings  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement  of  such  leased  prop- 

(2)  ’expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  appropriations  or  of  this _Act ’  i.ncludmg  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  Public  Law  60  328  (31 
LLS.C.  673))  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings  ot  persons 
whose  employment  is  authorized  by  section  626 ; 

(3)  contracting  with  individuals  for  personal  services  abroad: 
Provided ,  That  such  individuals  shall  not  be  regarded  as  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  any 
law  administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  ot  aircratt. 
Provided ,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  purposes  may  be 
purchased  only  as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  appropriation 

01  (5)^  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided, 
That  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  outside  the  United  States  may  be  purchased  for  replacement 
onlv  and  such  vehicles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by 
an  equal  number  of  such  vehicles,  and  the  cost,  mcludmg  exchange 
allowance,  of  each  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  m 
the  case  of  an  automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mission  or 
staff  outside  the  United  States  established  under  section  631: 
Provided  further,  That  passenger  motor  vehicles,  other  than  one 
for  the  official  use  (without  regard  to  the  mutations  contamed  m 
section  5  of  Public  Law  63-127,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  78(c)(2)  ) 
and  section  201  of  Public  Law  85-468  (5  U.S.C.  78a-l)  )  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the  United  States  only  as  may  be 
specifically  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(6)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $25,000  in  any  fiscal  year  ex¬ 
cept  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 

(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section  3651  ot  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  543)  and  loss  by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  m  any  fiscal  year  ex¬ 
cept  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act)  of  a  confidential  character  other  than  entertainment:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure 
the  nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be 
made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate  and  every 
such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount 
therein  specified; 
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(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft  acquired  for 
use  in  foreign  countries; 

(10)  rent  or  lease  outside  the  United  States  for  not  to  exceed 
ten  years  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  quarters,  including 
living  quarters  to  house  personnel,  and  payments  therefor  in  adX 
vance ;  maintenance,  furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements, 
and  alterations  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  made  available  for  use  to  the  United  States 
Government  outside  the  United  States;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water, 
and  utilities  for  such  properties; 

(11)  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their  former 
homes,  or,  with  respect  to  foreign  participants  engaged  in  any 
program  under  part  I,  to  their  former  homes  or  places  of  burial, 
and  of  care  and  disposition  of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members 
of  the  families  of  persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are 
away  from  their  homes  participating  in  activities  carried  out  with 
funds  covered  by  this  subsection; 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to  foreign 
participants  engaged  in  any  program  under  part  I  while  such 
participants^  are  away  from  their  homes  in  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the 
standardized  Government  travel  regulations,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law; 

(14)  use  in  accordance  with  authorities  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  not  otherwise 
provided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  outside  the  United  States; 

(16)  services  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 

Survey,  and  for  the  purposes  of  providing  such  services  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  may  appoint  not  to  exceed  twenty  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  in  addition  to  those  otherwise  authorized; 

(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel  outside 
the  United  States,  including  travel  expenses  of  dependents  (in¬ 
cluding  expenses  during  necessary  stopovers  while  engaged  in 
such  travel),  and  transportation  of  personal  effects,  household 
goods,  and  automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any  part  of  such 
travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  travel 
orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
such  travel  or  transportation  may  not  be  completed  during  the 
same  fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting  automobiles  to  and 
iiom  a  place  of  storage,  and  the  cost  of  storing  automobiles  of  such 
peisonnel  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  more  economical  to 
authorize  storage. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  tor  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
ioi  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel  including 
oi  eign  Service  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for  printing  and  binding  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services  and  for 
other  administrative  and  operating  purposes  (other  than  compensation 
ot  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  governin°- 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  not  to f  ““J®3 CTitleV' of 
funds  available  for  assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  i  oi 
chanter  2  of  part  X)  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  (in  addition  to 
funds  available  for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  t 
rnn struct  or  otherwise  acquire  outside  the  United  States  (1)  essential 
Kg  quartern  office  space,  and  necessary  supportmg  pities  for  use 
of  nprsonnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  (zj 
^hoS  (including  dormitories  and  boarding  facdit.es)  and  hospitals 
for  use  of  personnel  carrying  out  activities  authonzed  by  this  Ac  , 

United  States  Government  personnel,  and  their  d®Pfn^S/  thInr  th^ 
firm  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  this  Act  (other  tna 

f  ti  T  rtf  pPnnter  9  of  part  I)  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any  other 
title  I  of  cbapter  2  of  part  i)  such  schoob  and  hospitals. 

aV\  exceed  *1  500,000  of  the  funds  available  for  assistance 

^  Juon 

^eds'taTeTL'pSngfor  the^duca'tfofo'f  dependents  of  person- 

of  part  I  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training  United  States  citizen 

FttaKh\n3\7ngde  or'othTSe)  aTKny State” ordeal  unit  of  gov- 
J’f  nnblic  or  private  nonprofit  institution,  trade,  labor,  agr 

t  fion  Ant  of  Tnlv  31  1894,  as  amended  (5  U.b.Vv.  oz;,  anu  »ny  jj  j 

VrundsmaS  SSSSTSSd*  section  212  may  used^ex- 

penses  (other  than  those  Pr°v*d<? ^ ^chapter  2  of  part  I,  under  the 
in  carrying  out  functions  under  title  I  o  P  Ant  nf  1954  as 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  mid  Assist -^0^1054,  ^ 

assfs^ance  in  the  developinent  of  Un  V-nca  and  in  the  recons, rue- 

aVailabml0administrative,  extraordinary  (not  to  exceed  $300,000  in 
any  fiscal  year),  and  operating  expenses; 
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(2)  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of  military  officers  de¬ 
tailed  or  assigned  as  tour  directors  in  connection  with  orientation 
visits  of  foreign  military  personnel  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  836),  applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  employees;  and 

(3)  maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  and  furnishing  of  United 
States-owned  facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere 
for  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3733  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  12)  or  other  provision  of  law  requiring  a  specific  author¬ 
ization  or  specific  appropriation  for  such  public  contracts. 

( h )  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 

( 1 )  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  contribute  local  curt'en- 
cies  to  meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  services  rendered  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  such  programs,  and  (2)  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  are  utilized  to  meet  the  costs  of  such  contractual  and  other  services. 

Sec.  637.  Administrative  Expenses. — (a)  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1 963] 
196 j  not  to  exceed  [$53,000,000]  $5 4, 000, 000  for  necessary  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering 
part  I. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  administrative  expenses 
which  are  incurred  for  functions  of  the  Department  of  State  under 
this  Act  and  unrepealed  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  or  for  normal  functions  of  the  Department  of  State 
which  relate  to  such  functions. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  641.  Effective  Date  and  Identification  of  Programs. — 
This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment.  Programs 
under  this  Act  shall  be  identified  appropriately  overseas  as  “American 
Aid”. 

Sec.  642.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953; 

(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (except  sec¬ 
tions  143,  402,  408,  414,  417,  502(a),  502(b),  514,  523(d),  and 
536):  Provided,  That  until  the  enactment  of  legislation  author¬ 
izing  and  appropriating  funds  for  activities  heretofore  carried  on 
pursuant  to  sections  405(a),  405(c),  405(d),  and  451(c)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  such  activities  may  be 
continued  with  funds  made  available  under  section  451(a)  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955; 

(4)  sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the^  Mutual  Security  Act  of 

1956;  J 

(5)  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958; 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1959; 

(7)  section  501(a),  chapter  VI,  and  sections  702  and  703  of 
the  Alutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  and 

(8)  section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

of  1960.  J 
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(b)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  provisions  of  such  Acts,  re¬ 
pealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  m  such  Acts  to 

Acts  not  named  in  that  subsection.  , 

Sec.  643.  Saving  Provisions. — (a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authoriza¬ 
tions,  regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  is¬ 
sued  undertaken,  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  provision 
of  law  repealed  by  section  642(a)  shall  continue  m  full  force  and 

effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which 
must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  con¬ 
tained  in,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act,  compliance  with  or  satis¬ 
faction  of,  substantially  similar  conditions  under  Acts  listed  in 
section  642(a)  or  Acts  repealed  by  those  Acts  shall  be  deemea  to  con¬ 
stitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  provisions  of  law  repealed 
by  section  642(a)(2)  shah,  unless  otherwise  authorized  or  provided  by 
law  remain  available  for  their  original  purposes  m  accordance  with 
the ’provisions  of  law  originally  applicable  thereto  or  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

Sec  644.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  Act 

(at  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government  includes  any 
agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation  in¬ 
strumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  Umtea  .date 

Government^d  Forces„  0f  t\ie  United  States  means  the  Army,  Navy, 

Ah'  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(cl  “Commodity”  includes  any  material,  article,  supply,  goods,  oi 
equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(d)  “Defense  article”  includes—  .  .  .  , 

(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  aircraft,  x  essel, 

boat,  or  other  implement  of  war ; 

(2)  any  property,  installation,  commodity,  material,  equip¬ 
ment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military 

(3)  any’  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply,  or  othei 
items  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production  processing  re¬ 
pair  servicing,  storage,  construction,  transportation,  operation, 
or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this  subsection,  01 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed  in  tlnssubsec- 
tion;  but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels  or  a  s  defined  byt  e 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011),  soui 
material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear  material,  or  atomic 

(e) W “Defense  information”  includes  any  document,  writing,  sketch, 
photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  oi  o 
?OTdeforPoral  information  relating  to  any  defense  artic e  or -d* dense 
service,  but  shall  not  include  Restricted  Data  and  formerly  Restricted 
Data  as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  _ 

(f)  “Defense  service”  includes  any  service,  test,  inspection,  repair 
training  including  orientation,  training  aid,  publication,  or  technical 
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or  other  assistance,  including  the  transfer  of  limited  quantities  of 
defense  articles  for  test,  evaluation,  or  standardization  purposes,  or 
defense  information  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military- 
assistance. 

(g)  “Excess  defense  articles”  mean  the  quantity  of  defense  articles 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
mobilization  reserve  at  the  time  such  articles  are  dropped  from  inven¬ 
tory  by  the  supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  countries  or  international 
organizations  as  grant  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(h)  “Function”  includes  any  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority, 
responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or  activity. 

(i)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  quantity  of  defense  articles 
determined  to  be  required,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian  personnel  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(k)  “Services’  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or 
technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  used  for  the  purposes  of 
furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(l)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specification 
thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States,  either  publicly  or  privately 
owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carry¬ 
over,  and  anticipated  exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles,  the  gross  cost  in¬ 
curred  by  the  United  States  Government  in  repairing,  rehabili¬ 
tating,  or  modifying  such  articles; 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered  from 
inventory  to  countries  or  international  organizations  under  this 
Act,  the  standard  price  in  effect  at  the  time  such  articles  are 
popped  from  inventory  by  the  supplying  agency.  Such  price 
shall  be  the  same  standard  price  used  for  transfers  or  sales  of  such 
articles  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or,  where  such  articles  are  not  transferred  or  sold 
in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  Government  adjusted  as  appropriate 
for  condition  and  market  value;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered  from 
new  procurement  to  countries  or  international  organizations 
under  this  Act,  the  contract  of  production  costs  of  such  articles. 

Military  assistance  programs  and  orders  shall  be  based  upon  the  best 
estimates  of  stock  status  and  prevailing  prices;  reimbursements  to 
the  supplying  agency  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  stock  status 
and  prices  determined  pursuant  to  this  section.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe  regulations  authorizing  reimbursments  to  the  supplying 
agency  based  on  negotiated  prices  for  aircraft,  vessels,  plant  equip^ 
ment,  and  such  other  major  items  as  he  may  specify:  Provided,  That 
such  articles  are  not  excess  at  the  time  such  prices  are  negotiated: 

1  rovided  further,  That  such  prices  are  negotiated  at  the  time  firm 
orders  are  placed  with  the  supplying  agency  by  the  military  assistance 
program. 
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Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  [or  the],  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law  86-786  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appropri¬ 
ated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be 
consolidated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  general 
purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  ,  ,. 

Sec.  646.  Construction. — If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be 

affected  thereby.  T  .  ,  ,  •  ^ 

Sec.  647.  Dependable  Fuel  Supply. — It  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  that  long-range  economic  plans  take  cognizance  of  the  need  lor 
a  dependable  supply  of  fuels,  which  is  necessary  to  orderly  and  stable 
development  and  growth,  and  that  dependence  not  be  placed  upon 
sources  which  are  inherently  hostile  to  free  countries  and  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  economically  underdeveloped  countries  and  which  might 
exploit  such  dependence  for  ultimate  political  domination.  I  he  agen- 
cies  of  government  in  the  United  States  are  directed  to  work  wi 
other  countries  in  developing  plans  for  basing  development  programs 
on  the  use  of  the  large  and  stable  supply  of  relatively  low  cost  fuels 
.available  in  the  free  world. 


Latin  American  Development  and  Chilean  Deconstruction  Assistance 

(Public  Law  86-735,  as  amended) 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
“the  Latin  American  Development  and  Chilean  Reconstruction  Act  . 

statement  of  policy 

Sec.  1.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special 
significance  and,  as  appropriate,  should  be  so  recognized  in  fuluie 

^(2)  although  governmental  forms  differ  among  the  American 
Republics,  the  peoples  of  all  the  Americas  are  dedicated  to  le 
creation  and  maintenance  of  governments  which  will  promote 

individual  freedom;  .  ,  . 

(3)  the  interests  of  the  American  Republics  are  so  interrelated 

that  sound  social  and  economic  progress  in  each  is  of  importance 
to  all  and  that  lack  of  it  in  any  American  Republic  may  have 

serious  repercussions  in  others ; 

(4)  for  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  to  continue  to  progress 
within  the  framework  of  our  common  heritage  of  democratic 
ideals,  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  the  achievement  of  social 
and  economic  advance  adequate  to  meet  the  legitimate  aspira- 
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tions  of  the  individual  citizens  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
for  a  better  way  of  life; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  a  plan  of  hemispheric  development,  open 
to  all  American  Republics  which  cooperate  in  such  plan,  based 
upon  a  strong  production  effort,  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade, 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  stability,  the 
growth  of  free  economic  and  social  institutions,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  cooperation,  including  all  possible  steps  to 
establish  and  maintain  equitable  rates  of  exchange  and  to  bring 
about  the  progressive  elimination  of  trade  barriers; 

(6)  mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  through  the  existence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with  no 
internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that  similar  advantages 
can  accrue  to  all  countries,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  all  American  Republics  will  jointly  exert 
sustained  common  efforts  which  will  speedily  achieve  that  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is  essential 
for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity;  and 

(7)  accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  sustain  and  strengthen  principles  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  free  institutions,  private  enterprise,  and  genuine 
independence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  through  cooperation 
with  all  American  Republics  which  participate  in  a  joint  develop¬ 
ment  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  efforts. 

(b)  Tn  order  to  carry  forward  the  above  policy,  the  Congress 
hereby — 

(1)  urges  the  President  through  our  constitutional  processes 
to  develop  cooperative  programs  on  a  bilateral  or  multilateral 
basis  which  will  set  forth  specific  plans  of  action  designed  to 
foster  economic  progress  and  improvements  in  the  welfare  and 
level  of  living  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics  on 
the  basis  of  joint  aid,  mutual  effort,  and  common  sacrifice; 

(2)  proposes  the  development  of  workable  procedures  to  ex¬ 
pand  hemispheric  trade  and  to  moderate  extreme  price  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  commodities  which  are  of  exceptional  importance  in  the 
economies  of  the  American  Republics,  and  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  regional  economic  cooperation  among  the  American 
Republics; 

(3)  supports  the  development  of  a  more  accurate  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  American 
Republic  through  a  greater  interchange  of  persons,  ideas,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  achievements; 

(4)  supports  the  strengthening  of  free  democratic  trade  unions 
to  raise  standards  of  living  through  improved  management-labor 
relations; 

(5)  favors  the  progressive  development  of  common  standards 
with  respect  to  the  rights  and  the  responsibilities  cf  private 
investment  which  flows  across  national  boundaries  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere; 

(6)  supports  the  consolidation  of  the  public  institutions  and 
agencies  of  inter-American  cooperation,  insofar  as  feasible,  within 
the  structure  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  personnel  resources  and  authority  of  the 
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Organization  in  order  that  it  may  play  a  role  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  in  all  aspects  of  hemispheric  cooperation;  and 

(7)  declares  that  it  is  prepared  to  give  careful  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  programs  which  the  President  may  develop  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  these  policies. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  [$500,000,0003  $700 ,000,000  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  which  the  President  may  use,  subject  to  such  further 
legislative  provisions  as  may  be  enacted,  in  addition  to  other  funds 
available  for  such  purposes,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country  in  Latin 
America  being  subjected  to  economic  or  diplomatic  sanctions  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  currently  informed  about  plans  and 
programs  for  the  utilization  of  such  funds. 

SPECIAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CHILEAN  RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pui- 
poses,  in  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  Chile  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  assistance  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  such  provisions 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  contained  in  any  sue- 
cessor  Act  to  the  Alutu&l  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  are  appropriated.  . 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  2  of  this  Act  not.  more 
than  $800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assisting  in  transporting  to 
and  settling  in  Latin  America  selected  immigrants  from  that  portion 
of  the  Ryukyuan  Archipelago  under  United  States  administration. 


Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 

Amended 

(Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress) 

AN  ACT  To  increase  the  consumption  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
in  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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TITLE  I— SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sec.  101.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  or¬ 
ganizations  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  In  negotiating  such 
agreements  the  President  shall — 

******* 

E(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to  the  sales  of  com¬ 
modities  under  such  agreements  which  are  not  less  favorable 
than  the  rates  at  which  United  States  Government  agencies  can 
buy  currencies  from  the  United  States  disbursing  officers  in  the 
respective  countries. 3 

(/')  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to  the  sale  of  commodities 
under  such  agreements  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest 
of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable  from  the  Government  or  agencies 
thereof  in  the  respective  countries. 

******* 

Sec.  105.  Foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  special  account  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  used  only  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  title,  and  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  government  using  any  of  such  currencies  for  a 
purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  shall  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  dollar 
value  of  the  currencies  used.  The  President  shall  utilize  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title  in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance  of  vayments 
of  the  United  States. 

******* 

TITLE  II— FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

*  *  ♦  *  Jfc  £  jj. 

Sec.  202.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and 
in  order  to  promote  economic  and  community  development  in  under¬ 
developed  areas  in  addition  to  that  which  can  be  accomplished  under 
title  I  of  this  Act,  the  President  may  authorize  the  transfer  on  a  grant 
basis  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  to  assist  programs  undertaken  with  friendly  o-0v- 
ernments  or  through  voluntary  relief  agencies:  Provided,  That  the 
President  shall  take  reasonable  precaution  that  such  transfers  will  not 
displace  or  interfere  with  sales  which  might  otherwise  be  made. 


Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  Amended 


AN  ACT  To  improve,  strengthen  and  expand  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  and  to  consolidate  and  revise  the  laws  relating  to  its  administration. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  m  Congress  assembled, 
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TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  OBJECTIVES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 


Part  A — Short  Title 


Sec.  101.  Titles  I  to  X,  inclusive,  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946”. 


Part  B — Objectives 


Sec.  111.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  are  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 

States  so  as —  .  , 

(1)  to  enable  the  Foreign  Service  effectively  to  serve  abroad 

the  interests  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  to  insure  that  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service  are  broadly  representative  of  the  American  people  and 
are  aware  of  and  fully  informed  in  respect  to  current  trends  in 
American  li^e  * 

(3)  to  enable  the  Foreign  Service  adequately  to  fulfill  the  func¬ 
tions  devolving  on  it  by  reason  of  the  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  State  of  functions  heretofore  performed  by  other  Government 


agencies;  .  ... 

(4)  to  provide  improvements  in  the  recruitment  and  training 

of  the  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service;  ... 

(5)  to  provide  that  promotions  leading  to  positions  of  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  to 
insure  the  selection  on  an  impartial  basis  of  outstanding  persons 
for  such  positions ; 

(6)  to  provide  for  the  temporary  appointment  or  assignment  to 
the  Foreign  Service  of  representative  and  outstanding  citizens  of 
the  United  States  possessing  special  skills  and  abilities; 

(7)  to  provide  salaries,  allowances,  and  benefits  that  will  permit 
the  Foreign  Service  to  draw  its  personnel  from  all  walks  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  to  appoint  persons  to  the  highest  positions  in  the 
Service  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  demonstrated  ability , 

(8)  to  provide  a  flexible  and  comprehensive  framework  for  the 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Service  in  accordance  with  modern  prac¬ 
tices  in  public  administration ;  and 

(9)  to  codify  into  one  Act  all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Service. 


Part  C — Definitions 


Sec.  121.  When  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  “Service”  means  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(3)  “Department”  means  the  Department  of  State; 

(4)  “Government  agency”  means  any  executive  department,  board, 
bureau,  commission,  or  other  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  corporation  wholly  owned  (either  directly 
or  through  one  or  more  corporations)  by  the  United  States; 

(5)  “Government”  means  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 
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(6)  “Continental  United  States”  means  the  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

(7)  “Abroad”  means  all  areas  not  included  in  the  continental  United 
States  as  defined  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this  section; 

(8)  “Principal  officer”  means  the  officer  in  charge  of  an  embassy, 
legation,  or  other  diplomatic  mission  or  of  a  consulate  general,  consu¬ 
late,  or  vice  consulate  of  the  United  States;  and 

(9)  “Chief  of  mission”  means  a  principal  officer  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  in 
■charge  of  an  embassy  or  legation  or  other  diplomatic  mission  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  person  assigned  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  to  be 
minister  resident,  charge  d’affaires,  commissioner,  or  diplomatic  agent. 

******* 

TITLE  Y— APPOINTMENTS  AND  ASSIGNMENTS 
Part  A- — Principal  Diplomatic  Representatives 

policy 

Sec.  500.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  chiefs  of  mission 
and  Foreign  Service  officers  appointed  or  assigned  to  serve  the  United 
States  in  foreign  countries  shall  have,  to  the  maximum  practicable 
extent,  among  their  qualifications,  a  useful  knowledge  of  the  principal 
language  or  dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  serve,  and 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  history,  the  culture,  the  economic 
and  political  institutions,  and  the  interests  of  such  country  and  its 
people. 

******* 

Part  H — Assignment  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel 

ASSIGNMENTS  TO  ANY  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY  OR  INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  571.  (a)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  assigned  or  detailed  for  duty  in  any 
Government  agency,  or  in  any  international  organization,  interna¬ 
tional  commission,  or  international  body,  such  an  assignment  or  com¬ 
bination  of  assignments  to  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  four  years, 
except  that  under  special  circumstances  the  Secretary  may  extend  this 
four-year  period  for  not  more  than  four  additional  years[.].'  Provided, 
That  in  individual  cases  when  personally  approved  by  the  Secretary 
farther  extension  may  be  made. 

(b)  If  a  Foreign  Service  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the 
President  alone,  to  a  position  in  any  Government  agency,  any  United 
States  delegation  or  mission  to  any  international  organization,  in  any 
international  commission,  or  in  any  international  body,  the  period  of 
his  service  in  such  capacity  shall  be  construed  as  constituting  an  as¬ 
signment  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  and 
such  person  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  an  assign¬ 
ment,  lose  his  status  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  Service  in  such  a 
position  shall  not,  however,  be  subject  to  the  limitations  concerning 
the  duration  of  an  assignment  contained  in  that  paragraph. 
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(c)  If  the  basic  minimum  salary  of  the  position  to  which  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Service  is  assigned  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this 
section  is  higher  than  the  salary  such  officer  or  employee  is  entitled  to 
receive  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service,  such  oflicer  or  employee 
shall  during  the  period  such  difference  in  salary  exists,  receive  the 
salary  and  allowances  of  the  position  in  which  he  is  serving  in  lieu 
of  his  salary  and  allowances  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service. 
Any  salary  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  the 
salary  on  the  basis  of  which  computations  and  payments  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  VIII.  No  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service  who,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  Amendments  of  1960,  is  assigned  to,  or  who, 
after  June  30,  1961,  occupies  a  position  in  the  Department .that  is 
designated  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  position,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  salary  differential  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 

(d)  The  salary  of  an  officer  or  employee  assigned  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  ot  the 
Service.  Such  appropriations  may  be  reimbursed  however,  when  the 
Secretary  enters  into  reimbursement  agreements  for  all  or  any  part  ot 
the  salaries  of  officers  or  employees  assigned  to  such  agencies  and 
payment  is  received  pursuant  thereto,  or  when  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Service  is  assigned  to  a  position  the  salary  of  which  is  payable 
from  other  funds  available  to  the  Department. 


TITLE  IX— ALLOWANCES  AND  BENEFITS 
Part  A— Allowances  and  Special  Allotments 


REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  901.  In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1765  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  70),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
o-rant  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citizen  ot  the 
United  States  allowances  in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  United  States  by  officers  or  employees  of  the  Service. 

Part  B — Travel  and  Related  Expenses 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  911.  The  Secretary  may,  under  such  regulations  as  he  shall 

prescnbe  pay  expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Serv¬ 

ice  including  expenses  incurred  while  traveling  pursuant  to  or¬ 
ders  issued  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  933  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  home  leave; 

(2)  the  travel  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  iamiiy  ot  an  ot- 
ficer  or  employee  of  the  Service  when  proceeding  to  or  returning 
from  his  post  of  duty;  accompanying  him  on  authorized  home 
leave;  accompanying  him  j or  representational  purposes  on  author¬ 
ized  travel  within  the  country  oj  his  assignment  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  outside  the  country  oj  his  assignment,  but  in  no  case 
to  exceed  one  member  oj  his  family ;  or  otherwise  traveling  in  accord- 
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ance  with  authority  granted  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  or  any 
other  Act; 

(3)  the  cost  of  transporting  the  furniture  and  household  and 
personal  effects  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  to  his  suc¬ 
cessive  posts  of  duty  and,  on  the  termination  of  his  services,  to- 
the  place  where  he  will  reside; 

(4)  the  cost  of  packing  and  unpacking,  transporting  to  and 
from  a  place  of  storage,  and  storing  the  furniture  and  household 
and  personal  effects  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service,  when 
he  is  absent  from  his  post  of  assignment  under  orders,  or  when  he 
is  assigned  to  a  post  to  which  he  cannot  take  or  at  which  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  use  such  furniture  and  household  and  personal  effects,  or 
when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  more  economical  to  authorize 
storage;  but  in  no  instance  shall  the  weight  or  volume  of  the 
effects  stored  together  with  the  weight  or  volume  of  the  effects 
transported  exceed  the  maximum  limitations  fixed  by  regulations, 
when  not  otherwise  fixed  by  law; 

(5)  the  cost  of  packing  and  unpacking,  transporting  to  and 
from  a  place  of  storage,  and  storing  the  furniture  and  house¬ 
hold  and  personal  effects  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service 
in  connection  with  assignment  or  transfer  to  a  new  post,  from  the 
date  of  his  departure  from  his  last  post  or  from  the  date  of  his 
departure  from  his  place  of  residence  in  the  case  of  a  new  officer 
or  employee  and  for  not  to  exceed  three  months  after  arrival  at 
the  new  post,  or  until  the  establishment  of  residence  quarters, 
whichever  shall  be  shorter;  and,  in  connection  with  separation  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service,  the  cost  of  packing  and  un¬ 
packing,  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  storing 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  months,  his  furniture  and  house¬ 
hold  and  personal  effects;  but  in  no  instance  shall  the  weight  or 
volume  of  the  effects  stored  together  with  the  weight  or  volume  of 
the  effects  transported  exceed  the  maximum  limitations  fixed  by 
regulations,  when  not  otherwise  fixed  by  law; 

(6)  the  travel  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  family  and  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  personal  effects  and  automobile  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service,  whenever  the  travel  of  such 
officer  or  employee  is  occasioned  by  changes  in  the  seat  of  the 
government  whose  capital  is  his  post; 

(7)  the  travel  expenses  and  transportation  costs  incident  to  the 
removal  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  an  officer  or  employee- 
of  the  Service  and  his  furniture  and  household  and  personal 
effects,  including  automobiles,  from  a  post  at  which,  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  disturbed  conditions,  there  is  imminent  danger 
to  life  and  property,  and  the  return  of  such  persons,  furniture, 
and  effects  to  such  post  upon  the  cessation  of  such  conditions; 
or  to  such  other  post  as  may  in  the  meantime  have  become  the 
post  to  which  such  officer  or  employee  has  been  assigned; 

(8)  the  cost  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their  former 
homes  in  the  continental  United  States  or  to  a  place  not  more 
distant,  the  remains  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  members  of  his  family 
who  may  die  abroad  or  while  in  travel  status; 

.  (9)  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Serv¬ 
ice  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  members  of  their 
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families,  while  serving  at  posts  specifically  designated  by  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  for  rest  and  recupera¬ 
tion  to  other  locations  abroad  having  different  environmental 
conditions  than  those  at  the  post  at  which  such  officers  and  em- 
jlovees  are  serving,  provided  that  such  travel  expenses  shall  be 
imited  to  the  cost  for  each  officer  or  employee  and  members  of 
lis  family  of  one  round  trip  during  any  continuous  two-year  tour 
unbroken  by  home  leave  and  two  round  trips  during  any  continu¬ 
ous  three-year  tour  unbroken  by  home  leave; 

(10)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  family  accom¬ 
panying,  preceding,  or  following  an  officer  or  employee  if,  while 
he  is  en  route  to  his  post  of  assignment,  he  is  ordered  temporarily 
for  orientation  and  training  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty. 


LOAN  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  912.  The  Secretary  may,  if  he  shall  find  it  in  the  interests 
of  the  Government  to  do  so  as  a  means  of  eliminating  transportation 
costs,  provide  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service  with  basic  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  and  equipment  for  use  on  a  loan  basis  in  personally 
owned  or  leased  residences. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Sec  913  The  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  transport  for  or  on  behalf  of  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Service,  a  privately  owned  motor  vehicle  m  any  case  m  which 
he  shall  determine  that  water,  rail,  or  air  transportation  of  the 
motor  vehicle  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  all  or  any  part  oi  the 
distance  between  points  of  origin  and  destination.  Not  more  than 
one  motor  vehicle  of  anv  such  officer  or  employee  may  be  transported 
under  authority  of  this  section  during  any  four-year  period  except 
that,  as  a  replacement  for  such  motor  vehicle,  one  additional  motor 
vehicle  of  any  such  officer  or  employee  may  be  so  transported  dui  mg 
such  period  upon  approval,  in  advance,  by  the  Secretary  and  upon  a 
determination,  in  advance,  by  the  Secretary  that  such  replacement  is 
necessary  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  officer  or  employee 
and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Government.  After  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  four  years  following  the  date  of  transportation  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  section  of  a  privately  owned  motor  vehicle  of  any  officer 
or  employee  who  has  remained  in  continuous  service  outside  the 
continental  United  States  (excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  during 
such  period,  the  transportation  of  a  replacement  for  such  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  for  such  officer  or  employee  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  OR  LEASED  VEHICLES 

Sec  91  A-  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of 
July  16,  191  A,  as  amended  {5  U.S.C.  78),  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
any  principal  officer  to  approve  the  use  of  Government  owned  or  leased 
vehicles  located  at  his  post  for  transportation  of  United  States  government 
employees  and  their  dependents  when  public  transportation  is  unsafe  or 
not  available. 
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Part  C — Commissary  Service 

Sec.  921.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  establish  and  maintain  emergency  commissary  or  mess 
services,  in  such  places  abroad  where,  in  his  judgment,  such  services 
are  necessary  temporarily  to  insure  the  effective  and  efficient  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Service,  such  services  to 
be  available  to  the  officers  and  employees  of  all  Government  agencies 
located  in  any  such  places  abroad.  Reimbursements  incident  to  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  commissary  or  mess  service  shall  be  at 
not  less  than  cost  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  used  as 
working  funds:  Provided,  That  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  such  services  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts. 

(b)  .The  Secretary,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
may  authorize  and  assist  in  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation,  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service,  of  non-Go’vern- 
ment-operated  commissary  and  mess  services  and  recreation  facilities 
at  posts  abroad,  including  the  furnishing  of  space,  utilities,  and  prop¬ 
erties  owned  or  leased  by  the  United  States  for  use  by  its  diplomatic 
and  consular  missions.  The  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build¬ 
ings  Act.  1926,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  292-300),  may  be  utilized  by  the 
Secretary  in  providing  such  assistance.  Commissary  or  mess  services 
and  recreation  facilities  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  available,  insofar  as  practicable,  to  officers  and  employees  of 
other  Government  agencies  and  their  dependents  who  are  stationed 
abroad.  Such  services  or  facilities  shall  not  be  established  in  localities 
where  another  United  States  agency  operates  similar  services  or  facil- 
ffies  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  additional  services  or 
facilities  are  necessary. 

.  (<0  Notwithstanding  the  last  paragraph  under  the  heading  “Sub¬ 
sistence  Department”  in  the  Act  of  March  3,  1911  (10  U.S.C.  1253), 
or  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  charges  at  any  post  abroad  by  a 
commissary  or  mess  service  or  recreation  facility  authorized  “  or 
assisted  under  this  section  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  for  all  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Government  serviced  thereby,  and  all  charges  for  sup¬ 
plies  furnished  to  such  a  service  or  facility  abroad  by  any  Government 
agency  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  as  that  charged  by  the  furnishing 
agency  to  its  civilian  commissary  or  mess  services  or  recreation 
facilities. 

[(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of 
July  16,  1914,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  78),  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
any  principal  officer  to  approve  the  use  of  Government-owned  vehicles 
located  at  his  post  for  transportation  of  United  States  Government 
employees  who  are  American  citizens,  and  their  dependents,  to  and 
li  om  recreation  facilities  when  public  transportation  is  unsafe  or  is 
not  available. J 
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TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS 
Part  A — Prohibitions 

AGAINST  UNIFORMS 

Sec.  1001.  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  holding  a  position 
of  responsibility  in  the  Service  shall  not  wear  any  uniform  except  such 
as  may  be  authorized  by  law  or  such  as  a  military  commander  may 
require  civilians  to  wear  in  a  theater  of  military  operations. 

AGAINST  ACCEPTING  PRESENTS 

Sec.  1002.  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  shall  not  ask  or, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  receive,  lor  himself  or  any  other 
person,  any  present,  emolument,  pecuniary  favor,  office,  or  title  from 
any  foreign  government.  A  chief  of  mission  or  other  principal  officer 
may,  however,  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
accept  gifts  made  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited  or  from  which 
he  holds  an  exequatur. 

AGAINST  ENGAGING  IN  BUSINESS  ABROAD 

Sec.  1003.  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  shall  not,  while 
holding  office,  transact  or  be  interested  in  any  business  or  engage  for 
profit  in  any  profession  in  the  country  or  countries  to  which  he  is 
assigned  abroad  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name  or  through  the  agency 
of  any  other  person,  except  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

AGAINST  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  AFFAIRS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  1004.  (a)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  shall  not 
correspond  in  regard  to  the  public  affairs  of  any  foreign  government 
except  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States,  except  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  shall  not  recommend  any 
person  for  employment  in  any  position  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
government  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  detailed  or  assigned,  except 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

AGAINST  POLITICAL,  RACIAL,  RELIGIOUS,  OR  COLOR  DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  1005.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  no  political 
test  shall  be  required  and  none  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  nor 
shall  there  be  any  discrimination  against  any  person  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

Part  B — Bonds 

Sec.  1011.  Every  secretary,  consul  general,  consul,  vice  consul, 
Foreign  Service  officer,  and  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  and,  if 
required,  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  or  of  the  De¬ 
partment  before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  give  to 
the  United  States  a  bond  in  such  form  and  in  such  penal  sum  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  with  such  sureties  as  the  Secretary  shall 
approve,  conditioned  without  division  of  penalty  for  the  true  and 
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faithful  perforce ance  of  his  duties,  including  (but  not  by  way  of 
limitation)  certifying  vouchers  for  payment,  accounting  for,  paying 
over,  and  delivering  up  of  all  fees,  moneys,  goods,  effects,  books,  rec¬ 
ords,  papers,  and  other  property  that  shall  come  to  his  hands  of  any 
other  person  to  his  use  as  such  officer  or  employee  under  any  law  now 
or  hereafter  enacted  and  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of 
all  other  duties  now  or  hereafter  lawfully  imposed  upon  him  as  such 
officer  or  employee,  and  such  bond  shall  be  construed  to  be  condi¬ 
tioned  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  all  official  duties  of 
whatever  character  now  or  hereafter  lawfully  imposed  upon  him,  or 
by  him  assumed  incident  to  his  employment  as  an  officer  or  emplovee 
of  the  Government.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
upon  approval  of  any  bond  given  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  principal 
shall  not  be  required  to  give  another  separate  bond  conditioned  for 
the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  only  a  part  of  the  duties  for 
which  the  bond  given  pursuant  to  this  Act  is  conditioned.  The  bond 
of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  shall  be  construed  to  be  condi¬ 
tioned  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  all  acts  of  such  officer 
incident  to  his  office  regardless  of  whether  appointed  or  commis- 
sioned  as  diplomatic,  consular,  Foreign  Service  officer,  or  other  officer 
i  ^  ^  Service.  The  bonds  herein  mentioned  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
deemed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  furnishing  any  bond  which  may  be 
required  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Subsistence  Expense  Act 
of  1926,  as  amended  (44  Stat.  688;  47  Stat.  405;  56  Stat.  39;  5  U  S  C 
821-823,  827-833).  ' 

Part  C — Gifts 


Sec.  1021.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  guts  made  unconditionally  by  will  or  otherwise  for  the  bene- 
nt  ot  the  Department  including  the  Service  or  for  the  carrying  out  of 
any  of  its  functions.  Conditional  gifts  may  be  so  accepted  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  principal  of  and  income  from  any 
such  conditional  gift  shall  be  held,  invested,  reinvested,  and  used 
m  accordance  with  its  conditions,  but  no  gift  shall  be  accepted  which 
is  conditioned  upon  any  expenditure  not  to  be  met  therefrom  or  from 
tne  income  thereof  unless  such  expenditure  has  been  approved  by 
Act  ol  Congress.  J 

(k)  Any  unconditional  gift  of  money  accepted  pursuant  to  the  au¬ 
thority  granted  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  the  net  proceeds 
irom  the  liquidation  (pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  or  paragraph  (d) 
ol  this  section)  of  any  other  property  so  accepted,  and  the  proceeds  of 
insurance  on  any  such  gift  property  not  used  for  its  restoration,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  are  hereby  ap¬ 
propriated  and  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  Department  including  the  Service,  and  he  may 
invest  and  remvest  such  funds  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States.  Such  gifts  and  the  income  from  such 
investments  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the  operation  of  the 
Department  including  the  Service  and  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions,  subject  to  the  same  examination  and  audit  as  is  provided  for 
appropriations  made  for  the  Service  by  Congress. 

(c)  The  evidences  of  any  unconditional  gift  of  intangible  personal 
propei  ty,  other  than  money,  accepted  pursuant  to  the  authority 
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granted  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  he,  in  his  discretion,  may  hold  them,  or 
liquidate  them  except  that  they  shall  be  liquidated  upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  whenever  necessary  to  meet  payments  required  in 
the  operation  of  the  Department  including  the  Service  or  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  functions.  The  proceeds  and  income  from  any  such  prop¬ 
erty  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  available  for  ex¬ 
penditure  as  is  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  hold  any  real  property  or  any  tangible 
personal  property  accepted  unconditionally  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  and  he  shall  permit  such 
property  to  be  used  for  the  operation  of  the  Department  including  the 
Service  and  the  performance  of  its  functions  or  he  may  lease  or  hire 
such  property,  and  may  insure  such  property,  and  deposit  the  income 
thereof  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section.  The  income  from 
any  such  real  property  or  tangible  personal  property  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance,  preservation,  or  repair  and  insurance  of  such  property  and 
any  proceeds  from  insurance  may  be  used  to  restore  the  property  in¬ 
sured.  Any  such  property  when  not  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
Department  induc  ing  the  Service  or  the  performance  of  its  Junctions 
may  be  liquidated  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  gifts  will  be  served  thereby. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  any 
gift,  devise,  or  bequest  accepted  by  the  Secretary  under  authority  of 
tins  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States. 


Part  D — Authorization  To  Retain  Attorneys 

Sec.  1031.  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to  sections  189  and 
365  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  49  and  314),  authorize  a  prin¬ 
cipal  officer  to  procure  legal  services  whenever  such  services  are 
required  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Government  or  to 
enable  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  to  carry  on  his  work 
efficiently. 

Part  E — Delegation  of  Authority 

Sec.  1041.  [Repealed  by  P.L.  73, 81st  Cong.,  63  Stat.  Ill ;  22  U.S.C. 
811a.  Section  11  of  P.L.  726,  84th  Cong.,  amended  P.L.  73,  81st  Cong., 
to  authorize  redelegation.] 

Part  F — Exemption  From  Taxation  1 


Sec.  1051.  Section  116  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended 
(53  Stat.  48;  53  Stat.  575;  56  Stat.  842;  58  Stat.  46;  26  U.S.C.  116), 
relative  to  exclusions  from  gross  income,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

“(k)  In  the  case  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States,  amounts  received  by  such  officer  or  employee  as 
allowances  or  otherwise  under  the  terms  of  title  IX  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.” 


i  Exemption  of  allowances  from  gross  income  for  tax  purposes  is  now  contained  in  section  912  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  by  P.L.  86-707  (74  Stat.  802;  26  U.S.C.  912). 
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Part  G — Interpretation  of  the  Act 

LIBERAL-CONSTRUCTION  CLAUSE 

Sec.  1061.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  liberally  in 
order  to  effectuate  its  purpose. 

PROVISIONS  THAT  MAY  BE  HELD  INVALID 

Sec.  1002.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be”  affected 
thereby. 

HEADINGS  OF  TITLES,  PARTS,  AND  SECTIONS 

Sec.  1063.  The  headings  descriptive  of  the  various  titles,  parts,  and 
sections  of  this  Act  are  inserted  for  convenience  only,  and,  in  case 
of  any  conflict  between  any  such  heading  and  the  substance  of  the  title, 
part,  or  section  to  which  it  relates,  the  heading  shall  be  disregarded. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  3,  1946 

Sec.  1064.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
provisions  of  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1946  (Public 
Law  488,  Seven ty-ninth  Congress).  The  “classified  grades”  within 
the  meaning  of  that  Act  shall,  from  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  be  construed  to  mean  classes  1  to  5,  inclusive. 

Part  H — Authorization  for  Appropriations 

Sec.  1071.  Appropriations  to  carryout  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  authorized. 

Part  I — Educational  Facilities 

Sec.  1081 .  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  educational  facili¬ 
ties  are  not  available,  or  that  existing  educational  jacilities  are  inadequate , 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of  American  citizens  stationed  outside  the 
United  States  engaged  in  carrying  out  Government  activities,  he  is  author¬ 
ized,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  establish,  operate,  and  maintain  primary  schools, 
and  school  dormitories  and  related  educational  jacilities  for  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  outside  the  United  States,  or  to  make  grants  oj  funds 
for  such  purposes,  or  otherwise  provide  jor  such  educational  facilities. 
The  provisions  oj  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  as  amended, 
and  cj  paragraphs  (A)  and  (i)  oj  section  3  oj  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
provide  certain  basic  authority  jor  the  Department  oj  State ”,  approved 
August  1,  1956  ( 5  U.S.C.  170h(h)  and  170h{i)),  may  be  utilized  by  the 
Secretary  in  providing  assistance  for  educational  jacilities.  Assistance 
may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  hiring,  transporting,  and  pay¬ 
ment  oj  teachers  and  other  necessary  personnel. 
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Basic  Authority  for  the  Department  of  State 


(Public  Law  885,  84th  Cong.) 

AN  ACT  To  provide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  passport  and  dispatch 


agencies. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State,  when  funds  are  appropriated  there¬ 
for,  may —  _  .  .  .  . 

(a)  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the  continental 

United  States  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1, 


1919  (44  U.S.C.  Ill);  .  ,  ....... 

(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  maintaining  irienclly 
relations  with  foreign  countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritorious  claim  against  the 
United  States  which  is  presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  property  of,  or 
personal  injury  to  or  death  of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  coun¬ 
try:  Provided^ That  such  claim  is  not  cognizable  under  any  other 
statute  or  international  agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can 
be  settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  foreign  currency 
equivalent  thereof. 

(c)  employ  aliens,  by  contract,  for  services  abroad; 

(d)  provide  for  official  functions  and  courtesies; 

(e)  purchase  uniforms;  and 

(f)  pay  tort  claims,  in  the  manner  authorized  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  section  2672,  as  amended,  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  when  such  claims  arise  in  foreign  countries  in  connection 
with  Department  of  State  operations  abroad. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  obtain  insurance  on  official  motor  vehicles  operated  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  foreign  countries,  and  pay  the  expenses 
incident  thereto; 

(b)  rent  tie  lines  and  teletype  equipment;  _ 

(c)  provide  ice  and  drinking  water  for  United  States  Urn- 
bassies  and  Consulates  abroad ; 

(d)  pay  excise  taxes  on  negotiable  instruments  which  are  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  Department  of  State  abroad ; 

(e)  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to 
their  former  homes  the  remains  of  persons,  not  United  States 
Government  employees,  who  may  die  away  from  their  homes 
while  participating  in  international  educational^exchange  activi¬ 
ties  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  State; 

(f)  pay  expenses  incident  to  the  relief,  protection,  and  bunal 
of  American  seamen,  and  alien  seamen  from  United  States  vessels 
in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States,  d  erritories  and 

possessions;  .  ,  , 

(g)  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  acknowledgment  ol  the 
services  of  officers  and  crews  of  foreign  vessels  and  aircraft  in 
rescuing  American  seamen,  airmen,  or  citizens  from  shipwreck  or 
other  catastrophe  abroad  or  at  sea; 

(h)  rent  or  lease,  for  periods  of  less  than  ten  years,  such  offices, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  living  quarters  for  the  use  of  the  Foreign 
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Service  abroad  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  make  payments 
therefor  in  advance;  and 

(i)  maintain,  improve,  and  repair  properties  rented  or  leased 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  subsection  (h)  of  this  section 
and  furnish  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such  properties. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  make  expenditures,  from  such  amounts  as  may  be  specifi¬ 
cally  appropriated  therefor,  for  unforeseen  emergencies  arising 
in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  and,  to  the  extent  author¬ 
ized  in  appropriation  Acts,  funds  expended  for  such  purposes 
may  be  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  section  291  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  107);  and 

(b)  delegate  to  subordinate  officials  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  section  291  of  the  Revised  Statutes  pertaining  to  certification 
of  expenditures. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  provide  for  participation  by  the  United  States  in  interna¬ 
tional  activities  which  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  for  which  provision  has  not  been  made  by  the 
terms  of  any  treaty,  convention,  or  special  Act  of  Congress: 
Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  as  granting 
authority  to  accept  membership  for  the  United  States  in  any 
international  organization,  or  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
any  international  organization  for  more  than  one  year  without 
approval  by  the  Congress;  and 

(b)  pay  the  expenses  of  participation  in  activities  in  which 
the  United  States  participates  by  authority  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Employment  of  aliens; 

(2)  Travel  expenses  without  regard  to  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations  and  to  the  rates  of  per  diem 
allowances  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  under  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  835-842) ; 

(3)  Travel  expenses  of  persons  serving  without  compensa¬ 
tion  in  an  advisory  capacity  while  away" from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  not  in  excess  of  those  authorized  for 
regular  officers  and  employees  traveling  in  connection  with 
said  international  activities;  and 

(4)  Rental  of  quarters  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

.  Sec-  6.  The  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  United  Nations  Participa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  287e),  and  regulations  there¬ 
under,  applicable  to  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  that  Act,  may  be 
appficable  to  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  in  connection 
with  United  States  participation  in  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization. 

Sec.  7.  The  exchange  allowances  or  proceeds  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
change  or  sale  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  in  possession  of  the  Foreign 
Service  abroad,  in  accordance  with  section  201(c)  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1949  (40  U.S.C.  481(c)),  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation ^for  replacement  of  an  equal  number  of  such  vehicles. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  when  authorized  in  an  appro- 
pnation  or  other  law,  transfer  to  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent  establishment  of  the  Government,  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  thereof,  any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State,  for 
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direct  expenditure  by  such  department,  agency,  or  independent  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  are  appropriated. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
in  foreign  countries  involving  expenditures  from  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Department  of  State,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3741  ot  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
UrS.C.  22) :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  section  431  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  10.  Appropriated  funds  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  including  travel  of  dependents  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  personal  effects,  household  goods,  or  automobiles  of  such 
personnel  shall  be  available  for  such  expenses  when  any  part  of  such 
travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  travel 
orders  issued  in  that  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  travel  oi 
transportation  may  not  be  completed  during  that  same  fiscal  year 
Sec  11.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  16(a)  ot  the. 
Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  78(c)),  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
authorize  any  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  to  approve  the  use  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  vehicles  or  taxicabs  in  any  foreign  country  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  United  States  Government  employees  from  their  resi¬ 
dence  to  the  office  and  return  when  public  transportation  facilities 
other  than  taxicabs  are  unsafe  or  are  not  available. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  approval  ot  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  shall  prescribe  the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  in  lieu  ot 
subsistence  (or  of  similar  allowances  therefor)  payable  while  away 
from  their  own  countries  to  foreign  participants  in  any  exchange  ot 
persons  program,  or  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical  infor¬ 
mation  and  assistance,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Government 
agency,  and  said  rates  may  be  fixed  without  regard  to  any  provision  of 

law  in  limitation  thereof.  .  ,  ,  ,  >  ,» 

Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  established  a  working  capital  jund  jor  the 
Department  of  State,  which  shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limita¬ 
tion  for  expenses  ( including  those  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  A  ct 
of  1946,  as  amended )  and  equipment,  necessary  jor  maintenance  and 
operation  in  the  city  oj  Washington  and  elsewhere  oj  ( 1 )  central  repro¬ 
duction,  editorial,  data  processing,  audio-visual,  library,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  support  services;  {2)  central  supply  services  jor  supplies  and, 
equipment  ( including  repairs ),  and  ( 3 )  such  other  administrative  services 
as  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  oj  the  Bureau  oj  the  Budget,  determines 
may  be  performed  more  advantageously  and  more  economically  as  central 
services.  The  capital  oj  the  jund  shall  consist  oj  the  amount  oj  the  jair 
and  reasonable  value  of  such  supply  inventories,  equipment,  and _  other 
assets  and  inventories  on  order,  pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  earned  on 
bu  the  fund,  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  jund,  less  the  related 
liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations,  together  with  any  “fpropriations 
made  for  the  purpose  oj  providing  capital.  Not  to  exceed  $7 50,009  in 
net  assets  shall  be  transferred  to  the  jund  jor  purposes  oj  providing  capital. 
The  fund  shall  be  reimbursed,  or  credited  with  advance  payments,  Jrom 
applicable  appropriations  and  junds  of  the  Department  oj  State  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  other  sources  authorized  by  law,  jor  supplies  and 
services  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  expense  oj  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  accrual  oj  annual  leave  and  depreciation  oj  plant  and  equipment  oj 
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the  fund.  The  fund  shull  also  be  credited  with  other  receipts  from  sale 
or  exchange  oj  property  or  in  payment  for  loss  or  damage  to  property  held 
by  the  fund.'  There  shall  be  transferred  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts ,  as  oj  the  close  oj  each  fiscal  year,  earnings  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  oj  the  fund.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  capital  for  the  fund.  J 

Sec.  14.2 

Sec.  15.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  authorized.  When  so  provided  in  an  appropriation  law  an 
appropriation  made  to  the  Department  of  State  may  remain  available 
until  expended. 


Public  Law  689 — 84th  Congress 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  participation  by  the  United  States  in  parliamentary  con- 
iGrcncGS  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oj  the  United 
States  of  America  %n  Congress  assembled,  That  not  to  exceed  eight¬ 
een  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  meet  jointly  mid 
annually  [and  when  Congress  is  not  in  session. J  with  representative 
parhametary  groups  from  other  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization)  members,  for  discussion  of  common  problems  in  the 
interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  Of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  be  appointed  for 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution  (hereinafter  designated  as  the  “United 
States  Group  ),  half  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
fiom  Members  of  the  House,  and  half  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  five 
of  the  appointees  from  the  respective  Houses  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 


Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act,  divided  into 
titles,  chapters,  and  sections  according  to  the  following  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  may  be  cited  as  the  “Immigration  and  Nationality  Act”. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  101.  Definitions.  T'TLE 

|ec'  Applicability  of  title  II  to  certain  nonimmigrants. 

Sc'  104  jw™  an  j  ^Ut+ies  of/i?e  Attorney  General  and  the  Commissioner. 

’  °4‘  P  Contour ldrtleS  the  secretary  of  State;  Bureau  of  [Security  and 
q  lAc  t  .\'onsu^rJ  Consular  and  Migration  Affairs. 
qC"  Inc  Raison  w'th  internal  security  officers, 
bee.  lUo.  Judicial  review  of  orders  of  deportation  and  exclusion. 


*  Sec-  14  was  repealed  by  P.L.  86-707  (74  Stat.  798). 
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DEFINITIONS 

Section  101.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act —  .  .  , 

(1)  The  term  “administrator”  means  the  administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  [Security  and  Consular]  Consular  and  Migration  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

******* 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE;  BUREAU  OF 
[SECURITY  AND  CONSULAR]  CONSULAR  AND  MIGRATION  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  charged  with  the 
administration  and  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
aU^tlierhnndgration  and  nationality  laws  relating  to  (1)  the  powers 
duties  and  functions  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  Urn  ed 
States  except  those  powers,  duties  and  functions  conferred  upon  he 

1  at  ions  •  prescribe  such  forms  of  reports,  entries  and  other  papers, 
issue  such  instructions;  and  perform  such  other  acts  as Ow  deems 
ppeessarv  for  carrying  out  such  provisions.  _  He  is  authorized  to  con 
fer  or  impose  upon  any  employee  of  the  United  States,  with  the  coi  - 
sent  of  the  head  of  the  department  or  independent  establishment 
vmder° whose  jurisdiction  the  employee  is  serving,  any  of  the  powers, 
Wtions  or  duties  conferred  or  imposed  by  this  Act  or  regulations 
issued  thereunder  upon  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department  of 

State  or  of  the  American  Foreign  Service  ,  „ 

/n\  FThere  is  hereby  established  m  the  Department  of  State 
Bureau" of  Security  and7 Consular  Affairs  to  be  headed  by ^ag 
istrator  (with  an  appropriate  title  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 

of  State)  with  rank  and  compensation  equal  to  that  oi  an  Assist  a  t 
ot  State;,  wnni*  T}  f  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of 

HESS  *  jf sag 

°sLt  tuaHfied  ^6eXap“and  taU  £ ion  with 

thiTappropriate  SmmHtees  of  Congress  in  order  that  they  may  be 
adviSd  regarding  the  administration  of  th.s  Act  by  consular  officers. 
He  shall  b?  charged  with  any  and  all  responsibility  and  authority  in 
the  Si  minUtrS  of  the  Bureau  and  of  this .Act .  wh.ch  are  conferred 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by 
of  State  or  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
shall  also  perform  such  otter  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 

prescribe.  *  * 
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GENERAL  CLASSES  OF  ALIENS  INELIGIBLE  TO  RECEIVE  VISAS  AND 
EXCLUDED  FROM  ADMISSION;  WAIVERS  OF  INADMISSIBILITY 

Sec.  212.  (a)  *  *  * 

******* 
E(f)3  (»)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  the  entry  of  any  aliens 
or  of  any  class  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  he  may  by  proclamation,  and 
for  such  penod  as  ho  shall  deem  necessary,  suspend  the  entry  of  all 
aliens  or  any  class  of  aliens  as  immigrants  or  nonimmigrants  or  im¬ 
pose  on  the  entry  of  aliens  any  restrictions  he  may  deem  to  be  an- 
propnate.  F 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 
AND  HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

We  strongly  support  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  but  file  this 
supplemental"  report  to  express  concern  about  the  possible  impact  of 
the  provision  in  section  303(b)  which  amends  section  620(a)  of  the 
existing  law  by  adding  the  following  restriction: 

No  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make 
any  voluntary  contribution  to  any  international  organization 
or  program  lor  financing  projects  of  economic  or  technical 
assistance  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba. 

This  amendment  applies  to  all  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  It  would  apply, 
therefore,  to  the  funds  specifically  authorized  in  chapter  3  of  part  I 
of  the  act  (“International  Organizations”),  to  the  contingency  fund, 
and  to  any  funds  transferred  to  chapter  3  pursuant  to  the  transfer 
authority  granted  the  President  in  section  610  of  the  act. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  could  restrict  or  even  bar  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  and  Special  Fund, 
the  U.N.  Children’s  Fund,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
world  food  program,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  opera¬ 
tional  program,  and  the  World  Health  Organization  special  programs. 
Equally  important,  it  could  serious^  damage  the  already  grave 
financial  difficulties  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations. 

This  amendment  was  offered  and  supported  in  committee  by  some 
committee  members  who  have  consistently  supported  the  United 
Nations.  We  fully  appreciate  that  even  more  damaging  amendments 
may  be  offered  and  that  the  presence  in  the  bill  of  the  quoted  language 
may  deter  those  who  would  otherwise  seek  harsher  results.  1ms 
supplemental  report,  therefore,  should  not  be  construed  as  questioning 
the  good  faith  and  perhaps  even  the  good  judgment  of  those  who  fa¬ 
vored  this  amendment.  Nevertheless,  the  possible  consequences  of 
this  amendment  should  be  made  explicit. 

1.  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA  NOT  AT  ISSUE 

The  United  States  has  condemned  the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba 
because  of  its  betrayal  of  those  who  fought  in  the  Cuban  revolution 
with  the  hope  that  a  free  Cuba  would  emerge.  We  have  sought  ways 
short  of  direct  military  intervention  to  bring  free  government  to  that 
island  Indeed,  the  Communist  Government  of  Cuba  has  actively 
given  the  United  States  good  cause  for  its  policy,  not  only  by  accepting 
nuclear  missiles  last  fall  which  were  to  have  been  aimed  at  the  United 
States,  by  by  continuing  a  program  of  recruiting,  training,  and 
supporting  subversives  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba  is  not  in  question  here,  nor  are  the  other  provisions  ot 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  already  prohibit  all  direct  U.S.  aid 
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to  Cuba,  and  U.S.  aid  to  countries  providing  assistance  to  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba. 

The  amendment  to  section  620(a),  however,  which  intended  to 
injure  the  present  Government  of  Cuba,  offers  instead  the  prospect  of 
injuring  the  United  Nations  whose  role  is  so  essential  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  long-term  goal  of  peace  with  freedom  in  this  world.  It  is 
a  clear  example  of  hitting  the  fly  on  a  baby’s  head  with  a  hammer. 

2.  THE  AMENDMENT  VIOLATES  TJ.N.  POLICY  EMBODIED  IN  STANDING 

RESOLUTIONS  WHICH  WERE  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  terms  of  the  proposed  amendment  are  a  clear  violation  of  at 
least  two  United  Nations  resolutions,  both  of  which  were  strongly 
supported  by  the  United  States. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  1240  (XIII),  establishing  the  Special 
Fund,  provides  that  assistance  by  the  Fund 

shall  not  be  a  means  of  foreign  economic  and  political  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  *  *  *  concerned 
and  shall  not  be  accompanied  by  any  conditions  of  a  political 
nature. 

The  activities  of  the  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance 
are  guided  by  a  practically  identical  provision. 

United  Nations  resolutions  further  provide  that  in  making  con¬ 
tributions  to  U.N.  technical  assistance  programs,  member  countries 
may  not  attach  political  conditions  to  such  contributions.  Resolution 
1240  (XIII)  of  the  General  Assembly  and  Resolution  22A  (IX)  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  provide  that  contributions  for  U.N. 
technical  assistance  programs  shall  be  made 

without  limitation  as  to  use  *  *  *  in  a  specific  *  *  * 
county. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  United  Nations  officials  this  provision  is  not 
merely  a  recommendation  but  a  mandatory  prerequisite  of  the 
acceptance  of  contributions. 

The  United  States  has  supported  the  adoption  by  the  United 
Nations  of  the  policy  embodied  in  these  resolutions.  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  United  Nations  (in  the  case  of  the  special  fund 
resolution,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge)  voted  for  the  resolutions 
which  embody  this  principle.  Throughout  the  life  of  the  U.N. 
technical  assisance  programs,  the  United  States  has  insisted  that 
political  factors  have  no  place  in  the  provisions  of  such  assistance  to 
countries  requesting  it.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  United 
States  has  supported — and  the  U.N.  had  approved — technical  assist¬ 
ance  projects  for  Formosa  and  Vietnam  in  spite  of  Soviet  objections, 
and  for  Israel  in  spite  of  Arab  objections. 

The  imposition  of  a  political  condition  on  U.S.  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  to  U.N.  technical  assistance  programs — i.e.,  the  condition 
that  no  funds  so  contributed  be  used  to  finance  technical  assistance 
projects  for  Cuba— violates  both  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  U.N.  technical  assistance  programs  and  U.N.  resolutions 
specifically  dealing  with  this  matter. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  and  the  executive  branch  endeavors 
to  implement  it  by  attaching  this  condition  to  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  various  U.N.  programs,  officials  managing  these  programs  may 
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be  compelled  either  to  refuse  our  contributions  or  to  run  the  risk  of 
violating  U.N.  resolutions  by  accepting  them. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  amendment  may  seriously  hamper,  and 
even  bar,  our  continued  support  of  the  various  constructive  U.N. 
technical  assistance  programs. 

3.  THE  AMENDMENT  UNDERMINES  U.S.  EFFORTS  TO  ENFORCE  THE 
COLLECTIVE  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  U.N.  MEMBERS  IN  THE 
FACE  OF  SOVIET  ATTEMPTS  TO  DESTROY  IT 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  United  States  has  been  engaged  in  a 
major  effort  to  enforce  the  collective  fiscal  responsibility  of  U.N. 
members.  We  were  successful  in  isolating  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  a 
handful  of  free  world  countries,  in  their  refusal  to  contribute  their 
assessed  share  of  peacekeeping  operations  and  their  political  credit 
dropped  substantially.  Our  position  was  upheld  last  year  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  which  in  an  advisory  opinion  reaffirmed 
the  binding  nature  of  assessments  made  under  article  17  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  In  December  1962,  the  U.N.  membership  accepted  the 
Court’s  opinion.  This  was  done  with  strong  U.S.  urging,  including 
the  following  directive  from  the  Congress  embodied  in  Public  Law 
87-731  (of  October  2,  1962): 

Sec.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
Nations  should  take  immediate  steps  to  give  effect  to  the 
advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  the 
financial  obligations  of  members  of  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  assure  prompt  payment  of  all  assessments  to  cover 
the  cost  of  operations  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace  and  security. 

The  success  of  U.S.  efforts  to  enforce  collective  fiscal  responsibility 
in  the  face  of  Soviet  attempts  to  destroy  it  may  be  seriously  under¬ 
mined  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment.  A  political  re- 
strictionby  the  United  States  on  our  voluntary  contributions  to  U.N . 
technical  assistance  programs  could  be  seen  in  the  same  light  as  the 
Soviet  Union’s  refusal,  for  political  reasons,  to  pay  assessed  contribu¬ 
tions  to  peacekeeping  operations.  If  the  United  States  considers  it¬ 
self  free  to  disclaim  its  obligations  under  U.N.  resolutions  duly  arrived 
at  by  consensus  and  compromise,  there  can  be  no  collective  lesponsi- 
bility  for  world  peace  or  for  the  financing  of  U.N.  programs,  hollow¬ 
ing  our  lead,  one  nation  after  another  will  find  some  pretext  lor  not 
paying  its  assessed  or  voluntary  contributions  to  U.N.  programs. 
And  so,  ultimately,  the  enactment  of  this  amendment  can  cause  the 
United ’Nations  to  wither  for  lack  of  financing. 

4.  THERE  IS  NO  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THIS  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  PAST 
RECORD  OF  SPECIAL  FUND  AND  ETAP  PROJECTS  FOR  COMMUNIST 
AND  COMMUNIST-DOMINATED  COUNTRIES 

On  the  whole,  Communist  countries  contribute  considerably  mure 
to  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  and  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
oram  than  they  received  from  those  programs  in  approved  projects, 
ft  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  amendment  is  needed  to  prevent 
Communist  countries  from  receiving  “something  for  nothing  from 
the  United  Nations.  If  anything,  the  amendment  will  have  the  op- 
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posite  effect.  By  undermining  the  entire  structure  of  U.N.  technical 
assistance,  it  will  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  free  world  which  has 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  98  percent  from  the  activities  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  The  figures  for  the  U.N.  Expanded  Program  for  Technical 
Assistance  and  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  are  shown  in  the  tables  appear¬ 
ing  below: 


U.N.  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance — Contributions  and  assistance 
provided  or  authorized  for  the  calendar  years  1950  through  1963  ( inclusive ) 


Contributions' 

Projects 2 

lions  of 
dollars 

Percent 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Percent 

Communist  countries . . . ... 

$20.4 
385.  5 

5.03 

94.97 

$10.1 

361.4 

2.72 

97.28 

Free  world  countries _ 

Total . . 

405.9 

100.00 

371.5 

100.00 

Contri¬ 

butions 

Projects 

Contri¬ 

butions 

Projects 

Albania _ 

$14, 000 
108, 745 
650. 000 
475, 000 
764, 162 
343, 084 

$138, 000 

$900,000 
150,000 
1,625, 000 
14, 000, 000 
1,347,834 

$457, 900 

Bulgaria _ _ 

Byelorussia _ 

Ukraine _ 

Cuba _ _ 

847, 792 

U.S.S.R _ 

Czechoslovakia _ 

8.  612, 694 

Hungary _ 

9,000 

Mongolia _ _ 

20, 377, 825 

10, 065, 386 

1  Includes  pledges  for  1963  announced  as  of  Mar.  31 , 1963. 

2  Covers  expenditures  and  obligations  for  project  costs  for  1950-62  and  amounts  authorized  for  1963. 


United  Nations  Special  hund — Contributions  and  assistance  provided  or  authorized 

from  January  1959  to  June  1963 


Contributions ' 

Projects 2 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Percent 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Percent 

Communist  countries _ 

$8.2 

234.9 

3. 37 
96.63 

$5.6 

277.0 

1.98 

98.02 

Free  world  countries _ 

Total _ 

243.1 

100.00 

282.6 

100.00 

Contribu¬ 

tions 

Projects 

Contribu¬ 

tions 

Projects 

Albania _ 

$8, 000 
64,  630 
250, 000 
347,  220 
213, 040 

Bumani 

Ukraine 

U.S.S.R 

$83. 335 
625, 000 
5,000,000 
55. 000 
957, 000 

Bulgaria _ 

Byelorussia _ 

Czechoslovakia...  . 

$1, 157, 600 
2, 267, 500 

Hungary . . 

Yugosla 

Mongolia. . . 

Poland . 

625, 000 

$1, 837,  500 

Total . . 

8, 228, 225 

5, 622, 100 

J  Includes  pledges  for  1963  announced  as  of  Mar.  31,  1963. 
*  Includes  projects  authorized  up  through  June  1963. 


Statistics  cited  above  show  that  the  dollar  equivalent  of  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Communist  countries  to  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  and  the 
Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  is  approximately  twice  as 
large  as  the  dollar  value  of  technical  assistance  projects  approved  for 
such  countries.  In  other  words,  Communist  contributions  to  the 
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Special  Fund  and  ETAP,  in  addition  to  financing  U.N.  technical 
assistance  projects  in  Communist  countries,  may  also  contribute  to 
the  financing  of  $13.5  million’s  worth  of  projects  m  non-Communist 
countries.  On  balance,  therefore,  the  Communist  countries  are  getting 
less  (in  direct  project  benefits)  from  these  U.N.  activities  than  they 

PUWhde  theUnited  States— as  in  the  case  of  the  1961  Special  Fund 
project  for  Cuba— has  been  unable  at  times  to  prevent  the  approval 
of  U.N.  technical  assistance  projects  for  Communist  countries,  approx¬ 
imately  98  percent  of  the  funds  expended  through  these  U.N  programs 
are  spent  within  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  world.  Fui  thei  ,  U.  . 
technical  assistance  activities  parallel  programs  of  technical  assistance 
undertaken  directly  and  financed  entirely  by  the  United  States.  I  he 
objectives  of  the  U.N.  programs  correspond  to  the  objectives  oi  the 
point  4  program  initiated  by  the  United  States  over  a  decade  ago. 
Continued  U.S.  support  of  these  U.N.  activities  is,  therefore,  tully 
consistent  with  the  declared  goals  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 


5.  A  REDUCTION  IN  U.S.  SUPPORT  TO  THESE  FUNDS  IS  CONTRARY  TO  OUR 

INTERESTS 

To  the  extent  that  U.S.  voluntary  contributions  to  the  Special  Fund 
and  ETAP  encourage  other  countries  to  contribute  to  this  effort,  the 
United  States  is  getting  a  good  bargain.  Both  the  Expanded  iech- 
nical  Assistance  Program  and  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  owe  their 
existence  to  U.S.  initiative.  It  can  be  said,  therefore,  with  respect 
to  these  programs,  that  each  $1  contributed  by  the  United  States  is 
buvino-  $2.50  worth  of  technical  assistance  ($2.43,  if  projects  approved 
for  Communist  countries  are  excluded).  Further,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Clay  Committee  (pp.  15-16  of  the  Clay  Committee  s  report,  1963), 
assistance  administered  through  international  organizations  can 
frequently  provide  higher  returns,  in  terms  of  economic  and  social 
development,  for  each  dollar  invested  in  technical  cooperation  and 
economic  development.  For  these  reasons,  it  would  certainly  appeal 
advantageous  in  terms  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  purposes  to  continue 
U.S.  support  for  these  U.N.  activities.  The  amendment  places  that 
support  in  jeopardy.  LE0NAItD  Farbstein 

Donald  M.  Fraser. 


...  ;s  : 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S. 
BROOMFIELD 

I  support  the  objectives  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  A  number  of  positive 
steps  have  been  adopted  to  insure  a  more  workable,  more  effective 

foreign  aid  program.  ,  , ,  , 

I  am  convinced  that  further  improvements  can  be,  and  snoulcl  be, 
made  to  this  program  before  it  can  reach  maximum  eftecti\  eness. 
Too  often  foreign^aid  appears  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  sound 
foreign  policy.  Projects  have  been  approved  on  the  basis  of  political 
expediency  or  to  conform  to  theoretical,  long-range  programs  tor  social 
and  economic  development  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  realistic 

analysis  by  qualified  specialists. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  proposed  Bokaro  steel  plant  m  India.  1ms 
plant  would  involve  a  U.S.  investment  of  more  than  $500  million  m  its 
initial  phase.  Additional  foreign  exchange  requirements  tor  the  later 
stages  would  be  about  $400  million.  While  the  source  of  these  fatter 
requirements  has  not  been  determined,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  make  available  a  large  part,  it  not  all. 
Indeed,  if  we  made  available  the  initial  costs,  it  would  be  incumbent 
upon  us  to  see  the  plant  through  to  completion.  Thus,  we  are  really 
talking  about  more  than  $900  million  of  U.S.  money. 

Experience  at  home  and  abroad  has  demonstrated  that  the  most 
carefully  made  cost  studies  seldom  prove  to  be  accurate.  Unantici¬ 
pated  factors  invariably  push  the  cost  upward  before  the  project  is 

C°  The6  committee  has  been  given  evidence  of  the  need  for  this  plant 
and  of  the  contribution  it  can  make  to  India’s  economy.  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  validity  of  these  observations.  But  the  gap  between 
what  is  needed  and  how  the  need  is  to  be  met  is  the  reason  lor  my 

C° Basic' problems  that  must  be  resolved  in  order  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  Bokaro  project  include  ministerial  coordination  lor  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  necessary  raw  materials.  There  is  a  dearth  of  trained 
personnel  in  and  around  the  vicinity  where  the  plant  will  be  located. 
No  fewer  than  5,400  individuals  would  require  training,  many  at  an 
advanced  level,  to  make  the  plant  operative.  Detailed  arrange¬ 
ments  have  to  be  worked  out  that  will  determine  the  relation  between 

Bokaro’s  output  and  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

To  quote  only  one  extract  from  the  report  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp. : 

Unless  transportation,  power,  and  water  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  in  accordance  with  the  assumptions  made  m  this  repoi  , 
the  operation  and  economic  success  of  a  Bokaro  steel  plant 
would  be  seriously  affected. 

In  my  judgment,  many  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  this  careful 
report  was  drafted  are  on  the  optimistic  side. 
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Foreign  aid  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  resolve  many  of  the  problems 
that  bring  into  question  the  feasibility  of  this  project.  Then-  resolu¬ 
tion  is  only  within  the  province  of  the  Government  of  India.  Until 
these  problems  are  recognized  and  forcefully  addressed  by  India  the 
United  btates  should  not  embark  upon  a  project  of  this  magnitude. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  have  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
approval  on  all  projects  for  the  construction  of  productive  enterprises 
in  which  our  contribution  is  more  than  $100  million  of  the  total  cost. 
1  shall  offer  on  the  floor  of  the  House  an  amendment  to  this  effect. 

William  S.  Broomfield. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

There  has  been  a  growing  misconception  that  political  conservatives 
are  ipso  facto  opposed  to  foreign  aid,  whereas  those  who  support 
foreign  aid  are  necessarily  liberals. 

To  most  of  those  with  the  greatest  experience  m  the  program,  foreign 
aid  is  a  successful  weapon  of  the  cold  war.  Whereas  we  are  continu¬ 
ously  modernizing  our  military  weapons,  so  too  must  we  inipiove  our 
capability  in  the  aid  program  so  that  maximum  security  is  obtained 

from  each  taxpayer’s  dollar.  .  t  .  . 

The  Nation  should  not  be  deprived  of  a  most  useful  tool  in  com¬ 
bating  communism  in  the  great  East-West  struggle  of  our  time. 

Robert  R.  Barry. 
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MINORITY  VIEWS 


Four  months  ago,  in  its  report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free  World  (the 
Clay  Committee)  offered  this  appraisal  of  our  foreign  aid  program: 
“We  believe  that  we  are  indeed  attempting  too  much  for  too  many  *  *  *.” 

The  evidence  developed  subsequently  in  the  lengthy  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  lends  full  support  to  that  appraisal. 
As  we  will  show  in  this  report,  the  foreign  aid  program  assuredly 
attempts  to  do  too  much  for  too  many — and  too  soon.  Unior- 
tunately,  the  bill  accompanying  this  report  does  little  if  anything  to 
correct  this  situation.  The  bill,  it  must  he  pointed  out,  contains  a 
few  long  overdue  constructive  amendments  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Unfortunately,  many  others  failed  to  win  the  committee’s 
approval.  Further,  by  proposing  to  authorize  foreign  aid  spending 
at  the  current  excessively  high  rates,  it  also  compounds  the  problem 
singled  out  by  the  Clay  Committee  and  can  only  add  to  the  already 
considerable  congressional  and  public  disenchantment  with  the 
foreign  aid  program.  . 

For  this  reason,  we  are  compelled  to  oppose  this  legislation. 

WE  ARE  ATTEMPTING  TO  DO  TOO  MUCH  FOR  TOO  MANY 

During  the  period  since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
provided  aid  to  approximately  110  countries  and  territories.  Not  all 
of  them  have  received  assistance  simultaneously,  or  for  an  equal  period 
of  time.  Five  years  ago,  for  instance,  while  foreign  aid  appropriations 
were  running  at  a  level  comparable  to  that  in  fiscal  1963,  U.S.  military 
and/or  economic  assistance  went  to  some  80  countries.  Today,  an 
estimated  95  countries  and  territories  are  benefiting  from  our  largesse. 
And  in  the  proposed  program  for  fiscal  1964,  the  number  of  prospec¬ 
tive  recipients  of  our  aid  remains  about  the  same. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  country,  no  matter  how  rich  or 
strong  it  may  be  at  the  start,  to  continue  assistance  indefinitely  to 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  growing  size  of  our  national 
debt' and  our  dwindling  gold  reserves  attest  to  the  drain  of  our  re¬ 
sources  resulting  from  our  heavy  foreign  and  domestic  commitments. 
While  we  admonish  the  beneficiaries  of  our  largesse  and  require  them, 
as  a  condition  of  our  aid,  to  balance  their  budgets,  to  reduce  their 
national  debts,  and  to  stop  the  outflow  of  gold,  we  do  none  of  these 
things  ourselves.  It  is  time  that  America  began  to  practice  in  her 
own  economy  what  she  preaches  to  those  who  receive  her  aid. 

What  is  equally  alarming  is  the  fact  that  our  diffuse  aid  effort, 
spread  thinly  over  most  of  the  globe,  is  not  producing  and  cannot 
produce  the  desired  results.  As  some  of  us  have  stated  repeatedly 
in  the  past,  we  would  do  much  better  by  sharpening  our  objectives, 
concentrating  our  efforts,  and  limiting  our  assistance  to  those  nations 
whose  self-discipline  and  will  to  reform  provide  a  reasonable  promise 
of  constructive  utilization  of  our  help. 
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In  this  respect,  we  have  been  troubled  by  continuing  evidence  of  lack 
of  reasonable  criteria  in  the  selection  of  the  recipients  of  our  aid.  U.S. 
economic  and  even  military  assistance  has  been  provided  simultane¬ 
ously  to  countries  on  both  sides  of  troublesome  quarrels;  to  stanch 
allies,  neutrals,  and  Communist-dominated  countries  alike;  and,  in 
such  cases  as  those  of  British  Guiana,  Kenya,  Jamaica,  and  Uganda, 
even  to  territories  controlled  by  colonial  powers  before  such  terri¬ 
tories  were  given  their  national  independence.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
when  one  looks  at  the  list  of  countries  benefiting  from  American  aid, 
that  the  dispensers  of  foreign  assistance  have  exercised  any  appreciable 
degree  of  selectivity  or  prudence  in  making  their  decisions. 

Apart  from  the  issue  of  selectivity,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the 
volume  of  our  aid  may  in  certain  cases  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  countries  to  digest  it  properly.  Some  foreign  aid  funds, 
obligated  as  long  as  5  years  ago,  still  remain  to  be  disbursed.  The 
Executive  practice  of  “overobligating”  funds  for  particular  programs, 
exposed  by  a  number  of  the  committee’s  staff  studies,  still  persists 
with  respect  to  some  projects  in  Yugoslavia,  Korea,  Peru,  and  certain 
other  countries.  There  is  no  justification  for  this  practice  and  the 
law  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  systematic  review  of  all 
obligations.  Obligated  funds  against  which  no  program  has  been 
developed  or  initiated  within  2  or  3  years,  should  be  deobligated  and 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  that  in  some  cases,  i.e.,  India  and  Brazil, 
the  volume  of  external  debt  is  reaching  a  level  at  which  the  borrowers 
may  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  annual  installments  due  on  U.S.  loans. 
In  still  other  cases,  soft  loans  extended  to  avoid  hard  decisions  may 
very  well  prove  to  be  grants  in  disguise. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  measure  of  the  excess  in  the  flow  of  foreign 
aid,  and  of  the  loss  of  congressional  control  over  this  program,  than 
the  growing  accumulation  of  unexpended  balances  from  prior  year 
appropriations.  On  June  30,  1960,  this  so-called  pipeline,  economic 
and  military,  amounted  to  $4.8  billion.  As  of  June  30,  1963,  it  rose 
to  an  estimated  $6.8  billion.  When  the  $4.1  billion  recommended  in 
this  bill  is  added  to  this  sum,  the  total  which  may  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  fiscal  1964  reaches  the  astronomical  figure  of  $10.9 
billion.  A  table  showing,  country  by  country,  and  program  by  pro¬ 
gram,  the  unexpended  balances  in  the  foreign  economic  aid  program, 
follows  (pp.  280-290  from  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963): 
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AID  pipeline — Economic  assistance  programs  administered  by  AID  and  other 
agencies  ( including  military  assistance  funds  used  for  economic  assistance 
programs) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations, 
June  30,  1962 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1963 

1,823,815 

432,006 

791,843 

2,043,399 
371,941 
986, 808 

275, 960 
83, 087 
48,  796 
384,000 

498,814 
119,798 
13, 796 
354,400 

IDB  trust  fund - - - - - - 

661,868 
87, 372 
-40. 717 

602, 324 
66,330 
25, 341 

Other  programs . --- . - . - . 

Total,  economic  assistance — . - - - - - 

3,756, 187 

4, 096, 143 

454, 719 
1,682,134 
698,  842 
848, 245 
72, 247 

485, 795 
1,802,956 
697, 530 
1,067,089 
129, 991 
-87, 218 

3, 756, 187 

4, 096, 143 

i  Includes  estimated  receipts  and  recoveries  not  distributed  by  region. 


AID  pipeline — European  countries 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations, 
June  30,  1962 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1963 

905 
1,798 
1, 668 

205 

298 

2,468 

Poland:  Other  assistance  - - - - 

Spain: 

6,000 
253 
21, 508 

4,000 

53 

10,508 

Supporting  assistance.  - - - - - - 

27,  761 

14, 561 

Yugoslavia: 

38, 493 
3, 978 
941 

16,493 
1, 817 
341 

Supporting  assistance  -  - - - 

43,  412 
56 

18,651 

46 

European  technical  exchange:  Development  grants - 

Summary,  Europe: 

44, 493 
4,287 
25, 152 
1,668 

20,493 
1,916 
11, 352 
2,468 

75,600 

36,229 

21-900 — 63 - 9 
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AID  pipeline — African  countries 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations, 
June  30,  1962 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance. 
June  30,  1963 

Algeria: 

900 

032 

232 

Total,  Algeria - - - - - 

232 

1,532 

Congo  (Leopoldville): 

4, 057 

4,  476 
16,  095 

4. 057 

19, 571 

TT  NT  Congo*  Contributions  to  international  organizations _ 

i  (10, 177) 

Ethiopia: 

18. 389 

7,  575 
968 

8, 389 
6, 833 
268 

26, 932 

15,490 

Ghana: 

82,000 

2,004 

82, 500 
2, 534 

Total,  Ghana _ _ 

84, 004 

85. 034 

Guinea: 

2.100 

3.470 

6,965 

2, 736 
3, 865 

Total,  Guinea _ 

6,601 

12. 535 

Kenya:  i 

2,200 

3,502 

2,332 

2,332 

5. 702 

Liberia: 

2. 876 
13, 789 

36. 576 
13. 674 

Development  grants _ _ 

16, 665 

50,250 

Libya: 

Development  loans _ _ _ _ 

480 

785 

6.620 

80 

1,305 

620 

Total,  Libya.. _ _ _ 

7, 885 

2,005 

Mali: 

Development  loans _ _ - _ 

1,800 

635 

1.549 

Development  grants _ 

57 

2,419 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Total,  Mali _ 

2.476 

3, 984 

Morocco: 

Development  loans _ _ _ 

22,  500 
1,303 
36,  568 

15, 500 
1, 207 
28, 068 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ 

Total,  Morocco _ 

60, 371 

44, 775 

Nigeria: 

Development  loans _ 

107 
25, 496 

23, 207 
30, 096 

Development  grants _ 

Total,  Nigeria _ 

25, 603 
2,832 
1,782 

53, 303 
4,264 
2,481 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of:  Development  grants _ 

Sierra  Leone:  Development  grants _ 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  128. 
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AID  pipeline — African  countries — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars]: 


Country  and  function 


Somali,  Republic: 

Development  loans - 

Development  grants - 

Supporting  assistance - 

Total,  Somali  Republic.. 

Sudan: 

Development  loans - 

Development  grants - 

Supporting  assistance - 

Total,  Sudan _ 

Tanganyika: 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants - 

Supporting  assistance - 

Total,  Tanganyika - 

Tunisia: 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance - 

Total,  Tunisia _ 


Uganda: 

Development  loans.. 
Development  grants. 


Total,  Uganda _ 

Zanzibar:  Development  grants . . . 

Ex-French  Metropole  (UAM):  Development  loans. 
Burundi:  Development  grants . 


Cameroon: 

Development  loans - 

Development  grants - 

Supporting  assistance - 

Total,  Cameroon . . . . 

Central  African  Republic:  Development  grants 

Chad:  Development  grants . . . 

Congo  (Brazzaville):  Development  grants . . 

Dahomey:  Development  grants . . . 

Gabon:  Development  grants . . 

Ivory  Coast: 

Development  loans - 

Development  grants. . - . 

Total,  Ivory  Coast. - - 

Malagasy  Republic:  Development  grants - 

Mauritania: 

Development  grants . . . — 

Supporting  assistance - 

Total,  Mauritania . — - - 


Niger: 

Development  loans - 

Development  grants . 

Total,  Niger... . 

Rwanda:  Development  grants - - 

Senegal:  Development  grants . 

Togo: 

Development  grants.. - .- . . — 

Supporting  assistance.:..———:. — 

Total,  Togo'. . . . 

Upper  Volta:  Development  grants - 

Programing  adjustment:  Development  loans 
Regional:  Development  grants - 


Unliquidated 
obligations, 
Juno  30,  1962 


1,919 
10, 527 
31 


12,477 


2,339 
12, 863 
18 


15, 220 


1,584 

2,114 

205 


3,903 


46. 095 
9.362 
10, 697 


66,154 


Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1963 


3. 584 


3, 584 
55 


9,200 
506 
4, 135 


13, 841 
230 
312 
1, 182 
872 
395 


1,862 


1,862 

978 


1,561 


1, 561 


3, 050 


1,313  * 
300 


1,  613 
1, 685 


8, 366 


5,319 

8,127 


13,  446 


5.739 
9, 752 


15.491 


10,784 

3,479 


14, 263 


58. 795 
7.049 
12,810 


78,654 


2,000 

2,574 


4,574 

24 


35 


9,200 

231 

2,235 


11, 666 
391 
902 
447 
1, 122 
461 


3,000 
2, 582 


5,582 

808 


197 

4 


201 


500 
1, 734 


2, 234 
10 
3, 555, 


1, 513 


1,513 
2, 050 
-20,  500 
11,711 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  128. 
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AID  pipeline — African,  countries — Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars ]i 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations, 
June  30,  1962 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1963 

Africa  summary: 

Development  loans _  .. 

187, 489 
125, 572 
06, 058 

247, 189 
134, 131 
68, 246 

Development  grants... _ _ 

Supporting  assistance . . . . . . . 

Total,  Africa _ 

379, 119 

449, 566 

1  Included  in  nonregional  total. 


AID  pipeline — Hear  East  and  South  Asia  countries 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 


Afghanistan: 

Development  loans... 
Development  grants.. 
Supporting  assistance. 

Total,  Afghanistan. 

Ceylon: 

Development  loans... 
Development  grants.. 

Total,  Ceylon _ 

Cyprus: 

Development  loans... 
Development  grants.. 

Total,  Cyprus . 

Greece: 

Development  loans... 
Development  grants.. 
Supporting  assistance. 

Total,  Greece _ 


India: 

Development  loans.. 
Development  grants. 


Total,  India _ 

Iran: 

Development  loans... 
Development  grants.. 
Supporting  assistance. 


Total,  Iran . 

Iraq:  Development  grants. 


Israel: 

Development  loans... 
Development  grants.. 
Supporting  assistance. 

Total,  Israel . 


Jordan: 

Development  loans... 
Development  grants.. 
Supporting  assistance. 


Unliquidated 
obligations, 
June  30,  1962 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1963 

9  400 

14,068 

20)768 

44,761 

39,761 

59,429 

62,929 

3,236 

3,136 

1,594 

924 

4,830 

4,060 

1  poo 

662 

U062 

662 

2,962 

41,052 

73,552 

287 

87 

25,392 

15,392 

66,731 

89,031 

720,836 

824,336 

28,918 

19,368 

749,754 

843,704 

18,405 

28,405 

5,877 

3,177 

1,976 

1,072 

26,258 

32,654 

1,314 

1,414 

53,641 

73,641 

557 

57 

54,198 

73,698 

824 

9,753 

7,753 

55 

10,632 

7,753 

Total,  Jordan. 
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AID  pipeline — Near  East  and  South  Asia  countries  Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 


Lebanon: 

Development  loans - - 

Development  grants - 

Total,  Lebanon . . . 

Nepal: 

Development  loans - 

Development  grants . - . 

Total,  Nepal . 

Pakistan: 

Development  loans.— . . . . 

Development  grants - 

Supporting  assistance - 

Total,  Pakistan _ _ _ 

Saudi  Arabia:  Supporting  assistance . 

Syria: 

Development  loans - 

Development  grants . 

Supporting  assistance - - 

Total,  Syria . - . 

Turkey: 

Development  loans - - - 

Development  grants - 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Total,  Turkey . - . - . 

United  Arab  Republic: 

Development  loans - 

Development  grants . 

Supporting  assistance - 

Total,  United  Arab  Republic . 

Yemen:  Supporting  assistance - 

CENTO: 

Development  grants - 

Supporting  assistance - - - 

Total,  CENTO . . . . 

Programing  adjustment:  Development  loans 

Regional: 

Development  loans - 

Development  grants - - - 

Supporting  assistance - . - 

Total,  regional . . . 

Near  East  and  south  Asia  summary: 

Development  loans - 

Development  grants - 

Supporting  assistance - 

Total,  Near  East  and  south  Asia . 


Unliquidated 
obligations, 
June  30, 1962 

Estimated 

unexpended 

balance, 

June  30, 1963 

2, 890 
1,328 

2, 090 
478 

4,218 

2,568 

400 

5,689 

4,989 

6,089 

4,989 

301,984 
12, 471 
40, 523 

368, 984 
13, 221 
5,523 

354,978 

242 

387, 728 

22, 199 
114 
9,000 

19,499 

234 

7, 517 

31,313 

27,250 

155, 650 
7, 267 
44, 404 

145, 650 
7,317 
56, 404 

207, 321 

209, 371 

29,961 
4, 352 
20, 000 

58, 461 
4,152 
25, 000 

64,313 
5,  615 

87,613 
4, 515 

60 
19, 122 

110 

6,562 

19, 182 

6,672 

-65,000 

5,765 

3,026 

25, 055 

19, 045 

1, 351, 078 
114,201 
216, 855 

1,537,054 
101, 131 
164, 771 

1, 682, 134 

1, 802, 956 
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AID  pipeline — Far  East  countries 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 


Burma: 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance . . . . . 

Total,  Burma _ _ _ _ 

Cambodia: 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance _ _ ._ _ 

Total,  Cambodia _ _ 

China: 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ 

Total,  China.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Indonesia: 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ _ 

Total,  Indonesia _ _ _ _ 

Japan: 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance . . . 

Total,  Japan.. . . . 

Korea: 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ _ _ 

Total,  Korea _ _ _ 

Laos: 

Development  grants _ _ 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Total,  Laos _ 

Malaya:  Development  loans..... . . . 

Philippines: 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance . . . 

Total,  Philippines _ _ _ _ 

Thailand: 

Development  loans _ _ _ 

Development  grants. . . . . . 

Supporting  assistance . . 

Total,  Thailand . . . . . . 

Vietnam : 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total,  Vietnam _ 

Western  Samoa:  Supporting  assistance . . ..I _ 

Asian  Productivity  Organization:  Development  grants. 
SEATO:  Development  grants _ 

Regional: 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance . . . . . 

Total,  regional _ _ _ 

Programing  adjustment:  Development  loans . 

Far  East  summary: 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants _ _ _ ”11"” 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Total,  Far  East _ 


Unliquidated 
obligations, 
June  30, 1962 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1963 

11,248 

96 

9,548 

10,096 

11,344 

19, 644 

15, 970 
20, 699 

15, 970 
21,099 

36, 669 

37,069 

96, 524 
10, 133 
1, 674 

117,024 
6, 133 

108, 331 

123, 157 

6,106 
25, 680 
5, 487 

16,706 

21,880 

13,387 

37,273 

51,973 

421 

124 

545 

44, 058 
44,458 
113,  733 

67, 058 
28, 158 
97, 630 

202, 249 

192, 846 

261 

20,152 

38, 452 

20, 413 
13,  539 

38, 452 
5,939 

20,959 

6,686 

752 

31,  959 
4, 681 

28. 397 

36,640 

20,  472 
14,  711 
17, 949 

17, 872 
11,461 
10,  249 

53, 132 

39,  582 

39, 097 
30, 171 
102, 016 

34, 697 
18, 921 
117  416 

171, 284 
22 
211 
2,194 

171,034 

261 

1,744 

436 

12,803 

986 

5,803 

13,239 

6,789 

-27,600 

240, 755 
162,  680 
295, 507 

263, 655 
119,  743 
314, 132 

698,842 

697, 530 
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AID  pipeline— Latin  American  countries 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


V 

Country  and  function  j 

nliquidated 
iblleations,  u 
une  30,  1962 

J 

Estimated 
nezpended 
balance, 
une  30, 1963 

28,378 

79, 478 

26,000 

2. 378 

76, 700 
2,778 

Grants - - - - - - 

Bolivia:  _ 

16,278 

27,685 

12,238 

4,040 

20,738 

6, 947 

18, 768 

12, 168 

35,046 

39, 853 

13, 389 

137, 094 

Brazil:  Alliance  for  Progress - 

. 137389* 

109,800 

27,294 

Grants _ _ _ _ - . . . . 

Chile:  . 

109, 889 

81, 197 

58, 897 
2.196 

63, 897 

3,  504 

48, 796 

948" 

904 

**  110,837 

82, 101 

Colombia:  _  ... 

29, 315 

75,377 

21. 758 
7,557 

68, 758 
6,619 

===== 

Supporting  assistance - 

29,315 

75,377 

8, 933* 

14, 033 

Costa  Rica:  Alliance  ior  r  — - 

6, 825 
2, 108 

12, 425 
1,608 

Grants . . . . . 

Dominican  Republic: 

910 

3,961 

1,900 

2,061 

13,500 

25, 250 

14,  410 

29, 211 

Ecuador:  _ 

21, 478 

26, 492 

14, 378 
7, 100 

19, 678 
6, 814 

2,000 

21, 478 

28, 492 

4,406 

12, 706 

El  Salvador:  Alliance  ior  - - 

1,600 

2,806 

9, 100 
3, 606 

Guatemala: 

15, 888 

17, 855 

11, 896 

14,096 
3, 759 

—  = 

15, 888 

17,855 
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AID  pipeline— Latin  American  countries — Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars ]i 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidatec 
obligations, 
June  30,  1962 

1  Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1963 

Haiti: 

Alliance  for  Progress _ 

829 

183 

Loans _ 

546 

283 

Grants _ _ _ 

183 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ _ 

5,536 

8,323 

Total,  Haiti.. _ _ _ 

6, 365 

8,506 

Honduras: 

Alliance  for  Progress . . . .  . 

5,480 

5,530 

Loans _ _ _ _ 

3,706 

1.774 

2.106 
3, 424 

Grants _ _ _ _ 

Supporting  assistance . . . 

785 

485 

Total,  Honduras _ _ 

6,265 

6,015 

Mexico:  Alliance  for  Progress _ 

20. 827 

28, '627 

Loans . . . 

20,000 

827 

28,000 

627 

Grants _ _ _ 

Nicaragua:  Alliance  for  Progress . . 

11, 154 

9, 454 

Loans _ _ 

9,432 
1,  722 

7,332 

2,  122 

Grants _ 

Panama: 

Alliance  for  Progress . 

9,128 

18^  028 

Loans _ _ 

6,665 

2,463 

15, 165 

2, 863 

Grants.. . 

Supporting  assistance . 

9,298 

7,  298 

Total,  Panama . .  .  . 

18, 426 

25, 326 

Paraguay:  Alliance  for  Progress . 

9,  246 

5,978 

Loans _ 

7.949 

1,297 

3,  949 

2, 029 

Grants . . 

Peru: 

Alliance  for  Progress.... 

51, 050 

46,009 

Loans _ _ 

41,990 

9, 060 

36, 990 
9,019 

Grants . . 

Supporting  assistance . 

5,518 

4,018 

Total,  Peru . 

56,568 

50,027 

Uruguay:  Alliance  for  Progress _ 

3,110 

9,050 

Loans _ 

2,810 

300 

7,310 

1,740 

Grants _ 

Venezuela: 

Alliance  for  Progress... 

25,097 

48,424 

Loans . 

24, 270 
827 

46, 270 

2, 154 

Grants _ 

Supporting  assistance . 

Total,  Venezuela.. 

25,097 

48, 424 

British  Guiana:  Alliance  for  Progress,  grants.. 

1,372 

1,672 

British  Honduras: 

Alliance  for  Progress,  grants. 

171 

45 

121 

Supporting  assistance,  nonproject.... 

Total,  British  Honduras.... 

216 

121 
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All)  pipeline — Latin  American  countries — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations, 
June  30,  1962 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1963 

Trinidad-Tobago: 

600 

9,092 

9,692 

East  Caribbean: 

2, 800 

2, 004 

1,200 

1,849 

4,084 

3,049 

Jamaica:  Alliance  for  Progress.. . . . - . 

970 

5,420 

4,500 

920 

218 
2, 000 
7,701 
384, 000 

418 
1,800 
6,081 
354, 400 

Contribution  to  PAIIO:  Alliance  for  Progress,  grants . — . 

Contributions  to  OAS:  Alliance  for  Progress,  grants.. . 

IDB  Trust  Fund:  Alliance  for  Progress - - - - - 

7. 826 

15,  629 

5,000 
2. 826 

5,000 
10. 629 

8, 900 

4,000 

4,900 

-47, 700 

995, 702 

Latin  America  summary: 

791, 843 

275, 960 
83, 087 
48, 796 
384, 000 

510, 014 
117, 492 
13, 796 
354,  400 

Chile  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation - 

IDB  Trust  Fund . . . . 

56, 402 

71, 387 

848, 245 

1,067,089 

AID  pipeline — Nonregional 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations, 
June  30,  1962 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1963 

37, 480 
14,500 
10, 177 
13, 943 
103 
7,573 

48,  780 

6,000 

10,200 

Atoms  for  peace: 

5, 105 
650 

2,  584 
600 

5,755 

3, 184 

Malaria  eradication: 

122 

2,500 

22 

500 

2,622 

522 
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AID  pipeline — Nonregional — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars]! 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations, 
June  30,  1962 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30, 1963 

Community  water  supply: 

220 

400 

250 

620 
12,  614 
931 

2 

46 

8 

710 

3,238 

30 

226 

167 

2,687 

100 

250 
12, 214 
481 
400 

American  schools  abroad:  Other  programs _ 

Investment  incentive:  Development  grants _ 

Investment  survey:  Other  assistance _ _ _ 

NATO  civilian  headquarters:  International  organizations _ 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration:  Other  assistance.... 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  Other  assistance _ 

U.S.  escapee  program:  Other  assistance _ 

2,238 

Hungarian  refugees:  Other  assistance _ 

World  refugee  airlift:  Other  assistance _ _ _ _ 

Cuban  refugee  airlift:  Other  assistance _ _ 

Cuban  refugees:  Other  assistance _ 

15 

60 

Law  conference:  Supporting  assistance _ 

Office  of  Inspector  General: 

Development  loans  _  .  ..  . . . 

Development  grants.. . . . . . . . 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Alliance  for  Progress _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total . . . . . . 

Worldwide  school  facilities:  Development  grants... _ _ _ 

68 

1 

64 

American  national  exhibition  in  Moscow:  Other  assistance _ _ 

Project  Hope: 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ _ 

1, 344 

472 

500 

Alliance  for  Progress _ 

Total,  Project  Hope . . . . . . . 

1,344 

972 

Ocean  freight— Voluntary  relief: 

Development  grants _ _ _ _ 

308 

1,630 

370 

Alliance  for  Progress . . 

Total,  ocean  freight _ _ 

308 

63 

387 

654 

2,000 

60 

287 

304 

Disaster  relief:  Supporting  assistance _ _ 

Freight  differentials:  Support  ing  assistance _ _ 

Foreign  scientists:  Development  grants _ 

Research: 

Development  grants _ _ _ 

8, 351 

9,361 
1, 100 

Alliance  for  Progress _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total,  research . . . 

8,351 

10, 461 

Interregional: 

Development  grants . . . . . . . 

9,617 

12,563 

154 

2,433 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Alliance  for  Progress _ 

Total,  interregional. . . . 

9, 617 
-72, 945 
10, 920 
57 

15, 150 
-68, 945 
10,210 
201 

Undistributed:  Other  assistance . 

Administrative  expenses,  AID:  Other  assistance _ 

Administrative  expenses,  State:  Other  assistance 

Organization  of  American  States:  International  organizations 

Unprogramed  contingency _ 

74, 893 

Nonregional  summary: 

International  organizations . 

87, 372 

66,330 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants . . 

25, 366 
1,894 
-42, 385 

27,009 
1,023 
31, 226 
4,403 

Supporting  assistance _  . 

Other  assistance _ _ 

Alliance  for  Progress _ 

Total,  nonregional _ 

72, 247 

129, 991 
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The  figures  in  the  above  table  speak  for  themselves.  4  hey  lend 
full  support  to  the  conclusion  that  the  $4.1  billion  authorization 
proposed  in  the  bill  is  excessive.  A  $2.9  billion  authorization  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  much  more 
realistic  and  the  Bureau  should  be  commended  lor  its  soundly 
conceived  presentation.  ,  , 

It  is  frustrating  for  the  minority  to  see,  year  alter  year,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  authorize  foreign  aid  expenditures  which 
are  far  in  excess  both  of  the  actual  needs  of  a  soundly  executed  program 
and  of  funds  eventually  appropriated  by  the  (  ongress.  1  his  practice 
diminishes  the  credibility  of  the  committee’s  recommendations  and 
contributes  to  administrative  abuses. 

EXCESSIVE  VOLUME  OF  AID  ENCOURAGES  POOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PRACTICES 

It  is  apparent  from  testimony  presented  during  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation  that  the  difficulty  in  handling  the  large  volume  of 
foreign  aid  leads  to  many  poor  administrative  practices.  In  some 
instances,  the  committee  found  that  funds  hastily  obligated  101  par¬ 
ticular  projects  were  subsequently  diverted  to  other  uses  when  the 
proj ects  did  not  materialize.  This  practice  circum vents  congressional 
control  over  the  direction  of  the  aid  program  and  should  be  terminated 
immediately.  All  deobligated  funds  should  revert  to  the  treasury. 
In  some  countries,  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
has  been  unable  to  provide  proper  supervision  over  aid  projects. 
Instances  of  poor  project  management,  of  funds  lying  idle,  ol  un¬ 
necessary  expenditures,  abound  in  the  history  of  the  aid  program. 
The  legislative  framework  of  the  program  suffers  from  the  demands 
imposed  upon  the  overseeing  congressional  committees  by  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  this  undertaking.  The  fact  that  the  Inspector  General  for 
Foreign  Aid  to  date  has  no  legal  authority  to  review  and  inspect 
projects  financed  out  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund— through 
which  instrumentality  more  than  $384  million  in  aid  has  been  obligated 

in  less  than  2  years’  tune — is  a  case  in  point.  TTx  1 

Another  problem  that  has  troubled  us  relates  to  AID  personnel 
policies.  In  spite  of  personnel  “freezes”,  “reorganizations  ,  and 
other  administrative  “reforms”,  the  number  and  the  cost  ot  personnel 
involved  in  the  administration  of  foreign  aid  continue  to  mount.  As 
of  June  30,  1963,  an  estimated  42,500  persons  were  employed  oi 
participating  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  These  were  divided  almost 
evenly  between  the  military  and  the  economic  portions  of  the  pi  o- 
gram.  Of  the  total  mentioned  above,  only  about  17,000  were  duec 
hire  personnel  financed  from  AID  and  military  assistance  funds. 
The  remainder  were  employees  of  contractors  receiving  AID  funds, 
personnel  financed  from  trust  funds,  personnel  paid  from  Defense 

Department  appropriations,  and  the  like.  ,  , 

The  true  extent  of  foreign  aid  personnel  costs  is  obscuied  by  the 
diversity  of  sources  from  which  these  people  are  paid  and  especially 
by  AID  practice  of  charging  some  employees  to  prograp  costs. 
The  average  cost  of  AID  administrative  personnel  m  Washington  is 
approximately  $13,000  per  year  per  person.  The  average  cost  «i 
maintaining  a  direct-hire  AID  technician  abroad,  $34,0  .  ^ 

cost  of  contract  technicians  in  some  cases  has  exceeded  $50,000  pei 

man-year. 
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The  current  practice  of  expanding  “contract  foreign  aid” — e.g., 
technical  and  other  assistance  provided  by  private  concerns  under 
contract  to  AID — is  particularly  troublesome  and  raises  some  serious 
questions.  Because  of  its  magnitude  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
operates,  contract  foreign  aid  is  becoming  impossible  to  supervise 
effectively  and  to  evaluate  properly.  As  of  March  31  1963  the 

volume  of  this  aid  was  in  excess  of  $439  million.  If  contract  foreign 
aid  is  to  be  used  in  the  future,  current  policies  governing  such  aid 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  cost  of  contract  technicians  and 
specialists  must  be  substantially  reduced.  The  dollar  volume  of 
contracts  awarded  to  private  firms  and  institutions  must  be  rigidly 
controlled  And  the  implementation  of  all  contracts  must  be  "sub¬ 
jected  to  lull  and  thorough  supervision. 


OTHER  OBJECTIONABLE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  PRACTICES 

Certain  other  objectionable  practices  of  the  executive  branch 
wan  ant  mention  at  this  point.  These  include  entering  into  long¬ 
term  aid  commitments  without  prior  congressional  authorization  and 
the  misuse  of  the  contingency  fund. 

For  many  years  ignoring  repeated  congressional  objections,  the 
executive  branch  has  followed  the  practice  of  making  long-term 
aid  commitments  without  prior  congressional  authorization  Re- 
cently,  an  agreement  to  provide  $398.5  million  in  aid  to  Brazil— some 
o  it  from  future  year  authorizations  and  appropriations  for  the  foreign 
aid  program/— received  considerable  publicity.  Another  case  in 
pomt  is  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India.  It  may  be  correct  to  state 
mat  the  United  States  has  made  no  commitment  to  build  this  mill 
But  the  tact  is  that  AID  has  financed  a  basic  study  by  an  American 
steel  company,  provided  personnel  for  a  followup  on  technical  details, 
™  tbe, President  has  expressed  endorsement  of  the  proposed  project 
AH  of  these  steps  were  undertaken  before  the  Congress  had  an  oppor- 
tumty  to  study  the  magnitude  and  the  feasibility  of  the  Bokaro  steel 
mill.  Lnder  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  we  are 
uncommitted  to  this  project.  And,  finally,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  considering  this  bill,  the  executive 
branch  was  already  involved  in  making  commitments  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  connection  with  future  aid  to  Indonesia. 

In  these  and  other  cases,  once  the  commitment  is  made  by  the 
executive  branch,  the  argument  is  advanced  that  the  Congress  cannot 
tail  to  provide  the  necessary  authorization  and  funds  without  breaking 
faith  with  foreign  countries  and  causing  our  Nation  irreparable  harm 
abroad.  We  consider  this  a  specious  argument.  With  the  exception 
Progran?f  specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress,  no 
Sl  h??d  be  pr°Vldfd  an>T  long-term  aid  commitment  entered 

!"?Lynn  exTutlVe,  br,anch-  Some  of  the  amendments  embodied 
this  bill,  such  as  the  long  overdue  amendment  relating  to  aid  to 
Indonesia,  are  designed  to  enforce  this  principle. 

h„  I2Pfha3iZe:  ?he  Congress  should  not  debate  this  legislation 
S5od  to  fecytive  commitments.  The  Congress  must  insist  on 
independence  of  action  and  on  meaningful  sharing  of  authority  in  this 

moSirv'  tnS  1S  d°ne’  -^he  le§islative  process  will  become  a 

Executive and  ^  Congress  Wl11  become  a  rubber  stamp  of  the 
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The  use  of  the  contingency  fund  for  purposes  not  even  remotely 
related  to  emergency  situations  is  also  to  be  condemned.  The  con¬ 
tingency  fund  has  been  used  to  finance  a  variety  of  projects  not 
included  in  the  regular  budget — to  purchase  independence  day  gilts 
for  foreign  countries,  to  finance  United  Nations  operations  m  the 
Congo,  to  bail  out  financially  irresponsible  dictators,  and  to  pay  lor  a 
road  project  in  Afghanistan  which  had  been  a  part  of  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram  for  several  years.  Even  more  shocking  are  some  executive 
practices  relating  to  the  obligation  of  unspent  contingency  fund 
appropriations.  Out  of  the  $293  million  in  contingency  fund  appro¬ 
priations  used  in  fiscal  1962,  $87.9  million,  or  30  percent,  was  obligated 
during  the  last  month  of  the  year— $49  million  of  it  on  the  very  last 
dav.  While  the  executive  branch  is  to  be  commended  this  year  lor 
turning  back  to  the  Treasury  some  of  the  funds  appropriated  lor  the 
contingencv  fund,  we  believe  that  the  practices  described  above 
should  be  abandoned  promptly.  The  contingency  fund  was  intended 
for  emergency  situations  and  should  be  used  accordingh7. 

There  is  still  another  executive  branch  practice  which  we  hnd 
extremely  objectionable-  the  practice  of  permitting  the  use  of  our 
aid  to  create  or  to  expand  competition  by  recipient  governments  with 
private  enterprise.  Several  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
caution  against  such  use  of  funds  appropriated  lor  this  piogram. 
Nevertheless,  some  instances  have  been  called  to  our  attention  m 
which  U.S.  aid  has  been  so  employed,  even  to  the  extent  ot  fostering 
competition  by  recipient  governments  with  resident  business  ot 
American-owned  companies.  In  one  case,  U.S.  aid  was  provided  to 
a  foreign  government-owned  corporation  interested  m  establishing  a 
long-distance  communications  service.  The  government-owned  en¬ 
tity  then  proceeded  to  induce  the  appropriate  ministry  to  deny  the 
application  of  a  private  communications  company  to  perform  the 
same  service  with  equipment  already  on  order.  This,  ol  course, 
resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  the  order  placed  by  the  private  com¬ 
pany  and  in  the  use  of  AID  funds  to  meet  needs  which  could  have 
been  satisfied  by  private  industry.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
U.S.  aid  be  used,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  such  purposes. 

AID  AND  TRADE  WITH  RED  GOVERNMENTS 

One  of  the  tragic  errors  of  our  foreign  policy  since  1949  has  been  the 
direct  aid  provided  through  this  program  to  countries  with  Com¬ 
munist  governments.  We  refer  specifically  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
whose  peoples  are  stanchlv  anti-Communist.  The  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  in  these  countries  were  placed  in  control  in  the  closing  period 
of  World  War  II  as  a  result  of  the  Yalta  and  the  Potsdam  agreements. 
The  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  were  thereby  deprived  ol  the 
right  to  self-determination,  and  their  legitimate  prewar  officials  were 
driven  out  by  the  Communist  forces.  U.S.  diplomacy  condoned  these 

EC  Tha  Communist  dictators  of  Yugoslavia  since  1949  Mid;  of  Poland 
since  1957,  have  been  receiving  aid  by  fraudulently  claiming  that 
they  are  independent  of  the  international  Communist  conspiracy.  1  be 
executive  branch,  under  three  Presidents,  has  claimed  that  direct  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  was  necessary  to  wean  them  away  from 
Moscow’s  control.  The  facts  are  that  aid  to  a  Communist-dominated 
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government  merely  serves  to  perpetuate  its  insidious  control  over  the 
people  and  does  not  provide  for  their  material  or  political  well-being. 

We  discuss  this  subject  in  these  minority  views  since,  despite  a 
direct  prohibition  by  the  Congress  against  aid  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  we  are  fearful  that  the  executive  branch  intends  not  only  to 
restore  direct  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  but  hopes  to  extend  it  to 
other  Communist  countries  as  well. 

To  compound  the  tragedy  of  using  American  tax  dollars  to  support 
brutal  Communist  dictatorships,  we  find  the  present  administration 
determined  to  ignore  the  provisions  of  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act 
by  refusing  to  withdraw  the  "most  favored  nation”  tariff  status  from 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  In  1962,  section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  directed  the  President  to  revoke,  as  soon  as  'practicable,  the  “most 
favored  nation”  treatment  and  other  trade  concessions  accorded  to 
these  two  Red-dominated  countries.  The  executive  branch  has 
chosen  deliberately  to  disregard  this  section  of  the  Trade  Act  which 
should  be  respected  and  administered  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

To  compound  further  this  tragic  error  and  dubious  policy,  the 
executive  branch  attempted  to  repeal  this  provision  in  the  original 
draft  of  this  year’s  foreign  aid  bill  recommended  by  it  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  However,  as  a  direct  result  of  an  objection  from 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  in  recognition  of  the  strong  opposition  within  our  com¬ 
mittee,  this  attempt  to  repeal  section  231  has  been  temporarily 
abandoned. 

We  must  direct  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  being  processed  in  the  other  body  may  well  contain  repeal 
of  section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  It  is  our  intention  to 
guard  against  this  possibility  in  the  Conference  Committee  which  will 
ultimately  resolve  the  differences  between  the  two  authorization  bills. 

If  the  argument  for  the  huge  foreign  aid  expenditures  is  still  based 
on  halting  the  spread  of  communism,  it  is  completely  contradictory 
to  extend  any  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  or  to  provide  beneficial  trade 
advantages,  to  Communist  governments.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  a  Communist  government  exports  to  the  United  States'items 
of  which  its  own  people  are  deprived.  In  turn,  they  import  from  the 
United  States  materials  needed  to  expand  Communist  productive 
resources  in  direct  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  economic  bloc.  When 
applied  to  trade  relations  with  a  Communist  government,  free  trade 
is  actually  a  fiction. 

The  oppressed  peoples  of  Red-dominated  lands  do  not  benefit  from 
our  mistaken  policies.  We  repeat  that  aid  and  favorable  trade  con¬ 
ditions  extended  to  Communist  governments  serve  to  strengthen 
those,  governments  and  help  them  keep  those  people  in  bondage. 
This  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  our  historic  support  of  the  principle 
of  sell -determination  of  peoples,  and  an  affront  to  the  intelligenceiof 
the  American  taxpayer. 

A  THOROUGH  REVIEW  OF  THE  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  IS  LONG 

OVERDUE 

Military  assistance  has  long  accounted  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
foreign  aid  expenditures.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  Kurope  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  render  imperative  a 
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thorough  and  dispassionate  reappraisal  of  this  program.  We  further 
believe  that  the  issues  raised  by  the  Clay  Committee  provide  a  logical 
starting  point  for  such  a  review. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Clay  Committee  and  other  observers,  our 
military  assistance  has  been  used  lor  a  variety  of  purposes  not  all 
of  them  equally  compelling.  Military  assistance  funds  have  helped 
to  finance  national  military  establishments  in  prosperous  Western 
Europe,  and  to  promote  military  buildups  in  some  of  the  developing 
countries.  They  have  been  used  to  support  excessively  large  armies 
in  some  countries,  and  to  prop  up  undemocratic  regimes  in  others. 
Continued  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  each  of  these  purposes  is 
open  to  question.  But  over  and  above  these  considerations,  one 
basic  issue  demands  our  attention.  Are  the  objectives  of  the  military 
assistance  program  realistic,  and  is  its  magnitude  justified  by  the 
contributions  of  our  allies  to  our  common,  collective  security?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  security  pioblem 

confronting  the  free  world.  ... 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  plans  for  a  collective  defense  system  within 
the  North  Atlantic  community — a  system  which  could  enhance  the 
security  of  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well — have  suffered  some  severe 
setbacks  in  recent  times.  For  over  15  years,  while  Western  Europe 
proceeded  with  the  task  of  reconstruction,  the  United  States — working 
with  and  through  NATO— shouldered  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  security  of  the  free  world.  That  task— and  that  'primary  mission 
of  NATO— have  been  accomplished.  Western  Europe  stands  today 
on  its  own  feet  economically.  It  is  fully  capable  o!  contributing  a 
fair  share  to  the  common  defense.  What  seems  to  be  lacking  on  the 
part  of  our  allies,  however,  is  the  willingness  to  discharge  that  responsi¬ 
bility  within  the  framework  of  an  acceptable  collective  security  system. 

NATO  does  not  constitute  such  a  system.  The  integrated  supply 
system  which  we  have  worked  hard  to  achieve  has  not  gotten  off  the 
ground.  Military  contributions  of  many  of  the  member  countries 
have  failed  to  measure  up  to  NATO  requirements  and  goals.  Most  of 
the  allied  forces  “earmarked”  for  NATO  are  not  actually  under  the 
control  of  that  organization  but  remain  under  the  control  of  individual 
member  nations.  The  control  over  NATO  military  decisions  in  time 
of  emergency  rests  with  the  North  Atlantic  Council  (also  referred  to 
as  Council  of  Ministers)  within  which  any  single  member  can  make 
prompt  and  decisive  action  impossible.  NATO  does  not  at  present 
provide,  as  anticipated,  a  satisfactory  instrument  of  collective  security. 

We  believe  that  the  continuation  of  the  current  policy  under  which 
the  United  States  still  provides  for  most  of  the  security  requirements 
of  Western  Europe — and  of  other  areas — should  be  subject  to  closer 
scrutiny.  Our  prosperous  allies  should  take  concrete  steps  to  assume 
a  larger  portion  of  the  burdens  of  free  world  defense.  Until  they  do, 
we  ought  to  be  less  liberal  with  our  assistance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  contribution  which  the  foreign  aid  program,  as  currently  admin¬ 
istered,  makes  to  our  national  interest  and  security  is  discouragingly 
low  in  relation  to  its  multi-billion-dollar  cost.  . 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  there  is  no  selectivity  in  the  dispensing  of 
our  aid.  The  taxpayers’  dollars  are  handed  out  through  a  multi- 
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plicity  of  “banking  windows”  to  virtually  every  country  in  the  world. 

Administrative  abuses  and  excesses  still  abound  in  spite  of  repeated 
congressional  efforts  to  curb  them. 

Executive  commitments  handcuff  the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legislative  responsibilities,  making  effective  congressional  control  over 
this  program  impossible. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  face  up  squarely  to  these  basic  questions: 

Can  the  United  States,  with  a  combined  public  and  private  debt  of 
$1,700  billion,  continue  to  try  to  police  and  wet-nurse  the  whole  world? 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to  spend  billions  on  foreign  aid 
when  the  recipients  of  our  assistance — the  rich  and  the  poor  alike — 
appear  so  little  concerned  about  helping  themselves  and  helping  each 
other? 

In  our  opinion,  the  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is  “No.” 

We  believe  it  is  high  time  for  the  Congress  to  pause  and  take  a  hard, 
realistic  look  at  this  entire  program.  We  must  put  away  the  carrot 
and  lay  the  facts  of  life  before  our  allies.  We  must  enunciate  specific 
objectives  which  are  within  our  means  to  achieve  through  foreign 
aid.  And  we  must  concentrate  and  sharpen  our  effort  to  secure  those 
objectives. 

Most  of  all,  we  must  not  fool  ourselves  that  the  bill  accompanying 
this  report  will  accomplish  any  of  these  long  overdue  reforms. 

In  the  public  interest,  this  is  the  course  which  we  should  follow. 
Until  we  do,  the  public  interest  demands  that  this  legislation  be 
defeated. 

To  sum  up — 

The  aid  program  musf  be  completely  revised. 

The  aid  program  must  be  brought,  in  all  its  financial  aspects, 
under  the  unfettered  control  of  the  Congress. 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  to  the  actual  amount  which 
the  recipient  countries  can  absorb  effectively,  and  deobligated 
funds  must  immediately  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

The  aid  program  must  be  withheld  from  countries  which  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  territorial  expansion. 

The  aid  program  must  have  stricter  administrative  supervision- 
and  all  “featherbedding”  practices  must  be  terminated. 

The  aid  program  must  require  specific  congressional  author¬ 
ization  for  each  project  exceeding  $50  million. 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  exclusively  to  non-Communist 
countries. 

The  aid  program  must  contain  stronger  safeguards  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  our  aid  to  finance  government-owned  productive 
facilities  which  compete  with  private  enterprise  in  the  recipient 
countries. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 

E.  Y.  Berry. 

James  F.  Battin. 

H.  R.  Gross. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
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A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1963”. 

5  PART  I 

6  Chapter  1 — Policy 

7  Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

8  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 

9  and  section  101,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby 

10  deleted. 

11  Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
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1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  statement  of  policy,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph,  strike 
out  “should  emphasize  long-range  development  assistance” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “shall  emphasize  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  assistance”. 

(h )  Immediately  after  the  seventh  paragraph,  insert  the 
following : 

“The  Congress  further  declares  that,  in  order  to  assure 
that  each  program  of  assistance  under  this  part  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  policies  stated  in  this  section,  each  request  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  such  program  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  statement  setting  forth — 

“  ( 1 )  the  purposes  of  such  program, 

“(2)  the  specific  objectives  of  such  program,  and 
“(3)  the  priorities  assigned  to  such  purposes  and 

objectives, 

which  will  be  adhered  to  in  the  administration  of  such 
program.” 

(c)  The  eighth  paragraph  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  funds  great  attention  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the  United 
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States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which  do  not,  as  a  result  of 
United  States  assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this 
Act,  whether  or  not  such  efforts  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China.” 

(d)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  paragraph  insert  the 
following : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  of  assistance  under  chapter  2  of  this  part, 
every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  such 
assistance  is  not  diverted  to  short-term  emergency  purposes 
(such  as  budgetary  purposes,  balance-of-payments  purposes, 
or  military  purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not  essential  to 
the  long-range  economic  development  of  recipient  countries. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  short-term  emer¬ 
gency  purposes  such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  should  be  met,  to  the  extent  possible,  through  inter¬ 
national  institutions  (such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund)  which  are  equipped  to  condition  assistance  on  im¬ 
mediate  economic  and  monetary  reform.” 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  is  amended 
by  inserting  “  (including  private  enterprise  within  such 
countries)  ”  immediately  after  “countries”. 

(f)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  para- 
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graph  insert  the  following  new  sentence :  “In  particular,  the 
Congress  urges  that  other  industrialized  free-world  countries 
increase  their  contributions  and  improve  the  forms  and  terms 
of  their  assistance  so  that  the  burden  of  the  common  undertak¬ 
ing,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  shall  he  equitably  borne 
by  all.” 

Chapter  2— Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  103.  The  second  sentence  of  section  201  (b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
loans  from  the  development  loan  fund,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “  (1)  whether  financing  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms,  including  private  sources  within  the  United 
States,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed,  including  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause  (5) . 

(c)  Insert  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  second  sentence  the  following:  and  (7)  the  economic 
de1'  elopment  plans  of  the  requesting  countrv,  which  plans 
should  specifically  provide  for  appropriate  participation  Ity 
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private  enterprise  and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a  projection  of  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  plans  with  respect  to  the  overall 
economic  development  of  such  country”. 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  development  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  211  (a) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause  (5) 
contained  in  the  second  sentence  thereof ;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following:  “,  and  (7) 
whether  such  activity  could  be  financed  through  a  de¬ 
velopment  loan  available  under  title  I  of  this  chapter”. 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and  substitute 
“1964”  and  “$217,000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
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available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use”  and  “for¬ 
eign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  under  any  Act.  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish”  be¬ 
fore  the  word  “assistance”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  $12,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  shall  be  available  for 
direct  dollar  costs  in  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Government 
under  any  Act.” 

TITLE  III— INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 
Sec.  105.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly  owned”  in¬ 
sert  “(determined  without  regard  to  any  shares,  in 
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aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued 
and  subscribed  share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held 
by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation) 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,300,000,000” 
in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$2,500,000,000”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$180,000,000” 
in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute  “$300,000,000”. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in  the 
fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222  (a),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221(b)”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222  (b),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221  (b)  ”  in  both  places 
it  appears  and  substituting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222  (d),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  221  (b)  and  224  of  this 
part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first 
out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222  (b)  as  long  as  such  fees 
are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any, 
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realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  imder  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section  413  (b)  (4) 
(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  222  (f) 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  202  (b)  and  413(b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all 
guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section  222  (d) 
of  this  part.” 
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(f)  Amend  section  222  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“  (g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue  a  guaranty 
under  section  221  (b) ,  the  President  shall  consider  the  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  effect  of  the  dollar  investment  under  such 
guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 

States.” 

(g)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing 

projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows: 

(1  )  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$  150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) . 

TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOE  PEOGEESS 
Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Poreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to  general 

authority,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b) ,  amend  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof  by  inserting  immediately  after  “reason¬ 
able  terms”  the  following:  “(including  private  sources 
within  the  United  States) ,  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 

interest,”. 
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(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “economical”  and 
substitute  “economically”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development”  and  substitute  “agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I”. 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “1963”  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein  the  following:  “and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964”. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and 
“$148,900,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$136,050,- 
000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4— Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$380,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund, 
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1  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000’  and 

2  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1964”  and  “$200,000,000”, 

3  respectively. 

4  PART  II 

5  Chapter  1 — Policy 

6  Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Poreign  Assistance 

7  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 

8  and  section  501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  de- 

9  leted. 

10  Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Poreign  Assist- 

11  ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  as- 

12  sistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

13  (a)  In  section  504  (a) ,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
II  strike  out  “the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,- 

15  000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums”  and  substi- 

16  tute  “fiscal  year  1964”  and  “$1,225,000,000,  which”, 

17  respectively. 

18  (b)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author- 

19  ;ty,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 

20  substitute  “1964”. 

21  (c)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter,  add  the  following  new 

22  section : 

23  “Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 

24  Africa.— No  military  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 

25  grant  basis  to  any  country  in  Africa,  except  for  internal 
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security  requirements  or  for  programs  described  in  section 
505  (b)  of  this  chapter.” 

PART  III 

Chapter  1— General  Provisions 
Sec.  301.  Section  601  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para¬ 
graphs  : 

(5)  utilize,  wherever  practicable,  the  services  of 
United  States  private  enterprise  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  tech¬ 
nical  fields  such  as  engineering)  ;  and 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationali¬ 
zation,  expropriation,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership 
or  control,  of  private  investment  and  discriminatory  or 

other  actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken  bv 

•* 

countries  leceiving  assistance  under  this  Act.  which  di¬ 
vert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new  wealth, 
employment,  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private  investment 
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1  essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth  and  development 

2  of  those  countries.” 

3  Sec.  302.  Section  611  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

4  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  completion  of 

5  plans  and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “circular 

6  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget”  and  substituting  “the 

7  Memorandum  of  the  President  dated  May  15,  1962”. 

8  Sec.  303.  Section  620  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

9  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

10  furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba,  is  amended  as  follows : 

11  (a)  Insert  “  ( 1 )  ”  immediately  after  “  (a)  ”. 

12  (b)  Insert  immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 

13  the  following  new  sentence:  “No  funds  provided  under  this 

14  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  any  voluntary  contribution  to 

15  any  international  organization  or  program  for  financing  proj- 

16  ects  of  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  present  Gov- 

17  ernment  of  Cuba.”. 

18  (c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para- 

19  graph: 

20  “  (2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Presi- 

21  dent  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  no  assistance  shall 

22  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  government  of  Cuba,  nor 

23  shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any  quota  authorizing  the 
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4  importation  of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States  or  to 

2  receive  any  other  benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 

3  until  the  President  determines  that  such  government  has 

4  taken  appropriate  steps  according  to  international  law  stand- 

5  ards  to  return  to  United  States  citizens,  and  to  entities  not 

6  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 

7  citizens,  or  to  provide  equitable  compensation  to  such  citizens 

8  and  entities  for  property  taken  from  such  citizens  and  en- 

9  tities  on  or  after  January  1,  1959,  by  the  Government  of 

10  Cuba.” 

11  Sec.  304.  Section  620  (e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

12  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  suspension  of  assist- 

13  ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

14  (a)  In  clause  (2) ,  immediately  after  “operational  con- 

15  ditions,”,  insert  “or  has  taken  other  actions,”. 

16  (b)  Strike  out  “equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for 

17  such  property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange”  and  insert 

18  in  lieu  thereof  “speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 

19  convertible  foreign  exchange  equivalent  to  the  full  value 

20  thereof”. 

21  Sec.  305.  Section  620  (f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

22  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

23  furnishing  certain  assistance  to  Communist  countries,  is 

24  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  after 
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“Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics”  the  following:  “(in¬ 
cluding  its  captive  constituent  republics) 

Sec.  306.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

“  (i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against — 

“  ( 1 )  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such  militarv  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  he  has  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  this  Act. 
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“  (j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 
Indonesia  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia 
under  this  Act.” 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  307.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  strike  out  “two  shall 
have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “one  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  strike  out  “nine”  and 
substitute  “ten”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “paragraphs  (2) 
and”  and  substitute  “paragraph”. 

(b)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates  to  experts, 
consultants,  and  retired  officers,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 
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(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor  shall 
such  service”  and  substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as 
an  expert  or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not”. 

(c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  missions  and  staffs 
abroad,  add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 

"(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States 
citizen  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a  United 
States  Government  employee  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any  successor  Com¬ 
mittee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  said 
Committee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Such  person  may  receive  such  compensation  and 
allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  authorized  for  a  chief 
of  mission,  class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the 
President  may  determine.  Such  persons  may  also,  in  the 
President’s  discretion,  receive  any  other  benefits  and  per¬ 
quisites  available  under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  established  under  this 
section,” 
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(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to  general  author¬ 
ities,  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (k)  : 

“  (k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including 
grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university,  college, 
or  other  educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  predetermined 
fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element 
thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred.” 

(e)  Amend  section  636,  which  relates  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“  (h)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  (1)  countries  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies  to 
meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  services  rendered  in 
conjunction  with  such  programs,  and  (2)  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  are  utilized  to  meet  the  costs 
of  such  contractual  and  other  services.” 

(f)  Amend  section  637  (a) ,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$53,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$54,000,000”,  respectively. 
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Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  308.  Section  644  (f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  definition  of  defense 
services,  is  amended  by  inserting  “including  orientation” 
after  “training”  the  first  time  it  appears. 

Sec.  309.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended 
balances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law 
86-735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

PABT  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 
Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22 
U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500,000,000”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “$700,000,000”. 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause  “That  this 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘the  Latin  American  Development  and 
Chilean  Reconstruction  Act’ 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  101  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to  the 
sale  of  commodities  under  such  agreements  which  are  not 
less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates  legally 
obtainable  from  the  Government  or  agencies  thereof  in 
the  respective  countries.” 

(b)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  President 
shall  utilize  foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title 
in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.” 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “economic  development”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“economic  and  community  development”. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  571  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  final 
period  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That 
in  individual  cases  when  personally  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  further  extension  may  be  made.” 

(b)  Section  911  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
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as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “on 
authorized  home  leave;”  the  following:  “accompanying  him 
for  representational  purposes  on  authorized  travel  within  the 
country  of  his  assignment  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment,  but  in  no  case 
to  exceed  one  member  of  his  family;”. 

(c)  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  921(d),  re¬ 
lating  to  use  of  Government  vehicles,  and  by  inserting  iim- 
mediately  after  section  913  the  following  new  section: 

“USB  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  OR  LEASED  VEHICLES 
“Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  78) , 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  any  principal  officer  to  approve 
the  use  of  Government  owned  or  leased  vehicles  located  at 
his  post  for  transportation  of  United  States  Government 
employees  and  their  dependents  when  public  transportation 
is  unsafe  or  not  available.” 

j(d)  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

“Paut  I — Educational  Facilities 
“Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
educational  facilities  are  not  available,  or  that  existing  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  are  inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
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of  American  citizens  stationed  outside  the  United  States 
engaged  in  carrying  out  Government  activities,  lie  is  author¬ 
ized,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  establish,  operate, 
and  maintain  primary  schools,  and  school  dormitories  and 
related  educational  facilities  for  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  outside  the  United  States,  or  to  make  grants  of  funds 
for  such  purposes,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  educational 
lacilities.  The  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act,  1926,  as  amended,  and  of  paragraphs  (h)  and  (i)  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State’,  approved  August  1, 
1956  (5  U.S.C.  170h(h)  and  170h(i)  ),  may  be  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  in  providing  assistance  for  educational 
facilities.  Assistance  may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  hiring,  transporting,  and  payment  of  teachers  and  other 
necessary  personnel.” 

Sec.  404.  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State”,  approved 
August  1,  1956  (5  U.S.C.  170f-170t) ,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  after  section  12  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  established  a  working  capital 
fund  for  the  Department  of  State,  which  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses  (including  those 
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authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  ) 
and  equipment,  necessary  for  maintenance  and  operation 
in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  (l)  central 
reproduction,  editorial,  data  processing,  audiovisual,  library 
and  administrative  support  services;  (2)  central  supply 
services  for  supplies  and  equipment  (including  repairs) , 
and  (3)  such  other  administrative  services  as  the  Secretary, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines 
may  be  performed  more  advantageously  and  more  economi¬ 
cally  as  central  services.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
of  the  amount  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  supply 
inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories  on 
order,  pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
fund,  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the 
related  liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations,  together  with  any 
appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  capital. 
Not  to  exceed  $750,000  in  net  assets  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  fund  for  purposes  of  providing  capital.  The  fund 
shall  be  reimbursed,  or  credited  with  advance  payments, 
from  applicable  appropriations  and  funds  of  the  Department 
of  State,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  other  sources  author¬ 
ized  by  law,  for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will 
approximate  the  expense  of  operations,  including  accrual 
of  annual  leave  and  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  fund.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other  receipts 
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1  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property  or  in  payment  for  loss  or 

2  damage  to  property  held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  trans- 

3  ferred  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  of  the 

4  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  earnings  which  the  Secretary  deter- 

5  mines  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  fund.  There  is  hereby 
q  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
7  necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the  fund.” 

g  Sec.  405.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
9  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by  the 

10  United  States  in  parliamentary  conferences  of  the  North 

11  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization”,  approved  July  11,  1956 

12  (70  Stat.  523),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  not 

13  to  exceed  eighteen  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed 

14  f°  meet  jointly  and  annually  with  representative  parliamen- 

15  tary  groups  from  other  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty 

16  Organization)  members,  for  discussion  of  common  problems 

17  in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in 

18  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

19  Sec.  406.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  104  (b) 

20  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104 

21  (b)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “There  is  hereby 

22  established  in  the  Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Con- 

23  sular  and  Migration  Affairs  to  be  headed  by  an  administra- 

24  for  with  the  title  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  with 
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compensation  equal  to  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State/’. 

(2)  The  individual  holding  the  position  of  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  reappointed  to  the  position  of 
administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration  Af¬ 
fairs  in  the  Department  of  State  solely  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(b)  (1)  Clause  (2)  of  section  104(a)  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Bureau  of  Consular 
and  Migration  Affairs”. 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  104  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “bureau  of  security,  and  consular  affairs” 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “bureau  of  consular  and 

% 

MIGRATION  AFFAIRS”. 

(3)  Section  101(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (1))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration 
Affairs”. 
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(4)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents  contained  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

which  appears  under  the  center  heading 

“Title  I — General" 
is  amended  by  striking  out — 

“Sec.  104.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale;  Bureau  of  Secu¬ 
rity  and  Consular  Affairs.” 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

“Sec.  104.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  Bureau  of  Con¬ 
sular  and  Migration  Affairs.”. 

(5)  All  provisions  of  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  shall 
hereafter  be  deemed  to  refer  to  such  Bureau  by  the  name 
of  the  “Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration  Affairs”. 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  212  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182  (f)  ) ,  as  so  redesignated 
by  section  109(c)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  535),  is  hereby  redesig¬ 
nated  as  subsection  (i) . 
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FOOD  STAMP.  The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Food  Stamp  Program  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  5733, 
roposed  Food  Stamp  Act  (amended,  a  clean  bill  to  be  introduced),  p 

Rep.  Vanik  criticized  speculation  on  the  sugar  futures  market 
the  recent  increased  sugar  prices  for  the  housewife,  p. 


14.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 14202 


Rep.  Nerjsen  questioned  a  report  that  Secretary  Freeman  offered  U.  S.  aid  to 

improve  RussV^n  agriculture  and  inserted  an  article  discussing  the  matter, 
p.  14206 

Rep,  ForemanVriticized  the  foreign  aid  program  and  Secretary  Freeman  for 
reportedly  committing  the  U.  S.  to  give  additional  aid /o  Yugoslavia,  p. 

14202 

Rep.  Staebler  spok^e  in  support  of  continuing  U.  £/  foreign  aid  to  other 
countries,  pp.  14195- 

Several  Representatives  spoke  in  support  of  th/  foreign  aid  program  and 
opposed  the  idea  that  foreign  aid  is  the  main  c^use  of  our  present  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  pp.  14ZV2-23 


15.  EDUCATION;  FEDERAL  AID.  Rep.  'Rowell  insert^  "a  statement  of  Federal  programs 
under  which  institutions  with  religious  affiliations  receive  Federal  funds 
through  grants  or  loans.”  Included  are /the  USDA  National  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  the  special  milk  program,  aiW  forestry  research,  pp.  1414^-8 


16, 


17, 


RECLAMATION.  Rep.  Kirwan  criticizedf^Life  magazine  article  stating  that  water 
resource  development  and  irrigation  farming  are  great  national  needs  which 
cause  a  very  small  amount  of  surplus  production  involving  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  pp.  14196-14200 

Rep,  Ullman  urged  continued  expansion  o£\the  reclamation  program  as  a  means 
of  preventing  future  food  s/ortages  and  to  reclaim  potential  farmlands, 
p.  14211 


EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK, 
file  a  report  on  H. 


Th/”Daily  Digest”  states  thcJt  the  Conferees  agreed  to 
3872,  the  Export-Import  Ban\ extension  bill,  and  ”As 


agreed  by  the  conferees,  the  bill  would  (1)  omit  pr<^isions  relating  to  types 
of  financing  for  t he  Export-Import  Bank,  (2)  extend  for  5  years  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  an:  1945,  (3)  increase  from  $7  billion  tV$9  billion  the  lend¬ 
ing  authority  91  the  Bank,  and  (4)  increase  insurance  coverage  from  $1  billion 
to  $2  billion/  p.  D363 

Rep.  PelLy  criticized  the  back-door  financing  provisions'*^  the  Export- 
Import  Banjc  extension  bill.  p.  14200 

18.  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Rep.  Roosevelt  urged  combining  H.  R.  7152,  the  proposed  Civil 
Right/Act  of  1963  with  H.  R.  405,  the  proposed  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act.  pp.  14200-2 


19/AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Conzalez  criticized  the  president  of  the  U.  S. 

Chamber  of  Commerce's  remarks  "to  label  the  area  redevelopment  assistance 
program  as  one  instance  of  vote  buying,”  pp.  14210-1 


-4 


Rep.  Pelly  agreed  with  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's  presidents  remarks 
and  criticized  ARA's  "attempt  to  discredit"  him  and  cited  a  Life  magazine 
article  as  defending  his  point  of  view.  pp.  14234-6 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


20.  FUTURE  FARMERS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Young,  N.  Dak.,  inserting  an 

article  announcing  that  a  constituent  had  been  named  one  of  four  ouj^tanding 
farmers  in  the  U.S.  pp.  A5152-3 


21.  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Gonzalez  inserting  an^rticle, 
"Lobby  Campaigns  To  Revive  Bracero  Bill."  pp.  A5166-7 


22.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Fascell  expressing  his  support  for 
the  foreign  ai&  program,  but  at  the  same  time  favoring  a  Constant  reappraisal 
and  evaluation  of  the  program,  pp.  A5167-8 

Extension  of  rdi^arks  of  Rep.  Zablocki  inserting  an  /Article,  "Most  Foreign 
Aid  Now  Spent  With  U,  S.  Firms."  pp.  A5172-3 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  O'Hara  inserting  an/article  "as  evidence  of 
what  foreign  aid  can  accomplish."  p.  A5205 


23.  ELECTRIFICATION.  ExtensioV  of  remarks  of  Rep.  flfi.se n  commending  REA  programs 
and  inserting  an  article  oi^the  extension  of  ^electricity  to  the  Yaak  River 
valley,  p.  A5172 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep^  Saylor  inserting  an  article  opposing  the 
expansion  of  Bonneville  power  marketing  ^rea  into  southern  Idaho,  pp. 
A5198-9 


( 


24.  IRRIGATION.  Extension  of  remarks  ofyfclep.  Martin  inserting  an  article  describ¬ 
ing  the  irrigation  of  the  Imperia^VaMey,  Calif,  pp.  A5192-3 


25.  ORGANIZATION.  S.  2046,  by  Se/.  Miller,  to  establish  an  Office  of  Community 

Development  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pr^ident;  to  Government  Operations 
Committee.  Remarks  of  aatiior,  pp.  14053-5 


26.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  S.  Con  ites  55,  by  Sen.  Humphrey,  toM:reate  a  Joint  Committee  on 
International  Trade  Policy;  to  Foreign  Relatione  Coftoittee.  Remarks  of  author 
pp.  14055-7 


I 


27.  ANIMALS.  H.  R.  8077,  by  Rep.  Pepper,  to  provide  for  hum^e  treatment  of 

animals  used  ior  experiment  and  research  by  recipients  of  grants  from  the  United 
States,  and  by  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Unite<^States;  to 
Interstate  *md  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 


28.  PATENTS.  /H.  R.  8043,  by  Rep.  Belcher,  to  fix  certain  fees  payab] 
Commissioner  of  Patents;  to  Judiciary  Committee. 


to  the 


29.  INFORMATION.  H.  R.  8046,  by  Rep,  Fascell,  to  amend  section  3  of  the  >^minis- 

trative  Procedure  Act,  chapter  324,  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Snat,  238), 
clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to  information;  to  Judiciary 
Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  142Q9-10 


ELECTRICITY.  H.  R.  8058,  by  Rep,  Langen,  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act,  as 
amended,  in  repsect  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  over 
nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Remarks 
of  author  p.  14204 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  7885 


August  14,  1963. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  O’Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  493] 

'Pile  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  493,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  493 

[Report  No.  686] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  14, 1963 

Mr.  O’Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  he  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (II. It.  7885)  to 

5  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 

6  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 

7  against  said  hill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 

8  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  hill  and  continue  not  to 

9  exceed  five  hours,  to  he  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 

10  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 

11  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  hill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 

12  ment  under  the  live-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 


Y 


2 


1  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 

2  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 

3  as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 

4  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 

5  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 

6  tion  to  recommit. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  subcommittee  voted  to^  report  USDA  administrative  omnibus  bill. 
House  debated  foreign  aid  authorization  bill\  Senate  passed  public  debt  bill. 
Sen.  Yarborough  defended  REA  prograjjn  Sen,  Mri^ler  discussed  possible  effects  of 
inaction  on  new  wheats  1-egi  slat  ion. 


I) 


SENATE 


1.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  By  a  va£e  of  57  to  31,  passed  without  amen  diSen  dment  H.  R.  7824,  to 

extend  the  existing  temporary  public  debt  limit  of  $309  biVlion  until  November 
30,  1963.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  pp\y14569-70,  14597-604 

2.  ELECTRIFICATION^  Sen.  Yarborough  commended  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 

tion  and  defended  it  against : recent  criticism  by  Life  magazine.  \pp.  14554-6 
Sen.  McQ/ee  inserted  a  statement  by  the  president  of  the  Wyoming\State  Rural 
Electric  Association  supporting  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  hydroelectric 
powerplsmt  on  the  Snake  River  at  Burns  Creek,  p.  14558 

Sen*  Metcalf  commended  the ^formation  of  the  Mid-Continent  Area  Powe^v Planners 
to  coordinate  the  planning,  construction,  and  operation  of  the  electric  power 
supply  facilities  in  certain  areas  of  Mid-west.  pp.  14570-81 

3.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Miller  inserted  an  article  reviewing  difficulties  within  \he 
European  Common  Market  in  agreeing  on  common  objectives.  pp.  14586-7 

Sen.  McIntyre  urged  that  Congress  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Trade, 
p.  14613  ‘  *  v: 


,  WHEAT.  Sen.  Miller  inserted  an  article  discussing  the  possible  effects  of 
increased  wheat  production  on  other  agricultural  commodities  if  action  is 
taken  to  curtail  the  production  of  wheat,  pp.  14585-6  \  /  *.■1 


5  MARKETING  Sen.  Hart  spoke  in  support  of  legislation  to  provide  stricte 

regulations  on  the  labeling  of  packages  iri  commerce  and  inserted  several  items 

on  the  matter,  pp.  14564-6 


6.  INTEREST 'RATES.  Sen.  Douglas  inserted  an  article  explaining  the  objectives  of 
proposed  truth-in-lending  legislation,  pp.  14553-4 


7.  DEPRESSED  AREAS.  Sen.  Keating  submitted  an  amendment  to  provide  increased  de¬ 
fense  work  in  economically  depressed  areas,  pp.  14548-9 


8.  FEDERAL  AID.  SenNkibicoff  submitted  (for  himself  and  Sen.  Keating)  a  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  1734,  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of/1963,  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  programs  or  activities  financed  ttijm  Federal  funds, 
pp.  14547-8 


9.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Sen.  Fulbrifcht  defended  the  public/ works  program  against  recent  ( 


criticism  by  a  Life  magazine  article,  pp.  14560-2 

Passed  without  amendment  i5.  J.  Res.  87,  1 9/provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  week  commencing  September’ 8,  1963,  as  National  Public  Works  Week.  p.  14605 


10.  RADIATION.  Sen.  Moss  expressed  concern  over  the  amount  of  radioactive  iodine 
found  in  Utah,  particularly  in  milk.  p/ 14599 


11.  ADJOURNED  until  Fri.,Aug.  23.  p;  14{ 

*  HOUSE 


12.  OMNIBUS  BILL.  The  DepartmentalOversight  and,  Consumer  Relations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  toN;he  full.  Committee  with  amendment 
H.  R.  7155,  the  administrative  omnibus  bill  t<A|acilitate  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultures  p.  D651 


13.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
pp.  14618-54 


15.  SUPPLIES.  peived  from  the  Comptroller  General  a  report  on  '\he  unnecessary 

depot  har  ng  and  transportation  costs  of  supply  items  by  th^Federal  Supply 
Service  «  elected  regional  offices  of  the  General  Services  Aahlinistration,'  * 
to  GoveiU  t  Operations  Committee,  p.  14671 


alcott  and  Gonzalez  debated  the  merit 
program,  pp.  14556-7 


of  extending  the 


ITEMS  In  /PPENDIX 


16.  L^fNDS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep*  Rogers  (Tex.)  inserting  an  address  b^Rep. 
'Aspinall  urging  a  legislative  program  to  satisfy  increased  demands  for  th« 
use  of  the  public  domain  lands,  pp.  A5303-5 


INFORMATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hosmer  criticizing  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Market  News  Service  by  this  Department,  p.  A5308 
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‘Subsection  (c)  of  section  245  of  the  Im- 
igration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  held 
be  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  Mercedes 
jinson  Orr.” 

amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend¬ 
ed  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill\vas  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was\amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes  Robin¬ 
son  Orr.’ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

BRIG.  GEN.  FREDV:.  GRAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bili\(H.R.  5583) 
for  the  relief  of  Brig.  Gen.  Fi'ed  C.  Gray. 

There  being  no  objection,  \he  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and\House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  .the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  ai>jd 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Brigadier  General  Fred  C.  Gray,  United 
States  Air  Force,  a  monetary  award  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  Brigadier  General  Fred  C.  Gray  against 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  personal  property  by  a  fire  on 
September  1,  1955,  in  the  quarters  assigned 
to  him  at  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 
In  computing  the  monetary  award  to  which 
Brigadier  General  Fred  C.  Gray  is  entitled, 
all  items  destroyed  by  the  fire  shall  be  valued 
at  acquisition  or  replacement  cost,  which¬ 
ever  is  higher,  without  regard  to  deprecia¬ 
tion  or  the  maximum  limitations  prescribed 
by  administrative  regulations:  Provided, 
That  nd  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  there¬ 
of  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per¬ 
son  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000, 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

Page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  “a  monetary 
award  in  an  amount  determined  by  the/Bec- 
retary  of  the  Air  Force”  and  insert  “tpe  sum 
of  $2,708.30”. 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  “Florida.”  >6id  insert 
“Florida:”. 

“Page  2,  lines  1  to  6,  strike  “16  computing 
the  monetary  award  to  which  Ifrigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Fred  C.  Gray  is  entitled,  all  items  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fire  shall  bervalued  at  acqui¬ 
sition  or  replacement  ^ost,  whichever  is 
higher,  without  regard^  to  depreciation  or 
the  maximum  limitations  prescribed  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  regulations :  ”. 

Page  2,  line  7,  sj»rike  “in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof”. , 

The  comijmtee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  billAvas  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read/a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  aOd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  >was  laid  on  the  table. 


STEAMSHIP  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  BALTIMORE-WATERFRONT 
GUARD  ASSOCIATION 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5753) 
relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  qual¬ 
ification  of  the  Steamship  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Baltimore-Waterfront  Guard 
Association  pension  fund  as  a  qualified 
trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Steamship  Trade  Association  of  Baltimore, 
Incorporated-Waterfront  Guard  Association 
of  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  Local  1852  Inde¬ 
pendent  Watchmen’s  Association  pension 
fund  which  was  established  by  collective 
bargaining  agreement  effective  April  1,  1955, 
and  which  has  been  held  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  constitute  a  qualified 
trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code, 
for  years  ending  on  or  after  June  2,  1962, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
qualified  trust  under  such  section  401  (: 
kand  to  have  been  exempt  from  taxation 
ider  section  501(a)  for  the  period  bpgin- 
ifi?ig  on  April  1,  1955,  and  ending  on  Jane  2, 
but  only  if  it  is  shown  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  that  the  trust  has  imt  in  this 
period  \een  operated  in  a  manner  which 
would  jeopardize  the  interest#  of  its  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  \ 

The  bill  tttas  ordered/[o  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tilled  timeywas  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  amf  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  oKtfie  table. 
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amendments  we 


WILLI/ 


L.  BERRYMAN 


The  committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engiySsed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  thp' third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  t 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESENTATION 
OF  AN  AIR  FORCE  MEDAL  OF  REC¬ 
OGNITION  TO  ua/.  GEN.  BENJA¬ 
MIN  D.  FOULOIS/ RETIRED 


the  joint  resolution 
thorize  the  presenta- 
rce  Medal  of  Recogni- 
.  Benjamin  D.  Foulois, 


The  Clerk/called  the-bill  (H.R.  7491) 
for  the  relief  of  William  TL.  Berryman. 

There  Joeing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  thamill,  as  follows : 

Be  iy  enacted  by  the  Senate  dtod  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  yitates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TBiat  the 
Sretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  Is  here¬ 
in  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
/any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  Willte 
L.  Berryman,  in  full  settlment  of  all  clair 
against  the  United  States.  That  such  sum\ 
represents  the  financial  loss  incurred  by  Mr. 
Berryman,  resulting  from  a  physical  injury 
received  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  November 
22,  1949.  This  claim  is  not  cognizable  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  of  1946. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

Page  1,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  “This  claim 
is  not  cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  of  1946.”. 

Page  1,  line  11,  add  the  following:  “No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000.” 


The  Clerk  call 
(S.J.  Res.  51) 
tion  of  an  Air 
tiori  to  Maj. 
retired. 

There  beitfig  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Major  General  Benjamin  D.  Fou¬ 
lois  (retired)  enlisted  in  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  July  7,  1898,  was  subsequently 
conuhissioned  as  an  officer  in  the  Army,  be- 
canfe  associated  with  the  aviation  section  of 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  in  1908,  and 
ualified  as  a  pilot  in  1909;  and 
Whereas  during  the  punitive  expedition 
into  Mexico  in  1915  and  1916,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  First  Aero  Squadron  with  that 
expedition;  and 

Whereas  during  World  War  I  he  served  as 
Chief  of  the  Air  Services  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  in  1927,  became  Chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps  in  1931,  and  continued  in  that 
assignment  until  his  retirement  as  a  major 
general  oh  December  31,  1935;  and 

Whereas  Major  General  Benjamin  D.  Fou¬ 
lois  (retired),  during  his  twenty-seven  years 
of  commissioned  service,  played  a  major  role 
in  the  development  of  the  role  of  military 
air  power  and  of  the  military  department 
now  having  primary  cognizance  over  mili¬ 
tary  air  power,  the  United  States  Air  Force; 
and 

Whereas  General  Foulois,  now  nearly 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  has  devoted  twenty- 
seven  years  in  a  retired  status  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  aviation,  which  matches  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  active  commissioned  serv¬ 
ice  in  behalf  of  aviation,  and  totals  fifty-four 
years  of  uninterrupted  dedication  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  development  of  aviation;  and 

Whereas  military  decorations  and  awards 
in  specific  recognition  of  aviation  service 
were  not  authorized  during  the  active  mili¬ 
tary  career  of  General  Foulois  and  he  has, 
therefore,  never  received  a  military  decora¬ 
tion  or  award  for  such  service:  Now,  there- 
ore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainbrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  authorized  to 
cause  an  appropriate  medal  to  be  struck, 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip¬ 
tions,  in  recognition  of  more  than  fifty  years 
of  devoted  service  by  Major  General  Benja-* 
min  D.  Foufcis  (retired)  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  aviatnsm  and  to  present  said  medal 
to  Major  General  Benjamin  D.  Foulois  (re¬ 
tired)  ,  together  Vlth  a  copy  of  this  joint 
resolution  engrossed!  on  parchment. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized'  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  aiW  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap¬ 
propriated,  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions,  of  this  joint 
resolution.  \ 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  reaavthe  third 
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e,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
r  was  laid  on  the  table. 


\  MARIKA  N.  VATAKIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2928) 
for  the  relief  of  Marika  N.  Vatakis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill/te  follows: 

Be  it  enacted\by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative^^  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongresSyissembled,  That,  tor  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Marika  N.  Vatakis  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  beeh  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  requirectyisa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  AcL  the  Secre¬ 
tary  qf  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available.  \ 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment:  \ 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (2) 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Maria  Caviris  shall  be  held  and  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menelas  Caviris,  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Caviris.” 


DR.  PEDRO  B.  MONTEMAYOR,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6097) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro  B.  Monte- 
mayor,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality/ 
Act,  Doctor  Pedro  B.  Montemayor,  Juniqr, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States'  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  June  24,  1956. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


E.  L.  K.  OIL  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5451) 
for  the  relief  of  the  E.  L.  K.  Oil  Co. 

There  being  nt/objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  fbllows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cohgress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  section  31  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Apt  of  February  25,1920  (30  U.S.C. 
188) ,  the -Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  receive,  consider,  and 
act  upon  any  petition  of  the  E.  L.  K  Oil 
Company,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  filed  with¬ 


in  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  United  States  oil  and  gas  lease 
“Wyoming  046887  (C)’\  as  if  such  petition 
had  been  filed  within  the  time  provided  in 
such  section  and  such  section  had  been  ap¬ 
plicable  thereto. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and’  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1066)  for 
the  relief  of  the  E.  L.  K.  Oil  Co.,  which 
is  identical  with  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  section  31  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30  U.S.C. 
188) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  receive,  consider,  and 
ct  upon  any  petition  of  the  E.  L.  K.  Oil 
Company,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  filed  witl 
in  One  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  reinstate¬ 
ment  \t  United  States  oil  and  gas,  lease 
“Wyoming  046887  (C),”  as  if  such  petition 
had  been' filed  within  the  time  provided  in 
such  sectioh  and  such  section  hacj/been  ap¬ 
plicable  thereto. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was/fead  the  third 
time,  and  passed/and  a  ntotion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  (H.R.  5451)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  /iVlr.’Vspeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that further  call 
of  the  Privatq/Calendar Nfce  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ejection  to 
the  requesp  of  the  gentleman  fr^m  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

Therpwas  no  objection. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  127] 

Pirnie 


Bolling 
Bolton, 
Oliver  P. 
Buckley 
Cannon 
Corman 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Edwards 
Ellsworth 
Fraser 
Gray 
Halleck 


Healey 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

Madden 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Osmers 

Pillion 


Powell 

Pucinski 

Riehlman 

Senner 

Shelley 

Short 

Sikes 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Wickersham 

Younger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  395 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  493  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con¬ 
tinue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

(Mr.  O’NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  493 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HR. 
7885,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  annually  provides  this  House  with 
its  major  opportunity  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  toward  shaping  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
Congress,  by  authorizing  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  foreign  assistance,  arms 
our  country  with  its  most  potent  weapon 
in  the  day-to-day  struggle  against  the 
forces  of  international  communism. 
This  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  5  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  proposed  bill  is  essentially  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  last  year’s  authorization  act 
which  further  amended  the  act  of  1961. 
The  1961  act,  as  you  know,  reorganized 
our  foreign  assistance  program  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  bill  before  us  contains 
four  parts.  Part  I  contains  amendments 
to  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  of  1961;  part  II  contains  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  military  assistance  author¬ 
ization  ;  parts  III  and  IV  include  a  variety 
of  general,  administrative,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  provisions  applicable  to  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  generally,  and 
to  parts  I  and  II.  The  entire  bill  is  des¬ 
ignated  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tight  program. 
It  has  been  carefully  planned  and  budg¬ 
eted.  Earlier  this  year,  following  the 
Clay  committee  review,  and  the  intensive 
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personal  review  of  the  program  made  by 
the  new  Administrator,  Mr.  Bell,  the 
President’s  original  foreign  aid  request 
was  cut  by  $420  million.  The  $420  mil¬ 
lion  cut  was  made  possible  by  reduced 
fiscal  year  1964  programs  and  estimates 
and  by  tighter  administration  of  pro¬ 
gram  funds  available  in  fiscal  year  1963 
which  can  be  carried  over  for  use  next 
year.  The  reductions  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “paper  cuts.” 

The  President’s  revised  program  took 
into  consideration  the  report  of  the  Clay 
committee.  General  Clay  subsequently 
expressed  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  his  committee’s  gratification 
with  this  fact  and  said  that  the  revised 
program  is  “very  closely  in  compliance 
with  the  recommendations”  of  his  com¬ 
mittee. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Agency  responsible  for 
administering  this  vital  program.  The 
new  Administrator,  Mr.  David  E.  Bell, 
brings  to  his  tasks  a  wide  administrative 
background  and  extensive  experience  in 
programing  and  budgeting.  Having 
served  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Administration  at  Harvard,  and  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr. 
Bell  possesses  the  know-how  essential  to 
bring  order  and  coherence  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Since  December  of  last  year, 
when  he  took  over,  there  has  been  a  sig¬ 
nificant  rise  in  Agency  morale,  and  both 
programing  and  policy  have  gained  new 
cohesiveness  and  direction.  This  past 
year  has  seen  continued  emphasis — and, 
incidentally,  considerable  success — in  the 
of  self-help  and  social  and  economic  re¬ 
forms  in  recipient  countries  and  increas¬ 
ing  success  in  our  efforts  to  step  up  the 
assistance  contributions  of  our  Western 
European  allies  and  Japan.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  is  significant  that  in  the 
crucial  areas  where  the  challenge  of  com¬ 
munism  and  the  problems  of  underde¬ 
velopment  are  the  most  immediate,  the 
other  developed  countries  of  the  free 
world  are  carrying  an  increasing  share  of 
the  burden  every  year.  During  recent 
negotiation  for  the  IBRD  consortium  for 
India  our  allies  pledged  over  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  the  next  2  years — a  new 
high.  They  are  playing  a  greater  role, 
as  well,  in  the  Pakistan  consortium  and 
the  consortia  now  being  planned  for 
Greece  and  Turkey.  In  the  Far  East, 
as  well,  our  allies,  especially  Germany, 
are  increasing  their  contributions  sub¬ 
stantially. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  a  very  careful  and 
critical  review  of  the  executive  branch 
request.  Their  efforts  have  resulted  in 
some  significant  cutbacks;  the  savings 
made  are,  I  believe,  consistent  with  the 
goals  we  seek  to  achieve.  The  major 
funding  categories  are  as  follows:  De¬ 
velopment  grants  and  technical  coopera¬ 
tion,  $217  million  as  compared  with  the 
executive’s  request  of  $257  million;  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and  programs, 
$136,050,000,  compared  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  request  for  the  same  amount;  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  $380  million  com¬ 
pared  with  the  request  for  $435  million; 
the  contingency  fund,  $200  million  com¬ 
pared  with  the  request  for  $300  million; 
and  for  military  assistance,  $1,225  mil¬ 


lion,  a  cut  of  $180~  million  from  the 
executive  request.  Total  authorization 
request  was  $4,525,325,000.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  reduction  will  limit  the  maxi¬ 
mum  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1964 
to  $4,087,075,000. 

As  we  enter  this  debate  today,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  must  make  every  effort  to  keep 
in  mind  the  “why”  of  foreign  aid,  the 
objectives  we  seek  to  accomplish,  and  the 
nature  of  the  weapon  we  have  chosen  to 
defeat  our  common  enemy.  Economic 
assistance  has  a  twofold  function:  it 
helps  free  world  governments  meet  the 
demands  of  their  people  for  progress  in 
raising  living  standards  and  it  con¬ 
tributes  directly  to  economic  stability 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  free  gov¬ 
ernments  and  free  institutions.  In  areas 
of  the  world  where  the  people  look  to  the 
future  for  a  better  life,  a  decline  of  liv¬ 
ing  standards,  a  falling  off  of  tangible 
economic  progress,  a  decrease  in  the  food 
supply,  or  shortages  of  crucial  com¬ 
modities,  can  justifiably  creatq  severe 
discontent  with  free  governments,  in¬ 
dividual  initiative,  and  liberal  institu¬ 
tions.  In  times  of  crisis,,  leaders  are 
often  tempted  by  the  totalitarian  ex¬ 
ample  of  Russia.  And  in  times  of  up¬ 
heaval  or  discontent,  the  opportunities 
for  subversion,  stimulation  of  social  un¬ 
rest,  and  even  revolution  increase. 
Poverty,  disease,  and  despair-  are  potent 
allies  of  the  Communists. 

Military  assistance  also  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  fight  to  preserve  freedom. 
Areas  where  overt  external  attack  is  a 
danger  are  few;  but  areas  where  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare,  terrorism,  and  insurgency 
are  ever-present  dangers  are  increasing. 
For  this  reason,  the  nature  of  our  de¬ 
fenses  have  been  changing  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East, 
internal  security  measures  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  emphasis  under  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  program.  At  the  same  time, 
military  assistance  is  continuing  to  sup¬ 
port  armies,  well  trained  and  adequately 
prepared,  in  free  world  countries  situated 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China.  As  Secretary  McNamara 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony,  in  the 
absence  of  these  armies,  the  gap  might 
will  have  to  be  filled  by  American  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  assistance  legis¬ 
lation:  has  received  consistent  support 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  over  the  years. 
The  legislation  has,  in  spite  of  the  bur¬ 
den  on  our  own  people,  received  the  con¬ 
sistent  support  of  a  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  are  a  humanitarian  people. 
We  are  dedicated  to  preserving  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  free  world.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  in  which  these  two  goals  of 
the  American  people  have  been  better 
served  than  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
By  helping  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  under¬ 
developed  regions  of  the  world,  and  by 
helping  them  to  maintain  internal  sta¬ 
bility  and  political  independence  we  de¬ 
feat  the  common  enemy.  For  as  the 
hopes  of  peoples  everywhere  for  a  better 
life  are  fulfilled,  we  will  see  the  eventual 
triumph  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  now  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
St.  George]. 


Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  House 
Resolution  493,  makes  in  order  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  7885,  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  It  al¬ 
lows  for  5  hours  of  general  debate  and 
waives  all  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
objection  to  the  rule. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  and  I  think  most 
Members  of  the  House  will  recognize  it 
as  such,  that  this  is  an  old  trusty,  hardy 
perennial.  It  comes  back  to  us  every 
year.  We  will  hear  very  much  the  same 
arguments  for  it  and  against  it.  But  we 
must  admit  one  thing  about  the  foreign 
assistance — or  the  foreign  aid  bill — as 
some  like  to  call  it — the  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram.  It  seems  to  have  more  sex  appeal 
than  any  bill  that  is  every  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  best  description  of  it  is  the  one  writ¬ 
ten  by  Shakespeare  when  he  spoke  of 
Cleopatra  and  said":  “Age  cannot  wither, 
nor  custom  stale,  her  infinite  variety.” 

This  year  the  committee  is  asking  for 
an  authorization  of  $4,087,075,000,  and 
to  hear  the  chairman’s  testimony  you 
would  think  this  was  a  mere  pittance. 
Well,  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  cut 
this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  they  have  tried 
hard.  They  always  cut  a  little  but  never 
much. 

Now,  lest  we  forget,  this  bill  carries 
along  with  it  unexpended  balances  of 
$6.7  billion. 

Of  course,  we  are  told  that  all  but  $100 
million  are  obligated,  which  seems  rather 
amazing,  to  say  the  least. 

The  Clay  report,  recently  published, 
has  this  to  say  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram:  “We  believe  that  we  are  indeed 
attempting  too  much  for  too  many.” 
And  this  is  the  understatement  of  the 
year. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  mi¬ 
nority  report  express  the  thoughts  of  a 
good  many.  This  minority  has  worked 
hard  and  diligently.  They  have  been 
temperate  in  their  criticism,  and  they 
have  backed  what  they  had  to  say  with 
facts.  I  will  now  quote  from  this  minor¬ 
ity  report: 

During  the  period  since  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  provided  aid  to -approxi¬ 
mately  110  countries  and  territories.  Not  all 
of  them  have  received  assistance  simulta¬ 
neously,  or  for  an  equal  period  of  time.  Five 
years  ago,  for  instance,  while  foreign  aid  ap¬ 
propriations  were  running  at  a  level  com¬ 
parable  to  that  in  fiscal  1963,  U.S.  military 
and/or  economic  assistance  went  to  some  80 
countries.  Today,  an  estimated  95  countries 
and  territories  are  benefiting  from  our  lar¬ 
gesse.  And  in  the  proposed  program  for  fis¬ 
cal  1964,  the  number  of  prospective  re¬ 
cipients  of  our  aid  remains  about  the  same. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  country, 
no  matter  how  rich  or  strong  it  may  be  at  the 
start,  to  continue  assistance  indefinitely  to 
most  of  the  coun tries  of  the  world.  The 
growing  size  of  our  national  debt  and  our 
dwindling  gold  reserves  attest  to  the  drain 
of  our  resources  resulting  from  our  heavy 
foreign  and  domestic  commitments. 

And  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  saw 
by  the  morning  paper  that  another  $1 
billion  in  gold  had  left  these  shores : 

While  we  admonish  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
largesse  and  require  them,  as  a  condition 
of  our  aid,  to  balance  their  budgets,  to  re¬ 
duce  their  national  debts,  and  to  stop  the 
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outflow  of  gold,  we  do  none  of  these  things 
ourselves.  It  is  time  that  America  began 
to  practice  in  her  own  economy  what  she 
preaches  to  those  who  receive  her  aid.  *  *  * 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  measure  of  the 
excess  in  the  flow  of  foreign  aid,  and  of  the 
loss  of  congressional  control  over  this  pro¬ 
gram,  than  the  growing  accumulation  of  un¬ 
expended  balances  from  prior  year  appropri¬ 
ations.  On  June  30,  I960,-  this  so-called 
pipeline,  economic  and  military,  amounted 
to  $4.8  billion.  As  of  June  30,  1963,  it  rose  to 
an  estimated  $6.8  billion.  When  the  $4.1 
billion  recommended  in  this  bill  is  added 
to  this  sum,  the  total  which  may  be  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  1964  reaches  the 
astronomical  figure  of  $10.9  billion.  *  *  * 

Can  the  United  States,  with  a  combined 
public  and  private  debt  of  $1.7  billion,  con¬ 
tinue  to  try  to  police  and  wet-nurse  the 
whole  world?  Should  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinue  to  spend  billions  on  foreign  aid  when 
the  recipients  of  our  assistance — the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike — appear  so  little  con¬ 
cerned  about  helping  themselves  and  helping 
each  other?  In  our  opinion  the  answer  to 
both  of  these  questions  is  "No.” 

To  sum  up,  the  aid  program  should 
be  completely  revised.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  aid  program  that  really  accom¬ 
plished  its  mission  was,  of  course,  the 
Marshall  plan  program.  Since  then  this 
thing  has  been  getting  out  of  hand  year 
by  year.  We  have  heard  the  same  ex¬ 
planations  of  why  this  must  be  done. 
We  have  had  the  same  old  bogeyman 
raised — “If  you  do  not  give  them  the 
money,  they  will  go  Communist.”  Well, 
let  us  try  and  empty  this  pipeline  and 
then  let  us  see  how  much  they  will  go 
Communist. 

The  aid  program  must  be  completely 
revised.  The  aid  program  must  be 
brought,  in  all  its  financial  aspects,  un¬ 
der  the  unfettered  control  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  to 
the  actual  amount  which  the  recipient 
countries  can  absorb  effectively  and  de- 
obligated  funds  must  immediately  revert 
to  the  Treasury. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  this  House  should  take  notice 
of:  The  aid  program  must  be  withheld 
from  countries  which  use  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  territorial  expansion. 

The  aid  program  must  have  stricter 
administrative  supervision  and  all  fea¬ 
therbedding  practices  must  be  termi¬ 
nated. 

The  aid  program  must  require  specific 
congressional  authorization  for  each 
project  exceeding  $50  million. 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  ex¬ 
clusively  to  non-Communist  countries, 
which  certainly  is  not  being  done  today. 

The  aid  program  must  contain  strong¬ 
er  safeguards  to  prohibit  the  use  of  our 
aid  to  finance  Government-owned  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  which  compete  with 
private  enterprise  in  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries. 

And  finally,  if  this  bill  were  not  even 
considered  at  this  session  of  Congress 
the  foreign  aid  program  could  go  merrily 
on  for  1  or,  more  likely,  2  years  without 
any  additional  help  from  the  overbur¬ 
dened  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  are  beginning  to  ask.  How  long, 
how  long? 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  passage 
of  this  rule  that  I  know  of.  The  bill 
will  come  before  us.  We  will  cut  a  little 


off,  the  other  body  will  restore  the  little 
that  we  cut  off  and  add  a  little  to  that 
and  the  foreign  aid  program  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  the  pipeline  will  continue  to 
bulge. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery], 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  all  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  who  just  preceded  me  in  the  well, 
except  in  one  respect.  The  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George],  I  believe,  made  the  comment 
that  we  would  hear  the  same  old  argu¬ 
ments  today,  the  same  persuasion  would 
be  offered  today  in  the  well  of  the  House 
as  to  why  we  should  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  one  exception 
to  that  comment.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  there  will  .be  a  voice  missing  today 
and  that  is  the  voice  of  our  former  col¬ 
league  from  Minnesota,  Walter  Judd. 
I  think  if  there  is  one  reason  why  this 
program  drew  a  measure  of  voting 
strength  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  it  was 
because  of  the  persuasion  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  Walter  Judd.  In  the  event 
that  this  program  should  not  be  author¬ 
ized  this  year,  or  perhaps  next  year,  it 
may  be  the  absence  of  the  voice  of  Walter 
Judd  that  will  be  responsible  for  that 
loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  the  provisions  per  se  of 
the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  O’Neill]  gave  us  a  very 
complete  and  clear  explanation  of  the 
bill,  as  did  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George]. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  precedent  about  which  I 
as  one  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
am  becoming  concerned.  That  is  the 
tendency  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  come  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  and  then  the  House  with  a  bill 
title  covering  one  subject  matter,  but 
then  having  tucked  into  the  back  pages 
somewhere  matter  that  is  entirely  un¬ 
related  to  the  title  of  the  bill.  We  had  a 
previous  introduction  to  this  in  the  case 
of  the  foreign  buildings  operations  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  authorized  by  the  House. 
This  did  not  occur  on  our  side.  I  want 
to  make  the  record  clear.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  and  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
other  body,  they  added  amendments  to 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Claims  Act. 
As  you  know,  this  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  concern  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  question  was  asked  why 
this  had  to  be  done — why  a  clean  bill 
could  not  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

To  that  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
never  able  to  get  a  very  good  answer. 
Then,  today  I  would  like  to  particularly 
call  attention  to  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  title  of  this  bill  is  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  What  do  we  find  in  it?  I 
hope  that  the  Members  will  examine 
part  IV  of  this  bill  in  some  detail  because 
I  can  notice  in  the  House  at  this  time 
that  there  is  going  to  be  considerable 
controversy  under  general  debate  when 
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we  reach  this  portion  of  the  bill.  I  might 
further  suggest  that  in  the  event  enough 
votes  cannot  be  summoned  for  passage 
of  this  bill,  it  may  be  because  of  some 
objection  that  is  raised  to  subject  mat¬ 
ter  contained  under  part  IV  which  is 
completely  unrelated  to  the  aid  program. 
I  mean  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Public 
Law  480.  This  is  particularly  con¬ 
troversial. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  come  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  What  they  are  doing  in  an 
aid  bill,  I  do  not  know.  The  committee 
was  not  very  articulate  in  advising  the 
Rules  Committee  why  these  provisions 
were  inserted  here. 

But  most  controversial  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  amendments  to  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  which  are 
contained  on  page  24.  I  would  like  to 
again  point  out  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that  there  is  objection  to  this 
provision  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  that 
there  will  no  doubt  be  an  amendment 
offered  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  other  point  I 
would  like  to  make  was  mentioned  brief¬ 
ly  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  George],  and  that  is  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  As  you 
know,  we  are  admonished  every  day  as 
to  how  serious  this  balance-of -payments 
situation  has  become.  We  can  never 
quite  find  out  what  brings  it  about.  It 
seems  that  whenever  we  bring  this  up, 
the  sponsor  of  the  pending  bill  complete¬ 
ly  divests  himself  and  his  committee 
from  responsibility  for  any  adverse  effect 
that  bill  may  have  on  our  very  serious 
balance-of-payments  problem.  So,  I 
would  like  to  ask,  where  does  this  prob¬ 
lem  come  from? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  remember  that 
when  we  had  the  reciprocal  trade  bill 
here  last  year  the  committee  assured 
us  that  an  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  would  not  have  an  adverse 
effect,  but  would  improve  the  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  But  it  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse,  as  you  know,  to  some 
extent  because  of  certain  policies  adopted 
by  the  Common  Market  countries.  I 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  when  the  gentleman  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
last  week  what  would  be  the  net  adverse 
effect  of  this  aid  bill,  if  passed,  on  our 
balance-of-payments  situation. 

Here  is  a  $4  billion  authorization.  I 
would  assume  that  this  would  be  ad¬ 
verse.  He  assured  us  that  the  adverse 
effect  would  be,  as  I  recall,  only  perhaps 
10  or  15  percent  of  the  net  authoriza¬ 
tion.  This  conclusion  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  I  can  understand  the  position 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  this 
morning  carried  a  story  saying  that  at 
the  rate  of  the  deterioration  during  the 
second  quarter,  our  balance-of-pay¬ 
ments  position  would  deteriorate  $5  bil¬ 
lion  for  calendar  year  1964.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  an  extremely  serious  situa¬ 
tion  and  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this 
bill  in  relation  to  that  situation.  • 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 
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(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]  pretty 
well  covered  the  matters  which  I  had  in 
mind  on  this  rule.  However,  there  is  a 
question  as  to  why  we  now  have  closed 
rules  on  these  bills  that  come  from  the 
committee,  particularly  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  invade  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  committees  or  reappropriate  funds. 
I  questioned  that  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
attempted  to  do  something  about  it,  but 
was  not  successful. 

I  again  want  to  point  out  here  we  have 
in  this  bill  so  far  as  the  revolving  fund 
is  concerned  the  reappropriation  of  funds 
into  a  purpose  for  which  they  were  not 
originally  appropriated.  I  hope  that 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  give  the  House 
some  light  on  the  cost  of  certain  of  the 
other  amendments  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  foreign  aid,  the  question  of 
travel  of  dependents,  the  question  of  de¬ 
pendents’  employees  and  foreign  service 
officers,  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters 
traveling  with  them  in  a  representation 
capacity  throughout  the  world.  We 
ought  to  have  some  idea  of  what  this  is 
going  to  cost  the  American  taxpayers; 
what  that  fund  is  to  be.  This  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  foreign  aid. 

There  is  a  further  question  of  the  use 
of  Government  vehicles  for  other  em¬ 
ployees  and  for  dependents.  And  here 
again  we  find  leases  being  entered  into 
for  vehicles.  What  is  this  going  to  cost? 
They  did  tell  us  in  the  report  that  the 
educational  facilities,  not  a  part  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  but  a  revision  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act,  represent  an  anticipated  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $300,000.  This  is  the  only 
place  there  is  any  effort  at  telling  us 
what  these  things  are  going  to  cost. 

I  mentioned  the  working  capital  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  reappro¬ 
priation  of  $750,000.  But  I  have  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  inasmuch  as  very  im¬ 
portant  parts  so  far  as  the  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  amendment  is  concerned  come  close 
to  the  end  of  this  bill  that  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  tomorrow  or 
next  day  when  the  Members  become  rest¬ 
less,  where  we  put  a  limitation  on  the 
discussion  of  amendments  and  we  cut 
Members  down  to  where  there  is  no  time 
to  fully  and  completely  debate  what  is 
to  me  a  very  serious  question.  That  is 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Se¬ 
curity  and  Consular  Affairs  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  new  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Surely  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  come  up  in  a  foreign  service  bill 
not  mutual  assistance  or  foreign  aid  bill. 
In  the  past  there  has  been  some  question 
as  to  what  committee  has  jurisdiction. 
This  will  create  a  12th  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary.  There  are  only  11  at  the  present 
time.  It  provides  that  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  be  Administrator  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  that  he  will  take  office  without 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

I  urge  that  we  not  get  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  trying  to  rush  the  passage 
of  a  bill  that  will  deny  the  membership 
an  opportunity  to  have  full  and  com¬ 
plete  debate  on  this  subject,  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  bill. 


Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  letters  in  full  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  as  well  as  title  XVIII,  sec.  1913, 
of  the  United  State  Code.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  this  bill  comes  to  us  with  points  of 
order  waived.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
this  bill  should  come  to  the  House  with 
points  of  order  waived  unless  it  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
ought  not  to  be  protected  by  this  unusual 
procedure. 

I  further  regret  that  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  did  not  announce 
to  all  members  of  the  committee  when 
the  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  committee 
that  he  was  going  to  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  and  ask  that  points  of  order  be 
waived.  This  is  information  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  should  have 
had  so  that  if  we  so  desired  we  could 
appear  before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
opposition  to  the  waiving  of  points  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  George]  for  her  splendid  re¬ 
marks  earlier  in  discussing  the  rule.  I 
will  say  to  her  that  she  is  dead  right. 
Only  token  cuts  have  been  made  in  this 
bill.  It  comes  to  the  House  calling  for 
$4,100  million,  which  is  $200  million  more 
than  was  appropriated  last  year.  How 
in  all  conscience  this  bill  could  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  authorizing  $200 
million  more  than  was  appropriated  last 
year  is  beyond  me.  Of  course,  you  have 
to  serve  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  to  understand  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  under¬ 
stands  that  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
was  subject  to  the  point  that  we  were 
trying  to  protect  was  the  Adair  amend¬ 
ment,  which  guarantees  full  faith  and 
credit  on  the  investment  guarantees, 
which  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
any  of  the  Foreign  Service  amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  committee 
adopted  a  clean  bill  it  cured  that  situa¬ 
tion,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  this 
bill  should  ever  come  to  the  House  floor 
with  all  points  of  order  waived.  That 
amendment  or  any  other  amendment 
should  stand  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  and  I  can 
disagree  on  that,  but  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  it  has  always  come 
in  this  way.  It  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is,  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  that  fact.  I  will  take  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  word  for  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  let¬ 
ter  I  have  received  under  date  of  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1963,  on  the  stationery  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  signed  by  Dean  Rusk 
and  Robert  S.  McNamara.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  August  17, 1963. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  The  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  takes  up  this  week  a  keystone  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy:  the  Foreign  Assistance 


Act  of  1963.  The  action  taken  on  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  U.S.  position,  now  and  in 
the  future,  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  President  originally  requested  $4,945 
million  for  this  program.  He  subsequently 
reduced  this  request  by  $420  million.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  further 
reduced  the  request  by  $438  million.  Thus, 
the  original  request  has  been  reduced  by 
$858  million  since  January.  This  reduction 
is  so  deep  that  the  bill  before  you  is  already 
less  than  last  year’s  final  appropriation,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  previous  2-year  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  social  progress  trust  fund. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  know  of  no 
reason  to  assume  that  our  total  military  and 
foreign  policy  requirements  are  less  than 
those  of  fiscal  year  1963.  In  fact,  as  we  view 
our  evolving  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  insistent  expansionist  aims  of 
Communist  China,  the  continuing  crises  in 
Laos  and  Vietnam,  and  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  in  Latin  America  and  in  Africa,  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  cannot  now  afford  to  retreat  in  our 
foreign  assistance  efforts. 

Three  authorizations  directly  involve  U.S. 
security  interests:  Supporting  assistance 
(primarily  for  several  countries  confronting 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc),  military  assistance, 
and  the  President’s  contingency  fund.  The 
total  authorization  recommended  for  these 
purposes  is  already  $165  million  less  than 
was  appropriated  last  year.  Although  we 
have  made  reductions  in  these  programs  as 
rapidly  as  possible  (over  $1  billion  in  3  years) , 
we  believe  that  any  further  reductions  here 
would  seriously  restrict  the  President’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  respond  effectively  to  major  challenges 
to  free  world  security,  including  our  own. 

Any  reduction  in  the  existing  yearly  $600 
million  Alliance  for  Progress  authorization 
would  give  credence  to  those  who  claim  that 
the  United  States  lacks  the  will  and  staying 
power  to  make  good  on  its  promise  of  long¬ 
term  assistance  to  Latin  America.  Further 
reductions  in  any  of  the  other  authoriza¬ 
tions  would  seriously  undercut  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  foreign 
policy  objective  of  assisting  independent 
countries  to  attain  self-supporting  status. 

But  adequate  funds  alone  will  not  sup¬ 
port  an  effective  foreign  policy — we  must 
have  the  necessary  flexibility  to  carry  out 
our  common  objectives.  A  number  of  re¬ 
strictive  amendments  have  been  proposed  to 
cut  off  or  drastically  reduce  aid  to  some 
countries  or  organizations  whose  actions  dis¬ 
turb  us.  We  believe  that  these  amendments 
stem  from  an  inadequate  appraisal  of  the 
long-term  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  and  mili¬ 
tary  policy.  Attempts  to  place  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  under  rigid  legislative 
restrictions  will  prevent  us  from  acting  in 
support  of  American  interests  in  a  rapidly 
changing  international  scene. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  lend  your  un¬ 
qualified  support  to  this  bill  without  further 
restriction  or  reduction. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk. 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
United  States  Code,  title  18,  section  1913: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device,  intended  or  designed  to  influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla¬ 
tion  or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation;  *  *  * 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  violate 
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this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the 
superior  officer  vested  with  the  power  of 
removing  him,  shall  be  removed  from  office 
or  employment. 

I  suggest  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  Robert  Kennedy,  that 
he  take  just  a  little  time  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  he  is  carrying  on  to  promote  so- 
called  civil  rights,  perhaps  take  an  even¬ 
ing  off  from  one  of  those  yacht  trips  on 
which  I  understand  Members  of  Congress 
are  being  invited,  to  travel  down  the 
Potomac  to  be  brainwashed,  so  they  tell 
me,  in  the  matter  of  so-called  civil  rights. 
I  suggest  that  he  devote  a  little  of  his 
time  to  bringing  an  action  against  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  remove  them  from  office  for 
this  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  law. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  House  knows,  and 
the  American  people  know;  that  the  U.S. 
mutual  security  program  is  a  bipartisan 
program  and  that  there  are  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  supporting  this 
program.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  to  be  complimented  for 
cutting  the  program  originally  proposed 
and  making  it  mode  moderate  in  amount 
so  than  an  intelligent  person  can  see 
that  the  total  authorization  has  been 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  We  need 
especially  to  have  a  cut  in  the  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  because  of  the  U.S.  ad¬ 
verse  balance  of  gold  payments  that  we 
are  now  faced  with,  a  probable  adverse 
result  for  the  current  year  of  almost  $5 
billion  and  it  looks  bad. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  certain 
things  that  I  like  particularly  in  the  bill. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
United  Nations  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund.  We.  are  paying  40  percent  of  the 
total  of  that  fund  and  there  are  children 
and  mothers  in  100  countries  being 
helped.  This  is  for  children’s  assistance, 
for  mothers’  assistance,  extra  meals, 
vitamins  and  to  clear  up  disease. 

The  local  countries  themselves  must 
contribute,  which  is  a  good  policy.  In 
1947  it  was  my  amendment  that  added 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Fund,  to  the  then  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program.  The  United  States  has 
been  a  contributing  member  ever  since 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayers  have  done  well 
by  the  children  of  the  world.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  programs 
the  United  States  implements  abroad. 

Another  important  aspect  of  their  for¬ 
eign  policy  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  has  given  to  us  is  that  we  are  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  grants-in-aid  and  more 
and  more  toward  loans.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  interest  rates  are  adequate 
but  are  not  penalizing  the  countries  and 
peoples  receiving  these  loans. 

Likewise,  we  are  enlarging  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  investment  guarantees  abroad 
for  U.S.  businessmen.  This  program  has 
worked  out  well  so  far  and  has  permitted 
U.S.  businessmen  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Trade  not  aid  is  the  better 
policy. 

You  will  notice  on  page  15  of  the  re¬ 
port,  there  are  many — several  thousand — 


applications  pending  by  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions  and  businesmen,  amounting  to  sev¬ 
eral  billion  dollars  worth  of  investment 
guarantees  which  insure  that  our  U.S. 
business  people  remain  in  and  help  the 
economies  of  countries  whose  existence 
is  critical,  and  whose  governments  might 
be  unstable  at  the  present  time. 

One  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  we  are  moving  on  changing 
U.S.  policy  in  regard  to  suspending  U.S. 
aid  when  there  is  expropriation  of  U.S. 
property  abroad  not  only  if  it  is  current 
expropriation  but  under  this  policy  laid 
down  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  “creeping  expropriation.”  I 
think  this  is  a  very  valid  extension  of 
this  whole  U.S.  policy  and  program  re¬ 
garding  expropriation  of  U.S.  citizens’ 
property  abroad. 

Finally,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  this.  Do  not  forget  the  peoples 
and  the  governments  of  the  free  world 
who  are  standing  up  with  us  and  who  are 
our  friends  all  throughout  the  world. 
Real  friends  should  not  be  abandoned  to 
disaster.  Do  not  forget  in  South  Korea 
the  fine  South  Korean  people  are  putting 
18  fine  divisions  in  the  field  to  hold  the 
38th  parallel  while  we  only  have  to  man 
only  2  divisions  with  American  service¬ 
men.  These  are  real  allies.  If  we  deny 
them  the  aid,  you  will  then  have  to  send 
thousands — and  many  thousands  of 
American  young  men  to  these  far  lands. 
Also,  remember  that  among  these  allies 
we  are  getting  these  troops  at  an  average 
of  maybe  $3  to  $5  to  $800  annual  main¬ 
tenance  apiece  while  if  American  troops 
were  there,  the  cost  would  be  $6,000-a- 
year  and  up.  Do  not  think  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  are  just  spreading  and  throwing 
away  money  abroad — we  are  not.  We 
U.S.  citizens  are  getting  a  very  adequate 
return  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
defense  and  in  assistance  to  our  troops 
in  addition  to  the  troops  that  are  stand¬ 
ing  with  us  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  against  any  “ism”  whatever.  I 
feel  the  free  world  must  be  defended,  and 
I  feel  we  must  integrate  the  free  world 
and  look  for  new  avenues  of  approach  in 
the  whole  world  where  we  can  work 
together. 

We  have  a  joint  volunteer  Senate 
House  Committee  on  World  Peace 
through  World  Law,  and  we  are  working 
for  a  bright  new  world.  Of  course,  there 
are  jeers  and  few  cheers,  but  it  is  possible, 
and  we  should  work  for  this  goal.  This  fs 
a  bipartisan  committee,  by  the  way,  with 
Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Church  in 
the  Senate,  and  Congressman  Fraser  of 
Minnesota,  and  I,  in  the  House  as  co- 
chairmen.  We  have  a  luncheon  about 
once  a  month  on  the  development  of 
world  peace  through  rule  of  law. 

I  like  the  provision  in  the  bill  as  well 
authorizing  continuation  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentary  Union,  implementing  it 
with  specific  statutory  authorization.  I 
believe  that  it  is  fine  and  rewarding  that 
our  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  go 
and  meet  with  these  other  parliamen¬ 
tarians,  and  discuss  our  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  and  progress. 

We  should  do  more  meeting  of  parlia¬ 
mentarians  and  Congressmen  through¬ 
out  the  world  so  that  we  advance  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  world  and  settle  our 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  rather  than 
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force  of  arms.  World  problems  must 
cease  to  be  a  corner  fight  and  be  settled 
by  reason,  not  fear  nor  force. 

I  hope  Congress  will  accept  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  me  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
that  we  consider  this  U.S.  foreign  aid  bill 
and  we  pass  it. 

I  do  not  like  the  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  and  I  hope  it  will  not  become  a 
practice  on  foreign  aid  bills.  I  would 
rather  have  the  opportunity  to  have  sep¬ 
arate  bills.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  should  not  be  afraid  of  tiring  the 
House  with  several  bills — this  is  too  im¬ 
portant  for  our  United  States  and  free 
world  security  and  progress.  I  believe 
we  in  Congress  can  put  too  much  of  the 
foreign  policy  implementation  of  this 
country  into  one  basket.  When  I  was 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Vorys 
of  Ohio,  we  Instituted  that  approach, 
along  with  our  then  chairman.  Congress¬ 
man  Jim  Richards  of  South  Carolina. 
It  has  been  a  good  reasonable  approach 
to  show  our  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  per¬ 
spective.  However,  I  feel  we  may  be  go¬ 
ing  too  far  when  we  put  in  everything 
that  concerns  the  State  Department,  op¬ 
erations,  management,  personnel  and  so 
forth. 

I  do  like,  as  an  individual  item  in  this 
bill  the  policy  of  setting  up  a  working 
capital  fund  for  the  State  Department. 
We  should  have  had  this  policy  long 
since,  I  favor  passage  and  approval  of 
this  progressive  policy  although  certain¬ 
ly  it  is  important  enough  to  be  under 
separate  authorizing  legislation  rather 
than  being  handled  as  a  minor  item  in 
this  bill. 

We  should  not  in  Congress  forget  that 
the  President,  John  Kennedy,  and  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  act 
as  the  representatives  of  our  bipartisan 
U.S.  foreign  policy  which  defends  and 
protects  all  of  us  at  home,  and  builds 
the  progress  and  defense  of  the  free 
world,  and  represents  all  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world,  in  working  out 
agreements  and  policies  that  will  benefit 
and  help  progress  for  all  the  world’s  peo¬ 
ples.  Regardless  of  party,  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  should  rise  as  representatives  of 
thousands  and  millions  of  American  peo¬ 
ple,  above  partisanship  or  sectional  in¬ 
terest,  to  this  high  challenge  and  Amer¬ 
ican  policy.  It  is  necessary  and  hum¬ 
bling.  The  world  expects  us  to  do  our 
best  and  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  world 
have  every  right  to  ask  it  of  us. 

We  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
grateful  to  you  peoples  we  have  helped 
and  aided  for  your  fine  progress  and  co¬ 
operation  over  the  years,  for  our  mutual 
trust  and  confidence.  We  thank  you 
sincerely. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays], 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  take  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  to  reassure  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  that  at  the  proper  time 
we  will  have  the  figures  on  the  estimated 
costs  of  some  of  the  various  amendments 
which  affect  State  Department  person¬ 
nel.  I  would  say  it  seems  to  me  appro¬ 
priate  to  put  it  in  this  bill  that  there 
are  only  five  amendments.  A  great  many 
of  the  AID  people  are  Foreign  Service 
reserve  officers,  and  all  of  this  legisla- 
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tion  affects  both  AID  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  I  suppose  if  you  put  it  in  a 
separate  bill  for  the  State  Department, 
they  would  say,  why  should  it  be  in  here; 
why  should  it  not  be  in  the  AID  bill?  If 
you  are  against  it,  you  are  against  it. 
You  can  make  that  argument  either  way. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  a  question  about  the  letter  he  read. 
Was  that  letter  addressed  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  was — “Dear  Mr.  Con¬ 
gressman.” 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  shows  how  far  afield 
some  of  these  people  in  high  places  can 
get.  I  suppose  they  could  cure  their 
violation  by  sending  6  cents  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury — 1  cent  for  the  stationery  and  a 
nickel  for  the  stamp.  However,  if  they 
knew  the  gentleman  like  I  did,  they 
would  know  they  were  wasting  their  time 
by  writing  to  him.  I  say  that  with  kind¬ 
ness.  They  would  know  he  will  not 
change  his  mind  when  he  takes  a  posi¬ 
tion.  He  will  not  be  swayed  by  letters. 

I  received  a  good  many  myself  from  the 
administration  previous  to  this  one  on 
foreign  aid  and  they  did  not  change  my 
mind.  It  is  a  lot  like  the  time  when  I  was 
in  the  State  senate  back  when  I  was  in 
my  twenties.  An  old  Senator  came  up 
to  me,  a  Republican,  and  a  man  I  liked 
very  much,  and  said,  “Boy,  I  just  want 
to  give  you  some  advice.”  He  said,  “You 
and  Senator  Vanik” — and  that  is  now 
Congressman  Vanik — “are  by  far  the 
two  youngest  members  in  this  senate.” 
And  he  said,  “You  are  going  to  see  a 
lot  of  lobbyists  around  here.”  And  may 
I  say  parenthetically  that  I  saw  more 
lobbyists  in  the  State  senate  in  6  months 
than  I  have  seen  here  in  15  years.  And 
he  said,  “You  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of 
lobbyists  around  here,  and  if  you  cannot 
learn  to  drink  their  liquor  and  eat  their 
food  and  then  vote  against  them,  you  do 
not  deserve  to  stay  here.” 

So  I  just  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  get 
invited  to  go  on  a  yacht  trip,  I  will  go, 
but  what  is  said  there  will  not  influence 
me  very  much  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  the  United  States  Code  is  clear  and 
plain?  Would  he  agree  it  is  clear  and  ex¬ 
plicit? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  sounds  clear  and  plain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  he  not  think  it 
either  should  be  enforced  or  repealed? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman  if  I  were  he,  I  would  take 
the  time  and  use  my  frank  and  send  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  and  sug¬ 
gest  he  enforce  it  and  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7885,  with  Mr. 
Rains  in  the  chair. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
7885  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$2,424,050,000  to  finance  the  foreign  aid 
program  for  fiscal  1964  and  also  includes 
a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  other  acts  in  order 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

The  Executive  has  reguested  a  total 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1964  of  $4,525,- 
325,000,  but  the  authorizations  contained 
in  this  bill,  together  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  previously  made,  will  limit  the 
maximum  possible  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1964  to  $4,087,075,000— a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $438,250,000. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
recommends  this  very  large  authorization 
to  the  House  only  after  long  and  careful 
consideration.  The  committee  held  58 
meetings  on  this  bill  and  voted  by  a 
majority  of  24  to  7  to  report  it  to  the 
House. 

I  recognize  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  has  two  questions  in  his  mind: 
Is  this  too  much  money?  and  are  we 
providing  aid  to  the  wrong  countries? 

There  apparently  are  some  people  who 
believe  that  it  is  a  waste  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  spend  a  single  dollar 
for  foreign  aid  and  that  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  since  its  beginning  has  been  a 
mistake.  I  deliberately  used  the  word 
“apparently”  because  I  am  not  sure  that 
anyone  really  believes  that  the  concept 
of  foreign  aid  is  wrong  and  that  all  of 
our  money  has  been  wasted. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  really  holds  such 
a  view,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  person  would  have  to  believe  also  that 
the  best  policy  for  the  United  States  to 
have  followed  since  World  War  n  would 
have  been  to  disregard  everything  the 
Russians  have  done. 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  anyone 
who  really  believes  that  it  would  have 
been  sound  policy  for  us  to  limit  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  minding  our  own  business  and 
to  building  up  our  stock  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hope  that  some  day 
everything  would  come  out  all  right. 

There  are  not  many,  I  am  sure,  who 
think  that  the  best  way  to  win  the  cold 
war  is  to  ignore  it. 

I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  of  the  American  people  regard  win¬ 
ning  the  cold  war  as  the  most  important 
problem  confronting  us  today,  and  that 
the  money  we  vote  for  foreign  aid,  both 
military  and  economic,  finances  our  cold 
war  strategy.  I  feel  confident  also  that 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  of  their  constituents  believe 


that  this  is  not  the  time  to  relax  our 
cold  war  effort. 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  primarily, 
therefore,  to  those  who  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  foreign  aid  and  the  need 
for  an  additional  authorization  but  who 
sincerely  question  whether  or  not  we 
really  need  to  vote  as  much  money  as 
the  committee  recommends  and  who  are 
honestly  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  lot  of 
our  money  is  being  spent  to  give  aid  to 
the  wrong  countries. 

Both  of  these  problems  have  received 
long  and  detailed  consideration  by  the 
committee,  and  let  me  say  also  that  they 
have  received  and  are  receiving  the  most 
careful  and  soul-searching  consideration 
by  the  President  and  by  our  Department 
of  State. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  passing 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  our  foreign  aid  program  as 
being  interested  only  in  spending  money 
and  as  disregarding  considerations  of 
economy  and  efficiency.  The  House 
should  not  forget  that  the  original 
budget  request  for  foreign  aid  contained 
in  the  budget  submitted  last  January  wras 
$4,945,025,000.  The  President  appointed 
the  Clay  committee  which  conducted  a 
very  careful  and  critical ,  review  of  the 
foreign  aid  program;  and  after  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Clay  committee,  in 
April,  he  reduced  the  foreign  aid  figure 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  January  by 
$419,700,000.  The  authorization  in  this 
bill  is  $857,950,000  below  the  budget  re¬ 
quest. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  David 
Bell  to  administer  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  most  of  us  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  Mr.  Bell  in  action  have 
been  favorably  impressed  with  his  de¬ 
tailed  understanding  of  foreign  aid  oper¬ 
ations  and  the  realistic  approach  he  has 
made  to  dollars-and-cents  problems. 

I  want  to  come  back,  however,  to  the 
problem  of  giving  assistance  to  the  wrong 
countries.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
cussion  recently  about  giving  aid  to  our 
enemies.  In  this  connection  there  have 
been  references  to  Brazil,  India,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  as  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  Now  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  does  not  regard  the  governments 
of  these  countries  as  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  see  no  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  to  us  in  having  the  Congress 
single  out  individual  countries  and  desig¬ 
nate  them  as  enemies.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  enough  declared  enemies  now 
within  the  Communist  bloc  who  are  de¬ 
voting  their  resources  and  efforts  to  our 
destruction  without  taking  formal  action 
to  add  to  that  number. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  aid  to  several  countries  which  I  do 
not  regard  as  firm  friends  of  the  United 
States.  I  recognize  that  they  are  unreli¬ 
able,  and  we  do  not  and  should  not  rely 
on  them. 

But  why  should  we  deliberately  push 
such  governments  into  the  enemy  camp? 
Are  we  better  off  to  have  them  behave 
as  they  do  now  even  though  they  are  vac¬ 
illating,  trying  to  play  off  one  side  against 
the  other,  doing  a  few  things  we  like  and 
a  great  many  things  we  do  not  like,  than 
to  have  them  definitely  wind  up  with  the 
enemy? 
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Some  discussions  of  foreign  aid  seem 
to  suggest  that  we  should  run  the  foreign 
aid  program  as  an  exclusive  club  and 
that  only  well-qualified  applicants  should 
be  admitted  to  it. 

The  trouble  with  this  approach  is  that 
the  danger  in  the  world  today  is  not  from 
the  nice  guys;  the  stable,  honest,  efficient, 
and  far-seeing  governments  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  are  not  the  problem. 
Our  difficulties  are  primarily  with  na¬ 
tions  that  have  behavior  problems. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  deal  with 
this  situation.  We  recognize  that  we 
have  spent  more  money  on  um-eliable 
and  unstable  governments  in  the  past 
than  was  justified.  We  are  convinced 
that  our  friends  and  allies  deserve  pri¬ 
ority  over  the  vaccilators  and  the  bar¬ 
gainers;  and  we  believe  that  whenever 
we  give  assistance  to  governments  which 
we  cannot  depend  on,  we  should  regulate 
the  flow  of  our  aid  in  accordance  with 
the  discernible  results  which  it  produces. 

Section  306,  at  the  top  of  page  16  of 
the  bill,  requires  the  termination  of  aid 
to  Indonesia  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  furnishing  assistance  is  in 
our  national  interest.  We  have  provided 
total  economic  aid  to  Indonesia  of  $681,- 
500,000,  including  $206,300,000  of  Public 
Law  480  sales.  We  do  not  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  spending  money  on  a  large  scale  for 
Indonesia  unless  we  can  see  that  we  are 
getting  more  for  our  money.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  want  to  push  Indo¬ 
nesia  formally  and  permanently  into  the 
Communist  bloc.  It  is  better  to  have 
Sukarno  where  he  is  than  push  him  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

The  amendment  gives  the  Indonesians 
and  our  own  State  Department  notice 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  a  continuation 
of  what  has  gone  on  in  the  past.  At  the 
same  time,  we  leave  the  door  open  so 
that  the  Government  of  Indonesia  can 
look  to  us  if  they  are  ready  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf. 

The  committee  has  also  included  a 
provision  to  discourage  nations  which  re¬ 
ceive  our  aid  from  wasting  their  own 
resources  on  neighborhood  quarrels. 
Section  306,  on  page  15  of  the  bill,  pro¬ 
hibits  U.S.  aid  or  sales  under  Public  Law 
480  to  any  country  which  is  engaging 
in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military 
efforts  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
act  or  any  country  to  which  sales  are 
made  under  Public  Law  480.  There  have 
been  too  many  instances  where  the 
United  States  has  given  aid  to  countries 
which  have  used  their  own  resources  to 
finance  military  threats  against  their 
neighbors.  These  include  countries  in 
the  Near  East,  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
Indonesia. 

The  committee  has  also  tried  to  tight¬ 
en  up  the  requirements  in  existing  law 
that  U.S.  aid  be  cut  off  to  countries 
which  expropriate  U.S.  property  without 
compensation.  Section  304(b)  on  page 
14  of  the  bill  provides  that  compensation 
must  be  “equivalent  to  the  full  value” 
of  expropriated  property  in  order  to 
make  clear  that  all  elements  or  interests 
of  value  that  make  up  the  total  worth  of 
any  property  expropriated  must  be  com¬ 
pensated  for. 


We  have  also  taken  action  to  prevent 
U.S.  assistance  from  going  to  Cuba  in 
the  form  of  voluntary  contributions  to 
United  Nations  agencies.  U.S.  funds 
cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose  under 
the  language  of  this  bill — section  303(b) 
on  page  13. 

The  bill,  section  303(c)  on  page  13, 
also  puts  the  present  and  any  future 
Government  of  Cuba  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  will  hold  it  responsible  for 
compensating  U.S.  citizens  for  property 
expropriated  by  the  Castro  regime  and 
that  Cuba  cannot  count  on  U.S.  aid  or 
on  a  sugar  quota  until  such  compensa¬ 
tion  has  been  paid.  The  President  is 
given  authority,  however,  to  waive  this 
provision  in  order  that  aid  may  be  given 
temporarily  to  a  new  Government  of 
Cuba  which  might  not  be  able  immedi¬ 
ately  to  make  compensation. 

Although  we  have  done  a  number  of 
things  to  cut  down  the  flow  of  aid  to  the 
neutralists  and  the  unreliables,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  the  program  authorized 
by  this  bill  includes  substantial  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  India.  The 
committee  has  reservations  about  the 
construction  of  the  Bokaro  steel  plant  in 
India,  however.  We  did  not  want  to 
enact  a  specific  provision  prohibiting  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  to  such  a  plant, 
but  we  did  call  Mr.  Bell,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  aid  program,  before  us  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  assurance  that  there  would  be 
further  consultation  with  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  before  AID  financing 
of  this  project  was  approved. 

The  problem  here  is  not  whether  we 
like  the  present  Government  of  India, 
or  whether  we  want  to  endorse  Mr. 
Nehru  or  express  disapproval  of  his 
words  or  his  actions.  The  hard  reality 
of  the  situation  is  that  we  have  to  decide 
whether  we  want  India  to  resist  Red 
China  or  fold  up.  Without  our  military 
and  economic  aid,  there  can  be  only  one 
answer:  India  will  fold  up. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  point  out 
that  one  lesson  we  have  definitely 
learned  during  the  history  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  operations  is  that  the  way  to 
get  foreign  governments  to  do  what  we 
want  them  to  do  is  not  to  say  to  them, 
“Do  this,  or  else.”  Most  of  the  newer 
and  less  developed  nations  have  behavior 
problems,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier.  Their 
governments  do  not  take  a  broad  view 
and  do  not  think  ahead  very  far  "into  the 
future.  They  are  inclined  to  be  highly 
emotional  and  to  be  responsible  to  a 
highly  emotional  electorate.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  to  out  off  their  noses 
to  spite  their  faces. 

It  undoubtedly  would  give  Members 
of  Congress  a  certain  amount  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  include  a  number  of  “you 
don’t  get  any  aid  unless  you  do  what  we 
we  want  you  to”  provisions  in  the  bill,  but 
if  our  real  objective  is  to  get  the  govern¬ 
ments  to  act  in  accordance  with  our 
wishes,  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Now,  let  me  get  to  the  dollars  and 
cents  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  should  remind  you  that  over  half  of 
the  funds  included  in  this  authoriza¬ 
tion — $1,225  million — are  for  military 
aid.  This  amount  is  $180  million  less 
than  the  President  requested.  We  made 
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this  cut  with  two  basic  conditions  in 
mind. 

First,  the  committee  believes  that  our 
military  aid  to  Europe  has  not  been 
phased  out  fast  enough.  We  made  a 
rather  detailed  study  of  our  military  aid 
program  to  Europe,  and  a  subcommittee 
report  was  issued  on  this  subject.  The 
countries  of  Western  Europe  should  be 
able  to  finance  their  own  defense  if  any 
countries  of  the  free  world  other  than 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  able 
to  do  so.  By  cutting  military  aid,  we 
want  to  force  a  more  rapid  curtailment 
of  military  aid  to  Europe. 

We  also  had  in  mind,  on  the  basis  of 
our  own  observations  as  well  as  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Clay  Committee,  the  fact  that 
certain  of  the  countries  in  Asia  receiving 
our  military  assistance  are  maintaining 
forces  which  are,  to  quote  the  Clay  Com¬ 
mittee,  “larger  than  required  for  their 
immediate  mission  of  defense  and  not 
large  enough  to  assume  other  missions” 
and  that  we  have  been  giving  military 
aid  to  certain  other  countries  in  Asia  in 
quantities  larger  than  can  be  justified 
by  their  contribution  to  our  own  or  to 
free  world  security. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any 
further  reduction  in  military  aid  can  be 
justified.  I  cannot  improve  on  the 
words  of  our  own  Secretary  of  Defense: 

Single  or  double  pronged,  the  thrust  of 
Communist  aggression  is  still  directed  against 
the  entire  free  world;  and  the  expansionist 
pressure  of  international  communism  re¬ 
mains  a  constant  threat  to  any  weak  spot 
where  military  vulnerability,  political  insta¬ 
bility,  or  economic  deprivation  invites  attack 
or  subversion.  The  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  strengthening  such  weak  spots  is 
based  not  only  upon  our  traditional  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  principle  of  freedom  and  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  all  mankind 
but  also  upon  the  very  practical  premise  that 
the  security  of  the  United  States  is  inter¬ 
dependent  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  Any  attempt  to  return  to  a  fortress 
America  concept  of  national  defense  under 
present  circumstances  would  be  a  denial, 
rather  than  an  expression,  of  self-interest. 
It  would  lead,  not  to  self-preservation,  but 
to  slow  suicide. 

Secretary  McNamara  added : 

I  would  like  to  say  this  in  open  •  session : 
That  if  it  was  believed  that  our  economy 
could  not  support  the  total  national  defense 
which  we  need  as  a  foundation  for  our  for¬ 
eign  policy — and  I,  for  one,  can’t  believe  we 
are  in  that  position — if  it  were  believed,  if 
such  a  proposition  was  to  be  advanced,  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  to  the  extent  our 
national  economy  will  not  finance  our  na¬ 
tional  security  that  we  make  the  necessary 
reductions  in  portions  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  other  than  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  total  defense  budget  in  terms 
of  new  obligational  authority  approximates 
$53.5  billion.  Were  we  to  be  requested  to 
cut  that  budget  $300  to  $400  million,  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  cut  be  taken  from  those 
portions  of  the  defense  program  other  than 
the  military  assistance  program. 

The  bill  contains  an  authorization  of 
$217  million  for  development  grant  and 
technical  cooperation.  This  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $40  million  below  the  Executive 
request.  This  money  is  used  primarily 
for  technical  assistance,  which  includes 
what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  point 
4  program- 
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The  committee  has  reduced  the  au¬ 
thorization  requested  by  the  Executive 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  only  $50 
million. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  $600 
million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  This  authorization  is 
still  in  effect.  The  committee  refused  to 
authorize  a  carryover  of  the  unused  au¬ 
thorization  from  last  year,  so  that  the 
Executive  cannot  have  the  $650  million 
appropriation  which  it  requested  for  fis¬ 
cal  1964. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  $200 
million  for  the  social  progress  trust  fund, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
progress  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
been  going  slower  than  was  anticipated. 
Nevertheless,  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  has  been  well  expressed  by 
General  Clay  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee : 

The  United  States  has  committed  itself  to 
this  $200  million  development  through  the 
social  trust  fund.  It  has  also  committed  it¬ 
self  to  extending  some  $600  million  annually 
in  loans.  I  don’t  mean  that  these  were  for¬ 
mal  commitments,  but  assistance  of  this 
magnitude  had  been  indicated  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress. 

Already  it  has  been  charged  in  Latin 
America,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
made  all  this  money  available,  that  the 
United  States  does  not  intend  to  meet  its 
commitments. 

This  has  been  an  important  charge  by  anti¬ 
government  and  other  forces,  particularly  in 
Brazil. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  did  not  appropriate 
this  money  it  would  simply  add  to  these 
charges. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  full  amount  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Executive  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  this  money  is  for  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  only  and  does  not  include  the 
regular,  assessed  costs  for  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Nations  or  its  agencies. 

This  authorization  includes  only  $5 
million  for  the  Congo,  all  of  which  is  for 
economic  aid.  The  bill  contains  no 
money  for  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
the  Congo.  The  matter  of  the  financing 
of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the  Con¬ 
go  is  still  under  consideration  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  any  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  provided  by  a  specific 
appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  does  prohibit,  as  I  have  al- 
readily  mentioned,  the  making  of  any 
voluntary  contribution  to  any  interna¬ 
tional  organization'  or  program  which 
would  provide  economic  or  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  Cuba. 

The  committee  authorized  $380  mil¬ 
lion  for  supporting  assistance.  This  is  a 
cut  of  $55  million  below  the  Executive  re¬ 
quest  and  is  $15  million  less  than  was 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  last  year. 
Supporting  assistance  is  economic  aid, 
58  percent  of  which  is  programed  for 
Vietnam,  Korea,  Turkey,  and  Thailand. 
These  are  all  countries  maintaining  large 
military  forces  which  are  face  to  face 
with  the  Communists,  and  unless  we  sup¬ 
port  their  economies,  their  military  ef¬ 
forts  will  collapse.  Also  included  in  this 
program  is  money  to  finance  aid  to  cer¬ 


tain  countries  in  order  to  attain  U.S. 
political  and  military  objectives,  includ¬ 
ing  countries  where  we  have  military 
bases. 

The  bill  authorizes  $200  million  for 
the  contingency  fund,  a  cut  of  $100  mil¬ 
lion  below  the  Executive  request.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  during 
fiscal  1963  the  Executive  had  $265  mil¬ 
lion  available  to  it  in  the  contingency 
fund,  of  which  it  obligated  only  $148 
million  and  returned  to  the  Treasury 
$117  million.  Congress  has  been  putting 
pressure  on  the  Executive  to  use  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  only  for  unforeseen  emer¬ 
gencies  and  not  to  offset  cuts  made  by 
Congress  in  various  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  record  for  fiscal  1963  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  lesson  may  have  been 
learned. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  committee  has  gone  over 
the  program  presented  by  the  Executive 
with  care.  We  believe  that  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  cold  war  effectively  on 
the  many  fronts  where  we  are  confronted 
by  the  Russian  threat  and  with  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  weapons  available  to  us  and  to 
the  Communists,  we  need  the  funds  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  all  is  well  with 
our  foreign  policy  or  with  the  foreign-aid 
program.  Anyone  who  reviews  the  world 
situation  inevitably  finds  many  causes 
to  be  disappointed  and  dissatisfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  urge  that  no 
Member  vote  against  foreign  aid  in  order 
to  show  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  world 
situation  in  general  or  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy. 

My  fellow  members  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  who  signed  the  minority 
report  say  they  would  be  in  favor  of  a 
better  foreign  aid  program. 

So  would  I. 

Where  we  are  in  basic  disagreement 
is  as  to  what  you  do  to  get  a  better  pro¬ 
gram.  The  bill  before  us  is  the  best 
the  Executive  and  the  committee  can 
produce. 

I  occasionally  hear  uninformed  talk  to 
the  effect  that  this  is  the  same  old  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  it  is  being  promoted  and 
run  by  the  same  old  crowd.  The  facts 
do  not  support  this  statement. 

During  the  last  2  years,  the  top  20 
officials  administering  the  foreign-aid 
program  have  been  changed  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  foreign-aid  mission  chiefs 
have  been  replaced;  a  new  basic  law  has 
been  enacted  and  our  foreign-aid  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  substantially  reorgan¬ 
ized. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  foreign-aid 
operation  has  improved  and  that  it  will 
continue  to  improve. 

I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  are  in  agreement  that  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  foreign  aid  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  our  country.  I  urge  the 
House  to  consider  the  bill  carefully  and 
to  perfect  it  in  accordance  with  its  judg¬ 
ment,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree 
also  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  scrap 
the  entire  prograip.,  which  would  mean 
that  our  foreign  policy  would  have  to  be 
completely  redesigned  and  our  military 
strategy  completely  reorganized. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  how 
much  of  the  program  that  is  in  the  bill 
now  before  us  authorizes  outright  grants, 
gifts,  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  we  have  a 
development  grant  section,  which  is  in 
the  amount  of  $217  million,  and  most  of 
the  money  in  the  supporting  assistance 
section  will  be  grants.  Nearly  all  of  the 
military  assistance  is  on  a  grant  basis. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
how  much  in  the  way  of  outright  gifts, 
excluding  military  aid,  is  in  this  bill. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea  of 
what  the  total  figure  or  the  percentage 
of  this  $4  billion  which  will  be  or  is  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill  in  outright  gifts 
to  foreign  governments? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  I  do  not  have  a 
total  figure.  The  money  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans  and  for  loans  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  which  can  be  used  only  for 
dollar  loans  was  authorized  previously 
and  is  not  included  in  this  bill.  The 
Executive  has  requested  appropriations 
of  over  $1,600  million  for  these  loans. 

The  Executive  is  free  to  lend  any  of 
the  grant  money  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  bill  anyhere  is 
there  any  requirement  or  criteria  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  internal  fiscal  policies  of 
countries  to  which  these  grants  might  be 
paid,  as  to  whether  or  not  their  budgets 
must  be  out  of  balance?  Is  it  possible 
here  to  have  gifts  to  countries  whose 
budgets  are  in  the  black  when  we  are  in 
the  red? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  take  the  time  to  go  to  the 
desk  and  examine  the  project  books,  he 
will  have  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
budget  of  each  individual  country  where 
grants  have  been  made. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  it  is  not  required 
by  the  terms  of  this  bill  that  their  budg¬ 
ets  be  in  a  deficit  position  before  they 
are  entitled  to  grants  from  our  country? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Not  necessarily.  The 
President  is  required,  however,  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  recipient  country  is 
taking  steps  to  straighten  out  its  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  before  making  develop¬ 
ment  loans  or  development  grants. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  So  we  can  get  into  a 
situation  where  we  are  giving  gifts  to 
foreign  countries,  from  a  deficit  here  at 
home  when  they  are  not  operating  at  a 
deficit  themselves.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  have  in 
mind  any  particular  country  where  that 
happened,  but  we  do  give  aid  to  some 
very  shaky  governments.  If  countries 
are  in  a  sound  economic  condition  they 
are  not  likely  to  need  economic  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7885,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  has  been  a  test  of  physical 
endurance  and  emotional  stability.  The 
hearings  alone  consumed  32  days.  The 
expurgated  version  of  those  sessions 
almost  1,800  printed  pages— is  here  be- 
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fore  you.  The  executive  markup  sessions 
covered  19  days.  During  that  time  we 
considered  83  amendments  plus  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  amendments  and  substi¬ 
tutes  to  the  amendments.  The  report 
that  accompanies  the  bill  added  another 
several  days  to  the  time  consumed.  Here 
on  the  table  are  the  six  volumes  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  by  the  Executive— five  are 
classified  and  one  unclassified,  about  14 
inches  high,  weighing  some  14  pounds. 
Examine  them  as  you  will.  They  are 
here  for  your  examination,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  turn  to  these  volumes  to 
get  your  questions  answered  if  you  feel 
it  is  important. 

The  ground  rules  under  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  conducted  have  been  tight¬ 
ened  and  clarified.  The  overall  financial 
reduction,  not  as  great  as  some  of  us 
hoped  for,  has  been  reduced  by  $438,250, 
000. 

We  bring  it  to  you  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  you  will  consider  it  all  unemo¬ 
tionally,  with  a  real  understanding  of  the 
difficult  and  complex  matters  involved 
and  with  great  good  commonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I,  at  this  point, 
thank  our  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Mor¬ 
gan,  for  his  never-failing  courtesy,  his 
restraint,  his  bits  and  pieces  of  humor 
that  tided  us  over  many  tense  moments? 
May  I  say  also  that  Chairman  Morgan's 
capacity  for  doing  his  homework,  and 
his  pertinent  memory  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  committee. 

This  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit¬ 
tee  minority  found  itself  with  six  new 
members.  I  want  to  thank  the  House 
minority  leadership  and  the  committee 
on  committees,  for  the  splendid  results 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  need  there 
was  to  give  us  men  of  capacity,  of  dedi¬ 
cation,  and  of  honest  desire  to  help 
build  strength  into  our  foreign  policy. 
Each  has  worked  with  a  refreshing  zeal 
good  to  see  and  we  of  longer  service  have 
found  them  good  comrades  along  the 
way. 

In  these  few  minutes,  I  do  not  propose 
to  go  into  many  details — these  will  be 
covered  by  others — but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  at  least  a  few  general  comments. 
These  are  based  upon  a  background  of 
long  service  on  this  great  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  lived  through 
lend-lease,  UNRRA,  the  Marshall  plan, 
point  4,  the  Truman  plan  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  aid  measures.  I  have 
watched  an  endless  train  of  aid  meas¬ 
ures.  I  have  watched  an  endless  train 
of  aid  administrators  and  their  alter 
egos  step  through  the  revolving  doors  of 
the  countless  agencies  that  have  been 
devised,  we  have  been  told  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  program,  to  give  it 
new  vigor  and  direction. 

Each  new  director  brings  us  fresh  hope 
that  he  has  something  real,  something 
new.  But  unfortunately  the  lines  spoken 
by  the  witnesses  have  an  all-too-familiar 
ring  and  fervor  of  actors  in  the  annual 
production  of  a  passion  play :  The  world 
situation  is  precarious — but  it  is  improv¬ 
ing.  Foreign  governments  are  unsta¬ 
ble — but  if  we  reduce  our  aid  unwisely  we 
jeopardize  their  stability.  Recipients  of 
our  aid  have  initiated  many  reforms — 
but  these  have  not  yet  taken  hold.  The 
Communist  menace  is  threatening  us. 


But  we  are  told  Communist  commitments 
are  being  lessened  while  we  carry  on  with 
unabated  zeal.  Our  allies  are  stronger 
economically— but  we  have  commitments 
to  them  that  have  yet  to  be  filled.  We 
can  be  grateful  for  the  modest  efforts 
they  are  making  to  assume  some  of  the 
burden  that  we  have  been  carrying.  It 
used  to  be  a  favorite  sport  of  neutrals 
to  twist  the  lion’s  tail.  Now  they  tweak 
Uncle  Sam’s  beard — but  at  heart  they 
are  really  friendly.  It  takes  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  combination  of  faith  and  just 
good  commonsense  to  understand  the 
“why,”  the  “what”  and  the  “how  much” 
of  this  program. 

In  the  report  of  the  Clay  Committee 
it  is  stated  that  we  are  attempting  “too 
much  for  too  many.”  I  think  many 
agree  that  the  accuracy  of  that  state¬ 
ment  has  been  indirectly  challenged  by 
executive  witnesses  who  have  given  us 
encouragement  that  the  list  of  recipients 
is  being  reduced.  But  the  fact  is  that 
almost  100  countries  and  territories  plus 
a  number  of  international  organizations 
and  programs  are  still  helped  under  this 
program.  Certainly  the  executive  re¬ 
quest  reflects  no  sharp  reduction  in  funds 
in  recent  years.  There  is  a  bit  of  arith¬ 
metical  legerdemain  in  all  this.  We 
have  replaced  grant  aid  to  some  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  device  of  development  loans 
made  available  through  this  program. 
Many  of  these  loans  are  of  40  years  du¬ 
ration  at  an  interest  rate  of  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  1  percent.  Our  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  although  disposed  of  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  another  law,  some¬ 
times  supplement  assistance  advanced 
under  this  bill;  in  other  cases  they  take 
the  place  of  such  assistance.  Regardless 
of  which  form  such  aid  takes,  it  is  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  United  States. 

As  I  look  over  each  year  the  list  of  aid 
recipients,  I  can  only  conclude  that  for 
many  countries  we  are  the  host  to  the 
man  who  came  to  dinner.  And  all  too 
often  we  not  only  plan  the  menu — we 
also  peel  the  potatoes. 

It  is  of  little  help  to  us  in  our  present 
situation  to  draw  our  inspiration  for 
a  worldwide  development  program  from 
the  success  of  the  reconstruction  pro¬ 
gram  in  Europe.  The  war  disrupted  but 
did  not  destroy  the  political  fabric  of 
European  countries.  Thosfe  countries 
possessed  the  indigenous  talents  and  in¬ 
stitutions  that  could  give  almost  imme¬ 
diate  effect  to  our  aid.  The  very  absence 
of  these  qualities  in  the  less  developed 
countries  brings  into  question  the  success 
of  our  present  program.  We  can  talk 
about  the  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product,  about  the  improved  acreage, 
and  the  number  of  technicians  we  have 
trained.  But  none  of  these  statistics 
gives  us  a  clue  to  the  internal  stresses 
and  strains  our  aid  produces.  The  irony 
of  our  assistance  is  that  the  greater  the 
change  it  makes  in  the  economic  life  of 
a  country,  the  more  it  contributes  to  the 
internal  instability  and  thereby  imperils 
any  success  we  might  achieve. 

In  simple  terms  the  problem  we  face 
is  to  make  our  aid  available  at  a  pace 
no  more  rapid  than  the  recipients  can 
use.  We  must  always  remember  that  no 
matter  what  form  the  aid  takes — train¬ 
ing,  construction  or  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects — it  must  take  root  in  a  culture 
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vastly  different  from  our  own.  A  civil¬ 
ization  steeped  in  allegories  will  not 
easily  master  equations.  If  our  aid  is  to 
be  more  than  an  interesting  innovation 
in  the  life  of  a  nation,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  internal  adjustments  that 
will  invariably  be  painful. 

In  his  remarks  to  Latin  American 
diplomats  in  March  1961,  President 
Kennedy  said : 

Let  me  stress  that  only  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  of  the  American  nations  them¬ 
selves  can  bring  success  to  the  effort.  They, 
and  they  alone,  can  mobilize  their  resources, 
enlist  the  energies  of  their  people,  and 
modify  their  social  patterns  so  that  all,  and 
not  just  a  privileged  few,  share  in  the  fruits 
of  growth.  If  this  effort  is  made,  then  out¬ 
side  assistance  will  give  a  vital  impetus; 
without  it,  no  amount  of  help  will  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  Clay  report  expressed  this  thought 
even  more  sharply: 

Our  aid  should  help  create  economic  units 
which  utilize  not  only  limited  Government 
resources  wisely  but  mobilize  the  great  po¬ 
tential  and  range  of  private,  individual 
efforts  required  for  economic  vitality  and 
rapid  growth. 

I  know  of  no  valid  reason  why  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  precepts  addressed  to  the  Latin 
American  nations  should  not  be  equally 
applicable  wherever  we  extend  aid.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
contains  some  noble  prose  that  suggests 
this  approach.  But  have  those  adminis¬ 
tering  the  law  made  these  a  criteria  of 
our  aid?  Certainly  not — or  we  would  not 
have  financed  a  jet  airport  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  or  built  a  bypass  highway  around 
Djakarta  in  Indonesia  or  indulged  in  a 
multitude  of  other  foolish  projects. 

Our  Government  has  to  mobilize  its 
resources  and  enlist  the  energies  of  its 
taxpayers  to  keep  this  program  going.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  recipients 
make  any  less  a  contribution.  These  pre¬ 
requisites  for  aid  may,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  to  be  our  greatest  contribution  to¬ 
ward  their  development.  They  will  tem¬ 
per  the  zeal  and  encourage  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  leaders,  reduce  the  lethargy 
and  direct  the  energies  of  the  populace, 
and  give  a  sense  of  national  purpose 
which  is  so  often  absent  in  the  emerging 
nations. 

I  turn  now  to  another  administrative 
practice  that  has  been  bothering  me.  For 
want  of  a  better  term,  I  refer  to  it  as  the 
lack  of  priorities  in  the  program.  I  tried 
to  explore  this  point  with  the  AID  Ad¬ 
ministrator  but  with  no  success.  Not 
everything  in  life  is  equally  important. 
All  of  us  must  make  choices  within  the 
limits  of  our  resources  and  capabilities. 
But  to  the  AID,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
administer  it,  the  program  is  apparently 
unique  in  this  regard.  There  is  a  studied 
refusal  to  admit,  let  alone  suggest,  that 
some  programs  and  projects  are  not  quite 
as  important  as  others.  This  makes  no 
sense  to  me. 

We  had  before  us  a  request  from  the 
Executive  for  authorizations  of  a  specific 
sum  for  each  of  the  titles  in  the  act  such 
as  supporting  assistance  and  develop¬ 
ment  grants.  That  sum  is  arrived  at  by 
adding  up  the  individual  projects  in  each 
country.  We  know  as  well  as  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  program  know  that  the 
amount  authorized  and  subsequently  ap- 
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propriated  will  not  be  identical  with  that 
requested.  In  their  more  reflective  mo¬ 
ments  the  administrators  must  have  giv¬ 
en  some  thought  to  what  particular  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  particular  country  will  have 
to  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  In  short 
they  must  of  necessity  have  set  their  own 
priorities.  But  we  on  the  committee  will 
not  know  until  the  next  annual  presenta¬ 
tion  what  their  judgment  was — if  in¬ 
deed  we  ever  find  out.  Without  such  co¬ 
operation  how  can  we  be  expected  to  act 
wisely  when  it  comes  to  a  cut. 

This  is  not  an  easy  problem  for  us 
to  resolve.  But  it  must  be  done  if  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  retain  some  control  over  the 
program.  We  should  require  from  both 
the  military  and  the  economic  adminis¬ 
trators  the  submission  of  programs 
planned  for  each  country  for  the  next  2, 
3,  or  even  4  years  in  a  priority  arrange¬ 
ment.  We  would  be  advised  that  for  a 
particular  country  health  and  education 
are  of  the  highest  priority,  public  admin¬ 
istration  is  next,  and  at  the  bottom  is 
a  program  in  transportation.  We  would 
know  what  resources  the  country  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  devote  to  each  of  these.  Thus 
the  Congress  would  have  something  of 
a  balance  sheet  before  it  together  with 
planned  expenditures.  These  facts 
would  be  for  the  internal  use  of  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  and  not  a 
commitment  to  the  foreign  government. 
Changing  circumstances  may  make  it 
necessary  to  alter  these  priorities  but  at 
least  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
think  ahead  and  express  our  judgments 
before  the  Executive  has  acted.  Had 
this  device  existed,  much  of  our  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India, 
for  instance,  would  have  been  obviated. 
An  inquiry  into  our  projected  programs 
for  each  country  would  also  provide  an 
opportunity  to  examine  more  closely  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  toward  that 
country. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  a  few  only  of  the 
administrative  deficiencies  that  I  have 
detected  and  have  suggested  some  reme¬ 
dies.  I  could  add  to  the  list  as  I  am  sure 
anyone  familiar  with  the  program  could 
do. 

It  would  be  easy  to  condemn  the  whole 
foreign  aid  program  on  the  basis  of  its 
shortcomings. 

But  my  concern  is,  and  I  hope  yours 
also,  to  improve  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
important  instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy,  not  to  destroy  it  so  long  as  it  has 
some  use. 

Many  parts  of  the  program  are  vital. 
Through  development  grant  funds  we 
are  carrying  on  important,  even  dra¬ 
matic  work  in  education,  health,  and 
public  administration.  These  are  grass¬ 
roots  activities  that  have  their  antece¬ 
dents  in  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  If  I  had  to  choose  between  these 
programs  and  the  costly  construction 
programs,  I  would  not  hestitate  to  choose 
the  former.  They  are  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  durable  and  stable 
societies  can  be  built. 

During  our  hearings  we  heard  the 
testimony,  not  only  of  Government 
people,  but  of  private  citizens  as  well. 
Among  these  were  spokesmen  for  groups 
and  organizations  who  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  particular  parts  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  In  their  concern  to  pre¬ 


sent  their  views  on  a  segment  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  they  often  lost  sight  of  the  object¬ 
ives  of  the  entire  program.  One  of  the 
most  thoughtful  analyses  of  foreign  aid 
was  that  made  by  Mr.  John  O.  Teeter 
who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  He  was  certainly  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  criticism  but  it  was  a  reasoned 
criticism  accompanied  by  constructive 
alternatives.  More  impressive  to  me  was 
his  succinct  statement  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

I  give  you  his  succinct  description  of 
what  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish. 

Properly  conceived  and  carried  out,  foreign 
aid  should,  can,  and  promote  the  American 
system;  provide  a  counterforce  to  interna¬ 
tional  communism;  promote  a  responsible 
local  foreign  development,  and  protect  our 
increasingly  important  oversea  markets  and 
sources  of  supply,  as  well  as  our  military 
security. 

To  those  who  may  wonder  why  we  are 
in  the  foreign  aid  business  at  all,  I  com¬ 
ment  this  simple  declaration  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  that  gives  us  some  solid  experience 
upon  which  to  draw.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  to  dispense  with  marginal  acti¬ 
vities  and  theoretical  approaches  to  for¬ 
eign  aid.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
executive  branch  to  establish  rigid  stand¬ 
ards  and  to  demand  quality  performance. 
If  the  legislative  frustration  results  in  a 
meat  axe  approach  to  authorizations  and 
appropriations,  then  it  is  the  obligation 
of  the  executive  to  master  the  art  of 
using  a  scalpel. 

I  fully  expect  to  vote  for  a  number  of 
the  cuts,  some  for  one  reason,  some  for 
another.  But  I  trust  that  the  member¬ 
ship  will  move  with  good  commonsense 
in  an  unemotional  effort  to  remedy  the 
errors,  reduce  the  amounts,  and  so  per¬ 
mit  us  to  carry  on  a  program  funda¬ 
mentally  based  on  our  deep-seated  urge 
to  build  a  better  world,  not  just  for  our¬ 
selves  but  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
l  Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  in  general  debate,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  evdr  spoken  on  this  in  gen¬ 
eral  debate  before,  to  put  in  the  Record 
some  information  asked  for  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  earlier  in 
the  debate  on  the  rule. 

Speaking  about  the  five  amendments 
that  we  offered  governing  State  Depart¬ 
ment  employees  and  AID  employees,  the 
first  one,  which  deals  with  the  provisions 
relating  to  length  of  assignments  in  the 
United  States,  will  not  cost  a  single  penny 
because  they  will  be  paid  the  same  salary 
whether  they  stay  on  here  for  an  extra 
year  or  two  and  are  assigned  overseas. 

The  second  one,  the  Department  asked 
for  travel  permission  for  the  families  of 
Ambassadors,  dependents.  We  cut  that 
down  to  one  person,  either  the  wife  or 
one  dependent,  in  the  case  of  a  daughter 
acting  as  hostess,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  It  is  estimated  that  will  cost 
$15,000. 

The  third  one,  the  use  of  Government- 
owned  or  leased  vehicles,  this  is  concern¬ 
ing  use  in  case  of  emergency,  riot,  civil 
disturbance,  and  using  these  vehicles  to 
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transport  dependents  of  State  Depart¬ 
ment  personnel. 

There  is  no  way  to  estimate  that.  It 
is  actually  estimated  at  zero  dollars  be¬ 
cause  the  only  amount  would  be  a  small 
amount  of  gasoline  which  might  be  used 
in  time  of  a  civil  disturbance  in  some 
foreign  country,  and  it  would  be  so 
negligible  the  cost  would  be  considered 
zero. 

Then  there  are  two  others.  The  one 
on  education  that  he  mentioned.  We  did 
have  a  figure  in  the  report.  I  will  repeat 
that  this  is  for  education  of  children  of 
foreign  service  officers  both  in  the  State 
Department  and  AID  where  there  is  no 
American  type  school  available.  This 
is  estimated  to  cost  $300,000  a  year. 

The  fifth  one  deals  with  the  working 
capital  and  actually  would  result  in  a 
savings,  at  least;  or  presumably  it  would. 
The  working  capital  where  it  has  been 
used  by  other  bureaus  has  resulted  in 
savings  and  that  is  the  reason  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  wanted  it  to  increase 
cost  consciousness  among  their  em¬ 
ployees,  and  this  would  presumably  save 
some  money. 

I  might  just  say  a  word  about  one 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  objected  to  relative  to 
the  conflict  between  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Office  of  Security 
and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration  and  Security.  Actually, 
this  does  fall  scmewhat  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary  and  somewhat  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  talked  this  over  with  the  late  Congress¬ 
man  Walter  and  they  wrote  the  language 
and  we  put  it  in  this  bill.  It  is  almost 
identically  the  language  of  section  406 
of  H.R.  7885.  It  passed  the  House  on 
March  13,  1962,  and  was  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That 
bill  did  not  pass  the  Senate.  Mr.  Walter 
and  members  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom¬ 
mittee  thought  it  was  important  and  we 
put  it  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose.  If  I 
may,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  just 
one  portion  of  the  statement  of  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I,  too,  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  number  of  administrators  that  this 
program  has  had.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  she  has  used  my  designation  of 
them  as  going  through  a  revolving  door. 
I  do  not  even  mind  that  she  did  not  men¬ 
tion  me  in  this  connection,  but  maybe 
she  flid  not  know  I  originated  it,  but  I 
did  use  it  many  years  ago. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  realize  that.  I  apologize 
to  the  gentleman.  I  did  not  know  that 
he  had  used  the  term  before. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  no  patent  on  it, 
but  that  is  exactly  what  the  situation 
has  been.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  just  about  par  for  the 
course.  This  is  nothing  new  with  this 
administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  previous  administration  in  8  years 
had  five  administrators  and  this  ad¬ 
ministration  in  a  little  less  than  3 
years  is  on  its  second  one.  I  have  told 
everyone  when  they  came  up  that  they 
would  be  in  a  revolving  door — some 
thought  not — because  this  is  a  difficult 
pz-ogram  to  administer.  This  is  a  diffi- 
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cult  program  in  the  sense  that  the  good 
leads  to  be  observed  by  the  mistakes  in  it. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  severest  critics 
of  some  of  the  mistakes  in  the  program. 

I  was  one  who  brought  out  about  the  air¬ 
port  at  Afghanistan  which  I  thought  was 
a  serious  mistake.  But  because  mistakes 
are  the  things  that  get  the  publicity  and 
the  good  things  about  the  program  do 
not — and  there  are  some  good  things 
that  do  not  get  publicity — the  attention 
of  the  public  is  concentrated  on  the 
mistakes.  I,  myself,  when  I  found  out 
about  the  details  about  the  Afghanistan 
airport,  I  was  not  sure  that  I  would  have 
not  gone  ahead  with  it  had  I  been  the 
administrator.  I  emphasized  that  al¬ 
though  it  looked  like  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend  for  an  airport  that  only  has  about 
300  people  a  week  using  it,  but  the  rea¬ 
son  I  was  given,  and  I  found  this  out 
by  accident,  was  that  the  Afghans  were 
going  to  let  the  Russians  build  it  and  in 
return  would  give  the  concession  to  the 
Russians  to  operate  all  the  airlines  in 
and  out  of  Afghanistan  and  contiguous 
countries,  and  if  we  built  it,  they  would 
give  a  concession  to  Pan  American  and 
airlines  that  would  keep  important  mili¬ 
tary  areas  in  hands  operated  by  Ameri¬ 
cans.  So  this  was  a  decision  that  was 
not  made  on  the  basis  that  I  first  criti¬ 
cized  it  of  how  many  passengers  were 
using  the  airport  in  a  week,  but  on  the 
basis  of  its  military  value  to  the  United 
States.  When  you  put  it  on  that  basis, 
I  feel  maybe  I  had  been  a  little  remiss  in 
my  criticism  because  it  gives  you  an 
entirely  different  look  at  the  picture. 

So  as  the  debate  goes  on  and  we  dis¬ 
cuss  the  amendments,  I  hope  that  we  may 
develop  some  of  these  matters.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  supported  the  program 
with  some  reservations  for  a  long  time 
and  I  will  continue  to  support  it,  but  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believes  that  maybe 
it  should  be  improved  and  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  amendments  in  committee  and  I 
will  support  amendments  on  the  floor 
which  I  think  will  improve  it. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair], 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  hereto¬ 
fore  comment  has  been  made  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  chairman  of  our  commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  want  to  underscore  and  second 
those  remarks.  He  was  patient,  toler¬ 
ant,  and  fair,  and  I  think  we  could. have 
asked  for  no  more  tolerant  presiding  of¬ 
ficer.  Even  those  of  us  who  differed  from 
him  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  our  views,  to  present  our  amend¬ 
ments  and  have  them  voted  upon.  I  am 
sure  that  the  members  of  our  committee 
are  appreciative  of  that. 

I  should  not  fail  to  mention  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  who  led  us 
on  the  minority.  She  contributed  a  very 
great  deal  to  our  understanding  of  and 
our  participation  in  this  program. 

People  knowing  of  my  opposition  to 
this  program  sometimes  ask  me,  “Were 
any  improvements  made  in  the  bill  this 
year?”  I  would  answer  that  question  in 
the  affirmative.  There  were  several  im¬ 


provements  made  in  the  bill.  Not 
enough,  I  think,  but  improvements  were 
made.  Among  these  improvements  were 
some  relating  to  a  reduction  in  the  dollar 
amounts,  about  which  more  later. 

Secondly,  we  strengthened  certain  of 
the  anti-Communist  portions  of  the  bill. 

Thirdly,  but  not  to  my  mind  the  least, 
we  did  improve  those  portions  of  the  bill 
which  encouraged  the  participation  of 
private  enterprise  in  these  programs.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  time  after  time  that 
unless  there  is  a  very  substantial  partici¬ 
pation  by  private  enterprise,  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  long  run  will  fail. 

I  think  Members  of  the  House  ought 
to  keep  certain  figures  in  their  minds  as 
we  consider  this  bill  today  and  in  the 
days  to  follow.  In  the  first  place.  Mem¬ 
bers  will  recall  that  when  the  President 
sent  his  message  last  January — and  I 
shall  speak  now  only  in  round  numbers — 
he  requested  $4.9  billion  for  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Subsequent  to  the  report  of  the 
Clay  Committee,  that  was  reduced,  I 
think  in  part  a  solid  reduction  and  in 
part  an  illusory  reduction,  to  $4.5  bil¬ 
lion.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  action 
of  the  committee  has  brought  this  au¬ 
thorization  bill  now  down  to  about  $4.1 
billion,  a  figure  which  I  think  is  still  too 
high.  There  are  places  where  amend¬ 
ments  can  be  offered  reducing  the  dollar 
values  of  this  bill.  Some  places  are 
fairly  obvious,  and  I  think  Members 
would  want  to  know  where  amendments 
may  be  offered  which  will  permit  them 
to  vote  for  reductions  in  the  cost  of  this 
bill.  One  such  place  would  be  in  the 
military  assistance  figures.  There  was 
originally  requested  $1.4  billion,  and  it 
was  brought  by  the  committee  down  to 
$1,225  billion.  There  is  still  room  for 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  military 
assistance  portion  of  the  bill. 

The  second  place  where  amendments 
may  be  anticipated  would  be  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  President’s  contingency 
fund.  It  was  first  suggested  at  $400  mil¬ 
lion,  then  reduced  to  $300  million  and 
the  committee  brought  it  down  to  $200 
million.  Having  in  mind  past  expendi¬ 
tures  from  this  fund  I  think  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  a  $50  million  reduc- 
tion  in  this  amount  would  still  leave  an 
adequate  amount  for  the  carrying  on  of 
legitimate  purposes  of  the  contingency 
fund. 

And  thirdly,  another  area  where  sub¬ 
stantial  dollar  reductions  may  be  made 
would-  be  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  This  program  admittedly  has 
been  slow  in  getting  off  the  ground. 
There  was  previously  authorized  for  this 
year  $600  million  for  the  program.  A 
further  reauthorization  of  unexpended 
funds  of  last  year  in  the  amount  of  $50 
million  was  refused  by  the  committee. 
In  other  words,  the  request  was  for  a 
total  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  of  $650 
million — $50  million  refused  and  $600 
million  remaining  authorized.  That  is 
a  point  upon  which  we  may  anticipate 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  reductions 
in  dollars  authorized  for  this  program. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  objections 
of  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill?  In 
answering  that  I  would  invite  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  minority  views  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  back  of  the  committee  report. 
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These  views  also  appear  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  which  was  on  your  desk 
this  morning. 

Those  in  opposition  point  out,  as  we 
have  for  many  years  and  as  General 
Clay  and  his  committee  did  in  their 
report,  that  we  are  seeking  to  do  too 
much  for  too  many  nations  by  this  pro¬ 
gram.  While  it  is  impossible  to  say 
accurately  how  many  nations  will  be 
aided  by  the  program  for  this  fiscal  year 
it  is  a  fair  assumption  to  say  that  95 
of  the  world’s  nations  will  be  touched  in 
one  way  or  another  by  the  1964  fiscal 
foreign  aid  program  if  it  goes  through  in 
essentially  its  present  form.  I  repeat, 
we  are  trying  to  do  too  much  for  too 
many  rather  than  sharpening  our  pro¬ 
gram  to  give  particular  emphasis  to 
those  countries  which  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  are  our  friends,  to  give 
aid  to  those  countries  if  aid  must  be 
given,  which  have  made  it  clear  that  if 
the  free  world  needs  assistance,  they  can 
be  counted  upon.  To  sharpen  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  that  respect  would  make  it  a 
much  more  effective  instrument  of  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

Something  ought  to  be  said,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  about  this  business  of  the  pipeline. 
There  is  in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  as 
of  this  date  approximately  $6.8  billion. 
The  amount  in  the  pipeline  in  recent 
years  has  tended  to  rise  from  a  low  point 
a  few  years  ago.  If  you  take  the  amount 
authorized  by  this  bill,  assuming  it 
should  stay  at  that  level,  $4.1  billion, 
and  add  then  the  amount  in  the  pipe¬ 
line  $6.8  billion,  you  would  have  a  total 
available  for  the  foreign  aid  program  this 
coming  year  of  $10.9  billion.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  record  of  appropriations  and 
expenditures  in  recent  years  will  indicate 
that  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  been 
closer  to  the  $3.5  billion  figure. 

So  it  is  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
others  who  signed  the  minority  report 
that  we  do  have  far  too  much  in  the  pipe¬ 
line.  We  have  far  more  than  we  need. 
There  would  be  enough  to  carry  this 
program  for  more  than  a  year  if  not 
another  dollar  were  authorized  and  ap¬ 
propriated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
apply  the  same  formula  to  the  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  I  would  apply  the 
same  formula.  I  would  say  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  pipeline, 
according  to  the  figures  given  in  the  re¬ 
port,  is  now  at  approximately  $30 
billion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  think 
we  could  get  along  this  year  with  a  $22 
billion  defense  budget? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  chairman  will 
permit  me  to  finish  my  statement,  on  a 
Department  of  Defense  budget  of  about 
$50  billion  there  is  a  $30  billion  pipeline. 
On  a  proposed  foreign  aid  budget  of  $4.1 
billion  there  is  a  $6.8  billion  pipeline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 
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Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  that  obviously  there  is  not  enough 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  pipeline 
to  carry  the  program  another  year.  But 
by  the  same  token  in  the  foreign  aid 
pipeline  there  is  one-and-a-half  times 
enough  to  carry  the  program  a  year.  Al¬ 
though  the  amount  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  pipeline  in  much  greater  in 
terms  of  dollars,  when  measured  relative 
to  the  annual  requirement  it  is  far  less. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
apply  the  same  formula  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  As  I  recall,  the  pipeline 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  too 
high.  I  would  apply  the  same  standard 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  I  would  apply  to  the  foreign 
aid  program.  If  it  does  not  meet  these 
criteria,  I  would  have  to  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  the  pipeline  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  too  great.  I  would 
see  it  reduced  and  I  have  voted  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  think 
the  pipeline  for  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  is  too  high? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  do  not,  having  in  mind 
the  total  overall  budget.  And,  inciden¬ 
tally,  the  Department  of  Defense  pipe¬ 
line  has  run  at  about  this  same  level  since 
1956.  It  has  fairly  well  stabilized  at  the 
$30  billion  level,  plus  or  minus.  So  it 
appears  that  is  a  fixed  figure  in  which 
we  may  have  some  confidence. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  pipeline  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  1953  was  $62 
billion. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes;  before  1956,  I  will 
say  to  the  chairman  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  pipeline  was  much  higher  and 
I  think  too  high.  But  since  1956  it  has 
been  at  a  fairly  stable  level  and,  in  fact, 
has  been  decreased  when  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows  that  the  unobligated,  unre¬ 
served  funds  in  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  are  a  lot  greater  than  those  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  that  Department,  as 
in  the  foreign  aid  program,  this  business 
of  unobligated  and  unexpended  funds  I 
think  is  illusory,  because  there  can  be 
deobligation  as  well  as  reobligation.  As 
long  as  the  funds  are  there,  they  can  be 
expended. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  figure  of  $8.8  billion 
unobligated  and  unreserved  fund  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  against  a  figure 
of  $100  million  of  unobligated  funds  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ence.  I  just  want  to  point  out  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  repeat  that  tak¬ 
ing  the  relative  figures,  year  by  year,  I 
think  the  Department  of  Defense  carry¬ 
over,  the  pipeline,  is  much  more  reason¬ 
able.  It  is  three-fifths  of  the  annual 
budget. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  This  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  the  Members.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  not  also  true  that  the 
method  by  which  the  moneys  are  used 
is  of  interest.  Is  there  not  a  difference 
between  the  foreign  aid  pipeline,  so- 
called,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
pipeline  in  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
this  money  is  in  the  form  of  loans?  Is 
not  roughly,  $2.5  billion  available  for 
loans,  in  addition  to  loans  of  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress?  Would  this  not 
account  in  large  part  for  the  size  of  the 
pipeline  to  which  the  gentleman  is  refer¬ 
ring?  Those  loans  of  course  are  not 
made  available  until  the  project  is  ready 
for  the  use  of  these  funds.  We  are  not 
giving  a  blank  check  to  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  and  thereby  in  some  way  losing 
control  over  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Which  I  think  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  point  that  I 
sought  to  make  earlier,  that  we  do  not 
need  the  full  amount  requested  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  this  year. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  a  substantial  carryover  available 
for  loans  and,  in  my  opinion,  if  these 
funds  are  used  we  will  not  require  the 
$600  million  program  for  this  year. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  General 
Clay  indicated  that  in  his  opinion  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  utilize  the  full  amount 
authorized  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  My  point  is 
that  if  it  is  needed,  and  if  a  justification 
for  these  loans  can  be  made,  it  should  be 
available.  The  gentleman’s  suggestion, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  prevent  funds 
from  being  available  even  though  the 
countries  that  would  receive  the  aid 
would  be  ready  to  use  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  My  suggestion  is  that  on 
the  basis  of  past  performance  and  past 
records  we  can  very  clearly  say  that 
there  will  not  be  a  demand  for  the  full 
additional  $600  million.  The  program 
has  moved  so  slowly  we  can  say  almost 
with  certainty,  as  certain  as  we  can  of 
any  program  reaching  into  the  future, 
that  this  amount  will  not  be  required 
and  consequently  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  now  criticizing  the  authorization 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
The  gentleman’s  broad  criticism  was 
against  the  overall  foreign  aid  pipeline. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  criticize  both. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  may  be 
possible  to  advance  that  argument  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  argument  is  applicable 
to  other  parts  of  the  program.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  there  are  about  $2.5  billion 
in  the  pipeline  for  loans. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Even  assuming  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  gentleman’s  statement,  and 
I  think  it  is  accurate,  there  is  still  much 
more  in  the  pipeline  than  is  authorized 
for  this  year’s  program. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  not  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  not  authorize  something 
for  this  year’s  program  because  there 
is  more  in  the  pipeline? 


Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  trying  to  draw  just 
that  conclusion,  based  not  only  upon 
last  year  but  the  record  of  our  pipeline 
for  the  past  several  years. 

Just  one  other  thing:  When  this  bill 
first  came  to  us  thei’e  was  a  proposal 
in  it  to  amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  included  in  the  bill  which 
is  before  us  today.  But  I  would  warn 
the  House  this  is  a  matter  we  should 
not  overlook,  as  it  may  be  presented 
to  us  in  one  way  or  the  other  before  this 
bill  becomes  law.  I  am  referring  to  that 
provision  which  related  to  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  for  Commu¬ 
nist-controlled  countries.  I  think  our 
committee  did  the  right  thing  in  re¬ 
moving  that  proposal  from  this  bill,  and 
I  hope  if  it  passes  the  Congress,  we  will 
find  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  amend 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  through  the 
medium  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  ZablockiL 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  very  outset,  I  wish  to  commend  and 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  genial  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  his 
masterful  stewardship  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  His  ability,  determina¬ 
tion  and  judicious  temperament  were 
continuously  demonstrated  throughout 
the  several  months  of  hearings  and  com¬ 
mittee  considerations  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  has  expended  approx¬ 
imately  $104  billion  in  assistance  to  na¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world.  It  is  under¬ 
standable,  therefore,  that  repeatedly  the 
questions  asked  are:  Why  foreign  aid? 
When  will  it  stop?  Is  foreign  aid  truly 
in  our  Nation’s  best  interest? 

These  are  natural  questions  because 
foreign  aid,  even  18  years  after  it  was 
initiated,  is  .still  a  controversial  issue. 
We  constantly  hear  it  attacked  as  a  give¬ 
away  and  “money  thrown  down  a  rat- 
hole.” 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  foreign 
aid  results  from  widespread  misunder¬ 
standing  about  our  foreign  aid  program, 
its  purposes  and  its  goals.  This  misun¬ 
derstanding  is  shared  even  by  Members 
of  Congress. 

If  I  were  to  emphasize  one  outstanding 
fact  about  foreign  aid,  it  would  be  that 
the  program  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
heartening  success. 

The  success  of  our  aid  program  is  par¬ 
ticularly  substantiated  when  we  con¬ 
sider,  Greece,  France,  and  Italy.  Fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II  these  nations — and 
others  in  Europe — were  on  the  verge  of 
collapse.  Their  lands  were  devastated, 
then  economies  were  in  ruins  and  their 
people  were  frustrated. 

At  the  same  time  communism  was  on 
the  march.  Already  most  of  Eastern 
Europe  had  fallen  under  Soviet  domina¬ 
tion.  There  was  grave  danger  that  more 
nations  would  be  subverted,  leaving  the 
entire  Continent  under  Soviet  control. 
In  Greece  the  Communists  were  waging 
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guerrilla ’warfare.  In  Italy  and  Prance 
they  wielded  much  influence  as  a  political 
party.  The  loss  of  Europe  seemed  im¬ 
minent.  „  x  „ 

It  was  at  this  time  of  crisis  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  made  the  historic  decision 
to  provide  these  beleaguered  countries 
with  large-scale  economic  and  military 
aid.  This  was  the  United  States’  first 
foreign  aid  program,  called  the  Marshall 
plan  after  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time. 

France,  with  $9.4  billion,  and  Britain, 
with  $8.7  billion,  were  the  largest  recipi¬ 
ents  of  this  postwar  aid.  Much  of  it  was 
military  assistance.  It  allowed  these 
wartorn  countries  to  raise  and  equip  divi¬ 
sions  to  repel  possible  land  attack  by 
Soviet  Russia. 

Our  economic  help  under  the  Marshall 
plan  was  largely  in  the  form  of  grants 
or  outright  gifts  as  we  attempted  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  economic  resurgence  in  this  area 
of  the  world.  Today  few  question  the 
success  of  our  Marshall  plan  aid. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  aid  saved  Western  Europe  as 
well  as  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  Near 
East. 

The  military  help  we  provided  proved 
a  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression.  The 
economic  assistance  was  a  potent  weapon 
against  Communist  subversion. 

Today  Western  Europe  is  enjoying  a 
prosperity  which  is  unique  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Democratic  governments  thrive 
there.  Industry  is  booming.  The  free 
labor  movement  is  strong.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  are  high. 

The  result  of  the  Marshall  plan  alone 
demonstrates  the  falsity  of  statements 
which  would  have  us  believe  that  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  have  spent  huge  sums  of 
money  for  no  good  purpose. 

What  about  the  basic  question,  “Why 
foreign  aid?’’  What  are  its  goals? 
Simply  stated  the  reason  for  and  the 
goal  of  our  foreign  aid  is  to  assist  other 
countries  in  maintaining  the  independ¬ 
ence  they  desire  and  to  help  develop 
them  into  self-supporting  nations  in 
order  that  they  may  become  equal  part¬ 
ners  in  the  mutual  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  world. 

Testimony  received  by  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  has  definitely  confirmed 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  help  countries  help 
themselves  achieve  economic  progress 
and  political  stability  under  increasingly 
free  and  democratic  institutions. 

Unfortunately,  these  objectives  are 
jeopardized  and  deterred  not  only  by 
the  direct  threats  and  pressures  directed 
against  underdeveloped  nations  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist  bloc,  but 
equally  by  intensive  Communist  efforts 
to  exploit  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  misery  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Asia. 

The  greater  part  of  foreign  assistance 
has  gone  and  goes  today  to  countries 
directly  menaced  by  Communist  external 
or  internal  aggression.  This  type  of  as¬ 
sistance,  where  communism  is  a  direct 
threat,  is  unquestionably  an  extension 
of  the  national  defense  program. 

However,  even  where  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  danger  of  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion  or  if  communism  were  not  a  factor, 


assistance,  within  our  means,  to  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  seeking  to  achieve  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  and  political  independ¬ 
ence  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  continued  survival 
of  our  own  free  institutions  depends 
upon  the  gradual  development  of  a  world 
community  of  stable,  self-supporting, 
free  nations. 

Dux-ing  the  past  few  years  the  focus  of 
American  aid  has  changed.  Instead 
of  being  primarily  concerned  with 
strengthening  Europe,  we  have  concen¬ 
trated  our  assistance  on  underdeveloped 
and  poorer  countries. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
1952,  the  emphasis  of  our  aid  programs 
has  been  to  nations  such  as  Korea,  India, 
South  Vietnam,  and  Turkey.  Western 
European  countries  now  receive  no  eco¬ 
nomic  aid. 

For  example,  in  1962,  India  was  the 
largest  U.S.  aid  recipient,  with  $838  mil¬ 
lion,  bringing  her  overall  total  to  nearly 
$4  billion.  Pakistan  was  next  highest 
with  $439  million,  making  $1.9  billion 
total.  Turkey  got  $356  million  for  a  $3.9 
billion  total  and  Korea  received  $345 
million,  pushing  its  total  to  $5.4  billion'. 

The  bulk  of  the  aid  to  Turkey,  Korea, 
Pakistan  was  in  the  form  of  military 
assistance.  This  aid  is  aimed  at  keeping 
the  recipient  country  strong  against  pos¬ 
sible  Communist  attack.  As  such,  it  is 
directly  related  to  our  own  national 
security. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
told  us  that  dollars  spent  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  go  further  toward  insuring  the 
future  welfare  of  the  free  world  than 
domestic  defense  dollars.  To  obtain  the 
same  military  posture  with  U.S.  forces 
alone,  the  cost  would  be  staggering. 

It  is  distinctly  to  our  advantage  that' 
the  countries  which  receive  U.S.  military 
aid,  many  of  them  linked  to  us  by  mutual 
defense  treaties,  are  providing  2  million 
armed  men  ready,  for  the  most  part,  for 
any  emergency.  These  forces  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  free  world  strength. 

Also  related  to  free  world  strength, 
although  not  so  directly,  is  the  foreign 
economic  and  technical  assistance  which 
we  have  given  to  developing  nations  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  loans. 

It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  the  rich 
nations  need  the  poor  nations  as  criti¬ 
cally  as  the  poor  need  the  rich. 

The  poor  nations  require  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  scientific  know-how  of  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  lands  to  help  their  own  de¬ 
velopment;  the  rich  nations  need  the 
poor  ones  as  sources  of  raw  materials 
and  as  markets  for  their  manufactured 
goods.  For  their  advancement — and 
perhaps  for  their  very  existence — both 
rich  and  poor  nations  need  peace. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  any  assistance 
that  can  be  given  to  hasten  the  peaceful 
evolution  of  the  low-income  countries 
can  be  counted  as  perhaps  the  best  and 
most  constructive  step  we  can  take 
toward  insuring  our  own  economic  bet¬ 
terment  and  national  security. 

For  this  reason,  the  United  States  is 
providing  assistance  to  97  nations  around 
the  world.  This  gives  rise  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  called  to  our  attention  by  our  col¬ 
league,  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair].  Are  we  at¬ 


tempting  to  do  too  much  for  too  many? 
Obviously,  this  is  a  legitimate  question. 
The  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Se¬ 
curity  of  the  Free  World — the  Clay  Com¬ 
mittee — made  the  following  observation 
of  our  foreign  aid  program:  “We  believe 
that  we  are  indeed  attempting  too  much 
for  too  many.”  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  gave  careful  and  full  consid¬ 
eration  to  this  danger. 

The  views  of  the  committee  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  $438  million  reduction  and 
the  amendments  enacted  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  by  revising 
certain  of  its  procedures,  imposing  new 
limitations  on  the  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  and  by  making  a  number  of  modi¬ 
fications  in  policy  directives. 

The  continuing  interest  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  bring  the  program 
within  reasonable  scope  is  demonstrated 
throughout  the  committee  report.  I 
wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
paragraphs  dealing  with  the  utilization 
of  private  enterprise  on  page  7  of  the 
report,  and  I  quote: 

AID  has  advised  the  committee  that  it  has 
in  preparation  a  new  and  stronger  charter 
for  the  Assistant  Administrator,  and  other 
changes  which  will  provide  more  effective 
assistance  to  U.S.  private  sector  generally  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  committee 
will  follow  these  changes  closely  and  weigh 
the  results  in  speeding  economic  develop¬ 
ment  through  private  endeavors,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  burden  on  American  taxpayers. 

Likewise,  regarding  the  complexities  of 
the  Kashmir  question.  The  committee 
carefully  considered  an  amendment  that 
would  reduce  our  aid  to  both  India  and 
Pakistan  until  such  time  as  the  issue  is 
resolved.  It  noted  the  small  but  en¬ 
couraging  measures  that  have  been 
taken  by  both  parties  to  remove  this  is¬ 
sue.  Further,  as  stated  in  the  report, 
the  committee  “will  keep  the  matter  un¬ 
der  continuous  review.  Should  there  be 
no  evidence  of  an  improvement  in  the 
situation,  the  committee  is  prepared  to 
recommend  curtailment  of  aid  to  both 
parties.” 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
the  majority  of  this  economic  aid  is  in 
the  form  of  “easy  credit”  loans,  not  out¬ 
right  grants.  Further,  contrary  to  pop¬ 
ular  opinion,  these  loans  are  being  paid 
back  as  they  come  due. 

Moreover,  much  of  our  aid  today  is  in 
the  form  of  surplus  agriculture  products. 
Instead  of  storing  these  products  at  huge 
Government  expense  and  allowing  these 
agricultural  products  to  rot  or  be  eaten 
by  rats,  we  are  sending  them,  under  a 
program  called  food  for  peace,  to  lands 
where  starvation  is  rampant. 

In  this  way,  the  United  States  is  help¬ 
ing  to  feed  an  estimated  90  million  needy 
people  around  the  world.  In  some  cases 
this  food  is  sold  for  the  currency  of  the 
recipient  country  and  the  money  used 
for  U.S.  aid  projects  there. 

Here  are  a  few  dramatic  examples  of 
the  effects  of  our  foreign  assistance 
programs : 

In  Nepal,  some  35,000  people  in  800 
villages  were  taught  to  read  and  write, 
810  new  primary  schools  were  started, 
54  new  health  centers  were  established 
and  40  old-style  dispensaries  were  mod¬ 
ernized. 
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In  El  Salvador  about  100,000  people  in 
168  villages  were  provided  with  safe 
drinking  water  supplies. 

The  number  of  students  receiving 
technical  educations  in  Sudan  was  in¬ 
creased  from  1,000  to  2,500  in  1960. 

About  85  percent  of  the  population  in 
Bolivia  was  vaccinated  against  small¬ 
pox.  An  agricultural  credit  program  was 
organized  which  has  extended  thousands, 
of  loans  to  small  farmers. 

In  Morocco,  as  a  result  of  U.S.  loans, 
about  5,000  single  ope-story  housing 
units  and  about  8,000  small  apartments 
have  been  completed.  An  additional 
4,250  low-cost  housing  units  were  be¬ 
gun. 

These  are  solid  achievements  of  our 
aid  accomplishments  that  we  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  well  be  proud  of. 

Our  U.S.  assistance  programs  have 
been  an  indispensable  element  in  bring¬ 
ing  some  countries  to  the  point  where 
their  economic  development  can  be 
largely  self-sustaining.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries  the  process  has  not  gone  that  far, 
but  great  strides  have  been  made. 

It  has  been  said  recently  that  coun¬ 
tries  containing  one -half  of  the  total 
population  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
are  now  showing  progress  and  promise 
of  the  capacity  to  grow  regularly,  re¬ 
maining  ahead  of  their  population 
growth. ; 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  the  degree  and  intensity  with 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  imitated  us. 

Russia  was  late  in  entering  the  foreign 
aid  field,  doing  little  prior  to  1955.  Prom 
that  time,  however,  until  about  1962,  the 
volume  and  scope  of  Soviet  aid  rapidly 
intensified. 

For  example,  Sino-Soviet-bloc-aid 
commitments  amounted  to  only  $11  mil¬ 
lion  in  1954,  totaled  $1.5  billion  in  1960. 
Bloc  aid  was  extended  to  only  8  countries 
in  1955;  in  1960  to  26  countries.  These 
amounts  were  for  economic  and  technical 
assistance  and  did  not  include  military 
aid  or  aid  to  other  Communist  countries. 

In  the  past  several  years,  however, 
Russia  has  reduced  its  outlays  for  aid. 
Its  program  has  noticeably  lacked  suc¬ 
cess  and  it  apparently  is  retreating  in 
the  face  of  superior  performance  by  the 
United  States. 

Our  example — and  prodding — has 
stimulated  other  developed  countries  to 
join  with  us  in  programs  of  technical 
assistance  to  the  emerging  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Foreign 
aid  by  these  nations,  principally  France 
and  Great  Britain,  totaled  nearly  $2.5 
billion  last  year. 

Other  nations,  such  as  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many,  are  being  induced  to  aid  less  privi¬ 
leged  countries.  These  efforts  are  in 
accord  with  the  directive  of  the  late, 
great  Pope  John  XXIII,  in  his  encyclical 
“Pacem  in  Terris”  that  the  rich  nations 
have  an  obligation  to  assist  the  poorer 
ones. 

How  much  money  is  put  into  assistance 
efforts  by  other  nations  and  how  much 
of  a  load  is  it  on  their  economies?  How 
does  this  compare  with  the  aid  programs 
of  the  United  States? 

International  agency  programs,  sup¬ 
ported  largely  by  contributions  from  the 
more  advanced  governments,  are  increas- 
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ing  their  assistance  activities.  Twelve 
industrialized  countries — Belgium,  Can¬ 
ada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States — accounting  for  about  98  percent 
of  total  bilateral  public  assistance  from 
free  world  sources,  have  joined  together 


The  table  shows  that  the  U.S. 
annual  aid  level  rose  $1.4  billion  or  71 
percent  over  the  6-year  period  while 
the  combined  aid  level  of  other  DAC 
members  rose  $1.3  billion,  or  112  per¬ 
cent.  This  clearly  indicates  that  other 
industrialized  countries  are  increasing 
their  contributions. 


The  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  For  example,  the  United  States 
spends  a  much  greater  share  of  gross 
national  product  on  defense  than  do  the 
other  members  of  DAC.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  DAC  countries  have  lower 
total  and  per  capita  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  than  the  United  States  and  some  are 
much  lower.  However,  the  gross  national 
product  figures  of  other  DAC  countries 
are  understated  in  terms  of  real  pur¬ 
chasing  power  when  compared  to  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product.  These  and 
other  factors  make  it  difficult  to  find  a 
fully  satisfactory  yardstick  to  measure 
each  country’s  aid  effort. 

On  balance,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  programs  of  other  DAC  mem¬ 
bers  have  grown  to  significant  propor¬ 
tions,  but  as  the  chairman  of  DAC  stated 
in  his  1961  report  ‘‘there  is  scope  for 
special  emphasis  on  an  increase  in  the 
aid  effort  of  certain  countries.” 

The  stepped-up  assistance  on  the  part 
of  industrialized  countries  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  countries  undoubtedly 
has  a  salutory  effect  on  our  Nation’s 
willingness  to  continue  and  accept  its 
own  obligations. 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  myth,  the 
American  public  endorses  foreign  aid  by 
a  larger  margin  today  than  it  did  5  years 
ago.  This  was  confirmed  in  a  recent 
Gallup  poll.  It  showed  that  58  percent 
of  the  public  supports  the  program  today 
as  against  51  percent  5  years  ago.  The 
percentage  of  those  who  are  recorded 
against  the  program  has  declined  from 
33  percent  in  1958  to  30  percent  in  1963. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
near  perfect.  There  have  been  instances 
of  waste,  poor  planning,  mismanage¬ 
ment,  and  corruption  by  officials  of  re¬ 
cipient  governments.  But  efforts  have 
been  made,  and  are  being  made,  to  use 


in  the  Development  Assistance  Commit¬ 
tee — DAC — of  the  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development — 
OECD — to  promote  a  large,  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  better  coordinated  flow  of 
aid. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation: 


The  following  table  compares  the 
United  States  and  the  other  DAC  coun¬ 
tries  combined  and  shows  that  their  aid 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  is  actually  slightly  higher  than  our 


appropriated  funds  to  the  best,  most  ef¬ 
ficient  advantage. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  own 
history  is  strewn  with  examples  of  mis¬ 
takes,  miscalculations  and  projects  un¬ 
dertaken  which  turned  out  to  be  useless : 
canals,  railroads,  road  and  other 
schemes.  Many  of  these  were,  at  least  in 
part,  financed  publicly. 

A  careful  comparison  probably  would 
show  that  our  batting  average  on  foreign 
aid  projects  was  significantly  better  than 
the  record  on  -  our  domestic  develop¬ 
ments.  That  is,  of  course,  as  it  should 
be  since  we  now  have  superior  know-how 
and  technical  resources  over  those  days. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  sum  total 
of  our  aid  program  has  helped  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  underdeveloped  world  in 
their  efforts  toward  the  productivity,  sta¬ 
bility  and  independence.  I  believe  the 
answer  would  have  to  be  “Yes.” 

But  how  about  the  cost  to  the  United 
States?  Is  it,  as  some  critics  charge,  too 
great?  Is  it  about  to  bankrupt  us? 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  an¬ 
swered  this  objection  well  when  in  re¬ 
cent  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  he  pointed  out  that' 
foreign  aid  is  less  of  a  burden  on  our 
economy  now  than  it  was  in  the  past.  He 
emphasized  that  a  large  part  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  money  is  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Meany  cited  these  facts: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
foreign  aid  accounted  for  2  percent  of 
our  national  product.  Today  it  accounts 
for  seven-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  foreign  aid 
dollars  spent  to  assist  nations  to  buy 
products  return  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  loans  for  development, 
the  return  is  more  than  90  percent. 

Factories  and  workers  in  many  cities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States  are  bene- 


Net  official  aid,  United  Slates  versus  other  DAC  countries 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

United  States _ 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

2.4 

2.8 

3.4 

Other  DAC  countries _ _ _ - . 

1.2 

1.7 

2.0 

2. 1 

2. 1 

2.5 

Total _ 

3.2 

3.8 

4.4 

4.5 

4.9 

5.9 

own. 


AID  as  a  percent  of  gross  national  product 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

0.49 

.48 

0.63 

.47 

0.  70 
.55 

0.68 

.50 

0.62 

.56 

0. 71 
.66 
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fiting  directly  from  oversea  orders  made 
possible  by  foreign  aid. 

The  aid  program  affects  700,000  U.S. 
jobs  directly  and  even  more  indirectly. 

For  the  past  several  months  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
been  busy  at  work  on  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1963.  It  contains  many 
proposals  which  President  Kennedy,  his 
foreign  policy  advisers  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  in  Congress  believe  to  be 
in  our  national  interest. 

The  bill  provides  limited  military  aid 
to  India  to  allow  that  country  to  arm 
itself  against  the  threat  of  renewed 
Communist  Chinese  aggression. 

It  gives  funds  to  continue  the  all-im¬ 
portant  Alliance  for  Progress,  our  aid 
program  in  Latin  America,  allowing  the 
people  of  that  area  to  achieve  orderly 
economic  growth  and  social  reforms — 
thus  thwarting  the  aims  of  communism 
against  our  neighbors  to  the  South. 

The  legislation  allows  a  small  amount 
of  aid  to  Indonesia,  to  help  that  resource- 
rich  and  populous  nation  achieve  its 
potential. 

These  measures  are  controversial  and 
will  be  attacked — as  the  entire  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  attacked  from  the 
beginning.  Yet  our  aid  has  paid  off  for 
the  most  part  and  deserves  our  support. 
Therefore,  I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
H.R.  7885  be  passed  without  any  further 
cuts  or  crippling  amendments. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]. 

(Mr.  BARRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I,  too,  want  to  join  with  my  other 
colleagues  in  commending  our  chairman 
for  having  been  a  most  marvelous  pre- 
sider  of  our  committee  over  the  months 
■and  years  I  have  known  him  and  served 
on  the  committee.  He  has  been  a  true 
inspiration.  Also  I  should  like  to  pay 
my  respects  to  our  ranking  minority 
leader,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton]  who,  through 
her  interest  in  calling  us  together,  has 
welded  us  into  an  effective  team. 

A  few  moments  ago  we  were  discuss¬ 
ing  why  the  increase  in  the  pipeline.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  exactly  why  the 
pipeline  today  is  much  larger  than  it  was 
several  years  ago.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  we  did  not  begin  development 
loans  until  1957  when  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  was  formed.  This  was  the 
first  opportunity  to  get  into  the  program 
of  long-term  financing,  where  we  would 
get  into  large  project  loans.  It  takes 
several  years  for  these  to  get  engineered 
and  during  this  period  of  time  the  money 
authorized  for  a  particular  project  has 
not  been  largely  spent  because  it  has 
been  mostly  engineering  rather  than  con¬ 
struction  of  the  project.  That  is  the 
reason,  as  has  been  stated,  why  over 
$2  billion  of  this  pipeline  money  is  in 
the  form  of  long-term  development 
loans,  which  was  not  the  case  in  1960. 

In  general  the  question  arises  before 
the  American  people,  Why  shall  we  give 
this  foreign  aid?  So  many  of  us  have 
asked  the  people,  What  would  you  do 
if  you  were  the  Congressman?  And  so 
did  Mr.  Gallup.  And  Mr.  Gallup  has 


answered  it.  He  finds  that  almost  60 
percent  of  the  American  people  favor 
foreign  aid.  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent  Westchester  County  which  is  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  New  York  City.  We  claim  in 
Westchester  that  if  we  do  not  have  the 
president  of  each  organization  that  is 
in  New  York,  we  have  the  chairman;  if 
we  do  not  have  the  chairman  we  have 
the  executive  vice  president,  whether  it 
is  a  corporation,  an  association,  an  or¬ 
ganization,  or  whatever  it  is.  So  for 
anything  New  York-oriented  I  can  as¬ 
sure  the  membership  that  foreign  aid  is 
favored  by  over  75  percent,  because  this 
is  exactly  what  the  polls  reveal  in  this 
area.  Therefore,  I  would  say  that  since 
New  York  is  often  known  to  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  center,  the  nerve  hub  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  this  is  a  substantial  indication  of 
the  general  thinking  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Nation. 

What  is  the  percent  of  our  foreign 
aid  today  in  relation  to  where  it  was 
when  we  started  in  1948?  In  1948  we 
gave  2  percent  of  our  national  income 
for  foreign  aid.  Today  we  give  one- 
quarter  of  that  amount.  We  give  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  our  national  income 
for  foreign  aid.  So,  we  have  cut  down 
our  percentages,  even  though  the 
amounts  may  still  be  rather  sizable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happens  to  our 
dollars  when  they  leave  this  country  or, 
shall  we  say,  when  they  are  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  the  business  of  for¬ 
eign  aid?  I  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  speak 
of  a  give-away  program.  This  is  not  a 
give-away  program  at  all.  I  can  assure 
the  membership  that  80  percent  of  every 
dollar  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  back 
to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  pur¬ 
chases  in  this  country.  There  are  over 
1  million  jobs — 1  million  jobs— which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  purchases 
under  our  aid  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  have  only  10  minutes, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  to  that 
other  20  percent  of  that  dollar? 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  great  amount  of 
that  20  percent  also  comes  back  to  us  in 
indirect  ways  but  80  percent  is  returned 
directly  under  the  provisions  which  we 
place  in  our  contracts  to  the  effect  that 
the  purchases  be  made  in  this  country. 
However,  a  great  deal  of  the  remaining 
20  percent  comes  back  indirectly  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  am  very  glad  for,  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman’s,  inquiry.  I 
will  not  yield  further  on  that  point,  since 
we  must  move  on,  but  I  will  yield  on 
something  else  if  the  gentleman  wishes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard 
some  talk  about  the  Bokaro  steel  plant 
and  the  membership  will  hear  this  a  little 
later  when  we  go  through  the  bill.  But 
let  me  answer  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  if  I 
may,  who  made  a  rather  scathing  attack 
on  the  only  other  steel  mill  that  the 
United  States  has  ever  caused  to  be  built 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Now,  this  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  true.  None  of  our  large  steel 
companies  have  ever  been  interested  in 


forming  subsidiaries  any  place  in  the 
world.  But  we  do  have  a  steel  plant  in 
Turkey.  This  was  one  of  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  loan  projects. 

Mr.  Pearson,  day  before  yesterday  in 
his  editorial  made  innuendoes  and  his 
alleged  facts  which  are  erroneous. 
No.  1,  the  steel  mill  in  Turkey  was  never 
considered  to  be  a  $129  million  project 
which  he  alleged  it  to  be.  When  the  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  by  AID,  the  cost  was 
$234  million.  In  his  article  he  assumes 
that  the  project  .is  costing  double  what 
it  was  planned  to  cost.  This  is  not 
true.  The  development  loan  fund  was 
originally  to  provide  $129.6  million  of  the 
$234  million.  The  sum  of  $98.6  million 
is  re'payable  in  Turkish  lira  at  interest  of 
5%  percent  over  a  20-year  period.  The 
sum  of  $31  million  was  to  be  payable  in 
dollars  at  the  same  rate  and  on  the  same 
terms.  But  Mr.  Pearson  is  absolutely  in¬ 
correct  in  saying  that  the  steel  mill  will 
cost  almost  double  the  amount  originally 
intended. 

Now,  we  have  done  some  work  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  this  year.  I 
brought  to  your  attention  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  you  beat  down  last  year  to 
change  the  zloty  rate  in  Poland  so  that 
our  American  personnel  over  there  could 
get  55  zlotys  for  every  dollar  of  pay  that 
they  receive.  This  year  the  gentlemen 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  put 
this  amendment  into  the  hopper,  and  I 
am  very  happy  to  report  to  the  member¬ 
ship  that  it  successfully  passed  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  we  hope  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  floor  it  will  continue  to  have  the 
support  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are'  many  fea¬ 
tures  about  this  bill  on  which  the  mem¬ 
bership  will  have  many  questions. 

I  can  say  I  have  never  worked  with 
a  group  of  more  untiring,  vigorous  and 
dedicated  people  as  we  have  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  while 
I  am  on  the  subject  I  have  heard  much 
criticisms  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  which  I  do  not  think  is  war¬ 
ranted.  I  do  not  think  a  man  has  to  be 
considered  a  liberal  in  order  to  vote  for 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  man’s  political  philosophy 
whether  he  is  a  liberal,  ultraliberal  or 
whatnot.  It  is  whether  you  believe  that 
foreign  aid  is  a  major  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  our  country  to  keep  this  world 
free  from  Communist  domination.  That 
is  what  it  means  to  me.  It  means  more 
to  me  as  a  weapon  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation,  for  my  children  and  their 
children  than  any  other  one  thing  we 
put  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  time  when  we  win 
friends  not  by  buying  their  friendship 
nor,  because  it  is  a  giveaway  program. 
This  is  a  “show-how”  program  where 
we  take  our  technological  and  our  in¬ 
dustrial  genius,  and  we  go  into  a  coun¬ 
try  and  say  on  a  20-year  basis  you  can 
do  this  if  you  will  follow  us.  These  are 
the  countries  that  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  technology  we  have  and  this  is  an 
area  where  Americans  can  contribute 
as  much  to  the  world  as  we  have  learned 
how  to  contribute  to  each  other.  I 
strongly  urge  adoption  of  the  bill  by 
every  Member  who  sincerely  wants  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  former  generations 
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when  the  economic  imbalance  of  world 
economic  benefits  have  led  to  wars. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Monacan]  . 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur¬ 
ing  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  [Mr. 
Morgan],  a  question  was  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wyman]  as  to  the  standards  that  might 
exist  with  relation  to  regulate  grants  un¬ 
der  this  program.  I  should  like  to  be¬ 
gin  by  expanding  on  the  reply  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan]  gave  because  it  is  important  to  the 
understanding  of  this  legislation  and  of 
the  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  four 
places  in  the  existing  law  there  are 
standards  set  out  that  control  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  funds  under  this  act. 
The  first  one  appears  in  section  102, 
which  is  the  statement  of  policy.  The 
one  that  is  most  nearly  in  point  appears 
in  section  211  and  concerns  the  general 
authority  of  the  President  to  make  de¬ 
velopment  grants.  In  that  section  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  factors  that  the  President  must 
take  into  account  before  grants  are  made. 
Briefly,  they  are:  First,  whether  the  ac¬ 
tivity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  development  of  programs 
directed  toward  social  progress. 

Second,  consistency  of  the  activity  with 
other  development  activities. 

Third,  the  economic  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed. 

Fourth — a  very  important  one — the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is 
showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political  and  social  concerns  of 
its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de¬ 
termination  to  take  effective  self-help 
measures  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  this 
title.  p 

Fifth,  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon 
the  U.S.  economy,  with  special  reference 
to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  and 
this  concerns  depressed  areas  related 
problems. 

Sixth,  the  effect  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

Seventh,  whether  such  activity  could 
be  financed  through  a  development  loan. 

So  all  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  President  before 
any  development  grant  is  made  under 
this  program.  It  is  not  unrestricted  and 
not  unconditional. 

There  are  two  other  sections.  One  is 
section  251  and  the  other  one  is  section 
201. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  standards 
imposed  by  the  judgment  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  itself.  We  must  remember 
that  $90  million  remain  unexpended 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  appropria¬ 
tions  of  fiscal  1963  due  to  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  the  Executive  to  spend  funds 
without  adequate  guarantees  from  re¬ 
cipient  countries  that  the  money  would 
be  constructively  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  7885. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  re¬ 
mains  a  vital  tool  in  the  armory  of  our 


foreign  policy  weapons  in  spite  of  its 
many  defects  of  operation. 

In  today’s  world,  one  shudders  to  think 
of  the  alternative  if  we  were  not  flanked 
by  an  independent  and  prosperous  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  assisted  by  the  armed 
strength  of  countries  like  free  China, 
Gx-eece,  and  Tin-key,  or  if  we  were  not 
holding  out  some  hope  of  eventual  prog¬ 
ress  to  the  underprivileged  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

The  results  which  have-  been  achieved 
in  Western  Europe,  the  military  defenses 
which  bound  the  Communist  empire,  and 
the  encouragement  and  stimulation  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have 
all  ai-isen  from  our  oversea  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Western 
Europe  was  saved  from  communism 
through  the  Marshall  plan,  and  through¬ 
out  the  world,  other  countries,  like  Spain, 
and  free  China  have  been  lifted  to  eco¬ 
nomic  self-sufficiency  through  our  help. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  program 
has  not  had  its  faults. 

Many  of  the  conceptions  have  been  too 
grandiose  and  frequently  there  has  been 
a  broad  gap  between  the  concept  of  the 
program  and  its  performance.  Many 
times  the  administrators  have  been  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  required  standard 
of  performance.  Some  of  the  programs 
have  been  dismal  failures. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  a  properly  admin¬ 
istered  program.  I  realize  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  such 
a  program  and  I  will  admit  that  there  is 
some  evidence  to  justify  this  conclusion. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  ready  to 
terminate  the  program.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  new  Administrator, 
David  Bell,  and  I  believe  that  he  should 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  exer¬ 
cise  over  the  AID  agency  the  firm  control 
of  which  he  is  capable.  I  say  this  with 
full  realization  of  the  rising  feeling  of 
disenchantment  that  exists  in  the  coun¬ 
try  about  this  program.  I  also  empha¬ 
size  my  feeling  that  the  opposition  will 
continue  unless  fii-m  administrative  re¬ 
forms  are  instituted. 

The  current  bill  is  significant  in  that 
it  does  look  with  a  constructively  critical- 
eye  upon  the  foreign  aid  program.  To 
begin  with,  the  total  amount  of  the  bill 
represents  a  reduction  by  the  committee 
of  neai'ly  a  billion  dollars  under  the  ini¬ 
tial  Executive  request  and  nearly  a  half 
billion  dollai’s  under  the  Executive  re¬ 
quest  of  April  1963.  This  total  is  only 
slightly  above  the  1963  appropriation  of 
$3.9  billion.  Thus,  the  committee  has 
exercised  responsibility. 

I  do  not  refer  to  this  program  as  “for¬ 
eign  aid”  because  in  a  monetary  sense, 
for  the  most  part,  it  does  not  represent 
a  sending  of  currency  out  of  the  United 
States.  A  very  material  part  of  the 
funds  of  this  program  for  military  and 
economic  assistance  are  spent  right  here 
in  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore, 
erroneous  to  asume  that  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  is  caused  in  a  major 
degree  by  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  is  not  some  impact  upon  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  from  the  pro¬ 


gram,  and  in  this  connection  I  suggested 
a  provision  that  is  now  contained  in  the 
bill  which  requires  that  the  President, 
before  authorizing  an  investment  guar¬ 
antee  against  loss  by  an  American  in¬ 
vestor,  should  consider  the  impact  on  our 
foreign  payments  deficit  of  any  funds 
that  might  be  expended  under  such 
guarantee.  Our  balance-of -payments 
situation  is  serious  enough  to  require 
continuous  vigilance. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  an  imperfect 
tool.  Through  it,  we  are  necessarily 
dealing  with  areas  of  the  woi-ld  that  have 
unstable  governments  or  shaky  econ¬ 
omies.  It  is  unrealistic,  therefore,  to 
expect  perfection  of  perfoi-mance,  or 
complete  and  undeviating  agreement 
with  our  policies  any  more  than  we  ex¬ 
pect  it  or  find  it  in  our  defense  programs. 
These  countries  usually  constitute  the 
battle  areas  between  the  forces  of  com¬ 
munism  and  ttie  free  world,  and  we 
must  expect  that  some  of  our  decisions 
will  be  mistaken  and  some  of  our  best 
laid  plans  will  go  agley. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  in  support  of  the  people  in  the 
State  Department.  Some  irresponsible 
people  foster  the  belief  that  the  State 
Department  is  composed  of  people  who 
are  secretly  plotting  to  undermine  the 
United  States  and  weaken  our  position 
in  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  While  I  differ  with  some 
of  the  directions  which  our  foreign  policy 
has  taken  and  I  recognize  that  officials 
in  the  Department  of  State  can  make 
mistakes,  like  every  one  else,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  differences  of  opinion  exist 
within  the  Department  itself  and  are 
fully  expressed,  and  that  the  policies 
which  are  arrived  at  are  decided  upon 
because  they  are  considered  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  distui'bing  tendency 
which  has  made  itself  felt  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  This  is  a  growing  attempt 
to  operate  details  of  policy  from  the 
Congress.  While  I  do  not  maintain  that 
a  broad  policy  directive  should  not  be 
laid  down  by  the  Congress,  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  mistake  to  become  involved  too 
deeply  in  minor  details  of  policy  or  of 
performance.  The  Constitution  places 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  and  we  should 
not  lightly  trespass  upon  this  authority. 
In  many  instances,  we  are  acting  upon 
imperfect  knowledge  and  we  certainly 
are  assuming  a  great  responsibility  in 
any  shotgun  approach  which  opposes  a 
policy  carefully  considered  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  discussion 
without  pointing  to  a  very  significant 
section  of  this  bill.  This  is  the  part 
which  deals  with  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service  itself.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  these  provisions  are  of 
a  housekeeping  nature  and  cover  assign¬ 
ments,  transportation,  and  similar  mat¬ 
ters,  some  of  them,  such  as  that  of  im¬ 
proving  educational  opportunities  for 
Foreign  Service  children,  go  to  the  very 
basis  of  maintaining  the  morale  of  our 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  are  of  vital 
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importance  to  our  foreign  policy.  These 
represent  a  great  step  forward. 

There  are  many  other  important  con¬ 
siderations  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  they  will  be  covered  by  other  speak¬ 
ers.  This  is  an  authorization  bill  and 
the  details  of  appropriations  still  remain 
to  be  considered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  believe  that  in  H.R.  7885 
we  have  provided  that  committee  with  a 
solid  basis  on  which  to  build. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again,  with  the  seeming  inevitability  of 
death  and  taxes,  we  are  engaged  in  the 
annual  command  performance  of  au¬ 
thorizing  a  raid  upon  U.S.  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  dishing  out  over  the  world 
another  $4  billion  of  their  money. 

It  makes  no  difference  that  more  than 
$100  billion  of  our  tax  dollars  have  al¬ 
ready  been  spewed  out  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  earth;  that  this  Nation 
has  a  Federal  debt  of  more  than  $306 
billion,  the  Treasury  is  busted,  our  gold 
reserves  are  at  the  lowest  point  since 
1939,  and  foreign  currencies  are  being 
bought  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  the  sag¬ 
ging  dollar  in  the  international  money 
markets.  The  phony  show  must  go  on. 

Personally,  and  up  to  this  point,  I 
have  found  this  year’s  performance 
unusual  in  two  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  first  year 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  hasten  to 
say  that  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  has 
been  uniformly  fair  to  me  as  I  believe  he 
has  been  to  all  members  in  the  conduct 
of  hearings.  But  I  quickly  became 
aware  that  the  committee  has  an  “open 
door”  policy — open  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  is.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  door  is  closed  to  others.  It  is  to  say 
that  the  latch  and  the  hinges  are  kept 
well  oiled  for  the  emissaries  of  the  State 
Department  and  executive  branch. 

Let  me  amplify.  When  the  committee 
went  into  executive  session  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  amending  the  bill,  it  was  amazing 
to  discover  that  each  of  the  first  few 
amendments  offered  was  accompanied  by 
what  was  called  a  State  Department 
“position  paper.”  In  other  words,  when 
an  amendment  was  offered  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  was  immediately 
handed  a  printed  copy  of  the  views  of 
the  bureaucrats  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  whether  the  amendment  should 
or  should  not  be  approved. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOTJSE 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Eighty-one  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Eighty-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  128] 


Abele 

Gray 

Pucinski 

Ayres 

Healey 

Rich 

Baring 

Hoeven 

Riehlman 

Bolling 

Hoffman 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Bolton, 

Holifield 

Senner 

Oliver  P. 

Hull 

Shelley 

Broomfield 

,  Karth 

Sheppard 

Buckley 

KUburn 

Short 

Celler 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Va. 

Corman 

Madden 

Steed 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Trimble 

Dawson 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Wickersham 

Diggs 

Osmers 

Widnall 

Edwards 

Ostertag 

Williams 

Ellsworth 

Pillion 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Grabowski 

Powell 

Younger 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rains,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  7885,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  386  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the 
point  of  order  of  no  quorum  was  made, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
was  addressing  the  Committee  and  had 
consumed  2  minutes  of  the  10  minutes 
that  had  been  yielded  to  him. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  quorum  call  was  made,  I  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  fact  that  I  am  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  as  a  result  of  service  on  the  commit¬ 
tee,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  its  procedures. 

When  the  committee  went  into  exec¬ 
utive  session  for  the  purpose  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  pending  bill,  it  was  amazing  to 
discover  that  each  of  the  first  few 
amendments  offered  was  accompanied 
by  what  was  called  a  State  Department 
“position  paper.”  In  other  words,  when 
an  amendment  was  offered,  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  was  immediately 
handed  a  printed  copy  of  the  views  of  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  State  Department,  as 
to  whether  the  amendment  should  or 
should  not  be  approved.  Having  had 
only  a  few  years  experience  in  Congress, 
and  never  having  been  confronted  with 
this  procedure  in  any  other  committee, 
I  gained  the  impression  that  position 
papers  had  long  been  a  way  of  life  in 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  might  even  be  fashionable. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  might  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  was 
started  in  1953  and  has  continued  up 
until  this  year  of  1963. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

So,  having  several  amendments  to 
offer,  and  not  wishing  to  be  unfashion¬ 
able,  I  asked  our  distinguished  chairman 
if  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
hat-in-hand  to  the  State  Department 
and  ask  that  they  please  supply  position 
papers  to  accompany  submission  of  my 
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amendments.  Mr.  Morgan  informed  me 
that  would  not  be  necessary  in  my  case, 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  crank  on  the 
mimeograph  machine  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  was  apparently  broken  or  lost 
for  the  supply  of  position  papers  van¬ 
ished,  never  to  return. 

There  remained,  however,  a  room  next 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  room 
in  which  was  anchored  four  or  five  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
every  day  the  committee  was  in  executive 
session.  They  were  separated  from  the 
committee  only  by  a  door  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  contained  an  air  ventilating 
panel. 

It  is  out  of  this  atmosphere  of  unusual 
helpfulness  on  the  part  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  his  hirelings  that  this 
bill  comes  to  you  today.  And  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  this  helpfulness 
has  contributed  in  no  small  part  to  the 
$4.1  billion  authorization  with  which  you 
are  confronted  in  this  bill.  I  trust  that 
at  least  some  of  you  will  want  to  express 
your  sentiments  with  respect  to  this 
helpfulness  when  we  get  to  the  5 -minute 
rule  and  the  amending  process. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  legislation  about  which 
I  would  like  to  comment.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  times  in  the  last  15  years  in 
the  consideration  of  the  global  giveaway 
program  that  unidentified  planes  have 
not  been  reported  in  the  skies,  or  un¬ 
identified  submarines  lurking  off  our 
shores.  In  other  years,  when  Congress 
showed  even  feeble  signs  of  shaking  off 
this  monstrosity,  it  was  fashionable  to 
concoct  a  phony  crisis  or  emergency. 

Having  spent  more  than  $100  billion  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people  against 
communism  we  now  find  the  Commu¬ 
nists  with  a  warplane,  submarine,  and 
missile  base  a  scant  90  miles  off  our 
shores.  Do  you  remember  how  we  were 
told  a  year  ago  of  the  great  contribution 
the  foreign  giveaway  program  had  made 
to  the  containment  of  communism?  To¬ 
day  Cuba  is  the  beachhead  for  the  export 
of  communism  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  It  has  brought  Russian  troops, 
warplanes,  submarines,  and  missiles  to 
our  doorstep.  Does  anyone  wish  to  deny 
it? 

And  then  there  are  the  pictures  of  the 
recent  signing  of  the  limited  test  ban 
agreement  in  Moscow.  The  pictures  of 
American  and  Communist  Russian  offi¬ 
cials,  champagne  and  vodka  glasses  in 
hand,  beaming  at  each  other — friendly 
and  jovial,  according  to  the  news  re¬ 
porters — should  make  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  engineer  a  synthetic  crisis 
or  emergency  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 

This  legislation  when  it  first  received 
the  blessing  of  the  administration  car¬ 
ried  a  price  tag  of  $4.9  billion.  For  some 
strange  reason,  never  adequately  ex¬ 
plained,  the  New  Frontier  lopped  $400 
million  off  its  own  inflated  asking  price. 
Then  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  in  his 
first  appearance  before  the  committee  on 
April  5,  had  the  effrontery  to  say  that  if 
Congress  cut  off  $400  million  it  would  be 
cooperating  with  Communist  global  stra¬ 
tegy.  With  Rusk  and  his  power  hungry, 
free-spending  associates  in  the  State  De- 
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partment  it  is  the  old,  old  story  of  do  not 
do  as  we  do  but  do  as  we  say  and  you 
will  not  be  smeared  with  having  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists. 

With  more  than  $6  billion  in  the  for¬ 
eign  handout  pipeline  as  of  last  July  i, 
this  bill  still  contains  far  too  much  fat. 
The  American  people,  staggering  under 
a  public  and  private  debt  of  more  than 
a  trillion  dollars,  are  sick  and  tired  of 
the  blandishments  they  get  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
police  and  wet-nurse  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  are  fast  becoming  aware 
that  the  more  than  $100  billion  already 
frittered  away  on  global  giveaways  has 
served  largely  to  tighten  the  yoke  of  debt 
and  taxes  around  their  necks,  and  even 
more  importantly,  the  necks  of  their 
children. 

They  ask:  “What  is  the  image  we  are 
trying  to  create  in  other  lands  when  we 
give  evidence  every  day  that  we  are  in¬ 
capable  of  properly  managing  our  own 
affairs?”  When  year  after  year  we 
plunge  deeper  into  debt — a  debt  that  is 
more  than  the  total  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  day  and  the  hour  is  at  hand  to 
begin  the  process  of  ending  this  foolish 
notion  that  it  is  within  the  capability 
of  the  American  people  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  world,  avert  bankruptcy, 
and  preserve  the  Republic. 

A  number  of  amendments  will  be  of¬ 
fered,  not  only  to  further  reduce  the 
spending  under  the  bill,  but  to  place  re¬ 
strictions  and  limitations  on  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

I  urge  you  to  support  such  amend¬ 
ments  and  begin  the  process  that  will  be 
necessary  to  properly  embalm  and  even¬ 
tually  lay  to  rest  this  expensive  product 
of  a  bad  dream. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  In  other  words,  we  are 
spending  money  we  have  not  got  on  peo¬ 
ple  we  do  not  know,  to  impress  people 
who  hate  our  guts;  is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  about  right;  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was, 
completely  astounded,  to  say  the  least, 
to  read  the  language  of  the  report  on 
page  22,  the  last  sentence  of  the  next  to 
the  last  paragraph.  I  read  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  report : 

Furthermore,  the  less  developed  countries 
tend  more  readily  to  accept  assistance  when 
it  is  channeled  through  multilateral  orga¬ 
nizations  of  which  they  are  members. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  are  we  actually 
having  difficulty  in  getting  the  recipients 
of  this  foreign  aid  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  was  not  consulted  on  the 
majority  report.  I  assume  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  reading  from  the  majority  re¬ 
port? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  reading  verbatim 
from  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  prefer  that 
someone  on  the  majority  side,  Demo¬ 
crat  or  Republican,  attempt  to  answer 


since  that  is  their  language.  No,  we  are 
having  not  one  bit  of  difficulty.  There 
never  has  been  the  least  difficulty  since 
this  program  was  initiated  of  giving  our 
money  away,  whether  it  was  done  uni¬ 
laterally  or  through  a  multilateral  orga¬ 
nization. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  was  interested  in  the 
remarks  the  gentleman  made  about  the 
minions  of  the  State  Department  in  the 
room  adjacent  to  the  committee  room. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  imply  that 
they  did  not  have  the  assistance  of  State 
Department  technicians  in  the  markup 
of  the  bill  in  executive  session? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  majority 
on  the  committee  had  assistance  clear 
up  to  the  hilt. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  whether  in  the  committee’s  execu¬ 
tive  session  there  were  persons  present 
who  were  not  even  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  members  of  the  committee 
staff. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  did  not  have  to  be 
present  in  the  room,  they  were  but  one 
door  removed  from  the  room. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Some  committees  have 
them  right  in  the  room. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  whether  I  would 
serve  on  that  committee,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
never  voted  for  this  bill  and  never  will 
vote  for  it.  I  have  voted  against  every 
authorization.  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
do  so.  I  think  it  is  the  most  wasteful 
program  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill — a  position  which  will  surprise 
no  one  in  this  distinguished  body  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  some  of  those  who  have 
joined  our  councils  only  this  year.  I 
would  say  to  those  newcomers,  however, 
that  I  am  hopeful  that  because  they  come 
to  us  fresh  from  the  people,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them  will  join  me,  and  a  slowly 
increasing  number  of  my  contemporary 
colleagues,  in  opposing  willy-nilly  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  aid  program. 

It  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  now, 
my  opinion  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
never  conceived  a  more  useless,  less  fruit¬ 
ful,  method  of  spending  money  than  is 
embodied  in  what  we  have  for  years  mis¬ 
labeled  a  mutual  aid  or  mutual  security 
program.  More  important  than  my  own 
opposition  to  this  program  is  the  fact 
that  I  know  that  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  whom  I  represent  in  these 
halls  do  not  believe  there  is  any  merit, 
any  value,  in  continued  reckless  spending 
of  tax  revenues  in  the  inevitably  useless 
effoi-t  to  buy  friendship. 

I  would  like  to  devote  the  time  which 
has  been  allowed  me  to  what  I  regard  as 
some  particularly  cogent  reasons  why  the 
continuation  of  this  extravagant  pro¬ 
gram  is  harming,  rather  than  helping, 
our  Nation. 

It  is,  for  instance,  no  secret  anywhere 
in  the  world  that  there  is  great  concern 


about  the  declining  health  of  the  U.S. 
dollar,  once  but  no  longer  the  standard 
by  which  all  world  currencies  were  meas¬ 
ured.  Only  recently,  our  own  admin¬ 
istration  has  taken  three  steps  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  prevent  further  under¬ 
mining  of  our  dollar. 

Perhaps  these  steps  will  help  the  situa¬ 
tion — we  all  hope  so.  But  it  is  my  own 
belief  that  the  administration  could  have 
taken  a  far  more  effective  step  to  bolster 
the  dollar  by  coming  before  us  with  a 
drastically  reduced,  cut  to  the  quick, 
foreign-aid  budget  request  aimed  at 
speedy  phasing  out  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  our 
excessive  pouring  out  of  foreign  aid 
money,  coupled  with  the  heavy  costs  we 
have  assumed  in  taking  on  almost  all 
of  the  burden  of  free  world  defense, 
which  has  offset  our  favorable  trade  bal¬ 
ances  and  has  resulted  in  the  dwindling 
of  our  gold  reserves  which  has,  in  turn, 
caused  the  steady  weakening  of  the  U.S. 
dollar. 

Let  me  show  you,  in  a  rather  precise 
comparison,  how  foreign  aid  spending — 
much  of  it  for  wasteful  and  useless  pur¬ 
poses  as  even  the  President’s  own  Clay 
Committee  reported — has  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  a  financially  sound 
Federal  Government. 

*  In  1946,  the  Congress  set  the  Federal 
debt  ceiling  at  $275  billion.  Just  the 
other  day,  the  Congress  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  temporary  ceiling  at 
$309  billion.  That  is  an  increase  of  $34 
billion  in  our  national  debt  in  the  past 
17  years. 

Now  why  has  this  increase  occurred? 
The  answer  seems  quite  simple,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  pause  to  reflect  that 
in  those  same  17  years,  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer  has  poured  into  foreign  aid  for 
Europe  alone  a  total  of  about  $38  bil¬ 
lion — or  $4  billion  more  than  the  debt 
increase.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  say  anything  more  to 
demonstrate  the  exact  cause  of  our  in¬ 
creasing  National  Government  insol¬ 
vency.  But  I  do  wish  to  make  certain 
comments  about  some  of  our  specific 
foreign  programs  to  show  why  I  believe 
this  is  a  useless  and  disastrously  wasteful 
expenditure  of  our  tax  dollars. 

Let  us  look  at  Brazil,  for  instance.  By 
the  end  of  1962,  we  had  given  that  coun¬ 
try  just  under  $2  billion  in  aid.  We  have 
since  agreed  to  another  half  a  billion. 
And  what  have  we  accomplished  with 
this  largesse?  Well,  the  record  says  that 
Brazil  has  an  inflated  currency,  a  debt- 
ridden  economy,  and  unstable  govern¬ 
ment  which  heaps  insults  on  our  heads 
while  playing  cozy  with  Russia  and  ar¬ 
ranging  with  our  enemy  a  $600  million 
trade  agreement  which  apparently  our 
own  officials  did  not  even  think  about 
negotiating. 

Back  in  1952,  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment  took  over  the  privately  owned  tin 
mines.  Since  then,  it  has  lost  money  on 
every  ton  of  tin  mined.  Who  has  paid 
the  bill?  The  United  States,  of  course. 
We  have  sent  to  Bolivia  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  aid  funds,  includ¬ 
ing  money  to  subsidize  the  Government - 
owned  oil  industry. 

Then  there  is  Indonesia.  We  have  ear¬ 
marked  for  that  country  some  $2  billion 
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of  our  aid  money  over  the  years,  and  for 
what?  Not  for  friendship — I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  the 
United  States  is  more  cordially  detested, 
except  perhaps  in  Moscow  and  Peking. 
In  one  of  the  most  brazen  pieces  of  ef¬ 
frontery  this  Congress  has  ever  wit¬ 
nessed,  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia 
a  few  years  back  came  before  us  singing 
the  praises  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
freedom,  talked  us  out  of  a  new  bundle 
of  foreign  aid  dollars — and  then  jumped 
into  bed  with  Khrushchev  and  Red 
China’s  leaders. 

We  are  told  by  the  President’s  own 
nonpolitical  commission,  headed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Clay,  to  review  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  United  States — and  this 
is  a  direct  quote — “should  not  aid  a  for¬ 
eign  government  in  projects  establishing 
Government-owned  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  which  compete  with 
existing  private  endeavors.”  But  despite 
this  admonition,  we  have  before  us  the 
administration  attitude  toward  India’s 
plan  for  a  government-owned  steel  mill 
costing  $1  billion.  For  this,  we  already 
have  arranged  a  so-called  loan  of  $400 
million  to  India  and  still  pending  is  an¬ 
other  $512  million  loan.  This  loan  al¬ 
most  certainly  will  be  granted — unless 
we  somehow  restrain  the  hands  of  the 
spenders.  But  does  anyone  here  think 
India  is  our  friend? 

I  could  stand  here  all  day,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reciting  the  long  and  woeful  list  of 
.examples  which  shows  how  we  have 
wasted  our  taxpayers’  money  and  starved 
our  own  economy  to  the  point  of  dis¬ 
aster — without  harvesting  a  single  real 
benefit  for  ourselves.  But  I  have  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  time. 

But  let  me  say  this  in  conclusion :  I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  we  will — 
or  can,  for  that  matter — shut  off  this 
gigantic  boodoggle  all  at  once.  I  know 
that  we  are  going  to  vote  to  continue  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  can — indeed, 
I  insist  that  we  must — cut  deeply  into 
the  spending  which  will  authorize 
through  this  bill.  I  am  aware  that  the 
President,  in  the  light  of  the  Clay  Com¬ 
mission  report,  reduced  his  original  re¬ 
quest  for  funds  by  $400  million.  I  a*n 
equally  aware  that  our  own  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  has  lopped  off  another 
$400  million. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a 
sufficient  reduction.  Neither  do  the 
people  .whom  I  represent  in  the  Seventh 
District  of  Florida — and  I  am  convinced 
from  what  I  read  and  hear  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  so  either. 

I  believe  that  we  should  devote  our 
efforts,  as  we  consider  this  bill,  not  to 
defeating  it  outright,  but  to  amending  it 
to  reduce  the  authorized  level  by  another 
$1 billion — or  to  a  total  of  $2.7  bil¬ 
lion.  The  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  has  on  hand,  we  are  told, 
some  $6.7  billion  in  unspent  funds  from 
prior  year  appropx-iations.  And  I  sub¬ 
mit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  total  bank 
account  of  $9.4  billion  is  not  niggardly — 
does  not  represent  pennypinching  by 
this  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  amounts  to  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  interest  payments 
on  the  national  debt — and  the  good 


Lord  knows  there  is  no  pennypinching 
about  that  figure. 

Thus  I  would  hope  that — at  the  mini¬ 
mum — we  will  amend  this  bill  in  at  least 
three  important,  and  moneysaving, 
ways.  I  think  that,  first,  we  should  limit 
the  spending  of  additional  funds  so  long 
as  the  AID  pipeline  includes  all  these 
billions  of  previously  appropriated  dol¬ 
lars.  I  think  we  then  should  require 
specific  congressional  authorization  for 
any  AID  project  costing  more  than  $50 
million,  or  at  most,  a  hundred  million. 
And,  finally,  we  should  make  further  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  military  aid  program. 

If  we  take  these  steps,  my  friends,  we 
will  have  done  a  good  week’s  work  on 
this  bill — and  for  once,  we  can  go  home 
and  face  our  complaining  constituents — 
and  they  have  a  right  to  complain — 
with  something  resembling  a  clear  con¬ 
science.  I  hope  all  of  you — including 
my  able  friends  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee— will  help  in  this  effort  that 
is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  own  Nation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pike]  . 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  think  the  State  Department 
would  like  to  submit  a  position  paper  on 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa’s  last  remarks. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  allow  me,  to  quote  from  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  former  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

On  May  13,  1963,  he  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  when  he  was  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Clay  Committee.  Among 
other  things  he  said : 

Finally,  a  few  words  about  the  most  mis¬ 
understood  and  controversial  of  all  Federal 
expenditures — foreign  aid.  Never  has  there 
been  any  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  program  of  economic  and  military 
aid  to  keep  the  free  nations  of  the  world  from 
being  overrun  by  the  Communists.  It  is  that 
simple.  Such  a  program,  if  well  run  and 
kept  within  the  limits  we  can  afford,  offers 
the  United  States  one  of  its  best  bargains  in 
national  security. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  aid  has  suffered 
through  its  history  from  political  maneuver¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  stability.  Congressmen  seek¬ 
ing  reelection  have  found  it  a  handy  issue  to 
kick  around.  They  go  back  home  and  stir 
up  votes  with  speeches  saying,  “You  can  be 
sure  I’m  not  going  to  vote  to  give  your  money 
to  Timbuktu  when  you  good  people  so  badly 
need  more  schools  and  hospitals.”  Because 
of  this  and  other  political  factors,  foreign  aid 
never  has  been  planned  or  administered  on  a 
long-range  basis,  although  we  know  the  Com¬ 
munist  threat  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

That  is  why  I  agree  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  To  Strengthen  the 
Security  of  the  Free  World,  headed  by  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay. 

The  Clay  report  follows  the  guidelines  of 
rule  of  reason  that  I  have  been  talking  about. 

I  applaud  the  administration  for  accepting 
the  terms  of  the  report  and  hope  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  act  favorably  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  follows  the 
guidelines  of  the  Clay  Committee  re¬ 
port.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  Members 
of  my  own  party  in  the  State  of  New 
York  my  reputation  as  a  flaming  liberal 
is  just  a  little  bit  tarnished.  My  col¬ 
leagues  have  a  nasty  habit  of  keeping 
track  of  how  I  vote — and  if  they  do  not, 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  does  it  for 
them.  They  remember  how  I  was  du¬ 
bious  on  the  debt  limit,  fearful  on  feed 
grains,  and  generally  mutinous  on 
money. 

Furthermore,  while  I  am  just  as  fond 
of  making  speeches  as  the  next  man  in 
this  House,  this  will  be  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  here  that  I  have  asked 
for  time  to  speak  on  a  bill  which  did  not 
come  out  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee.  For  the  benefit  of  that  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Members  who  had  not  noticed, 
I  have  been  here  3  years.  No  one  asked 
me  to  speak  on  this  bill — its  supporters 
would  probably  prefer  that  I  did  not,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
such  a  kindly  man  that  he  could  not  say 
no. 

No  one  has  told  me  what  he  wants 
me  to  say  either,  and  if  he  had,  I  am  sure 
that  my  remarks  would  be  better  orga¬ 
nized  and  more  meaningful.  I  have  not 
requested  this  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
folks  back  home — the  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  is  a  very 
conservative  district  and  I  expect  that 
the  sentiment  against  foreign  aid  runs 
just  as  deep  out  there  as  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  wandering  around  my 
district,  however,  I  saw  one  day  in  the 
office  of  a  high  school  principal  a  little 
plaque  with  these  words  on  it : 

There  is  a  special  place  in  hell  reserved  for 
those  who,  in  times  of  great  moral  crisis, 
remain  silent. 

This  is  a  time  of  moral  crisis.  It  is  a 
time  of  economic  crisis.  It  is  a  time  of 
change. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  under  fire  this  year 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  has  not  been 
under  fire  since  World  War  II.  It  is 
very  easy  for  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  stand  up 
and  make  patriotic  speeches  about  the 
need  to  keep  America  strong,  and  it  is 
very  easy  for  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  vote  the  funds  necessary  for  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  to 
support  our  foreign  aid  program,  and  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  who  through  32  days 
of  hearings  and  22  days  of  executive  ses¬ 
sion  have  engaged  in  a  comprehensive 
review  of  this  program,  and  have  come 
up  with  a  bill  which  represents  their 
collective  best  judgment  on  the  subject. 

I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  those 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  support  this  bill, 
and  who  have  labored  so  hard  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  may  continue  to  be 
a  bipartisan  program,  and  that  regard¬ 
less  of  our  differences  among  ourselves, 
we  present  one  united  front  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Why  has  this  program  become  so  un¬ 
popular?  For  one  thing,  the  people  who 
receive  this  aid  do  not  vote  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  or  in  mine,  and  the  people  who  pay 
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for  it  do  vote  in  your  district  and  in 
mine.  While  it  is  true  that  approxi¬ 
mately  80  percent  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  bill  ex¬ 
clusive  of  military  aid,  and  an  even  high¬ 
er  percent  of  the  military  aid  funds, 
will  be  spent  in  this  country,  they  are 
not  spent  with  the  same  splash  which 
accompanies  the  awarding  of  a  defense 
contract.  It  is  very  easy  for  its  oppo¬ 
nents  to  characterize  the  entire  foreign 
aid  operation  as  a  giveaway  program, 
and  to  make  it  sound  as  if  those  who 
supported  it  were  indifferent  to  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budget,  were  indifferent 
to  the  nature  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  question,  and  were,  in  short,  in¬ 
different  to  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

These,  however,  may  be  easy  answers 
to  the  question  of  why  this  program  is 
unpopular,  but  they  are  not  the  real 
answers.  They  are  no  substitute  for 
thought.  The  real  answer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  as  a  nation  get  tired — 
simply  get  tired — of  paying  the  bills. 
We  get  tired  of  the  financial  burdens 
imposed  upon  us  by  our  effort  to  remain 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easy  to 
characterize  this  whole  program  as  a 
giveaway,  and  to  pretend  that  it  is  not 
essential  to  America,  this  is  the  place 
where  those  who  are  looking  about  for 
an  economy  vote  find  it  convenient  to 
cast  one. 

We  are  united  in  our  determination 
to  keep  America  free  and  to  keep  Amer¬ 
ica  strong.  To  this  end  we  will  spend 
about  $50  billion  this  fiscal  year  for 
purely  military  functions — not  including 
the  military  assistance  involved  in  this 
bill. 

That  $50  billion  is  up  just  45  percent 
over  the  last  10  years,  by  the  way,  and 
the  folks  back  home  are  just  as  tired 
of  paying  that  $50  billion  as  they  are 
the  $2.4  billion  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Yet  how  many  Members  of  this  body 
vote  “no”  on  the  bills  reported  out  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee?  You 
cannot  vote  “no”  on  them — that  is  for 
national  defense,  but  this  is  a  giveaway 
program. 

Back  in  fiscal  1955  we  spent  $35.5  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  military,  $4.5  billion  for  mu¬ 
tual  security  expenditures.  In  1957  we 
had  increased  our  military  expenditures 
to  $38.4  billion,  reduced  our  mutual  se¬ 
curity  expenditures  to  $3.7  billion.  By 
1959  our  military  was  up  to  $41.2  bu¬ 
llion;  our  mutual  security  down  to  $3.6 
billion.  In  1961  our  military  was  up 
to  $43.2  billion;  our  mutual  security 
expenditures  down  to  $3.1  billion. 

Last  year  our  military  expenditures 
were  up  to  $48.3  billion,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  we  spent  on  mutual  security. 
We  authorized  $2,515,400,000  under  this 
bill  last  year. 

This  year,  again,  our  military  budget 
is  up — 45  percent  over  where  it  stood 
10  years  ago.  This  year,  again,  this 
authorization  is  down.  We  justify  our 
tremendous  military  expenditures  by 
saying  they  are  necessary  for  the  cold 
war  we  are  involved  in.  Maybe  they 
are,  but  how  is  a  cold  war  fought?  It  is 
fought  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people. 
Today,  we  have  accumulated  the  greatest 
destructive  force  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  We  can  kill  Communists  all  over 


the  world.  But  we  can  not  kill  commu¬ 
nism  with  it.  Communism  is  not  a  lot 
of  people — communism  is  a  disease.  It 
thrives  in  dark,  dank  places.  It  feeds 
on  hopelessness  in  mankind.  Its  greatest 
allies  are  hunger,  and  ignorance,  and 
poverty — and  disease. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect.  The  admin¬ 
istration  of  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
not  perfect.  But  when  you  are  dealing 
with  a  program  aimed,  not  like  a  bullet 
at  the  heart  of  a  man,  but  like  an  idea 
at  the  mind  of  a  man,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  you  have  hit  him  or  not.  It  is 
even  harder  when  others  are  aiming  con¬ 
flicting  and  opposing  ideas  at  the  same 
mind.  So  we  should  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  measure  this  bill,  or  this  program,  in 
black  and  white  terms.  We  should 
expect,  and  we  do  know,  and  we  can 
be  proud,  that  this  bill  is  aimed  at  the 
roots  of  communism  and  not  at  its 
twigs. 

This  bill  involves  billions  of  dollars. 
But  it  involves  billions  of  people,  too.  All 
over  the  world  people  who  have  lived  in 
darkness  are  looking  for  light.  People 
who  have  been  hopeless  are  looking  for 
hope.  And  they  are  looking,  as  they  have 
looked  since  long  before  the  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  toward  America.  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  these  people  today,  is  this  House  of 
Representatives  this  afternoon.  > 

What  are  we  going  to  tell  these  people? 
Are  we  going  to  tell  them  we  are  tired? 
That  they  are  going  to  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  their  hope?  That  we  can¬ 
not  lift  the  burden  of  leadership  any 
more? 

Of  course  we  are  not.  We  are  going 
to  tell  them  that  today,  when  com¬ 
munism  is  tired,  when  communism 
is  split  as  it  has  not  been  split  since 
World  War  II,  America  remains  strong 
enough  to  help  them.  We  are  going  to 
tell  them  that  today,  as  under  a  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  a  Truman,  and  an  Eisenhower, 
America  remains  the  place  to  look  to  for 
light  and  for  hope,  and  that  while  com¬ 
munism  may  split  apart  and  fall  by 
the  wayside,  America  will  carry  on. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]. 

Mi’.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  full  committee  and  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  subcommittees  for  the  very 
fair  consideration  given  to  even  we,  this 
minority  of  the  minority.  I- want  the 
House  to  know  how  very  much  we  ap¬ 
preciate  his  fairness. 

Actually  there  are  in  operation  in  this 
country  today  two  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams — one  is  a  direct  aid  program 
which  is  broken  down  into  two  cate¬ 
gories,  industrial  aid  which  comes  under 
this  program,  and  agricultural  aid  which 
embraces  Public  Law  480 — the  second 
aid  program  is  what  I  term  indirect  or 
back-door  foreign  aid. 

These  direct  foreign  aid  programs  in¬ 
cluding  industry  and  agriculture  em¬ 
braces  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
disposition  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise 
and  agricultural  production  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  become  pos¬ 
sessed  by  virtue  of  various  support  and 
subsidy  programs. 


The  bill  we  have  under  consideration 
today  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  away 
industrial  production  of  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  become  possessed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  subsidies  to  industries — the  other 
half  of  the  direct  program  is  the  food- 
for-peace  program  or  Public  Law  480 
where  we  give  away  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  the  Government  has  be¬ 
come  possessed  as  a  result  of  subsidies 
to  agriculture. 

Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  func¬ 
tion  of  either  this  program  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  today,  or  the  Public  Law  480 
program,  is  to  provide  a  respectable 
looking  method  and  means  of  disposing 
of  these  products,  resulting  from  these 
Government  make-market  purchases. 
We  call  these  direct  aid  programs,  for-, 
eign  aid,  and  food  for  peace;  the  truth  is 
they  are  nothing  but  the  sewage  system 
that  carries  away  the  sludge — the  real 
foreign  aid  program  is  the  indirect  back¬ 
door  program,  where  we  throw  our  mar¬ 
kets  open  to  the  production  of  the  world, 
shipped  in  here,  practically  duty  free, 
taking  over  our  markets,  and  requiring 
the  Government  to  purchase  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  industry  and  our  agriculture 
to  prevent  the  closing  of  our  plants  and 
to  prevent  all  of  our  farmers  from  being 
thrown  off  the  land. 

The  international  planners  knew  that 
as  our  taxes  for  domestic  spending  and 
free  world  defense  continued  to  climb 
that  this  tax  cost  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  price  of  everything  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  They  were  de¬ 
termined  that  domestic  industry  and 
agriculture  should  not  be  protected  by 
an  import  tax  or  levy  or  tariff,  they 
wanted  all  countries  to  have  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  goods.  They  joined  hands 
with  those  who  wanted  Federal  control 
over  both  agriculture  and  industry  and 
could  gain  it  only  through  Government 
subsidies.  So — we  have  tariff  reduction 
on  one  hand  with  Government  subsidies 
and  purchases  on  the  other  which  has 
made  necessary  these  giveaway  or  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs  to  dispose  of  the  so- 
called  surpluses. 

Knowing  that  our  goods  could  not  be 
competitive  when  $50  to  $100  billion 
per  year  taxes  had  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  all  our  products,  they  arranged 
for  these  subsidies  and  Government  pur¬ 
chases  to  provide  a  make-market.  The 
taxpayer  would  never  permit  these  pur¬ 
chases  to  be  dumped  into  the  ocean,  but 
he  does  feel  that  he  is  getting  at  least 
some  value  from  this  vast  expenditure 
when  these  products  go  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  provide  ammunition  and  weapons  to 
the  underprivileged  people  of  the  world. 

Let  me  expand  on  what  has  happened 
and  what  is  happening.  Under  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  made  this  country  great,  the 
economic  foundation  rested  upon  our 
natural  resources.  Our  economy  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  production,  the  proc¬ 
essing,  the  transportation,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  resources.  Natural 
resources  come  from  the  mines,  the  soil, 
and  the  sea.  Their  processing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  accounted  for  our  industries, 
our  transportation  systems,  and  our 
wholesale  and  retail  distribution  systems 
which  in  turn  provided  the  American  la¬ 
bor  market. 
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When  this  system  was  thrown  out  of 
balance  by  artificially  stimulating, 
through  tariff  reduction,  other  countries 
to  supplement  our  natural  resources  and 
our  processing  systems,  our  farms  and  in¬ 
dustries — these  farms  and  industries  had 
to  be  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  purchasing  their  production. 

This  Government  market  not  only  dis¬ 
rupts  the  economy  but  makes  necessary 
the  Government  either  stockpiling  it  or 
in  some  manner  getting  it  out  of  the 
country.  Foreign  aid,  this  program  and 
Public  Law  480  are  the  methods  of 
getting  it  out  of  the  country. 

Thus,  we  complete  the  full  cycle.  To¬ 
day,  we  are  in  the  process  of  giving  away 
surpluses,  purchased  by  the  Government 
in  order  to  provide  a  makemarket,  to 
supplement  that  market — supplied  by 
imports,  through  the  indirect  back¬ 
door  foreign  aid  method. 

We  are  being  told  over  and  over  again 
today  that  no  one  dare  vote  against  this 
bill  since  80  percent  of  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  will  be  spent  in  the  congressional 
districts  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
These  statements  are  nothing  but  left- 
handed  admissions  that  80  percent  of 
this  authorization  and  all  of  the  $6.8  bil¬ 
lion  now  in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline,  is  a 
Government  makework,  makemarket 
program,  where  the  production,  which 
has  been  supplanted  by  noncompetitive 
imports,  must  either  be  dumped  in  the 
ocean  or  given  away  to  get  it  out  of  the 
country. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  at  the 
outset  that  no  one  would  wish  to  stop, 
or  even  slow  down  honest  and  competi¬ 
tive  imports.  Certainly  we  must  have 
trade,  but  certainly  that  trade  must  be 
on  a  reciprocal  and  competitive  basis. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  America 
is  spending  $52  billion  annually  for  de¬ 
fense.  For  the  defense  of  whom?  Not 
merely  the  defense  of  America,  but  the 
defense  of  the  entire  free  world.  That 
$52  billion  must  be  raised  by  taxing  the 
American  people,  and  each  individual’s 
proportionate  share  must  be  added  to  the 
sale  price  of  everything  that  is  produced 
in  this  country. 

Certainly  we  cannot  levy  a  tax  against 
the  other  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
compel  them  to  pay  their  proportionate 
share  of  their  own  defense — but  we  can 
collect  it  from  them  in  the  form  of  a 
tariff,  or  duty,  or  levy  on  the  goods  they 
export  into  this  country.  When  we  do 
that — their  prices  then  become  compet¬ 
itive  with  ours  and  our  agriculture  and 
industry  can  again  grow  and  expand 
and  again  provide  a  normal  and  healthy 
labor  market. 

To  the  extent,  however,  that  we  per¬ 
mit  their  goods  and  products  to  come 
into  this  country  duty  free — or  if  you 
please — less  than  the  domestic  cost  of 
production  plus  the  defense  tax — to  that 
extent  we  are  subsidizing  foreign  indus¬ 
try  in  what  I  choose  to  call  back  door 
foreign  aid.  The  cost  of  that  aid  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  cannot  be  determined  be¬ 
cause  we  can  never  tell  how  many  farm¬ 
ers  and  industries  will  have  to  be  subsi¬ 
dized  to  prevent  their  bankruptcy,  and 
how  much  it  will  cost  us  to  in  turn  give 
their  produce  away,  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  forced  to  purchase  it — 


and — worse  than  all  this,  how  many 
Government  make-work  programs  will 
be  required  to  provide  leaf  raking  jobs 
for  the  labor  thrown  out  of  work  by  these 
American  subsidized  foreign  imports. 

Already  Congress  has  been  called  upon 
to  provide  two  new  make-work  programs 
this  year.  The  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  are 
nothing  but  make-work  programs  to 
substitute  Government  checks  for  jobs 
and  opportunity  and  self-respect  that 
this  back  door  foi-eign  aid  is  robbing 
from  our  young  people  in  this  country. 

Let  us  first  of  all  take  a  quick  look  at 
what  is  happening  to  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  For  all  intents  and  purposes 
there  is  no  mining  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today.  Almost  any  mineral  can  be 
taken  from  the  ground  anywhere  in  the 
free  world  and  shipped  in  here  for  about 
half  of  what  it  can  be  mined  for  here. 
This  is  true  because  about'  half  of  the 
domestic  cost  is  Federal  tax  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  standard  of  living. 

Even  in  mining,  the  difference  in  the 
standard  of  living  could  be  offset  by  our 
labor  efficiency — the  Federal  tax,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s 
back. 

The  result  is,  that  instead  of  levying 
an  import  tax  equal  to  the  Federal  tax 
levied  upon  our  own  mining  industi-y, 
we  are  forced  to  go  the  other  route  and 
Congress  uses  the  tattered  and  torn  de¬ 
fense  excuse  to  subsidize  what  little  min¬ 
eral  industry  we  have  left  today.  We 
call  it  our  defense  strategic  mineral 
stockpile — in  truth  and  in  fact,  the 
strategic  mineral  stockpile  is  nothing 
but  a  Government  “make  market” — a 
coverap,  if  you  please,  to  the  taxpayer 
so  he  won’t  recognize  the  subsidy  that 
must  be  paid  to  the  miner  to  compensate 
for  the  Federal  tax  that  must  certainly 
be  computed  in  the  price  of  his  product. 

Congress  has  stopped  most  of  this  min¬ 
eral  makemai-ket  program,  and  both  the 
mine  owners  and  the  labor  force  are  on 
some  Federal  social  security  progi'am  or 
employed  under  Area  Redevelopment  or 
some  other  leaf-raking  Federal  make- 
work  pi-ogram  while  their  individual  in¬ 
itiative  and  human  dignity  rots  in  the 
Siberian  cellars  of  back-door  foreign  aid. 

What  about  agriculture,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  natural  resources?  We 
talk  about  the  farm  problem — as  if  it 
were  something  created  by  a  surplus  pi-o- 
duction  of  the  American  farmer.  Let 
me  point  out  to  you,  my  friends,  there  is 
no  farm .  problem — there  is  no  surplus 
problem — at  least  no  American  produced 
farm  surplus.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  uncompetitive  non-defense- 
tax  import  problem. 

The  American  farmer  cannot  add  the 
Federal  defense  tax  to  the  price  of  his 
product  and  still  compete  with  the  non¬ 
defense  taxed  foreign  produced  product 
that  comes  in  almost  duty  free  and  onto 
the  American  tables  and  onto  the  Ameri¬ 
can  backs  in  direct  competition  to  our 
tax  ridden  domestic  farm  pi-oduct. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  the  farm 
pictui'e — the  1963  import  figures  will  be 
much  higher — but  in  1962  we  imported 
either  live  or  the  carcass  equivalent  of 
2%  million  head  of  1,000-pound  beef. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  nationwide  it  requires  an  avex-age 
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of  25  acres  to  produce  a  1,000-pound 
beef  and  put  it  on  the  market.  In  other 
words,  imported  beef  last  year  displaced 
the  production  of  54.5  million  acres.  We 
exported  95.1  thousand  head  of  „  1,000- 
pound  beef,  which  required  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  1.7  million  acres — or  a  net  loss 
of  the  production  of  52.8  million  acres. 

These  52.8  million  acres  which  should 
have  produced  the  beef  that  went  onto 
the  American  tables  had  to  be  taken  out 
of  production  by  the  American  farmer. 
Does  anyone  think  this  acreage  is  not 
important?  The  entire  national  wheat 
base  has  been  55  million  acres.  To  put 
it  another  way — beef  imports  last  year 
amounted  to  10  percent  of  the  domestic 
beef  consumption.  You  think  of  the 
States  of  Wyoming,  North,  and  South 
Dakota  being  among  the  great  cattle 
States  of  the  Nation — more  beef  was  im¬ 
ported  last  year  than  was  produced  and 
marketed  in  the  States  of  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota,  and  six  of  the  principal 
counties  of  North  Dakota  combined.  Do¬ 
mestic  agriculture  was  forced  to  take  out 
of  production  this  amount  of  land  in 
order  to  make  room  for  these  nondefense 
taxpaying  imports. 

Another  example  that  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest — wool  imports  annually  supplant 
the  production  of  more  than  50  million 
acres — we  produce  less  than  one-third  of 
the  wool  that  is  actually  used  in  this 
country,  and  yet  we  have  to  have  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidized  stockpile  program  to 
keep  the  wool  producer  from  being  com¬ 
pletely  put  out  of  business;  sugar  im- 
poi'ts  displaced  the  production  of  1.8 
million  domestic  acres;  pork,  lamb,  mut¬ 
ton,  and  daii-y  products  displaced  thou¬ 
sands  more. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  squeeze  the 
American  farmer  down  and  force  him  to 
give  up  producing  on  more  and  more  of 
his  productive  acres  as  these  acres  are 
supplanted  by  these  nondefense  taxpay¬ 
ing  imports. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  permit  this  many 
fai-mers  to  be  thrown  off  the  land  all  at 
one  time  so  Congress  passes  laws — known 
as  farm  legislation — in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  rents  these  displaced  aci-es  from 
him.  But  as  we  do  this  we  also  force 
him  to  take  out  of  production  an  equal 
number  of  acres  at  his  own  expense. 
This,  of  course,  comes  out  of  his  own 
pocket  and  so  reduces  his  income  that  he 
is  forced  to  do  the  work  himself — fur¬ 
ther  reducing  the  labor  mai-ket  in  this 
country. 

Worse  than  these  mandatoi-y  programs 
of  forcing  the  farmer  into  bankruptcy 
through  idling  his  acres,  is  the  fact  that 
as  these  acres  are  taken  out  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef  and  lamb  and  pork  and 
wool  and  sugar  and  so  forth,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  encouraged  the  farmer  to 
use  his  nonidled  acres  for  the  production 
of  grain  because  grain  is  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  storage  than  are  these  perish¬ 
able  items.  So,  the  Government  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur¬ 
chases  these  grains — which  it  now  calls 
sui-pluses,  but  which  actually  is  only  a 
displaced  product — and  places  them  in 
storage.  We  hold  between  $5  and  $7 
billion  worth  of  these  grains.  Then,  in 
order  to  reduce  storage  costs  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  spoilage,  we  must  give  these  grains 
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away,  and  have  established  this  other 
direct  foreign  aid  program  known  as 
Public  Law  480.  Last  year  we  were  able 
to  give  away  almost  $1  y2  billion  worth  of 
it.  This,  of  course,  is  not  computed  as 
part  of  this  direct  foreign  aid  program, 
but  it  is  the  direct  result  of  non-defense- 
tax  paying  imports. 

Because  much  of  this  Public  Law  480 
grain  goes  to  countries  exporting  their 
produce  into  this  country,  this  “back¬ 
door”  foreign  aid  program  actually  dis¬ 
rupts  both  our  and  their  agricultural 
economy  because  they  produce  what  they 
can  export  to  us,  and  they  depend  upon 
us  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
food  for  their  tables  through  Public  Law 
480.  Again,  however,  we  see  the  full 
cycle  of  economic  disruption  resulting 
from  back-door  foreign  aid. 

Now,  what  about  industry?  The  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  in  which  Con¬ 
gress  gave  to  the  President  it  is  constitu¬ 
tional  mandate  to  make  and  levy  tariffs, 
was  a  most  interesting  bill.  The  bill  was 
63  pages  long.  Of  that  63  pages,  31 
pages  dealt  with  authorizations  to  the 
President  to  cut  tariffs,  32  pages,  more 
than  half,  provided  subsidies  and  grants 
and  doles  to  industries  forced  out  of 
business  and  to  labor  thrown  out  of  jobs 
by  non-defense-taxpaying,  noncom¬ 
petitive  industrial  imports.  These  bil¬ 
lions,  providing  for  “make  market”  out¬ 
lets  for  these  disrupted  industries  which 
will  either  go  out  of  business  completely 
or  else  manufacture  something  for  the 
Government  stockpile  to  be  given  away 
under  this  direct  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram — and  this  labor  which  now  must 
turn  to  some  Government  make-work 
project — is,  if  you  please,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  hidden  cost  of  this  back-door 
foreign  aid  system. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  as  a  Na¬ 
tion  must  face  up  realistically  to  the 
actual  cause  of  our  industrial,  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  labor  difficulties.  We  stand  at 
the  crossroads.  Certainly  the  other 
countries  of  the  free  world  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  interested  in  their  own  defense 
to  pay  part  of  the  load — at  least  on  that 
portion  of  their  economy  which  they 
export  to  America  for  sale.  When  they 
do  that  our  industry  and  agriculture  be¬ 
comes  competitive,  and  we  can  operate 
on  the  basis  of  a  free  economy,  under  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  can  then 
abandon  our  Government  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams — our  agriculture  and  industries 
can  again  thrive  and  build,  back  our  sag¬ 
ging  labor  market  without  the  need  for 
Government  make-work  projects.  And, 
by  the  same  token,  we  can  then  abandon 
these  direct  giveaway  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams. 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FascellI. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  comment  is  worthy  of  note  with 
respect  to  the  committee’s  action  on  this 
bill.  I  have  been  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  6y2  years.  It  is  my  observa¬ 


tion  that  the  consideration  this  year  by 
the  committee  has  been  more  thorough 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

I  pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  leadership,  patience, 
tact,  and  skill  in  handling  the  bill  and 
the  committee  throughout  the  many 
months  of  our  effort.  The  committee 
in  addition  to  its  many  weeks  of  hearings 
also  considered  100  amendments  of  which 
46  were  adopted.  I  do  not  have  any 
illusions  that  we  will  not  have  more 
amendments  when  the  bill  is  open  for 
amendments,  but  I  think  those  of  you 
who  have  exhibited  the  interest  to  stay 
here  today  to  hear  the  general  debate 
will  be  interested  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  your  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
went  into  the  entire  issue  of  mutual 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  amazed  somewhat 
by  the  critics  of  the  program;  who  use 
whatever  crutch  is  available  to  support 
their  outright  opposition  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  One  that  has  been  used  over  and 
over  again  has  been  the  Clay  report. 
But  I  remind  you  that  it  has  been  said 
here  on  this  floor  that  the  major  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Clay  Committee  re¬ 
port  have  been  adopted.  The  critics 
who  have  used  the  Clay  report  as  a  rea¬ 
son  to  vote  against  this  bill  have  done 
a  real  surgical  job  to  rationalize  their 
own  position. 

But  just  for  the  sake  of  the  record, 
it  would  seem  to  me  if  some  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  that  report  are  valid 
and  are  to  be  used  as  a  predicate  for 
opposition,  then  their  conclusions  ought 
to  be  equally  valid  and  accepted  by  the 
opponents.  Therefore,  I  think  it  worth¬ 
while  to  emphasize  certain  statements 
of  the  Clay  report.  I  quote  from  page 
3  of  the  Clay  report : 

Certainly  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  is  now  aware  of  the 
criticisms  directed  against  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  The  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  of  1961  is  a  good  one. 

Then  I  would  call  attention  of  those 
opponents  of  foreign  aid  who  would  like 
to  use  the  Clay  report  to  support  their 
position  to  the  language  on  page  4; 
among  other  things,  it  says: 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for 
aid  and  that  it  can  he  successful  under 
proper  circumstances. 

And  then  I  would  call  attention  of 
those  opponents  who  want  to  use  the 
Clay  report  as  a  predicate,  to  other 
language  on  page  7  of  that  report: 

In  examining  our  national  interest  in 
foreign  military  and  economic  assistance, 
the  direct  relationship  to  free  world  secu¬ 
rity  is  most  evident  in  the  defensive 
strengths  of  those  nations  which,  in  their 
contiguity  to  the  Communist  bloc,  occupy 
the  frontier  of  freedom.  Many  of  these 
countries  are  our  allies,  and  some  belong 
to  alliances  with  which  we  are  associated. 
Several  of  these  nations  are  carrying  defense 
burdens  far ‘beyond  their  internal  economic 
capacities. 

These  countries  are  now  receiving  the 
major  portion  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  but 
are  also  providing  more  than  2  million  armed 
men  ready,  for  the  most  part,  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  While  their  armies  are  to  some  extent 
static  unless  general  war  develops,  they  add 
materially  to  free  world  strength  so  long  as 
conventional  military  forces  are  required. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  better  to  reduce  re¬ 


sources  of  our  own  defense  budget  rather 
than  to  discontinue  the  support  which  makes 
their  contribution  possible. 

It  might  be  possible  by  some  meek 
means  of  demagogic  surgery  and  the  im¬ 
proper  use  of  the  scalpel  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  using  certain  parts  of  this 
report  as  a  predicate  for  either  voting 
against  the  bill  or  to  criticize  it.  But 
I  simply  submit,  in  all  fairness  and  rea¬ 
sonableness,  that  the  overall  support  of 
the  foreign-aid  program  by  the  Clay 
Committee  must  likewise  be  accepted. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  dislike  in¬ 
terrupting  the  gentleman  but  I  do  think 
his  comments  on  the  Clay  report  are 
considerably  interesting.  However,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  page  4  of 
the  Clay  report  which  is  carried  in  the 
beginning  of  the  minority  views.  It 
seems  to  carry  so  much  weight,  I  am  just 
wondering  if  we  should  not  point  it  out 
again.  “We  believe  we  are  indeed  at¬ 
tempting  too  much  for  too  many.” 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
will  agree  with  me  that  that  is  a  far¬ 
fetched  way  of  describing  something 
about  this  program  and  there  may  be 
a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  Members  that  we  are  indeed  attempt¬ 
ing  too  much  for  too  many.  But  is  it 
not  also  true  that  in  testimony  before  our 
committee  General  Clay  was  less  than 
ample  in  providing  any  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  about  where  we  could  do 
much  about  cutting  down  and  in  what 
particular  countries  we  could  immedi¬ 
ately  drop  the  program?  The  fact  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be,  or  at  least  General 
Clay  seems  to  feel,  that  we  are  more  or 
less  committed  to  the  present  level  of 
aid,  and  he  is  quoted  in  the  papers  as 
having  said  that  “the  authorization  rec¬ 
ommended  by  our  committee  is  about 
right  as  he  sees  it  and  also  as  to  the 
number  of  countries.  I  am  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  changes  cannot  be  made  in  the 
future.” 

If  that  is  what  the  Clay  Committee  is 
saying,  they  surely  are  not  saying  much. 
But  this  indicates  something  radical  to 
have  him  to  transform  this  program 
overnight.  Yet  General  Clay  when  he 
testified  did  not  sound  that  way.  Is  that, 
the  recollection  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  observation  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct.  I  concur  with  him.  He 
simply  pointed  out  that  a  distinguished 
Committee  which  has  examined  at  the 
President’s  request  the  program  which 
is  under  discussion.  They  have  made 
some  constructive  recommendations. 
They  have  set  forth  certain  guidelines. 
The  committee  has  considered  them  and 
included  them  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  say  to  the 
critics  of  the  program  or  those  who  op¬ 
pose  it,  if  they  want  to  use  a  part  of  the 
Clay  report  to  support  their  position, 
they  may  do  so  only  if  they  likewise  ac¬ 
cept  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  Clay 
Committee  report  that  foreign  aid  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  this  Nation’s  vital  interest.  One 
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is  just  as  logical  and  reasonable  as  the 
other. 

Mr.  DERWIN SKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  bringing  up  a  necessary  point, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  virtue  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument  in  interpreting  the 
Clay  report.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  would  give  equal  effect 
to  those  who  draw  other  inferences  from 
the  report  as  we  do  to  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have  his  own  inference  on  what 
I  have  said,  and  I  will  let  him  decide,  by 
the  time  I  conclude  my  remarks,  as  to 
whether  he  agrees  with  me  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  use  that  report  as  a  pred¬ 
icate  for  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  an¬ 
other  marten  here  which  I  think  will  be 
of  general  interest.  Our  committee  held 
extensive  hearings,  which  is  common 
knowledge  to  everyone.  We  heard  a  lot 
of  people  and  numerous  organizations. 
One  of  the  groups  which  testified  was  of 
particular  interest  to  me  and  to  a  great 
many  members  of  our  committee  was 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  national 
organization  having  strong  grassroots 
representation  and  for  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade  has  supported  this  program.  It  has 
supported  it  this  year.  I  think  their 
study  of  this  program  is  well  done.  We 
know  that  no  law  is  perfect  and  no  law 
is  any  better  than  its  administration.  We 
must  seek  not  only  to  improve  the  law 
but  seek  continually  to  improve  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  it.  In  that  constructive 
light  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  along  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  performed  a  valua¬ 
ble  service  for  themselves  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  in  presenting  their 
views  and  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
also  say  the  same  thing  as  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation?  They  al¬ 
ways  support  this  appropriation,  but 
this  year  they  came  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  asked  that  it  be  cut  to  $2.9  bil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Are  they  supporting 
the  program  or  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  supporting  it 
I  assume  with  a  cut. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  is 
using  that  as  an  argument  or  as  a  predi¬ 
cate  to  his  position,  I  assume  he  is  going 
to  change  his  opposition  this  year  and 
vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  has  always  supported  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  has  always  recommended  a 
reduction  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  point  out,  in 
case  some  of  our  colleagues  have  missed 
this  chart,  that  by  this  chart  the  Na- 
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tional  Chamber  of  Commerce  demon¬ 
strated  their  analysis  of  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program,  and  showed  against  the 
recommendations  of  their  own  study, 
what  they  determined  to  be  a  legislative 
and  administrative  gap.  As  a  result  of 
their  study,  they  made  certain  legislative 
and  administrative  recommendations,  33 
in  all.  The  legislative  recommendations 
were  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Many  of  them  were 
adopted  and  are  included  in  the  bill  that 
is  now  under  consideration  by  this  com¬ 
mittee.  Here  is  a  responsible  organiza¬ 
tion,  one  among  many,  which  has  sup¬ 
ported  this  program,  which  has  analyzed 
it  constructively  and  which  has  made 
suggestions  to  the  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  considered  those  suggestions 
and  acted  upon  them  and  presents  them 
to  you  in  the  measure  before  you.  That 
is  a  responsible  way  to  act,  and  I  only 
point  it  out  to  indicate  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  strong  efforts  where  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  and  logically  in  the  law  to 
strengthen,  to  improve,  to  tighten  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

While  criticism  of  the  program  may 
be  entirely  justified  because  of  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  fair,  reasonable,  logical,  or  equitable 
to  base  a  “no”  vote  on  those  grounds. 

Finally,  let  me  say  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Communist  challenge,  which 
we  are  confronted  with  today  in  this 
world,  operates  on  three  major  levels — 
militarily,  economically,  and  ideologi¬ 
cally.  We  have  very  little  doubt  about 
the  emphasis  on  our  military  strength 
and  superiority;  and-  the  need  for  our 
military  strength  offensively  or  as  a  de¬ 
terrent.  But  I  ask  those  who  criticize 
or  oppose  this  foreign  aid  program: 
Would  you  abolish  the  program  and  do 
away  with  300  military  bases  on  the 
Communist  periphery?  Would  you 
abolish  this  program  and  do  away  with 
some  2  million  men  who  are  under  arms, 
who  are  retained  offshore  across  the 
world,  at  a  cost  seven  times  what  it  cost 
to  keep  an  American  boy  in  uniform 
overseas?  Would  you  abolish  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  do  away  with  the  hope  of  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  in  the  50  countries 
of  the  world  who  have  recently  achieved 
independence  and  have  a  population  of 
about  1.3  billion  people;  who  are  seeking 
and  struggling  to  find  continued  political 
independence  and  economic  independ¬ 
ence?  Do  you  turn  your  back  on  those 
governments  and  those  people  and  say 
to  the  Communists:  “All  right,  now  that 
you  have  found  we,  the  free  people  of  the 
world  led  by  the  United  States,  can  deal 
in  the  economic  offensive  arena  we  will 
turn  our  back  on  them,  the  struggling 
nations,  and  let  you  the  Communists 
have  a  clear  field  “to  take  over.”  Is  that 
what  you  mean  by  a  “no”  vote  on  this 
bill?  How  will  you  divorce  the  economic 
strength  needed  by  the  recipients  and 
the  ideological  purpose  of  this  kind  of  a 
progi-am?  Is  an  idea  stronger  than  a 
full  belly?  I  say  it  is.  Who  can  deny 
the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  world  tonight  are  hungry, 
sick,  ill  clothed,  and  not  housed  prop¬ 
erly?  But  who  will  deny  that  we  must 
lead  and  demonstrate,  cajole  and  assist 
to  get  across  our  idea  and  opportunities 
of  economic  freedom? 


We  have  not  only  an  opportunity  but 
a  challenge  to  meet.  The  reason  this 
program  goes  right  on  is  because  we 
recognize  deep  down  in  our  hearts  that 
we  have  no  alternative  except  to  meet 
the  Communist  challenge  at  every  level 
and  in  every  endeavor  of  human  society. 
We  know  that  this  is  a  fight  for  our 
lives  and,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to 
take  the  load  off  our  backs,  we  know 
that  we  have  to  meet  this  challenge  day 
after  day  and  confront  it  whether  on  the 
ideological  front,  with  all-out  nuclear 
war,  limited  war,  or  economic  assistance. 
It  means  fighting  for  people  who  are 
striving  to  be  free;  to  achieve  economic 
security;  and  political  independence. 
That  is  what  this  fight  is  all  about. 

Foreign  aid  restored  Western  Europe, 
Foreign  aid  kept  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  being  taken  over  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  Of  the  50  nations  to  achieve  in¬ 
dependence  in  Asia  and  Africa  since 
World  War  II,  not  one  has  chosen  com¬ 
munism  as  a  way  of  life.  After  decades 
of  neglect,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
bringing  new  hope  to  countries  of  Latin 
America.  Foreign  aid  also  helps  us  eco¬ 
nomically.  Over  80  percent  of  foreign 
aid  funds  are  spent  right  here  in  the 
United  States,  creating  jobs  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  new  markets  for  American  in¬ 
dustry. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  the  opponents  still  want  to  throw 
the  foreign  aid  “baby”  out  with  the  dirty 
bath  water.  What  do  those  who  oppose 
foreign  aid  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  free  world  offer  as 
an  alternative  offense?  Nothing — ex¬ 
cept  our  retreat  from  forward  positions 
and  surrender  to  the  Communists. 

Of  course,  the  program  must  be  made 
more  effective  and  efficient.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to. see  beyond  their 
noses — to  realize  that  if  we  make  mis¬ 
takes  we  must  go  on,  improving  our  pro¬ 
grams  at  every  opportunity — not  pessi¬ 
mistically  to  downgrade  everything  that 
has  been  done,  or  “throw  in  the  sponge” 
in  a  major  area  of  the  cold  war. 

The  foreign  aid  program  costs  you 
only  about  4  cents  out  of  each  tax 
dollar.  For  this  we  have  not  only  helped 
ourselves  militarily,  economically  and 
ideologically,  but  we  have  done  far  more 
for  more  people  of  the  world  than  any 
nation  of  people  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Derwinski] .  , 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  most  reluctant  to  take  the  floor,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  most  inspired  address  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
seems  to  tolerate  opposition  even  to 
measm-es  of  a  supernatural  nature  such 
as  this,  I  am  going  to  express  my  views, 
which  are  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

As  one  of  the  minority  Members  who 
voted  against  this  bill  in  committee,  I 
feel  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  when 
those  of  us  who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  offer  amendments  we  do  not  deserve 
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to  be  accused  of  attempting  to  kill  the 
measure.  The  minority  on  any  issue  has 
the  right  and  obligation  to  offer  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  in  the  hope  of  im¬ 
proving  what  they  consider  to  be  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  measure. 

When  I  label  this  bill  unsatisfactory, 

I  am  truly  guilty  of  an  understatement, 
since  this  year,  more  than  ever  before,  it 
represents  by  its  size  and  scope  and 
basic  inconsistency,  an  insult  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  American  public. 

The  Clay  report,  issued  earlier  in  the 
year,  has  become  a  sourcebook  for  both 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  aid 
program.  You  must  remember  the  Clay 
Committee  was  expected  to  whitewash 
the  program,  since  its  members  were 
hand  picked  by  the  White  House.  How¬ 
ever,  the  report  was  more  noteworthy  for 
its  criticism  than  for  its  approval  of  the 
program,  and  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
reflect  the  cuts  in  funds  and  reduction  in 
scope  recommended  by  the  Clay  report. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer  must  be  burdened  by  supporting 
more  than  95  other  sovereign  lands 
through  this  seemingly  perpetual  gov¬ 
ernmental  program.  If  other  countries 
of  the  world  require  capital,  economic 
training  and  development,  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  United  States  and  other 
western  lands  can  provide  the  needed 
support  whenever  the  Nation  has  a 
legitimate  basis  for  development,  and 
the  Government  is  able  to  provide  mini¬ 
mum  stability.  It  certainly  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  be  com¬ 
peting  with  private  enterprise,  or  build¬ 
ing  and  subsidizing  socialistic  projects. 

The  criticism  is  justly  made  that  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  represents  a 
limited  blank  check  for  the  executive 
branch,  since  funds  authorized  and  ap¬ 
propriated  can  be  shifted  without  any 
regard  for  country  or  continental  area. 
There  isn’t  a  single  domestic  program  in 
the  United  States  in  which  Government 
authorities  have  as  much  free  rein  as 
the  bureaucratic  machine  that  the  AID 
agency  possesses.  Congressional  control 
over  the  program  is  so  lacking  as  to  ren¬ 
der  our  deliberations  almost  meaning¬ 
less,  except  in  setting  a  figure  above 
which  the  spenders  cannot  legally  move. 
Even  this  has  little  protection  since  funds 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  have  been 
raided  to  augment  the  AID  program. 

The  American  public  is  now  being  told 
that  a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  is 
the  goal  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union ;  that  the  arms  race  can 
be  ended;  underdeveloped  countries 
moved  overnight  into  the  20th  century, 
and  international  good  will  will  there¬ 
fore  reign  supreme.  If  this  is  true,  this 
bill  represents  a  major  contradiction, 
since  it  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
Communist  pressures  are  continuing  in 
every  country  of  the  world,  and  that  this 
program  is  needed  to  either  match  or 
suppress  Communist  actions. 

Therefore,  if  peace  in  our  time  is  to 
become  a  reality,  the  aid  program  would 
be  the  first  to  become  obsolete.  This, 
however,  is  obviously  not  the  intent,  since 
we  find  our  administrators  setting  up 
programs  in  nonindependent  areas  even 
before  they  acquire  their  complete  en¬ 
tity.  The  latest  example  of  this  is 


British  Guiana,  where  despite  the  leftist 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Jagan,  aid  adminis¬ 
trators  are  on  the  spot  expanding  their 
programs. 

The  American  public  should  be  given 
frank  facts.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not, 
since  even  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
provided  with  legitimate  details  and  in¬ 
formation.  The  Committee  was  unable 
to  receive  from  the  AID  administrator  or 
any  of  his  subordinates  a  flat  answer  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  commitment  has  been 
made  for  the  Bokaro  Steel  Mill  in  India. 
The  Committee,  was  not  able  to  get  a 
clear  answer  to  AID’s  intentions  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  even  expand  aid  to  Communist 
countries.  The  Committee  was  not  able 
to  get  any  clear  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  public  could  expect 
it  to  be  phased  out. 

One  last  point  I  direct  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  minority  views  which  com¬ 
mence  on  page  123  of  the  Committee 
report.  The  special  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  directed 
to  the  statistics  of  the  AID  pipelines 
which  are  most  interesting  reading.  The 
minority  views  also  contain  necessarily 
strong  language  on  the  subject  of  aid  and 
trade  with  Communist  governments. 

I  especially  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  minority  views  which  I  con¬ 
sider  practical,  timely,  and  worthy  of 
support  and  implementation. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  the 
minority,  and  I  certainly  hope  majority 
party  Members  as  well,  amendments  de¬ 
signed  to  implement  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  to  reduce  the  funds  and  scope 
of  the  program  will  be  offered.  These 
amendments  are  designed  to  correct  the 
abuses  in  the  program  and  eliminate 
tragic  waste  of  the  taxpayer’s  funds.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  receive  support, 
that  we  can  make  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  clean¬ 
ing  up  this  wasteful,  inconsistent,  and 
misdirected  program. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
remind  the  Members,  since  there  will  be 
numerous  amendments  offered,  that  they 
should  receive  the  full  consideration  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  so  that  we  will 
not  be  handicapped  by  arbitrary  limita¬ 
tions  on  debate  and  discussion  so  the 
Members’  deliberations  could  be  based 
on  the  fullest  possible  information  ob¬ 
tainable  on  each  amendment. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  repeat  that  as 
a  minority  member  who  opposed  the  bill 
in  committee  and  who  will  oppose  the 
bill  on  final  passage,  I  think  we  are  at 
least  entitled  to  the  good  will  of  the 
majority  members  when  we  offer  amend¬ 
ments.  When  we  offer  amendments  to 
the  bill  we  in  the  minority  have  a  right, 
as  I  see  it,  to  help  make  improvements 
in  something  which  we  feel  is  basically 
bad.  We  are  not  gutting  the  bill,  we 
are  trying  to  make  something  fairly  good 
out  of  a  proposal  which  at  the  moment 
is  beyond  description,  I  think,  as  any¬ 
thing  but  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  in  this  bill  today  about  the 


main  features  but  very  little  about  cer¬ 
tain  amendments.  I  refer  to  amend¬ 
ments  to  section  305,  which  relates  to 
captive  nations.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  give  us  an  explanation  of 
section  305. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  will  come  to  that 
in  just  a  minute. 

The  point  I  wish  to  reemphasize  is 
that  those  of  us  in  the  minority  who 
offer  amendments  are  offering  them  with 
a  fair,  constructive  attitude.  I  hope  that 
in  the  next  day  or  two  of  debate  when 
we  do  offer  our  amendments  they  will 
be  greeted  with  reasonable  respect  and 
attention  and  not  merely  subjected  to 
the  charge  of  gutting  the  bill. 

The  next  thing  I  feel  necessary  to 
reemphasize  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  matter 
of  time  that  will  apply  to  the  offering 
of  amendments.  We  understand  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Committee  have 
amendments  to  offer,  most  of  which  were 
offered  and  rejected  in  Committee,  and 
must  be  offered  on  the  floor.  Obviously 
on  a  bill  of  this  nature  other  Members 
of  the  House  will  offer  amendments.  I 
hope  all  the  amendments  that  are  offered 
will  receive  enough  time  so  that  we  can 
explain  the  points,  so  that  Members  when 
they  vote  will  be  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Another  thing  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
reemphasize  is  that  in  the  minority  views 
we  have  attempted  to  be  helpful  and 
constructive.  I  would  suggest  to  all 
Members  that  they  read  the  minority 
views,  which  are  certainly  detailed 
enough  and  mei'it  the  attention  of  all 
Members,  regardless  of  their  predeter¬ 
mined  position  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  I  do  not  question 
the  gentleman’s  integrity  in  describing 
the  various  amendments  that  are  to  be 
offered  as  being  amendments  intended 
to  improve  the  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  why,  if  these  amend¬ 
ments  are  so  important  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  so  much  to  the  improvement  of 
this  legislation  and  to  its  success,  they 
were  not  offered  during  the  8  years  of 
the  other  administration. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  sure  if  the 
gentleman  would  take  the  time  to  study 
the  Record,  he  would  find  most  of  these 
amendments  we  discussed  have  been  of¬ 
fered  in  the  past.  Furthermore,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  of  the 
minority  were  not  in  support  of  the  bill 
under  the  previous  administration.  And, 
if  anyone  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  foreign 
aid  record  of  the  previous  administra¬ 
tion,  it  obviously  is  the  majority  in  Con¬ 
gress  rather  than  we  who  share  the  party 
label.  But  that  point  has  been  debated 
enough  in  political  circles. 

I  wish  to  return  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Weaver].  The  section  you  refer  to 
was  placed  in  the  bill  t<J  dramatize  the 
existence  of  the  captive  republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  in  order 
to  halt  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  peoples  within  its  control  often 
makes  empty  gestures  to  these  people  and 
pretends  to  give  them  some  voice  in  their 
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own  republic.  Therefore,  we  have  placed 
the  term  “captive  constituent  republics 
of  the  Soviet  Union”  in  the  bill  to  dram¬ 
atize,  as  the  report  states,  the  lack  of 
self-determination  and  freedom  these 
people  actually  have.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  offered  the  amendment  which  was 
accepted  without  opposition  and  received 
favorable  comment  by  members  in  a  bi¬ 
partisan  spirit. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  would  commend  him  for  his  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  in  the  captive  nations  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FascellI,  spoke  of  turning 
our  backs  upon  countries  abroad.  Now 
I  seem  to  recall  there  was  a  country  not 
too  distant  from  the  United  States  that 
after  having  been  given  $2%  billion  of 
aid  through  direct  aid  and  sugar  sub¬ 
sidies  turned  its  back  upon  us.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  gentleman  would  care  to  com¬ 
ment  on  that. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  only  comment 
I  think  would  be  in  order  to  make  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  a  point  that  will  be  slightly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to 
defend.  But,  if  the  gentleman  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  so,  this  is  not  a  new  subect 
since  I  think  we  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
conditions  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  seems  to  be  all 
wrong,  if  we  cut  down  on  aid  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  ingrates  over  the  world,  but  that  it  is 
perfectly  all  right — or  perhaps  not  all 
right  but  we  condone  them  turning  their 
backs  upon  us  after  we  have  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  the  tune  of  $21/4  billion. 
Now  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
comment  briefly  on  the  so-called  Farb- 
stein  amendment  to  be  found  on  page  10 
of  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  I  am  correct, 
the  amendment  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  is  on  page  10,  section  102(c)  of  the 
report.  It  is  an  amendment  which  states 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  should  not 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to 
military  or  propaganda  efforts  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
China  and  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  other  aid  recipients.  As  I  re¬ 
call  the  debate  in  the  committee,  the 
purpose  of  that  amendment  was  to  pro¬ 
vent  our  aid  being  used  by  a  recipient 
nation  directly  or  indirectly  to  engage 
in  efforts  against  another  friendly,  or 
at  least  limitedly  neutral  nation.  Some 
people  do  apply  this  amendment  to  spe¬ 
cific  countries,  such  as  Egypt  \dsi-a-vis 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel;  India  versus 
Pakistan,  or  it  would  apply  to  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  aspirations  of  Indonesia.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say,  it  is  effective  or  should 
have  an  effective  general  effect  not  aimed 
at  a  specific  country.  But  the  principle 
is  sound. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  I  believe  our 


colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
not  on  the  floor  at  the  moment — con¬ 
cerning  aid  to  that  unnamed  country  90 
miles  off  our  shore  that  was  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  our  foreign  aid,  I  might  say  that  I, 
personally,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]  were  the  ones  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  amendment  eliminating  Cuba 
from  the  benefits  of  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program  under  the  bill  that  was 
offered  in  the  last  administration — in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  I  might  say. 

I  might  also  ask  the  gentleman,  since 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  minority 
was  accepted  by  the  majority  concerning 
captive  nations,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
worthy  amendment  makes  the  bill 
worthy  of  the  minority  support. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  wish  to  advise 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if  the 
majority  accepts  half  a  dozen  more 
major  amendments  which  we  propose, 
then  the  bill  might  be  worthy  of  sup¬ 
port,  but  our  support  would  have  to  be 
contingent  on  the  acceptance  of  our  key 
amendments. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  was  hopeful 
that  the  outstanding  amendment  already 
offered  would  make  the  bill  worthy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  trying  to  allo¬ 
cate  my  time  between  the  two  gentlemen, 
so  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  identify 
the  country  that  is  90  miles  off  our  shore. 
That  is  Cuba. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  it  is  also  necessary  for  us  to 
weigh  the  present  bill  in  the  light  of 
current  international  conditions.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  maneuvers  of  late  that 
would  lead  some  people  to  believe  we 
were  entering  an  era  of  peaceful  coexist¬ 
ence  might  not  be  the  motivation  for 
serious  reconsideration  of  the  dollar 
amounts  and  the  scope  of  this  bill.  If  we 
are  entering  into  an  era  of  international 
peace  and  liberty,  perhaps  the  entire 
direction  of  this  program  should  be 
changed.  If  Communist  Russia  is  no 
longer  an  aggressor  country,  perhaps 
there  are  programs  that  we  propose  here 
that  could  be  curtailed  and  phased  out. 
I  raise  this  as  a  thought  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
starting  sometime  tomorrow  afternoon 
there  will  be  a  number  of  very  pertinent 
amendments.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  will  be  of¬ 
fering  one  amendment  relative  to  set¬ 
ting  a  ceiling  on  programs  which  would 
require  specific  congressional  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  projects  for  which  our  total 
spending  would  exceed  a  certain  point. 
We  will  also  have  amendments  to  reduce 
the  bill  in  terms  of  its  dollar  authoriza¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  amendments,  I 
understand,  to  reduce  the  long-term  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bill.  All  of  these,  I  reem¬ 
phasize,  will  be  offered  in  a  constructive 
manner,  and  I  hope  they  will  all  receive, 
if  not  support,  at  least  the  tolerant  at¬ 
tention  of  every  Member;  and,  when¬ 
ever  they  are  of  such  overwhelming, 
logical,  compelling  nature  as  to  deserve 
suport,  I  hope  that  it  is  forthcoming. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  the  gentleman  ad¬ 
dressing  his  remarks  to  amendments 
which  he  offered  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affaii-s,  or  is  he  talking  about  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  will  have  two 
amendments  which  I  offered  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  certainly  we  as  members  of 
the  committee  realize  other  Members  of 
the  House  are  equally  interested  and 
perhaps  even  more  knowledgable  with 
respect  to  this  program. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  You  are  referring 
specifically  to  your  amendments  and  not 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  by 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  all  amendments  that  may  be 
offered. 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  by 
the  report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  that 
the  committee  has  given  consideration 
to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem 
and  the  continuing  decline  in  the  U.S. 
gold  supply.  The  report  says  that  al¬ 
though  the  U.S.  gold  supply  continues 
to  decline  and  the  balance  of  payments 
remains  unfavorable,  it  is  clear  that  fac¬ 
tors  other  than  foreign  aid  are  directly 
responsible  and  that  the  elimination  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  would  not  bal¬ 
ance  U.S.  payments  or  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  underlying  causes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  newspapers,  the  deficit  in  the  inter¬ 
national  balance  of  payments  ran  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  $1  billion  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  figures  indicate 
an  annual  deficit  of  $4.2  billion  for  1963. 
This  deficit  increased  sharply  despite  a 
substantial  excess  of  exports  over  im¬ 
ports. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Committee  has  shown 
the  dollar  drain  and  the  adverse  balance 
of  payments,  which  are  major  causes  of 
the  flight  of  gold,  to  be:  Imports,  $16 
billion;  tourists  abroad,  $2  billion;  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  aboard,  $2  billion; 
private  investment  abroad,  $2  to  $3  bil¬ 
lion;  foreign  aid,  $1  billion. 

I  had  always  understood  that  the  dol¬ 
lar  drain  on  account  of  foreign  aid  was 
$2  billion,  but  even  if  it  is  only  $1  billion, 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  committee  that 
this  is  not  a  major  source  of  our  deficit 
of  payments. 

Constantine  Brown,  the  noted  news¬ 
paper  correspondent,  has  said  that  Euro¬ 
pean  bankers  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  instability  of  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar,  in  contrast  with  strong 
European  currency  backed  by  substantial 
quantities  of  gold.  Mr.  Brown  said  that 
privately  these  bankers  do  not  mince 
words,  and  that  the  United  States  must 
take  drastic  fiscal  action.  He  has  said 
that  such  drastic  action  would  consist  of 
a  substantial  curtailment  of  America’s 
expenditures  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
the  view  of  eventually  achieving  either 
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a  balanced  budget,  or  at  least  one  that 
shows  a  definite  tendency  toward  bal¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  appropria-_ 
tion  bill  for  foreign  aid  comes  to  the’ 
floor  of  the  House,  I  hope  it  will  have 
a  provision  to  limit  the  dollar  expendi¬ 
tures  to  be  spent  abroad.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  would  like  to  have  a  require¬ 
ment  that  all  such  programs  which  en¬ 
tail  expenditures  of  U.S.  dollars  overseas 
would  be  subject  to  a  determination  by 
our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such 
programs  would  not  substantially  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  loss  of  gold  by  the  United 
States. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Committee  ap¬ 
parently  thinks  that  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program  is  not  a  major  cause  of  the 
loss  of  gold,  but  I  disagree,  and  I  would 
certainly  like  to  have  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record  before  we  go  on  spending 
overseas  this  $1  billion  a  year,  thereby 
increasing  the  balance-of -payments 
deficit,  which  increases  the  causes  of  our 
loss  of  gold. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  substantial 
misgivings  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  headed  through  regularly  in¬ 
creasing  our  national  debt  through 
budget  deficits.  I  think  we  should  heed 
the  international  bankers,  because  if 
they  lose  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
our  economy  and  the  value  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dollar,  we  are  in  for  real  trouble. 
To  meet  the  foreign  claims  amounting 
to  $25  billion  on  our  gold  supply,  we 
have  only  a  free  and  unpledged  stock, 
as  I  understand,  amounting  to  $2  billion. 
If  the  foreigners  asked  for  their  gold,  we 
would  have  to  default  and  as  I  see  it, 
that  would  mean  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  a  reduction  in  the  buying 
power  of  every  paycheck,  every  savings 
account,  every  life  insurance  policy,  and 
every  pension.  Every  citizen  would  be 
hurt. 

This  is  a  serious  situation  and  the 
spending  of  $100  billion  over  the  years 
on  foreign  aid  is  certainly  a  major  cause 
in  today’s  economic  plight. 

I  have  supported  the  objectives  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  but  when  we 
realize  the  size  of  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  in  previous  years  already  in  the 
pipeline — amounting  to  $6.7  billion — I 
cannot  in  all  conscience  see  increasing 
this  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  $4.1  bil¬ 
lion.  The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  us  to  put  our  own  domestic  house  in 
order  and  not  try  to  continue  in  a  vain 
effort  to  remake  the  world. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  anti-Com- 
munist  cause  to  which  we  have  so  sub¬ 
stantially  contributed  by  the  foreign  aid 
program  throughout  the  years  would  not 
be  better  served  now  by  America,  the 
bulwark  of  freedom,  remaining  eco¬ 
nomically  strong  rather  than  continuing 
an  overexpanded  program  that  has  dis¬ 
sipated  our  strength  and  is  slowly  deliv¬ 
ering  us  into  growing  financial  weakness. 
I  think  that  above  everything  else, 
America  must  remain  economically 
strong  if  it  is  to  continue  as  the  bastion 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  per¬ 
haps  most  of  us  noticed  a  recent  quip  in 
our  newspapers  that  said  simply : 

We  hear  they’ve  brought  out  a  new  drink 
called  “foreignade.”  It’s  refreshment  that 
never  pauses. 

It,  of  course,  was  meant  as  a  bit  of 
humor,  '  apd  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
many  a  chuckle  across  the  country.  It 
would  be  even  funnier  if  it  did  not  touch 
on  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  our  Nation. 

We  have  before  us  today  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963,  which  would  au¬ 
thorize  $4.1  billion  in  what  we  have  come 
to  know  as  foreign  aid.  It  is  our  annual 
ritual  of  trying  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  the 
world.  It  is  another  round  of  passing 
out  money  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike, 
whether  they  need  it  or  not,  in  an  effort 
to  win  friends  and  influence  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  six  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  who  signed  the  minor¬ 
ity  views  on  this  legislation.  Not  once 
did  they  suggest  that  we  eliminate  for¬ 
eign  aid  or  that  all  foreign  aid  was  bad. 
But  they  did  put  the  present  program 
in  proper  perspective  and  issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  we  must  heed  if  we  are  to 
prevent  Uncle  Santa  from  giving  himself 
to  death. 

I  thought  the  President’s  Committee 
To  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free 
World,  commonly  known  as  the  Clay 
Committee,  put  it  succinctly  by  saying: 

We  believe  that  we  are  indeed  attempting 
too  much  for  too  many. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  our  growing 
national  debt  and  our  dwindling  gold 
reserves  to  see  that  we  are  well  on  the 
way  to  overextending  ourselves  by  put¬ 
ting  a  price  tag  on  our  friendships  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  minority  views  wisely  caution 
against  spreading  our  effort  thinly  over 
the  globe  without  producing  the  desired 
-results.  The  point  is  well  taken  and  it 
makes  sense  that  we  would  do  better  by 
concentrating  our  efforts  in  the  areas 
where  assistance  is  really  needed,  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to 
ultilize  our  aid  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people.  We  can  and  must  achieve  this 
obejctive  at  a  cost  much  less  than  we  are 
currently  spending. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  also  a 
paradox.  While  we  spread  our  aid  too 
thin  in  too  many  countries,  we  also  ear¬ 
mark  to  much  in  some  areas.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  some  funds,  obligated  as  long  as 
5  years  ago,  still  remain  to  be  disbursed, 
which  indicates  that  some  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  countries  are  unable  to  utilize  as 
much  aid  as  we  try  to  give  them.  Such 
obligated  funds  should  promptly  revert 
to  the  Treasury,  as  should  funds  for 
projects  that  do  not  materialize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  completely  revalu- 
ate  our  assistance  programs.  Instead  of 
facing  the  world  with  a  handfull  of 
American  dollars,  we  should  encourage 
our  allies,  many  who  are  enjoying  a  high 
level  of  prosperity,  to  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  free  world  burdens. 

Not  only  have  we  been  overly  generous 
with  our  allies,  but  we  have  permitted 
our  aid  to  fall  into  Communist  hands. 


I  am  aware  that  one  of  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  our  foreign  policy  people  is 
that  our  aid  tends  to  wean  Communist 
nations  away  from  Moscow  control. 
That  is  nothing  but  wishful  thinking. 
To  halt  the  spread  of  communism,  we 
can  and  must  help  free  nations  to  re¬ 
main  free,  but  aid  that  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  helps  a  Communist  government 
does  nothing  but  perpetuate  that  dicta¬ 
torial  control. 

We  hear  the  argument  that  most  of  our 
foreign  aid  money  is  being  spent  right 
here  in  the  United  States,  thereby  having 
no  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  or 
our  declining  gold  holdings.  This  is  an 
oversimplification  of  the  situation,  which 
completely  disregards  complex  consid¬ 
erations  such  as  the  varying  rates  of 
monetary  exchange  and  U.S.  support 
payments  for  certain  commodities. 
While  the  buy-American  policy  is  to  be 
commended,  we  cannot  assume  that  the 
participating  countries  would  not  make 
purchases  in  this  country  without  first 
being  handed  American  dollars. 

There  are  other  areas  that  we  have 
failed  to  consider  properly  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  objectionable  practice 
of  the  executive  entering  into  long-term 
aid  commitments  without  pi'ior  congres¬ 
sional  authorization,  and  the  misuse  of 
the  contingency  fund.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  long-term  commitments,  but  Con¬ 
gress  should  make  the  decision  without 
being  faced  with  the  impossible  task  of 
being  handcuffed  to  prior  executive  com¬ 
mitments. 

More  attention  should  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  curbing  aid  that  creates  or  expands 
competition  by  recipient  governments 
with  private  enterprise. 

And  attention  should  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  paring  down  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  from  prior  appropriations.  This 
“pipeline”  continues  to  rise,  having 
reached  $6.8  billion  as  of  June  30,  1963. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  add  another  $4.1  billion 
to  that  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  minor¬ 
ity  view  that  the  bill  before  us-  does  not 
accomplish  long-overdue  reforms.  Con¬ 
gress  must  take  a  firm  grip  on  the  reins 
or  this  galloping  horse  is  going  to  drag 
us  over  the  precipice.  It  is  commendable 
that  this  great  country  has  such  a  large 
heart, .  but  it  operates  more  effectively 
if  controlled  by  a  cool  head. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]. 

(Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  stated  earlier,  perhaps  no  program 
is  subjected  to  more  attack  or  more 
vulnerable  to  attack  than  the  foreign 
aid  program.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  allegations  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  bandied  about,  circulated,  and 
recirculated,  I  wish  to  make  this  state¬ 
ment.  On  last  March,  March  4,  1963, 
on  pages  3237  to  3240  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  a  colleague  of  ours  made 
allegations  comprising  approximately  45 
in  number.  They  have  been  put  in 
writing  without  any  substantiation,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  an¬ 
swers  or  facts,  and  in  most  cases  com- 
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plete  explanations  and  in  some  cases 
partial  explanations  of  these.  I  will  sub¬ 
mit  them  at  this  point. 

The  information  referred  to  follows: 
Allegations  About  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Program 

On  March  4,  1963.  on  pages  3237-3240  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  Congressman  M. 
G.  Snyder,  of  Kentucky,  listed  a  number  of 
allegations  about  Federal  programs.  On 
those  allegations  involving  the  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  program,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 

Allegation:  “An  untold  amount  to  con¬ 
struct  a  solar-powered  ship  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people  along  the  rivers  of 
Surinam.” 

Fact:  The  reference  cited  gives  the  cost  as 
$28,625,  not  an  untold  amount.  The  pur¬ 
pose  cited  was  “to  test  performance  of  solar- 
powered  battery-recharging  centers  for  com¬ 
munications  equipment  and  various  other 
low-wattage  power  tools”  and  to  “focus  at¬ 
tention  on  peacetime  terrestrial  uses  of 
solar  power.”  As  a  result  of  investigation  last 
summer  (1962),  performance  under  the  con¬ 
tract  was  suspended.  On  March  1,  1963, 
however,  AID  requested  the  General  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration  to  rescind  its  suspension 
of  the  contract  with  the  Hoffman  Corp. 

This  action  was  taken  after  a  finding  by 
AID  that  the  interests  of  the  Government 
would  be  served  by  completing  the  contract. 
AID  found  that  in  a  number  of  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  solar  energy  may  prove  to  be 
an  important  and  most  economical  source 
of  power  for  communications  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  systems  and  that  the  U.S.  Army  has 
an  interest  in  the  solar-powered  boat. 

AID  has  canceled  plans  for  tests  in  Suri¬ 
nam  and  engineering  tests  of  the  solar 
equipment  will  be  conducted  at  no  cost  to 
AID  by  the  U.S.  Army  Electronic  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories,  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.J. 

Allegation:  “One  thousand  23-inch  tele¬ 
vision  sets  ordered  for  use  in  community 
education  programs  in  underdeveloped  over¬ 
sea  areas  were  ordered  at  a  cost  of  $400,000 
for  areas  where  there  was  no  electric  power 
supply.” 

Fact:  This  refers  to  a  contract  which  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  investigated  at  great 
length  last  year.  Criticism  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  was.  directed  at  weaknesses  in  AID  con¬ 
tracting  and  evaluation  techniques  on  this 
program,  rather  than  the  purpose  for  which 
the  program  was  undertaken — i.e.,  to  pro¬ 
vide  relatively  inexpensive  and  far-reaching 
methods  of  communications  and  education 
in  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  said :  “At  this 
point  the  subcommittee  wishes  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  its  findings  and  con¬ 
clusions  with  respect  to  this  contract  are 
not  intended,  and  should  not  be  construed 
as  an  objection  to,  or  criticism  of,  the  proper 
use  of  television  for  educational  purposes.” 

The  contract  was  terminated  early  in  1963. 
Negotiations  are  now  proceeding  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  will  be  any  cost  to  the 
United  States.  The  Agency,  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  committee,  has  improved  its 
contracting  for  research  and  development 
procedures  to  insure  that  the  weaknesses 
which  that  committee  found  do  not  recur. 

Allegations:  “Funds  spent  for  troughs  for 
camels.” 

Fact:  This  is  a  new  variation  on  an  old 
theme.  In  1958  a  similar  charge,  answered 
for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  re¬ 
lated  to  “bath  houses  for  camel  drivers.” 
Both  versions  stemmed  from  demonstration 
health  projects  in  Egypt  which  included 
public  bathing  facilities. 

Allegation:  “Foreign  aid  funds  used  In 
Kenya,  Africa,  for  purchase  of  extra  wives 
for  government  officials.” 

Fact:  This  charge  is  typical  of  many  di¬ 
rected  at  the  foreign  aid  program  In  that  it 


builds  on  a  single  situation  only  tangentially 
related  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
facts  are:  A  traders'  loan  program  was 
undertaken  by  the  Kenyan  Government  in 
1953  and  1954  to  provide  a  fund  for  loans 
to  traders  and  small  manufacturers  in  a 
program  analogous  to  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration. 

During  this  period,  before  any  U.S. -owned 
funds  were  made  available  for  the  program, 
one  trader  did  borrow  approximately  $600 
and  then  used  the  funds  to  buy  a  wife.  As 
a  result  of  this  incident,  extremely  tight 
controls  for  supervision  of  the  traders’  loan 
program  were  set  up.  No  such  incident 
occurred  after  U.S. -owned  funds  were  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  program  in  1953,  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  this  traders'  loan 
program  has  been  quite  successful.  Actual 
experience  with  repayment  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory. 

Allegation:  “Foreign  aid  funds  spent  to 
build  superhighways  in  countries  where 
there  are  few,  if  any,  automobiles.” 

Fact:  The  United  States  has  aided  high¬ 
way  programs  in  a  number  of  countries, 
notably  Turkey,  the  Philippines,  Vietnam, 
and  elsewhere.  Divided-lane  highways  are 
fairly  few  and  these  are  in  areas  of  con¬ 
gestion  and  heavy  traffic.  Highway  im¬ 
provement  is,  of  course,  an  important  stim¬ 
ulus  to  economic  development.  Statistics 
show  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  passenger 
cars  and  commercial  vehicles  in  newly  de¬ 
veloping  countries  is  an  impressive  one. 

Allegation:  “A  luxury  yacht  replete  with 
air-conditioning  and  gold  wallpaper  fur¬ 
nished  a  millionaire  Emperor  at  the  cost  of 
$3.1  million.” 

Fact:  This  probably  the  most  frequently 
cited  example  of  misuse  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  The  facts  are:  In  1960,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  under  the  Military 
Assistance  Program,  loaned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ethiopia  a  World  War  II  seaplane 
tender  for  use  as  the  flagship  of  the 
Ethiopian  Navy.  As  a  flagship,  it  contains 
quarters  for  flag  officers,  or  the  Emperor  as 
commander  in  chief.  It  is  air-conditioned 
since  air  conditioning  is  considered  neces¬ 
sary  in  that  part  of  the  world.  One  basic 
use  of  the  ship  is  as  a  training  vessel  for  the 
Ethiopian  Navy.  A  significant  part  of  the 
$3.1  million  cost  of  refitting  the  ship  was  to 
make  possible  its  use  as  a  training  vessel. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  maintains  important  military  com¬ 
munications  facilities  in  Ethiopia  as  part 
of  its  worldwide  network. 

Allegation:  “Greek  Government  appealed 
to  its  wheatgrowers  to  curb  the  growing  of 
wheat  to  spur  U.S.  aid,  etc.” 

Fact:  The  Government  of  Greece,  of 
course,  bases  its  policies  on  Greek  condi¬ 
tions  and  requirements:  the  United  States 
Government  acts  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Any  proposed  aid  to  Greece, 
including  agricultural  commodity  sales  pro¬ 
grams  under  Public  Law  480,  is  scrutinized 
from  that  standpoint.  The  kind  of  wheat 
which  the  Greeks  are  most  interested  in,  to 
be  purchased  under  Public  Law  480,  is  a  type 
not  grown  in  Greece  and  must  be  imported 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  Greek  wheat 
crop. 

Allegation:  “Of  the  24  countries  sending 
delegates  to  the  so-called  neutral  Belgrade 
Conference  in  September  1961,  23  are  re¬ 
ceiving  U.S.  economic  assistance  and  13  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1962.” 

Fact:  The  10  major  recipients  of  U.S.  aid 
in  fiscal  year  1962  were,  in  order,  India,  Pak¬ 
istan,  Turkey,  Korea,  Vietnam,  Brazil,  Chile, 
United  Arab  Republic,  China,  and  Mexico. 
Of  these,  only  India  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  were  represented  at  the  Belgrade 
Conference. 

Allegation:  “Chester  Bowles,  President 
Kennedy’s  roving  Ambassador,  spent  $600,- 
000  on  an  18 -day  jaunt  around  the  world 
meeting  ambassadors  and  their  wives.” 


Fact :  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  point¬ 
ed  out  during  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  that  this  $600,000  expense  figure  was 
for  a  series  of  six  regional  conferences  of 
top  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel,  in  which  Am¬ 
bassador  Bowles  was  the  leader,  but  by  no 
means,  the  sole  participant. 

Luring  the  first  5  years  of  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  these  regional  conferences  were 
held  to  acquaint  American  ambassadors 
overseas  with  the  policies  of  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  and  with  the  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities  being  given  U.S.  representatives 
in  the  field. 

Delegations  from  Washington,  led  by  Mr. 
Bowles,  also  included  senior  officers  of  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Commerce  and, 
on  occasion,  other  top  agency  persons  such 
as  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  George  Weaver,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  International 
Affairs. 

The  six  conferences  were  held  in  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  south  Asia,  South  America, 
Central  America,  and  the  Far  East.  The  ex¬ 
pense  figure  included  the  travel  costs  of 
teams  of  senior  officials  from  Washington 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  ambas¬ 
sadors,  AID  mission  directors,  USIA  directors 
in  the  field,  and  key  members  of  their  staff. 

Allegation:  "An  FHA  aide,  fired  for  gam¬ 
bling,  is  rehired  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  sent  to  Caracas,  Venezuela,  at  a  salary  of 
$17,030  a  year.” 

Fact:  The  man  in  question  was  hired  be¬ 
cause  of  an  outstanding  record  in  the  field 
of  housing  and  in  full  knowledge  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  leading  to  his  discharge  from  the 
FHA  position.  This  followed  November  1961 
publicity  concerning  an  alleged  1959  card 
game  debt  to  a  housing  contractor.  At  the 
time,  the  aide  denied  any  breach  of  public 
trust,  or  that  either  party  considered  a  debt 
had  existed. 

AID  reviewed  the  expert’s  file  in  full  and 
was  told  by  Neal  J.  Hardy,  Commissioner  of 
the  FHA,  that  the  man’s  performance  as 
Deputy  Commissioner  had  been  superior  in 
every  respect.  His  performance  as  a  housing 
adviser  with  AID  since  1962  has  been  out¬ 
standing. 

Allegation:  “$200,000  allocated  for  a  trans¬ 
lation  center  in  the  African  region  together 
with  an  additional  $139,000  for  translation 
services  to  translate  African  technical  publi¬ 
cations  into  French.” 

Fact:  This  project,  tried  initially  in  Mo¬ 
rocco,  has  been  operating  in  Paris  for  the 
last  6  months  or  more.  It  translates  tech¬ 
nical  publications — a  high  percentage  of 
which  are  U.S.  publications,  many  prepared 
by  AID  and  its  predecessors — into  French  for 
use  throughout  French  Africa.  Additional 
services  are  performed,  such  as  dubbing-in 
film  narration  in  French.  Many  of  the  new 
nations  of  Africa  are  familiar  with  French 
but  not  with  English. 

Allegation:  “No  control  can  be  exercised 
over  the  $9  million  of  aid  funds  for  Libya.” 

Fact:  The  $9  million  referred  to  was  a  cash 
grant  made  to  Libya  in  return  for  the  use  of 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base,  and  it  was  presented 
to  the  Congress  as  such.  This  was  not  de¬ 
velopment  assistance,  but  a  flat  rental  fee 
for  a  strategic  base  site  which  was  not  only 
a  major  link  in  our  defense  network  outside 
American  shores,  but  the  largest  U.S.  Air 
Force  training  base  overseas. 

Allegation:  “Vietnam,  where  our  marines 
and  other  defense  forces  are  fighting  and 
dying,  taxes  U.S.  goods  received  in  that 
country  as  gifts.  These  are  distributed  in 
part  to  private  businesses  which  sell  them 
at  a  profit.” 

“Other  nations  with  a  system  of  taxing 
U.S.  aid  and  selling  it  for  a  profit  similar  to 
Vietnam’s  are  Cameroon,  Guinea,  Kenya, 
Morocco,  Senegal,  Spain,  Tunisia,  Uganda. 
Yugoslavia,  Bolivia,  Cambodia,  Korea,  Thai¬ 
land,  Greece,  India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  and 
Turkey.” 
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Pact:  The  purpose  of  the  commercial  im¬ 
port  program  in  Vietnam  is  to  enable  that 
country  to  meet  requirements  for  the  import 
of  essential  goods  which  it  cannot  purchase 
because  its  own  foreign  exchange  earnings 
are  too  small.  This  program  covers  a  wide 
range  of  items  from  consumer  goods  to  raw 
materials  and  industrial  machinery.  This 
assistance  is  made  available  in  the  form  of 
dollar  credits  which  the  Government  of  Viet¬ 
nam  subauthorizes  (i.e.,  sells)  through  the 
National  Bank  to  Vietnamese  importers  for 
eligible  importations.  The  U.S.  assistance 
covers  only  the  direct  dollar  cost  of  the  im¬ 
ported  items  plus  insurance  and  freight. 

The  proceeds  accruing  to  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  from  the  sale  of  the  foreign 
exchange  and  the  various  taxes  and  charges 
on  the  imports  constitute  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  total  revenues  received  by  the 
Vietnamese  Government.  It  is  from  these 
revenues  that  the  Vietnamese  Government 
must  defray  the  very  large  defense  and  se¬ 
curity  expenditures  needed  to  repel  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression. 

Allegation:  “AID  is  spending  $120,000  for 
an  orientation  course  for  employees  going 
overseas,  together  with  their  wives  and  adult 
dependents.” 

Fact:  AID  does  have  a  6  weeks’  orientation 
course  for  employees  going  overseas.  Three 
weeks  of  this  is  at  the  Foreign  Service  In¬ 
stitute  and  involves  subject  matter  of  the 
culture,  geography  and  politics,  as  well  as 
language  of  the  countries  to  which  they  will 
be  going.  Wives  and  adult  dependents  are 
invited  to  attend.  The  value  of  having 
Americans  know  something  in  advance  about 
the  countries  where  they  will  be  stationed 
is  rarely  questioned. 

Allegation:  "Cambodian  highway  paid  for 
by  the  United  States  to  cost  (hearings, 
foreign  operations  appropriations  for  1963 
House  committee)  $15  million,  was  so  badly 
planned  and  built  that  it  resulted  in  ’a  cost 
of  $32  million  and  now  must  be  further  re¬ 
paired  at  an  additional  cost  of  $2.7  million.” 

Fact:  The  Khmer-American  Friendship 
Highway  extends  130  miles  from  the  capital, 
Phnom  Penh,  to  Cambodia’s  only  seaport. 
In  addition  to  providing  a  rapid  freight 
route,  it  opened  up  previously  inaccessible 
areas.  It  was  completed  in  May  1959,  at  a 
total  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $32.1  mil¬ 
lion.  It  was  built,  under  contract,  by  two 
American  firms— one  for  engineering  and  one 
for  construction.  Sections  began  to  deterio¬ 
rate  after  very  heavy  rains  in  late  1959  and 
1960.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was 
asked  to  make  a  complete  investigation  of 
causes  and  to  supervise  repairs.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1962  a  contract  was  let  to  a  third 
American  company  to  carry  out  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Total  rehabilitation  cost  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  $14  to  $15  million.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  reported  the  primary  cause 
of  failure  .was  lack  of  stability  in  the  base 
course. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
is  in  communication  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  basis 
for  legal  action  aginst  the  two  firms  that 
originally  built  the  road. 

Allegation:  “In  Taiwan  (Nationalist  China) 
a  sawmill  was  built  in  the  mountains  with 
U.S.  aid;  then  it  was  learned  it  would  not 
saw  the  type  of  logs  produced  there.” 

Fact:  There  has  been  no  expenditure  for 
a  sawmill  in  this  case  although  such  a  proj¬ 
ect  was  proposed.  Agreement  could  not  be 
reached  with  the  Chinese  Government  on 
operational  details  and  in  1960,  the  United 
States  withdrew  from  the  project.  A  logging 
operation  which  was  part  of  the  overall  proj¬ 
ect  is  working  well  and  other  sawmills  in 
Taiwan  can  handle  its  output. 

Allegation:  “Contingency  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  for  aid  to  countries.” 

Fact:  The  President  has  the  right,  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  to  transfer 
within  certain  limits  from  one  appropriation 


to  another — 10  percent  provided  the  funds 
increased  are  not  more  than  20  percent 
greater  than  appropriated. 

Allegation;  “Many  foreign  aid  plans  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  United  States,  not  by  the  recipi¬ 
ent  countries.” 

Fact:  No  U.S.  assistance  is  provided  to  any 
country  except  bn  the  formal  request  of  the 
country  involved.  Once  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  assist  another  country  in  its 
development  or  in  strengthening  its  security, 
the  host  country  must  make  formal  request 
for  each  specific  project  to  which  the  United 
States  commits  its  assistance. 

None  of  this  occurs  in  a  vacuum.  Our 
assistance  programs  are  the  subject  of  con¬ 
tinuing  discussion  and  negotiation  between 
United  States  and  host  country  representa¬ 
tives.  In  these  negotiations,  U.S.  represent¬ 
atives  are  expected  to  explore  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  ways  in  which  the  United  States  can 
help.  At  the  same  time,  technicians  working 
from  AID  missions  are  there  precisely  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  skills  to  point  out  ways 
in  which  agricultural  production  can  be  im¬ 
proved,  education  expanded,  or  industry 
made  more  productive.  These  suggestions 
may  well  lead  the  host  country  to  request 
help  in  importing  fertilizer,  buying  U.S.  paper 
to  print  textbooks,  or  importing  needed 
American  machinery.  But  in  every  case,  no 
action  is  taken  without  an  official,  formal 
request  by  the  host  country. 

Allegation:  “Because  of  the  commitments 
made  for  foreign  aid  projects.  Congress  is 
losing  control  of  the  aid  program  amounting 
to  billions  of  dollars.” 

Fact:  The  foreign  assistance  programs 
must  be  authorized  annually  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  funds  to  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  appropriated  annually  by  the 
Congress. 

No  money  committed  in  prior  years  for 
specific  projects  can  be  recommitted  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  ex¬ 
cept  to  projects  already  justified  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Each  year,  before  the  Congress  authorizes 
and  votes  funds  to  continue  the  program,  the 
program  is  debated  on  the  floor  and  examined 
by  four  separate  congressional  committees, 
which  conduct  thorough  and  lengthy  hear¬ 
ings  on  program  plans  for  the  coming  year, 
and  on  detailed  study  of  AID  performance, 
country  by  country,  and  project  by  project, 
during  the  year  preceding. 

Allegation:  “Countries  buying  jet  planes 
with  aid  money  without  proper  facilities  or 
business.  Ghana  has  its  own  airline,  all 
standing  dead  at  the  airport.” 

Fact:  No  U.S.  aid  has  gone  into  airlines  in 
Ghana. 

The  United  States  has  assisted  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  civil  aviation  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  however,  where  air  transport  is  im¬ 
portant  to  economic  development.  These 
include  Argentina,  Pakistan  (whose  two  re¬ 
gions  are  separated  by  more  than  1,000 
miles)  and  Ethiopia,  where  AID  financed  a 
technical  assistance  program  by  TWA  to 
Ethiopian  Airlines,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  financed  (on  commercial  terms)  the 
purchase  of  two  American  jets  by  Ethiopian 
Airlines  from  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co. 

Allegation:  “Teachers,  claimed  to  be  in 
short  supply  in  the  United  States,  are  all 
over  the  world  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  in 
AID,  some  of  them  in  the  same  building.” 

Fact :  It  has  been  the  policy  of  AID,  as  that 
of  its  predecessor  agencies,  to  refrain  from 
supplying  classroom  teachers  at  all  levels 
of  education  in  spite  of  often  repeated  re¬ 
quests  from  national  governments.  AID  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  concentrate  its  resources  on  (a) 
the  development  of  national  institutions 
such  as  teacher  training  colleges,  rural 
normal  schools,  and  demonstration  schools 
that  will  provide  teachers  for  all  levels  of 
education,  and  (b)  advisory  services  to  min¬ 
istries  of  education. 


There  are  two  exceptions.  One  is  in  Li¬ 
beria,  where  a  contract  was  made  with  In¬ 
ternational  Voluntary  Services  to  supply 
teachers;  this  project  is  being  replaced  by 
a  Peace  Corps  project.  Another  case  is  in 
east  Africa,  where  American  teachers  were 
supplied  to  fill  an  emergency  shortage  and 
to  permit  the  training  of  native  career 
teachers. 

Allegation:  “Southern  Rhodesia  has  an 
agricultural  school  with  9  to  11  pupils  as 
part  of  AID  program  and  yet  has  5  profes¬ 
sors,  more  buildings  than  they  can  use  and 
everything  else  for  a  large  school.” 

Fact:  Investigation  of  this  point  shows 
that  no  U.S.  aid  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
has  been  extended  to  Southern  Rhodesia. 
In  Northern  Rhodesia,  an  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  project  is  now  underway.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  training  center  providing  a  2-year 
course  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  and  eventually  will  assist  regional  agri¬ 
cultural  institutes.  A  contract  was  signed 
with  the  University  of  Connecticut  in  May 
1963  to  assist  in  building  up  this  training 
facility.  The  student  body  has  numbered 
about  80,  with  30  to  40  graduates  a  year. 

Allegation:  “Splendid  new  sports  stadium 
built  in  an  African  country  with  primitive 
roads  to  get  to  it.” 

“A  strikingly  modern  air  terminal  build¬ 
ing  constructed  for  a  few  planes  while 
fertile  land  is  left  without  irrigation  in  an 
African  country.” 

Fact :  Both  these  statements  are  attributed 
to  Eugene  R.  Black,  President  of  the  World 
Bank.  Speaking  to  the  board  of  governors 
annual  meeting  of  the  IBRD,  IMF,  IFC,  and 
IDA  on  September  18,  1962,  Mr.  Black  said: 
“I  have  seen  cases  where  *  *  *  a  splendid 
new  sports  stadium  has  been  built,  while 
the  highway  system  remains  primitive;  or 
where  the  national  airport  has  acquired  a 
strikingly  modern  terminal  building  while 
parched  but  fertile  land  is  left  without  ir¬ 
rigation.” 

Mr.  Black,  at  least  in  the  reference  cited, 
did  not  say  “Africa”  in  either  case,  or  that 
U.S.  aid  was  involved.  In  his  statement,  he 
did  not  discuss  the  condition  of  the  roads 
leading  to  the  stadium  nor  did  he  say  the 
air  terminal  building  was  constructed  for  “a 
few  planes.”' 

The  Russians  (bilateral  aid)  helped  build 
a  stadium  in  Indonesia  for  the  Asian  games. 
The  United  States  (bilateral  aid)  has  helped 
Indonesia’s  highway  program,  particularly 
in  Djakarta,  where  a  bypass  from  the  port 
to  the  interior  is  being  built  around  heavily 
congested  areas.  The  United  States  was 
charged  with  building  the  roads  to  the 
stadium,  which  is  not  true  since  the  by¬ 
pass  is  on  the  other  side  of  town. 

For  countries  like  Afghanistan  and 
Ethiopia,  rugged  terrain  and  the  absence  of 
highways  or  railways  make  airlines  a  major 
means  of  transport  and  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  Whether  or  not  all  available 
lands  have  been  irrigated  does  not  reduce 
the  need  for  internal  transportation  and 
communications  systems;  in  many  cases 
projects  to  improve  transport  and  to  raise 
agricultural  output  must  go  forward  side  by 
side. 

Allegation:  “$458,000  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  bring  Japanese  labor  leaders 
to  this  country.” 

Fact:  In  Japan  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
labor  movement  to  be  split  with  leftist  ele¬ 
ments  constantly  seeking  domination.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  felt  it  important  to  en¬ 
courage  development  of  a  Western  oriented 
leadership,  and  has  invited  Japanese  labor 
leaders  here  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this 
about. 

Allegation:  “In  Lebanon,  at  the  stock 
breeding  farm  furnished  by  U.S.  funds,  there 
were  nine  stalls  to  each  bull.  Lebanon  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  that  area.” 

Fact:  This  charge  apparently  refers  to  an 
animal  husbandry  demonstration  project  in 
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Lebanon  during  the  years  1953  to  1957.  A 
barn  was  built  to  house  a  herd  of  approxi¬ 
mately  30  cows  and  15  bulls.  During  a  good 
part  of  the  year,  most  of  the  bulls  were 
transported  from  village  to  village  to  be  used 
in  a  program  to  improve  the  caliber  of  native 
livestock.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  at  any 
point  in  time  there  might  not  have  been 
enough  bulls  in  the  central  barn  to  fill  all 
the  stalls.  This  program  successfully  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  greatly  increased  productivity 
possible  with  better  caliber  livestock.  As  a 
result  of  this  program  and  a  subsequent  pro¬ 
gram  using  artificial  insemination,  livestock 
in  many  villages  was  significantly  improved. 
After  observation  of  this  program,  Lebanese 
dairy  farmers  themselves  began  to  import 
high  quality  livestock.  A  thriving  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  was  developed  to  provide  Lebanese 
cities  with  reasonably  priced  wholesome  milk. 

Allegation:  “No  feasibility  or  engineering 
studies  completed  on  many  projects  running 
into  millions  of  dollars.” 

Pact:  The  implication  of  this  charge  is 
totally  false.  Technical  and  economic  feasi¬ 
bility  studies  are  required  on  every  project 
costing  more  than  $100,000. 

The  charge  stems  from  a  discussion,  dur¬ 
ing  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  of  the 
fact  that  feasibility  or  engineering  studies 
are  not  undertaken  until  funds  to  carry  out 
new  proposed  projects  have  been  appropri¬ 
ated  and  are  available.  At  the  time.  AID 
officials  noted  that  it  would  be  wasteful  to 
spend  funds  for  feasibility  and  engineering 
studies  (which  may  cost  $100,000  to  $150,000 
on  a  large  project)  without  assurance  that 
funds  to  finance  the  proposed  project  are 
available. 

Allegation:  “Air-conditioned  Cadillacs  eli¬ 
gible  under  aid  program.” 

Fact :  This  charge  is  based  on  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  case.  In  the  course  of  last  year’s  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Appropriations,  an  AID  representative 
was  asked,  hypothetically,  whether  purchases 
under  the  “Commodities”  item  of  a  proposed 
program  would  include  the  purchase  of  air- 
conditioned  Cadillacs.  He  replied  that  it 
would  not  (the  proposed  program  was  for 
training  aids)  but  that  hypothetically,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  purchase  of  a 
limousine  might  be  eligible  under  the  aid 
program. 

Allegation:  "$185,000  for  a  project  for  air¬ 
line  training  in  Tanganyika.” 

Fact:  No  such  project  was  ever  proposed 
for  Tanganyika.  A  regional  West  African 
project  was  proposed  to  assist  a  going  inter¬ 
national  airline.  Air  Afrique,  owned  by  11 
governments  of  the  Brazzaville  (West  Africa) 
group,  and  two  French  airlines.  A  French 
firm  agreed  to  finance  the  project,  and  the 
AID  proposal  was  dropped. 

Allegation:  “$330,000  spent  for  Libyan 
textbooks,  refused  by  Libya  because  of  its 
sensitiveness  over  American  technicians  edit¬ 
ing  them  from  French  into  Libyan  texts.” 

Fact:  The  reference  is  to  one  of  a  number 
of  discontinued  projects  in  Africa,  none  in¬ 
volving  translations  from  French.  The  text¬ 
books  were  not  printed  because  of  a  lack  of 
necessary  cooperation  from  the  host  govern¬ 
ment. 

Allegation:  “New  project  for  a  survey  of  a 
water  supply  system  for  the  city  of  Libreville 
at  a  cost  of  $150,000  made  without  congres¬ 
sional  approval. 

Fact:  Individual  projects  do  not  require 
prior  congressional  approval,  nor  has  the 
Congress  ever  required  this.  The  Congress 
does  require  a  thorough  outline  of  aid 
strategy  and  emphasis,  prior  to  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  new  funds,  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  Justification  of  AID  projects  under¬ 
taken  the  year  preceding,  or  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  new  legislation. 

Allegation:  "For  helping  tourism  in  Tu¬ 
nisia  there  is  an  estimated  obligation  of 
$167,000  for  fiscal  1963." 

Fact:  In  the  program  adjustments  of  last 
fall  (1963  program),  this  tourism  project  was 


determined  to  be  not  of  high  priority,  and 
the  project  was  discontinued. 

Allegation:  “In  Liberia,  independent  since 
1847,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty 
and  misery,  a  $10  million  palace  is  being 
built  for  the  President  despite  the  fact  that 
the  present  palace  practically  equals  the 
U.S.  White  House.  Through  fiscal  year  1962, 
Liberia  has  received  over  $40  million  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  around  $250  million  for  devel¬ 
opment  loans.” 

Fact:  The  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  has  made  no  grants  or  loans  to  the 
Government  of  Liberia  for  the  building  of 
the  executive  mansion. 

Allegation:  “Cambodia  given  enough  rifles 
so  that  each  man  had  two  rifles  apiece.” 

Fact:  In  the  Congkessionai  Record  of 
September  20,  1962,  is  a  statement  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Silvio  O.  Conte,  as  follows: 

“On  page  25  of  House  Report  2410,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1962,  there  is  noted  what  appears 
to  be  extravagant  overprograming  in  MAP. 
However,  there  is  a  perfectly  logical  explana¬ 
tion  of  T  y2  rifles  per  man.’ 

“The  presentation  book  did  show  an  ac¬ 
tive  military  force  of  38,000  men  in  this 
country  and  that  a  total  of  45,548  rifles  and 
carbines  had  been  programed  under  MAP. 
What  the  book  did  not  show — and  the  de¬ 
tail  can  never  be  100  percent  complete— was 
that  in  1961,  in  response  to  a  special  request 
from  this  friendly  government,  11,000  car¬ 
bines  were  furnished  under  MAP  to  partially 
arm  2  paramilitary  groups — a  rudimentary 
national  guard  and  a  village  militia  for 
combating  Communist  guerrillas  in  outlying 
areas.  These  latter  forces  number  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000.  Because  they  are  not  part  of 
the  regular  military  establishment  and  not 
normally  supported  by  MAP,  they  are  not 
included  in  ‘active  military  forces’  as  shown 
in  the  congressional  document.  Deducting 
these  11,000  weapons  from  the  total  number 
programed  for  this  country  (including  those 
proposed  in  fiscal  year  1963)  still  will  not 
total  1  per  man.  The  ratio  of  weapons  to 
men  in  the  paramilitary  units  is  far  less. 

TWO  RIFLES  PER  MAN 

“This  accusation  is  based  on  an  error  in 
the  congressional  presentation  document  for 
the  country  in  question.  It  showed  the  total 
cumulative  program  included  1,947  rifles  for 
a  MAP-supported  force  of  only  1,200  men. 
This  latter  figure  should  have  been  2,200 
men.  This  corrected  information  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  record  of  March  29,  1962.” 

Allegation:  “India,  which  has  received  a 
total  of  about  $4  billion  in  U.S.  aid  is  now 
negotiating  to  buy  a  Russian  Mig  aircraft 
plant.” 

Fact:  According  to  press  reports,  this  is 
correct.  During  July  1963,  Mr.  S.  M.  Bhoo- 
talingam,  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Defense 
Production  Ministry,  was  in  Moscow  as  leader 
of  an  Indian  delegation  which  was  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  Soviet  military  assistance  to  India. 
The  press  stories  indicate  that  discussions 
included  assistance  in  ground-to-air  missiles 
as  well  as  assembly  plants  for  Mig  aircraft. 
Six  Mig  planes  have  been  delivered  to  India. 

Last  November  after  the  Chinese  invasion 
of  India,  the  United  States  responded  to 
India’s  urgent  request  and  provided  military 
aid  for  the  first  time. 

U.S.  economic  aid  to  India  from  1946 
through  fiscal  year  1961  totaled  $3.8  billion 
including  $1.8  billion  in  the  form  of  surplus 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  provided  un¬ 
der  the  food-for-peace  program. 

U.S.  objectives  in  India  are  to:  (1)  assist 
India  to  remain  independent;  (2)  maintain 
close  associations  with  the  free  world;  and 
(3)  improve  India’s  defense  capabilities  to 
enable  it  to  resist  current  and  future  pres¬ 
sures  from  Communist  China. 

Allegation:  “Request  for  $226  million  for 
Pakistan,  for  projects  on  which  there  are  no 
commitments,  has  been  programed  for  1963.” 

Fact:  During  the  annual  authorization 
and  appropriation  hearings  before  commit¬ 


tees*  of  Congress,  AID  provides  detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  country  programs  which 
are  planned  for  the  next  fiscal  year  including 
the  amounts  which  are  programed  for 
each  country.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
Agency  to  specify  each  and  every  project 
which  may  be  financed  within  the  final  ap¬ 
propriation.  Each  development  loan  au¬ 
thorized  by  AID  is  subject  to  negotiation  and 
must  meet  rigid  criteria  before  being  ap¬ 
proved. 

Allegation:  “AID  agency  requested  infor¬ 
mation  from  Library  of  Congress  to  compile 
and  supply  information  to  ascertain  nations 
which  have  or  have  not  received  aid  from 
the  United  States  in  order  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  by  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations  Appropriations.” 

Fact :  In  any  Government  research  project 
a  doublecheck  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  routine.  In  this  instance,  where  a  com¬ 
plete  and  up-to-date  listing  of  countries, 
territories,  and  possessions  was  required,  the 
Agency’s  Statistics  and  Reports  Division 
(which  maintains  records  of  all  assistance 
given  to  every  country)  called  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  check  the  most  recent  listing 
of  all  existing  countries,  to  verify  its  listing 
of  countries  that  had  not  received  any  as¬ 
sistance. 

Allegation:  “Increased  funds  for  Kenya,  a 
British  possession,  home  of  Mau  Mau,  to  $3.2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1962.” 

Fact:  Kenya,  due  shortly  for  independence, 
is  one  of  the  key  nations  in  east  Africa.  The 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  under¬ 
taken  primary  responsibility  for  assisting  in 
its  development.  In  1962,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  extended  $36  million  in  assistance  and 
Western  Germany  granted  $8.8  in  develop¬ 
ment  credits. 

U.S.  assistance  is  confined  to  selected  fields 
in  which  American  technicians  have  wide 
experience :  education,  agricultural  extension 
and  training,  and  public  administration. 

Allegation:  “$2 y2  million  in  aid  for  Mali 
with  a  very  large  element  in  the  Government 
taking  an  anti-Western  stand.” 

Fact:  On  the  world  scene,  the  Malian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  recently  tended  to  temper  its 
sympathies  for  the  Communist  bloc  by 
adopting  a  more  Impartially  neutral  foreign 
policy.  The  United  States  hopes  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  Mali  and  to  provide, 
in  concert  with  other  Western  Powers,  an 
alternative  large-scale  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  cooperation  furnished  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  countries.” 

Allegation:  “Nigeria,  gaining  independence 
October  1,  1960,  from  Great  Britain,  received 
a  grant  aid  of  $20.5  million  for  1962  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  U.S.  loan  commitments  of  $225  mil¬ 
lion.  Among  projects  is  a  TV  educational 
program  at  a  cost  of  $343,000  for  1963  al¬ 
though  Nigeria  has  only  two  TV  stations  and 
very  few  TV  sets.” 

Fact:  Nigeria,  so  far  as  population  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  by  far  the  largest  country  in 
Africa.  At  this  year’s  hearings  before  the 
House  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  (Assistant  Administrator  for 
Africa-Europe)  said  of  Nigeria: 

“lb  has  a  heritage  from  British  rule  of 
democratic  values  and  political  institutions. 
Its  reservoir  of  trained  manpower  is  not 
large  but  nonetheless  above  average  in  Africa. 
It  has  significant  economic  resources  and  an 
excellent  potential  for  economic  growth  and 
development.  It  has  an  important  leader¬ 
ship  capacity  in  Africa,  has  proclaimed  an 
independent  foreign  policy  sympathetic  to 
the  West,  and  looks  to  the  West  for  encour¬ 
agement  and  support  in  the  field  of  economic 
development. 

“By  building  on  this  position  of  relative 
strength  in  Africa,  it  is  the  U.S.  objective  to 
see  that  Nigeria  develops  in  an  orderly 
fashion  as  a  strong,  united,  and  independent 
nation  which  provides  leadership,  sense  of 
direction,  and  example  to  other  countries  of 
Africa.” 
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Mr.  Hutchinson  noted  $50  million  support 
for  Nigeria  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $25 
million  from  West  Germany,  other  assist¬ 
ance  from  Canada  and  Israel. 

The  educational  radio  and  television  proj¬ 
ect  is  an  attempt  to  overcome  a  shortage  of 
teachers  in  schools.  Through  assistance 
from  an  AID  adviser,  all  three  regions  and 
the  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria  have  edu¬ 
cational  radio  and  television.  In  the  west¬ 
ern  region  alone,  100  schools  are  using  tele¬ 
vised  lessons  and  200  radio  lessons  provided 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Ford  Foundation  and  UNESCO  are  both 
interested  in  this  use  of  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  U.S.  funds  are  providing  the  services, 
under  contract,  of  experts  supplied  by  the 
school  system  in  Washington  County,  Md., 
where  one  of  the  pioneering  U.S.  efforts 
in  educational  television  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out.  Nigeria’s  contribution  includes  an 
annual  $140,000  for  operating  costs  and 
equipment  costs  of  $500,000. 

Allegation:  "Fraudulent  invoices  from 
Laos  for  generators  and  sawmill  equipment 
of  $207,500  were  paid  by  the  United  States  ■ 
when  actual  cost  was  $44,000.  No  recovery 
was  made  of  the  money  expended.” 

Fact:  On  page  620  of  the  1963  hearings 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
is  a  statement  by  AID  on  these  invoices.  It 
says: 

“These  invoices  were  financed  in  fiscal 
years  1955  and  1956. 

“1.  Generators:  Investigations  in  1958-59 
by  the  ICA-Washington,  Procurement  Anal¬ 
ysis  Branch  and  the  Inspector  General’s  Of¬ 
fice,  based  on  Haynes  Miller’s  1957  End-Use 
Report  No.  10,  disclosed  serious  irregularities 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Laotian  importer  and 
the  Thai  exporter  in  the  purchase  of  20 
generators  billed  at  $160,000.  ICA’s  investi¬ 
gation  indicated  the  value  of  the  generators 
was  not  more  than  $12,450.  The  Royal  Lao¬ 
tian  Government  has  been  asked  to  refund 
the  full  purchase  price. 

“2.  Sawmill:  Routine  price  examination 
conducted  by  the  ICA-Washington,  Price 
Analysis  Branch  in  1957  disclosed  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  a  shipment  of  sawmill  equipment 
bought  by  a  Laotian  importer  from  a  Thai 
firm.  The  mission  was  asked  to  investigate 
and  the  Haynes  Miller  End-Use  Report  No. 
4  was  sent  to  ICA-Washington  in  March  1957. 
The  material  delivered  did  not  justify  the 
charge  of  $42,000.  The  Thai  exporter  was 
required  to  replace  the  equipment  with  other 
equipment  equal  in  value  to  the  payment 
made  by  ICA.  This  replacement  equipment 
has  been  delivered. 

“It  should  be  noted  that  measures  have 
been  taken  in  connection  with  the  current 
AID-financed  import  program  in  Laos  to  pre¬ 
vent  recurrence  of  incidents  of  this  nature. 
The  value  of  imports  under  the  program  will 
be  checked  by  U.S.  Government  customs  in¬ 
spectors  employed  by  AID.  U.S.  funds  are 
not  released  until  AID  customs  inspectors 
certify  that  the  imports  in  question  have 
arrived  in  Laos.” 

Allegation:  “U.S.  Government  is  lending 
$27  million  to  Ghana  to  build  the  Volta 
River  Dam  in  addition  to  other  projects.” 

Fact:  The  Volta  River  Dam  project  is  a 
joint  undertaking  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
American  private  industry  (Kaiser  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  aluminum  companies) ,  the  World 
Bank,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ghana.  The  AID  loan  is  for  $27 
million,  at  3(4  percent  interest,  repayable 
in  dollars.  An  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
is  for  $10  million,  at  5%  percent  interest,  re¬ 
payable  in  dollars. 

Allegation:  “Many  Latin  American  nations 
have  taken  their  dollars  and  have  bought 
U.S.  gold.  Argentina,  for  instance,  insisted 
on  gold  for  dollars  and  in  1961  bought  over 


$150  million  worth  despite  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  was  paying  interest  on  the 
dollars.” 

“Cyprus,  which  received  $679,000  in  aid  in 
1962  from  the  United  States,  bought  up  $2 
million  of  our  gold  at  the  end  of  1961.” 

“Iran,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1961,  pur¬ 
chased  $16.1  million  of  U.S.  gold,  yet  that 
country  is  under  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  for  $54.4  million  exclusive  of  military 
aid.” 

“Iraq,  which  has,  through  fiscal  year  1962, 
received  a  total  of  $67.5  million  in  U.S.  aid, 
bought  a  total  of  $29.8  million  of  U.S.  gold 
in  1960.” 

“Cambodia,  to  whom  we  gave  $24  million 
in  fiscal  1961,  turned  around  and  bought  $12 
million  worth  of  U.S.  gold.” 

“Indonesia,  to  whom  the  United  States 
gave  $44  million  in  aid  in  the  last  half  of 
1960,  bought  up  $24.9  million  of  U.S.  gold 
in  1960.” 

“Laos  also  bought  $1.9  million  of  U.S.  gold 
while  taking  $24  million  in  aid  since  1961.” 

Fact:  Two  basic  charges  are  made  or  im¬ 
plied  in  these:  (1)  That  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  results  from  foreign  aid; 
(2)  That  aid  recipients  use  aid  to  buy  gold. 

A  statement  by  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  included  in  the  record 
of.  the  1963  hearings  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  pages*1730-1731,  says  in 
part: 

“There  is  no  single  cause  of  the  adverse 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  over  the  recent 
past.  It  is  quite  clear  that  foreign  aid  has 
been  only  a  minor  element — one  among 
many  and  larger  burdens. 

“Most  of  the  expenditures  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  are  in  the  United  States  and  do 
not  cause  any  outflow  of  gold  or  dollars. 
The  total  amount  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  effort  (including  economic  assistance, 
Export-Import  Bank,  food  for  peace,  and  the 
Peace  Corps)  which  is  obligated  for  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States  is  between  85  and 
90  percent.  The  funds  are  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  capital  goods,  agricultural 
and  industrial  commodities,  and  technical, 
transportation  and  other  services. 

“There  are  many  sources  of  dollar  pay¬ 
ments  to  foreigners,  all  of  them  'drains  on 
the  U.S.  foreign  balance’  and  potential 
causes  of  gold  loss: 


“Calendar  year  1962: 

Imports _ 

Tourists  abroad - 

Defense  expenditures  abroad 
Private  foreign  investments- 
Foreign  aid - 


Billions 
._  $16 


On  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem 
and  the  continued  decline  in  U.S.  gold  hold-’ 
ings,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re¬ 
ported:  "Although  the  U.S.  gold  supply  con¬ 
tinues  to  decline  and  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  remains  unfavorable,  it  is  clear 
that  factors  other  than  foreign  aid  are  pri¬ 
marily  and  directly  responsible  and  that  the 
elimination  of  the  foreign  aid  program  would 
neither  balance  U.S.  payments  nor  have  a 
significant  bearing  on  the  underlying 
causes.” 

The  reasons  that  nations  buy  gold  relates 
to  what  each  considers  necessary  for  its  own 
reserves  as  well  as  requirements  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
On  page  456  of  the  1962  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  Ap¬ 
propriations  is  a  policy  statement  from  AID 
which  says,  in  part : 

“Most  countries  wish  to  keep  some  part  of 
their  reserves  in  gold  as  well  as  in  foreign 
currencies.  AID  has  no  control  over  such 
decisions  and  makes  no  attempt  to  influence 
them.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  gold  pur¬ 
chase  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  de¬ 
terioration  of  a  country’s  reserve  position, 
as  in  the  case  last  year  of  Cambodia,  Egypt, 
Nigeria,  and  Syria. 


“Countries  receiving  economic  assistance 
accounted  for  only  a  minor  part  of  recent 
foreign  purchases  of  U.S.  gold.  During  the 
period  April  1,  1961,  to  March  31,  1962,  the 
latest  year  for  which  data  are  available, 
foreign  nations  and  international  institu¬ 
tions  purchased  net,  $745  million  of  mone¬ 
tary  gold  from  the  United  States.  Of  this 
amount,  $543.1  million  was  in  transactions 
with  international  financial  institutions  and 
countries  for  which  no  economic  assistance 
from  the  United  States  was  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1962  (Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Iceland, 
Netherlands,  Saudi  Arabia,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  Kingdom);  $256.3  million  of  gold 
was  purchased  from  the  United  States  by 
countries  receiving  economic  assistance  and 
$49.8  million  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
by  such  countries.” 

On  pages  773  and  774  of  the  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  is  a  lengthy  statement  on 
the  Iranian  payment  to  the  IMF  in  gold  and 
IMF  requirements. 

Allegation :  “Household  furnishings  and 
other  items  under  highway  projects  in  Cam¬ 
eroon  with  average  contract  to  technicians 
at  $30,000  each,  at  an  average  salary  of 
$12,000.” 

Fact:  The  contract  for  the  project  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  awarded  to  an  experienced  American 
engineering  firm.  The  estimates  were  based 
on  standard  charges  by  American  firms  for 
salaries,  travel,  profit,  and  overhead  for  con¬ 
struction  work  in  “hardship”  areas  overseas. 

Allegation:  “Agreement  between  Morocco 
and  the  United  States  gives  Morocco  the 
U.S.  bases  worth  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
end  of  1963.  One  base  now  occupied  by 
Russian  personnel  and  Russian  mig  planes.” 

Fact:  For  7  years  after  achieving  inde¬ 
pendence  from  France,  Morocco  permitted 
the  United  States  to  continue  use  of  stra¬ 
tegic  air  bases  established  there  under  an 
earlier  United  States-French  agreement. 
The  agreement  to  release  the  bases  was 
reached  by  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
King  of  Morocco  in  1959,  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1963. 

One  base,  which  the  United  States  had 
never  made  operational,  was  turned  over  in 
1960.  The  following  year,  Morocco  accepted 
jet  fighters  for  its  own  air  force  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Soviet  technicians  were 
assigned  temporarily  to  train  Moroccan 
pilots. 

Morocco  continues  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
friendship  toward  the  United  States,  and 
France  has  resumed  major  responsibility 
for  assistance  to  Morocco’s  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Allegation:  “$10  million  loan  to  textile  mill 
in  Sudan;  $500,000  for  textile  mill  in  Ethi¬ 
opia  while  our  textile  mills  axe  suffering.”  • 

Fact:  Textile  loans  are  made  under  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  circumstances — the  two  loans 
cited  were  made  in  1959,  and  only  after  it 
was  verified  that  the  output  of  these  mills 
would  be  used  entirely  for  internal  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  two  countries  and  would  not 
interfere  with  U.S.  exports. 

It  is  AID  policy  to  finance  no  expansion  of 
textile  industries  unless  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  such  expansion  is  necessary  to 
meet  domestic  consumption  needs  in  the 
host  country  and  will  not  interfere  with  U.S. 
exports.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by 
AID’S  predecessor  agencies. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  JOELSON  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 
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Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Morse]. 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
m^rks  ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  those  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  and  very 
fair  and  patient  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Morgan],  who  has  done  such 
a  superb  job  in  bringing  the  bill  before 
the  House,  and  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton],  whose  pa¬ 
tience  and  understanding  and  capability 
has  meant  so  much  to  us  on  the  minority 
side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  general  sup¬ 
port  of  H.R.  7885,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963.  The  bill  would  provide  a 
total  program  of  $4,087,075,000  for  fiscal 
year  1964 — $2,424,050,000  in  new  au¬ 
thority  and  $1,663,025,000  against  au¬ 
thorizations  made  in  previous  years. 
The  total  is  $438,025,000  below  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  request.  I  nave  supported  in  com¬ 
mittee  a  number  of  cuts,  and  although  I 
am  in  general  agreement  with  the  bill 
before  us,  I  intend  to  support  further  re¬ 
ductions  in  some  items. 

I  think  this  is  a  constructive  legislation 
which  every  Member  of  the  House  can 
support.  I  want  to  address  my  remarks 
particularly  to  those  Members  who  may 
oe  inclined  to  vote  against  the  Dill,  for 
we  nave  tried,  successfully  I  think,  to 
improve  the  bill  so  that  it  will  merit 
your  support.  When  I  joined  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  January, 
some  of  my  Republican  colleagues  were 
afraid  that  I  might  support  the  grant  or 
loan  of  the  dome  on  this  building  under 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  think  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  I  have,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  con¬ 
sidered  this  program  with  the  greatest 
care  and  objectivity.  We  have  weighed 
every  request  against  the  compelling 
considerations  of  efficiency,  economy, 
and  effectiveness. 

We  have  repeatedly  asked  basic  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  allocation  of  our  funds: 
Are  they  needed?  Can  they  be  used 
effectively? 

I  asked  these  questions  on  the  as¬ 
sumption,  also  accepted  by  the  Clay 
Committee,  that  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram,  “properly  conceived  and  imple¬ 
mented”  is  “essential  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  its  worldwide  responsibilities.” 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  I  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  committee  has  approached  its 
growing  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  is  almost  too  obvious 
to  mention  that  in  recent  years,  we  con¬ 
duct  our  foreign  relations  increasingly 
by  legislation  rather  than  by  treaty. 
Those  who  argue  that  the  legislative 
branch  has  abdicated  its  role  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  foreigh  policy  to  the  executive  by 
design  or  default  had  only  to  sit  in  on 
the  thoughtful  policy  discussions  con¬ 


ducted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  to  see  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We 
met  not  merely  to  grant  or  withhold 
funds  from  our  foreign  assistance  agen¬ 
cies,  but  to  make  serious  judgments 
about  the  role  of  foreign  assistance  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  outline  a  few  of  the  policy  de¬ 
terminations  made  by  the  committee, 
determinations  which  go  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  the  kind  of  improve¬ 
ments  that  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  joined  in  the  minority  report  have 
advocated. 

For  example,  the  committee  took  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  justifications  for 
aid  to  Indonesia  and  expressed  its  con¬ 
cern  with  Mr.  Sukarno  by  requiring  that 
aid  shall  not  be  given  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  personally  de¬ 
termines  that  it  is  in  the  “national  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States.” 

The  committee  also  sought  to  guard 
against  the  use  of  American  aid  by  na¬ 
tions  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  aggres¬ 
sive  military  efforts  directed  against  the 
United  States  or  other  nations  receiving 
our  aid.  This  action  reflects  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  committee  to  insure  that 
our  assistance  would  not  be  used  to  cre¬ 
ate  arms  races  that  can  only  nullify  the 
economic  and  political  stability  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  establish  in  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

We  also  gave  careful  consideration  to 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  capable 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom¬ 
field]  requiring  specific  congressional 
approval  for  projects  requiring  especially 
large  U.S.  contributions.  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated  by  a  close  margin 
in  committee,  but  I  understand  that  it 
will  be  presented  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  I  will  support  the 
amendment  with  a  reasonable  cutoff 
point. 

The  role  of  private  enterprise  in 
strengthening  the  economies  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  nations  received  extensive 
committee  study.  We  shared  the  view 
of  the  Clay  Committee  that — 

AID  has  shown  increasing  awareness  of 
the  vital  role  played  by  local  and  foreign 
private  investment  in  the  development  proc¬ 
esses,  but  fuller  cognizance  is  required  in 
conceiving,  conditioning,  and  implementing 
its  programs  in  various  countries. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay], 
proposed  an  important  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
clarifying  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
President  in  authorizing  loans  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Section 
201(b)  of  the  1961  act  provided  that  the 
President  should  take  into  account 
“whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms.”  This 
provision  was  intended  to  encourage 
greater  participation  in  development  as¬ 
sistance  by  the  World  -Bank  and  other 
international  lending  agencies,  but  it 
was  not  clear  whether  private  funds  in 
the  United  States  were  to  be  used  as 
well.  Mr,  Lindsay  proposed  language  to 
insure  that  private  U.S.  sources  of  loan 
funds  would  be  surveyed  before  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds  are  used.  Similar  lan¬ 
guage  was  added  to  section  251(b) 


relating  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I 
feel  sure  that  this  amendment  will 
bring  about  an  increase  of  private  U.S. 
participation  in  world  development,  and 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  the  significant  contribution  he 
has  made  to  the  bill. 

We  also  looked  into  the  investment 
guarantee  program.  As  you  know,  AID 
is  authorized  to  provide,  for  a  fee,  guar¬ 
antees  against  specified  risks  of  currency 
convertibility,  expropriation  and  loss  due 
to  war,  revolution  and  insurrection.  In 
addition,  AID  can  issue  extended  risk 
guarantees  covering  up  to  75  percent  of 
an  investment  against  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  risks.  An  increase  in  the  total 
guarantees  outstanding  is  included  in  the 
present  bill. 

And  the  Committee  has,  wisely  I  think, 
required  that  the  President  “shall  con¬ 
sider  the  possible  adverse  effect  of  the 
dollar  investment  under  such  guarantee 
upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  States”  in  issuing  a  guarantee 
under  section  221(b)  of  the  1961  act. 
This  provision  represents  another  effort 
by  the  Committee  to  insure  that  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  assistance  will  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  weaken  our  balance-of -payments 
position.  Approximately  81  percent  of 
our  economic  assistance  funds  obligated 
in  fiscal  1963  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States  and  this  percentage  is  expected 
to  increase  in  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  assistance  program 
has  frequently  been  criticized  for  waste, 
inefficiency,  and  ineffectiveness.  I  will 
not  deny  that  in  a  shocking  number  of 
instances,  this  has  been  the  case.  This 
does  not  call  for  an  end  to  the  program, 
but  rather  for  continuing  efforts  to  make 
it  more  effective.  An  informed  critic  of 
the  foreign-aid  program,  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Banfield,  has  written  that  “even  if  aid 
is  only  moderately  effective  in  keeping 
the  underdeveloped  countries  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  it  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  a  large  benefit.” 

We  have  already  derived  tremendous 
benefits  from  our  foreign  assistance  ef¬ 
forts.  We  have  seen  the  devastated  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe  rise  from  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  Marshall  plan  aid  to  donors 
of  economic,  technical,  and  military 
assistance  to  all  corners  of  the  world. 
Most  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  Can¬ 
ada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  today 
have  their  own  foreign-aid  programs. 
The  responsibility  now  being  assumed 
by  these  countries  indicates  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  shift  in  our  program.  They 
provided  about  40  percent  of  last  year's 
total  bilateral  economic  assistance 
through  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  OECD.  We  can  ex¬ 
pect  this  trend  to  continue  in  the  future. 

We  can  already  see  the  end  of  a  need 
for  certain  types  of  assistance  clearly 
in  sight  for  nations  like  Greece,  Israel, 
and  free  China. 

A  program  that  has  made  so  much 
progress  toward  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  for  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  should  be  preserved  and  streng¬ 
thened.  I  think  this  is  a  bill  that  de¬ 
serves  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  Independence  requires  more 
than  the  proper  political  framework. 
The  vitality  of  a  nation  is  equally  de- 
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pendent  upon  its  economic  security  and 
cultural  development.  It  is  the  hope  of 
those  who  have  molded  and  scrutinized 
our  foreign  assistance  program  that  this 
program  will  help  recipient  nations  to 
achieve  all  three. 

One  way  to  avoid  the  euphoria  that  we 
have  been  warned  can  result  from  the 
test  ban  agreement  is  to  let  the  people  of 
the  United  States  know  that  we  know 
that  the  world  struggle  is  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time.  Even  if  it  is  not 
fought  on  the  battlefield  or  in  space,  it 
will  be  fought  in  the  poverty-stricken 
areas  around  the  world.  If  we  are  to 
win  this  struggle,  we  must  continue  to 
provide  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  with  the  tools  they  need  to  with¬ 
stand  the  seductive  promises  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Del¬ 
aware  [Mr.  McDowell]. 

(Mr.  McDOWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  critics  who  look  upon  foreign  aid 
as  a  giveaway  program  and  who  would 
like  to  compare  it  with  some  of  their 
favorite  expressions  describing  some  of 
our  domestic  Federal  programs  as  boon¬ 
doggling,  commit  two  basic  errors — the 
undeniable  fact  that  our  foreign  aid  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
and  that  81  percent  of  the  funds  involved 
are  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Military  aid  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
national  defense  as  our  regular  defense 
appropriations.  If  the  approximately 
one-third  of  our  annual  foreign  aid  funds 
were  appropriated  under  the  defense 
acts,  they  would  pass  the  Congress  as 
easily  as  those  measures  are  passed  an¬ 
nually — often  by  a  voice  vote. 

Economic  development  aid  ranks  at 
least  equal  to  increased  spending  on 
arms  in  the  struggle  between  East  and 
West.  Proof  must  be  demonstrated  of 
democracy’s  superiority  in  economic 
strength  as  well  as  military  strength. 

The  civil  war  in  Greece  was  a  military 
operation  to  conquer  that  country  for 
communism.  Our  resistance  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  decision  and  the  success  of  this  for¬ 
eign  aid  venture  is  self-evident  today  as 
an  independent  Greece  phases  out  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Sound  in  its  in¬ 
ternal  security,  firm  in  its  allegiance  to 
the  West,  economically  viable. 

Korea  is  another  example  of  a  military 
decision  where  billions  of  foreign  aid 
funds  were  spent  in  the  conduct  of  a  war 
followed  by  an  uneasy  truce  which  re¬ 
quired  further  billions  to  sustain  its  in¬ 
dependent  government  and  to  rebuild  its 
war-shattered  economy. 

These  are  two  outstanding  examples 
of  military  operations  where  foreign  aid 
funds  were  expended.  There  are  many 
other  such  examples  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  history  of  foreign  aid. 

In  order  to  meet  the  economic  compe¬ 
tition  of  communism  in  the  many  newly 
bom  nations,  it  is  necessary  for  foreign 
aid  to  start  from  scratch  in  the  building 
and  rebuilding  of  internal  economies. 

Beyond  the  ideological  chasm  is  a  gap¬ 
ing  gulf  dividing  rich  and  poor,  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  effects  of  which  we  must  recog¬ 


nize.  The  majority  of  human  beings  live 
in  conditions  of  unimaginable  poverty 
and  privation.  Eveiy  year  about  40  mil¬ 
lion  people  die  of  undernourishment. 
More  than  half  the  world’s  population 
goes  hungry.  Countless  millions  have  no 
roof  over  their  head.  Frequently,  sani¬ 
tary  and  hygienic  conditions  are  inde¬ 
scribably  bad.  In  many  countries  the 
average  span  of  life  is  from  30  to  40 
years.  First  and  foremost  for  all  these 
people  is  the  banishment  of  penury  and 
need. 

Development  aid  is  not  given  for  hu¬ 
manitarian  or  charitable  reasons  alone. 
By  labeling  it  “social  politics  on  an  inter¬ 
national  scale,”  the  tag  touches  a  part, 
but  not  what  is  essentially  the  core  of 
the  problem.  There  are,  namely,  signifi¬ 
cant  political  consequences  of  develop¬ 
ment  aid.  The  emerging  countries — 
which  to  some  extent  might  still  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  no  man’s  land  between  de¬ 
mocracy  and  dictatorship — will  gradu¬ 
ally  become  a  makeweight,  to  tip  the 
scales  of  the  way  of  the  world.  It  may 
rest  with  them,  if  not  entirely,  to  a  larger 
degree  than  many  would  have  it,  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of 
human  dignity  will  triumph.  Develop¬ 
ment  aid,  as  a  logical  development  pol¬ 
icy,  may  thus  also  promote  the  reunifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  if  we  evince  real  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  matters  vital  to  the 
peoples  having  a  seat  and  say  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  strongly 
backed  by  economic  considerations. 
Highly  industralized  Europe  needs  raw 
material  bases.  Many  of  the  emerging 
countries,  some  of  them  already  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  European  Economic 
Community,  are — as  suppliers  of  raw 
materials — essentially  linked  with  Euro¬ 
pean  industrial  potential.  The  state  of 
their  economy  and  currency  affects  the 
European  market  and  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  trading  partners.  It  is 
our  duty  to  pursue  a  balanced  policy  to¬ 
ward  the  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
not  just  to  give  mercantile  development 
assistance.  Otherwise  we  shall  fail  to 
persuade  these  countries  to  adopt  sound 
economic  and  fiscal  policies.  And  only 
on  the  basis  of  such  policies  will  it  be 
possible  to  achieve  constructive  coopera¬ 
tion,  to  the  benefit  of  each  and  every 
partner.  A  lucid  analysis  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  of  all  countries  con¬ 
cerned,  of  the  economically  strong  and  of 
the  indigent  or  developable  weak,  will 
furnish  useful  standards  for  working  out 
an  objective  policy  for  promoting  the 
economic  develoment  of  preindustrial 
countries. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  have  encouraged  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  to 
increasingly  participate  in  giving  foreign 
aid.  Eveiy  effort  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  exerted  to  have  these  countries 
share  the  burden. 

My  good  friend  and  distinguished  col¬ 
league  on  the  committee  [Mr.  Adair], 
although  an  opponent  of  foreign  aid,  in 
a  statement  to  the  House  today,  has  ad-' 
mitted  that  the  committee  this  year 
adopted  amendments  to  improve  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program.  This  is  not 
a  new  situation.  The  Foreign  Affairs 


Committee  over  the  years  has  adopted 
many  amendments  which  have  had  the 
result  of  improving  and  perfecting 
foreign  aid.  I  am  certain  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  agree  with  me,  as  I  am 
equally  certain  all  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would  agree, 
that  under  the  able  leadership  of  our 
great  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  not  only  worked  diligently  but 
conscientiously  over  the  years  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  success  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who, 
perhaps  for  good  reason,  have  in  the 
past,  and  will  now,  offer  amendments  de¬ 
signed  not  to  contribute  to  the  success¬ 
ful  administration  of  the  program,  but 
amendments  which  are  designed  to  in¬ 
sure  its  failure,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
their  bitter  criticism  and  opposition  to 
bring  about  the  end  of  all  foreign  aid. 
Those  who  say  foreign  aid  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  would  be  horrified  if  it  were 
even  suggested  that  they  were  advocates 
of  contributing  to  the  success  of  com¬ 
munism  to  win  the  cold  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  41 
major  aid-receiving  countries  we  have 
helped  since  1945,  these  are  the  results: 

Fourteen — Western  Europe,  Japan, 
Spain,  and  Lebanon — have  not  only 
reached  a  satisfactory  growth  rate  of  at 
least  1.5  percent  for  5  successive  years, 
but  are  no  longer  dependent  on  aid. 

Ten  more  have  reached  this  record  of 
growth,  have  made  progress  in  limiting 
dependence  on  aid,  and  several,  such  as 
Israel,  Greece,  and  Taiwan,  will  soon  be 
independent  of  external  aid. 

Nine  more  countries  have  attained  a 
satisfactory  growth  rate  but  will  continue 
to  depend  on  substantial  aid. 

Only  eight  cannot  be  said  to  have 
reached  a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth. 
Seven  of  these  are  in  Latin  America 
where  aid  in  substantial  amounts  has 
only  just  begun. 

What  about  social  and  political  prog¬ 
ress  in  these  countries?  Does  aid  help 
or  hinder?  In  virtually  all  of  the  24 
countries  in  the  first  two  groups,  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  or  less  democratic  regimes  have 
been  liberalized. 

We  should  not  claim  too  much.  The 
development  of  nations  with  free  institu¬ 
tions,  with  the  capacity  to  manage  ef¬ 
fectively,  is  a  long  and  arduous  process, 
with  many  unpredictable  turns  in  the 
road.  But  it  is  clear  that  U.S.  aid  has 
already  built  a  record  of  significant 
achievement.  There  is,  to  date,  no  clear 
case  of  political  backsliding  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  we  have  extended  substan¬ 
tial  economic  assistance. 

Can  we  afford  aid?  The  question  is, 
more  accurately,  what  costs  should  the 
United  States  bear?  There  are  costs  in 
any  course  we  take.  We  are  aware  of 
those  connected  with  a  substantial  aid 
programlbut  have  we  calculated  the  costs 
of  abandonment  or  drastic  withdrawal? 
The  costs  of  the  latter  course,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  we  are  mindful  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  obligation  to  our  posterity,  could 
well  be  intolerable. 

The  facts  are  that  15  years  ago  we 
were  spending  over  2  pexxent  of  our  gross 
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national  product  and  11.5  percent  of  our 
budget  on  aid;  today  aid  accounts  for 
less  than  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
gross  national  product,  less  than  4  per¬ 
cent  of  our  total  budget,  and  less  than 
one-twelfth  of  our  budget  for  defense 
and  security.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
minimize  the  investment — but  I  do  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  can  afford  the  money. 

But  can  we  afford  the  drain  on  our 
gold  reserves?  Here  again  we  face  exag¬ 
geration,  for  many  believe  the  entire 
dollar  drain  can  be  chalked  up  to  aid 
programs.  The  fact  is  that,  with  in¬ 
creasing  efforts  to  tie  our  aid  to  U.S.  pro¬ 
curement,  we  have  already  moved  from 
a  50-percent  figure  for  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  in  1962  to  70  percent 
estimated  in  1964,  with  85  percent  of  all 
new  obligations  being  tied  to  our  own 
goods  and  services.  In  1956  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  600,000  American  jobs  were 
due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  economic 
aid  programs.  With  increased  emphasis 
on  tied  procurement,  it  is  fair  to  assrnne 
that  the  number  of  jobs  has  substantially 
increased. 

Those  who  would  slash  our  aid  pro¬ 
grams  to  ease  our  balance  of  payments 
position  would  do  well  to  ponder  the 
equation  recently  developed  by  AID  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Bell.  Were  we  to  slash  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  by  a  billion  dollars,  he  points 
out,  we  would  reduce  our  exports  by  over 
$800  million  a  year,  while  reducing  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  only  by  an 
amount  under  $200  million. 

The  final  answer  to  this  problem  will 
depend  on  a  host  of  measures  now  being 
taken  by  various  agencies  of  government 
and,  ultimately,  our  ability  to  compete 
effectively  in  world  markets. 

I  should  add  that  our  balance-of-pay¬ 
ments  position  today  is  being  aided  by 
the  payment,  and  in  some  cases  the  pre¬ 
payment  of  Marshall  plan  loans.  In  the 
years  to  come,  we  shall  increasingly  be 
receiving  payment  on  loans  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  today. 

Aid  as  an  instrument  of  national  pol¬ 
icy  dates  at  least  from  1942  with  the 
launching  of  a  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  Latin  America.  Four  Presidents 
and  11  Congresses  have  not  only  ratified 
but  broadened  the  use  of  this  instrument. 
There  will  always  be  controversy  in  any 
program  so  complex  and  varied,  exer¬ 
cised  in  areas  overseas  where  our  ability 
to  control  events  is  sharply  limited.  But 
its  necessity,  its  past  achievements,  its 
objectives  and  operating  principles 
should  no  longer  be  the  focus  of  peren¬ 
nial  controversy  which  weakens  our  will 
at  home  and  our  prestige  abroad. 

Debate  should  concentrate  on  specific 
issues  of  policy  and  practice.  The  sur¬ 
geon’s  scalpel  should  replace  the  meat 
axe.  The  margin  of  difference  between 
the  Executive  and  legislative  branches 
should  be  no  different  than  that  in  the 
other  accepted  functions  of  government. 
We  are  within  reach  of  this  objective. 
The  time  is  long  overdue.  **■ 

In  sum,  aid  programs  have  been  part 
of  the  fabric  of  American  policy  for  21 
years.  They  are  now  of  age.  Let  us  now 
act  with  the  maturity  which  experience 
has  given  us  and  which  the  times  de¬ 
mand  from  us. 


THE  LAUGHING  BUDDHA 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  had  the  dis¬ 
tinct  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Honorable 
W.  S.  Kent  Hughes,  I  was  delighted  to 
see  in  the  Washintgon  Post  of  Sunday, 
August  11,  1963,  his  article  entitled  “The 
Laughing  Buddha.” 

Kent  Hughes  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Australian  Parliament  and  was 
chairman  of  that  body’s  foreign  affairs 
committee  for  many  years. 

Such  factual  information  as  expressed 
in  Mr.  Hughes’  article  is  most  valuable 
to  the  American  people  who  sometimes 
misjudge  the  issues  through  lack  of  in¬ 
telligent  information. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  Laughing  Buddha 

The  rape  of  Tibet  and  the  persistent  per¬ 
secution  of  the  churches  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
mainland  China  provide  plenty  of  evidence 
that  the  atheist  ideology  of  communism  re¬ 
gards  religion  as  a  capitalistic  drug,  which 
must  eventually  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  body  politic.  It  is  therefore  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  Western  World  has  not  as  yet 
woke  up  to  the  latest  Machiavellian  machi¬ 
nations  of  Mao  Tse-tung  as  “the  Laughing 
Buddha.” 

Since  the  religious  disturbances  of  May  8 
in  Hue,  South  Vietnam,  Western  newspapers 
have  been  headlining  the  struggle  between 
the  Buddhists  and  the  “Catholic”  regime. 
True  as  it  may  be  that  the  Government  has 
its  faults  (all  governments  are  human  and 
therefore  not  perfect) ,  yet  the  realization 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  using 
Buddhism  as  a  counter  to  Western  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  as  a  weapon  of  conquest  seems 
to  have  escaped  notice. 

Madame  Nhu,  President  Diem’s  sister-in- 
law,  is  at  times  a  great  embarrassment  to  her 
brother-in-law.  Being  a  recent  convert  to 
Catholicism,  she  seems  to  pursue  her  faith 
with  the  zeal  of  a  modern  Joan  of  Arc.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  her  passionate  nationalism 
and  religious  fervor  have  led  to  occasional 
excesses,  which  have  been  used  by  her  ene¬ 
mies  to  overshadow  the  excellent  work  she 
has  done  for  her  country. 

Mao,  the  modern  masochistic  version  of 
the  Laughing  Buddha,  ordering  extra  gold 
leaf  for  the  pagoda  temples  in  China,  while 
contemplating,  not  his  navel,  but  the  great¬ 
est  religious  doublecross  of  all  time,  is  the 
villain  of  the  piece. 

Without  conducting  a  long  and  intricate 
dissertation  on  the  basic  tenets  of  Budd¬ 
hism,  such  as  "noninvolvement”  in  political 
and  other  allied  matters,  the  following  facts 
are  sufficient  to  prove  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  situation  in  Asia. 

In  Ceylon  many  leading  Buddhists  have 
openly  avowed  their  support  for  a  Com¬ 
munist  government.  Holmes  Welch,  a  recog¬ 
nized  British  authority  on  Buddhism,  re¬ 
cently  wrote: 

“One  young  monk  in  Ceylon  told  me  that 
he  and  80  percent  of  his  contemporaries 
hoped  that  their  country  would  soon  have 
a  Communist  government.  If  it  did,  he  said, 
the  Sangha  would  be  much  better  off  than 
it  is  now.  It  would  have  financial  support 
and  public  respect,  and  it  would  become 
stricter  in  following  the  Buddhist  rules. 
Other  Sinhalese  to  whom  I  repeated  his 
estimate  felt  that  it  was  not  very  much  too 
high.” 

In  Burma  many  Buddhists  have  swung 
far  to  the  left,  and  Thailand,  strongly  anti¬ 
communist,  is  now  being  attacked  in  the 
vulnerable  northwest  and  northeast  fron¬ 
tiers.  As  Richard  Hughes  wrote :  “A 
king-god  from  the  Shan  States  of  Burma 
has  proclaimed  a  new  kingdom  among  hill 
tribesmen  in  frontier  jungles  of  north  Laos, 
northeast  Thailand  and  Burma.  *  *  *  The 
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movement  is  being  directed  and  exploited 
by  Chinese  Communist  agents.” 

.  Mr.  Matsumura,  a  former  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Education  in  Japan,  visited 
Peiping  in  1959  and  again  last  year.  On  his 
return  in  1962,  the  London  Economist  re¬ 
ported  that  “In  his  opinion,  China,  unlike 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  fostered  religious  ob¬ 
servances.  In  support  of  this  view,  Mr. 
Matsumura  points  out  that  in  China  he  saw 
Buddhist  temples  which  had  been  repaired 
and  had  their  statues  newly  plated  with 
gold." 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  been  work¬ 
ing  among  both  the  Zen  Buddhists  and  the 
Nichiren  sects  in  Japan,  and  also  with  Bud¬ 
dhist  monks  in  Nepal.  Again  quoting  from 
Mr.  Welch:  “The  Japanese  hope  to  reestab¬ 
lish  trade  with  China  which  causes  many 
Japanese  to  cooperate  in  the  Buddhist 
‘friendship’  act  staged  by  Peiping.” 

Peiping  also  publishes  a  monthly,  Modern 
Buddhism,  consistently  advocating  that  by 
wiping  out  the  American  imperialists,  who 
are  disturbers  of  the  world  peace,  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Shakyamuni  will  gain  credit. 

The  Peiping  radio  naturally  plays  its  part 
in  the  fictitious  religious  revival.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  on  July  18:  “Religious  believers  in  Pei¬ 
ping  have  strongly  protested  against  the 
U.S.-Ngo  Dinh  Diem  gang’s  persecution  of 
the  Buddhists  in  Vietnam.  At  a  meeting 
Wednesday,  they  expressed  firm  support  for 
the  patriotic  and  just  struggle  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam’s  Buddhists  against  American  imperial¬ 
ism.” 

The  Diem  regime  has  enough  troubles  to 
contend  with  in  the  war,  not  only  for  its  own 
survival  but  as  the  frontline  for  southeast 
Asia  and  Australia,  without  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  by  the  West  that  the  Buddhist  dis¬ 
turbances  are  symptomatic  of  the  much  more 
deep-rooted  designs  of  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists. 

The  original  casualties  in  Hue  on  May  8, 
judging  by  photographs  of  the  victims,  were 
caused  not  by  police  weapons  but  by  plastic 
bombs.  Two  weeks  or  so  later  similar  bombs 
caused  many  casualties  outside  MAAG  head¬ 
quarters  in  Saigon.  Neither  the  Vietnamese 
Army  nor  the  police  have  been  issued  plastic 
bombs,  but  the  Vietcong  possess  them. 

Finally,  in  Bangkok,  the  home  of  SEATO 
and  the  capital  of  Thailand,  which  with 
Malaya  is  the  most  fearless  anti-Communist 
nation  in  southeast  Asia,  the  authorities  ar¬ 
rested  two  Buddhist  priests  on  July  18  for 
subversive  Communist  activities. 

No  wonder  “the  Laughing  Buddha”  of  Pei¬ 
ping  continues  to  contemplate  the  naivete  of 
the  West  with  a  calm,  inscrutable  Oriental 
smile  of  self-satisfaction,  as  he  gazes  on  the 
success  of  his  subversive  subtleties. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  discuss  a  little  bit  the  balance-of- 
payments  aspect  of  this  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  as  well  as  our  problems  involv¬ 
ing  our  own  domestic  financing.  I 
certainly  have  listened  to  a  great  deal 
of  unproven  assertions  that  this  foreign 
aid  program  does  not  amount  to  much 
when  it  comes  to  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  I  have  also,  for  several  weeks, 
been  reading  some  of  the  statements  by 
this  administration  on  the  subject  to  the 
same  effect.  This  afternoon  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  interrogating  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Dillon  who  is  testifying 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  behalf  of  his  proposed  excise 
tax  on  foreign  investment,  that  is, 
Americans  investing  in  foreign  invest- 
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ments.  I  asked  him  about  some  of  this 
data  and  these  figures.  _  It  was  very  in¬ 
teresting  that  Secretary  Dillon  said  he 
had  done  no  research  in  the  Treasury 
on  it.  I  asked  where  does  this  figure  that 
I  just  heard  quoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  of  81  percent  come  from. 
Incidentally,  the  committee  put  it  in 
their  report,  on  page  5  I  believe,  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  gold  loss.  They  refer  back 
after  this  table  to  page  1731  of  the 
hearings.  One  refers  back  to  that  page 
and  finds  that  that  is  in  the  appendix. 
No  one  on  the  committee  apparently 
thought  it  was  important  enough  to  in¬ 
terrogate  the  Director  of  AID  to  ask  him 
where  he  got  these  figures,  because  all 
that  is  on  page  1731  is  really  a  repetition 
of  what  is  put  in  the  committee  report. 
There  are  no  working  papers  there ;  there 
are  no  estimates.  It  goes  on  to  say : 

Even  a  substantial  reduction  in  appropri¬ 
ations  for  all  foreign  assistance  programs 
would  not  significantly  affect  our  gold  flow. 
Since  only  10  to  15  percent  of  the  program 
is  presently  being  spent  abroad,  each  dollar 
the  program  is  reduced  will  have  two  effects : 
There  will  be  80  to  85  cents  less  to  pay  for 
American  goods  and  services  and  10  to  15 
cents  less  for  expenditure  elsewhere. 

So  AID  in  the  committee  hearing 
comes  up  with  some  different  figures 
from  the  gentleman  front  Delaware,  and 
yet  I  suspect  it  is  from  the  same  source. 
These  figures  quoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  were  60  percent  and  then 
going  on  to  71  percent,  if  I  recall.  I  am 
just  going  by  memory  from  having  list¬ 
ened  to  him.  This  is  for  1964.  Then 
at  some  time  in  the  future  it  is  80  per¬ 
cent.  When  you  are  dealing  with  statis¬ 
tics  you  do  not  talk  about  between  10  and 
15.  You  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
where  these  working  papers  are  that  ever 
gave  rise  to  such  a  cockeyed  idea. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  you  can  help  on  this. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee  chal¬ 
lenges  the  figures  used  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon  and  they  cite  a  statement  made 
by  AID  which  says: 

Of  all  the  current  commitments,  over  80 
percent  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  our  economy 
and  employment  opportunities. 

They  continue  further  and  state: 

AID’S  operation  report,  April  25,  1963,  page 
44,  appears  to  support  the  contention  that 
current  aid  commitments  are  being  spent 
mostly  in  the  United  States.  This  claim  is 
spurious  as  shown  in  the  table  and  com¬ 
ment  which  follows. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
because  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  un¬ 
less  the  majority  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  can  back  up  these  figures — 
and  evidently  all  they  did  was  just  take 
something  somebody  downtown  handed 
them — unless  they  can  back  them  up,  let 
us  quit  using  them. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  I  think  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  responsible  witnesses  before  the 


Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  a  reliable 
source  of  information. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  say  that  there 
is  no  testimony.  All  you  have  here  on 
page  1731  is  a  statement  not  even  signed 
by  anybody;  no  one  on  the  committee 
even  interrogated  a  witness  on  it.  So 
there  is  not  any  testimony. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  whether  the  testimony  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  report,  there  has  been  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  supporting  the  figures  which  I 
have  used  in  my  remarks  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  In  support  of  these 
figures  by  responsible  administrators  in 
the  AID  program,  and  I  think  they  have 
just  as  much  bearing  and  should  be  used 
as  being  authentic  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  gentleman’s  source  of  figures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  refer  in  your  com¬ 
mittee  report  to  page  1731.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  been  engaged 
for  several  months  now  in  this  entire 
problem  of  balance  of  payments.  I 
fact,  we  were  involved  in  it  before  this 
year  in  another  subcommittee.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  faces  our  country.  This  is 
nothing  for  us  to  be  sweeping  under  the 
rug.  What  bothers  me  about  this  is  this 
idea  that  foreign  aid  has  no  or  very  little 
bearing  on  balance  of  payments.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  one  who  f&vors  the  theory  of 
foreign  aid,  and  I  have  said  so  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  time  and  again,  and  I 
have  voted  for  authorization  bills.  I 
have  not  voted  for  them  in  the  past  2 
years  and  shall  not  vote  for  this,  because 
this  has  gotten  so  out  of  context  with 
reality  because  of  this  kind  of  sloppy 
homework — and  the  minority  views  here 
are  well  stated — that  actually  the 
amounts  of  money  you  are  voting  are 
damaging  the  very  fine  objectives  that 
we  seek  to  attain.  At  least  I  feel  they 
are  fine  objectives,  in  the  foreign-aid 
program.  But  to  say  that  this  has  no 
direct  and  very  important  bearing  on 
balance  of  payments  is  frankly  nonsense. 
And  to  have  it  stated  here  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  try  to  persuade  people  who  are 
against  foreign  aid  or  reluctant  to  go 
along  with  it  that  this  haS  something  to 
do  to  benefit  our  own  domestic  economy 
is  just  unreal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  one  other 
thing.  If  indeed  we  really  were  spend¬ 
ing  80  percent  here  in  the  United  States 
then  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  going 
against  the  whole  theory  of  foreign  aid, 
because  we  are  trying  to  help  the  eco¬ 
nomies  of  these  countries  abroad,  not 
the  domestic  economy.  And  let  me  say 
that  the  bulk  of  this  money  should  be 
going  into  payrolls  and  undoubtedly  is 
going  into  payrolls  in  these  countries 
that  are  involved  in  which  we  are  trying 
to  bring  about  assistance.  When  you 
build  a  road  over  there  that  is  what 
some  of  it  is  used  for,  or  a  schoolhouse, 
or  public  facilities,  that  kind  of  mate¬ 
rial  is  not  shipped  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  labor  used  on  those  pay¬ 
rolls  are  the  people  of  the  country  in¬ 
volved. 

If  you  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
20  percent  only  goes  to  the  country  in¬ 
volved  and  80  percent  is  spent  in  this 


country,  then  I  can  tell  you  you  have 
gone  against  the  whole  theory  of  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  All  I  want  to  say 
is  that  the  gentleman  has  contradicted 
himself  so  many  times  in  discussing  this 
problem  that  I  am  not  sure  which  side 
he  is  on. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
cline  to  yield  further;  I  will  not  yield 
further  until  the  gentleman  documents 
just  one  instance  where,  as  he  says,  I 
have  contradicted  myself. 

So,  let  us  reveal  those  contradictions 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred.  I 
will  yield  for  the  purpose  of  that  and 
will  take  them  up  each  time  where  the 
gentleman  says  I  have  contradicted  my¬ 
self,  because  I  want  to  get  it  straightened 
out.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  gentleman’s  argument  is  that 
we  were  not  quoting  the  figures  which  he 
had  used  as  80  percent  or  85  percent  or 
the  60  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is.  Which  is  it? 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  I  have  reference  to 
the  amount  of  money  spent  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  which  figure  the  gentleman  is  using? 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  It  was  60  percent 
in  1962,  71  percent  in  1963,  and  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  program  or  of  the  amount  in 
the  bill  now  would  be  allocated  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  page  1731  of  the 
hearings  in  the  AID  Director’s  statement 
he  says  that  only  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
program  is  being  spent  abroad.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  figures  which  he  uses  it  should 
be  85  percent  to  90  percent  instead  of 
the  figures  which  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  is  using.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  get  straightened  out.  Which  figure 
is  the  gentleman  using? 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  I  was  not  referring 
to  that  portion  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Point  out  to  me  where  I 
contradict  myself.  The  gentleman  said 
because  I  said  if  this  is  the  percentage 
figure  that  we  should  not  be  spending 
this  much  abroad. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  That  is  correct. 
On  the  other  hand  you  say  we  should  be 
spending  more  than  10  percent  or  15 
percent  or  20  percent  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  thought  he  misunderstood  the  point. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  think  we  should  have  spent 
more  of  this  money  abroad  to  procure 
the  necessary  materials  to  go  into  the 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Indeed,  I  do. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  The  gentleman  is 
not  in  favor  of  providing  jobs  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  from  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program ;  indeed,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  I  am  surprised  to 
know  that  the  gentleman  feels  that  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  do.  I  think 
it  is  a  specious  argument  because  the 
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theory  of  foreign  aid  is  that  you  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  spending  over  there.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  some  theories  as  to  how  we 
move  forward  in  our  own  domestic  econ¬ 
omy.  But  this  idea  of  coming  in  here 
and  arguing  in  behalf  of  foreign  aid  and 
claiming  you  are  helping  the  domestic 
economy  is  contradictory  of  the  theory 
of  foreign  aid.  No.  1,  I  do  not  believe, 
fortunately,  that  the  figures  are  accu¬ 
rate.  They  cannot  be  substantiated. 
I  simply  feel  if  they  are  accurate  then, 
indeed,  you  are  in  violation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  all  of 
the  figures  as  they  apply  to  the  balance- 
of -payments  question  come  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  These  are  the 
figures  that  are  in  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  not  the  fig¬ 
ures  that  are  quoted  here. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  figures  from  page  128  of  the 
hearings.  In  response  to  a  question  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
MonaganI,  Mr.  Bell  stated  as  follows: 

The  statement  I  made  was  that,  of  <the 
funds  now  being  committed  in  fiscal  1962,  we 
expect  that  81  percent  of  those  funds  will  be 
spent  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  them 
won’t  be  spent  for  some  time  because  they 
are  on  other  projects. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  another 
source  of  information  from  the  vice 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
wherein  he  states  there  is  an  estimated 
84  percent  of  our  current  foreign  aid  dis¬ 
bursements  that  are  now  tied  to  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  United  States  of  goods  and 
services. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  Where  is  that  in  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  At  page  1603  of 
the  hearings. 

Mi*.  CURTIS.  This  is  the  kind  of  data 
I  want.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  kind  of 
data  when  we  get  to  the  working  papers 
behind  it  which  I  want  available.  I 
have  been  into  this  to  some  degree.  I 
do  not  think  these  data  will  stand  up, 
if  they  are  Department  of  Commerce 
figures.  This  business  of  working  with 
statistics  is  an  exact  science.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  themselves,  I  grant,  will  always 
have  limitations  to  them.  This  is  not 
a  question  of  impugning  the  motives  in¬ 
volved  as  much  as  it  is  looking  over 
working  papers  so  we  can  come  up  with 
intelligent  answers.  We  are  really  in  a 
position  here  in  the  House  of  not  know¬ 
ing  what  the  figures  are.  This  use  of 
the  word  or  term  “81  percent,”  or  what¬ 
ever  \  it  is,  does  not  have  the  kind  of 
statistical  backing  that  this  House  needs 
in  order  to  rely  on  those  figures  as  a 
basis  for  deciding  policy  or  the  sums  of 
money  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  point  out  that 
this  serious  problem  of  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  our  own  deficit  financing  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  bill,  and  if  it  were 
cut  back  to  about  $2  billion  instead  of 
$4.1  billion  we  might  be  somewhere 
within  reason  where  we  could  debate  it 
and  come  out  with  a  program  which  had 
some  reasonable  chance  of  attaining  its 


stated  objectives.  As  it  is  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  drown  our  good  intentions  in  a 
flood  of  excess  expenditures. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  foreign  aid  legisla¬ 
tion  which  we  are  considering  today  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  we  will  consider  this  year.  Some 
months  ago,  it  was  my  hope  that  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  the  Congress 
would  thoroughly  reassess  this  sprawl¬ 
ing  program  and  make  major  and 
necessary  changes  in  policy.  This  bill, 
fortunately,  does  make  some  needed  re¬ 
forms,  but  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
reflect  the  kind  of  searching  analysis 
which  the  situation  requires.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  have  again  an  expression  of 
almost  boundless  faith  in  the  necessity 
for  a  program  that  has  become  a  “sacred 
cow.” . 

By  the  simple  process  of  spending  vast 
amounts  of  money,  Americans  are  being 
led  to  believe  that  we  are  accomplishing 
vast  amounts  of  good.  All  of  us  would 
hope  that  accomplishment  matches 
spending.  However,  we  all  know  that 
is  certainly  not  true.  Congress  has  not 
faced  its  responsibilities  in  this  program, 
and  I  fear  it  is  attempting  to  evade 
them  again  in  this  debate. 

If  any  domestic  program  were  so 
marked  by  administrative  weaknesses, 
questionable  aims,  pure  waste,  and  even 
stupidity,,  the  demands  for  reform  in 
this  Chamber  would  be  unanimous. 
Why  do  we  apply  a  double  standard  of 
evaluation  on  the  foreign  aid  program? 

Since  the  advent  of  this  program,  we 
have  added  dollar  considerations  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  on  a  huge  scale.  It  often 
appears  that  the  dollar  sign  is  a  substi¬ 
tute,  for  clear  and  sound  policies.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  true,  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  a  crutch  which,  despite  its 
constant  use,  does  not  disguise  the  afflic¬ 
tion.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  constitutional  responsibility  for 
foreign  policy.  The  Congress  has  an 
equally  heavy  responsibility  for  author¬ 
izing  and  appropriating  funds.  It  seems 
to  me  the  continuing  conflict  has  been 
resolved  with  respect  to  this  program 
only  to  the  extent  of  Congress  subordi¬ 
nating  its  role  to  take  comfortable  refuge 
in  periodic  flurries  of  criticism.  Instead, 
the  congressional  focus  has  placed  a 
heavy  load  upon  the  Appropriations 
Committees  as  major  battles  have  been 
fought  out  on  the  actual  money  bills. 
However,  it  is  upon  the  authorization 
legislation — this  bill  that  we  are  now 
considering — that  the  merits,  aims,  and 
administration  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  fought  out.  Certainly, 
the  amount  of  money  being  poured  into 
this  program  year  after  year  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  consideration.  However,  it  is  not 
the  only  valid  consideration.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  in  appropriations  will  not  correct 
the  deep  administrative  problems  that 
have  beset  this  program  for  many  years. 

Some  of  the  apparent  problems  in¬ 
volve  the  hasty  obligation  of  funds,  the 
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unexplained  diversion  of  funds  from  one 
project  to  another,  the  soundness  of  the 
projects  themselves,  and  a  lack  of  super¬ 
vision  over  the  use  of  funds  in  govern- 
ment-to-government  contacts  where  AID 
money  lines  the  pockets  of  ruling  cliques 
rather  than  serving  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended.  There  appears  to  be  no  legal 
authority  within  the  Agency  to  assure 
reasonable  review  and  inspection  of  proj¬ 
ects  financed  out  of  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  through  which  more  than 
$384  million  has  been  obligated  in  less 
than  2  years. 

No  less  a  problem  is  the  secrecy  and 
efforts  to  frustrate  attempts  by  Congress 
to  review  what  vast  sums  are  spent  for 
and  how  it  has  been  handled.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committees  have 
encountered  obstructions  time  and  time 
again  as  they  have  tried  to  carry  out  the 
investigative  responsibilities  for  which 
they  are  specifically  charged.  The  re¬ 
markably  privileged  position  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is 
certainly,  in  my  opinion,  unjustified  and 
unsupportable.  The  American  taxpayer 
has  a  right  for  a  better  accounting  than 
he  has  been  provided. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
this  debate.  They  point  out  the  practice 
of  presenting  Congress  with  a  blank 
check  to  sign  each  year  and  cite  the 
publicizing  of  agreements  which  com¬ 
mit  the  Congress  to  providing  funds  be¬ 
fore  specific  projects  can  be  studied  by 
the  legislative  branch.  The  amendment 
being  offered  this  year  to  require  con¬ 
gressional  review  of  all  projects  costing 
more  than  $50  million  is  a  reasonable 
safeguard  against  the  runaway  lack  of 
accountability  that  is  so  common  in  this 
program. 

As  in  the  domestic  economy,  this  ad¬ 
ministration  seems  to  have  little  regard 
for  spending.  It  seems  to  believe  we  can 
go  on  doling  out  billions  to  everyone. 
Foolish  generosity  is  not  something  we 
can  continue  to  tolerate.  Despite  the 
elaborate  arguments  the  administration 
makes  to  the  contrary,  the  outpouring 
of  foreign  aid  and  military  assistance 
abroad  is  contributing  largely  to  the 
serious  balance-of-payments  problem. 
To  the  extent  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  shored  up  in  the  cold 
war  by  this  assistance,  it  may  be  justi¬ 
fied.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  think  we  are  get¬ 
ting  our  money’s  worth  either  in  world 
friendship  or  in  added  security  against 
communism. 

Certainly,  the  people  of  the  world  must 
question  a  program  that  spreads  largesse 
to  areas  of  the  Communist  world  on  the 
pretext  of  protecting  the  free  world  from 
communism.  How  can  we  justify  assist¬ 
ance  to  Communist  Poland  or  Yugo¬ 
slavia  when  these  nations,  in  turn,  carry 
on  a  thriving  trade  with  Cuba  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  spread  of  Com¬ 
munist  infection  in  our  own  hemisphere? 

The  Clay  Committee  report’s  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  are  “attempting  to  do  too 
much  for  too  many”  seems  to  have  had 
no  deterring  effect  on  the  contents  of 
the  present  bill.  There  is  every  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  same  line  of  fuzzy  think¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  priorities  that  have 
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spread  our  effort  to  95  countries  and 
territories  continues  unabated. 

There  are  repeated  charges  that  we 
attach  “strings”  to  the  aid  we  give 
abroad.  It  is  incredible  to  me  that  we 
do  not  attach  more  conditions.  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  Congress  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Independent  of  Kannapolis,  N.C.,  for 
August  15,  about  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  : 

Two  Years  of  the  Alliance 

Doubt,  disappointment,  and  disdain  color 
the  second  birthday  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Those  Latin  Americans  who  were 
to  have  benefited  most  from  the  aid  program 
have  perhaps  benefited  least.  Most  certainly 
the  disillusionment  is  deeper  in  the  recipient 
nations  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  complaint  of  the  Latinos  is  of  U.S. 
redtape  and  bureaucracy,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  its  justification.  But  the  real 
trouble  is  default.1  Of  the  19  Latin  nations 
which  signed  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este — 
Cuba  was  barred — only  6,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Venezuela,  have 
presented  workable  10-year  development 
plans.  Self-help  and  land  and  tax  reform 
have  been  given  at  best  a  show  treatment  by 
most  recipient  nations. 

A  powerful  oligarchy  traditionally  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  fights  equitable  taxation  and. for¬ 
ward-looking  land  reform.  In  Chile  the  land 
reform  bill  admittedly  was  written  by  land¬ 
lords;  it  will  work  only  if  they  let  it.  Land 
reform  may  work  in  Bolivia,  but  this  is  a 
long  time  off.  Mexico,  with  a  burgeoning 
middle  class,  is  probably  as  far  along  as  any 
Latin  country.  President  Lopez  Mateos  con¬ 
tinues  to  hand  out  land  to  peasants,  but 
without  Cuban-style  confiscation. 

Latinos  look  for  short  term  emergency  aid 
and  the  development  of  a  skilled  labor  force 
because  these  would  advantage  rather  than 
disadvantage  the  rich.  Much  of  the  money 
so  far  advanced  by  the  United  States  has 
been  used  to  bail  out  wobbling  economies 
rather  than  for  long-term  development.  Of 
a  $398.5  million  loan  and  aid  package  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Brazil  in  March,  about  $84  million 
was  “walking-a-round”  money,  used  to  rescue 
the  cruzeiro. 

Last  year  Argentina  suffered  more  bank¬ 
ruptcies  than  at  any  other  time  in  her 
modern  history.  And  yet  out  of  $150  million 
credits  pledged  by  the  United  States,  the 
Government  has  yet  to  complete  plans  for 
public  works  and  other  projects  estimated  to 
cost  $81  million. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  allotted  $20  million  for  Mexico’s  small 
farmers.  But  Mexican  banks  through  which 
the  morfey  must  flow  are  not  organized  so 
as  to  make  the  individual  loans. 

These  specifics  are  typical  rather  than 
atypical. 

The  disillusion  creeps  north.  Congress  last 
autumn  showed  its  lack  of  enthusiasm  when 
it  cut  $75  million  from  a  $600  million  appro¬ 
priation  the  administration  had  requested 
as  part  of  economic  aid  to  be  extended  to 
Latin  America  in  the  1963  fiscal  year.  Latin 
American  aid  is  in  trouble  in  this  year’s 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  most  recent 
statement  on  the  Alianza  admitted  being 
“depressed.”  But  he  urged  a  long-term  view : 
"I  say,  on  this  second  anniversary,  we  have 
a  long,  long  way  to  go,  and  in  some  ways 
the  road  seems  longer  than  it  was  when  the 
journey  started.  But  I  think  we  ought  to 
keep  at  it.”  As  the  President  intimated,  it 
would  be  a  considerable  help  if  the  Latinos 
themselves  put  a  little  more  sweat  into  clear¬ 
ing  the  path. 

This  is  symptomatic  of  many  of  the 
problems  we  encounter  in  this  big  busi¬ 
ness  of  giving  away  money.  Perhaps  our 
help  will  not  be  as  popular  with  en¬ 
trenched  regimes  abroad  if  we  demand 


accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  our 
help.  Nor  will  loan  programs  be  popular, 
even  at  low  or  no  interest  rates  over  long 
terms.  I  would  rather  take  a  handout, 
too,  with  no  conditions.  But,  in  these 
instances,  we  are  being  utterly  ridiculous 
if  we  try  to  find  ways  to  escape  respon¬ 
sibility  for  accomplishing  definable  ob¬ 
jectives  that  we  see  clearly  are  important 
to  our  own  survival  as  a  nation.  I  think 
we  have  gone  to  such  lengths  in  the  past, 
and  there  is  too  much  evidence  that  we 
intend  to  go  on  doing  it. 

I  feel  strongly  that  our  own  economy 
cannot  continue  a  policy  of  profligacy. 
In  few  Federal  programs  are  the  excesses 
so  obvious.  Foreign  aid  has  been  called 
a  “whipping  boy”  which  has  few  friends 
in  this  country.  I  honestly  believe  it  has 
more  friends  than  it  deserves.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  its  supporters. 
I  simply  find  it  impossible  to  support  this 
massive  program  in  view  of  its  vast 
closet  of  skeletons. 

Until  there  are  reforms  that  are  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  volume  of  justifiable  crit¬ 
icisms  against  the  AID  program,  I  can¬ 
not  support  authorizing  legislation.  The 
Congress  must  resume  its  rightful  share 
of  control  that  it  lost  long  ago.  When 
this  is  done,  the  price  tag  will,  I  am  con¬ 
fident,  be  vastly  reduced.  We  will  also 
be  able  to  see  clearly  what  we  are  doing 
and  lighten  the  load  of  foreign  aid  that 
the  American  people  have  carried  on 
their  backs  for  too  long. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  this 
week’s  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1963, 1  plan  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  carry  out  the  following 
recommendation  of  the  Clay  Committee 
in  respect  to  United  Nations  Assistance 
Agencies : 

U.S.  contributions  to  the  budget  of  these 
organizations  should  not  exceed  our  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  our  regular  U.N.  budget. 
(P.  16,  Clay  Committee  Report  to  the 

President.) 

It  will  also  implement  herein  H.R.  5666 
which  I  introduced  on  April  11,  1963,  and 
concerning  which  I  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  June 
5, 1963,  pages  1503  of  hearings. 

At  the  present  time,  our  maximum 
share  of  the  regular — assessed — U.N. 
budget,  as  established  by  Public  Law 
82-495,  is  33%  percent.  The  Clay  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends,  and  I  propose,  that 
this  same  limit  be  applied  to  all  U.N. 
Assistance  Agencies  to  whom  we  con¬ 
tribute  through  AID.  As  the  Members 
of  this  House  well  know  I  researched  this 
problem  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
and  15  times  reported  on  the  various 
funds  and  abuses. 

We  now  contribute  in  excess  of  33  x/z 
percent  to  10  of  the  28  U.N.  budgets. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  savings 
that  would  accrue  if  this  amendment  had 


been  in  effect  in  1962: 

U.N.  Fund:  Savings 

Emergency  Forces -  $1,233,000 

Congo _  10,  193,  000 

Special  Fund _  4,  223,  000 

Expanded  Tech.  Assistance 

Program - -  3,  083,  000 

UNESCO  (Special) _  1,364,000 

Refugee  Relief  in  Near  East —  12,  941,  000 

WHO  Projects  (Special-3) -  2,156,000 

UNICEF _  2,  643,  000 


Total. _  37,  836,  000 


Since  virtually  all  U.N.  budgets  are  in¬ 
creasing  except  for  the  Congo  operation, 
it  is  apparent  that  greater  savings  would 
occur  in  1964. 

American  taxpayers  now  finance  the 
U.N.’s  myriad  budget  and  funds  in  widely 
varying  amounts,  often  at  the  discretion 
of  the  State  Department.  Though  our 
basic  contribution  to  the  U.N.  general 
budget  is  presently  32.02  percent,  we  pay 
40  percent  of  the  Special  Fund  and 
ETAP,  70  percent  to  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  hi  the  Near  East,  and 
100  percent  to  the  WHO  community 
water  development  and  research  pro¬ 
grams. 

When  many  of  these  “voluntary”  pro¬ 
grams  were  initiated,  the  Department  of 
State  offered  to  pay  more  than  33  %  per¬ 
cent  in  order  to  motivate  participation. 

Yet,  we  have  been  paying  the  same  dis¬ 
proportionate  share  of  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund  and  ETAP  since  1959.  We  have 
paid  100  percent  of  two  WHO  projects 
since  1959  without  encouraging  any  par¬ 
ticipation  by  anyone — except  in  the 
benefits.  Our  share  of  the  U.N  Palestine 
refugee  relief  program'  has,  in  fact,  in¬ 
creased  from  67.48  percent  in  1949  to  its 
present  alltime  high  of  70  percent. 

Aside  from  the  relative  merit  of  these 
multilateral  programs,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  international  in  cost  as  they 
are  in  benefits.  Nor  has  our  increasing 
contribution  to  them  resulted  in  any  re¬ 
duction  of  our  own  foreign  aid  program. 

So  long  as  we  are  willing  to  pay  more 
than  our  fair  share,  other  nations  will 
be  satisfied  with  paying  less  than  theirs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Special  Fund  and 
ETAP,  I  have  previously  documented  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  April  11, 1963, 
examples  of  substantial  aid  to  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc  countries.  Total  U.N.  aid  to, 
or  programed  for  the  Red  bloc  in  1963-64 
includes  16  projects  for  Cuba,  30  projects 
for  Poland,  32  projects  for  Yugoslavia, 
3  projects  for  Albania,  and  12  inter¬ 
regional  projects  with  Red  nations  in¬ 
volved — a  total  of  93  projects  costing 
$9,791,373. 

The  Soviet  Union  contributes  no  more 
to  the  Special  Fund  now  than  she  did  in 
1959.  Her  pledge  each  year  is  for  $l'mil- 
lion — less  than  the  contribution  of  tiny 
Switzerland.  Yet,  the  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Special  Fund  has  grown 
from  $10  million  in  1959  to  $29  million  in 
1963,  an  increase  of  almost  300  percent. 

Furthermore,  Red  bloc  contributions 
are  in  nonconvertible  currencies. 

If  benefit  nations  do  not  criticize  Rus¬ 
sia  for  paying  less  than  its  fair  share, 
surely  no  nation  can  criticize  the  United 
States  for  not  paying  more  than  its  fair 
share. 

Under  leave  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  revise  and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks,  so  that  all  Members  may  be  ad¬ 
vised  in  advance,  I  include  herewith 

(a)  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment, 

(b)  a  copy  of  my  radio  report  for  this 
week,  and  a  hope  that  all  will  review 
my  remarks  of  April  11  when  H.R.  5666 
was  introduced. 

Other  U.N.  members  must  learn  to 
accept  responsibilities  as  well  as  bene¬ 
fits.  Paying  one’s  way  is  part  of  the 
growing -up  process  for  nations  as  well  as 
men,  and  our  own  budget  deficit  cannot 
be  ignored.  I  hope  you  will  support  the 
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amendment  to  carry  out  my  considered 
recommendations,  and  establish  33% 
percent  as  our  limit  on  all  U.N.  assistance 
budgets,  and  the  committee  will  accept 
it. 

Amendments  to  H.R.  7885,  as  Reported, 
Offered  by  Mr.  Hall 

On  page  10,  immediately  after  line  12, 
insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  107.  Section  301  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  authority  to  make  contri¬ 
butions  to  international  organizations,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 

“  ‘(b)  Contributions,  whether  in  cash  or  in 
goods  and  services,  and  other  payments  made 
by  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
1964  or  any  subsequent  calendar  year  to  the 
United  Nations  or  to  any  program  or  activity 
thereof  (whether  or  not  financed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  assessments  against  member  na¬ 
tions)  may  not  exceed  33.33  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  and  paid  by  all 
nations  for  the  calendar  year  involved  to  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  program  or  activity 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Hon.  Hall’s  Report  From  Washington 

This  is  Congressman  Dtjrward  Hall  with 
your  “Report  From  Washington.” 

In  Washington  this  time  of  year  one  can 
depend  on  two  things,  hot  weather,  and 
“the  foreign  aid  bill.” 

Just  as  the  earth  revolves  around  the 
sun  once  a  year,  so  the  Congress  can  look 
forward  once  a  year  to  a  sizzling  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid.  Actually, 
there  are  two  controversies:  one  dealing  with 
the  authorization  of  funds — up  for  debate 
this  week — and  the  other  dealing  with  the 
actual  appropriation  of  funds.  The  bill  now 
before  the  House  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  $4.1  billion  in  fiscal  1964. 

We  have  now  had  a  foreign  aid  program 
in  existence  since  the  end  of  WorlcU,War  II. 
But  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
“type  of  aid,”  we  were  giving  then;  and  the 
type  we  are  now  being  asked  to  approve  and 
finance. 

Funds  under  the  Marshall  plan  were  desig¬ 
nated  to  European  countries,  where  there 
was  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  under¬ 
standing  of  industrial  technology.  Also  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  were  all  friendly 
to  America,  with  no  question  of  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Communist  Iron  Curtain. 

Today  the  vast  brunt  of  our  aid  is  not 
directed  toward  highly  civilized  nations  but 
rather  toward  what  are  called  the  newly- 
emerging  and  underdeveloped  nations,  most 
of  them  located  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Near 
East,  and  Latin  America.  Some  have  failed 
to  evidence  responsibility. 

Again,  there  are  vast  differences  between 
our  aid  after  World  War  II  and  the  type  now 
being  recommended  by  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Few  of  the  countries  who  are  now  recip¬ 
ients  of  foreign  aid  have  the  ability  to  cope 
with  the  large  amounts  of  money  which  we 
seem  bent  on  bestowing  upon  them.  They 
have  no  industrial  base,  their  educational 
level  is  pitifully  low  so  that  their  major  chal¬ 
lenge  is  the  bare  provision  of  adequate  food 
clothing  and  shelter  rather  than  the  more 
advanced  consumer  items  of  our  own  econ¬ 
omy.  Their  governments  are  for  the  most 
part  unstable  and  virtually  every  one  seeks 
to  use  our  aid  to  enhance  and  solidify  its 
position  of  power.  In  most  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  there  is  virtually  no  middle  class,  only 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 

Whereas  our  own  tax  rates,  which  are  used 
to  finance  our  foreign  aid,  now  range  up  to 
91  percent  for  individuals  and  52  percent  for 
corporations,  countries  receiving  our  foreign 
aid  seldom  tax  in  excess  of  8  or  9  percent. 


Far  too  many  of  our  aid  projects  are  de¬ 
signed  to  add  to  the  grandeur  of  the  local 
“government,”  without  aiding  the  local  peo¬ 
ple.  Thus,  for  example,  we  constructed  a 
$15  million  jet  airport  in  Afghanistan,  a 
country  which  has  no  jet  air  transportation 
whatsoever.  The  present  use  of  the  airport 
is  limited  to  two  prop  flights  a  day.  This 
kind  of  aid  has  not  raised  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  Afghans  by  a  single  grain  of 
rice,  but  it  has  certainly  provided  a  nice 
play-toy,  at  our  expense.  Incidentally,  this 
is  one  country  where  they  are  quite  happy 
to  accept  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  aid,  thus 
playing  one  side  of  the  cold  war  against  the 
other. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  assume  that  because  we 
are  pouring  millions  of  dollars  into  an 
underveloped  country  we  are  making  them 
more  resistant  to  communism.  But  more 
often  than  not  we  are  weakening  them  by 
providing  a  permanent  crutch  and  prolong¬ 
ing  the  day  when  they  must  stand  on  their 
own  two  feet. 

Again,  as  an  example,  in  Ethiopia  we  have 
subsidized  a  huge  university  in  a  country 
where  over  95  percent  of  the  populace  has 
not  learned  to  read  and  write.  This  may 
improve  our  image  with  the  emperor,  but  I 
doubt  that  it  wins  us  many  friends  among 
the  people. 

It  does  little  to  build  industrial  plants 
and  jet  airports  in  countries  where  the  most 
pressing  needs  are  for  honest  and  trained 
public  officials,  tax  reform,  and  the  most 
fundamental  knowledge  of  agriculture  tech¬ 
nology  and  primary  education. 

I  well  know  the  people  of  southwest  Mis¬ 
souri  recognize  this  fact  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  do  the  tenants  of  our  own  State 
Department.  Of  the  hundreds  of  letters  I 
have  received  from  the  district  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  foreign  aid,  all  but  a  handful  urge 
that  the  Congress  reduce  the  size  and  scope 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  I  expect  to  re¬ 
flect  this  sentiment  when  I  suggest  an 
amendment,  and  when  I  vote  this  week  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

This  is  Dr.  Durward  Hall  with  your  “Report 
From  Washington.” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rains,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso¬ 
lution  thereon.  


NORTHEAST  AIRLINES  DECISION 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Findley)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  .at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.! 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  laughing  “heirlines”  inheriting 
Northeast’s  share  of  the  New  York- 
Florida  routes,  Eastern  Airlines,  has  gen¬ 
erously  indicated  that  it  would  help  give 
New  England  continued  air  service  now 
that  Northeast  is  forced  out  of  business 
by  decree  of  the  CAB.  Because  of  this, 
I  have  looked  into  Eastern’s  record  on 
short  haul  local  service  and  find  it  un¬ 
impressive.  A  while  ago,  Eastern  ab¬ 
sorbed  Colonial  Airlines,  serving  the 
upper  New  York  State  area.  Gradually, 
under  Eastern,  service  began  to  decline, 
and  only  4  years  later,  Eastern  turned 
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over  the  entire  New  York  State  opera¬ 
tion  to  Mohawk,  who  took  over  with  the' 
help  of  a  generous — and  to  the  taxpayer, 
costly — subsidy.  Y 

Last  week  I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
two  fine  editorials  from  New  Hampshire 
newspapers — the  Keene  Sentinel  and 
the  Valley  News — discussing  the  effect  of 
the  CAB’s  unwarranted  decision  upon  air 
transportation  in  New  England — trans¬ 
portation  upon  which  our  industrial, 
educational,  recreational,  and  economic 
well-being  depends.  /Both  editorials 
pointed  out  that  a/remendous  cut  in 
service  would  resultXf  Northeast  Airlines 
were  forced  out  or  business  and  another 
airline  took  ovei/the  New  England  route. 
Their  concern/was  based  on  the  reduced 
schedules  which  National,  another  of 
the  laughing  “heirlines”  generously  of¬ 
fered  to  assuage  the  grief  of  those  at¬ 
tending  ifhe  Northeast  wake. 

Buty/Mr.  Speaker,  this  sorry  affair 
transcends  even  the  importance  of  good 
local  service  in  New  England.  There  are 
principles  at  stake — principles  of  an 
sdgency’s  power  to  regulate  and  curtail 
free  enterprise.  The  aroma  of  this  in¬ 
credible  CAB  decree  to  decapitate 
Northeast  Airlines  has  reached  Wash¬ 
ington  and  has  been  the  subject  of  edi¬ 
torial  comment  in  the  Washington  Post. 
I  would  like  to  call  their  recent  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Airline  Amputation 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board’s  final  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  Northeast  Airlines  case  once  again 
underscores  the  need  for  a  coherent  set  of 
policy  guidelines  if  the  airline  industry  is 
ever  to  be  regulated  in  a  rational  manner. 
Last  year  the  CAB  rejected  the  American- 
Eastern  Airlines  merger  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  have  significantly  reduced  competi¬ 
tion.  But  now  the  Board  argues  that  there 
is  excessive  competition  on  the  heavily  trav¬ 
eled  east  coast-Florida  route.  And  by  deny¬ 
ing  Northeast  certification  to  service 
points  south  of  New  York  City,  it  is  making 
the  east  coast  route  the  exclusive  province 
of  two  carriers.  National  and  Eastern. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  airline 
industry  has  in  recent  years  been  afflicted  by 
excessive  competition  on  a  number  of  routes, 
largely  as  a  result  of  unwise  decisions  by  the 
CAB.  But  the  majority  of  the  Board  has  not 
made  a  strong  case  for  the  existence  of  ex¬ 
cessive  competition  on  the  east  coast-Florida 
route.  Much  of  its  fire  was  centered  on  the 
financial  weakness  of  Northeast,  which  is 
incunang  large  deficits. 

A  convincing  argument  can  be  made,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  of  Northeast’s  woes  stem 
from  the Nmncertainties  engendered  by  its 
temporary  iflorida  certification.  So  long  as 
there  was  do^)t  about  its  right  to  continue 
on  the  lucrative  Florida  run,  cash  was  hard 
to  come  by.  Tnt  CAB  majority  asserts  that 
granting  Northeast  permission  to  fly  the 
Florida  route  has  ^tailed  in  its  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  arUine.  If  this  charge  is 
valid,  it  must  be  saicrahat  the  Board  bears 
much  of  the  responsible^  for  that  failure. 

Having  deprived  Northeast  of  the  only 
route  over  which  it  can  h^pe  to  make  any 
profits,  the  Board  assumes  ifaat  the  ampu¬ 
tated  airline  can  operate  successfully  as  an 
intraregional  carrier,  based  almost  solely 
upon  New  England  routes.  ThisVs  a  highly 
dubious  assumption  in  view  of  th^act  that 
both  the  Mohawk  and  Allegheny '^.irlines 
have  been  certified  to  service  a  number  of 
New  England  cities.  Moreover,  it  begk  the 
question  of  what  is  to  become  of  the  large 
organization  created  by  Northeast  in  dis¬ 
charging  its  responsibilities  as  an  inter\ 
regional  carrier. 
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1..  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  "authorization  bill, 
pp.  14675-707, .14713-6 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments:  V 

By  Rep.  Adair,  142  to  126,  to  provide  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
development  loan  funds  shall  be  available  only  for  loans  made  for  purposes  of 
economic  development  through  private  enterprise,  pp.  14699-700 
:  By  Rep.  Derwinski,  167  to  143,  to  provide  that  interest  rates  on  development 

loans  shall  not  be  less  than  two  percent,  pp.  14700-03 
-^Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Findley,  66  to  92,  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  aid  should  be 
limited  to  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  world  crisis. 


j.  pp.  ,14697-8 

By  Rep.  Pelly,  155  to  169,  to  strike  out  a  provision  providing  that  ’receipts 
from  development  loans  may  be  reloaned  without  first  being  authorized  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  pp.  14703-7 

This  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Authorizes  $2,424,050,000  to 
finance  the  |preign  assistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1964,  in  addition  to 
unused  authorizations  of  $1,663,025,000  carried  over  from  previous  years. 


Authorizes  $136,050,000  for  international  organizations  and  programs,  including 
the  U.N.-F.A.O.  world  food  program,  $217  million  for  development  grants  and 
technical  cooperation,  and  continues  the  authorization  of  $600  million  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Prohibits  assistance  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
or  the  authorization  of  any  quota  for  the  import  of  Cuban  sugar  until  appropri¬ 
ate  steps  are  taken  to  compensate  U.  S.  citizens  for  properties  taken  by  the 
Cuban  Government  after  January  1,  1959.  Prohibits  assistance  under  this  act  or 
any  other  act,  including  Public  Law  480.  to  any  country  engaging  in  or  preparing 
for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against  the  U.  S. ,  any  country  receiv¬ 
ing  U.  S.  aid,  or  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  Public  Law  480. 
Provides  that  in  negotiating  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  under  Public  Law  480,  the  President  shall  obtain  rates  of 
exchange  applicable  to  the  sale  of  the  commodities  which  are  not  less  favorable 
than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable  from  the  government  or 
agencies  thereof  in  the  respective  countries.  Removes  the  limitation  on  the 
rates  of  exchange  at  which  U.  S. -owned  foreign  currencies  acquired  by  sales  of 
surplus  commodities  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  may  be  sold  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  Federal  agencies  having  programs  in  foreign  countries  by  author¬ 
izing  sales  of  currencies  to  the  agencies  at  rates  of  exchange  more  favorable 
than  the  rates  of  exchange  embodied  in  title  I  sales  agreements.  Requires  the 
President  to  utilize  foreign  currencies  received  under  Public  Law  480  in  a 
manner  and  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  U.  S.  Provides  that  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may 
be  supplied  to  friendly  governments  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  community  development,  in  addition  to  the  present  authorization  for 
economic  development.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  working  capital  fund 
in  the  Department  of  State  to  finance  central  administrative  service  operations 
in  State,  AID,  USIA,  and  related  activities. 


FARM  LABOR.  The  Subcommittee  on  Equi^metat,  Supplies  and  Manpower  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  voted  to  report  ifo  the\full  committee  "H.  R.  6719  (with 
technical  amendment  to  the  titlel^  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1949  in  regard  to  extension  of  J^ne  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  1  year." 
p.  D656 


CIVIL  DEFENSE.  The  Armed  S^tvices  Committee  "ordered  a  clean  bill  introduced  in 
lieu  of  H.  R.  8042,  the  c^vil  defense  fallout  shelter  bill.  The  Committee  willj 
convene  to  consider  the^lean  bill  on  Tuesday,  August  27."  p.  D656 


FORESTRY.  Received  fr^n  Treasury  a  proposed  bill  "to  futaher  amend  section  24 
of  the  Federal  Res a/ve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.  S.  C.  37l\  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  of  loayfe  by  national  banks  on  forest  tracts";  oo  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  p.  ^£717 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  submitted  cNreport  "on  pulp, 
paper  and  boafd  supply- demand"  (H.  Rept.  693).  p.  14717 

Rep.  HarfJing  spoke  in  support  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  park  of  the 
Sawtooth  Mountains  in  Idaho  in  preference  to  a  Forest  Service  proposal  to 
change  tjrfe  status  of  the  area  from  a  primitive  area  to  a  wildernes^.  area,  and 
he  staffed  his  intention  to  introduce  legislation  authorizing  the  creation  of  the 
Sawtooth  National  Park.  pp.  14710-1 


PU^tC  LAW  480.  Received  from  the  president  the  18th  semiannual  report  oi 
:tivities  carried  on  under  Public  Law  480,  83rd  Congress  (H.  Doc.  149).  p] 
L4674 


PERSONNEL.  The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utilization  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civj 
Service  Committee  "met  in  executive  session  to  lay  plans  to  investigate  com¬ 
plaints  received  by  the  committee  alleging  that  certain  Federal  departments  and 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas?. 

\There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7885, 
with  Mr.  Rains  in  the  chair. 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  had 
44  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P. 
Bolton]  had  45  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan], 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]. 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  was  much  said  in  the  past  few  days 
and  in  the  past  months  preceding  this 
debate  about  foreign  aid.  Indeed,  much 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  before.  The 
debate  each  year  has  assumed  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  take  on  a  certain  ritual.  Most 
have  predetermined  positions  on  the 
whole  question  of  foreign  aid.  Those 
who  support  the  bill  and  those  who  op¬ 
pose  the  bill  do  so  from  a  conviction  that 
their  position  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  Nation.  A  significant  point  in  the 
history  of  the  foreign  aid  debate,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  down  through  the  years 
even  the  most  able  of  the  opponents  of 
foreign  aid  have  never  offered  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  accomplish  the  purpose  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  seeks. 

Another  method  of  opposition  is  to  hit 
it  with  a  meat  axe  until  it  finally  dies 
or  is  abandoned.  I  have  heard  the  case 
against  foreign  aid  eloquently  stated  by 
men  of  eloquent  words  who  also  elo¬ 
quently  describe  their  hatred  of  commu¬ 
nism.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
short  of  a  military  effort  foreign  aid  is 
the  best  offensive  weapon  we  have 
against  communism.  It  is  an  exercise  of 
our  responsibility  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world  and  an  assumption  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  that  this  leadership  requires  for  a 
mighty  have  nation  with  regard  to  the 
less  fortunate  have-nots. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  has  pointed  out, 
this  committee  entertained  over  100 
amendments  during  the  marking  up  of 
the  bill,  so  that  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  the  thinking  of  many  people.  Regret¬ 
tably  some  people  consider  this  program 
as  a  reward  for  partisanship,  or  for  the 
withholding  of  aid  as  a  penalty  for  the 


lack  of  display  of  partisanship.  How¬ 
ever,  since  this  is  a  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  we  must  consider  that  different 
nations  cannot  always  adapt  their  posi¬ 
tions  to  ours  at  every  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  begins  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  the  amount  of  information — and 
misinformation — circulated  about  the 
nature  of  our  foreign  assistance  program 
reaches  a  peak.  This  year  the  peak 
seems  to  be  higher  than  usual.  There  is 
one  area  in  particular  that  is  receiving 
special  attention  this  year — the  number 
and  condition  of  our  aid  recipients  and 
the  amounts  of  assistance  they  receive. 
The  charge  usually  runs  something  like 
this:  “The  United  States  is  draining  its 
own  economy  to  spread  dollars  to  every 
country  in  the  world — friendly  and  un¬ 
friendly,  developed  and  underdeveloped.” 
I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  analyze  this  charge, 
since  I  believe  close  examination  will 
reveal  that  the  charge  is  untrue  in  every 
detail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  four  points 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the 
House: 

First.  The  thrust  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  highly  concentrated  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  key  countries. 

Second.  The  burden  of  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  United  States  has  declined 
steadily  over  the  past  15  years.  It  is  not 
a  “drain”  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

Third.  Military  assistance  has  been 
reduced  and  economic  assistance  elim¬ 
inated  to  the  developed  countries  of  the 
world — many  of  which,  incidentally,  are 
now  economically  developed  as  a  result 
of  previous  U.S.  assistance. 

Fourth.  Our  small  foreign  assistance 
programs  in  many  of  the  small,  newly 
independent  countries  of  the  world  con¬ 
stitute  in  many  ways  the  best  bargain  of 
our  foreign  assistance  program. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  points  a 
little  more  carefully. 

First.  Our  aid  program  is  now  highly 
concentrated.  In  fiscal  year  1964,  it  is 
estimated  that  20  countries  will  receive 
80  percent  of  total  economic  assistance 
and  10  countries  will  receive  80  percent 
of  total  military  assistance.  If  we  exam¬ 
ine  the  appropriations  categories,  assist¬ 
ance  is  even  more  concentrated.  Six 
countries  will  receive  80  percent  of  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Funds,  six  countries  of 
Latin  America  will  receive  80  percent 
of  Alliance  for  Progress  loans,  and  seven 
key  countries  will  receive  80  percent  of 
supporting  assistance. 

This  concentration  of  assistance  en¬ 
ables  the  United  States  to  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  on  the  development  and 
security  of  key  and  strategic  countries 
throughout  the  world.  Even  in  these 
countries  where  assistance  is  concen¬ 
trated,  the  United  States  is  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  the  whole  job  of  generating 
economic  development  or  providing  se¬ 
curity.  This  job  can  only  be  done  by 
the  recipient  countries  themselves.  One 
condition  upon  which  our  substantial 
country  programs  are  based  is  that  the 
country  be  willing  and  able  to  under¬ 
take  as  much  of  the  job  as  possible,  and 
to  insure  that  through  self-help  and 


reform  they  do  an  increasing  part  of  the 
job.  What  the  aid  program  is  attempt¬ 
ing  in  these  countries  where  assistance 
is  concentrated  is  to  provide  the  critical 
difference  in  external  resources  between 
progress  toward  self-sustaining  growth, 
economic  stagnation  and  between  suc¬ 
cessful  establishment  of  internal  and 
external  security,  and  vulnerability  to 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion. 

Second.  The  foreign  aid  program  is  less 
of  a  burden  to  the  United  States  today 
than  15  years  ago.  One  important  trend 
is  the  shift  from  grants  to  loans.  Under 
the  Marshall  plan  almost  90  percent  of 
aid  to  Europe  was  in  the  form  of  grants. 
The  fiscal  year  1964  economic  assistance 
program  proposed  by  AID  calls  for  60 
percent  of  assistance  to  be  in  the  form 
of  dollar  repayable  loans.  Another  im¬ 
portant  trend  is  the  increasing  amount 
of  aid  dollars  that  never  leave  the  United 
States  and  are  spent  right  here  at  home. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1964  AID  program  will  be  spent  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  is  taking  every  practical  step  to 
insure  that  the  foreign  assistance  dollars 
that  leave  our  shores  will  be  reduced  to 
an  absolute  minimum.  At  the  time  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  direct  economic  and 
military  assistance  accounted  for  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  U.S.  gross  national  product. 
It  now  accounts  for  only  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Foreign  aid  accounted  for  over  11  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  in  1949 — in  1963  it 
accounted  for  only  4.1  percent. 

Third,  military  assistance  to  developed 
countries  has  been  sharply  reduced  and 
economic  assistance  eliminated.  Twen¬ 
ty-three  countries  of  the  free  world  other 
than  the  United  States  are  considered  to 
be  economically  developed  nations.  Six 
of  these  countries  have  never  received 
U.S.  economic  or  military  grant  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  foreign  assistance  act  or 
predecessors.  Seventeen  more  countries 
are  no  longer  receiving  economic  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  act.  These  countries  in¬ 
clude  France,  Germany,  Italy,  .the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  among  others.  In  fiscal  year 
1964,  no  developed  countries  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  receive  economic  assistance.  A 
successful  major  effort  has  also  been 
made  to  end  military  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  becoming  sufficiently 
prosperous  and  developed.  In  1953  over 
75  percent  of  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  went  to  the  advanced  countries  of 
Europe  and  Japan.  In  fiscal  year  1964, 
it  is  estimated  that  only  about  25  percent 
of  our  aid  will  go  to  these  countries.  De¬ 
spite  this  substantial  reduction,  further 
programs  will  be  carried  out  in  eight  de¬ 
veloped  countries  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

These  programs  encompass  comple¬ 
tion  of  deliveries  under  previous  com¬ 
mitments  to  six  countries,  and  military 
training  programs  in  these  countries  and 
two  others.  Successful  sales  programs 
in  Europe  of  U.S.  military  equipment, 
some  generated  by  incentive  cost-shar¬ 
ing  arrangements,  are  now  making  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  our  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments. 

Fourth,  the  many  small  programs  of 
assistance  which  we  mount  in  small  and 
newly  independent  countries  provide 
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substantial  returns  to  the  long-term  suc¬ 
cess  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  When  we 
talk  about  the  large  number  of  countries 
receiving  foreign  assistance,  we  are 
really  talking  about  the  45  countries 
which  will  receive  only  10  percent  of  our 
economic  assistance  and  7  percent  of  our 
military  assistance  during  fiscal  year 
1964.  Our  limited  aid  programs  in  these 
countries  are  strongly  in  our  national 
interest  and  are  effective.  In  seven  of 
these  countries  our  assistance  helps  to 
secure  important  base  rights  or  access 
to  other  strategic  facilities.  In  about  19 
countries,  U.S.  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
vides  an  effective  counter  to  Soviet  bloc 
influence.  In  seven  other  countries,  our 
assistance  is  primarily  designed  as  a 
holding  action  to  provide  a  minimal  U.S. 
presence  and  influence  pending  changes 
more  favorable  to  free  world  interests. 

In  about  21  countries,  our  program  is 
almost  solely  technical  assistance  or 
limited  capital  loans.  Almost  all  of 
these  are  in  Africa.  These  limited  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs  provide  as¬ 
sistance  in  key  problem  areas,  demon¬ 
strate  U.S.  interest  in  the  progress  of 
these  countries,  and  assert  a  U.S.  pres¬ 
ence.  Most  of  these  countries  are  new¬ 
ly  independent  and  are  just  beginning 
to  grapple  with  the  basic  problems  of 
economic  and  social  development.  The 
choices  that  these  countries  make  now1 
about  how  they  will  develop,  the  de¬ 
cisions  they  make  about  whether  they 
will  face  east  or  west,  will  determine  in 
large  part  the  makeup  of  the  world  com¬ 
munity  in  25  or  30  years.  If  these  coun¬ 
tries  squarely  face  the  problems  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  take  sound  steps  to  meet 
them,  there  can  be  progress  and  peace. 
If,  instead,  they  turn  to  the  quick  solu¬ 
tions  offered  by  the  Communists  or  en¬ 
gage  in  ultranationalistic  adventurism, 
there  will  be  constant  strife  and  crisis. 
We  have  learned  in  the  last  10  years 
that  strife  in  any  part  of  the  world  can 
generate  crisis  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communist  bloc.  Our  limited 
assistance  programs  in  these  countries 
attempt  to  help  these  nations  choose  the 
path  of  sound  growth  and  development. 
To  cut  off  these  programs  now  would 
remove  the  most  effective  influence  the 
United  States  has  on  the  paths  that  these 
countries  will  take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  one  final 
point.  There  are  many  examples  of 
failures  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Many  old,  some  new.  Some  true,  and 
some  false.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  successes  far  outweigh  the  failures. 
The  successes  do  not  make  headlines. 
They  do  not  provide  funny  stories.  But 
they  are  quietly  helping  to  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  prosperous  world.  The 
dividends  on  the  large  investment  we 
have  made  abroad  in  our  foreign  aid 
program  are  only  slowly  beginning  to 
come  in.  But  they  will  increase  steadily 
as  the  years  go  by,  as  more  and  more 
nations  become  self-supporting  and  our 
assistance  efforts  become  even  more  ef¬ 
fective. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Battin], 

(Mr.  BATTIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


[Mr.  BATTIN  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  our  consideration  today  of  H.R.  7885, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  there 
are  a  few  points  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

The  first  is  that  none  of  us  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  all  the  answers  to  the  many 
programs  and  policies  encompassed  in 
this  bill. 

The  issues  are  too  global  in  scope,  too 
interrelated  with  implications  in  every 
coiner  of  the  world  to  be  solved  by  glib 
phrases  or  pat  answers.  We  well  realize 
the  complexities  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  and  we  are  more  than  a  little 
awed  by  them. 

The  second  point  to  remember  is  that 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  There  are  flaws  in  it,  and  I  intend 
to  speak  about  these  flaws  later  in  the 
debate. 

But  while  this  bill  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
not  a  bad  bill  at  all. 

To  understand  what  this  bill  is,  I  think 
we  should  first  see  what  it  is  not. 

It  is  not  a  rubberstamp  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  do  as  it  pleases  with 
American  funds  anywhere  in  the  world. 
There  are  a  number  of  safeguards, 
checks  and  balances  written  into  this 
bill  with  which  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  do  not  concur. 

This  bill  is  not  a  solution  to  our  world¬ 
wide  problems.  It  does  not  automati¬ 
cally  guarantee  a  firm  and  effective  for¬ 
eign  policy  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

It  does  not  guarantee  that  aid  dollars 
will  never  again  be  wasted,  or  that  our 
balance-of -payments  problem  will  im¬ 
prove.  It  gives  us  no  assurance  that  we 
will  walk  in  a  world  of  friends,  that  our 
Nation  will  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
or  that  another  international  crisis  will 
not  spring  on  the  scene  in  a  moment’s 
notice. 

We  have  not  yet  come  that  close  to 
heaven. 

What  is  this  bill,  then? 

It  is  a  framework,  a  skeleton  upon 
which  we  can  hang  a  foreign  policy  and 
a  program — rigid  enough  to  provide  the 
backbone  and  the  strength  to  make  hard 
decisions  in  the  face  of  sometimes  fan¬ 
atic  opposition  abroad — yet  .  flexible 
enough  to  turn  quickly  to  meet  the  in¬ 
evitable  emergencies  which  will  occur  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come. 

To  a  great  degree,  I  think  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  giving  this  bag  of  bones  a 
strong,  flexible  structure,  one  into  which 
life  can  be  breathed  to  further  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  our  Nation  abroad. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  birth  was  an 
easy  one.  It  took  hours,  weeks,  and 
months  of  hearings,  deliberations,  and 
controversy  to  give  this  bill  its  present 
shape  and  form. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  highest  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Morgan]  for  putting  up  with 


us  through  these  deliberations,  and  the 
committee  staff  for  sticking  with  us 
through  some  trying  moments. 

The  total  dollar  amount  to  be  author¬ 
ized — $2,424,050,000 — is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  story.  What  can  or  should  be  done 
with  our  dollars  should  be  our  main  con¬ 
cern. 

I  think  many  of  the  steps  taken  in  the 
committee  are  significant.  Some  of 
them  are  “sleepers,”  in  that  they  have 
not  made  the  headlines  nor  received 
much  attention  outside  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  affected  Federal  agencies. 

But  in  every  instance,  they  have 
cleared  up,  cleaned  up  and  made  more 
efficient  the  authorization  under  which 
the  respective  agencies  of  our  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  our  oversea 
programs  can  work  more  effectively  and 
more  efficiently. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  recommending  that  decisions 
be  reached  by  these  agencies.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  committee  is  recommend¬ 
ing  that  decisions  be  forced  upon  the 
executive  branch. 

One  of  these  amendments  offered  in 
committee  would  cut  off  all  further  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assistance  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  unless  there  is  a  Presidential  dec¬ 
laration  that  such  assistance  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

Another  would  ban  military  grants  to 
any  African  country  except  where  such 
aid  is  needed  to  maintain  internal  se¬ 
curity  and  for  civic  action  programs  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  military.  In  essence, 
this  amendment  would  attempt  to  keep 
Africa  out  of  the  arms  race. 

Still  another  amendment  agreed  upon 
in  the  committee  would  prohibit  U.S. 
voluntary  funds  from  being  used  to  assist 
Cuba,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  international  organizations. 

Another  amendment  would  require, 
wherever  possible,  that  our  oversea  aid 
not  be  diverted  to  short-term  emergency 
purposes  in  lieu  of  long-term  develop¬ 
mental  use.  This  amendment  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  aid  funds  from  being  used 
as  a  substitute  for  foreign  policy;  an  un¬ 
fortunate  practice  in  the  past  and  one 
which  has  rightly  caused  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  of  our  oversea  assistance  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  all,  the  committee  considered  83 
amendments  and  adopted  43  of  them. 
Since  almost  every  one  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  was  aimed  at  tightening  up  the 
program,  in  making  it  more  efficient  and 
of  greater  benefit  to  our  Nation,  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  remarkable 
record. 

Members  of  the  committee,  including 
myself,  will  go  into  the  details  of  these 
amendments  and  the  reasons  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  we  have  taken  as  the  debate  de¬ 
velops. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  agree  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  need  for  a  foreign 
aid  program. 

Few  will  argue  with  the  necessity  of  a 
continuance  of  our  military  assistance 
in  South  Korea,  for  instance,  and  the 
need  for  keeping  South  Korea  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Red  Chinese. 

Few  would  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
our  economic  assistance  to  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  following  World  War  n  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  was  largely  responsible  for 
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keeping  that  important  part  of  the  world 
on  the  side  of  freedom. 

There  will  be  some  who  may  argue 
that  our  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
in  Latin  America  is  not  doing  all  it  can, 
that  it  can  be  better  administered  and 
funds  put  to  better  use. 

But  there  are  many  who  realize  that 
the  Alliance  has  kept  Latin  America  out 
of  the  hands  of  Castro-type  communism. 

So  it  seems  that  what  we  are  arguing 
is  not  whether  we  should  have  an  aid 
program,  but  how  much  of  an  aid  pro¬ 
gram — and  what  kind. 

The  time  to  argue  “how  much”  is  when 
•the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  is  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  time  to  argue  “what  kind” 
is  now. 

To  say  that  all  our  aid  programs  have 
been  models  of  efficiency  would,  of 
course,  be  false. 

It  would  be  equally  false  to  say  that 
all  of  our  aid  programs  have  been  total 
failures. 

We  have  had  more  good  programs  than 
bad  programs. 

We  have  all  heard  of  roads  leading  to 
nowhere,  of  air-conditioned  yachts  for 
monarchs,  of  television  sets  in  areas 
where  there  was  no  electricity. 

I  will  not  excuse  these  mistakes  in 
judgment. 

In  almost  every  instance  these  errors 
were  undertaken  because  somebody 
wanted  to  please  somebody  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  country  for  political  purposes. 

In  other  words,  somebody  was  using 
aid  funds  as  a  substitute  for  diplomacy 
so  that  a  short-term  objective  could  be 
accomplished,  often  with  no  regard  fox- 
long-term  goals. 

I  believe  in  the  necessity  for  foreign 
aid.  I  believe  in  the  need  for  our  Nation 
to  .help  raise  living  standards  in  areas 
we’ have  a  chance  of  holding  to  our  side 
of  the  Bamboo  or  Iron  Curtain. 

I  believe  we  should  do  what  we  can  to 
help  people  defend  themselves  from  op¬ 
pression  and  from  becoming  nameless, 
faceless  machines  under  communism. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  John  O. 
Teeter,  vice  president  of  Pfizer  Interna¬ 
tional,  stated  the  need  vex-y  ably.  Mr. 
Teeter,  who  was  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said: 

The  most  important  reason  [for  aid]  is  be¬ 
cause  an  effective  U.S.  foreign-aid  program 
is  essential  to  our  national  security  and  our 
foreign-policy  objectives.  Properly  con¬ 
ceived  and  carried  out,  foreign  aid  should, 
can,  and  does  promote  the  American  system; 
provide  a  counterforce  to  international  com¬ 
munism;  promote  responsible  local  foreign 
development,  and  protect  our  increasingly 
important  oversea  markets  and  sources  of 
supply,  as  well  as  our  military  security. 

Foreign  aid  aims  at  fostering  the  national 
interest  in  several  ways.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  military  protection  at  less  cost  than 
the  United  States  could  undertake  alone. 

Longer  range,  in  addition  to  furthering 
political  freedom  and  democracy  abroad,  it 
is  intended  to  help  develop  strong  free  world 
markets  in  the  less  developed  areas — markets 
whose  strength  and  growth  can  expand  and 
strengthen  our  domestic  economy  as  well. 

Certainly  Mr.  Teeter’s  words  make 
sense.  We  realize  the  need  for  our  goods 
abroad,  because  it  is  easy  to  seg  that  we 
can  realize  full  employment  only  through 
greater  oversea  trade. 


Training  people  in  other  lands  to  fight 
for  their  own  countries  rather  than 
sending  more  American  boys  abi-oad  is 
in  our  national  interest  and  a  desirable 
economy. 

Raising  living  standards  in  Latin 
America  is  necessax-y  because  we  must 
not  permit  Communists,  either  the  Rus¬ 
sian  or  Chinese  vai-iety,  to  capture  an 
essential  source  of  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  keep  our  businesses  and  in¬ 
dustries  going. 

We  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  world.  A 
look  at  the  raw  materials  we  buy  from 
abroad,  the  mai'kets  we  have  for  our 
pi-oducts  ovei-seas,  gives  us  an  inkling  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  depend  upon  a 
sti-ong  free  world. 

As  the  Clay  report  pointed  out: 

There  should  be  no  doubt— of  the  great 
value  of  properly  conceived  and  administered 
foreign  aid  programs  to  the  national  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  foreign  assistance  dollar  in 
such  programs  to  the  service  of  our  Nation’s 
security. 

The  Clay  i-eport  recommended  a  num¬ 
ber  of  steps  to  tighten  up  our  program 
of  overseas  assistance.  The  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  has  acted  favor¬ 
ably  upon  a  number  of  these  changes, 
two  of  which  I  sponsored. 

The  Clay  report  recommended  that 
arms  to  Africa  be  limited.  My  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  to  this  effect  was 
adopted. 

The  Clay  report  recommended  that 
aid  to  Indonesia  be  curtailed  until  that 
Nation  stops  its  intei-national  adventures 
and  starts  solving  its  internal  economic 
problems.  The  committee  appi'oved  an 
amendment  I  sponsored  to  this  effect. 

The  Clay  report  deplored  the  practice 
of  using  our  foreign  aid  funds  for  gifts 
to  appease  foi-eign  heads  of  state.  The 
Committee  opposes  this  practice  and  has 
included  language  in  the  bill  to  end 
these  excesses. 

In  each  of  the  instances  mentioned, 
the  Committee  has  written  in  sound, 
workable  guidelines  which  give  us  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  having  an  improved  pro¬ 
gram;  not  with  moi-e  money,  but  with 
gx-eater  efficiency  and  a  sharper  focus  on 
overall  goals. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  will  further  strengthen 
it.  In  essence,  this  amendment  will  give 
Congress  the  power  to  act  on  authoi’iza- 
tions  of  projects  on  an  individual  basis 
whenever  moi-e  than  $100  million  in  U.S. 
funds  are  involved. 

In  my  estimation,  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today — with  this  amendment 
which  I  plan  to  offer — should  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  deal. 

It  makes  some  tough  decisions  in  re¬ 
gal’d  to  the  way  our  oversea  assistance 
should  be  administered. 

It  px-ovides  realistic  guidelines  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  expenditure  of  U.S.  funds, 
whether  for  military  assistance  or  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  loans  or  grants,  or,  in 
the  case  of  many  items,  through  sales 
abroad. 

It  places  the  bux-den  of  initiative  upon 
the  country  we  are  attempting  to  assist. 

This  bill,  by  itself,  cannot  assure  a 
foreign  aid  program  of  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  reason  is  quite  obvious. 


The  efficiency  of  the  aid  program  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  depend  upon  the  decisions 
reached  in  the  State  Department,  the 
Defense  Department,  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Particular  responsibility  for  a  sound 
aid  pi-ogram  is — and  shoixld  be — borne 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment. 

I  do  think  that  AID’S  new  Administra¬ 
tor,  Mr.  David  Bell,  is  moving  in  the  l'ight 
direction. 

Anyone  who  takes  on  the  task  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  administer  the  foreign  aid 
program  lays  his  head  on  the  chopping 
block. 

But  I  do  think  we  will  see  tighter  ad¬ 
ministration,  greater  efficiency  and  bet¬ 
ter  liaison  with  this  Agency  than  we  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  I  admii-e  Mr.  Bell’s 
com-age  in 'attacking  the  internal  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  agency  as  thoroughly  as  he 
has. 

All  of  us  wish  fervently,  I  am  sui-e,  that 
the  ingredients  which  make  this  authori¬ 
zation  bill  necessai-y  and  essential  were 
not  present  in  the  world.  But  they  are 
here,  and  the  Congress  would  not  be  do¬ 
ing  its  duty  if  it  did  not  face  up  to  them. 

The  committee  has  delibei-ated  long 
and  diligently  on  this  bill.  It  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  lean  bill,  long  on  muscle  and 
short  on  fat,  to  accomplish  a  variety  of 
difficult  tasks  in  many  pai-ts  of  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  bill.  It  is  a  strong,  to-the-point 
directive  for  a  more  efficient  foreign  aid 
program. 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
called  upon  to  judge  a  program  that  is 
a  fundamental  part  of  this  Nation’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  other  free  world  countries. 
The  bill  now  before  the  House  is  to  au¬ 
thorize  foreign  assistance  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1964  amounting  to  more 
than  $4  billion. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
viding  help  to  other  nations.  Our  secu¬ 
rity  is  reinforced  by  the  strength  of  our 
international  allies.  The  health  of  their 
economies  and  strength  of  their  defenses, 
therefore,  are  essential  to  our  welfare. 

Notwithstanding  my  support  of  the 
principle  of  foreign  assistance,  I  feel  the 
entire  program  should  be  established  on 
a  more  realistic  footing.  Waste  and  inef¬ 
ficiency  must  be  x-emoved  and  point-by¬ 
point  justification  substituted  in  their 
place. 

The  immediate  need  is  to  sharpen  our 
objectives  and  make  our  foreign  aid  re¬ 
flect  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  too  great  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  loans  and  grants  simply 
on  the  basis  of  our  esteem  for  foreign 
heads  of  state  or  as  gambles  to  maintain 
existing  governments  in  power. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  an  example 
for  others  seeking  to  emulate  our 
achievements,  then  our  foreign  aid 
should  be  administered  on  that  basis.  All 
too  plainly,  economic  assistance  from 
this  country  has  become  an  engine  of 
socialism,  designed  to  stimulate  public 
rather  than  private  development.  State 
planning  and  Government-owned  proj- 
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ects  are  hardly  the  way  the  United  States 
found  its  well-being.  Why  encourage 
such  practices  elsewhere? 

A  case  in  point  is  India,  the  nation 
which  now  receives  the  most  aid  from 
America.  The  emphasis  there  unques¬ 
tionably  has  been  on  central  planning 
and  bureaucratic  control.  The  result: 
retarded  economic  progress.  India’s 
answer  to  poverty,  I  submit,  is  an  incen¬ 
tive  approach  which  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  themselves. 

Aid  officials  of  our  Government  pres¬ 
ently  are  proposing  to  help  India  build 
an  extremely  expensive  steel  mill  at 
Bokaro.  It  is  a  state  project  that  would 
operate  in  direct  competition  with  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  to  me  that  this  Nation,  a 
bastion  of  free  enterprise,  should  be  in¬ 
dulging  in  such  a  social  experiment. 

Would  not  a  far  better  determination 
of  foreign  aid  allocation  be  one  that  rec¬ 
ognized  a  country’s  determination  to 
help  itself?  American  support  of  for¬ 
eign  economies  should  be  predicated  on 
its  ability  to  be  diminished  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  cannot  forever  shoulder  the 
burden  of  assisting  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions.  Our  assistance  programs  should 
be  designed  only  to  put  themselves  out 
of  business. 

I  also  am  concerned  that  in  the  field 
of  foreign  assistance  we  take  sufficient 
precautions  against  awarding  this  help 
to  nations  which  cannot  live  in  peace 
with  other  nations  we  are  helping.  The 
prohibition  against  assistance  to  any 
country  which  engages  in  or  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  aggressive  military  efforts  against 
the  United  States  or  against  any  country 
receiving  our  aid,  which  has  been  written 
into  this  measure,  is  sound.  I  endorse 
it  without  reservation. 

The  committee  report  states  this  re¬ 
striction  well : 

Any  government  which  devotes  its  energies 
and  its  resources  to  the  harassment  of  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  and  to  a  military  buildup 
directed  against  them  reduces  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  its  efforts  to  develop  its  resources 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  people. 

I  believe  this  represents  a  favorable 
departure  from  the  once  prevalent  atti¬ 
tude  that  foreign  aid  was  necessary  as 
a  counterproductive  bludgeon.  The 
argument  that  various  foreign  nations 
would  have  gone  Communist  without  our 
assistance  is  at  best  a  negative  justifica¬ 
tion.  As  many  editorial  writers  have 
stated:  Money  as  the  sole  criterion  of 
national  policy  and  interest  is  pretty 
cynical. 

One  editorial  writer,  in  particular,  has 
impressed  me  with  his  presentation  on 
the  need  for  reform  and  rethinking  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs.  I  refer  to 
Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  four  Genesee  Valley  newspapers 
which  sex-ve  a  large  area  of  my  congres¬ 
sional  district.  In  March  of  this  year, 
following  the  publication  of  the  Clay 
Committee  report  on  foreign  aid,  Mr. 
Wolfe  addressed  himself  to  the  report 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
following  newspapers:  The  Brighton  - 
Pittsford  Post,  the  East  Rochester  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Penfield  Republican,  and  the 
Henrietta  Post.  I  take  pleasure  in  shar¬ 
ing  that  editorial  with  my  colleagues: 


End  of  an  Era? 

For  the  generation  that  grew  up  in  the 
1930’s  and  fought  World  War  II,  an  article 
of  faith  has  been  the  conviction  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  “go  it  alone”  diplomacy  from  1918  to 
1940  led  to  disaster. 

This  generation  has  felt  that  isolationism, 
economic  as  well  as  diplomatic,  was  crim¬ 
inally  stupid  fh  a  world  grown  progressively 
smaller. 

We  have  regarded  as  major  sins  the  failure 
to  join  the  League  of  Nations,  the  high  tariff 
protectionism,  and  the  refusal  to  effectively 
back  disarmament  programs.  People  thought 
of  these  amid  the  trials  of  Normandy  and 
the  Ardennes,  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Pacific  islands. 

All  of  us  rode  the  pendulum  swing  which 
took  America  into  the  United  Nations,  fos¬ 
tered  the  Marshall  plan,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  other  foreign  aid  programs. 

From  time  to  time  most  of  us  have  had 
misgivings  about  details  of  some  of  the  pro¬ 
grams,  but  we  have  clung  stubbornly  to  the 
theory  that  no  nation,  any  more  than  any 
man,  in  John  Denne’s  phrase,  “is  an  island 
unto  itself.”  We  have  recognized  that  stu¬ 
pidities  were  bound  to  creep  into  the  huge 
aid  program,  but  we  have  believed  that  even 
with  its  mistakes  the  program  was  infinitely 
better  than  no  program  at  all. 

Here  in  Monroe  County,  the  Rochester  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  United  Nations  and  scores 
of  other  organizations  have  worked  unceas¬ 
ingly  for  international  good  will.  They  have 
not  hesitated  to  go  to  the  mat  when  foreign 
aid  programs  were  being  attacked. 

Last  weekend,  the  Nation  and  many  of  us 
of  the  between  wars  generation  came  to  the 
crossing  of  a  height  of  land — or  perhaps  the 
end  of  an  era. 

A  committee  headed  by  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay  recommended  a  major  slash  in  foreign 
aid  funds.  More  important  than  the  cut 
in  funds,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the 
recommendation  came  not  from  diehard  iso¬ 
lationists,  but  from  such  internationally 
minded  men  as  General  Clay  and  former  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Robert  A.  Lovett.  That  such 
men  feel  a  policy  pullback  desirable  Is  sig¬ 
nificant. 

Although  the  report  recommends  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  foreign  aid  in  major  amounts, 
the  philosophy  behind  the  aid  is  changing — 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  reflection  of  the  changes 
being  worked  out  in  the  Nation’s  basic-foreign 
policy. 

The  success  of  the  Common  Market, 
De  Gaulle,  the  changes  in  Russia,  the  Rus- 
sian-Chinese  friction,  the  rise  of  the  newly 
independent  nonwhite  nations,  and  many 
other  things  tell  us  that  1945  no  longer  is 
with  us.  " 

Thus  we  must  not  think  of  the  foreign  aid 
change  primarily  as  so  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  cut  out  of  the  budget. 
Rather  it  must  be  seen  in  terms  of  fluid  and 
sometimes  chaotic  world  politics. 

A  generation  ago  the  Owen  D.  Young  rep¬ 
arations  plan  and  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
were  among  the  events  which  catapulted  the 
world  into  the  economic  paroxysms  of  the 
1930’s  and  ultimately  helped  set  the  stage 
for  war.  These  bits  of  history  are  food  for 
thought. 

Obviously  it  is  high  time  for’  a  review  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  and  obviously  the 
march  of  world  events  now  forces  America 
to  rethink  its  foreign  policy. 

But  let  us  hope  that  our  leaders  are  fully 
alert  to  the  explosive  effects  that  can  result 
from  far-reaching  changes  in  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  The  program  is  so  large  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  it’s  been  like  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed  with  a  giant:  a  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  can  seem  ever  so  slight,  yet  have  disas¬ 
trous  effects  on  the  bedmates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  notes  the  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  above  editorial  to  the  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.,  Association  for  the  United 
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Nations.  I  share  Mr.  Wolfe’s  high  re¬ 
gard  for  this  organization  and  its  many 
accomplishments.  I  am  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  its  members  and 
can  attest  to  their  dedication. 

The  policy  committee  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  has  conducted  a  searching  study  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  in  recent  months.  Fur¬ 
ther,  they  have  thoughtfully  kept  me 
abreast  of  their  findings.  I  believe  a 
report  issued  by  this  committee  in  May 
of  this  year  dealing  with  the  question  of 
how  best  to  channel  foreign  assistance 
funds  from  this  country  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  every  Member  of  the 
House.  The  report  follows : 

Report  of  Policy  Committee,  Rochester 

Association  for  the  United  Nations, 

Relating  to  Foreign  Aid 

The  policy  committee  of  the  Rochester 
Association  for  the  United  Nations  is  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  many  diverse  opinions  which 
were  expressed  at  the  recent  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid  and  specifically  on  the 
question:  “Should  U.S.  foreign  aid  through 
the  United  Nations  be  increased?”  During 
the  last  2  months  of  exploration  of  this 
subject  the  committee  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  its  complexities.  The  follow¬ 
ing  findings  and  conclusions  are  presented  to 
stimulate  thought  and  discussion. 

types  of  Am 

In  considering  any  question  relating  to 
U.S.  foreign  aid  policy,  it  is  essential  to 
carefully  distinguish  aid  which  is  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  or  short-term  nature  and  aid  which  is 
long  term  and  for  the  purpose  of  basic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  recipient  nations.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between 
strategic  aid  and  developmental  aid.  We 
recommend  that  these  two  basic  types  of  aid, 
in  the  interest  of  a  more  informed  public 
opinion,  be  more  clearly  segregated  in  the 
proposals  made  to  Congress  and  in  the  en¬ 
actments  of  Congress.  Strategic  aid  com¬ 
prises  approximately  one-half  of  the  U.S. 
aid  program,  and  the  conclusions  of  this 
committee  do  not  relate  in  any  way  to  this 
type  of  aid  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  could 
not  be  successfully  administered  by  an  inter¬ 
national  organization. 

Recommendation:  In  the  interst  of  an 
informed  public  opinion,  long-term  develop¬ 
mental  aid  should  be  clearly  separated  from 
short-term  strategic  and  military  aid  in  all 
appropriations. 

THE  ROLE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AID 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  problem  of  the  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tion  is  basicaly  a  world  problem  which  is 
shared  by  all  advanced  nations  and  is  most 
logically  solved  by  international  cooperative 
efforts.  This  concept  has  been  fully  recog¬ 
nized  from  time  to  time  in  the  proposals  to 
Congress,  in  the  wording  of  the  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  in  the  writing  of  many  scholars 
who  have  examined  this  subject.  The  depar¬ 
ture  from  this  ideal  is  caused  by  practical 
considerations  of  a  political  or  administra¬ 
tive  nature.  The  extent  of  the  departure  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that,  while  giving  lip 
service  to  the  ideal  of  international  admin¬ 
istration,  the  expenditure  of  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  U.S.  aid  funds  is  made  through 
this  channel.  The  President’s  request  for  aid 
in  the  1963-64  fiscal  year  calls  for  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  be 
expended  through  international  organiza¬ 
tions. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  basic  advan¬ 
tages  of  international  administration.  These 
advantages  include  a  wider  sharing  of  the 
burden  of  developmental  aid,  a  larger  avail¬ 
able  pool  of  technical  assistance  talent,  the 
possibility  of  improved  clearance  and  fixing 
of  priorities  in  the  administration  of  aid 
and  an  increased  separation  of  aid  from  na- 
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tionallstic  political  considerations.  The  bi¬ 
lateral  administration  of  aid,  as  we  already 
are  learning  from  some  of  the  U.S.  expe¬ 
rience  in  South  America,  often  offends  na¬ 
tional  sensitivities  and  may  create  bad  will 
when  conditions  are  attached  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  aid  or  when  aid  has  to  be  terminated 
even  though  the  conditions  or  the  reasons 
for  termination  are  reasonable.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  conditions  are  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  when  imposed  by  an  international 
organization. 

We  should  continually  strive  toward  the 
development  of  international  organizations 
which  can  fulfill  this  logical  role.  Substan¬ 
tial  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
by  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund,  the  International  Development  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development. 

For  these  reasons  the  policy  committee  of 
the  Rochester  Association  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  concludes  that  the  proportion  of  U.S. 
aid  for  developmental  purposes  expended 
through  the  United  Nations  and  affiliated  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  from  the  present  low  level  to 
a  substantially  higher  proportion  of  the 
total  U.S.  aid  program.  The  committee  does 
not  have  research  facilities  available  to  per¬ 
mit  a  recommendation  in  terms  of  exact 
amounts. 

Recommendation:  The  proportion  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid  expended  through  international 
organizations  should  be  gradually  increased. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Those  who  participated  in  the  policy  com¬ 
mittee  hearing  strongly  urged  a  larger  role 
for  free  private  enterprise  as  a  basic  part  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  The  policy  com¬ 
mittee  agrees  with  this  position  but  wishes 
to  emphasize  that  any  guarantees  or  other 
assistance  to  private  enterprise  should  be  re¬ 
flected  in  higher  profits,  higher  wages,  and 
lower  consumer  costs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  the  underdeveloped  nations,  and 
should  give  them  an  equitable  share  in  the 
management  of  the  enterprise.  Aid  funds 
should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  fostering 
international  competition  for  new  markets. 

We  recommend  the  encouragement  of  in¬ 
ternational  subsidies  for  private  enterprise 
within  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
especially  the  expansion  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(IBRD).  We  believe  that  this  form  of  ad¬ 
ministration  is  least  likely  to  create  dangers 
of  exploitation.  We  note  with  approval 
that  the  Clay  report  to  Congress  urges  an 
increased  use  of  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association  (IDA) ,  an  affiliate  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

Recommendation:  Private  enterprise  can 
play  an  important  part  in  the  foreign  aid 
program,  but  there  must  be  safeguards 
against  exploitation. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Technical  assistance  is  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  It  is  essential  in  preparing  a 
country  for  the  wise  expenditure  of  aid 
funds.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
“predevelopment”  aid.  It  is  also  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  any  program  to  foster  long- 
range  development  and  independence  for 
aid-receiving  nations.  The  United  Nations 
and  its  related  agencies,  embracing  a  world¬ 
wide  variety  of  experience  and  background, 
offer  a  rich  source  of  technical  assistance. 
We  should  like  to  add  a  thought  to  the  Clay 
committee  recommendations  on  technical 
assistance.  The  Clay  committee  indicates  its 
doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (the  U.S.  Agency 
for  Aid  Administration)  to  mobilize  highly 
qualified  manpower  necessary  to  implement 
the  current  technical  assistance  programs 
and  urges  a  review  of  the  facts.  We  suggest 
that,  if  the  review  confirms  the  fears  of  the 


Clay  committee,  there  may  well  be  interna¬ 
tional  agencies  which  can  meet  the  needs. 
We  urge  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  capacity  of  existing  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  such  as  the  U.N.  spe¬ 
cial  fund  and  the  expanded  program  for  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  and  that  these  international 
resources  be  more  fully  'utilized  in  the  area 
of  technical  assistance. 

Recommendation:  The  technical  assist¬ 
ance  resources  of  the  United  Nations  should 
be  more  fully  utilized. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Policy  Committee,  Rochester  Association 
for  the  United  Nations:  John  W. 
Branch,  Chairman;  Mrs.  David  M. 
Allyn,  Mrs.  Morton  Baum,  Jr.,  C.  Wen¬ 
dell  Beck,  Dr.  William  Bluhm,  Mrs. 
Caroline  Branch,  Mrs.  Albert  Craig, 
Jr.,  Edward  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  Horace  A. 
Dutton,  John  A.  Emery,  Dr.  Alf  M.- 
Glasoe,  David  S.  Greenlaw,  John  W. 
Handy,  Mark  C.  Hargrave,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Otakar  Kutvirt,  Mrs.  Irwin  Karron, 
Stephen  May,  Miss  Mary  Sheehan, 
Frank  Steinhilper,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Wynd,  Leonard  Zartman,  Dr.  Carl 
Zuehlke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improved  administration 
of  our  foreign  assistance  programs.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  among  them  there  can  be  found 
conflicting  points  of  view  and  differences 
of  opinion.  However,  I  feel  rather  than 
to  dwell  on  what  separates  the  various 
proposals  we  should  recognize  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  widespread  and  allied  interest  in 
bringing  about  improvements.  Ob¬ 
viously,  there  is  more  that  unites  these 
suggestions  for  higher  quality  in  foreign 
aid  than  divides  them. 

For  the  future  of  the  world  and  the 
stake  America  has  in  it,  let  us  resolve 
that  foreign  assistance  provided  by  this 
Nation  bear  living  testimony  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  free  society. 
Let  us  transfuse  into  the  developing  na¬ 
tions  some  of  the  lifeblood  of  free  enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  before  us  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  debate  on  foreign  aid  this  year  which 
I  find  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  This 
year  the  decision  as  to  whether  we  con¬ 
tinue,  cut  back,  or  halt  foreign  aid  will  be 
reached  at  the  very  time  that  the  Senate 
is  engaged  in  debate  on  ratification  of 
the  first  test  ban  treaty  ever  to  be  signed 
between  nations  of  the  international 
community. 

I  find  it  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  those  who  attack  the  test  ban  treaty 
on  the  basis  that  it  lacks  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  our  national  security 
are  the  very  people  who  are  willing  to 
scrap  foreign  aid  without  giving  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  consideration  to  possible  alterna¬ 
tives  which  most  certainly  would  be 
needed  in  the  short-  and  long-range  in¬ 
terests  of  national  security. 

At  best  this  is  inconsistent,  at  worst 
it  is  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill. 

It  is  not  hard  to  distinguish  inconsist¬ 
ency  from  phoniness.  Surely  everyone 
agrees  that  the  edonomic  aid  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  that  this  country  has 
made  available  throughout  the  world  has 
been  an  important,  an  indispensible 


weapon  in  the  cold  war  against  com¬ 
munism.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the 
very  basis  of  European  recovery  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  H,  a  recovery  which  has 
been  fundamental  to  the  defense  of  the 
West.  No  one  can  dispute  the  dramatic 
economic  and  political  consequences  of 
our  aid  programs  elsewhere:  In  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  Thailand,  Japan,  and 
scores  of  other  countries  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  U.S.  aid.  This  has  not  been  a 
dole,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  an  in¬ 
vestment  and  no  country  has  ever  made 
a  better  one.  This  farsighted  program 
has  been  responsible  for  the  salvation  of 
free  nations,  a  better  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people,  and  a  global  defense 
posture  which  has  effectively  checked 
Communist  armed  aggression. 

We  get  to  the  question,  then,  of 
whether  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers’ 
dollars  can  be  justified  for  a  continuation 
of  this  type  of  assistance.  Those  who 
say  that  it  cannot  be  justified  must  do 
so  either  on  the  basis  that  a  need  no 
longer  remains  or,  if  it  does,  that  it  has 
been  so  reduced  that  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  can  be  sub¬ 
stantially  cut  back. 

Do  the  facts  bear  out  any  such  picture 
of  the  world  today?  It  has  been  noted 
before  that  those  who  berate  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  the  first  to  march  up  the  aisle 
in  favor  of  $50  billion  a  year  defense 
appropriations — a  small  admission  that 
dangers  continue  to  confront  us.  These 
critics  give  many  righteous  reasons  for 
gutting  foreign  aid  but  no  one  has  yet 
heard  them  offer  a  single  alternative. 
Perhaps  some  day  they  will  see  that  the 
strength  and  security  of  a  free  world  re¬ 
quire  positive  action  rather  than  pious 
protestations. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  cost  of  foreign  aid,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  seldom  with  any  regard  for  logic  or 
perspective.  Certainly  the  program  costs 
money.  Yes,  it  is  expensive — a  hundred 
billion  dollars  since  World  War  II.  But 
does  anyone  mean  to  say  that  the  tan¬ 
gible  benefits  have  not  been  worth  the 
price,  and  does  anyone  mean  to  say  that 
what  we  want  for  South  America  and 
other  developing  areas  of  the  world  will 
not  be  worth  the  investment  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  today? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sick  of  speakers 
who  get  up  and  with  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion  denounce  foreign  aid  as  fiscal  ir¬ 
responsibility  because  it  authorizes  for¬ 
eign  assistance  funds  at  a  time  when  our 
national  budget  is  in  the  red.  Do  they 
want  to  take  the  position  that  it  was 
immoral  for  our  country  to  go  more 
than  $200  billion  into  debt  to  win  World 
War  II? 

Was  lend-lease  immoral  because  we 
did  not  have  cash  on  the  barrelhead? 

If  there  is  any  question  of  morality  to 
be  raised,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  attitude  of  those  who 
think  that  it  is  a  sin  to  vote  funds  to 
assist  other  countries  or  who  take  the 
position  that  if  this  must  be  done,  it 
should  only  be  after  a  rigid  political 
blood  test  and  insistence  upon  condi¬ 
tions  which  certainly  have  no  precedent 
in  our  own  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  by  this  time  that  the  political  and 
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economic  aspects  of  our  national  secu¬ 
rity  are  as  important  as  the  military. 
It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  jeopardize 
a  $50  billion  expenditure  for  defense  by 
refusing  a  $4  billion  authorization  to 
support  military  and  economic  activity 
abroad.  Those  who  vote  against  this 
program,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  do  so  with¬ 
out  offering  a  positive  alternative;  by  so 
doing  they  are  saying  that  our  national 
security  must  rest  wholly  on  our  military 
capability  and  whatever  efforts  other 
free  nations  are  able  to  make  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  is*  a  collision  course  with 
catastrophe  pursued  by  those  who  have 
neither  hindsight  nor  foresight. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  wisdom, 
logic,  commonsense,  and  morality  are 
all  on  the  side  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Toll]. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in 
supporting  the  committee  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  $4.1  billion  in  new  funds.  This  bill 
is  already  $800  million  below  the  $4.9 
billion  originally  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  $400  million  below  the 
President’s  modified  $4.5  billion  request. 
Furthermore,  it  is  $200  million  below  the 
$4.3  billion  recommended  by  the  Clay 
Committee. 

These  funds  will  provide  for  an  ef¬ 
fective  program  to  preserve  and  extend 
freedom  in  other  nations  and  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  contribution  toward  winning  the 
cold  war.  This  legislation  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  strengthens  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  our  country. 

The  bill  has  a  special  impact  on  do¬ 
mestic  employment  because  80  percent 
of  the  commodity  procurement  funds 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  are  spent 
in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  offered 
by  our  distinguished  colleague.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Leonard  Farbstein,  of  New 
York,  which  would  ban  assistance  to  any 
country  which  engages  in  or  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  aggressive  military  efforts 
against  the  United  States  or  against  any 
country  receiving  our  aid.  Any  govern¬ 
ment  which  devotes  its  resources  to  the 
harassment  of  neighboring  countries  re¬ 
duces  the  effectiveness  of  its  efforts  to 
help  its  own  people.  Nations  which  are 
subjected  to  military  threats  may  come 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  is  will¬ 
ing  to  tolerate  if  not  endorse  such  ac¬ 
tion.  This  provision  may  be  effective  in 
maintaining  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo¬ 
land]. 

[Mr.  BOLAND  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10 '  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  . 

(Mrs.  KELLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks  ) 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
night  we  had  an  example  of  what  a 
monsoon  season  can  be.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  think  we  all  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  that  we  do  not  live  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  we  have  that.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  is  very  pertinent  at  this  moment 
that  we  are  considering  a  bill  whereby 
some  of  those  countries  will  be  helped 
through  our  aid  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
our  chairman,  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this  bill 
and  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to  us 
during  the  hearings.  Also,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  radio  this  morning  to¬ 
gether  with  our  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen]  in  an  endeavor  to  explain  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  the  effort  to  have  us  con¬ 
tinue  and  maintain  the  authorization 
for  the  program  as  requested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  believed 
in  the  foreign  assistance  act.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  supported  foreign  aid  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  I  have  also  been 
very  selective  with  reference  to  where 
that  aid  should  go.  I  have  voted  for 
foreign  aid  for  $10  billion,  for  $9  bil¬ 
lion,  for  $7  billion  and  so  on.  I  want 
at  this  point  to  agree  with  the  previous 
speaker  that  I,  too,  have  been  selective 
as  to  our  foreign  aid  program  and  I,  too, 
do  not  believe  that  our  aid  should  go  to 
any  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I 
have  fought  for  amendments  along  that 
line  in  committee  and  I  have  also  voted 
against  aid  going  to  Indonesia  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  countries  as  well  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  are  able  to  carry  on  economically 
and,  perhaps,  also  able  to  give  mutual 
assistance  to  other  nations  as  well. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  correct 
the  remark  of  the  previous  speaker  to 
say  that  European  countries  alone  in 
1961  gave  $2.4  billion  in  foreign  aid  to 
underdeveloped  areas.  I  just  want  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  under  Public 
Law  480  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  foreign  assistance  act,  most  of  the 
accrued  local  currencies  are  accrued  in 
nations  abroad.  So  if  one  wants  to  cut 
out  much  of  the  outflow  of  gold  and  the 
accrual  of  local  currencies,  let  them 
stand  up  and  vote  against  Public  Law 
480.  But  I  always  note  that  those  who 
come  from  areas  supporting  Public  Law 
480  legislation  are  opposed  to  foreign  aid. 
So  it  is  not  understandable  that  those 
who  have  so  much  of  the  bounty  and 
abundance  of  their  land  should  refuse  to 
share  it  with  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Maybe  I  support  foreign  aid,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  am  selfish  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  part,  a  great  part  of  our 
national  security.  It  is  now,  and  should 
be  and  must  be  a  pattern  of  U.S.  policy. 

I  believe  that  our  great  Nation,  en¬ 
dowed  as  it  is  and  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  dedicated  to  the  inherent 
rights  of  a  person,  must  share  the  re- 
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sponsibility  to  expand  and  extend  these 
principles  to  the  less  fortunate,  and  must 
share  the  bounty  of  our  Republic  with 
the  less  fortunate. 

I  will  continue,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sup¬ 
port  foreign  aid  but  I  will  also  continue 
in  my  right,  as  the  minority  has  fought 
for  it  on  so  many  occasions,  to  be  se¬ 
lective.  Maybe  I  remember,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  first  vote  I  ever  cast  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body.  I  remember,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  January  19,  1950,  on  the 
passage  of  aid  to  Korea,  H.R.  5330, 
which  was  defeated  by  one  vote,  that 
shortly  after  that  the  aggression  oc¬ 
curred  in  Korea.  I  saw  and  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  have  partaken  of  the  revival  of 
Europe  to  the  present  day  when  they 
are  economically  and  militarily  strong. 
I  am  encouraged  by  this  and  believe  that 
these  countries  must  share  in  the  mutual 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  areas.  I  saw,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  boys  come  home  from 
Korea  and  as  a  result,  the  military  build¬ 
up  of  new  and  advance  weapons  of  Red 
China  by  the  Soviet  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  I  saw,  too,  the  buildup  of  North 
Korea  by  the  Soviet  and  I  saw  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time  I  remember  well  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
bypassed  Europe  because  of  its  buildup 
and  went  into  the  Middle  East  where  it 
secured  a  foothold.  At  the  same  time 
I  remember  Hungary  and  I  remember  we 
sat  by  on  that  occasion  and  did  nothing. 
Now  I  remember  Cuba.  All  of  these 
make  me  believe  in  foreign  assistance, 
and  I  much  prefer  to  call  it  mutual  co¬ 
operation  because  I  feel  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  go  it  alone,  but  I 
feel  that  these  nations  of  the  free 
world  must  play  their  part,  and  secure 
a  greater  share  in  mutual  security  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  peoples  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  anxiously  await  the 
outcome  of  our  annual  foreign  aid  de¬ 
bate.  They  wonder  what  we  will  do. 
Will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recognize  their  continuing  problems  and 
help  to  furnish  them  with  their  needs  or 
will  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  ignore  their  role  of  free 
world  leadership  and  forget  the  urgent 
needs  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow  men. 

Will  the  peasant  in  Chile  finally  be 
able  to  own  his  own  land  as  a  result  of 
land  reform? 

Will  the  soldier  in  Turkey,  guarding 
his  country’s  border  against  Russia,  be 
issued  a  new  rifle  to  replace  his  single 
shot  weapon  which  dates  back  to  1915? 

Indian  soldiers  guarding  high  moun¬ 
tain  passes  against  Communist  Chinese 
incursions  wonder  whether  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  proper  clothing  to  protect  them 
against  the  bitter  cold  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  winter. 

Will  farmers  in  many  countries  be  as¬ 
sisted  in  irrigating  their  crops? 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  how 
the  average  man  in  so  many  nations  of 
the  world  will  be  affected  by  what  we  do. 

All  admit  the  need  and  success  of  the 
Truman  doctrine  and  the  Marshall  plan 
in  halting  Communist  aggression.  Over 
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the  years  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  reasonably  successful  in  the  huge 
task  it  undertakes  to  perform. 

Today,  however,  the  program  is  some¬ 
thing  more.  The  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  recognition  of  the  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  strong  and  fortunate 
to  help  protect  the  less  fortunate.  This 
is  based  on  the  Christian-Judeo  concept 
which  is  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
The  development  and  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  communism  compelled  us  to 
extend  the  bounty  of  our  Republic  to 
those  in  need,  until  today — we  find  this 
legislation  again  before  us  for  action. 

Due  to  Communist  expansionist  activi¬ 
ties  in  Europe  following  World  War  II, 
the  granting  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  became  a  pattern  for  U.S.  se¬ 
curity.  The  European  nations  recov¬ 
ered  and  today  spend  2.5  to  3  billion  on 
their  foreign  aid  programs. 

This  legislation,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963,  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  basic  law.  These  in¬ 
clude  many  perfecting  amendments  and 
some  technical  amendments.  They  were 
adopted  after  long  hearings  and  most 
careful  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Many  amendments 
considered  by  the  committee  were  re¬ 
jected  by  narrow  margins.  Many  of 
these  will  be  introduced  during  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  legislation,  and  I  hope,  after 
careful  consideration,  the  final  action 
will  be  the  just  action  for  our  country. 

Basically,  this  legislation  will  continue 
the  support  which  Congress  has  provided 
for  many  years  to  carry  out  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  objectives.  Most  of  us  agree  with 
these  objectives,  but  many  of  us  disagree 
with  the  operation.  However,  I  feel,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  all  the  amendments  have 
strengthened  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  have  placed  additional  safeguards 
on  the  operation,  and  generally  consti¬ 
tute  steps  in  the  right  direction  by  plac¬ 
ing  aid  on  a  more  selective  basis.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  very  important  point.  I  have 
repeatedly  criticized  our  aid  program  for 
being  too  diffuse,  and  too  indiscriminate. 
We  corrected  some  of  those  abuses  last 
year  when  the  Congress  placed  new  re¬ 
strictions  in  the  law  on  aid  to  certain 
countries.  Some  of  the  amendments 
adopted  this  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  continue  this  process  and 
deserve  the  full  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  days  of  chal¬ 
lenge.  These  are  days  of  crises — between 
allies — between  parties.  These  are  days 
when  we  must  decide  certain  basic  pol¬ 
icies.  Should  the  United  States  continue 
to  help  all  nations  and  peoples  regardless 
of  the  principles  they  pursue?  Should 
the  United  States  assist  only  those  who 
are  alined  to  the  West?  Should  the 
United  States  cut  the  aid  to  those  na¬ 
tions  which  do  not  carry  their  mutual 
share  of  the  free  world  responsibilities? 
Should  the  United  States  insist  that 
those  peoples  who  seek  independence 
share  the  responsibility  for  this  inde¬ 
pendence?  Should  not  the  United  States 
insist  that  there  is  a  correlative  respon¬ 
sibility  with  freedom? 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re¬ 
viewed  all  these  issues  and  questions  in 


the  light  of  present  day  needs  and  critical 
situations.  For  that  reason,  I  believe 
this  legislation  is  more  constructive  in 
dealing  with  the  crises  of  the  day — crises 
which  must  be  met  daily;  crises  insti¬ 
gated  and  augmented  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin;  crises  brought  to  our  very 
shores  by  the  saber  rattling  of  Khru¬ 
shchev  in  Cuba.  Khrushchev’s  olive 
branch  offering  of  recent  date  must  be 
accepted  with  reservations.  The  United 
States  must  keep  up  its  guard.  This  bill 
represents  U.S.  efforts  to  maintain  this 
guard — not  only  for  the  United  States 
but  for  the  free  world.  Khrushchev’s 
plan  to  establish  his  military  base  in 
Cuba  was  defeated  by  the  courageous  de¬ 
cision  of  President  Kennedy  to  risk  a 
major  war  in  this  nuclear  age.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  temporary  Russian-Soviet  re¬ 
treat.  What  next — only  Khrushchev 
can  answer. 

PIPELINE 

For  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
heard  much  talk  about  the  foreign  aid 
pipeline.  During  yesterday’s  debate, 
much  was  said  about  this  subject.  What 
is  the  pipeline,  what  are  the  reasons  for 
it,  and  how  much  money  is  in  it? 

The  easiest  definition  of  pipeline  is 
funds  that  have  been  previously  appro¬ 
priated  but  have  not  as  yet  been  spent. 
Those  who  seek  to  undermine  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  always  utilize  this 
figure.  It  is  estimated  that  on  June  30, 
1963,  this  amount  was  $6.43  billion.  This 
figure,  however,  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  funds  which  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  and  obligated  to  specific  projects 
and  uses  and  are  being  held  in  reserve 
for  disbursement  as  the  projects  pro¬ 
gress.  If  these  commitments  are  taken 
into  consideration,  only  $160  million,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fiscal  1963  appropriation,  re¬ 
mains  available  for  commitment  to  new 
programs  and  projects. 

The  foreign  aid  program,  as  almost  all 
other  program  activities  of  Government 
obligates  funds  but  expends  funds  only 
upon  delivery  or  completion  of  work. 
Thus,  if  the  United  States  obligates  itself 
to  furnish  a  loan  for  highway  construc¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  disburse  the  funds  in  a 
lump  sum.  As  each  portion  of  the  high¬ 
way  is  completed  and  accepted,  it  is  paid 
for.  If  a  project  requires  5  years  to  com¬ 
plete,  as  many  do,  all  of  the  moneys  re¬ 
served  for  this  project  will  not  be  dis¬ 
bursed  until  the  end  of  5  years. 

The  pipeline  concept  is  not  unique  to 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  never  hear 
mention  made  of  it  when  other  programs 
are  involved  and  am  beginning  to  suspect 
that  it  has  been  set  up  as  a  proverbial 
strawman  which  will  fall  from  the  slight¬ 
est  blow.  On  June  30,  1963,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  all  U.S.  Government  agencies 
had  unexpended  balances  or  a  pipeline 
.  of  $76.6  billion.  The  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  represented  some  10  percent  of  the 
total,  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
accounted  for  $39.6  billion,  or  more  than 
50  percent,  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  $4.4  billion  or  some  5.7  percent 
of  the  total. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  pipeline.  This  has  been 
caused  by  several  factors: 


First.  Loans — 60  percent  of  economic 
program  for  fiscal  1964 — rather  than 
grants  of  economic  aid  are  being  utilized 
to  a  greater  extent.  Since  loans  require 
more  negotiation  than  grants,  a  longer 
period  of  time  elapses  before  the  first  ex¬ 
penditures  are  made. 

Second.  The  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  was  instituted  2  years  ago,  re¬ 
quired  extensive  planning  and  the  under¬ 
taking  of  self-help  measures  by  Latin 
American  countries  before  funds  were 
disbursed. 

Third.  Modern  military  equipment  re¬ 
quirements  need  longer  leadtimes  than 
in  the  past.  More  than  70  percent  of 
military  pipeline  is  in  long  leadtime 
items  such  as  aircraft — 18  to  24 
months — ships — 3  to  4  years — and  com¬ 
plicated  electronic  equipment. 

Thus,  there  is  only  $160  million  left 
unobligated.  This  is  all  that  is  avail¬ 
able  for  commitment  to  new  projects 
and  programs  for  fiscal  1964.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  there  are  practically 
no  military  aid  funds  presently  avail¬ 
able  to  order  equipment  which  will  re¬ 
quire  a  long  time  to  produce  to  be  avail¬ 
able  next  year  and  the  year  after.  If  we 
deplete  the  pipeline,  the  entire  program 
will  come  to  a  standstill  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  major  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  is  critical — but  do  not 
blame  it  on  foreign  aid.  While  the  pro¬ 
gram  does  spend  dollars  abroad,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  but  a  very  small  factor  in  the 
overall  problem. 

In  1962  U.S.  tourists  spent  some  $2.5 
billion  abroad. 

In  1963,  private  raising  of  new  capital 
in  the  United  States  by  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  firms  and  governments  will  prob¬ 
ably  reach  $2.5  billion. 

These  are  the  major  problems — not 
foreign  aid.  In  fiscal  1964,  80  percent 
of  all  economic  assistance  funds  and  al¬ 
most  100  percent  of  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  funds  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  we  must  consider 
that  the  U.S.  sales  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  our  allies  in  fiscal  1962,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  amounted  to  about  $1  billion.  As 
one  who  has  long  been  aware  of  this 
problem,  I  sponsored — and  with  your 
committee,  enacted  an  amendment 
which  has,  through  mutual  defense  pro¬ 
curement,  brought  more  than  $1  billion 
in  business  to  U.S.  firms.  More  than  40 
percent  of  this  money  was  spent  in  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus  in  procure¬ 
ment  for  the  F-104G  fighter  aircraft. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that,  among  those 
who  most  vigorously  oppose  foreign  aid 
are  Members  who  support  and  vote  for 
continued  operations  under  Public  Law 
480 — Agricultural  Trade  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  compare 
Public  Law  480  and  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
made  by  the  United  States  for  foreign 
currency.  Does  the  U.S.  Treasury  re¬ 
ceive  these  foreign  currencies?  No. 
They  remain  in  the  purchasing  nation 
and  to  the  greatest  extent  can  only  be 
used  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  for- 
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eign  government.  This  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  loan  to  that  government,  re¬ 
payable  in  foreign  currency.  In  less 
than  10  years,  agreements  for  more 
than  $9  billion  have  been  made  under 
title  I.  These  are  moneys,  most  of  which 
will  never  be  seen  again,  and  are  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  “funny  money”  by 
the  U.S.  Government  personnel,  because 
they  are  next  to  meaningless  and  repay¬ 
ment  can  and  has  been  waived  by  the 
executive  in  several  instances.  Does 
anyone  raise  a  great  protest  about  this 
program?  Are  detailed  battle  plans 
formulated  before  this  legislation 
reaches  the  floor?  No — hardly  a  voice 
is  raised  in  protest  because  agriculture, 
the  “sacred  cow,”  is  involved. 

I  have  attempted  to  explain  to  you 
why  I  ask  you  to  support  this  legislation. 

I  believe  the  bill  has  some  shortcomings 
and  it  contains  some  provisions  I  do  not 
like.  There  is  no  question  that  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  is  bulky  and  in  many 
ways  difficult  to  understand.  I  hope 
that  next  year  this  legislation  will  be 
rewritten  and  put  in  simpler  form — but 
I  do  feel  that  the  overall  effect  is  positive 
and  I  ask  your  support  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]. 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  last  2  days  we  have 
listened  to  some  brilliant  outbursts  of 
oratory  in  praise  of  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram.  I  hope  that  the  brilliance  of  those 
statements  has  not  dimmed  the  vision 
of  this  body  to  the  point  where  it  cannot 
look  closely  at  those  areas  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  administration  which  are 
in  need  of  critical  attention. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  Multilith  letter 
which  I  presume  all  Members  of  the 
House  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Among  the  things  that  they  urged  us 
to  keep  our  fingers  off  of,  not  to  touch, 
were  the  areas  of  military  assistance, 
supporting  assistance  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  contingency  fund. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention 
briefly  to  the  President’s  contingency 
fund.  There  is  no  criticism  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  flow  from  this  program.  There 
is  no  criticism  of  the  good  that  it  does 
and  can  do.  But  I  think  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  program  the  critics  are 
correct  when  they  tell  us  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  needs  to  be  tightened  up,  that  we 
need  better  administration,  that  we  need 
more  thought  and  planning  in  the  use  of 
this  money.  And  in  that  area  I  think  the 
contingency  fund  is  one  that  this  body 
can  well  cut  some  of  the  fat  out,  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  bill. 

The  bill,  as  it  comes  from  the  commit¬ 
tee,  carries  for  the  President’s  contin¬ 
gency  fund  an  amount  of  $200  million. 
They  tell  us,  “Oh,  we  have  cut  down  $100 
million  already  from  this  fund;  do  not 
touch  it.”  But  hand  in  hand  with  the 
contingency  fund  goes  supporting  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  amount  of  $380  million  that 
is  subject  to  the  will  and  the  discretion 
of  the  President  himself  and  no  one  else. 


So,  in  fact,  we  are  talking  about  a  sum 
of  $580  million.  If  you  add  the  section 
on  “Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation”  you  add  $217  million,  for  a 
total  of  $797  million  that  is  practically 
all  available  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

Now,  take  a  look  briefly  at  that  contin¬ 
gency  fund.  In  the  committee  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  contingency 
fund  to  $150  million  which  I  think  is  ade¬ 
quate  under  all  the  facts  and  the  circum¬ 
stances.  At  the  appropriate  time  later 
today  I  expect  to  reoffer  the  amendment 
to  reduce  the  contingency  fund  to  $150 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
last  3  years  of  the  contingency  fund  or 
beginning  in  1960,  the  contingency  fund 
used  $123.5  million;  in  1961,  they  used 
$272.6  million;  in  1962,  they  used  $293.4 
million;  and  in  fiscal  year  1963,  they  used 
$160  million.  But  of  the  $160  million 
they  used  last  year,  $17  million  of  it  was 
given  to  Indonesia.  This  Congress  had 
reduced  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  Indonesia,  the  President  had  signed 
the  bill,  but  his  signature  was  hardly  dry 
on  that  legislation  before  he  turned 
around  and  made  available  to  Indonesia 
$17  million,  in  complete  disregard  to  the 
wishes  of  Congress  and  solely  under  the 
authority  of  his  discretion. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  look  at 
the  history  of  the  use  of  the  money  in 
that  fiscal  year,  you  see  that  as  the  fiscal 
year  draws  closer  to  its  conclusion  the 
emergencies  throughout  the  world  in¬ 
creased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  time 
remaining  in  which  to  spend  the  money 
before  the  fiscal  year  ended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Hlinois  [Mr. 
ArendsI. 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and'  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
begin  to  take  up  the  various  amendments 
proposed  to  be  offered  to  this  bill,  I  wish 
here  and  now  to  state  the  position  I  in¬ 
tend  to  take. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  in  effect  my  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  letter  we  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  They  complain  that  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  insufficient  in  the  allowable 
dollars  to  be  spent  and  too  restrictive 
as  to  where  and  how  they  can  be  spent. 

My  answer  to  them  is  that  unless 
amendments  are  adopted  to  make  the  bill 
even  more  limited  and  even  more  re¬ 
strictive  I  shall  vote  against  the  meas¬ 
ure.  And  this  will  be  the  first  time  in 
the  long  series  of  so-called  foreign  aid 
bills,  beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan 
effectuated  by  the  80th  Congress,  that 
I  will  have  voted  in  the  negative.  Here¬ 
tofore  I  have  sought  to  have  restrictive 
provisions  written  into  measures  and 
reductions  made  in  the  fluids;  but,  fail¬ 
ing  that,  I  have  voted  for  the  bill 
nonetheless. 

The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when 
there  should  be  both  a  retrenchment  and 
a  revision  of  this  foreign  aid  program. 
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The  change  in  the  official  title  of  the 
program  from  “mutual  security”  to  “for¬ 
eign  assistance”  is  quite  appropriate. 
The  program  has  become  less  and  less 
a  “security”  program  and  more  and  more 
a  “gratuity”  program. 

There  is  a  limitation  as  to  what  the 
United  States  should  do  in  providing 
foreign  assistance.  And  there  is  a  limi¬ 
tation  to  what  the  United  States  can  do. 
The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when 
we  give  recognition  to  these  limitations. 

Our  national  budget  is  dangerously 
out  of  balance.  Six  times  in  3  years  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  enact  statutory 
debt  limit  legislation.  And  we  will 
shortly  have  before  us  a  request  for  an¬ 
other  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

And  our  international  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  is  also  dangerously  out  of  balance. 
For  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  the 
gold  outflow  is  over  $1  billion — the  high¬ 
est  it  has  even  been. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  be  summarily  terminated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  this  author¬ 
ization  bill  is  not  enacted,  there  is  avail¬ 
able  an  accumulation  of  unexpended 
balances  from  prior  years  of  between  $6 
and  $7  billion. 

Nor  do  I  say  that  the  military  and 
economic  aid  we  have  extended  has  been 
entirely  wasted.  Had  I  not  recognized 
its  value  in  our  own  self-interest — to 
restrain  the  spread  of  communism  and 
to  further  our  security — I  would  not  have 
supported  the  program  to  the  degree  I 
have. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  the  Republican  80th 
Congress,  in  which  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  majority  whip,  that  inaugurated 
the  Marshall  plan  and  authorized  the 
Greek-Turkish  loan.  This  was  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  rehabilitation  of  war-dev¬ 
astated  Europe.  At  that  time  we  never 
envisaged  anything  like  the  size  and  kind 
of  foreign  assistance  program  we  have 
today.  The  Marshall  plan  had  a  real¬ 
istic  objective.  Allies  once  prostrate  are 
now  prosperous.  Yet  we  are  continuing 
to  give  financial  assistance  to  some  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  economic  strength.  We 
are  not  only  giving  assistance  to  pros¬ 
perous  allies,  we  are  even  giving  aid  to 
Communist-controlled  countries  and  to 
so-called  neutrals. 

We  need  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  our  objective.  We  need  to  set  up  a 
realistic  criteria  in  the  determination  of 
what  countries  and  for  what  purpose 
they  should  be  extended  aid.  There 
needs  to  be  more  of  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
the  aid  arrangements. 

With  respect  to  these  so-called  neu¬ 
trals,  I  am  obliged  to  ask:  Neutral  for 
whom?  Have  we  learned  nothing  from 
the  Belgrade  Conference.  Have  we 
learned  nothing  from  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference  in  Uruguay?  Have  we  not 
yet  learned  that  we  cannot  buy  prestige? 
We  must  earn  it.  And  only  by  firmness 
in  any  and  all  respects  can  it  be  earned. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  about  the 
position  I  am  taking  on  this  pending 
bill.  The  program  has  long  had  bi¬ 
partisan  support. 

One  must  ask  just  how  nonpartisan 
can  a  program  be  when  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  went  out  of  his  way  to  insure  the 
political  defeat  of  the  leading  Republi- 
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can  advocate  of  the  program — Dr.  Walter 
Judd?  And  when  President  Truman 
condemned  the  Republican  80th  Con¬ 
gress  that  put  the  Marshall  plan  into 
effect  as  a  “do-nothing”  Congress? 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset:  I 
intend  to  support  amendments  that  will 
bring  this  program  under  control  and 
make  it  more  realistic.  If  we  are  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  this  effort  during  the  reading 
of  the  bill  I  shall  then,  for  the  first  time, 
in  something  like  15  years,  vote  against 
the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip  for 
the  great  record  he  has  made  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy  ever  since  he  helped 
write  and  put  on  the  statute  books  the 
Greek-Turk  loan  and  the  Marshall  plan 
back  in  1947  and  1948.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  record  he  has  made  over  the 
years  will  not  be  marred  this  week  be¬ 
cause  he  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
every  item  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  as  it  has  been  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  feel  the  committee  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  has  been  as  ample,  as 
thorough,  as  extensive  as  any  committee 
has  ever  given  to  this  subject  since  its 
inception.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
the  long  weeks  of  hard  work  that  it  put 
into  this  matter.  I  commend  the  amend¬ 
ments  it  has  written  into  the  legislation. 
The  committee  has  done  a  fine  piece  of 
work  in  a  difficult  and  complex  legisla¬ 
tive  field. 

Although  the  test  ban  treaty  is  now 
making  the  headlines  in  foreign  affairs, 

I  believe  the  bill  we  are  debating  here 
today  is  of  no  less  significance  to  the 
future  security  of  the  free  world. 

This  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  seeks  to 
widen  the  roadbed  to  freedom  over  Which 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  may  travel, 
although  their  commitment  to  freedom 
is  in  many  cases  yet  uncertain. 

It  is  a  certainty,  however,  that  there 
will  be  no  letup  in  the  battle  against 
Communist  control  of  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  of  the  world.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  point  my^distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois  may  have  missed. 
This  job  of  keeping  the  newly  emerg¬ 
ing  nations  on  the  side  of  freedom  is  as 
important  as  the  job  of  giving  military 
assistance  to  those  friends  of  the  free 
world  who  happen  to  live  on  the  edge  of 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

General  Clay  stated  accurately,  I 
think,  both  the  prescription  and  the 
prognosis  of  foreign  aid  when  he  said: 

I  do  not  think  foreign  aid  has  of  itself  won 
us  any  friends.  I  think  it  has  created  al¬ 
ready,  though,  a  number  of  strong,  independ¬ 
ent  nations  who  want  to  preserve  their  free¬ 
dom  and  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  it,  not 
because  of  friendship  for  us  but  because  they 
have  their  own  pride  and  strength  restored 
to  them. 

There  is  broad  area  of  agreement,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
among  those  who  hold  this  opinion,  that 
our  national  policy  must  seek  to  extend 
the  borders  and  shores  of  the  free  world. 
Can  this  goal  be  reached  by  a  route  other 


than  the  foreign  assistance  route?  Is 
there  a  workable  alternative  to  be  had  at 
less  than  our  present  cost  of  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  per  year? 
Does  not  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  spending  at  the  rate  of  $1  million  per 
day  in  Communist  Cuba  challenge  us  to 
continue  spending  just  about  twice  that 
much  in  the  whole  of  South  America? 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  has 
been  cut  and  cut  drastically.  It  was  cut 
in  the  White  House.  It  has  been  cut 
by  the  committee  $200  million  more  than 
recommended  by  General  Clay  when  he 
appeared  before  the  committee.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be  a 
move  to  vote  additional  cuts  and  addi¬ 
tions  restrictions.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  reject  these  efforts. 

The  Congress  provided  substantial 
safeguards  in  the  use  of  funds  in  the 
original  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
amended  last  year,  and  again  this  year 
in  committee. 

The  President  must  have  the  ability 
to  react  quickly  in  matters  involving  na¬ 
tional  security.  Further  attempts  to 
limit  the  President’s  discretion  would 
deprive  him  of  the  ability  to  exercise  the 
full  authority  of  his  office  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  and,  in  crisis,  to  act 
promptly  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

The  philosophy  and  approach  of  both 
great  political  parties  in  this  country  un¬ 
der  both  President  Truman  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  recognized  that  only 
the  President  can  act  in  the  area  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  This  is  a  realistic  and 
proper  approach.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
constitutional  approach.  Surely  we  will 
give  no  less  discretionary  authority  to 
President  Kennedy  than  we  have  given 
to  other  Presidents  since  the  inception  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  Surely  in  this  phase 
of  the  cold  war,  when  this  country  must 
be  alert  to  every  possible  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  relative  position  of  our 
own  country,  this  Congress,  dedicated  as 
it  is  to  the  preservation  of  freedom, 
would  not  willingly  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  engaged 
by  the  enemy,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
He  has  engaged  us  with  arms,  with  his 
own  foreign-aid  programs,  and  with  his 
conflicting  ideology.  If  we  do  not  help 
the  underdeveloped  nations  to  create 
prosperous  societies  which  they  are  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  defend  they  may  well  fall 
into  caretaker  status  of  the  Soviets.  We 
are  winning  this  struggle,  but  unless  our 
efforts  are  sustained  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  outcomq. 

The  issue  is  not  partisan.  It  is  Amer¬ 
ican.  It  is  vital.  It  is  an  exercise  in 
long-range  constructive  national  policy 
and  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]. 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  appear  before  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Affairs  to  discuss  H.R.  5666  on 
June  5,  1963,  now  encompassed  in  the 
amendment  I  will  offer  later  dealing  with 
a  limitation  on  our  contribution  to  all 
U.N.  assistance  agencies.  I  want  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  know  of  my 
appreciation  for  their  consideration  and 
tolerant  understanding  for  one  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  no  pretense  of  .sharing 
their  background  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  Yesterday,  just  prior  to 
close  of  debate  on  H.R.  7885,  I  inserted 
the  amendment,  and  some  background 
data  for  all  to  see,  page  14653. 

I  also  compliment  the  committee  for 
taking  a  first  step  toward  insuring  that 
U.S.  contributions  to  U.N.  assistance 
agencies  are  not  used  to  strengthen  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba. 

I  have  some  doubts  whether  this  will 
accomplish  the  objective,  or  will  merely 
result  in  American  dollars  going  in  one 
pocket  and  coming  out  the  other  bearing 
a  different  currency.  But  at  least, 
through  this  amendment,  the  committee 
has  demonstrated  its  concern  to  our  own 
U.N.  delegation  over  American  dollars 
being  used  to  strengthen  Communist  bloc 
governments. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic 
problem  remains,  and  it  involves  both 
money  and  principle.  In  a  previous  let¬ 
ter  I  have  tried  to  document  the  back¬ 
ground  leading  to  the  amendment  which 
I  first  offered  as  H.R.  5666  on  April  11, 
1963.  Many  will  recall  the  research  early 
this  year  leading  to  15  consecutive  re¬ 
ports  to  this  House,  and  in  the  Record. 

While  United  Nations  aid  to  Commu¬ 
nist-bloc  countries  is,  in  part,  responsible 
for  the  submission  of  my  amendment,  I 
want  to  stress  that  there  is  a  principle 
involved  here  which  would  be  just  as  true 
if  there  were  no  U.N.  aid  going  to  Com¬ 
munist-bloc  nations.  The  principle  of 
paying  one’s  fair  share  is  just  as  true  in 
international  organizations  as  it  is  in  the 
operation  of  a  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  that  is,  which  must  rely  on  volun¬ 
tary  rather  than  compulsory  subscrip¬ 
tions.  In  my  hometown  of  Springfield, 
Mo.,  we  have  a  progressive  chamber  of 
commerce  with  just  under  a  thousand 
members,  more  members,  it  is  true,  than 
belong  to  the  United  Nations,  though  if 
they  carve  up  a  few  more  countries  in 
Africa  they  will  soon  catch  up. 

In  my  hometown  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce — and  I  suspect  in  yours  also — 
each  member  pays  according  to  his  abil¬ 
ity  as  determined  by  many  things,  his 
gross  income,  number  of  employees,  and 
other  factors.  Large  members  pay  more 
than  smaller  members,  but  no  one  is 
exempt  and  each  is  expected  to  bear  his 
fair  share  of  the  load  of  working  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  also  a  voluntary  organization, 
to  which  members  may  or  may  not  join. 
Each  member  is  assessed  a  fair  share  of 
the  cost,  and  none,  however  poor  they 
allege  to  be,  are  exempt  from  paying 
their  assessed  dues. 

Back  in  the  82d  Congress,  a  law  was 
passed  establishing  a  statutory  limit  up¬ 
on  our  contribution.  It  was  determined 
that  the  United  States  would  not  pay 
more  than  33  V3  percent  of  the  assessed 
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budget  of  the  United  Nations.  It  was 
our  rightful  expectation,  that  even  this 
figure  would  be  reduced,  as  all  of  our 
aid  programs  began  to  take  their  effect 
and  other  nations  began  to  stand  on 
their  own  two  feet.  Even  though  the 
33 Mi-percent  figure  is  still  in  effect,  we 
are  in  fact  paying  only  32.02  percent  of 
the  assessed  U.N.  budget.  One  might 
draw  from  this,  the  conclusion  that,  how¬ 
ever  slowly,  other  nations  are  beginning 
to  pay  their  fair  share.  But,  other  fac¬ 
tors  have  taken  place  which  belies  this 
assumption.  Since  the  82d  Congress,  a 
number  of  so-called  voluntary  U.N. 
budgets  have  been  established — and  the 
State  Department  has  determined  that 
it  is  not  bound  by  the  previous  33 Ms-per¬ 
cent  limitation  in  its  subscription  to 
those  budgets.  Today,  in  fact  we  pay 
more  than  this  33V3-percent  limitation, 
to  10  of  the  28  U.N.  budgets.  In  some 
cases,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  pay  as 
much  as  100  percent,  and  have  been  do¬ 
ing  so  since  1959,  without  encouraging 
participation  by  others. 

The  only  limitation  applied  to  any  of 
these  voluntary  budgets  is  a  40-percent 
limitation  adopted  in  1961  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  respect  to  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund  and  the  U.N.  expanded  technical 
assistance  program. 

Now,  what  was  our  purpose  in  picking 
up  an  excess  share  of  the  price  for  these 
U.N.  assistance  programs,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  what  was  the  purpose  of 
those  who  man  the  “ivory  towers’’  at  the 
Department  of  State? 

When  I  first  involved  myself  in  this 
problem,  I  invited  representatives  from 
the  State  Department  to  visit  my  office 
for  a  discussion  of  the  issue.  They  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
contribute  more  than  our  fair  share  in 
order  to  show  other  countries,  how 
worthwhile  they  were  and  to  motivate 
their  participation. 

Overlooked  somehow,  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  so  long  as  we  were  willing  to 
pay  more  than  our  fair  share,  other 
countries  would  be  satisfied  with  paying 
less  than  theirs. 

Also  bear  in  mind  that  this  country 
does  not  share  directly  in  any  benefits 
from  any  of  these  programs  except  as  we 
contribute  from  something  hazily  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “better  world.”  For  us  in  a 
sense,  it  might  better  be  compared  to  a 
“United  Fund  drive”  than  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  We  put  in  and  others  take 
out. 

The  so-called  voluntary  programs 
for  which  we  give  a  State  Department 
a  free  hand  in  determining  our  contri¬ 
bution  are  now  as  great  or  greater  than 
the  assessed  U.N.  regular  budget.  We 
still  control  through  the  Congress,  the 
dog,  but  the  tail  has  outgrown  it,  and 
is  in  fact,  wagging  it. 

Have  we  motivated  increased  partici¬ 
pation  by  other  U.N.  members?  Is  this 
truly  an  international  program?  Has 
our  participation  in  even  a  so-called 
multilateral  program  eased  the  de¬ 
mands  on  our  own  foreign  aid  program? 
Let  us  look  at  the  record : 

Since  1959,  we  have  been  paying — and 
are  still  paying — 40  percent  of  both  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund  and  the  expanded 
technical  assistance  program.  We  have 


paid  100  percent  of  the  two  WHO  proj¬ 
ects — community  water  development  and 
research — since  1959  without  encourag¬ 
ing  any  participation,  let  alone  increased 
participation.  Our  share  of  the  U.N. 
Palestine  relief  program  has,  in  fact,  in¬ 
creased  from  67.48  percent  in  1949  to  its 
present  alltime  high  of  70  percent.  Ap¬ 
parently  we  are  almost  three  times  as 
concerned  about  this  problem  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined.  They  were 
squabbling  again  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic  as  late  as  yesterday.  I  wish 
we  could  be  as  concerned  about  another 
problem  only  90  miles  off  our  shore. 

Now  you  may  well  ask,  what  will  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  say 
when  we  suddenly  announce  to  the 
world  that  we  no  longer  intend  to  pay 
more  than  one-third  of  the  budget  for 
these  U.N.  programs?  Will  they  throw 
up  their  hands  in  terror?  Will  they  in¬ 
sist  that  we  go  on  being  not  one,  but  two 
Santa  Clauses — ours  and  the  U.N.’s? 

I  must  regretfully  confess,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  has  a  better  insight  than  does  our 
own  State  Department.  The  Soviet 
Union  contributes  no  more  to  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Fund  now  than  she  did  in  1959. 
Her  peldge  each  year,  then  and  now,  is 
a  nice  round  figure — $1  million.  That 
incidentally,  is  less  than  is  paid  by  the 
tiny  country  of  Switzerland.  She  puts 
out  propaganda  about  her  economic 
growth  and  overtaking  the  United 
States  but  her  contribution  to  this  in¬ 
ternational  aid  program  is  less  than  1 
percent  of  its  cost  compared  to  our  40 
percent.  Yet  she  shares  in  the  credit. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Fund  alone  has  grown  from  $10 
million  in  1959  to  $29  million  in  1963, 
an  increase  of  300  percent  while  the 
Soviet  Union — and  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  well — have  not  budged  an  inch, 
or  a  ruble — which  incidentally  they  also 
require. 

Furthermore,  Red  bloc  currencies  are 
mostly  in  nonconvertible  currencies,  so 
do  not  be  misled  by  figures  that  purport 
to  show  that  they  contribute  more  than 
they  receive.  Yugoslavia,  for  instance, 
receives  almost  10  times  as  much  as  she 
contributes.  And  yesterday’s  paper 
shows  Tito  and  Khrushchev  embracing 
as  though  they  were  Siamese  twins. 

Total  U.N.  aid  to  or  programed  for 
the  Red  bloc  in  1963-64  totals  93  proj¬ 
ects,  16  for  Cuba,  30  for  Poland,  32  for 
Yugoslavia,  3  for  Albania  and  23  inter¬ 
regional  projects  with  Red  nations  in¬ 
volved.  I  have  documented  each  of  these 
in  the  Congressional  Record — See  page 
1514,  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  aid,  these  so-called 
voluntary  programs,  are  being  channeled 
out  of  our  aid  funds.  We  are  really 
debating  on  this  floor,  not  one,  but  two 
aid  programs  to  which  we  contribute 
all  in  the  case  of  ours,  and  almost  all 
in  the  case  of  the  U.N.’s. 

We  examine  carefully  the  dirty  linen 
in  our  own  aid  closets,  the  jet  airports 
in  Afghanistan,  the  University  in  Ethi¬ 
opia,  and  so  forth.  We  barely  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  dirty  linen  in  the  U.N.  aid 
program.  The  press  does  not  bother 
with  them.  Yet  I  have  here  hundreds 
of  pages  listing  these  U.N.  assistance 
programs  in  detail  and  I  suggest  that 
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the  inefficiency  and  waste  in  many  of 
them  is  at  least  no  less,  and  probably  far 
more  than  our  own.  They  are  privileged 
sanctuary’s  as  far  as  our  own  GAO  and 
Comptroller  General  .  are  concerned. 
Worse,  they  admit  to  no  auditing  proven 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  sure  to  be 
made,  but  is  not  the  Children’s  Fund 
one  of  these  voluntary  agencies  and  how . 
can  you  be  against  children?  I  submit 
that  when  one  pays  a  third  of  the  total 
budget  of  any  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  say  that  one 
opposes,  or  does  not  believe  hv  being  kind 
to  children.  If  we  have  to  pay  more 
than  that,  then  we  may  as  well  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  argument 
involving  whether  we  should  get  the 
“U.N.  out  of  the  U.S.”  or  vice  versa.  I 
leave  that  to  others  to  debate  and  con¬ 
sider. 

In  fact  I  believe  that  adoption  of  my 
amendment  will  strengthen  the  U.N.  It 
will  serve  to  make  it  fiscally  responsible. 
It  may  even  serve  to  diminish  some  of 
the  outcries  against  the  organization  it¬ 
self.  It  will  give  our  own  State  Depart¬ 
ment  a  stronger  bargaining  position,  by 
substituting  law  for  the  option  of  a 
bureaucrat  who  is  subject  to  pressure. 
As  stated  on  this  floor  the  day  I  sub¬ 
mitted  H.R.  5666,  I  believe  in  and  want 
to  enhance  the  basic  principle  of  the 
U.N. 

But  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  type  of 
amendment,  it  will  surely  increase  the 
pressures  within  this  country  against 
the  U.N.  itself.  I  have  not  mentioned 
our  own  budget  deficit.  How  can  we 
continue  to  pay  more  than  our  fair 
share  of  U.N.  foreign  aid,  when  we  can¬ 
not  raise  enough  money  to  pay  for  our 
own  domestic  programs? 

Based  on  our  1962  expenditures,  for 
this  purpose,  I  estimate  the  savings  to 
be  in  excess  of  $38  million,  and  possibly 
as  high  as  $50  million.  If  other  coun¬ 
tries  fill  the  partial  vacuum,  our  expendi¬ 
tures  will  not  be  reduced  at  all,  but  at 
least  we  will  have  established  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  paying  our  fair  share,  and  not 
a  penny  more.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  .dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Wyman]. 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  15  years 
ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  the 
first  counsel  to  the  first  joint  congres¬ 
sional  comnfittee  established  by  this 
House  and  the  Senate  to  watch  over  our 
first  foreign  aid  programs.  In  the  course 
of  this  work  I  traveled  in  Europe  and 
the  Mideast  submitting  reports  to  the 
Congress  consistently  critical  of  the 
levels  of  our  foreign  spending.  The  sit¬ 
uation  has  not  changed  to  this  day. 

In  the  beginning — in  the  days  of  what 
might  be  described  as  the  reconstruction 
of  a  war-ravaged  Europe  after  World 
War  II — there  was  a  genuine  need  for 
a  reasonably  sound  foreign  aid  program 
to  get  disaster-stricken  countries  back 
on  their  economic  feet  and  to  help  them 
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establish  a  viable  economy.  As  the 
years  went  by,  however,  as  is  the  way 
with  all  Government  programs,  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  appropriations  came  to  be  an 
annual  built-in  fixture  with  a  hard  core 
of  Government  employee  protagonists 
and  a  coterie  of  financially  interested 
px-ivate  industrial  supporters.  Like  a 
cyst,  this  group  has  grown  harder  and 
harder  and  the  programs  wilder  and 
wilder  until  an  aroused  public  opinion 
a  few  years  back  toned  the  situation 
down  a  little  but  not  enough. 

Today,  15  years  later,  we  find  ourselves 
on  the  short  end  of  the  fiscal  stick.  A 
hundred  billion  dollars  has  been  spent 
when  twenty  would  have  done  the  job 
and  done  it  better  in  terms  of  the  tidal 
waves  of  competing  products  that  now 
inundate  the  American  market  from 
cheap  labor  sources  abroad. 

European  creditors  hold  $26  billion  of 
demands  on  our  dollars,  supposedly 
backed  by  only  $16  billion  worth  of  gold 
at  Fort  Knox.  The  European  Common 
Market,  vitalized  and  literally  created  jn 
large  measure  by  our  foreign  aid  assist¬ 
ance,  now  combines  against  us  in  world 
competitive  markets  when  it  is  in  its 
interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  well  said 
that  the  dollar  is  not  patriotic.  In  the 
same  vein,  it  should  perhaps  be  observed 
in  retrospect  that  Americans  are  gener¬ 
ous  to  the  point  of  profligacy  and  naive 
to  the  point  of  recklessness.  There  are 
100  nations  of  the  world  to  be  aided  in 
this  bill.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
debate  on  this  bill  I  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  bill 
that  required  a  nation  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  a  gift  to  have  an  imbalanced 
budget.  There  was  not.  There  is  not. 
Under  this  bill  it  is  possible  to  take  money 
from  the  American  people  by  taxes,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  national  debt  and  further  ag¬ 
gravating  an  already  unbalanced  budget, 
and  give  the  money  away  to  a  foreign 
nation  that  has  no  debt  and  has  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget.  This  is  ridiculous.  It  is 
wrong.  It  is  another  illustration  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  And  it  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  the  President  or  those  in  the 
executive  branch  in  charge  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  not  give  this  money  to  a 
country  that  doesn’t  need  it  for  this  has 
been  done  again  and  again  and  again. 
The  question  seems  to  be  what  con¬ 
stitutes  need  and  there  are  always  so 
many  ways  of  devising  so  many  needs  if 
the  right  person  is  persuaded  by  the  right 
pressures  that  a  need  should  be  found. 
We  have  a  real  need,  an  acute  need,  for 
these  dollars  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  convinced 
that  this  country  should  end  foreign  aid 
on  a  grant  basis.  This  conviction  has 
ripened  to  a  certainty  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  mounting  national  debt.  We 
have  no  valid  reason  to  give  deficit  dol¬ 
lars  charged  to  the  next  generation  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  guise  of  foreign 
aid.  It  is  morally  wrong  and  fiscally 
irresponsible  to  do  in  foreign  affairs  what 
is  prohibited  by  our  Constitution  in  do¬ 
mestic  affairs.  We  cannot  raise  money 
by  taxes  and  give  it  to  private  institu¬ 
tions.  We  should  not  be  able  to  collect 


money  by  taxes  and  give  it  to  foreign 
governments.  This  is  something  that 
Congress  should  have  imposed  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  upon  an  unwilling  Executive 
many  long  years  and  many  tens  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  ago.  We  need  a  pro¬ 
found  change  in  foreign  policy.  No 
more  money  giveaway  programs  from  a 
country  facing  bankruptcy. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  from  this  bill 
all  gifts  and  grants  of  purely  economic 
assistance  without  military  significance. 

I  shall  do  this  with  full  confidence  that 
I  am  keeping  faith  with  the  American 
people  who  are  fed  to  the  teeth  with 
paying  with  borrowed  dollars  for  largely 
useless  foreign  gifts.  And  this  is  not  to 
say  that  we  dislike  our  foreign  friends  or 
that  in  any  sense  we  are  less  friendly 
toward  them  nor  less  inclined  to  look  out 
for  their  best  interests.  It  is  just  that 
the  hour  has  come  that  we  need  to  con¬ 
serve  our  resources  here  at  home.  We 
need  to  tighten  our  outflow  and  to  bring 
into  balance  the  expenditures  of  Govern¬ 
ment  with  its  revenues.  Let  us  face  it. 
Let  us  have  the  courage  to  say,  “No  more 
of  this  foolishness.”  Instead  of  yielding 
to  the  pressures  of  the  foreign  lobbyists, 
the  AID  propaganda  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  do-gooders,  let  us  do  something 
for  Americans  first  for  a  change. 

In  this  day  of  vastly  expensive  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  such  as  the  moonshot,  a 
nation  in  debt  over  $308  billion  -and 
spending  at  a  rate  of  a  billion  a  month 
more  than  it  receives  in  Government  rev¬ 
enues  must  call  a  halt  to  giveaway  pro¬ 
grams. 

To  the  extent  that  this  legislation  au¬ 
thorizes  loans  upon  reasonable  collateral 
and  over  a  reasonable  term  of  years  and 
with  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  I  do 
not  object.  Likewise,  with  military  as¬ 
sistance  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
essential  and  not  procurable  elsewhere 
during  this  fiscal  year.  Even  here,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  extent  that  such  military  as¬ 
sistance  is  by  grant — which  means  gift — 
I  believe  it  important  that  our  friends 
should  realize  that  those  that  can  afford 
it  and  that  want  such  military  protec¬ 
tion  should  be  required  to  pay  for  it 
rather  than  have  it  given  to  them. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
pay  for  it.  If  hard  currencies  are  not 
available,  the  payment  may  be  by  barter 
or  other  forms  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  has  no 
reasonable  alternative  to  this  course  of 
action.  Program  after  program  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Congress  without  any  fund¬ 
ing  whatsoever.  Many  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  authorized  by  the  House 
at  levels  considered  by  the  House  to  be 
prudent  only  to  have  the  Senate  increase 
them  by  more  hundreds  of  millions. 
This  leaves  the  spadework  to  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  even  within  these  committees 
there  is  an  indisposition  among  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  protect  the  economy  and  to 
achieve  balance  in  the  budget  necessary 
to  preserve  the  fiscal  strength  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Lacking  the  will  in  the  executive 
branch  and  facing  strong  pressures  that 
too  often  put  political  considerations 


above  the  public  interest,  there  is  only 
one  course  today  for  this  House  to  take 
in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  This 
is  to  reduce  it  substantially  and  this  I 
am  confident  the  House  will  vote  to  do. 
It  is  not  as  though  there  was  nothing 
left.  It  is  not  as  though  there  was  &  radi¬ 
cal  cutoff.  There  are  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  pipeline  authorized,  appropriated, 
but  unspent. 

For  the  sake  of  ourselves,  our  children, 
our  savings,  our  insurance  and  for  sim¬ 
ilar  vital  concerns  of  every  American 
man,  woman,  and  child,  I  plead  with  the 
House  to  stand  firm  for  America,  cut  out 
this  foolishness  and  act  decisively  to 
weed  out  the  waste  and  the  giveaway  in 
these  foreign  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  the  people’s  in¬ 
terest  that  this  bill  should  be  amended 
to  eliminate  authority  for  any  more 
giveaway  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman],  for  his  very 
fine  presentation.  His  remarks  and  his 
reasoning  regarding  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  are  sound  and  responsible  indeed. 

I  support  his  position  and  am  pleased 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks, 
and  also  those  appropriate  and  excellent 
remarks  made  earlier  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin]. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I,  too,  would  like  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rGin&rks  ) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  subject  of  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  has  indeed  become  a  subject 
of  great  controversy.  Some  criticism  is 
warranted  and  some  is  not.  This,  of 
course,  is  to  be  expected  during  a  debate 
such  as  is  now  being  conducted  and  I 
believe  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem  will  be  the  end  result.  Thank 
God  we  have  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
views  under  this  great  system  of  ours. 

After  listening  to  many  of  the  re¬ 
marks,  I  have  concluded  that  there  is  a 
very  definite  trend  taking  place  today — 
a  trend  that  reflects  a  basic  change  of 
direction — in  our  philosophy  relating  to 
foreign  aid — a  trend  toward  greater  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  private  sector  and  a  lesser 
emphasis  in  the  public  sector,  in  funding 
recommended  programs.  I  believe  the 
credit  for  this  trend  must  be  shared 
three  ways.  First,  a  disturbed  electorate 
has  advised  the  Members  of  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  general  philosophy 
and  administration  of  past  programs. 
Second,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  worked  diligently  in  a  very  difficult 
area  to  adopt  amendments  directing 
more  recognition  to  the  private  sector. 
Third,  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  introduced  and  are  adopt¬ 
ing  amendments  carrying  out  this  trend. 
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Some  people  have  been  criticized  for 
accepting  this  attitude — some  even  sug¬ 
gest  that  people  who  vote  for  these 
amendments  are  against  helping  the 
people  of  foreign  lands  to  a  better  way 
of  life.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  I  believe  the  trend  that  is 
taking  place  this  session  will  set  the 
stage  for  future  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
I  believe  we  must  remember  one  thing — 
a  government-to-government  program 
will  always  have  limitations  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  private  enterprise  system.  A 
people-to-people  program  with  greater 
emphasis  in  the  private  sector  has  no 
limitations.  For  those  who  ask  for  a 
constructive  alternative,  I  suggest  they 
recognize  this  basic  trend.  Herein  lies 
the  foreign  aid  program  of  the  future. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
stein] . 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first,  I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan]  ,  on  his  wonderful  job  in  guiding  this 
foreign  aid  bill  to  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
successful  conclusion.  But,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  so  long  as  there  is  a  cold  war,  just 
so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
tend  foreign  aid.  Even  after  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  it  still  will  be  necessary  to 
aid  those  still  impoverished  and  under¬ 
developed  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  indulging  in  generali¬ 
ties  is  very  simple,  but  that  is  no  answer. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  here 
that  I  unequivocally  favor  this  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aid  given  by  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  effect  an  immediate 
and  dramatic  change  in  the  world  situ¬ 
ation.  The  problems  are  too  big  and  the 
resources  available  too  small.  Nonethe¬ 
less  our  efforts  must  be  continued,  for, 
over  time,  they  will  have  an  enormous 
effect  upon  the  world’s  economic  struc¬ 
ture.  It  has  often  been  said  that  a  man 
fights  better  when  he  is  hungry  than 
when  he  Is  satisfied.  A  starving  man 
will  always  be  fair  game  for  any  milita¬ 
ristic  activity.  Only  when  people  are 
adequately  fed,  house,  and  clothed  will 
lasting  peace  be  assured.  Lasting  peace 
is  a  goal  that  has  been  pursued  through¬ 
out  the  ages.  Our  aid  program  is  one  of 
the  means  used  in  this  pursuit. 

To  date,  I  believe  that  we  can  be 
pleased  with  the  results  of  our  efforts. 
In  the  past  15  years  only  one  country 
has  been  seized  by  the  delusion  that  is 
communism.  Only  Cuba  has  chosen  to 
embrace  the  fallacious  Marxist  ideology. 
No  other  country  has  chosen  the  Com¬ 
munist  road. 

I  will  not  say  that  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  solely  responsible  for  this  oc¬ 
currence.  But  it  has  played  a  major 
role.  A  reduction  in  our  aid  allotments 
would  not  spell  catastrophe,  nor  would 
doubling  the  expenditures  cause  an  im¬ 
mediate  millenium.  The  problem  is  not 
susceptible  to  quick  solutions  and  facile 
schemes.  Rather  it  must  be  met  in 


many  ways.  Our  aid  programs  make 
provision  for  many  of  the  necessary 
components,  such  as  grants,  loans,  in¬ 
centives  to  private  investment,  and  food 
shipments.  These  programs  must  be 
continued.  This  country  which  has  been 
blessed  with  vast  natural  resources,  with 
a  geographic  position  that  has  spared  it 
the  devastation  of  many  wars,  and  with 
a  diverse  and  highly  skilled  population 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  help  those  who 
have  been  less  fortunate.  Moreover,  this 
aid  is  certainly  required  by  the  national 
interest  of  this  country. 

We  cannot  stand  alone  against  the 
Communist  menace.  Only  if  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  strong  and  independent 
can  we  be  assured  of  survival.  The  aid 
program  is  not  in  itself  a  solution,  but 
it  is  a  vital  component  of  any  long  range 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  present  situation. 
Morally,  aid  is  right;  politically,  it  is 
sound;  strategically,  it  is  mandatory. 

I  will  not  make  dire  predictions  of 
what  will  happen  if  we  discontinue  our 
aid  programs,  nor  will  I  suggest  that 
these  programs  are  a  panacea  for  our 
international  problems.  They  are  nei¬ 
ther — but  they  are  a  significant  imple¬ 
mentation  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Foreign  policy  is  what  results  from  a 
careful  weighing  of  facts,  goals,  and 
assumptions  relating  to  the  international 
scene.  Foreign  aid,  like  military  prep¬ 
arations  and  diplomacy,  is  one  of  the 
tools  by  which  foreign  policy  is  imple¬ 
mented.  It  is  in  no  way  isolated  from 
the  objectives  of  a  country’s  foreign 
policy.  Rather  it  is  a  means  of  achiev¬ 
ing  these  objectives. 

There  is  no  precise  figure  that  can  be 
given  as  that  of  good  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Relative  to  other  countries  we 
can  consider  ourselves  generous.  Yet  we 
have  given  more  primarily  because  we 
have  more  to  give.  Though  our  current 
aid  program  involves  billions  of  dollars, 
we  are  currently  giving,  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product,  far  less  than 
France. 

Now  we  must  face  the  question:  “What 
is  the  long-range  goal  of  the  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy?”  As  generally  stated,  our 
international  efforts  are  directed  toward 
creating  the  conditions  under  which  the 
people  of  the  world’s  nations  will  be  free 
to  govern  themselves  and  to  seek  to 
improve  their  living  standard.  This  is 
a  goal.  It  does  not  contain  a  statement 
of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  further  its 
achievement.  These  steps  must  be  out¬ 
lined  in  a  well-defined  policy.  Now  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  not  usually  deplored  as  a 
means  of  achieving  this  goal.  However, 
aid  is  combated  on  the  grounds  that  ex¬ 
penditures  in  other  areas  are  more  im¬ 
portant  for  our  national  interest.  Thus 
the  need  for  a  balanced  budget  and  a  not 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  is 
often  considered  as  preempting  the  need 
for  a  foreign  aid  program. 

Since  these  are  the  two  arguments 
most  often  used  to  oppose  foreign  aid, 
I  shall  consider  them  separately. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  terminat¬ 
ing  all  our  aid  program,  we  would  allevi¬ 
ate  our  current  budget  deficit.  However, 
it  seems  apparent  that  the  international 
repercussions  of  such  a  move  would  be 
far  greater  than  its  salutary  effects  on 
the  domestic  economy. 
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With  respect  to  military  aid,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  it  is  probably  the 
least  costly  means  available  to  us  of  as¬ 
suring  our  national  security.  What  other 
means  are  at  our  disposition?  We  could 
give  no  military  assistance  and,  instead, 
use  only  our  own  troops  and  material 
to  defend  the  nations  we  are  now  aiding. 
This  would  obviously  be  far  more  costly 
than  our  present  programs.  Another 
possibility  is  that  of  relying  on  the  United 
Nations  to  defend  the  free  world  coun¬ 
tries.  This  also  would  prove  more  costly 
because  the  United  States  has  always 
provided  the  lion’s  share  of  U.N.  funds. 
Thus  it  seems  certain  that  our  present 
programs,  which  concentrate  80  percent 
of  our  military  aid  in  10  countries,  are, 
on  a  cost-performance  basis,  the  opti¬ 
mum  solution  for  our  defense  problems. 

Concerning  our  development  aid,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  has  proved  reasonably 
successful  in  maintaining  stability  in 
certain  countries  by  raising  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  thereby  reducing  the 
unrest  that  is  bred  by  poverty.  If  by  this 
aid,  we  have  changed  conditions  which 
otherwise  would  have  called  for  military 
intervention  by  the  United  States,  then 
it  is  highly  likely  that  we  have  actually 
saved  money  by  the  aid  program.  It  is 
certain  that  we  have  saved  prestige. 

Regarding  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  I  can  only  remind  you  that  80 
percent  of  U.S.  aid  is  tied  to  purchases 
in  the  United  States.  Thus  of  every  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  given  in  aid,  only  $200  million 
is  used  for  purchasing  goods  outside  the 
United  States.  The  other  $800  million 
is  used  to  buy  U.S.  products.  Thus  the 
deficit  caused  by  foreign  aid  payments 
is  far  smaller  than  is  generally  known 
and  is  not  responsible  for  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  deficit. 

Moreover,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
budget  deficit  increase  caused  by  our  aid 
expenditures  actually  has  a  salutary  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  economy  in  that  it  provides 
for  the  utilization  of  plant,  men,  and 
equipment  that  would  otherwise  lie  idle. 
Thus,  since  our  aid  program  is  so  exten¬ 
sively  tied  to  purchases  in  the  United 
States,  it  serves  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
economy  and  results  in  a  definite  alle¬ 
viation  of  our  unemployment  problems. 

Another  aspect  of  the  U.S.  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  encouragement  of  invest¬ 
ments  by  individuals.  Only  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  government  and  the  individual 
will  be  able  to  surmount  the  enormous 
economic  difficulties  of  many  countries. 
The  role  played  by  private  investors  will 
increase  as  countries  succeed  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  economic  infrastructure 
needed  by  any  business  venture.  Once 
these  countries  have  an  adequate  net¬ 
work  of  roads,  electricity,  and  available 
sources  of  water,  private  investors  will 
begin  to  build  plants  to  provide  for  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  goods.  The 
employment  they  provide  will  raise  in¬ 
comes,  thereby  making  possible  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  these  new  commodities. 

Our  economic  aid  program  plays  an 
important  role  in  providing  for  the  long¬ 
term  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
short-term  aspects  of  our  security  prob¬ 
lems  are  under  the  purview  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs.  However,  the 
United  States  constitutes  an  increasing¬ 
ly  smaller  percentage  of  the  world’s  peo- 
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pie.  Thus  military  might  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  Only  if  the  peoples  of  the  world 
achieve  a  reasonable  living  standard 
coupled  with  individual  freedom  will  sta¬ 
bility  ever  be  achieved.  The  U.S.  aid 
program  plays  a  large  role  in  the  quest 
for  this  stability. 

This  quest  is  rarely  -an  easy  one.  Too 
often  the  potential  gains  in  a  country’s 
standard  of  living  are  overshadowed  by 
the  rising  expectations  of  its  people  and 
by  a  population  that  expands  faster  than 
the  economy.  Yet  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  does  not  mean  that  it  should  not  be 
undertaken.  The  problems  will  only  in¬ 
crease  in  the  future.  Thus,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  our  efforts  be  continued. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  make  one 
point  clear.  I  am  in  no  way  advocating 
that  the  United  States  blithely  offer  its 
largess  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
or  that  it  support  any  project  that  is  sug¬ 
gested.  The  Clay  report  made  clear  the 
dangers  of  our  attempting  to  do  too 
much  for  too  many.  In  distributing  our 
aid  we  must  be  extremely  careful  to  sup¬ 
port  only  those  projects  that  will  benefit 
the  affected  communities  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  we  must  ascertain  that  the 
recipient  country  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
its  share  of  the  task.  Too  many  times 
have  we  built  superhighways  for  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  few  cars,  or  provided 
electric  equipment  to  countries  that  have 
inadequate  electricity.  Any  project  we 
support  should  be  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  concerning  its  feasibility  and 
necessity  before  an  aid  commitment  is 
made.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  bill 
now  considered  assures  that  these  in¬ 
vestigations  will  be  made. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett], 

(Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  some  years  ago  when  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  placed  a  3 -year  limi¬ 
tation  on  authorizations,  killing  them 
automatically  when  they  had  not  been 
used  for  that  time,  many  cries  of  alarm 
went  up.  But  practice  has  shown  this  to 
be  not  only  a  money  saving  device  but  a 
method  of  concentrating  primary  efforts 
on  places  of  primary  need.  No  one  would 
want  to  return  to  the  old  system.  I  hope 
we  can  apply  this  principle  to  foreign 
aid.  There  are  many  other  places  where 
the  legislation  before  us  should  be  tight¬ 
ened  up. 

Although  I  have  much  more  often  than 
not,  voted  for  foreign  aid,  I  am  seriously 
considering  voting  against  this  bill  as  a 
protest  against  the  extravagance  of  this 
legislation  when  measured  against  to¬ 
day’s  circumstances. 

Two  facts  of  life  in  1963  require  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  be  tightly  limited. 
The  first  is  the  alarming  outflow  of  gold 
from  America,  the  balance-of -payments 
deficit.  Even  France’s  President  de 
Gaulle  has  suggested  curtailment  of 
American  aid  as  the  logical  way  to  meet 
this  crisis.  The  stability  of  the  American 
dollar  is  of  international  concern,  not 
just  a  domestic  problem  here. 

The  other  fact  is  that  most  economists 
and  practically  every  sector  of  American 
society,  including  the  leadership  of  both 


management  and  labor,  have  demanded 
a  substantial  tax  cut  in  1963.  This,  in 
the  presence  of  a  tremendous  national 
deficit,  both  accumulated  and  current,  is 
a  phenomenal  thing.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  most  of  my  constituents  want  the 
tax  cut  but  that  they  want  it  with  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  in  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures.  Foreign  aid  is  admittedly  a  loosely 
managed  program  when  compared  with 
domestic  programs  like  defense  and  pub¬ 
lic  works.  The  charitable  parts  of  it  are 
of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

For  these  reasons  our  country  should 
have  only  a  limited  foreign  aid  program 
in  1963.  The  presence  of  over  $7  billion 
in  the  pipeline,  already  committed  by  our 
country,  allows  a  flexibility  that  could 
include  an  actual  2-year  moratorium; 
and  in  the  present  circumstances  that 
would  seem  wiser  to  me  than  a  liberal, 
relatively  unchecked  program  of  the  type 
we  have  had  in  the  past. 

A  negative  vote  on  this  bill  cannot 
be  sustained  on  the  theory  that  the  bill 
is  all  bad.  Far  from  it.  There  is  much 
good  in  the  bill;  but  in  1963  with  the 
serious  financial  problems  facing  our 
country  we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to 
preserve  our  national  fiscal  strength. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan], 

(Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  while  I  have  always  been  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  foreign  aid  to  as¬ 
sist  other  nations  to  achieve  independ¬ 
ence,  fi’eedom  and  self-sustaining  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  I  have  also  made  it  clear 
that  we  should  be  vigilant  in  protecting 
the  interest  of  U.S.  citizens  and  in  re¬ 
quiring  the  program  be  administered 
in  the  interest  of  world  peace  and 
stability. 

In  this  regard  I  have  been  concerned 
particularly  with  the  granting  of  foreign 
aid  to  Egypt.  Ever  since  I  entered  the 
Congress,  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  continuance  of  aid  to  Nasser’s 
Egypt  have  been  a  constant  concern. 
When  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  before  us 
in  1961  and  again  in  1962, 1  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  inclusion  of  strong  language  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  make  clear  the  Con¬ 
gress’  deep  concern  over  the  discrimina¬ 
tory  practices  of  Arab  States  against 
American  citizens.  I  have  introduced 
resolutions  in  the  87th  and  88th  Con¬ 
gresses  which  clearly  articulated  this 
concern. 

I  have  also  voiced  great  anxiety  over 
the  increasing  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  have  introduced  House  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  152  urging  the  President 
to  use  his  good  offices  to  negotiate  with 
the  states  in  the  Middle  East  an  agree¬ 
ment  banning  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  that  area.  The  resolution 
also  urges  that  the  United  States  takes 
all  necessary  and  appropriate  action  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  existing 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines  in  the  Near 
East. 

As  we  consider  H.R.  7885,  we  are  faced 
again  with  the  question  of  foreign  aid 
to  Egypt.  Nasser  has  not  halted  his  ag¬ 
gressive  designs  in  the  Middle  East. 


Nasser’s  determination  to  destroy  the 
democracy  of  Israel  is  adamant.  His  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Government  of  Jordan  con¬ 
tinues.  A  large  Egyptian  force  remains 
in  Yemen.  Nasser’s  action  in  Yemen  is 
of  particular  concern  since  he  has  not 
yet  lived  up  to  the  agreement  negotiated 
on  April  8,  1963,  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker.  According  to  the 
agreement  between  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  Nas¬ 
ser  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops.  Nas¬ 
ser  has  ~also  been  a  disrupting  force  in 
Africa.  In  recent  years  in  the  Congo, 
Liberia,  and  Sierra  Leone,  United  Arab 
Republic  diplomats  have  been  asked  to 
leave. 

Nasser’s  various  activities  have  cre¬ 
ated  great  unrest  and  increased  tensions 
in  a  critical  area  of  the  world.  The  arms 
buildup  in  Egypt,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  most  menacing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1955  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  been  receiving  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  increasing  quantities  and 
sophistication.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  provide  ap¬ 
proximately  $450  million  worth  of  arms 
to  Egypt  during  the  3-year  period  1961- 
64.  In  June  1963,  a  15-man  United 
Arab  Republic  military  delegation 
headed  by  Field  Marshal  Amer  went 
to  Moscow  to  negotiate  a  new  weapons 
agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  has  pro¬ 
vided  Egypt  with  modern  up-to-date 
weapons.  Nasser  has  received  the 
long-range  Soviet  “Badger”  bomber,  the 
Mig-21  fighter  plane — there  are  rumors 
that  Egypt  will  be  receiving  the  Mig- 
23 — the  only  really  heavy  tank  available 
in  the  Middle  East — the  JS-3,  air-to-air 
missiles,  ground-to-air  missiles,  sea-to- 
shore  missiles,  and  about  10  submarines. 
In  addition,  Egypt  has  received  from  the 
Soviet  Union  a  very  large  number  of  re¬ 
coilless  guns,  other  items  of  artillery, 
transport  planes,  helicopters,  a  number 
of  TU-54  medium  tanks,  armored  per¬ 
sonnel  carriers,  as  well  as  small  arms. 
Egyptian  officers  have  been  trained  in 
Soviet  bloc  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  massive  Egyptian 
arms  buildup,  German  scientists  have 
been  working  in  Egypt  on  missile  and 
nuclear  warhead  development.  Recent 
evidence  was  introduced  in  a  trial  in 
Switzerland,  and  repoi-ted  in  the  New 
Yoi-k  Times  on  June  10,  1963,  that  Egypt 
has  bought  $1  million  worth  of  fission-, 
able  materials,  including  deadly  cobalt, 
from  Great  Bi'itain  and  Canada. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  presei-vation  of  world 
peace  to  facilitate  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East  by  giving  aid  to  Egypt. 
Foreign  assistance  to  Egypt  has  been  sub¬ 
stantial.  From  fiscal  year  1956  through 
fiscal  year  1963  U.S.  economic  aid  to 
Egypt  totaled  about  $700  million.  Eco¬ 
nomic  aid  under  this  act  for  fiscal  year 
1963  totaled  $48.6  million.  Also  in  fiscal 
year  1963  Egypt  received  the  equivalent 
of  $140  million  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

The  committee  repoi’t  on  H.R.  7885 
at  page  5  states : 

The  committee  believes  that  an  arms  race 
cancels  out  the  salutary  effects  of  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  and  accentuates  the  threat 
of  a  new  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
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The  committee  urges: 

Our  aid  to  Israel  and  the  Arab  States 
should  be  administered  so  as  to  discourage 
conflict  and  to  promote  stability  in  the  area. 

Section  306  of  H.R.  7885,  the  bill  before 
us,  states: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  is  engaging 
in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts 
directed  against — 

(1)  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  act. 

I  strongly  support  section  306.  I  now 
put  the  President,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  notice  that  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  insure  that  the  future 
administration  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  conforms  to  this  unambiguous  pol¬ 
icy  directive  of  the  Congress. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  its  report  on  H.R.  7885  fur¬ 
ther  states  at  page  5 : 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  with¬ 
holding  of  economic  assistance  from  those 
countries  which  persist  in  policies  of  belliger¬ 
ence  and  in  preparations  for  their  execution 
and  to  entering  into  security  guarantees  with 
those  nations  that  would  be  willing  to  make 
appropriate  commitments  for  promoting 
peace  and  stability  in  the  area. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affffairs  de¬ 
serves  commendation  for  its  wisdom.  It 
is  time  for  the  United  States  to  reap¬ 
praise  its  policy  in  the  Middle  East  with  a 
view  to  promoting  peace  and  stability  in 
that  area.  The  committee  has  laid  down 
guidelines  for  such  a  reappraisal,  and  I 
hope  that  its  initiative  will  not  be  disre¬ 
garded. 

Although  today  I  have  emphasized  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  and  Nas¬ 
ser’s  determination  to  destroy  Israel,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Egypt 
and  other  Arab  States  receiving  U.S.  aid 
still  persist  in  discriminating  against 
American  citizens.  The  Committee 
points  out  at  page  10  of  the  report  that: 

Some  Near  Eastern  countries  have  eased 
travel  restrictions  affecting  American  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Jewish  faith.  However,  forward 
movement  has  been  slow  and  further  effort 
is  required. 

Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  includes  a  non¬ 
discrimination  declaration.  This  sec¬ 
tion  must  be  fully  implemented.  This 
firm  policy  declaration  by  the  Congress 
against  discrimination  against  American, 
citizens  has  no  doubt  played  a  substan¬ 
tial  role  in  whatever  progress  has  been 
made.  However,  the  administration 
must  vigorously  pursue  this  policy. 
Arab  nations  must  be  told  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  that  they  cannot  on  the  one 
hand  expect  to  receive  money  from  all 


American  taxpayers  and  on  the  other 
hand  discriminate  against  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  H.R. 
7885  and  the  accompanying  report  spell 
out  the  sense  of  Congress  that  foreign 
aid  must  be  administered  in  the  interest 
of  world  peace. 

No  assistance  is  to  be  provided  to  any 
country  which  the  President  finds  is  en¬ 
gaging  in,  or  preparing  for,  aggressive 
military  efforts  directed  against  any 
country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  act.  I  interpret  this  lan¬ 
guage  to  mean  that  Egypt  shall  not 
receive  assistance  as  long  as  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  prepare  for  aggression  against 
the  democracy  of  Israel,  our  steadfast 
friend  in  the  Middle  East. 

Those  who  advocate  a  policy  of  ag¬ 
gression  and  take  actions  calculated  to 
destroy  their  neighbors  and  disrupt  the 
security  of  the  world  can  no  longer  look 
forward  to  aid  from  the  United  States  if 
the  policy  expressed  in  this  bill  is 
adopted  and  carried  out. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Chelf], 

(Mr.  CHELF  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  soon 
after  World  War  n,  when  many  of  our 
allies  were  broke,  desperate,  frustrated, 
disillusioned  and  even  hungry,  we  in  the 
United  States  came  up  with  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan  to  give  aid  and  succor  to 
them.  This  was  not  only  a  charitable 
act  but  it  kept  many  free  nations  of  the 
world  from  sinking  financially  and  it 
prevented  many  others  from  being  taken 
over  by  communism.  Upon  this  premise, 
I  have  supported  foreign  aid  for  the  past 
15  years. 

I  can  recall  an  expression  which  I  used 
in  a  House  speech  over  a  decade  ago  in 
which  I  urged  the  passage  of  such  legis¬ 
lation.  I  said: 

It  is  most  difficult  to  teach  a  man  de¬ 
mocracy  on  an  empty  stomach. 

However,  the  original  1948  idea,  intent, 
purpose  and  mission  of  the  Marshall  plan 
has  been  accomplished. 

A  decade  and  a  half  later,  we  are  still 
taking  care  of  the  needs  of  not  just  our 
former  allies,  but  out  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  110  duly  recognized  nations  of 
the  world  today,  we  are  aiding  directly 
or  indirectly  100  of  them.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  U.S.  gold  is  melting 
away?  We  simply  cannot  take  the  whole 
world  on  to  support.  It  is  like  the  head 
of  a  household  running  off  his  own  fam¬ 
ily  in  order  to  take  in  all  of  the  neighbors 
on  the  block. 

Through  the  intervening  years  this 
saddle  of  giving  away  our  heritage  has 
grown  most  heavy  and  the  bellyband 
that  holds  it  on  is  strapped  so  tightly 
that  it  is  rubbing  sores  into  the  already 
raw  backs  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
To  feed,  clothe,  house  and  give  succor 
to  our  friends  after  World  War  n  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism  is  one  thing  but  trying  to  solve  all 
of  the  problems  of  100  nations  and  to 
support  their  governments,  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing. 

Oh  yes,  the  proponents  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  argue  loud  and  long — as  they  have 
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for  years — that  90  percent  of  all  of  these 
billions — sent  abroad — is  spent  here  in 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  given  away  over  $100  billion  since 
this  endless  program  was  originated. 
The  proponents  also  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  this  money  appropriated  and 
spent  comes  out  of  our  store  of  goods  and 
that  we  are  absolutely  depleting  our  own 
resources  and  permanently  “gutting”  our 
economy. 

I  ask  you,  What  good  is  the  90  percent 
of  the  funds  spent  with  our  industry  and 
economy  when  we  wind  up  giving  it  all 
away  to  those  overseas  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  our  taxpayers?  For  instance, 
look  at  our  gold  situation:  $15,800  mil¬ 
lion  is  our  estimated  balance  at  Fort 
Knox  today,  $12,300  million  is  needed  to 
back  our  dollar.  According  to  simple 
arithmetic,  this  leaves  $3,500  million  “in 
the  green.”  However,  I  have  bad  news 
for  you.  There  are  foreign  claims  against 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  tune  of  $20,500 
million.  Deducting  the  $3,500  million 
balance  from  their  foreign  claims  leaves 
us  with  a  face-reddening  deficit  of  $17 
billion.  Add  to  this  sad  picture  the  $8 
billion  in  foreign  commitments  and  other 
obligations,  and  we  find  ourselves  deeper 
in  the  red,  to  the  high  note  of  $25  bil¬ 
lion.  And  this  does  not  include  our  pres¬ 
ent  $285  billion  Federal  debt  which,  as 
you  know,  the  other  day  was  increased  to 
$309  billion.  As  Representative  Rich 
used  to  say:  “Where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money?”  I  say  to  you:  We  do  not 
have  it  because  we  are  overdrawn  at  the 
bank. 

My  colleagues,  I  represent  the  Fourth 
District  of  Kentucky  which  Includes  Fort 
Knox  where  our  gold  was  buried.  I  must 
inform  you  that  my  civilian  friends  in 
my  native  county  of  Hardin  tell  me  that 
this  gold  is  constantly  and  surrepti¬ 
tiously  on  the  move  out  of  its  depository 
there.  It  is  done  as  quietly  as  a  church 
mouse. 

On  my  trip  to  an  immigration  confer¬ 
ence  in  Geneva  last  fall  I  questioned 
many  bankers,  businessmen,  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  other  leaders  about  the 
strength  of  the  American  dollar  overseas. 
A  leading  European  banker  told  me  that 
he  sees  devaluation  of  the  dollar  as  an 
absolute  necessity.  He  suggested  that  if 
the  U.S.  payments  deficit  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  or  reduced,  the  dollar  has  a 
chance  to  regain  its  former  popularity 
among  the  world  currencies.  A  major 
worry,  this  gentleman  said,  for  the 
United  States  is  the  steady  and  per¬ 
sistent  loss  of  our  gold  reserve.  For  in¬ 
stance,  since  1950  we  have  been  forced 
to  ship  $7  billion  in  gold  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Businessmen  in  Europe  advise  me 
that  they  are  in  agreement  that  our  dol¬ 
lar  is  being  expected  to  carry  too  heavy 
a  load.  They  said  to  me  that  the  only 
long-term  solution  for  the  United  States 
is  to  cut  down  on  its  foreign  aid  and  its 
military  spending  abroad,  particularly  in 
the  Far  East. 

What  is  needed,  said  European  finan¬ 
ciers,  is  to  get  the  prosperous  countries 
of  Europe  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  communism.  They 
said  that  in  order  to  do  this,  we  ought 
to  give  some  worldwide  political  recogni¬ 
tion  to  these  nations  holding  our  I  O  U’s 
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payable  in  our  gold.  They  added  that  if 
we  did  this,  the  United  States  could  then 
expect  some  agreement  from  other  free 
nations  who  are  now  hoarding  the  gold 
which  we  ship  to  them  and  who  then 
would  be  more  inclined  to  share  the  U.S. 
financial  load  abroad. 

My  honest  belief  is,  as  a  result  of  my 
trip  last  fall,  that  Europeans  of  all  walks 
of  life  think  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  are  either  nuts  or  irresponsible 
to  continue  a  heavy  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  who  could  do  more  to 
help  themselves  or  who  could  borrow 
money  on  long-term  development  loans. 

An  economist  pointed  out  to  me  that 
German  bankers  are  particularly  un¬ 
happy  with  the  United  States  and  our 
aid  program.  I  was  informed  that  Ger¬ 
man  banks  have  a  policy  of  making  so- 
called  hard  loans  to  countries  who  want 
to  develop  their  resources.  It  was  said 
by  one  European  banker: 

The  world  has  substituted  the  American 
taxpayer  for  the  former  European  colonial 
system. . 

A  recent  study  by  me  reveals  that  all 
debts  in  the  United  States  add  up  to  more 
than  $1  trillion.  The  Federal  debt  is 
$303.5  billion  while  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  are  in  the  red  $73.7  billion. 
These  two  debts  total  $377.2  billion. 
However,  the  grand  total  of  all  of  our 
indebtedness,  Federal,  State,  local  and 
private,  adds  up  to  the  sum  of  $1  tril¬ 
lion  $17  billion  $300  million. 

Recently  the  Washington  Post  said : 

U.S.  gold  outgo  tops  $1  billion — deficit  in 
balance  of  payments  rises  In  second  quarter. 
This  country’s  deficit  in  the  International 
balance  of  payments  ran  considerably  more 
than  $1  billion  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  Department  of  Commerce  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Department  figures  could  add 
up  to  an  annual  deficit  of  $4.2  billion  for 
1.963  if  the  large  second  quarter  deficit  con¬ 
tinues  for  the  rest  of  1963.  Such  a  deficit 
could  result  in  a  loss  of  more  dollars  -than 
the  record  $3.9  billion  outflow  in  1960. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  far  too  busy 
spending  money  that  we  do  not  have,  on 
people  that  we  do  not  know,  to  impress 
people  who  hate  our  insides. 

Due  to  these  and  many  other  factors, 
as  a  former  supporter  of  this  program,  I 
am  casting  a  vote  for  what  I  consider  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  America  and 
which  I  believe  will  help  to  get  us  out 
of  “hock”  to  the  very  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  that  we  have  helped  to  survive 
over  the  past  15  years. 

The  boys  in  State,  Defense,  and  aid 
that  are  jointly  running  this  show  some¬ 
how  remind  me  of  the  egotistical  fellow 
who  was  imbued  with  the  belief  that  if 
he  had  never  been  bom,  people  would 
have  wondered  why. 

Since  we  are  flat  broke,  owe  over  $285 
billion  without  even  counting  the  many 
billions  that  the  Government  has  in¬ 
sured,  this  authorization  bill  today  for 
additional  foreign  aid  funds  is  about  as 
necessary  as  earmuffs  for  a  sick  bumble¬ 
bee  lost  in  a  nursery  hothouse.  Why? 
Because  we  now  have  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  so-called  pipeline  that  are  unspent 
funds.  Enough,  I  am  told,  to  run  this 
“freeloading”  mess  for  several  years 
without  the  additional  appropriation  of 


5  cents.  This  is  true  because  aid  abso¬ 
lutely  could  not,  even  with  all  of  their 
pipedreams,  come  up  with  an  idea  as 
to  just  where  they  could  give  these  funds 
away,  such  as  that  unneeded,  unneces¬ 
sary  steel  mill  in  India  that  would  cost 
$iy2  billion  and  on  which  over  $30  mil¬ 
lion  have  been  spent  for  preliminary 
studies. 

The  letter  that  all  of  us  received, 
signed  by  Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNa¬ 
mara,  stated,  among  other  things: 

As  we  view  our  *  *  *  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  »  *  •  the  continuing  crises  in 
Laos  and  Vietnam  *  *  *  we  believe  we  can¬ 
not  now  afford  to  retreat  in  our  foreign 
assistance  efforts. 

My  colleagues,  I  hate  to  say  this,  but 
ever  since  we  undertook  to  save  our 
friends  and  allies  back  in  1948,  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  foreign  aid  has  been  one  crisis 
after  another.  Frankly,  I  am  getting 
a  bit  “punchy”  at  the  constant  playing 
of  this  old,  broken  record.  Our  inability 
as  Members  of  Congress  to  shut  off  the 
water,  cool  the  boiler,  put  out  the  fire 
and  thereby  stop  the  flow  of  aid  which 
we  are  now  financially  incapable  of  giv¬ 
ing,  has  practically  ruined  our  country. 
I  repeat — the  primary  object,  intent  and 
original  purpose  of  the  Marshall  plan 
was  to  save  free  nations  from  commu¬ 
nism.  However,  today  these  very  same 
nations  have  not  only  been  saved  but 
they  hold  our  I O  U’s  for  the  gold  that  we 
do  not  now  have  in  my  Fourth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  Kentucky  at  Fort  Knox. 

In  summation,  I  am  reminded  of  that 
old  statement:  “Don’t  give  that  fellow 
on  the  floor  of  the  car  another  drink — 
because  he's  driving.”  Paraphrasing 
this,  I  would  say:  “Do  not  give  that  guy 
in  ‘AID’  another  dollar  while  he’s  lying 
on  the  floor  because  he  is  actually  at¬ 
tempting  to  drive  this  ‘handout  vehicle’ — 
and  without  any  steering  wheel  or 
brakes.” 

Shortly  after  World  War  n  most  all 
of  Europe  was  broke — knew  it — admit¬ 
ted  it — and  begged  us  for  help.  Today, 
the  situation  is  in  reverse.  We  are 
broke — do  not  know  it — will  not  admit 
it — and  are  throwing  our  dollars  away 
like  a  Bowery  bum  playing  mumble  peg 
with  the  D.T.’s. 

For  the  reasons  herein  stated,  I  shall 
vote  for  any  amendment  or  motion  to 
recommit  if  it  provides  for  a  reduction 
in  the  amount.  If  H.R.  7885  is  not  sub¬ 
stantially  cut,  I  shall  have  to  vote  against 
this  project. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  the 
time  on  this  side  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelxnghuysen]. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  the  debate  nears  its  end  I  should 
like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan].  His  level¬ 
headedness,  his  fairmindedness,  and  his 
leadership  have  provided  a  reasonable 
degree  of  calmness  in  a  committee  where 
there  are  many  different  points  of  view 
on  a  subject  which  has  some  elements 


of  controversy.  It  is  a  tribute  to  him 
that  we  have  come  up  with  a  bill  which 
so  many  members  of  the  committee  are 
supporting  without  qualification. 

I  should  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances 
P.  Bolton]  for  her  leadership  on  the 
minority  side. 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  seemed 
to  express  surprise  that  more  than  half 
the  Republican  membership  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  were  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  bill.  I  am  not  sure  he  was 
surprised,  but  at  least  he  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  is  fortunate  that  the  bill 
now  has  bipartisan  political  support.  Of 
course  it  does,  because  there  are  those  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  feel  that 
this  bill  is  important  to  our  own  security, 
that  the  amounts  which  we  propose  to 
expend  are  reasonable,  and  that  we 
should  not  falter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  approach  the 
time  for  offering  amendments  to  this  bill, 
it  may  be  timely  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions.  I  have  hesitated  about  speaking 
at  all  during  the  debate.  In  the  first 
place,  I  doubt  if  many  individuals  will 
change  their  minds  on  how  they  will 
vote  on  the  bill  because  of  what  has  been 
said — thus  far  at  least.  Secondly,  I 
have  had  some  doubts  about  what  to  say 
and  how  to  say  it  in  this  vast,  complex 
and  sometimes  controversial  field  of  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

Though  most  Members  have  decided 
how  they  will  vote  on  the  bill  itself,  the 
amendments  are  another  matter.  I 
have  decided  to  speak,  primarily  to  urge 
that  each  Member  remember  the  value 
of  certain  qualities  as  he  considers  the 
various  amendments  soon  to  be  offered: 
Let  each  of  us  have  patience  with  an¬ 
other’s  point  of  view.  Let  us  remember 
the  value  of  an  open  mind  as  we  con¬ 
sider  the  merits  of  these  proposals.  Let 
each  of  us  take  time  to  think  twice; 
let  us  weigh  carefully  both  the  pros  and 
cons  as  each  suggestion  is  offered.  Let  us 
not  act  hastily  in  adopting  proposals,  the 
significance  of  which  we  have  not  ex¬ 
amined  closely.  Let  us  seek  the  path 
of  true  wisdom,  and  seek  diligently  to 
identify  and  protect  the  interests  of  our 
country. 

By  these  suggestions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  offer  with  hesitation,  I  mean  to 
cast  no  aspersions  on  anyone.  Honest 
differences  of  opinion  are  inevitable,  and 
they  can  be  healthy  as  we  seek  to  develop 
reasonable  positions  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  our  foreign  aid  program. 
What  we  should  avoid,  in  my  opinion, 
are  the  needless — even  dangerous — ef¬ 
forts  to  invade  executive  responsibility. 
Furthermore,  as  the  Clay  Committee 
points  out,  “we  should  be  mindful  of  the 
risks  inherent  in  using  an  ax  to  achieve 
quickly”  the  changes  which  may  be 
needed. 

The  Clay  Committee  report,  let  me  say, 
is  a  mixed  blessing.  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  invites  the  very  trouble  which  it 
professes  that  we  should  avoid.  If  it  is 
true  that  “we  are  indeed  attempting  too 
much  for  too  many,”  why  not  use  the 
ax  now?  We  have  only  to  read  the 
minority  views  to  see  how  those  oppos¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  use  this  assertion  to 
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argue  for  complete  revision — or  as  it  was 
more  candidly  put  yesterday,  that  we 
should  “embalm”  foreign  aid.  They 
question  whether  this  country  can  afford 
to  “police  and  wet  nurse”  the  whole 
world.  Of  course  foreign  aid  has  never 
been  designed  to  police  anything.  It 
aims  at  helping  the  free  world  help  it¬ 
self  and  thus  help  us.  Calling  this  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  national  interest  “wet 
nursing”  should  not  distract  us  from  the 
importance  of  what  is  being  attempted. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  believe  strongly  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  needs  no  drastic 
retrenchment,  as  some  contend  such  re¬ 
trenchment  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  far  less 
effective  program  than  we  have  today. 
So  too,  the  contention  that  a  drastic 
revision  of  foreign  aid  is  essential  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  highly  arguable.  After 
nearly  20  years  of  foreign  aid,  the  shake- 
down  part  of  the  cruise  should  be  over. 
As  President  Eisenhower  has  said,  one  of 
the  problems  with  the  development  of 
sound  programs  has  been  a  continuing 
lack  of  stability.  This  prescription  is 
one  which  does  not  depend  on  being 
shaken  well  before  each  use. 

Nor  do  I  find  particularly  helpful  the 
Clay  Committee’s  assertion  that  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  quantity  of  our  diffuse  aid 
effort  in  certain  countries  could  accom¬ 
plish  more.  This  gives  the  impression, 
though  it  may  be  unintentional,  that  we 
spread  our  aid  too  thinly  for  it  to  be 
effective,  but  that  if  it  were  even  thin¬ 
ner,  we  could  do  more.  Or  does  it  mean 
that  if  the  effort  were  less  diffuse,  and 
some  countries  now  receiving  aid  should 
receive  less — or  none — that  more  could 
be  accomplished?  But  then  it  should 
be  remembered,  as  I  pointed  out  yester¬ 
day,  that  General  Clay  had  no  specific 
recommendations  of  reductions,  or  elim¬ 
inations,  this  year  of  any  consequence 
whatever.  Like  so  much  in  the  Clay  re¬ 
port,  many  recommendations  can  be 
read  in  so  many  ways  as  to  be  virtually 
meaningless.  An  army  receiving  such 
commands  could  be  expected  to  march 
off  in  quite  opposite  directions  at  the 
same  moment. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
comment  briefly  on  two  amendments 
which  I  personally  believe  to  be  unwise. 
One  unfortunately  was  adopted  in  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  other  was  only  narrowly 
rejected.  Adoption  of  either  of  these 
proposals,  in  my  opinion,  would  need¬ 
lessly  complicate  the  problems  faced  by 
those  who  administer  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  achieve  nothing  in  the 
way  of  developing  a  more  realistic  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  are  soon  to  consider  whether  or 
not  to  require  prior  and  specific  ap¬ 
proval  by  Congress  of  every  project  over 
a  certain  size.  The  figure  in  committee 
was  $100  million;  the  figure  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  is  reportedly  $50  million.  What¬ 
ever  the  figure,  I  doubt  whether  such  a 
restriction  will  help  Congress  discharge 
its  responsibilities  more  effectively,  and 
it  will  surely  complicate  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 

The  reason  this  amendment  was  first 
offered  was  because  of  the  Bokaro  steel 
mill  in  India.  I  would  not  object  so 
much  if  language  were  being  offered 
which  sought  to  prohibit  aid  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  project.  As  yet,  however,.  I 


should  point  out,  the  facts  are  not  yet 
known  on  which  we  could  objectively 
judge  the  feasibility,  and  advisability, 
of  this  steel  mill.  What  I  do  object  to 
is  the  principle  that  prior  approval  must 
be  formally  given  to  certain  projects. 

This  principle  assumes,  quite  errone¬ 
ously  I  believe,  that  the  cost  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  should  be  the  test  of  congressional 
interest.  It  seems  to  assume  that  the 
executive  branch  is  incapable  of  exercis¬ 
ing  good  judgment  on  big  projects.  By 
implication  at  least,  it  suggests  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  interested  in  how  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  is  spent  on  the  many  proj¬ 
ects  estimated  to  cost  less  than  the  magic 
figure. 

Adoption  of  this  requirement  would 
require  congressional  committees  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  experts  which  would  be  needed 
to  study  the  many  technical,  political, 
and  economic  factors  which  underlie  the 
decision  to  proceed  on  a  major  project. 
Adoption  of  this  limitation  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  Congress  is  shirking  its  present 
responsibility  of  overseeing  and  “watch¬ 
dogging”  what  the  executive  is  doing. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  transfer  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  responsibilities  which  more 
naturally,  and  rightfully,  belong  to  the 
executive. 

Furthermore,  if  this  principle  is  valid, 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
should  become  a  Foreign  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  cutoff  point  could  be 
lowered  at  will.  As  one  member  of  the 
other  body  has  already  suggested,  why 
not  require  prior,  specific  approval  by 
Congress  of  every  foreign  aid  project  es¬ 
timated  to  cost  over  $1  million?  Why  not 
indeed,  if  only  to  keep  us  busy  during 
the  slack  periods  of  our  present  12 -month 
sessions? 

Another  amendment  which  to  me  ap¬ 
pears  inadvisable  involves  new  language 
in  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  It  appears  on  page  15,  starting  at 
line  8  and  continuing  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  In  brief,  this  provision  would 
forbid  aid  under  this  act  or  under  Public 
Law  480  to  any  country  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  is  “engaging  in  or  pre¬ 
paring  for  aggressive  military  efforts” 
directed  against  this  country  or  any 
country  to  which  we  are  giving  aid.  The 
committee’s  explanation  of  this  language, 
I  might  point  out,  appears  on  page  32 
of  the  report. 

A  sweeping  prohibition  against  aid  to 
any  country  “preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts”  against  any  country 
to  which  we  are  giving  aid  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  real  nightmare  for  the  executive 
branch.  How  could  they  analyze  any 
country’s  intentions?  How  much  reli¬ 
ance  could  the  administration  place  on 
the  reassurances  of  any  country  that  it 
was  not  going  to  renew  its  preparations 
for  military  action? 

Is  there  any  country  in  Central  or 
South  America  which  has  no  contingency 
plans,  involving  aggressive  military  ef¬ 
forts,  for  possible  use  against  its  neigh¬ 
bors?  Would  this  language  prohibit  any 
aid  to  Israel,  or  other  countries  in  the 
Near  East?  Is  there  any  country  in 
Africa  which  has  had  no  evil  thoughts 
about  its  neighbors?  In  the  Far  East, 
could  no  aid  be  given  to  Cambodia,  Laos, 
or  Vietnam?  Can  neither  Pakistan  nor 
India  henceforth  get  anything?  The 
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possibilities  for  paralyzing  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  are  infinite.  In  every  case,  it 
would  seem,  our'  aid  must  cease  forth¬ 
with.  Barring  aid  to  countries  actually 
engaged  in  aggression  would  be  far- 
reaching,  but  on  its  face  this  language 
would  be  a  sure  method  of  killing  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  _ 

The  committee  report  indicates  that 
this  new  language  is  intended  to  reduce 
harassment  and  military  threats  by  one 
country  against  another.  Perhaps  so, 
but  the  language  is  far  more  sweeping 
than  that.  Even  the  Clay  Committee 
reports  recognizes  the  value  of  military 
assistance  programs  though  only  “in  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances,”  in  their 
opinion,  should  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  be  established  “where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  quarrel 'of  the  recipient  country  is 
with  a  non-Communist  neighbor  with 
which  the  United  States  also  maintains 
friendly  relations” — page-  18.  This  is 
quite  a  different  point  from  a  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  mere  threat  that  the 
United  States  will  withhold  aid  will  bring 
peace  to  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  what  by  now  must  be  obvious.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  importance  of  foreign  aid. 
It  is  important  to  our  own  security.  It 
is  of  decisive  importance  also  to  the  - 
countries  which  receive  our  help.  We 
should  not  now  lose  faith  in  the  value 
of  what  we  are  doing.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  Congress  will  suddenly  abandon 
what  has  been  so  nobly  begun. 

This  is  not  to  say,  and  I  am  not  so 
contending,  that  this  program  cannot  be 
improved.  Perhaps  more  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  less  money.  Perhaps  more 
selectivity  would  produce  more  dramatic 
results.  All  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  Congress,  together  with  the 
executive  branch,  has  a  continuing  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  program.  Each  year  we  must  face 
up  to  the  problem  of  how  much  is  needed 
and  to  whom  it  should  be  given.  The 
goal  is  a  worthy  one,  and  well  within  our 
means  to  support. 

(Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
year  when  this  bill  comes  before  the 
House  we  are  promised  a  complete  re¬ 
examination,  agonizing  reappraisal,  or 
thorough  overhaul  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  But  despite  the  appalling 
revelations  of  useless  expenditures,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little 
tangible  evidence  that  our  huge  outlays 
have  achieved  any  good,  and  despite  the 
apparent  weakness  of  the  basic  doc¬ 
trines  on  which  the  aid  program  is 
predicated,  we  are  still  operating  the 
world’s  longest  gravy  train. 

I  believe  it  is  unrealistic  to  assert  that 
failure  to  extend  economic  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries  will  lead  to 
their  eventual  subjugation  by  the  Com¬ 
munists.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  un¬ 
realistic  the  theory  that  you  can  reform 
societies,  create  politically  mature  and 
sound  governments,  and  raise  living 
standards  in  these  countries  merely  by 
giving  them  money. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  our 
aid  program  is  that  so  little  of  the  money 
goes  to  stimulate  private  enterprise.  The 
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money  just  does  not  filter  down  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  individual  citizens  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  we  are  attempting  to  assist. 

I  believe  that  technical  assistance 
programs  are  preferable  to  direct  finan¬ 
cial  grants.  And  I  do  not  believe  in 
rendering  any  assistance  whatsoever  to 
those  nations  who  have  alined  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Communist  bloc.  In  this 
category  I  would  include  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  where  we  have  poured  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  while  witnessing  the 
strengthening  of  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  glad  the  committee  did  not 
approve  the  proposal  to  reverse  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  “most  favored  nation”  tariff 
treatment  for  these  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unequivocally  op¬ 
posed  to  enactment  of  H.R.  7885.  Criti¬ 
cism  of  this  program  has  been  long  and 
loud,  yet  efforts  to  curtail  its  excesses 
and  redefine  its  objectives  have  been 
weak  and  dispirited. 

So  here  we  are  again  borrowing  money 
so  that  we  can  give  it  away,  while  our 
gold  reserves  are  running  out.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  have  yet  to  see  concrete  proof 
of  the  value  of  this  aid  to  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  and  proof  of  its  value  to  the  United 
States 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent], 
(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I 
take  the  floor  during  the  discussions  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  I  want  it  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  that  I  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  both  worldwide  as  well 
as  in  our  national  economy  because  of 
direct  and  indirect  effects  of  a  shutoff  of 
this  aid  at  this  time. 

It  is  regrettable  that  what  started  out 
as  a  most  humanitarian  effort  to  help 
our  allies  recover  their  lost  economies 
has  been  degenerated  in  some  instances 
into  a  wasteful,  profiteering  grab  bag 
by  the  exploiters  who  are  always  around 
when  hunger  and  need  are  on  the  scene. 

Today  I  intend  to  cover  one  facet  of 
this  aid  program.  This  deals  with  U.S. 
sponsored  and  supported  competitive  in¬ 
dustrial  facilities  and  the  effect  upon  our 
job  economy. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Indian  steelmill  is  not  authorized 
by  this  legislation  but  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  $50  million  toward 
the  project  has  already  been  committed. 

Whether  the  steelmill  is  built  or  not 
is  not  the  issue  before  us.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  Nation  can  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  life  and  admit  that  the  more 
we  help  Nations  to  become  self-depend¬ 
ent  the  more  we  face  a  cut  in  our  export 
trade. 

I  do  not  object  to  helping  nations  to 
help  themselves.  I  do  object,  however, 
to  helping  nations  under  the  fake  im¬ 
pression  and  propaganda  that  we  are 
helping  our  economy  when  we  build  com¬ 
petitive  plants  overseas. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  mill  will  only 
produce  for  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
economy.  That  is  what  has  been  said  in 
the  past  about  mills  in  Europe,  Greece, 
Japan,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere. 


The  truth  of  the  situation  can  be  found 
in  today’s  story  on  page  1  of  every  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper.  This  story  reports  an 
appeal  by  both  steel  labor  and  the  steel 
industry  for  protection  against  steel  im¬ 
ports.  I  know  it  is  only  a  thinly  guised 
appeal  for  higher  tariffs,  by  calling  for 
relief  from  so-called  dumping  practices. 

Every  businessman  knows  that  dump¬ 
ing  or  selling  off  your  surplus  at  a  price 
lower  that  your  regular  price  is  a  time- 
honored  business  practice.  This  Nation 
does  it  with  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  and 
every  other  item  over  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  control  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  natural  for  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  to  do  the  same  and  especially  so 
when  they  are  paid  in  U.S.  dollars. 

I  would  refer  you  to  the  hearing  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Imports  and  Ex¬ 
ports  and  direct  your  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  both  steel  labor  and  man¬ 
agement.  Their  positions  were  the  same 
in  that  they  testified  against  protective 
covenants  in  our  trade  pacts.  However, 
both  claimed  immunity  from  import  in¬ 
jury  for  very  different  reasons. 

Steel  management  said  it  feared  no 
import  injury  if  labor  would  reduce  its 
wage  demands. 

Steel  labor  said  they  feared  no  import 
damage  if  management  cut  their  profit 
to  reduce  prices  competitively.  Of 
course,  if  both  profits  and  wages  are  to 
be  set  aside  to  compete  in  world  trade, 
then  we  can  start  reducing  our  standard 
of  living  to  the  level  of  our  competitors. 

However,  neither  side  will  agree  to  the 
other’s  stipulations  and  the  results  are 
exactly  what  I  predicted — serious  job 
displacement,  serious  import  impact 
upon  the  steel  economy. 

The  proof,  if  any  is  needed,  can  be 
found  in  the  Presidential  appeal  for  help 
against  imports  by  the  steel  producers 
and  steel  labor. 

When  we  voted  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  bill  restricting  exports  from 
facilities  in  foreign  countries  aided  by 
this  program  I  started  being  a  supporter 
of  this  legislation.  I  had  always  believed 
in  the  principle  of  helping  your  neigh¬ 
bor  but  never  believed  we  should  help 
him  to  cut  our  economic  throats. 

I  asked  for  a  report  from  AID  on  the 
results  of  this  amendment.  I  got  what  I 
expected — an  answer  that  tells  all  and 
proves  nothing.  Here  is  the  answer  I 
received : 

The  routine  practice  on  each  loan  for  a 
productive  endeavor  is  to  determine  by 
means  of  a  checklist  whether  or  not  the 
production  will  compete  with  the  United 
States.  No  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
annual  production  may  be  exported  to  the 
United  States.  If  there  are  any  dangers  in 
this  regard  the  Capital  Development  Agency 
investigates  and  negotiates.  A  list  of  com¬ 
modities  is  not  used. 

The  information  was  received  from 
Mr.  Britt  of  AID. 

You  will  note  that  the  word  “if”  is 
used.  So  far  no  danger  has  been  found 
since  no  report  of  any  action  is  on  record. 

The  admission  that  a  list  of  com¬ 
modities  is  not  used  in  determining  the 
danger  or  damage  under  this  section  of 
the  law  makes  it  a  laughing  stock 
amendment. 


I  was  told  when  the  amendment  was 
passed  that  it  was  a  sop  to  me  and  others 
of  the  same  mind.  Now  I  believe  it.  In 
order  that  the  departments  have  one 
commodity  at  least  to  investigate  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  steel  imports  be  investi¬ 
gated  as  to  place  of  manufacture. 

If  steel  does  not  suit  their  fancy  since 
it  is  rather  obvious  that  steel  could  be 
one  of  the  violators,  I  would  suggest  AID 
study  the  fertilizer  imports,  the  cement 
imports,  the  shoe  imports,  the  glass  im¬ 
ports,  and  the  truck  farm  products;  study 
their  place  of  origin  and  then  find  out 
where  the  money  came  from  for  the  fa¬ 
cilities  that  produced  the  products. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  STEEL:  PRODUCTION, 
IMPORTS,  EXPORTS 

World  steel  production  in  1962  rose  to 
a  new  record  level  of  394  million  tons. 
This  was  an  increase  of  4  million  tons, 
or  1  percent,  over  1961  production. 

Most  of  the  increase  was  accounted 
for  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  India,  and  Canada. 

The  United  States  share  of  world  steel 
production  in  1962  was  25  percent. 
Western  Europe  accounted  for  29  per¬ 
cent,  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe,  28 
percent;  and  Japan,  8  percent. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the 
United  States  was  a  net  importer  of  steel 
mill  products.  Imports  increased  from 
3.2  million  net  tons  in  1962  as  steel  ex¬ 
port  also  rose  slightly. 

The  major  sources  of  imported  steel 
were  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Canada,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  About  a  third  of  the 
imports  entered  this  country  through 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Customs  District. 
Wire  and  wire  products,  pipe  and  tubing, 
wire  rods,  reinforcing  bars,  and  sheets 
and  strip  led  the  list  of  steel  imports. 

The  import  trend  has  been  ever  up¬ 
ward,  climbing  from  what  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  very  large  volume  of  imports  in 
1958  of  1,700,000  tons  to  4,100,000  tons 
in  1962.  The  type  of  imports  has 
changed  considerably  in  that  we  are  now 
importing  all  types  of  steel  mill  products 
as  against  a  limited  variety  of  products 
prior  to  1958. 

In  fact,  we  are  now  importing  wire 
and  wire  products,  piping  and  tubing, 
wire  rods  and  reinforcing  bars,  at  a  rate 
of  about  650,000  tons — of  each  type — 
per  year,  and  sheets  and  strip,  structural 
shapes,  and  bars  at  the  rate  of  about 
300,000  tons  of  each  type  per  year. 

The  main  sources  of  imports  has 
changed,  with  Japan  coming  from  the 
bottom  of  the  list  to  the  top — with  the 
total  of  1,072,000  tons — the  highest  ton¬ 
nage  coming  from  any  single  country.  In 
fact,  Japan’s  tonnage  now  exceeds  that 
of  West  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  combined. 

This  holds  true  to  the  oldest  economic 
trade  fact  in  that  buyers  will  seek  the 
cheapest  market  from  which  to  buy, 
and  since  Japan’s  wages  are  only  63  cents 
an  hour,  compared  to  an  average  of  $1.25 
an  hour  in  the  European  market,  you  can 
easily  understand  why  the  American 
importers  have  shifted  their  orders  to 
Japan. 

The  latest  figures  on  wages  paid  from 
exporting  countries  are  as  follows: 
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Comparisons  of  average  hourly  employment 

costs  of  steelworkers  in  United  States  and 

abroad  in  1961  converted  into  dollars  at  the 

official  rate  of  exchange 

United  States’ - $3.99 

Luxembourg -  1.47 

Netherlands _  1-  40 

West  Germany -  1-  37 

Belgium _  L  26 

United  Kingdom2 -  l-11 

France _  1.  11 

Italy _  104 

Japan -  • 63 

’For  1962,  the  average  hourly  employment 
cost  for  U.S.  steelworkers  was  $4.16.  The 
1961  figure  was  used  here  to  provide  a  fair 
comparison,  since  foreign  employment  costs 
for  1962  were  not  yet  available. 

2  Partly  estimated. 

Sources:  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com¬ 
munity;  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation; 
Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute) . 

Indirectly  India  is  now  having  labor 
trouble  because  of  its  wage  levels  being 
far  below  the  Japanese  standard. 

In  1958  this  Nation  exported  2,800,000 
net  tons,  and  in  spite  of  the  increased 
population  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
fantastic  increase  in  the  use  of  steel  in 
the  foreign  countries,  our  exports 
dropped  to  2  million  tons  a  year — a  net 
loss  of  2,100,000  tons  in  our  foreign  trade. 

Our  markets  have  also  shifted  in  that 
now  our  main  markets,  accounting  for 
65  percent  of  all  our  exports,  are  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  If  this  Nation  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  policy  of  building  com¬ 
petitive  steel  mills  all  over  the  world,  it 
can  hope  for  nothing  less  than  a  com¬ 
plete  elimination  of  our  foreign  markets 
and  a  devastating  increase  in  imports, 
thereby  demoralizing  our  domestic 
market. 

In  fact,  steel  production  in  India,  after 
the  completion  of  the  proposed  mill,  will 
put  India  in  a  position  of  not  only  sup¬ 
plying  all  of  its  own  needs,  but  will  prac¬ 
tically  wipe  out  our  Asian  market,  which 
accounts  for  50  percent  of  our  total  ex¬ 
ports  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  those  amongst  us  whose 
answer  is  always  the  same.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  Charlie  Taft’s  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy: 

The  high  percent  of  unused  capacity  in 
the  United  States  stems  from  factors  such 
as  chronic  overcapacity,  ease  of  entry  into 
the  industry,  and  chronic  business  failures. 

The  same  organization  opposes  all 
antidumping  bills  by  coming  up  again 
with  the  worn,  outtimed  fallacious  argu¬ 
ments — unsound  in  principle,  and  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  our  eco¬ 
nomic  dilemma. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Trade  Talks,  by 
this  organization,  they  covered  this  situ¬ 
ation  by  saying : 

Legislative  proposals  aimed  at  eliminating 
loopholes  in  the  antidumping  legislation 
will,  in  fact,  open  up  new  and  serious  loop¬ 
holes  to  the  awakened  national  policy  of 
freer  international  trade,  and  in  practice, 
they  would  complicate  the  trade  restrictive 
tendencies  of  the  law. 

This  statement  was  made  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  27  Senators  and  37  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  including  some  leading  con¬ 
gressional  spokesmen  for  the  liberal 
trade  view,  have  introduced  antidump¬ 
ing  legislation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 


that  this  organization  has  bitterly  fought 
congressional  petitions  signed  by  33 
Senators  and  235  Representatives,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  restrictive  trade  covenant  to 
help  save  the  dying  shoe  industry,  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  witnessed  an  increase  in 
imports  that,  in  any  other  nation,  would 
be  the  cause  of  a  major  crisis  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  since  we  now  import  9  percent 
of  the  total  domestic  shoe  output. 

Although  shoes  may  be  a  long  way 
from  steel,  the  policy  involved  is  the 
same.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
national  policy  of  this  country  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  domestic  enterprise,  to  weaken 
its  industrial  complex,  to  create  chronic 
unemployment  on  the  false  altar  of 
international  free  trade  based  upon  for¬ 
eign  governments’  desires  for  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars  and"  foreign  and  domestic  traders 
for  increased  exorbitant  profits. 

No  nation  can  survive  in  an  industrial 
economy  that  disregards  its  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  instead  of  following  the 
sound  economics  of  production  employ¬ 
ment  as  the  base  for  its  economic  well¬ 
being  would  pursue  the  will-o’-the-wisp 
of  foreign  trade. 

Outside  of  a  few  dedicated  individuals 
and  many  of  them  sincerely  believing 
that  open  trade  will  create  a  world  of 
peace  and  good  will,  it  is  my  estimate 
that — in  the  main — the  majority  of  those 
who  promote  free  trade  in  this  day  and 
age  have  a  financial  and  personal 
interest. 

Two  years  ago  this  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
which  it  was  stated  by  this  Congress  that 
no  facility  of  production  anywhere  in  the 
world,  aided  by  funds  for  the  foreign  aid 
legislation,  could  export  products  from 
these  facilities  to  the  United  States. 

The  conference  committee,  although 
realizing  that  it  was  an  economic  handi¬ 
cap  for  the  U.S.  industries,  amended  it 
to  allow  20  percent  of  the  products  to  be 
returned  to  the  United  States.  What 
has  happened  to  this  legislation?  vTo 
date,  not  one  single  report,  or  one  single 
instance  of  activity  to  implement  this 
legislative  act — with  proper  administra¬ 
tion — has  been  reported. 

I  need  not,  at  this  time,  take  the  time 
of  the  Congress  to  review  that  which  has 
been  said  many  times  before;  that  many 
of  the  foreign  aid  dollars  are  spent  at 
the  insistence  and  persuasion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  go-betweens,  acting  for  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments — for  a  profit,  or  a  fee. 

I  want  to  vote  for  this  legislation,  but 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have  a  close 
and  warm  regard  for  the  chairman,  Dr. 
Tom  Morgan,  my  friend  and  neighbor  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  statement  to  me 
that  this  is  the  last  piece  of  legislation 
of  this  nature,  that  he  will  sponsor  and 
support  unless  it  carries  with  it  a  definite 
program  for  phasing  out. 

*  I  say  now  that  commitments  made, 
even  if  they  were  made  in  error,  or  in  bad 
judgment,  must  be  honored  by  these 
United  States.  I  would  vote  in  a  minute 
to  delete  the  funds  for  the  steel  mill  in 
India,  but  failing  in  this,  I  find  myself 
in  the  throes  of  a  dilemma  in  that  I  want 
to  share  the  responsibility — that  of  this 
Nation’s  at  this  time,  in  keeping  its  com¬ 
mitments. 


Although  a  full  1962  report  has  not 
been  made  public,  some  information  can 
be  found  in  the  April  1963  Steel  Facts. 

In  a  special  report  on  imports-exports 
this  magazine  bluntly  states: 
Employment  Adversely  Affected  by  Import- 
Export  Imbalance  in  Steel 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  Ameri¬ 
can  steel  industry  had  maintained  its  1953- 
57  average  participation  in  world  export 
trade,  and  had  prevented  further  import 
erosion,  the  industry  in  1962  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  employment  for  at  least  50,000  addi¬ 
tional  steel  workers  and  paid  out  $300  mil¬ 
lion  more  in  wages.”  This  is  the  statement 
of  a  leading  steel  company  executive. 
imports  on  uptrend 

In  1953  imported  steel  mill  products  totaled 
1.7  million  tons  and  exports  were  3  million 
net  tons — almost  double  the  imports.  In 
1954  imports  dropped  to  770,822  net  tons, 
compared  to  exports  of  2.8  million  net  tons. 
However,  since  1954,  imports  have  risen  while 
exports  have  declined  after  reaching  a  peak 
of  5.3  million  net  tons  in  1957.  During  1962 
imports  exceeded  exports  by  2.1  million  net 
tons.  The  totals  were:  imports,  4.1  million 
tons;  exports,  2  million  tons. 

If  any  Member  of  Congress  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  reasons  for  our  chronic  un¬ 
employment  he  might  find  an  answer  if 
he  takes  industry  by  industry  import-ex¬ 
port  balances  and  then  strikes  an  average 
of  all  industries.  He  will  find  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  failure  of  our  job  eco¬ 
nomics  can  be  traced  to  our  persistent 
adherence  to  a  trade  policy  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Adam  Smith  theory  of 
free  trade,  international  mercantilism, 
and  just  plain  propaganda  for  profit. 

The  direct  unemployment  caused  by 
our  trade  deals  runs  into  the  millions  but 
the  indirect  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment  amounts  to  a  fantastic 
figure  when  we  equate  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  of  U.S.  produced  goods  against  for¬ 
eign  products. 

You  will  note  that  Steel  Facts  shows  a 
loss  of  50,000  jobs  in  steel  alone  by  our 
loss  of  a  “mere” — this  is  the  term  the 
freeloaders  on  the  trade  wagon  use — 2 
million  tons — export-import  differential 
as  for  the  1953-57  period. 

These  were  direct  steel  making  jobs. 
Wages  lost  would  average  about  $300 
million  a  year. 

Even  the  sophomoric  economists  who 
appear  to  have  the  center  stage  today 
have  to  admit  that  the  mean  average 
of  jobs  dependent  upon  industrial  out¬ 
put  runs  about  3  for  1.  If  you  bring 
50,000  new  jobs  to  a  community  you  will 
have  200,000  income  earners  within  a 
few  months.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the 
butcher,  and  the  baker  will  follow  the 
production  jobs.  Then  come  the  school¬ 
teachers,  the  hairdressers,  barbers, 
streetcleaners,  and  the  tax  collectors. 
.In  a  200,000  income  earners  commu¬ 
nity  you  will  have  a  population  of  at 
least  500,000. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  claims 
71  million  wage  and  income  earners  in 
the  United  States  out  of  a  population 
of  184  million.  Of  this  total  of  71  mil¬ 
lion  earners,  16  million  are  industrial 
workers. 

Even  a  sophomoric  economist  can  see 
where  the  burden  of  our  economy  rests; 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  work¬ 
ingman  and  the  investor. 
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Somewhere  in  our  grandiose  schemes 
of  one  happy  contented  people  all  over 
the  world,  we  upset  this  combination  of 
worker  and  investor. 

This  Member  of  Congress  believes  it 
stems  from  unsound  foreign  trade  pol¬ 
icies  as  much  or  more,  than  from  domes¬ 
tic  blunders  in  our  unplanned  but  de¬ 
liberate  growth  of  diversified  monopolies 
with  their  only  interest  profit  through 
elimination  of  jobs  by  automation,  con¬ 
solidation,  and  exploitation. 

First  in  our  trade  policies,  we  deliber¬ 
ately  and  unwisely  lost  control  of  the 
selling  price  structure  necessary  to  carry 
on  in  a  high-priced  economy  by  allow¬ 
ing  foreign  made  products  to  infilti-ate 
our  marketplaces,  not  only  with  the 
blessing  of  our  leaders  but  a  hidden 
threat  of  a  charge  of  treason  against 
humanity  if  any  American  Congressman 
dared  oppose  free  trade  as  it  is  known 
among  those  whom  Lincoln  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “Know  Nothings.”  Today 
many  of  them  edit  some  of  our  hearing 
reports  and  Department  statistics  and 
become  economists. 

By  following  the  advice  of  these  ex¬ 
perts  who  in  the  main  have  belonged 
to  the  “parasitic”  earner  group  all  their 
lives,  we  curtailed  growth  of  productive 
labor  by  displacement  of  goods  for  the 
consumer  market. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  textiles 
where  we  sell  cotton  and  buy  back  cot¬ 
ton  products.  It  is  true  in  leather  where 
we  sell  hides  and  buy  leather  products; 
it  is  true  in  feed  grains  where  we  sell 
grains  and  import  beef  and  beef  prod¬ 
ucts. 

It  is  true  in  many  field  of  productive 
enterprise.  We  seem  to  forget  that  the 
real  forward  thrust  of  an  industrial 
economy  comes  from  the  added  value 
put  on  raw  materials  by  the  processing 
and  manufacturing  step  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer. 

Having  stagnated  our  job  growth  per 
population  growth  ratio,  we  then  went 
one  step  further  and  invited,  yes  even 
coaxed  with  speeches  of  patriotism  and 
tax  concessions,  our  investors  to  build 
plants  overseas,  to  invest  in  foreign 
based  corporations,  and  to  license  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  produce  U.S.  patented 
products,  to  give  them  know-how,  and, 
to  top  it  off,  we  even  gave  our  future 
competitors  easy  or  free  money. 

When  this  tax  concession  was  first 
proposed,  some  of  us  opposed  both  the 
suggestion  for  tax  concessions  as  well 
as  the  theory  advanced  that  this  would 
help  the  U.S.  economy. 

Again  we  were  right,  for  not  long  ago 
the  President  of  the  United  States  asked 
for  a  reversal  of  this  policy  and  even  to¬ 
day  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one 
of  the  chief  proponents  of  the  outmoded 
free  trade  theory,  is  asking  for  a  special 
tax  on  foreign  investments. 

It  is  never  too  late,  but  time  is  getting 
short. 

If  we  are  to  survive  in  this  industrial 
economic  rat  race,  kicked  off  by  our  tariff 
policies,  we  must  reevaluate  our  position. 

Nothing  short  of  a  return  to  Congress 
of  the  powers  inherent  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  can  resolve  this  issue  of  free  versus 
survival  trade  policies. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara], 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  “Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters 
and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.” 

France  did  that  when  we  were  a  young 
country.  To  some  people  in  France  at 
that  time  that  was  a  giveaway.  But 
the  bread  that  France  threw  upon  the 
waters  was  returned  to  her  in  two  great 
wars — when  America,  grown  strong  and 
big  and  powerful,  saved  France,  the 
country  that  had  thrown  her  bread  upon 
the  waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  these  small 
nations  that  we  are  now  helping  to  fight 
poverty,  to  fight  disease,  to  fight  igno¬ 
rance  and  helping  to  find  their  place 
in  the  world  will  be  strong  and  powerful 
when  we  will  need  them;  and  then  our 
bread  will  be  returned  to  us. 

If  war  should  come,  our  loss  in  lives 
and  in  money  would  be  so  great  that  we 
cannot  contemplate  the  depth  of  the 
tragedy.  We  in  the  Congress  have  a 
responsibility  greater  than  that  faced  by 
the  members  of  any  legislative  body  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  and  the  children 
of  the  present  are  the  stake  of  our  deci¬ 
sions.  The  challenge  of  this  generation 
is  to  build  a  world  of  peace.  Other  gen¬ 
erations  have  failed.  With  faith  and 
with  courage,  this  generation  can  suc¬ 
ceed. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  a  world  of 
poverty.  There  can  be  no  peace  in  a 
world  of  ignorance.  There  can  be  no 
peace  if  in  any  part  of  this  great  universe 
of  ours  hunger  and  disease  and  ignorance 
go  unheeded.  There  can  be  no  peace 
and  dignity  to  human  life  in  a  world  in 
which  God  has  been  dethroned.  When 
we  have  lost  our  faith  in  prayer,  we  will 
have  lost  everything  that  gives  us 
strength  and  enriches  our  lives  with  a 
sense  of  purpose. 

Communism  is  godless.  That  is  an 
ideology  so  repugnant  to  our  every  sense 
of  purpose  that  we  risk  in  its  contain¬ 
ment  and  ultimate  elimination  an  atomic 
war  that  would  destroy  civilization. 

I  think  that  at  long  last  we  are  seeing 
in  the  heavens  a  star  of  hope.  Because 
of  the  long,  hard  effort  of  the  American 
people  up  to  this  time,  the  sweat  and  the 
sacrifices.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
working  and  sacrificing  and  praying  to¬ 
gether,  and  at  the  ocean  front  forgetting 
politics,  the  blackness  of  the  night  has 
started  to  break  and  in  the  heavens  is 
a  star  of  hope. 

Shall  we  now  become  faint  of  heart? 
Shall  we  now  retreat,  beaten  when  vic¬ 
tory  is  in  sight,  because  we  are  tired 
under  the  load  of  our  sacrifices? 

Pray  tell  me  what  alternative  have 
we  for  the  foreign  aid  program?  Amer¬ 
ica  cannot  retreat  into  its  own  shell.  We 
cannot  live  in  a  world  in  which  men  and 
women  and  children  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  go  to  bed  hungry  and  awaken  to  a 
new  day  of  hopelessness,  prey  to  devas¬ 
tating  diseases  and  victims  of  ignorance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  with  great  emo¬ 
tion  and  the  conviction  of  a  long  life. 
Every  year  we  vote  some  $50  billion  for 
arms.  This  is  money  spent  with  the  hope 


that  by  its  expenditure  we  wilh  build  a 
deterrent  to  prevent  a  war  that  nobody 
wants.  But  it  is  $50  billion  for  arms  and 
weapons  that  if  used  will  mangle  and  kill, 
bring  death  to  men  and  women  and  even 
babies  in  their  cribs,  and  will  rob  the  soil 
of  its  fertility.  You  all  vote  for  these  ap¬ 
propriations  and  you  all  accept  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  has  the  responsibility.  It  is  insur¬ 
ance  against  the  possibility  of  a  war  that 
nobody  wants.  It  consumes  10  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product — 10  percent 
for  arms  and  ammunition  and  the  things 
by  which  men  are  not  brought  into  a 
fuller  existence  but  are  mangled  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  also  insur¬ 
ance  against  the  possibility  of  war  or 
the  possibility  of  the  triumph  of  a  godless 
ideology.  It  is  aimed  at  poverty,  disease, 
ignorance.  It  is  aimed  at  a  better  world, 
a  world  with  prosperous  economies,  a 
world  in  which  we,  our  own  United 
States,  can  find  markets  for  the  products 
of  our  skill  and  of  our  industry. 

The  foreign  aid  program  consumes 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Ten  percent  you  vote 
for  arms  and  weapons,  the  instruments 
of  death,  and  you  do  not  question  your 
committee;  you  do  not  argue;  you  do  not 
do  anything  but  accept  the  sacrifices  we 
must  make  for  our  security  and  to  stop 
the  spread  of  godless  ideology. 

Seven-tenths  of  1  percent  for  the  in¬ 
struments  of  peace,  for  winning  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  people,  for  build¬ 
ing  markets  for  our  own  products,  for 
building  a  world  in  which  there  can  be 
peace — and  you  hesitate  and  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  and  with  a  great  sense  of  love  of 
my  country  and  of  faith  in  its  future 
and,  Mr.  Chaixman,  with  unwavex-ing 
reliance  upon  that  which  is  above  our 
heads,  engraved  in  the  wall  of  this  his¬ 
toric  Chamber,  “In  God  We  Trust,”  I 
hope  and  I  pray  that  this  committee  will 
accept  the  bill  in  toto  as  it  has  come 
from  the  committee  and  that  you  will 
give  to  the  great  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  the  same  credence  that  you  give 
to  the  great  Committee  on  Aimed  Serv¬ 
ices  when  it  comes  in  with  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  billion  of  dollars  for  arms  and 
you  vote  your  approval  unanimoxisly. 

There  is  a  star  of  hope  in  the  heavens. 
Ahead  for  us,  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren,  for  all  future  generations, 
may  be  a  world  of  peace,  a  world  stripped 
of  unnecessai'y  poverty  and  disease  and 
ignorance — a  woi’ld  of  law  and  order  and 
human  dignity.  Let  us  take  no  back¬ 
ward  steps.  To  falter  and  retreat,  when 
the  light  is  breaking  and  the  dream  of 
centuries  may  be  on  the  threshold  of 
realization,  would  constitute  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  history. 

With  courage  and  with  faith,  we  can¬ 
not  fail.  It  is  a  time  of  decision. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  last  2  days  of  debate  on  H.R.  7885, 
the  Foreign  Assistant  Act  of  1963,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  held 
daylong  hearings  on  H.R.  8000,  the  In¬ 
terest  Equalization  Act.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  both  places  simultaneously.  Since 
we  cannot,  it  has  been  necessary  to  do 
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both  part  time.  My  partial  absence  does 
not  indicate  a  lack  of  interest,  nor  de¬ 
sire  to  participate. 

I  have  read  the  bill  and  the  report 
and  listened  to  part  of  the  debate.  To 
me  the  message  is  loud  and  clear.  For¬ 
eign  aid  must  be  substantially  changed 
and  drastically  cut. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  given 
away  over  $100  billion  to  approximately 
110  countries.  There  is  $6.8  billion  in 
the  economic  and  military  assistance 
pipeline,  that  is  unexpended  money,  ear¬ 
marked  for  foreign  aid,  now  we  are  being 
asked  to  authorize  $4.1  billion  more  to  95 
countries.  Are  American  taxpayers  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  bottomless  barrel  of 
money?  How  easy  it  is  to  give  away 
someone  else’s  money,  is  the  way  it  seems. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  even  giving  our 
money  away.  We  are  borrowing  money 
we  do  not  have,  borrowing  from  future 
generations  of  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  to  give  it  away.  How  fiscally  fool¬ 
ish,  how  reckless,  how  careless,  how  im¬ 
moral  we  are. 

Our  national  debt  is  $305  billion  and 
skyrocketing  up.  Our  gold  reserves  are 
dwindling.  And  here  we  are,  being 
asked  to  give  away  some  more.  Our 
debt,  our  taxes  are  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Yet,  we  must  borrow  more  and 
either  tax  or  inflate  our  currency  more. 

All  evidence  and  information  garnered 
from  our  past  giveaways  now  tells  us 
that  we  have  failed  to  accomplish  our 
objectives.  The  Communists,  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  conspiracy,  are  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  90  miles  from  our  land.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  discarded.  We  have 
not  only  failed  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism,  we  have  been  subsidizing  it. 
Our  foreign  aid  to  Communist  satellites 
has  been  transhipped  to  help  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Cuba,  in  Laos,  in  Vietnam, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  United  Nations  has  aided  in  this 
effort.  We  have  footed  the  bill.  Now 
it  is  British  Guiana  the  Communists  are 
preparing  for  takeover.  There  are 
other  areas,  too. 

Our  foreign  aid  has  not  only  failed  to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism,  it  has 
accelerated  it.  The  shotgun  techniques 
of  scattering  money  promiscuously  in 
grants,  soft  loans.  Public  Law  480,  and 
gifts  of  every  sort  have  helped  the  Com¬ 
munist  enemy  spread  the  teachings  of 
socialism,  educationally  aided  the  un¬ 
friendly  neutrals,  and  alienated  our 
friends.  We  bewilder  everyone. 

You  cannot  buy  friendship  but  we  give 
the  appearance  of  trying.  We  pledge  no 
strings  attached,  and  as  a  result,  un¬ 
friendly  neutrals  and  enemies  benefit. 
We  talk  moral  and  spiritual  virtue,  and 
practice  nationalism.  We  declare  our 
belief  in  do-it-yourself  and  self-determi¬ 
nation  and  then  expect  foreign  nations 
to  act,  to  develop,  to  want  to  be,  like  us. 
Then  we  waste  goods,  we  duplicate  or¬ 
ders,  we  plan  the  wrong  projects,  and 
generally  discredit  careful  planning  and 
sensible  goals,  until  it  is  no  wonder 
foreign  nations  think  we  are  fiscally 
irresponsible. 

Couple  with  this  free  and  easy  careless 
giveaway  the  liberals  belief  in  easy 
money  and  you  can  readily  understand 
what  has  brought  us  to  a  crisis  in  our 
balance  of  payments. 


We  are  told  by  Secretary  Dillon  and 
foreign  aid  exponents  that  giving  our 
dollars  away  does  not  affect  the  balance 
of  payments.  What  nonsense.  Even 
the  material  bought  in  the  United  States 
with  some  of  this  money  does  not  obscure 
this  fact. 

The  42,500  employees  in  Federal  aid 
are  too  many.  We  should  cut  back  the 
personnel.  We  should  streamline  the 
administration.  All  money  expended 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized  yearly  by 
Congress,  no  back-door  spending.  No 
money  should  go  to  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
or  any  other  Communist  country  nor 
to  the  U.N.  for  transshipment  to  a  Com¬ 
munist  country. 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  even 
trade  with  Communists  and  build  up 
their  economies.  Otherwise,  “Trade  not 
aid,”  while  a  forgotten  slogan  should  be 
remembered  and  practiced.  Section  231 
of  the  1963  Trade  Expansion  Act  must 
be  observed  not  violated,  by  this  admin¬ 
istration. 

Even  the  Clay  Committee  report 
stresses  too  much  has  been  spent  on  too 
many.  Strong  as  we  may  be,  we  cannot 
throw  our  money  around.  Nor  should 
we  invest  without  our  own  interests  at 
heart. 

I  suspect  that  members  of  this  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  White  House  would  de¬ 
value  our  money  before  cutting  foreign 
aid  or  big  Federal  deficit  spending.  This 
fact  must  be  faced  and  the  American 
people  must  choose  either  fiscal  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  balanced  budget,  or  the 
“spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy”  so 
confidently  expected  by  Khrushchev  and 
the  Communists. 

The  rest  of  the  world  must  help  bear 
the  financial  burden  of  foreign  aid. 
United  States  great  contribution  can 
and  must  be,  the  demonstration  of  capi¬ 
talism;  of  free  enterprise  at  work.  We 
should  export  our  business  know-how  in 
American  business  moneymaking  activ¬ 
ities — not  loans  and  grants,  unless  the 
cause  of  capitalism  can  be  advanced. 
Free  enterprise,  a  free  money  market, 
new  American  factories  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  hire  employees  and  help  the 
local  economies,  standards  of  living  and 
governments,  through  taxes  on  profits — 
these  are  our  legitimate  forms  of  foreign 
aid.  By  precept  and  example  we  demon¬ 
strate  capitalism  at  work.  Others  can 
follow  our  examples  and  we  help  them 
as  we  benefit  simultaneously  from  profits 
on  our  industry. 

Competition  is  the  key,  “Trade,  Not 
Aid”  the  slogan,  inventiveness  and  initi¬ 
ative  the  origin,  and  capital  the  fuel. 
Our  foreign  aid  should  be  self-interested 
and  designed  to  serve  capitalism  and  us 
capitalists.  United  States  must  lead. 
We  must  lay  down  our  goals,  our  policy, 
and  then  show  others  how  through  sound 
business  endeavor  which  we  earn.  We 
do  not  ask  gifts,  nor  do  we  give  away. 
We  respect  our  endeavor  and  profit,  we 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  take  away 
of  discredit  someone  else’s  self-respect  or 
desire  to  earn  what  they  get.  Common- 
sense,  constitutionalism,  and  taxpayers 
demand  no  less. 

I  want  to  commend  those  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  minority  report.  I  share  their 
views. 


ACTION  URGED  ON  LEGISLATION  TO  REIMBURSE 

OWNERS  OF  FISHING  VESSELS  SUBJECTED  TO 

HARASSMENT  BY  OFFICIALS  OF  COUNTRIES  OF 

SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  the  House  is  considering  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  H.R.  7602,  which  I  introduced  on  July 
16.  It  provides  for  a  set-aside  of  $200,- 
000  in  aid  funds  destined  for  any  country 
which  harassed  American  fishing  boats 
during  the  past  year. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  not  sent  a  report  on  this  bill 
to  the  committee  so  that  it  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  measure  before  us.  I  am 
hopeful  that  action  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Department  of  State  so  that 
Congress  can  move  ahead  to  provide 
monetary  protection  for  our  fishing 
boats.  The  committee  cannot  justifiably 
act  on  my  bill  until  the  agency  report 
has  been  received. 

The  measure  was  introduced  as  the 
result  of  an  unfortunate  incident  earlier 
this  year  which  demonstrated  that  our 
Government  is  unwilling,  or  unable,  to 
afford  protection  to  our  fishing  boats  on 
the  high  seas.  A  South  American  coun¬ 
try  committed  petty  piracy  against  U.S. 
tuna  fishing  boats.  The  vessels  were 
held  in  port.  Fines  were  levied.  The 
owners  have  since  been  promised  reim¬ 
bursement  by  our  State  Department; 
thus,  the  precedent  of  paying  for  the 
transgressions  of  international  delin¬ 
quents  has  been  established. 

My  bill  would  simply  withhold  $200,- 
000  of  foreign  aid  money  to  cover  any 
costs  such  as  fines,  inspection  fees,  port 
fees,  licenses,  and  loss  of  revenue  should 
our  vessels  be  accosted  and  detained. 
It  is  in  no  measure  discriminatory.  A 
country  could  avoid  the  set-aside  by 
pledging  to  observe  the  3 -mile  maritime 
regulation  accepted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  world’s  countries,  and 
by  promising  not  to  interfere  with  free 
and  lawful  use  of  nonterritorial  waters 
by  fishing  craft. 

If  our  Government  does  not  choose 
to  provide  naval  protection,  I  feel  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  in  the  Congress  pro¬ 
vide  financial  shelter  for  fishing  fleets 
which  brave  the  rigors  of  the  sea  to 
provide  an  important  segment  of  the 
Nation’s  food  supply. 

In  today’s  New  York  Times  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Theodoro  Moscoso,  coordi¬ 
nator  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is 
en  route  to  Peru  today  to  discuss  details 
of  Peru’s  request  for  $80  million  of  Alli¬ 
ance  funds.  Peru  is  one  of  the  countries 
that  is  currently  harassing  our  Ameri- 
can-flag  vessels  in  international  waters, 
over  30  miles  from  the  Peruvian  coast. 
On  Monday  of  this  week,  units  of  the 
Peruvian  Navy  shot  at  the  vessel  In¬ 
trepid,  boarded  the  Rutliie  B  from  San 
Diego.  These  are  acts  of  piracy  on  the 
high  seas,  and  I  resent  the  payment  of 
tribute  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid  pay¬ 
ments  authorized  in  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1963  which  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  today. 

For  10  years  I  have  supported  the 
foreign  aid  program  of  this  country.  I 
intend  to  cast  my  first  vote  against  this 
program  in  protest  to  the  discrimina¬ 
tory  treatment  of  American  citizens  by 
recipients  of  this  aid. 


1963 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963”. 

PART  I 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
redesignated  “Policy"  and  section  101, 
which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  deleted. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

FOREIGN  AID  TO  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  page  15,  section  306,  which  in 
part  reads  as  follows: 

(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  directed  against — 

( 1 )  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  Of  1954. 

This  is  not  a  recommendation  we  can 
afford  to  dismiss.  The  testimony  is  clear 
that  a  dangerous  condition  exists  in  that 
area  which  is  the  bridge  of  three  conti¬ 
nents.  Egypt  presently  is  violating  the 
substance  of  the  provision  referred  to. 

A  billion  dollars  of  foreign  aid  has 
gone  to  Nasser.  While  our  dollars  have 
been  poured  into  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  the  Nasser  regime  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
President  Nasser  has  weapons  including 
supersonic  Mig-21’s,  antiaircraft  mis¬ 
siles,  and  an  arsenal  of  Egyptian-made 
weapons. 

Egypt  is  making  jet  aircraft  and 
rockets  with  the  help  of  foreign  experts. 
Its  regular  army  numbers  from  60,000  to 
100,000.  To  say  that  the  world  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  Egypt’s  military 
buildup  plus  Nasser’s  insatiable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  rule  over  all  Arab  governments 
is  to  turn  our  backs  upon  reality.  Every 
dollar  we  send  Egypt  releases  Nasser 
from  the  obligation  of  developing  the 
economy  of  that  country.  He  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  main  Arab  enemy 
is  Israel.  Yes,  Egypt  has  enemies;  and 
these  enemies  are  poverty,  disease,  illit¬ 
eracy,  and  ambitious  politicians.  Were 
our  dollars  used  to  the  productive  end  of 
wiping  out  disease  and  poverty  and  illit¬ 
eracy  of  Egypt  I  would  be  the  very  last  to 
suggest  that  any  conditions  be  set  upon 
aid  to  Egypt. 

Tension  in  the  Middle  East,  whether 
it  springs  from  Nasser’s  desire  for  an 
Arab  empire  or  from  his  hostility  to 
Israel,  brooks  ill  for  the  Western  World. 
It  is  a  completely  reasonable  request  that 
American  dollars  to  used  to  promote 
peace.  Offer  after  offer  by  the  Israeli 


Government  to  sit  down  at  the  peace 
table  with  Nasser  has  been  spurned. 
When  Nasser’s  ambition  to  overcome 
other  Arab  governments  fails,  he  turns 
his  wrath  toward  Israel.  Only  recently, 
when  Egyptian  troops  returned  from 
Yemen,  unable  to  admit  to  his  discom¬ 
fort,  Nasser  spoke  to  these  troops,  saying: 

Our  armed  forces  are  getting  ready  to  wash 
out  the  shame  of  Palestine  and  face  Israel 
and  those  who  support  her  *  *  *.  You  must 
prepare  to  restore  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
their  usurped  rights.  We  must  put  aright 
the  humiliation  which  the  Arabs  suffered  in 
1948  *  *  *.  For  us  in  Egypt,  disarmament 
is  impossible  unless  the  rights  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Arabs  are  restored. 

Mark  his  language.  I  quote  specifi¬ 
cally  the  words,  “and  those  who  support 
her.” 

Our  billion-dollar  aid  has  not  per¬ 
suaded  Egypt  to  refrain  from  getting 
military  hardware  from  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion.  Our  billion  dollars  have  not  per¬ 
suaded  Egypt  to  turn  aside  from  her 
practice  of  vilification  and  hate  aimed 
directly  against  Israel.  Our  billion  dol¬ 
lars  have  not  persuaded  Nasser  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  development  of 
Egypt’s  economy  and  leave  other  Arab 
governments  to  work  out  their  own  des¬ 
tinies.  In  the  words  of  the  committee 
report: 

Any  government  which  devotes  its  ener¬ 
gies  and  its  resources  to  the  harassment  of 
neighboring  countries  and  to  a  military 
buildup  directed  against  them  reduces  the 
effectiveness  of  its  efforts  to  develop  its  re¬ 
sources  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  its 
people.  Funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer  should  not  be  used  to  make  up  for  the 
money  and  effort  diverted  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  our  aid  to  such  military  activities.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  U.S.  financial  support  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  engaged  in  such  activities  must  inevit¬ 
ably  be  regarded  by  those  nations  which  are 
subjected  to  such  harassment  and  military 
threats  as  evidence  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  tolerate,  if  not  endorse,  such 
action. 

In  the  name  of  peace,  these  words 
merit  the  endorsement  of  every  Member 
of  the  House.  Peace  in  the  world  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  are  in¬ 
divisible.  The  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  recognizes  this  fact,  but  at  no  time 
shall  it  be  said  that  the  United  States  is 
for  peace  at  any  price.  Thus,  I  am  in 
wholehearted  accord  with  the  statement 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963: 

To  support  the  principles  of  increased  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  and  trade  among  coun¬ 
tries,  freedom  of  the  press,  information,  and 
religion,  freedom  of  navigation  in  interna¬ 
tional  waterways,  and  recognition  of  the 
right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel  and 
pursue  their  lawful  activities  without  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  The  Con¬ 
gress  further  declares  that  any  distinction 
made  by  foreign  nations  between  American 
citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion 
in  the  granting  of,  or  the  exercise  of,  per¬ 
sonal  or  other  rights  available  to  American 
citizens  is  repugnant  to  our  principles. 

I  have  voted,  and  shall  continue  to 
vote,  for  foreign  aid,  because  I  believe 
that  the  reduction  of  world  tension  and 
insecurity  is  our  greatest  insurance  for 
peace,  but  wherever  there  is  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  purposes  of  our  foreign  aid 
may  be  perverted,  we  must  demand  that 
reasonable  conditions  be  met. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  take  this  addi¬ 
tional  5  minutes  unless  it  is  necessary. 
However,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
minority  report,  on  page  123  thereof, 
where  it  states  as  follows: 

Five  years  ago,  for  instance,  while  foreign 
aid  appropriations  were  running  at  a  level 
comparable  to  that  in  fiscal  196?,  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  aid/or  economic  assistance  went  to 
some  80  countries.  Today,  an  estimated  95 
countries  and  territories  are  benefiting  from 
our  largess.  And  in  the  proposed  program 
for  fiscal  1964,  the  number  of  prospective 
recipients  of  our  aid  remains  about  the 
same. 

At  the  top  of  page  14  appears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

We  have  been  troubled  by  continuing  evi¬ 
dence  of  lack  of  reasonable  criteria  in  the 
selection  of  the  recipients  of  our  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  concerned 
many  of  us,  I  am  sure.  I  recognize  that 
we  have  had  a  number  of  administrators 
in  this  program  and  we  can  understand 
the  difficulties  there  must  be  to  adminis¬ 
ter  as  complex  a  program  as  this. 

However,  on  August  14,  1962,  our  for¬ 
mer  colleague,  Chester  Bowles,  who  has 
been  serving  in  the  State  Department 
and  is  also  an  adviser  of  the  President 
on  foreign  affairs,  made  a  speech,  the 
title  of  which  is  “The  Need  for  More 
Specific  Criteria  in  Programing  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance.” 

This  was  in  August  of  last  year,  and 
I  want  to  quote  a  few  statements  from 
this  speech  because  I  think  there  are 
some  things  in  this  area  that  need  at¬ 
tention  that  I  do  not  believe  have  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  attention  in  the  admin¬ 
istering  of  this  program.  I  assume  Mr. 
Bowles  made  this  speech  because  he  had 
some  authority  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  the  President  to  do  so,  and  it 
ought  to  be  put  into  effect.  He  states: 

Although  bipartisan  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  program  Is  widespread, 
even  Its  most  loyal  supporters  suggest  the 
need  for  a  more  coherent  pattern  in  the 
programing  of  loans,  grants  and  technical 
assistance. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

The  lack  of  such  a  pattern  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  large  measure  by  the  crazy  quilt 
of  political  commitments  which  we  inherited 
from  the  previous  administration. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  anyone  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  of  the  aisle  knows  anything 
about  these  political  commitments  that 
were  inherited  by  a  previous  administra- 
ton  in  this  program.  No  one  appears  to 
know. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Bowles  states: 

Together  with  continuing  pressures  from 
within  our  own  Government  and  from  recip¬ 
ient  nations  to  use  economic  aid  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shifting  political  purposes. 

If  the  aid  program  is  to  remain  creative 
and  with  instrument  of  foreign  policy  some 
means  must  be  found  to  create  a  greater 
sense  of  programing  integrity  and  con¬ 
sistency. 

We  can  all  agree  with  that  last  para¬ 
graph. 
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Turning  to  page  12  of  the  speech,  he 
says: 

Our  first  task  is  to  develop  a  practical 
basis  for  classifying  the  nations  which  de¬ 
sire  our  assistance  on  the  basis  of  economic 
need,  capacity  and  will.  In  placing  each 
nation  in  its  proper  category  the  following 
questions,  each  of  which  reflects  the  spirit 
of  the  act  for  international  development, 
suggest  themselves: 

I  will  not  have  time  to  read  them  all. 
The  first  is : 

Is  the  present  per  capita  income  of  the 
country  adequate  to  provide  a  reasonable 
minimum  living  standard  and  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  capital  savings  and  investment  if  it 
were  distributed  and  used  more  equitably? 

Does  the  country  have  a  competent  gov¬ 
ernment,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  times,  with  the  ability  to  maintain 
order  and  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
economic  and  social  program? 

Has  it  prepared  a  well  conceived,  long- 
range  national  economic  development  plan 
for  the  effective  and  realistic  allocation  of 
national  resources  and  foreign  assistance? 

Then  he  goes  on  and  says  further: 

Yet  I  believe  that  they  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  placing  each  nation  seeking  U.S. 
assistance  into  one  of  the  following  four 
categories : 

1.  Nations  whose  current  problems  are 
sufficiently  acute  to  require  aid  from  the 
United  States  but  whose  difficulties  result 
primarily  from  the  misuse  and  maldistribu¬ 
tion  of  existing  gross  national  product. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

As  a  rough  rule  of  thumb,  I  would  char¬ 
acterize  the  nations  in  category  1  as  those 
with  a  per  capita  gross  notional  product 
substantially  in  excess  of  $350.  On  this 
basis,  Greece,  Venezuela,  Lebanon,  Cyprus, 
Singapore,  Chile,  Panama,  Uruguay,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  Argentina  might  be  included. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  U.S.  assistance  these 
governments  should  be  determined  and  able 
to  put  their  financial  houses  in  order.  The 
corrective  measures  on  which  we  should  in¬ 
sist  would  include  tax  reform,  land  reform, 
and  more  effective  control  and  use  of  existing 
foreign  exchange. 

He  says  that  if  they  do  not  do  this  and 
their  aid  should  be  on  a  temporary  ba¬ 
sis,  the  Government  and  the  people 
should  be  tactfully  told  that  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  offered  solely  on  a  stopgap 
basis.  In  most  cases  3  to  5  years  is  the 
maximum  time  they  should  receive  it. 

This  was  1962.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  view  of 
this,  are  there  any  nations  that  he  knows 
,of  that  are  going  to  be  denied  assistance 
in  the  future  or  that  will  not  be  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance,  and  I  name  these  particu¬ 
lar  countries,  because  they  have  put 
their  financial  house  in  order,  and  we 
plan  to  stop  their  aid  in  3  to  5  years  as  a 
maximum. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  names  of  the  countries? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Greece,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Lebanon,  Cyprus,  Singapore,  Chi¬ 
le,  Panama,  Uruguay,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  Argentina.  Do  we  intend 
to  stop  aid  to  any  of  these  countries  in 
the  next  few  years? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  I  understand 
that  they  are  making  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  and  that  we  should  be 
able  to  cut  them  off  before  too  long. 
Formosa  and  Venezuela  are  making 
rapid  progress  and  are  getting  on  their 


feet.  Several  of  the  other  countries  are 
not  doing  so  well. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  tell  me  whether  these  countries  spe¬ 
cifically  mentioned  in  this  category  by 
Mr.  Bowles  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  in  tax  reform,  land  reform,  and  so 
forth?  If  they  have  not,  and  I  quote  this 
one  other  question  before  the  gentleman 
answers  that : 

Why  should  American  taxpayers  continue 
to  underwrite  governments  of  nations  with 
relatively  high  per  capita  incomes  which  are 
unwilling  to  collect  the  necessary  taxes  from 
their  own  privileged  people? 

This  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
many  of  us.  I  wonder  if  there  has  been 
any  tax  reform  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Venezuela  has  accom¬ 
plished  substantial  reforms.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  told  that  11  countries  in 
South  America  have  reformed  their  tax 
systems.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ac¬ 
complished  all  the  reforms  the  gentle¬ 
man  listed,  but  there  is  progress  in 
Colombia,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and 
Venezuela. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  it  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  that  unless  these 
countries  do  conform  to  the  formula  set 
forth  and  do  something  about  their  own 
problems,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
no  longer  participate  in  giving  them  aid 
as  suggested  in  this  speech? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  we  should 
conform  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  Act  of  Bogota  and  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  Punta  del  Este  Agree¬ 
ment,  which  included  most  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  the  gentleman  just  elaborated. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  But  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  admit  there  are  many  coun¬ 
tries  in  this  particular  area,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  discussing  the  Latin  American- 
South  American  area,  who  have  not  in- 
stituded  any  reforms  or  practically  no 
reforms  under  the  Punta  del  Este  Agree¬ 
ment,  but  are  still  receiving  aid?  How 
can  we  justify  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Most  of  them  have 
made  an  attempt  to  meet  the  conditions. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  agreement 
signed  with  Brazil  set  forth  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  We  are  withholding  aid  tem¬ 
porarily  because  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  were  not  met. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  reason  I 
bring  this  up  is  I  think  this-  was  a  major 
statement  by  Mr.  Bowles,  who  at  that 
time  was  an  adviser  of  the  President. 
Looking  at  this,  there  are  many  sub¬ 
stantial  things  I  can  agree  with  in  this 
speech  for  needed  reforms  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  program,  but  looking  over 
the  number  of  nations  receiving  aid,  we 
still  are  in  the  same  place  we  always 
were. 

There  is  another  category  in  which 
he  says: 

Nations  whose  gross  national  product  is 
wholly  inadequate  and  which  at  present  lack 
the  competence,  organization,  or  will  to  use 
our  project  or  budget  assistance  effectively. 

Such  nations  should  be  tactfully  denied 
direct  project  assistance  until  they  can  ab¬ 
sorb  it  effectively. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  any  state¬ 
ment  of  a  nation  that  is  in  that  cate¬ 
gory? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  I  am  sure  that 


there  are ^certain  countries  which  are 
not  able  to  use  any  large  amount  of  aid 
effectively  and  we  try  to  restrict  what 
we  give  them. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  close  in  suggest¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  enough  to  make 
speeches.  We  need  corrective  action  in 
this  program. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(a)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph,  strike  out  “should  emphasize 
long-range  development  assistance”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “shall  emphasize  long- 
range  development  assistance”. 

(b)  Immediately  after  the  seventh  para¬ 
graph,  insert  the  following: 

“The  Congress  further  declares  that,  in 
order  to  assure  that  each  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  part  is  administered  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  policies  stated  in  this  section,  each  re¬ 
quest  for  authorization  of  funds  for  such 
program  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  setting  forth — 

“  ( 1 )  the  purposes  of  such  program, 

“(2)  the  specific  objectives  of  such  pro¬ 
gram,  and 

“(3)  the  priorities  assigned  to  such  pur¬ 
poses  and  objectives, 

which  will  be  adhered  to  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  program.” 

(c)  The  eighth  paragraph  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
the  administration  of  these  funds  great  at¬ 
tention  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assist¬ 
ance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources  to 
military  or  propaganda  efforts  directed 
against  the  United  States  or  against  other 
countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act, 
whether  or  not  such  efforts  are  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China.” 

(d)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  paragraph 
insert  the  following: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
the  administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  chapter  2  of  this  part,  every  possible 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that 
such  assistance  is  not  diverted  to  short-term 
emergency  purposes  (such  as  budgetary  pur¬ 
poses,  balance-of-payments  purposes,  or  mili¬ 
tary  purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not  es¬ 
sential  to  the  long-range  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  recipient  countries.  It  is  further 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  short-term 
emergency  purposes  such  as  those  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence  should  be  met, 
to  the  extent  possible,  through  international 
institutions  (such  as  the  International  Mon¬ 
etary  Fund)  which  are  equipped  to  condition 
assistance  on  immediate  economic  and  mon¬ 
etary  reform.” 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  para¬ 
graph  is  amended  by  inserting  “(including 
private  enterprise  within  such  countries)” 
immediately  after  "countries”. 

(f)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph  insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  “In  particular,  the  Congress 
urges  that  other  industrialized  free-world 
countries  increase  their  contributions  and 
improve  the  forms  and  terms  of  their  assist¬ 
ance  so  that  the  burden  of  the  common 
undertaking,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
shall  be  equitably  borne  by  all.” 

Mr.  FAS  CELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  section  that  has 
just  been  read  contains  four  amend¬ 
ments  which  were  considered  and  adopt- 
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ed  by  the  committee.  They  are  4  of  the 
46  amendments  that  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  of  the  100  amendments  that 
were  presented  to  the  committee. 

These  four  amendments  deal  specifi¬ 
cally  with  the  analysis  of  this  program 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
amendments  had  the  purpose  of  express¬ 
ing  their  recommendations  on  general 
guidelines. 

Specifically,  the  guidelines  which  were 
proposed  were  to  accomplish  better  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program,  which,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  been  the  subject  matter 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  discussion  on  this 
legislation  both  in  general  debate  and 
during  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  purposes  of  the  amendments  are 
as  follows: 

First.  A  clear  delineation  of  program 
objectives  as  these  relate  to  U.S.  foreign 
.policy,  and  a  tighter  commitment  to 
them. 

Second.  Specific  identification  of  the 
various  purposes  of  foreign  aid,  in  order 
to  set  priorities  and  budget  expenditures 
accordingly,  and  tighter  controls  to  as¬ 
sure  that  funds  are  not  used  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

Third.  New  authority  to  encourage 
positive  planning  for  private  investment, 
trade  and  initiative — local  and  foreign — 
in  the  developing  countries,  as  well  as  to 
improve  existing  incentives  for  private 
participation  in  the  program. 

Fourth.  New  emphasis  on  long-range 
economic  development,  assuring  a  full 
role  for  private  enterprise,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  in  short-run  emer¬ 
gency  aid  for  financial  “bailouts,”  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  and  politically  inspired 
projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  generally  are  the 
objectives  in  filling  the  gaps  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  chamber  of  commerce  saw 
them  in  its  analysis.  I  believe  that  a 
good  job  has  been  done  by  your  commit¬ 
tee  in  achieving  the  objectives  which  a 
-constructive  analysis  of  the  program  has 
brought  to  you. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
|  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
•  words. 

I  would  like  to  take  only  a  minute,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  address  myself  to  the  re¬ 
marks  just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  If  I  may  add  a 
bit  more  legislative  history,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida,  [Mr.  Fascell],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr. 
Adair]  ,  were  especially  interested  in  what 
we  have  broadly  called  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  amendments  to  the  bill.  They 
worked  hard  in  committee  to  obtain  ap¬ 
proval  in  this  section  or  chapter  that  we 
just  covered.  We  also  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  expresses  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  any  nation  receiving  aid 
should  not  divert  its  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts  against 
another  country.  The  purpose  of  this, 
of  course,  is  to  see  that  our  aid  is  not 
used  for  cross  purposes  and  to  see  that 
there  is  some  intelligent  application  of 
aid  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  dispens¬ 
ers,  but  also  by  the  recipients.  This 
amendment  received  serious  considera¬ 


tion  and  support  in  the  committee,  and  I 
wish  to  indicate  it  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  far-reaching  amendments 
accepted  and  one  of  the  good  items  in 
this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  Page 
2,  line  24,  after  funds,  strike  out  the  word 
“great”;  and  on  line  25  strike  out  the-  word 
“given”,  and  insert  the  word  "limited.” 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  strength¬ 
en  the  language  which  presently  reads 
as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
the  administration  of  these  funds  great  at¬ 
tention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  U.S.  assistance, 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to  mili¬ 
tary  or  propaganda  efforts  directed  against 
the  United  States,  or  against  other  countries^ 
receiving  aid  under  this  act,  whether  or  not 
such  efforts  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China. 

My  question  is:  Why  should  any  at¬ 
tention  and  consideration  be  given  to 
any  country  which  does  not  share  the 
view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world 
crisis;  any  country  which  would  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  aid  divert  their  own  re¬ 
sources  to  military  or  propaganda  ef¬ 
forts  directed  against  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  make  the  language  of  the  bill  read 
as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
the  administration  of  these  funds  attention 
and  consideration  should  be  limited  to  those 
countries  which  share  the  view  of  the  United 
States  on  the  world  crisis  and  so  on. 

It  seems  to  me  this  strikes  right  at  the 
heart  of  our  foreign  aid  problem.  Are 
we  to  continue  foolishly  to  try  to  buy 
the  friendship  of  countries  that  oppose 
and  thwart  U.S.  objectives?  We  surely 
should  limit  attention  and  consideration 
under  foreign  aid  to  countries  which  are 
with  us  in  this  great  world  crisis.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  earlier 
today  said,  and  I  quote: 

We  have  been  engaged  by  the  enemy 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  recognize  this  vital  engagement  in 
the  legislative  language  before  us. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  member  of  the  committee  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  last  amendment,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  this  section,  how  you  can 
justify  not  having  some  kind  of  stronger 
language  than  is  now  in  the  bill,  and 
particularly  what  is  referred  to  when  you 
say  at  line  5  on  page  3,  “whether  or  not 
such  efforts  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China.” 

I  want  to  be  specific  about  it.  I  think 
we  know  in  the  Middle  East,  for  instance, 
that  Egypt  at  the  moment  is  receiving 
arms  from  Communist  Russia  or  from 
other  Communist  sources.  How  do  we 
then  justify  turning  around  and  building 
up  an  arms  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 


which  at  any  moment  might  flame  into 
war — and  all  you  have  to  do  is  read  the 
morning  paper  to  know  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  at  this  very  moment — 
how  do  you  turn  around  in  this  language 
and  justify  any  aid  to  Egypt  under  these 
conditions? 

If  some  member  of  the  committee 
would  reply,  I  would  be  interested  to 
know. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  majority  of  the  committee;  but 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  has  answered  his  own  question.  If 
the  House,  and  eventually  the  other 
body,  accepts  the  amendment  that  the 
committee  has  added  to  this  bill,  we 
could  not  provide  Egypt  with  assistance 
under  this  act  if  they  continue  on  their 
present  course  of  accepting  arms  from 
the  Soviet  Union  or  engaging  in  any  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  transgressions  against 
the  State  of  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  or  any 
other  country. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  really  mean  that  the 
State  Department  will  take  as  a  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  Congress  the  words  “great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be 
given”?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  do 
not  want  the  aid  to  be  given,  you  might 
as  well  say  that  you  do  not  want  it  to 
be  given.  The  gentleman  tells  me  that 
this  is  going  to  happen.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  prefer 
that  other  members  of  the  committee 
join  in  providing  the  answer.  But  may 
I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
personally  would  have  more  influence 
with  the  State  Department  than  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  my  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  State  Department  is  not  very 
great,  I  am  afraid.  So,  if  any  member 
of  the  committee  would  give  me  an  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question,  I  should  be  happy 
to  know  what  it  is.  I  do  not  want  to 
oppose  the  committee,  but  I  will  say  that 
I  want  to  vote  for  an  amendment  that 
would  stop  building  up  more  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  when  I  can  see  it  facing  me 
this  very  moment.  So  I  would  like  an 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  this  is  in  part  at  least  in  reply 
to  the  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
which  would  clearly  strengthen  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  section.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  gentleman  does  support  the 
amendment  that  I  have  just  offered. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  have  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  uncertain. 
I  would  want  more  information  before  I 
could  support  it.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
information.  I  am  not  getting  very  far 
in  getting  the  information.  One  of  the 
things  that  bothers  me  is  the  question  of 
aid  that  might  be  furnished  to  some 
countries  like  Poland,  who  I  do  not  think 
are  with  us  on  many  things,  but  who  I 
think  in  the  long  run  will  help  our  aims; 
and  I  am  afraid  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  might  stop  some  of  that  aid.  On 
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the  other  hand,  where  there  is  direct 
military  aid  by  Soviet  Russia,  I  want  to 
know  that  other  kinds  of  aid  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  go  to  that  country. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  the  effect  of  my  amendment 
would  be  to  declare  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  Communist  Poland  or  Com¬ 
munist  anyone  else  would  not  be  eligible 
for  consideration  or  help  under  this  act. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  what  I  am 
afraid  of. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  earlier  this  afternoon  I  addressed 
the  Committee  and  pointed  out  that  sec¬ 
tion  306  of  the  proposed  act,  which  is 
on  page  15  of  the  bill,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
directed  against  the  situation  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  re¬ 
ferred.  Under  this  it  is  clearly  stated 
that: 

-No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  act  *  *  *  to  any  country  which 
the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts  di¬ 
rected  against  *  *  *  any  country  receiving 
assistance  under  this  or  any  other  act. 

It  is  my  interpretation  that  under  this 
provision,  if  the  President  finds  that 
Egypt  is  -preparing  aggression  against 
Israel,  then  aid  to  that  country  shall  be 
terminated. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  try  to  get  a  direct  answer 
to  the  question.  In  fact  Nasser  just  a 
week  ago  said: 

We  are  just  waiting  for  our  armed  might 
to  move  into  Israel. 

Would  not  that  be  sufficient  to  cut  off 
all  aid  to  a  country  the  leader  of  which 
made  that  kind  of  statement? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  and  I  hope  that  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  feel  the  same  way, 
after  this  bill  is  enacted,  will  join  in 
urging  the  President  to  use  this  authority 
to  cut  off  aid  to  Egypt.  I  also  urge  the 
conferees  to  insist  that  this  language  be 
retained  in  the  conference  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  amendment  a  couple 
of  questions  about  what  he  anticipates 
will  be  the  effect  of  his  amendment.  For 
example,  a  country  which  was  neutral, 
which  did  not  share  our  views,  at  least 
which  did  not  side  with  us,  as  many  of 
our  small  African  nations  do  not,  would 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  preclude 
any  aid  to  them? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  afraid  that  words  such  as 
would  still  remain  in  this  section  would 
be  open  to  wide  interpretation.  I  do 
not  presume  to  judge  what  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  State  Department  would  be. 
But  my  own  interpretation  would  be 
that  it  would  be  clearly  limited  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  share  the  U.S.  view  on  the 
world  crisis.  I  would  certainly  hope 
there  are  some  such  countries  in  Africa, 
but  if  there  are  none,  then  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  exclude  Africa. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  gentleman’s  interpretation 


of  what  the  State  Department  would  do 
as  I  am  the  gentleman’s  interpretation 
of  his  own  amendment.  Would  it  be  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman — and  I  am  not 
trying  to  harass  the  gentleman,  I  am 
just  trying  to  get  some  clarification 
here — would  it  be  the  gentleman’s  intent 
if  the  gentleman’s  amendment  were 
adopted,  shall  we  say,  to  prohibit  India 
from  getting  any  aid  at  all  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  my  amendment  would  make  India’s 
qualification  very  dubious.  I  tried  to 
express  it  clearly  when  I  said  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  intention  of  Congress  for 
withholding  aid  from  countries  which 
are  not  with  us  in  spirit  in  this  great 
world  crisis. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think,  if  this  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment,  then  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
if  we  want  to  have  a  foreign  aid  bill  with 
any  flexibility  whatever  in  it,  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  very  frankly 
that  I  was  going  to  reserve  this  little 
speech  until  perhaps  an  amendment 
came  up  on  India.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Indians  have  exhausted 
their  reservoir  of  good  will  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  we  took  contributions  to 
church  on  Sunday  we  took  one  for  the 
church  and  we  took  one  for  India. 
India  was  a  nation  that  everybody  in 
the  United  States  wanted  to  help.  But 
after  10  years  of  the  evil  visage  of 
Krishna  Menon  on  television  and  in  the 
U.N.  in  New  York,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
serve  notice  on  the  Indian  nation  that 
that  reservoir  of  good  will  has  been 
drained  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of 
any  amendment  or  any  legislation 
which,  if  the  Chinese  Communists  at¬ 
tack  India,  would  prohibit  us  from  giv¬ 
ing  them  any  aid.  I  might  not  like 
some  of  the  things  the  Government  of 
India  has  done.  In  fact,  I  will  say, 
frankly,  I  do  not.  But  if  the  chips  are 
down  and  if  it  came  to  a  choice  between 
Mr.  Nehru’s  government  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Peiping,  I  think  could  beyond 
any  doubt  turn  my  sentiments  to  India. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  an 
amendment  riveted  into  this  bill  in  the 
very  beginning  which  would  not  pro¬ 
hibit  us  from  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  India  if  it  were  in  our  self-interest, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  in  that  case. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  that  in¬ 
stance  certainly  the  world  crisis  would 
center  on  the  military  action  against  In¬ 
dia  and  we  would  then,  I  hope,  share  the 
policy  of  India  in  resisting  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  So, 
I  am  sure  my  amendment  would  not  pre¬ 
clude  such  assistance. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then,  we  are  transposing 
language.  As  I  understood  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  beginning  they  had  to  share 
our  views.  Now  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ink  about  us  sharing  their  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  provision 
further  illustrates  how  confusing  it  can 
be  to  try  to  write  the  intent  of  Congress 
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as  to  language  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Frankly,  I  thought  it  was  rather  con¬ 
fusing  to  try  to  write  it  in  the  commit¬ 
tee.  A  good  many  of  these  amendments 
which  were  offered  have  undertaken  to 
express  on  the  part  of  somebody  their 
intent  for  doing  something  or  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  brought  this  up 
not  necessarily  because  I  was  in  basic 
disagreement  with  what  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  do,  but  I  am  in  disagreement 
with  the  language  which  has  confused 
the  issue. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  this 
discussion  has  indicated  the  difficulty  of 
discussing  in  a  brief  period  language 
such  as  we  are  now  considering.  One 
of  the  problems,  for  example,  is:  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  regard¬ 
ing  the  view  of  the  United  States  on 
the  world  crisis?  Is  it  that  the  crisis  is 
serious?  Is  that  enough  to  make  a  coun¬ 
try  eligible  to  qualify  for  assistance?  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  fuzziness  of  that 
expression  as  presently  contained  in  the 
bill  is  not  going  to  be  corrected  by  the 
language  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  That  language,  I  might  add,  I 
think  is  objectionable. 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min¬ 
ute.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  language  in  the 
bill  now  is  fairly  fuzzy  but  when  you  say 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  fuzzy 
language,  that  is  one  thing. 

But  when  you  say  “consideration  shall 
be  limited  to  fuzzy  language,”  then  I 
think  you  are  really  compounding  the 
error. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  however  good  its  motives  may 
be,  it  would  make  it  impossible  to  move 
into  an  area  where  you  have  an  un¬ 
decided  nation  to  give  help  to  them  and 
try  to  bring  them  over  to  our  side? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  would  be  the  effect 
of  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  find  myself 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

[Mr.  GALLAGHER  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley) 
there  were;  ayes  66,  noes  92. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  103.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
201(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  considerations 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  loans 
from  the  development  loan  fund,  is  amended 
as  follows: 
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(a)  Strike  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “(1) 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms,  including 
private  sources  within  the  United  States, 
(2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  including  the 
capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay 
the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5). 

(c)  Insert  immediately  before  the  period 

at  the  end  of  such  second  sentence  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  and  (7)  the  economic  develop¬ 

ment  plans  of  the  requesting  country,  which 
plans  should  specifically  provide  for  appro¬ 
priate  participation  by  private  enterprise 
and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a 
projection  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
plans  with  respect  to  the  overall  economic 
development  of  such  country”. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  Page  5, 
immediately  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Sec.  104.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961?,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  authorizations  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ':  Provided  further. 
That,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  sections  102,  201,  601,  and  602 
of  this  Act,  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966,  respectively,  shall 
be  available  only  for  loans  made  for  purposes 
of  economic  development  through  private 
enterprise’.” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reference 
was  made  earlier  this  afternoon  to  the 
fact  that  those  of  us  who  are  in  favor 
of  increased  private  enterprise  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  program  have  made  efforts 
to  write  amendments  to  further  that  aim 
in  this  bill.  A  number  of  such  amend¬ 
ments,  and  some  of  these  have  been 
referred  to  earlier,  have  been  written  into 
the  bill  and  I  think  have  strengthened 
and  improved  it. 

The  amendment  which  I  present  to  you 
at  this  time  provides,  quite  simply  stated, 
that  50  perecnt  of  the  development  loan 
funds  should  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  private  enterprise.  This  is  an  effort 
to  increase  the  participation  of  private 
enterprise  in  this  program. 

Witness  after  witness  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  testified  that  if  the  program  is 
to  be  successful  it  must  have  a  large  and 
increasing  amount  of  participation  by 
the  private  sector  in  it.  It  was  pointed 
out  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  that  if  our  pro¬ 
grams  in  Latin  America  are  to  do  the 
things  which  it  is  hoped  they  may  do, 
then  they  must  rely  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  participation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

Members  of  the  committee  will  notice 
that  this  amendment  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  form  in  which  it  was 
when  I  offered  a  similar  one  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  now  applies  to  the  fiscal  years 


ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966. 
In  other  words,  I  have  made  it  appli¬ 
cable  a  year  later  than  the  proposal  made 
in  the  committee. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  simply 
says  to  the  AID  Administrator  and  those 
who  work  with  him  that  50  percent  of 
the  development  loan  funds,  wherever 
used  in  the  world,  must  be  channeled  to 
private  enterprise.  It  does  not  say  U.S. 
private  enterprise.  So  it  could  be  private 
enterprise  from  this  country,  to  our  own 
businessmen  going  here  and  there 
throughout  the  world  to  develop  busi¬ 
nesses  and  to  bring  prosperity  and  in¬ 
creased  employment  with  them.  But  it 
could  also  be  local  private  enterprise  in 
the  countries  in  which  the  loans  are 
made,  or  it  could  be  a  combination  of 
both. 

Some  will  say,  “Well,  you  are  not  giv¬ 
ing  flexibility  enough  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  if  you  say  you  must  put  50  per¬ 
cent  of  these  loan  funds  in  private  en¬ 
terprise.”  It  is  not  even  necessary  that 
50  percent  of  the  loans  to  each  country 
be  on  the  basis  of  private  enterprise.  It 
can  be  on  the  broadest  possible  basis. 
It  could  be  as  to  the  program  as  a  whole. 

So  I  do  feel  that  we  are  giving  a  com¬ 
pletely  adequate  amount  of  flexibility  to 
the  AID  organization  in  this  amendment. 
We  do  say  that  we  believe  in  the  private 
enterprise  system,  that  we  know  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  testimony  of  virtually  every 
witness  who  spoke  upon  this  point  that 
if  the  AID  program  is  to  succeed  it  must 
have  this  large  ingredient  of  private  en¬ 
terprise.  We  are  saying,  “Upon  the 
broadest  possible  basis,  Mr.  Administra¬ 
tor,  see  to  it  that  half  the  funds  find 
themselves  used  on  the  basis  of  private 
enterprise.” 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
World  Bank  or  the  Exim  Bank  or  Cooley 
loans  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  applies 
simply  to  development  loans  under  this 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  the  gentleman  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  committee  and  it  was  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  that  the  gentleman  admitted,  as 
he  probably  will  now,  I  am  sure,  that  a 
great  part  of  our  funds  now  go  through 
private  enterprise?  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  in  no  way 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  statement  that 
we  do  not  now  sufficiently  put  our  aid 
funds  through  private  enterprise. 

Mr,  ADAIR.  What  the  gentleman 
says  is  correct.  There  is  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  development  loan  money 
channeled  through  private  enterprise. 
The  exact  amount  we  are  unable  to  find 
out.  Inquiry  was  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min¬ 
utes.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  further  answer  to  the 
question  the  gentleman  raised,  the  AID 
Administrator,  Mr.  Bell,  himself,  said 
that  it  was  his  philosophy  that  increas¬ 
ingly  this  type  of  loan  should  be  made. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  I  may  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  one  further  question  very  briefly. 
Is  it  not  true,  the  only  point  at  difference 


was  the  question  of  flexibility?  In  other 
words,  whether  or  not  this  criteria  should 
actually  be  written  into  the  law,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  main  thrust  of 
the  program  seems  to  be  toward  increas¬ 
ing  our  efforts  through  private  enter¬ 
prises. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  As  I  pointed  out,  I  have  revised 
my  proposal,  trying  to  meet  that  objec¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  trying  to  make  it  clear 
here  today  that  it  now  offers  great 
flexibility. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  am  curious  to 
know — it  was  difficult  to  hear  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  in  detail — does 
this  mean  50  percent  of  the  development 
loan  funds  must  be  made  directly  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Not  necessarily.  They 
may  be  made  through  existing  organiza¬ 
tions.  For  example,  if  a  lending  insti¬ 
tution  in  a  Latin  American  country  had 
AID  funds  which  it  then  wanted  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  organization 
to  build  housing  that,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  a  private  enterprise  use. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Suppose,  just  for 
example,  some  country  was  required  to 
build  a  highway;  would  your  amendment 
be  satisfied  if  we  lend  the  government 
the  money  and  the  government  put  it  out 
to  private  enterprise  to  bid? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would — if,  however,  the  government  it¬ 
self  builds  the  highway,  and  it  would 
have  to  use  a  percentage  of  the  loan 
funds  available  for  that  purpose,  then  it 
would  not  meet  the  requirement  of  my 
amendment.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
is  making  these  points  because  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  point  out  it  has  the  broadest  and 
most  flexible  application. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  wish  I  could 
share  the  gentleman’s  certainty  that  the 
wording  of  his  amendment  has  that 
effect.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  does. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  carefully  the  amendment,  he  will 
find  a  lack  of  restrictiveness  in  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  lan¬ 
guage  worries  me.  The  expression,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  loans  must  be 
made  through  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No,  not  through  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Again,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  language  means. 
The  amendment  offered  in  committee 
was  with  reference  to  loans  made  through 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No — the  language  is, 
“shall  be  available  only  for  loans  made 
for  purposes  of  economic  development 
through  private  enterprise.” 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  language  means.  The 
gentleman  uses  the  expressions  “chan¬ 
nel  through  private  enterprise”  and  “for 
purposes  of  private  enterprise.”  Of 
course,  I  assume  we  are  all  very  much  in 
favor  of  private  enterprise,  but  many 
of  these  expenditures  might  benefit  pri- 
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vate  enterprise  if  they  went,  for  a  public 
purpose  such  as  building  a  highway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  different  interpretations.  If  it 
means  that  50  percent  of  the  loans  must 
be  made  directly  to  private  enterprise, 
there  are  many  situations  where  private 
enterprise  would  get  more  benefit  if  such 
loans  were  made  to  provide  roads,  power, 
and  other  basic  requirements  of  private 
industry. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  read  the 
amendment  to  say  that  the  loans  had  to 
be  made  directly? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  raised  a  question  as 
to  what  the  amendment  did  mean. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  assure  the  gentle¬ 
man  it  does  not  mean  that.  The  end 
use  is  the  important  thing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  undeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  we  have  frequently  financed  high¬ 
way  construction  and  railroad  improve¬ 
ments,  waterworks  and  sanitation  proj¬ 
ects,  which  were  beneficial  to  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  need  for  these  facilities  that 
the  gentleman  refers  to.  The  AID  peo¬ 
ple,  I  believe,  use  the  term  “infrastruc¬ 
ture”  with  respect  to  it.  However,  I  point 
out  again  if  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
there  is  still  50  percent  available  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  the  gentleman  is 
well  aware,  the  Subcommittee  on  Mutual 
Security  conducted  a  staff  survey  in 
Korea  several  years  ago  where  we  found 
a  number  of  private  enterprises  which 
have  received  U.S.  aid,  that  were 
bogged  down  because  power  trans¬ 
mission  lines  were  inadequate.  We  had 
provided  the  means  to  finance  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  their  plants, 
but  they  still  could  not  get  going.  There 
are  many  cases  where  an  undeveloped 
country  does  not  have  any  private  capi¬ 
tal.  I  am  not  sure  how  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  would  operate.  The  gentle¬ 
man  will  remember  his  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Teeter  from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  during  the  hearings.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair] 
asked  Mr.  Teeter  about  the  chamber’s 
position  on .  the  50-50  free  enterprise 
amendment.  Mr.  Adair  said: 

There  is  a  provision  for  channeling  50 
percent  of  loan  funds  and  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  funds  to  private  enterprise. 

Would  you  give  us  your  comments  and 
reaction? 

Mr.  Teeter.  Yes,  sir,  I  would. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  fully  agree,  with 
you  in  stating  the  chamber’s  position  on 
this.  We  feel  that  it  is  too  rigid  to  have 
such  a  stipulated  requirement  as  50-50.  I 
think  it  is  admirable  that  we  work  toward 
a  goal.  Certainly  the  goal  would  be  even 
greater  than  the  50-percent  figure  for  the 
private  sector,  that  you  are  now  proposing. 

I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  somewhat  pre¬ 
mature  or  inflexible  to  insist  on  the  50-50. 


Mr.  Adair.  You  think  the  figure  may  be  too 
great? 

Mr.  Teeter.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this 
charge  of  inflexibility  I  would  point  out 
that  we  did  move  the  effective  date  for¬ 
ward  a  year  to  give  additional  time  for 
preparation.  So  I  think  we  are  meeting 
the  objection  of  Mr.  Teeter.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  move  in  this  direction  and 
we  are  giving  an  additional  year  for 
us  to  prepare  so  to  move. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  premature  baby  is  going  to  grow  up 
in  1  year. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  yield,  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  cure-all  to  all  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  this  portion  of  the  bill, 
but  it  is  a  proper  and  necessary  step, 
I  think,  in  the  direction  of  achieving  the 
things  which  I  take  it  most  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  desire  to  achieve. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan], 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  want  to  ask 
whether  or  not,  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
vestment  guarantee  program  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  support  of  private  enterprise, 
if  that  is  not  presently  in  the  law  in  sec¬ 
tion  601,  where  the  specific  section  is 
dedicated  to  the  encouragement  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  participation, 
which  includes  certain  standards  that 
the  President  had  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  administering  this  program.  All 
of  us  are  in  support  of  extending  private 
enterprise  under  this  act. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Besides  that,  the  AID 
administration  has  been  reorganized  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Adair)  there 
were — ayes  89,  noes  100. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adair  and 
Mr.  Morgan. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
142,  noes  126. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
Page  5,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  104.  Section  201(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  interest  rates  on  development 
loans,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  ‘in  no  event’  the  following:  ‘less 
than  2  per  centum  per  annum  nor’.” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  raises  the  interest  rate  on 
development  loans  to  a  minimum  of  2 
percent  per  annum. 

Since  gradual  emphasis  on  the  aid 


program  has  been  from  grants  to  loans, 
the  interest  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  on  development  loans  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  common.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  raise  this  ridiculously  low 
rate  to  2  percent.  In  view  qf  the  rising 
short-term  interest  rate  in  the  United 
States,  the  naturally  increasing  national 
debt,  and  concern  in  the  Congress  over 
the  stability  of  the  dollar,  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  produce  substantial  savings 
to  the  United  States,  and  merits  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  House. 

Last  week,  when  we  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  H.R.  6143 — the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Facilities  Act — I  deliberately  offered 
an*amendment  lowering  the  interest  rate 
called  for  in  that  bill  from  one-fourth  of 

1  percent  above  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Treasury,  to  2  percent.  As  I  expected, 
the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
97  to  9,  Members  raising  objections  to 
the  2 -percent  rate  is  “impractical,  too 
low,  additional  burden  to  the  taxpayer,” 
and  so  forth.  We  all  consider  consist¬ 
ency  one  of  our  great  virtues.  Therefore, 
to  be  consistent  with  this  legislative 
record,  my  amendment  deserves  support. 

Certainly,  if  we  are  practical  enough 
to  charge  American  educational  institu¬ 
tions  a  rate  that  is  not  less  than  a  per 
annum  rate  that  is  one-quarter  of  1  per¬ 
centage  point  above  the  average  annual 
interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  United  States,  consist¬ 
ency  would  dictate  that  foreign  nations — 
friend,  neutral  or  foe,  democracy  or  dic¬ 
tatorship — pay  at  least  2  percent  on  loans 
provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Just  yesterday  all  Members  should 
have  received  a  press  release  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
indicating  that  loans  for  $3  million  have 
been  supplied  Chile  at  a  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent;  $6.5  million  to 
Tunisia  at  the  same  rate,  and  $7.2  million 
to  Bolivia. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  1963, 
loans  totaling  $587  million  at  rates  be¬ 
low  2  percent  were  authorized.  Using 
the  figures  for  that  quarter  alone,  my 
amendment  would  save  the  American 
taxpayers  $7V2  million  a  year. 

However,  I  am  also  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  loans  at  such  readily  low 
rates  really  could  not  qualify  for  a  de¬ 
scription  as  a  loan.  They  are,  in  effect, 
disguised  grants  and  as  such,  the  entire 
program  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  public  and  to  fiscal 
commonsense. 

If  the  program  is  to  be  a  legitimate 
loan  program,  a  reasonably  responsible 
rate  of  return  is  called  for.  Certainly, 

2  percent  is  not  an  abnormal  sum. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  you,  the  House 
last  week  set  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  above  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  Higher  Education  Facil¬ 
ities  Act;  REA  co-ops  have  been  qualified 
at  a  2-percent  rate;  U.S.  veterans  draw¬ 
ing  direct  loans  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  pay  a  rate  of  5lU  percent. 
In  the  housing  bill  of  1961,  cooperatives 
and  other  not-for-profit  groups  qualify 
under  a  special  program  at  a  rate  of  3  V8 
percent.  FHA  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government  cost  the  American 
homeowner  5%  percent. 
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The  very  least  the  Congress  deserves 
is  to  have  the  program  presented  hon¬ 
estly.  If  it  is  to  be  a  grant  program, 
honestly  call  it  that.  If  it  is  to  be  a  loan 
program,  an  interest  rate  of  2  percent 
should  be  an  acceptable  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  repeat,  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  set  a  minimum  interest  rate 
of  2  percent  per  annum  on  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund.  The  motivation  for 
the  amendment  is  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  loans  from  the  Development  Fund 
have  been  granted  at  the  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  and  most  in  addi¬ 
tion  bear  a  10-year  grace  period. 

Yesterday  all  of  us  received  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
three  of  their  standard  press  releases,  in¬ 
forming  you  of  the  loans  that  were  re¬ 
cently  made.  One,  for  example,  was  to 
the  Government  of  Bolivia  for  a  grand 
total  of  $7.2  million,  bearing  a  credit  fee 
of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  with  a  10- 
year  grace  period.  Also  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  tractors  in  Tunisia  with  an 
annual  credit  fee  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  totaling  some  $6.5  million.  Then 
there  was  a  new  loan  recently  granted  to 
Chile  for  a  total  of  $3.5  million  with  a 
10-year  grace  period  and  a  credit  fee  of 
three-fourths  of  1  percent. 

In  the  last  3  months  of  fiscal  year  1963 
approximately  $585  million  were  proc¬ 
essed  in  loans  at  the  rate  of  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  1  percent,  most  also  with  the  10- 
year  grace  period.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  10-year  grace  period,  but  I  do  feel  an 
interest  rate  of  2  percent  might  be  ap¬ 
plicable. 

If  it  is  the  intention  that  this  be  a  loan 
program,  I  submit  that  2  percent  is  a 
most  reasonable  and  practical  rate.  If 
this  is  to  be  a  grant  program,  let  us  call 
it  a  grant  program.  Let  us  not  disguise 
the  fact  by  talking  about  fees  or  credit 
fees  or  interest  of  three-fourths  of  1  per¬ 
cent.  Let  us  say  it  is  a  gfant.  But  if  it 
is  a  loan  program,  I  think  the  very  least 
we  could  do  is  to  set  this  rate  at  2  per¬ 
cent. 

I  can  well  imagine  some  people  object¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  that  the  rate  should 
be  the  going  cost  to  our  Treasury. 

Some  people  urge  a  3-  or  4 -percent 
rate.  I  do  not  feel  my  2-percent  rate 
as  such  has  any  magic  to  it  except  the 
principle  should  be  set  forth  that  we 
should  have  at  least  a  rate  of  interest 
that  would  qualify  these  loans  for  a 
legitimate  description  as  loans.  If  not, 
call  it  a  grant  program. 

Let  me  say  in  anticipation  of  objec¬ 
tions  that  this  amendment  is  offered 
with  the  intention  of  helping  the  bill, 
helping  the  program.  I  do  not  think  it 
qualifies,  and  I  say  this  in  advance,  for 
a  charge  of  an  attempt  to  gut  the  bill. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWIN SKI .  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  I  am  intrigued  by 
this  credit  fee.  Actually,  are  we  not  just 
kidding  ourselves  when  we  call  this  a 
loan?  In  my  opinion,  this  is  just  a 
subterfuge.  It  is  not  a  loan. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  a  comment  I  did  not  wish  to 
make,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 


party  responsible  at  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  who  wrote  this 
release  to  which  I  refer  is  either  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  or  in  ignorance  of  the 
law.  The  present  law  requires  that  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  be  not  exces¬ 
sive  or  unreasonable.  But  it  is  presumed 
that  it  will  be  an  interest  rate.  Yet  the 
press  releases  which  I  referred  to  dis¬ 
tinctly  say  “an  annual  credit  fee,” 
which  I  am  not  so  sure  is  a  play  on 
words,  but  at  least  might  indicate  to 
me  that  a  2 -percent  interest  rate  would 
be  far  more  reasonable,  practical,  and 
worthy  of  acceptance  and  support  by 
the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend¬ 
ment  goes  right  to  the  crux  of  the  whole 
foreign  aid  bill.  The  disposition  of  this 
amendment  may  well  determine  the  fu¬ 
ture  course  of  foreign  aid. 

I  have  been  one,  and  there  have  been 
many  voices  raised  in  this  Congress,  who 
has  said,  “Let  us  try  to  put  this  on  a 
repayable  basis.”  I  said  that  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration,  and  they  made  the 
attempt.  But  you  cannot  charge  more 
than  a  country  can  pay.  The  effect  of 
the  gentleman’s  amendment,  if  it  were 
agreed  to,  would  be  to  drive  this  back  to 
a  straight  grant  program. 

How  are  you  going  to  charge  a  going 
rate  of  interest  to  a  Bolivian  peasant 
who  has  never  had  any  land  before,  to 
sell  him  a  tractor?  If  we  are  trying  to 
bring  these  people  into  an  area  where 
they  can  have  a  standard  of  living  where 
communism  will  not  appeal  to  them, 
then  we  have  to  use  some  extraordinary 
methods.  You  cannot  charge  the  same 
rate  of  interest  that  you  can  charge  to  a 
fellow  who  finances  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  new  Cadillac.  I  admit  it  is  an 
appealing  argument  to  say  we  are  let¬ 
ting  them  have  this  at  far  below  the  cost 
of  money,  but  this  is  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  help  these  nations  carry  on 
their  fight  to  resist  communism. 

And  if  it  is  not  that,  then  we  ought 
to  scuttle  the  whole  program.  We  ought 
not  try  to  do  it  by  halfway  measures.  I 
think  the  acid  test  of  some  of  these  loans 
is  that  some  of  them  are  being  repaid. 
Therefore,  they  are  loans.  I  have  been 
critical  in  the  past  of  loans  that  were 
really  grants,  and  I  think  all  of  us  on 
the  committee  are  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  some  of  these  may  turn  out  to 
be  grants.  But  if  you  are  going  to  make 
them  with  a  realistic  idea,  and  hopefully, 
that  they  can  be  repaid,  and  if  you  are 
doing  this  to  help  a  country  fight  com¬ 
munism,  then  you  cannot  do  it  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  you  make  loans  for 
going  enterprises  and  industrial  busi¬ 
nesses.  I  think  this  is  a  very  funda¬ 
mental  amendment.  I  think  if  it  passes, 
the  net  result,  as  I  said  before,  simply 
will  be  to  put  this  back  on  a  straight 
grant  basis.  It  will  be  a  step  backward. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  back  up 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said.  Of 
course  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  un¬ 


questionably  does  not  intend  to  gut  the 
bill.  But  if  we  should  adopt  this  pro¬ 
posal,  this  loan  program  would  certainly 
be  ineffective  in  a  great  many  countries 
that  lack  the  capacity  to  repay  at  any 
significant  rate  of  interest.  I  might  say 
that  the  difference  to  this  country  would 
be  very  small. 

The  reason  why  we  are  lending  this 
money  at  low  rates  of  interest  is  because 
projects  which  are  being  built  with  the 
money  provided  produce  small  revenues, 
and  the  recipient  countries  are  not  in  a 
position  to  support  anything  more.  This 
may  be  a  reasonable  proposition  from 
our  point  of  view,  but  it  would  not  be 
practicable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
recipient  countries.  We  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  would  be  a  very  damaging 
direction  in  which  to  move. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  Clay  report  on  this  prob¬ 
lem.  They  point  out  on  page  14  of  the 
report,  the  necessity  of  other  countries 
which  lend  money  to  liberalize  their 
rates.  They  point  out  that  Italy  should 
liberalize  her  terms  of  lending,  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  lower  her  in¬ 
terest  rates,  that  Germany  should  soften 
its  terms,  and  that  France  should  soften 
its  aid  terms. 

The  importance  of  improving  loan  terms — 

And  I  quote — 

including  maturities,  interest  rates,  and  grace 
periods  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  case 
of  those  nations  undertaking  comprehensive 
development  programs.  Unless  the  lending 
terms  to  other  countries  improve  greatly. 

That  means  unless  the  terms  are  made 
more  liberal,  not  made  higher, 
and  approach  U.S.  terms,  international 
consortia  and  coordinating  groups  for  such 
countries  as  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and 
Nigeria  will  saddle  those  countries  with  im¬ 
possible  debt  service  requirements,  and  U.S. 
funds  would  pay  for  these  short  term  and 
shortsighted  debts. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  1961  we  deliberately  set  the  rates 
at  low  interest.  We  did  not  desire  to 
saddle  these  new  countries,  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  need  of  development  assistance, 
but  not  having  the  financial  resources 
within  themselves,  with  heavy  debt  serv¬ 
ice  burdens.  They  should  qualify  for 
this  assistance. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  know  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  attempts  to  be 
fair  in  the  presentation  of  all  arguments. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  first  of  all,  these  loans  are  loans 
made  directly  to  a  government  that  then 
relends  them  at  a  higher  rate.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Clay  Committee  section  that 
the  gentleman  just  read  substantiates 
my  argument  because  it  does  not  say 
that  these  other  countries  shall  lower 
their  rates  to  the  low  level  that  we  pro¬ 
vide,  but  merely  that  they  liberalize  their 
terms,  which  in  the  case  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  especially,  the  rates  run  as  high 
as  5*4  percent  on  some  of  their  loans 
and  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  a  consistently  high  rate.  We  would 
be  rising  to  meet  the  recommendations 
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of  the  Clay  Committee.  May  I  take  1 
more  second  of  the  gentleman’s  time  to 
correct  some  misinformation  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  did  not  mean  to 
leave. 

This  rate  of  three-quarters  of  1  per¬ 
cent  is  not  available  to  any  poor  Bolivian 
peasant.  This  rate  is  available  to  the 
Government  of  Bolivia  or  any  other 
country.  They  relend  it  to  the  people. 
A  Bolivian  peasant  drawing  a  loan  from 
his  Government  will  be  paying  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
regarding  the  interest  rate  on  loans  we 
make  to  foreign  governments,  that  the 
relending  institutions  which  receive  this 
money  from  those  governments  will  in 
turn  have  to  demand  increased  amounts 
from  local  borrowers,  such  as  a  small 
business  in  Bolivia  or  housing  projects 
or  whatever.  The  cost  that  would  be 
demanded  by  us  will  be  reflected  all  the 
way  down  to  the  small  businessman  or 
farmer  or  whoever  else  might  benefit. 
So  in  effect  we  would  be  very  effectively 
gutting  this  development  loan  program 
if  we  should  increase  the  rate. 

The  gentleman’s  amendment  recog¬ 
nizes  the  necessity  for  a  subsidy.  He  is 
not  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  in 
these  cases  at  least  a  subsidy  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  thing.  In  my  opinion  liberal  in¬ 
terest  rates  are  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  provide  aid  to  developing 
countries.  This  applies  both  to  this 
country  and  to  Allied  countries  capable 
of  making  loans. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  said.  During  the  period 
1948  to  1952  I  would  estimate  that  ap¬ 
proximately  80  percent  of  the  Marshall 
plan  funds  were  grants.  Prom  1952  on 
until  1957  until  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  came  into  being,  again  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  it  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
economic  aid  was  in  grants.  The  past 
administration  under  then  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  began  to  trans¬ 
form  from  a  grant  program  to  a  loan 
program.  They  came  up  here  with  a  de¬ 
velopment  loan  program  with  loans  re¬ 
payable  in  both  dollars  and  soft  cur¬ 
rency  and  the  President  had  the  same 
discretion  as  to  interest  rate  that  he 
has  in  the  present  act.  When  we  re¬ 
wrote  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961, 
we  stated  that  all  development  loans 
should  be  repayable  in  dollars  and  gave 
the  President  flexibility  as  to  setting  the 
interest  rate. 

Somebody  a  moment  ago  questioned 
whether  all  of  these  loans  are  really 
loans  or  whether  they  are  grants.  I 
want  to  say  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1962- 
63  over  $397  million  has  been  repayed 
in  principal  and  interest  on  development 
loans.  This  is  a  good  loan  program.  It 
is  a  sound  loan  program.  Let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  basic  reason,  why  we 
make  loans  at  a  low  interest  rate.  We 
are  trying  to  help  some  of  these  unde¬ 
veloped  countries  move  along  the  road 
to  economic  stability.  We  are  trying  to 
keep  international  communism  out  of 
their  countries.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  loan  program.  These  undeveloped 
countries  with  no  capital  at  all  are  at¬ 


tempting  to  build  schools,  roads,  and 
such  Installations.  It  will  take  them 
a  long  time  to  do  this  unless  we  do  have 
a  low  interest  rate.  If  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  it  would  not  bring  in  a  great 
amount  of  return  in  money  compared  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  expenditures  which 
we  make  under  this  program. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  basic 
reason  why  we  have  a  development  loan 
program.  A  basic  purpose  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  to  help  the  unde¬ 
veloped  world. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Permit  me  to 
make  one  comment  before  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  directs 
himself  to  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  indicate  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  from  all  of  the  figures 
which  I  have  available — I  am  not  sure  I 
have  all  of  the  figures  available  on  which 
to  base  the  calculation — the  annual  sav¬ 
ing  itself  from  this  increase  in  interest 
rates  from  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
to  2  percent  a  year  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $13  million  a  year.  This  is  not 
taking  into  account  any  future  loans  we 
make  in  coming  years  at  a  more  realis¬ 
tic  rate. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  amendment 
should  embrace  a  set  interest  figure,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  light  out 
of  darkness  in  this  discussion  perhaps 
someone  on  the  committee  would  tell  me 
if  they  would  support  an  amendment 
which  would  restrict  the  interest  rate, 
which  is  charged  by  the  Government  to 
the  poor  peasant  to  buy  a  tractor,  to  the 
same  interest  rate  which  we  are  charg¬ 
ing  them  on  the  loan. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  problem  there 
is  that  our  loans  are  repayable  by  the 
participating  government  in  our  dollars, 
whereas  the  loan  that  they  may  be  mak¬ 
ing  to  the  poor  peasant  would  be  in  the 
currency  of  that  country.  Therefore, 
the  risk  to  them  is  a  lot  less  than  it  would 
be  to  us.  Our  return  is  in  hard  dollars; 
theirs  is  not  in  hard  dollars. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  the  light  of  that  ex¬ 
planation,  will  the  gentleman  tell  me 
this - 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  J,o  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  meant 
to  say  that  the  risk  to  them  would  be 
greater;  he  said  it  would  be  less. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  correct. 
The  risk  to  them  is  far  greater  on  those 
private  loans  by  the  country  to  the  peas¬ 
ant  than  the  risk  to  us  on  the  hard-dol- 
lar  loans. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  the  light  of  that 
explanation,  am  I  to  assume  that  these 
nations  at  no  time  charge  interest  to 


gouge  the  borrower  in  those  countries? 
Or  does  he  feel  that  the  interest  rate 
established  by  these  countries  is  a  fair 
rate  designed  to  provide  the  economic 
stimulus  that  it  is  hoped  to  provide? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  is  far  lower 
than  the  normal  bank  loan,  because 
these  countries  are  not  trying  to  gouge 
their  own  people  as  some  bankers  would 
do  on  the  same  type  of  loans. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  going  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  though  his  concern  over  interest 
rates  charged  by  foreign  Governments 
on  relending  our  funds.  Much  has  been 
done  by  recipient  country  Development 
Banks  set  up  by  the  AID  in  get¬ 
ting  interest  rates  reduced  as  a  matter 
of  banking  policy.  We  do  not  want  to 
set  up  a  government  bank  in  a  country 
to  go  in  competition  with  loans  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  banks.  Accordingly,  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting  we  should  put  a 
limitation  on  the  interest  rate  that  could 
be  charged  by  a  Development  Bank 
which  our  AID  sets  up  which  would 
undercut  the  money  rates  within  a  recip¬ 
ient  country. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  that  we  have  some  reservation  about 
competing  with  private  banks  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise?  If  so,  that  is  a  new 
twist. 

Mr.  BARRY.  If  you  set  an  interest 
rate  for  lending  money  in  a  country 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  you 
might  then  undercut  private  enterprise 
in  the  recipient  country. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Are  we  being  con¬ 
cerned  now  with  undercutting  private 
enterprise? 

Mr.  BARRY.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  AID,  through  the  Development 
Banks  to  try  to  get  interest  rates  low  in 
recipient  countries.  We  try  in  many 
ways  to  bring  this  about. 

Policy  is  one  thing,  but  to  write  it  into 
law  would  create  a  conflict  with  private 
enterprise.  If  you  set  up  a  greatly  lower 
money  rate  than  currently  prevails,  you 
would  drive  out  private  bankers  all 
over  South  America.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  that  would  in  fact  be  a  result  of 
the  amendment.  But  there  was  con¬ 
cern  expressed  that  a  high  interest  rate 
would  make  it  difficult  for  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  repay.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
they  do  not  and  will  not  make  repay¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment,  although  I 
certainly  think  the  interest  rate  on  these 
so-called  loans  to  foreigners  ought  to  be 
3V2  or  4  percent  instead  of  2  percent. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  foreign 
countries  cannot  pay  a  higher  rate. 
Well,  the  British  are  loaning  some  of 
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them  money  at  a  much  higher  rate.  The 
British  rate,  although  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  here,  they  are  available  in  the 
committee - 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  not  at  this  time. 
Just  let  me  have  a  minute  or  two,  if  you 
will. 

The  British  are  loaning  at  what  rate? 
Pour  or  five  percent,  and  if  there  is  any 
appreciable  risk  involved  they  add  a  half 
to  1  percent  premium  on  the  interest 
rate.  They  are  loaning  to  some  of  the 
countries  to  which  we  are  putting  out 
these  40-  and  50-year  loans  bearing  no 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  Japanese 
charging?  Those  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  who  oppose  this  amendment 
know  because  they  had  the  figures  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  The  Japanese  are 
charging  up  to  between  5  and  6  percent. 
Yet,  some  of  you  do  not  want  to  put  a 
floor  of  2  percent  on  American  loans. 
Some  Members  of  the  House  were  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  fix  an  interest  rate  in 
the  education  bill  the  other  day  of — I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
winski],  What  was  the  interest  rate  in 
the  education  legislation  the  other  day? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
greater  than  the  present  cost  of  financ¬ 
ing  our  debt  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  is  3V2  or  4  per¬ 
cent  these  days — mostly  4  percent. 
And,  yet  you  do  not  want  to  put  even  a 
paltry  2  percent  on  the  millions  which 
you  are  dishing  out  with  the  greatest  of 
abandon  to  these  countries  in  40-  and 
50-year  loans.  Incidentally,  on  these 
loans,  the  first  10  years  is  a  grace  period 
during  which  nothing  is  paid,  neither  on 
the  principal  nor  interest.  I  ask  any¬ 
one  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  There 
is  a  three-quarters  of  1  percent  carrying 
charge  but  no  payment  on  the  principal 
and  interest  in  the  first  10  years.  The 
second  10  years,  on  a  50-year  loan,  the 
carrying  charge  and  a  1  percent  repay¬ 
ment  on  the  principal.  In  the  last  30 
years  there  is  an  annual  3 -percent  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  principal.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  50-year  loan  is  there  one 
stinking  penny  of  interest  paid.  Only 
a  three-quarters  of  1  percent  carrying 
charge.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  now  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

You  say  these  soft  loans  will  be  re¬ 
paid.  How  in  the  world  do  you  know 
whether  this  money  is  going  to  be  repaid 
at  all  on  the  40-  and  50-year  loans  which 
have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years? 
The  only  person  who  is  going  to  know — 
I  hope  to  be  around  here — but  the  only 
persons  who  are  going  to  know  whether 
they  are  paid  or  not  will  be  those  who  are 
alive  40  or  50  years  from  now.  But  you 
and  I  know  they  are  not  going  to  be  re¬ 
paid,  these  soft  loans  that  are  being 
dished  out  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
put  a  floor  under  them  of  2  percent.  It 
should  be  3>/2  percent  or  4  percent.  But 
there  ought  to  be  a  minimum  of  3Vz 
percent.  Let  us  put  this  2-percent  floor 
under  these  loans  and  then  come  back 


next  year  and  raise  it  to  3Y2  percent  or 
4  percent  and  take  it  right  on  up  to  what 
the  taxpayers  pay  for  money  borrowed 
by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  only  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  get  so 
worked  up  if  I  were  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Because  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  the  gentleman  was  on  the  floor 
here  talking  against  giveaways,  we  were 
hearing  “You  are  giving  away  this  and 
you  are  giving  away  that.”  It  seems  as 
though  the  gentleman  is  never  satisfied. 
We  have  stopped  giving  away.  We  are 
now  lending.  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  gentleman  wants  to  be  known  as  a 
Shy  lock. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
money  is  being  lent  to  impoverished  and 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  These 
people  have  not  got  the  interest  to  pay 
and  I  believe  three-fourths  of  1  percent  is 
ample  in  the  circumstances.  It  is  tough 
enough  for  them  to  get  the  money  with 
which  they  can  purchase  food.  The  fact 
is  that  the  money  is  going  to  be  returned 
if  not  today  then  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  But  there  is  an  obligation.  These 
people  signed  an  agreement  that  they  will 
return  this  money.  I  think  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  legislation  would  be  de¬ 
feated,  as  has  been  stated  earlier  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  if  we  take  the 
position  that  we  are  going  to  insist  on  a 
greater  rate  of  interest  together  with 
principal. 

This  is  a  very  unfair  amendment,  and 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  adverse  to  saving  money  in  this  bill, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  am  going  to  give 
the  Members  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
this  authorization  by  several  hundred 
million  dollars.  But  this  particular  pro¬ 
vision  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  proponents,  would  involve  some 
$13  to  $15  million,  misses  the  entire  point 
of  the  bill.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  advance  the  national  interest  and 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  not  to  make  money. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  an  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  AID  who  extends  a  loan  on  the 
basis  of  any  other  consideration  there  is 
a  constitutional  proceeding  which  can 
be  instituted  in  this  body  to  correct  the 
situation. 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  these  loans 
are  not  in  fact  loans.  I  believe  that  they 
will  be  repaid.  But  if  we  destroy  the 
loan  provision  in  this  act,  and  I  fear 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  have  that 
effect,  we  will  necesarily  have  to  rely  to 
a  far  greater  extent  on  development 
grants,  and  there  is  considerable  senti¬ 
ment  in  this  body  against  the  modest 
grant  program  that  now  exists  in  the 
bill. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided, 
and  there  were — ayes  113,  noes  123. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Derwinski 
and  Mr.  Monagan. 

Thg  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
167,  noes 143. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FELLY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pelly  :  On  page 
5,  immediately  after  line  4,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Sec.  104.  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  fiscal  provisions  concerning  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  is  hereby  repealed.” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
part  1,  Chapter  2:  Development  Assist¬ 
ance,  section  203,  reads  as  follows: 

Fiscal  provisions:  All  receipts  from  loans 
made  under  and  in  accordance  with  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended. 

What  this  section  203  does  is  authorize 
reloaning  of  funds  without  reappropria¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  devices  known  as 
backdoor  spending. 

Assume,  if  you  will,  that  out  of  prop¬ 
erly  appropriated  funds  a  40-year  devel¬ 
opment  loan  is  made  and  repayments  of 
principal  and  interest  in  due  course  are 
received.  Under  authority  of  section  203 
these  payments  as  received  can  be  re¬ 
loaned.  Thus,  we  have  an  endless 
authority.  Thirty  years  from  now  the 
Agency  could  be  loaning  for  40  years 
more  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  No  annual 
revaluation  and  justification  would  be 
required  before  the  Committees  on  Ap¬ 
propriations.  My  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire  the  usual  appropriation  before 
receipts  could  be  reloaned. 

I  urge  support  of  my  amendment. 
Let  us  get  this  program  on  a  fiscally  and 
constitutionally  sound  basis. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

A  moment  ago  we  heard  the  story  that 
the  loans  that  we  have  been  making  are 
not  going  to  be  returned.  You  heard 
the  statement  made  in  the  form  of  a 
complaint  that^hese  are  grants.  Well, 
if  they  are  grants,  what  are  you  worried 
about?  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
loans  of  40  or  50  years’  duration,  we  will 
not  be  here  to  worry  about  whether  they 
are  being  loaned  again.  At  least  I  will 
not.  I  do  not  expect  to,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Surely. 
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long-range  planning  into  the  program 
and  to  have  a  Development  Loan  Fund 
into  which  we  could  get  dollar  repay¬ 
ments;  by  which  we  could  achieve  some 
sense  of  responsibility;  by  which  we 
could  have  some  efficiency  and  economy ; 
that  we  would  not  now  in  5  minutes  turn 
around  and  go  back  down  the  hill  some 
10  years  in  the  program. 

I  trust  that  this  committee  will  defeat 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  take  these  few 
moments  to  congratulate  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  applauded  so  vociferously 
at  the  passage  of  the  last  amendment, 
because  we  are  creating  a  new  image  to 
the  people  of  the  world.  It  is  no  longer 
the  image  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  idealistic,  as  the  fighter  against 
communism  and  against  tyranny.  It  is 
no  longer  the  picture  of  a  nation  that 
cares  about  the  defeated  and  the  dis¬ 
possessed,  the  sick  and  the  hungry  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  new  image.  It  is  not 
the  image  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  the  image  of  the  “Friendly 
Loan  Co.”  It  is  an  image  of  a  company 
that  says  to  the  people  of  the  world, 
“We  will  help  you  fight  tyranny  at  3 
percent  on  the  barrelhead.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  a  sorry  day 
for  the  democracies  in  this  world  when 
the  United  States  has  this  kind  of  an 
image  created  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  had  not  intended  to  speak  this  after¬ 
noon  on  this  section  of  the  bill,  and  I 
shall  not  speak  for  the  full  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman, -I  am  one  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  who  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  2  solid 
hours  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  private  enterprise  and  foreign  aid, 
and  can  claim  some  credit  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  now  in  the  bill  on  page  4 
which  requires  that  the  AID  Adminis¬ 
trator  turn  to  the  private  sector  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  or  not  a  development  loan 
can  be  made  privately  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  undertakes  to  make  it.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  language.  It  is  intended  to  gear 
in  the  private  system  more  systematically 
than  in  the  past.  I  would  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  very  capable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  for  his  ac¬ 
complishment  in  steering  this  amend¬ 
ment  through  the  committee  and  to 
thank  him  for  it. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  some  children 
and  grandchildren  who  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  you  do  here  today. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Well,  I  am  certain 
that  their  hearts  would  not  be  quite  so 
steely  that  they  would  refuse  to  aid  the 
poor,  the  underprivileged  children  in  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  that  are  unable  to 
get  food,  milk,  clothing,  and  housing,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  and  the  basis  for  this 
entire  legislation.  What  are  you  going 
to  do?  Do  you  want  to  destroy  the  legis¬ 
lation  altogether?  If  that  is  your  pur¬ 
pose,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  say.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  intend  that  this 
program  shall  have  any  effect,  if  you 
intend  that  this  program  shall  say  to  the 
people  of  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  that  we  want  to  come  to  their 
assistance  and  that  we  will  do  so  and 
we  will  not  try  to  scuttle  the  bill  as  we 
are  doing  here,  then  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  remind  our 
colleagues  that  this  section  was  written 
into  the  law  in  1957.  The  outstanding 
advocate  of  this  provision  was  our  former 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Vorys.  The 
very  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to 
encourage  development  loans  in  place  of 
grants.  It  was  at  that  point  that  we  de¬ 
parted  from  the  policy  which  emphasized 
grants  and  went  to  a  policy  emphasizing 
loans.  If  we  now  follow  the  suggestion 
contained  in  the  proposed  amendment 
that  this  section  be  repealed,  we  will  in 
fact  undercut  the  very  program  we  in¬ 
itiated  in  order  to  get  away  from  grants 
and  in  order  to  make  this  program  a 
sound  program  of  foreign  aid. 

The  question  was  raised  that  in  order 
to  improve  supervision,  the  funds  for  de¬ 
velopment  loans  ought  to  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  annually.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  Congress  can  and  does 
indeed  conduct  reviews,  impose  restric¬ 
tions,  and  give  directions  to  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  every  year.  The  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  always  considers  the 
repayments  coming  into  the  fund  when 
new  appropriations  are  made.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Congress  does  not  presently  lack 
control  over  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  page  210  of  the  hearings  held  on 
this  legislation  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  which  contains  a  chart 
listing  past  and  projected  loan  repay¬ 
ments.  The  amounts  listed  are  impres¬ 
sive.  Funds  provided  for  development 
loans  are  being  repaid  and  will  continue 
to  be  repaid  with  interest.  The  repay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  available  for  future 
lending  as  development  loans  and  will 
encourage  other  countries  to  follow  this 
type  of  procedure.  This  program  will  en¬ 
courage  greater  reliance  on  sound  meth¬ 
ods  of  financing  economic  development, 
and  wider  participation  in  this  task  by 
other  free  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated  because,  if  adopted,  it 
will  undermine  the  development  loan 
program. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right 
to  walk  up  the  hill,  then  walk  down  the 
hill  and  then  attempt  to  walk  back  up 
the  hill  again.  This  amendment  simply 
seeks  to  undo  in  a  very  short  time  what 
it  took  a  very  long  time  to  write  into  this 
law.  I  would  trust  that  whatever  voting 
cohesion  exists  on  the  Republican  side 
with  respect  to  the  other  amendments 
will  not  be  applied  to  this  one  and  some 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  history  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund. 

We  struggled  very  hard  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  under  two  administrations  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
program.  One  of  the  strongest  criti¬ 
cisms  directed  against  the  program  be¬ 
fore  this  provision  was  written  into  law 
and  before  we  had  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  was  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  We  could  not  do 
long-range  planning  with  funding  on  an 
annual  basis;  therefore  it  became  very 
wasteful  and  inefficient,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  long-term  funding  be 
authorized. 

For  whatever  it  is  worth,  that  is,  if  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
means  anything,  an  effort  was  made  to 
write  into  law  those  recommendations  of 
the  Comptroller  General  and  those  oth¬ 
ers  who  had  reviewed  the  administration 
of  the  foreign  aid  program,  along  two 
counts.  One  was  to  change  the  empha¬ 
sis  from  grants  to  loans  and  to  set  up  a 
development  loan  program,  to  encourage 
in  every  way  possible  the  development  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  and  to  create  the  idea 
of  a  loan,  even  if  in  name  only. 

The  other  was  to  provide  for  long- 
range  planning  and  funding  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  in  order  to  achieve  this  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  recipient  nations,  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  grants. 
Admittedly,  this  cannot  be  done  over¬ 
night,  and  it  will  not  be  done  overnight; 
it  may  take  a  long  time,  such  as  30,  40, 
or  50  years.  I  do  not  know,  but  as  long 
as  the  fight  with  communism  exists,  as 
long  as  the  challenge  of  the  developing 
nations  exists,  as  long  as  the  problem  is 
here,  so  long  will  we  have  to  face  it.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  do  it  by  fast 
semantics 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  of  a  revolving 
fund  for  long-term  planning  has  a  sound 
basis  in  economics;  it  has  a  sound  basis 
in  accounting;  it  has  a  sound  basis  for 
proper  administration  of  this  type 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  members  of  the 
committee  want  to  go  back  down  the  hill 
again — and  that  is  what  this  amendment 
does — to  the  annual  authorization  and 
appropriation  in  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  they  are  giving  rise  to  all  of  the 
arguments  and  criticisms  which  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  previous  ad¬ 
ministration,  this  administration,  your 
committee,  and  this  House  by  previous 
votes  have  tried  to  correct  by  writing 
these  fiscal  provisions  into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  make  this  state¬ 
ment  so  we  can  have  it  clear  as  to  the 
course  and  direction  of  our  vote.  I 
would  hope  that  having  had  this  long 
struggle  to  change  from  grants  to  loans; 
having  had  this  long  struggle  to  put 


To  say,  however,  that  this  program  has 
to  be  eventually  phased  into  the  private 
sector  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  development  loan  program  be 
literally  scuttled.  If  the  development 
loan  program  has  any  merit  to  it  at  all 
it  should  not  be  chipped  to  death  by  these 
amendments. 

I  have  always  supported  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]  during  the  last  2  years  on 
the  subject  of  back-door  spending,  but 
I  do  not  think  his  well  intended  effort 
has  a  place  here.  When  this  amendment 
is  combined  with  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Adair]  and  carried,  under 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  develop- 
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ment  loan  could  be  granted  for  a  small 
school  building  in  Guinea,  to  name  one 
example,  plus  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
winski]  and  carried — and  I  might  add 
that  the  2 -percent  amendment  by  itself 
probably  is  not  devastating — and  you 
have  in  the  total  combination  a  ham¬ 
stringing  that  can  end  the  usefulness  of 
the  program. 

Several  days  ago  I  participated  in  spe¬ 
cial  orders  on  the  floor.  I  said  I  agreed 
with  the  Clay  Committee  report,  but  as 
a  matter  of  tactics  I  wondered  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  so  smart  in  adopting  it 
as  their  own  as  fast  as  they  did — in 
about  12  hours.  They  should  have 
known  this  would  whet  a  few  appetites. 

I  as  a  Member  on  the  minority  side, 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  would 
like  to  take  these  few  minutes  in  order 
to  support  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  and  other  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  who  have 
worked  with  the  majority  members  in 
order  to  slice  this  bill  down,  but  not  to 
kill  it.  They  have  insisted  on  selectivity 
in  its  application,  on  loans  rather  than 
grants,  on  tightening  it  up  and  phasing 
parts  of  it  out.  They  have  cut  it  down, 
substantially.  We  are  making  a  sham¬ 
bles  here  of  this  bill  with  the  result  that 
the  entire  development  loan  section  will 
be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

I  wish  that  more  Members  had  been 
on  the  floor  yesterday  when  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
spoke.  He  addressed  his  remarks  to  the 
job  the  committee  has  done  to  better 
the  program,  to  cut  it,  narrow  it,  define 
its  points  and  improve  its  administra¬ 
tion.  He  and  some  others,  like  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton], 
have  done  a  constructive  job  and  should 
be  supported. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  proposed  and  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  adopted  it  would  be  possible  to 
build  that  school  in  Guinea  of  which  the 
gentleman  spoke.  The  other  50  percent 
of  the  loan  fund  would  be  available  for 
that. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Yes,  I  understand 
that,  but  50  percent  would  not  be. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
important  to  stand  by  the  committee 
which  has  cut  this  measure  down  as  far 
as  it  should  be  cut  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  this  pro¬ 
gram  yesterday  with  my  delightful 
friend  and  colleague  and  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair],  we  spoke  about  proposed 
amendments  to  this  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
he  assured  me  that  the  amendments  in 
his  opinion  were  designed  to  perfect  the 
legislation.  I  knew  at  the  time  that  he 
was  not  for  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  I  was 
willing  to  accept  at  that  point  his  evalu¬ 


ation  of  the  amendments  that  were  to 
be  presented  today  as  being  perfecting 
amendments.  With  the  last  amend¬ 
ment  that  was  adopted,  you  do  not  per¬ 
fect  foreign  aid.  You  guarantee  its 
failure. 

We  paved  the  way  to  defeat  foreign 
aid,  whether  by  votes  on  this  floor  or  by 
the  judgment  of  world  opinion  upon  the 
actions  of  this  Congress.  I  cannot 
really  believe  that  is  the  objective  of 
those  who  are  voting  for  and  supporting 
these  vicious  amendments.  Your  actions 
have  invited  the  Communist  press  to 
headline  the  passage  of  this  and  the  last 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  the 
“Uncle  Midas”  amendments.  I  cannot 
really  believe  that  all  of  those  who  are 
now  voting  for  these  amendments,  which 
have  no  other  end  result  than  to  insure 
the  failure  of  this  legislation  from  now 
on,  have  that  as  their  real  objective.  I 
care  not  whether  they  vote  for  or  against 
this  legislation,  let  it  have  a  chance  to  be 
effective.  Either  that  ov  let  us  now  cast 
it  aside  and  see  if  those  who  are  so 
violently  opposed  to  foreign  aid  as  we 
know  it  today,  and  which  is  documented 
in  this  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  have  any  alternative. 
They  have  not  presented  any  'Such  alter¬ 
native  here  on  the  floor  in  any  of  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  so  far,  no 
single  alternative  except  to  discontinue 
foreign  aid  as  such. 

I,  for  one,  shall  watch  the  final  roll- 
call  to  see  who  is  sincere  in  his  desire 
to  support  foreign  aid  and  foreign  policy 
under  the  Kennedy  administration  by 
the  adoption  of  these  so-called  “per¬ 
fecting”  amendments. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  nujnber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  what  has 
just  been  said  I  would  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  was  offered  in 
good  faith,  and  it  was  offered  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  a  strengthening,  perfecting, 
and  improving  amendment.  As  I  said 
when  I  offered  the  amendment,  I  believe 
it  makes  the  bill  a  better  one.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  as  is 
everyone  in  this  House,  but  as  for  me,  I 
take  the  point  of  view  that  when  amend¬ 
ments  are  offered  they  are  offered  in 
good  faith,  whether  by  myself  or  any 
other  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  floor  manager  of  this  bill  in 
1958,  1959,  I960,  1961,  1962,  and  1963. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  go  down  to  the 
White  House  many  times  during  the  last 
administration  in  behalf  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  devoted  all  my  energy  to  the 
fight  for  foreign  aid  because  I  believe  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  our  security 
program.  I  held  faith  with  then  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower.  I  was  convoyed  down 
to  the  White  House  many  times  and  tak¬ 
en  in  the  back  door  to  meet  with  the 
President  in  behalf  of  foreign  aid.  I 
know  how  strongly  President  Eisenhower 
felt  about  this  program. 

I  can  see  developing  here  today  in  this 
debate  just  a  tinge  of  politics.  I  know 
President  Eisenhower  believes  in  this 


program.  He  recommended  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  development  loan  fund 
in  1957.  This  is  not  back-door  spending ; 
this  is  a  revolving  fund. 

We  are  losing  sight  of  the  real  reason 
for  foreign  aid.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
our  own  security.  Nobody  ever  fought 
harder  for  this  revolving  fund  than  the 
great  John  Vorys,  of  Ohio,  who  served 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  a 
good  many  years.  He  fought  for  this 
principle. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  The 
gentleman  never  said  truer  words.  He 
would  say  that  if  he  were  here  today. 
If  he  were  here  we  would  do  differently. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  he  were  here,  he 
would  fight  his  very  heart  out  for  this 
principle. 

Some  new  Members  have  come  along 
since  John  Vorys  left  this  House,  but 
those  who  were  here  know  that  he  under¬ 
stood  and  supported  the  principle  of  the 
revolving  fund  for  foreign  aid.  I  do  not 
want  the  gentleman  from  Washington  to 
be  misled.  The  figure  I  read  of  $387 
million  repayment,  includes  Marshall 
plan  loans — not  just  development  loan 
funds.  Including  all  the  Marshall  plan 
loans  the  repayment  this  year  is  $387 
million.  This  amendment  does  not  touch 
the  Marshall  plan  loans.  Next  year  we 
expect  a  repayment  of  only  $36  million 
in  this  revolving  fund  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  You  are  not  saving  a  large  amount 
of  money ^  For  what  we  are  getting  over¬ 
seas  in  our  fight  against  international 
communism,  this  does  not  cost  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Judd,  also 
fought  his  heart  out? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  He  certainly  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  he  went  right  down 
the  drain  with  the  help  of  the  President. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  he 
went  down  the  drain  with  the  help  of 
the  President — he  was  defeated  by  the 
vote  of  his  constituents.  Nobody  has 
more  affection  and  respect  for  Dr.  Judd 
than  I  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  further,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Vorys,  when  he  was  here, 
the  national  debt  was  somewhere  around 
$286  billion  and  we  did  not  have  any  im¬ 
balance  in  our  trade  and  the  outflow  of 
gold  the  way  we  have  today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Oh,  yes,  we  did;  we 
have  had  an  outflow  of  gold  nearly  every 
year  since  1949. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  the  way  it  is  today, 
because  today  the  gold  reserves  are  at 
the  lowest  point  since  1939. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  outflow  of  gold. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  know  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  would  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  there 
was  any  political  tinge  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  I  put  in.  I  have  been  fighting  for 
the  principle  of  the  appropriation  process 
for  years.  The  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  may  have  been  referring  to 
some  other  amendment,  but  I  would  like 
him  to  clear  the  record  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
admiration  for  the  gentleman.  I  know 
in  1961,  when  the  Treasuiy  borrowing 
authority  was  sought  to  finance  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  he  was  one  of  the 
strongest  fighters  against  it.  I  give  him 
credit.  He  fought  for  his  principles.  But 
I  cannot  consider  that  this  revolving  fund 
is  the  same  thing  as  Treasury  borrowing. 
This  is  a  revolving  fund  and  it  is  not 
Treasury  borrowing. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  there 
are  four  devices  we  commonly  call  back¬ 
door  spending.  This  happens  to  be  one 
of  them.  But  I  did  not  want  the  Record 
to  indicate  in  any  way  that  there  was 
any  partisanship  in  my  attitude  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  say,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  always 
considers  anticipated  repayments  when 
they  make  their  appropriations  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  This  income 
is  always  taken  into  consideration.  This 
is  not  a  fund  that  just  lies  there  until 
the  Executive  reaches  into  it  and  lends 
it  out.  These  repayments  have  always 
been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  I  am  sure 
everybody  in  this  House  .knows  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
who  heads  that  subcommittee  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  for  foreign  aid. 
You  can  be  sure  he  knows  every  dime 
that  is  in  this  revolving  fund  and  takes 
it  into  consideration  when  he  makes  an 
appropriation  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

Please  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  vote.  This  involves  a  fundamental 
issue.  We  are  fighting  against  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  we  have  ever  faced  in 
our  history. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  in  any  way 
discussing  the  other  two  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted  and  addressing 
myself  solely  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
seriously  impair  the  development  loan 
fund. 

As  I  view  the  world  of  today,  not  only 
we  ourselves  but  future  generations  are 
involved.  I  think  everyone  knows  of-  my 
strong  convictions,  going  back  to  1934, 
in  an  appreciation  of  the  evil  mind  and 
intent  of  the  Communists  and  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  always  stood  for 
strength.  If  I  am  going  to  err  in  judg¬ 
ment  as  a  legislator  on  the  question  of 
strength  or  weakness,  everyone  knows 
that  I  prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of 


strength.  I  feel  that  the  only  thing  the 
Communists  respect  is  what  they  fear, 
and  that  is  military  strength  and  power 
on  our  part  greater  than.,  they  possess 
themselves.  I  feel  that  the  only  level 
upon  which  we  can  deal  with  them  is  on 
the  basis  of  self-preservation,  because 
communism  has  no  moral  origin  and, 
having  no  moral  origin,  it  has  no  level 
of  idealism.  However,  Communists  can¬ 
not  deny  that  the  law  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  applies  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  the  same  as  it  applies  to  the  people 
of  any  other  country,  or  the  people  of 
our  own  country.  Military  strength  I 
have  always  stood  for,  but  in  a  sense  it  is 
negative.  Foreign  assistance  to  me  has 
been  the  affirmative  side  of  democracy  in 
this  great  battle  in  this  trying  period  of 
world  history.  We  know  that  there  are 
tensions  in  the  Communist  orbit.  To 
what  extent  we  cannot  fathom  now. 
Time  passes  and  history  is  being  made, 
being  made  as  we  are  now  deliberating 
this  particular  bill.  We  know  there  is 
tension  within  the  Communist  oribit.  It 
is  our  job  to  explore,  to  probe,  and  to 
capitalize  on  those  tensions  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  not  only  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  but  of  all  the  countries  and  peoples 
who  want  to  be  free  under  their  own 
law. 

Coming  to  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment,  this  particular  provision  was  en¬ 
acted  into  law  under  former  President 
Eisenhower.  Are  we  going  to  deny  to 
President  Kennedy  what  we  gave  to 
President  Eisenhower?  I  am  not.  Oth¬ 
ers  might;  I  am  not.  We  Democrats 
loyally  supported  it  only  a  few  years 
ago.  I  am  not  going  to  say  politics,  but 
I  see  the  vote  and  I  see  the  transforma¬ 
tion  within  a.  few  years.  The  question 
enters  my  mind  as  to  whether,  if  there 
were  a  Republican  in  the  White  House, 
would  we  see  the  vast  number  of  Repub¬ 
licans  voting  here  as  they  have?  It  is 
a  fair  observation.  I  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  in  the 
White  House,  but  when  there  is  a  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  White  House  who  is  either 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  he  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  me,  and 
I  think  you  all  get  the  importance  of 
that  observation.  When  there  was  a 
President  in  the  White  House  who  was 
a  Republican,  we  on  the  Democratic  side 
as  Members  of  Congress  loyally  sup¬ 
ported  this  particular  program. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  other 
two'  amendments,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone’s  motives  should  be  impugned, 
and  nobody  is  impugning  them.  I  re¬ 
spect  all  of  my  colleagues,  even  when  I 
am  in  disagreement  with  them.  I  give 
them  credit,  as  I  hope  they  give  me 
credit,  for  purity  of  mind  and  cleanliness 
of  motive.  However,  this  amendment  is 
not  direct  Treasury  financing  or,  as  oth¬ 
ers  call  it,  back-door  spending.  This  in¬ 
volves  a  revolving  fund,  and  we  have 
tens  of  revolving  funds  in  other  agencies 
of  the  Government.  So,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  this  particular  amendment 
will  seriously  impair  a  worthy  program 
initiated  under  a  President  who  was  a 
Republican.  The  provision  to  which  the 
amendment  is  offered  certainly  should 
be  continued  under  a  Democrat.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  must 
follow  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  discussing  this  amendment. 
I  would  not  presume  to  do  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  I  have  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  get  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  put  my  2  cents’ 
worth  in  and  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

I  do  not  think  the  argument  that  since 
this  provision  was  put  into  the  bill  under 
a  former  President  and  therefore  should 
stay  in  now  is  a  sound  one.  If  you  want 
to  put  it  on  that  basis,  then  it  could  be 
argued  that  we  allowed  the  former  ad¬ 
ministration  about  3  years  with  this  pro¬ 
vision  and  we  have  permitted  the  present 
administration  to  go  along  with  it  for 
about  the  same  period  of  time.  But  just 
because  it  was  enacted  under  a  previous 
administration  is  no  argument  in  favor 
of  continuing  it  in  perpetuity  if  it  is 
-  wrong.  Let  us  vote  on  this  amendment 
on  the  basis  of  whether  it  is  a  good 
amendment,  whether  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  what  po¬ 
litical  party  will  benefit,  or  on  the  basis 
of  who  supported  it  2  or  3  years  ago,  or 
who  recommended  it  or  who  was  in  the 
White  House  when  it  was  enacted  into 
law  originally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment,  because  I  think  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  should  not 
abdicate  its  responsibility  to  determine 
how  money  should  be  spent  to  any  Pres¬ 
ident,  regardless  of  which  party  he  rep¬ 
resents.  The  Constitution  charges  Con¬ 
gress  with  the  responsibility  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  money  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  damage  this  program  one 
iota  to  have  Congress  reserve  to  itself  the 
right  to  determine  what  part  of  the  loan 
repayments  will  be  reappropriated  from 
year  to  year.  You  may  say  it  is  not 
back-door  spending;  you  may  call  it  a 
revolving  fund.  I  call  it  giving  the  exec¬ 
utive  a  blank  check;  and  and  I  am  tired 
of  voting  blank  checks  to  any  executive 
agency  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  the  little 
demonstration  a  tribute,  because  frankly 
I  will  say  to  you  that  on  many  occasions 
there  is  no  more  political  fellow  in  the 
House,  or  one  who  enjoys  being  political, 
than  myself,  unless  from  what  I  read  in 
the  papers  it  is  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana,  [Mr.  Halleck],  I  enjoy  a  good 
political  fight.  I  would  not  deny  it.  But 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  under  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  I 
was  down  in  the  well  of  the  House  every 
year  for  8  years  defending  this  bill  from 
amendments  that  I  thought  would  de¬ 
stroy  its  effectiveness.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  political  on  something  that  does  not 
matter  and  it  is  another  thing  to  be 
political  on  something  that  affects  the 
security  of  the  country.  I  want  to  say 
about  my  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair  1,  who  is  the  ranking  member  on 
my  subcommittee,  that  I  believe  I  have 
not  a  better  friend  in  Congress  than  he. 

I  respect  him  and  he  can  testify  himself 
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on  matters  before  the  subcommittee  we 
work  until  we  have  a  meeting  of  minds. 

Every  bill  that  I  have  brought  from 
that  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee 
has  come  out  unanimously.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair], 
has  the  best  of  intentions  in  the  world  in 
offering  his  amendment.  I  did  not  sup¬ 
port  it.  If  it  applied  to  selected  coun¬ 
tries,  I  would  have  been  down  here 
fighting  for  it.  But  I  think  even  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  will  admit  that 
in  the  case  of  some  countries  in  Latin 
America  it  may  force  us  either  to  only 
make  50  percent  as  many  loans  as  we 
would  have,  or  make  the  loans  to  the 
very  people  who  are  now  funneling  the 
money  out  of  Latin  America  into  Swiss 
banks.  The  gentleman  does  not  intend 
that.  His  intentions  are  not  that  at  all. 
But  we  do  not  have  any  selectivity  under 
that  amendment.  That  is  why  I  opposed 
it,  not  because  I  thought  there  was  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  gentleman’s  mo¬ 
tives,  because  he  wants  to  get  at  the  same 
thing  at  which  I  want  to  get,  and  that  is 
to  put  as  much  money  into  the  private 
business  sector  as  we  can.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  got  to  trust  the  ad¬ 
ministrator.  If  you  do  not  trust  the  one 
who  is  there  now,  and  may  I  say  I  do,  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get  one  we  can 
trust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  went  along  with  the 
various  administrators  in  the  other  ad¬ 
ministration.  What  about  this  present 
amendment?  Talk  about  backdoor 
spending.  There  is  $36  million  involved. 
As  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  has  said 
there  is  a  revolving  fund  and  presum¬ 
ably — and  if  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  think  I  do,  presumably 
he  will  deduct  $36  million  in  appropria 
tions  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  $36  mil 
lion  that  is  coming  in,  and  I  think  he 
should,  frankly,  if  he  thinks  that  is  the 
amount  they  ought  to  have. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  we  doing 
here  this  afternoon?  Are  we  making  a 
fight  because  it  is  a  lot  of  political  fun 
on  every  amendment,  or  are  we  going 
to  try  to  write  a  bill  that  once  it  becomes 
law  it  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America? 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  good 
many  of  the  Members  on  my  left  think 
that  if  their  champion — and  I  am  now 
looking  at  my  friend  who  represents  the 
congressional  district  next  to  the  one 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
from  Ohio — if  your  champion  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  is  elected  there  will  not  be 
any  foreign  aid.  I  have  news  for  you. 
There  will  be  and  you  will  be  in  here 
asking  for  it,  or  you  will  be  hiding  out 
so  he  does  not  know  about  it,  if  you  do 
not  vote  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Pelly  and 
Mr.  McDowell. 
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The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  155,  noes 
169. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 

Mr.  Rains,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRA¬ 
TION  AND  NATIONALITY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  401  (a) ,  Public  Law  414, 
82d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Policy  they 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chelf^ 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORg 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  MryBpeaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha*  the  per¬ 
manent  Record  be  changed'' to  correct 
petition  No.  250  which  should  read  as 
follows) 

By  Mr.Np.YAN  of  New  Xork :  Petition  of 
Daniela  Aptonte,  secreta^-treasurer,  Puerto 
Rican  Political  Woman  Association,  Inc., 
and  Maria  Gonfcales  ajrfa  72  others  to  increase 


the  personal  if 
$600  to  $1,000; 

The  SPEA: 
the  request  </.  the 
York? 

There  sfas  no  objec 


tax  exemption  from 


Is  there  objection  to 
ntleman  from  New 


an. 


REQUEST  FOR  HOUR  OS  MEETING 

ALBERT.  Mr.  Speeuter,  I  ask 
humous  consent  when  the  House  ad- 
5urns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
'o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectify  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,"' 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  I 
am  going  to  object  to  this  request  on  the 
ground  that  a  number  of  committees 
including  one  of  mine  have  some  hear¬ 
ings  that  are  going  on  tomorrow.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Members  have  been  going  on  the 
assumption  that  we  were  going  to  take 
3  days  to  consider  this  bill.  We  have 
been  adjourning  many  days  here  and 
losing  time,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  cannot  come  in  at  the  regular 
time  tomorrow.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  coming  in  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ETHICAL  CONDUCT  IN  HIGH 
OFFICE 

(Mr.  BROCK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Findley)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  th€  Au¬ 
gust  7  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  there  appeared  an  editorial  by 
Richard  Wilson  entitled  “Ettncal  Con¬ 
duct  in  High  Office.”  This  portrays 
clearly  the  question  surrounding  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Navy  Korth’s  personal  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  TFX  contract  award,  the 
question  of  whether  a/person  who  is  in¬ 
volved  in  any  way  with  a  firm  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  Government  business  should 
place  themselvey  in  a  position  which 
‘‘tempts  dishona 

The  strength  of  a  democracy  such  as 
ours  rests  iiyno  small  part  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  withAvhich  the  public  views  its 
appointedAmblic  officials.  Such  officials 
are  not/subject  to  removal  by  vote  of 
the  electorate.  For  this  reason  it  is 
particularly  incumbent  upon  these  men 
and' women  to  avoid  any  situation  which 
ght  in  any  way  cast  doubt  on  the  con- 
’uct  of  his  office. 

We,  the  citizens,  believe  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  Such  faith  must  and 
will  be  justified.  For  this  reason  above 
all  others  Secretary  Korth  owes  the 
American  people  an  unqualified  pledge, 
a  pledge  that  a  situation  such  as  the 
one  which  arose  over  his  involvement  in 
the  TFX  contract  will  not  repeat  itself. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to 
your  attention ; 

Ethical  Conduct  in  High  Office 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  level  of  indignation  on  the  ethical 
standards  of  high  officials  seems  to  fluctuate 
from  one  presidential  administration  to  an¬ 
other. 

This  particular  comment  has  only  to  do 
with  how  the  conduct  of  public  officials  is 
viewed  and  reported,  not  with  the  substance 
of  an  official’s  ethical  conduct. 

But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  strange  con¬ 
trast  that  there  was  so  much  public  and 
press  indignation  over  the  conduct  of 
Adolphe  H.  Wentzell  in  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration  and  so  little  over  the  conduct 
of  Fred  Korth  in  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion. 

Yet,  both  are  bankers.  Both  are  or  were 
involved  in  the  award  of  Government  con¬ 
tracts  to  concerns  which  were  doing  business 
with  their  banks.  Mr.  Wenzell  was  a  vice 
president  of  First  Boston  Corp.,  a  major 
financial  institution,  and  gave  financial  ad¬ 
vice  to  sponsors  of  the  Dixon-Yates  contract 
[or  a  generating  plant  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
lile  serving  as  an  unsalaried  consultant  to 
tbV Budget  Bureau  on  the  same  general  sub¬ 
ject^ 

Fre?L  Korth  is  former  president  and  still  a 
large  stockholder  in  the  Continental  Bank 
of  Fort  'Worth,  Tex.,  which  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  lo^n  to  help  keep  financially  afloat 
Fort  WorthV  biggest  industry.  General  Dy¬ 
namics  Corp.  \  Mr.  Korth  also  is  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  HeNfavored  granting  an  $8  bil¬ 
lion  contract  to  ^General  Dynamics  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  bi^new  fighter-bomber  air¬ 
craft  called  TFX. 

Evidence  before  thi^McClellan  Committee 
shows  Mr.  Korth  had\}6  conferences  with 
and  5  phone  calls  to  “longtime  friends”  of 
General  Dynamics  duringSthe  period  when 
it  was  decided  to  give  the  ^contract  to  the 
Fort  Worth  firm  instead  or\to  the  lower 
bidding  Boeing  Corp. 

Some  strong  statements  have ''been  made 
in  Congress  on  his  continuing  interest  in  the 
bank  which  made  the  loan  to  the  Company 
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that  got  the  TPX  contract.  The  relationship 
is  called  in  the  Congressional  Record  “a 
pattern  of  activity  that  compares  with  the 
RPC  scandals,  the  activity  of  T.  Lamar  Caudle 
of  the  TRuman  era,  or  the  Talbot  case  and 
Dixon-Yatlss  case  of  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration.”  Yt  is  stated  that  this  is  a  “real 
Texas-size  scstudle.” 

Whether  Mr.'Korth  was  involved  in  a  stat¬ 
utory  conflict  of  xnterest  is  something  a  court 
could  decide,  if  the  matter  were  of  a  nature 
to  be  submitted  to  V  court. 

In  this  connection^he  comments  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  i reunited  States  v.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Generating  Co.  might  be  held 
to  be  applicable.  This  caSR  involved  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  Dixon-Yates  contract  in  a 
hot  political  atmosphere  andswhether  or  not 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Corp.  Was  entitled  to 
$1,867,545.56  in  damages.  The  Court  of 
Claims  awarded  these  damages.  Vut  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  vacated  the  award,  on  the 
ground  that  the  contract  was  invalidated  and 
tainted  by  Mr.  Wenzell’s  dual  role. 

Justice  Warren  chose  the  occasion  Xpr  a 
Supreme  Court  sermon  on  what  “conflict  of 
interest”  is,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  fligl 
moralistic  and,  some  would  say,  extralegal 
concept.  But  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  sis  in¬ 
terpreted. 

To  be  guilty  of  conflict  of  interest,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  been  corrupt.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  gained  anything  per¬ 
sonally  or  to  have  been  promised  anything 
personally.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  will¬ 
fully  involved  in  a  situation  that  “tempts 
dishonor.” 

“The  statute,”  said  the  Chief  Justice,  “is 
more  concerned  with  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  given  situation  than  with  what 
actually  happened.  It  attempts  to  prevent 
honest  Government  agents  from  succumbing 
to  temptation  by  making  it  illegal  for  them 
to  enter  into  relationships  which  are  fraught 
with  temptation.” 

This  stern  and  truly  Presbyterian  morality 
sets  a  high  standard  of  conduct.  The  logic 
of  circumstances  alone  is  enough,  in  the 
Warren  version,  to  taint  a  public  official,  for 
he  may  be  subconsciously  tempted  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  himself  to  sponsors  who  were  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  himself  and 
his  firm. 

How  many  Federal  public  officials  really 
know  what  Spartan  righteousness  the  law  de¬ 
mands  of  them?  How  much  longer  are  they 
to  remain  ignorant? 


PENSIONS  FOR  WORLD  WAR  I 
VETERANS 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Findley)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uf  is  a 
great  honor  for  me,  as  Vermont ’s/Mem  - 
ber  in  this  House  of  Representatives,  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  approved  June  27/1963. 

The  resolution  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
granting  a  pension  to  Veterans  of  World 
War  I,  comparable  tgr  grants  to  veterans 
prior  to  World  Wa y 
Joint  Resolution  .relating  to  Pension  for 
World  .War  I  Veterans 

Whereas  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  concerning  veterans  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  grant  assistance  to  them 
in  their  defining  years  by  a  pension  in  con- 
sideratioi/ of  their  military  services  in  de¬ 
fense  oLdur  country;  and 

reas  there  has  been  no  general  pension 
d  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by  the 
Unj/lfed  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep¬ 
resentatives,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  hereby  urges  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
granting  a  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I  comparable  to  grants  to  veterans  of  Amer¬ 
ican  wars  prior  to  World  War  I;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of.  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Vermont  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Approved:  June  27,  1963. 


THANKS  EXTENDED  TO  RETIRING 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL  J.  ED¬ 
WARD  DAY 

(Mr.  BARRY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Findley)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
thanks  to  retiring  Postmaster  General 
r\Edward  Day  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
they  people  of  the  25th  Congressional 
Distinct  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Postmaster  General  Day  has  done  an, 
admirable  job  in  handling  one  of  oi 
Government's  most  difficult  Depart¬ 
ments.  Many  innovations  to  tha/na- 
tional  postaksystem  have  been  a/airect 
result  of  his  personal  interest  and  dili¬ 
gence.  Employees  of  the  postofl  service 
have  been  provided  with /The  most 
modem  types  of  Nequipmeat  available, 
resulting  in  improved  waking  condi¬ 
tions  for  them  as  weiyap' increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  service.  any  seli-service 
operations  have  been/introduced  to  im¬ 
prove  service  to  patyons  arv^i  reduce  post 
office  costs.  . 

Mr.  Day  has  served  in  his  pisst  in  what 
to  me  has  been  an  impartiaPymanner, 
without  rega/d  to  political  affiliation. 
He  has  done  a  most  commendable  job. 

I  personally  wish  Mr.  Day  well  oh  his 
return  tymrivate  life.  The  Congress\as 
well  a  a/the  people  of  this  country  wl 
have  iieneflited  from  his  tenure  as  Post¬ 
master  General,  will  join  with  me,  I  am 
smre,  in  extending  our  appreciation  to 
V  Edward  Day  for  his  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  to  his  country. 


ton  in  a  near  traffic  jam  perpetually  day 
and  night.  A  few  people  of  the  lunatic 
fringe — and  every  mass  gathering  has  its 
lunatic  fringe — can  quickly  cause  fric¬ 
tion,  disorder,  and  violence. 

The  demonstration  occurs  just  X00 
years  after  the  great  conflict  which  ended 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  It  ww  start 
at  the  Washington  Monument /grounds 
and  end  at  the  Lincoln  Memori? 

These  two  monuments  remind  us  of 
our  struggle  for  freedom.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  commanded  the  aiynies  that  broke 
with  British  tyranny  atm  established  a 
government  founded  orf  the  unique  prin¬ 
ciple  that  government  itself  is  instituted 
to  protect  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the 
individual  citizej^f  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
which  freed  pne  slaves  just  100  years 
ago. 

I  am  shewing  visitors  to  my  office  a 
yellowed  /document  I  acquired  several 
years  a^o:  A  bill  of  sale  for  five  Negro 
slaveynated  1806.  It  is  a  relic  of  a  sorry 
pasyand  shows  we  have  come  a  long  way 
in .providing  equal  rights  to  all  Ameri- 
q/ns. 

Wednesday’s  demonstration  is  a  vivid 
reminder  that  we  still  have  some  miles 
to  travel. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MARCH 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
civil  rights  march  on  Washington  comes 
and  goes  without  violence,  the  entire  Na¬ 
tion  will  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  us  in  Washington.  Pre¬ 
dictions  as  to  the  crowd  range  from  100,- 
000  to  300,000  people. 

Every  mass  gathering  has  the  potential 
for  violence.  Crowds  at  sports  events 
easily  reach  the  frenzy  pitch.  We  quick¬ 
ly  roar  disapproval  of  the  umpire,  or 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  unfair  tactics 
by  one  of  the  players.  Even  the  best- 
mannered  crowds  can  quickly  get  out  of 
hand. 

The  crowd  is  added  to  the  movement 
of  people  and  cars  which  keeps  Washing¬ 


SEE  AMERICA 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur¬ 
rent  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  Americans. 
My  colleagues  have  ably  demonstrated 
the  measure  under  consideration  to¬ 
day — the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963 — will  not  measurably  affect  our 
balance-of -payments  problem — and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  intend  to  support 
the  bill. 

However,  in  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
egress  to  continue  to  focus  its  attention 
tm  the  balance  of  payments.  To  help 
alleviate  this  situation,  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  raised  the  discount  rate  in 
mid-July  from  3  to  3y2  percent. 
Although  the  increase  was  instituted 
specifically  to  remedy  the  balance-of  - 
payments',  problem,  there  have  been 
serious  apprehensions  that  this  action 
would  also  nave  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
domestic  economy.  We  must,  of  course, 
make  a  conceited  effort  to  reduce  this 
deficit,  but — ana\I  emphasize  this  Mr. 
Speaker — we  musK  concentrate  our  ef¬ 
forts  in  areas  whichNvill  not  have  a  dila¬ 
tory  effect  on  our  economic  recovery. 

There  are  balance-oDpayments  items 
in  which  the  deficits  havXbeen  chronic ; 
in  other  areas,  the  surpluses  have  not 
been  sufficient.  In  many  of\hese  areas, 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this.  Congress 
can  initiate  action  which  will  reduce  the 
current  deficit  and  eventually  produce  a 
surplus.  In  the  next  few  weeks,  \  will 
submit  measures  designed  to  accomplish 
this  goal.  These  bills  will  deal  wr 
problems  such  as  U.S.  tourist  spending 
overseas,  offset  defense  spending,  incen-' 
tives  to  exports,  and  others. 
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DRILLING  HOLES 

The  three  men  went  down  at  7  a.m.  Tues¬ 
day  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  to  drill  addi¬ 
tional  holes  to  let  water  out.  Two  hours 
laryr  the  cave-in  occurred. 

Later,  Fellin’s  brother,  Joseph,  went  to  the 
UMWvind  asked  for  help.  Joseph,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  miner,  has  been  retired.  Overa 
said  the'DMW  prevailed  upon  the  State  to 
find  the  equipment  and  drill  the  exploratory 
holes. 

The  first  doling  rig  started  at  7:30  p.m. 
It  came  from  Scranton.  The  other  rig  was 
brought  in  fromVittsburgh  and  began  drill¬ 
ing  at  midnight  SfUurday. 


THE  DELAWARE  'STATE  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SERVICE\REBUTS  LIFE 

MAGAZINE 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  teiHpore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Housa^the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Delaware  IMr.  McDowell]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  months,  the  public  has  beerv  con¬ 
sistently  exposed  to  concerted  efforts  by 
certain  national  organizations  and  lc 
byists  clearly  designed  to  degrade  in  tl 
public  mind  various  Federal  programs'1 
and  agencies  which  have  effectively 
served  the  public  in  the  national  interest 
through  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930’s,  several  wars,  and  several  reces¬ 
sions.  Many  Members  of  Congress  be¬ 
lieve  that  sound  public  policy,  mercy, 
sympathy,  and  humaneness  require  that 
assistance  be  extended  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  yet  to  share  fully 
in  the  gains  of  our  affluent  society.  The 
great  majority  of  voters,  I  am  sure,  share 
the  concern  held  by  many  Members  of 
Congress  as  to  the  disturbing  and  shock¬ 
ing  school  dropout  problem,  youth  un¬ 
employment,  lack  of  job  opportunities, 
and  the  antisocial  behavior  which  is 
rooted  in  large-scale  unemployment  and 
the  deprivation  and  disappointment  that 
accompany  it  and  for  which  our  society 
pays  an  unnecessary  high  price. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  has  been 
helping  people  find  new  jobs  in  those 
areas  of  commerce  and  industry  where 
automation  has  now  become  an  im-j 
portant  factor  in  job  dislocations, 
has  been  signally  successful  in  allevil 
ing  the  human  distress,  loss  of  emnloy- 
ment,  and  loss  of  livelihood  caused  by 
automation.  That  automation  Jfias  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  major  conce/n  in  our 
onrushing  industrial  society  is  reflected 
by  Life  magazine  which  reported  in  an 
earlier  issue  that  “today  /he  machines 
are  marching  against  '/he  blue-collar 
workingman  and  the'  battle  is  ele¬ 
mental — the  struggle/for  survival.” 

Unfortunately,  nj/oility  of  concept,  a 
trait  normally  exhibited  by  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  was  consnieously  missing  in  the 
August  16  issu<L  In  this  particular  is¬ 
sue  the  U.SVEmployment  Service  was 
the  victim  en  distorted  reporting. 

In  a  repent  letter  to  the  editor  of  Life 
magazine  the  chairman-executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  t/e  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sionoa  the  State  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Bradshaw,  offered  a  rebuttal  to  these 
distortions,  a  rebuttal  based  on  facts  as 
ley  relate  to  the  true  role  and  activities 
'of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  its 


affiliates  in  the  several  States  and  terri¬ 
tories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Bradshaw’s  letter  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  since  Life  magazine  has 
not  seen  fit  to  print  it : 

State  of  Delaware, 

Employment  Security  Commission, 

Wilmington,  Del.,  August  15,  1963. 
Mr.  Edward  K.  Thompson, 

Editor,  Life  Magazine, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  In  brewing  up  your 
imaginary  “pork  casserole”  your  staff  ap¬ 
parently  closed  its  eyes  to  the  ingredients  on 
the  label  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service, 
otherwise  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the 
USES  meets  the  requirements  for  such  a 
poisonous  potpourri  as  you  have  tried  to 
concoct. 

It  is  also  hard  to  understand  how  a  maga¬ 
zine  such  as  Life  can  show  so  much  insight, 
understanding  and  compassion  in  one  issue, 
then  turn  around  and  show  such  a  complete 
lack  in  a  subsequent  issue.  Recently  you 
presented  a  large,  comprehensive  and  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  automation  and  its  effect 
upon  employment.  Your  presentation  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Why  the  about 
face?  Why  attack  an  agency  in  the  foi^ 
front  of  the  battle  to  help  today’s  bewildered 
^displaced  and  disoriented  worker  whqAan 
aot  earn  a  living  through  no  fault  Zf  his 
oVm  except  that  he  is  more  expens^e  than 
a  n^achine? 

Life  makes  several  basic  errm>6.  both  of 
fact  and  of  background,  in  Ufe  brief  but 
powerful  diatribe  against  the  whblic  employ¬ 
ment  service,  which  nevertheless  is  one  of 
the  most  important  stabilising  forces  in  our 
economy,  rhj  a  pity  thaft  such  talents  for 
polemics  cannot  be  usej*  on  more  deserving 
victims.  Amon^  the  j^ost  important  errors 
Life  makes  are: 

1.  Comparing  tlWjob  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Employment  ServfSfc  in  1933  to  its  many 
diverse  function^  today  is  like  comparing  an 
abacus  to  an  Slectronfc  computer.  Such  a 
comparison  shows  eithek  lack  of  knowledge 
and  insighybr  a  complete. disregard  f0r  the 
realities  <j/  those  bitter  ye^rs  of  the  great 
depressio 

2.  C^n paring  the  budget  of  ftae  small  pilot 
operj^ion  launched  in  1933  toVhe  present 
budget  for  a  major  service  agercy  is  like 
cq/hparing  a  rowboat  to  an  aircrari  carrier. 

we  were  to  follow  your  reasoning  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  and  the  Air  Force  should 
be  using  Roman  catapaults  instead  of  guided 
missiles.  In  1933,  the  USES  received 
limited  budget  with  which  to  hire  personne? 
who  had  none  of  the  necessary  background, 
experience,  training,  and  education  required 
even  then.  Today  personnel  requirements 
are  infinitely  higher  than  those  required  to 
certify  recipients  of  relief,  really  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service’s  basic  function  in  the 
1930’s. 

3.  The  characteristics  of  the  labor  force 
and  of  the  unemployed  were  far  different 
from  now.  The  population  was  less  mobile, 
most  job  requirements  for  industry  called 
for  unskilled  or  semiskilled  workers  at  best; 
job  specifications  changed  little  from  year  to 
year;  less  training  or  education  was  required 
then  than  today  to  fill  even  the  best  jobs. 
As  a  result  a  reasonably  intelligent  man  then 
could  qualify  for  a  variety  of  jobs  instead  of 
one  or  two  today  (none  when  he  has  been 
displaced  by  machinery  and  his  skill  is  no 
longer  marketable) . 

4.  Fortunately  the  meager  million-dollar 
appropriation  provided  for  the  USES  in  1933 
to  assist  an  army  of  12,800,000  unemployed 
was  not  the  only  emergency  program  inaug¬ 
urated  by  the  Federal  Government.  There 
were  the  WPA,  the  PWA,  the  CCC,  and  other 


programs  designed  to  provide  employmej 
and  stimulate  business  and  industry. 

5.  In  1962,  the  USES  found  jobs  for  n/arly 
1  million  youth  and  provided  specia^guid- 
ance  and  counseling  for  nearly  600,00 

6.  The  USES  found  jobs  for  njp6re  than 
1,300,000  workers  over  age  45. 

7.  The  USES  led  in  efforts  tc^break  down 
discrimination  in  hiring. 

8.  The  USES  led  the  attack^of  problems  of 
the  long-term  unemployed  through  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  /Training  Act  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment/Act. 

While  the  Delaware/agency  cannot  speak 
for  the  other  Statcpf  we  can  rebut  your 
statements  as  far  a/ Delaware  is  concerned. 
We  have  no  separate  offices  in  slum  areas  for 
unskilled  labor  All  three  of  the  States  local 
offices  serve  alLapplicants  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  and  all  receive  as  much  service  and  as¬ 
sistance  asythis  agency  is  able  to  provide. 
None  of  ouf  offices  have  special  parking  facil¬ 
ities  for ^Applicants.  Approximately  90  per¬ 
cent  oyour  applicants  are  unemployed  and 
receive  first  priority  consideration.  Most  of 
Delaware’s  unemployed  are  those  who  have 
bean  laid  off  for  lack  of  work  or  are  new 
ltrants  in  the  labor  market  (graduates  and 
Iropouts  from  the  State’s  high  schools)  who 
are  looking  for  work.  Only  10  percent  of  our 
applicants  are  looking  for  new  or  different 
types  of  work.  We  consider  it  a  contribution 
to  society  if  we  can  help  the  individual  to 
better  himself  and  if  we  can  help  employers 
to  find  the  best  possible  workers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number 
of  persons  working  for  our  Delaware  State 
Employment  Service  (the  State  affiliate  of 
the  USES)  is  smaller  now  than  in  1942,  when 
the  agency  was  under  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  Then  the  demand  for  workers 
far  exceeded  the  supply. 

We  are  convinced  that  Life  would  present 
an  entirely  different  view  of  the  manpower 
and  employment  problems  facing  this  coun¬ 
try  and’  how  the  USES  is  meeting  them  if 
you  were  to  make  a  definitive  study  compa¬ 
rable  to  the  one  you  made  of  automation  and 
its  effects  on  the  jobseeker. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Bradshaw, 


STATISTICS  USED  IN  THE  FOREIGN 
AID  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  10 
minutes  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  discuss  further  the  statistics  in¬ 
volved  in  the  question  of  how  much  of 
our  foreign  aid  is  actually  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  during  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  I  interro¬ 
gated  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  find  out  just  what  were 
the  substantiating  statistics  behind  the 
figure  that  they  used  on  page  4  of  the 
committee  report,  which  was  to  the 
effect; 

It  is  estimated  that  81  percent  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  funds  obligated  in  fiscal 
1963  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  information  was 
provided  during  that  discussion,  on  page 
128  of  the  committee  hearings,  and  like¬ 
wise  on  page  1603  of  the  committee 
hearings.  The  only  information,  of 
course,  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  was  page  1731 
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of  the  hearings,  which  turned  out  to  be 
only  in  the  appendix  and  consists  of  an 
unsigned  statement,  undated,  so  we  can¬ 
not  tell  very  much  about  it,  purporting  to 
be  “AID  comments  on  Passman  letter.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  Passman  letter  ap¬ 
parently  was  written  on  April  5,  1963,  it 
must  have  been  after  that  date,  but  this 
entry  on  page  1730  and  page  1731  of  the 
appendix  of  the  hearings  is  really  no 
more  than  a  statement.  The  remarks  on 
page  4  of  the  report,  really  is  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  this,  and  all  these  are  are  mere 
conclusions. 


I  might  say  that  the  statement  by  the 
witness  on  page  1603,  John  O.  Teeter, 
vice  president  of  Pfizer  International,  ap¬ 
pearing  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  a  bald  statement,  only  it 
had  a  different  figure  : 

An  estimated  84  percent  of  all  current  aid 
disbursements  are  now  tied  to  purchases  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  seeking  ways 
to  increase  the  percentage  to  90  to  95  per¬ 
cent,  a  step  which  incidentally  considerably 
reduces  the  balance -of -payments  strain  on 
the  U.S.  economy.  > 


August  21 

There  is  no  documentary  evidence  to 
support  such  a  statement  and,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  state¬ 
ment  on  page  1731. 

Going  to  page  129  of  the  hearings,  we 
get  our  first  real  information,  which  was 
provided  apparently  by  Mr.  Bell,  Director 
of  AID.  This  is  a  chart  showing  foreign 
assistance  program  expenditure  analysis 
in  millions  of  dollars,  fiscal  year  1962, 
fiscal  year  1963 — an  estimate,  by  the 
way — and  fiscal  1964,  also  an  estimate. 

The  chart  follows : 


Foreign  assistance  program  expenditure  analysis 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1962 

Fiscal  year  1963  estimate 

Fiscal  year  1964  estimate 

United 

States 

Outside 

United 

States 

Total 

Percent, 

United 

States 

United 

States 

Outside 

United 

States 

Total 

Percent, 

United 

States 

United 

States 

Outside 

United 

States 

Total 

Percent, 

United 

States 

Economic  assistance - 

922.0 

922.0 

1, 844. 0 

50 

1, 327.  2 

772.8 

2, 100.  0 

63 

1,  564.  5 

670.6 

2, 235. 0 

70 

617.8 

298.0 

815.8 

963.5 

283.2 

1, 246.  7 

1,002.  0 

185.  0 

1  187  0 

342.  6 

342.5 

57.0 

195.9 

252.9 

'256.0 

130.0 

386.0 

Contributions  to  international  organize- 

119.6 

119.6 

7.9 

106.6 

114.  5 

.  5 

136  0 

5 

Other _ 

404.2 

161.9 

666.1 

298.8 

187.1 

485.9 

306.0 

219.  5 

525.5 

Military  assistance..- - 

1, 176.  9 

227.7 

1,  404.  6 

84 

1,  504.7 

290.3 

1,  796.  0 

84 

1, 277.  7 

237.9 

1,  515.  6 

84 

101.1 

113.0 

82  1 

NATO  infrastructure _ 

35.3 

84.8 

74  5 

All  other _ 

91.3 

92.5 

81.3 

Total,  economic  and  military _ 

2, 098.  9 

1, 149.  7 

3,  248.  6 

66 

2, 831.  9 

1,  063.1 

3, 895.  0 

73 

2,842.2 

908.4 

3,  750.  6 

76 

We  find  under  these  statistics  the  per¬ 
cent  of  economic  assistance  which  is  the 
program  we  are  talking  about,  in  1962 
50  percent  was  spent  in  the  United 
States.  The  estimate — again  only  an 
estimate — for  fiscal  1963  is  63  percent, 
and  the  estimate  for  fiscal  1964  is  70 
percent. 

One  has  to  go  back  a  little  bit  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Bell  to  begin  to  get  any 
reference  to  an  80-percent  figure. 

On  page  108  of  the  committee  hearings 
Mr.  Bell  makes  this  statement: 

Second.  During  the  present  period  of  U.S. 
balance-of -payments  difficulties,  the  adverse 
effect  of  our  aid  program  must  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  consistent  with  our  foreign 
policy  objective. 

If  you  increase  this  to  80  percent  you 
are  being  inconsistent  with  your  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

To  continue  to  quote: 

Again,  procedures  for  programing  and  pro¬ 
curement  have  been  put  into  effect  which 
have  raised  the  proportion  of  the  1963  funds 
that  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States  to 
over  80  percent,  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  chart. 

The  accompanying  chart  does  not 
show  that. 

In  1964  and  future  years  we  intend  to  raise 
this  proportion  even  further.  Expenditures 
outside  of  the  United  States  will  only  be 
made  in  cases  where  program  objectives 
would  otherwise  be  jeopardized. 

On  page  110  of  the  hearings,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page,  is  a  diagram  of  procure¬ 
ment  in  United  States  under  the  AID 
program,  which  I  again  point  out  does 
not  conform  with  the  table  that  appears 
on  page  29,  although  it  is  a  little  bit  con¬ 
sistent,  more  consistent,  because  it  shows 
their  estimated  expenditures  in  the 


United  States  50  percent,  which  con¬ 
forms  to  that  figure  for  1962.  For  1963 
they  have  63  percent,  which  does  con¬ 
form,  and  the  70  percent  conforms.  But 
the  next  reference  in  the  diagram  has 
this  statement,  “Obligational  basis,”  and 
here  is  the  first  time  we  begin  to  get  these 
80-percent  figures:  81  percent  in  1963 
and  85  percent  in  1964.  This  is  esti¬ 
mated  obligation  for  expenditures  in  the 
United  States.  Here  is  where  a  lot  of 
this  confusion  comes  from. 

On  page  127  of  the  hearings  our  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pilcher]  ,  interrogates  Mr.  Bell  and  asks 
him  about  that.  On  page  127  Mr.  Bell 
says  this: 

Mr.  Pilcher,  if  you  will  note  the  chart, 
the  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1962  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  80  percent  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  only  50  percent,  for  the  reason 
that  in  prior  years,  when  those  commitments 
were  made,  we  did  not  have  the  policies  that 
we  have  today. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  That  50  percent - 

Mr.  Monagan,  What  chart? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  chart  in  my  testimony,  Mr. 
Monagan,  that  is  after  page  11.  The  state¬ 
ment  I  made  was  that,  of  the  funds  now 
being  committed  in  fiscal  1962,  we  expect 
that  81  percent  of  those  funds  will  be  spent 
in  the  United  States.  Some  of  them  won’t 
be  spent  for  some  time  because  they  are 
for  projects — 

And  then  it  breaks  off. 

The  point  is  this,  that  the  expenditure 
rate  for  fiscal  1962,  1963,  and  1964  de¬ 
pends  to  a  large  degree  on  obligations 
that  have  been  committed  in  prior  years. 
As  you  blend  in  your  commitments  in  the 
contracts  where  you  obligate  your  new 
funds  you  may  come  in  with  an  81  per¬ 
cent,  but  if  you  are  mixing  it  with  a  50 
percent  you  are  going  to  be  some  time 


before  you  reach  this  so-called  81  per¬ 
cent. 

In  the  testimony  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  On  Ways  and  Means  this  morning  by 
Mr.  Ames,  president  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  and 
Andrew  Overby,  chairman  of  the  IBA 
Foreign  Investment  Co. — this  inciden¬ 
tally  was  on  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Act  of  1963 — Mr.  Overby  makes  this 
statement  on  page  14  of  his  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copy: 

It  is  estimated  that  something  over  50  per¬ 
cent  of  AID  expenditures  are  currently  being 
spent  on  U.S.  goods,  and  it  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  an  80-percent  target  has  been 
set. 

I  asked  him  where  he  got  those  figures. 
He  said  he  was  not  quite  sure  himself, 
but  it  looked  like  50  percent  was  an  accu¬ 
rate  figure.  That  is  the  only  accurate 
figure  we  have.  All  these  others  are 
estimates,  and  even  that  figure  of  50 
percent  is  one  I  questioned.  I  want  to 
know  where  are  the  working  papers  be¬ 
hind  this  figure  and  how  these  sums  have 
been  computed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  in¬ 
form  the  gentleman  about  the  working 
papers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  yield  when  I  have 
finished  here,  but  I  am  doing  this  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  get  information. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

(Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Part  of  this  confusion 
arises  from  narrative  statements  that 
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have  been  made  by  the  press  and  the 
President. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  message  to 


Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
offer  information  on  the  subject,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle  - 


Congress  on  April  3,  1963,  said: 

A  few  years  ago,  more  than  half  of  U.S. 
economic  aid  funds  were  spent  abroad,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  drain  on  our  dollars  and 
gold. 

Of  our  current  commitments,  over  80  per¬ 
cent  will  be  spent — 

Note  the  “will  be’’ — 

spent  in  the  United  States,  contributing  to 
the  growth  of  our  economy  and  employment 
opportunities. 

It  is  this  kind  of  very  loose  presenta¬ 
tion  that  has  permitted  the  press  and 
even  the  committee  to  make  these  state¬ 
ments  on  the  floor,  of  the  House  to  the 
effect  that  80  percent  is  an  actuality, 
when  actually  this  is  only  what  is  antic¬ 
ipated  in  the  future.  Indeed,  the  state¬ 
ment  appearing  on  page  4  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  is  highly  inaccurate  in  the 
light  of  this.  And  the  statement  of  AID 
which  appears  in  the  appendix  of  the 
hearing  is  inaccurate  and  can  only  lead 
to  a  deception  as  to  the  real  impact  of, 
the  foreign  aid  programs  on  the  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding.  I  am  very  happy  in¬ 
deed  that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  and  I  are  here  to 
listen  to  the  gentleman  because  other¬ 
wise  I  doubt  that  he  would  have  gotten 
the  information  that  he  took  the  time 
to  seek  by  making  this  speech  on  his 
special  order.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
gotten  it  anyway,  of  course. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  If  the  committee  had  given 
me  time  during  the  general  debate,  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  go  into  this, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
was  here  during  the  debate  this  after¬ 
noon  and  he  could  see  that  there  was 
not  much  opportunity  for  Members  who 
were  not  on  the  committee,  or  speaking 
with  reference  to  a  particular  amend¬ 
ment,  to  participate  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
House  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  in  the  Record 
or  otherwise  that  he  could  not  be  rec¬ 
ognized  on  a  pro  forma  amendment  un¬ 
der  the  5 -minute  rule  to  ask  any  kind 
of  question  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  as  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
cedure — no,  but  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  debate  on  these  amendments,  I 
did  not  think  it  was  appropriate  to  take 
time  on  something  that  was  not  related 
to  these  amendments.  My  idea  was  to 
put  this  in  the  Record.  In  fact,  the  rea¬ 
son  I  did  not  type  it  out  and  just  hand 
it  in  is  that  I  am  quoting  from  about 
four  different  documents  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  have  it  in  the  Record 
and  then  just  refer  to  it  tomorrow  as 
I  intend  to  do,  so  that  we  could  move 
forward  on  this.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  is  here  because  if  he  can 
contribute  further  information  in  this 
area,  I  know  I  will  be  very,  very  happy 
to  get  it. 


man. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  But  before  I  do  so,  I 
would  like  some  assurance  as  to  how  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  characterize  the 
information  because  so  far  I  have  heard 
the  words  “deception,”  “fraud.” 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  the  word  “mis- 
t/Eikc*5* 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
used  the  word  “fraud.” 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  used 
the  word  “inaccurate.” 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I  do  not  think  I 
have  used  the  word  “fraud,”  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  is  not  going  to  use  that 
word  and  that  no  one  could  infer  that. 
But  I  do  think  he  did  use  the  word  “de¬ 
ception.” 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  did.  I  said  what 
it  does  is  it  tends  to  deceive — and  I  think 
it  does. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  WhiGh  would  indicate, 
as  I  understand  the  gentleman’s  re¬ 
marks — an  intentional  desire. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes— I  think 
there  is.  I  think  there  is  an  intentional 
desire. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Which  would  indicate, 
as  I  understand  the  gentleman’s  re¬ 
marks,  an  intentional  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  who  were  testifying. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  an 
intentional  desire  on  the  paid;  of  the  AID 
and  their  public  relations  department. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  an  intentional  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  no. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  I  do  not  say  that 
because  I  think  they  were  relying  on  the 
material  and  on  the  statements  that 
were  made  to  them.  My  criticism  of  the 
committee  is  that  they  did  not  interro¬ 
gate^  in  depth  in  this  area  so  that  we 
could  find  out  what  the  situation  was. 
That  has  been  my  only  criticism  of  the 
committee.  No,  I  do  not  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  doing  anything  intentional 
in  that  way.  I  think  they  were  relying 
on  the  data  that  AID  provided.  • 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Now  on  that  point 
then,  may  I  inquire  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Now  using  the  very 
chart  the  gentleman  uses  as  the  basis 
for  his  charge,  reading  from  the  chart 
on  page  110. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  a  graph  and  not 
a  chart. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  You  called  it  a  chart, 
but  if  I  may  use  the  word  that  my  col¬ 
league  used. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  referring  to  the 
chart  on  page  129,  if  you  are  referring  to 
the  chart. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Using  the  words  that 
the  gentleman  used,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  do  so  then,  referring  to  the  graph  on 
page  110  of  the  hearings — are  we  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  same  thing? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  we  are. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Libonati).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  completed 
his  special  order,  the  House  is  ready  to 
adjourn.  But  the  motion  to  adjourn 
will  be  suspended  if  the  gentleman  cares 
to  ask  for  additional  time,  and  if  he 
wants  information  along  the  line  that 
he  has  indicated,  I  suggest  the  gentle¬ 
man  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
further. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
make  the  request,  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  5  additional  minutes  to  get 
the  information  because  I  think  he  has 
made  some  very  serious  charges. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  there  were  inaccuracies  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  there  were  inaccuracies  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  in  the 
hearings  by  witnesses.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  renew  the  unanimous -consent 
request  that  the  gentleman  have  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  enlarge  on  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  ques¬ 
tioned  the  reason  why  some  of  the  figures 
differed  in  the  chart  on  page  4  of  the 
report  and  on  page  129  of  the  healings 
and  in  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana’s  [Mr.  Passman]  letter  on 
page  1730  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows  the  reason  why  the  percent¬ 
age  of  expenditures  of  foreign  aid  money 
in  the  United  States  increased  in  recent 
years.  It  was  as  a  result  of  the  buy- 
America  policy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  what  the  rea¬ 
son  is. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  policy,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  was  enacted  2  years 
ago.  If  the  gentleman  had  read  a  bit 
further  on  page  128  of  the  hearings,  he 
would  have  found  that  Mr.  Bell - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  read  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  the  gentleman 
did  not  quite  finish  Mr.  Bell’s  testimony. 
The  gentleman  did  not  read  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Bell  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Pilcher]  .  Mr.  Bell  states : 

These  figures  do  include  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  our  employees 
abroad  spend  abroad  and  the  amount  they 
return  to  the  United  States  in  savings  ac¬ 
counts  or  for  purchases  of  U.S.  commodities. 

Furthermore,  this  incidentally  is  based  on 
a  survey  of  the.  actual  spending  experience 
of  our  employees.  We  have  tried  to  find  out 
from  contractors  where  they  spend  the  funds 
we  make  available  to  them.  This  estimate 
has  been  prepared  on  the  basis — 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  go  ahead  and 
finish. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  These  are  the  work¬ 
ing  papers. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  finish  the  quo¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  But  I  first  want 
to  get  the  final  quotation  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher]  interrupted  and 
said: 

That  is  what  you  hope  will  be  spent. 

And  Mr.  Bell  said: 

What  the  contractors  tell  us  on  the  aver¬ 
age  they  do  spend.  We  will  be  glad  to  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  record  the  further  information. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  “The  information 
is  as  follows.”  And  the  only  information 
is  the  chart.  In  this  instance  it  is  a 
chart  on  page  129,  and  that  is  all.  There 
are  no  working  papers,  and  none  of  this 
information  is  here.  There  is  a  blank 
half  page. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Bell  never  ad¬ 
vised  the  committee  he  was  going  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  working  papers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  said  we  will  supply 
for  the  record  further  information,  and 
the  only  information  is  this  chart  here. 

The  point  I  am  making  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  is  that  the  only  in¬ 
formation  that  follows  is  this  chart 
which  I  refer  to  on  page  129,  and  these 
are  not  the  working  papers,  but  there  is 
a  breakdown,  and  that  is  the  breakdown, 
apparently,  which  is  the  basis  for  the 
graph  that  appears  on  page  110  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  were  dis¬ 
cussing. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Of  course  the  work¬ 
ing  papers  were  not  included.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  hearings  is  1,790  pages  long.  If 
the  working  papers  were  included,  we 
would  have  a  tremendous  volume.  But 
I  do  want  to  point  out,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  the  chart  on  page 
129  refers  only  to  the  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  from  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program,  both  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  including  offshore, 
NATO  infrastructure  and  other  military 
expenditures.  The  comments  on  page 
1730  of  the  hearings  include  beside  the 
foreign  aid  program,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  food-for-peace  program,  and 
the  Peace  Corps.  That  is  why  the  per¬ 
centage  is  higher  in  the  estimates  made 
by  AID  on  that  page. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
had  read  AID  comments  on  the  Pass¬ 
man  letter  carefully,  he  would  have 
known  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
will  say  I  did  read  them  carefully,  and 
that  is  why  I  said  some  of  this  is,  in  my 
judgment,  designed  to  deceive  because 
it  is  carefully  pointed  out,  just  as  the 
gentleman  says,  and  I  will  read  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  it  underlined  in  my  book: 

Most  of  the  expenditures  In  the  foreign 
aid  program  are  in  the  United  States  and  do 
not  cause  any  outflow  of  gold  or  dollars. 

This  I  deny  and  say  is  untrue. 

The  total  amount  of  the  U.S.  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  effort  [Including  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  military  assistance,  Export-Import 


bank,  food  for  peace,  and  the  Peace  Corps] 
which  is  obligated  for  expenditure  in  the 
United  States — 

Notice  the  word  “obligated,”  not  “ex¬ 
pended.”  This  is  all  in  the  future — 
is  between  85  and  90  percent. 

This  I  do  not  believe  is  so.  And  in  this 
instance  I  am  not  impugning  motives  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  know;  other  than  to  say 
that  these  are  unsubstantiated  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  if  these  are  true  then  the  very 
theory  of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  being 
undermined.  


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDowell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Giaimo,  for  30  minutes,  on  Au¬ 
gust  22. 

Mr.  Morrison,  for  30  minutes,  on  Au¬ 
gust  22. 


Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the, 
Recor\  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  grafted  to:  / 

Mr.  HoHion  to  revise  and  extencr  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the  JN hole 
and  include  extraneous  matter./ 

Mr.  Long  orSVfaryland  and  to  include 
two  editorials.  \  / 

Mr.  Philbin  in'five  instances. 

Mr.  Harding  in  \0  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  n^atter. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  general  deba/X 

Mr.  Alger  (at  the/equNt  of  Mr.  Find¬ 
ley)  to  extend  hur  remarkX^uring  gen¬ 
eral  debate.  /  \ 

Mr.  Cramer  Jk>  revise  and  Xftend  re¬ 
marks  made  ]6 y  him  in  debateNon  H.R. 
7885  in  col/oquy  with  Mr.  BatWn,  of 
Montana.  /  \ 

Mr.  Lindsay  to  revise  and  extenaSre- 
marks  jnade  in  debate  this  afternoonX 
MiyMATsuNAGA  and  to  include  extrane\ 
ous /after. 

mx.  Harding  and  to  include  extraneous 
nfatter. 

r  Mr.  Williams  and  to  include  extrane¬ 
ous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lesinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  cost  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  be  $202.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Findley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McLoskey. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Conte.  ' 

Mr.  Cunningham,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $337.50. 

Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Alger  in  four  instances. 


Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  four  instances.  / 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  five  instances.  / 
Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  / 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances.  / 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  instances.  / 

Mr.  Foreman.  / 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Zablocki)  and' to  include 
extraneous  matter : )  / 

Mr.  Moss  in  10  instance^ 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  irmances. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  / 

Mr.  Denton.  / 

Mr.  Flood.  / 

Mr.  Waggonner/ 

Mr.  Murphy  orNew  Y6rk. 

Mr.  Fascell/ 

Mr.  Fraser/i  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Flynt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  s/ Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr(  Miller  of  California  in  five  in¬ 
stances. 

/Mr.  White  in  four  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION, 

AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re¬ 
ferred  as  follows: 

S.  31.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonja  Dolata; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  49.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission, 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
study  and  report  on  the  manner  and  extent 
to  which  the  United  StateS  shah  participate 
in  the  celebration  in  1967  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Juan  C.  Jacobe,  and  their  four  children, 
Angela  Jacobe,  Teresita  Jacobe,  Leo  Jacobe, 
and  Ramon  Jacobe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

,  S.  198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mother 
Xpicena  de  San  Jose  (nee  Carmen  Her¬ 
nandez  Aguilar) ;  to.  the  Committee  on  the 
Juamiary. 

S.  302.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yom  Tov 
Yeshamhu  Briszk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judicial. 

S.  212.  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoo  Sei 
Chun;  to  tSf  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  479.  AnNrct  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K. 
Won;  to  the  Clwnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  561.  An  ac\  for  the  relief  of  Karolina 
Rado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  585.  An  act  fok  the  relief  of  Agaram  K. 
Sreekanth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  \ 

S.  669.  An  act  for  tne  relief  of  Vincenzo 
DeLucia  and  Angela  DeQucia;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  \ 

S.  789.  An  act  for  the  reliXof  Sister  Maria 
Clotilde  Costa;  to  the  Conumttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  \ 

S.  820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ifaustino  G. 
Dumaplin,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  \ 

S.  838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ''George 
Crokos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Despinfc  J. 
Sanios;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial. 

S.  1272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viktmv 
Jaanimets;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 
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1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R,  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
pp.  14720-75,  14810 
Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Ac’air,  162  to  159,  to  provide  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  shall  be  available  only  for  loans  made  for 
purposes  of  economic  development  through  private  enterprise,  pp.  14731-2 

By  Rep.  Fascell,  to  prohibit  foroign  aid  to  countries  which  permit  ships  or 
aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  supplies  to  Cuba.  pp.  14744-8 

By  Rep.  Kelly,  to  require  recipient  countries,  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
foreign  aid,  to  permit  U.  S.  inspections  and  audits  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
within  the  countries,  p.  14764 
Re jected  the  following  amendments; 

By  Rep.  Morse,  129  to  154,  to  reduce  the  authorization  for  the  development 
loan  fund  from  $1.5  billion  to  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and 
1966.  pp.  14720-1  ! 
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By  Rep.  Wyman,  77  to  123,  to  strike  out  the  authorization  of  $217  million 
for  development  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  pp.  14722-7 

By  Rep.  Barry,  to  increase  the  authorization  for  development  grants  and 
technical  cooperation  from  $217  million  to  $317  million,  pp.  14727-8 

By  Rep.  Gross,  to  reduce  the  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
from  $600  million  to  $450  million,  pp.  14729-31 

By  Rep.  Gross,  134  to  167,  to  reduce  the  authorization  for  international 
organizations  and  programs  from  $136,050,000  to  $120,000,000.  pp.  14733-4 
By  Rep.  Hall,  157  to  168,  to  limit  U.  S.  contributions  to  international 
organizations  and  programs  to  33  1/3  percent  of  the  total  amount  contributed 
by  all  nations,  pp.  14734-8 

By  Rep.  Baldwin,  150  to  158,  to  bar  foreign  aid  to  Communist  countries, 
except  under  special  circumstances,  pp.  14751-3 

By  Rep.  Stinson,  to  prohibit  foreign  aid  to  any  country  which  receives 
weapons  from  any  Communist  country,  pp.  14766-7 

By  Rep.  Meader,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Development,  pp.  14768-70 

.By  Rep.  Jensen,  78  to  184,  to  reduce  the  total  foreign  aid  authorization  to 
. $1  billion,  pp.  14773-4  . 

By. Rep.  Tollefson,  to  provide  that  no  additional  funds  shall  be  made 
available  for  foreign  aid  until  unexpended  appropriations  have  been  reduced  to 
$3.6  billion,  pp.  14774-5 


2.  MARKET  NEWS.  Rep.  Findley  criticized  the  establishment  of  a  new  market  news 
service  in  this  Department  and  stated  thafr  he  was  preparing  legislation  to  bar 
"the  Federal  Government  from  owning  or  leasing  wire  services  in  competitions 
with  private  news  systems."  p.  148T' 


3.  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Rules  Committed reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
S.  1007,  to  guarantee  electric  consumer  Ain  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that  region  and  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  ij ■/ other  regions  reciprocal  priority,  p.  14829 


4.  APPROPRIATIONS.  At  the  request  of  Rep.  Cannon  "pianimous  consent  was  granted 

"that  it  be  in  order  anytime  during  the  coming  week  to  take  up  and  to  consider 
a  House  joint  resolution/to  provide  continuing  appropriations."  p.  14719 


PERSONNEL.  Received  f^om  the  Civil  Service  CommissioKa  proposed  bill  "to 


clarify  the  intent  o'!  Congress  with  respect  to  certairi\annuity  increase 
legislation";  to  P^fst  Office  apid  Civil  Service  Committe^u  p.  14829 

Rep.  Hoeven  inserted  a  statement  by  Republican  National  Committee  chairman 
Miller  stating ji nat  members  of  the  "radical  left"  are  holdpig  high  administra¬ 
tion  position^,  specifically  mentioning  Secretary  Freeman  ai\  Under  Secretary 
Murphy.  ppy/l4810-l 


SENATE 


6.  LANDS.  /The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af Bairs 

Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  the  following  bills:  ^1.  Con. 
Repf  61,  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect  to  marking  and  preserving 
fnds  along  the  route  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  by  USDA,  Interior  ancfSArmy; 

,  R.  6118,  concerning  the  selection  of  public  lands  for  the  development  atad 
expansion  of  communities  in  Alaska;  and  H.  R.  6218,  to  authorize  additional^ 
extension  of  time  for  final  proof  by  certain  entrymen  under  the  desert  land 
laws  and  to  make  such  additional  extensions  available  to  the  successors  in 
interest  of  such  entrymen.  pp.  D659-60 


return  to 

°*  L0«l3l«tiye  R^rt: 
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Senate 


The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  23yI963,  at  12  o  clock  meridian. 


Hot  ese  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Psalm  19:  14:  Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart 
be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
strength  and  my  redeemer. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  in  whose  di¬ 
vine  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  love,  we 
trust,  we  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that 
Thou  wilt  direct  us  in  our  halting  and 
hesitant  search  for  the  right  solution  to 
our  many  difficult  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  problems. 

We  pray  that  our  statesmen  and  dip¬ 
lomats,  who  are  assembling  for  counsel 
and  conference,  may  be  blessed  with  Thy 
favor  and  a  special  manifestation  of  Thy 
guiding  spirit. 

Grant  that  in  these  days  of  darkness 
and  danger  we  may  not  become  disheart¬ 
ened  and  discouraged,  but  show  us  how 
we  may  lay  hold  of  the  great  spiritual 
resources  with  increasing  tenacity  of 
faith. 

May  our  trust  in  Thee  be  a 
experience  and  may  we  make  a 
and  distinct  contribution  to  the 
adventure  of  establishing  peace, 
and  good  will  among  men. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  /Amen. 


blamed 
definite 
orious 
n  earth 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  andPlpproved. 


Thursday,  August  22,  196c 

of\he  House:  The  gentleman  fronf  Ohio 
[Mf\Hays] ,  Chairman:  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ThornberryLt  the  gen- 
tler.  an\rom  New  Jersey  [Mr  Rodino]  ; 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Denton]  ;  \£he  gentlemai z  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers] y  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tMr.  Arends]  ;  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washmgton  [Mr.  Westland]  ; 
the  gentleman  aram  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  ;  and  foe  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  A 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninrious  consent  that  it  bs  in  order 
anytime  during  the  coming  week  to  take 
up  /md  to  consider  a  House  joint^esolu- 
tum  to  provide  continuing  apprdpria- 
fons. 

I  have  consulted  the  gentleman  frt 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  and  am  assured  tlifc 
order  would  have  his  approval. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT^  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  PAR¬ 
LIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  objection  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  Mem¬ 
bers  /o  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ei yte  the  following  Members  on  the  part 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 

CHARLES  A.  HALLECK,  MINORITY 

LEADER 

(Mr.  CANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just 
occurs  to  me  that  today  marks  another 
milestone  in  the  busy  and  useful  and 
eventful  life  of  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana,  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House. 

I  believe  he  is  approaching  some  30  or 
40  years — more  or  less,  as  the  case  may 
be — and  am  glad  to  take  advantage  of 


the  opportunity  to  felicitate  him  and  the 
House  and  the  country  on  the  admirable 
and  tactful  and  gracious  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  the  responsible 
and  important  duties  of  that  great  office. 
I  have  always  entertained  the  warmest 
admiration  for  the  gentleman — person¬ 
ally  and  officially— if  not  politically. 

And  in  this  connection  it  has  been  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  in  the  press  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
May  I  assure  him  that  he  has  my  ardent 
and  unqualified  support  for  a  position 
on  that  ticket. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  friendship  if  I  did  not  also  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  in  view  of  the 
universal  and  practically  unanimous 
support  of  the  Nation  at  large,  and  ap¬ 
parently  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Senate,  of  President  Kennedy’s  peace 
treaty,  any  nomination  at  San  Francisco 
will  be  an  entirely  futile  gesture. 

May  I  extend  heartiest  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and 
sh  for  him  many  happy  returns  of  the 
dak  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  have  served  with  him  in  the 
House 

Mr.  ^JBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemah yield  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  view  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement previously  made,  the  Chair 
will  recognize  WJe  happy  event  in  the  life 
of  our  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
in  this  instance  wijl  make  an  exception. 

THE  HONORABLE.  CHARLES  A. 

HALLI 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  S)d  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  \Kouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and\xtend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker^  I .  am 
happy  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
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s>f  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
thex  House  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader. 

One  'of  the  rewarding  things  about 
service  in  the  Congress,  and  one  of  the 
great  things  about  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
welfare  of  the,  country,  is  the  fact  this 
House  does  attract  and  has  attracted 
over  the  years  many  men  of  outstanding 
ability,  men  of  great  character  and  de¬ 
votion  to  duty.  Among  the  greatest  of 
the  great  is  my  friendy  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana,  Charlie  Halleck, 
and  on  this,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  in  extending  to  hjm  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day,  and  mkpy  more 
of  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  'given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  His 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  join 
with  those  who  spoke  a  moment  ago  in 
extending  our  very  best  birthday  wishes 
to  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  on  two  occasions 
has  been  majority  leader.  We  wish  for 
him  the  best  of  luck  and  good  health  in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  came  to  Congress  quite  a  number 
of  years  ago,  at  approximately  the  same 
time  as  did  our  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 
He  and  I  have  become  very  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  Charlie  Halleck  has 
been  a  great  and  outstanding  leader  for 
our  party,  he  has  been  and  is  exceedingly 
versatile  in  many  ways.  He  does  his  job 
extraordinarily  well.  We  have  great  ad¬ 
miration  and  respect  for  him.  We  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  him. 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  leader  on  his  birthday.  We 
hope  he  will  have  many  more.  We  trust 
we  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  service  in 
Congress  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illin< 
and  others  in  what  they  have  said  ahcfut 
our  outstanding  minority  leader,  Char¬ 
lie  Halleck.  He  has  had  a  long  and 
illustrious  career  in  public  seance.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  birthday  and 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  bfl  continue 
serving  his  district,  State,./and  Nation 
for  many  years  in  the  future. 


Anderson 

Baring 

Blatnik 

Celler 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Edwards 


[Roll  No 

Elliott 

Gibbons 

Haley 

Hanna 

Harvey,  Mich. 
Knox 
Mclntire 
O’Brien,  HI. 
Pillion 
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Powell 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Shelley 
Short 
Smith,  Va. 
Whitten 
Willis 
Younger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  404 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr. -Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present/ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
ir  names: 


their 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to¬ 
night  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Ir.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  128  I  am  re¬ 
corded  as  being  absent.  I  was  present 
and  answered  to  my  name,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  bH  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request\of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  nonobjection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  HT.R.  7885,  with 
Mr.  Rains  in  the  chair. 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  103,  ending  in  line 
4,  page  5  of  the  bill. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
this  section? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  we  wasted  no 
end  of  time  and  it  was  never  possible  to 
clarify  certain  matters  because  of  con¬ 
tinuous  conversation  on  the  floor.  If 
there  is  any  idea  that  Members  want  to 
get  through  today  with  this  bill  I  would 
suggest  that  conversation  be  held  out¬ 
side  the  Chamber. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  say  “Amen”  to  that  statement. 

The  Committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morse:  On 
page  5,  immediately  after  line  4,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  104.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  authorizations  for  the  development 
loan  fund,  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
‘and  $1,500,000,000  for' each  of  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,’  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  ‘,  $1,500,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1963,  and  $1,200,000,000  for  each  of  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  years’.” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  offered  would  be  to  reduce 
from  $1,500  million  to  $1,200  million  the 
authorization  for  the  development  loan 
funds  in  the  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and 
1966.  This  amendment  will  put  our  au¬ 
thorization  more  in  line  with  the  demon¬ 
strated  needs  of  the  program,  and  will 
not,  in  my  view,  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  our  development  program. 

Under  section  202(a)  of  the  1961  act, 
$1.2  billion  was  authorized  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans  in  fiscal  1962.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,112,500,000  was  actually  ap¬ 
propriated.  In  fiscal  1963,  for  which  $1.5 
billion  was  authorized,  only  $975  million 
was  appropriated.  The  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  has  requested 
only  $1.06  billion  of  iffe  $1.5  billion  au¬ 
thorization  for  fiscal  year  1964.  Thus, 
over  the  past  3  years,  including  1964,  the 
funds  actually  appropriated  or  requested 
to  be  appropriated  have  totaled  $1,102,- 
500,000  less  than  that  which  was  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  in  1961. 

Under  section  202(a)  of  the  1961  act, 
the  unappropriated  portion  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
could  be  appropriated  in  a  subsequent 
year  in  addition  to  the  amount  already 
authorized  for  that  year,  yet  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  has  not 
included  the  unexpended  amount  in  its 
request  for  appropriations. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  AID  has. 
been  less  than  alert  to  its  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  in  the  development 
loan  field.  During  the  past  5  years  AID 
has  made  more  than  300  loans  totaling 
about  $3.5  billion  to  countries  in  various 
stages  of  growth  and  development.  As 
AID  has  pointed  out  in  its  request  this 
year,  a  number  of  countries  have  become 
practically  independent  of  our  assist¬ 
ance.  A  number  of  others  are  moving 
rapidly  toward  self-sustaining  growth. 
We  can  be  proud  of  the  part  we  have 
played  in  helping  them  stabilize  their 
economies,  seek  new  avenues  of  internal 
development,  strengthen  the  private  sec¬ 
tors  of  their  economies,  and  move  toward 
a  more  favorable  position  in  world  mar¬ 
kets.  While  we  cannot  be  complacent 
about  the  progress  we  have  made,  we 
can  stop  to  appraise  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  program  and  determine 
whether  it  is  time  to  make  adjustments 
in  our  authorizations  for  such  countries. 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  money  au¬ 
thorized  for  development  loans  has  not 
been  spent  does  not  indicate  a  decreasing 
need  for  economic  development  in  many 
areas  of  the  world.  Rather  it  indicates 
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that  the  character  of  our  program  has 
changed  considerably  since  1961. 

It  further  indicates  that  we  are  receiv¬ 
ing  a  far  greater  degree  of  cooperation 
from  other  free  world  nations  than  we 
have  in  the  past. 

For  example,  the  Development  Assist¬ 
ance  Committee  of  the  OECD  is  now 
providing  about  40  percent  of  total  free 
world  bilateral  aid.  These  developments 
are  extremely  heartening,  and  they  coin¬ 
cide  with  suggestions  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Clay  Committee  and  many  other  exports 
in  the  foreign  assistance  field. 

In  the  light  of  our  own  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  cut  back  our  assistance  authoriza¬ 
tions  whenever  such  action  is  consistent 
with  our  national  interest. 

This  is  such  an  occasion,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  Decreasing  our  development  loan 
authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1964,  1965, 
and  1966  will  more  accurately  reflect  the 
demonstrated  need  for  this  part  of  our 
assistance  effort  without  weakening  its 
effectiveness. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chafirman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  is  nothing  but  a  paper  cut. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1961.  The  House  will  remember 
that  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  had 
the  Treasury  borrowing  authority  strick¬ 
en  from  the  bill  and  provided  for  a  1- 
year  development  loan  program  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  so-called  Saund  amendment. 
The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  other  body,  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  5-year  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram  with  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  $1,700  million  per  year  over  a 
5 -year  period. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Conference,  it  was  my  duty  to  go 
to  conference  and  oppose  the  Treasury 
borrowing  principle,  which  I  did.  But  I 
did  not  do  it  until  I  came  back  here  and 
consulted  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  the  leaders  of  the  minority  and 
the  leaders  on  the  majority  side.  We 
worked  out  a  compromise  arrangement 
for  a  long-range  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  where  we  authorized  annual  ap¬ 
propriations  of  $1,500  million  a  year  for 
5  years.  We  lowered  the  figure  to  $1,500 
million  a  cut  of  $200  million  below  the 
Senate  authorization  of  $1,700  million  a 
year  projected  over  a  period  ending  in 
fiscal  year  1966. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
said,  the  Executive  did  not  request  the 
full  amount  of  the  money  authorized  al¬ 
though  $1,500  million  was  authorized. 
In  1963,  only  $975  million  was  appro¬ 
priated  and,  this  year  they  requested  an 
appropriation  of  only  $1,060  million. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  especially  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Foreign  Aid  Appropria¬ 
tions.  They  are  going  to  screen  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  requirements  very 
carefully  before  approving  an  appropria¬ 
tion.  As  I  said,  this  is  only  a  paper  cut. 
This  is  not  going  to  cut  a  dime  out  of  the 
bill  or  require  any  reduction  of  the  appro¬ 


priation.  The  authorization  is  already 
contained  in  existing  law.  The  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  money  for  fiscal  years  1964, 

1965,  and  1966  was  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1961.  We  have  an  established 
Development  Loan  Fund  projected  until 

1966,  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
the  House  should  now  backtrack  and 
make  a  paper  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Morse]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Morse)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  90. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Morse  and 
Mr.  Hays. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
129,  noes  154. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  5,  line  5: 

TITLE  n - DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  211(a),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended — 

“(1)  by  striking  out  ‘and’  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  contained  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof;  and 

“(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  ‘,  and  (7)  whether  such  activity 
could  be  financed  through  a  development 
loan  available  under  title  I  of  this  chapter’. 

“(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization;  strike  out  ‘1963’  and  ‘$300,000,- 
000’  and  substitute  ‘1964’  and  ‘$217,000,000’, 
respectively. 

“(c)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
follows : 

“(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  ‘use,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  211  for’  and  substitute  the 
word  ‘furnish.’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘to  use’ 
and  ‘foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act,  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  for’  and  substitute  ‘to  furnish’  before 
the  word  ‘assistance’. 

“(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
$12,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  under  this  subsection,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,200,000  shall  be  available  for  direct 
dollar  costs  in  carrying  out  subsection  (b) 
and  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  accruing 
to  the  United  States  Government  under  any 
Act!’.” 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
principally  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  handling  this 
bill  as  to  the  project  about  which  many 
Members  in  the  House  feel  a  genuine 


concern  and  have  felt  such  concern  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  previous  considera¬ 
tions  of  this  bill  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
the  funds  in  this  bill  are  designed  to  as¬ 
sist  Project  Hope,  which  is  the  mercy 
ship  operated  by  the  People-to-People 
Foundation,  and  which  has  rendered  so 
much  beneficial  help  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  most  recently  in  Peru  in 
trying  to  meet  the  health  problems  in 
these  underdeveloped  countries  and  to 
give  assistance  in  training  doctors  and 
public  health  personnel  to  better  cope 
with  the  diseases  and  the  lack  of  medi¬ 
cal  training  and  medical  personnel  avail¬ 
able  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  based  upon  let¬ 
ters  which  I  have  read  recently  by  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  Fred  Dutton 
and  by  Mr.  David  Bell,  the  very  able  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  AID,  that  this  project  is 
regarded,  very  highly  for  the  contribu¬ 
tions  that  it  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
has  indicated  his  interest  and  support  in 
this  project  in  the  past.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  obtain  an  expression  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
gentleman’s  feelings  about  funds  for*  this 
purpose  in  the  section  now  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  very  familiar 
with  Project  Hope.  As  a  physician  I 
have  had  many  of  my  friends  take  part 
in  this  very  worthy  project.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  under  section  104,  subsection 
(c) ,  the  administration  would  have  au¬ 
thority,  if  money  were  available,  to  make 
loans  or  grants  under  this  section. 

The  gentleman  recalls  that  back  in 
1960,  I  believe  it  was,  Project  Hope  did 
borrow  $1  million  from  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program.  Their  payments  on. 
their  loan  are  on  schedule.  I  think  they 
have  repaid  $30,000  of  the  loan. 

This  has  been  a  project,  financed  by 
private  fundraising.  I  feel  that  this  is 
a  very  worthwhile  project  for  helping 
other  peoples  of  the  world  that  could 
be  assisted  under  the  authority  of  sec¬ 
tion  104(c) .  I  think  it  would  be  a  worth¬ 
while  project. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  very  much. 
Of  course,  the  principal  funds  for  Project 
Hope  do  come  from  private  subscription. 
The  physicians  who  participate  in  the 
program  donate  their  services  and  do 
not  require  any  payment  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  from  any  source  for  what 
they  give  to  the  project.  The  great 
pharmaceutical  houses  of  the  country 
contribute  millions  of  dollars  in  medi¬ 
cines  and  supplies  for  this  project. 

I  think  when  our  Government  makes 
a  contribution  to  aid  in  meeting  the  op¬ 
erating  differential  costs  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  American  seamen  aboard 
it  and  the  American  flag  flying  on  it — in¬ 
cidentally,  it  is  also  flying  proudly  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  flag  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — that  we  are  making  a  solid  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  very  worthwhile  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
LMr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  There  is  just  one 
point  which  the  gentleman  neglected  to 
emphasize.  I  should  like  to  point  that 
up.  That  is  the  fact  that  this  project 
also,  according  to  the  unanimous  testi¬ 
mony  of  our  U.S.  Ambassador  in  the 
countries  which  it  has  visited,  has  made 
a  tremendous  impact  upon  the  people  of 
those  countries,  one  that  has  been  favor¬ 
able  to  us  and  helpful  to  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  that  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  it  has  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impact.#  Forty-six  thousand 
people  in  Peru  were  directly  benefited 
through  medical  attention  and  help  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  cruise  to  Peru.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  when  rioting  was  taking 
place  and  the  American  flag  was  being 
stoned  and  attacked  in  some  parts  of 
Peru,  no  gesture  of  any  kind,  no  attack 
of  any  kind,  was  made  upon  Project 
Hope  where  it  was  anchored  at  Tru¬ 
jillo  in  Peru.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
community  support  for  the  project  was 
overwhelming. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYMAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wyman:  “On. 
page  5,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21,  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  on  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  ‘(c)’ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘(b) 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  complicated  about  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  offered.  It  would  end  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  giveaway.  I  have 
waited  some  14  years  for  the  opportunity 
to  put  a  question  like  this  before  the 
House  and  before  the  Congress.  I  used 
to  serve  as  counsel  for  the  watchdog 
committee  on  foreign  aid  programs  way 
back  14  years  ago,  and  I  have  deep  con¬ 
victions  that  the  levels,  policies,  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  wasted  billions  of  tax  dollars. 

My  amendment  would  knock  out  a 
portion  of  the  outright  gift  of  money  in 
the  foreign  aid  program;  $217  million 
in  lines  19  to  21  would  come  out  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
House  this  amendment  deals  with  gifts 
of  American  tax  dollars,  not  loans.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  It  does  not  affect  money  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  so-called  claimed-to-be 
strategic  section  dealing  with  supporting 
assistance.  This  would  cut  out  and  end 
outright  gifts  to  the  extent  of  $217  mil¬ 
lion. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  2  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  you  will  find  $6.7  billion 
is  still  in  the  pipeline  even  if  not  a  single 
dollar  is  authorized  today. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  ought  to 
be  ended  here  and  now  to  the  extent  it 
is  on  a  giveaway  basis.  We  have  been 
giving  away  billions  of  dollars  for  years 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Our  national  debt 
now  is  over  $308  billion  and  mounting  at 
the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  month — 
$217  million  in  added  gifts  from  a  nation 
$308  billion  in  the  red  is  resented  by  our 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
have  had  enough  of  these  foreign  aid 
handouts.  In  the  grassroots  of  America 
they  want  this  sort  of  boondoggle  ended 
once  and  for  all.  Put  your  ears  to  the 
ground  and  listen.  If  you  do  not  hear  the 
peoples’  protests  now,  I  assure  you  you 
will  hear  them  next  fall.  To  those  who 
say  if  we  cut  off  our  aid  and  gifts  we  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
munists,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
helped  to  fight  against  communism  for 
many,  many  years,  and,  mark  this  well, 
there  is  nothing  the  Communists  would 
like  any  more  than  to  see  this  country 
spend  itself  broke  with  these  continued 
foreign  giveaways. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about  our 
image — and  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
I  do  not  impugn  the  sincerity  of  any  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  expressed  that 
thought — to  those  who  are  concerned 
about  our  image  abroad  may  I  say  that 
our  image  abroad  during  the  past  14 
years  has  been  one  of  increasing  aston¬ 
ishment,  as  the  people  over  there  and 
around  the  world  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Americans  are  some  kind  of 
genial  jackasses  with  more  money  than 
brains  and  Mr.  Chairman  we  are  run¬ 
ning  out  of  money.  I  hope  we  still  have 
enough  brains  left  to  end  this  foolishness. 

With  the  country  in  the  financial  shape 
it  is,  the  people  are  demanding  that  we 
do  not  give  away  any  more  of  our  money. 
If  Timbuktu  or  some  distant  land  needs 
sidewalks  or  some  other  improvement, 
they  should  borrow  the  money  for  that. 
Nothing  in  this  amendment  affects  the 
lending  authority  proposed. 

To  those  who  raise  the  security  ques¬ 
tion,  the  President  has  $380  million 
under  section  108  to  give  away.  This 
amendment  does  not  affect  these  mil¬ 
lions.  But  as  far  as  outright  gifts  and 
grants  are  concerned,  I  say  let  us  act  for 
America  for  once.  Let  us  keep  faith  with 
our  own  people.  If  we  do  this  our  image 
will  have  been  strengthened,  not  weak¬ 
ened.  So  will  our  self-respect.  We  in 
this  House  are  closest  to  the  people.  We 
owe  it  to  our  people  to  lay  a  greater 
emphasis  on  representing  them  for  a 
change. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  view  of  the  limitation 
of  2  percent  on  development  placed  in 
the  bill  yesterday,  how  would  underdeyel- 
oped  countries  build  their  water  supply 
systems? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  say  borrow  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  proper  sections  of  the  bill  he 
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will  find  that  there  is  appropriated  un¬ 
der  another  section  of  this  bill  $380  mil¬ 
lion  which  is  given  to  the  President  for 
so-called  support  assistance.  Almost  a 
blank  check.  This  is  also  grant — gift — 
money. 

From  such  funds  it  would  be  possible 
for  this  kind  of  loan  to  be  made,  what¬ 
ever  country  may  be  concerned.  But 
these  countries  can  borrow  from  this 
country  on  extremely  liberal  terms 
over  40  years.  I  do  not  think  they  can 
get  terms  like  that  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentleman’s  sincerity.  I  wish  how¬ 
ever  to  point  out,  that  if  we  were  to  lend 
over  $1  billion  this  year,  which  we  are 
authorized  to  do  under  our  development 
loan  program,  we  would  charge  only 
$300  million  in  interest,  were  the  inter¬ 
est  rate  to  remain  at  the  rate  prior  to 
our  putting  in  the  2 -percent  limitation 
yesterday;  but  now  we  are  imposing  an 
additional  $500  million  obligation  on  the 
repaying  countries  for  the  $1  billion  that 
we  are  lending  them.  In  other  words, 
a  total  of  $800  million  will  now  be  col¬ 
lectible  by  thq  United  States  on  $1  bil¬ 
lion  of  development  loan  funds. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Over  a  40-year  period 
it  should. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  take  out  the  complete 
section  which  finances  the  point  4 
program.  This  has  been  a  part  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  dating  back  to  1949. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  the  most  effective 
part  of  the  program.  This  is  the  money 
that  finances  the  sending  of  American 
technicians  into  these  undeveloped 
countries.  Under  this  program  we  have 
5,000  of  them  overseas  including  teach¬ 
ers,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  other  spe¬ 
cialists,  helping  these  undeveloped 
countries.  This  money  is  not  all  pack¬ 
aged  up  in  bushel  baskets  to  be  handed 
out  to  countries  as  grants.  •  This  is  the 
point  4  program.  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  help  these  underdeveloped  countries 
to  develop  their  own  resources  we  are 
going  to  help  them  by  means  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  like  this. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Sometimes  this  program 
is  known  as  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  not  a  religious  group  in  the  United 
States,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish,  or 
what  have  you,  that  does  not  endorse 
this  program? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  One  thousand  per¬ 
cent  correct. 

The  committee  went  over  this  section 
very  well.  The  executive  asked  for  $257 
million.  We  screened  the  projects,  and 
we  cut  the  bill.  We  cut  this  section  by 
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$40  million,  a  substantial  cut.  Under 
this  program  we  bring  many  people  from 
undeveloped  countries  to  this  country 
for  training.  This  is  not  actually  a  pro¬ 
gram,  as  the  gentleman  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  where  we  take  this  money  over 
there  and  give  it  away. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Do  they  pay  us  any¬ 
thing  back  on  this? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Most  of  this  money 
goes  to  pay  for  our  own  people  we  send 
over  there.  Their  salaries  are  paid  out 
of  this. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Their  salaries  are  paid 
under  this  authorization? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Their  salaries  are 
paid  out  of  this  authorization,  but  we  are 
not  giving -this  money  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  not  all  of  this  an 
outright  grant  or  gift  for  the  purpose  of 
technical  assistance  in  point  4  as  well  as 
these  salaries?  Is  it  all  not  an  outright 
gift. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  this  troubled  world 
needs  any  kind  of  economic  aid,  it  needs 
this  technical  assistance  program. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
American  programs  in  the  United  States 
have  benefited  by  this  program? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  supplements  the 
work  of  CARE,  the  Red  Cross,  and  simi¬ 
lar  organizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi*.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  what  the  gentleman  said  about  for¬ 
eigners  being  unable  to  understand  how 
we  can  be  suckers  enough  to  give  away 
all  this  money. 

Let  me  quote  very  briefly  from  the 
London  Weekly  Review,  under  date  of 
August  2  of  this  year.  After  asking  in 
effect,  the  question  of,  “How  can  they 
be  doing  these  things?”  it  says: 

The  true  cause  of  the  dollar’s  weakness 
Is  the  huge  sums  doled  out  by  America  to 
Communist  or  seml-Communist  countries. 
Not  only  is  this  money  being  used  against 
American  interests,  but  it  is  causing  the 
drain  on  America’s  vital  reserves. 

If  this  were  not  actually  happening,  no 
one  would  believe  such  an  incredible  policy 
to  be  possible.  What  influence  behind  the 
state  scene  compels  this  suicidal  policy? 

The  chairman  of  the.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  says  this 
fund  promotes  technical  assistance 
throughout  the  world.  I  hope  there  are 
enough  of  these  books  available,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  here,  that  are  put  out 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  entitled  “Current  Technical  Service 
Contracts,”  so  that  every  Member  who 
would  like  to  see  what  is  going  on  can 
get  a  look  at  some  of  these  contracts  and 
the  amounts  of  the  contracts;  the  con¬ 


sultants  that  are  being  hired  and  sent 
out  all  over  the  world.  There  is  $438 
million  worth  of  contracts  and  consul¬ 
tants  represented  in  this  one  book. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Our  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  used  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Tunisia  and  the  waterworks  proj¬ 
ect  that  might  possibly  be  built  in  Tu¬ 
nisia  through  funds  authorized  by  this 
particular  section  in  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  and  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  we  have 
a  Public  Law  480  program  in  Tunisia 
which  is  generating  annually  approxi¬ 
mately  $9  million  of  the  currency  of 
Tunisia.  These  funds,  which  are  in  two 
categories — counterpart  and  U.S. -owned, 
are  available  for  economic  development 
purposes  in  Tunisia,  and  could  be  made 
available  for  the  waterworks  project 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  worried  about.  I  do  not  think  Tunisia 
is  a  very  good  example  for  the  gentleman 
to  use. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  call  at¬ 
tention  again  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  if  they  have  considered  this  whole 
question  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  talks  about  this  grant  criteria 
which  indicates  a  different  picture  than 
the  chairman  just  indicated. 

On  page  13,  it  appears  the  committee 
itself  says: 

Over  the  past  several  years  there  has  been 
a  slight  decline  in  development  grant  and 
technical  cooperation  programs  in  various 
countries  as  a  result  of  greater  use  of  loans. 

Then  a  little  bit  below  it  says  that  they 
cut  the  authorization  to  $217  million  and 
they  state : 

There  is  a  perceptible  trend  toward  loans 
in  lieu  of  grants,  a  trend  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  wishes  to  encourage. 

Then,  further  in  the  report  on  page 
50,  we  find  in  the  report  the  committee 
itself  has  inserted  a  new  condition  in 
italics : 

Whether  such  activity  could  be  financed 
through  a  development  loan  available  under 
title  I  of  this  chapter. 

I  would  like  to  observe  this,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  need  more  attention  to 
the  needs  of  America  and  the  needs  of 
this  country  rather  than  the  undevel¬ 
oped  countries  on  this  grant  basis. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  plenty  of  money  in  the  pipe¬ 
line  to  take  care  of  this  situation.  But 
at  this  point,  the  resentment  of  the 
American  people  is  focused  on  this  fact 
and  they  want  this  kind  of  grant  cut  out 
of  our  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  who,  in  his  first 
year  in  Congress  is  making  excellent  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  clear 
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up  something  that  the  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned.  Of  course,  wherever  an  undevel¬ 
oped  country  recovers  as  a  result  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  we  want  to  shift  from 
a  grant  basis  to  a  loan  program,  and  that 
is  what  the  report  says. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me,  there  is  no  under¬ 
developed  country  anywhere  in  the 
world — not  a  single  one  that  has  been 
left  untouched  to  the  tune  of  several  mil¬ 
lion  up  to  several  billion  dollars  of 
American  cash? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  throughout  the 
world  that  can  be  helped. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  country  that  has  been  left  un¬ 
touched. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
there  were  any  single  section  of  this  bill 
that  ought  not  to  be  cut  out  it  is  this 
section.  This  is  the  section  that  has 
done,  in  my  opinion,  more  good  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  This 
section  gets  down  to  the  grass  roots  and 
it  gets  down  to  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  As  I  said  earlier,  there  was  not 
a  single  religious  group  that  has  not 
written  to  this  committee  or  that  has  not 
testified  before  this  committee  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  section.  I  do  not  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  says  about  the  image 
of  America.  I  have  traveled  abroad — 
sometimes  my  opponents  say,  too 
much — but  I  have  successfully  weathered 
that.  And  I  do  not  profess,  as  he  ap¬ 
parently  does,  to  be  an  expert  on  jack¬ 
asses,  but  I  do  not  think  the  people  of 
the  world  think  Americans  are  that.  I 
think  the  people  of  the  world  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  expenditures  under 
the  technical  assistance  program  think 
this  is  an  American  program  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  them  to  find  the  way  to 
live  like  human  beings. 

This  is  a  program  that  goes  to  the 
village  level.  This  is  a  program  that 
teaches  them  how  to  bore  a  hole  in  the 
ground  to  get  water  instead  of  drinking 
out  of  some  contaminated  stream. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying.  I  know  of  contracts  that  have 
been  entered  into  under  this  program 
involving  medical  programs  which  have 
done  tremendous  good,  particularly  in 
Latin  America.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  spread  of  Castroism  and  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  has  happened  in 
Cuba,  but  undramatically  and  without 
fanfare  and  without  publicity  these  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  carried  on  which  have 
done  much  to  defeat  Castroism  and 
communism. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  or  two. 
This  agency  made  a  contract  with  Tu- 
lane  and  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Schools  to  go  into  Colombia,  one 
of  our  neighbors  in  South  America. 
That  country  was  literally  scourged  with 
a  disease  called  yaws,  which  disease  can 
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be  cured,  as  most  of  us  know,  by  the  use 
of  simple  aintibiotics.  Today  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  suffered  from  a  crippling  ailment 
which  incapacitated  them  completely 
are,  most  of  them,  operating  through 
this  program,  cured.  In  my  judgment, 
that  does  more  to  stop  communism  and 
create  a  proper  image  of  the  United 
States  of  America  working  through  our 
established  universities  and  research 
grants  and  so  on  than  anything  that  I 
can  think  of.  To  defeat  this  program, 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  the  finest 
thing  we  can  do  to  help  the  spread  of 
communism  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
this  is  the  program  which  is  the  theme 
of  the  book  “The  Ugly  American.”  You 
hear  that  book  quoted  in  many  places  and 
you  hear  it  quoted  as  criticising  parts  of 
the  program.  However,  the  hero  of  the 
book,  the  man  who  made  friends  for 
America,  was  a  technician  who  was  out 
there  working  under  the  point  4  program 
down  at  the  village  level,  helping  the 
people  to  help  themselves.  If  we  want 
to  help  these  underdeveloped  countries 
and  help  them  to  help  themselves,  this  is 
the  one  program  to  do  that  and  it  is  the 
last  thing  we  ought  to  cut  out  of  this 
bill. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  some  cuts  in  this  bill  and  for  some 
amendments  offered  on  the  other  side, 
but  I  plead  for  you  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  on  this  one.  This  is  the 
heart  of  the  program  and  this  is  the 
thing  that  is  making  friends  for  America 
in  the  world.  If  you  want  to  destroy 
that,  then  I  say  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
intended  to  speak  at  this  time  in  favor 
of  the  amendment.  In  view  of  the 
points  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
I  realize  that,  like  many  things,  there 
are  many  illustrations  and  examples  of 
what  is  done  that  are  good.  However, 
this  program  in  the  overall  is  so  bad, 
and  I  believe  now  dangerous,  that  we 
need,  after  15  or  18  years,  to  begin  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
foreign  policy  has  failed  and  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  begin  to  review  it  and 
see  if  we  do  not  need  to  approach  this 
thing  in  some  other  way. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  particular 
point  before  us,  I  happen  to  serve,  as  you 
know,  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
where  we  have  a  chance  to  go  into  these 
subjects  perhaps  less  thoroughly,  may 
I  say,  than  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  I  happen  to  have  the  problem 
of  getting  through  the  Congress  the 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  least  I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  this 
program,  despite  the  fine  work  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  few 
years  ago  when  our  agricultural  com¬ 


modities  were  backing  up  on  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dollars 
worth  and  such  commodities  are  being 
counted  by  the  Department  to  reduce 
the  acreage  in  the  United  States,  putting 
thousands  of  Americans  out  of  business, 
our  investigation  showed  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  this  program  was  pay¬ 
ing  728  agricultural  experts  to  increase 
the  agricultural  production  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  countries  to  us  around  the  world, 
and  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

May  I  say  to  you  at  this  time  that  our 
Nation  promoted  the  Common  Market 
in  Europe  on  the  theory  that  it  would 
strengthen  these  countries  so  they  could 
help  defend  us.  Now  it  has  gotten 
strong  and  we  are  there  on  their  door¬ 
step  beseeching  them  not  to  exclude  our 
commodities  from  coming  in.  And  if 
we  are  excluded,  may  I  say  to  you  they 
will  be  able  to  do  it  because  the  very 
commodities  that  in  the  past  the  United 
States  exported  to  the  Common  Market 
countries,  they  can  now  get  from  other 
foreign  countries  whom  we  put  into 
business  for  export. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the  Greek  - 
Turkish  loan  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  my  district  thereafter  I  said  that  if 
I  had  to  cast  the  deciding  vote,  I  would 
have  voted  for  it,  because  it  was  the 
only  foreign  policy  that  we  had.  Time 
has  passed.  We  should  have  learned 
but  how  long  will  it  take  us  to  wake  up? 
Do  you  not  realize  that  in  foreign  aid 
we  are  sticking  ourselves  and  our  money 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  100  countries 
around  the  world,  underwriting  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  be,  so  that  the  other  side  will 
hate  us  as  soon  as  they  kick  the  present 
authorities  out? 

Take  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  I 
heard  the  testimony  of  our  experts  about 
Vietnam.  We  are  trying  to  make  vil¬ 
lages  that  never  heard  of  a  central  gov¬ 
ernment  submit  to  a  central  government 
of  our  choosing.  Yes,  and  talk  about  re¬ 
ligious  freedom — just  read  the  pages  of 
the  daily  newspapers. 

We  talk  about  Cuba.  Our  problem  in 
Cuba  was  because  of  this.  We  had  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  around  the  world,  when 
we  had  the  atomic  bomb  and  Russia  did 
not,  and  we  said,  “We  will  take  care  of 
you”;  we  said  that  right  and  left  around 
the  world.  And  this  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Then  when  Russia,  through  Castro, 
moved  into  Cuba,  there  is  no  doubt  we 
could  have  shoved  them  out,  but  we  had 
gotten  ourselves  so  extended  around  the 
world  that  we  could  not  shove  them  out 
without  being  forced  out  of  a  half  dozen 
places  ourselves. 

And  then  right  here  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  my  recollection  that  we 
voted  out  $600  million  right  off  to  South 
and  Central  America  without  even  a 
plan,  in  an  effort  to  try  to  slow  the 
march  of  events  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  in  effect  pay  tribute  to  keep 
them  from  following  Cuba. 

You  cannot  go  into  the  other  fellow’s 
country  with  your  money  and  your  per¬ 
sonnel,  with  your  people,  and  make  them 
submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  we  choose,  without  the 
other  side  hating  us  as  soon  as  they 
do  kick  them  out.  And  you  can  look 
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around  the  world  today  and  see  that  this 
has  happened  in  many  places. 

As  long  as  we  are  overextended,  as 
we  have  promises  that  we  cannot  carry 
out  around  the  world,  you  are  going  to 
see  what  will  happen  to  our  Government 
in  places  other  than  Cuba,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  Even  now  many  are  bowing  and 
scraping  to  Castro.  Of  course,  we  could 
whip  him  in  a  minute,  but  we  cannot  in 
view  of  all  this  involvement  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  say  that  I 
have  been  right  through  the  years,  but  I 
do  say  when  you  look  around  us  today 
and  see  that  things  are  worse  instead 
of  better,  then  it  is  high  time  that  we 
looked  at  this  program  to  see  if  perhaps 
we  need  some  other  approach. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  the  last  one,  may  I  say  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  to  say  that  there  have 
not  been  mistakes  in  the  point  4 
program.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
Vietnam.  The  military  setup  in  this 
bill  is  almost  sacred  and  the  effort  in 
Vietnam  has  been  military.  Who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  sit  here  this  afternoon  and  say 
that  that  has  been  a  howling  success? 

Certainly  there  have  been  some  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  point  4  program.  As  I 
said  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  it,  be¬ 
cause  probably  nobody  has  been  more 
critical  of  these  people  than  I  have  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  But  because  there 
have  been  mistakes,  are  you  going  to 
wipe  out  all  of  the  good,  do  away  with 
all  of  the  technical  assistance,  wipe  out 
the  one  part  of  the  program  that  the 
groups  who  have  really  been  in  the  field, 
the  missionaries,  the  religious  groups, 
say  is  good?  Are  you  going  to  wipe  that 
out  and  leave  the  sad  spectacle  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Vietnam  and  other  places, 
where  the  operations  are  purely  mili¬ 
tary? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  recognize  the  two 
points  that  the  gentleman  made  earlier. 
Let  me  read  to  you  briefly,  if  I  may,  from 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  think  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass¬ 
man],  longtime  chairman  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee  which  handles 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation,  probably 
knows  as  much  about  this  bill  and  about 
this  program  as  anybody.  I  think  no¬ 
body  on  the  floor  would  disagree  with 
that.  I  agree  with  what  he  said  to  us 
last  year. 

I  quote: 

Now  I  want  to  make  the  following  11 
statements : 

First.  The  appropriations  for  foreign  aid, 
including  interest  on  the  public  debt  for 
fiscal  1963  on  the,  money  that  we  have  bor¬ 
rowed  to  give  away,  and  back-door  financing 
will  exceed  $12  billion  this  year. 

Second.  The  foreign  aid  program  is  a 
major  factor  contributing  to  the  continuing 
annual  increase  in  our  public  debt. 

Third.  Foreign  aid  is  primarily  responsi¬ 
ble  for  our  annual  budget  deficits. 

Fourth.  Foreign  aid  is  almost  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit. 

Fifth.  Foreign  aid  is  responsible  to  a  very 
large  extent  for  the  flight  of  our  disappear- 
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lng  gold  reserves  to  other  nationals  all  over 
the  world. 

Sixth.  The  cost  of  foreign  aid  is  the  major 
reason  for  our  ever-increasing  noncompeti¬ 
tive  position  in  world  markets. 

Seventh.  Foreign  aid  is  rapidly  depleting 
our  wealth  and  resources. 

Eighth.  The  claim  to  the  effect  that  80 
percent  of  our  foreign  aid  money  is  spent 
in  America  and  thereby  creates  prosperity  is 
a  myth,  and  a  calculated  misrepresentation 
intended  to  keep  the  American  people  sup¬ 
porting  the  program.  Foreign  aid  contracts 
are  now  carefully  shuffled  out  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  schools,  colleges,  universities,  work¬ 
shops  and  consultants  in  the  50  States  of  the 
Union,  so  as  to  attract  support  and  cause 
it  to  appear  that  this  giveaway  of  our  wealth 
is  making  our  Nation  prosperous. 

Ninth.  The  foreign  aid  program  as  pres¬ 
ently  operated  is  uncontrolled  and  uncon¬ 
trollable. 

Tenth.  Many  of  the  nations  which  are  re¬ 
cipients  of  our  aid  are  rapidly  losing  faith 
in  America’s  ability  to  manage  its  economic 
and  monetary  systems. 

Eleventh.  We  are,  in  this  bill,  setting  up 
the  machinery  by  which  to  borrow  money 
from  former  and  present  aid-recipient  na¬ 
tions  in  order  to  indirectly  finance  the  aid 
program  for  this  year  if  other  means  fail. 

Mr,  Chairman,  that  is  a  statement 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid,  made  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  last  year. 

May  I  make  this  one  statement:  I 
repeat,  if  ever  in  history  any  group  has 
made  speeches,  everyone  of  which  on 
this  bill  up  to  now  indicates  that  there 
should  be  a  thorough  review  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy,  you  have  done  it,  you  have 
done  it,  and  all  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  safety  and  security  that  you 
gentlemen  with  this  responsibility  real¬ 
ize  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  draw 
some  lines,  take  a  look  at  it,  and  let  us 
pull  in  our  ducks  where  we  can  protect 
them,  instead  of  inviting  the  Castros  in 
Cuba  that  we  are  helpless  to  push  out. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  broadside  attack  on  certain  areas 
of  foreign  aid.  But  does  the  gentleman 
realize  the  impact  that  this  amendment 
would  have?  It  would  strike  the  entire 
development  grant  program  around  the 
world.  Does  the  gentleman  realize  the 
impact  that  it  might  have  on  the  ma¬ 
laria  control  program?  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  realize  the  impact  that  it  might 
have  on  training  people  in  Africa  and 
newly  emerging  nations?  Do  we  know, 
based  upon  anything  that  has  been  said 
here  by  the  gentleman  or  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  what  the  worldwide  im¬ 
pact  of  this  amendment  would  be? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  this  to 
my  majority  leader?  May  I  say  that 
the  motion  I  made  was  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  should  be  done  thorough¬ 
ly  and  with  our  eyes  open,  because  of 
the  points  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  mentioned  the  Congo.  There 
is  an  example  of  what  we  have  done. 
Our  Nation  did  not  insist  that  other 
Congo  provinces  be  subjected  to  Ka¬ 


tanga  Province,  which  had  shown  some 
ability  to  govern  itself.  No,  this  Nation 
through  the  foreign  aid-United  Nations 
approach  made  the  Katanga  Province 
subject  itself  to  the  central  government, 
of  the  Congo,  neither  province  of  which 
has  ever  shown  any  ability  to  govern  it¬ 
self. 

May  I  say  again  that  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  speech  that  has  been  made 
in  behalf  of  this  bill  which  did  not  show 
the  need  to  review  foreign  aid  and  the 
United  Nations  approach  and  change 
our  direction. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  profound  re¬ 
spect  for  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
my  neighboring  State  of  Mississippi  who 
just  addressed  the  Committee.  But  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  never  supported  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  supported  the 
Greek-Turkish  loan  but  I  have  not  voted 
for  it  since.  I  repeatedly  said  in  earlier 
years  that  if  it  took  my  vote  to  pass  the 
Marshall  plan  I  probably  would  vote  for 
it  because  it  represented  the  only  foreign 
policy  we  had.  I  said  subsequently  I 
would  not  vote  for  it  under  any  condi¬ 
tion  because  of  what  the  years  have 
shown.  It  is  competing  on  production 
we  have  promoted  for  export,  I  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  not  misstated 
the  gentleman’s  position.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  said  that  since  the  Greek- 
Turkish  program  he  had  not  voted  for 
any  of  these  programs,  which  would 
mean  the  Marshall  plan  and  all  of  the 
other  programs  that  have  come  along 
since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II. 

I  realize  that  the  gentleman  has  made 
a  broadside  attack  also  on  the  whole  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  in  order  to  set 
the  record  straight  we  should  look  back 
just  a  little  bit  and  realize  that  back  in 
1952  this  country  changed  administra¬ 
tions  and  we  elected  a  great  general  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  He 
brought  in  his  own  team. 

He  brought  in  his  own  team  and  called 
it  a  team,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He 
brought  in  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  as 
Secretary  of  State,  a  distinguished 
American,  now  gone  to  his  reward.  He 
brought  in  other  people.  He  brought  in 
a  former  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  former  Member  of  this  body,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Herter,  as  Secretary  of  State  later 
in  his  administration. 

Throughout  the  8  years  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  administration  teams  went  all  over 
the  world  looking  at  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  mutual  assistance  program,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  the  predecessor 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
and  so  on.  Did  they  change  them? 
They  did  not.  Did  President  Eisenhower 
say  this  program  was  ineffectual  and  that 
we  ought  to  abandon  it?  He  did  not. 
Did  Secretary  Dulles  say  we  should 
abandon  it?  He  did  not. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  on  earth 


to  say  there  are  not  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
lems,  maladministration,  and  misinfor¬ 
mation,  in  a  program  of  this  kind.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is.  We  are  the  leading  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  How  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  propose  that  we 
maintain  our  leadership  if  we  are  not  a 
part  of  the  world?  I  wonder  where  the 
notion  comes  from  that  we  can  be  the 
richest  nation  on  earth,  the  strongest 
nation  on  earth,  and  yet  not  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  the  earth?  That  is 
really  what  is  involved  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  did 
not  speak  to  the  specific  amendment.  He 
did  not  speak  to  the  specific  proposal. 
But  if  we  abandon  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  we  are  not  saying  to  the  world 
that  we  will  not  share  any  of  our  wealth, 
any  of  our  supply  of  material  resources. 
What  we  would  be  saying  to  the  world 
is  that  we  will  not  share  our  knowledge, 
we  will  not  share  our  know-how. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  com¬ 
plains  about  our  teaching  people  in  back¬ 
ward  places  how  to  grow  food  because  it 
may  be  competitive.  What  does  the 
gentlemen  want  to  do?  Does  he  want 
us  to  let  them  starve  to  death  so  that 
we  can  have  some  more  Public  Law  480 
prorgams  and  send  it  to  them  free  so  we 
can  pay  his  farmers  and  the  farmers 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  complained  about  the  growing 
of  food  while  we  are  piling  up  surpluses. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  there  would  be 
any  hungry  people  in  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try  or  in  this  country  if  they  could  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  those  surpluses?  We  are 
trying  to  teach  them  how  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  fight  hqnger. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  population  of  this 
earth  is  exploding.  All  of  us  know  that. 
The  population  all  over  this  earth  is 
growing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Are  we 
going  to  say  to  peoples  living  everywhere 
that  we  will  not  share  our  knowhow  with 
them? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  no  longer  remain 
silent  in  this  debate.  I  have  great  re¬ 
spect  for  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire.  I,  too,  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  some  of  the  costs  involved 
in  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  am  sure 
that  we  do  have  clear  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  problems,  and  I  believe  we  can 
cut  down  on  some  of  our  foreign  aid 
costs  in  some  areas. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  debate  in 
the  House  has  not  been  directed  clearly 
and  affirmatively  to  leaving  with  the 
various  embassies  and  the  chiefs  of  mis¬ 
sion  that  we  have  throughout  the  world 
the  tools  and  the  flexibility  with  which 
to  conduct  effective  and  well  admin¬ 
istered  foreign  aid  programs.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  wise  to  support  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  would  raise  our  loans  from 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  to  2  percent. 
This  reduces  the  flexibility. 

Very  clearly  there  are  some  areas  of 
the  world  where  we  must  make  low  in- 
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terest  loans.  We  must  help  build  roads 
and  other  public  facilities.  This  can 
only  be  conducted  by  some  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments.  There  are  no  free  enterprise 
entities  to  do  it.  To  the  extent  we  do 
not  help  in  the  construction  of  some 
public  facilities  which  are  not  revenue 
producing  we  can  also  hurt  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  private  sector  in  many  of 
these  countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  technical  assistance 
program — this  program  can  be  and  over 
the  years  has  been  very  important. 
This  is  the  guts  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  A  number  of  administrations 
have  supported  it.  It  is  essential,  in  my 
opinion,  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

If  we  wish  to  cut  foreign  aid,  that  is 
one  matter,  but  let  us  not  cut  the  tools 
and  the  flexibility  of  our  program.  Let 
us  not  handcuff  our  ambassadors  in  the 
field. 

In  the  TC  programs  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  that  have  been  phased  out.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  on  instructions  from 
the  State  Department  phased  out  our 
first  TC  program  in  Israel,  because  in 
that  country  they  had  developed  the  skills 
and  techniques  necessary.  The  program 
had  served  its  purpose  and  Israel  was 
already  exporting  some  of  these  skills. 

I  can  assure  you  in  all  earnestness  that 
this  TC  and  development  grant  program 
is  important.  It  has  been  the  backbone 
of  our  USOM  and  AID  missions.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  A  number 
of  these  TC  programs  can  be  phased  out, 
but  we  should  by  all  means  support,  and 
vigorously  support,  the  TC  programs  in 
a  number  of  areas  where  we  need  tech¬ 
nical  experts,  where  Americans  have  to 
go  in  and  help  the  people  in  connection 
with  health,  agriculture,  industry,  mar¬ 
keting,  schools,  public  administration, 
and  a  variety  of  technical  services.  This 
I  think  is  essential. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman.  I  happen  to  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  visiting  the  gen¬ 
tleman  when  he  served  with  distinction 
as  one  of  our  Ambassadors.  I  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  statement  he  is  making. 
The  gentleman  speaks  from  experience. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I,  too,  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement.  He  has  underlined  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  now  under  consideration. 
In  view  of  the  action  taken  yesterday 
with  respect  to  development  loans,  and 
the  acceptance  of  a  floor  on  the  interest 
rate  which  can  be  charged,  these  devel¬ 
opment  grants  become  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  rather  than  less  important. 
They  are  an  essential  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  itself. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  This  is  very  important.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  our  foreign  aid 
program.  I  hope  the  House  will  support 


our  ambassadors  in  the  field  and  give 
them  the  tools  to  do  an  effective  kind  of 
job  or  else  administer  the  kind  of  job 
that  our  country  should  have  and  the 
kind  of  job  that  is  essential  to  further 
social  and  economic  justice  and  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence  of 
many  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  line  with  the 
gentleman’s  statement,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  under  this  grant  program  we 
have  presently  over  70  contracts  with 
American  universities.  We  have  over 
5,000  technicians  from  the  universities 
in  the  field. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  we  have  5,000 
technicians  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries  presently  studying  in  American 
universities.  So  we  are  creating  a  dia¬ 
log  with  people  from  foreign  countries 
and  underdeveloped  countries  and  also 
establishing  person-to-person  contacts 
in  those  countries  that  will  be  mutually 
beneficial,  and  I  compliment  the  gentle¬ 
man,  who  shares  the  views  expressed  by 
former  President  Eisenhower. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last-  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  opinion 
as  expressed  in  the  gentleman’s  re¬ 
marks  that  the  guts  of  the  program  at 
one  time  was  in  the  point  4  program. 
In  fact  the  theory  of  foreign  aid  was 
very  much  in  this  area.  When  you  talk 
about  the  amount  though,  which  is  now 
down  to  around  $200  million  or  there¬ 
abouts,  it  becomes  very  obvious  what  has 
happened  to  the  basic  theory  of  foreign 
aid.  When  we  hear  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  that  were  made  by  people  who 
are  knowledgeable  including  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  talking  about  malaria  con¬ 
trol  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
particular  program,  or  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  talks 
in  terms  of  a  water  project  in  Morocco, 
which  is  better  suited  to  fit  under  a  loan 
program,  certainly  in  my  judgment,  we 
begin  to  realize  how  far  removed  we 
are  from  these  basic  concepts.  May  I 
say  this,  the  real  theory  behind  the 
point  4  program,  which  I  share  by 
the  way,  is  the  person-to-person  ap¬ 
proach.  Back  in  1954,  feeling  that  the 
best  way  to  move  forward  in  our  foreign 
aid  programs,  and  the  theories  of  which 
\I  have  supported,  was  to  do  as  much 
as  we  can  through  the  private  sector. 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  became 
law  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  additional  10  percent  reduction 
for  donations  to  churches,  hospitals  and 
educational  institutions.  I  was  anxious 
to  channel  as  much  help  into  the  real 
person-to-person  programs  which  is  in 
the  private  sector.  These  have  been  our 
missionary  programs,  and  I  do  not  mean 
just  our  church  missions  but  I  mean 
our  educational  missions  and  our  pub¬ 
lic  health  missions,  in  the  private  sector. 
And  I  heard  their  names  taken  in  this 
debate,  to  me,  almost  in  vain,  because 
your  point  four  program,  whatever  it 
is,  is  a  Government  program  and  not 
private;  not  really  person  to  person.  If 


we  would  only  call  attention  to  what  is 
being  done  in  the  private  sector  and  see 
if  we  can  build  upon  that.  Now  I  think 
that  probably  there  is  still  some  need  to 
enlarge  this  person-to-person  approach, 
and  there  is  a  place  besides  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  real  person-to-person  program 
in  the  private  sector.  But  to  supplement 
it,  let  us  understand  it.  I  have  yet  to 
see  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  come 
in  or  our  Appropriations  Committee  come 
in  with  any  estimate  or  understanding  of 
the  tremendous  work  still  going  on  in 
the  private  sector;  and  not  in  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned  my  name, 
will  he  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  has  accused  me  of  being 
clear  off  base  on  this  matter,  I  would 
like  to  read  from  printed  policy  state¬ 
ments  or  publications  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Wait,  before  the  gentle¬ 
man  begins,  may  I  direct  his  attention 
to  what  I  said.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  malaria  control,  that  is  under  a 
different  section  of  the  bill.  That  is  all 
I  said.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  statement  says : 

About  a  fifth  of  the  total  grant  program 
for  the  region  is  in  the  field  of  health,  in¬ 
cluding  extensive  malaria  eradication  pro¬ 
grams.  The  fight  against  malaria,  however, 
has  passed  its  peak,  and  the  funds  spent  on 
all  health  programs  have  declined  about  15 
percent'  since  1961  as  a  result. 

Then  it  gives  examples  and  specifically 
states  that  the  grant  program  has  been 
important  in  the  eradication  of  malaria. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  basic  comment 
would  be  that  the  malaria  program  is 
under  a  different  section  and  obviously 
this  is  an  example  of  the  redundancy  that 
exists. 

I  have  one  other  remark  I  want  to 
make,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

The  day  before  yesterday  and  yester¬ 
day  I  was  trying  to  call  attention  to  the 
figures  that  have  been  used  by  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  foreign  aid  program  stating 
that  80  percent  of  the  moneys  are  being 
spent  here  in  this  country.  Because  of 
my  great  concern  with  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem — and  this  really  bears 
directly  on  it — I  felt  first  of  all  that  the 
80  percent  figure  was  unsubstantiated. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Curtis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  record  is 
pretty  clear  that  that  80-percent  figure 
is  unsubstantiated.  But  the  point  I  was 
seeking  to  drive  home  is  that  if  the  80- 
percent  figure  were  true,  we  would  be 
going  against  the  basic  theory  of  foreign 
aid  which  is  embraced  in  this  person-to- 
person  approach  that  your  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  seeks  to  supplement.  The  bulk  of 
point  4  money  is  spent  in  the  country 
concerned,  not  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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Rif.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  there  is  concern  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  about  the 
private  sector  and  about  the  work  being 
done  by  the  various  religious  groups.  We 
had  them  before  us  year  after  year  and 
they  testified  before  us,  so  we  know  what 
they  are  doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  I  share  the  gentleman’s  concern, 
and  I  said  to  them  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  “I  just  wish  it  were  possible  to  turn 
this  whole  technical  assistance  program 
over  to  you  people  to. run  it.”  I  think 
they  might  run  it  better,  but  they  are 
unable  and  unwilling  to  take  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  but  they  have  testified  re¬ 
peatedly  that  the  people  in  the  field  work 
with  them  and  supplement  what  they  are 
doing  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
cooperation  and  collaboration  between 
them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman — and  I  appreciate  his  making 
these  statements — that  if  I  unwittingly  in 
my  remarks  implied  that  there  is  no 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
I  had  no  intention  to  do  so,  but  what  I 
was  directing  your  attention  to  is  that 
in  the  reports  and  the  hearings  we  never 
did  get  the  figures  on  how  much  was  be¬ 
ing  done  dollarwise  in  this  area  so  that 
we  could  evaluate  the  supplements.  I 
know  you  have  the  concern  for  it,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  what  from  what  the 
gentleman  says  that  we  might  share  the 
same  approach  to  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the 
figures  because  some  organizations  do 
not  want  to  make  them  public  and  do  not 
like  to  give  them  to  us  for  fear  that  some¬ 
how  or  other  the  Government  might  be 
running  their  business.  We  would  like  to 
do  this  if  we  could,  I  think. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  concerned 
in  listening  to  the  arguments  made  in 
the  well  of  this  House  here  today  by 
some  of  the  supporters  of  this  program 
who  say,  “Are  you  not  concerned  about 
the  poor  people  in  India?”  or  “Are  you 
not  concerned  about  the  poor  people  in 
Africa?”  or  “Do  you  not  care  about  the 
hungry  people  in  Pakistan?”  Sure  I  am 
concerned  about  them,  but  I  am  more 
concerned  about  tax  burdened  folks  in 
west  Texas  who  are  paying  for  this  give¬ 
away,  and  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  poor  and  hungry  people  in  the  50 
United  States  than  I  am  about  the  hun¬ 
gry  people  in  the  various  100  or  112 
countries  around  the  world.  Sine  I  am 
concerned  about  them,  but  I  am  more 
concerned  about  my  own  family’s  secu¬ 
rity  and  about  clothes  and  shoes  for  my 
own  children  and  the  children  within 
our  own  country.  Before  we  start  pay¬ 
ing  out  our  hard  earned  money  to  pay 
for  someone  else’s  groceries,  medicines, 
and  pleasures,  let  us  take  care  of  our 
own,  let  us  be  concerned  about  our  own 
country  and  our  own  families  first. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  You  are  also  concerned 
about  boring  holes  in  the  ground  to  get 
water  in  Texas,  are  you  not?  With  the 
water  problem  we  have  here  in  America 
if  the  United  States  is  going  to  give  away 
millions  looking  for  water  we  need  it 
right  here. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Yes,  certainly  I  am. 
But  we  are  not  asking  for  Federal  aid 
to  do  it  with.  We  only  ask  for  a  little 
tax  freedom,  a  little  reduction  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  giveaways,  so  we  can  do  it  our¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  make  an  observation,  there 
has  been  a  little  more  heat  than  light 
cast  on  many  of  the  aspects  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  relation  to  this  amendment. 
This  is  a  $4  billion  bill.  Where  are  you 
going  to  cut  if  you  are  going  to  cut  out 
any  of  the  money  for  this  program? 
Out  of  the  most  likely  candidate  for  sav¬ 
ings  of  our  dollars.  Out  of  the  grant 
program  and  gifts.  There  are  two  sec¬ 
tions  that  relate  to  grants  principally. 
One  is  $217  million  authorized  in  this 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  development,  and  the  other  is 
$380  million  authorized  for  so-called 
supporting  assistance  in  section  108. 
This  supporting  assistance,  as  I  read  the 
committee’s  report,  is  claimed  to  be  di¬ 
rected  primarily  to  political  and  secu¬ 
rity  objectives  allied  with  our  own. 
There  has  been  talk  about  the  countries 
in  various  areas  of  the  world  where  their 
economic  stability  is  considered  to  be 
relatively  important  to  our  security  here. 
But  in  the  testimony  to  the  committee 
itself  on  page  104  of  the  hearings  let  us 
see  what  are  the  true  facts.  Mr.  Bell 
testified  to  a  claimed  need  for  $435  mil¬ 
lion  for  supporting  assistance  and  $1.4 
billion  for  military  assistance. 

None  of  this  is  touched  by  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

For  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  $850 
million,  under  a  previous  administration. 
That  is  not  touched  by  this  amendment. 

For  development  loans  outside  Latin 
America,  $1,060,000,000; 

For  development  grants  outside  Latin 
America,  $257,000,000; 

For  all  other  purposes,  $218,000,000: 

None  of  this  except  grants,  better 
called  gifts  outside  Latin  America  is  af¬ 
fected  by  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  nothing  -to  do 
with  Latin  America. 

The  $217  million  that  would  be  taken 
out  by  this  amendment  deals  solely  with 
give-away  programs  outside  of  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  amendment  a  question? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Could  tfie  gentleman 
tell  us  how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  would  be  left  in  the  pipeline  for 
this  program  in  the  event  his  amendment 
were  adopted?  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a 
considerable  amount. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port  the  estimate  was  that  the  unex¬ 
pended  balances  in  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program,  military  and  nonmilitary, 
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including  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  but 
excluding  investment  guarantees,  $6.7 
billion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  But  very  little  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  money  is  included  in  this 
total. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  clearly  to  eliminate  these 
grants.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
tell  our  friends  that  with  our  fiscal  crisis 
here  at  home  we  have  reached  the  .  end 
of  the  road  on  grants  and  gifts — at  least 
until  the  budget  is  in  balance  once  again. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution.  I  commend 
him  for  his  sound,  responsible  approach 
to  cut  down  the  many  irresponsible  give¬ 
aways  in  the  costly  programs.  I  endorse 
his  amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  divided,  and  there  were — ayes  77; 
noes  123. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BARRY 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Barry  :  On  page 
5,  line  21,  strike  out  “$217,000,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$317,000,000.”. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  want 
of  a  better  title  to  my  amendment  rather 
than  calling  it  a  $100-million  increase,  I 
should  say  this  is  a  “help  Pakistan 
amendment.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  we  took  ac¬ 
tion  on  increasing  interest  rates.  I  just 
want  to  give  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  an  idea  of  what  the  action  of  the 
committee  will  do  to  the  country  of  Pak¬ 
istan.  There  will  be  other  countries 
which  will  be  affected  by  that  amend¬ 
ment.  They  also  are  our  stanch  allies. 
However,  let  us  just  take  Pakistan  and 
consider  the  future  of  our  loan  policy 
with  respect  to  that  country. 

The  loans  I  am  about  ready  to  read 
to  you  have  already  been  made.  So 
these  particular  loans  will  not  be  af¬ 
fected.  But  since  we  have  a  5 -year  con¬ 
sortium  which  involves  both  Pakistan 
and  India,  I  would  like  very  much  to  show 
the  members  of  the  committee  the  dam¬ 
aging  effect  of  what  we  did  yesterday. 

Pakistan  has  a  total  of  $250  million 
worth  of  loans  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  interest  with  us*  at 
the  present  time.  Were  this  2°-percent 
increase  to  apply  to  this  group  of  loans, 
they  Would  pay  over  $100  million  more 
in  interest  over  the  life  of  those  loans 
than  they  will  pay  under  the  present 
rate. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the 
situation  in  Pakistan?  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  rose  and  said  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  people  of  west  Texas.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  in  the 
House  today  who  is  not  interested  in  the 
people  of  west  Texas  or  any  other  con¬ 
stituency.  But  let  us  examine  and  com¬ 
pare  the  capability  to  support  themselves 
and  to  advance  economically  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  west  Texas  and  the  people  of 
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Pakistan.  The  average  per  capita  in¬ 
come  in  Pakistan  is  $75  per  person.  The 
average  per  capita  income  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  30  times  greater.  The  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  people  in  west  Texas  to  better 
themselves  is  obviously  clear.  The  mis¬ 
fortune  of  birth  in  Pakistan  insofar 
as  economic  betterment  is  concerned  is 
obviously  clear.  Therefore,  the  compari¬ 
son  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  great  effort  now  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  world  for  economic  im¬ 
provement.  I  hope  that  we  can  have 
some  kind  of  economic  betterment  in 
other  nations  who  are  willing  to  die  for 
us  and  who  are  willing  to  support  the 
underbelly  of  Asia  against  the  onrush 
of  communism.  Surely  we  should  be 
willing  to  support  them  with  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  maintain  their  independence, 
and  economic  aid  to  create  the  economic 
stability  and  viability  that  prevents  com¬ 
munism  from  getting  a  foothold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  mention 
a  few  projects  in  Pakistan  that  would 
have  been  affected  if  the  2  percent  in¬ 
terest  rate  had  been  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  loans  were  negotiated.  Malaria  con¬ 
trol  over  $3  million  would  have  been 
affected.  The  salinity  control  program 
in  the  amount  of  $10.8  million  would 
have  been  affected.  The  general  com¬ 
modity  loan  program  amounting  to  $30 
million — a  program  involving  commodi¬ 
ties  that  Pakistan  needs  badly  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  economically  and  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  a  staunch  ally  of  the  United 
States — would  be  affected. 

There  is  further  a  $2  million  loan  for  a 
feasibility  study  to  determine  how  Paki¬ 
stan  can  be  a  stronger  nation  in  the 
future. 

Some  Members  might  ask,  what  has  a 
$100  million  increase  in  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  do  with  our  loan  program? 
Well,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  said,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  last  amendment, 
that  technical  assistance  is  all  the  more 
important  because  of  what  we  did  yester¬ 
day.  He  was  undoubtedly  suggesting 
that  a  larger  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  will  now  be  necessary  because 
grants  will  be  needed  instead  of  loans  in 
some  instances  when  the  country  in¬ 
volved  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  higher 
interest  rate.  I  agree  with  that  and  I 
feel  that  we  ought  to  increase  our  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  because  of  what  we  did 
yesterday.  The  shortsightedness  of  one 
day  has  to  be  paid  for  on  the  following 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  in  order  for 
gus  to  act  responsibly  on  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  our  Nation’s  position  in  world 
affairs,  we  must  dig  out  the  facts,  review 
them  carefully,  and  ascertain  what  may 
happen  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  our 
decisions.  We  must  be  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  our  actions — conse¬ 
quences  which  may  reverberate  through¬ 
out  the  entire  world  and  adversely  af¬ 
fect  our  goods  allies — allies  like  free 
China,  Pakistan,  India,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  others.  We  cannot  realize  the  effect 
of  what  we  are  doing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  unless  we  dig  deep  and  get  all 
the  facts.  In  the  very  limited  time  that 
was  available  to  me,  I  have  tried  to  put 
together  some  facts  relating  to  our  pro¬ 


grams  in  just  one  country,  and  to  show 
what  effect  the  action  of  the  House 
yesterday  could  have  on  our  activities 
in  that  country.  This,  however,  is  just 
a  single  example.  To  understand  the 
full  import  of  the  amendment  adopted 
yesterday,  we  must  consider  our  pro¬ 
grams  in  many  other  countries — pro¬ 
grams  which  will  be  also  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  the  operation  of  that 
amendment. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  offered  the  amendment  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  I  think  this  increase  is  fully 
justified  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  interest 
rate  on  development  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  will  serve  to  restore 
some  respectability  to  the  great  15 -year- 
old  technical  assistance  program  and 
show  that  America  is  willing  to  teach 
less  privileged  people  how  to  improve 
themselves.  This  is  a  “show-how”  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  we  use  our  technical 
ability,  our  engineers  and  our  “know¬ 
how.”  This  money  does  not  flow  away 
to  other  countries  to  be  spent.  This 
money  is  used  to  bring  American  indus¬ 
try  and  engineering  ability  to  those  peo¬ 
ple,  who  recognize  our  leadership  and 
show  them  how  they  can  improve  them¬ 
selves  through  the  industrial  genius  that 
has  brought  America  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  105.  Title  in  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment 
guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly 
owned”  insert  “(determined  without  regard 
to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation) 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,300,- 
000,000”  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
$2,500,000,000”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$180,- 
000,000”  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
“$300,000,000”. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in 
the  fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  “sec¬ 
tion  221(b)”  and  substituting  “sections  221 
(b)  and  224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  “sec¬ 
tion  221(b)”  in  both  places  it  appears  and 
substituting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows : 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  li¬ 
abilities  under  guaranties  issued  under  sec¬ 
tions  221(b)  and  224  of  this  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b) 
(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of 
fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized 
from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  pay¬ 


ments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discharging  liabilities  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter 
out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
issued  under  section  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  finally 
out  of  funds  hereafter  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  222(f) .” 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e) ,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  all  guaranties  issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all  guaranties 
heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obli¬ 
gations  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under 
the  aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties)  together 
with  the  other  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single 
reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  222(d)  of  this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  222  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue 
a  guaranty  under  section  221(b),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  effect 
of  the  dollar  investment  under  such  guaranty 
upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.” 

(g)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,000,- 
000”  and  substitute  “$150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
intended  at  this  point  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  think  instead  I  shall  try  to 
make  my  point  by  simply  explaining  the 
objectives  of  this  amendment.  As 
shown  by  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill — page  19 — in  order  to  encourage  pri¬ 
vate  investments  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  Government  guarantees 
certain  approved  private  loans.  In  or¬ 
der  to  provide  a  guarantee  for  these  pri¬ 
vate  investments,  a  reserve  has  been 
established  to  back  up  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

This  pooling  arrangement  of  reserves, 
I  think,  is  a  very  meritorious  arrange¬ 
ment.  Under  it,  various  categories  of 
funds  are  used  to  discharge  any  liabili¬ 
ties  under  Government  guarantees.  In 
order  of  priority,  these  categories  are 
first,  fee  income;  second,  currencies  or 
other  assets  collected  in  connection  with 
the  loan;  third,  funds  previously  appro¬ 
priated  to  provide  the  guarantee  reserve; 
fourth,  funds  realized  from  sale  of  notes 
issued  under  authority  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act — I  point  this  category  up  espe¬ 
cially  because,  as  will  be  recognized,  this 
is  Treasury  borrowing  authority  or 
back-door  spending — and,  fifth,  funds 
hereafter  appropriated. 

As  I  said,  I  think  the  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment  is  good,  but  my  amendment  would 
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have  changed  it  in  order  that  after  June 
30,  1964,  the  authority  to  sell  notes,  as 
in  four  above,  would  terminate.  In 
other  words,  what  my  amendment  was 
intended  to  accomplish  was  to  provide 
that  borrowing  authority  would  not  be 
used  as  a  means  of  settling  liabilities. 
Rather,  future  appropriations  would  be 
necessary  if  there  were  losses  under  this 
guarantee. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  losses  when  such 
borrowing  will  have  to  be  paid  by  an 
appropriation  later  is  hardly  a  proper 
way  of  facing  up  to  payment  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  liability.  It  is  just  putting  off 
until  some  future  day  the  accounting  for 
the  losses  under  such  programs.  I  think 
it  is  logical  to  specify  that  fees  charged 
for  the  investment  guarantees  should 
be  called  on  to  pay  any  losses  first.  That 
makes  sense.  Then,  when  these  fees  are 
exhausted,  the  next  call  is  on  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  assets  acquired  in 
the  course  of  closing  out  a  guarantee 
case  in  which  a  loss  has  been  incurred. 
That  also  makes  sense.  Then  funds 
previously  appropriated  for  the  purpose  - 
would  be  next  called  on  to  cover  any 
losses.  When  these  three  sources  are 
exhausted,  it  seems  to  me,  and  my 
amendment  would  have  so  provided,  that 
appropriated  funds  would  be  in  order 
and  not  the  unnecessary,  illogical,  and 
confusing  back-door  Treasury  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  as  a  source  of  ready  funds 
to  pay  losses  that  can  never  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  except  by  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  or  note  cancellation. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the 
withdrawal  of  this  back-door  borrowing 
authority  after  June  30,  1964,  but  I  sense 
the  temper  of  the  House  and  feel  that 
this  technically  complicated  matter 
would  probably  not  be  adopted,  or  even 
if  it  were,  would  probably  come  out  in 
conference  with  the  Senate,  so  I  simply 
raise  the  issue  and  urge  that  in  the 
course  of  time  this  $199  million  for  back¬ 
door  authority  should  be  eliminated. 
Perhaps  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  give  me  an  opportunity,  before  next 
year’s  authorization  bill  is  reported  to 
the  House,  to  appear  and  present  my 
views  on  this  matter.  Meanwhile,  let 
me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  patience  of 
the  Committee  in  letting  me  present  this 
matter. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b) ,  amend  the  next  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  after  “reasonable  terms”  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “(including  private  sources  within 
the  United  States),  the  capacity  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rate  of  interest”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “eco¬ 
nomical”  and  substitute  “economically”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency 
for  International  Development”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I”. 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  “1963”  the  second  time  it  appears 


therein  the  following:  “and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1964”. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED.  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
10  strike  lines  6  through  10  and  substitute 
the  following : 

“(b)  Amend  section  252,  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  authorization  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addition  to  other 
funds  available  for  such  purposes  for  fiscal 
year  1964  not  to  exceed  $450,000,000,  which 
sums  are  authorizd  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  which  except  for  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars.’  ” 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays],  a  little  while  ago  said  that  he  was 
going  to  be  voting  for  some  cuts  in  this 
bill.  I  hope  he  starts  about  now  to  vote 
for  a  few  cuts  because  I  want  to  recipro¬ 
cate.  I  want  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
that  he  promised  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  he  would  offer  dealing  with  a 
character  known  as  Dictator  Sukarno 
over  in  Indonesia.  So  I  hope  the  gen¬ 
tleman  begins  now'to  help  out  in  voting 
for  some  cuts. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  prefer  to  get  to  that  a  little 
later,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought — 
that  it  would  be  manana  or  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  provides  an  annual  author¬ 
ization  of  $600  million  to  the  so-called 
Alliance  for  Progress  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  reduce  the  authorization 
from  $600  million  to  $450  million,  a  cut 
of  $150  million. 

Equally  as  important,  it  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  this  fast  blossoming  pro¬ 
gram  under  a  measure  of  control  by 
limiting  the  authorization  to  fiscal  1964. 

It  would  also  cut  the  economic  grant 
money  to  $50  million  for  the  fiscal  year, 
a  reduction  of  $50  million  in  this  author¬ 
ization. 

With  expenditures  in  fiscal  years  1962 
and  1963  relatively  small  in  the  three 
categories  of  economic  grants,  social 
progress  trust  fund,  and  development 
loans,  and  with  a  carryover  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  billion,  it  is  my  contention  that 
with  the  $150  million  reduction  there  will 
be  more  than  ample  financing  available 
for  this  program. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  there  is 
already  such  a  proliferation  of  funds  in 
the  Alljance  for  Progress  program  as  to 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  their  justi¬ 
fication  and  use. 

Aside  from  the  money  involved,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  House 
that  this  Government  has  met  with  but 
little  success  in  obtaining  the  govern¬ 
mental  reforms  in  Latin  America  that 


will  produce  a  climate  favorable  to  the 
investment  of  either  public  or  private 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  cite  to  you  the 
example  of  Brazil.  Brazil  came  in  last 
year  and  got  $80  million  and  a  promise 
of  $398.5  million.  They  have  not  carried 
out  the  governmental  reforms  they 
promised  this  country  they  would  carry 
out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brazil  wanted 
the  first  bite  of  $80  million  in  a  hurry  to 
meet  their  payments  on  the  loans  and 
credits  that  they  had  been  extended  by 
Russia  and  other  nations  of  the  Soviet 
bloc:  in  other  words,  using  our  money 
to  pay  off  the  maturing  obligations  to 
the  Communists. 

Argentina  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  other 
funds — Argentina  where  they  obtained 
more  gold  or  almost  as  much  gold  in  I 
recent  year  as  we  gave  them  in  aid. 

It.  is  time  to  tighten  the  strings  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  This  money  is  not 
needed  and  this  fund  can  well  be  drawn 
down  and  we  can  save  another  $150  mil¬ 
lion  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  voted  for  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  to  these  foreign  aid 
authorization  bills.  I  think,  however,  if 
we  are  going  to  cut  anywhere  in  this 
program,  we  must  not  cut  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Look  at  it  from  any  standpoint  you 
wish,  and  I  think  you  are  going  to  have 
to  conclude  that  Latin  America  is  not 
only  closer  to  us  but  is  more  indispen¬ 
sable  to  us  and  to  our  future  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
military  security.  The  missile  age  has 
not  reduced  but,  rather,  it  has  dramati¬ 
cally  accentuated  the  need  for  hemi¬ 
spheric  solidarity. 

Look  at  it  from  the  standpoint,  if  you 
wish,  of  economy.  The  20  Republics  of 
Latin  America  buy  more  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  and  provide  for  us  and  our 
ecofiomy  more  of  the  essential  strategic 
materials  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
our  economy  than  does  any  other  re¬ 
gional  grouping  in  the  world. 

If  the  nations  of  Europe  should, 
heaven  forbid,  incestuously  draw  inward 
in  economic  isolation,  then  our  only 
natural  outlet  for  markets  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  an  awakening  and  ex¬ 
panding  economy  to  the  south  of  us. 

Or,  we  can  look  at  it,  if  you  please, 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  obligation. 
This  hemisphere  is  our  special  responsi¬ 
bility.  Charity  begins  at  home,  though 
it  need  not  end  there.  But  he  who  does 
not  provide  for  his  own,  we  are  told,  is 
worse  than  an  infidel. 

Or,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  at 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future. 
The  nations  of  Latin  America  have  the 
fastest  growing  population  in  the  world. 
Today  there  are  200  million  people  in 
those  nations.  By  1975  there  are  going 
to  be  300  million  people.  By  the  end  of 
this  century  there  will  be  600  million 
people  in  the  land  that  lies  south  of  us, 
bigger  than  the  United  States  and 
Canada  put  together.  This  is  the  wave 
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of  the  future.  This  is  the  place  where 
perhaps  within  the  next  10  years  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  cold  war  may  well 
be  fought. 

Latin  America  today  is  a  seething  cal¬ 
dron  of  keyed-up  emotions,  long-spent- 
up  hopes,  and  long-smothered  aspira¬ 
tions  gasping  for  air.  It  is  a  combustible 
combination. 

We  lost  Cuba  because  the  people  of 
that  unhappy  island  had  completely  lost 
hope  of  ever  achieving  their  legitimate 
objectives  through  the  slow  and  orderly 
processes  of  evolutionary  government. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  commend  my  friend 
on  his  fine  statement,  but  since  he  men¬ 
tioned  Cuba,  I  think  it  might  be  well  at 
this  stage  to  point  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  estimated 'to  be  spending  some¬ 
thing  like  $400  million  a  year  in  Cuba. 
Are  we  unwilling  to  spend  less  than  half 
of  that  much  after  making  a  commit¬ 
ment  in  the  rest  of  South  America? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman’s  point  is  very  well  taken. 
Certainly  in  good  conscience  and  intelli¬ 
gent  self-interest  we  can  do  no  less  than 
we  have  pledged.  After  generations  of 
inattention  toward  our  southern  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  priorities  of  our  international 
commitments,  finally  at  long  last  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  has  raised  some  hopes 
and  raised  some  expectations  and  has 
staved  off  the  hands  of  futility  and  de¬ 
spair.  But  now  are  we  to  dash  those 
hopes  after  having  raised  them? 

Yes,  admittedly  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  has  been  a  little  slow  in  getting  off 
the  ground.  It  took  some  time  for  us  to 
convince  Latin  American  leaders  that  we 
meant  it  when  we  said  that  this  has  to 
be  a  cooperative  effort  in  which  they  too 
have  to  do  certain  things. 

But  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill  it  is 
revealed  that  11  of  those  countries  now 
have  done  those  very  things  we  said  they 
should  do.  They  have  reformed  their 
tax  structures.  They  are  reforming  their 
land  tenure  acts.  At  last  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  the  “plain  vanilla’’ 
fellow  out  on  the  streets  or  on  the  land 
to  see  some  hope  for  him  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  on  down  the  road. 

Are  we  going  to  dash  that  hope?  Now, 
having  set  our  hand  to  the  plow,  are  we 
going  to  turn  back  and  say,  “We  did  not 
really  mean  it?  Now  that  you  have  done 
your  part  of  the  bargain,  we  are  going 
to  welsh  on  ours?” 

Are  we  going  to  cut  off  this  thing  that 
we  told  them  was  going  to  be  a  10-year 
cooperative  program  and  say  that,  “We 
are  going  to  give  you  only  1  year”  and 
that  at  a  cut  rate?  I  think  not.  I  think 
the  American  people  want  us  not  to.  The 
stakes  are  too  high.  Latin  America  is 
too  important.  The  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  is  a  good  program.  We  can  win  this 
fight.  We  must  win  it.  And  we  will  not 
win  it  by  throwing  in  the  towel. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross].  It  would  reduce  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  $150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964.  In  the  For¬ 


eign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  the  Congress 
authorized  $600  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  Although  the 
committee  did  not  authorize  carrying 
forward  the  unused  authorization  of  $75 
million  from  fiscal  year  1963,  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  it  clear  that  the  people  of 
Latin  America  should  be  assured  of  the 
confidence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
basic  objectives  and  purpose  of  the  Al¬ 
liance.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  jeopardize  the  program  which  we 
authorized  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  impatience  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  apparent  in  some 
of  the  committee  hearings  on  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  No  one  contends  that 
the  Alliance  has  brought  a  millenium  to 
Latin  America.  But  the  program  does 
not  merit  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  to  be  demonstrated  by 
a  slash  in  funds. 

In  assessing  the  achievements  or  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  Alliance  to  date,  any  fair 
evaluation  must  take  into  account  a 
number  of  factors.  First,  an  interna¬ 
tional  program  designed  to  restructure 
rigid  societies — frozen  in  centuries-old 
patterns — is  itself  experimental,  follow¬ 
ing  an  unchartered  course.  Hence,  some 
trial  and  error  Should  be  expected. 

Second,  the  lack  of  trained  personnel 
and  no  clear  knowledge  of  available  re¬ 
sources  are  great  obstacles  to  moderni¬ 
zation.  These  deficiencies — which  did 
not  exist  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Marshall  plan — are  bound  to  hinder  the 
rapid  transformations  we  hope  to  see  in 
the  region. 

Third,  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  great 
masses  of  the  Latin  American  people  is 
itself  an  inhibiting  factor  to  achieving 
Alliance  for  Progress  goals.  After  cen¬ 
turies  of  empty  promises,  neglect,  and 
venal  administrations,  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  people  frequently  distrust  their  own 
governments.  This  cynicism  nullifies  the 
creative  energy  of  the  people.  Unless 
overcome,  it  prevents  their  enthusiastic 
participation  in  efforts  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

Fourth,  the  backlog  in  Latin  America 
of  housing,  school,  potable  water,"  and 
other  requirements  for  a  decent  life  is 
staggering.  Existing  housing  shortages 
are  estimated  in  the  millions,  not  to 
mention  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dwellings  necessary  each  year  to  accom¬ 
modate  new  family  formations.  Over 
half  the  children  in  the  7  to  14  age 
bracket  are  not  in  school.  Over  100  mi), 
lion  people  are  without  adequate  water 
supplies. 

Critics  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
stress  the  program’s  weaknesses.  Yet 
there  have  been  a  number  of  promising 
developments  in  the  last  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  program  got  off  to 
a  disappointingly  slpw  start.  Many  of 
the  governments  who  signed  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  took  their  commit¬ 
ments  for  self-help  lightly.  A  number 
of  governments  thought  that  all  they  had 
to  do  to  qualify  for  assistance  was  to 
plead  necessity  or  the  threat  of  com¬ 
munism.  Some  made  gestures  toward 
self-help  reforms. 

In  the  past  year  Teodoro  Moscoso,  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  his  aids  have  increasingly  got  the 
message  across  that  something  more  than 


token  or  paper  reforms  are  required. 
Convincing  the  Latin  Americans  that  the 
key  to  sound  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  lies  in  their  own  self-help  is 
of  major  importance  in  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance. 

The  140,000  houses  and  8,200  class¬ 
rooms  constructed  under  Alliance  aegis 
in  2  years,  the  700  community  water  sys¬ 
tems  and  wells  installed,  the  160,000  loans 
to  small  farmers,  and  the  increase  of  in¬ 
come  tax  receipts  by  15  percent  last  year 
may  seem  like  slow  progress  measured 
against  the  region’s  needs.  But  the  Al¬ 
liance  is  registering  some  remarkable 
accomplishments. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  Alliance  is  tak¬ 
ing  root  in  Latin  America.  It  is  chang¬ 
ing  attitudes  in  Latin  America  toward 
the  United  States,  toward  communism, 
toward  private  enterprise,  and  toward 
change  itself. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
United  States  has  associated  itself  with 
the  long-continuing  Latin  American  de¬ 
sire  for  improved  economic  and  social 
progress.  This  association  has  removed 
much  of  the  bitterness  which  marked 
United  States-Latin  American  relations 
in  the  past.  The  United  States  has  even 
moved  ahead  of  some  Latin  American 
thinking  by  emphasizing  social  change  as 
a  concomitant  of  economic  change. 

Meanwhile,  Tightest  elements  in  Latin 
America — frequently  concentrated  in  the 
ruling  few — are  themselves  becoming 
more  amenable  to  change.  Although 
many  still  resist,  others  are  becoming 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  President 
Kennedy’s  remark  that  “those  who  make 
peaceful  revolution  impossible  will  make 
violent  revolution  inevitable.”  Now  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  exists,  backed 
by  our  insistence  on  internal  reforms, 
there  is  a  growing  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  more  conservative  groups  in  Latin 
America  to  accept  evolutionary  change. 

With  the  United  States  urging  reforms 
and  Latin  America’s  own  conservative 
elements  becoming  less  obstructionist, 
the  belief  among  many  Latin  Americans 
that  change  is  only  possible  through  vio¬ 
lent  upheaval  is  receding. 

The  psychological  impact  of  providing 
Latin  America  with  an  alternative  to 
revolution  and  communism  is  apparent 
in  recent  developments  in  the  Latin 
American  student  movements,  ever  a 
barometer  of  popular  feeling.  The  stu¬ 
dent  body  of  Mexico’s  National  Univer¬ 
sity,  for  instance,  elected  a  liberal- 
moderate  slate  in  the  November  elec¬ 
tions  replacing  the  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  student  council. 

In  the  University  of  Cordoba  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  moderate  anti-Communist  stu¬ 
dent  groups  are  now  in  the  majority  in 
the  student  council,  once  controlled  by 
Communists. 

In  Chile  the  Christian-Democratic 
students  obtained  virtual  control  of  all 
commercial,  secondary,  and  university 
student  organizations. 

In  the  University  of  Honduras  anti- 
Communist  students  won  a  substantial 
victory  over  the  Communist-dominated 
student  organization. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
changing  Latin  American  student  pic- 
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ture.  Soviet  and  Cuban  actions,  as  well 
as  the  rift  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  no  doubt  have  contributed  to  a 
weakening  of  Communist  appeal. 

Nevertheless,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  a  powerful  constructive  influence. 
With  its  thrust  toward  social  reforms 
and  the  encouragement  by  the  United 
States  of  such  reforms,  the  Alliance  at 
once  erases  past  misgivings  about  the 
United  States  and  its  dollar  diplomacy, 
while  at  the  same  time  creating  an  alter¬ 
nate  solution  to  Latin  America’s  pressing 
problems. 

In  walking  the  tightrope  between  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  self-help  criteria  inherent 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este — and 
incensing  the  Latin  American  sensitivi¬ 
ties  by  intervening  in  their  domestic 
affairs — the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  a 
difficult  task. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  road  ahead  is  long, 
tough,  and  largely  unpredictable.  The 
experience  of  the  last  2  years  has  better 
defined  the  difficulties  in  stirring  the 
stagnant  economies  in  Latin  America 
toward  self-sustaining  growth. 

But  the  obstacles  must  not  deter  us 
from  pressing  ahead  with  the  program. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  the 
day-to-day  job  of  coping  with  the  set¬ 
backs  and  the  disappointments,  along 
with  the  occasional  resounding  suc¬ 
cesses,  deserve  Congress  most  ardent 
support. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  Page  10, 
immediately  after  line  10,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(c)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  author¬ 
ization,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

“  ‘In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  sections  102,  251,  601,  and  602 
of  this  Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  loan  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  June  30,  1966,  respectively,  shall  be 
available  only  for  loans  made  for  purposes  of 
economic  development  through  private  en¬ 
terprise.’  ” 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  is  identical  in 
language  to  that  which  was  offered  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  but  that 
this  now  applies  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  true.  I  think  I 
can  be  brief  in  explaining  this  amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  second  of  three  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  amendments  which  I 
have.  It  is  the  companion  to  the  one 
which  the  committee  adopted  yesterday 
which  provides  that  50  percent  of  the 
Development  Loan  Funds  shall  be  used 
for  purposes  of  private  enterprise.  Sim¬ 
ply  put  that  is  it. 


As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  when  the 
committee  adopted  the  amendment  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  section  of 
the  bill,  this  is  in  the  broadest  possible 
terms.  It  gives  the  AID  administration 
great  flexibility.  The  50  percent  is  not 
measured  in  terms  of  individual  coun¬ 
tries  but  in  terms  of  the  program  as  a 
whole. 

In  this  case  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  who  just  pre¬ 
ceded  me,  that  one  of  the  things  we 
are  seeking  to  do  is  to  build  a  strong 
private  sector  of  the  economy  in  Latin 
America.  I  believe  that  this  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  effort. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  amendment 
adopted  yesterday  would  be  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  countries  of  the  continents 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  This  would 
apply  to  Latin  America. 

I  repeat,  the  committee  adopted  a 
similar  amendment  yesterday  and  I 
should  hope  that  the  committee  will 
adopt  this  one  today. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
on  this  amendment  and  state  that  while 
I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  affairs 
of  South  America  I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  there.  I  think  this  is  a  sorely 
needed  policy  direction  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  yesterday 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  House  for 
whom  I  have  a  higher  regard  than  I  have 
for  my  colleague  from  Indiana.  For  that 
reason  I  hesitate  to  oppose  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  hate  to  oppose  it  for  another  rea¬ 
son,  because  I  know  what  he  wants  to 
accomplish  by  it  is  the  same  thing  I 
would  like  to  see  accomplished.  I  know 
his  intentions  are  well  grounded  and  I 
know  that  he  wants  to  do  the  thing  that 
he  said,  which  is  to  channel  as  much  of 
this  as  possible  into  the  private  sector. 

I  do  not  mind  telling  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  I  have  been  less  than 
optimistic  about  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program.  I  believe  in  it.  I  believe 
in  its  concept.  But  I  have  been  less 
than  optimistic  about  its  success  because 
of  the  fact  that  until  we  can  get  the  big- 
business  people,  the  people  of  wealth  in 
Latin  America  to  believe  in  their  own 
countries  and  to  invest  their  own  money 
in  Latin  America,  it  seems  to  me  we  can¬ 
not  have  much  chance  of  salvaging  a 
successful  free  enterprise  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong 
with  the  amendment  as  I  see  it?  The 
one  thing  that  bothers  me  about  it  is 
this:  By  putting  this  rigidity  into  it,  by 
taking  from  the  Administrator  any  flex¬ 
ibility,  we  might  force  him  to  face  up  to 
one  of  two  things.  Either  do  not  put  any 
money  in  a  country  and  write  it  off,  or  if 
he  puts  money  into  that  country,  put 
half  of  it  into  the  so-called  private  sec¬ 
tor  and  give  it  to  the  very  people  who 
are  channeling  and  tunneling  the  money 
out  of  Latin  America  into  numbered  ac¬ 
counts  in  Swiss  banks. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  will  admit 
that  we  have  impressed  upon  these  peo¬ 
ple  that  we  want  this  done.  We  have  told 
them  we  want  it  done.  But  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
would  not  want  the  Administrator  to  be 
faced  with  the  Hobson’s  choice  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
I  would  say  that  I  am  certain  that  the 
committee  has  impressed  upon  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  his  immediate  associates 
and  aids  the  fact  that  we  are  concerned 
about  the  private  sector.  I  would  differ 
with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  tying  his  hands  too  tightly.  I 
think  the  amendment  does  give  him  a 
very  great  degree  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Except,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  you  interpret  the  amend¬ 
ment  strictly — and  I  see  no  other  way  to 
interpret  it  if  he  puts  any  money  in  at 
all — is  to  put  half  of  it  ipto  the  private 
sector.  Now,  presuming  that  he  cannot 
find  in  some  country  a  private  business 
in  which  he  has  confidence?  Then  he  is 
faced  with  the  choice  of  putting  in  no 
money  at  all.  This  is  one  danger  I  see 
to  it.  I  think  they  are  going  to  do  this 
in  the  extent  feasible.  But  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  tying  his  hands. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  gentleman  has  made  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  was  made  in  the  committee 
many  times  when  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  committee.  The  principal  ob¬ 
jection  that  I  saw  to  the  amendment 
was  that  in  the  long  run  this  could  cre¬ 
ate  a  bigger  burden  for  the  American 
taxpayer.  What  the  AID  has  been 
trying  to  do  is  to  bring  as  many 
countries  as  possible  into  this  program 
on  a  multilateral  basis  on  many  of  these 
public  projects.  If  the  free  enterprise 
sector  could  siphon  off  the  cream  of  these 
projects  where  there  is  going  to  be  a  re¬ 
turn,  we  would  find  that  these  other 
countries  would  not  join  in  the  multilat¬ 
eral  agreements  which  we  have  been 
seeking  in  order  to  create  wider  partici¬ 
pation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  amendment  that  we 
adopted  yesterday  would  possibly  create 
a  greater  burden  on  the  American  tax¬ 
payers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  this:  We  have  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted  yesterday.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  one  defeated  and  let  the 
program  work  with  the  amendment  in 
one  sector  and  without  it  in  the  other. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  that  next  year,  if  his  amendments 
works  the  way  he  thinks  it  will,  I  will 
be  one  of  the  first  ones  in  here  support¬ 
ing  it.  But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
make  the  program  so  rigid  that  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  either  grant  the 
money  to  people  about  whom  we  have 
doubts  or  grant  no  money  at  all. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  in  Latin  America,  just 
as  is  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I 
supported  last  year  and  joined  in  spon¬ 
soring  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  to 
try  to  concentrate  more  of  the  effort  in 
this  program  along  those  lines  in  order 
to  try  with  this  program  to  stimulate 
individual  enterprise,  small  business,  and 
small  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  become 
self-sustaining.  But  I  want  to  point  out 
two  things  that  we  are  going  to  do  which 
I  think  are  very  undesirable  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment  in  the  case  of  Latin 
America 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  real  prop¬ 
aganda  battles  we  are  having  to  fight 
in  Latin  America  is  the  Castro  charge 
that  the  United  States  aid  programs  are 
designed  to  help  the  wealthy  and  to  help 
those  who  are  in  power  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica;  that  they  do  not  reach  the  people 
themselves.  If  we  say  we  have  to  chan¬ 
nel  50  percent  of  our  aid  into  the  private 
business  sector,  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  alleging  that  a  big  portion  of  this  aid 
is  going  to  the  big  banks  and  the  big 
businesses  of  Latin  America  and  will  be 
channeled  through  them. 

Why  is  that  important,  and  why  is  it 
dangerous  to  this  program?  The  State 
Department  has  published  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Building  on  Experience”.  That 
booklet  contains  this  statement  about 
your  housing  program  in  Latin  America: 

In  most  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
the  only  way  to  own  a  home  is  to  pay  cash 
or  borrow  the  money  at  high  interest  rates 
(20  percent  per  year  and  up)  to  be  repaid 
within  3  or  4  years  at  the  most.  The  result 
is  to  put  home  ownership  beyond  reach  of 
all  but  the  wealthy. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  we  will 
say  in  effect  that  at  least  half  of  Our 
program  in  housing,  for  example,  in 
Latin  America,  is  going  to  be  channeled 
through  private  lending  organizations 
that  are  levying  this  kind  of  interest  and 
requiring  short-term  repayment  of  these 
loans,  and  we  are  going  to  freeze  the 
situation  as  it  stands  right  now  where 
they  are  not  able  to  build  homes  and  get 
home  ownership  money  for  your  low 
income  and  medium  income  people  in 
Latin  America. 

I  believe  home  ownership  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  society  that  wants  to  resist 
communism.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
you  strike  a  basic  blow  for  private  enter¬ 
prise  when  you  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  average  citizen  to  borrow  money 
and  use  that  money  to  develop  a  busi¬ 
ness,  to  farm  his  own  land,  or  to  build 
a  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  are  able  to 
get  some  change  in  the  lending  practices 
of  large  segments  of  the  private  industry 
sector  in  Latin  America,  and  nobody 
knows  that  we  can  do  it,  we  are  going 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Administrator  in 
a  most  undesirable  way.  I  hope  we  do 
not  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Castro 


group  by  tying  this  amendment  to  our 
efforts  in  South  America. 

I  hope  you  will  follow  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  defeat 
this  amendment  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  approach  in  Latin  America.  In  that 
way  we  certainly  take  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Castro  group  one  of  the  most  dam¬ 
aging  propaganda  weapons  against  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  want  to  be  entirely 
certain  that  the  gentleman  understands 
this  amendment.  It  does  not  say  that  50 
percent  of  any  particular  project  nor  50 
percent  of  the  funds  in  any  country,  but 
50  percent  of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  understand 
that  point,  and  I  am  sympathetic  with 
your  overall  objective,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  is  going  to  be  misconstrued  and  mis¬ 
represented  all  over  Latin  America.  For 
another  thing,  it  operates  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  carrying  on  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram.  With  all  regard  in  the  world  for 
the  gentleman’s  objective  and  the 
worthwhile  desire  he  has  in  attempting 
to  improve  the  private  sector  and  the 
economy  down  there,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  paint  ourselves  into  that  corner 
and  tie  the  hands  of  the  Administrator 
in  South  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  here  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  pre¬ 
ceded  me  about  this  money  going  into  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  and  going 
into  Swiss  banks  and  numbered  accounts. 

I  might  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  some  of  this  money 
obviously  has  been  going  into  the  hands 
of  government  officials  as  well.  When 
you  take  the  history  of  individuals  and 
the  history  of  government  officials  in 
Latin  America,  with  the  Batistas,  the 
Perons,  and  Jimenezes,  and  a  lot  of 
others,  it  seems  to  me  the  story  is  just 
as  black  on  that  side  as  it  is  on  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  not  this  entire  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  program  originally  sold 
to  the  Congress  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
create  a  favorable  climate  in  South  and 
Central  America  for  private  investment? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  just  do  not  think 
there  is  any  guarantee  that  if  we  spend 
a  billion  dollars  or  20  billion  dollars  and 
put  the  money  in  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  Latin  America  it  neces¬ 
sarily  is  going  to  get  into  the  economy 
proper. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  The  thing  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  Administrator  has  to 


the  best  of  his  ability  to  try  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  whichever  one  he  makes  a  loan 
to  is  reasonably  honest  and  is  reasonably 
likely  to  let  the  money  stay  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  do  something  for  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  would  agree  with 
that.  I  think  the  private  industrialist 
in  South  America  is  just  as  honest  as  any 
government  official  down  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further;  yes,  we  helped  Dictator 
Batista  of  Cuba,  not  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  but  with  economic  and  mil¬ 
itary  assistance.  We  helped  Batista, 
and  what  did  we  get?  Castro. 

This  is  all  too  often  the  result  when 
we  support  governments  that  are  in  fact 
ruled  by  the  military.  This  is  why  mil¬ 
lions  and  billions  of  our  dollars  have  gone 
down  the  drain  and  the  present  policies 
of  this  administration  mean  that  more 
will  go  the  same  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  announced  that  he  was  in  doubt. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adair  and 
Mr.  Hays. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  162,  noes 
159. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  should  like 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  for  his  pa¬ 
tience,  forbearance,  and  kindness  during 
the  long  and  involved  hearings,  and  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton]  for  her  patience  in 
dealing  with  the  new  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  when  the  Marshall  plan  was 
considered,  a  plan  to  help  rebuild  and  re¬ 
construct  the  cities  and  industries  of  our 
allies  in  World  War  II,  I  would  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  plan.  When  the  program 
changed  to  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram — the  point  4  operation — perhaps 
the  warning  flag  would  have  been  raised. 
Yet  since  this  was  an  effort  by  the  United 
States  to  share  its  technical  knowledge 
and  know-how  with  friendly  countries  of 
the  world  it  too  had  merit  and  would 
have  received  my  support. 

Unfortunately,  at  times  our  great  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  is  referred  to  as 
an  international  public  works  commit¬ 
tee.  This,  of  course,  is  unkind,  yet  one 
merely  has  to  examine  the  bill  and  it  is 
hard  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
In  examining  our  efforts  in  the  field  of 
foreign  assistance,  particularly  on  the 
economic  side,  we  find  some  unexplain¬ 
able  and  serious  deficiencies.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  find  that  in  some  of  the  reci¬ 
pient  countries,  their  tax  laws  are  such 
that  they  are  not  making  an  attempt  to 
help  themselves;  that  they  would  prefer 
-  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  aid  and 
until  we  get  realistic  and  insist  upon  re- 
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forms  and  self-help  we  shall  continue  to 
be  referred  to  as  “Uncle  Sugar.’’ 

Indeed  the  land  reforms  that  are  need¬ 
ed  in  some  countries  would  aid  the  de¬ 
pressed  and  give  self-respect  to  those 
who  wanted  to  achieve  change.  Yet  such 
reforms  are  not  forthcoming. 

There  was  a  book  published  recently 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  called 
“The  Achieving  Society”  and  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  David  C.  McClelland,  of  Harvard 
University.  The  book  really  is  a  text¬ 
book  on  sociology  which  has  as  its  main 
premise  the  theory  that  until  a  person  or 
a  people  want  a  change  and  want  to  im¬ 
prove  their  conditions  that  all  the  aid 
and  money  in  the  world  will  be  of  no 
benefit.  The  desire  must  be  more  than 
in  the  minds  of  men  and  their  leaders, 
but  it  must  also  be  in  their  actions.  The 
will  must  be  there.  They  must  be  willing 
to  help  themselves. 

Yesterday  we  heard  a  very  excellent 
discussion  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike],  who 
quoted  a.  saying  he  had  read  on  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  superintendents  of  schools 
in  his  district.  Whoever  had  reproduced 
the  quote  changed  the  most  important 
part.  The  quote  comes  from  Dante’s 
“Inferno”  and  reads: 

The  hottest  places  in  hell  are  reserved 
for  those  who,  in  a  period  of  moral  crises, 
maintain  their  neutrality. 

Mr.  Pike  used  his  quotation  for  exam¬ 
ining  his  own  conscience  and  I  will  use 
Dante’s  to  examine  the  action  of  some 
nation’s  who  remain  neutral  or  at  least 
in  theory  remain  neutral.  We* find  some 
who  play  the  great  game  of  trying  to  stay 
in  the  middle  in  the  fight  between  East 
and  West  and  try  to  gain  from  both  a 
special  advantage.  Our  policy  seems  to 
be  that  these  people  should  not  have  to 
make  a  choice,  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
middle  is  a  good  thing.  I  cannot  agree 
with  this  premise  for  should  the  time 
ever  come  when  they  have  to  make  a 
choice  I  would  like  to  know  which  side 
of  the  middle  they  would  be  inclined  to 
jump. 

We  give  aid  to  Communist  countries 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  we  are 
going  to  win  them  from  the  Communist 
bloc.  We  insist  that  our  goal  in  world 
affairs  is  nothing  more  than  wanting  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples  of  the 
world ;  yet  by  our  aid  and  our  actions  we 
help  keep  a  dictator  like  Tito  in  power 
in  Yugoslavia.  This  to  me  is  totally  in¬ 
consistent. 

In  comparing  our  situation  today  to 
what  it  was  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  considering  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  spent  through  various 
foreign  aid  programs,  one  could  almost 
come  to  the  mathematical  certainty  that 
the  more  dollars  that  are  spent  around 
the  world,  the  more  precarious  our  posi¬ 
tion  becomes.  It  would  appear  that  we 
become  inconsistent  in  our  purpose  and 
direction. 

It  is  no  secret  that  this  country  is  heav¬ 
ily  in  debt  and  that  the  tax  burden  that 
our  people  have  to  bear  is  very  substan¬ 
tial.  We  also  find  by  comparison  that 
some  of  the  European  countries  who  re¬ 
ceived  Marshall  plan  aid  and  who  have 
made  phenomenal  recoveries  economical¬ 
ly  do  not  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 


cost  of  financing  programs  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  or  the  newly  emerging  nations. 
We  also  find  that  in  the  countries  that 
they  do  aid  they  have  direct  ties  and  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  the  aid  is  given. 
Could  it  be  that  their  view  of  an  aid 
program  is  directly  related  to  their  own 
economic  well-being? 

We  heard  yesterday  that  our  grant 
programs  were  gradually  being  changed 
to  .loan  programs  and  that  this  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  personally 
believe  that  this  leaves  the  wrong  im¬ 
pression  with  some  Members  of  Congress 
and  certainly  with  the  people  of  the 
country  who  understand  that  a  loan 
must  be  repaid.  Part  of  our  loan  pro¬ 
gram  requires  a  repayment  in  local  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  recipient  country  or  soft 
currency,  but  the  repayment  agreement 
has  a  further  restriction  that  this  money 
must  be  respent  in  the  recipient  country 
by  the  United  States  to  finance  other 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  we  can  spend  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  it  for  financing  our  embassy  op¬ 
erations  and  for  other  purposes,  so  long 
as  that  money  does  not  leave  the  coun¬ 
try.  It,  therefore,  might  be  repaid  in  a 
sense  of  the  word,  but  it  will  never  find 
its  way  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  ease 
the  burden  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  also  find  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  borrow  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
at  about  4%  percent  interest  to  loan  to  a 
foreign  power  at  three-fourths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  interest,  who  in  turn  will  loan  it  to 
an  entity  within  that  country  to  build  a 
plant  and  the  loan  from  the  foreign 
power  will  draw  5%  percent  interest. 
The  foreign  power  will  make  5  percent  on 
the  transaction,  while  this  country  will 
lose  3%  percent.  Again,  this  is  carrying 
generosity  a  little  bit  too  far. 

It  was  suggested  yesterday  during  the 
debate  what  a  terrible  thing  it  would  be 
to  scrap  this  program  and  turn  our  back 
on  our  allies  and  friends  around  the 
world  and  leave  them  to  the  onslaught  of 
communism.  Such  a  suggestion  is  not 
only  unwarranted,  but  a  little  bit  de¬ 
grading.  We  never  have,  in  our  history, 
turned  our  back  on  people  in  need.  We 
have  given  aid  to  those  who  needed  it, 
but  we  have  not  always  used  the  shot¬ 
gun  approach  that  we  are  using  at  the 
present  time. 

It  has  always  appeared  a  strange  prac¬ 
tice  to  me  to  include  both  the  economic 
assistance  with  the  military  in  one  bill, 
instead  of  giving  them  separately  to  the 
House,  which  to  me  would  be  a  better 
practice. 

I  think  through  the  years  we  have 
proven  that  we  cannot  buy  friends  with 
dollars.  Yet  we  continue  with  our  dol¬ 
lar  diplomacy.  We  confuse  our  allies 
and  unfortunately  tend  to  mislead  the 
American  taxpayer. 

We  must  indeed  examine  our  position 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  vote  and 
then  under  our  system  explain  our  vote 
to  the  people  back  home.  I  for  one  will 
not  remain  neutral,  for  to  me  it  is  mor¬ 
ally  wrong  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  make  increasing  sacrifices  to  finance 
the  operation  of  governments  who  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  help  themselves 
or  to  give  aid  to  Communist  dominated 
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countries  under  the  guise  of  trying  to 
win  their  friendship. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  later  in  the  bill  which 
will  deal  specifically  with  our  allies  and 
friends  who  continue  to  do  business  with 
Cuba  by  allowing  their  ships  to  trade 
with  Cuba.  We  passed  an  amendment 
in  the  appropriations  bill  last  year 
which  we  thought  would  do  the  job  but 
it  was  not  successful.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment,  which  I  shall  discuss 
further  under  the  5 -minute  rule,  is  to 
deal  specifically  with  the  problem  of 
ships  in  the  registry  of  any  country 
which  receives  either  economic  or  mili¬ 
tary  aid  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
about  time  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
world  who  claim  to  be  our  allies,  and 
who  are  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  be  considered  neutral — to 
change  their  policy  and  stop  allowing 
ships#  of  their  registry  to  trade  with 
Communist  Cuba.  It  is  a  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  our  President’s  stated  policy  of 
an  economic  blockade  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  announced  intention 
to  introduce  an  amendment  -which 
would  deal  with  and  stop  shipping  by 
free  world  nations  to  Cuba.  I  have 
drafted  a  similar  amendment  and  am 
hopeful  Congress  will  put  an  end  to  our 
aiding  countries  that  continue  to  do 
business  with  Communist  Cuba. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  3 - INTERNATIONA!.  ORGANIZATIONS 

AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  international  organizations  and  pro¬ 
grams,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and 
“$148,900,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and 
“$136,050,000”,  respectively. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
10,  lines  16  and  17„  strike  out  “$136,050,000” 
and  substitute  “$120,000,000”. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  get  an  amendment  that  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Hays,  can  support.  I 
am  trying  to  get  one  down  to  his  size 
if  that  is  possible.  I  am  going  down  this 
time  to  $16  million — only  $16  million. 

I  would  hope  I  could  get  a  little  help 
from  the  gentleman,  because  the  next 
one  that  I  introduce  is  going  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  higher  in  terms  of  cutting  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  encourage 
the  gentleman.  If  you  keep  trying,  I 
am  going  to  come  with  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  right  here. 

This  amendment  in  comparison  with 
others  that  has  been  and  will  be  offered 
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provides  for  the  relatively  small  cut  of 
$16,050,000  in  the  funds  contributed  by 
the  United  States  to  international  orga¬ 
nizations  for  various  and  sundry  pur¬ 
poses.  The  administration  has  request¬ 
ed  $136  million  for  this  purpose  for  fis¬ 
cal  1964.  Get  this.  The  administra¬ 
tion  requested  $136  million  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  estimated  its  expenditures  at 
$127  million.  So  it  wanted  a  nice  little 
cushion  somewhere  along  the  line.  I 
contend  that  $120  million  together  with 
an  estimated  carryover  of  $74  million 
is  more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
U.S.  commitments  to  these  international 
organizations  in  fiscal  1964. 

Incidentally,  these  expenditures  are 
in  addition  to  approximately  $85  mil¬ 
lion  contributed  by  the  United  States 
as  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations.  Nor  does  this  take 
into  account  the  financing  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  also  presumably  provides 
technical  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  care  to  be¬ 
labor  the  issue.  I  think  it  is  clear  cut. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly.  ^ 

Mr.  AVERY.  As  I  listened  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  explain  his  amendment,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  I  think  it  was 
last  April  the  press  carried  a  story  that 
a  subsidiary  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  had  made  allocations  to  Cuba 
for  an  economic  survey  as  it  related  to 
their  agricultural  production.  Does  the 
gentleman  recall  the  incident  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Is  this  the  title  of  the 
bill  that  would  make  a  contribution  to 
such  international  organizations  as 
made  the  allocation  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  includes  the  United  Nations 
special  fund. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  recall  it,  the  United 
States  is  contributing  about  40  percent 
to  that  particular  organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield-. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  also  want  to  be  fair. 
Does  not  this  section  bar  any  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  that  amend¬ 
ment  was  watered  down  to  the  point 
where  I  doubt  that  it  will  do  what  the 
chairman  thinks  it  will  do. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  call  the  gentleman’s 
attention  to  page  13  of  the  bill,  line  12. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask, 
particularly  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
who  I  know  has  firsthand  experience  and 
information  on  this  subject,  this  ques¬ 
tion.  This  section  covers,  does  it  not,  the 
so-called  contribution  to  the  Palestine 
refugees?  And  if  I  am  correct  in  this 
then  may  I  simply  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  at  the  core  of  the  whole 
problem  in  the  Middle  East.  We  will 


never  get  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say,  until  we  find  a 
solution  to  the  Palestine  refugee  prob¬ 
lem.  I  feel  rather  strongly  that  inas¬ 
much  as — I  think  again  I  am  right — we 
are  giving  70  percent  of  that  fund  here 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  time  that  we 
looked  somewhere  for  its  more  effective 
use.  We  may  have  to  drive  a  bargain  to 
solve  this  admittedly  very  difficult  but 
nevertheless  important  problem  if  we  are 
not  to  have  a  tinder  box  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  if  she  does  not  agree  that  per¬ 
haps  we  should  do  something,  and  I  hope 
through  this  committee,  to  step  up  a 
solution  to  that  Palestine  refugee  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  The 
gentleman  has  put  before  us  one  of  the 
problems  that  has  been  brought  up  for 
many  years,  and  if  we  could  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  it,  that  would  be  quite  marvelous. 
I  was  on  that  committee;  I  am  not  now 
and  have  not  been  for  some  years  and  I 
am  not  as  well  versed  in  the  details  as 
I  used  to  be.  But  I  feel  that  in  reality 
this  will  have  to  be  straightened  out  be¬ 
tween  the  two  factions.  We  cannot  go 
in  and  say,  “You  must  do  this  or  that.” 
We  have  done  altogether  too  much  of 
that  all  over  the  world.  I  hope  that  a 
solution  will  be  found  because  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  matter — the  peace  of  mankind. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman.  May  I  also  point  out  that 
unless  you  indicate  in  some  way  that  you 
are  not  going  to  support  people  forever 
on  a  dole,  as  these  people  have  been  for 
15  years,  it  seems  to  me  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  should  say — not  70  percent, 
maybe  50  percent — something  that 
would  indicate  some  urgency  that  they 
arrive  at  a  solution. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Palestine  refugee  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  determined  for  quite  a  few 
years.  Unfortunately,  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  are  intransigent  as  far  as  that  mat¬ 
ter  is  concerned.  I  have  recommended 
to  the  State  Department  that  we  should 
gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  being  turned  over  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  taking  care  of  these  refugees 
in  order  that  they  may  be  made  to  realize 
that  there  must  eventually  come  a  termi¬ 
nation  to  this  problem.  Unfortunately, 
not  enough  of  them  are  being  educated 
so  that  they  can  go  out  on  their  own  and 
earn  a  living.  But  I  learned  this  year 
that  the  State  Department,  in  reply  to  a 
report  that  I  wrote  after  going  to  the 
area — that  they  are  beginning  to  reduce 
the  amount  that  is  being  turned  over  to 
the  refugee  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  maintenance  and  support.  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  5  percent  of  the  money  will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
refugees  and  teaching  them  trades  so 
that  they  can  go  out  into  the  other 
Arab  countries  and  earn  a  livelihood. 
The  Intention  of  ,the  State  Department, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  good  one.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  belabored  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  difficult 


problem.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
possibly  dispose  of  it  shortly.  There  are 
too  many  questions  that  are  raised 
with  relation  to  the  question.  There  is 
no  simple  answer.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
think  that  we  have  made  a  start  toward 
disposing  of  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  created  this  refu¬ 
gee  situation/ this  camp  of  a  million  dis¬ 
placed  persons  in  the  Middle  East?  Who 
created  it? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  it  was 
created,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  at  the 
time  of  the  so-called  creation  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Mi-.  GROSS.  Who  created  it?  Was 
it  not  created  by  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  was  created  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
recognize  the  new  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  the  United 
Nations  not  take  care  of  it,  then? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  They  are.  But' 
the  most  important  part,  financially  at 
least,  of  the  United  Nations  happens  to 
be  us. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  international  or¬ 
ganization  authorization  of  the  mutual 
security  bill  has  always  been  approved 
100  percent  both  in  the  authorization 
and  in  the  appropriation.  Last  year  we 
authorized  and  appropriated  approxi¬ 
mately  $148  million.  This  year  it  is  $136 
million.  These  are  amounts  that  have 
been  pledged  to  finance  programs 
adopted  by  the  organizations  concerned. 
This  includes  the  Children’s  Fund,  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  U.N.  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  and  special  fund,  the  U.N.  food  and 
agricultural  program,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  World  Health 
Organizations,  the  NATO  science  pro¬ 
gram,  and  other  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  amounts 
agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of  the 
member  nations.  Even  though  the  cut 
which  has  been  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  is  a  modest  one,  it  is  still  going 
to  make  us  shortchange  some  of  the 
pledges  to  which  we  have  already  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Hays. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell¬ 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  134, 
noes  167. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  Page  10, 
immediately  after  line  12,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 
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“Sec.  107.  Section  301  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  authority  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  to  international  organizations,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

“‘(b)  Contributions,  whether  in  cash  or 
in  goods  and  services,  and  other  payments 
made  by  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  1964  or  any  subsequent  calendar  year 
to  the  United  Nations  or  to  any  program  or 
activity  thereof  (whether  or  not  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  assessments  against 
member  nations)  may  not  exceed  33.33  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  and 
paid  by  all  nations  for  the  calendar  year  in¬ 
volved  to  the  United  Nations,  or  the  program 
or  activity  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be’.” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  amendment  to  be  noncontroversial 
except  for  those  with  pets  and  pen¬ 
chants;  that  "is,  the  intent  is  simply  to 
collate  all  U.S.  spending  to  our  second 
foreign  aid  program  via  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  and  to  delineate  and  clarify  for, 
first,  our  U.N.  Ambassador,  second,  the 
director  of  the  nonbudgeted  extra  and 
additional  programs  established  by  the 
U.N.  parent  organization,  and  third,  our 
State  Department,  the  legislative  intent 
of  this  Congress.  In  so  doing  we  will 
quite  properly  assume  our  prerogative  of 
limiting  the  executive  branch,  namely, 
the  State  Department,  in  their  propen¬ 
sity  for  and  dispersal  of,  our  taxpayers’ 
moneys. 

As  read  by  the  Clerk,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  clarify  our 
original  intent.  Broadly  this  would 
limit  U.S.  contributions  to  the  budget  of 
all  organizations  developed  and  devised 
by  that  body  to  our  currently  estab¬ 
lished — Public  Law  82-495 — maximum 
share  of  the  regular — assessed — U.N. 
budget,  which  is  33%  percent.  We  are 
now  paying  32.02  percent  and  I  propose 
that  this  same  limit  be  applied  to  all  U.N. 
assistance  agencies  to  whom  we  volun¬ 
tarily  contribute  through  the  U.N.  or 
AID,  and  that  all  hands  comply  there¬ 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  2  days’  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  and  in  a  letter  to  all 
Members,  plus  appearance  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  many 
reports  to  this  House  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year;  and  as  a  result  of  research 
into  the  U.N.  diverse  funds  situation,  I 
have  pointed  out  that  we  contribute  in 
excess  of  33  %  percent  to  10  of  the  28 
U.N.  budgets.  I  submitted  to  each  of  you 
a  table  indicating  the  savings  that  would 
accrue  if  this  amendment  had  been  in 
effect  in  1962.  It  would  have  amounted 
to  approximately  $38  million,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  based  on  the  budget  for 
1964  it  could  amount  to  $50  million. 

American  taxpayers  now  finance  the 
U.N.’s  myriad  budgets  and  funds  in 
widely  varying  amounts — often  at  the 
discretion  of  the  State  Department  or  by 
virtue  of  their  wiles  in  interpreting 
through  implementation,  counsel,  and 
regulation  our  legislative  efforts. 

We  pay  40  percent  of  the  Special  Fund 
by  special  legislation.  The  same  applies 
to  the  extended  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  Seventy  percent  of  the  U.N.  re¬ 
lief  and  works  agency  in  the  Near  East, 


and  100  percent  to  the  WHO  community 
water  development  and  research  pro¬ 
grams.  I  am  certain  there  are  those  rep¬ 
resenting  special  interest  groups  who 
will  claim  that  by  offering  this  amend¬ 
ment  we  do  not  love  little  children. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
and  I  submit  that  when  we  pay,  and  will 
continue  to  pay — 33  %  percent  of  the 
costs  of  UNESCO,  UNICEF,  and  refugee 
relief  in  the  Near  East  we  are  doing  more 
than  our  fair  share.  Besides  they  have 
their  own  fundraising  activities,  in  ad¬ 
dition.  Actually,  we  have  been  paying 
the  same  disproportionate  share  of  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund  and  ETAP  since  1959. 
We  have  paid  100  percent  of  two  WHO 
projects  since  1959,  without  encouraging 
any  participation  by  anyone,  excepting 
benefits.  Our  share  of  the  U.N.  Palestine 
refugee  relief  program  has,  in  fact,  in¬ 
creased  from  67.48  percent  in  1949  to 
its  present  alltime  high  of  70  percent. 
As  a  physician,  humanitarian,  congres¬ 
sional  adviser  to  WHO,  and  one  con¬ 
tinually  interested  in  the  United  Nations, 
I  do  not  decry  the  merit  of  these  works, 
or  even  our  excessive  expenditure  to  get 
them  on  the  road.  However,  I  maintain 
that  it  is  extremely  important  for  us  to 
let  these  people  develop  their  own  re¬ 
sources  and  build  souls  of  steel,  as  we  did 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
instead  of  feet  of  clay. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
prosperity  evidenced  in  recent  years,  and 
the  participation  of  a  hundred  nations 
in  these  programs  through  U.N. — includ¬ 
ing  all  the  Communist  and  so-called 
neutralist  countries — we  could  logically 
expect  them  to  pick  up  the  burden  more 
rapidly.  Aside  from  the  relative  merit 
of  these  multilateral  programs,  they  are 
not  nearly  so  international  in  cost,  as 
they  are  in  benefits.  Nor  has  our  in¬ 
creasing  contribution  to  them  resulted  in 
any  reduction  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  As  I  indicated  yesterday,  nations 
will  have  the  Santa  Claus  complex  as 
long  as  we  act  the  role  of  the  giver,  which 
is  about  to  play  out  due  to  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  indebtedness,  gold  outflow,  and 
imbalance  of  payments. 

In  the  case  of  the  special  fund  and 
ETAP  I  have  previously  documented  in 
the  Congressional  Record  examples  of 
substantial  aid  to  Communist  bloc  coun¬ 
tries.  Total  U.N.  aid  to,  or  program 
for,  the  Red  bloc  in  1963-64  includes  16 
projects  for  Cuba,  30  projects  for  Poland, 
30  projects  for  Yugoslavia,  3  projects  for 
Albania,  and  12  interregional  projects 
with  Red  nations  involved — a  total  of  93 
projects  costing  $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Union  con¬ 
tributes  no  more  to  the  special  fund  now 
than  she  did  in  1959.  Her  pledge  each 
year  is  for  $1  million — less  than  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  tiny  Switzerland — yet  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  special  fund  has 
grown  from  $10  million  in  1959  to  $29 
million  in  1963.  This  is  an  increase  of 
almost  300  percent.  Finally,  Mr.  Chair-  - 
man,  the  Red-bloc  contributions  are  in 
nonconvertible  currencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  benefiting  or  recip¬ 
ient  nations  do  not  criticize  Russia  for 
paying  less  than  its  fair  share,  no  nation 
can  criticize  us  for  not  paying  more  than 


one-third  of  the  world  budget,  which  is 
well  beyond  our  fair  share.  I  hope  all 
Members  will  support  this  amendment  to 
establish  a  fair  and  limiting  ceiling  on 
all  U.S.  contributions  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  assistance  budget. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  intend  his  amendment  to  have 
application  to  peacekeeping  operations 
of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would.  It  already  ap¬ 
plies  to  peacekeeping  operations  of  the 
United  Nations;  they  are  in  the  budget¬ 
ed  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
which  the  Congress  intended  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  that  the  33  % 
percent  apply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  that.  In¬ 
sofar  as  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
peacekeeping  functions;  would  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  apply? 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  apply  to  all  vol¬ 
untary  funds — yes;  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  written,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  think,  perhaps, 
the  gentleman  may  be  in  error  because 
there  is  a  difference  between  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  peacekeeping.  There  is  a  re¬ 
striction  of  33  %  percent  as  to  the  house¬ 
keeping  funds  of  the  United  Nations  and 
that  is  so  far  as  salaries  and  buildings 
and  things  of  that  nature,  meetings  of 
staff  officers  and  so  forth.  But  on  the 
peacekeeping  voluntary  phase  of  it,  there 
is  no  such  restriction. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  I  made  it  quite 
clear  that  I  intended  it  to  apply  there. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Committee  just  turned  down  one  amend¬ 
ment  to  cut  funds  in  this  program  and 
the  pending  amendment  is  another 
method  of  cutting  the  funds.  I  would 
hope  the  Committee  would  act  with  re¬ 
spect  to  cutting  percentages  in  the  same 
way  it  did  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
cut  in  authorized  funds. 

Let  me  say  this  first.  A  question  came 
up  in  the  earlier  discussion  about  Cuba. 
There  is  an  amendment  in  the  bill  now 
on  page  13  which  I  sponsored  which 
reads  as  follows : 

No  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  make  any  voluntary  contribution  to 
any  international  organization  or  program 
for  financing  projects  of  economic  or  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba. 

So  there  should  be  no  further  question 
in  your  mind  about  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  U.N.  on  Cuban  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  getting  back  to  the 
pending  amendment  of  fixing  a  ceiling 
of  33%  percent  on  all  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions,  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  say  that  he 
does  not  question  nor  is  he  opposed  to 
any  of  the  work  being  performed  by  any 
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of  the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  is  trying  to  get  more 
firmly  established  and  to  get  other  na¬ 
tions  organized  into  multilateral  effort 
for  training  and  development  in  projects. 
This  is  the  very  reason  the  Congress  has 
given  the  administration  the  flexibility" 
in  providing  for  voluntary  contribution 
over  and  above  the  percentages  for  reg¬ 
ular  assessments. 

We  have  certain  specific  limitations 
in  the  law  now.  Under  proper  study  by 
this  committee  and  by  this  House  we 
have  fixed  a  limitation  of  40  percent  on 
the  special  fund  and  the  expanded  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  fund.  But  the  sponsor 
of  this  amendment  does  not  make  a  case 
that  voluntary  contributions  are  getting 
out  of  hand.  Let  me  respectfully  show 
you  these  facts.  In  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund,  for  example,  we  started 
U.S.  contributions  at  71.55  percent  and 
we  are  now  down  to  40  percent.  In  the 
United  Nations  expanded  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program  we  started  at  59.93  per¬ 
cent  and  we  are  down  to  40  percent.  In 
the  World  Health  Organization  we 
started  out  at  100  percent,  but  that  pro¬ 
gram  was  absorbed  into  the  regular 
budget  and  we  now  pay  31.12  percent  on 
that  particular  program. 

I  could  go  on,  but  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  the  administrators  of  this 
program  under  both  recent  administra¬ 
tions  have  worked  very  diligently  under 
the  scrutiny  of  both  the  Committee,  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  scale  down  our  voluntary 
contributions  to  these  U.N.  programs. 
They  have  a  good  record.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  arbitrarily  apply 
the  same  percentage  to  all  U.N.  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  On  the  peacekeeping  op¬ 
erations,  would  not  this  amendment  in 
effect  give  the  Soviets  a  veto  over  our 
putting  money  into  a  program  that  they 
did  not  like  and  that  they  refused,  where 
the  budget  cannot  be  met  and  we  de¬ 
cided  to  absorb  a  bigger  share  of  it?  If 
we  are  limited,  we  cannot  do  it.  Would 
that  not  have  this  effect? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  principal  reason  why  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated,  as  I  see 
it,  is  this:  The  purpose  is  fine  as  far  as 
keeping  down  your  contributions  and  en¬ 
couraging  others  to  come  in,  but  you 
cannot  club  a  horse  to  water.  You  have 
to  lead  him.  I  respectfully  submit  this 
is  what  the  records  and  statistics  of 
these  programs  indicate  as  far  as  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  as  far  as  our  contributions 
to  these  programs  are  concerned.  Our 
records  show  we  started  out  with  a  high 
percentage  and  over  a  period  of  time  we 
kept  scaling  it  down  while  other  coun¬ 
tries  make  more  contributions  to  these 
multilateral  programs.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Boggs] . 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
the  gentleman  to  spell  out  the  answer  to 
the  question  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  ,  directed  to  him,  namely 
as  to  the  veto  this  would  give  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  peacekeeping  oper¬ 
ations.  I  am  told,  had  you  had  such  a 
limitation,  such  a  veto  would  have  come 
about  in  several  places  in  the  world. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  There  is  not  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  fact  that  if  you  write  a 
specific  limitation  on  our  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  you  are  tying  our  hands  in 
dealing -with  peacekeeping  operations. 
In  that  way  you  do  give  the  Soviets  a 
veto,  because  they  withdraw  from  all  of 
these  peacekeeping  operations  that  do 
not  suit  their  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  And  put  up  nothing. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  put  up  absolutely 
nothing.  So  we  just  play  into  their 
hands  with  this  kind  of  foolishness. 

I  submit  that  our  record  is  good.  We 
do  contribute  on  a  percentage  basis  to 
these  voluntary  agencies.  We  started 
at  a  high  rate  and  we  have  been  scaling 
them  down.  So  our  record  in  this  respect 
is  good.  The  amount  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  from  other  nations  has  increased. 
There  is  no  valid  reason,  therefore,  on 
this  score  why  we  should  now  arbitrarily 
place  an  inflexible  ceiling. 

One  more  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  Com¬ 
munist  countries  contribute  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  program  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  $20.4  million.  They  get  out  of  that 
program  $10.1  million.  In  other  words, 
they  get  out  less  than  they  put  in.  The 
free  world  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  fine  record  of  getting  94.97  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  projects  under  the  U.N. 
program  of  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  giving  us 
a  very  concise,  accurate  and  statistical 
analysis  of  the  various  funds  that  go  to 
make  up  our  entire  United  Nations  pic¬ 
ture.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  would  have  gone  into 
Korea  if  there  had  been  such  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  peacekeeping  operations  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  would  be  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  functioning  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  if  you  tied  the 
hands  of  the  administration  with  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  voluntary  contributions. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Let  me  put  the  question 
this  way.  Would  we  not  have  had  to 
go  into  Korea  on  our  own  rather  than 
through  the  United  Nations  if  we  wanted 
to  carry  out  our  policy  as  a  nation? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  May  I  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman  this  way.  If  you  place  this  limi¬ 
tation  on  our  contributions  to  voluntary 
programs  in  the  United  Nations,  when 
we  seek  to  initiate  a  peacekeeping  func¬ 
tion  in  the  U.N.  which  is  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
require  us,  if  we  are  not  able  to  do  it 
multilaterally,  to  pay  the  entire  cost  our¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
or  not  the  refugee  program  in  Palestine 
toward  which  we  are  now  paying  about 
70  percent  would  not  fail  under  this  limi¬ 
tation,  because  the  Arabs  do  not  pay 
their  proportionate  share. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  he  has  raised  a  very  good 
point.  You  apply  the  ceiling  now  and 
you  apply  it  automatically  and  arbi¬ 
trarily  on  all  the  existing  programs. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  other  words,  these 
programs  would  not  be  possible  and 
would  fail  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  agree  that  they 
would  be  injured  seriously.  I  say  that 
an  arbitrary  ceiling  is  a  very  ineffective 
way  to  deal  with  these  particular  pro¬ 
grams.  The  very  thing  we  are  trying 
to  preserve  in  the  best  interests  of  and 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  our  flexibility.  To  go  in  at  4 
percent,  if  we  want  to,  or  at  70  percent, 
if  we  have  to,  and  to  work  always  toward 
trying  to  scale  down  our  contribution 
and  raise  the  contributions  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  record  indicates  that  this  is 
what  we  have  been  doing.  Therefore,  I 
submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  dan¬ 
gerous  and  is  not  in  our  best  interests. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  hope  it  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of.  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amendment  and 
I  should  like  to  make  an  observation 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  saved  by  this  amendment.  It  is 
an  absolute  fact  that  the  total  contribu¬ 
tion  we  make  to  all  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  peacekeeping  operations  of  which 
the  Congo,  for  instance,  was  only  a  part, 
is  less  than  the  total  cost  to  garrison 
only  one  unequipped  division  in  West 
Germany.  There  is  no  economy  in  this. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  asked  for  this  time  merely  to 
inform  the  committee  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  who 
was  just  in  this  well,  is  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  we  regard  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
certainly  one  the  hardest  working  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  committee.  He  has  spent 
endless  hours  with  his  subcommittee  in 
the  study  of  the  subject  matter  covered 
by  the  pending  amendment  and  his  re¬ 
marks  must  be  weighed  as  those  of  a 
thoroughly  informed  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  would 
wish  to  know  the  background  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  in  the  field  of  the  present 
discussion.  I  turn  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall],  I 
certainly  know  his  intentions  in  offering 
this  amendment  were  of  the  highest. 
Certainly,  the  disposition  of  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  is  to  support  the 
amendment.  But  let  me  say  this :  There 
is  a  not  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
would  knowingly  seek  to  assist  the  Soviet 
Union.  Conceivably,  that  is  precisely 
what  we  will  be  doing  by  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  I  know  it  is  the  fur¬ 
thest  thing  from  the  mind  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  just  how 
it  could  happen,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  has  pointed  out, 
insofar  as  peacekeeping  operations  are 
concerned. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  could 
effectively  give  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
veto  over  actions  which  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Let  us  assume  there  was  a  conflict  and 
let  us  assume  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  that  the  U.N.  inter¬ 
vene  in  this  conflict.  Let  us  assume  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  U.S.S.R.  opposes  U.N.  in¬ 
tervention  for  their  own  purposes.  The 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  matter  of  policy  has  made 
it  plain  that  they  will  not  participate  in 
nor  contribute  to  programs  which  are 
against  their  interests.  Thus,  if  the 
U.S.S.R.  were  to  refuse  to  contribute 
financially  to  this  operation  which,  by 
hypothesis,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  cost  of  this  op¬ 
eration  were  greater  than  that  which 
could  be  borne  by  the  other  nations,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  there  to  be  a  U.S. 
voluntary  contribution  in  excess  of  33 
percent  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  suggests. 

What  we  would  be  doing,  gentlemen, 
is  letting  the  U.S.S.R.  decide  American 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  soul  in  this  body  who  wants  to  do  that. 

I  entreat  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  take  only  a  minute  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  spoke  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  that  the  charge  being  levied 
against  this  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  place  a  veto  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  debate  technique  but  obviously 
not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
there  are  more  than  100  other  nations 
in  addition  to  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  who  are  members  of  the 
U.N.  and  most  are  able  and  I  hope  will¬ 
ing  to  contribute  to  these  funds. 

I  repeat  that  even  though  this  charge 
is  effective  debating  technique  it  cannot 
be  supported  by  either  facts  or  logic. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  time  for 
just  1  more  minute  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  In  the 
process  of  yielding  to  a  number  of  Mem¬ 
bers  I  do  r.ot  believe  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
House  whether  he  was  for  or  against  this 
amendment.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  tell  us  now? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  think  it  should  be 
crystal  clear  that  I  am  against  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  if  he  can  give  me  the  name  of 
any  one  major  country  in  the  world  that 
could  either  afford  with  dollars  or  with 
military  ability  to  pursue  our  national 
interests  if  the  United  Nations  members 
were  unable  to  pick  up  their  share  of 
the  tab.  Is  there  another  country  that 
could  do  it  if  we  do  not  do  it? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  advise  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  there  is  not 
any  country  in  the  world  that  should 
pursue  our  national  policy.  They  should 
pursue  their  own  national  policies.  Our 
first  obligation  is  to  pursue  our  own  na¬ 
tional  interests.  If  any  U.N.  program  is 
in  need  of  support  from  responsible  na¬ 
tions  it  will  receive  it  and  you  can  quote 
the  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
who  listed  yesterday  that  a  number  of 
Western  European  nations  have  the 
financial  status  to  provide  the  needed 
response  for  U.N.  funds. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr'.  ALGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
have  the  highest  debt  and  the  highest 
taxes  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  that 
our  national  debt  totals  more  than  that 
of  the  entire  world  put  together? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  speaks  as  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  has  much  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  increasing  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  think  I  can  give 
you  some  good  reasons  why  it  should  be 
adopted.  I  hope  that  some  of  my 
friends  who  I  know  are  against  the  bill 
and  who  have  been  refraining  from  vot¬ 
ing  for  any  of  the  amendments  to  im¬ 
prove  the  bill  will  vote  for  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  remember  when  I  first  became  a 
Member  of  this  House  we  were  contribut¬ 
ing  40  percent  or  more  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Fund.  I  am  convinced 
that  had  not  Congress  placed  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  33.3  percent  upon  our  contribu¬ 
tion  it  would  never  have  been  reduced. 
In  the  past  several  years  I  have  been 
recommending  that  we  cut  down  the 
percentage  amount  of  our  contribution 
to  some  of  these  funds.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  mentioned  the  Palestine 
Refuge  Fund,  and  many  others  will  re¬ 
call  that  I  reported  on  a  situation  there 
when  the  United  States  was  paying  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  that  program — we 
were  paying  that  in  dollars.  On  visit¬ 
ing  that  area  I  talked  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  was  administering  that  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  was  astounded  to  find  out 
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they  were  using  U.S.  dollars  to  buy 
surplus  wheat  from  Australia,  Can¬ 
ada,  France,  and  other  countries, 
and  were  refraining  from  buying  any  of 
our  wheat,  due,  they  said,  to  the  fact 
our  price  was  too  high. 

I  said  at  that  time,  and  I  am  still 
convinced  I  am  correct  and  that  it  is 
sound  policy,  at  anytime  that  the  United 
States  is  contributing  as  much  as  50  per¬ 
cent  to  any  program  they  had  better 
take  that  program  over,  operate  it  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  it  can,  and  get 
full  credit  for  it,  rather  than  contribute 
50,  60,  70,  or  more  percent  to  a  program 
which  is  administered  in  a  lot  of  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  United  States  does  not 
get  any  credit  at  all  for  its  contribution. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  peacekeeping  operations  of  this 
program  that  serves  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  all  those  programs 
coming  under  the  “Special  Programs” 
would  bear  the  brunt  of  the  pending 
amendment.  If  the  United  States  has 
a  certain  program  which  would  advance 
its  cause  or  serve  the  cause  of  peace,  we 
would  be  unable  to  participate  in  this 
program  unless  we  could  convince  the 
other  members  of  the  U.N.  to  put  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  money.  If  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  we  would  be  precluded 
from  undertaking  this  type  of  opera¬ 
tion;  therefore  we  would  be  precluded 
from  serving  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  through  the  apparatus  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  many  times 
criticized  this  procedure  and  has  stated 
that  the  United  States  uses  this  device 
as  “under  the  umbrella  of  the  U.N.”  to 
serve  its  own  interests.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  this  amendment  while  it  has  a 
worthy  intent  would  have  the  effect  of 
precluding  the  United  States  from  using 
the  mechanism  of  the  United  Nations  to 
serve  the  cause  of  peace,  and  we  would 
be  required  to  undertake  unilaterally 
those  policies  that  we  feel  are  in  our  best 
interest  and  therefore  can  best  be  served 
through  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  To  the  gentleman’s 
knowledge,  does  he  think  the  United 
States  would  have  gone  to  war  unilater¬ 
ally  in  the  Congo  had  not  the  United 
Nations  gone  to  war  in  the  Congo? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  this  program  is  designed  to 
stabilize  the  peace,  not  encourage  war. 
If  we  adopt  the  Hall  amendment,  I  think 
we  will  seriously  impair  the  best  mech¬ 
anism  we  have  for  peace,  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  should  like  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  on  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  I  was  told  by  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States  that  had  not  the 
United  Nations  taken  up  the  cudgels  in 
the  Congo  operation,  the  United  States 
would  have  had  to  go  in  unilaterally. 
Certainly  here  is  a  perfect  example  of 
how  a  30-percent  limitation  would  have 
precluded  the  United  Nations  from  tak- 
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ing  that  action  and  would  have  pre¬ 
cluded  the  United  Nations  from  going 
into  Korea.  We  would  have  had  to  do 
these  things  alone  instead  of  having  the 
moral  backing  and  multinational  assist¬ 
ance  that  in  effect  made  the  Korean 
war  a  free  world  struggle  against  inter¬ 
national  communism. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Dr.  Hall,  the  author  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  some 
things  that  should  be  said  as  a  result  of 
the  various  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  predominantly  on  the  “con”  side. 
I  also  had  hoped  much  of  the  effort, 
much  of  the  work,  and  much  of  the  re¬ 
search,  as  per  the  last  3  days’  inser¬ 
tions  in  the  Record  would  have  been 
read  and  the  Members  would  have  been 
knowledgeable,  in  addition  to  what  was 
said  in  the  short  5  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 

Certainly  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  agree  with  me  that  we 
knew  that  neither  the  United  Nations 
through  its  various  28  different  funds 
over  and  above  the  assessed  funds,  had 
any  means  of  auditing  those  funds;  nor 
does  our  State  Department  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  by  their  letter  of  admission, 
have  any  means  of  checking  on  our  con¬ 
tributions  to  those.  It  would  seem  there¬ 
fore  that  this  is  a  much  more  reasonable 
manner  in  which  to  limit  the  source  of 
the  “golden  egg.” 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  we  not  only  have  contrib¬ 
uted  100  percent  to  many  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  funds,  but  we  still 
contribute  100  percent  to  the  malaria 
fund  and  the  sanitary  survey  and  water 
development  fund  that  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time. 

As  far  as  the  peacekeeping  operation 
is  concerned,  I  think  the  colloquy  of  the 
last  two  gentlemen  pretty  well  developed 
this  proposition,  because  we  did  go  into 
Lebanon  unilaterally,  which,  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  so-called  tinder- 
box  of  the  world.  Actually,  the  only 
veto  we  would  be  giving  the  Soviet  by 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
be  this  limiting,  by  our  own  law,  as  to 
the  amount  we  could  contribute  to  any 
given  U.N.  situation. 

As  to  the  present  situation  in  the  Near 
East,  the  people  that  are  refugees  there 
are  Arabs.  I  suggest  only  that  Nasser, 
Syria,  and  Iraq,  instead  of  spending 
millions  for  Russian  arms,  including 
mach  2  fighters  for  an  attack  on  Israel, 
spend  some  of  this  money  on  refugees. 
I  realize  there  is  a  dispute  about  the 
territory,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  adverse  usage  there  involved,  in 
that  they  do  not  want  to  accept  them 
back  into  their  own  territory  as  refugees. 
But  why  do  we  have  more  of  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Arab  refugee 
program  than  we  have  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  Chinese  refugee  problem  involv¬ 


ing  those  who  are  coming  into  Hong 
Kong  every  day?  How  can  that  be  part 
of  the  program  when  we  pay  70  percent 
of  the  cost? 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  hearings, 
where  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Dr.  Morgan],  had  a  colloquy 
with  Mr.  Cleveland  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Morgan.  The  United  States  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  carry  most  of  the  burden  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  Arab  refugees  in  Palestine  for 
a  good  many  years.  The  attitude  that  the 
State  Department  seems  to  have,  is  that  we 
should  just  accept  the  “status  quo”  and  do 
nothing  to  disturb  the  situation.  What 
would  happen  if  Congress  would  decide  to  cut 
this  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Palestine 
refugees  to  about  $10  million,  and  say,  “Now 
look,  we  are  not  going  to  carry  this  burden 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives :  something  has  to  be 
done.” 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  think  the  people  that  it 
would  stimulate  would  be  the  Arab  refugees. 

I  think  it  would  stimulate  them  to  start  a 
turbulence  in  the  Middle  East  which  taken 
together  with  all  the  other  things  that  are 
happening  might  really  blow  the  place  sky 
high. 

I  think  this  is  a  form  of  blackmail,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  said  in 
one  of  his  previous  discussions,  as  long 
as  we  care  for  the  Arab  refugees,  the 
Arabs  in  the  Near  East  will  not  start  a 
war. 

Now  as  far  as  the  question  of  the 
UNICEF  program  is  concerned,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  again  to  the  House,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  the 
funds  for  this  are  raised  through  volun¬ 
tary  fund  raising  as  well  as  our  own 
compulsory  tax  efforts.  All  who  wish  to 
support  this  worthy  purpose  can  sit  down 
and  write  a  check  just  as  they  do  for 
their  own  community  chest.  We  raised 
billions  of  dollars  in  this  country  through 
voluntary  charitable  contributions  by 
means  of  this  route.  This  does  much 
more  for  the  giver  than  does  charity 
given’  by  compulsion.  Incidentally,  it  is 
also  tax  deductible. 

Then  I  would  like  to  say  further  about 
the  special  project  of  UNESCO  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  Nubian  mon¬ 
uments  in  Mr.  Nasser’s  land — the  United 
Arab  Republic — see  page  1514  of  hear¬ 
ings.  In  1961  we  paid  66.49  percent.  A 
call  to  the  Department  of  State  just  this 
week  revealed  that  “our  percentage  for 
1962  has  still  not  been  determined,  be¬ 
cause  the  contributions  from  other 
countries  are  not  complete.” 

CONGO  SITUATION 

It  is  true,  the  Clay  Committee  did  rec¬ 
ommend  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
Congo.  But  this  operation  is  being 
phased  out  in  regard  to  troops.  In  fact, 
Ambassador  Stevenson  earlier  this  year 
warned  that  we  were  only  going  to  pay 
our  proportionate  share.  Since  that 
time,  in  typical  fashion,  we  have  “back¬ 
tracked.” 

PROPORTIONATE  SHARE  OF  ETAP  AND 
SPECIAL  FUND 

Mr.  Cleveland’s  argument  before  the 
committee  was,  that  not  all  110  nations 
are  participating  in  Special  Fund  and 
ETAP.  Only  about  90 — of  which  60  are 
labeled  “underdeveloped,”  and  30  are 
“developed.”  That  is  why  he  says  we 
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pay  more  than  our  33  y3  percent.  It  is 
not  a  valid  argument.  If  fewer  countries 
are  participating,  the  budget  should  be 
lower,  but  our  proportionate  share 
should  be  the  same.  Russia  is  one  of  the 
so-called  developed  countries.  Yet  she 
gives  only  $1  million  to  the  Special  Fund, 
and  has  been  giving  the  same  amount 
since  1959.  We  started  out  with  $10 
million  and  are  now  up  to  $30  million — 
300  percent  increase. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  comparisons 
with  what  Communist  blocs  get  to  what 
free  world  gets  are  not  valid.  Included 
in  the  so-called  free  world  countries  are 
Ghana,  British  Guiana,  Indonesia,  and 
numerous  other  neutralists  who  are  not 
neutralists  at  all.  It  is  incorrect  to  label 
them  “free  world.”  Also,  I  raise  the 
question  of  Russian  subscriptions  in  non- 
convertible  currencies. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
finally  have  the  explanation  for  the 
Sphinx’s  inscrutable  smile.  It  is  not  the 
sands  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  genial  jackasses,  as  one  of  the 
other  gentlemen  says,  without  our  tax¬ 
payers’  money  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
passes. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  for  his  very  excellent 
contribution  toward  the  clarification  of 
his  amendment.  It  is  a  good  amend¬ 
ment.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Hays. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel¬ 
lers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  157, 
noes  168. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  10,  line  18: 

“CHAPTER  4 - SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘1963’  and  ‘$415,000,000’  and 
substituting  ‘1964’  and  ‘$380,000,000’,  respec¬ 
tively. 

“CHAPTER  5 - CONTINGENCY  FUND 

“Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘1963’  and  ‘$300,000,000’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1964’  and  ‘$200,- 
000,000’,  respectively. 

“Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid 
to  Africa.— No  military  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country 
in  Africa,  except  for  internal  security  re¬ 
quirements  or  for  programs  described  in 
section  505(b)  of  this  chapter.” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMSON  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin:  On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  out 
“$200,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$150,000,000". 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  presents  you 
with  an  opportunity  to  take  one  small 
step  toward  improving  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  fund  and  greater  self-disci¬ 
pline  so  badly  needed  in  this  program. 
I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  contingency  fund  is  not  the 
only  cooky  jar  in  which  the  President 
has  complete  discretion  to  disburse  the 
cookies,  because  the  Clerk  just  read  the 
preceding  section  relating  to  supporting 
assistance.  The  section  on  supporting 
assistance  carries  $380  million  and  no 
amendment  has  been  offered  to  alter 
that  amount. 

The  section  on  the  contingency  fund 
carries  $200  million  additional  for  a  total 
amount  of  $580  million.  That  is  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  at  his 
discretion. 

What  are  the  terms  in  supporting 
assistance? 

On  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  (the 
President)  may  determine  to  support  and 
promote  economic  and  political  stability. 

What  are  the  terms  under  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund? 

When  he  [the  President]  determines  such 
use  to  be  important  to  the  national  interest. 

So  we  are  actually  talking  about  $580 
million.  And  I  suggest  to  you  that  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $50  million  is  badly  needed  to 
improve  the  administration  of  this  act, 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  amount  of  this  authorization 
is  unwarranted,  unnecessary,  and  ex¬ 
cessive. 

The  second  reason  I  would  submit  to 
you  is  that  this  amount  of  money  en¬ 
courages  poor  planning  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  last  3  years  there  were 
13  nations  that  received  money  out  of 
the  contingency  fund.  But  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  and  yours  there  were  3  of  the  13 
nations  that  received  money  out  of  the 
contingency  fund  in  each  one  of  the  last 
3  years.  There  were  9  of  the  13  countries 
that  received  this  money  from  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  that  received  it  in  both 
years  during  the  last  2  years. 

Why  did  we  have  to  give  the  United 
Arab  Republic  $25  million  in  the  last  2 
years  out  of  the  contingency  fund?  Why 
did  we  have  to  give  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  $48.9  million  out  of  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  if  the  planning  was  adequate 
in  the  State  Department  and  by  the 
AID  officials  who  are  handling  the  use 
of  this  contingency  fund? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  third  reason 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  is  that  the 
amount  of  money  in  this  fund  induces  a 
snowballing-type  of  spending  in  getting 
rid  of  the  money  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Let  us  look  at  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  If  this  is  an  emergency  fund, 
why  does  the  emergency  always  happen 
in  April,  May,  and  June  of  every  year? 
Look  at  1962,  fiscal  year  1962.  In  the 
first  quarter  there  were  only  $4  million 
of  emergencies.  In  the  second  quarter 


there  were  $36  million  obligated.  In  the 
third  quarter  there  was  $82  million  obli¬ 
gated.  In  the  fourth  quarter  there  was 
$167  million  obligated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  the  emergencies  do 
not  all  occur  during  the  last  3  months  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the 
last  year,  fiscal  1963.  In  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  they  obligated  $31  million.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  quarter  they  obligated  $41 
million.  In  the  fourth  quarter  they  obli¬ 
gated  $89  million.  Now,  in  the  1962  fis¬ 
cal  year  in  the  last  month  of  the  year 
they  obligated  $87.9  million,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  they  obligated 
$49  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  it  is  high  time  that  we 
took  a  close  look  at  some  of  the  factors 
that  are  bringing  into  disrepute  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  foreign  aid.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  tightened  up  on  some  of  the 
obvious  needs  for  economy  and  better 
administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
we  had  better  look  at  the  reasons  for  a 
contingency  fund.  The  contingency 
fund  is  not  intended  to  finance  a  planned 
program. 

Its  pui’pose  is  to  meet  unforeseen  con¬ 
tingencies.  No  projects  are  planned  to 
be  financed  under  this  fund.  The  con¬ 
tingency  fund  has  two  purposes.  One  of 
the  purposes  is  to  meet  the  urgent  re¬ 
quests  which  may  arise  for  which  no  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  in  any  part  of  this 
act.  A  second  purpose  is  to  meet  emer¬ 
gencies  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  are 
not  yet  identified  in  sufficient  detail  to 
justify  programing  assistance  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  admit  that  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  way  the  admini¬ 
stration  handled  the  contingency  fund 
in  fiscal  year  1962.  The  members  of  the 
committee  will  remember  that  last  year 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  criti¬ 
cized  the  handling  of  the  contingency 
fund  in  its  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  keep  in  focus  the 
contingency  fund  now  for  fiscal  year 
1963  and  fiscal  year  1964.  I  want  to 
show  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
some  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  contingency  fund. 
Last  year  Congress  authorized  $300  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  contingency  fund.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  appropri¬ 
ated  $250  million.  There  was  a  $15- 
million  carryover,  making  a  total  in 
the  contingency  fund  for  fiscal  year 
1963  of  $265  million.  Now  in  accordance 
with  the  committee  recommendations 
only  $148  million  of  contingency  fund 
money  was  obligated  during  fiscal  1963 
and  spent. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  million 
dollars  was  returned  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  of  1963.  There  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  up  all  the  money  at  the 
last  minute. 

Let  us  consider  the  contingency  fund 
in  this  authorization.  When  the  budg¬ 
et  message  came  up  here  in  January  it 


recommended  $400  million  for  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund.  When  the  President’s 
foreign  aid  message  came  up  here  in 
April  it  requested  only  $300  million  for 
the  contingency  fund.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  bill  before  you 
has  cut  this  to  $200  million. 

There  has  to  be  some  flexibility  in  this 
program.  I  cannot  see  where  a  cut  of 
$50  million  in  the  authorization  is  justi¬ 
fied.  Certainly  we  have  to  be  ready  to 
deal  with  unforeseen  emergencies  and 
the  contingency  fund  ought  to  be  more 
than  $150  million  in  order  to  be  ade¬ 
quate.  It  has  never  been  as  low  as  $150 
million  in  any  previous  year.  The  execu¬ 
tive  has  administered  the  contingency 
fund  prudently  and  on  June  30  returned 
$117  million  to  the  Treasury. 

If  you  provide  an  authorization  of 
$200  million  it  is  still  subject  to  review 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  President  ought  to  have  a  contin¬ 
gency  fund  that  is  adequate  and  which 
he  will  use  only  to  meet  emergencies. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  com¬ 
mend  our  Speaker,  Hon.  John  W.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  for  his  splendid,  forthright  and 
forceful  presentation  to  the  House  of  the 
full  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram  and  the  crucial  nature  of  our  ac¬ 
tion  here  in  this  body. 

I  feel  that  his  eloquent  speech  yester¬ 
day  was  the  turning  point  of  this  debate. 

He  gave  us  his  position  from  his  heart 
when  he  told  us : 

Foreign  assistance  to  me  has  been  the  af¬ 
firmative  side  of  democracy  in  this  great  bat¬ 
tle  in  this  trying  period  of  world  history.  I 
prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of  strength.  I  feel 
that  the  only  thing  the  Communists  respect 
is  what  they  fear. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  been  disposed 
to  oppose  any  further  extension  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  I  certainly  would 
have  reexamined  my  position  after  our 
Speaker  spoke  to  us.  I  find  in  his  speech 
a  complete  affirmation  of  my  own  posi¬ 
tion. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II  the  then 
Speaker  of  the  House,  our  beloved  Joe 
Martin,  of  Massachusetts,  honored  me 
by  appointing  me  to  the  18-member  bi¬ 
partisan  committee  which  became 
known  as  the  Herter  committee.  This 
committee  traveled  all  the  war- tom  areas 
of  Europe.  We  studied  the  desperate 
conditions  on  the  continent.  We  wrote 
a  report.  And  this  report  became  the 
basis  of  the  Marshall  plan  which,  with 
the  subsequent  foreign  aid  programs 
which  concern  us  here  today,  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  the  world  the  greatest  com¬ 
passion,  the  greatest  generosity  and  the 
greatest  friendship  among  men  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Later  it  was  my  privilege  to  travel  all 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  Japan,  and 
other  areas  of  the  Pacific  war,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  group  appointed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of 
what  was  then  the  Naval  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  something 
about  the  job  that  was  ahead  of  us  when 
we  set  out  upon  this  program  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  war-torn  nations. 
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I  know  now  that  our  job  is  not  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  true  that  we  have  healed 
the  physical  wounds  of  war,  but  this  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  now  has  turned  into  a 
gigantic  undertaking  to  keep  the  free 
world  strong,  so  that  another  holocaust 
does  not  engulf  the  whole  of  mankind. 

It  is  true  that  on  one  or  more  occasions 
I  have  voted  against  foreign  aid  bills, 
but  I  did  this  because  I  wanted  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  aid  should  not  be  provided 
to  nations  dominated  by  communism  and 
in  countries  which  would  not  cooperate 
with  the  free  world  in  this  life  and  death 
struggle  with  communism. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we 
should  act  favorably  upon  this  bill  be¬ 
fore  us  today. 

It  improves  the  former  programs  of  aid 
to  other  peoples.  It  tightens  up  the  aid 
operations. 

The  bill  was  presented  to  the  House 
by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  24  to  7  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee.  Foreign  aid  has 
had  the  support  of  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy.  I  believe  that 
all  of  our  Secretaries  of  State  since  the 
Great  War,  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
have  supported  it.  Our  ambassadors, 
who  are  on  the  watchtowers  throughout 
the  world,  support  this  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  out  of  this  program 
will  come  a  great  surge  in  world  trade. 
I  hope  that  my  own  people  down  in 
North  Carolina  will  be  able  to  sell  more 
tobacco  and  cotton  and  other  things  to 
our  friends  in  other  nations.  I  hope  that 
each  Member  of  this  House  will  see  the 
benefits  of  world  trade,  reflected  in  the 
well-being  of  industries  in  his  own  dis¬ 
trict. 

For,  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  ultimately,  the  friendship  of-  na¬ 
tions,  as  it  is  with  men,  must  thrive  on 
exchanges — the  relationship  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  with  each  nation  sharing  the 
profits  and  pride  of  production  and  com¬ 
merce. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
emphasize  that  in  this  disturbed,  dis¬ 
tracted  and  dangerous  world,  we  cannot 
go  it  alone. 

Should  we  fold  up  and  abandon  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  the  peace  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere?  Shall  we  withdraw  our 
support  for  the  Alliance,  from  the  weak 
and  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
Western  World  and  let  them  become  easy 
prey  to  communism? 

Shall  we  leave  South  America,  Central 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  communism,  and  draw  the  cloth  of 
complacency  around  ourselves  and  try  to 
live  isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Remember,  we  tried  isolation 
once.  After  World  War  I,  we  closed  our 
eyes  to  the  agonies  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  we  believed  that  no  power  on 
earth  could  endanger  our  security  or  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  our  people.  We  learned 
a  sad  lesson  and  we  learned  it  in  the  hard 
way  and  then  we  faced  World  War  II 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  conflict  which 
threatened  and  endangered  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  in  a  program 
of  this  magnitude  there  must  be  some 
waste,  but  we  have  been  assured  that 


the  expenditure  of  the  dollars  authorized 
by  the  bill  before  us  will  be  safeguarded 
and  that  every  dollar  will  be  well  and 
wisely  spent  in  the  interest  of  our  Na¬ 
tion. 

I  stand  with  our  Speaker  in  support  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  agree  with 
him  that  this  is  “the  affirmative  side  of 
democracy.”  1  ' ' 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  HALL  was  given  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  the  remarks  he  previous¬ 
ly  made,  on  his  amendment.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson], 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  151,  noes 
163. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

part  n 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  redesignated  “Policy”  and  section 
501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby 
deleted. 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  n  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  which  relates  to 
authorization,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  which  sums”  and  substitute 
“fiscal  year  1964”  and  $1,225,000,000,  which”, 
respectively. 

(b)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
"1964”. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter,  add  the 
following  new  section : 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  11,  line  16,  strike  out  “$1,225,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$1,000,000,000”. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hopeful,  if  my  friend  from  Ohio  is  here, 
that  I  may  have  his  help  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
cut  $225  million  from  the  appropriation 
for  military  assistance.  An  analysis  of 
expenditures  and  carryovers  both  re¬ 
served  and  unreserved  provides  ample 
evidence,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  re¬ 
quest  for  military  assistance  can  be  re¬ 
duced  materially. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
made  a  token  cut  of  $180  million  on  the 
administration’s  asking  price  of  $1,405 
million.  My  amendment  would  reduce 
the  $1,225  million  contained  in  the  bill 
to  an  even  $1  billion. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  number  of 
countries  that  have  been  receiving  mili¬ 


tary  aid  to  carry  that  load  without  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  United  States.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  as  long  as  the  downtrodden 
taxpayers  of  this  country  put  up  the 
cash,  these  countries  will  continue 
to - 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  came  in  in  time  to 
hear  the  gentleman  ask  me  to  go  along 
with  him  on  this  amendment.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  will  do.  You  amend  your 
amendment  and  make  it  provide  for  a 
cut  of  $100  million,  and  I  will  go  with 
you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  $100  million? 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  cut  $180  million  out 
of  it.  I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  one 
place  it  could  be  cut.  But  $180  million 
plus  $225  million  is  a  pretty  healthy 
swipe.  I  will  quote  to  you  what  the  Clay 
report  says.  It  says  there  are  countries 
that  are  maintaining  military  forces  too 
small  to  mount  an  invasion  and  too  large 
for  defense.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
one  of  the  sacred  cows  in  here  is  For¬ 
mosa.  But  I  am  willing,  if  you  will  take 
this  amendment  out  and  make  it  a  cut 
of  $100  million,  I  will  come  down  and  try 
to  help  you  get  it  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  not  be  very 
much  of  a  saving,  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
in  view  of  some  of  the  information  I 
have  had.  The  Clay  Committee  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  go  down  to  $1  billion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  but  the  Clay 
Committee  was  liberal  with  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  in  some  of  its  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  says  $100 
million  is  not  very  much.  I  am  glad  to 
know  and  have  this  establishment  of  the 
gentleman’s  credit,  but  it  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  mean  in  relation  to 
$1,225  million. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  you  want  to  get  your 
amendment  through,  you  had  better  buy 
my  offer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
this  military  assistance  is  supposed  to  be 
going  to  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  we  have  a  number  of  so-called  allies 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  bloc  that 
ought  to  be  coming  in  and  helping  out. 
As  I  stated  before,  the  Clay  Committee 
said  that  spending  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  can  be  reduced  to  around  $1  billion 
annually. 

Secretary  Rusk  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  said, 
in  answer  to  questions  posed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs: 

I  think  one  can  properly  say  it  is  our  ob¬ 
jective  to  withdraw  from  the  military  assist-’ 
ance  field — I  would  suppose  in  the  longer 
run  totally. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  in  the 
longer  run  we  can  withdraw  from  this 
field  totally.  I  suppose,  if  pinned  down, 
he  would  have  said  in  25  to  50  years  from 
now  when  a  lot  of  taxpayers  will  be  broke 
supporting  this  program,  but  if  that  is 
the  way  he  feels  about  it  and  the  way 
the  Clay  Committee  feels  about  it,  this 
is  a  good  time  to  start  to  cut  down. 
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Last  year  the  Passman  subcommittee 
was  asked  for  military  assistance  funds 
for  flexible  purposes,  no  specifications 
but  just  flexible  purposes.  When 
pinned  down  General  Palmer,  the  wit¬ 
ness,  said  his  face  was  red.  He  denied 
first  that  he  had  said  that  money  was 
put  into  the  request  for  flexible  purposes. 
It  is  military  assistance  funds,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  that  provided  an  air-condi¬ 
tioned  yacht  for  the  Emperor  of  Ethio¬ 
pia. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  who  paid 
for  that  gold-plated  bed  that  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  government  officials  of 
Ghana  bought  in  London.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  came  out  of  military 
assistance. 

Take  a  look  at  Vietnam  today.  We  are 
spending  $1  million  a  day  in  Vietnam, 
much  of  it  on  military  assistance  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  we  have  been  un¬ 
dermined  by  internal  revolt  as  of  this 
day  and  this  hour. 

According  to  last  year’s  hearings  of 
the  Passman  subcommittee,  $65,900,000 
of  military  equipment,  military  assist¬ 
ance,  went  to  Italy.  There  are  those  who 
will  try  to  tell  you  that  we  long  since 
stopped  providing  assistance  to  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  We  gave  Italy  almost 
$66  million  in  military  equipment — a  na¬ 
tion  which  we  put  on  its  feet  with  some 
$8  billion  of  economic  assistance,  and  yet 
only  a  short  time  ago,  when  the  Italians 
held  their  last  national  election,  the 
Communist  vote  increased  by  1  mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  astonish  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  I  will  support 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  will  not  agree  that  the 
testimony  offered  in  support  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  was  the  weakest  that  was 
offered? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  I  do  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

In  India,  where  we  are  pumping  in 
military  assistance  this  Government  was 
told  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  agreement 
made  with  us  to  permit  a  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  transmitter  in  India,  would  not  be 
carried  out. 

In  far  too  many  countries  we  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  pour  in  military  equipment, 
and  getting  far  too  little  in  return. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what 
our  committee,  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  going  to  do  with  this  item.  I 
certainly  am  not  trying  to  voice  the 
views  of  that  committee.  I  do  want  to 
submit  just  one  or  two  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  however,  upon  this  amendment. 
To  me  one  of  the  most  essential  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  have  to  consider  today  is 
our  national  defense,  and  I  regard  this 
program  as  a  vital  part  of  that  defense. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  testimony  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs;  frankly,  I  have  not  had  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  read  it.  But  I  do  know  that 
General  Lemnitzer,  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  General  Taylor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara, 
appeared  before  our  committee  and  said, 
“If  you  feel  that  you  must  cut  any  funds, 
we  would  rather  that  you  cut  our  regu¬ 
lar  defense  funds  than  to  cut  this  figure. 
We  think  this  is  at  rock  bottom.” 

Let  me  suggest  just  this  one  further 
thought.  The  thing  that  gives  me  the 
gravest  concern  about  the  test  ban  treaty 
is  that  I  fear  it  might  cause  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  drop  their  guard.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  that  at  this  time.  If, 
at  this  particular  time,  when  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  test  ban  treaty  we  begin  to 
cut  our  defense,  then  I  fear  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  may  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  that  we  might  drop 
our  guard  to  the  point  where  the  defense 
of  America  may  be  endangered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  known  that 
I  have  been  in  favor  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  but  I  have  been  foremost  in 
efforts  to  cut  the  program  down  to  size 
and  to  keep  it  at  the  lowest  possible  fig¬ 
ure  commensurate  with  the  need.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  this  cut  would  be  a 
very  serious  mistake  and  might  jeo¬ 
pardize  our  security. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  much  was  in  the  pipeline  for 
military  assistance  on  July  1  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  GARY.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  that  figure? 

Mr.  GARY.  We  have  it  in  our  record. 
Our  committee  has  been  through  all  of 
that.  The  witnesses  who  testified  before 
us  also  knew  that  figure  and  still  they 
said  that  if  they  had  to  take  a  cut,  they 
would  rather  take  it  in  their  own  appro¬ 
priation  than  in  this  particular  appro¬ 
priation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  classi¬ 
fied  about  it.  The  figure  is  $2.4  billion 
in  the  military  assistance  pipeline  as  of 
July  1,  this  year. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  if  you  are  going  to  supply  armies 
you  have  to  have  a  pipeline  of  equipment 
and  materials  on  the  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  how  much  does  the 
gentleman  want  them  to  have  in  new 
money — with  a  $2.4  billion  carryover? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  want  them  to  have  what 
they  think  is  necessary  to  defend  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  testified  before  us  that  they 
felt  that  every  dollar  of  this  was  neces¬ 
sary.  I  am  not  a  military  expert  and  I 
am  not  speaking  as  such. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
of  this  $2.3  billion  in  the  pipeline,  70 
percent  is  leadtime  for  ships  which  takes 
4  to  5  years  to  construct  and  it  is  for 
aircraft  which  take  18  to  24  months  to 
put  into  operation.  There  is  involved  a 
great  deal  of  complicated  electronic 
equipment  on  which  there  is  a  great 
leadtime. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  state¬ 
ment.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  stated,  and  I  quote,  “That  the 
total  Defense  budget  in  terms  of  new 
obligational  authority  approximated 
$53.5  billion.  Were  we  to  be  requested 
to  cut  that  budget  $300  million  to  $400 
million” — a  figure  which  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  I  might  say  right  here — “I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  cut  be 
taken  from  those  portions  of  the  defense 
program  other  than  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program.  It  would  have  first  pri¬ 
ority  on  the  margin  of  dollars,  in  my 
mind.” 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  no 
question  as  to  how  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  feels  about  this. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
told  us  the  same  thing.  That  was  the 
statement  he  made.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  KYL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
11,  line  16,  strike  out  “$1,225,000,000”  and 
substitute  “$1,125,000,000”. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  time  I  will  use  only  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  It  is  obvious  from  the  discussion 
which  we  have  had  that  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  agreement  that  these  funds  should 
be  cut.  At  least  we  should  call  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  efficiency  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  foreign  aid  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  obvious  that 
there  are  Members  on  the  floor  who  will 
support  a  moderate  cut  rather  than  the 
broader  cut  suggested  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  by  $100 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put 
this  back  in  focus,  the  Executive  re¬ 
quested  $1,405,000,000  for  military  aid. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  au¬ 
thorized  $1,225,000,000,  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  cut  of  $180  million. 

Now,  the  appropriation — let  me  make 
clear  that  I  refer  to  the  appropriation 
and  not  the  authorization,  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  1963 — was  $1,325,000,000. 
So  the  appropriation  last  year  was  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  than  that  requested 
this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  took  into 
consideration  the  Clay  report.  The  Clay 
report  recommended  that  military  as¬ 
sistance  should  be  phased  down  over  a 
3-year  period  to  $1  billion  a  year.  We 
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took  that  into  consideration  when  we 
cut  this  amount  of  $180  million  from  the 
request.  We  did  not  make  a  meat-ax 
cut  where  we  are  just  picking  a  round 
figure  of  $100  million — out  of  the  air. 
Last  year  our  Review  Subcommittee  sent 
investigators  to  Europe  and  it  made  a 
detailed  study  of  military  aid  to  the 
NATO  countries.  Our  subcommittee 
made  a  recommendation  that  we  should 
phase  out  our  military  assistance  to  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  more  rapidly. 
They  ought  to  be  able  now  to  carry  their 
own  load.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
made  the  cut  of  $180  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  what  General  Clay  said  about 
the  Asian  countries  and  we  pointed  this 
out  in  our  report.  We  specifically  justi¬ 
fied  the  cut.  But  the  sum  of  $180  mil¬ 
lion  is  a  big  cut.  It  is  big  enough  and 
I  feel  this  program  cannot  be  cut  any 
further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
the  older  Members  remember  that  here 
on  the  floor  in  1961  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  •  [Mr.  Ford], 
who  is  a  ranking  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  took  the  floor 
and  introduced  an  amendment  to  re¬ 
store  the  $300  million  cut  to  military 
assistance.  On  the  floor  his  amend¬ 
ment  passed.  He  gave  some  specific 
reasons  for  increasing  the  military  aid 
appropriation  then  and  those  reasons 
are  as  good  today  as  they  were  then. 
He  said  that  conditions  in  Berlin,  Laos, 
South  Vietnam  were  bad  then  as  they 
are  today.  He  said  that  we  accepted 
the  military  budgets  recommended  then 
by  our  own  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
experts,  and  our  own  Secretaries  of  De¬ 
fense,  whether  they  were  Tom  Gates  or 
Bob  McNamara.  He  pointed  out  that  we 
had  just  appropriated  $6  billion  more 
for  defense  for  1962  than  we  had  ap¬ 
propriated  in  1961. 

We  foUowed  their  advice  when  they  asked 
us  for  money  for  our  own  Army,  our  own 
Navy,  and  our  own  Air  Force,  and  then  we 
do  not  follow  the  same  advice  they  give  us 
for  military  assistance  for  our  allies,  for  our 
own  mutual  security. 

The  same  thing  is  true  today.  This 
program  has  been  analyzed.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  made  the 
cut  after  careful  study.  We  cannot  af¬ 
ford  any  more  of  a  cut  in  military  as¬ 
sistance. 

I  have  always  supported  the  military 
assistance  part  of  the  foreign  aid  and 
opposed  separation  of  the  military  part 
of  the  program  from  the  economic  part 
of  the  program. 

When  I  go  home  to  my  district  I  tell 
them  I  feel  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  defense 
effort.  I  point  out  that  it  finances  our 
military  efforts  all  around  the  world.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  cut  this  military 
assistance  another  dime. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  referred  to  General  Clay  and  his 
testimony  before  the  committee.  I  think 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Clay  sent  a  telegram  to  me,  and  I 


imagine  to  some  others,  which  I  would 
like  to  quote : 

I  believe  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  House  represents  a  constructive  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  foreign  aid  program  and  that 
it  is  deserving  of  strong  bipartisan  support. 
To  reduce  the  authorization  further  this 
year,  or  to  add  restrictive  amendments  at 
this  time,  could  hurt  our  position  abroad. 
I  believe  that  the  present  bill  goes  as  far  as 
is  practicable  or  desirable  at  this  time  in  our 
own  interests.  X  would  respectfully  urge 
your  support. 

Lucius  D.  Clay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  was  not  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill  I  doubt  whether  you  would  even  have 
a  foreign  aid  bill.  That  is  why  the  com¬ 
mittee  clings  so  tenaciously  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  administration 
has  been  trying  to  separate  military  as¬ 
sistance  from  economic  assistance  for 
years. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Recognizing  that  cer¬ 
tainly  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  is 
by  indirection  defense  of  the  United 
States,  let  me  ask  the  question:  Can  any¬ 
one  give  me  figures  as  to  what  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  now  in  a 
much  better  position  to  provide  funds 
for  their  own  defense  and  their  own  se¬ 
curity,  are  doing  in  the  way  of  increasing 
their  defense  expenditures  during  that 
time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
give  the  gentleman  figures  from  memory, 
but  in  countries  like  Italy  and  most  of 
our  NATO  Allies  they  have  increased 
their  defense  budgets. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  it  not  true  they  are 
relying  on  us  to  do  a  job  they  should  be 
doing  themselves? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Kyl)  there 
were — ayes  108,  noes  122. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kyl  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
146,  noes  167. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 


The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  127, 
noes  170. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point,  and  that  all  debate  close 
in  45  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  was  going  to 
inquire  if  the  chairman  has  any  idea 
how  many  amendments  are  pending. 
They  are  coming  in  here  now.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  9  or  10.  However, 
some  of  them  are  duplications.  There 
are  four  amendments  on  Cuba.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  practically  the  same. 
There  are  four  amendments  on  the 
Bokaro  steel  mill  which  are  practically 
the  same.  There  are  many  duplications. 
I  would  say  that  there  are  not  more 
than  nine  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  his  reser¬ 
vation? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  inquired  at 
the  desk  and  it  is  my  information  that 
there  are  already  up  there  some  17  or 
more  amendments.  I  cannot  see  for  the 
life  of  me  why  we  ought  to  go  into  a 
night  session  tonight  when  we  can  be 
here  very  well  tomorrow.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  we  can  come  in  at  11 
o’clock  and  consider  the  amendments 
that  are  still  pending.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan]  that  he  not  press  that 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man,  if  he  examines  the  amendments, 
will  find  there  are  many  duplications. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  17  pending 
amendments.  I  think  if  the  duplica¬ 
tions  are  counted  there  are  only  about 
9  or  10  amendments. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  Page 
12,  line  after  line  2,  add  a  new  s^btion  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  203.  The  authorization  -  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not  be 
effective  until  such  time  as — ■ 

"(a)  the  receipts  of  the  Government  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  have  exceeded  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  such 
year,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget:  or 

“(b)  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  President  under  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  reveals  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  budget  is  submit¬ 
ted  are  in  excess  of  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Government  for  such  fiscal  year.” 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
alize  that  a  balanced  budget  seems  to  be 
out  of  tune  with  the  times.  We  do  not 
hear  much  about  a  balanced  budget  as 
the  goal  of  fiscal  policy. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  defense  of 
freedom  today.  I  happen  to  be  in  that 
circle  of  people,  I  hope  an  expanding 
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circle,  who  believe  that  a  sound  dollar  is 
our  first  line  of  defense  and  that  we  can¬ 
not  possibly  acheive  a  sound  dollar  if 
we  persist  in  constant  deficit  financing. 

What  we  are  proposing  to  authorize 
here  today  is  not  really  all  our  own 
money.  We  have  the  assurance  a  budg¬ 
et  will  be  presented  to  us  the  first  of  the 
year  which  will  be  about  $10  billion  in 
the  red.  What  we  are  really  consider¬ 
ing  is  a  proposal  to  encumber  future 
generations,  generations  that  have  no 
opportunity  to  be  heard  or  to  vote  here 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  a  balanced  budget  back 
into  styles  to  reassert  it  as  a  desirable 
goal,  and  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  strong  incentive  to  give 
it  first  priority. 

I  suspect  someone  will  say  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  stop  foreign  aid.  Of  course 
that  is  not  true,  as  there  are  enough 
dollars  in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  now 
to  continue  it  for  some  2  years.  Others 
may  suggest  this  is  really  an  insidious 
effort  to  kill  the  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill.  That  would  be  true  only  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  fails  to 
give  a  balanced  budget  the  first  priority 
it  deserves. 

My  amendment  would  do  nothing 
more  than  require  that  the  President 
present  us  with  a  balanced  budget  the 
first  of  the  year  if  he  wants  to  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
the  1963  foreign  aid  bill. 

We  all  talk  a  lot  about  fiscal  respon¬ 
sibility,  about  wanting  to  have  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget.  Here  is  our  chance  to  -do 
something  more  than  just  give  it  lip 
service.  Here  is  our  chance  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  which  would  indeed  pro¬ 
vide  an  incentive  for  the  President  to 
present  us  with  a  balanced  budget.  I 
believe  that  the  sound  dollar  is  our  first 
line  of  defense,  and  this  is  a  good  chance 
to  find  out  how  many  join  with  me  in 
this  belief. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
the  amendment.  In  my  opinion  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  thrill 
the  hearts  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois  is  to  be  commended  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  this  is  identically  the  same  wording 
that  the  gentleman  offered  last  week  on 
the  college  aid  bill.  During  the  debate 
at  that  time  I  asked  the  question  rather 
innocently  was  this  offered  on  the  duck- 
pond  bill?  I  called  it  the  duckpond 
amendment  and  got  myself  into  a  hassle. 
I  did  not  mention  anyone  when  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  duckponds,  but  I  point  out  the 
gentleman  who  offers  it  seems  to  pick 
and  choose  his  spots.  If  he  really  wanted 
to  be  consistent  he  should  have  offered 
it  on  the  $20  million  bill  we  had  up  to 
build  nests  for  wild  ducks. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  I  discovered  this  idea  only 


recently  in  a  public  law  enacted  back  in 
1956,  I  believe.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
I  intend  to  offer  this  amendment  at 
every  opportunity  from  now  on. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  a  little  dangerous  to 
make  commitments.  I  found  that  out 
this  afternoon.  But  I  am  going  to  keep 
my  eye  on  him  to  see  if  he  does  offer  it 
on  every  authorization. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  appropriate.  It 
is  an  amendment  that  I  put  on  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  works  project  in  my  own  community. 
It  did  have  a  very  fine  effect  and  we  did 
have  a  balanced  budget.  The  project 
then  moved  ahead.  The  amendment  did 
not  do  much  more  than  that,  but  in  a 
small  way  it  contributed  to  a  balanced 
budget.  I  do  want  to  commend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  for  first  of  all  dig¬ 
ging  up  this  amendment  and  bringing 
it  to  light.  It  does  bear  on  the  very  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  There  have  been  speeches  made 
today,  yesterday  and  the  day  before  ap¬ 
pealing  to  patriotism  for  our  own  coun¬ 
try  and  our  concern  for  the  people 
abroad.  But  let  me  assure  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  most  serious  problem 
that  faces  us  today  is  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  our  domestic  deficit  and  our  own 
basic  economy.  We  are  not  going  along 
the  lines  to  further  a  solution  to  these 
problems  in  this  particular  bill  that  is 
now  before  us.  An  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  however,  would  help. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
proposes  this  amendment  is  opposed  to 
communism,  I  am  sure.  This  amend¬ 
ment,  however,  would  prevent  us  from 
combating  effectually  the  Communist 
threat  unless  and  until  we  have  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  question  is  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Findley 
and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  117, 
noes  171. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  there  is  a 
disposition  to  limit  debate  shortly.  Since 
I  have  an  amendment  toward  the  end 
of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  the  contents  of  the  amendment  a  little 
bit  in  advance  so  that  they  can  learn 
about  it  and  vote  it  up  or  down  on  the 
basis  of  knowledge  rather  than  what  one 
could  say  in  half  a  minute. 

My  amendment  would  create  a  biparti¬ 
san  study  commission  which  would  not 
only  study  the  operation  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  but  would  study  the  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  investment  of  private  capi¬ 
tal  with  the  objective  of  letfing  the  eco¬ 


nomic  development  job  be  done  by  pri¬ 
vate  capital  and  getting  the  Government 
out  of  the  foreign  economic  development 
business  eventually. 

I  have  been  voting  for  the  foreign 
aid  program  ever  since  I  came  to  this 
House,  and  I  have  served  for  the  last  10 
years  on  a  committee  investigating  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  have  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  on  many  occasions  in  connection 
with  recommendations  growing  out  of 
our  committee’s  investigation.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  was  commonly  known  as  the 
Hardy  committee. 

I  have  listened  to  this  debate  and  I 
know  it  reflects  the  temper  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  who  are  becoming  concerned 
about  this  program  going  on  and  on  and 
on  and  being  mismanaged  and  never 
coming  to  an  end. 

There  are  about  $4  billion  a  year  of 
their  funds  involved.  Are  we  being  sad¬ 
dled  with  this  for  the  rest  of  our  exist¬ 
ence  or  are  we  going  to  taper  this  pro¬ 
gram  off  and  get  it — at  least  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  aspects  of  it — into 
the  private  channels  where  it  belongs? 
I  suggest  the  creation  of  a  study  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  reason  I  am  suggesting  it, 
is  that  we  have  wrestled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  here  in  the  House  and  we  have  not 
had  the  ability  to  solve  this  problem  and 
taper  off  this  program  as  far  as  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  are  concerned. 

This  Hoover-type  Commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
either  party,  two  members  from  private 
life  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  one  from  either  party,  and  simi¬ 
larly  two  Members  of  the  Senate  of  either 
party,  and  two  individuals  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President  from  private  life  of 
either  party,  and  four  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  would  be  a  12 -member 
Commission  on  the  order  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.  With  an  adequate  staff,  it 
seems  to  me,  this  body  could  penetrate 
beneath  the  surface  of  some  of  these  dif¬ 
ficult  problems  and  come  up  with  some 
intelligent  recommendations  for  admin¬ 
istrative  reform  and  legislation  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  we  have  had  in 
this  program  and  make  some  orderly 
plans  for  its  termination. 

If  this  is  not  done,  I  predict  that  the 
temper  of  the  American  people  as  has 
been  reflected  in  the  votes  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  here  today  will  finally  abruptly 
terminate  this  program  and  it  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  amendment 
when  it  comes  up. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sec.  301.  Section  601(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  encouragement  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (3). 

(b)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

“(5)  utilize,  wherever  practicable,  the 
services  of  United  States  private  enterprise 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services 
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of  experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields 
such  as  engineering);  and 

"(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage 
nationalization,  expropriation,  confiscation, 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of  private 
investment  and  discriminatory  or  other  ac¬ 
tions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken 
by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act,  which  divert  available  resources  essen¬ 
tial  to  create  new  wealth,  employment,  and 
productivity  in  those  countries  and  other¬ 
wise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private 
investment  essential  to  the  stable  economic 
growth  and  development  of  those  countries.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  611(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘‘circular 
A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘‘the  Memorandum  of  the  President 
dated  May  15,  1962”. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SCHWENGEL 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schwengel: 
Page  13,  immediately  after  line  7  insert  the 
following: 

‘‘Section  303,  section  611,  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof  the  following  subsection: 

“.‘(e)  The  President  shall  establish  such 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
assure  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
all  contracts  for  construction  outside  the 
United  States  made  in  connection  with  any 
agreement  or  grant  subject  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  same  standards  applicable  to 
contracts  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  similar  construction  within  the  United 
States.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  examined  the 
gentleman’s  amendment.  I  want  to 
know  if  this  is  any  change  in  the  basic 
policy  that  is  now  in  the  bill.  Does  this 
make  the  borrowing  country  take  basic 
responsibility  for  contracting? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  It  does. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Does  the  United 
States  review  the  bids  and  contracts  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  fair  and  prudent 
and  does  it  also  require  that  all  bid 
specifications  are  in  standards,  to  which 
U.S.  business  could  respond? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  require  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  act  apply  so  far  as  is 
practical  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  that  are  applied  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works  and  other  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  United  States  where  Federal 
funds  are  appropriated  and  spent. 

This  change  will  improve  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  act.  It  will  tend  to  im¬ 
prove  the  confidence  of  American  cit¬ 
izens  in  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
will  cause  in  the  long  run  to  win  respect 
from  the  foreign  nations  with  whom  we 
share  a  common  interest. 


It  is  in  the  public  interest.  It  also 
serves  to  enhance  the  goals  we  want  to 
achieve  for  freedom  on  the  foreign  front. 

I  hope  the  amendment  passes  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^: 

Page  13,  line  8: 

“Sec.  303.  Section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  to  Cuba,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Insert  ‘(1)’  immediately  after  ‘(a)’. 

“  (b)  Insert  immediately  after  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
‘No  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  make  any  voluntary  contribution  to 
any  international  organization  or  program 
for  financing  projects  of  economic  or  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba.’. 

“(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"  ‘(2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  President  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  any  government  of  Cuba,  nor 
shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any  quota 
authorizing  the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar 
into  the  United  States  or  to  receive  any 
other  benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  until  the  President  determines  that 
such  government  has  taken  appropriate  steps 
according  to  international  law  standards  to 
return  to  United  States  citizens,  and  to  en¬ 
tities  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  equitable  compensation  to  such  citizens 
and  entities  for  property  taken  from  such 
citizens  and  entities  on  or  after  January  1, 
1959,  by  the  Government  of  Cuba.’  ” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  Page 
13,  line  19,  strike  out  “graph:”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “graphs:”. 

Page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  immediately  after  line  10  insert 
the  following : 

“  (3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act  (except  under  section 
214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to 
any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  steps,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963 — 

“(A)  to  prevent  ships  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other  than  to 
United  States  installations  in  Cuba)  — 

“(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am¬ 
munition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  or 

"(iii)  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities  from  the  ports  of  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  as  defined  in  section  620(f)  of  this  Act, 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime;  and 

“(B)  to  prevent  ships  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other  than  from 
United  States  installations  in  Cuba)  so  long 
as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime.” 
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(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  practically  self-explana¬ 
tory  but  I  think  a  few  remarks  probably 
are  in  order.  This  is  what  this  amend¬ 
ment  does: 

1.  CLOSES  PRESENT  GAP  IN  STATUTORY  COVERAGE 

Sections  107  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  fiscal 
year  1963  Foreign  Assistance  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act  proscribe  (a)  any  assistance  to 
countries  which  permit  ships  of  their 
registry  to  carry  Battle  Act  commodi¬ 
ties  to  Cuba,  and  (b)  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  which  permit  ships  of 
their  registry  to  carry  items  of  economic 
assistance  to  Cuba.  Therefore  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  only  military  assistance 
which  permit  their  ships  to  carry  items 
of  economic  assistance  are  not  reached 
by  the  present  legislation. 

The  language  of  tho  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  would  eliminate  this  gap  and  pro¬ 
scribe  assistance  to  any  country,  ships 
of  whose  registry  carry  either  Battle 
Act  commodities  or  items  of  economic 
assistance  to  Cuba.  Our  experience 
since  January  1,  1963,  indicates  that  the 
following  MAP  recipient  countries,  would 
be  affected  by  this  tightened  legislation 
if  they  have  not  taken  or  do  not  take  the 
appropriate  steps  contemplated  by  the 
amendment:  Great  Britain,  Lebanon, 
Italy,  Norway,  Denmark,  West  Germany, 
and  Yugoslavia.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Danish  or  West  German  ships  will  again 
be  involved  in  the  Cuba  trade.  West 
Germany  has  taken  legal  action- 

2.  COVERS  ALL  BLOC  CARGO  TO  CUBA  ON  FREE 

WORLD  SHIPS 

In  fact,  this  statutory  language  pro¬ 
scribes  assistance  to  any  country,  ships 
of  whose  registry  carry  cargo  of  any  type 
from  bloc  ports  to  Cuba.  This  is  true 
because  it  is  presumed  that  some  or  all  of 
such  cargo  has  been  provided  on  suf¬ 
ficiently  concessional  terms  to  constitute 
items  of  economic  assistance.  Therefore 
phrase  (c)  is  gratuitous  since  this  cov¬ 
erage  is  already  effected  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  presumption  but  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate  politically. 

3.  REQUIRES  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  WITHIN  60 

DAYS 

The  statutory  language  presently  in 
effect  speaks  of  countries  which  “permit” 
ships  under  their  registry  to-  engage  in 
carriage  covered  by  the  statute.  The  new 
language  requires  countries  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps  within  60  days  to  prevent 
such  carriage.  This  follows  the  hard  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
(section  620(d)),  by  requiring  affirma¬ 
tive  action  by  the  appropriate  govern¬ 
ments  and  it  allows  only  60  days  for  such 
action,  unlike  section  620(d)  which  per¬ 
mits  up  to  6  months. 

4.  IMPOSES  PETROLEUM  DELIVERY  BURDEN  ON' 

BLOC  SHIPPING  CAPABILITY 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  free 
world  country  has  furnished  “Battle 
Act”  commodities  or  “items  of  economic 
assistance”  to  Cuba.  However,  crude  oil 
from  bloc  sources  is  probably  an  “item  of 
economic  assistance”  since  bloc  countries 
are  extending  noncommercial  credit 
terms  to  Cuba.  Our  experience  since 
January  1,  1963,  indicates  that  some  free 
world  tankers  are  carrying  bloc  crude  oil 
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to  Cuba.  Because  of  the  policy  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Battle  Act,  crude  oil  has  not 
been  placed  on  the  Battle  Act  list  of  em¬ 
bargoed  commodities.  Therefore,  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  107(a)  military  assist¬ 
ance  is  not  prohibited  where  MAP  recip¬ 
ient  countries  permit  ships  of  their  reg¬ 
istry  to  carry  bloc  crude  oil  to  Cuba. 

The  new  statutory  language  would 
proscribe  all  assistance  to  countries 
which  do  not  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  tankers  under  their  registry 
from  carrying  bloc  crude  oil.  Thus,  this 
amendment  would  impose  the  burden  of 
crude  oil  delivery  on  Soviet  bloc  trans¬ 
port  capability.  At  the  same  time  the 
purposes  of  the  Battle  Act — to  control, 
through  international  cooperation,  ex¬ 
ports  of  items  of  strategic  significance  to 
nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States — will  be  maintained. 

5.  MAKES  POLICY  AND  LIMITATION  ON 
ASSISTANCE  PERMANENT 

Since  the  proposed  statutory  language 
would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  it  would  be  a 
permanent  legislative  directive  rather 
than  a  limitation  contained  in  an  annual 
appropriations  bill. 

We  have  taken  several  positive  steps  in 
the  direction  of  isolating  Cuba  from  the 
economic  life  of  the  free  world.  This  in¬ 
cluded  a  total  ban  on  transportation  of 
U.S. -financed  goods  by  ships  that  have 
been  to  Cuba;  an  embargo  on  United 
States  trade  with  Cuba,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  into  law  by  an  amendment  which  I 
offered.  In  addition.  Congress  adopted 
as  a  rider  in  the  1963  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriation  Act,  in  which  we  had  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  to  MAP  recipient 
countries  whose  ships  carried  Battle  Act 
commodities  to  Cuba  and  prohibiting 
economic  assistance  to  countries  that 
permitted  their  ships  to  carry  items  of 
economic  assistance. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  close  the 
gap  that  is  now  in  the  existing  law.  The 
limitation  now  in  the  law,  does  not  pro¬ 
scribe  economic  assistance.  It  only  af¬ 
fects  those  countries  getting  military 
assistance,  and  therefore,  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  talking  about 
economic  assistance  as  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  T  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
how  much  leeway  is  left  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  put  those 
provisions  into  effect? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  have  a  60-day  pro¬ 
vision  asking  for  affirmative  steps  to  be 
taken  by  our  allies  in  meeting  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  amendment.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  the  general  provision  un¬ 
der  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  with  re¬ 
gard  to  waiver  of  provisions  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  But  there  is  no  waiver  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  but  this  amend¬ 
ment  amends  existing  law  which  does 
give  leeway  to  the  Executive.  The 
Battle  Act  provides,  for  instance,  if  the 
President  deems  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  thus  and  so,  he  can 
apply  the  Battle  Act  or  nullify  it. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  This  amendment  does 
not  change  that  act  in  any  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  thing  I  want  to  know 
is  how  much  leeway  do  you  give  the 
President — any  President,  to  put  into 
effect  these  provisions? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  give  him  no  lee¬ 
way  except  that  which  now  exists  in  law. 
But  as  far  as  the  amendment  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  amendment  is  clear  in  its 
legislative  intent.  All  the  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  go  one  step  further  and 
close  the  gap  on  shipping  to  Cuba  which 
now  exists  in  order  to  assist  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  carrying  out  this  intent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  has  it  not  been  the  legis¬ 
lative  intent  and  the  intent  of  Congress, 
let  me  put  it  that  way,  that  restrictive 
provisions  be  put  upon  Cuba  and  that  it 
be  isolated  and  yet  it  has  not  been? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  can  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished'  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 
just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  by  this 
legislative  language  there  is  no  question 
of  what  the  intent  of  Congress  is.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment.  That 
is  all  it  seeks  to  do. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BAT- 

TIN  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

FASCELL 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Batten  as  a 
substitute  for  tbe  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Fascell:  On  page  13,  strike  out  line  11 
through  17  inclusive  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  the  following: 

“(a)  Amend  paragraph  (a)(1)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows : 

‘“(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  and 
no  assistance  under  said  Act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  country  which  sells,  furnishes, 
or  permits  any  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry,  or  foreign  aircraft,  to  use  its  air¬ 
ports  or  to  overfly  its  country  to  carry  to 
Cuba  or  to  export  from  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is 
governed  by  Castro  or  any  other  Commu¬ 
nist  regime,  any  military  personnel,  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war,  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  materials,  petroleum,  or  any  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies,  transportation  materi¬ 
als  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary 
strategic  significance  used  in  the  production 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war,  contained  on  the  list  maintained  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  title  1,  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended. 

“‘(2)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  to  any  country 
which  sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships 
or  aircraft  under  its  registry,  or  foreign  air¬ 
craft,  to  use  its  airports  or  to  overfly  its 
country  to  carry  passengers  or  import  from 
or  export  to  Cuba  any  items  so  long  as  it  is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime,  or  any  other 
Communist  regime,  unless  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  such  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Reports  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
within  seven  days  of  submission  to  the  com¬ 
mittees  and  shall  contain  a  statement  by  the 
President  of  the  reasons  for  such  determina¬ 
tion.  The  restrictions  contained  in  this 


paragraph  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

“‘(3)  As  an  additional  means  of  imple¬ 
menting  and  carrying  into  effect  the  policy 
of  paragraphs  (a)  (1)  and  (a)  (2),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  a  total  embargo  upon  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

“‘(4)  No  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  make  any  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  to  any  international  organization 
or  program  for  financing  projects  of  eco¬ 
nomic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba.’  ” 

On  page  13,  line  20,  strike  the  “‘(2)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  (5)  ’  ”. 

(Mr.  BATTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  should  not  be  too  contro¬ 
versial  because  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
hand  from  Frederick  G.  Dutton,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State.  Some  time  ago 
a  group  of  our  colleagues  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  asking  him  about  free 
world  shipping  that  was  presently  going 
into  Cuba.  I  have  the  letter,  which  is 
dated  August  16,  and  it  states  in  part: 

After  consideration  at  the  White  House, 
the  letter  signed  by  you  and  your  colleagues 
concerning  free  world  trade  and  shipping 
with  Cuba  has  been  sent  to  this  department 
for  reply.  As  you  are  aware  from  his  many 
statements  on  the  subject,  your  views  are 
in  accord  with  those  of  the  President  on  the 
goal  of  isolating  Cuba  from  the  economic 
life  of  the  free  world. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  times  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  I  have  found  ourselves  in 
£t^T00IT16nt 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  As  a  matter  of  clar¬ 
ification,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or 
not  the  sentence  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  substitute  is  not  already  con¬ 
tained  almost  in  the  same  words  in  the 
bill  pending  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
refer  to  page  13. 

Mi-.  BATTIN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  it  is,  and  the  language  was 
submitted  in  the  committee  and  accepted 
by  the  committee,  by  our  colleague  and 
a  very  interested  citizen,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  The  reason 
for  striking  out  the  language  in  my 
amendment  was  to  have  continuity  of 
the  numbering  of  the  sections  and  for 
no  other  reason. 

I  will  say  further,  Mr.  Fascell’s 
amendment  does  not  go  as  far  as  this 
one,  particularly  the  language  dealing 
with  aircraft.  We  find  that  the  Cabana 
Airlines,  along  with  others,  are  using 
flights  as  a  means  of  moving  agents  in 
and  out  of  this  hemisphere.  This  is  the 
means  that  the  Communists  are  using 
to  move  people  from  Cuba  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  then  into  Central  and  South 
America. 

There  has  been  complete  harmony  on 
the  floor  today  when  Cuba  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  Everybody  wants  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  Now  we  have  that  opportunity. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  is  about 
the  same  the  House  adopted  last  year  in 
the  appropriations  act.  I  am  sure  the 
impression  was  left  with  the  Members — 
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it  was  with  me — that  this  would  do  the 
job.  The  reason  I  wrote  the  letter  to 
the  President  and  as  stated  in  the  reply 
it  did  not  do  the  job.  About  50  percent 
of  the  ships  going  into  Cuba  today  are 
free- world  ships,  the  primary  ones  being 
the  British  fleet,  the  Greek,  Italians  and 
the  Norwegians.  It  was  stated  in  the 
letter  I  have  referred  to  that  it  was 
not  a  violation  of  the  language  of  the 
appropriation  act,  for  these  ships  were 
going  to  Cuba  empty  and  carrying  Cu¬ 
ban  exports  away  from  the  island.  This, 
again,  is  the  reason  for  the  amendment 
so  we  can  stop  the  flow  in  and  out  of 
Cuba.  You  cannot  have  an  economic 
blockade  when  in  fact  the  people  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  our  aid  program 
are  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Cubans. 

The  amendment  gives  the  President 
the  opportunity,  if  he  feels  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  to  go  ahead  and  allow  ships  to 
trade  with  Cuba.  He  can  so  state. 

I  do  urge  your  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
stopped  free-world  shipping  to  Cuba. 

Should  the  amendment  fail  it  would 
mean  a  reversal  of  the  basic  position  of 
this  House  a  year  ago. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROGERS  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man',  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Fascell:  Immediately  after  “ships”  each 
place  it  appears  insert  “or  aircraft". 

Amend  subparagraph  (iii)  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(iii)  Any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities.” 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  for  some  number  of  months  now 
I  have  imposed  upon  the  patience  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  in  order  to 
discuss  Cuba  and  the  problems  that  we 
face.  I  have  been  very  grateful  to  the 
membership  for  your  bearing  with  me 
and  those  of  us  in  Florida  who  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  concerned  because  Cuba  is 
closest  to  us,  not  that  all  Americans  are 
not  concerned  about  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  in  hope  that  if  adopted,  it 
will  provide  the  incentive  for  foreign 
nations  to  cease  trading  with  Communist 
Cuba. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figures  obtained 
from  naval  intelligence  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Administration  that  free  world  ship¬ 
ping  to  Cuba  has  been  increasing 
steadily  over  that  of  Russian  shipping 
since  April  of  this  year,  and  that  the 
trend  in  this  increase  became  clear  much 
earlier  in  the  year.  In  view  of  these 
continual  reports,  I  feel  that  all  foreign 
aid  to  any  country  doing  trade  or  fur¬ 
nishing  assistance  to  Communist  Cuba 
should  be  ended. 

Some  facts  and  figures  should  bear  out 
this  proposal.  Since  the  beginning  to 
this  year  numerous  free  world  nations 
have  allowed  their  flag  ships  to  carry 
Russian  and  Soviet  bloc  goods  to  Cuba. 
The  leaders  in  this  shipping  to  Cuba  have 
been  as  follows:  Britain  80  trips,  Greece 
63  trips,  Lebanon  31  trips,  Norway  10 


trips,  and  Italy  10  trips;  to  name  just 
a  few  of  the  free  world  shippers  to  Com¬ 
munist  Cuba.  I  find  it  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  these  five  countries  mentioned 
specifically  received  in  fiscal  year  1962 
some  $222,400,000  in  outright  grants 
through  our  foreign  aid  program,  and 
yet  thwarted  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  by  continuing  to  ship  to 
Cuba  and  prolonging  Red  domination  of 
that  island.  Is  this  what  the  United 
States  should  expect  from  its  allies? 

The  United  States  has  long  been  a 
world  leader  in  subsidizing  the  nations 
of  the  world  with  her  benevolent  help¬ 
ing  hand.  The  motto  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been,  “We  ask  not  what  can 
you  do  for  us,  but  rather  what  can  we 
do  for  you?”  We  often  seem  to  hand  out 
millions  of  dollars  in  yearly  grants  to 
countries  with  military  and  economic 
needs,  and  yet  have  little  response  to  our 
needs  from  these  same  nations.  The  up¬ 
shot  of  this  approach  is  shown  in  the 
way  the  free  world  nations  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  trade  with  Communist  Cuba. 
These  countries  are  supposed  to  be  our 
allies — why  do  they  continue  to  act 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere?  Why  do  they 
continue  to  keep  Cuba  supplied  with 
goods  that  keep  communism  alive?  Why 
do  they  who  say  they  abhor  Communist 
domination  foster  its  growth  by  contin¬ 
uing  shipping  to  Cuba?  If  we  continue 
to  give  and  give  to  nations  who  have  not 
the  same  goals  of  freedom  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  act  against  communism  in  this 
hemisphere,  then  we  are  subsidizing 
those  who  in  effect  are  aiding  Castro  and 
communism,  which  is  clearly  against  our 
own  foreign  policy  and  best  interests. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  will  effec¬ 
tively  cause  a  ban  on  trade  with  Cuba 
by  free  world  nations,  and  hopefully  will 
give  impetus  to  the  economic  collapse  of 
that  Red  island,  which  in  the  long  run 
will  end  Communist  tyranny  and  restore 
freedom  and  democracy  to  that  country. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

I  have  gone  over  both  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  now,  and  I  certainly  feel  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  as  amended 
by  my  amendment  will  do  this.  It  says 
we  do  not  want  any  aid  to  any  country 
which  will  allow  its  ships  or  its  airplanes 
to  go  into  or  from  Cuba  taking  any 
equipment,  any  materials,  or  any  goods. 

There  is  no  point  in  our  giving  aid  to 
countries  which  are  helping  to  build 
communism  in  this  hemisphere. 

Let  me  just  give  you  quickly  2  or  3 
facts  that  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
in  adopting  this  amendment:  January, 
overall  world  shipping  this  year  down  to 
12  ships.  Russian  ships  were  35.  Look 
what  has  happened.  In  February  allied 
shipping  started  at  19,  went  up  to  28  in 
March,  37  in  April,  44  in  May,  and  43 
in  June,  and  it  is  continuing.  If  we  will 
adopt  my  amendment,  reject  the  sub¬ 
stitute  and  adopt  the  Fascell  amend¬ 
ment,  we  will  stop  this,  and  this  is  what 
we  ought  to  do.  I  hope  this  House  will 
join  in  telling  these  nations,  “We  are  not 
going  to  give  you  aid  to  help  build  com¬ 
munism  in  Cuba.” 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  has  he  had  the  benefit  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  language  of  the  substitute 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes;  I 
have. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Am  I  correct  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  under  the  language  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  there  is  a  60-day  waiting  period 
to  get  any  action  from  any  allies  who 
might  be  involved? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct.  This  is  not  what 
causes  me  concern.  This  amendment 
provides  60  days  to  tell  our  own  allies 
that  we  want  them  to  stop  shipping  to 
Cuba  and  do  it  quickly.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  unreasonable. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Has  the  gentleman 
examined  the  language  that  deals  with 
the  proscription  on  economic,  assistance? 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  or 
not  the  economic  assistance  program 
does  or  does  not  apply  to  ships  in  the 
language  of  the  substitute? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  It  appears 
to  me  that  in  the  language  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  it  applies  to  airports,  therefore  it 
avoids  in  paragraph  2  the  question  of 
shipping. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTTN.  The  gentleman  did  not 
look  at  it  very  closely. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes,  I  have 
read  it  closely,  especially  paragraph  2. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  ship 
dock  at  an  airport.  This  becomes  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing.  I  do  not  see  anything 
further  in  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
that  prohibits  any  further  action  of  waiv¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  talking 
about  using  a  battleax,  contained  in 
the  substitute,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
go  one  step  further.  _ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  the  point  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  brought  up.  The 
Fascell  amendment  says  this  is  to  be  the 
law.  In  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
there  is  this  waiver. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Section  614  would  al¬ 
low  the  waiver. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  on  his  interpretation 
as  between  the  two  amendments.  Fur¬ 
ther,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
paragraph  2,  if  you  will  read  it,  you  will 
find  these  words: 

No  economic  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
to  any  country  which  sells,  furnishes,  or  per¬ 
mits  any  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
or  foreign  aircraft  to  use  its  airports  or  to 
overfly  its  country  to  carry  passengers  or 
import  or  export  to  Cuba. 

The  gentleman  has  left  out  “port.” 
The  gentleman  has  put  in  airports,  but 
ships  do  not  use  airports.  So  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  defective. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  says  ships  under  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  that  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is,  to 
use  its  airports  or  overfly  the  country. 
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Of  course,  ships  do  not  do  that,  so  the 
substitute  is  defective.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  means  well,  I  know,  but  I  would 
hope  you  would  vote  for  my  amendment 
and  against  the  substitute  and  then  for 
the  Fascell  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  warmly  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers] 
for  this  amendment  and  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Fascell]  for  the  amendment  which 
he  has  sought  to  be  amended  and  I 
heartily  associate  myself  with  both  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gehtleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  hope¬ 
fully  to  clarify  perhaps  the  procedural 
aspect  of  the  situation  and  also  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the  statements  already 
made  with  regard  to  the  respective 
amendments,  and  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Battin  substitute, 
as  a  stronger  measure  as  compared  to 
both  the  Fascell  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers.]  For 
these  following  reasons:  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  drafted  in  keeping  with  the 
language  contained  in  and  passed  by  this 
Committee,  so  far  as  I  know,  unani¬ 
mously  last  session,  as  written  into  the 
appropriations  bill  and  it  was  drafted 
on  the  basis  of  section  107  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  actions 
relating  to  appropriations — but  with 
needed  strengthening  amendments. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  draftsmanship 
of  the  legislation. 

The  amendment  is  stronger.  It  covers 
all  aircraft,  not  only  those  registered 
with  the  air  recipient  country.  It  covers 
trade  from  as  well  as  to  Cuba  by  any 
such  nations. 

Now  it  has  been  said,  60  days  should 
be  given  to  the  administration  to  let 
these  other  countries  conform.  Under 
last  year’s  bill,  they  have  had  a  year  to 
conform.  What  we  are  complaining 
about,  and  why  we  have  drafted  this 
amendment  in  the  form  we  have,  and  the 
Fascell  amendment  and  the  Rogers 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  not 
accomplish  that,  is  to  require  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  acknowledge  and  carry  out 
what  the  Congress  intended  before,  but 
perhaps  defectively  stated,  giving  the 
President  an  out  whereby  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  use  his  dis¬ 
cretion — which  he  has  done — and  not 
enforce  what  I  believe  to  be  the  clear 
intent  stated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — no  aid  to  any  country 
that  trades  with  Cuba.  You  do  not  need 
60  days  more.  It  has  been  in  excess  of 
a  year  since  Congress  spoke  for  an  aid 
ban  to  trade-with-Cuba  nations  in  1962. 

What  does  the  Fascell  amendment  and 
the  Rogers  amendment  to  it  do  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  substitute?  Well,  the 
door  is  wide  open  for  the  President  to  do 
nothing;  what  he  has  done  all  last  year, 
and  that  is  little  or  nothing.  That  is 


what  the  complaint  is.  The  Battin 
amendment  strengthens  the  present  law. 

But  the  substitute  provides  that  the 
President  shall  conform  to  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  and  shall  not  be  able  to 
waive  that  announced  intent  pursuant  to 
section  614.  Section  614  permits  the 
President  to  waive,  despite  what  the 
Congress  said  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
to  waive  that  intent  and  purpose,  as  he 
sees  fit  to  do. 

The  amendment  proposed,  the  substi¬ 
tute  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Battin]  has  the  objective  of  pre¬ 
venting  section  614  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to,  in  effect,  repeal  what 
the  Congress  says  the  President  should 
do  in  the  first  instance — that  is,  cut  off 
aid  to  any  country  that  trades  with 
Cuba. 

Let  me  say  further,  the  question  was 
asked  with  regard  to  paragraphs  3  and 
4  of  the  amendment,  that  no  funds  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
make  any  voluntary  contributions  to  any 
international  organization  or  program 
for  financing  projects  of  economic  or 
technical  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

Now  this  corrects  a  very  significant 
technical  error  made,  in  my  opinion,  by 
the  committee.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  be  kind  enough  to  look 
at  the  committee  report  at  page  71,  sec¬ 
tion  620,  the  chairman  I  am  sure  will  see 
in  drafting  the  amendment  adopted  in 
committee  to  the  basic  1961  act  that  the 
“No  funds  provided  under  this  act”  re¬ 
lating  to  the  United  Nations,  in  effect, 
going  to  Cuba  that  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  says  as  follows  and  I  quote : 

As  an  additional  means  of  implementing 
and  carying  into  effect  the  policy  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  total  embargo 
upon  all  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba. 

What  does  that  have  to  do  with  the 
United  Nations  and  international  orga¬ 
nizations?  What  has  happened  is  that 
if  this  substitute  does  not  pass,  from 
the  manner  in  which  this  legislation  is 
drafted,  you  are  going  to  take  the  heart 
right  out  of  the  President’s  power  to  im¬ 
pose  an  embargo  by  relating  it  back  to 
the  United  Nations  instead  of  the  trade 
aspects  in  the  first  sentence.  This  is 
cured  by  the  Battin  but  not  the  Fascell 
amendment.  So  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  is  that  unless  this  substitute  is 
adopted,  the  very  heart  of  the  embargo 
is  going  to  be  cut  right  out  from  under 
the  President  and  his  power  to  exercise 
it.  In  addition  to  that,  the  substitute 
does  not  only  provide  for  a  ban  so  long 
as  the  “Castro  regime”  is  in  power  in 
Cuba — and  this  is  important,  because  we 
do  not  know  how  long  Castro  will  be 
there,  but  we  know  the  Communists  will 
probably  be  there  a  long  time  unless 
something  is  done  about  it — the  Battin 
amendment  provides  not  only  for 
“Castro”  but  for  “any  Communist  re¬ 
gime  in  Cuba,”  that  the  President  shall 
have  this  power  to  cut  off  aid  to  coun¬ 
tries  doing  business  with  Cuba. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry.  I  have  earlier  pointed  out  that  on 
any  further  requests  for  extensions  of 
time  we  would  object,  and  I  now  object. 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

(Mr.  STINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.). 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
must  take  steps  to  effect  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  measures  against  Castro’s  Cuba. 
The  substitute  would  accomplish  this 
purpose  much  more  completely. 

The  Communist  stranglehold  on  Cuba 
continues  unabated.  This  substitute 
amendment  will  provide  a  nonmilitary 
restriction  on  trade  with  Cuba.  It  will 
also  be  effective  in  preventing  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  personnel  into  and  out  of 
Cuba. 

Cuba’s  economic  life  is  vitally  de¬ 
pendent  on  certain  major  exports,  and  a 
vast  number  of  imports.  The  current 
difficulties  in  the  realization  of  its  ambi¬ 
tious  industrialization  program  show 
that  the  country  is  extremely  vulnerable 
to  any  interruption  of  the  flow  of  foreign 
trade.  Whenever  it  has  been  possible  to 
collect  facts  on  Cuban  trade,  it  has  be¬ 
come  abundantly  clear  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  is  unable  to  supply  all  the 
basic  essentials  so  desperately  needed  by 
Cuba. 

In  pre-Castro  days,  the  United  States 
functioned  as  major  supplier  and  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Cuban  needs  and  exports.  Now 
that  the  U.S.  embargo  on  Cuban  exports 
and  imports  is  in  operation,  and  the  Sino- 
Soviet  world  cannot  supply  Cuba’s  needs, 
many  free  world  countries  have  stepped 
in  to  take  a  percentage  of  Cuban  trade. 

The  United  States  has  asked  its  free 
world  partners  to  assist  in  enforcing  the 
embargo,  but  significant  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  free  world  countries  has 
been  disappointing.  There  are  66  free 
world  countries  trading  with  Castro,  and 
54  of  these  countries  are  receiving  some 
form  of  American  foreign  aid.  Nations 
of  the  free  world  have  also  provided  the 
bulk  of  the  shipping  to  Cuba  in  recent 
months. 

On  Monday,  August  19,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers],  indicated 
that  since  April  the  free  world  countries 
have  sent  more  ships  to  Cuba  than  have 
the  Russians. 

Shipping  to  Cuba 

Free  Rus- 


world 

sian 

January _ 

-  -  .  12 

35 

February-  _ _  _ 

--  19 

34 

March-  _ 

.  -  28 

32 

April _ _  _ _ 

_  37 

27 

May _ - _  _  _ 

_-  .  44 

38 

June__  _  __ 

_  43 

31 

July  (incomplete) _ 

-  -.  28 

23 

In  addition,  Spain  and  Mexico  are 
currently  flying  their  transport  aircraft 
into  Cuba,  and  British  Guinea  is  negoti¬ 
ating  an  air  link  with  Cuba. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
stiflle  the  Communist  dictatorship  in 
Cuba  would  be  to  eliminate  trade  by  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  to  which  we 
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are  giving  our  foreign  aid.  If  we  were 
to  ask  nations  in  the  free  world  to  stop 
trading  and  shipping  to  Cuba,  some  of 
their  reactions  might  be  negative.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  attach  a  few  strings  to  our 
foreign  aid  to  these  countries,  I  believe 
that  very  rapidly  we  would  see  an  al¬ 
most  complete  cessation  of  trade  by  the 
free  world  with  Cuba. 

It  seems  inconsistent  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  that  we  should  help 
finance  and  support  those  nations  who 
are  trading  and  shipping  to  Cuba  for 
profit.  This  is  a  peaceful,  nonmilitary, 
positive  action,  and  it  will  be  effective  in 
curtailing  communism  in  Cuba.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  kind  of  positive  leadership 
will  be  applauded  by  both  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  those  nations 
throughout  the  world  who  believe  that 
communism  should  be  stopped. 

The  Communist  bloc  countries  would, 
indeed,  have  a  difficult  time  in  providing 
the  current  volume  of  trade  to  Cuba.  If 
the  aircraft  of  those  nations  who  are 
receiving  American  aid  did  not  fly  into 
Cuba,  the  flow  of  Communist  agents  to 
the  free  world  would  be  greatly  curtailed. 

The  substitute  amendment  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  American  taxpayers’ 
money  from  going  to  those  nations  who 
would  knowingly  help  to  preserve  a  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship  which  is  just  90  miles 
from  our  shores. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
looked  over  the  three  amendments,  and 
I  think  the  Fascell  amendment  as  per¬ 
fected  by  the  Rogers  amendment  will  do 
exactly  what  is  needed  with  respect  to 
trade  with  Cuba.  I  think  the  amende 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  as  amended  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
is  strong  and  will  be  effective.  There¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  Fas¬ 
cell  amendment  as  amended  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell], 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  had  it. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Battin  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  136,  noes 
176. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FASCELL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Fascell:  Amend  the 
Fascell  amendment,  as  amended,  by  insert¬ 
ing  immediately  before  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence: 


“The  restrictions  contained  in  this  section 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  act  or  in  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law.” 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
getting  to  the  crux  of  the  real  difference 
between  the  substitute  and  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  i£  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  write  into 
the  law  meaningful  and  mandatory  re¬ 
strictions  on  trading  by  other  nations 
that  receive  our  aid  with  Cuba  or  not. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  mandatory  restriction. 
Without  it,  such  mandate  will  not  exist 
and  the  status  quo  will  prevail. 

If  that  is  not  done,  of  course,  what 
you  are  going  to  end  up  with  is  exactly 
what  we  have  now.  That  is  what  the 
problem  is.  You  are  going  to  end  up 
with  precisely  the  situation  you  have 
now,  with  the  President  in  his  discretion 
waiving  the  Fascell  amendment.  That 
is  all  he  has  to  do,  and  in  his  discretion 
he  can  do  that  if  he  wants  to  do  it.  He 
waives  it.  The  Congress  is  not  saying  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  stop  sending  any  money  aid  to 
any  country  that  continues  to  trade  with 
Cuba.  We  are  not  saying  that  at  all 
under  the  Fascell  amendment. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  a  question. 
I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  Battin 
amendment,  but  as  I  heard  it  read  it 
seems  to  me  it  did  have  within  itself 
such  a  provision.  If  we  were  to  adopt 
this  amendment  we  would  have  a  much 
more  restrictive  situation  than  we  would 
have  had  under  the  Battin  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  not  necessarily  true, 
not  under  the  present  law,  section  614, 
and  the  Battin  amendment  was  drafted 
in  exactly  the  same  language  as  my 
amendment.  We  are  attempting  to  put 
in  the  Fascell  amendment  the  restric¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  Battin  amend¬ 
ment,  the  same  paragraph  the  gentle¬ 
man  referred  to,  which  added  that  the 
President  shall  notify  the  respective 
committees  if  trade  is  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue.  The  President  had  to  take  official 
action.  The  restrictions  contained  in 
this  paragraph  I  am  offering  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  So  the  objective  is  to  prevent  the 
President  from  doing  exactly  what  he 
has  been  doing  under  the  present  law 
that  has  been  so  ineffective. 

I  think  the  House  made  a  mistake  in 
not  accepting  the  Battin  amendment.  It 
is  a  strong  amendment,  and  I  think  it 
would  do  the  job,  not  half  a  job.  The 
Fascell-Rogers  amendment  if  adopted 
does  a  half  job.  The  amendment  with 
this  additional  amendment  I  propose  will 
put  some  of  the  teeth  back  into  what 
was  previously  the  Battin  amendment  by 
making  the  prohibition  against  aid  go¬ 
ing  to  countries  that  trade  with  Cuba 
mandatory. 


August  22 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  Battin  amend¬ 
ment  contained  a  waiver  provision, 
where  the  President  had  to  make  a  pos¬ 
itive  determination  in  order  to  waive 
the  provisions,  but  now  if  you  would  at¬ 
tach  this  to  the  Fascell  amendment 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  circum¬ 
stances,  not  even  if  the  President  affirm¬ 
atively  declared  it  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  could 
waive  the  provisions.  I  think  it  goes  too 
far. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  does  exactly  what 
has  to  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  tighten 
up  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  past. 
The  President  under  the  present  law  and 
the  Fascell  amendment  makes  a  deter¬ 
mination  it  is  all  right  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  give  aid  to  these 
countries  even  though  they  continue  to 
trade  with  Cuba  because  the  Executive 
considers  it  is  in  the  “national  interest.” 
Well,  now,  we  might  as  well  not  pass  any 
amendment  unless  my  amendment  is 
adopted  to  it.  We  passed  amendments 
to  the  appropriations  bill  last  year  and 
these  amendments  were  fashioned  to 
some  extent  as  is  the  Fascell  amend¬ 
ment,  but  we  find  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  effect  ignored  them.  They  said 
we  are  conforming  to  the  law  because 
we  have  this,  we  have  section  614  that  is 
a  part  of  the  existing  law,  that  if  the 
President  decides  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  he  may  waive  this  prohibition 
or  any  other.  So  all  the  President  did 
was  to  waive  it.  He  said  it  was  in  the 
national  interest  and  he  waived  it. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  shipping  with 
Cuba  today  is  through  free  world  ships — 
50  percent  of  the  ships  continue  to  be 
free  world  ships.  That  in  itself  proves 
that  the  present  wording,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  the  Fascell  wording,  is  not 
going  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  assistance  to  nations  who  trade 
and  allow  these  subversives  to  go  into 
Cuba  through  the  use  of  airlines  from 
Mexico  and  from  Spain,  and  let  these 
subversives  go  to  Cuba  and  be  trained 
to  the  extent  that  the  Selden  committee 
found  and  the  Stennis  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  found,  despite  the  resolution,  passed 
by  Congress  in  September  of  last  year, 
that  these  subversive  activities  have  been 
gaining  so  fast  that  it  is  now  against 
the  best  interests  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  So  if  you  want  an 
amendment  with  teeth  in  it,  you  will 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  disagree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  His 
amendment  could  injure-NATO  and  the 
vital  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  substitute,  on  which  we 
have  already  acted,  there  appeared  the 
language,  “unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  such  determi¬ 
nation  to  the  respective  committees  of 
the  House.”  There  is  a  similar  waiver 
provision  under  existing  law,  and  I  stated 
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in  response  to  the  inquiry  from  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  that  I  make  no  change 
in  that. 

When  we  wrote  the  embargo  provision 
in  this  law  the  law  also  contained  the 
waiver  provisions  under  section  614  and 
yet  the  President  imposed  the  embargo. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  oifered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  is  to  strike  out  the 
application  of  section  614 — that  is  what 
he  says — notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
that  this  inflexibility  would  force  the 
stopping  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  a  stanch 
U.S.  ally  who  was  not  able  to  immediately 
stop  one  of  its  chartered  vessels  from  en¬ 
tering  Cuba.  Thus  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  dangerous.  The  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  is  not  necessary, 
because  under  section  614  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  the  President  now  has  to  make 
the  determination  for  a  waiver  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  security. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  do  not  have  the  Bat- 
tin  amendment  before  us.  We  have  the 
Rodgers-Fascell  amendment  before  us. 
Let  us  tighten  this  us  to  where  we  have 
some  meaning.  Let  us  mean  what  we 
say  and  say  what  we  mean  for  once. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  amply  clear.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
section  614  as  they  apply  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
his  judgment  as  to  what  is  best  in  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I. ask,  therefore,  that  my  col¬ 
league’s  amendment  to  my  amendment 
be  defeated  and  my  amendment  allowing 
us  to  take  further  strong  economic  action 
against  the  Communist  Government  of 
Cuba  be  adopted. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  happens  to  be  a 
subject  that  interests  me.  I  am  unable 
to  follow  the  subject  as  it  has  proceeded. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  original  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
a  specific  question.  Under  the  language 
of  his  amendment,  if  a  nation  chooses  to 
trade  with  Cuba,  can  it  receive  aid  under 
this  bill  under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Only  if  the  President 
determines  that  it  is  in  the  national 
security  interest.  The  difference  is, 
however,  that  my  amendment  has  no 
waiver ;  that  waiver  is  contained  in  pres¬ 
ent  law,  whereas  under  the  Battin  sub¬ 
stitute  a  waiver  was  written  into  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  We  are  not 
now  considering  the  Battin  substitute? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Therefore, 
under  the  gentleman’s  amendment  as  it 
is  presently  written,  if*  the  President 
wishes  for  any  reason  to  determine  that 
it  is  for  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
any  nation  receiving  aid  can  trade  with 
Cuba.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  Only  for  national 
security  interests.  In  any  event  we  can¬ 


not  stop  any  country  from  trading.  We 
can  only  stop  our  aid. 

The  only  additional  remark  I  would 
make  is  that  this  is  the  same  criterion 
that  was  proposed  in  the  Battin  substi¬ 
tute.  There  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Now  I  should  like  to 
ask  this  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer],  In  the  Fascell  amend¬ 
ment  as  amended  by  your  amendment, 
can  any  nation  receiving  aid  trade  with 
Cuba  under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Under  the  present 
law,  if  it  is  in  the  national  interest,  it 
can  be,  and  that  is  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Under  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  if  adopted,  can 
the  President  make  a  determination  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Under  my  amend¬ 
ment,  no — under  the  Fascell  amendment, 
yes. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  think  we  are  playing 
on  words  here,  but  it  becomes  important 
at  this  point  because  in  the  language  of 
section  164  and  also,  I  believe,  in  the 
language  of  the  Battle  Act,  it  refers  to 
national  interest.  In  the  amendment  I 
offered,  it  does  not  refer  to  the  national 
interest  but  it  refers  to  national  security, 
which  makes  to  me  a  substantial  amount 
of  difference. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  But  as  I 
understand  it,  we  are  not  dealing  now 
with  that  distinction.  On  the  one  hand, 
if  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  is  accepted,  the 
presidential  determination  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  matters;  do  I  understand  that 
that  is  correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  My  amendment  gives 
the  direction  to  the  President  and  states 
specifically  that  trade  shall  not  continue 
with  Cuba  by  nations  that  get  United 
States  freedom  dollars  to  trade  with 
Communists.  That  is  what  it  does  and 
it  does  not  permit  the  Executive  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  as  they  have  been  doing  all 
this  year  despite  the  fact  that  we  wrote 
into  the  appropriation  bill  in  the  last 
session,  to  continue  to  give  aid  to  coun¬ 
tries  trading  with  Cuba.  It  closes  the 
loophole. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Therefore,  as  I  see  it 
in  voting  on  your  amendment,  it  is  a 
determination  by  this  Congress  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  most  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est — the  posibility  of  nations  who  receive 
our  aid  trading  with  Cuba — or  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  our  dollars  which  we  give  in 
aid  being  used  by  nations  to  trade  with 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer  and 
Mr.  Fascell. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  162,  noes 
161. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes  no. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  my  under¬ 
standing  is,  after  checking  at  the  desk, 
there  are  16  amendments,  13  of  which 
would  require  individual  action.  In  all 
my  time  here  I  have  attempted,  whether 
in  the  majority  or  minority,  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  I  intend  to  continue  in  that 
fashion.  But  I  must  say  that  with  those 
amendments,  many  of  which  are  very 
important  and  on  which  Members  want 
to  speak,  to  undertake  to  consider  them 
all  tonight,  when  we  could  meet  again 
tomorrow  and  in  the  time  that  would  be 
afforded  continue  with  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  very  important  meas¬ 
ure,  that  I  cannot  go  along  and  agree  to 
that  unanimous  consent  request;  and  so, 
therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  not  sug¬ 
gested  any  limitation  of  time,  but  merely 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mx-.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  respond  to  the  gentleman,  I  have 
been  around  here  just  a  little  while. 
Once  you  get  that  unanimous-consent 
request  through,  then  if  you  see  fit  you 
can  move  to  shut  off  debate  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto;  and  if  you 
have  the  votes  to  do  it  then,  of  course, 
you  could  roll  over  us  and  that  would 
end  the  show. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  13,  line  12,  strike  out  “first”  and  insert 
“second”. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
will  take  just  a  moment.  I  should  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  would 
accept  this  amendment  because  other¬ 
wise  I  am  afraid  that  the  whole  Cuban 
program  as  it  relates  to  the  President’s 
power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  total 
embargo  is  going  right  down  the  drain. 
The  reason  is,  if  you  look  on  page  71  of 
the  report  you  will  see  this  sentence: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
act  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba:  nor 
shall  any  such  assistance  be  furnished  to 
any  country  which  furnishes  assistance  to 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba  unless  the 
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President  determines  that  such  assistance  is 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Following  this  is  the  President’s  em¬ 
bargo  powers  under  present  law  but  as 
amended  these  powers  are  out  of  place 
and  refer  to  the  wrong  sentence  in  the 
amended  version. 

Now,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  added  a  sentence  to  that  section  620 
relating  to  the  United  Nations  going  to 
Cuba.  The  sentence  that  follows  the 
amendment  sentence  deals  with  the  dis¬ 
cretion  for  an  embargo.  So,  that  you 
cannot  have  an  embargo  at  all  unless 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to  because  the 
embargo  sentence  refers  to  the  “preced¬ 
ing  sentence”  and  refers  to,  although 
it  has  no  relationship  to,  the  presently 
amended  U.N.  sentence  to  which  it  re¬ 
fers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  have  examined  the 
gentleman’s  amendment.  I  think  there 
is  enough  room  in  this  Cuban  situation 
for  all  of  the  Florida  Representatives  to 
get  some  credit.  So,  we  will  accept  the 
gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  credit. 
I  just  wish  you  had  accepted  the  other 
amendment  too  to  make  the  trade  ban 
on  Cuba  effective  by  cutting  off  all  aid 
to  nations  trading  with  Cuba  on  a  man¬ 
datory  rather  than  discretionary  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  304.  Section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  suspension  of  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  clause  (2),  immediately  after 
“operational  conditions,”,  insert  "or  has 
taken  other  actions,”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “equitable  and  speedy 
compensation  for  such  property  in  convert¬ 
ible  foreign  exchange”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “speedy  compensation  for  such 
property  in  convertible  foreign'  exchange 
equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof”. 

Sec.  305.  Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
certain  assistance  to  Communist  countries, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  period  after  “Union  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republics”  the  following:  “(including 
its  captive  constituent  republics)  ”, 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  committee  for  adopting 
the  amendment  to  section  620(f),  the 
purpose  of  which  is  clearly  to  identify 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  colonial  power  and 
to  recognize  the  unremitting  struggles 
for  national  independence  carried  on  by 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  non-Russian 
republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  very  significant  amendment. 

It  can  have  far-reaching  political  ef¬ 
fects  in  support  of  peace  with  freedom. 


There  is  real  drama  in  this  committee 
finding,  as  the  committee  report  on  page 
32  points  out,  because  it  gives  open  and 
official  announcement  to  the  fact  that 
our  Government  regards  the  Soviet 
Union  for  what  it  is — an  evil  prison 
house  for  many  once  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nations. 

That  is  what  the  committee  means 
when  it  refers  to  the  captive  republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  amendment  serves  to  undo  some 
of  the  damage  done  to  our  national  pres¬ 
tige  and  to  our  historic  role  in  support 
of  national  independence  movements 
caused  by  the  ill-advised  letter  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  which 
the  Secretary  put  himself  on  record  as 
a  defender  of  Russian  imperialism. 

The  letter  to  which  I  refer  was  sent  by 
Secretary  Rusk  in  opposition  to  the  then 
pending  resolutions  to  establish  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  observe  that 
much  of  the  current  suspicions  which 
attach  to  our  foreign  policy  motives, 
arose  from  the  repercussions  to  the  Rusk 
letter. 

In  that  letter  Secretary  Rusk  held  that 
such  nations  as  Ukraine,  Georgia,  and 
Armenia  were  historic  parts  of  a  Russian 
state — the  Soviet  Union — and  for  our 
Government  to  take  note  of  the  national 
independence  movements  in  those  na¬ 
tions,  would  offend  Russian  sensitivities. 

The  implications  of  such  thinking  are 
all  too  obvious,  particularly  to  scholars 
of  international  political  affairs. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  among  inter¬ 
ested  groups  here  at  home  as  well  as 
among  our  proven  friends  and  allies 
abroad,  questions  arose  as  to  what  sort 
of  deal  had  been  made,  or  was  in  the 
making,  with  imperial  Russia  to  work 
out  a  formal  status  quo  which  would  put 
an  official  stamp  of  approval  on  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  one  third  of  the  human  family. 

Moreover,  we  need  look  no  further 
than  the  Rusk  letter  for  a  basic  source 
of  public  suspicion  about  some  sort  of 
hidden  political  deal  concealed  behind 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Policy  positions  announced  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  are  not  expected  to  be 
arrived  at  without  due  and  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  facts  and  conse¬ 
quences  involved. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Secretary  Rusk 
has  not  withdrawn  or  repudiated  his 
letter  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Nevertheless,  these  circumstances 
serve  to  underscore  the  importance  of  the 
committee  amendment  to  section  620(f). 

I  hope  the  Secretary  will  take  proper 
note  of  the  cogent  observations  on  this 
issue  contained  in  the  committee  report 
and  that  he  will  be  guided  accordingly. 

There  is  another  noteworthy  feature 
attached  to  this  committee  amendment. 

It  does  not  cost  the  taxpayer  1  penny. 

Moreover,  it  could,  over  the  long  run, 
lead  the  way  to  lifting  the  heavy  burden 
of  taxes  from  the  backs  of  our  people. 

I  say  this  because  it  is  no  secret  that 
over  60  percent  of  the  annual  tax  burden 
is  attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
threat  posed  to  our  survival  and  that  of 
our  allies  by  imperial  Russia. 


If  the  Russians  were  relieved  of  their 
imperial  power  by  the  process  of  internal 
political  pressures  leading  to  dismem¬ 
berment  of  their  empire,  the  threat  to 
our  survival  would  pass  into  history. 

This  is  no  idle  hope.  The  signs  of  the 
times  put  the  stamp  of  reality  upon  this 
prospect. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  Moscow -Peiping  dispute. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  if  this  dis¬ 
pute  is  real  and  unhealable  by  Marxist 
magic,  the  Russians  are  in  serious  trou¬ 
ble. 

Some  observers  even  argue  that  the 
United  States  cannot  stand  on  the  side¬ 
lines  of  this  dispute,  that  we  must  take 
sides  and  that  imperial  Russia  would  be 
easier  to  live  with  than  an  aggressive, 
expansive  Red  China. 

This  kind  of  loose  and  naive  thinking 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble 
we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

The  facts  are  that  the  United  States 
can  reach  no  profitable  or  lasting  agree¬ 
ment  with  either  side  engaged  in  this 
dispute. 

Both  are  dedicated  to  burying  us. 
They  only  disagree  on  the  means  to  be 
used  for  the  burial  ceremony. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  increasing 
signs  that  the  Moscow-Peiping  dispute 
can  ripen  into  circumstances  leading  to 
the  political  dismemberment  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  concealed  their 
real  quarrel  with  Moscow  under  heavy 
barrages  of  dialectical  invective. 

Stripped  of  all  the  doubletalk,  what 
the  Red  Chinese  are  really  demanding 
from  the  Russians  is  the  status  of  equals 
in  the  international  conspiracy  and  the 
corresponding  abolition  of  Russian  racial 
superiority  in  the  affairs  of  international 
communism. 

This  hard  and  fixed  discrimination 
within  the  Communist  camp  is  even  re¬ 
sented  by  non-Russian  Communists  in 
the  European  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

The  main  difference  is  that  the  Red 
Chinese  take  added  confidence  from  the 
vast  population  they  control  and  are 
thus  bolder  about  their  demands.  In  the 
process  they  fan  the  fires  of  nationalism 
in  the  captive  European  nations. 

Consequently,  the  imperial  Russians 
find  themselves  completely  surrounded 
by  the  fires  of  nationalism,  that  is,  pow¬ 
erful  human  forces  that  regard  commu¬ 
nism  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  clever 
cover  operation  for  old-fashioned  Rus¬ 
sian  imperialism. 

This  contest  boils  down,  in  terms  of 
human  resources,  to  some  90  million  Rus¬ 
sians  against  over  200  million  captive 
non-Russians  in  the  European  parts  of 
their  Empire  and  some  500  million  Chi¬ 
nese  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  their  Empire. 

These  odds  cannot  be  ignored,  even  in 
the  nuclear  age. 

It  is  worth  noting  the  Red  Chinese 
have  expressed  contempt  for  fear  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

This  contempt  in  the  context  of  Red 
Chinese  ambitions  to  regain  their  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  Far  East  annexed  by  the  - 
czars  makes  for  some  interesting  specu¬ 
lation. 
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The  Red  Chinese  have  the  Russians 
in  a  tight  bind  in  the  Far  East. 

In  terms  of  sheer  manpower  the  Red 
Chinese  have  what  it  takes  to  regain 
their  lost  territories,  now  a  part  of  the 
Russian  Federated  Soviet  Socialistic 
Republic. 

If  the  Russians  use  nuclear  weapons 
to  turn  back  Chinese  military  efforts  to 
.regain  those  territories,  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  world  will  be  the  Russian’s 
reward. 

If  the  Red  Chinese  initiate  action 
against  imperial  Russia  in  the  Far  East, 
this  is  sure  to  bring  a  favorable  response 
from  the  peoples  of  the  captive  European 
nations  who  will  sieze  this  opportunity 
to  break  their  Russian  colonial  chains. 

There  are  events  of  great  interna¬ 
tional  significance  yet  to  unfold  and  this 
is  surely  no  time  to  be  rushing  to  the 
defense  of  imperial  Russia. 

The  long-range  effects  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
depend  upon  the  exploitation  given  to 
it  on  a  worldwide  basis  by  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
and  Radio  Liberation. 

I  urge  the  able  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  to  take  steps  to 
make  certain  this  is  done. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BALDWIN 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer'  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin:  On 
page  15,  line  2,  after  the  period,  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence: 

“Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1061,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  read¬ 
ing:  ‘This  restriction  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  Such  assist¬ 
ance  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  international  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy;  and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further 
promote  the  independence  of  the  recipient 
country  from  international  Communism,’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘This  restric¬ 
tion  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  in  this  Act’.’’ 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  the  House,  may  recall  that  2 
years  ago  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  was 
taken  up  in  the  House  for  consideration 
an  amendment  was  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  to  bar 
aid  to  any  Communist  country.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  restore  the  exact  original  wording 
of  the  Casey  amendment.  The  amend¬ 
ment  that  was  adopted  2  years  ago  was 
greatly  watered  down  in  the  Senate. 
Last  year  an  amendment  was  again  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey],  exactly  the  same  wording,  but  it 
was  watered  down  by  an  amendment  of¬ 
fered  in  the  House  that  would  allow  a 
waiver  under  which  aid  could  go  to 
Communist  countries. 

I  have  voted  for  the  foreign  aid  bill 
every  year  I  have  served  in  the  Congress, 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  fact  that  aid  has 
been  given  to  Communist  countries  has 
done  more  to  cause  the  people  to  have 


distrust  in  the  foreign  aid  program  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  single  feature 
of  the  program.  - 

I  have  a  tabulation  as  to  the  amount 
of  aid  given  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
The  tabulation  for  the  period  from  July 
1945,  to  June  30,  1962,  totals  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia  $2,396,700,000,  and  for  Poland 
$522,600,000. 

I  am  informed  in  this  particular  bill 
the  State  Department  is  not  intending  to 
allocate  funds  to  Yugoslavia  or  Poland 
with  the  exception  of  certain  funds  for  a 
hospital  in  Poland.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  last  year  there  is  a  specific 
exception  in  the  case  of  hospitals.  So 
my  amendment  will  not  change  that. 
The  provision  for- funds  for  a  hospital  in 
Poland  would  go  for  that  particular  pur¬ 
pose.  But  this  amendment  would  bar 
any  other  aid  under  this  bill  to  any  Com¬ 
munist  country,  including  Cuba,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Poland,  or  any  other  Communist 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  make 
a  decision  on  principle.  If  we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  basic  theory  of  communism, 
which  is  to  overthrow  our  very  way  of 
life  which  our  Government  was  set  up  to 
defend,  then  I  do  not  see  how,  consist¬ 
ently  with  that  principle,  we  can  allow 
aid  to  be  given  to  any  communistic  coun¬ 
try  under  any  circumstances,  and  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  bar  any 
such  aid  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr  .'Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  complimenting  me  by  endeav¬ 
oring  to  restore  this  original  language. 

I  am  still  very  strongly  for  this  original 
language,  but  I  must  say  in  all  fairness 
that  since  the  House  did  adopt  this 
amendment  I  have  checked  it,  and  the 
information  furnished  me  by  AID  is 
that  the  only  amount  concerned  in 
Yugoslavia  since  the  adoption  by  this 
Congress  of  the  amendment  was  around 
$90,000  for  the  purpose  of  closing  out 
the  program.  Like  the  gentleman,  I  am 
a  little  disturbed  that  there  is  that  pos¬ 
sibility  in  view  of  the  ability  to  make 
the  grants.  As  long  as  they  can  make 
the  grants,  there  is  always  that  possi¬ 
bility.  The  amount  that  the  gentleman 
spoke  of,  prior  to  this  House  cutting  it 
off  we  were  sending  $415,000  a  day  to 
Yugoslavia  alone.  That  is  not  peanuts. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  should  like  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  by  stating  that  although  the 
State  Department  has  indicated  tjiey*  do 
not  intend  to  allocate  any  funds  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland,  nevertheless,  unless 
we  write  some  restrictive  provision  in 
the  the  bill  this  afternoon,  they  could  do 
so.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  indicate 
clearly  that  no  funds  under  this  bill 
should  go  to  any  Communist  country. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  this  amendment  will  permit 
the  sale  of  Public  Law  480  commodities? 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  This  amendment 
does  not  cover  Public  Law  480  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
willing  to  have  surplus  goods  under 
Public  Law  480  to  be  given  or  sold  to 
Communist  countries?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  No,  I  am  not;  but  my 
amendment  is  to  the  pending  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  applies  to  the  funds  in  that  bill. 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  bar  al¬ 
lowing  foreign  aid  to  go  to  a  Communist 
country.  I  will  be  glad  to  support  any 
amendment  offered  by  anyone  in  this 
House  to  bar  aid  under  Public  Law  480, 
but  the  funds  in  this  bill  do  not  fall  un¬ 
der  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  endeavored 
to  cut  off  aid  to  Communist  nations  any 
more  than  I  have.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  Public  Law  480  in  no  way  comes 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  wish  it  did.  Then 
we  would  not  have  the  problem  involved 
as  far  as  the  sale  of  Public  Law  480  com¬ 
modities  is  concerned.  It  is  not  in  this 
bill,  although  an  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480  could  come  under  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  like  to  include  the  sale  of  products 
under  Public  Law  480  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  answer  to  the 
gentlewoman’s  question,  this  amendment 
is  to  a  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Therefore,  I  have 
worded  my  amendment  to  bar  aid  under 
the  foreign  aid  program.-  If  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment  barring  aid  under  Public 
Law  480,  I  shall  fully  support  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  arrive  at  some  limita¬ 
tion  on  this  debate.  This  amendment 
was  debated  last  year  fully  on  the  floor, 
not  2  years  ago,  last  year.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  On  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

Pu  CIN  SKI  ] . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  if  I  may  have  his  attention,  would 
this  amendment  bar  the  United  States 
from  giving  assistance  in  an  instance  as 
we  recently  had,  to  the  helpless  and  in¬ 
nocent  victims  at  Skopje  who  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  an  earthquake? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  No,  this  would  not 
bar  that  because  that  was  under  the 
Public  Law  480  provision. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  other  words,  the 
language,  of  this  amendment  would  not 
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bar  that  kind  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  fox- 
yielding  because  I  would  like  to  query 
him  or  the  gentleman  from  California 
further  as  to  whether,  or  not,  this  would 
specifically  bar  aid  given  recently  to  the 
tune  of  some  $50  million  by  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  while  in  that  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  would  not  bar  that 
aid  because  that  was  not  under  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Was  that  under  Public 
Law  480? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  was  apparently  not 
under  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  it  bar  aid  for  a  nu¬ 
clear  reactor  to  Yugoslavia  under  the 
technical  assistance  program? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  This  amendment 
would  bar  any  aid  from  any  funds  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  This 
would  bar  any  aid  from  any  fund  under 
this  act  that  we  are  authorizing  today 
from  going  to  any  Communist  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight  in  correcting  a  minor  mistake 
here.  The  Casey  amendment  in  the  1958 
foreign  aid  bill,  as  I  recall,  was  an 
amendment  which  specifically  listed  na¬ 
tions  that  were  to  be  deprived  of  any 
aid;  and  further  in  looking  at  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  it 
if  it  qualifies  the  recipient  as  one  which 
is  not  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  In  the  cases  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  country  is,  in 
fact,  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  I  would  much 
pi-efer  to  see  this  amendment  read,  “any 
nation  with  a  Communist  government.” 
Then  we  would  not  be  playing  with  words 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  country  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  so-called  international 
Communist  conspiracy. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  wording  that  you 
read  is  the  wording  that  is  being  stricken 
out  by  this  amendment.  The  wording 
you  read  is  the  wording  now  in  the  bill 
that  is  being  stricken  out  and  replaced 
by  wording  that  simply  bars  any  aid  to 
any  Communist  country. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  understand  that  but 
I  do  find  the  reference  to  a  Communist 
government. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  No,  it  amends  section 
620(f)  which  says,  “Any  Communist 
country.”  It  is  on  page  73  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  If  that  is  it,  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  am  satisfied. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
McDowell], 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  from  time  to  time  dining  the 
discussion  on  this  bill  come  up  a  very 
complicated  situation  with  regard  to  the 
relationship  of  Public  Law  480  to  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  legislation.  I  have  tried 
for  some  time  to  determine  what  this  re¬ 
lationship  is  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so  after  months  of  attempts. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  at  this 
point,  however,  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  with  regard  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  other  than  militax-y  as¬ 
sistance  primarily  to  Yugoslavia,  a  very 
large  pexxentage  of  the  aid  given  has 
been  under  Public  Law  480,  not  directly 
under  development  loans  or  grants  un¬ 
der  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  the  old 
Mutual  Security  Act.  I  agree  with  him 
that  we  should  take  every  means  to  see 
to  it  that  we  do  not  give  any  more  aid 
to  a  country  that  is  directly,  through  its 
people,  alined  with  the  Communist  bloc 
countries.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  both 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are  in  this  area, 
but  I  want  him  to  remember  that  there 
is  a  difference — and  it  is  something  we 
very  often  forget — there  is  a  difference 
between  a  government  ruling  over  peo¬ 
ple  where  they  have  no  choice  and 
where  they  are  a  militarily  occupied 
country.  This  does  not  indicate  that  the 
people  have  lost  their  intense  desire  and 
determination  for  independence.  The 
people  of  Poland  deserve  every  possible 
help  we  can  give  to  aid  them  to  regain 
their  freedom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher], 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thex-e  are  sevei*al  reasons  why  I  oppose 
this  amendment.  First  of  all,  I  thixxk  the 
original  author  of'  the  amendment  [Mr. 
Casey]  has  stated  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  demonstrated  good  faith  in  the 
use  of  the  authority  that  presently  ap¬ 
pears.  Second,  the  language  that  we 
have  in  the  bill  is  the  product  of  bi- 
pai*tisan  support,  and  it  took  consider¬ 
able  time  to  woi-k  out  this  bipartisan 
language  when  this  bill  was  before  the 
House  last  year.  Third,  I  think  we  are 
living  in  histoi'ic  times  where  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  is  breaking  up  and  to  deny 
the  flexibility  that  the  President  has  to 
exploit  these  cracks  is  to  do  a  serious 
disservice  to  our  national  interest. 

Fourth,  in  adopting  this  amendment, 
we  question  the  judgment  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent.  We"  would  also  question  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  foi-mer  President  Eisenhower 
who  supports  the  language  as  it  presently 
exists. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey] . 

Mr.  CASEY.  As  I  told  the  author  of 
this  amendment,  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment,  but  I  also  want  to  explain 
why  I  do  not  offer  an  amendment  to  re¬ 
store  the  original  words,  because  there 
has  been  no  aid  since  Congress  worked 
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its  will  the  last  time.  But  I  do  want  to 
correct  the  gentleman  over  here.  Do  not 
kid  yourself  that  we  have  not  been  pour¬ 
ing  money  into  Yugoslavia  in  dollars,  be¬ 
cause  we  have.  I  have  a  nice  fat  list  here 
that  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  if  you 
want  to  see  it.  For  15  years,  $415,000  a 
day,  for  15  years,  in  Yugoslavia  alone. 
I  have  an  amendment  coming  up  here  a 
little  while  later  which  is  not  as  con¬ 
troversial  as  this  one  we  are  now  talking 
about  which  we  had  last  year  where  we 
spent  over  3  hours  on  this  little  amend¬ 
ment  alone.  However,  do  not  kid  your¬ 
self  that  we  have  not  been  fattening  up 
some  of  our  enemies. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  gentleman’s 
amendment.  You  can  do  whatever  you 
want  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan], 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  give  you  the 
history  of  the  Casey  amendment  that  is 
now  in  the  bill,  which  the  gentleman 
fi-om  California  is  proposing  to  eliminate 
by  his  amendment.  Last  year  after  the 
Senate  disagreed  with  the  House  on  this 
provision,  the  President  called  a  meeting 
at  the  White  House  with  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  House  in  attendance. 
We  devised  this  language,  which  is  now 
in  the  law,  at  that  time.  The  language 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
now  trying  to  eliminate  is  the  language 
that  was  devised  by  the  late  and  beloved 
Congressman  Francis  Walter.  You  may 
remember  Francis  Walter  took  the  well 
in  defense  of  this  language.  This  lan¬ 
guage  specifically  gives  the  President  a 
light  to  make  a  determination.  Are  we 
going  to  trust  the  President  or  not?  This 
language  has  been  in  the  bill  all  this  year. 

There  has  not  been  any  attempt  by  the 
President  to  give  any  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
or  Poland  under  this  authority.  There  is 
no  money  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  1964, 
either  for  Poland  or  for  Yugoslavia. 
This  amendment  does  not  touch  Public 
Law  480.  If  you  really  want  to  write  a 
restrictive  amendment  you  should 
amend  Public  Law  480  under  which  we 
are  selling  millions  of  dollai's’  worth  of 
farm  products  to  both  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  No  money  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Bill  is  going  thei-e,  so  we  do  not 
need  this  amendment  to  put  a  further 
restriction  on  the  President* 

Those  who  vote  for  this  amendment 
are  saying  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  “I  don’t  ti*ust  you.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  fi-om  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bulk 
of  the  aid  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
refers  to  was  not  given  equally  over  a 
period  of  15  years.  The  bulk  of  the  aid 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  was  given 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration; 
and  I  am  not  being  political  when  I  say 
that  because  I  supported  Mr.  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  right  to  do  it.  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  this  amendment  will  do.  If  this 
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amendment  passes,  and  there  is  a  Hun¬ 
garian  type  revolution  in  Latvia, 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  Hungary,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  or  anyplace  else  and  it  is  on  a 
shaky  basis  and  has  a  fighting  chance  to 
succeed,  we  would  be  prohibited  from 
helping  it  to  succeed.  That  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwin]. 

The  question  as  taken ;  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  150,  noes 
158. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  306.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

‘‘(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  ho  sales  shall 
be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mil¬ 
itary  efforts  directed  against — 

“(1)  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  Act. 

“(J)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  keep  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  to  Indonesia  under  this  Act.” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROOMFIELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfield: 
Page  16,  line  8,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  immediately  after  line  8  insert 
the  following: 

“(k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1964  or  other  general 
legislation,  during  the  calendar  year  1964, 
authorizing  additional  appropirations  to 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under  this 
Act,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  for  construction  of 
any  productive  enterprise  with  respect  to 
which  the  aggregate  value  of  such  assistance 
to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  will 
exceed  $100,000,000.  No  other  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.” 
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Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  that 
section  that  is  now  sought  to  be  amended 
been  read  by  the  Clerk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Section  306  was 
read. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  would  re¬ 
quire  additional  congressional  authori¬ 
zation  for  any  oversea  productive  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  total  U.S.  assistance 
reaches  $100  million  or  more. 

Further,  this  amendment  would  re¬ 
main  on  the  books  only  until  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  next  year’s  foreign  aid  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
have  offered  this  amendment,  but  all  of 
these  reasons,  in  one  way  or  another, 
hinge  upon  U.S.  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Bokaro  steel  plant  in  India. 

The  committee  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  hearings  on  this  proposed 
plant.  We  questioned  Mr.  David  Bell, 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  closely  on  this 
project. 

We  had  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  Steel  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
this  project. 

After  all  the  information  which  was 
given  to  us  about  this  project,  after  all 
our  discussions  on  Bokaro,  I  could  not 
help  coming  away  with  one  overriding 
observation. 

That  is  this:  What  we  do  not  know 
about  Bokaro  far  outweighs  what  we  do 
know. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  nobody  knows 
whether  Bokaro  is  possible,  whether  Bo¬ 
karo  is  feasible,  whether  it  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  economically,  whether  manpower 
can  be  found  to  run  the  plant  once  it  is 
completed,  whether  adequate  transpor¬ 
tation  can  be  provided  for  raw  materials, 
if  such  raw  materials  are  available  in  the 
kinds  and  qualities  necessary  for  this 
plant. 

Further,  nobody  knows  whether  or  not 
there  are  private  funds  available  in  either 
India,  in  our  own  country,  in  Western 
Europe,  to  finance  construction  of  this 
plant  or  whether  the  Government  of  In¬ 
dia  should  run  this  plant. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress,  at  this 
point,  has  the  information  available  to 
it  to  make  a  determination  of  how  much 
or  what  kind  of  contribution  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  make,  if  any. 

Further,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  admits  that  the  data  is  not 
available  to  it  at  this  time  to  make  a 
rational  decision  on  the  role  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  play  in  this 
project. 

The  United  States  Steel  report  raises 
some  grave  doubts  about  the  availability 
of  limestone  deposits,  for  instance,  and 
points  out  that  those  deposits  which  are 
known  are  of  inferior  quality. 

Where  the  5,400  workers  would  live, 
where  the  necessary  technicians  would 
come  from  and  who  they  would  be  has 
not  been  adequately  considered. 

The  United  States  Steel  report  points 
out  that  living  conditions  at  the  proposed 
Bokaro  site  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  Indians  themselves,  and  even  more 


difficult  for  any  American  technicians 
who  would  have  to  live  in  the  vicinity. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  my 
amendment  is  to  forestall  an  agreement 
before  the  data  has  been  obtained,  be¬ 
fore  the  gaps  in  current  information  are 
filled. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
there  are  not  enough  private  funds  avail¬ 
able  in  India,  the  free  world,  and  the 
United  States  to  permit  this  plant  to  be 
built  as  a  private  enterprise  project. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  this  statement. 

Most  certainly,  private  capital  has  not 
come  forth  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
date  to  finance  this  project  under  the 
private  sector. 

The  reason  is  quite  obvious.  On  the 
basis  of  the  data  which  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  up  until  today,  I  most  certainly 
would  not  invest  a  nickel  in  this  proj¬ 
ect.  I  do  not  believe  a  businessman  in 
India  would  do  so  either. 

After  the  necessary  surveys  have  been 
completed — after  a  close  look  has  been 
taken  at  this  project  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  private  capital  available — 
after  the  geologic  surveys  have  been 
completed — after  a  determination  has 
been  made  that  this  plant  is  the  best 
possible  investment  of  funds  to  raise  liv¬ 
ing  standards  in  India,  then  is  the  time 
for  another  look  at  this  project  in  terms 
of  how  it  should  be  financed — through 
private  capital,  through  a  public  cor¬ 
poration  or  possibly  some  combination 
of  both. 

While  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  State  Department  and 
other  Federal  agencies  have  attempted 
to  assure  us  that  no  commitment  will 
be  made  on  Bokaro  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  this  is  not  enough  assurance 
for  me. 

The  temptation  might  be  too  great  to 
use  approval  of  Bokaro  as  a  possible 
short-term  replacement  for  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  subcontinent.  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  would  deplore  the  approval  of  this 
project  under  such  circumstances,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  would  be  joined  by  almost 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  this. 

My  amendment  would  cover  only 
Bokaro  at  this  time.  The  reason  I  have 
proposed  roughly  a  year’s  limit  in  the 
amendment  is  so  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  during  the  next  12  months  to  de¬ 
termine  just  exactly  what  role  Congress 
should  play  in  the  approval  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  future  overseas  programs. 

We  have  spent  a  number  of  months  in 
committee  in  our  deliberations  on  the 
total  foreign  aid  bill.  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  general,  did  an  excellent  job. 

But  I  think  it  is  easy  for  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
more  study,  a  great  deal  more  consid¬ 
eration  must  be  given  to  the  voice  Con¬ 
gress  should  have  in  the  approval  of  in¬ 
dividual  projects  in  which  substantial 
amounts  of  U.S.  dollars  are  involved. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  committee  will 
have  the  time  for  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  role  of  Congress  in  these 
determinations  under  less-harried,  less- 
hurried  circumstances. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mi-.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  and  I 
worked  on  the  amendment  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Indonesia  at  great  length.  This 
is  one  of  the  amendments  I  referred  to 
earlier  I  would  support.  I  think  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  does  exactly 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Personally,  at  the  moment  I  would  be 
against  the  project,  period,  but  at  least 
I  would  be  willing  to  grant  a  year  to 
make  a  study  and  have  a  chance  to  come 
in  and  convince  the  committee.  This 
amendment  means  they  cannot  proceed 
with  this  or  give  a  dime  before  next 
year’s  foreign  aid  bill,  unless  the  House 
and  the  Senate  separately  voted  to  let 
them  go  ahead.  The  committee  has  ex¬ 
amined  the  amendment.  The  chairman 
and  I  have  discussed  it  at  length,  and  I 
believe — the  chairman  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong — I  am  authorized  to  say 
that  we  on  this  side  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  hope  that  it  passes. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Broomfield:  On  page  16,  insert  the  following 
new  section  after  line  8: 

“Sec.  307.  From  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  through  June  30,  1964,  no  part  of 
any  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  shall  be 
available  to  partially  or  wholly  finance  in 
any  country,  either  by  loan,  grant,  or  other¬ 
wise,  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  acquisition,  construction,  or  expansion 
of  any  separately  identifiable  project  or 
facility  proposal  involving  for  completion  an 
estimated  aggregate  limit  of  United  States 
participation,  as  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  $100,000,000  or  more  unless  such 
project  or  facility  proposal  is  authorized  in 
specific  terms  either  in  this  Act  or  in  other 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress;  and 
after  June  30,  1964,  no  appropriation  or  other 
funds  shall  be  made  available  for  any  such 
participation  in  any  such  project  or  facility 
proposal,  otherwise  authorized  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
involving  for  completion  an  estimated  aggre¬ 
gate  limit  of  United  States  participation,  as 
determined  by  the  President,  of  $50,000,000 
or  more  unless  such  project  or  facility  pro¬ 
posal  is  authorized  in  specific  terms  by  legis¬ 
lation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

“The  provisions  of  this  section  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act.” 

And  amend  subsequent  section  numbers 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  I  have  offered  may 
sound  complicated,  but  it  is  not.  There 
is  nothing  complex  about  it. 

It  provides  that  from  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act  and  through  June  30, 
next  year,  none  of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  shall  be  available 
to  finance  in  whole  or  part,  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  any  project  in  which  the  United 
States  is  involved  and  which  costs  in  the 
estimated  aggregate  $100  million  or  more, 
unless  such  project  is  specifically  author¬ 


ized  in  this  act  or  in  other  legislation  en¬ 
acted  by  Congress. 

After  June  30,  1964,  no  funds  shall  be 
made  available  for  any  project  or  facility, 
involving  for  completion  an  estimated 
aggregate  of  $50  million,  again  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President,  unless  such  proj¬ 
ect  or  facility  proposal  is  authorized  in 
specific  terms  by  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress. 

This  amendment  will  not  only  block 
the  spending  by  this  Government  of  an 
estimated  $1  billion  on  the  Bokaro  steel 
mill,  but  it  will  stop  any  other  commit¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  without  the  specific 
authorization  of  Congress. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield], 
is  temporary  in  nature.  I  want  to  make 
this  permanent.  Why  should  not  the 
Congress  pass  upon  the  use  of  our  dollars 
to  build  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India, 
and  they  will  under  the  terms  of  my 
amendment.  But  why  should  this  same 
scrutiny  not  go  to  all  other  projects  be¬ 
tween  now  and  next  June,  if  there  are 
such  projects,  that  cost  $100  million,  and 
thereafter  why  should  not  the  Congress 
authorize  projects  costing  more  than  $50 
million  or  more? 

Why,  you  cannot  get  in  your  district  a 
project  costing  $50,000,  you  cannot  even 
get  planning  money  for  it,  unless  you  get 
an  authorization  from  the  Congress. 
Why  should  we  permit  the  bureaucrats, 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
launch  even  $50  million  projects  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  without  the  authority  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  feel  we  might  be  starting  a  system 
here  or  a  precedent  under  which  we 
would  be  lobbied  to  death  by  the  lobbies 
from  downtown  representing  the  foreign 
governments  trying  to  put  over  projects? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  why  should  we 
fear  lobbyists — any  of  them? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
fear,  it  is  a  question  of  getting  into  an 
area  in  which  I  do  not  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  wants  the  Congress  to  get.  When  a 
local  project  is  considered  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  it  is  considered  on  the  basis  of  lo¬ 
cal  requirements.  But  when  we  consider 
one  of  these  foreign  projects,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  get  into  the  whole  field  of 
foreign  policy  which  is  outside  of  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  just  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  I  will  not  take  that 
long,  I  assure  the  gentleman.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  expect  that. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  But  I  do  want  to 
commend  him,  for  he  is  certainly  making 
progress.  He  comes  from  nothing  to  $50 
million  very  quickly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  you  mean — 
from  nothing  to  $50  million? 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  I  thought  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  opposed  to  any  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS,  if  it  is  so  insignificant 
why  are  you  opposed  to  it? 
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Mr.  McDOWELL.  I  thought  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  opposed  to  any  aid  whether 
it  is  50  cents  or  $50  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  authorizing 
any  aid  here.  I  am  saying  that  when 
the  bureaucratic  “foreign  aiders”  want  to 
start  a  project  costing  more  than  $50 
million  for  some  foreign  dictator  after 
next  June  30,  1964,  they  have  got  to 
come  to  the  Congress  and  justify  it. 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  You  cannot 
get  any  part  of  that  kind  of  money  in 
your  district  or  your  State  without  com¬ 
ing  to  Congress  and  justifying  it.  And 
since  when,  I  ask,  has  Congress  been 
precluded  from  authorizing  expenditures 
and  appropriating  for  them  even  though 
this  action  may  have  an  effect  on  foreign 
policy? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  going  to 
borrow  this  money.  This  is  a  loan.  This 
is  not  a  project  such  as  we  get  in  this 
country  where  we  get  a  grant.  This  is 
an  actual  loan  and  they  are  going  to  pay 
interest  on  this  loan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  so  what?  Maybe 
the  loan  will  never  be  repaid.  Maybe  for 
lack  of  proper  scrutiny  the  project  is  so 
infeasible  that  it  can  never  pay  out. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  now  on  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  and  he  has  made  a  very 
valuable  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  enjoyed  work¬ 
ing  with  the  gentleman  since  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  might  say  this 
amendment  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
State  Department  position  paper. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  know  it  was  not. 
But  I  want  to  say,  the  gentleman  will 
admit  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  had  a  good  many  meetings 
since  February.  We  have  been  in  ses¬ 
sion  4  and  5  days  a  week.  But  if 
we  ever  get  an  amendment  like  this,  it 
will  put  us  in  the  public  works  business 
and  we  will  be  up  there  from  9  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  12  o’clock  at  night 
hearing  the  projects  one  by  one.  It  will 
make  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
a  public  works  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
limit  his  request  to  2  minutes  and  I  will 
not  object? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  will  make  it  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  are  some  of  the 
projects  that  are  going  on:  Road  con¬ 
struction  is  Afghanistan,  $54,200,000. 

That  famous  fertilizer  plant  in  Korea, 
$50  million. 

The  Vietnam  highway  and  bridge 
construction,  $53,900,000. 

There  is  a  long  list.  I  do  not  have 
time  to  read  it  all.  But  why  in  the 
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name  of  conscience  should  not  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  pass  on  these 
projects  involving  hundreds  of  millions? 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  going  to  impose  an  undue  burden 
on  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  thought  we  were 
selected  to  come  down  here  and  work? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  certainly  will  put 
an  undue  burden  upon  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  foreign  hand¬ 
out  artists  come  in  with  $50  million  proj¬ 
ects,  I  promise  you  I  will  be  on  the 
job.  I  will  be  your  little  servant  when 
they  come  to  the  committee  with  proj¬ 
ects  costing  $50  million  and  $100  million. 
I  will  be  delighted  to  work  early  and 
late  to  save  the  citizens  of  this  country 
even  a  few  of  the  millions  now  going 
down  the  drain  through  this  global  give¬ 
away. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  Broomfield  amend¬ 
ment.  I  want  to  say  too  that  Mr.  Broom  - 
field  worked  out  what  I  considered  to  be 
an  excellent  amendment  on  Indonesia, 
which  I  helped  to  write  in  the  bill  in 
committee.  But  I  think  we  have  to  be 
reasonable  about  this,  and  I  hope  I  can 
appeal  to  some  of  the  gentleman’s  col¬ 
leagues  to  vote  for  his  amendment  be¬ 
cause  it  bars  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  until 
the  next  foreign-aid  bill  comes  up.  If 
they  come  in  with  any  proof  at  all,  I  am 
willing  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  for  them 
to  submit  it  to  the  committee. 

I  do  no  think  there  is  anything  they 
can  say  that  is  going  to  get  me  to  be  for 
that  project,  but  I  am  willing  for  them  to 
submit  their  arguments.  I  think  the 
Broomfield  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  I  think  if  we  live  with  it 
for  a  year  and  it  works,  I  do  not  think 
we  will  have  any  trouble  writing  it  in  for 
another  year.  But  what  are  you  doing  in 
this  amendment?  The  gentleman  says 
it  is  permanent,  and  that  is  right.  I 
know  Members  on  my  left  and  I  are  going 
to  disagree  about  our  hopes  for  1964. 
You  hope  you  are  going  to  win  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  The  gentlemen’s  amendment,  if 
that  happens,  will  only  affect  us  for  6 
months,  but  you  will  have  to  live  with  it, 
and  I  guarantee  that  your  President,  if 
you  should  elect  one,  whoever  he  is,  will 
not  like  that  kind  of  handcuffing.  That 
is  the  substance  of  his  amendment.  I 
ask  you  to  vote  this  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Defense  Department  and  various 
branches  of  the  Service  have  to  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  and  before  the  Armed  Services  leg¬ 
islative  Committee  to  build  even  a  glori¬ 
fied  latrine? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  news  for  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  foreign  aid  people  have  to 
come  before  the  Passman  subcommittee 
to  build  even  an  unglorified  latrine;  just 
a  plain  old  common  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  quite  right. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  suspend?  The  Chair  suggests  that 
we  raise  the  debate  level  just  a  little. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  for  that.  So  will 
the  gentleman  suggest  some  other  kind 
of  building,  and  I  will  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  is  justification 
for  congressional  approval  of  projects 
involving  an  outlay  of  $100  million  in 
order  to  get  at  the  Bokaro  steel  mill,  if 
it  is  good  to  do  it  in  that  case,  then  why 
is  it  not  justified  in  all  other  foreign 
aid  projects  costing  $100  million? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Because  the  gentleman 
is  not  doing  it  in  $100  million  cases. 
After  next  year  he  is  reducing  it  by  100 
percent  down  to  $50  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  why  not? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Because  I  do  not  think 
it  is  good  business.  I  think  that  it  is  too 
restrictive.  I  do  not  think  it  gives 
enough  flexibility.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  has  written 
a  reasonable  amendment,  and  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  support  the 
Broomfield  amendment  and  defeat  the 
Gross  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  deliberately  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  the  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  in  the  presumption  that  my 
words  would  not  have  much  influence  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle.  Therefore,  since 
I  am  addressing  people  who  are  nor¬ 
mally  friends,  I  am  going  to  be  very 
frank.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  Boys 
and  girls,  let  us  get  together.  This  is 
what  we  should  do.  Bill  Broomfield 
worked  up  a  good,  practical,  sensible 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
a  perfect  amendment,  because  no  one 
should  object  to  it,  not  even  the  diplo¬ 
mats  in  the  Indian  Government,  because 
it  is  not  aimed  at  them.  All  it  states  is 
the  fact  that  next  year  any  project  that 
runs  over  $100  million  must  have  specific 
congressional  approval.  Having  done 
this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  should  degenerate  this  into  a  debate 
on  an  item  which  is  $50  million  less,  or  go 
off  on  any  other  tangent.  If  we  have 
proposed  and  received  the  acceptance  of 
a  good,  sound  plan,  why  should  we  do 
anything  else?  It  is  late  in  the  day. 
When  we  had  the  conflicting  amend¬ 
ments  and  substitutes  on  the  Cuban  situ¬ 
ation,  if  all  the  paper  had  been  lumped 
together,  we  could  have  piled  it  on  the 
island  and  it  would  have  sunk.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  this  situation  degenerate  into 
that  much  confusion  and  that  much  un¬ 
necessary  conflict.  I  thing  the  Broom¬ 
field  amendment  as  proposed  deserves 
the  support  of  the  entire  House.  It  will 
certainly  be  understood  downtown.  It 
is  understood  and  appreciated  by  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  on  and  off  the 
committee.  Let  us  start  moving.  Let 
us  take  the  Broomfield  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  so  that  the  gentleman  will  not  feel 
he  is  not  without  friends  on  the  other 
side  and  feel  lonely  in  the  well,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  gentleman’s  position.  I  feel 
that  the  record  also  should  be  clear  that 
the  Congress  is  not  at  this  time  rejecting 


the  Bokaro  project.  What  it  is  doing  is 
withholding  and  deferring  that  judgment 
until  all  the  feasibility  reports  are  in  and 
that  will  be,  we  have  been  assured  by  the 
time  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  next 
year.  So  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  hope  that  liis  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  supported. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  direct  one  remark  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  with 
whom  I  never  want  to  disagree,  although 
in  this  case  I  must.  He  told  us  that  the 
Broomfield  amendment  was  imperfect 
because  it  was  temporary.  The  gentle¬ 
man  knows  there  is  not  anything  tempo¬ 
rary  once  we  in  Washington  set  it  up. 
So  the  Broomfield  philosophy  will  be 
permanent. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  express  my  very  real  appreciation 
of  the  work  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  has  done  on 
this  amendment.  It  happens  that  I  have 
followed  it  very  closely.  I  am  convinced 
that  he  has  brought  us  something  that  is 
very  workable.  We  know  there  are  a 
great  many  problems  in  the  Indian  situa¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  hit  that  on  the  head 
but  it  says  that  we  must  really  consult 
over  such  enormous  projects  as  $100  mil¬ 
lion.  I  hope  very  sincerely  that  this 
Committee  will  vote  for  the  Broomfield 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
kindly  provide  the  House  with  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  two  words  “productive  enter¬ 
prise”?  This  refers  to  any  project  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  productive  enterprise.  What 
is  a  productive  enterprise? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  am 
afraid  I  can  tell  you  more  about  un¬ 
productive  enterprises.  Most  of  us  have 
dabbled  in  those. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is,  I  take  it,  no  doubt  of  the  basic 
U.S.  interest  in  aiding  India.  It  is  very 
much  in  our  own  national  interest.  We 
are  helping  by  far  the  largest  of  the  free 
world  nations — 450  million  persons; 
more  than  all  of  Africa  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  combined — and  we  are  helping  it  de¬ 
velop  under  democratic  institutions,  at 
a  critical  time  in  a  critical  area  of  the 
world.  The  Indians  are  on  the  front¬ 
line  of  the  free  world  confrontation 
with  communism. 

It  also  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  domestic  steel  production  in 
India.  I  understand  that  India  badly 
needs  more  steelmaking  capacity  for 
her  own  domestic  requirements.  I  am 
told  that  even  if  all  five  existing  steel 
mills  are  expanded  as  presently  planned, 
and  if  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  were  built, 
India’s  economy  by  1976  would  still  re¬ 
quire  something  like  2  million  tons  more 
steel  than  could  be  produced  in  India. 

Thus,  given  a  genuine  U.S.  interest  in 
encouraging  India’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  given  an  urgent  need  to  ex¬ 
pand  substantially  India’s  steelmaking 
capacity,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  United  States  is  to  determine 
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what  is  the  right  way  for  the  United 
States  to  help  meet  this  need. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  further  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  whole  problem  is  in 
order.  Bokaro  would  be  one  answer  to 
the  question  of  how  the  United  States 
can  help.  U.S.  AID  Director  David  Bell 
has  told  us  that  he  has  made  no  de¬ 
cision  on  Bokaro  as  yet  and  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  make  any  ^decision  until 
he  has  received  and  studied  the  answers 
to  many  as  yet  unanswered  questions. 
He  has  agreed  to  consult  with  our  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  before  reaching 
any  decision  and  indicated  that  this 
could  not  in  any  event  be  before  next 
January. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Bell  that  he  should 
not  make  a  decision  until  all  the  facts 
are  in.  I  welcome  his  readiness  to  con¬ 
sult  further  with  the  Congress  before 
reaching  any  decision.  In  fact.  I  would 
go  further  and  say  that  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  India’s  steelmaking  capacity  and 
the  role  of  U.S.  assistance — not  just  the 
question  of  Bokaro — needs  additional 
study. 

If  further  study  is  needed  both  for 
Bokaro  and  for  the  whole  problem  of 
Indian  steel-producing  capacity,  I  think 
it  would  obviously  be  wrong  for  us  to 
adopt  an  amendment  which  would  bar 
any  U.S.  aid  for  Bokaro  at  any  time.  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  do  this 
when  all  the  facts  have  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained  and  when  studies  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  currently  going  forward.  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment,  which  would  in  fact  pre¬ 
judge  the  issue  and  amount  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  before  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  decision  must  be  based  are  all  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  objection 
to  an  amendment  which  would  insure 
further  congressional  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  a  proposal  such  as  Bokaro.  It  is  by 
its  very  size  in  a  special  situation;  the 
Congress  has  a  legitimate  reason  for  pay¬ 
ing  special  attention  to  proposals  of 
such  magnitude.  I  thus  support  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  amend  the  aid  bill  by  providing 
that  development  loans  of  over  $100  mil¬ 
lion  for  productive  enterprises  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  specific  congressional  review  in 
fiscal  year  1964. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Broomfield. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfield:  At 
the  end  of  the  Broomfield  amendment  add 
the  following: 

“No  funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
may  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India.” 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  offer¬ 
ing  this  very  specific  amendment,  I  am 
hoping  to  gain  assurances  that  the 
American  taxpayer  will  not  be  rushed 
into  making  what  could  become  a  disas¬ 
trous  investment. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
carefully  used  the  word  “rushed”  and  I 
mean  to  state  clearly  that  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  after  examining  all  phases  of  the 
Bokaro  situation  that — at  this  stage  of 
uncertainty — there  is  not  clear  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  United  States  entering 


into  this  agreement  at  this  time  with  the 
Indian  Government. 

All  during  the  past  weeks,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  been  locked  in  executive 
session  with  four  distinguished  colleagues 
of  my  House  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  a  special 
group  selected  by  our  chairman  for  the 
express  purpose  of  examining  the  Bokaro 
steel  mill  proposals.  We  have  heard 
many  experts,  including  returning  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  India,  John  Galbraith, 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  Norman  Obbard,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  United  States 
Steel,  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Steel¬ 
workers  Union,  and  others. 

I  mention  the  names  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  gentlemen,  Mr.  Chairman,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  in  all  sincerity 
that  they  did  not  show  sufficient  cause 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  this 
mill. 

The  comprehensive  United  States  Steel 
report — which,  incidentally,  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  $686,000 — left  se¬ 
rious  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  this  project.  Now  I  have  spoken 
on  this  floor  innumerable  times  in  behalf 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  and  I  am  a 
powerful  supporter  of  the  program,  when 
I  can  be  convinced  that  the  program  is 
sound. 

In  no  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I 
justify  this  steel  mill  going  into  a  nation 
that  has  received  approximately  $11  bil¬ 
lion  from  the  United  States  since  1945. 

The  United  States  Steel  report 
study — to  be  specific — stated  that  it 
would  be  2  full  years  or  more  before  a 
satisfactory  long-term  solution  can  be 
found  to  the  basic  raw  material  problem 
that  exists  in  the  Nation. 

Are  we  going  to  go  ahead  during  this 
fiscal  year  with  that  fact  in  mind? 

And  how  about  some  other  well-known 
problems,  to  skip  over  for  a  while  the 
fantastic  financial  agreement  that  we 
would  be  entering  into. 

For  example,  the  fact  that  an  entire 
new  city  would  have  to  be  built,  with  the 
construction  of  new  canals,  dams,  and 
railroad  tracks. 

The  United  States  Steel  report  also 
says  that  it  takes  3  years  to  train  a  fore¬ 
man  for  a  project  such  as  this — and  3  to 
4  years  for  apprentice  and  skilled  main- 
tainence  men. 

With  these  outstanding  problems  a 
genuine  hinderance  to  the  beginning 
construction  of  the  mill,  I  think  that  it 
will  be  clear  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  we  cannot  appropriate  funds 
during  this  fiscal  year  for  such  a  hastily 
conceived  project. 

Another  factor  is  this — the  United 
States  has  over  100,000  people  unem¬ 
ployed  who  are  steel  workers,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  importing  5 
million  tons  of  steel  mainly  from  Japan' 
and  Belgium.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
give  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  a 
significant  change  in  steel  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  Production 
of  5  y2  million  tons  in  the  United  States 
incidentally,  means  that  20,000  of  those 
U.S.  steel  workers  who  are  unemployed 
could  be  working. 

Before  I  go  into  the  features,  or  I 
should  say  the  drawbacks  of  the  U.S. 
loan,  I  want  to  shatter  the  myth  of  those 
that  say  the  Soviet-financed  mill  in 


India  is  justification  for  our  going  in  and 
building  this  one  at  this  time. 

Their  steel  mill  was  financed  by  a  12- 
year  loan  from  the  Soviets  at  a  2.5-per¬ 
cent  interest,  repayable  in  hard  currency, 
at  a  total  amount  of  $136  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  are  suspicious  of  the  entire 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  would  be  down 
here  on  the  floor  fighting  for  a  similar 
loan. 

Our  loan,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
amount  to  almost  a  billion  dollars,  a  siz¬ 
able  chunk  of  the  $1.8  billion  expected 
cost  of  the  mill.  This,  would  be  in  the 
form  of  a  40 -year  development  credit 
loan,  with  a  10-year  grace  period.  Our 
interest  will  be  three-fourths  of  1  per¬ 
cent.  Through  long  experience  with 
these  development  credit  loans,  we  can 
be  certain  that  we  will  not  get  too  much 
of  this  money  back. 

In  other  words,  we  will  give  India 
about  a  billion  dollars.  The  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  then  form  a  corporation  to 
build  the  mill.  India  will  lend  money  to 
the  corporation  at  5%  -percent  interest, 
not  overlooking  the  fact  that  for  every 
ton  of  steel  made  in  India  there  is  a 
charge  of  $52  a  ton.  In  toto,  this  means 
that  the  Indian  Government  will  realize, 
over  a  20-year  period,  out  of  our  $1  billion 
alone,  about  $5.5  billion. 

Furthermore,  we  will  be  lucky  to  even 
receive  a  million  dollars  out  of  the  bil¬ 
lion  that  we  contribute. 

There  will  also  be  powerful  competi¬ 
tion  to  sell  them  steel  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  we  can  sell  it  to  India. 

There  is  no  guarantee,  either,  that 
would  prevent  the  Indians  from  buying 
cheaper  steel  from  the  other  steel-pro¬ 
ducing  countries  who  could  sell  to  them 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  That  is  to  say,  if 
they  still  have  need  for  steel  even  above 
and  beyond  what  Bokaro  would  produce. 

For  example,  Japan  could  sell  India  a 
ton  of  steel  for  $102  at  dockside.  It 
would  cost  India  $174  for  a  ton  of  steel 
at  dockside  from  the  United  States. 

We  know  who  would  get  the  orders. 

This  would  not  be  a  bonanza  for  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  by  any  means.  It 
would  not,  in  truth,  be  a  bonanza  for 
anyone  except  the  Indian  Government. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  American 
taxpayers  to  go  ahead  with  this  big  sum 
of  foreign  aid,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  there 
are  so  many  untenables. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  looks 
like  a  dangerous  and  serious  proposi¬ 
tion  from  every  angle.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  for  those  provisions  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  that  are  so  essential 
to  the  national  welfare  if  we  jump  into 
a  project  such  as  this. 

Remember  that  old  phrase  by  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  “Business  dispatched  is  business 
well  done,  but  business  hurried  is  busi¬ 
ness  ill  done,”  and  also  that  statement 
by  the  famous  New  Englander,  Emerson, 
“Never  lose  your  presence  of  mind,  and 
never  get  hurried.” 

This  is  a  hurried  project,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  House  will  do  well  to  pass  my 
amendment  which  will  hold  all  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1964  from  Bokaro.  Given 
this  extra  time,  and  the  necessary  dis¬ 
patch  and  deliberation  that  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  our  pressing  times,  we  will  be  able 
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to  arrive  at  the  sensible  and  practical 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  For  which  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  gentleman?  Is  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  the  Gross  or  the  Broomfield 
amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  My  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield].  I  support 
the  Broomfield  amendment  with  my 
amendment  specifying  the  Bokaro  steel 
mill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
a  brief  question. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
concur  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  to 
further  state  that  I  am  for  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  also  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  com-' 
pliment  the  chairman  of  our  special 
panel  that  was  set  up  to  study  this 
Bokaro  steel  mill.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  did  an  excellent  job  and  I  am 
sure  when  this  report  is  released  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Members  will 
see  the  arduous  work  and  the  time  and 
the  effort  put  in  by  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  that  subcommittee. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  ought  to  lock  himself  up 
and  study  this  some  more  or  not.  We 
have  been  studying  it  and  we  have  not 
been  locked  up.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  been  studying  it.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwin- 
ski]  has  been  studying  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  an  attempt  to  get  two 
names  on  the  amendment  or  not,  but 
the  Broomfield  amendment  barred  this 
for  a  year.  That  is  the  extent  of  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  feasibility  reports 
which  we  studied,  offered  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Co.,  say  in  so  much  plain, 
unmitigated  English,  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  this  project  is  feasible 
until  a  further  study  is  made  of  the  iron 
ore  resources  and  the  coal  resources. 

All  of  this  has  been  studied.  The 
Broomfield  amendment  proposed  to  do 
exactly  this.  The  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  made  a  good 
speech,  I  am  glad  he  got  to  read  it,  but 
about  all  it  did  was  to  reiterate  the  fact 
that  the  Broomfield  amendment  is  right. 

The  gentlemen  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  has  been  working  on  it  a 
long  time,  and  we  ought  to  support  his 
amendment.  If  there  is  any  credit  in  it, 

I  am  willing  to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Since  the  gentle¬ 
man  referred  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  as  having  studied  the  subject 
for  a  long  time - 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  also  said  you  had  studied 
it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  As  a  student  of  the  issue  may  I 
state  that  the  Broomfield  amendment 
does  exactly  what  the  House  obviously 
wants  to  do,  therefore  the  Conte  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary,  and  I  suggest  that 
we  adopt  the  Broomfield  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  somebody,  I  do  not  care 
whether  on  the  right  or  left — perhaps 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski],  can  answer  a  question. 
Let  me  read  this  provision  in  the  Broom¬ 
field  amendment : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  to  any  country  for  construction  of 
any  productive  enterprise  with  respect  to 
which  the  aggregate  value  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
will  exceed  $100  million. 

What  is  a  productive  enterprise? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  a  definition  of  the  language  he 
should  have  directed  his  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  The  point 
here  is  the  intention  of  the  amendment, 
which  is  always  the  key.  The  intention 
of  the  amendment  is  to  prohibit  any 
participation  in  any  development  of  any 
project  where  the  total  cost  would  ex¬ 
ceed  $100  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  the  intention  of  this 
amendment  is  to  go  first  to  the  Bokaro 
steel  mill,  and  nothing  else.  That  is 
because  he  cannot  define  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  productive  enterprise  in  any 
other  terms  than  the  Bokaro  steel  mill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  “Productive  enterprise,” 
as  I  understand  the  amendment,  is  any 
enterprise  which  produces  any  usable 
article  except  hot  air,  and  I  do  not  mean 
this  in  any  way  to  reflect  on  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  who 
is  always  succint  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  permit  me,  as 
I  hope,  an  old  friend  of  his,  to  make 
the  observation  that  he  is  winning  a  vic¬ 
tory  and  he  does  not  realize  it.  Once 
having  established  this  precedent,  once 
having  started  it,  we  have  set  the  stage 
for  future  practical  amendments  of  this 
type. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  want  to  apply  the 
same  scrutiny  to  any  other  number  of 
projects  costing  $50  million  and  more — 

I  want  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  them. 

Apparently  no  one  wants  to  give  me 
a  definition  of  “productive  enterprise,” 


in  relation  to  the  Broomfield  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  revise  and  extend  my  refnarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
a  similiar  amendment  at  the  desk. 
While  I  support  the  Broomfield  amend¬ 
ment  I  think  it  should  be  more  specific 
and  get  directly  to  the  core  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  and 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  It  is  aimed  specifically  at  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  assistance  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  in  financing  the  construction  of 
the  contemplated  Bokaro  Steel  plant  in 
India.  It  says  simply  that  no  aid  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  act  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  steel  plant  at  Bokaro, 
India,  or  elsewhere  in  India. 

As  we  all  know,  this  proposed  proj¬ 
ect  would,  in  the  final  analysis,  entail 
approximately  a  billion  dollars.  This 
money  would  be  raised  by  taxing  the 
citizens  of  this  country  together  with 
the  institutions  of  private  enterprise  to 
be  used  to  construct  a  mill  that  would 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Indian 
Government  in  direct  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
would  certainly  enhance  the  cause  of 
world  socialism  and  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation  and  its  tax¬ 
payers. 

Tuesday,  the  steelworkers,  through 
their  union  representative,  were  asking 
the  President  for  help  against  steel  im¬ 
ports — imports  are  now  pouring  in  at 
rates  of  5  million  tons  annually  repre¬ 
senting  a  loss  of  37,700  full-time  steel¬ 
workers’  jobs.  Yet,  these  same  employ¬ 
ees  are  going  to  be  taxed  to  build  a  plant 
in  India  that  conceivably  will  produce 
steel  to  compete  against  our  own  steel 
producers.  Private  enterprise  cannot 
compete  against  a  socialized  plant  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  financed  with  our 
money.  Furthermore,  our  tax  structure 
and  high  wage  scale  add  to  the  burden 
of  production  costs.  These  facts,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  under  free  enterprise  includes  the 
amortization  of  the  investment  outlay 
to  construct  a  plant  and  such  cost  is 
seldom  reflected  in  production  costs  of 
a  socialized  or  government-owned  plant, 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  com¬ 
pete  favorably  against  such  a  foreign 
competitor  using  extremely  cheap  labor. 
This  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  steelworkers 
and  the  steel  industry  to  swallow,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  realize  their  own 
tax  dollars  may  be  used  to  eliminate 
their  jobs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  AID  Di¬ 
rector,  David  E.  Bell,  told  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  April  of 
this  year,  that  India  was  1  of  the  10 
nations  that  has  produced  substantial 
economic  growth  and  adequate  progress, 
limiting  needs  for  external  assistance. 

India  already  has  received  one  of  the 
largest  slices  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  without 
the  Bokaro  plant  and  is  presently  seek- 
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ing  a  3 -year  commitment  from  Western 
Powers  for  a  military  buildup  estimated 
to  entail  one  and  one-third  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  foreign  exchange  assistance,  much 
of  which  will  fall  upon  the  United  States. 
The  well  will  soon  run  dry.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  while  India  is  willing 
to  accept  our  assistance  with  both  hands, 
she  is  now  reneging  on  an  agreement  to 
transmit  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
to  Southeast  Asia  even  though  we  are 
furnishing  the  transmitting  facilities. 
Obviously,  India  is  willing  to  “receiveth 
but  not  giveth.” 

Furthermore,  there  are  serious  techni¬ 
cal  difficulties  which  as  yet  are  not  re¬ 
solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  us. 
As  I  understand  it.  United  States  Steel, 
the  concern  making  the  study  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  project,  has  indicated 
that  insufficient  consideration  has  been 
given  so  far  to  the  availability  of  raw 
materials  for  the  plant,  and,  further,  has 
indicated  that  it  would  take  2  years  or 
more  to  find  a  long-term  solution.  How 
ridiculous  it  would  be  to  construct  a 
plant  that  would  have  insufficient  raw 
materials  to  serve  the  plant’s  require¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  emphasize  this  point, 
I  qote  directly  from  the  report  of  AID 
of  March  1963: 

It  became  apparent  to  us  at  an  early  stage 
in  our  investigation  that  wholly  insufficient 
consideration  was  being  given  to  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  aspect  of  the  Bokaro  project.  This 
deficiency  appears  to  be  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  present  plans  are  for  the  three 
principal  raw  materials  to  be  supplied  by 
three  separate  government  entities.  No  in¬ 
dividual  or  group  with  overall  steelmaking 
raw  materials  experience  has  been  made  re- 
spdnsible  for  coordinating  Bokaro’s  raw 
materials  program.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  modern  integrated  steel  project  should 
be  undertaken  today  in  any  country  with¬ 
out  such  coordination  of  raw  materials 
planning. 

Other  problems  facing  the  feasibility 
of  the  project  are  inadequately  trained 
personnel  to  operate  the  plant.  Some 
5,400  employees  would  have  to  be  specifi¬ 
cally  trained  to  operate  the  plant.  This 
would  require  additional  expenditures. 

Other  costs  involved  would  be  for  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  canal  to  Bo- 
karo,  a  town  would  have  to  be  construct¬ 
ed  together  with  adequate  power  facili¬ 
ties.  The  United  States  Steel  study 
stated : 

Unless  transportation,  power,  and  water 
facilities  are  available  in  accordance  with  the 
assumptions  made  in  this  report,  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  economic  success  of  a  Bokaro  steel 
plant  would  be  seriously  affected. 

The  facts  are  that  adequate  power, 
water,  and  transportation  facilities  and 
labor  supply  are  not  available  at  this 
time. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues’  attention  to 
the  report  which  states  that  a  success¬ 
ful  plant  at  Bokaro  requires  that: 
First,  qualified  personnel,  Indian  and 
American,  be  assured;  second,  supplies 
of  important  raw  materials  be  avail¬ 
able  and  brought  under  ownership  con¬ 
trol  of  Bokaro  management;  third,  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  (a)  adequate  rail 
transport,  (b)  adequate  supplies  of  power 
and  water,  (c)  expansion  of  coal  mining 


and  washing  facilities,  (d)  adequate  area 
highways,  and  (e)  a  townsite  to  support 
both  laborers  and  managers. 

The  report  further  says: 

The  Bokaro  area  has  virtually  no  useful 
labor  supply  except  in  lowest  categories.  It 
is  rural,  remote  and  poorly  served  by  trans¬ 
port  facilities.  It  is  unattractive  to  the 
great  majority  of  potential  Indian  employ¬ 
ees,  who  would  come  from  elsewhere.  “The 
situation  is  even  worse  as  regards  American 
employees  *  *  *  and  would  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  attract  good  expatriate  personnel.” 
Thus  a  nearby  townsite  must  be  built  and 
operated,  including  medical,  recreational, 
educational  and  shopping  facilities,  trans¬ 
port  to  and  from  the  plant,  and  better  access 
to  the  outside. 

While  these  are  compelling  reasons  in 
my  judgment  why  the  loan  should  not  be 
made,  the  most  compelling  reason  is  our 
unfavorable  balance-of -payments  situa¬ 
tion. 

As  we  all  well  know,  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  ran  considerably  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  for  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year — Department  of 
Commerce  figures.  At  this  rate,  our  bal¬ 
ance-of -payments  deficit  could  reach  an 
alltime  high.  I  realize  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  offered  suggestions  and  meas¬ 
ures  to  halt  this  outflow  of  our  gold,  and 
for  that  I  commend  the  administration. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  outflow  has 
not  halted  and  unless  there  is  some  dras¬ 
tic  change,  I  fear  the  only  solution  is  to 
devalue  the  dollar.  We  can  say  what 
we  may  about  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  but  we  all  know  it  is  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  our  largess.  Excessive  foreign 
aid  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  this 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  and 
unless  it  is  curtailed,  the  situation  will 
become  aggravated  instead  of  alleviated. 

We  are  already  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  technical  bankruptcy  and  repudiation. 
The  stability  of  the  dollar  is  threatened. 
The  arithmetic  is  simple  and  unassail¬ 
able. 

Under  existing  Federal  Reserve  legis¬ 
lation,  $12.3  billion  in  gold  is  required 
to  support  our  internal  currency  and 
credit  structure.  An  additional  $500 
million  is  required  under  recent  legisla¬ 
tion  replacing  outstanding  silver  certifi¬ 
cates  with  Federal  Reserve  notes.  This 
makes  a  total  reserve  requirement  of 
$12.8  billion  in  gold.  The  total  gold 
stock  is  now  $15.6  billion,  thus  leaving 
free  reserves  of  around  $2.8  billion.  But 
these  so-called  free  reserves  are  not 
actually  free. 

Chargeable  against  this  gold  reserve 
is  some  $25.3  billion  in  short-term  credits 
now  in  the  hands  of  foreign  governments. 
These  short-term  credits  are  redeemable 
from  our  gold  supplies  or  reserves. 
Should  foreigners  continue  to  call  our 
gold — as  I  said  we  lost  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion  during  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year — the  demand  could  not  be  met.  The 
structure  of  the  free  world  currency  is 
built  around  the  dollar.  If  this  fails, 
chaos  results.  The  situation  is  very 
grave. 

This  project  is  certainly  one  that 
would  adversely  affect  the  outflow  of 
gold  and  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  Congress  could  stem  this 
outflow  by  restricting  this  unnecessary, 
unjustified  venture. 


August  22 

This  country  simply  doesn’t  have  the 
billion  dollars  to  put  into  this  project. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  I  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  who  in 
committee  voted  against  the  Broomfield 
amendment.  The  reason  I  voted  against 
the  Broomfield  amendment  was  because 
it  was  specifically  at  that  time  directed 
against  the  Bokaro  plant,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  be  in  a  position  of  putting  my 
name  on  a  matter  of  such  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  a  country  that  looks  upon  the 
Bokaro  steel  plant  as  a  prestigious  event, 
insofar  as  their  future  is  concerned.  The 
Russians  have  given  them  a  steel  mill. 
They  are  looking  to  us  and  they  want  as¬ 
sistance  in  this  regard. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
I  now  support  the  Broomfield  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  would  again  subject 
the  Congress  to  the  many,  many  at¬ 
tempts  as  in  the  past  to  the  kind  of  lob¬ 
bying  we  suffered  under  the  Philippine 
bill.  That  should  be  testimony  enough 
as  to  why  we  should  vote  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor¬ 
mack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  regard  to  the  question  of  how 
any  Member  feels  with  respect  to  the 
Broomfield  amendment  or  the  Gross 
amendment,  certainly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  on  the  Conte  amendment  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  that  amendment  would  be  most 
unwise.  I  think  it  is  unwise  to,  pick  out 
and  name  a  particular  country.  I  doubt 
if  the  situation  was  reversed,  where  leg¬ 
islation  of  this  kind  was  pending  before 
the  legislative  body  of  some  other  coun¬ 
try,  and  if  we  were  in  the  position  of 
India,  that  we  would  feel  pleased  and 
happy  if  the  United  States  was  specifi¬ 
cally  named  in  this  way.  So  without 
regard  to  the  $50  million  or  the  $100  mil¬ 
lion  amendments,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Conte  amendment,  no  matter  what 
our  party  affiliation  might  be,  but  so  far 
as  our  country  is  concerned,  we  would 
be  directly  injecting  ourselves  into  an¬ 
other  country  and  it  would  be  offensive 
to  that  other  country.  As  between  the 
Gross  amendment  and  the  Broomfield 
amendment,  we  are  accepting  the 
Broomfield  amendent,  without  reserva¬ 
tion,  not  for  the  purpose  of  then  voting 
against  it  but  to  accept  the  amendment 
that  has  been  worked  out  as  a  very  happy 
compromise. 

I  join  with  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Barry],  and  with  other  Mem¬ 
bers  in  urging  the  defeat  of  the  Conte 
amendment  for  the  specific  reason  I 
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mentioned,  as  well  as  the  defeat  of  the 
Gross  amendment,  because  I  think  the 
Broomfield  amendment  is  a  fair  adjust¬ 
ment  between  the  membership  of  the 
committee  and  the  leadership  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield],  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  merely  like  to  comment  and  thank 
the  Speaker  very  much  for  his  observa¬ 
tions,  and  also  to  point  out  it  is  very 
obvious  no  one  here  in  the  House  can 
say  whether  India  deserves  a  steel  mill 
at  the  present  time.  The  United  States 
Steel  report  was  inconclusive  after  2 
years  of  investigation.  The  AID  agency 
made  it  very  plain  that  they  are  not 
ready  to  make  a  judgment.  What  we 
are  really  doing  is  deferring  the  thing 
and  giving  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
review  it  in  another  year.  I  hope  we  can 
stay  with  the  amendment,  because  it  is 
a  sound  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  necessary  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sat  here  now- 
for  3  days  listening  to  debate  on  this 
very  important  bill.  I  think  that  the 
Members  who  participated  have  all  made 
a  very  significant  contribution.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  even  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  divided  on  many  pro¬ 
posals  in  the  bill.  We  now  have  three 
amendments  before  us.  We  have  the 
Broomfield  amendment,  the  Gross 
amendment,  and  the  Conte  amendment; 
each  representing  different  views.  I 
think  this  has  been  a  very  stimulating 
experience  we  have  had  here  in  the  last 
3  days.  But  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  are  too  deeply  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  adopt 
the  Broomfield  amendment,  the  Gross 
amendment,  or  the  Conte  amendment. 
I  think  that  the  average  man  on  the 
street  wants  to  know  how  much  is  all 
this  going  to  cost.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  I  think  that  we  are  somewhat  in 
the  wrong  church  and  in  the  wrong  pew 
on  this  debate.  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  shall  support  the  authorization  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  merely  spells  out  the  guidelines ; 
the  appropriation  bill  is  yet  to  come. 
The  President  already  has  reduced  the 
bill  by  $450  million.  The  committee  has 
trimmed  it  an  additional  $400  million. 
If  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  runs 
true  to  form,  as  it  has  during  the  last 
few  years,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  will  be  at  least  another  addi¬ 
tional  $1  billion  cut  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  mutual  assistance  in  1964.  This 
would  mean  that  before  final  action  is 
taken  on  the  appropriation  for  foreign 
aid  next  year,  we  in  the  House  will  have 
cut  the  expenditure  by  almost  $2  billion. 

I  think  many  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  debated  and  argued  here  to¬ 
day  are  going  to  be  resolved  only  when 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
appropriation  measure.  For  that  reason 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  move  along 
with  this  bill  today  and  then  get  to  the 
real  issue  before  the  American  people; 
namely,  what  will  it  cost. 


I  have  recently  asked  the  people  in  my 
district  whether  they  favor  continuing 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  our 
allies  if  we  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
waste  has  been  eliminated.  A  majority 
said  “Yes.”  Because  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  has  re¬ 
duced  previous  appropriations  by  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  I  feel  confident  that  if  there 
is  any  waste  in  this  bill  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  will  take  adequate  steps 
to  remove  it.  There  are  many  good 
things  in  this  bill.  Our  Nation’s  effort 
to  shield  South  America  from  commu¬ 
nism  contained  in  this  bill  is  worthy  of 
our  support.  Our  efforts  to  help  our 
allies  build  up  their  economy,  so  they  can 
resist  communism  is  also  worthy  of  our 
support.  There  are  many  other  good 
provisions  in  this  bill.  But  there  are  also 
some  questionable  projects  which  I  am 
confident  will  be  eliminated  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee. 

Therefore,  let  us  move  along  with  this 
measure. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
only  one  Member  on  the  floor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  as  anxious 
to  vote  as  anybody  else  and  I  know  how 
I  am  going  to  vote.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague  from  New  York  who  a  few 
moments  ago  made  a  statement  that  we 
should  give  a  steel  mill  to  India  because 
the  Russians  gave  a  steel  mill  to  India. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  am  very  glad  you  took 
the  well  to  ask  that  question,  because 
that  was  not  my  intention.  I  said  that 
they,  the  Indians,  are  embarrassed  that 
the  Russians  have  given  them  a  steel 
mill.  They  would  like  a  steel  mill  from 
us.  The  Russian  steel  mill  has  been  used 
as  an  effective  propaganda  weapon  and 
the  Soviets  receive  tremendous  prestige 
from  the  steel  produced  from  this  mill. 
Since  the  Communist  invasion  of  India’s 
northern  border,  there  has  been  a  move 
in  India  away  from  Soviet  influence  to¬ 
ward  the  free  world.  The  Bokaro  steel 
mill  has  been  depicted  in  India  as  the 
West’s  contribution  to  their  steel  re¬ 
quirements  and  has  become  a  symbol  of 
great  consequence  to  Western  prestige — 
whereas  the  feasibility  reports  have  not 
justified  a  plant  of  the  magnitude  orig¬ 
inally  intended  by  some  of  its  sponsors, 
the  mill  as  finally  constructed  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  quantity  and  location  of 
sufficient  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone.  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  in  this  House  is 
now  sufficiently  qualified  to  finally  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter  of  the  Bokaro  plant,  but 
I  strongly  oppose  any  amendment  which 
singles  out  any  one  country’s  project  for 
congressional  approval.  I  do  not  how¬ 
ever  support  the  Broomfield  amendment 
which  postpones  any  final  action  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
about  sums  up  what  we  have  been  talk¬ 


ing  about  for  3  days,  in  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
we  have  a  lot  of  steel  mills  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  are  not  operating  We  might 
pick  up  one  of  them  and  send  it  over 
there. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  was  trying  to  get  to 
this  point  for  my  good  friends  in 
Pennsylvania.  But  I  wanted  to  say  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  It  is  not  my  under¬ 
standing  that  Russia  ever  gave  India 
anything.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Russia  loaned  the  money  for  a  steel  mill 
on  a  hard  loan  and  that  India  is  paying 
6  or  7  percent  interest  on  about  a  10-  or 
12-year  loan.  They  gave  them  nothing. 
But  the  gentleman  is  saying,  to  make 
logic,  that  we  should  give  them  a  steel 
mill  because  Russia  has  loaned  them  the 
money  to  build  a  steel  mill.  That  makes 
about  as  much  sense  as  the  bill  makes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield], 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield], 

The  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  Page  16, 
line  8,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  and 
immediately  after  line  8  insert  the  following: 

“(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  after  December  31,  1964,  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  any  less  developed  country  which 
has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  President  to-  institute  the  investment 
guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)(1) 
of  this  Act,  providing  protection  against  the 
specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  under  sub- 
paragraph  (A),  and  expropriation  or  con¬ 
fiscation  under  subparagraph  (B),  of  such 
section  221(b)  (1) .” 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
version  of  an  amendment  offered  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  private-enterprise 
amendments  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  The  two  previous  ones  have 
been  adopted.  I  would  hope  that  this 
one  might  also  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  to 
section  620  would  suspend  aid  to  any 
underdeveloped  country  which  failed  by 
December  31,  1964,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  President  to  institute 
the  investment  guarantee  program  cov- 
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ering  the  specific  risks  of  expropriation 
and  inconvertibility. 

When  this  amendment  was  first  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Committee  it  also  included 
a  third  risk,  that  is  of  war.  This  is  no 
longer  in  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  investment  guar¬ 
antee  program  is  one  designed  to  help  the 
countries  which  sign  these  investment 
guarantee  agreements.  Fifty-three  coun¬ 
tries  have  now  signed  those  with  respect 
to  the  two  matters  that  I  have  discussed; 
that  is,  expropriation  and  inconvertibil¬ 
ity.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  after 
December  31  of  next  year — not  this 
year — any  country,  any  less-developed 
country,  which  did  not  have  such  an  in¬ 
vestment  guarantee  program  initiated — 
that  means  started  in  any  way  whatso¬ 
ever — would  not  be  eligible  for  aid. 
When  these  countries  sign  these  invest¬ 
ment  guarantees  they  make  it  much 
more  attractive  for  U.S.  private  money  to 
come  into  them.  Thus  this  would  aid 
their  own  industry  and  their  own  econ¬ 
omy  generally.  That  is  the  reason  I  say 
that  this  a  measure  which  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  these  countries  which 
would  agree  to  such  investment  guaran¬ 
tee  program. 

I  fear  that  those  countries  which  have 
not  yet  signed  investment  guarantee 
agreements  have  not  done  so,  because 
they  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  will  be  expropriation  or  that  in¬ 
convertibility  will  become  a  reality.  If 
they  sign  these  agreements,  if  they  sign 
even  the  first  preliminary  document 
looking  toward  an  agreement,  then  they 
would  qualify  for  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  preliminary  documents 
of  which  I  hold  one  in  my  hand  here, 
are  very  simple  and  very  brief.  They  are 
not  at  all  complex.  They  simply  show 
the  willingness  of  the  country  to  make 
it  possible  for  our  Government  through 
the  Investment  Guaranty  Agency  to  as¬ 
sure  American  businesses  that  go  in  there 
that  they  will  be  protected  against  these 
two  risks. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  reason  why  he  took  out  the 
third  risk,  war? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Because  there  were  a 
great  many  countries  which  have  not 
signed  agreements  relating  to  that  risk, 
because  I  thought  it  was  unpredictable 
in  its  effect,  and  because  I  felt  that  the 
two  risks  which  are  now  covered  are  ade¬ 
quate.  Hence,  we  would  not  ask  these 
countries  to  guarantee  against  war  or  in¬ 
surrection  but  we  would  ask  that  they 
make  possible  guarantees  against  expro- 
priation  and  inconvertibility. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  a 
few  questions. 

The  gentleman  knows  the  Clay  Com¬ 
mittee  made  a  recommendation  some¬ 
what  along  this  line? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  Gen¬ 
eral  Clay’s  recommendation  went  as  far 
as  your  amendment;  is  that  correct’ 


Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  perhaps  my 
amendment  goes  a  little  beyond  the  Clay 
Committee’s  recommendation,  although 
they  were  not  exactly  specific.  They 
said  in  effect,  “we  do  not  think  aid 
should  go  to  any  country  which  did  not 
make  possible  the  investment  guarantee 
program.” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  s&y  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  remember  asking  Gen¬ 
eral  Clay  some  questions,  also  the  AID 
Director,  and  I  want  to  quote  from  the 
hearings,  as  follows:  I  said  this  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Bell  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  doubted  that  the  Clay 
Committee  meant  the  U.S.  aid  should  be 
made  conditional  on  the  signing  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  guarantee  agreement. 

Would  you  indicate  what  you  meant  by  the 
statement  in  your  report? 

General  Clay.  If  we  were  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  stage  with  respect  to  obtaining  such 
guarantee  and  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  negotiations  were  proceeding  nor¬ 
mally,  I  don’t  think  we  should  make  it  a 
condition.  It  might,  in  fact,  defeat  the  ne¬ 
gotiation.  Where  we  have  evidence,  however, 
that  such  a  negotiation  is  not  going  to  suc¬ 
ceed  or  has  indeed  been  refused,  then  we 
think  it  is  very  doubtful  if  aid  should  be 
extended. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  I  am  aware  of  that  statement  and 
that  is  the  reason  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  if  a  country  makes 
any  beginning  whatsoever  they  will  qual¬ 
ify  for  aid.  I  think  this  meets  the  ob¬ 
jections  set  forth  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  gentlemen’s  purpose  as  indicated  by 
his  amendment.  He  has  used  less  devel¬ 
oped  and  underdeveloped  countries.  I 
do  not  know  why  he  limits  it  to  this 
category  of  countries,  and  how  he  would 
•suggest  that  the  administrator  could 
define  less  or  underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  that  phrase  should  be 
“less  developed.”  That  has  been  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Presidential  document 
which  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  the  29th  of  December  of  last  year.  I 
shall  not  quote  it,  but  the  President  used 
the  phrase  “less  developed  countries.” 
That  is  the  reason  we  used  the  phrase, 
because  the  definition  is  here. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  still  feel  it  should  apply  to  this 
category  of  country? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  I  do  feel  it  should 
apply.  In  the  first  place,  more  devel¬ 
oped  countries  have  no  use  for  it.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  might  be  a  question  in 
my  mind  as  to  its  effect  upon  military 
aid  given  to  more  than  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  I  would  not  want  to  limit  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair], 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adair  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
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reported  that  there  were — ayes  153,  noes 
150. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CASEY 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casey:  Page 
16,  line  8,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
and  immediately  after  line  8  insert  the 
following: 

“(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  for  the  construction  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines 
that  similar  productive  enterprises  within 
the  United  States  are  operating  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  their  capacity  and  that 
such  assistance  will  not  result  in  depriving 
such  United  States  enterprises  of  their 
reasonable  share  of  world  markets.  The 
President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
informed  of  assistance  furnished  under  this 
Act  for  the  construction  or  operation  of 
productive  enterprises  in  all  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  specifically  the  numbers  of  such 
enterprises,  the  types  of  such  enterprises, 
and  the  locations  of  such  enterprises.” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  examined  his 
amendment,  and  I  think  already  in  the 
act  under  sections  201,  211,  and  604  the 
program  is  required  to  consider  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  program  on  the  U.S.  economy. 
In  section  622  we  already  require  proj¬ 
ects  to  the  subject  to  American  enter¬ 
prise  and  620(d)  has  a  provision  with 
regard  to  any  enterprise  which  would 
compete  in  U.S.  markets.  I  think  there 
is  flexibility  in  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment.  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  certainly  thank  the 
chairman. 

(Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
set  the  record  straight  on  just  how  much 
this  foreign  aid  program  has  benefited 
the  American  industry  and  worker. 

Here  is  what  foreign  aid  has  done  to 
just  one  plant  in  my  district  near  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.  More  than  400  workers  at 
Sheffield  Steel  have  lost  their  jobs;  one 
division  of  the  plant  is  operating  at  20 
percent  capacity,  another  at  50  percent. 
This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  flood  of 
cheap-made  foreign  steel  from  plants 
built  with  the  American  workers’  tax 
money. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  friends 
passing  on  benefits  like  this — we  do  not 
need  any  enemies. 

The  American  people  are  asking  how 
it  has  happened,  and  why  it  has  hap¬ 
pened.  And  I  will  tell  you  how  and  why : 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  gives  absolutely  no  consideration 
to  our  own  industry  before  granting  mil¬ 
lions  to  build  plants  to  compete  against 
us.  It  is  time  this  Congress  forced  AID 
to  consider  the  impact  upon  us  before  us¬ 
ing  taxpayers’  money  to  export  American 
jobs.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  simple  amendment  and  to 
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the  point.  It  allows  the  Executive  ample 
latitude.  But,  for  the  first  time,  it  forces 
the  foreign  aid  boys  to  consider  the  im¬ 
pact  of  this  program  on  our  own  people. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  need 
for  this  amendment,  let  me  state  em¬ 
phatically  that  not  only  does  AID  fail  to 
consider  the  impact  upon  our  own  domes¬ 
tic  industry — but  I  am  convinced  little,  if 
any,  thought  is  given  to  world  market 
conditions  before  the  handouts  are 
passed  around. 

This  Agency  cannot  tell  you  today  how 
many  steel  plants — pulp  and  paper 
mills —  chemical  plants — rubber  plants — 
aluminum  plants — or  petroleum  facilities 
it  has  built  around  the  world. 

It  took  me  nearly  4  months  to  obtain 
a  very  incomplete  listing  of  specific 
foreign  industries  and  plants  financed  by 
the  American  taxpayer,  and  I  want  to 
cite  a  brief  paragraph  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  expert  who  finally  compiled 
it: 

The  enumeration  of  total  foreign  aid  to 
specific  industries  can  be  undertaken  with 
only  limited  success  *  *  *.  The  Agency 
itself  does  not  compile  aid  figures  according 
to  industry  or  by  name. 

Well,  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  from 
the  37  States  having  steelmaking  facili¬ 
ties  that  the  tax  money  of  your  workers 
has  been  used  to  build  or  expand  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  179  foreign 
steel  plants.  It  cost  just  about  $2  billion. 

If  I  seem  to  bear  down  more  on  the 
plight  of  the  steel  industry,  it  is  because 
it  stands  alongside  the  American  oil 
industry,  and  the  American  textile 
industry,  backed  against  the  wall  by  the 
flood  of  foreign  imports.  And  I  tell 
every  Member  of  this  House  that  these 
three  industries  will  soon  be  joined  by  a 
host  of  others  as  this  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  we  have  built  tries  to  capture  our 
own  domestic  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  find  most  enlightening  some  brief 
statistics  on  the  number  of  plants  we 
have  built  under  foreign  aid:  Since  1945, 
we  have  built,  modernized  or  expanded 
179  foreign  steel  plants.  In  the  past  5 
years,  look  at  the  aid  given  the  following 
foreign  industries:  Pulp  and  paper — 31 
plants  built  or  expanded.  Chemical 
plants — 24  plants  built  or  expanded. 
Aluminum — 13  plants  built  or  expanded. 
Rubber — 22  plants  built  or  expanded. 
Petroleum — 27  loans  or  grants  for 
studies  or  to  build  plants. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  the 
plight  of  the  American  textile  industry — 
of  plants  shut  down  and  workers  un¬ 
employed — overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of 
cheap-made  foreign  imports.  I  leave  it 
to  my  colleagues  most  concerned  to  make 
a  case  for  this  particular  crippled 
industry. 

But  let  us  examine  two  industries  I 
am  personally  familiar  with,  and  whose 
workers  pump  tax  money  in  the  ATP 
horn  of  plenty : 

The  United  States,  in  1950,  had  46 
percent  of  the  world’s  steel  production. 
Now  it  has  25  percent.  In  1950,  we  had 
17  percent  of  the  world’s  steel  market — 
and  for  the  past  3  years,  it  has  been 
down  less  than  6  percent.  Today,  our 
steel  mills  are  operating  at  55  percent 
of  their  capacity. 


The  dumping  of  foreign  steel  has 
crippled  the  wire  and  rod  production  in 
this  country,  and  has  captured  some 
30  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
Both  labor  and  management  officials 
of  this  great  industry  just  met  with 
President  Kennedy,  begging  for  help  to 
compete  against  foreign  steel  dumping 
in  the  United  States. 

What  they  should  have  pleaded  for  is 
a  prohibition  against  building  any  more 
steel  plants  under  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  compete  against  them  in  the 
world  market,  and  here  at  home. 

A  friend  at  Sheffield’s  plant  wrote 
that  “what  scares  me  is  the  influx  of 
foreign  plate  which  is  our  bread-and- 
butter  product.  For  example,  it  is 
alarming  to  note  the  continuing  rise  of 
Mexican  steel  plates  imported  into  the 
United  States — from  65  tons  in  1960  to 
12,000  tons  in  1962,  and  for  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year,  the  total  was  21,000 
tons.”  . 

Well,  whose  tax  money  do  you  think 
built  the  22  Mexican  steel  mills  under 
our  aid  program?  This  is  a  grim  pic¬ 
ture  faced  by  one  of  our  basic  industries. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean 
about  the  foreign  aid  agency  failing  to 
consider  world  market  conditions  before 
building  plants  overseas. 

The  entire  world  produces  107  million 
tons  of  paper  a  year — and  it  consumes 
only  93  million  tons.  In  Western  Europe 
alone  there  is  an  excess  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  pulp  and  paper  that  totals  3.5  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  Because  of  this,  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  paper  industry  has  voluntarily 
curtailed"  production,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  another  year  or  more.  So 
what  does  AID  to  in  the  face  of  this? 
In  1961  we  built  or  expanded  paper 
plants  in  Finland,  Israel,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Communist  Yugoslavia.  Why? 

One  of  my  good  friends  is  president 
of  one  of  our  leading  paper  companies. 
I  wrote  him  briefly  on  action  I  intended 
to  take,  and  told  him  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills  built  around  the  world  with 
tax  money  of  himself  and  his  employees. 
Let  me  read  a  brief  part  of  his  letter  of 
reply: 

X  am  astonished  at  the  number  of  pulp 
and  paper  mills  constructed  overseas  with 
U.S.  dollars  under  the  foreign  aid  program — 
each  one  of  them  to  compete  with  and  to 
absorb  our  natural  markets.  I  knew  that 
some'had  been  built  in  this  manner,  financed 
by  our  tax  doUars,  but  I  am  both  amazed 
and  dismayed  at  the  number.  I  think  what 
you  have  in  mind  undertaking  is  exemplary 
and  urgently  required. 

This  distinguished  American  execu¬ 
tive  stated  emphatically  that  not  only 
his  own  company — but  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  overall — has  suffered 
from  foreign  competition.  He  points  out 
that  countries  such  as  Finland — where 
we  built  three  paper  mills  in  the  past 
5  years — are  diverting  more  of  their 
own  products  to  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  markets  that  Finland  used  to 
supply  are  now  supplied  by  other  plants 
we  have  built. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  picture  facing  only 
two  of  our  great  industries  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
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industry  to  my  colleagues  from  timber- 
producing  States — nor  is  the  plight  of 
our  domestic  steel  industry  lost  on  my 
friends  from  iron  ore-  and  coal-produc¬ 
ing  areas. 

In  summing  up,  let  me  again  state  that 
my  amendment  is  not  restrictive,  it  is 
not  punitive.  It  merely  holds  this 
Agency’s  feet  to  the  fire  so  that  for  the 
first  time  it  will  take  into  consideration 
the  plight  of  our  own  plants  and  workers 
before  it  exports  any  more  jobs  abroad. 
I  urge  your  support,  and  I  submit  for  the 
enlightenment  of  my  colleagues  and 
their  constituents  the  compilation  on 
assistance  furnished  specific  industries 
by  the  American  taxpayer: 

U.S.  and  international  agencies  aid  to  the 
steel  industries  of  the  world,  1945-63 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  CREDITS  TO  FOREIGN  STEEL 


INDUSTRIES,  1945-63 

Africa:  Amount 

Liberia :  authorized 

Liberia  Mining  Co.,  1949 _  $4,  000,000 

Liberia  Iron  Ore  Ltd.,  I960..  5,  625,  000 

National  Iron  Ore  Ltd., 

1960 _  6,  000,  000 

Liberian  Amer-Swed  Min¬ 
erals,  1960 _  30,  000,  000 

Asia: 

Japan: 

Fuji  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  1957- .  10,  300,  000 

Yawata  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 


Toyo  Kohan  Co.,  Ltd.,  1958-  7,  100,  000 

Toyo  Kohan  Co.,  Ltd.,  I960-  3,000,000 

Japan  Steel  &  Tube  Co., 

1961 _  6,  500,  000 

Fuji  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 


Sumimoto  Metal,  Inc.,  1962.  8, 100,  000 

Yawata  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 


Kawasaki  Steel  Corp.,  1962_.  18,  500,  000 

Philippines : 

American  Wire  &  Cable  Co., 

1957  _  98,  000 

Ysmael  Steel  Mfg.  Co.,  1957.  68,  000 

Jacinto  Steel,  Inc.,  1958 _  58,  000 

Central  Bank  of  Philippines 

for  steel  mill  construc¬ 
tion,  1961 _  62,300,000 

Turkey: 

Vulcati  Iron  Works,  1946-—  5,341,014 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  1947 _  2,  521,469. 

Republic  of  Turkey,  1950 681,  563 

Republic  of  Turkey,  Kara- 

buk  Iron  &  Steel,  1959 _  15,  000,  000 

Canada : 

Steep  Rock  Mines,  Ltd.,  1948--  5,  700,  000 

Europe : 

Austria :  Oesterreichisch-Al- 

pine,  1957 _ _  28,  150,  000 

France : 

Union  Sid  du  Nord,  I960—  1,  036,  000 

Union  Sid  du  Nord,  I960—  1,  142,  000 

Union  Sid  du  Nord,  I960—  3,  536,  000 

Union  Sid  du  Nord,  1961 _  842,  000 

Germany :  August  Thyssen- 

Hutte,  A.G.,  1956 _  10,000,0(50 

Italy: 

Instituto  Mobiliare  Itali- 

ano,  1947— _  9,  000,  000 

Instituto  Mobiliare  Steel 
Mills: 

Alti  Forni,  1947 _  3,  634,  000 

Terni,  1947 _  1,350,000 

Dalmine,  1947 _  1,  300,  000 

Comigliano,  1947 _  3,  000,  000 

Equipment  for  steel  mills, 

1955 _ - _  2,  000,  000 

Equipment  for  steel  mills, 

1955 _  5,  000,  000 

Equipment  for  auto  and 

steel,  1956 _  10,  000,  000 

Innocenti,  S.P.A.,  1956 _  1,500,000 

Equipment  for  steel  mill, 

1958  _ _  7,  000,  000 
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U.S.  and  international  agencies  aid  to  the 
steel  industries  of  the  world,  1945-63 — Con. 


Europe — Continued  Amount 

Italy — Continued  authorised 

Blast  furnace  and  rolling 

mill,  1958 _  $6,  500,  000 

Itatsider  steel  plant,  1962 —  25,  000,  000 

Spain: 

Union  de  Siderurgicas  As¬ 
turians,  S.A.,  1958 -  6,  800,  000 

Empresa  Nacional,  1959 -  4,  400,  000 

Empresa  Nac  Siderurgica, 

1960 _  2,  300,  000 


Empresa  Nac  Siderurgica, 

1961  _ 

Altos  Hornos  Viscaya,  1961. 
Empresa  Nac  Siderurgica, 

1962  _ 

Yugoslavia :  Government  of 

Yugoslavia  to  purchase 
original  U.S.  steel  mill 

equipment,  1961 - 

Latin  America: 

Argentina 

Soc  Mixta  Siderurgia,  1955- 

Acinfer,  SA,  1959 _ 

Socie  Indus  Argentina,  Tu¬ 
bos  Acero,  1959 _ 

Acindar  Ind.  Argentina 

Aceros,  1960 _ 

Dalmino,  SAFTA,  1960 _ 

Soc.  Ind.  Argentina  Tubos 

Ac.,  1960 _ 

Industrias  Puerto  San  Mar¬ 
tin,  1958 _ 

Somisa,  Steel  Mill  Equip¬ 
ment,  1960 _ 

Acinfer  Ind.  Arg.  Acero 

SA,  1960 _ _ 

Acinfer  Ind.  Pundiciones 

SA,  1961 _ _ _ 

Rycsa  SAM  Steel  Shear, 

1961 _ 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1961 _ 

Dolmine  SAFTA,  Equip¬ 
ment,  1961 _ 

Acinfer  Ind.  Arg.  Fundi- 

ciones,  1961 _ 

Tinigal  SRL  Equipment, 

1961  _ 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1962 _ 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1962 _ 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1962 _ 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1962 _ 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1962 _ 

Metalurgica  Tandil,  1962 _ 

Brazil : 

Cia  Sid  NAC,  1950 _ 

Cia  Metalurgica  Barbara, 

1952 _ 

Cia  Siderurgica  Belgo,  1955- 

Cia  Sid  NAC,  1956 _ 

Acos  Villares  AA,  1957 _ 

Soc  Tecnica  Fundicoes  Ge¬ 
rais,  1957 _ 

Cia  Vale  Do  Rio  Doce  SA, 

1958 _ 

Chile: 

Corp.  De  Fomento  Prod., 

1951 _ 

Cia  de  Acero  del  Paciflco 

SA,  1956 _ 

Cia  de  Acero  del  Paciflco, 

1957 _ ; _ 

Cia  de  Acero  del  Paciflco, 

1960 _ 

Cia  de  Acero  del  Paciflco, 

1962  _ 

Mexico: 


13,  000,  000 
18,  000,  000 

6,  600,  000 

15,  000,  000 

60,  000,  000 
700, 000 

1,  710,  000 

5,  645,  000 
1,  842,  000 

1,  675,  000 

90,  000 
12,  000,  000 

170,  500 
105,  000 
9,  000 
241,  660 
21,  000 
20,  400 
5,000 

91,  700 

225,  900 

100,  600 

127,  100 

26,  200 
114,  500 

25,  000,  000 

2, 185,  000 
730,  440 
35,  000,  000 

2,  320,  000 

2,  558,  000 
12,  500,  000 

58,  000,  000 

3,  550,  000 

16,  000,  000 
15,  574,  000 

8,  300,  000 


Cia  Fundidora  de  F.Y.A. 

Monterrey,  S.A.,  1945 _ 800,  000 
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Latin  America — Continued 
Mexico — Continued 

National  Financiera  S.A., 

1951  _ . _ 

Cia  Fundidora  de  Fierroy, 

Acerode  Monterrey  S.A., 

1952  _ 

National  Financiera  S.A., 

1952 _ _ 

La  Consolidada  S.A.,  1955 _ 

Hojalata  y  Lamina  S.A., 

1955 _ 

Aceros  de  Chihuahua  S.A., 

1955  _ 

Cia  Fundidora  de  Monterrey, 

1956  _ 

National  Financiera  S.A., 

1957  _ 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1960 _ 

Aceros  de  Chihuahua  S.A., 

1960 _ 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1960 _ 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1960  _ 

Tubacero  S.A.,  1960 _ 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961  _ 

Manufacturas  Metalicas 

MSA,  1961 _ 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961  — _ 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961 _ 

Altos  Homos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961  _ 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1962  _ _ 

Peru: 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1953 _ 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1957 _ 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1961 _ 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1962 _ 

Metalurgica  Pervana,  1962. 
Uruguay : 

Cinoca,  S.A.,  1961 _ 

Cinoca,  S.A.,  1961 _ 


Amount 

authorized 

$5,  000,  000 


4,  500,  000 

3,  600,  000 
662,  000 

2,  055,  000 

720,  000 

46,  500,  000 

16,  000,  000 

174,  000 

550,  000 

1,  479,  000 

443,  850 

4,  000,  000 

120,  000 
113,  500 
290,  000 
345,  000 
51,  886 

1,  850,  000 

2,  500,  000 
10,  000,  000 

6,  500,  000 
6,  000,  000 
1,  950,  000 

65,  500 
35,  000 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  LOANS  FOR  FOREIGN  STEEL 


INDUSTRIES,  1946-63 
Asia: 

India: 

Indian  Iron  &  Steel,  1952-.  $31,  500,  000 
Indian  Iron  &  Steel,  1956—  20,  000, 000 

Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  1956-  75,  000,  000 

Tata  Iron  &  Steel,  1957 _  32,  500,  000 

Indian  Iron  &  Steel,  1961—  19,500,000 

Japan : 

Japan  Development  Bank: 

Yawata  Plate  Mill,  1955—  5,300,000 

Yawata  Steel  Production, 

1959 -  20,  000,  000 

Kawasaki  Strip  Mill, 

1956 - - -  20,  00#>  000 

Kawasaki  Steel  Produc¬ 
tion,  1958 _  8,  000,  000 

Kawasaki  Steel  Produc¬ 
tion,  1960 -  6,  000,  000 

Sumitomo  Steel  Produc¬ 
tion,  1958 _  33,  000,  000 

Sumitomo  Steel  Produc¬ 
tion,  1960 _  7,  000,  000 

Kobe  Steel  Production, 

1958  -  10,  000,  000 

Nippon  Kokan  Steel  Pro¬ 
duction,  1958 _  22,  000,  000 

Fuji  Steel  Production, 

1959  -  24,  000,  000 

Europe: 

Belgium:  Equipment  for  steel 

and  power  industries,  1949.  16,  000,  000 

France:  Miferma,  1960 _  66,000.000 

Luxembourg:  Steel  mill  and 

railroad,  1947 -  12,000,000 
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INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION  LOANS  TO 
FOREIGN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES,  1956-63 


Asia:  Amount 

India :  Republic  Forge  Co.,  authorised 

1959 _  $1,  500,  000 

Pakistan:  Steel  Corp.  of 

Pakistan,  1958 _  630,  000 

Latin  America : 

Argentina:  Acindar  Industria 

Arg.  de  Aceros  S.A.,  1960 _  3,  660,  000 

Mexico: 

Compania  Findidora  de  Fi¬ 
erro  y  Acero  Monterrey, 

1963 -  1, 126,  000 

Tubos  de  Aceros  de  Mex¬ 
ico,  1963  _  400,  000 

Venezuela:  Siderurgica  Ven- 

esolana  SA,  1960 _  500,  000 


EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FOREIGN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES,  1949-51 


Europe : 

Austria: 

Voest,  Linz,  1949 _  $2,  887,  000 

Voest,  Linz,  1949 _  8,  362,  000 

Voest,  Linz,  1950 _  2, 169,  000 

Alpine  Montan,  1949 _  4,  147,  000 

Alpine  Montan,  1949 _  3,  346,  000 

Alpine  Montan,  1950 _  4,  208,  000 

Belgium: 

S.A.  Metallurgique  d’Esper- 

ance-Longdoz,  Liege,  1949  2,  329,  000 

S.A.  Ongree  Marihaye,  Oug- 

ree,  1950 _  2,  866,  000 

Phenix  Works,  Flammale- 

Haute,  1949 _  3,  148,  000 

France : 

Sollac,  Hayange  and  Ebange, 

1949 -  56,  164,  000 

Usinor,  Denain  and  Monta- 

taire,  1949 _  11,919,000 

Sidelor,  Bombas,  1949 _  1,301,000 

Ste.  Anonyme  des  Forges, 

Saar,  1950 -  2,  038,  000 

Acieries  de  Longwy.  Mont, 

St.  Martin,  1950 _  2,  094,  000 

J.  J.  Carnaud  et  Forges  de 

Basse-Indre,  1949 _  1,  959,  000 

Italy: 

Finsider,  1949— _  32,  390,  000 

Fiat,  Turin  and  Aviglina, 

1949 -  7,  408,  000 

Acciaierie  e  Ferriare,  Milan, 

1949  -  1,  649,  000 

Acciaierie  e  Ferriare,  Milan, 

1950  -  4,  502,  000 

Cantieri  Metallurgiei  Ital- 

iani,  1949 -  2,  131,  000 

Sisma,  Villadossola,  1949—  2,  538,  000 

Terni,  Societa  per  L’Elettri- 

cita,  Terni,  1949 _  1,  315,  000 

Recaelli,  Rogorado,  1950 _  1,  067,  000 

Ilssa-Viola,  Aosta  Valley, 

1949 -  1,  569,  000 

Ferretubi,  SPA,  Milan,  1949  200,  000 

Netherlands:  Royal  Dutch 
Blast  Furnace  and  Steel  Co., 


Portugal :  A.  J.  Oliveira  Filhos 

Co.,  1949—.- -  847,  000 

Spain:  Sagunto  Steel  Plant, 

1952 - -  853,  000 

United  Kingdom: 

Steel  Co.  of  Wales,  Ltd., 


Stewarts  &  Lloyds,  Ltd., 

1949 -  1,  851,  000 


AID  OR  PREDECESSOR  AGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FOREIGN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES,  1954-62 
Europe : 

Spain : 

Altos  Hornos  de  Viscaya, 

1954 - , -  $4,  460,  000 

Empresa  Blast  Furnace, 

1954 - -  3,  loo.  000 


1963 
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U.S.  and  international  agencies  aid  to  the 
steel  industries  of  the  world,  1945-63 — Con. 


Europe — Continued  Amount 

Yugoslavia:  Slsak  Iron  Works,  authorized 

1961  _  $8,  500,  000 

European  Coal  &  Steel  Com¬ 
munity:  Contribution  to 
capitalization  loan,  1954 _  100,  000,  000 

Far  East: 

Republic  of  China: 

Ya  Tung  Tube  Mill,  1955-..  466,  000 

Tang  Eng  Ironworks,  1957 _  229,  000 

Korea : 

Wire  Rope  Mfg.  Co.,  1956..  122,000 

Chain  Mfg.  Co.,  1956 -  111,000 

Pusan  Iron  Works,  1955 _  1,  955,  000 

Near  East  and  South  Asia: 

India :  Bokaro  Steel  Plant, 

1962  _  750,000 

Turkey:  Eregli  Steel  Mill, 

1959 _  129,  600,000 


FOREIGN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES  ASSISTED  FROM  U.S.- 
OWNED  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  1954-62 


Europe : 

Austria : 

Steel  mill,  1957,  Public  Law 

480 _ $1,  346,  000 

Steel  mill  and  tool  manu¬ 
facturing,  1958,  Public 

Law  480 _  846,  000 

Steel  and  malleable  found¬ 
ry,  1958,  Public  Law  480 _  577,  000 

Fabricated  structural  steel, 

1957,  Public  Law  480 _  385,000 

Yugoslavia:  Niksic  Iron 

Works,  1958,  Public  Law 
480 _ 5,  610,  000 


Latin  America : 

Brazil:  Minas  Gerais  Steel 

Plant,  1961,  Public  Law  480..  6,831,000 
Asia: 

India:  Bokaro  Steel  Plant, 

1962,  Public  Law  402 _  91,  000 

U.S.  aid  to  specific  foreign  industries,  1958-62 

PULP  AND  PAPER  PLANTS 

Amount  of 
aid  grants 


1958 :  and  loans 

Taiwan:  Papermlll  expansion.  $162,000 
Iceland:  Waste  paper  pulp 

equipment _  2,  000 

Yugoslavia:  Pulp  and  paper 

manufacturing  equipment _  21,  000 

Israel :  Paper  plant _ '  3,  000,  000 

Finland:  Wood  pulp  equip¬ 
ment  _  750, 000 

Argentina:  Pulp  and  paper 

mill _  7,  600,  000 

Colombia:  Papermill _  5,  700,  000 

Mexico:  Pulp  and  papermill 

equipment _  333,  000 

1959: 

Vietnam:  Pulp  plant _  265,000 

Yugoslavia:  Processing  pulp _  47,000 

Argentina:  Pulp  mill  expan¬ 
sion  _ _ .’ _  2,  220,  000 

Philippines:  Pulp  and  paper- 

mill  machinery _  5,  400,  000 

Colombia:  Pulpmill  machin¬ 
ery  -  180, 000 

1960: 

Finland:  Pulp  and  paperboard 

machinery _  2,  056,  000 

Argentina:  Pulp  and  paper- 

mill  -  9,  190,  000 

Venezuela:  Papermill  ma¬ 
chinery  _  198, 000 

Tanganyika:  Pulp  and  paper- 

mill  _  6,  250,  000 

Egypt:  Pulpmill _  6,700,000 

Yugoslavia: 

Pulp  and  paper  products 

machinery _  54,  000 

Pulp  and  paper  mill _  3,  093,  000 

South  Africa:  Pulp  machinery.  61,  000 
India:  Pulp  and  paper  mill _  18,  500,  000 


U.S.  aid  to  specific  foreign  industries, 
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aid  grants 

1960:  and  loans 

Finland:  newsprint  machinery.  $5,203,000 
Israel :  Pulp  and  paper  ma¬ 
chinery _  670, 000 

Greece:  Pulp  machinery  for 

fiberboard _  2,  500,  000 

Argentina:  Pulp  and  paper 

machinery _  80,  000 

Colombia:  Cellophane  paper 

machinery _  196,  000 

Panama:  Paper  bag  machinery.  17,  000 

1962: 

Philippines:  Pulp  and  paper 

mill  machinery _  100,  000 

Egypt:  Cellophane  plant _  3,  000,  000 

Venezuela:  Bagasse  plant _  1,450,000 

PETROLEUM  AND  RELATED  FACILITIES 

1958: 

India : 

Oil  and  Gas  Commission _  41,  000 

Fuel  Research  Institute _  25,  000 

Israel:  Oil  field  conservation 

techniques _  6,  000 

Taiwan : 

Petroleum  refining _  145,  000 

Petroleum  products  diversi¬ 
fication _  97, 000 

Bolivia:  Ministry  of  Petroleum.  83,000 

Argentina:  Petroleum  asphalt 

plants-1 _  289,  000 

1959: 

India:  Oil  and  Commis¬ 
sion _  12, 000 

Israel: 

Oil  field  conservation  tech¬ 
niques _  6, 000 

Petroleum  facilities _  367,  000 

Argentina:  Petroleum  asphalt 

plants _  83,  600 

Spain :  Petroleum  production 

study _ _ _  8,  000 

Panama :  Petroleum  regula¬ 
tions  study _  16,  000 

Greece:  Petroleum  facilities. .  500,000 

1960: 

India:  Oil  and  Gas  Commis¬ 
sion _ _ _ 42,  000 

Israel :  Oil  field  conservation 

techniques _  38,  000 

Panama :  Petroleum  laws 

study: _  1,  000 

Italy :  Petroleum  and  chemi¬ 
cal  plant _  2,  890,  000 

Argentina:  Petroleum  asphalt 

plant _  10,  000 

Pakistan:  Petroleum  gas  treat¬ 
ing  plant _  1,994,000 

1961: 

India:  Oil  and  Gas  Commis¬ 
sion _  31, 000 

Israel :  Oil  field  conservation 

techniques _  6,  000 

Greece:  Petroleum  facilities _  836,000 

Finland :  Petroleum  facilities..  1,  750,  000 

Chile:  Petroleum  plants _  34,500 

1962: 

Colombia:  Petroleum  asphalt 

equipment _  31,000 

Greece:  Petroleum  facilities _  570,  000 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 

1958: 

Taiwan : 

Caustic  soda _  144,  000 

Urea  plant _  1,  617,  000 

Japan:  Chemical  plant  expan¬ 
sion _  2,  300,  000 

Mexico:  Chemical  production.  460,  000 

1959: 

Taiwan:  Urea  plant  expansion.  189,  000 

India:  Phosphorous  plant _  21,000 

Korea:  Soda  ash  plant _  5,  600,  000 

Columbia:  Chemical  plant  fa¬ 
cilities. . . .  460,  000 

Peru:  Chemical  plant _ l _  700,000 


U.S.  aid  to  specific  foreign  industries, 
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Amount  of 


1960 :  aid  grants 

Taiwan :  and  loans 

Urea  plant _ $1,  884,  000 

Sulfuric  acid  plant _  74,  000 

Indonesia:  Nitrogenous  chem¬ 
ical  plant _  33,  200,  000 

Argentina:  Phenol  plant _  2,000,000 

Mexico:  Citric  acid  plant _  800,000 

Israel:  Chemical  facilities _  258,000 

1961: 

Israel:  Chemical  plant _  7,150,000 

Mexico:  Chemical  plant  equip¬ 
ment _ l _  58,  000 

Peru:  Chemical  plant  equip¬ 
ment _ . _  508,  300 

Turkey:  Chemical  plant _  2,800,000 

1962: 

India:  Chemical  plant  facili¬ 
ties _  7,  650,  000 

Japan:  Ammonia  and  urea 

plant  _  800,  000 

Argentina :  Chemical  plant  for 

synthetics _  413,  000 

Chile:  Sulfuric  acid  plant _  95,000 

Colombia:  Chemical  fertilizer 

plant _  237,  200 


ALUMINUM  PLANTS 

1958: 

Taiwan :  Aluminum  plant 

modernization _  672,  000 

Austria : 

Aluminum  products  plant _  385,  000 

Aluminum  plant _  1,000,000 

1959: 

Taiwan:  Aluminum  plant _  1,350,000 

Colombia:  Aluminum  plant 

facilities _  400,  000 

1960: 

India: 

Aluminum  reduction  plant _  13,  650,  000 

Aluminum  fabricating  plant.  5,  000,  000 


Aluminum  plant _  2,  000,  000 

Lebanon: 

Aluminum  plant _  400,  000 

Aluminum  extrusion  facili¬ 
ties _ _ _  124, 300 

1961: 

Taiwan :  Aluminum  plant 

modernization _  238,  000 

Philippines:  Aluminum  press.  150,500 
Mexico :  Aluminum  smelter _  6,  500,  000 

PLASTIC  PLANTS 

1958: 

Cuba:  Plastic  injection  mold- 

ers _  14,  000 

1959: 

Argentina:  Polyethylene  plant.  8,  000,  000 
France :  Plastic  plant  facilities.  370,  000 
1960: 

Argentina:  Plastic  extrusion 

facilities _  110,  000 

Yugoslavia:  Plastics  plant _  23,000,000 

1961: 

Argentina : 

Plastics  plant  equipment _  9,  000 

Plastics  products  equipment.  24,  500 

Korea:  Plastics  plant  for  fi¬ 
bers _  3,  200,  000 

Israel:  Plastics  equipment _  80,  000 

RUBBER  PLANTS 

1958: 

Colombia:  Rubber  develop¬ 
ment _ : _  2,  000 

Peru :  Rubber  development _  200,  000 

Latin  America:  Regional  rub¬ 
ber  development _  600,  000 

Austria:  Rubber  plant  equip¬ 
ment _  769, 000 

1959: 

Guatemala:  Rubber  develop¬ 
ment _  50, 000 

Latin  America:  Regional  rub¬ 
ber  development _  400,  000 

Spain:  Rubber  plant _  650,000 
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Amount  of 
aid  grants 

1959 :  and  loans 

Argentina:  Rubber  pneumatic 

plant _ __  $3,  300,  000 

Guatemala:  Rubber  plant. ■ —  6,000,000 

Israel :  Rubber  plant  facilities. .  457,  000 

1960: 

Guatemala:  Rubber  develop¬ 
ment _ T -  156,  000 

Peru :  Rubber  development _  199,  000 

India:  Rubber  plant _  4,  500,  000 

1961: 

Guatemala:  Rubber  develop¬ 
ment _  180, 000 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  KELLY 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Kelly:  Page 
16,  line  8,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
and  immediately  after  line  8,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  section  201,  211,  or  251  of  this  Act  to 
the  government  of  any  country  which  does 
not  agree  to  permit  such  reviews,  inspec¬ 
tions,  and  audits  by  the  United  States  as 
the  President  may  require  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  such  assistance  1s 
being  administered  within  the  recipient 
country  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  furnished.” 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of¬ 
fering  an  amendment  to  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  inspections.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  very  simple. 

It  states  that  no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  sections  201,  211,  or  251 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  any 
country  which  does  not  permit  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  review  and  inspect  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  our  aid.  The  amendment  fur¬ 
ther  directs  the  President  to  establish 
such  procedures  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
implement  this  proposal. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  requirement. 
We  already  have,  in  section  506(a)  (3)  of 
the  act  a  provision  which  relates  to  the 
inspection  of  military  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  on  a  grant  basis. 

My  amendment  would  apply  a  similar 
l  equirement  to  economic  development 
grants  and  loans  and  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Many  of  the  loan  and  aid  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
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aid  grants 


1961:  and  loans 

Peru:  Rubber  development _  $20,000 

Turkey:  Rubber  plant _  4,  000,  000 

India:  Rubber  plant _ i  8,  000,  000 

1962: 

Guatemala:  Rubber  develop¬ 
ment -  26, 000 

Brazil:  Synthetic  rubber  plant.  3,  400,  000 

Turkey:  Rubber  plant _  3, 125,  000 

India: 

Rubber  equipment _  500,  000 

Synthetic  rubber  plant _  3,  000,  000 


tional  Development  with  foreign  Coun¬ 
tries  already  provide  for  U.S.  inspection 
and  review  of  aid  projects.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  an  overall  policy  followed  by 
our  Government  in  every  instance. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  bring  some 
uniformity  to  the  administration  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  to  strengthen  the  program 
by  making  it  apply  across  the  board. 

I  would  like  to  stress  two  things  about 
my  amendment.  First,  the  amendment 
applies  only  to  development  loans,  de¬ 
velopment  grants,  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  does  not  apply  to  support¬ 
ing  assistance,  the  contingency  fund,  and 
certain  technical  assistance  projects. 

And  second,  the  amendment  gives  the 
President  ample  discretionary  authority. 
It  leaves  it  up  to  the  President  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  procedures  are  necessary  to 
assure  proper  inspection — and  proper 
utilization — of  our  aid.  The  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  bind  the  President  to  any 
particular  set  of  standards  or  require¬ 
ments.  It  does,  however,  serve  notice 
on  the  President,  and  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  our  aid,  that  the  Congress 
expects  our  assistance  to  be  checked 
carefully,  and  to  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  given. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  was  underlined 
in  a  report  which  I  received  recently 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  Comptroller  General 
said,  in  part — and  I  would  like  to  quote: 

Altbougb  we  have  been  able  to  resolve 
satisfactorily  tbe  difficulties  we  bave  en¬ 
countered  in  auditing  foreign  aid  programs, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  recipient  countries 
are  not  required,  as  a  condition  to  receiving 
economic  and  technical  assistance  grants  and 
loans,  to  permit  observation  and  review  by, 
or  furnish  information  to,  U.S.  representa¬ 
tives.  Enactment  of  such  a  requirement 
would  make  it  clear  that  recipient  countries 
are  expected  to  grant  the  right  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  review  to  U.S.  representatives. 


August  22 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
Comptroller  General’s  recommendations 
speak  for  themselves.  I  think  this  is  a 
reasonable  amendment  and  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program.  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  amendment,  of 
course,  was  discussed  in  committee.  It 
lost  in  committee  by  a  tie  vote.  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
woman  in  committee.  I  have  consulted 
members  of  the  committee  who  opposed 
it  before,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

[Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  agree  and 
heartily  support  the  provisions  contained 
in  subsection  (i)  of  this  section  and  com¬ 
mend  the  committee  for  including  it  in 
its  bill.  I  particularly  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  a  member  of  the 
committee,  for  his  tireless  and  effective 
work  in  developing  this  provision.  And 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt]  for  his  outstanding  activity  in  the 
area  this  subsection  covers. 

The  subsection,  in  substance,  is  a 
forthright,  clear,  declaration  that  we  do 
not  like  any  nation  receiving  our  aid  for 
economic  development  to  divert  its  own 
resources  for  a  military  buildup  for  ag¬ 
gressive  action  against  us  or  any  other 
recipient  bf  our  aid.  It  is  more  than  a 
guideline — more  than  a  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  a  mandate  that  we  must  in¬ 
sist  be  fulfilled. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind — and 
I  doubt  there  is  any  in  the  committee’s — 
that  this  provision  Is  immediately  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
one  of  the  most  vicious  violators  of  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  our  economic  as¬ 
sistance  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
.mittee  an  extremely  pertinent  question. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
this  subsection  apply  directly  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  I  think  the 
amendment  covers  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Is  it  just  a  question 
of  thinking  that  it  does,  or  does  it  actu¬ 
ally  apply? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  covers  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  It  is  important  that 
this  be  set  forth  clearly  in  the  Record 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  is  definitely  established  on  the  sub¬ 
section’s  objective  lest  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  strikes  directly  at  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 


Hourly  employment  costs — American  versus  foreign  steel  industries 


Country 

Hourly  employ¬ 
ment  costs i 

Increase  1961  over 
1952 

Foreign  as  Percent 
of  United  States 

1952 

1961 

Cents 

Percent 

1952 

1961 

Luxembourg . - . . . . . 

$0.98 

$1.47 

$0. 49 

50 

42 

37 

Belgium _ 

.82 

1.26 

.44 

54 

35 

32 

France. _ _ 

.72 

1. 11 

.39 

54 

31 

28 

West  Germany _ 

.69 

1.37 

.68 

99 

30 

34 

Italy _ 

.64 

1.04 

.40 

63 

27 

26 

Netherlands _ 

.53 

1.40 

.87 

164 

23 

35 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  aver- 

age . 

.72 

1.25 

.53 

74 

31 

31 

Japan.. . . . . . . 

.32 

.63 

.31 

97 

14 

16 

United  States _ 

2.32 

3.99 

1.  67 

72 

100 

100 

i  Sources:  1952-60  data,  Information  Statistique;  1961  data,  Siderurgie;  1962,  No.  5  and  6,  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community;  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Federation;  and  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
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Nasser  has  flaunted  our  aid.  He  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  program,  thereby 
weakening  its  highly  purposeful  and  ef¬ 
fective  objectives  elsewhere. 

I  would  prefer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
the  language  in  this  act  specifically  sin¬ 
gle  out  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  be 
denied  any  aid  whatsoever.  I  can  also 
see  the  desirable  purpose,  however,  in 
spelling  out  in  the  act  an  ever-present 
vital  standard  for  all  nations  for  deter¬ 
mining  qualification  for  our  aid. 

That  is  just  what  this  amendment 
does.  Its  language  does  not  equivocate. 
Heretofore,  the  closest  to  it  that  we 
could  get,  is  the  acceptance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  amendment  to  the  act’s  guide¬ 
lines  or  sense  of  Congress  expressions. 

Last  year  the  Congress  did  set  forth  its 
sense  in  the  form  of  clear  guidelines — 
Keating-Halpern  amendment — which,  in 
substance,  is  commendably  retained  in 
section  102  of  this  bill.  They  are  now 
complemented  and  strengthened  by  this 
new  subsection. 

In  themselves,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
guidelines  in  the  bill — although  the  in¬ 
tent  is  the  same — obviously  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient.  Last  year,  as  I  mentioned,  we 
had  strong  sense  of  Congress  language. 
This  should  have  been  enough  to  cut  off 
aid  to  Nasser’s  United  Arab  Republic. 
The  language  certainly  applied  to  that 
country.  But,  what  happened? 

'  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
gave  even  more  aid  to  Nasser  and  his 
United  Arab  Republic — even  in  the  face 
of  worse  abuses  by  his  regime  than  here¬ 
tofore — and  of  his  even  more  extreme 
threats  to  the  peace — financed  indirectly 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  How  ridicu¬ 
lous  can  a  situation  get? 

Hence,  it  is  obvious,  a  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  expression,  in  itself,  is  not  strong 
enough.  We  need  forthright  language; 
so  there  can  be  no  question  of  inter¬ 
pretation — and  I  believe  this  provision 
adequately  does  just  that.  But,  when 
enacted  we  must  see  to  it,  each  and  every 
one  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  inter¬ 
national  law,  morality  and  justice,  that 
it  is  fully  implemented  and  that  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  cut  off  forth¬ 
with. 

I  call  on  the  President,  immediately 
on  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  to 
make  a  clear-cut  determination  and  to 
fulfill  the  objective  of  the  provision. 

As  stated  in  the  Committee’s  report 
and  stipulated  in  the  legislative  intent 
just  expressed  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
it  clearly  applies  to  Nasser — and  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  applying  it.  ~ 

For,  what  nation  is  more  in  violation 
of  this  subsection  than  the  United  Arab 
Republic? 

What  nation  has  more  avowedly  de¬ 
clared  its  objective  of  totally  annihilating 
a  neighboring  state  by  force? 

What  nation  receiving  our  aid  is 
spending  more  for  arms,  for  missiles,  for 
an  offensive  war  machine  than  Nasser’s 
United  Arab  Republic? 

Nasser  has  ruthlessly  violated  inter¬ 
national  law.  He  has  defied  resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations,  ignored  treaty  ob¬ 
ligations,  and  agreements  with  other 
countries  including  the  United .  States. 
He  has  perpetrated  intrigues  and  revolu¬ 
tions  in  neighboring  states,  threatened 
the  total  annihilation  of  Israel.  He 


has  proliferated  the  rocket  race  with 
development  of  offensive  missiles,  waged 
discriminatory  blockades  and  boycotts — 
affecting  even  American  citizens  and 
American  businesses;  exploited  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance  by  diverting  his  own 
funds,  for  the  purchase  of  mammoth  So¬ 
viet  arms.  He  has  expropriated  the 
properties  of  Americans  and  others;  he 
has  extolled  Castro’s  Cuba  and  Commu¬ 
nist  China. 

Let  me  show  you  how  Nasser — this 
master  of  subversion,  intrigue,  hate,  and 
tyranny — has  made  a  farce  of  our  aid 
program;  how  he  has  exploited  it;  how 
he  has  perverted  its  purpose. 

Since  1946 — and  including  the  pro¬ 
jected  program — Nasser  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  over  a  billion  dollars  of  American 
economic  assistance.  Last  year,  alone, 
we  gave  him  over  $200  million.  He 
spent  that  much  and  more  in  the  same 
year  in  purchasing  arms  from  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc.  Imagine  that.  We  put  the 
dollars  into  his  right  pocket  and  he 
takes  other  money  out  of  his  left  pocket 
to  pay  the  Russians. 

While  we  subsidize  the  United  Arab 
Republic’s  domesti  ceconomy,  Nasser  has 
spent  a  sum  reliably  estimated  at  a  fig¬ 
ure  at  least  $1.4  billion  in  the  period 
from  1961  to  1963  for  Soviet  arms  and 
other  military  expenditures.  Just  think, 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  military 
spending  from  an  economically  under¬ 
developed  nation. 

The  United  Arab  Republic,  depending 
on  the  American  taxpayer  for  food,  has 
spent  more  of  its  gross  national  product 
for  military  requirements  than  the 
United  States. 

I  will  give  you  a  reliable  breakdown 
of  his  military  expenditures  in  the  period 
of  1961  to  1963  and  let  you  determine  if 
a  so-called  neutralist  state,  threatened 
by  no  one,  needs  to  divert  such  sums  from 
its  peaceful  development  and  human 
needs.  We  have  helped  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  following.  A  new  Soviet  arms 
deal,  just  reported,  approximately  $400 
million:  domestic  missile  production, 
$250  million;  upkeep  for  military  estab¬ 
lishment,  $600  million;  military  inter¬ 
vention  in  Yemen,  $100  million;  subver¬ 
sion  and  assassination  expenses  in  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  $50  million.  And,  let  me 
ask  for  what  purpose  an  undeveloped  na¬ 
tion  needs  15  submarines,  multistage 
rockets,  and  the  latest  Soviet  jet  bomb¬ 
ers. 

All  this  certainly  leaves  no  question  of 
his  aggressive  military  buildup.  Nasser’s 
warmongering  and  subversion  in  the 
Middle  East  is  the  most  obvious  thing 
in  the  world.  He  even  boasts  about  his 
designs  in  Israel. 

As  recently  as  this  very  month,  less 
than  2  weeks  ago,  in  a  speech  to  his 
troops  on  August  12,  he  openly  vowed 
the  total  destruction  of  Israel. 

Direct  reports  from  Iran,  which  I  put 
in  the  Record  only  this  Tuesday,  tell  how 
Nasser  is  financing  agitation  in  that 
country  to  foment  revolution  against  the 
Shah. 

Nasser  continues  to  ignore  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  resolution  of  June  11, 
1963,  to  withdraw  forces  in  Yemen.  He 
has  similarly  defied  the  prior  agreement 
of  April  8,  1963,  with  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  King¬ 


dom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  He  also  broke  his 
word  with  the  United  States  through 
misrepresentations  that  he  would  with¬ 
draw  forces'  in  exchange  for  our  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  Yemen  puppet  government. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But,  it  is  obviously  sufficient 
to  point  to  Nasser’s  unquestioned  dis¬ 
qualification  for  aid  under  this  section. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  that 
should,  in  themselves,  suffice  to  cut  off 
aid  to  Nasser  beyond  his  unquestionable 
flagrant  military  aggression  that  this 
provision  covers.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  there  are  other  guidelines  in  this 
bill  that  fully  cover  them. 

The  August  1  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  tells  of  Nasser’s  nationalization  of 
500  companies  including  some  American- 
owned  firms. 

He  boastfully  defies  the  United  Nations 
resolution  on  freedom  of  passage  for  all 
shipping  through  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
denies  transit  not  only  to  Israeli  ships 
but  even  bars  and  harasses  American 
ships  trading  with  Israel. 

Cairo  radio,  subsidized  in  part  by 
American  funds  spews  anti-American 
hate  and  espouses  the  cause  of  Castro’s 
Cuba  and  Communist  China. 

We  partially  finance  the  newsprint 
used  by  Egypt’s  government-controlled 
press.  Yet,  the  very  paper  our  dollars 
pay  for,  prints  vicious  attacks  on  the 
United  States,  calling  us  imperialists  and 
exploiters. 

In  recent  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  sessions  Nasser  voted  with  the 
Soviet  Union  37  times  on  key  votes.  But, 
listen  to  this — he  voted  only  4  times  with 
the  United  States — 4  out  of  41. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  interpretation  here.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  clear.  Nasser’s  activities  are 
clear.  We  can  no  longer  remain  as  pas¬ 
sive  and  inscrutable  as  the  Sphinx,  while 
Nasser  sells  us  down  the  Nile.  We  should 
cut  Nasser  off  forthwith  until  he  can 
abide  with  international  morality  and 
the  requirements  of  peace. 

I  fervently  plea  that  this  provision  will 
be  fully  and  immediately  implemented. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern]  .  I  want  to  say  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  his  views.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  me  to  say  that  this  amendment  to  the 
bill  was  hammered  out  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  that  aid 
was  given  by  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  So  I  think  if  there  is  any  benefit 
to  be  obtained  we  all  may  share  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  one  fur¬ 
ther  word  and  that  is  that  Egypt  is  a  de¬ 
structive  force  in  the  Near  East,  that  she 
is  trying  to  subvert  the  governments  of 
many  of  the  countries  in  the  area,  some 
of  whom  are  our  friends  and  some  of 
whom  are  neutralist.  As  a  result  of  her 
destructive  efforts  it  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  to  divert  so  much  of  her 
cotton  from  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs 
to  the  purchase  of  arms  from  Russia  that 
we  are  now  constrained  to  feed  one-third 
of  her  population.  In  addition  to  her 
threats  against  Israel,  Egypt  has  permit- 
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ted  Soviet  technicians  numbering  thou¬ 
sands  to  remain  in  Yemen  despite  her 
agreeing  not  to  do  so.  I  urge  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  pay  heed  to  the  language  of  the 
bill  referring  to  the  foregoing.  I  am 
pleased  at  this  time  to  join  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad¬ 
ditional  minute. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  we  reach  this  part  of  the  bill  so 
late  in  the  evening.  Nothing  however 
can  detract  from  the  importance  of  that 
section  of  the  committee  report  on  page 
5  entitled  “Situation  in  the  Near  East.” 
It  makes  excellent,  clear  policy  which 
most  of  us  can  and  do  agree  with.  If 
the  executive  will  follow  this  policy  war 
in  the  Near  East  probably  would  be  pre¬ 
vented.  It  would  implement  paragraph 
(I)  of  section  306  of  this  bill.  I  hope 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
trouble  to  contact  the  Executive  and  ex¬ 
press  support  of  the  committee  views  and 
the  intent  of  the  House.  The  wisdom  of 
the  committee,  if  put  into  practice,  could 
activate  the  cause  of  peace  for  the  whole 
world,  not  just  the  Near  East  or  any  one 
country.  I  shall  personally  hope  to  be 
of  some  help  in  this  vital  purpose. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STINSON 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stinson:  Page 
16,  line  8,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  and 
immediately  after  line  8  insert  the  following: 

“(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  any  country  which  receives 
weapons  from  any  Communist  country.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
‘Communist  country’  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  the  countries  specified  in 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section.  The  restric¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  subsection  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  Act.” 

(Mr.  STINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  is  currently  giving  foreign 
aid  to  nations  which  are  spending  part 
of  their  own  meager  resources  for  the 
purchases  of  military  equipment  from 
the  Communist  bloc.  Such  a  practice 
has  adverse  effect  on  the  national  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways:  In  the  first  place,  because 
of  the  balance-of -payments  problems 
which  face  this  country,  and  because  of 
the  gold  outflow  and  monetary  stability 
pioblems,  items  in  the  foreign  assistance 
program  must  really  be  vital  in  order  to 
be  justified.  A  nation  which  can  spend 
its  i  esources  on  the  purchases  of  un¬ 
necessary  military  equipment  from  Com¬ 
munist  countries  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in 
need  of  American  dollars — especially 
when  those  dollars  free  financial  re¬ 
sources  which  are  then  transmitted  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 


My  second  point  is  that  this  practice 
seems  to  be  indirectly  supporting  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Russia  has  a  similar  problem  to 
ours,  namely,  earning  enough  foreign 
exchange  to  support  its  economic  and 
military  activities  in  the  field  against  its 
enemy.  That  we,  their  enemy,  should' 
aid  the  Soviets  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  more  ironical  than  I,  for  one,  can 
tolerate. 

There  are  even  greater  potential 
problems  which  continuance  of  this 
practice  may  bring.  One  of  the  nations 
which  is  currently  purchasing  arma¬ 
ments  from  Communist  bloc  countries 
is  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  from  1961  through  1964  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  contracted 
over  $300  million  worth  of  aimaments 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  If  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  Egypt  are  bad  enough  to 
justify  American  aid,  why  has  this  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  been  spent  on  arms 
which  are  unneeded  for  defense?  The 
reason  which  justifies  Nasser,  of  course, 
should  not  be  the  same  reason  which 
justifies  American  aid  to  him  and  his 
design  for  a  new  socialistic  force  in  the 
Mideast. 

Let  us  be  frank,  if  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  and  Israel  go  to  war,  only  the 
Soviet  Union  will  profit  from  the  result¬ 
ing  misery  and  chaos.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  intervene  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
realizing  this  advantage.  In  this  case, 
how  can  the  Congress  justify,  and  ap¬ 
prove  of  assistance  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  when  that  country  is  making 
such  heavy  arms  purchases  from  the 
Soviet  Union?  In  my  opinion,  it  can¬ 
not — but  the  Congress  can,  if  it  prohibits 
aid  to  such  a  nation  which  purchases 
arms  from  the  Communist  bloc,  perhaps 
force  that  nation  to  curtail  its  arms 
purchases. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  the  case  of  Indonesia.  This  na¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  United  States  has 
spent  almost  $700  million  to  bolster  its 
economy,  has  indebted  itself  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  through  military  purchases 
to  the  extent  of  well  over  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  No  observer  pretends  that  these 
expenditures  are  for  defense,  that  they 
are  necessary  to  maintain  Indonesia’s 
independence  against  a  Soviet  or  Red 
Chinese  threat. 

Clearly  they  are  to  support  Sukarno’s 
imperialistic  adventures  in  southeastern 
Asia.  If  Indonesia  can  spend  over  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  buy  unnecessary  military 
equipment,  what  possible  justification 
can  there  be  for  continued  U.S.  economic 
assistance?  Fortunately,  the  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  effect  some  curtailment 
against  Indonesia  in  this  year’s  bill. 

Other  situations  similar  to  these  in  the 
Near  East  and  Indonesia  can  rapidly  de¬ 
velop  if  we  continue  on  our  present 
course. 

Other  nations  that  are  purchasing 
armaments  from  Communist  countries 
which  are  receiving  some  form  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  aid  include;  Afghanistan, 
Algeria,  Ghana,  Guinea,  India,  Iraq, 
Mali,  and  Morocco.  If  the  Congress 


would  adopt  this  amendment,  I  believe 
that  very  soon  most  of  these  nations 
would  stop  their  arms  purchases  from 
the  Communist  countries.  Naturally 
they  are  not  interested  in  having  their 
supply  of  American  dollars  cutoff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  cannot  believe 
that  the  American  taxpayers  want  their 
hard  earned  tax  dollars  to  eventually 
end  up  in  Communist  treasuries  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  Communist  weapons. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  a  simple  amendment, 
and  in  the  interest  of  time  I  would  like 
to  state  one  of  the  things  it  would  do. 
It  would  immediately  cut  off  all  assist¬ 
ance  to  India;  it  would  throw  them  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  an  invasion  from 
China.  It  would  also  immediately  cut 
off  all  assistance  to  Laoa  It  would 
throw  all  of  these  countries  and  many 
others,  a  long  list  of  them,  immediately 
into  the  arms  of  the  Communists.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  against  commu¬ 
nism,  and  this  is  aiding  and  abetting 
that  area. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  What  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  do  is  very  simple;  it  would 
stop  these  countries  that  I  listed  from 
buying  arms  from  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  that  is  not  • 
true.  India  has  built  up  certain  credits 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  only 
way  they  can  make  use  of  these  credits. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  supplying 
materials  to  the  Indians  to  prevent  a 
threat  from  the  Chinese.  The  gentle¬ 
man  would  not  like  to  encourage  that. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  we  had  a  re¬ 
gime  that  was  switching  over  to  our 
side  by  means  of  some  long-term  con¬ 
tract  agreements  where  there  would  be 
purchases  under  long-term  contracts,  it 
would  also  cut  off  countries  that  are 
coming  our  way? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  that  is  the 
long-range  effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  seems  to 
me  the  gentleman  points  out  the  nature 
of  the  problem  we  would  be  taking  if 
we  would  deprive  ourselves  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  giving  aid  to  a  country  which 
is  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world.  She 
is  receiving  aid  up  to  this  time,  and  we 
would  be  very  shortsighted,  so  far  as 
our  own  security  is  concerned,  not  to 
try  to  keep  her  from  going  into  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc.  As  one  of  the  alternatives 
she  could  come  back  into  our  good  graces 
by  stopping  purchases  from  the  Soviets. 
The  other  alternative  would  be  she  would 
be  thrown  into  their  arms.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  make  it 
obligatory  for  us  to  stop  providing  them 
with  assistance. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  make 
a  short  observation  on  this  particular 
amendment.  I  realize  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  did  not  intend  it,  but 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  in  my 
opinion  it  will  be  decidedly  against  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

-  Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington  [Mr.  Stinson]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  2 - ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  307.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(2)  strike  out  "two 
shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
taries”  and  substitute  “one  shall  have  the 
rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)(3)  strike  out  “nine” 
and  substitute  “ten”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and”  and  substitute  "paragraph”. 

(b)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates 
to  experts,  consultants,  and  retired  officers, 
as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor 
shall  such  service”  and  substitute  “Service 
of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not”. 

(c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  mis¬ 
sions  and  staffs  abroad,  add  the  following 
new  subsection  (c)  : 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any 
United  States  citizen  who  is  not  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  may  as¬ 
sign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a 
United  States  Government  employee  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  or  any  successor  Committee 
thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  upon  election 
thereto  by  members  of  said  Committee,  and, 
in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person 
may  receive  such  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed 
those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission,  class 
2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the 
President  may  determine.  Such  persons  may 
also,  in  the  President’s  discretion,  receive 
any  other  benefits  and  perquisites  available 
under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  estab¬ 
lished  under  this  section.” 

(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (k)  : 

“(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement 
(including  grants)  entered  into  with  a  uni¬ 
versity,  college,  or  other  educational  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect 
costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  institution  on  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
determined  fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to 
the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  reim¬ 
bursable  direct  costs  incurred.” 

(e)  Amend  section  363,  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 


“(h)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  (1)  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies 
to  meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other 
services  rendered  in  conjunction  with  such 
programs,  and  (2)  foreign  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  are  utilized  to  meet 
the  costs  of  such  contractual  and  other 
services.” 

(f)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
“1963”  and  “$53,000,000”  and  substituting 
“1964”  and  “$54,000,000”,  respectively. 

CHAPTER  3 - MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  308.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  definition  of  defense  services,  is 
amended  by  inserting  “including  orientation” 
after  “training”  the  first  time  it  appears. 

Sec.  309.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  unexpended  balances,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law  86-735  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appro¬ 
priated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  consolidated, 
and,  in  addition,  may  be  consolidated  with 
appropriations  made  available  for  the  same 
general  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act.” 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  only  two  pending 
amendments  to  the  rest  of  the  bill. 
There  may  be  more  on  the  Speaker’s 
desk.  I  wonder  if  we  can  get  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rest  of  the  bill  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  N  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  will 
it  take  to  read  the  rest  of  the  bill?  We 
have  been  here  this  long,  we  might  as 
well  read  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  object? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  Page  19, 
after  line  16,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  310.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  648.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  none  of  the 
funds  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  expended  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  be  submitted  to  qualified 
electors  in  a  National  Referendum. 

“  ‘Shall  the  United  States  continue  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  any  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  subsequent  to  June  30,  1964? 

“  ‘A  majority  of  eligible  voters  voting  af¬ 
firmatively  shall  be  necessary  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  any  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  shall  be  operative.  The  cost 
of  said  referendum  shall  be  paid  by  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus  property  under 
control  of  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment.’  ” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
germane  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  will  state  the  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  all  points  of  order  have  been 
waived  on  this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  all 
points  of  order  are  waived  as  to  the  text 
of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Points  of  order  are  not  waived  as  to 
amendments  that  might  be  offered  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  point  of  order  or  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  amendment,  I  think  it  is 
probably  germane  for  I  understand  the 
people  who  would  vote  on  this  referen¬ 
dum  are  those  who  would  pay  the  bill, 
that  is,  simply  .the  taxpayers.  I  make 
no  recommendation  as  to  who  might  con¬ 
duct  the  referendum  although  there  are 
some  experts,  I  know.  I  do  think  it  is 
very  serious  when  we  hear  talk  day  after 
day,  and  day  after  day  about  how  every¬ 
body  wants  foreign  aid,  but  nobody  in 
my  district  writes  to  tell  me  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
confine  himself  to  the  subject  of  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  offers  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  the  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  and  analyze.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  makes 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  bill  before  the  Committee. 
The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
years  ago  a  female  schoolteacher  in  my 
congressional  district  was  dismissed  by 
her  school  district  for  engaging  in  sub¬ 
versive  activity.  After  an  appeal  to  the 
courts  the  dismissal  by  the  local  school 
board  still  stood.  Today  this  lady  is  in 
Bolivia  acting  as  an  adviser  to  the  Bo¬ 
livian  Government  in  their  educational 
system. 

I  know  of  no  evidence  which  indicates 
that  her  husband  is  disloyal,  but  because 
he  is  always  found  where  trouble  is 
found  and  because  of  his  wife  and  be¬ 
cause  he  is  my  constituent,  I  do  keep 
track  of  him.  So  when  I  heard  a  ru-„, 
mor  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  I  made 
inquiry  and  received  a  reply  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  gentleman  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
a  contractor  of  AID  during  the  latter 
part  of  1962.  He  served  as  a  member 
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of  a  team  which  visited  two  or  three 
countries  in  Latin  America.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Eugene 
W^lfe,  Acting  Deputy  Director  for  Op¬ 
erations  of  AID. 

In  the  words  of  my  constituent  here 
were  his  duties,  I  quote  him : 

*  *  *  working  generally  In  the  field  of  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  research  connected  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  again  quote  him  at  a  later  point  in 
his  testimony. 

It  would  call  for  work  in  the  field,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Andes  Mountains  where  a 
considerable  amount  of  organizing  and  agi¬ 
tation  is  going  on  against  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  My  task  would  be  to  work  with 
Campesino  groups  and  orient  them  toward 
our  policy. 

I  am  not  attempting  this  afternoon  to 
question  the  type  of  work  he  was  doing, 
but  I  do  think  the  House  should  know 
that  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  is  executing  contracts  with 
organizations  like  the  National  Farmers 
Union  and  that  they  are  sending  em¬ 
ployees  to  South  American  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  orienting  these  countries 
toward  our  policies. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  have  learned 
upon  further  investigation  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Clyde  Ellis,  received  a  contract  and  so 
has  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  say  nothing  against 
these  groups,  nor  do  I  impugn  them  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  but  I  do  point 
out  that  these  organizations  are  regis¬ 
tered  with  this  House  and  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  lobbyists.  I  point  out  they  are  not 
offerors  of  hardware  for  sale,  but  they 
are  advicates  of  social  change.  Yet  we 
in  this  country  have  consistently  advo¬ 
cated  to  the  world  and  we  proudly  state 
that  we  are  not  seeking  to  impose  our 
system  or  our  ideas  on  the  recipients  of 
our  foreign  aid.  It  strikes  me  that  for 
AID  to  award  contracts  to  lobbying 
groups,  which  are  in  business  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  social  change,  we 
are  contradicting  our  very  foreign  policy. 
In  my  opinion,  this  constitutes  an  uncon¬ 
scionable  conflict  of  interest  and  one 
which  I  sincerely  hope  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will  go  into  in 
great  depth  during  the  next  year. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MEADER 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meader:  Page 
19,  Immediately  after  line  16,  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  310.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  the  following  new  section  : 

“  ‘Sec.  648.  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development— (a)  The  Congress  de¬ 
clares  that  a  primary  purpose  of  programs  of 
foreign  assistance  is  to  raise  standards  of 
living  and  promote  internal  strength  and 
stability  in  other  free  countries,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  their  capacity  to  resist  aggression, 
stimulating  international  trade,  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  growth  of  free  economic  and 
political  institutions.  These  goals  can  be 
achieved  in  large  measure  through  encourag¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  the  investment  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital  in  other  free  countries  to  de¬ 
velop  their  resources  and  improve  their 
productivity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec¬ 


tion  to  discover  ways  to  stimulate  the 
creative  energies  of  free  peoples,  including 
the  fullest  use  of  free  private  enterprise,  in 
promoting  mutual  security,  economic  vigor, 
and  individual  liberty  in  the  free  world. 

“‘(b)  There  is  hereby  established  a  bi¬ 
partisan  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
“Commission”) . 

“‘(c)  In  conformity  with  the  findings 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  declared 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Commission,  after  a 
complete  study  and  investigation,  shall  for¬ 
mulate  and  recommend  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  specific  programs,  policies, 
and  administrative  and  other  reforms,  cal¬ 
culated  to  render  more  effective  programs  of 
foreign  assistance  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  United  States,  including  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  investment  of  private  capital  in  free 
countries  outside  the  United  States,  and  the 
conduct  of  trade  and  commerce  in  such 
countries,  and  between  such  countries  and 
other  free  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  The  study  and  investigation  by  the 
Commission  shall  include  a  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  programs  of  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  impact  of  such  programs  upon  invest¬ 
ment  of  private  capital  in  other  free  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Commission  shall  give  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  developing  programs  and 
policies  calculated  to  eliminate  or  minimize 
the  restrictions,  hazards,  and  other  impedi¬ 
ments,  foreign  and  domestic  (including 
monopolistic  and  restrictive  trade  practices) 
which  inhibit  such  investment,  trade,  and 
commerce,  and  to  provide  incentives  for 
such  investments,  trade,  and  commerce. 

“‘(d)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  members,  as  follows: 

-“‘(1)  Four  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States; 

“‘(2)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate  of  dif¬ 
ferent  political  parties,  and  two  persons  from 
private  life  of  different  political  parties,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Vice  President;  and 

“  ‘(3)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  different  political  parties,  and 
two  persons  from  private  life  of  different  po¬ 
litical  parties,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

“‘(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

“  ‘(f)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair¬ 
man  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

“‘(g)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

“  ‘(h)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

“‘(i)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  addi¬ 
tional  compensation,  if  any,  as  is  necessary 
to  make  his  aggregate  salary  $20,500;  and 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist¬ 
ence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

“  ‘(J)  "Die  members  from  private  life  shall 
each  receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

“  ‘(k)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 


power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

“  ‘(1)  The  service  of  any  person  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission,  the  service  of  any 
other  person  with  the  Commission,  and  the 
employment  of  any  person  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  em¬ 
ployment  bringing  such  person  within  the 
provisions  of  section  203,  205,  or  207  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  any  other 
Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  require¬ 
ments,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United 
States. 

“‘(m)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

“‘(n)  The  Commission  may  create  such 
committees  of  its  members  with  such  powers 
and^  duties  as  may  be  delegated  thereto. 

“  ‘(o)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as  the 
Commission  or  such  committee  may  deem 
advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit¬ 
nesses  appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
before  any  committee  thereof. 

‘“(p)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  es¬ 
tablishment,  or  Instrumentality  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section;  and  each  such  de¬ 
partment,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis¬ 
sion,  office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  i 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta¬ 
tistics  directly  to  the  Commission,  or  any 
committee  thereof,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  of  the  committee  concerned. 

“‘(q)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  shall  have  power  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  to  administer  oaths;  to  take 
testimony;  to  have  printing  and  binding 
done;  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable  within  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  therefor.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued' 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  com¬ 
mittee  and  shall  be  served  by  any  person  des¬ 
ignated  by  them.  The  provisions  of  sections 
102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(2  U.S.C.  192-194),  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

(r)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
on  June  30,  1966.’  ” 

Mr.  MEADER  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur¬ 
ther  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  incorporates  in  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6679  which  I  introduced  last  June 
to  create  a  Commission  on  Foreign  Econ¬ 
omic  Development. 
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This  bipartisan,  12-man  Commission, 
would  have  the  duty  to  study  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  would  “recommend  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  specific 
programs,  policies  and  administrative 
and  other  reforms  calculated  to  render 
more  effective  program's  of  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  United  States  including  programs 
designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
investment  of  private  capital  in  free 
countries  outside  the  United  States.” 

I  testified  in  suport  of  this  proposal 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
June  3,  1963.  My  testimony  appears  on 
pages  1421-1437  of  the  hearings. 

My  recommendation  to  establish  a 
study  commission  on  foreign  aid  is  not 
a  new  one.  I  first  made  this  recommen¬ 
dation  April  23,  1951,  and  explained  its 
purpose  at  some  length  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  See  Congressional  Record,  April 
23,  1951,  pages  4209-4214. 

I  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  during  hearings  on  the  mut¬ 
ual  security  program  in  the  82d  Con¬ 
gress,  1st  session,  and  my  testimony  and 
that  of  a  representative  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce  supporting  my  pro¬ 
posal  appears  on  pages  777-835  of  the 
hearings. 

I  have  offered  my  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  mutual  security  legisla¬ 
tion  on  several  occasions,  the  last  being 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1961  on  Thursday,  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1961.  The  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  opposing 
my  amendment,  among  other  things  said 
the  following: 

It  is  possible  that  the  amendment  has 
some  merit,  but  I  do  not  think  the  mutual 
security  bill  of  1961  is  the  place  for  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  sets  up  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  of  14  members,  as  the  gentleman  has 
outlined  in  his  presentation,  some  on  the 
executive  payroll  and  some  consultants  at 
$50  per  diem.  I  think  maybe  it  would  be 
best  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
to  study  this  and,  if  necessary,  give  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  a  hearing  on  the 
bill.  I  am  sure  this  matter  is  important 
enough  to  go  through  the  regular  procedure 
and  be  referred  to  the  committee.  (Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  Aug.  17,  1961,  p.  15134.) 

There  is  a  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  H.R.  6679  and  predecessor  bills  I 
have  introduced.  Predecessor  bills  lim¬ 
ited  the  commission  study  to  identifying 
impediments  to  investment  of  private 
capital  overseas  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  making  recommendations  for 
their  elimination  or  diminution.  H.R. 
6697  broadens  the  study  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  include  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  first  reaction  of  members  of  the 
committee  might  be  that  another  study 
is  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  recent  study 
by  the  Clay  Committee. 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  the  Clay  Committee  study  was  ex¬ 
cellent  as  far  as  it  went,  but  that  its  22- 
page  report  based  upon  a  3  months’  study 
by  distinguished  citizens  consisted 
mainly  in  general  conclusions  and  opin¬ 
ions  and  fell  far  short  of  being  a  pene¬ 
trating  study  of  foreign  aid  with  specific 
recommendations. 


The  commission  I  propose  to  establish 
might  .well  take  the  Clay  Committee’s 
report  as  a  starting  point  and  then,  with 
an  able  staff  and  in  the  3 -year  period 
provided  for  the  commission’s  existence, 
make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  and  make  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  its  reformation  aimed 
particularly  at  enlisting  private  capital 
for  economic  development  overseas  with 
the  purpose  of  gradually  diminishing 
the  need  for  American  Government 
funds.  The  relatively  small  cost  of  the 
operation  of  such  a  commission,  if  it 
were  successful,  would  result  in  vast  sav¬ 
ings  not  only  in  reduction  of  the  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayer  but  in  im¬ 
proved  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

To  the  extent  we  can  transfer  the  task 
of  economic  development  to  private 
capital  rather  than  Government  grants, 
we  not  only  relieve  the  tax  burden,  but 
at  the  same  time,  through  the  creation 
of  wealth  through  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  broaden  the  tax  base. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  administration 
officials  and  certain  segments  of  the 
press  were  strenuously  advocating  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  foreign  aid  program  on  a 
long-term  basis  and  with  more  flexi¬ 
bility,  including  back-door  spending. 

The  Clay  report  of  March  20,  1963,  ob¬ 
viously  moves  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  contemplates  a  reduction  and  taper¬ 
ing  off  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  and  a  tighten¬ 
ing  up  of  its  administration. 

I  find  the  philosophy  of  the  Clay  re¬ 
port  largely  harmonious  with  my  own 
attitude  toward  foreign  aid  and  wish 
to  draw  attention  particularly  to  para¬ 
graph  5  on  flage  12  of  the  Clay  report, 
a  recommendation  relating  to  Latin 
America  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
but  in  my  opinion  contains  principles 
which  are  equally  applicable  elsewhere. 
I  quote: 

We  must  continue  to  assume  leadership 
with  Latin  Americans  in  stimulating  the 
offering  of  incentives  to  the  private  sector 
which  are  required  if  Latin  development 
goals  are  to  be  attained.  Impediments  to 
the  growth  of  private  enterprise  must  be 
identified  and  treated,  the  shallowness  and 
harm  of  doctrinaire  biases  against  responsi¬ 
ble  private  enterprise  exposed,  new  sources 
of  credit  opened  to  medium  and  small  Latin 
American  businessmen,  and  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  encouraged  in  the  confidence  that  aU 
governments  now  have  means  to  protect 
themselves  against  potential  abuses.  Agi¬ 
tation  for  the  expropriation  of  foreign  en¬ 
terprises  and  for  nationalization  of  private 
productive  ventures  is  hardly  conducive  to 
the  mobilization  of  private  local  and  foreign 
capital  investment  and  is  destructive  to 
rapid  economic  progress.  Latin  America 
must  be  encouraged  to  see  its  essential 
choice  between  totalitarian,  inefficient, 
state-controlled  economies  and  societies  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  economically  and  po¬ 
litically  freer  system  on  the  other,  realizing 
that  a  society  must  begin  to  accumulate 
wealth  before  it  can  proivde  an  improved 
standard  of  living  for  its  members.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  increasing  acknowledgment  that 
proper  incentives  to  the  private  sector  are  re¬ 
quired  for  dynamic  growth  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  sustained  U.S.  and  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  efforts  and  decisions  at  all  levels  of 
government  policy  and  action.  With  such  a 
basis,  a  more  progressive  Latin  private  en¬ 
terprise  spirit,  substantial  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  which  receives  no  more  and  no  less 
than  fair  treatment,  and  other  Alliance  aid. 
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the  development  of  Latin  America  would  be 
assured. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  Clay  report’s 
conclusions  “impediments  to  the  growth 
of  private  enterprise  must  be  identified 
and  treated”  that  the  committee  did  not 
pretend  that  it  itself  had  done  that  job. 
It  is  my  suggestion  that  the  best  way  to 
identify  impediments  to  private  capital 
investment  is  to  establish  a  commission 
such  as  I  recommend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  aid  program  has  been  studied  and 
studied,  but  my  contention  is  that  the 
studies  have  been  superficial  and  largely 
repetitive.  We  recall  the  Gray  report, 
the  Rockefeller  report,  the  Randall 
Commission,  the  Draper  Committee  and 
now  the  Clay  Committee,  and  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  others.  Yet  the 
problem  is  still  with  us.  I  believe  the 
American  Congress  and  the  American 
public  are  growing  restive  under  the 
burden  of  foreign  aid  and  that  the  only 
way  we  will  ever  make  any  headway  is 
through  assembling  the  best  brains  we 
can  find,  both  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  private  life,  into 
a  commission.  With  stature  and  in¬ 
dependence  and  with  an  able  staff,  it 
could  make  a  penetrating  study  and 
forthright  and  specific  recommendations. 

The  difficulty  with  having  studies 
made,  either  by  officials  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  or  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  executive  branch,  is  that  criti¬ 
cisms  of  operations  of  Executive  agencies 
is  likely  to  be  inhibited. 

The  difficulty  with  having  the  study 
made  by  a  congressional  committee,  and 
there  are  several  which  have  adequate 
authority,  is  that  Congress  will  not 
spend  the  money  or  take  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  penetrating  study. 

The  Hoover  Commissions  on  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  did  have  the  stature,  did 
acquire  the  staffs  and  were  well  worth 
the  few  millions  they  cost  the  American 
people.  I  believe  that  a  study  of  foreign 
aid  and  the  means  of  expanding  the  role 
of  private  capital  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  overseas  would  well  be  worth  its 
cost. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Does  the 
commission,  which  the  gentleman  pro¬ 
poses,  have  sufficiently  broad  authority  to 
cover  such  agencies  as  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Bank,  the  proposed  bank  which 
would  be  set  up  for  savings  and  loans  and 
other  financial  institutions  and  programs 
in  which  the  Government  is  interested? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  think  this  commis¬ 
sion  has  extremely  broad  study  and  in¬ 
vestigative  power. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  compliment  him  on 
his  idea. 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  would  be  composed 
of  12  members,  4  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  4  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  2  of  whom  would  be  members  of 
the  House,  1  from  each  party,  and  2 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  from 
private  life,  1  from  each  party.  Sim- 
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ilariy  the  Vice  President  would  appoint 
four  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  that  this  program  as  adminis¬ 
tered  has  raised  many  questions  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  I  have 
served  for  10  years  on  a  committee  that 
has  been  investigating  this  program. 
We  have  had  a  very  limited  staff.  I 
think  we  did  a  lot  of  good.  But  I  know 
we  did  not  get  below  the  surface  and  we 
have  not  established  any  means  of 
bringing  this  program  to  an  end. 

I  think  we  cannot  live  with  it  indef¬ 
initely,  especially  if  it  continues  to  be 
administered  in  such  a  sloppy  fashion. 

This  commission,  if  it  did  its  job  prop¬ 
erly,  could  make  an  immeasurable  con¬ 
tribution  not  only  to  our  foreign  policy 
but  to  a  reduction  of  the  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  commission  like  the 
Hoover  Commission.  We  had  two  Hoover 
Commissions,  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  hired  staff ;  they  hired  task 
forces;  they  went  into  these  subjects  in 
some  depth.  You  cannot  do  that  with  a 
committee  of  Congress.  It  will  not  stay 
with  it  long  enough.  It  will  not  hire 
sufficient  staff  to  do  the  penetrating  job 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

This  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  get¬ 
ting  this  program  on  the  right  track  and 
I  hope  that  the  committee  will  accept 
my  amendment. 

(Mr.  MEADER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  oppose  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  because  I  know 
that  he  has  given  a  lot  of  study  to  this, 
and  I  know  he  is  essentially  and  basically 
sincere  in  wanting  to  do  something  about 
it.  But  I  think  he  is  attacking  it  from 
the  wrong  angle. 

I  was  chairman  for  4  years  of  a  se¬ 
lect  committee  of  this  House  to  study 
unnecessary  Government  paper  work  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  after  spending 
4  years  in  that  thankless  task  that  I  did 
not  seek,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  this  American  Republic  ever  is  de¬ 
stroyed  it  will  be  because  we  will  be 
drowned  in  a  lot  of  unnecessary  paper. 

We  have  had,  as  the  gentleman  named, 
all  of  the  commissions  that  he  referred 
to.  I  shall  not  go  through  them  again, 
except  to  say  that  he  left  out  one,  the 
Draper  Commission.  They  studied  this 
and  restudied  it  and  issued  reports,  the 
latest  of  which  was  the  Clay  Commit¬ 
tee  report.  And  what  happens?  Very 
few  people  read  the  report,  and  funda¬ 
mentally  you  get  back  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  have  to  make  the  decisions. 
That  is  basic.  That  is  what  happens. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman’s  proposal  it¬ 
self  says  that  there  shall  be  two  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  and  two  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  this  Commission.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  are  going  to  be  on  still 
other  committees.  And  the  gentleman 
says  that  we  do  not  have  time  enough 
now  and  we  would  expect  them  to  serve 
on  still  another  committee. 

I  think  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do 
to  cure  this,  we  are  trying  to  do  it  in 


the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  setting 
up  these  staff  groups  to  go  out  and  make 
a  study  of  this  problem.  We  have  cured 
a  lot  of  this.  I  have  been  one  of  those 
who  has  advocated  hiring  more  staff  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Basic¬ 
ally  it  is  our  job  and  basically  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
makes,  but  the  thing  that  appealed  to 
me  about  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  commission  which  would 
cross  committee  lines,  which  was  the 
point  that  I  tried  to  bring  out  with  my 
questions.  Before  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  we  have  foreign  finan¬ 
cial  relationships  of  our  Government 
considered  by  the  committee. 

The  same  is  true  under  other  programs 
which  come  before  your  committee.  The 
same  is  true  of  programs  involved  in 
taxation.  A  broad  commission  study  of 
economic  policy  which  I  thought  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  was  referring 
to  and  which  appears  to  have  much 
merit. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  the  gentleman  says 
is  true,  but  the  gentleman  has  been  in 
Congress  before  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that  no  congressional  committee, 
as  jealous  as  they  are  of  their  preroga¬ 
tives — the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or 
the  Appropriations  Committee— is  going 
to  let  any  outside  commission  do  their 
work  for  them.  This  is  just  going  to  be 
another  report  which  few  people  will 
read  and  even  fewer  will  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  correct  the  record.  The 
gentleman  said  that  the  program  was  be¬ 
ing  administered  in  a  sloppy  manner.  I 
think  it  is  the  impression  of  both  sides 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  program  has  never  been  administered 
in  a  more  able  manner  than  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  David  Bell, 
who  has  really  identified  himself  and  has 
really  made  this  an  efficient  program 
along  business  lines. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  that  part  as 
far  as  Mr.  Bell  is  concerned.  But  I 
think  there  is  some  justification,  if  I  may 
rise  to  the  defense  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  when  the  gentleman  says  it 
has  been  in  the  past  administered  in  a 
rather  sloppy  manner  under,  I  might  say, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministrations. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  cannot 
help  saying  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  gentleman 
comes  necessarily  and  logically  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Congress  to  do  an  overall  exami¬ 
nation  and  policy  job,  and  I  am  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accept  that  conclusion. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  do  it  at  all. 
I  think  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  taken  great  steps  in  the  last  2  years 
to  do  a  more  capable,  comprehensive  job. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  what  I 
am  saying  is  the  Congress  is  not  going  to 
let  some  outside  body  do  i^s  work  for  it. 
If  this  commission  is  set  up  and  if  it 
submits  a  report,  as  I  said  earlier,  hardly 
anyone  is  going  to  read  it  and  even  fewer 
are  going  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  But,  this  is 
going  to  be  a  part  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  ought  to 
have  the  staff  with  which  to  make  the 
study.  The  gentleman  also  sits  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  that  I 
have  never  been  one  who  has  been  nig¬ 
gardly  about  providing  funds  for  making 
committee  studies,  but  we  just  will  not  do 
it.  That  is  all,  That  is  why  we  have 
resorted  to  establishing  study  commis¬ 
sions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  that  we  have  given 
the  gentleman’s  committee,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations, 
everything  it  has  ever  asked  for,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills)  .  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22  U.S.C.  1942 
et  seq.) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$700,000,000”. 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause 
“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘the  Latin 
American  Development  and  Chilean  Recon¬ 
struction  Act’  ”. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  101(f)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to 
the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable 
from  the  Government  or  agencies  thereof  in 
the  respective  countries.” 

(b)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  President  shall  utilize 
foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this 
title  in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  reduce  any  deficit  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  of  the  United  States.” 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "economic  development”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “economic  and 
community  development”. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  571(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  final  period  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  in 
individual  cases  when  personally  approved 
by  the  Secretary  further  extension  may  be 
made.” 

(b)  Section  911(2)  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  “on  authorized 
home  leave;”  the  following:  “accompanying 
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him  for  representational  purposes  on  au¬ 
thorized  travel  within  the  country  of  his 
assignment  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment, 
but  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  member  of  his 
family;”. 

(c)  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  921(d),  relating  to  use  of  Govern- 
mnt  vehicles,  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  section  913  the  following  new  section: 
“Use  of  Government-owned  or  leased  vehicles 

“Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  78) ,  the  Secretary  may  au¬ 
thorize  any  principal  officer  to  approve  the 
use  of  Government  owned  or  leased  vehicles 
located  at  his  post  for  transportation  of 
United  States  Government  employees  and 
their  dependents  when  public  transportation 
is  unsafe  or  not  available.” 

(d)  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“PART  I - EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

“Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  educational  facilities  are  not 
available,  or  that  existing  educational  facili¬ 
ties  are  inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  of  American  citizens  stationed  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  engaged  in  carrying 
out  Government  activities,  he  is  authorized, 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  establish,  operate,  and  maintain  primary 
schools,  and  school  dormitories  and  related 
educational  facilities  for  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  outside  the  United  States,  or 
to  make  grants  of  funds  for  such  purposes, 
or  otherwise  provide  for  such  educational 
facilities.  The  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  as  amended,  and 
of  paragraphs  (h)  and  (i)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State,’  ap¬ 
proved  August  1,  1956  (5  U.S.C.  170h(h)  and 
170h(i)),  may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary 
in  providing  assistance  for  educational  fa¬ 
cilities.  Assistance  may  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  hiring,  transporting,  and 
payment  of  teachers  and  other  necessary 
personnel.” 

Sec.  404.  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State”,  approved  August  1,  1956  (5 
U.S.C.  170f-170t) ,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  12  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Department  of 
State,  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  expenses  (including  those 
authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended)  and  equipment,  necessary 
for  maintenance  and  operation  in  the  city 
of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  (1)  central 
reproduction,  editorial,  data  processing,  au¬ 
diovisual,  library  and  administrative  sup¬ 
port  services;  (2)  central  supply  services  for 
supplies  and  equipment  (including  repairs), 
and  (3)  such  other  administrative  services 
as  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines  may  be 
performed  more  advantageously  and  more 
economically  as  central  services.  The  capital 
of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  the  amount  of 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  sup¬ 
ply  inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets 
and  inventories  on  order,  pertaining  to  the 
services  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fund,  as 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less 
the  related  liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations, 
together  with  any  appropriations  made  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  capital.  Not  to 
exceed  $150,000  in  net  assets  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  fund  for  purposes  of  providing 
capital.  The  fund  shall  be  reimbursed,  or 
credited  with  advance  -payments,  from  appli¬ 
cable  appropriations  and  funds  of  the  De¬ 


partment  of  State,  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  other  sources  authorized  by  law,  for 
supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will 
approximate  the  expense  of  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  accrual  of  annual  leave  and  depre¬ 
ciation  of  plant  and  equipment  of  the  fund. 
The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
or  in  payment  for  loss  or  damage  to  property 
held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ceipts,  as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
earnings  which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  fund.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
capital  for  the  fund.” 

Sec.  405.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization”,  approved  July  11,  1956 
(70  Stat.  523) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“That  not  to  exceed  eighteen  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  meet  jointly 
and  annually  with  representative  parlia¬ 
mentary  groups  from  other  NATO  (North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  members,  for 
discussion  of  common  problems  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

Sec.  406.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  104(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation¬ 
ality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104(b) )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of 
Consular  and  Migration  Affairs  to  be  headed 
by  an  administrator  with  the  title  of  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  and  with  compen¬ 
sation  equal  to  that  of  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.”. 

(2)  The  individual  holding  the  position 
of  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  required  to  be  reappointed 
to  the  position  of  administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  State  solely  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

(b) (1)  Clause  (2)  of  section  104(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1104(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Bureau  of 
Consular  and  Migration  Affairs”. 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  104  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1104)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “bureau 
of  security  and  consular  affairs"  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “bureau  of  consular 
and  migration  affairs”. 

(3)  Section  101(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “Bureau  of  Se¬ 
curity  and  Consular  Affairs”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “Bureau  of  Consular  and  Mi¬ 
gration  Affairs”. 

(4)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  which  appears 
under  the  center  heading 

“title  i — general” 
is  amended  by  striking  out— 

“Sec.  104.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  State;  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs.” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

“Sec.  104.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  State;  Bureau  of  Consular  and 
Migration  Affairs.”. 

(5)  All  provisions  of  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  shall  hereafter  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  such  Bureau  by  the  name 
of  the  “Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration 
Affairs”. 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  212  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 


1182(f) ),  as  so  redesignated  by  section  109(c) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  535),  is  hereby 
redesignated  as  subsection  (i) . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  Page  25, 
strike  out  lines  3  through  9,  inclusive,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(2)  The  individual  holding  the  position 
of  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  hold  the  position  of  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migra¬ 
tion  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State  sole¬ 
ly.  hy  reason  of  his  appointment  to  the 
position  of  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  before  such 
date  of  enactment,  but  shall  be  required  to 
be  appointed  to  the  position  of  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration 
Affairs.” 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
terms  of  this  section  of  the  act  a  reor¬ 
ganization  has  taken  place  which  will 
create  a  new  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Con¬ 
sular  and  Migration  Affairs.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill,  as  now  written,  that  the 
person  appointed  as  administrator  does 
not  require  reappointment  but  may  serve 
without.  My  amendment  would  require 
the  official  to  be  appointed  which  would 
then  logically  assume  that  he  would  be 
required  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  think  this  is  a  wise  safeguard 
to  see  that  the  proper  person  is  appointed 
and  is  confirmed  to  this  very  important 
office.  It  is  designed  as  a  protective 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  this  language  which  he  seeks  to 
amend  is  exactly  the  language  which 
was  passed  by  this  House  last  year  on 
March  14,  1962,  as  a  section  406  of  H.R. 
7885.  This  amendment  was  written  by 
Mr.  Walter  and  his  staff  and  the  only 
dissent  about  it  on  that  particular  oc¬ 
casion,  it  did  not  become  law  because  it 
did  not  pass  the  other  body,  was  because 
I  questioned  the  jurisdiction  of  it.  Mr. 
Walter  later  came  to  me  and  said,  there 
is  a  question  of  jurisdiction  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  could  ever  be  decided 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  we  have  the 
language  and  if  you  put  it  in  some  bill 
where  it  is  appropriate  and  where  it  is 
legal,  we  will  send  it  up  to  your  com¬ 
mittee.  The  language  was  submitted 
identically  as  Mr.  Walter’s  staff  member 
brought  it  to  me.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  because  it 
seems  as  though  the  debate  has  degener¬ 
ated  to  some  sort  of  argument  about  the 
personality  of  the  person  who  now  holds 
the  job. 

This  does  not  cost  another  dime.  It 
merely  redesignates  and  puts  security 
where  it  ought  to  be,  under  the  admin¬ 
istrative  officer  and  out  of  the  Bureau  of 
Consularand  Migration  Affairs.  I  would 
not  know  the  present  holder  of  that 
position  if  he  walked  in  the  door.  As 
we  say  in  Ohio,  I  would  not  know  him 
from  a  truckload  of  stone.  I  am  not  in¬ 
terested  in  stone  and  I  am  not  interested 
in  personalities  and  I  think  that  I  agree 
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with  the  gentleman  it  is  proper  that  if 
he  gets  a  new  title  at  no  increase  in  pay 
he  be  redesignated  and  he  be  recon¬ 
firmed.  I  think  that  indicates  99  per¬ 
cent  of  the  objections  I  have  heard 
about  it,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
24,  beginning  at  line  19  and  running  through 
page  26,  line  14,  strike  out  all  of  section  40? 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  pei- 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  section  of  this  bill  is  the  fact 
that  in  this  foreign  aid  bill  we  are  now 
creating  another  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  There  are  now  11  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  State,  and  this  will  make  it 
No.  12.  I  have  searched  the  records  of 
the  hearings  of  the  committee,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  word  in  the  hearings  as 
to  why  this  assistant  should  be  named 
or  why  there  should  be  a  12th  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is  not  in  the  hear¬ 
ings.  There  is  no  way  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  House  can  find  out  why  we 
should  have  this  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  we  should  confine  ourselves 
to  the  matters  that  have  to  do  with  our 
mutual  security,  if  you  please,  but  that 
on  questions  of  establishing  a  new  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  State,  they 
should  come  in  here  for  full  and  complete 
hearings  and  the  membership  should 
have  the  advantage  of  hearings  before 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  so  we  would  know  why  we  are 
doing  it  and  what  is  being  done  and  the 
purpose  of  it. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  very 
properly  said  that  some  questions  of  per¬ 
sonality  are  involved  in  this.  I  admit 
that  the  gentleman’s  amendment  that 
says  he  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
helps  somewhat,  but  the  Senate  already 
confirmed  this  man  once.  I  just  do  not 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  unless 
we  can  develop  it  in  full  and  complete 
hearings  through  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  so  that  they  can  give  Con¬ 
gress  the  reasons  why  we  should  estab¬ 
lish  this  new  office.  I  am  a  little  bit 
concerned  about  this  amendment  which 
was  accepted,  because  if  you  read  it  care¬ 
fully,  it  says: 

The  individual  holding  the  position  of  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
not  hold  the  position  of  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  State  solely  by  reason  of 
his  appointment  to  the  position  of  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con¬ 
sular  Affairs  before  such  date  of  enactment, 
but  shall  be  required. 

What  does  it  say?  It  says  he  shall 
be  required  “to  be  appointed  to  the  posi¬ 
tion.”  It  does  not  take  him  out  of  office 


and  tell  him  to  go  back  to  the  Senate, 
but  the  language  of  this  amendment 
which  was  accepted  says,  “but  he  shall 
be  required  to  be  appointed  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Consular  and  Migration  Affairs.” 

So  when  you  refer  back  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  amendment,  it  does  not  do 
what  they  are  trying  to  do,  send  him 
back  for  confirmation,  but  the  language 
says  that  he  shall  be  required  to  be 
appointed  to  the  position  of  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Bureau  of  Consular  and 
Migration  Affairs.  This  particular  office 
will  have  to  do  with  visas  and  with  peo¬ 
ple  coming  into  this  country. 

There  are  many  things  that  he  will 
have  to  decide.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  we  should  create 
this  office.  It  should  be  on  proper  hear¬ 
ings  and  determination  by  that  com¬ 
mittee  and  not  in  this  bill  in  this  man¬ 
ner  when  there  have  never  been  any 
hearings  that  Members  could  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  some  suggestions  that  have 
come  to  me  that  the  language  here  in¬ 
corporated  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  out 
in  Indiana  once  in  awhile  we  have  had 
in  the  legislature,  known  as  the  “ripper” 
bill,  through  which  the  name  of  an  or¬ 
ganization,  a  State  agency  is  changed, 
everybody  in  that  agency  goes  out  and 
you  pick  a  lot  of  new  people. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  people 
in  charge  of  this  bill  whether  such  an 
operation  is  contemplated  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First  I  would  like  to  answer  as  hon¬ 
estly  and  as  forthrightly  as  I  know  how 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Halleck].  There  is  no  in¬ 
tent  as  far  as  I  know — and  I  suspect 
we  are  making  legislative  history — to 
have  any  “ripper”  bill  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  that  intent  when  Mr. 
Walter  presented  this  and  when  it  passed 
the  House  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

I  will  tell  you  what  my  mistake  is,  if 
any.  I  forgot  to  go — and  I  am  going 
to  keep  right  on  forgetting — with  matters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  my  committee 
and  clear  them  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  on  the  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  we 
did  have  a  hearing  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  these  amendments.  They  were 
unanimously  approved  by  the  full  com¬ 
mittee.  This  particular  amendment 
does  nothing  except  change  the  title  of 
the  gentleman  who  now  occupies  the 
office.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  says  he  is  concerned  with  a  lot 
of  things.  That  is  right,  he  is  right  now. 
He  is  running  the  Bureau.  Changing 
his  title  without  raising  his  salary  does 
not  do  anything. 

And  he  says — and  I  will  make  some 
more  legislative  history,  if  I  may — that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  does  not  do  what  they  say  it 


does.  The  legal  counsel  says  it  does. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  who  is  a 
distinguished  lawyer  says  it  does.  I  am 
just  a  layman  and  I  say  it  does. 

Let  me  read  the  law  now.  This  is 
the  present  law. 

There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con¬ 
sular  Affairs  to  be  headed  by  an  administra¬ 
tor  (with  an  appropriate  title  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of  State) ,  with  rank 
and  compensation  equal  to  that  of  an  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State. 

That  is  what  the  law  says.  That  is 
what  the  man  is  doing.  That  is  the  job 
he  is  filling.  What  does  the  new  law 
or  the  proposed  amendment  say? 

There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Consular  and 
Migration  Affairs  to  be  headed  by  an  admin¬ 
istrator  with  the  title  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  with  compensation  equal  to 
that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

One  other  thing  that  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  administrative  order, 
and  I  think  rightly  so,  is  to  take  away 
from  this  very  controversial fellow,  whom 
I  do  not  know — apparently  he  is  con¬ 
troversial  with  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side — the  jurisdiction  over  se¬ 
curity  in  the  State  Department  and  put 
it  under  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Security  who  reports  directly  to  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration. 

You  can  obscure  it  all  you  want  to,  but 
these  are  the  facts.  I  submit  to  you  that 
when  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]  OK’s  something,  I  think  you  know 
him  well  enough  to  know — some  of  you 
over  there  may  not  trust  me,  but,  as  I 
said,  he  is  the  ranking  member  on  my 
subcommittee  and  everything  that  has 
come  out  of  that  committee  this  year 
and  the  last  Congress,  came  out  unani¬ 
mously.  As  I  said,  if  we  had  an  amend¬ 
ment,  we  worked  it  out  until  we  had  a 
meeting  of  the  minds.  Another  member 
of  that  subcommittee  is  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  former 
Governor  of  that  State.  When  we  re¬ 
ported  out  our  bill  on  the  buildings  pro¬ 
gram,  that  was  unanimous.  He  had  an 
amendment  and  we  worked  it  out. 

I  think  these  people  know  that  there 
is  not  a  “ripper”  bill  here,  there  is  not 
any  intent  to  get  one,  and  there  is  no  use 
beclouding  the  issue,  because  it  just  is  not 
there. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Halleck]  ,  that  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  asked  the  question.  I  have 
given  the  gentleman  an  honest  answer 
and  that  is  the  truth  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  ability. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  his  forthrightness.  I  have  had  con¬ 
cern  about  some  people  down  there  who 
have  been  doing  a  real  good  job  for  the 
country  and  all  of  us,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  assurance. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  to  my  knowledge  this  is  not  a 
“ripper”  bill.  But  I  am  not  guarantee¬ 
ing  in  perpetuity  that  nobody  in  this  de¬ 
partment  will  ever  be  removed  or  trans¬ 
ferred.  I  am  just  saying  that  there  is 
no  intent  here  to  get  anybody  about 
whom  I  know.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
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the  reason  they  brought  it  in  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  reason  Tad  Walter 
brought  it  in  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BOW.  Now  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr  Hays],  has  paid  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  me  and  I  appreciate  it.  I  shall 
not  respond  in  kind.  The  gentleman  has 
tried  to  lead  this  House  to  believe  that 
you  are  not  creating  another  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  by  saying  he  is  simply 
doing  the  work  of  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

Let  me  read  from  your  committee  re¬ 
port: 

The  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  number 
of  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  from  11  to 
12. 

That  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Nobody  is  denying  that. 

Mr.  BOW.  You  are  creating  another 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays!  turn  to  his  hearings  and 
show  us  in  those  hearings  where  the 
gentleman  took  testimony  to  create  this 
new  division  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  not  in  the  hearings, 
and  I  made  that  clear  There  was  a 
hearing  before  the  subcommittee,  but  you 
are  giving  a  paper  argument  and  a 
phony  one  because  we  are  creating  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
I  never  said  we  were  not.  But,  we  are 
uncreating  another  job  paying  the  same 
salary.  So  it  is  not  costing  a  dime.  In¬ 
stead  of  calling  him  a  director  we  will 
call  him  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  one  question 
now :  Why  do  you  want  to  create  another 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  thank  my  anonymous  friend 
when  he  responded  with  “why  not.”  I 
do  not  think  I  can  better  that  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  why  not? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
knows  as  well  as  I  know  that  there  is  an 
awful  lot  of  protocol  around  this  town 
and  the  best  answer  I  could  get  from 
Mr.  Walter  last  year  was  that  this  was 
to  put  him  on  a  par  with  his  peers  who 
had  this  title  and  were  doing  the  same 
work.  If  the  gentleman  will  let  me  re¬ 
read  what  was  said  then - 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
during  the  first  reading. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Record  does  show  that  It  is  the 
creation  of  another  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  There  is  no  question  about 
this. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Of  course;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman’s  argument  fails  when  he  says 
that  this  was  heard  before  the  subcom¬ 


mittee.  Well,  of  course,  perhaps  it  was 
heard  before  the  subcommittee,  but  are 
not  the  435  Members  of  this  House  en¬ 
titled  to  know  from  committee  hearings 
why  you  created  a  new  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State?  Do  we  have  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  hearings  before  us?  I  ask  any 
Member  of  this  House,  have  you  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  these  hearings? 
Have  they  been  before  you?  Do  any  of 
you  know  what  testimony  was  taken  on 
which  to  establish  this  other  Secretary 
of  State?  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way 
we  want  to  legislate.  I  think  what  we 
are  entitled  to  is  the  same  procedure  as 
was  followed  in  these  other  matters  that 
were  before  this  committee  properly  on 
foreign  aid.  The  record  is  here.  But 
there  is  no  record  before  the  435  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  to  determine  why  we 
should  do  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  support  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  I  have  not  been  sold  on  the 
explanation  that  it  is  necessary  to  create 
another  Secretary  of  State  just  to  be 
fashionable  or  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
there  has  been  an  adequate  record  made 
right  here  this  evening  for  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment.  We  do  not  need  any 
further  hearings  on  the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chaff- 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bow  and 
Mr.  Hays. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tell¬ 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  170; 
noes 160. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JENSEN 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jensen:  On 
page  26,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following 
new  part: 

“part  v 

“In  order  to  more  directly,  and  thus  more 
effectively,  more  efficiently,  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically  accomplish  the  humanitarian  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth 
in  the  several  policy  provisions  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act, of  1961,  as  amended,  in 
aiding  the  underprivileged  peoples  of  the  less 
developed  friendly  countries  of  the  world 
who  are  opposed  to  that  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  known  as  communism  and  whose  gov¬ 
ernments  are  in  known  opposition  to  that 
theory,  and  more  particularly  to  secure  the 
objectives  designed  to  raise  standards  and 
conditions  of  living  and  thus  enhance  their 
health,  welfare,  and  happiness,  there  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  as  an  alternative  to  the  several 
programs  authorized  for  such  purposes  by 
this  Act  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000 
annually  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1964 
and  continuing  until  the  Congress  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  objectives  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  accomplished  or  for  other  reasons 
determines  such  assistance  no  longer  prac- 
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ticable  or  justifiable  in  the  circumstances. 
Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  au¬ 
thorization  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended  when  so  specified  in  the  applicable 
appropriation  acts. 

“Of  the  sum  appropriated  for  any  year  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authorization  herein,  not  less 
than  75  per  centum,  including  necessary 
administrative  and  distribution  costs,  shall 
be  available  solely  for  aid  to  such  peoples 
in  the  forms  of  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
medical  and  nursing,  and  clinic  and  hospital 
services,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  remaining  sum,  including  nec¬ 
essary  administrative  and  distribution  costs, 
shall  be  allocated  in  such  manner  as  the 
President  may  determine  for  suitable  low- 
cost  housing  for  such  peoples  and,  in  coun¬ 
tries  whose  economies  are  in  major  part  agri¬ 
cultural,  for  supplying  productive  animal 
and  poultry  stock  and  housing  and  animal- 
drawn  farm  implements. 

“The  furnishing  of  such  assistance  shall 
be  administered  by  such  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  designate,  and  under  his  general  policy 
direction  and  control,  but  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  such  assistance  in  the 
countries  concerned  shall  be  channeled  to  the 
people,  as  equitably  as  may  be,  and  free  of 
cost  to  them,  through  utilization  of  the 
advice,  services,  and  facilities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  the  International  Red  Cross, 
American  church  missionaries  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned,  and  other  voluntary  non¬ 
profit  organizations  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President.” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a?  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rains).  It  is 
evident  from  a  reading  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  amendment  is  germane. 
The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

The  Chaff  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  . 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  this  foreign  aid  bill  now 
being  considered  in  the  House  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  a  substitute  for  all  the  provisions 
in  H.R.  7885,  except  the  Purcell  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  adopted.  I  assure  you 
I  offer  my  substitute  in  all  good  faith. 
It  speaks  clearly  for  itself.  When  the 
foreign  aid  bill  was  first  brought  to  the 
House,  at  the  close  of  World  War  H,  we 
were  told  that  in  5  years,  no  more,  the 
undeveloped  nations  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  rehabilitated  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves,  hence  I  supported  the  program 
for  the  first  5  years.  But  not  since  that 
time. 

We  have  up  to  this  time  appropriated 
and  spent  for  this  program  over  $100 
billion  to  the  end  that  we  now  have  a 
Federal  deficit  of  over  $305  billion,  which 
is  considerably  more  than  the  Federal 
debt  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  all 
put  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  my  visits  to 
many  of  the  nations  listed  in  the  report 
on  H.R.  7885,  I  learned  firsthand  by 
talking  face  to  face  with  many  needy 
people  and  others  that,  when  they 
learned  we  Americans  were  furnishing 
them  with  food,  clothing,  medicine,  doc¬ 
tors,  and  nurses  they  were  truly  grate¬ 
ful,  but  too  often  they  were  not  told  of 
our  generosity.  If  my  substitute  is  made 
law  those  people  will  know,  be  great¬ 
ful  and  friendly.  It  was  disheartening  to 
learn  that  some  of  those  nations  who 
accepted  our  military  assistance  reduced 
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their  defense  budget  by  about  an  equal 
amount  of  our  military  assistance,  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  should  their 
country  again  become  involved  in  a  war, 
the  American  doughboy  would  again  bail 
them  out. 

H.R.  7885  calls  on  our  taxpayers  to 
provide  $4,087  million  for  this  pro¬ 
gram.  My  substitute  provides  for 
$3,087  million  less,  which  certainly 
should  be  saved.  Think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  good  we  could  do  for  the  needy 
people  within  our  own  shore,  who  num¬ 
ber  in  the  millions,  with  those  billions, 
either  in  Federal  aid  or  by  reducing  the 
President’s  huge  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1964. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  substitute  bill  will 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen], 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Jensen  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided  and  there 
were — ayes  78,  noes  184. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR,  TOLLEFSON 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tollefson: 
Page  26,  after  line  14,  insert  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows  : 

"No  funds  shall  be  made  available  under 
the  authorization  provided  in  this  act  until 
unexpended  appropriations  made  available 
under  the  previous  authorization  provided  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  have  reduced  to  $3,600,000,000.” 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Chairman,  this  is  the  last 
amendment  that  you  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  upon  and  I  shall  be 
just  as  relieved  as  will  you. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Committee  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  amendment.  I  offer  it  pri¬ 
marily  to  advance  and  emphasize  the 
thought  that  I  have  had  in  connection 
with  the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  outflow  of  our  gold.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  an  amendment  that  those  who 
oppose  foreign  aid  can  support  very 
easily. 

It  could  also  easily  be  supported  by 
those  who  favor  foreign  aid,  without 
abandoning  their  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  putting  the  amend¬ 
ment  simply,  it  simply  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  appropriations  under 
the  authorization  provided  by  this  bill 
until  the  funds  in  the  so-called  pipeline 
are  reduced  to  $3.6  billion.  It  is  a  very 
simple  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are 
worried  about  our  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments  and  the  outflow  of  our  gold. 
From  my  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  issues  confronting  us  today. 
If  we  do  not  do  something  about  it  soon, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  any  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  for  a  very  great  length 
of  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  an  amendment  that  even  our  for¬ 
eign  recipient  countries  could  support,  if 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  amendment  does  not  mean  the 
abandonment  of  any  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  at  all.  It  simply  means  a  stretch¬ 
ing  out  of  it.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
these  stretched-out  programs  in  other 
instances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  administration,  as 
well  as  the  previous  one,  has  taken  steps 
to  deal  with  the  unfavorable  balance- 
of -payments  problem.  But  none  of  these 
steps  have  been  very  successful.  In  the 
last  quarter  the  rate  of  unfavorable  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  has  run  or  did  rim  to 
the  tune  of  $5.2  billion,  as  I  understand 
it.  Now  if  we  permit  that  kind  of  condi¬ 
tion  to  exist  for  very  long,  then  we  will 
not  for  very  long  have  any  foreign  aid 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  primary  cause  of  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  has 
been  the  foreign  aid  program  itself. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
.the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  just 
made  an  unusual  statement  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  foreign  aid  program  was 
the  cause  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  state  his  question  again,  please? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  says 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  said  ? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  did  say  that; 
yes,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so.  I  am  not 
saying  it  is  the  sole  cause.  But  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
our  trade  balance  is  unfavorable. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  our  foreign  aid 
program  does  not  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  am  not  saying 
that  it  makes  up  the  full  difference. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  real  culprit  is  our 
troops  overseas,  our  tourists,  and  our  in¬ 
vestments  overseas.  The  foreign  aid 
program  right  now  is  really  bringing  in 
dollars  to  the  United  States.  Foreign 
governments  are  buying  with  their  own 
money  $1  billion  worth  of  arms  pur¬ 
chases,  $600  million  from  West  Germany 
alone. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Let  me  ask  the 
Chairman  a  question. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Tt  is  the  Chair¬ 
man’s  belief  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  been  contributing  to  the 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  say  a  small  amount, 
only  about  $1  billion,  while  tourist  ex¬ 
penditures  abroad  account  for  $2  billion. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  can  justify  it,  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  see  the  figures. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Not  at  this  point. 

I  do  not  have  but  about  2  minutes  left 
and  I  wish  to  complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  saying  if 
we  want  to  deal  with  this  unfavorable 


balance  of  payments,  one  way  to  do  it 
Is  through  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
will  grant  you  that  a  more  practical  way 
than  this  would  be  to  limit  the  amount 
of  expenditures  per  year  under  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  to  $2  or  $2.5  billion  a 
year.  Not  only  would  it  help  our  favor¬ 
able  unbalance,  but  it  would  also  have 
an  impact  on  this  year’s  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  do  not  expect  the  House  is  going  to 
approve  the  amendment  or  that  every¬ 
one  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  can  certainly  support  it.  I  advance 
the  thought  for  your  consideration  in 
the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  would 
be  rather  harmful  to  the  foreign  aid 
program.  The  basic  question  is  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  divert  those  unfinished 
articles  that  are  in  the  pipeline  to  meet 
new  requirements  which  are  not  now 
anticipated.  For  example,  such  sophisti¬ 
cated  weapons  that  our  European  allies 
may  require  cannot  be  diverted  to  pro¬ 
vide  rifles  that  might  be  needed  in  the 
Far  East.  If  planes  are  on  order  you 
cannot  use  the  obligated  balance  that  re¬ 
mains  in  the  pipeline  for  such  pur¬ 
chases  to  be  diverted  for  the  purchase  of 
machineguns  or  grenades. 

That  is  the  principal  objection  to  the 
amendment  and  I  therefore  urge  that  it 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  reaching 
the  end  of  this  debate.  For  all  of  the 
13  years  I  have  been  in  this  Congress 
I  have  supported  this  program.  This 
year  I  believe  when  it  goes  to  a  vote  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  it  again  with  some 
reservations.  Why?  I  know  everybody 
has  been  wondering  for  2  days  why  has 
this  program  been  cut  into  so  seriously. 

I  think  it  gives  us  all  pause  for  thought. 

There  are  certain  reasons  here.  I 
think  there  is  the  temper  of  the  people 
in  the  country  today  toward  this  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  reflected  in  the 
votes  that  have  been  taken  on  amend¬ 
ments  during  the  last  2  days. 

May  I  say  that  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  and  first  considered  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Korean 
War.  We  had  been  thrown  back  at  the 
Yalu  River.  At  that  time  the  program 
was  in  two  parts.  First,  military  as¬ 
sistance  where  subversion,  sabotage,  and 
armed  resistance  took  place.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  was  to  assist  economically  back¬ 
ward  countries. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  including  my  good 
friends  on  this  side,  there  has  been,  in 
my  opinion,  a  considerable  slacking  off 
by  this  administration  in  what  I  feel 
is  strong  opposition  which  would  sup¬ 
port  this  kind  of  a  program.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  open  opposition  to  communism. 
There  has  been  in  my  estimation  during 
the  past  6  months  to  a  year  many  people 
in  the  Congress,  including  myself,  who 
feel  that  this  administration — and  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  partisan,  I  am  trying  to 
tell  what  I  feel  is  the  truth  because  I 
favored  this  program  because  I  felt  it 
had  a  value — there  is  a  feeling  there  is 
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a  certain  group  in  the  White  House  and 
in  the  State  Department  whose  response 
to  communism  has  slackened  off.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  necessarily  the  President 
himself.  They  are  now  trying  to  meet 
the  issue  of  communism  in  a  different 
way  rather  than  by  resistance.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  feeling  which  we  have  and 
which  has  resulted  in  these  cut  amend¬ 
ments  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
comes  about  as  the  result  of  that  type 
of  thinking. 

If  this  continues  during  the  next  year 
I  hope  those  in  the  White  House  and  in 
the  State  Department  who  are  of  this 
feeling,  and  they  are  there,  because  I 
have  talked  to  them  on  the  outlook  they 
have  with  reference  to  this  program, 
there  will  be  a  slackening  in  the  support 
for  this  program. 

The  whole  issue  of  fighting  commu¬ 
nism  is  not  such  that  this  program  can 
be  sustained  indefinitely  if  that  is  going 
to  be  the  general  approach  which  is 
psychologically  made  to  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
oppose  communism.  That  is  why  you 
are  finding  today  a  very  deep  opposition 
to  this  bill  which  I  have  never  seen  be¬ 
fore  in  the  13  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Could  anyone 
have  expressed  himself  more  forcefully 
about  communism  than  did  the  President 
last  year  in  the  October  confrontation? 

He  called  the  bluff  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  first  time  it  was  ever  done  and  I  am 
certain  that  this  accounts  for  the  new 
Soviet  attitude. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  They  have  not  op¬ 
posed  communism  in  the  manner  that 
they  should  have.  The  gentleman  is  en¬ 
titled  to  his  opinion.  I  am  trying  to  be 
constructive.  I  do  feel  that  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  many  in  the  Congress  as  reflected 
by  votes  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  do  hope  that  there  will  be  a  change 
in  the  program.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  handling  this  in  the  State 
Department  that  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  genuine  use  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  fighting  communism? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  I 
have  made  every  effort  to  support  the 
proposal  as  it  was  reported  out  of  com¬ 
mittee. 

There  is  much  room  for  criticism  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  and  I  believe 
that  the  administrators  of  the  program 
should  be  held  to  account  for  their  short¬ 
comings  and  such  failures  as  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  pockets  of 
blight  and  despair  which  exist  in  this 
country  and  very  considerably  in  my  own 
congressional  district.  In  every  way  pos¬ 
sible,  I  have  endeavored  to  support  a 
program  to  help  eradicate  domestic 
blight  and  despair.  However,  we  must 


not  consider  the  complete  solution  of 
social  problems  in  America  as  a  con¬ 
dition  precedent  to  our  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  world  community  of  nations. 
I  support  help  for  the  needy  at  home  as 
well  as  those  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  many 
of  those  who  aline  against  aid  for  the 
needy  in  foreign  lands  also  aline  them¬ 
selves  against  aid  for  distressed  Ameri¬ 
cans.  They  oppose  acts  of  national 
charity  because  they  contend  that  they 
are  not  received  in  gratitude.  They 
would  like  to  tatoo  our  giving  on  the  body 
of  every  recipient.  Like  many  givers, 
they  want  their  giving  carved  in  the 
marble  of  the  cornerstone  and  painted 
on  the  windows.  Such  a  gift  is  not  a 
monument  to  charity,  but  a  lasting  me¬ 
morial  to  avarice  which  is  too  often  be¬ 
coming  the  trademark  of  American  bene¬ 
faction.  ✓ 

Every  man  and  every  woman  among 
us  participates  in  charitable  giving. 
Our  best  gifts  carry  no  strings  or  ac¬ 
counting.  Is  it  too  much  for  this  great 
and  rich  country  to  set  aside  0.007  per¬ 
cent  of  its  gross  national  product  to  the 
welfare  of  the  less  fortunate  inhabitants 
of  our  world  in  these  times?.  If  Amer¬ 
ica  cannot  participate  in  a  concern  for 
its  neighbors,  how  then  can  any  other 
nation?  ^ 

I  am  gravely  concerned  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  crisis  in  the  flight  of  gold.  The  situ¬ 
ation  calls  for  urgent  modification  of 
national  policies.  However,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  termination  of  foreign  aid 
is  the  proper  solution.  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  flight  of  gold  but  I  am  far  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  flight  of  faith  of  those 
who  still  believe  in  the  humanity  of  our 
democratic  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rains,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistanct  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  493,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  BOW  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy  of  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de¬ 
mands  the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy 
of  the  bill. 


SALUTE  TO  FREEDOM  MARCHERS' 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pdint 
in  the  Record.)  / 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inmending 
August  28  civil  rights  march  and  rally, 
scheduled  to  occur  in  Washington  ex¬ 
actly  1  week  from  today,  compel  me  to 
speak  in  order  that  I  may  remind  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  House  of  .Representatives 
of  matters  which  will  jflace  that  event 
in  the  proper  perspect/ve.  It  is  not  that 
I  consider  you  uninfiirmed  on  these  mat¬ 
ters,  but  only  that  I  dare  not  remain 
silent  lest  some  wtiom  these  words  might 
reach  should  permit  themselves  to  miss 
the  point  of  th€  dramatic  event.  In  view 
of  our  vaiaed  geographic,  social  and 
ethnic  background,  it  would  be  all  too 
easy  to  become  so  involved  emotionally 
in  a  ra<V-related  issue  that  we  would  lose 
sight  m.  substantive  matters. 

I  Rave  no  doubt  that  you,  my  distin- 
guymed  colleagues,  are  prepared  to  view 
tWe  imminent  civil  rights  march  on 
/Washington  as  an  example  of  a  tradi¬ 
tional  American  medium  of  protest.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  anyone  in  this  body 
would  fail  to  see  that  this  event  is  akin 
to  numerous  others  of  the  same  nature, 
except  only  that  it  occurs  at  a  different 
and  far  more  significant  moment  in  our 
Nation’s  history.  I  will  not  believe  that 
any  Member  would  knowingly  permit  the 
color  of  the  marchers’  skins  to  so  cloud 
his  or  her  vision  that  it  would  be  less 
than  emphatically  clear  that  the  right  of 
petition  fully  encompasses  this  form  of 
articulating  grievances. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  here 
doubts  that  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
have  valid  grievances  against  their  Gov¬ 
ernment;  and  against  those  private  citi¬ 
zens  who  would  treat  them  as  second- 
class  citizens.  Nor  is  it  credible  that 
anyone  here  would  contend,  even  in  jest, 
that  black  Americans  do  not  possess  the 
same  civil  rights  as  other  American  citi¬ 
zens.  I  will  not  be  convinced  that  any¬ 
one  of  my  colleagues  believes  that  any¬ 
one’s  rights  can  be  possessed  by  another, 
to  be  patronizingly  and  paternalistically 
doled  out  to  him  as  someone  else  sees  fit 
to  permit  him  to  have  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  human  and 
Vuvil  rights  are  each  person’s  possession 
equally;  nor  can  there  be  any  question 
asHp  the  right  to  express,  by  public  dem¬ 
onstration,  the  dissatisfaction  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups  who  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  rights 
which  ark  theirs.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  F.  Kennedy,  fully 
recognizes  ohe  right  of  advocates  of 
racial  equalitk  to  dramatize  the  cause 
publicly.  President  Kennedy  is  also 
aware  that  the  contemporary  plight  of 
Negroes  is  such  tnk±  demonstrations  are 
fully  justified.  Thi\yiew  has  also  been 
expressed  by  Vice  "President  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  AttomeXGeneral  Robert 
Kennedy,  speaking  for  themselves  and 
•for  the  President.  \ 

The  Congress  and  Washington  have 
been  the  objects  of  massive  priest  dem¬ 
onstrations  on  numerous  occasidps.  The 
earliest  recorded  mass  demonstration 
against  the  Congress  was  staged '^hile 
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\the  body  was  located  in  my  own  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1783.  On  that  occasion, 
several  hundred  Philadelphia  veterans 
of  vhe  American  Revolution  demanded 
theinlong-overdue  pay  from  a  Congress 
which\>resided  over  an  empty  treasury. 
The  local  citizentry  and  public  officials 
were  sympathetic  to  the  veterans  and 
the  Congre^§  sought  protection  from  the 
threatening  >u-owd  by  locking  itself  in¬ 
side  its  chambers.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  event  strengthened  the  Congress’ 
resolve  to  relocated  a  Federal  city  which 
would  be  under  theScontrol  of  that  body. 

In  the  wake  of  the  panic  of  1893,  more 
than  1,500  unemployed  persons  de¬ 
scended  upon  Washington  as  a  “living 
petition”  in  support  of  legislation  origi¬ 
nating  with  Joseph  CoxeV  “Coxey’s 
Army,”  as  the  nucleus  of  th^t  marchers 
was  called,  was  further  supported  by 
over  a  thousand  jobless  men,  all  of  whom 
actually  assembled  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  where  many  of  them  wero,  ar¬ 
rested  for  “walking  on  the  grass.”  \ 

On  Monday,  March  3,  1913,  the  Wasn't 
lngton  Evening  Star  reported  that:  ' 

The  modern  crusade  of  votes  for  women 
this  afternoon  took  Washington  by  storm. 

The  heading  of  the  article  referred  to 
a  “thrilling  pageant”  to  the  thousands  of 
spectators  who  were  “struck  by  the  spirit 
and  beauty  of  the  occasion”  and  cheered 
“wildly.”  Following  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence,  quoted  above,  the  item  continued : 

Marching  determinedly  along  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  with  bands  playing  martial 
and  religious  music,  5,000  earnest  women 
passed  between  solidly  packed  masses  of  hu¬ 
manity  to  emphasize  their  demand  for  suf¬ 
frage  through  a  constitutional  amendment, 
while  there  were  being  enacted  on  the  south 
steps  of  the  Treasury  building  allegorical 
dances  and  tableaux  interpreting  the  dreams 
and  ambitions  of  militant  womanhood. 

And,  further: 

Reaching  a  climax  in  a  giant  mass  meeting 
in  Memorial  Continental  Hall  late  this  after¬ 
noon,  the  great  suffrage  demonstration  will 
pass  into  history  as  the  greatest  bids  for  pub¬ 
lic  support  ever  made  by  any  body  of  people. 

And,  elsewhere  on  the  front  page : 

Trying  their  utmost  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
for  their  cause,  the  suffragists  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  press  their  arguments  home.  At  , 
every  street  corner  suffrage  orators  deliv/ 
ered  speeches,  and  all  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  more  than  50  girls  “newsies”  wer/at 
work  selling  suffrage  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  magazines.  / 

The  assembly  and  demonstrations  of 
March  1913,  were  followed  up/with  an¬ 
other  mobilization  and  rally/in  July  of 
the  same  year.  This  timef  the  suffra¬ 
gists  gathered  in  nearby  .Maryland  and 
staged  a  motorcade  into  Washington, 
presenting  woman  suffrage  petitions  to 
the  Congress  and  to/ President  Wilson. 
Later,  on  January  TO,  1917,  the  women 
began  a  month-long  seige  of  the  White 
House,  braving/  the  Cruel  elements 
through  the  winter,  and  eventually  pre¬ 
vailing  when  'the  Congress  passed  the 
resolution  proposing  the  19th  amend¬ 
ment  whjch  became  effective  in  1920. 
The  1917  campaign  was  highlighted  by 
severe  .police  action  against  suffragettes 
who  picketed  the  White  House.  Several 
were"  arrested  and  given  “workhouse” 
sentences;  but  this  served  mainly  to  gain 


sympathy  and  support  for  the  movement 
in  the  form  of  waves  of  protest  against 
this  sort  of  treatment. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1923,  the  first  race- 
related  mass  protest  occurred  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  brilliant  Negro  Army  offi¬ 
cer,  Col.  Charles  Young,  had  died  and 
was  being  buried  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Colonel  Young  was  then  the 
highest  ranking  Negro  in  the  Nation’s 
armed  services  and  had  been  shunted 
off  to  an  obscure  oversea  post,  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson,  to  avoid  promoting  him  to 
the  rank  of  general — a  promotion  which 
he  had  obviously  earned  but  which  he 
would  not  have  received  solely  because 
he  was  a  Negro.  A  reported  50,000  per¬ 
sons  lined  the  streets  of  Washington, 
during  the  funeral,  in  protest  against 
the  treatment  received  received  by  Col¬ 
onel  Young  and  which  led  to  his  death 
as  a  heartbroken  man  who  had  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  the  defense  of  his  coun¬ 
try. 

Washington  Post  reporter,  Jean  White, 
has  written  recently  that: 

,  As  the  Nation’s  Capital,  Washington  draws 
Ndemonstrators  who  want  to  take  their  causes . 
Pa  the  top.  They  have  used  the  mass  rail/ 
asNyell  as  the  march  to  effect.  / 

SoVff  was  in  1932  and  1933  when  Arined 
ForceVveterans  marched  in  supj/rt  of 
bonus  legislation.  The  1932/  effort 
brought  nearly  20,000  veterans/nd  their 
families  toythe  banks  of  the  Potomac 
from  which  chey  were  forci/y  driven  on 
instructions  from  President  Hoover. 
The  1933  assehably  was  anticlimactic 
since  a  bonus  bill  hadr  already  passed 
and  compensation Va/to  be  paid  a  year 
or  so  later.  Both  demonstrations  were 
orderly  and  nonviolent,  except  for  the 
administration’s /action,  in  using  Armed 
Forces  to  dispense  the  visitors. 

Since  that /time,  virtual!/  all  large- 
scale  march/  on  Washington,  have  been 
associated /nth  the  Negro’s  sfrtiggle  for 
equality  61  opportunity  and  treatment. 
In  193/  approximately  75,000 .  persons, 
white/and  Negro,  gathered  at  "the\Lin- 
coli/Memorial  for  a  civil  rights  rally 
that  grew  out  of  the  refusal  of  t\e 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution^ 
/to  permit  Negro  contralto,  Marian  An¬ 
derson,  to  give  a  concert  in  their  Consti¬ 
tution  Hall. 

The  first  planned  Negro  mobilization 
was  initiated  by  Negro  labor  leader,  A. 
Philip  Randolph.  That  march  on  Wash¬ 
ington  movement  gained  such  wide  sup¬ 
port  and  posed  such  as  ominous  wartime 
threat  to  domestic  peace  and  unity  that 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  headed  the 
mobilization  off  by  issuing,  in  1942,  his 
famous  fair  employment  practices  order. 
Executive  Order  8802.  The  same  Mr. 
Randolph,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
“dean”  and  “elder  statesman”  among 
contemporary  Negro  leaders,  is  serving 
as  principal  national  director  of  the 
march  scheduled  for  next  week.  The 
1941-42  operation  is  the  subject  of  a  book 
by  Myer  Kesselman,  entitled  “The  Social 
Politics  of  FEP.” 

In  1949,  5,000  civil  rights  crusaders 
appeared  in  Washington  and  petitioned 
the  Congress  and  President  Truman  for 
passage  of  a  strong,  major  civil  rights 
law.  The  following  year,  the  NAACP 


staged  a  civil  rights  mobilization,  to 
which  most  of  its  local  branches  sei/ 
certified  delegates.  Again,  Congress  and 
the  President  were  urged  to  produce/na- 
jor  civil  rights  legislation.  A  prayer  pil¬ 
grimage,  at  which  Dr.  Martin /Luther 
King  was  a  principal  speaker/brought 
over  20,000  demonstrators  to/Washing- 
ton  in  support  of  the  then  p/posed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  Thu/next  year,  a 
youth  march  on  Washington  movement, 
also  supporting  civil  rights  for  Negroes, 
witnessed  the  assembl/of  more  than  25,- 
000  young  Negro  aUa  white  marchers. 
This  was  primarily^,  protest  against  the 
antics  of  Arkansas  Gov.  Orville  Faubus, 
and  the  slown/s  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  act  /gainst  obstruction  of  de¬ 
segregation  at  Little  Rock’s  Central  High 
School.  / 

These /4  major  demonstrations,  in- 
volvingafeveral  hundred  thousand  Ameri¬ 
cans  /er  the  years,  have  all  been  exam¬ 
ples/!  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pe¬ 
tition  by  masses  of  people  as  compared 
wrth  the  more  conventional,  but  not  nec- 
/ssarily  less  effective,  media  and  tactics 
'  of  letters  and  visits  to  Congressmen  and 
organized  pressure  group  representation. 

Except  for  the  suffragette  movement, 
all  of  the  causes  which  produced  marches 
on  Washington  were  roundly  criticized 
prior  to,  during,  and  after  the  demon¬ 
strations.  The  women’s  vote  movement, 
however,  was  facilitated  by  a  divided 
press,  a  part  of  which  supported  their 
drive  for  the  elective  franchise  and  was 
generous  with  its  space  in  reporting 
either  objectively  or  favorably  the  vari¬ 
ous  activities  of  the  women.  Coxey’s 
Army  was  employed  by  the  Republican 
press  of  the  1890’s  as  a  weapon  against 
the  Cleveland  administration;  while  the 
Democratic  Party  papers  of  that  time 
referred  to  the  Coxeyites  as  “professional 
tramps.” 

The  usual  criticism  focused  on  predic¬ 
tions  of  violence  and  lawlessness,  most 
frequently  attributable  to  the  demon¬ 
strators.  Some  charges  of  anarchy  and 
communism  were  levied  against  the 
Coxeyites  and  the  bonus  expeditionary 
force  of  the  1930’s,  even  as  the  Commu¬ 
nist  “red  herring”  has  been  dragged 
Vgain  and  again  across  the  path  of  the 
legitimate  Negro  rights  crusade. 

fltore  than  anything  else,  however,  it 
has  Been  the  failure  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  act  positively  to  remove 
the  evil\which  produced  demonstrations 
which  hak  been  responsible  for  virtually 
all  of  the  extremism  which  has  attended 
these  activities.  The  Coxeyites,  in 
desperation  fm-  recourse  to  remedy, 
sparked  unlawful  seizures  of  private 
property  from  sympathizers  who  smarted 
at  the  movement’s  failure.  Likewise,  the 
direct  action  protests  by  contemporary 
civil  rights  advocated  is,  as  President 
Kennedy  has  stated,  a  Result  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  responsible  agencies  and  leaders 
having  failed  to  alleviate  &nd  eliminate 
the  evils  of  segregation  ana\racial  dis¬ 
crimination  fast  enough  and  fully 
enough.  While  deploring  the  necessity 
of  having  to  “take  to  the  streets’’!®  pro¬ 
test  against  deprivation  of  rightsx  the 
President  nevertheless  realizes  that,  Voi¬ 
der  present  conditions,  that  has  been  the 
only  course  open  to  Negroes  and  support\ 
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ognition  of  the  Communist  regime  in 
Hungary. 

I  believe  a  recent  Associated  Press 
rticle  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of 
August  9  is  pertinent  to  this  discussion 
andSinclude  it  now: 

U.S.  Accord  for  Hungary? 
Washington. — There  is  a  firm  belief  in 
diplomati\circles  that  the  United  States  and 
CommunislAHungary  will  resume  full  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  probably  by  the  end  of  this 
summer. 

The  belief  prists  despite  State  Depart¬ 
ment  denials. 

Relations  be  twee's  the  two  sank  to  a  low 
point  in  1956  after  Russian  troops  crushed 
the  Hungarian  revolt. 

The  American  Minister.  Edward  T.  Wailes, 
refused  to  present  his  Credentials  to  the 
Russian-backed  government.  Since  then,  a 
charge  d’affaires  has  heade\the  U.S.  Lega¬ 
tion. 

About  6  months  ago,  in  informal  conver¬ 
sations,  the  United  States  maak  known  it 
expects  the  Budapest  regime  to  give  tangible 
evidence  of  its  willingness  to  end  ^e  rigid 
climate. 

The  Kadar  government  proclaimed  aiv  am¬ 
nesty  for  political  prisoners.  Last  month 
it  lifted  travel  restrictions  that  had  limiwjd 
the  movement  of  American  diplomats. 

Although  Washington  has  not  responded' 
with  an  end  to  similar  restrictions  on  Hun¬ 
garian  diplomats,  there  have  been  hints  that 
the  United  States  is  preparing  some  sort  of 
“package  deal.” 

The  State  Department  already  has  said 
that  contacts  with  the  Kadar  government 
were  established  through  the  U.S.  Legation 
in  Budapest,  aimed  at  what  is  called  normali¬ 
zation  of  relations. 

A  crucial  question  is  the  future  of  Josef 
Cardinal  Mindszenty,  the  Hungarian  Roman 
Catholic  primate  who  has  been  living  in  self- 
imposed  exile  in  the  U.S.  Legation  since  the 
uprising. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  not  included  in 
the  amnesty. 

If  there  is  truth  in  this  report,  and  I 
believe  there  is,  then  let  it  be  said  that 
the  plans  to  move  toward  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  this  Communist  regime 
do  not  have  the  support  of  the  Congress, 
the  people,  or  our  own  historic  policy  in 
determining  what  government  we  shoulc 
recognize. 

I  believe  it  is  important  and  necessary 
for  this  body  to  set  up  a  Special  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  I  believe  it 
is  important  because  the  millionp'of  peo¬ 
ple  in  these  captive  nations  deserve  our 
best  support.  I  believe  it  is^important 
because  such  a  committee /would  speak 
for  the  people  of  this  country  in  a  way 
which  I  regret  to  say  some  of  our  diplo¬ 
matic  personnel  do  not/Qo. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  establishing  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  I  am 
pleased  to  serve/with  other  Members  of 
this  body  as  a  Cosponsor. 

Mr.  KINCLof  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  .-commend  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Flood,  and  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Representative 
Derwinski,  on  their  stimulating  efforts 
to  /Create  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
iptive  Nations.  As  one  of  the  sponsors 
5f  the  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  captive 
nations,  I  strongly  share  the  concern  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  people  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
These  resolutions  symbolize  the  will  to 


recover  freedom  and  solidarity  of  all 
captive  nations  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  age  of  international  tension 
when  the  Western  nations  have  granted 
freedom  and  independence  to  many  na¬ 
tions  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  it  is  only  proper  that  we  in 
the  United  States  insist  that  the  Soviet 
Union  likewise  grant  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  to  the  people  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  other  captive  na¬ 
tions.  We  in  this  country  cannot  be  in¬ 
different  to  these  people  whose  lands 
have  been  un justly  occupied  and  whose 
prestige  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  being  denied. 

Before  we  agree  to  a  test  ban  treaty  or 
even  negotiate  with  Khrushchev  we 
should  first  demand  freedom  for  those 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  or  at  least 
freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  urging  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTENJ 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  A  ask 
^unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
lay  have  5  legislative  days  iiywhich  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  thq/RECORD  on 
thisysubject. 

This  SPEAKER.  Wit£6ut  objection, 
it  is  so  eudered. 

ThereWas  no  objection. 


POST 
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(Mr.  GARY  \«ked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extpn\his  remarks  in  the  body 
of  the  Recoml) 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr  .'Speaker,  a  number  of 
the  Members  have  expressed  to  me  lately 
their  concern  over  an'article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine. 
Tha^ article,  you  may  recall,  charged  the 
Cortgress  with  throwing  away  billions  of 
illars  on  pet  projects  that  would  assure 
Individual  Congressmen  the  support  of 
their  constituents.  Quite  fran»R,  I  am 
not  surprised  any  more  by  this  twpe  of 
criticism.  There  seems  to  be  aAcon- 
certed  effort  on  the  part  of  some  mt 
bers  of  the  press  and  some  individuals' 
undermine  the  institutions  of  Govern^ 
ment  which  have  made  our  country  the' 
greatest  in  the  world.  To  those  frus¬ 
trated  persons — and  I  do  not  refer  here 
to  the  Life  reporters — I  can  only  express 
pity.  They  do  the  devil’s  work — and 
Moscow’s  too,  I  am  afraid,  albeit  un¬ 
knowingly. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  review  for  a 
moment  the  Post  Office  Department  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  criticized  in  the  Life  ar¬ 
ticle.  It  was  this  part  of  the  article  that 
caused  Members  to  express  their  concern 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  which  acts  originally  on 
the  Post  Office  Department’s  budget  re¬ 
quest.  While  my  subcommittee  does  not 
appropriate  funds  for  the  construction  of 
post  offices — this  is  done  through  the 
General  Services  Administration — we  do 
consider  the  Department’s  lease-building 
program  which  the  article  criticizes. 

Under  this  program  the  Department 
leases  necessary  facilities  instead  of  ask¬ 
ing  the  GSA  to  build  them.  This  policy 


is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  free  enterprise  system  of  private 
versus  Government  ownership.  ..Let  me 
say  immediately  that  on  the  question  of 
basic  cost,  the  leasing  arrangement  is 
somewhat  more  expensive,  ^maintained 
in  the  article  under  discussion.  Over  a 
long  period  of  years,  At  is  basically 
cheaper  to  build  than  it  is  to  rent,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  facility  can  be  turned 
over  profitably  when  it  is  no  longer 
needed.  / 

But  since  1888/the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  had  tiie  authority  to  lease  nec¬ 
essary  space  ph  a  year-to-year  basis  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  first  place,  a  lease  natu¬ 
rally  giybs  the  Department  more  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  placement  of  post  offices  in 
locations  where  they  can  best  provide  the 
service  called  for  in  our  Constitution, 
lese  leases  are  arranged  on  a  com- 
ititive  basis.  Bids  are  asked  and  an 
'award  is  made.  The  U.S.  Post  Office,  of 
course,  is  the  largest  business  in  the 
world.  It  does  an  annual  business  of 
approximately  $5  billion.  It  should, 
therefore,  employ  the  best  of  business 
methods  and  I  would  point  out,  in  this 
regard,  that  a  leasing  policy  is  followed 
by  most  of  our  large  commercial  chain- 
stores.  They  usually  do  not  buy  local 
sites;  they  lease  and  pay  rent. 

Our  population  is  growing  and  moving, 
particularly  from  the  cities  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  and  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
found  that  many  of  its  old  offices  are  in¬ 
adequate  in  terms  of  space  or  obsolete 
in  terms  of  the  service  they  must  provide. 
The  leasing  arrangement  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Department  to  move  to  a 
more  advantageous  spot  without  having 
a  useless  building  on  its  hands. 

In  addition  to  the  population  factor, 
there  is  also  a  transportation  factor  to  be 
considered.  Many  old  offices  are  no 
longer  adequate  because  they  do  not  have 
the  space  necessary  to  handle  the  trucks 
and  other  mail  vehicles  used  by  the  serv¬ 
ice  today  to  provide  speedier  delivery. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  a  new  branch  office  in  my 
congressional  district.  It  was  necessary 
to  move  the  station  just  a  few  blocks 
away,  in  the  same  shopping  area  in  fact, 
because  the  old  building  was  not  large 
enough  to  handle  the  mail  load  and  did 
lot  have  the  parking  and  maneuvering 
ice  to  handle  the  mail  vehicles, 
le  proper  approach,  of  course,  is  for 
the  department  to  buy  or  build  those  fa- 
cilitiesvfor  which  a  permanent  require¬ 
ment  masts.  This  applies  particularly 
to  stable\lowntown  areas  in  large  cities. 
Where  thmoffice  may  not  be  permanent, 
because  of  tW  shifting  population  or  for 
other  reasons\the  leasing  program  offers 
a  desirable  alternative. 

The  Department  now  rents  or  leases 
nearly  25,000  facilities.  More  than 
15,000  of  them  are \ented  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis.  Abbut  9,000  facilities 
are  occupied  on  a  fixedbterm  basis,  more 
than  90  percent  of  which  are  for  terms 
of  less  than  10  years,  although  the  article 
we  are  discussing  dealt  onlySvith  30-year 
leases.  So  you  do  have  flexibility  which 
is  so  often  necessary. 

Moreover,  the  leasing  program  involves 
a  taxation  factor  which  ought  to  beacon- 
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jred  in  any  comparison  of  cost,  al¬ 
though  here  again  the  magazine  article 
overlooked  it.  When  a  building  is  leased 
to  the\Federal  Government,  its  owner, 
the  lessor  must  pay  local  real  estate 
taxes  on  febe  property  and  income  taxes. 
Where  the  building  is  owned  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  of  course,  the  property 
is  exempt  from  taxation  and  the  locality 
is  required  to  prbyide  police  and  Are  pro¬ 
tection  and  local\ervices  without  com¬ 
pensation. 

In  fact,  taxes  and  zSfair  return  on  cap¬ 
ital  investment  accouht  almost  entirely 
for  the  difference  in  co!s$  referred  to  in 
the  Life  article. 

In  this  discussion,  I  hopX  that  I  have 
helped  some  of  the  MembersSunderstand 
the  situation  more  clearly.  \  am  sure 
there  are  abuses  in  the  systenKand  we 
are  looking  for  them  everyday \  I  am 
sure  the  program  costs  too  mucl\  and 
that  is  the  main  reason  why  this  DQdy 
voted  a  substantial  cut  in  the  Post  O 
budget  for  1964. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  nearly  every 
charge,  and  I  feel  all  of  the  facts  should 
be  presented. 


TO  PROHIBIT  AN  AMERICAN  TASS 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre¬ 
paring  legislation  to  stop  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  market  wire  service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Unless  we  halt 
this  first  step  toward  a  gigantic  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  news  service,  we  may 
wind  up  with  an  American  Tass. 

My  bill  bars  the  Federal  Government 
from  owning  or  leasing  wire  services  in 
competition  with  private  news  systems. 

News  wire  service  providing  farm  mar¬ 
ket  news  was  put  into  operation  August 
1  by  the  Department.  While  it  is  avail¬ 
able  to  any  newspaper  or  person  on  re¬ 
quest,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
cancel  subscribers  who  “abuse”  the  serv¬ 
ice. 

Unfairly  competing  with  existing  pri¬ 
vate  news  services,  this  Government  news 
network  is  an  ominous  example  of  politi¬ 
cal  intrusion  into  both  freedom  of  the 
press  and  free  enterprise. 

Government-run  wire  services  coul 
drive  existing  private  firms  out  of  busj 
ness.  Privately  owned  wires  can’t  chaise 
their  expenses  to  the  taxpayer,  (d nee 
again  the  Government  bites  off  a /hunk 
of  private  enterprise. 

Forced  bankruptcy  of  AP.yOPI,  and 
other  wire  services  from  ^competing 
Government  news  service  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  free  press.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  dominate  new/ distribution,  it 
can  cut  off  and  ruin/newspapers  and 
radio-TV  stations  ymich  criticize  the 
powers  that  be. 

In  3  years  in  06ngress,  I  have  never 
had  a  single  re/uest  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  get  into  the  news  business. 


mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unfortunately  there  are  no 
clear-cut  answers  to  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  world  and  foreign  aid,  as  we  con¬ 
sider  it  today  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  is  no  exception. 

In  thinking  back  to  what  our  country 
has  done  in  the  past  as  far  as  assistance 
to  less  fortunate  countries  is  concerned, 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  person  in  the 
world  who  can  justifiably  criticize  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  assist¬ 
ance  that  was  given  the  war-ravaged 
nations  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II  and  since  has  been  unparalleled. 
However,  despite  all  of  the  aid  that  has 
been  given,  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  abroad  is  actually  not  as  high  as 
it  was  before  foreign  assistance  was 
started. 

Today  we  meet,  as  we  have  done  for 
the  past  19  years  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tending  for  1  more  year,  our  hand  of 
good  will  to  the  so-called  less  fortunate 
nations  of  the  world. 

My  questions  to  this  august  body  are: 
Can  we  afford  to  spend  this  amount  of 
money?  Are  we  so  rich?  Is  our  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  so  solvent  that  we  can 
continue  to  spend  this  money  abroad 
without  affecting  our  already  serious 
balance-of -payments  problem?  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  answers  to  these  questions 
are  quite  obvious  to  me.  I  honestly  do 
not  think  that  as  a  nation  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  saddle  our  economy  with  this 
$4.5  billion  burden. 

For  a  world  at  the  close  of  World  War 

II  that  found  two-thirds  of  its  people 
hungry  and  lacking  in  industrial  poten¬ 
tial,  the  people  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
sponded  most  generously. 

This  expression  of  good  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  undertakings,  for 
mankind’s  sake,  of  this  century. 

Our  moral  obligations  toward  helping 
with  the  post-World  War  II  reconstruc¬ 
tion  were  met,  and  for  this  I  am  thank¬ 
ful.  However,  I  question  our  ability  as 
a  nation  overburdened  with  confiscatory 
tax  rates  and  deficit  spending  to  be  in 
a  position  to  continue  the  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  program. 

Our  own  people  deserve  as  much  con¬ 
sideration,  and  more,  as  we  have  given 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  obliga¬ 
tions  in  this  country  which  we  must  as¬ 
sume  if  we  are  to  continue  to  remain 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Findley)  was  granted  per¬ 


TIME  TO  CLEAN  HOUSE 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Findley)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
William  E.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee.  Chair¬ 
man  Miller’s  statement  is  self-explana¬ 


tory,  and  we  will  now  await  with  great 
interest  to  see  what  Democratic  National 
Chairman  John  Bailey  has  to  say  about, 
the  matter.  He  cannot  remain  silent 
this  issue  unless  he  wishes  to  condahe 
and  approve  the  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  the  Young  Democrat^mf  13 
Western  States  in  Berkeley,  Cali 
Statement  of  Chairman  Williaiv/e.  Miller 

Democratic  National  Chahfman  John 
Bailey  owes  the  American  people  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  some  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  the  Young  Democrats  of  13 
Western  States  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  To  what 
extent  did  the  “radicaL/left”  not  only  at¬ 
tend  but  obviously  control,  this  convention, 
so  that  the  follow!/;  resolutions,  among 
others,  were  adopted? 

1.  U.S.  resump tyfn  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba. 

2.  A  nonagg^ssion  pact  between  NATO 
and  the  Conynunist  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

3.  U.S.  wl/idrawal  of  its  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

What  l^ere  the  motives  and  policies  of  a 
group  seeking  United  States-Cuban  diplo¬ 
matic/ relations  less  than  10  days  after 
Castro’s  kidnaping  of  Cuban  refugees? 
Whet  arguments  so  swayed  the  delegates  that 
tj/y  supported  a  resolution  which  would 
rerlously  weaken  NATO?  Who  convinced  the 
Young  Democrats  that  we  should  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  and  leave  it  open  to  the 
Communists? 

These  resolutions  should  be  immediately 
and  openly  disavowed  by  responsible  Dem¬ 
ocrats.  It  is  up  to  Mr.  Bailey  to  break  the 
embarrassed  silence  in  his  party  since  the 
issuance  of  the  Young  Democrats’  resolu¬ 
tions. 

It  is  he  who  has  recently  been  taking  the 
opportunity  to  charge  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  in  danger  of  being  taken  over  and 
controlled  by  the  radical  right.  These 
charges  are  never  substantiated.  There  is 
not  one  Republican  policy  statement,  reso¬ 
lution  or  platform  plank  to  be  cited  as  proof. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  Bailey  remains  silent 
when  confronted  with  the  radical  left  in 
his  own  party. 

Queries  as  to  the  large  number  of  ADA 
members  holding  high  administration  posi¬ 
tions  have  always  gone  unanswered.  This 
organization  has  a  basic  contempt  for  our 
traditions  of  free  enterprise  and  individual 
liberty.  It  is  its  announced  aim  to  tailor 
our  Constitution  to  fit  its  peculiar  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  socialist  welfare  state. 

The  ADA  would  grant  full  diplomatic  rec- 
° Coition  to  the  butchers  of  Red  China. 
Lik\  the  Young  Democrats  at  Berkeley,  it 
woula.  knock  down  the  legal  barriers  which 
now  hinder  the  free  play  of  Soviet  subver¬ 
sion  ano\espionage  in  this  country. 

Chairman  Bailey  makes  the  broad  and  un¬ 
substantiated  generalization  that  the  ultra¬ 
right  is  taking  over  the  Republican  Party. 
He  names  no  names,  because  there  is  not  a 
single  member  Af  the  Birch  Society  or  any 
other  ultraconse Native  group  in  a  position 
of  influence  in  our  j>arty  structure. 

On  the  other  hand,  \  can  name  names,  and 
I  will. 

In  the  President’s  Cabinet  there  is  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Orvilik  Freeman  of  the 
radical  left  ADA.  On  the  White  House  staff 
are  ADA  members  Theodore  Sorensen,  Law¬ 
rence  O’Brien,  and  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

In  the  State  Department  are  Nund  Ches¬ 
ter  Bowles,  Averell  Harriman,  “SoS^fy”  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  Carl  Rowan. 

The  Under  Secretaries  of  three  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments  are  ADA  men:  IvamNes- 
tingen  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Charles  Murphy  of  Agriculture;  and  Her 
Fowler,  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
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'"'•HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committees  reported:  Mehr^k  nomination.  Dairy  bill.  Bill  to 

increase  number  of  new  countie^Ln  which  crop  insurance  may  be  offered.  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  amendments.  Sen.  MiVLer  inserted  items  favoring 
restrictions  on  beef  and  veaf  imports.  House  passed  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  Rep.  Findley  requested  public  hearing  on  new  1J3DA  market  news  service. 


SENATE 

1.  NOMINATIONS.  Th/' Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  the  nomination  of 
George  L,  Mehpen  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricultufc^.  p.  14859 

2.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 

ment  S.  1^15,  the  Proxmire  dairy  bill  to  encourage  the  reduction  of  excess 
marketing  of  milk  (S.  Rept.  449).  Sen.  Proxmire  expressed  confidence  that  the 
bill  vYll  reduce  the  cost  of  the  farm  program,  and  will  increase  ch^iry  farm 
incoyre.  p.  14860 

3.  CR0$  INSURANCE.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without,  amend¬ 
ment  S.  277,  to  increase  the  number  of  new  counties  in  which  crop  insurance  may 
be  offered  eachjear  from  not  to  exceed  100  to  not  to  exceed  150  (S.  Rept. ^50). 
p.  14860 
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4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with 
amendments  S.  1716,  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  (S.  Rept.  458).  pp.  14860-1  ' 

APPROPRIATIONS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  subcommittee  of  thd^Appro- 
priations  Committee  "continued  to  consider  H.  R.  6754,  fiscal  1964  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  related  agencies,  but/did  not 
conclude  action  thereon,  and  recessed  subject  to  call."  p.  D664 

m  rS  n 

TRANS PORn^TION .  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amendment's  S.  J.  Res. 
102,  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between  certain  rail¬ 
roads  and  ct^eir  employees  (S.  Rept.  459).  p.  14861 

PUBLIC  LAW  480\  Received  frcm  the  President  the  18th  semiannual  report  on 
activities  carried  on  under  Public  Law  4SQ,  83rd  Congress,  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1963  <H.  Doc.  14S).  p.  1485 8/ 

FORESTRY;  LOANS.  Revived  from  Treasury  a  proposed  bill  "to  liberalize  the 
conditions  of  loans  m  al  banks  on  f ores t/tr acts" ;  to  Banking  and 

Currency  Committee.  p.\.4S£0 

GENERAL  SERVICES ;  PROCUREMENT.  Received  froifi  GAO  a  report  ’-’on  unnecessary 
epot  handling  and  transportation  costs  of *  supply  items,  Federal  Supply  Ser¬ 
vice,  General  Services  Administration. "/p.  14860 

COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Agreed  toSa  resolution  relieving  Sen.  Proxraire  from 
service  on  the  Agriculture  and  ForWiry  Committee  and  assigning  him  to  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  yp\l4365 

Agreed  to  a  resolution- relieving  Sbn.  Metcalf  from  service  on  the  Interior 
an  Insular  Affairs  Committee  abd  assigning  him  to  serve  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  p.yi48G5 

FOREIGN  AID.  Sens.  Dirksen  atid  Gruening  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  foreign  aid  authorisation  bill.  pp.  14865-6 


12. 


13. 


BEEF  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Miller  expressed  concern  over\lncreaeed  Imports  of  beef 
and  veal  and  inserted  several  items  urging  restrictions  on  noeh  imports, 
including  a  lette.yfco  Secretary  Freeman  from  the  National  Livestock  Feeders 
Association  criticizing  a  USDA  release  on  the  effectNof  beef  imports  on  the 
domestic  livestock  industry,  pp.  14869-74  x 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES.  Sen.  Miller  urged  a  reduction  in  Fetferal  expenditures 
and  inserted  two  articles  on  the  subject,  pp.  14367-9 


EDUCATION  Sen.  Mundt  urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  continue  Federal 
ice  to  schools  in  Federally  impacted  areas,  p.  14875 


Assisti 


RECLAMATION.  Sen.  Metcalf  praised  the  Federal  reclamation  program  rpd  defende 
the  program  against  criticism  in  a  Life  magazine  article,  pp.  14884^ 

SCIENCE.  Sens.  Bartlett  and  Keating  urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Congressional  Office  of  Science  and  Technolojn 
PP.  14891-4  J 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Metcalf  stated  that  it  is  planned  to  take  up  the 
bill  for  settlement  of  the  railroad  dispute  on  Mon.  p.  14859 
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^8.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Aug.  26.  p.  14967 

HOUSE 


19.  FOREIGN  AID.  By  a  vote  of  224  to  186,  passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  7885,  the 

foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Previously  agreed,  by  a  vote  of  222  to  188, 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  allow  the  consideration  of  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Adair, 
which  was  also  agreed  to.  The  amendment  changes  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
authorization  to  $900  million  instead  of  $1,500  million  for  1964;  reduces 
from  $600  million  to  $450  million  the  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Pro¬ 
gress;  and  reduces  the  Contingency  Fund  from  $200  million  to  $150  million, 
pp.  14831-7 

Rep.  Cramer  voiced  opposition  to  the  amendment  in  the  foreign  aid  authori¬ 
zation  bill  which  allows  the  President  to  waive  the  stoppage  of  aid  to 
countries  that  trade  with  Cuba.  pp.  14844-5 

20.  MARKET  NEWS.  Rep.  FiWley  inserted  his  letter  to  Cli^irman  Cooley  of  the 

Agriculture  Committee^  requesting  a  public  bearing  to  obtain  the  facts  on 
USDA' s  new  market  news  service,  pp.  14842-4 

21.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Lipscomb  opposed  U.  S.  shipment  to  U.S.S.R.  of  machinery 

used  in  mining  potash,  empldyad  for  manufactures  of  fertilizers  and  textiles. 
pp.  14837-9 

22.  LETTUCE.  Rep.  Talcott  congratulated  the^Salinas  Valley  on  its  millionth 

railroad  carload  shipment  of  head N^et/uce  and  complained  of  the  possible 
effect  of  the  end  of  the  Mexican  faW  labor  program,  pp.  14845-6 

23.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Gonzalez  urged  ^efeat\f  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

p.  14846 

24.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  t^e  legislative  program  for  this 

week  including  S.  1007,  to/guarantee  electriX consumers  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  first  call  on  elect^xc  energy  generated  ate^  Federal  hydroelectric  plants 
)  in  that  region,  p.  148^9 

25.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon. /Aug.  26.  p.  14856 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

26.  WATER  RESOURCES*  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Secrest  inserting  the  report  of 
the  National/Projects  Committee  to  the  National  Rivers  and\^larbors  Congress, 
pp.  A5415-' 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Edmondson  inserting  an  editorial  "exposing 
many  of /the  fallacies  of  the  Life  article"  concerning  the  Arkari^as  River 
multiple-purpose  water  project,  p.  A5420 

27.  AREA/REDEVELOPMENT  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Abele  inserting  a  T^cal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  letter  opposing  certain  Area  Redevelopment  Adm.  pb^icies. 

A5421 

2§*  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Gathings  inserting  a  professor's 
letter,  "Braceros  and  Farmworkers."  p.  A5437 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


the 


29.  MINERALS.  H.  R.  8224,  by  Rep.  Edmondson,  to  provide  for  the  sale,  by 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  surface  owners  of  land  of  certain  mitral 
Interests  reserved  to  the  United  States;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee. 


30.  NATIONAL  EMBLEM.  H.  R.  8228,  by  Rep.  Kyi,  designating  the  corn  tasfsel  the 

national  floral  emblem  of  the  United  States;  to  House  Administration  Committee. 


31.  FORESTS.  H\  R.  8230,  by  Rep.  Patman,  to  amend  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S^C.  371)  to  liberalize  the  conditions  of  loans  by  national  banks 
on  forest  tracts;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


32.  TRANSPORTATION.  2075,  by  Sen.  Hart,  to  amend  section  22  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as\to  assure  that  rates,  fares,  and  charges  established  under 
that  section  for  thk United  States  Government  are  frde  from  undue  prejudice 
and  preference;  to  Commerce  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  14862-3 


BILLWPRQVED  BY  THE  PRES II 


33.  LUMBER  TARIFF.  S.  1032,  to  exclude  cargo  which  is  lumber  from  certain  tariff¬ 
filing  requirements  under  the\Shipping  Act/  1916.  Approved  August  22,  1963 
(Public  Law  88-103). 


PRINTED  HEARINGS ^RECEIVED  BY  THIS  OFFICE 


34.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Military  construct^ 
H.  Appropriations  Committee. 


appropriations  for  196^,  parts  1  and  2. 


35.  EDUCATION.  S.  580,  to  improve  the  quality  of  elementary  education  and  secondary 
education.  S.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 


36.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Impact  upon  small  business  of  dual  distribution  and  related 


vertical  integration. 


Select  Small  Business  Committee. 


n 


37.  PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  4460^  travel  expenses  for  student trainees  when  assigned  to 
certain  Government  positions;  and  H.  R.  1959,  payment,  of  transportation  of 
private  vehicles  ot  Government  employees  in  Alaska.  Government  Operations 
Committee. 


38.  WILDLIFE.  Wildlife  population  management.  H.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 


39.  MANPOWER,  /s.  1691,  S.  1816,  S.  1725,  and  S.  1931,  bills  relatin&to  the  train¬ 
ing  and/utilization  of  the  manpower  resources  of  the  nation.  S,  \abor  and 
Public/Welfare  Committee. 


40.  CIVJL  DEFENSE.  Civil  defense- fallout  shelter  program,  part  2,  volume 
ned  Services  Committee. 


H. 


0 


> 


GMMITTEE  HEARING  AUG.  26: 

H.  Agriculture  Wheat  Subcommittee  (exec) . 
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interest  rates  under  the  new  section  13A. 
At  the  same  time,  this  provision  would  be 
''broadened  to  authorize  the  fixing  of  different 
rates,  not  only  for  different  classes  of  paper, 
buV  also  according  to  such  other  basis  or 
basek  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  accom- 
plish 'the  purposes  of  this  provision.  The 
amended  provision  would  also  include  sep¬ 
arate  authority  as  to  rates  on  advances  to 
individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations 
under  subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  13A. 

Section  llNThe  provision  of  section  16  of 
the  act  (12  U.3.C.  412)  authorizing  the  use 
of  paper  acquired  under  section  13  as  secu¬ 
rity  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  would  be  mod¬ 
ified  to  refer  to  notes  of  member  banks  or 
others  acquired  undeV the  provisions  of  [the 
new]  section  13A  of  this  act. 

Section  12:  The  provision  of  section  19  of 
the  act  (12  U.S.C.  463),  prohibiting  member 
banks  from  acting  as  agents  for  nonmember 
banks  in  obtaining  Federal  Reserve  dis¬ 
counts,  without  the  Board's  permission, 
would  be  conformed  to  refer  to\dvances  in¬ 
stead  of  discounts.  \ 

Section  13:  A  provision  of  section  23A  of 
the  act,  relating  to  security  for  loans  to  af¬ 
filiates  of  member  banks,  would  b\  con¬ 
formed  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  drafts 
eligible  for  rediscount.  \ 

Section  14:  A  provision  of  the  act  of 
July  21,  1932  (12  U.S.C.  1148),  authorizing 
agricultural  credit  corporations  to  redis¬ 
count  eligible  paper  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  would  be  repealed. 


REGULATION  OF  INSURANCE  RATES 
IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  regulate  insurance  rates  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  is  the  model  bill  proposed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  over  until  a  week  from  today  for  such 
additional  cosponsors  as  may  wish  to 
join. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  2077)  to  regulate  in  the* 
District  of  Columbia  rates  for  all  forms 
of  casualty  insurance,  including  fidelity, 
surety,  and  guaranty  bonds,  and  for/cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  fire,  marine,  and  inland 
marine  insurance,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tit ae,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  onnhe  District 
of  Columbia.  / 


COMMITTEE /SERVICE 

Mr.  METCALF.  yMr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Den/cratic  steering  com¬ 
mittee,  I  submit/ i  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration/ 

The  VICE/PRESIDENT.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  will  b/read  for  the  information  of 
the  Sena/ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu¬ 
tion  /  Res.  187) ,  as  follows: 

Rwolved,  That  the  Senator  from  North 
Da/>ta  [Mr.  Btjrdick]  is  relieved  from  serv- 
i /  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
/elfare  and  Is  hereby  assigned  to  serve  on 
rthe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  also 
on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  steering 
committee,  I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  188),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  relieved  from  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  and  is  hereby  assigned  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob-  ] 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  also  o» 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  steering  con/ 
mittee,  I  submit  a  resolution  and /sk 
^unanimous  consent  for  its  imm/iate 
ctmsideration.  / 

^he  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th/resolu- 
tionWill  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  y 

The  legislative  clerk  rea/ the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  lies.  189),  as  folWws: 

■ResoZved.Nrhat  the  Sena/r  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf\  is  relieved/rom  service  on  the 
Committee  on\Interio/md  Insular  Affairs 
and  is  hereby  asl^gne/to  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  an/public  Welfare. 

The  VICE  Pl/SIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the/resent  consideration  of 
the  resolutic/?  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  agreed  to.  \ 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR,  MAKING 
GRANTS  UNDER  FEDERAL  AIR¬ 
PORT  ACT— AMENDMENT  \ 

/ Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  1dm, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1153)  to  amend  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time  fo\ 
making  grants  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  arid  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
persons  in  different  parts  of  our  country 
were  displaced  from  Yugoslavia  as*  a  part 
of,  and  as  an  aftermath  of,  World  War 
II.  In  that  operation,  they  lost  their 
property.  Subsequently,  they  came  to 
this  country  and  became  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  concluded  with  the 
Yugoslav  Government,  an  agreement 
whereby  the  Yugoslav  claims  settlement 
commission  for  the  handling  of  specific 
claims  was  created.  But  it  appears  that 
it  has  taken  the  position,  and  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  also  have  taken  the  position, 
that  since  these  persons  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  no  valid  claim  could 
have  been  preferred.  Now  they  have  be¬ 


come  U.S.  citizens;  but  they  were  dis¬ 
possessed  of  their  property. 

This  situation  comes  to  mincf  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  is  Senate  bill  1276,  under  which 
I  am  fairly  sure  that  certain  benefits — 
whether  in  the  form  of  loans  or  in  the 
form  of  grants — might  be  made  available 
to  Yugoslavia.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that 
out  of  the  tax  moneys  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  including  those  of  the  var¬ 
ious  claimants  whose  claims  have  been 
unsatisfied,  we  would  propose  such  pay¬ 
ments — not  urge  the  Yugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  something  about  these  claims, 
but  mandate  them  and,  in  fact,  provide 
that  there  shall  be  no  assistance  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  un¬ 
less  and  until  the  President  determines 
that  such  Government  has  made  an 
acceptable  arrangement  for  the  payment 
of  claims  arising  out  of  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  or  other  taking  by  such  Government 
of  property  of  persons  who  are  now  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act. 

In  any  case,  such  persons  were  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  date 
of  the  nationalization  or  taking  of  such 
nationalization  or  other  taking  occurred 
subsequent  to  July  19, 1948. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  more  extended 
memorandum  to  submit  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  In  addition,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  Senate  bill  1276,  to  be  called  up  when 
that  bill  comes  to  the  floor  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  and,  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  is  as  follows: 

Background  of  Yugoslav  Claims 

All  claims  arising  from  the  nationalization 
or  other  taking  of  property  owned  by  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  in  Yugoslavia  between  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1939,  and  July  19,  1948,  are  considered 
to  have  been  fully  settled  by  the  payment 
made  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Pecuniary  Claims  Settlement  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  of 
July  19,  1948.  These  nationals  with  valid 
claims  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty  during  the  cited  period  were  obliged  to 
file  claims  with  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission  before  the  termination  of 
the  program  on  December  31,  1954. 

The  State  Department  reports  that  while 
it  is  sympathetic  toward  those  unfortunate 
individuals  who  were  not  American  citizens 
at  the  time  their  losses  occurred,  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  principle  of  international  law  and 
practices,  espouses  private  claims  against 
another  nation  only  where  the  claimant  was 
a  national  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
the  claim  arose.  The  Yugoslav  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Agreement  excludes  from  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  individual  nationals  of  the 
United  States  who  did  not  possess  such  na¬ 
tionality  at  the  time  of  the  nationalization 
of  their  property. 

Article  3  of  the  agreement  provides  that 
such  claims  are  subject  to  compensation  by 
the  Yugoslav  Government,  either  by  direct 
negotiations  between  that  Government  and 
the  respective  claimants,  or  under  compen¬ 
sation  procedures  prescribed  by  Yugoslav 
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law.  It  Is  clear  from  this  provision  that 
there  Is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Yu¬ 
goslav  Government  toward  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  so-called  article  3  claimants. 
Similarly,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  toward  such  claimants. 
The  matter  of  payment  of  these  claims  is 
for  settlement  between  the  claimants  and 
the  Yugoslav  Government. 

The  United  States  has  not  disinterested  it¬ 
self  in  the  fate  of  such  claimants,  and  it  has 
urged  the  Yugoslav  Government  on  different 
occasions  to  preserve  the  rights  of  claimants 
who  were  not  American  citizens  at  the  time 
their  losses  occurred.  The  United  States  can¬ 
not  do  more  than  urge. 

In  May  1962  the  State  Department  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  United  States  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  have  agreed  to  begin  negotiations  with 
a  view  to  settling  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  Yugoslavia  for  the  taking  by  Yugo¬ 
slavia  of  their  property  under  the  nationali¬ 
zation  law  of  December  1958,  and  other 
measures  of  the  Yugoslav  Government.  The 
claims  to  be  included  in  the  negotiations  are 
those  which  have  arisen  since  July  19,  1948, 
the  date  of  the  last  settlement  between  the 
two  Governments. 

When  the  amendments  to  the  War  Claims 
Act  were  before  the  Senate  in  the  fall  of  1962, 
a  provision  was  included  to  include  claimants 
who  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  their  losses.  This  was  eliminated 
in  conference. 

The  Senate  receded,  “with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  in  the  event  there  remains  a  balance 
in  the  war  claims  fund  after  the  payment  in 
full  of  claims  provided  for  under  the  bill, 
consideration  would  be  given  to  legislation 
providing  for  payment  to  these  categories  of 
persons.  The  committee  of  the  conference 
recommended  that  the  Foreign  Claims  Set¬ 
tlement  Commission  should  proceed  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  claims  that 
would  be  involved.”  (H.  Rept.  2513,  87th 
Cong.) 

WHY  SHOULD  THE  U.S.  AID  PROGRAM  BE  PAYING 

DUTY  ON  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  ITS  LOANS  AND 

GRANTS? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  referral,  an 
amendment  to  S.  1276,  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended. 

My  amendment  is  simple.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  correct  what'  I  consider  an 
abuse  which  has  occurred  in  some  of  the 
countries  receiving  foreign  economic  as¬ 
sistance  grants  and  loans.  In  some  of  the 
countries,  articles  purchased  in  this 
country  with  U.S.  dollars  loaned  or 
granted  to  those  countries  under  our 
AID  program,  are  subject  to  customs  or 
other  import  duties  when  imported  from 
the  United  States  into  those  countries. 
In  effect,  those  countries  are  diverting  a 
portion  of  our  aid  dollars  away  from  their 
economic  development  and  into  paying 
for  the  general  operating  expenses  of  the 
governments  of  those  countries. 

In  effect,  this  is  hidden  partial  under¬ 
writing  of  the  budgets  of  those  countries 
in  a  manner  determined  by  them  and  not 
by  the  United  States.  If  we  are  giving 
development  grants  or  loans  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  nation,  every  dollar  of  that  grant 
or  loan  should  be  applied  to  the  particu- 
lai  pioject  aided.  We  should  not  permit 
a  single  dollar  of  it  to  be  diverted,  in  this 
indirect  manner,  to  any  other  uses  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  the  government  aided. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  with  me  in  this  amend¬ 
ment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  lie  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  August  30,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Re¬ 
cord  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  302.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“  ‘(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  directed  against — 

“  ‘(1)  the  United  States, 

‘“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

“  ‘(3)  any country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  Act’.” 

NO  U.S.  AID  FOR  GOVERNMENTS  THAT  WAGE  OR 
WOULD  WAGE  AGGRESSIVE  WAR 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  S.  1276,  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended. 

This  too  is  a  simple  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  cut  off  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  any  nation  which  is 
arming  itself  for  aggression  against  any 
nation  which  we  also  are  aiding. 

We  find  in  the  Middle  East  an  extreme¬ 
ly  explosive  situation.  Egypt  is  engaged 
in  an  arms  race  seeking  to  make  itself 
militarily  capable  of  carrying  on  an  ag¬ 
gressive  war  with  its  neighbors.  In  fact, 
at  this  very  moment,  more  than  28,000 
Egyptian  troops  are  fighting  in  Yemen, 
and  have  been  kept  there  despite  prom¬ 
ises  to  the  United  States  to  remove  them. 
While  the  United  States  under  its  aid 
program  is  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
into  Egypt  to  build  up  its  economy  and 
relieve  its  people’s  poverty  the  Egyptian 
Government  is  squandering  millions  in 
an  aggressive  war  in  another  country. 
Yet  we  .continue  to  give  Egypt  foreign 
economic  assistance,  thus  freeing  Egypt’s 
normal  resources  for  diversion  into  arms 
bartered  from  Communist  nations. 

But  the  situation  is  worse  than  this. 

Because  Egypt  is  arming  itself,  its 
neighbors  against  which  it  has  openly 
made  threats  must  divert  much  needed 
revenues  from  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment  into  arms.  We  are  aiding  Jordan 
with  many  millions.  We  have  aided  Is¬ 
rael  substantially  to  assist  in  its  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  Israel  and  Jordan 
would  need  far  less  if  they  were  not 
forced  by  Egypt’s  arming  of  itself  to  do 
likewise. 


The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
was  adopted  in  the  other  body  yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  and  lie  on  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  August  30,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  302.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

“  ‘(i)  No  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any  country,  or 
to  any  recipient  therein,  unless  such  country 
shall  have  agreed  to  exempt  from  all  customs 
duties  or  other  import  taxes  levied  by  such 
country  any  articles  procured  in  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  territories  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds'  of  such  loan  or  grant,  including  any 
amounts  thereof  loaned  by  the  original 
recipient  to  borrowers  within  such  country’.” 


TRANSFER  OF  EXECUTIVE  POWER 
OF  PRESIDENT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4638)  to  promote  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  executive  power 
in  connection  with  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  a  President  and  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  new  President,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  AGING— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  ^he  bill  (S.  2000)  to 
Snrovide  assistance  in'  the  development  of 
new  or  improved  programs  to  help  older 
pefeons  through  grants  to  the  States  for 
community  planning  and  services  and 
for  tanning,  through  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  de  training  project  grants,  and  to 
establislX  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  oper¬ 
ating  agency  to  be  designated  as  the 
“Administration  of  Aging.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  oniered. 


THE  RAILROAD  ^DISPUTE — ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AMEND¬ 
MENT  \ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  P%sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  hame  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  be  added  to  the  amendment 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  submitted 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Califto-nia 
[Mr.  Engle]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ok* 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \ 
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No.  132 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  ftoon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Br^skamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Revelation  21:  7:  He  that  overcbmeth 
shall  inherit  all  things;  and  I  will  b&Jiis 
God,  and  he  shall  be  my  son. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  strengtl 
and  courage,  of  light  and  hope  in  these 
days  that  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  grant 
that  we  may  know  the  secret  of  victorious 
and  joyous  living  as  we  look  wistfully  and 
anxiously  toward  the  future. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  deliver  and 
lift  mankind  out  of  its  atheistic  and  ag¬ 
nostic  tempers  of  mind.  Fill  us  with  a 
real  and  radiant  faith  in  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  who  reigns  as  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe. 

Enable  us  by  Thy  grace  to  gain  for 
ourselves  and  others  the  mastery  over 
all  trials  and  tribulations  and  may  the 
spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord  be  the  strength 
of  our  souls,  His  truth  our  shield,  and 
His  companionship  our  joy. 

May  integrity  of  character,  fidelity  to 
duty,  and  obedience  to  Thy  will  be  the 
cardinal  and  crowning  virtues  in  our 
lives. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  ye/ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING/AND 
CURRENCY 


,  i 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

Mr.  OLIVER/  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  inquire/what  general  debate  we 
will  have  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  only  general  de¬ 
bate  wilLme  special  orders. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa?  ’ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoru: 
is  not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo/e  a 
jail  of  the  House 
vA  call  of  the  House  was  order 
Che  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and^the  fol 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer,  to  their 
names: 


Bass  \  Keith  /  Pilcher 

Davis,  TennS.  Keogh  /  Powell 
Dulski  \  McDade  /  Roberts,  Ala. 

Edwards  ^Matthews'  Shelley 
Elliott  Miller,  Oalif.  Smith,  Va. 

Grant  Nk  /  Thompson,  La. 

Hanna  O’BriA,  Ill.  Willis 

Harvey,  Mich.  O’N/Sjl  Wright 

Henderson 

The  SPEAKER.  Sin  this  rollcall  406 
Members  hyve  answer^  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consen\  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  w^fe  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  7885,  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  engrossed  copy 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  engrossed 
copy  of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is- there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali¬ 
fies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Adair  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


with  instructions  to  report  the  same  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend¬ 
ments  : 

Page  5,  immediately  after  line  4,  insert  the 
following: 

“Sec.  106.  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to 
authorization,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  *,  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years,’.” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly 

Page  10,  strike  out  lines  6  through  10,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“  ( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  ‘fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,- 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year’  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘fiscal  years  1963,  1965,  and 
1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such 
fiscal  year,  and  for  use  beginning  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1964,  not  to  exceed  $450,000,000,’. 

“(2)  Immediately  after  ‘1963’  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein,  insert  the  following : 
‘and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964.’.” 

Page  11,  line  2,  strike  out  “$200,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$150,000,000”. 

Page  11,  line  16,  strike  out  “$1,225,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,000,000,000”. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas,  222,  nays  188,  not  voting  23, 
as  follows  : 

[Roll  No.  132] 

YEAS— 222 


Abbitt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Auchincloss 

Avery 


Ayres 

Baker 

Baring 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 


Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burleson 
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Burton 

Huddleston 

Rich 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hull 

Riehlman 

Cannon 

Hutchinson 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Casey 

Ichord 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Robison 

Chamberlain 

Jennings 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Chelf 

Jensen 

Roudebush 

Chenoweth 

Johansen 

Roush 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Rumsfeld 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Mo. 

St.  George 

Don  H. 

Kilburn 

Saylor 

C'lawson,  Del 

Kilgore 

Schadeberg 

Cleveland 

King,  N.Y. 

Schenck 

Collier 

Knox 

Schneebeli 

Colmer 

Kornegay 

Schweiker 

Corbett 

Kunkel 

Scott 

Cramer 

Kyi 

Selden 

Cunningham 

Laird 

Senner 

Curtin  ,  . 

Landrum 

Short 

Curtis 

Langen 

Shriver 

Dague 

Latta 

Sibal 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lennon 

Sikes 

Derounian 

Lipscomb 

Siler 

Derwinski 

Lloyd 

Skubitz 

Devine 

McClory 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dole 

McCulloch 

Smith,  Va. 

Dorn 

Mclntire 

Snyder 

Dowdy 

McLoskey 

Springer 

Downing 

McMillan 

Stafford 

Dwyer 

MacGregor 

Stephens 

Ellsworth 

Mahon 

Stinson 

Findley 

Marsh 

Stubblefield 

Fisher 

Martin,  Calif. 

Taft 

Flynt 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Talcott 

Ford 

May 

Taylor 

Foreman 

Meader 

Teague,  Calif. 

Forrester 

Michel 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Fountain 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Tollefson 

Gathings 

Milliken 

Tuck 

Gavin 

Mills 

Tupptr  ' 

Glenn 

Minshall 

Tuten 

Goodell 

Moore 

Utt 

Goodling 

Morton 

Van  Pelt 

Griffin 

Mosher 

Waggonner 

Gross 

Murray 

Wallhauser 

Grover 

Natcher 

Watson 

Gubser 

Nelsen 

Watts 

Gurney 

Norblad 

Weaver 

Hagan,  Ga. 

O’Konski 

Weltner 

Haley 

Ostertag 

Westland 

Hall 

Passman 

Whalley 

Halleck 

Pelly 

Wharton 

Harris 

Perkins 

Whitener 

Harrison 

Pillion 

Whitten 

Harsha 

Pirnie 

Widnall 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Poage 

Williams 

Henderson 

Poff 

Wilson,  Bob 

Herlong 

Pool 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Hoeven 

Quie 

Winstead 

Hoffman 

Quillen 

Wydler 

Horan 

Reid,  HI. 

Wyman 

Horton 

Reifel 

Younger 

Hosmer 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

NAYS— 188 

Addabbo 

Duncan 

Holifield 

Albert 

Edmondson 

Holland 

Ashley 

Everett 

Joelson 

Aspinall 

Evins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Baldwin 

Fallon 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Barrett 

Farbstein 

Jones,  Ala. 

Barry 

Fascell 

Kars  ten 

Beckworth 

Feighan 

Karth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Finnegan 

Kastenmeier 

Blatnik 

Fino 

Kee 

Boggs 

Flood 

Kelly 

Boland 

Fogarty 

King,  Calif. 

Bolling 

Fraser 

Kirwan 

Bolton, 

Frelinghuysen 

Kluczynski 

Frances  P. 

Friedel 

Lankford 

Bonner 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Leggett 

Brademas 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Lesinski 

Brooks 

Fuqua 

Libonati 

Broomfield 

Gallagher 

Lindsay 

Brown,  Calif. 

Garmatz 

Long,  La. 

Buckley 

Gary 

Long,  Md. 

Burke 

Giaimo 

McDowell 

Burkhalter 

Gibbons 

McFall 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gilbert 

Macdonald 

Cahill 

Gill 

Madden 

Cameron 

Gonzalez 

Mailliard 

Carey 

Grabowski 

Martin,  Mass. 

Celler 

Gray 

Mathias 

Clark 

Green,  Oreg. 

Matsunaga 

Cohelan 

Green,  Pa. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Conte 

Griffiths 

Minish 

Cooley 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Monagan 

Corman 

Halpern 

Montoya 

Daddario 

Hansen 

Moorhead 

Daniels 

Harding 

Morgan 

Dawson 

Hardy 

Morris 

Delaney 

Hawkins 

Morrison 

Dent 

Hays 

Morse 

Denton 

Healey 

Moss 

Diggs 

Hebert 

Mutter 

Dingell 

Hechler 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Donohue 

Hemphill 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Stratton 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Sullivan 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Tex. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Thomas 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Roosevelt 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Rosenthal 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Patman 

Rostenkowski 

i  Thomberry 

Patten 

Roybal 

Toll 

Pepper 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Trimble 

Philbin 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Udall 

Pike 

St  Germain 

Ullman 

Powell 

St.  Onge 

Van  Deerlin 

Price 

Secrest 

Vanik 

Pucinski 

Sheppard 

Vinson 

Purcell 

Shipley 

White 

Rains 

Sickles 

Wickersham 

Randall 

Sisk 

Wilson, 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Slack 

Charles  H. 

Reuss 

Smith,  Iowa 

Young 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Staebler 

Zablocki 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Staggers 

Rodino 

Steed 

NOT  VOTING- 

—23 

Bass 

Keith 

Pilcher 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Keogh 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Dulski 

McDade 

Schwengel 

Edwards 

Matthews 

Shelley 

Elliott 

Nix 

Thompson,  La. 

Grant 

O’Brien,  HI. 

Willis 

Hanna 

O'Neill 

Wright 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Osmers 

So  the 

motion  to 

recommit  was 

agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Grant  for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
McDade  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Keith  for,  with  Mr.  Wright  against. 

Mr.  Pilcher  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  O’Neill  with  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GROVER  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  the  House,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  I  report  back  to  the  House  the  bill, 
H.R.  7885,  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Adair  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R.  7885)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendments :  ' 

Page  5,  immediately  after  line  4,  insert  the 
following : 

“Sec.  106.  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to 
authorization,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,’.” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Page  10,  strike  out  lines  6  through  10,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  author¬ 
ization,  i£  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  ‘fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,- 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year’  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘fiscal  years  1963,  1965,  and 
1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each 


such  fiscal  year,  and  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  not  to  exceed  $450,000,- 
000,’. 

“(2)  Immediately  after  ‘1963’  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein,  insert  the  following: 
‘and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964.’.” 

Page  11,  line  2,  strike  out  “$200,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$150,000,000”. 

Page  11,  line  16,  strike  out  “$1,225,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,000,000,- 
000”. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time.- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 


were — yeas 

224,  nays  186,  answere 

“present”  1, 

not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  133] 

YEAS— 224 

Addabbo 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Minish 

Albert 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Monagan 

Arends 

Gallagher 

Montoya 

Ashley 

Garmatz 

Moorhead 

Aspinall 

Gary 

Morgan 

Auchincloss 

Giaimo 

Morrison 

Ayres 

Gibbons 

Morse 

Baldwin 

Gilbert 

Morton 

Barrett 

Gill 

Moss 

Barry 

Gonzalez 

Multer 

Bates 

Grabowski 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Beckworth 

Gray 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Blatnik 

Green,  Oreg. 

Natcher 

Boggs 

Green,  Pa. 

Nedzi 

Boland 

Griffiths 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Bolling 

Grover 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Bolton, 

Hagen,  Calif. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Frances  P. 

Halleck 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Brademas 

Halpern 

Olson,  Minn. 

Brooks 

Hansen 

Ostertag 

Broomfield 

Harding 

Patman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hardy 

Patten 

Buckley 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Burke 

Hays 

Perkins 

Burkhalter 

Healey 

Philbin 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hebert 

Pike 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hechler 

Pirnie 

Cahill 

Holifield 

Powell 

Cameron 

Holland 

Price 

Cannon 

Horton 

Pucinski 

Carey 

Hosmer 

Purcell 

Celler 

Joelson 

Quie 

Clark 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rains 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Randall 

Cohelan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Conte 

Kars  ten 

Reuss 

Cooley 

Karth 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Corbett 

Kastenmeier 

Riehlman 

Corman 

Kee 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Daddario 

Kelly 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Daniels 

King,  Calif. 

Robison 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Rodino 

Delaney 

Kluczynski 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dent 

Kunkel 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Denton 

Lankford 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Diggs 

Leggett 

Roosevelt 

Dingell 

Lesinski 

Rosenthal 

Donohue 

Libonati 

Rostenkowski 

Downing 

Lindsay 

Roybal 

Duncan 

Lloyd 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Dwyer 

Long,  Md. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Edmondson 

McDowell 

St  Germain 

Everett 

McFall 

St.  Onge 

Evins 

Macdonald 

Schneebeli 

Fallon 

MacGregor 

Schweiker 

Farbstein 

Madden 

Schwengel 

Fascell 

Mahon 

Selden 

Feighan 

Mailliard 

Senner 

Finnegan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Sheppard 

Fino 

Mathias 

Sibal 

Flood 

Matsunaga 

Sickles 

Fogarty 

May 

Sisk 

Ford 

Meader 

Slack 

Fraser 

Miller,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Frelinghuysen 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Friedel 

Mills 

Staebler 

1963 
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Stafford 

Tupper 

White 

Staggers 

Udall 

Wickexsham 

Stratton 

Ullman 

Widnall 

Stubblefield 

Van  Deerlin 

Wilson, 

Sullivan 

Vanik 

Charles  H. 

Thompson,  N.J.  Vinson 

Wydler 

Thompson,  Tex.Wallhauser 

Young 

Thomberry 

Watts 

Zablocki 

Toll 

Weltner 

Trimble 

Whalley 
NAYS— 186 

Abbitt 

Forrester 

Norblad 

Abele 

Fountain 

O’Konski 

Abernethy 

Fuqua 

Passman 

Adair 

Gathings 

Pelly 

Alger 

Gavin 

Pillion 

Anderson 

Glenn 

Poage 

Andrews 

Goodell 

Poff 

Ashbrook 

Goodling 

Pool 

Ashmore 

Gross 

Quillen 

Avery 

Gubser 

Reid,  Ill. 

Baker 

Gurney 

Reifel 

Baring 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Battin 

Haley 

Rich 

Becker 

Hall 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Beermann 

Harris 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Belcher 

Harrison 

Rogers,  Tex. 

BeU 

Harsha 

Roudebush 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roush 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hemphill 

Rumsfeld 

Berry 

Henderson 

St.  George 

Betts 

Herlong 

Saylor 

Bolton, 

Hoeven 

Schadeberg 

Oliver  P. 

Hoffman 

Schenck 

Bonner 

Horan 

Scott 

Bow 

Huddleston 

Secrest 

Bray 

Hull 

Shipley 

Brock 

Hutchinson 

Short 

Bromwell 

Ichord 

Shriver 

Brotzman 

Jarman 

Sikes 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jennings 

Siler 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Jensen 

Skubitz 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Johansen 

Smith,  Calif. 

Bruce 

Jonas 

Smith,  Va. 

Burleson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Snyder 

Burton 

Kilburn 

Steed 

Casey 

Kilgore 

Stephens 

Cederberg 

King,  N.Y. 

Stinson 

Chamberlain 

Knox 

Taft 

Chelf 

Kornegay 

Talcott 

Chenoweth 

Kyi 

Taylor 

Clancy 

Laird 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Landrum 

Teague,  Tex. 

Don  H. 

Langen 

Thomas 

Clawson,  Del 

Latta 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Collier 

Lennon 

Tollefson 

Colmer 

Lipscomb 

Tuck 

Cramer 

Long,  La. 

Tuten 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Utt 

Curtin 

McCulloch 

Van  Pelt 

Curtis 

Mclntire 

Waggonner 

Dague 

McLoskey 

Watson 

Davis,  Ga. 

McMillan 

Weaver 

Derounian 

Marsh 

Westland 

Derwinski 

Martin,  Calif. 

Wharton 

Devine 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Whitener 

Dole 

Michel 

Whitten 

Dorn 

Milliken 

Williams 

Dowdy 

Minshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ellsworth 

Moore 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Findley 

Morris 

Winstead 

Fisher 

Mosher 

Wyman 

Flynt 

Murray 

Younger 

Foreman 

Nelsen 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”—! 


Griffin 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Bass 

Keith 

Pilcher 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Keogh 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Dulski 

McDade 

Shelley 

Edwards 

Matthews 

Thompson,  La. 

Elliott 

Nix 

Willis 

Grant 

O’Brien,  HI. 

Wright 

Hanna 

O'Neill 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Osmers 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Griffin  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michl-' 
gan  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Shelley  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Bass  for,  with  Mr.  Pilcher  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Grant  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Osmers. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Keith. 


Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Edwards  with  Mr.  Elliott. 

Mr.  MINISH  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Harvey],  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  have  voted  “nay.”  I  voted 
“yea.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
“present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
opposed  to  this  foreign-aid  bill  because  I 
believe  as  the  Clay  Committee  has  re¬ 
ported  in  its  appraisal  of  our  foreign- aid 
program  that  we  are  attempting  “too 
much  for  too  many.” 

It  is  impossible  for  any  nation  regard¬ 
less  of  its  wealth  to  continue  indefinite¬ 
ly  to  support  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  and  the  extent  of  our  national 
debt  and  decreasing  gold  reserves  pre¬ 
sent  dramatic  proof  that  our  financial 
condition  cannot  support  a  continuation 
of  such  great  foreign  spending  programs. 
In  my  opinion,  our  foreign  aid  should 
be  severely  restricted  with  assistance 
given  to  those  nations  willing  to  take  a 
stand  for  democratic  government  and 
those  with  an  ability  to  make  proper 
utilization  of  the  funds  supplied  them. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  selectivity  in  the  recipients  of 
our  foreign  aid.  We  have  found  both 
economic  and  military  assistance  being 
given  simultaneously  to  countries  on  both 
sides  of  international  quarrels  as  well 
as  aid  going  to  Communist-dominated 
countries  like  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
proper  concern  about  the  accumulation 
of  unexpended  balances  from  prior  ap¬ 
propriations.  As  of  June  30,  1963,  we 
find  such  balances  to  be  estimated  at 
$6.8  billion  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
necessity  or  advisability  of  authorizing 
additional  foreign  aid  expenditures  when 
several  such  exorbitant  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  now  exist. 

Another  matter  which  should  disturb 
every  responsible  legislator  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  being  called  upon  to  au¬ 
thenticate  or  approve  long-term  foreign 
aid  commitments  by  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  when  congressional  approval 
was  not  sought  in  the  initial  phases  of 
such  agreements.  I  fail  to  see  any  logic 
or  justification  in  the  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  that  Congress  is  breaking  faith 
with  foreign  countries  when  we  fail  to 
rubber  stamp  those  Executive  commit¬ 
ments  to  which  we  were  not  a  party. 
Such  agreements  should  have  prior  con¬ 
gressional  approval  before  being  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  most  serious  con¬ 
cern  not  only  to  members  of  Congress 
but  the  American  people  is  our  contin¬ 
uation  of  aid  to  Communist  govern¬ 
ments,  which  is  being  given  under  the 
pretense  of  preventing  a  further  Com¬ 
munist  buildup  or  wooing  them  away 
from  the  Soviet’s  control.  Actual  ex¬ 
perience  reveals  that  neither  objective 
has  been  accomplished  but  instead  our 


aid  to  Communist- dominated  countries 
has  merely  served  to  perpetuate  its  dic¬ 
tatorial  control  over  the  people  and 
does  not  provide  any  measure  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  political  benefit  to  the  people. 

Certainly  I  am,  as  is  every  other  Amer¬ 
ican,  desirous  of  giving  assistance,  both 
economic  and  military,  to  the  friendly 
nations  of  the  world  who  need  such  help, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  multibillion- 
dollar  foreign  aid  program  has  con¬ 
tributed  far  less  than  its  cost  to  our 
national  interest  and  security. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  this  aid  program  must 
be  limited  to  those  friendly  nations 
which  can  absorb  and  utilize  those  funds 
effectively  and  should  in  no  wise  be 
given  to  Communist-dominated  coun¬ 
tries.  Additionally  we  must  withhold  all 
aid  from  nations  which  would  use  our 
funds  for  territorial  expansion  and  we 
must  provide  adequate  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  use  of  foreign  aid  to  finance 
Government-owned  facilities  which 
would  compete  with  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er, 'during  the  debate  on  this  bill  I  have 
been  reminded  of  the  story  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar  of  the  constituent 
who  demanded  to  know:  “What  have 
you  done  for  me  lately?” 

In  this  annual  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  it  might  be  well  to  ask  ourselves 
if  we  too  are  not  guilty  of  a  “what  have 
you  done  for  us  lately?”  attitude. 

Each  year  the  program  comes  up,  and 
Members  ask  for  a  list  of  successes  or 
accomplishments.  The  administration 
representatives  dutifully  prepare  lists  of 
successes  and  then  the  critics  retort: 
“We  know  all  that,  but  what  about  now?” 

This  sort  of  dialog  obscures  the  real 
purposes  of  foreign  assistance  and  the 
kind  of  aid  program  upon  which  we  are 
now  embarked. 

The  basic  purpose  of  foreign  assistance 
is  to  assist  nations  to  achieve  indepen¬ 
dence,  freedom,  and  self-sustaining  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  We  seek  neither  satellites 
nor  domination.  Our  aid  is  aimed  at 
encouraging  independence. 

Many  of  the  nations,  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  economic  assistance  in  the  past, 
no  longer  receive  aid.  The  record  of 
successes  has  been  well  documented.  We 
also  know  of  the  failures — they  have  been 
well  documented,  too. 

The  important  point  about  this  week’s 
debate  is  that,  in  order  to  understand 
this  program,  we  should  not  talk  simply 
in  terms  of  success  and  failure,  good  and 
bad,  friend  and  enemy. 

It  is  very  easy  to  rise  and  denounce 
this  bill;  it  is  easy  to  discover  mistakes; 
it  is  easy  to  criticize  and  say  we  are 
being  played  for  suckers. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  debate  should 
be  to  discuss  the  full  value  and  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  present  aid  pogram. 

Victories  in  the  area  of  foreign  aid  are 
really  the  absence  of  defeat.  We  win  if 
a  country  remains  independent  and  does 
not  go  Communist. 

We  are  embarked  upon  a  long-range 
program  of  development  assistance.  The 
1960’s  have  been  called  the  “decade  of 
development.” 

The  two  words  “decade”  and  “develop¬ 
ment” — need  emphasis.  We  are  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  10  years,  and  accomplish- 
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ments  should  be  measured  over  this 
period. 

And  what  is  involved  is  development, 
the  basic  development  of  economics, 
often  in  nations  many  hundreds  of  years 
behind  the  West. 

•  How  much  foresight  would  we  have  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  British  investor  in  1870 
who  put  his  money  into  the  United 
States,  as  many  did,  and  said,  “I  will  give 
them  5  or  10  years  to  become  an  indus¬ 
trial  nation”? 

It  might  be  well  in  viewing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  other  nations — many  of  which 
lack  the  resources,  the  trained  man¬ 
power,  and  the  domestic  tranquility  of 
19  th  century  America — to  remember 
some  of  our  own  history. 

Development  will  take  many  years. 
The  process  is  slow. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  the  speed  at 
which  many  nations  are  emerging  into 
the  20th  century.  Years  are  compressed 
into  months  as  projects  are  completed, 
agricultural  production  jumps,  diseases 
are  conquered,  and  more  trained  per¬ 
sons  contribute  to  their  country. 

The  task  requires  patience  and  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
But  surely  it  is  in  our  interest  to  spend — 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases  loan — less 
than  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  this  effort. 

Certainly  no  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  such  a  record  for  gen¬ 
erosity.  It  is  a  record  of  which  we  can 
be  proud. 

As  a  result  of  such  programs  as  for¬ 
eign  assistance,  we  are  gaining  in  the 
struggle  against  totalitarianism. 

I  do  not  believe  communism  will  win. 
And  I  do  not  believe  in  the  men  of  little 
faith  who  say  it  will. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  what  we  are  doing  to  our  grand¬ 
children.  I  would  certainly  not  want  my 
grandchildren  to  grow  up  in  a  world 
where  the  richest  nation — having  more 
than  half  the  world’s  wealth — ignored 
the  needs  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  world 
who  lived  in  poverty,  disease  and  hunger. 
It  might  not  be  a  very  stable  world.  And 
it  would  be  a  dubious  legacy  for  our 
grandchildren  to  pass  on  to  succeeding 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  leaders  in 
our  history  have  had  faith  in  our  coun¬ 
try — in  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  our 
people.  They  have  been  men  and  women 
of  vision. 

If  we  are  true  to  our  great  heritage, 
democracy  will  triumph,  and  the  legacy 
of  freedom  will  be  passed  on  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  in  America  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker  for  the  past 
5  years  I  have  voted  for  foreign  aid  but 
with  more  and  more  misgivings.  Today, 

I  have  cast  my  vote  against  foreign  aid 
for  several  reasons,  the  first  being  that 
I  can  no  longer  justify  in  good  consci¬ 
ence  the  giving  of  aid  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  when  we  withheld  aid  to 
deserving  American  citizens  in  times  of 
need. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  disaster 
conditions  within  my  own  district  in 
the  wake  of  last  year’s  violent  coastal 
stprm.  This  storm  raged  up  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  along  the  New  Jersey  coast 
leaving  thousands  of  persons  either 


homeless  or  faced  with  heavy  costs  of 
replacing  and  repairing  severe  storm 
damage. 

In  the  Atlantic  and  Cape  May  County 
portion  of  my  district,  these  damages 
were  particularly  disastrous,  and  a  great 
majority  of  those  whose  homes  were  de¬ 
stroyed  or  severely  damaged  by  the 
storm  were  elderly  people — men  and 
women  living  on  small  pensions  or  social 
security ;  men  and  women  who  in  many 
cases  had  invested  lifetime  savings  in 
homes  for  retirement  years. 

Now,  when  disaster  strikes  in  prac¬ 
tically  any  portion  of  the  world — be  it 
flood,  famine,  earthquake,  or  any  of  na¬ 
ture’s  other  violent  outbursts — the 
United  States  gives  aid  in  the  form  of 
housing  and  dollars,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  needed. 

This  is  a  commendable  philosophy,  but 
unfortunately  our  charity  does  not  be¬ 
gin  at  home.  In  the  aftermath  of  last 
year’s  storm  no  relief  was  extended  to 
needy  victims  of  the  disaster  in  rebuild¬ 
ing  or  repairing  their  homes  save  for  the 
offer  of  emergency  small  business  loans 
at  3  percent  interest  to  finance  the  re¬ 
building  or  repair  of  their  homes  bat¬ 
tered  or  flooded  by  violent  winds  or 
tides. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  insurance  avail¬ 
able  for  flood  protection.  Homeowners 
have  no  choice  but  to  obtain  the  emer¬ 
gency  loans  which  many  will  be  repay¬ 
ing  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  or 
forsake  their  storm-ravaged  dwellings. 

By  any  yardstick,  this  was  a  disaster 
area.  Up  and  down  the  Jersey  coast 
thousands  of  persons  suffered  great 
hardship  and  staggering  financial  losses, 
yet  no  relief  was  forthcoming.  The 
charity  which  our  Federal  Government 
always  hands  out  to  the  less  fortunate 
across  the  seas  just  did  not  apply  to 
American  citizens  whose  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  have  supported  foreign  aid 
throughout  the  years. 

Yes,  I  will  admit  to  being  bitter — and 
with  valid  reason,  too.  Since  this  dis¬ 
astrous  storm,  I  have  spoken  with  these 
stricken  families  and  received  letters 
from  many  others.  I  know  firsthand 
their  hardships  and  financial  crises  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  storm,  and  if  we  cannot 
afford  to  offer  a  helping  hand  of  aid  to 
disaster-struck  American  citizens,  I  am 
certain  we  cannot  afford  foreign  aid 
handouts  to  people  of  other  lands,  de¬ 
serving  though  their  needs  may  be. 

Now,  I  am  opposed  to  foreign  aid  for 
other  reasons,  too — reasons  which  I  will 
briefly  cite  here — for  I  know  they  have 
been  thoroughly  detailed  in  debates 
over  this  issue  during  the  present,  as  well 
as  past,  considerations  of  foreign  aid 
legislation. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  more 
than  $120  billion,  and  still  has,  in  my 
opinion,  failed  to  accomplish  its  in¬ 
tended  objectives  of  shoring  up  the  bonds 
of  friendship,  understanding,  and  co¬ 
operation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  world  community. 

As  the  Honorable  Otto  E.  Passman,  of 
Louisiana,  distinguished  veteran  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee,  which  deals  directly  with 
the  annual  multi-billion-dollar  appropri¬ 
ations  for  foreign  aid,  pointed  out: 


Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  our  aid,  $100 
billion,  in  round  figures,  has  been  given  out 
on  a  unilateral  basis,  going  into  111  foreign 
nations  and  entities,  including  Communist, 
Communist-leaning,  and  so-called  neutralist 
countries  alike.  In  addition  to  this,  indirect 
aid  has  been  extended  by  the  United  States 
through  capital  investments,  exceeding  $5.1 
billion  in  five  different  international  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  which  have,  in  turn,  dis¬ 
bursed  assistance  totaling  more  than  $7.5 
billion. 

But,  even  so,  after  all  this  money  and  all 
these  years — and  despite  the  seriously  dam¬ 
aging  drain  the  program  is  making  on  our 
economy— the  trend  for  expanding  foreign 
aid  continues  upward,  rather  than  heading 
downward. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  United  States 
is  giving  economic  aid  to  at  least  73  countries 
and  7  entities  and,  fantastic  though  it  is, 
military  assistance  to  70  countries.  This 
program  not  only,  is  uncontrolled,  but  it  is 
uncontrollable:  and  it  is  imperative,  in  our 
own  national  interest,  that  it  be  drastically 
curtailed  and  tightly  administered. 

I  have  during  this  session  of  Congress 
given  considerable  exhaustive  study  to 
the  foreign  aid  issue,  and  I  find  that  its 
negative  factors  far  outweigh  its  posi¬ 
tive  arguments. 

Without  question,  foreign  aid  has 
served  to  undermine  the  dollar  since  we 

made  a  series  of  strategems — all  futile _ 

which  have  been  tried  to  stem  the  outflow 
of  our  gold.  These  attempts  have  been 
unsuccessful  for  our  foreign  aid  program 
is  a  one-way  street.  The  goods  on  serv¬ 
ices  go  out,  the  U.S.  Treasury  pays  the 
bill,  and  the  United  States  receives  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  tangible  commercial  nature  in 
return. 

As  Mr.  Passman  pointed  out: 

So  great  has  been  America’s  outpouring  of 
wealth  through  foreign  aid  that  many  of  the 
recipient  nations  have  accumulated  dollars 
far  in  excess  of  their  needs.  Consequently, 
they  demand  gold  in  exchange  for  the  dol¬ 
lars,  and  in  the  past  10  years  our  gold  reserves 
have  been  reduced  from  more  than  $23  bil¬ 
lion  to  less  than  $16  billion.  Over  the  same 
period,  other  free  world  countries  increased 
their  gold  holdings  from  $13  billion  to  nearly 
$25  billion  and  their  short-term  dollar 
credits  from  less  than  $11  billion  to  $25 
billion.  For  these  dollar  credits,  those  coun¬ 
tries  can  demand  gold,  and  if  such  a  demand 
should  come,  the  United  States  could  not 
meet  it. 

If  such  a  demand  should  be  made,  we 
would  indeed  be  in  serious  trouble.  We 
would  have  no  recourse  but  to  devalue 
the  dollar  with  a  resultant  chaotic  upset 
to  the  world  of  finance.  Yet  in  these 
days  of  crisis  the  use  of  this  extreme 
measure  is  never  out  of  mind  and  is  even 
talked  about  in  committee  hearings. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  my  feeling — a  convic¬ 
tion  shared  at  least  privately  by  many 
of  my  colleagues — that  foreign  aid  has 
made  the  dollar  a  symbol  of  international 
handouts,  a  substitute  for  initiative  and 
effort,  and  an  endless  drain  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer.  Also,  the  foreign  aid  has 
constituted  not  only  an  added  tax  on 
our  producers,  but  also  a  subsidy  to  our 
foreign  competitors  with  the  result  that 
our  prices  have  become  so  high  that  we 
cannot  now  compete  successfully  in  world 
trade  without  the  Federal  Government 
subsidizing  our  exports  by  as  much  as 
30  percent. 

And,  last,  despite  the  mountainous  for¬ 
eign  aid  expenditures  our  position  in  the 
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world  has  not  improved.  Indeed,  it  has 
become  increasingly  precarious.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  by  now  we  have  proven  that  dollar 
diplomacy  will  not  work,  that  we  can  not 
buy  friendship  or  cooperation  with 
dollars. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  I  have  voted 
against  foreign  aid  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

"Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  15  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  have 
voted  against  the  annual  foreign  aid  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  and  have  done  so  most 
reluctantly,  because  I  am  not  against  a 
reasonable  foreign  aid  program,  effici¬ 
ently  and  effectively  administered. 
Many  times  in  the  past  I  have  voted  for 
these  authorizations,  with  the  same  kind 
of  reluctance,  hoping  that  I  would  latex- 
have  the  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
appropriation  to  the  level  which  I  felt 
was  necessary  and  justified.  I  expect  to 
give  the  same  careful  study  and  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  appropriation  bill  that 
I  have  given  to  the  authorization  bill, 
but  in  view  of  the  information  which  I 
already  have,  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
against  the  appropriation  if  it  exceeds 
$3  billion  and  I  am  hopeful  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  can  assure  us  that 
even  this  sum  is  not  justified  and  is  not 
needed  to  carry  out  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation.  It  is  regi’ettable  when  par¬ 
tisan  politics  enter  into  consideration  of 
a  bill  of  the  importance  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  to  the  security  of  this  country,  but 
unfortunately  both  parties  engaged  in 
such  politics.  To  mention  just  one  spe¬ 
cific  instance,  I  would  refer  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Missouri,  the  Honorable 
Durward  Hall,  representing  the  Seventh 
District,  who  offered  an  amendment  to 
reduce  and  limit  the  contributions  of  the 
United  States  to  the  special  programs 
operated  by  the  United  Nations,  to  not 
more  than  33.3  percent.  I  have  advo¬ 
cated  such  a  reduction  and  limitation  for 
many  years,  and  in  my  remarks  yester¬ 
day  cited  one  specific  instance  of  where 
we  have  paid  as  much  as  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  operating  a  pi-ogram  only  to 
find  that  the  administrators  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  using  our  funds  to  buy  com¬ 
modities — wheat — which  the  United 
States  had  in  great  surplus,  from  other 
nations,  giving  as  a  reason  therefor,  our 
price  was  too  high.  For  several  yeai-s  I 
have  expressed  the  view  that  any  time 
this  Nation  is  inclined  to  pay  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  program, 
that  we  should  operate  the  program  our¬ 
selves;  let  the  United  States  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program  and  get  the 
full  credit  for  any  benefits  therefrom. 
I  think  this  is  a  sound  policy  and  one 
which  should  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Depai-tment  of  State  many  yeai-s  ago. 
I  believe  the  Hall  amendment,  if  offered 
by  a  Democrat,  would  have  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  look  upon  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  as  a  partisan  pi-ogram, 
and  I  do  not  look  upon  the  opposition  to 
the  program  as  evidenced  by  the  vote 
which  recommitted  the  bill  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  or  the  small  margin  by  which 
this  bill  was  passed  as  necessarily  being 
a  reflection  upoxx  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 


tration.  Rather,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
pi-otest  against  the  way  the  program  has 
been  administered  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  over  the  past  sevei-al  years,  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  admin¬ 
istrations.  It  is  not  difficult  to  read  the 
facts  from  the  Record  that  some  Demo¬ 
crats  who  vote  for  the  program  when  a 
Democratic  administration  is  in  power, 
voted  against  it  when  the  Republicans 
were  in  power;  and  that  some  Republi¬ 
cans  who  voted  against  the  bill  today 
voted  for  it  when  President  Eisenhower 
was  in  power,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  former  President  Eisenhower,  as 
well  as  former  President  Truman  both 
advocate  a  continuation  of  the  program, 
although  I  believe  that  both  of  these 
former  executives  would  agree  that  the 
program  should  be  administei-ed  in  the 
most  efficient  as  well  as  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  manner,  and  that  we  should  profit 
by  our  mistakes  of  the  past. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  those  career  bureaucrats  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  and  more  especially 
in  the  AID  program  would  realize  that 
there  is  great  dissatisfaction  in  Congx-ess 
over  the  manner  in  which  this  program 
has  been  administered,  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  going  to  demand  a  more  effective 
pi-ogram,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
gx-eat  waste  which  has  brought  such  dis¬ 
credit  that  Congress  is  fed  up  with  many 
features  of  the  pi-ogram.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Members  like 
myself,  who  can  see  the  need  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  program  in  many  areas,  find 
it  necessary  to  take  such  drastic  action 
as  voting  against  the  entire  bill  in  order 
to  impi-ess  the  bureaucrats  that  we 
mean  business. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  have  made  my  feelings  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  pretty  clear  during  the  course  of 
debate,  as  well  as  earlier  in  a  special 
order,  and  in  testimony  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  2  months  ago. 

The  Clay  Committee  came  out  with  a 
sound  report.  It  reflected  the  thinking 
of  many  of  us.  Each  year  I,  among 
many  others,  have  pressed  for  greater 
selectivity  in  the  foreign  aid  program, 
decreased  emphasis  on  the  heavy 
amounts  of  military  assistance,  increased 
priority  to  loans  instead  of  grants,  and 
tighter  administration. 

The  Foreign  Aff aii-s  Committee  re¬ 
ported  out  a  bill  that  was  tighter  than 
any  previous  bill  in  the  past  on  this 
subject.  It  reached  compromises  in 
every  title  of  the  bill.  I  was  pleased  that 
it  accepted  a  proposal  offered  by  me  in 
testimony  before  the  committee  designed 
to  pi-ovide  greater  opportunity  for  the 
private  sector  in  the  American  economy 
to  participate  in  and  gradually  take  a 
greater  share  of  Amei'ican  aid.  The  re¬ 
ported  bill  had  the  support  of  the  rank¬ 
ing  Republican  Member,  the  gentlewo¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bol¬ 
ton],  and  most  of  the  more  senior  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  rninority  side. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
ai-gument  stated  on  the  floor  during  de¬ 
bate  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Morse].  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  has 
demonstrated  a  sharp  eye  for  economies 
‘and  the  elimination  of  the  unnecessary 


and  the  wasteful  from  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams  and  in  all  other  programs. 

During  the  course  of  floor  debate  a 
series  of  other  amendments  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  most  of 
which  were  against  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  members  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

Today,  a  motion  to  recommit  was  of¬ 
fered,  which  makes  a  reduction  to  the 
extent  of  $160  million  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund;  $150  million  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress;  $50  million  in  the 
contingency  fund;  and  $225  million  in 
military  assistance — a  total  of  $585  mil¬ 
lion.  The  bill  is  reduced  thereby  to 
$3,502  billion,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  reduce 
this  figure  to  well  under  $3  billion. 

In  the  course  of  amendments  on  the 
floor,  I  supported  an  amendment  to  re¬ 
duce  the  military  assistance  program  by 
$100  million.  I  also  supported  the 
Broomfield  amendment.  But  these 
across-the-board  slashes  contained  in  a 
motion  to  recommit  strike  me  as  beyond 
reasonableness. 

I  supported  President  Eisenhower  each 
year  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  introduced 
during  the  Eisenhower  years.  The 
tightening  process  that  he  began  has 
been  continued,  and  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  reverse  myself  in  the  present 
instance. 

Foreign  aid  remains  an  important — 
though  we  hope  diminishing — aspect  of 
foreign  policy.  It  should  receive  a  high 
degree  of  bipartisan  support.  In  the 
tradition  of  Vandenburg,  that  obligation 
has  always  been  a  special  one  for  Re¬ 
publicans  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Hence  I  will  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  and  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  require 
congressional  approval  of  all  proposed 
foreign  aid  projects  costing  $100  million 
or  more. 

The  Clay  Committee  report,  of  which 
we  have  already  heard  much,  declares 
that  in  many  respects  the  planning  and 
administration  of  our  aid  program  has 
not  been  as  effective  as  we  and  the 
American  people  whom  we  represent 
have  every  right  to  expect,  considei'ing 
the  tremendous  cost  of  the  program. 

In  their  excellent  presentation,  the 
minority  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  have  particxxlarized  this 
chai-ge  and  pointed  out  how  this  con¬ 
dition  will  be  pei-petuated  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill.  They  have  also  dii-ected  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  several  usur¬ 
pations  by  the  executive  branch  of  con¬ 
gressional  powers.  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mi's.  St.  George],  who  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  rule  commended  the  minority 
for  their  perceptive  analysis  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  It  remains  for  us  to  act  upon 
the  suggestions  made  by  these  gentle¬ 
men  by  enacting  this  and  related  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill. 

The  present  amendment,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  well-calculated  to  put  a  brake  on 
the  liberties  which  the  executive  branch 
has  been  taking  with  our  function  and 
to  prevent  a  continuation  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  pi'actice  which  I  find  specially  dis¬ 
turbing.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  American 
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tax  dollars — the  fruits  of  our  system  of 
private  enterprise — for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  State  socialism  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  economies  of  certain  nations, 
particularly  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  prime  example  of  what  I  am 
speaking  about  is,  of  course,  the  pro¬ 
posed  Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India,  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  operation — the  tab  for  which 
is  to  be  picked  up  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  I  say  “proposed”  steel  mill,  and 
I  fervently  hope  that  it  is  no  more  than 
that,  but  despite  careful  questioning  by 
committee  members,  it  did  not  emerge 
too  clearly  in  the  hearings  how  deeply 
the  administration  has  committed  us  to 
this  venture. 

The  Indian  Embassy  has  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  iron-steel  pro¬ 
duction  figures  for  the  last  two  calendar 
years.  In  1961,  the  private  sector  pro¬ 
duced  some  2,694,093  metric  tons,  and  the 
public  sector  produced  1,258,802  metric 
tons.  In  1962,  the  private  sector  pro¬ 
duced  some  2,830,323  metric  tons — an  in¬ 
crease  of  144,000  metric  tons  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  public  sector  in  1962 
produced  1,850,958  metric  tons — an  in¬ 
crease  of  608,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

Thus,  we  see  a  promising  privately 
owned  steel  industry  being  outstripped 
in  production  by  a  state-owned  competi¬ 
tor.  And  American  funds  are  sought  to 
facilitate  the  process.  The  wonder  of  it 
all  is,  not  that  the  Indians  seek  to  do 
this,  but  that  there  are  Americans  who 
are  willing  to  see  it  done. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  practices 
which  the  Clay  Committee  opposed,  and 
in  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  head  of  the  ATT)  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  this 
judgment.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that 
due  to  differing  historical,  cultural,  and 
economic  forces  at  work  in  recipient  na¬ 
tions,  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  every  such  nation.  Certainly, 
one  need  not  be  a  gifted  observer  to  per¬ 
ceive  substantial  differences  between  the 
Republic  of  India  and  the  United  States, 
but  I  can  see  none  and  I  have  heard  none 
advanced  which  is  so  insurmountable  as 
to  militate  against  free  enterprise  in 
India. 

Here  is  a  nation  which  already  has  a 
private  steel  industry  and  the  United 
States  is  being  asked  to  throttle  it.  An 
imposing  array,  ranging  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  down  to  a  pair 
of  aspiring  pundits  in  one  of  the  local 
papers,  ardently  support  this  project. 
The  pundits,  writing  yesterday,  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  dubiousness  which  has 
already  been  expressed  by  Members  of 
Congress  arises  from  some  anti-Nehru 
bias  which  is  alleged  to  inhere  on  the 
Hill.  And  they  warned  that  if  we  refused 
to  shell  out  for  this  project,  India  would 
be  forced  into  the  arms  of  Russia— an 
interesting  and  seldom-heard  argument 
in  foreign  relations  debates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  I  read  in  the 
press,  the  more  firmly  convinced  I  be¬ 
come  that  the  amendment  under  consid- 
eiation  here  is  essential  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  national  self-respect. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  major  reasons 
advanced  in  support  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  are  two: 


First,  there  is  some  sort  of  a  moral 
obligation  upon  us  in  this  country  to 
share  our  bounty  with  those  less  fortu¬ 
nate.  It  has  always  been  interesting  for 
me  to  note  that  exponents  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  failed  to  observe  that  our  wealth  is 
the  product  of  good  hard  work  by  our¬ 
selves  and  our  forebears — no  one  gave 
it  to  us  on  a  silver  platter.  I  also  note 
that  the  humanitarian  impulse  of  the 
moralists  seldom  extends  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  and  the  crushing  burden 
of  debt  which  is  being  piled  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

Second — and  somewhat  more  sound¬ 
ly,  I  think — it  is  argued  that  the  Nation 
is  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  with  the 
disciples  of  Marx  who  are  seeking  by 
every  means  at  their  command  to  extend 
their  sway  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
In  part,  this  war  is  being  waged  eco¬ 
nomically:  The  less-fortunate  peoples  of 
the  world  must  be  helped  to  achieve 
some  minimal  degree  of  prosperity  so 
that  they  will  be  less  easy  prey  for  the 
blandishments  of  the  Marxists.  And  in 
part,  it  is  being  waged  ideologically:  The 
superiority,  the  vitality  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  must  be  demonstrated  to  these  peo¬ 
ples.  They  must  be  afforded  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  see  that  a  politically  and  eco¬ 
nomically  free  society  offers  more  to  each 
individual  than  does  one  which  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  government  controls. 

And  so  I  ask,  How  do  we  advance  these 
economic  and  ideological  fronts  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  spread  of  socialist  institu¬ 
tions?  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  do  not 
advance  either. 

But,  it  is  said,  there  is  not  sufficient 
private  capital  in  India  to  finance  this 
venture.  And  I  say,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  people  across  the  Nation 
are  saying,  then  let  us  work  out  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  get  the  capital  to  private 
developers  in  India.  Surely  this  cannot 
be  too  difficult  to  do,  and  it  certainly 
cannot  be  any  more  expensive  than  the 
present  scheme.  Let  us,  instead  of  spot¬ 
lighting  socialism,  make  Bokaro  a  show- 
place  of  private  enterprise,  and  thus  win 
a  round  on  both  the  ideological  and  eco¬ 
nomic  fronts. 

And  the  first  step  to  accomplishment 
of  this  is  the  adoption  of  the  present 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  the  other  day  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Curtis]  raised  a  question 
which  indicated  that  there  is  some  ap¬ 
parent  confusion  about  the  amount  of 
our  foreign  assistance  funds  which  are 
used  for  procurement  in  the  United 
States.  This  confusion  arises,  I  think, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Expenditures  under  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program  during  any  period  of  time 
include  expenditures  for  which  funds 
were  committed,  that  is,  obligated  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  expenditures  for  which 
funds  were  obligated  during  the  imme¬ 
diate  year.  It  is  obvious  that  changes 
in  procurement  policy  primarily  affect 
funds  obligated  after  the  changes  are 
adopted.  Therefore,  there  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  considerable  period  of  time 
before  actual  payout  under  the  foreign 
assistance  program  will  fully  reflect  the 
policies  which  restrict  funds  to  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States. 


For  some  time,  the  administration  has 
been  taking  steps  to  increase  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  aid  funds  which  are  spent  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  rate  of  actual  expenditure  of  aid 
funds  in  the  United  States  has  been  in¬ 
creasing.  However,  since  actual  current 
expenditures  reflect  funds  committed  in 
previous  years  as  well  as  in  the  current 
year,  the  percentage  of  procurement  in 
the  United  States  today  is  not  as  high 
as  the  percentage  of  procurement  in  the 
United  States  which  will  be  spent  in  the 
future  under  funds  now  being  obligated. 

To  make  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of 
current  foreign  aid  procurement  policies, 
it  is  necessary  to  analyze  its  impact  on 
current  commitments  to  be  spent  in  the 
future. 

The  percentage  of  procurement  sta¬ 
tistics  demonstrate  this  lag  between  pol¬ 
icy  and  effect  clearly.  In  1961  an  es¬ 
timated  50  percent  of  foreign  assistance 
expenditures  were  made  in  the  United  ' 
States;  in  1962,  63  percent;  and  in  1964, 
the  estimate  is  70  percent.  However, 
the  percentage  of  new  money  committed, 
that  is  obligated,  which  will  be  spent  in 
the  United  States,  was  an  estimated  81 
percent  in  1963  and  will  go  up  to  85  per¬ 
cent  in  1964.  The  lag  between  commit¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  is  evident. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  and  will  insert  in 
the  Record,  a  copy  of  the  latest  Agency 
procurement  policy  issued  on  July  5  of 
this  year.  Although  we  can  all  see  that 
prior  procurement  policy  actions  have 
been  extremely  successful  in  reducing 
the  effect  of  foreign  aid  spending  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  the  goal  which  the 
President  and  AID  have  set  is  even 
greater.  That  target  is  to  restrict  non- 
U.S.  spending  to  $500  million  by  fiscal 
year  1965. 

To  repeat,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
funds  committed  under  old  policies  in 
■prior  years  are  being  expended  now. 
New  funds  now  being  committed  of 
which  85  percent  is  for  spending  in  the 
United  States  will  not  make  their  impact 
on  the  statistics  until  actually  paid  out. 

Commodity  Phocueement  Source  and 
Origin  Policy 

The  President  has  recently  written  to  AID 
along  with  other  agencies  requesting  a  re¬ 
view  of  steps  which  could  be  taken  to  further 
relieve  the  burden  of  Government  programs 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  President  requested  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  what  cutbacks  in  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  necessary  to  provide  signifi¬ 
cant  relief  to  the  U.S.  foreign  deficit. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  the  target  of 
this  agency  to  reduce  AID  payments  abroad 
to  not  more  than  20  percent  of  total  ex¬ 
penditures.  It  now  appears  that  this  target 
will  be  reached  under  fiscal  year  1963  obli¬ 
gations.  However,  this  agency  is  still  mak¬ 
ing  an  estimated  $770  million  of  payments 
offshore  this  year,  and  it  is  now  our  agreed 
target  to  reduce  this  amount  to  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

EXISTING  POLICIES 

To  reach  this  target  will  require  a  con¬ 
tinued  and  concerted  effort  throughout  the 
agency.  Existing  policies  requiring  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  for  AID- 
financed  projects  where  possible  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  applied. 
This  is  also  true  of  existing  policy  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  contributions  of  participating 
countries  to  the  local  cost  of  AID-flnanced 
projects  and  activities,  including  the  over¬ 
sea  living  and  operational  expenditures  of 
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AID  technicians  and  contractors.  Cash 
transfers  must  be  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum  possible.  Except  for  negligible 
amounts  or  as  specifically  waived  by  the 
Administrator,  any  necessary  AID  financing 
of  local  costs,  whether  on  a  budget  support 
or  project  basis,  should  be  introduced  into 
the  recipient  country  through  financing  of 
current  commodity  imports  from  eligible 
sources. 

NEW  POLICIES 

As  a  further  measure  toward  increasing 
the  share  of  U.S. -produced  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  AID  program,  this  agency  will, 
effective  immediately,  cease  to  finance  goods 
which  the  United  States  is  itself  a  consistent 
net  importer  except  under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Such  consistent  U.S.  net  imports 
include  crude  oil,  petroleum  fuel,  tin,  rub¬ 
ber,  wool,  sugar,  and  the  additional  items 
appearing  on  the  attached  list  prepared  by 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Material  Re¬ 
sources.  The  list  is  obviously  subject  to 
revision  from  time  to  time  and  must  take 
into  account  any  adverse  effects  on  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  contemplated  that  an  inter¬ 
agency  committee,  with  possible  inclusion 
of  membership  of  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  (with 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Material  Re¬ 
sources  and  Program  Coordination  Staff  for 
AID)  will  be  established  to  advise  the  As¬ 
sistant  Administrator  for  Material  Resources 
on  additions  to  or  deletions  from  the  list. 
The  exceptional  circumstances  under  which 
these  items  may  be  included  in  AID  pro¬ 
grams  are: 

1.  Goods  released  from  Government-held 
stocks  or  cases  where  the  supplier  agrees  to 
accept  an  equivalent  amount  of  goods  re¬ 
leased  from  Goevrnment-held  stocks  or  stra¬ 
tegic  materials. 

2.  Goods  acquired  under  barter  contracts 
for  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Department  of  Agriculture  barter  regula¬ 
tions  and  usual  marketing  criteria;  or  for 
stockpile  surpluses  under  similar  or  related 
criteria  and  procedure. 

3.  Purchases  of  petroleum  products  sub¬ 
ject  to  U.S.  import  quota,  either  in  the  United 
States,  or  offshore  under  arrangements  which 
have  the  effect  of  treating  the  amount  fi¬ 
nanced  as  an  import  into  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  the  U.S.  import  quota. 

4.  Cases  where  the  regional  Assistant  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Material  Re¬ 
sources,  determines  that  essential  program 
purposes  would  be  sacrificed  if  the  net  im¬ 
port  item  were  not  financed. 

The  principles  of  competitive  procurement 
and  of  AID  encouragement  of  the  incipient 
industrial  exports  of  less  developed  countries 
are  to  be  maintained  to  the  extent  possible. 
The  policy  of  limited  worldwide  procure¬ 
ment  of  goods  of  which  the  United  States 
is  also  an  exporter  will  therefore  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  nonproject  assistance  financed 
with  development  grants  or  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  funds.  However,  in  issuing  pro¬ 
curement  authorizations  the  commodity 
categories  should  be  selected  with  strong 
emphasis  on  those  on  which  U.S.  exporters 
can  normally  compete  successfully,  giving 
secondary  consideration  to  administrative 
convenience  as  a  criterion  of  selection. 

It  is  an  AID  purpose  that  assistance  should 
result  in  expanded  U.S.  exports  and  in  such 
shifts  in  trade  patterns  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  as  do  not  undermine  other  U.S.  policy 
purposes. 

Furthermore,  policy  with  regard  to  eligible 
commodities  is  modified,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately,  to  exclude  from  AID  financing  all 
goods  which  contain  components  imported 
from  excluded  sources,  the  delivered  cost  of 
which  exceeds  30  percent  of  the  supplier’s 
lowest  f.o.b.  or  f.a.s.  export  price  at  point  of 
export.  Exceptions  may  be  approved  by  the 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Material 
Resources. 


The  pattern  of  commodity  financing  will 
be  kept  closely  under  review.  Further  revi¬ 
sion  of  procurement  policy  may  be  necessary 
if  the  half-billion-dollar  target  is  to  be  met. 

In  addition  the  disbursement  of  AID  funds 
to  international  organizations  is  to  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  disbursement  needs  of  the  orga¬ 
nization.  In  cooperation  with  the  Treasury, 
10  has  already  taken  steps  to  insure  this 
with  regard  to  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  and 
UNICEF.  Program  coordination  will  work 
closely  with  .the  Bureau  of  International  Or¬ 
ganizational  Affairs,  State,  to  insure  com¬ 
parable  arrangements  as  feasible  in  other 
cases.  The  regional  administrators  will  con¬ 
sider  similar  arrangements  with  regard  to 
contributions  within  their  responsibility. 

Finally,  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Latin  America  is  requested  to  join  with 
Treasury  in  securing  arrangements  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  which 
will  reduce  the  drain  from  this  source  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  aim  of  these 
arrangements  should  be  substantially  to 
confine  all  disbursements  from  the  Trust 
Fund  during  fiscal  year  1964  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  payment  for  goods  and  services 
of  U.S.  source. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  PRICE’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
shall  cast  a  “no”  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  It  is  not  an  easy  decision  to  make 
in  view  of  worldwide  commitments  that 
have  been  made.  However,  it  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  we  are  spending  too  much, 
in  too  many  places;  that  we  mistakenly 
believe  we  can  buy  friendship;  or  that 
we  can,  by  gift  or  loan,  persuade  a  nation 
to  reject  one  political  philosophy  and  ac¬ 
cept  ours.  It  just  does  not  work  that  way. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  we  encourage, 
through  our  aid  programs  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  socialism  and  I,  for  one,  reject  the 
theory  of  socialism.  Through  our  aid  we 
encourage  strong  dominating  Federal 
control  in  other  countries  and  certainly 
we  do  not  want  this  for  our  own  country. 

I  am  opposed  to  building  competing 
industry  such  as  the  Bokaro  Steel  Mill  in 
India  with  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars.  I  am 
convinced  that  military  aid  to  many 
countries  is  being  used  to  police  their 
own  internal  problems  and  that  this  is 
not  our  problem.  I  am  convinced  that 
aid  should  not  be  given  to  any  Commu¬ 
nist  country  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
I  am  also  convinced  that,  if  we  are  to 
give  aid  to  a  country,  it  should  be  a  coun¬ 
try  which  is  on  our  side.  Being  neutral 
and  playing  both  sides  against  the  mid¬ 


dle  is  not  being  on  our  side.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  a  nation  should  be  politically  stable 
before  any  aid  is  given.  This  we  are  not 
doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  mistake  has 
been  that  we  have  been  led  astray  by  the 
early  success  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It 
was  appropriate.  It  was  timely.  But 
•the  same  formula  cannot  be  applied  to¬ 
day.  The  ingredients  are  not  the  same. 
Our  own  economy  has  changed.  We  are 
dealing  with  nations  with  no  history  of 
economic  success.  We  are  dealing  with 
politically  unstable  nations  and  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  our  dollars  cannot  solve  their 
problems  and  it  is  my  opinion  it  is  only 
adding  to  ours. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  SOVIET  BLOC 

(Mr.  LIPSCOMB  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  millions  of 
Americans  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  policy  of  the  administration  on 
control  of  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  It 
has  been  known  that  certain  spokesmen 
have  espoused  practically  eliminating  all 
controls  on  sales  of  goods  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  short  of  actual  war  materials. 
Many  have  been  wondering  when  an  out- 
and-out  move  toward  this  end  would  oc¬ 
cur,  and  the  speculation  has  been  height¬ 
ened  since  the  conferences  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  test  ban  treaty. 

I  believe  we  have  the  answer.  And 
that  the  answer  is  frightening  and  one 
that  must  be  viewed  with  alarm. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  departments  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  has  just  reached  a  decision  to 
allow  shipment  from  the  United  States 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  highly  automated  min¬ 
ing  machinery  valued  at  an  estimated 
$10  million.  According  to  reports  the 
Soviet  order  is  for  30  of  the  machines 
which  are  known  as  “continuous  min¬ 
ers.”  They  are  similar  to  but  larger 
than  equipment  used  to  mine  coal  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  these  re¬ 
ports,  the  company  which  would  manu¬ 
facture  these  highly  automated,  power¬ 
ful  machines,  at  the  insistance  of  the 
State  Department,  filled  a  large  order  for 
coal  mining  equipment  for  the  Russians 
^during  World  War  II. 

\  The  Department  of  Commerce  advises 
tnVt  the  mining  machinery  will  be  used 
for\he  mining  of  potash  which  it  states 
is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facturXof  potassium  fertilizers.  While 
potash  iAused  basically  for  fertilizers,  it 
also  has  important  uses  in  the  chemical 
field,  including  the  manufacture  of  gun¬ 
powder,  drugs,  glass,  detergents,  dyes, 
textiles,  and  ocher  products. 

Just  last  yearSthe  Congress  in  a  near 
unanimous  action\oted  to  strengthen  the 
Exp'ort  Control  Act\  A  major  purpose  of 
the  amendments  to  \he  act  was  to  re¬ 
quire  the  administration  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  economic  factors  in  consid¬ 
ering  applications  to  shipSgoods  and  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Soviet  bl&h  This  was 
done  over  strong  objection^  from  the 
State  Department,  who,  according  to  the 
debate,  “begged  and  pleaded”  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  bill  to  drop  the  section  pro¬ 
posing  to  require  denial  of  licen^s  in 
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tho&e  cases  where  proposed  exports 
would,  make  a  significant  contribution 
not  only  to  the  military  but  also  to  the 
economies  potential  of  bloc  nations  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Is  it  claimed  by  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  that  this  mining  machinery 
would  not  contribute  to  the  economic  po¬ 
tential  of  the  U.S.S.R.?  Certainly  not. 
In  fact,  the  Department  says  in  its  let¬ 
ter  to  me,  which  I  received  this  morning: 

In  view  of  the  size  o& the  order  and  the 
productivity  of  the  equipment,  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  but  that  the  export  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  economic  po¬ 
tential  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  Department  goes  on  tcNstate  that 
the  decision  to  issue  the  licenskwas  be¬ 
cause  potassium  fertilizer  can  tm,  char¬ 
acterized  as  “peaceful  goods.”  \ 
What  is  not  stated  of  course  is\the 
fact  that  potash  has  important  chemibal 


ing  an  order  for  automated  mining  machin¬ 
ery  valued  at  $10  million  with  a  firm  in 
Pittsburgh.  Certain  export  license  applica¬ 
tions  for  such  machinery  have  been  received 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  are 
currently  under  consideration.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  your  letter  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Hockersmith, 
Director,  Office  of  Export  Control,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  for  a  report  on  the  status 
of  those  cases  since  the  matter  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Mr.  Hockersmith’s  telephone  num¬ 
ber  is  code  112,  extension  4293. 

You  will  hear  directly  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  on  the  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 


food  production.  It  Is  our  conviction  that 
increased  food  production  throughout  the 
world,  thereby  relieving  hunger  and  human 
suffering,  is  consistent  with  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  U.S.  overall  objectives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Forrest  D.  Hockersmith, 

Director. 


U.S.  Department  op  Commerce, 
Bureau  op  International  Com¬ 
merce,  Office  of  Export  Con¬ 
trol, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  2,  1693. 
uujjui  mm  uieuuoai  Hon.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
uses,  including  the  manufacture  of  gun*  House  of  Representatives, 

powder,  nor  the  fact  that  it  is  no  trick  at'  Wc^hm9ton,  D.c. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipscomb:  As  you  have  been 


powder,  nor  the  fact  that  it  is  no  trick  at 
all  for  the  Soviets  to  turn  so-called 
peaceful  goods  into  items  of  oppression 
and  control,  or  into  products  to  export 
or  dump  as  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  economic 
offensive. 

And  certainly  it  is  generally  known 
and  understood  that  products  and  goods 
of  all  kinds  which  build  up  the  economy 
and  economic  potential  of  a  nation  make 
that  nation  stronger  in  a  military  sense. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  Export 
Control  Act  was  amended  to  make  it 
clear  that  prohibitions  on  sending  goods 
were  to  be  applied  even  though  they 
could  not  be  clearly  characterized  as 
contributing  directly  to  the  military  po¬ 
tential  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  this  action  is  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  what  the  Congress 
specifically  said  last  year  should  not  be 
done. 

When  reports  of  this  license  applica¬ 
tion  appeared,  indicating  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  at  that  time  pending  before  the 
Department  of  State,  I  wrote  to  the  State 
Department  asking  whether  such  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  this  mining  machinery  was 
pending  and  expressing  the  opinion  that 
if  so  the  license  application  should  be 

denied  because  of  the  significance  of  y - —  uue  export  to  wj 

such  export  to  the  economic  and  military  ou  refer,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
potential  of  the  U.S.S.R.  I  should  add '  proval  wlU  be  announced  in  the  daily 
here  that  though  the  Export  Control  cem3e  Llst  of  Au£m^  91  1QR'’ 

Act  is  administered  by  the  Commence 
Department,  the  Department  of  State 
plays  a  highly  significant  role  in  estab¬ 
lishing  policies  followed  in  administering 
the  act. 

I  am  setting  forth  the  reply  received 
from  the  State  Department,  indicating 
that  my  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Set  forth 
below  also  is  the  letter  I  received  from 
the  Office  of  Export  Control  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  advising  that  my 
letter  to  the  State  Department  had  been 
received,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  re- 
ceived  today  in  response  to  my  request  to 
the  Office  of  Export  Control  to  be  ad¬ 
vised  as  soon  as  a  decision  was  made 
concerning-  the  application. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  July  24,  1963. 

Dear  Congressman  Lipscomb:  Thank  vou 
°r  4.^2!^ . July  16,  concerning  a  re¬ 
port/that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  interested  in  plac- 


v  -  no  you  nave  oeen 

informed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
mfihis  letter  to  you  of  July  24,  1963,  your 
letter  of  July  16,  addressed  to  Secretary 
Ruskshas  been  referred  to  this  office  for 
reply.  ''Your  letter  inquired  as  to  the  status 
of  a  reported  pending  license  applicatio: 
concerning  the  proposed  exportation  by 
Pittsburgh  firm  of  mining  machinery  to  Jthe 
U.S.S.R.  \ 

Such  an  application  is  presently  pafiding 
m  the  Department  of  Commerc/  Your 
view  that  this  application  should  ife  denied 
will  be  brought  to  \he.  attention  yf  Dr.  Jack 
Behrman  upon  his  ffeturn.  I  a/h  sure  that 
it  will  receive  careful  Ayisider^Hon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W ILSON 'E/s  WEENET, 

ling  Director. 

U.S.  Department  j6f  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  IntjAnationaiXCom- 
merce,  Officj?  of  Export  Con¬ 
trol, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  21,  fH63. 

Hon.  Glenard  Lipscomb, 

House  of  Representatives,  ’ 

Washington  yD  .C. 

Dear  MX.  Lipscomb:  In  your  letter 
August  Id  to  Mr.  Sweeney  of  this  office,  you 
asked  t<7  be  advised  as  soon  as  a  decision  was 
made, with  regard  to  the  proposed  exporta- 
tion/by  a  Pittsburgh  firm  of  mining  ma¬ 
chinery  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Department  has 
Jlist  decided  to  authorize  the  export  to  which 
R  is  anticipated  that  the  ap- 
be  announced  in  the  daily  Li¬ 
cense  List  of  August  21,  1963. 

The  machinery  in  question,  which  involves 
several  export  license  applications,  is  for  the 
mining  of  potash  which  is  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  manufacture  of  potassium 
fertilizers.  While  the  Soviet  Union  is  far 
short  of  its  goals  in  the  production  of 
potassium  fertilizers  for  its  own  indigenous 
use,  nevertheless  it  is  also  an  exporter  of 
such  fertilizers. 

The  case  was  one  of  considerable  interest. 
In  view  of  the  size  of  the  order  and  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  equipment,  there  was  little 
doubt  but  that  the  export  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  economic 
potential  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Accordingly, 
the  question  of  whether  such  a  contribution 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  U.S.  security 
and  welfare  had  to  be  pursued.  It  was 
studied  in  great  detail  and,  of  course,  advice 
was  sought  from  other  interested  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  from  industry. 
Our  decision  to  license  was  heavily  weighted 
by  the  fact  that  potassium  fertilizer  can  best- 
be  characterized  as  ‘‘peaceful  goods.”  In¬ 
creased  use  throughout  the  world  of  potas¬ 
sium  fertilizer  will  undoubtedly  increase 


I  firmly  believe  that  this  license  ap¬ 
proval  should  be  withdrawn  bt/the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and/hope  that 
the  Congress  and  the  public/will  express 
themselves  to  the  Departnrent  concern¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  thrfy  believe  this 
proposed  export  is  in  ft he  best  interest 
of  our  security  and  welfare. 

I  want  to  add  th while  the  license 
to  ship  $10  millioiyworth  of  highly  auto¬ 
mated  mining  machinery  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  one  oy  the  most  serious  exam¬ 
ples  that  has/Come  to  my  attention,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  only  example  of  is¬ 
suance  of  A  license  which  should  cause 
concern. 

In  July,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
issued/a  license  to  ship  to  East  Germany 
a  quantity  of  precision  control  instru¬ 
ments  which  it  was  stated  were  for  use 
m  “air  conditioning.”  Upon  inquiring, 
i  was  advised  that  the  instruments  were" 
to  be  used  for  temperature  and  humidity 
control  on  various  types  of  ships  and 
vessels  under  construction  in  East  Ger¬ 
man  shipyards.  It  was  claimed  the  in¬ 
struments  in  question  were  “unsophisti¬ 
cated  controls  for  space  heating  and  air 
conditioning,  which  do  not  meet  any  of 
the  current  strategic  criteria,”  whatever 
that  may  mean.  On  further  checking, 
I  found  the  license  was  for  a  total  of 
380  instruments  that  would  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  vessels 
that  were  going  to  the  U.S.S.R.  In¬ 
cluded  are  a  passenger  ship  for  750  peo¬ 
ple,  a  passenger  ship  for  300  persons,  6 
fishing  vessels,  7  motor  freighters,  and  a 
scientific  research  vessel,  all  to  go  to  the 
U.S  S.R.  it  has  also  been  confirmed 
that  the  very  instruments  in  question 
have  applications  aboard  naval  ships  as 
controls  for  cooling  electronic  and  other 
military  equipment. 

On  August  12,  the  Department  of  Com- 
erce  granted  a  license  authorizing  ship- 
of  technical  data  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Thistdata,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
states\is  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
installation  and  operation  of  oil-water 
separator\equipment  at  the  Gujarat  re¬ 
finery  in  India  being  constructed  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  elaboration  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  NThis  refinery  is  part  of  a 
company  in  thesjpublic  sector  of  the  In¬ 
dian  economy,  meaning  it  is  owned  by 
the  Government. 

There  of  course  continues  to  be  many 
other  export  licenses  granted  to  author¬ 
ize  shipment  of  such  itetas  as  petroleum 
drilling  equipment  to  Yugoslavia,  elec¬ 
tronic  and  construction  equipment  to 
Yugoslavia,  and  many  other  Items  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  bloc  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  significance  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  shipment  such  as  thXauto- 
mated  mining  equipment  to  the  U.SsS  R 
and  its  meaning  to  a  buildup  of  the  So¬ 
viet  economic  potential,  granting  a 
cense  such  as  this  has  other  far-reach- -> 
ing  significance.  If  such  a  shipment  is 
allowed  it  would  set  a  precedent,  prac¬ 
tically  opening  the  gates  for  any  item 
which  conceivably  could  be  claimed  to 
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Commission  asking  for  suspension  of  the 
market  news  service  inaugurated  August  1 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  serious  question  whether  the  U.S. 
government  has  statutory  authority  to  enter 
the  business  of  collecting  and  dissemi- 
news  in  competition  with  private 
news\gencies. 

involved  is  the  broad  principle  of  a 
free  preSs  and  the  danger  of  censorship  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  Department’s  news  service  rules. 

The  service  can  be  terminated  by  the 
USDA.  The  department  reserves  the  right 
to  cancel  at  any  time  the  connection  of  any 
and  all  subscribers  who  “abuse”  the  service 
by  misrepresentation  of  reports,  or  for  any 
other  reason  when  Vp  its  sole  judgment,  such 
cancellation  is 

According  to  the  ^\NPA  this  raises  the 
possibility  of  censorship  in  its  most  odious 
form. 

As  newspaper  publisherNmyself,  I  am  es¬ 
pecially  concerned  lest  this  become  the  first 
step  toward  an  expanding  role  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  controlling  the  distribution  of  news. 

I  believe  it  would  be  in  the  pqblic  inter¬ 
est  to  ask  responsible  officials  oX  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  publi\  hear¬ 
ings  to  get  the  facts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findley, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Here  is  the  text  of  a  statement  on  this 
issue  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  dated  July  25,  1963 : 
ANPA  Petitions  FCC  To  Suspend  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  Market  News  Service 

ANPA  filed  a  petition  July  22  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  asking 
for  suspension  of  the  market  news  service  to 
be  inaugurated  August  1  by  the  U.S.  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department. 

Specifically,  petition  calls  for  suspension 
or  rejection  of  the  new  A.T.  &  T.  tariff  which 
establishes  the  service.  All  contracts  for  the 
service  must  be  between  the  subscriber  and 
A.T.  &  T.,  subject  to  Agriculture  Department 
approval. 

ANPA  petition  argues  there  is  no  statutory 
authority  permitting  the  U.S.  Government  to 
enter  the  business  of  collecting  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  news,  in  competition  with  private 
news  agencies.  ANPA  also  maintains  that 
the  Government  would  be  permitted  to  exer¬ 
cise  censorship  “in  one  of  its  most  odious 
forms,”  since  the  Agriculture  Department 
could  deny  the  service  to  a  subscriber  at  any 
time  for  alleged  “misrepresentation  of  re; ' 
ports,  or  for  any  other  reason  when  in  its  s /e 
judgment  such  cancellation  is  desirablf 

Petition  was  also  filed  in  this  matter/July 
22  by  P.A.M.  News  Corp.  (Ridder  newsj/pers) . 

Text  of  ANPA  petition  follows: 

“The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  (ANPA),  750  Third  f/enue,  New 
York  17,  N.Y.,  pursuant  to  theypro visions  of 
1,463  of  the  rules,  hereby  petitions  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  suspend  and  set  f^r  hearing  or  re¬ 
ject  seventh  revised  pag^ull  of  A.T.  &  T. 
Tariff  FCC  No.  208,  publ/hed  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  August  1,  1963. 

“In  support  whereof^ petitioner  states: 

“1.  The  above-nanled  page,  effective  Aug¬ 
ust  1,  1963,  was  filed  under  A.T.  &  T.  Trans¬ 
mittal  No.  7576, /fated  July  1,  1963,  which 
states : 

“  ‘This  filin/ is  being  made  in  compliance 
with  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  adopted  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1663,  FCC  63-66  (34  FCC  217)  and 
May  27/1963,  FCC  63-491  (34  FCC  1094)  in 
dockelau Nos.  11645  and  11646.’ 

“2yrIowever,  this  particular  tariff  page  was 
not/filed  to  comply  with  any  decision  or  order 
of/the  Commission  but  was  filed  to  establish 
5r  the  first  time  an  entirely  new  type  of 
/service  not  heretofore  furnished. 

“3.  On  May  20  and  July  10,  1963,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced  the 


establishment  of  a  New  Market  News  Service 
and  a  copy  of  these  two  announcements  are 
attached  hereto  as  attachments  A  and  B. 
Also,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
issued  a  bulletin  describing  the  new  service 
more  fully  and  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  (AMS 
510)  entitled  ‘A  New  Market  News  Service’  is 
attached  as  attachment  C.  It  is  this  New 
Market  News  Service  that  the  new  A.T.  &  T. 
tariff  page  purports  to  establish  although 
this  fact  is  not  disclosed  in  the  A.T.  &  T. 
transmittal  letter  as  should  have  been  done 
under  the  Commission’s  rules  (sec.  61.33). 

“4.  Petitioner  requests  that  this  new  tariff 
page  be  suspended  or  rejected. 

“5.  This  is  a  new  venture  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  business  of  collecting  and* 
disseminating  news  in  competition  with 
private  news  agencies.  Petitioner  knows  of 
no  statutory  authority  by  which  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  expend  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  funds  for  this  purpose. 

“6.  The  highly  improper  nature  of  the 
new  service  is  characterized  by  the  following 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  service: 

SERVICE  CAN  BE  TERMINATED  BY  USDA 

The  new  service  is  available  to  all  who 
want  it,  and  no  application  need  be  made 
to  USDA  to  receive  service.  However,  USDA, 
reserves  the  right  to  cancel  at  any  time  tl 
connection  of  any  and  all  subscribers  wKo 
abuse  the  service  by  misrepresentation'  of 
reports,  or  for  any  other  reason  when,  to  its 
xsole  judgment,  such  cancellation  is  durable. 
(See  p.  4  of  attachment  C.) 

“7.  This  provision  would  permi/J.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  censorship  in  one  of  its  .most  odious 
form's,  Any  newspaper  seekins/to  subscribe 
to  thik  new  service  could  be/fenied  service 
for  any  xpason.  Any  newspaper  already  sub¬ 
scribing  Vould  have  its  /service  canceled 
without  notice  or  reason/  Editorials  written 
by  a  newspaper  that  th/Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  didn't\like  would,  under  the  above- 
quoted  provision  by grounds  for  denial  or 
cancellation  of  sar/ce. 

“8.  Thus,  this  raws  service  has  transcend¬ 
ent  importance/  IrSit  is  not  halted  now,  it 
could  lead  to  /irtherVambitious  attempts  by 
this  and  otl/r  U.S.  Government  agencies  to 
expand  anfl  enter  int\  competition  with 
private  news  agencies.  a\  expansion  of  this 
concept  /would  result  in  a\overnment-con- 
trollecLmews  service  such  as\)resently  exists 
in  soine  other  countries  including  the  Soviet 
Unbrn,  where  the  so-called  newsservice  Tass 
iSygovernment  owned  and  operate? 

‘9.  The  tariff  violates  sections  20V 202,  and 
214  of  the  act  and  section  61.69  (b\ of  the 
rules  reading  as  follows: 

“‘(b)  When  tariffs  or  supplements  a^e  is¬ 
sued  on  less  than  statutory  notice,  um^er 
permission,  decision,  order  or  regulation 
the  Commission,  strict  compliance  with  all 
conditions  named  therein  and  all  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission  not  expressly 
waived  will  be  required;  otherwise  they  will 
be  rejected.’  ” 

Wherefore  petitioner  requests  the  Commis¬ 
sion  either  to  suspend  or  reject  the  tariff 
page  referred  to  above. 

Here  is  a  comment  on  this  problem  as 
it  appeared  in  the  August  19  Journal  of 
Commerce: 

The  American  Tass 
(By  Eric  Ridder) 

What  gets  me — now  that  we’re  well  into 
the  1970’s  and  I  look  back  ruefully  at  the 
past  decade — is  that  it  only  took  5  years  to 
kill  the  independent  American  press  and  that 
the  execution  was  carried  out  with  such  a 
minimum  of  malice. 

It  really  came  to  a  head  in  1965  (get  the 
date,  1965)  when  the  major  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  decided  at  a  Washington  meeting  to 
establish  a  single  wire  service  for  the  rapid 
collection  and  interdepartmental  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  current  information  in  widely  scat¬ 
tered  fields.  There  was,  after  all,  a  certain 


logic  to  it.  Quite  a  number  of  agencies 
been  collecting  their  own  informatioi/ for 
years.  Why  shouldn’t  all  these  activities  be 
combined  into  one  giant  circuit?  / 

They  were,  and  in  no  time  at  au  a  large 
assemblage  of  reporters,  teletype/" operators 
and  other  personnel  was  woven /into  a  wire 
system  slightly  larger  than  tile  combined 
networks  of  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International.  There  mere  some  grow¬ 
ing  pains  at  first,  but  bj/1967  it  was  plain 
that  the  new  Federal  News  Service  (FNS) 
was  second  to  none,  iks  coverage  then  ex¬ 
tending  into  stock  nnces,  business  annual 
reports,  and  (seemingly  for  the  enliglitment 
of  the  Department  of  Justice)  even  into 
homicide  and  other  local  police  matters. 

The  Service  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
virtually  ine/table  that  before  1967  was 
out  a  brigh/  and  highly  influential  young 
Government  official  should  suggest,  first  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  then  to  Con¬ 
gress,  that  “this  service  is  being  provided 
with  tile  taxpayers’  money  and  should  be 
mad/' available  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
pav/ior  it  and  will  not  abuse  the  use  of  it.” 
-he  proposition  was  promptly  challenged 
a  move  to  set  up  “an  American  Tass”  (a 
Preference  to  the  Soviet  Government’s  news 
service  monopoly) .  AP  and  UPI  objected 
strenuously  that  it  constituted  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  interference  with  free  enterprise. 

But  these  objections  got  nowhere.  The 
stage  had  been  already  been  set  back  in  the 
summer  of  1963  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  offered  a  crop  and  market  re¬ 
porting  service  to  anyone  willing  to  “  pay 
A.T.  &  T.  a  rate  for  the  wire  service  sufficient 
to  return  the  company  a  profit.  This,  too, 
had  been  challenged,  among  others  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
for  it  was  plain  that  the  probable  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  put  a  commercial  service  in 
the  same  field  (the  PAM  News  Corp.)  out  of 
business.  USDA  had  been  quite  unmoved 
by  this  eventuality.  So  was  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  When  it  saw 
that  another  Federal  agency  had  been  named 
respondent  in  the  publishers’  petition  it 
backed  off  at  once  with  the  explanation  that 
propriety  of  USDA’s  wire  service  to  non-Gov- 
ernment  individuals  was  “not  cognizable  by 
the  Commission.” 

So  the  point  was  made  and  carried  in 
1965  that  if  any  fight  were  to  be  won  on  the 
subject,  it  should  have  been  won  in  1963 
when  the  issue  first  came  out  into  the  open 
in  earnest.  Moreover,  there  had  been  other 
precedents  in  the  field  of  electric  power.  As 
in  the  USDA  case  earlier,  the  Government 
then  went  ahead  and  arranged  with  A.T.  &  T. 
to  distribute  its  service  to  anyone  who  would 
pay  for  it  and  not  mishandle  the  news.  Bill¬ 
ings  and  collections  would  be  up  to  A.T.  &  T. 
itself.  The  Government  sincerely  hoped 
that  private  news  services  would  not  suffer, 
but  left  the  plain  implication  that  if  they 
dick  it  was  their  own  hard  luck. 

Ajsause  followed  and  lasted  until  certain 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  media,  strug¬ 
gling  hard  for  survival,  cancelled  their  regu¬ 
lar  newsservice  contracts  and  subscribed 
to  FNS,  wHich  offered  lower  rates. 

The  effecfNqf  this  was  to  reduce  the  funds 
available  to  tne  private  wire  service.  As  the 
quality  and  sedue  of  their  services  began  to 
decline  the  wholte  thing  began  to  snowball. 
By  1969  both  AP  and  UPI  were  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Though  somewhat  bewildered  at  first 
by  the  swiftness  of  tnk^e  events.  FNS  found 
itself  a  monopoly. 

Like  BBC  in  England, \NS  tried  to  be  ob¬ 
jective.  It  was,  up  to  SP°int-  tmt  there 
were  times  (especially  durink elections  years) 
when  it  could  not  quite  forget  which  side  of 
its  bread  the  butter  was  on.  Administration 
critics  got  rather  short  shrift.  Scandals  in¬ 
volving  the  administration  went  largely  un¬ 
reported  because  they  did  not  quite  qualify 
as  constructive  news.  Some  editors  (earned 
of  them  and  reacted  vigorously,  but  th/ facts 
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■ce  few  were  given  much  en- 
)  dig  them  out  as  was  demon- 
s  1,  1970,  when  lightning  sud- 

discovery  of  irregularities,  in 
hat  FNS  had  ignored  for 
l-known  newspaper  serving  a 
a  million  readers  opened  an 
attack  on  administration  laxity  and  charged 
FNS  with  silentx  complicity  in  the  matter, 
simultaneously  rivalling  earlier  predictions 
that  it  would  turnout  to  be  “an  American 
Tass.” 

The  same  bright  yoiing  Government  official 
(older  now,  and  presumably  more  resource¬ 
ful)  was  stung  by  thisRinto  recalling  the 
half-forgotten  proviso  to  the  effect  that  FNS 
would  be  withdrawn  fronK  anyone  “mis¬ 
handling”  the  news.  He  promptly  invoked 
it. 

The  next  day  readers  of  thisVnewspaper 
found  it  shorn  of  all  international  national 
and  even  regional  news.  Having  only  a  few 
reporters  left  (FNS  was  by  then  even  Report¬ 
ing  sports  and  theater  news)  it  could  Resent 
only  a  few  scraps  of  local  gossip  and^yas 
obviously  not  long  for  this  world. 

This  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  rest  of  till 
press  nor  on  radio  and  TV  stations.  After' 
a  cautious  study  of  the  ruin  to  which  their 
excontemporary’s  brashness  had  brought 
him,  they  opted  for  the  safety  of  conformity. 

FNS  thus  survived  unchallenged,  except  by 
a  rather  worrisome  unofficial  system  all-too 
familiar  to  dictators.  Known  popularly  as 
the  grapevine,  this  proved  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  the  wildest  rumors.  It  upset  every¬ 
body,  perhaps  most  of  all  the  administration 
itself,  but  continued  to  spread  like  wildfire 
despite  the  most  relentless  attempts  to  stamp 
it  out. 

Too  True  To  Be  Good 
To  some  readers  the  American  Tass  [see 
above]  may  seem  pure  fantasy.  In  actual 
fact  it’s  far  from  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  already 
launched  a  wire  service  competitive  with 
that  of  PAM  News  Corp.  Its  information  is 
gathered  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense  then  of¬ 
fered  gratis  to  anyone  who  wants  it  and  is 
willing  to  pay  what  it  costs  A.T.  &  T.  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  its  circuit  and  realize  a  small 
profit. 

Since  PAM,  a  commercial  enterprise,  must 
charge  not  only  for  the  use  of  wires,  opera¬ 
tors,  and  tickers  but  for  newsgathering  costs 
that  USD  A  charges  off  to  the  taxpayers,  the 
result  is  intolerable  pressure  on  the  commer¬ 
cial  service.  Few  forms  of  free  enterprise  can 
stand  up  for  long  under  this  type  of  com¬ 
petition. 

How  has  this  come  about?  And  how  was 
it  that  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  usually  so  discriminating' 
in  specifying  who  should  start  this  service 
or  that  and  what  the  kiddies  ought  to/be 
watching  on  TV,  refused  to  do  anything 
about  it?  •  / 

Let  us  get  that  out  of  the  way  first/  When 
the  American  Newspapers  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  PAM  took  the  issue  to  FCC  the 
Commission  took  one  look  at  who  wanted  to 
news  service  (USDA)  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  since  it  was  a  Federal  agency  the 
issue  was  “not  cognizable  <6y  the  Commis¬ 
sion.’  / 

WeH  I’m  not  going  toihdulge  in  the  losing 
litigants  time-honore^T  right  to  “cuss  the 
judge,’  but  there  are  other  aspects  of  the 
issue  that  I  think  you  will  find  as  disturbing 
as  i  do.  / 

There  follow  pertinent  paragraphs  of  the 
Am,e^?^.NeW3Paper  Publishers’  Association 
■e£^iP.AM  Neys  Corp.  and  the  decision  of  the 
FCC  in  connection  therewith.  A  beautiful 
brochure  has  been  printed  and  is  being  used 
by  A.T.  S/T.  salesmen  to  promote  this  service. 

A  background  statement  issued  by  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Agriculture  says  in  one  para¬ 
graph  : 

“According  to  USDA’s  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service,  the  new  system  will  not  bring 
in  any  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  will  not  result  in  any  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.” 

And  another  paragraph : 

“Under  this  plan,  subscribers  apply  directly 
to  the  company  that  owns  the  teletype  cir¬ 
cuits,  which  handles  all  the  work  of  con¬ 
tracts,  billings,  collections,  etc.,  without  cost 
or  income  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
plan  is  designed  to  increase  access  to  infor¬ 
mation,  particularly  to  detailed  specialized 
information,  detail  on  local  markets,  and 
other  information  already  being  collected 
and  summarized.” 

Two  more  paragraphs : 

“The  private  common  carrier  that  owns 
the  teletype  system  leased  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  been  obligated 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  information 
flowing  over  that  system,  until  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  released  by  the  USDA’s  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

“Therefore,  it  required  written  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  provide  this  extension  of  service  to 
private  subscribers.  The  idea  was  discussed 
Rff  having  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv¬ 
ian  approve  each  application.  It  was  being 
rejected  as  being  time-consuming  and  un¬ 
necessary.  Instead,  a  catchall  reservation  of 
the  right  of  the  USDA  to  cancel  service  was 
included  in  the  authorizing  letter.1 

I  wonder  what  a  “catchall”  reservation 

A  sentence  in  the  next  paragraph : 

“Since  it  ie  impossible  to  foresee  wh/t  il¬ 
legal  use  or  flagrant  abuses  might  bj/rnade 
by  individual  Vubscribers,  the  reservation 
also  includes  th\  right  to  cancel  Service  to 
individual  subscribers.”  / 

I  wonder  who  determines  what  “flagrant 
abuses”  are? 

Another  sentence : 

“In  fact,  even  aside  fjkm/  the  news  media 
the  USDA  does  not  expert  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cancel  service  to  any  individual 
subscribers.”  /  \ 

Isn’t  it  nice  to  knoyf that  theTlSDA  doesn’t 
expect  that  it  wiU'  be  necessary  to  cancel 
service.  /  ^ 

In  a  letter  dat/d  August  9,  1963,  Addressed 
to  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  mK,  G.  R. 
Grange,  Denaty  Administrator,  Marketing 
Services  saw/ as  follows:  \ 

“The  VjCblL  News  Corp?  relays  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  Federal-State  market  news  reports 
plus  supplemental  market  information  which 
it  collects  directly.  Whether  the  direct  con¬ 
nections  to  our  leased  wire  circuit  will  ad¬ 
versely  affect  its  business  may  depend  on  the 
'idlue  which  its  customers  place  on  the  sup¬ 
plemental  information  they  receive  from  the 
PAM  News  Corp.  Press  associations,  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  stations,  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  and  all  other  interested  persons 
may,  if  they  desire,  have  access  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  news  circuit.  We  have  no  basis  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  available  to  some  and  denying  it  to 
others,  as  long  as  there  is  no  false  or  illegal 
use  of  the  Federal-State  market  news 
reports.” 

As  I  remarked  earlier,  if  you  will  weigh 
these  words  against  the  projections  drawn 
in  the  American  Tass,  I  don’t  think  you’ll 
find  the  latter  overly  fanciful.  Perhaps 
feel  as  1  reel-  recalling  the  title  of  one 
of  Shaw’s  plays,  “It  Is  Just  Too  True  To  Be 
Good.” 
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(Mr.  JOHANSEN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Findley)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

IMr.  JOHANSEN’S  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.! 


FAILURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  PASS 
AIRTIGHT  BAN  ON  AID  TO  COUN¬ 
TRIES  TRADING  WITH  CUBA,  AS 
PROPOSED  IN  THE  CRAMER 
AMENDMENT,  WILL  COME  BACK 
TO  HAUNT  THE  CONGRESS  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THE  AMENDMENT  PASSED 
LEAVES  A  GAPING  LOOPHOLE 

(Mr.  CRAMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Findley)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  misrepresented  effect  of  the 
amendment  banning  aid  to  countries 
trading  with  Cuba,  written  into  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill,  H.R.  7885,  just  passed  by 
the  House,  and  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  my  amendment,  putting  teeth 
into  this  foreign  aid  ban  was  defeated  by 
a  tie  vote  of  162  to  162,  and  then  only 
after  the  chairman  in  a  seldom  pre- 
cedented  action  voted  to  create  the  teller 
tie,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  clarify  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  as  passed  is  a  mean¬ 
ingless,  halfhearted  attempt  to  give  the 
public  the  impression  that  Congress  is 
insisting  on  stopping  aid  to  countries 
that  trade  with  Cuba  when  this  is  not 
the  case  on  the  record. 

The  House  had  an  opportunity  to  cut 
off  aid  to  countries  trading  with  Cuba 
by  adopting  my  amendment  to  the  Fas- 
ceU-Rogers  amendment. 

In  order  to  put  the  issue  in  focus,  I 
reprint  hereafter  the  Fascell-Rogers 
amendment  as  passed  and  my  amend¬ 
ment  which  failed  by  a  tie  vote. 

The  Fascell-Rogers  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

Page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  “graph:”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “graphs:”. 

Page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  immediately  after  line  10  Insert 
the  following: 

“(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  (except  under  sec¬ 
tion  214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps,  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963 — 

“(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
than  to  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba)  — 

"(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am¬ 
munition  and  implements  of  war,’  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  or 

(iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities;  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime.” 

My  amendment  added  this  sentence  to 
the  Fascell-Rogers  amendment: 

The  restrictions  contained  in  this  section 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  this  Act  or  in  any  other 
provision  of  law. 
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It  is  obvious  from  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  action  of  the  House  in  refusing  my 
amendment  and  passing  the  watered- 
down  aid  ban  amendment  of  Fascell- 
Rogers,  that  the  House  in  effect  did 
nothing  that  is  not  already  accomplished 
under  present  law. 

Under  present  law,  the  President  has 
discretion  to  cut  off  or  withold  aid  to 
any  country  if  he  determines  it  to  be  “in 
the  national  interest” — for  whatever 
reason  he  and  the  State  Department  de¬ 
cide.  This  is  inherent  in  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  specifically  spelled  out  under 
section  614  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

Section  614  specifically  provides: 

The  President  may  authorize  in  each  fiscal 
year  the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  this  Act — when  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  authorization  is  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  President 
can  waive  the  provisions  of  the  Fascell- 
Rogers  amendment  and  permit  aid  to  go 
to  countries  when  he  cares  to  so  exercise 
that  discretion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  loop¬ 
hole  that  has  resulted  in  50  percent  of 
the  ships  going  to  Cuba  to  continue  to 
be  free  world  ships.  The  President  used 
section  614  to  get  around  the  amend¬ 
ment — similar  to  the  Fascell-Rogers 
amendment,  passed  in  the  fiscal  1962 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill — to  even 
permit  Greece  to  ship  oil  to  Cuba. 

Thus,  my  amendment  was  to  make  the 
aid  ban  on  countries  trading  with  Cuba 
mandatory,  because  the  experience  un¬ 
der  the  1962  ban — similar  to  the  Fascell- 
Rogers  ban — proved  that  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  would  exercise 
their  discretion  to  waive  that  amend¬ 
ment  under  section  614  in  a  manner  that 
defeated  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  have  removed 
the  discretion  contained  in  section  614 
and  thus  make  such  a  ban  airtight.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  stop  trading  with  Cuba 
by  friendly  foreign  aid  recipient  nations. 

I  think  the  House  missed  its  only  real 
opportunity  to  cut  off  such  trade  when  it 
failed  to  pass  my  amendment.  I  shall  be 
watching  with  special  interest  the  trad¬ 
ing  that  continues  between  Cuba  and  for¬ 
eign  aid  recipients  in  1963  and  1964  un¬ 
der  the  watered-down  Fascell-Rogers 
amendment,  which  I  believe  will  be  the 
final  and  clinching  proof  of  my  position. 


WHERE  ARE  COMMI 
THE  RUM*? 


IISTS  ON 


(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Findley)  wasr  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remaps  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  SCHAOfeBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  listened  intently  to  the  entire  de¬ 
bate  on  thd  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
the  one  nrfajor  argument  given  time  and 
time  asnin  was  that  we  needed  to  pass 
this  hill  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism.  The  argument  was  sub¬ 
stantiated  even  by  the  suggestion  that 
now  have  the  Communists  on  the 
fun.  Had  not  there  been  so  much  talk 
on  the  bill  which  I  feared  might  make 
the  debate  on  this  $41/2  billion  bill — a 


most  serious  matter  for  the  taxpayers 
who  must  pay  for  it — a  circus  rather 
than  the  important  consideration  it  is, 
I  would  have  asked  time  during  the  de¬ 
bate  to  ask  for  some  evidence  to^subst an¬ 
tiate  the  argument. 

I  might'ask  just  where  are  the  Com¬ 
munists  on  the  run? 

In  Cuba,  with  missiles  in  place  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Communist  government  of 
Castro  from  those  who,  loving  freedom, 
want  to  take  back  the  country  stolen 
from  them? 

In  Cuba  where  there  is  in  process  the 
building  of  a  submarine  base? 

In  Cuba  which  has  been  turned  into 
a  Western  Hemisphere  base  for  subver¬ 
sion  schools  and  propaganda  mills, 
munition  depots  and  radar  monitoring 
stations? 

In  Venezuela  where  terrorism  and 
sabotage  are  on  the  increase? 

In  British  Guiana  where  the  first  Com¬ 
munist  toehold  on  the  Latin  American 
Continent  is  forming? 

In  Laos  where  Averell  Harrimarfi* 
troika  regime  is  pulling  the  country 
straight  down  the- drain  for  a  Commu¬ 
nist  takeover? 

In  Korea  where  the  “truce”  is/5roken 
•om  time  to  time? 

[n  Berlin  where  the  walj^  is  daily 
beeped  up  and  Communist /guards  still 
sho<\  unarmed  civilians? 

On  \he  high  seas  wheyfj  our  military 
forces  umce  the  movement  of  freedom 
fighters  rb  head  thenyoff  before  touch¬ 
ing  their  native  soiy  they  desire  to  re¬ 
claim? 

In  Russia  add  E^fet  Europe  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  Congolese  and  other  Africans 
are  being  traureagfor  the  next  round  of 
rebellion  in  Africa: 

In  Yemeja  where  TStoviet  engineers  are 
rolling  ou/f an  airstripSon  a  staging  point 
for  Africa  and  points  wHst? 

In  Africa’s  Golden  Holm  where  Soviet 
experts  are  building  a  new,  port  for  So- 
vietrtrawlers  submarines  ami  warships? 

fn  the  United  States  wherb.  Gus  Hall 
fnd  his  tribes  infiltrate  the  canmuses  of 
rour  Nation’s  universities  and  trig  Com¬ 
munist  Party  announces,  as  top  priority, 
its  effort  to  increase  racial  turmoils^nd 
violence  both  North  and  South? 

In  Haiti  where  the  pot  is  boiling  wi{ 
increased  ferocity? 

All  this  after  spending  nearly  $110 
billion  in  18  years  for  foreign  aid  to  fight 
communism. 

The  argument  that  we  need  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  to  combat  communism 
would  have  more  merit  if  part  of  the 
money  that  has  been  requested  had  not 
gone  into  the  support  of  Communist 
countries  which  are  part  of  the  bloc 
against  which  we  are  waging  the  cold 
war. 

It  would  have  more  merit  if  our  pres¬ 
ent  foreign  policy  was  not  one  of  accom¬ 
modation  and  appeasement,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose — using  the  President’s  own  words — 
“to  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity,” 
which  simply  means  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  communism — coexistence  on  an 
equal  basis. 

It  would  have*  more  merit  if  our  mili¬ 
tary  policy  was  not  one  which  is  built 
on  the  premise  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace  we  must  have  a  nuclear  stale¬ 
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mate,  for  example,  disarm  ours?] 
down  to  the  level  of  the  enemy. 

The  argument  would  have  mop£  merit 
if  we  had  not  abandoned  the/Monroe 
Doctrine  and  helped  dig  thy  grave  in 
which  we  buried  it. 

I  make  one  other  observation.  The 
argument  that  we  must  b/humanitarian 
and  thus  continue  thisynultibillion- dol¬ 
lar  gift  business,  lacks  respect  for  the 
will  of  the  people  as  Vo  how  their  money 
for  aid  should  be  spent. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  a  representative  of  a  large  church 
body — I  will  /hot  mention  either  his 
name  or  the/name  of  the  denomination 
in  whose  behalf  he  allegedly  appeared 
since  I  am  sure  he  did  not  appear  for 
this  lobby  purpose  as  a  result  of  the 
direct /vote  of  the  members  of  its  re¬ 
spective  denomination — testified  upon 
questioning  that  the  giving  of  his  de¬ 
nomination  for  foreign  aid — foreign  mis- 
ion — averaged  out  to  $1.50  per  member 
per  year.  This  is  what  people  volun¬ 
tarily  gave.  This  bill  represented  a  re¬ 
quest  for  foreign  aid  amounting  to  $100 
for  every  family  of  four — not  a  volun¬ 
tary  but  a  mandatory  gift  which  they 
would  be  forced  to  give  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  tax  them  for  it.  Can 
we  justify  forcing  our  citizens  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  giving  for  foreign  aid  pur¬ 
poses  and  this  to  the  tune  of  $25  a 
year  for  every  member  of  the  family, 
large  or  small? 

ONE -MILLIONTH  CARLOAD  OF  LET¬ 
TUCE  SHIPPED  FROM  SALINAS 

VALLEY,  CALIF. 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  a  newspaper  article.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Salinas  Valley  shipped  its  mil¬ 
lionth  carload — railroad  carload — of 

head  lettuce.  This  is  a  lot  of  lettuce. 
It  means  a  lot  of  things  to  many  people. 
It  is  only  one  of  many  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  grown  in,  and  shipped 
from  the  Salinas  Valley.  It  has  helped 
to  provide  a  bountiful  sustenance  for 
many  persons  throughout  the  United 
States — most  of  the  produce  is  shipped 
to  the  Eastern  States.  It  has  provided 
tany  good  jobs  for  many  thousands  of 
irsons  of  all  skill  levels,  callings,  trades 
arid  professions  throughout  the  United 
Stares.  It  has  contributed  more  to  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living  of  as 
many  people  as  any  other  industry. 

The  obligation  of  helping  to  feed  the 
United  Sthies,  and  much  of  the  world, 
will  continue.  We  are  proud  of  our  rec¬ 
ord.  We  are\anxious  to  discharge  our 
obligation  everMpetter. 

Needless  to  saV  the  abrupt  discontin¬ 
uance  of  the  braoero  method  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary,  supplemental  labor 
to  harvest  crops  will  cfcmse  chaos  and  dis¬ 
ruption  to  this  small  bl^t  important  and 
productive  industry. 

I  share  the  following  Newspaper  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  Salinas  Californian  with 
my  colleagues  primarily  t\  acquaint 
them  with  the  importance  of  this  indus¬ 
try  to  the  residents  of  every  cqngres- 
sional  district  in  the  United  States.\ 
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\  Milestone  in  Lettuce  Is  Reached 

The  one-millionth  carload  of  lettuce  rolled 
out  of  the  Salinas  Valley  this  morning,  be¬ 
decked  with  bunting  and  loaded  with  pro¬ 
duce  representing  some  400  Salinas  Valley 
growers. 

Each  of  ihe  lettuce  cartons  is  carefully 
wrapped  in  rail,  and  bound  for  New  York 
where  it  will  be  sold  in  a  special  auction, 
with  the  process  going  to  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

The  iceberg  lettube  was  donated  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Growers 'Shipper  Vegetable  As¬ 
sociation  of  Central  California,  which  rep¬ 
resents  growers  in  the  Mhjiterey-Santa  Cruz- 
San  Benito  County  are 

The  millionth  car  was  lafhached  on  its  way 
by  Charles  Paul,  director  ofvthe  California 
Department  of  Agriculture;  members  of  the 
California  State  Legislature,  ami  other  dig¬ 
nitaries,  including  Pamela  Gamble,  last 
year’s  Miss  California. 

IMPORTANT  MILESTONE 

At  the  brief  but  historic  ceremon^.  the 
shipment  of  the  millionth  car  was  hailecl  as 
an  important  milestone  by  J.  J.  Croset 
president  of  the  Grower-Shipper  Associatiof 

Crosetti  said:  “The  Salinas  Valley  today' 
typifies  the  important  role  which  all  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  agricultural  areas  play  in  the  lives 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.” 

He  added  that,  “from  California’s  com¬ 
paratively  limited  valleys  and  foothills,  con¬ 
taining  less  than  3  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
farms,  our  State’s  growers  provide  over  42 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  fruits  and  nuts;  43 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  vegetables  and  over 
25  percent  of  the  entire  Nation’s  supply  of 
food.” 

FIRST  SHIPMENT  RECALLED 

Today’s  1,000,000th  carload  in  the  ultra¬ 
modern  PPE  mechanical  reefer  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  first  shipment  of  iced  lettuce  which 
left  the  Salinas  Valley  in  1921.  A  shipment 
which  ended  in  disaster  when  the  car  ran 
out  of  ice  before  it  reached  its  destination. 

The  very  chore  of  icing  that  first  car  gave 
birth  to  an  anecdote  still  going  around 
Salinas.  It  is  said  the  growers’  order  for 
10  cakes  of  ice  was  doubted  by  the  owner  of 
the  local  iceplant.  He  thought  the  order 
must  have  meant  10  pounds,  and  insisted 
upon  seeing  the  car  before  delivering  the 
ice. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  there  were 
no  doubts  about  the  demands  on  ice  pro¬ 
duction.  Before  the  advent  of  mechanical 
vacuum  coolers,  Salinas  made  and  used  more 
ice  than  the  city  of  New  York. 

NEW  RECORD  SET 

By  1937,  the  district  shipped  26,000  cars  to 
set  a  new  record  for  shipments  from  one 
district  in  one  season.  By  the  early  flftie  J 
these  shipments  had  grown  to  40,000  cars' 
year.  r 

Although  the  area  is  a  major  producer  of 
other  vegetables,  having  shipped  to  dpfte  over 
150,000  cars  of  mixed  vegetables  witfT  no  less 
than  50  different  varieties  in  a  jfingle  car, 
lettuce  is  still  king.  And  though  today! 
shipments  from  Salinas  must  sjrfare  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  many  new  growing  j/eas,  the  Salad 
Bowl  of  the  World  still  accounts  for  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Nation’s  lettuce  with  about  85 
percent  of  its  shipments/oing  out  of  State. 

Jack  Bias,  executive /ice  president  of  the 
Grower-Shipper  Vegetable  Association,  sum¬ 
marized  it  all  very  pfcely  as  he  watched  the 
millionth  carload  .move  out  of  the  railroad 
yards  on  its  way/o  New  York. 

“That  carload  represents  more  than  the 
999,999  cars  ^svhich  have  preceded  it,”  he 
said.  “It  represents  the  economy  of  this 
area,  the  economy  of  California’s  millions  of 
jobs  and  /he  major  source  of  food  for  even 
more  millions  of  Americans.  It  symbolizes 
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something  that  all  of  us  should  be  very 
proud  to  be  a  part  of.  For  it  represents 
California  agriculture  which  *  *  *  even  in 
this  world  of  rockets  and  space  technology 
*  *  *  is  still  our  No.  1  industry.” 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  78 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ma¬ 
jor  struggle  has  developed  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  once  again  extending  Public  Law 
78,  which  permits  Mexican  nationals  to 
enter  this  country  to  perform  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  on  a  seasonal  basis. 

Long  before  coming  here,  I  felt  that 
the  bracero  program  was  wrong — the 
moral  concept  was  wrong,  and  the  im¬ 
pact  it  had  on  American  agricultural 
workers  was  wrong. 

My  efforts  against  extension  of  the 
bracero  law  began  with  the  hearings  on 
tH.R.  2009,  a  bill  that  this  House  defeated 
May  29  by  a  vote  of  154  to  178.  Short- 
lNthereafter,  the  Senate  was  given  S. 
170^,  a  bill  exactly  like  H.R.  2009,  ex¬ 
cept  \h  at  it  provided  for  a  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  ofvPublic  Law  78.  This  month,  thaf 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  only  after  At 
had  been\  amended  so  that  domestic 
workers  ark  guaranteed  the  same/con¬ 
ditions  as  Mexican  nationals.  Tha/House 
will  get  S.  1703vbut  without  that/amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  that  this  House  /ill  again 
defeat  extension\f  Public  Law  78,  de¬ 
spite  the  heavy  lobbying  effort  now  be¬ 
ing  exerted  in  its  behalf /For  this  law 
is  a  shameful  piece  of  legislation,  a  blight 
on  our  conscience — it  disgrace  which 

we  have  once  rejected/anraare  now  called 
upon  to  reject  agai/  Let  us  confirm  our 
judgment  that  nc/good  canSpome  from 
a  law  which  is  unjust. 


(Mr.  KAS/ENMEIER  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Go/zalez)  was  granted  pel 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pohxt 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneoi 
matte/: 

□m\  KASTENMEIER’S  remarks  will 
aneear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  MOORHEAD  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gonzalez)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  MOORHEAD’S  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  three  instances.) 

[Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan’s  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

[Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan’s  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

[Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan’s  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


TO  SET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohig 
[Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  /  has 
been  an  amazing  thing  to  watch  the  com¬ 
plete  smear  and  distortion  job  which  has 
been  done  by  liberal  news  media  on  the 
Young  Republican  National /Convention 
which  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  June 
25-28, 1963.  It  is  of  cours/to  be  expected 
because  there  are  bad  /dings  at  home 
for  the  pseudoliberal/element  in  con¬ 
temporary  politic/  Harbingers  of 
change  are  evident/ 3  very  where  and  the 
liberals  just  canhot  get  used  to  it, 
whether  they  b/ liberals  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  or  the  Republican  Party. 
In  truth,  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  simi¬ 
lar  the  tac/cs  are  for  those  who  profess 
to  be  I/publicans  and  their  liberal 
countei/arts  in  the  other  party.  You 
can  r/ad  what  Governor  Rockefeller, 
the  ADA,  the  official  Democratic  news¬ 
paper,  Drew  Pearson,  former  Young  Re- 
p/nlican  Chairman  Len  Nadasdy,  and 
'  ie  AFL-CIO  are  saying  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  copy.  It  carries  the  same  time 
all  of  the  way  through. 

"  Charges  have  been  hurled  which  need 
to  be  answered.  The  record  should  be 
set  straight.  To  be  fair,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  non-Republican  liberal 
community  has  received  grist  for  their 
propaganda  mills  through  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  statements  of  GOP  spokesmen  who 
should  know  better  such  as  the  Governor 
of  New  York  and  former  Chairman 
Nadasdy.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
radicals  took  over  the  Young  Republi¬ 
can  movement.  The  tactics  of  these  un¬ 
known  radicals  have  been  depicted  as 
roughshod,  totalitarian,  Birch  inspired 
and  controlled,  fantastic — well,  just 
about  every  extreme  adjective  which  can 
be  imagined.  Pleas  of  unity  have  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  winds.  This  buttresses  the 
opinions  I  have  had  for  many  years.  As 
long  as  the  minority  liberal  faction  in 
the  Republican  Party  can  either  rim 
'  lgs  or  have  disproportionate  voice, 
uty  is  fine.  If  the  overwhelming  con¬ 
servative  majority  ever  appears  to  exert 
its  rightful  voice  and  looks  like  it  might 
havens  say,  unity  goes  to  the  winds  and 
the  liberal  element  attacks  its  own  with 
all  of  thapassion  of  the  opposition  party. 

Chairman  Donald  “Buz”  Lukens,  our 
new  YR  National  Chairman,  has  been 
singled  out  Nx  particular  attack.  Of 
course,  he  was\pt  supposed  to  win  and 
it  did  create  a  traumatic  experience  for 
those  who  were  preparing  to  toast  the 
supposed  winner.  Chairman  Nadasdy, 
in  fact,  told  reportersNje  was  “in  a  state 
of  shock.”  In  NadasdVs  case,  it  can’t 
be  said  that  his  shock  \noved  him  to 
make  unfortunate  uttermaces  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  which  liK  would  now 
regret.  In  his  particular  case,  he  had 
been  using  the  old  scare  technique  line 
even  before  the  convention  so  his\egret- 
table  and  untrue  charges  in  the'oost- 
convention  period  were  out  of  the  Nme 
cloth.  Newspaper  reports  from  his 
tive  State  of  Minnesota  carried 
“grave”  warnings  about  the  dangers' 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  26, 1963 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represented 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1963”. 

5  PART  I 

6  Chapter  1 — Policy 

7  Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

8  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 

9  and  section  101,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby 
10  deleted. 
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Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
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1961,  as  amended,  which,  relates  to  statement  of  policy,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph,  strike 
out  “should  emphasize  long-range  development  assistance” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “shall  emphasize  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  assistance”. 

(b)  Immediately  after  the  seventh  paragraph,  insert  the 
following : 

“The  Congress  further  declares  that,  in  order  to  assure 
that  each  program  of  assistance  under  this  part  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  policies  stated  in  this  section,  each  request  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  such  program  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  statement  setting  forth — 

“(1)  the  purposes  of  such  program, 

“(2)  the  specific  objectives  of  such  program,  and 
“(3)  the  priorities  assigned  to  such  purposes  and 

objectives, 

which  will  be  adhered  to  in  the  administration  of  such 
program.” 

(c)  The  eighth  paragraph  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  funds  great  attention  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the  United 
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States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which  do  not,  as  a  result  of 
United  States  assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this 
Act,  whether  or  not  such  efforts  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China.’ ’ 

(d)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  paragraph  insert  the 
following : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  of  assistance  under  chapter  2  of  this  part, 
every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  such 
assistance  is  not  diverted  to  shortrteim  emergency  purposes 
(such  as  budgetary  purposes,  balance-of-payments  purposes, 
or  military  purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not  essential  to 
the  long-range  economic  development  of  recipient  countries. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  short-term  emer¬ 
gency  purposes  such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  should  be  met,  to  the  extent  possible,  through  inter¬ 
national  institutions  (such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund)  which  are  equipped  to  condition  assistance  on  im¬ 
mediate  economic  and  monetary  reform.” 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  is  amended 
by  inserting  “  (including  private  enterprise  within  such 
countries)  ”  immediately  after  “countries”. 

(f)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  par&- 
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1  graph  insert  the  following  new  sentence :  “In  particular,  the 

2  Congress  urges  that  other  industrialized  free-world  countries 

3  increase  their  contributions  and  improve  the  forms  and  terms 

4  of  their  assistance  so  that  the  burden  of  the  common  undertak- 

5  ing,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  shall  he  equitably  borne 

6  by  all.” 

I  Chapter  2— Development  Assistance 

8  TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

9  Sec.  103.  The  second  sentence  of  section  201  (b)  of 
1°  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
D  relates  to  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making: 

12  loans  from  the  development  loan  fund,  is  amended  as 

13  follows : 

14  (a)  Strike  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and  insert  m  lieu 

15  thereof  the  following:  “  (1)  whether  financing  could  be  ob- 

16  tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on 

17  reasonable  terms,  including  private  sources  within  the  United 

18  States,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 

19  activity  to  be  financed,  including  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 

20  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,”. 

21  (b)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause  (5). 

22  (c)  Insert  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 

23  such  second  sentence  the  following :  “,  and  ( 7 )  the  economic 

24  development  plans  of  the  requesting  country,  which  plans 
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should  specifically  provide  for  appropriate  participation  by 
private  enterprise  and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a  projection  of  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  plans  with  respect  to  the  overall 
economic  development  of  such  country”. 

Sec.  104.  Section  202  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorizations  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
“ :  Provided  further,  That,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  sections  102,  201,  601,  and  602  of  this 
Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966  respectively  shall  be  available 
only  for  loans  made  for  purposes  of  economic  development 
through  private  enterprise”. 

Sec.  105.  Section  201  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  interest  rates  on 
development  loans,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  “in  no  event”  the  following:  “less  than  2  per  centum 
per  annum  nor”. 

Sec.  106.  Section  202  (a) ,  which  relates  to  authoriza¬ 
tion,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and  $1,500,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,”  and  inserting 
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1  in  lieu  thereof  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963, 

2  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000 

3  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”. 

4  TITLE  n — development  grants  and  technical 

5  COOPERATION 

6  Sec.  107.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 

7  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 

8  to  development  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 

9  as  follows: 

10  (a)  Section  211  (a) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 

11  is  amended — 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


(1)  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause  (5) 
contained  in  the  second  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following:  “,  and  (7) 
whether  such  activity  could  he  financed  through  a  de¬ 
velopment  loan  available  under  title  I  of  this  chapter”, 
(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization, 

19  strike  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and  substitute 

20  ‘1964”  and  “$217,000,000”,  respectively. 

^  (c)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to  American 

22  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
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available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use”  and  “for¬ 
eign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish”  be¬ 
fore  the  word  “assistance”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  $12,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  imder  this  sub¬ 
section,  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  shall  be  available  for 
direct  dollar  costs  in  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Government 
imder  any  Act.” 

TITLE  in — INVESTMENT  GU  AK  AN  TIES 

Sec.  108.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly  owned”  in- 
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sert  ‘'(determined  without  regard  to  any  shares,  in 
aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued 
and  subscribed  share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held 
by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation) 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  "$1,300, 000, 000” 
in  the  proviso  and  substitute  "$2,500,000,000”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "$180,000,000” 
in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute  "$300,000,000”. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "1964”  in  the 
fourth  proviso  and  substitute  "1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222  (a),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  "section  221(b)”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  "sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222  (h) ,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  "section  221  (b)  ”  in  both  places 
it  appears  and  substituting  "sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222  (d),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  221  (b)  and  224  of  this 
part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (ex- 


21  elusive  of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first 


-A  out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222  (b)  as  long  as  such  fees 
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are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any, 
realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  imder  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section  413  (b)  (4) 
(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  fimds  hereafter  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  222  (f) 

(e)  Amend  section  222  (e) ,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows : 

“  (e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  202  (b)  and  413(b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all 
guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
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for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section  222  (d) 
of  this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  222  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“  (g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue  a  guaranty 
under  section  221  (b) ,  the  President  shall  consider  the  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  effect  of  the  dollar  investment  under  such 
guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 

States.” 

(g)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing 

projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,000,000” 

and  substitute  “$150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) . 

TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  109.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to  general 

authority,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (h) ,  amend  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof  by  inserting  immediately  after  “reason¬ 
able  terms”  the  following:  “(including  private  sources 
within  the  United  States) ,  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
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country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “economical”  and 
substitute  “economically”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development”  and  substitute  “agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I”. 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “fiscal  years 
1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “fiscal 
years  1963,  1965,  and  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000 
for  each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  use  beginning  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  not  to  exceed  $450,000,000,”. 

(2)  Immediately  after  “1963”  the  second  time  it 
appears  therein,  insert  the  following:  “and  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964.”. 

(c)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  “In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  sections  102,  251,  601,  and  602  of  this  Act,  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  loan  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
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section  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965  and  June 
30,  1966  respectively  shall  be  available  only  for  loans  made 
for  purposes  of  economic  development  through  private  enter¬ 
prise.” 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

bEC.  110.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and 
“$148,900,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$136,050,- 
000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  111.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$380,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  112.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1964”  and  “$150,000,000”, 
respectively. 
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PART  II 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 
and  section  501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  de¬ 
leted. 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  as¬ 
sistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,- 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “fiscal  year  1964”  and  “$1,000,000,000,  which”, 
respectively. 

(b)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1964”. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 
Africa. — No  military  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  to  any  country  in  Africa,  except  for  internal 
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security  requirements  or  for  programs  described  in  section 
505  (b)  of  this  chapter.” 

PART  III 

Chapter  1— General  Provisions 
Sec.  301.  Section  601  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) . 

(b)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para¬ 
graphs  : 

“(5)  utilize,  wherever  practicable,  the  services  of 
United  States  private  enterprise  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  tech¬ 
nical  fields  such  as  engineering)  ;  and 

“  (6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationali¬ 
zation,  expropriation,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership 
or  control,  of  private  investment  and  discriminatory  or 
other  actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken  by 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act,  which  di¬ 
vert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new  wealth, 
employment,  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private  investment 
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essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth  and  development 

of  those  countries.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  611  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  completion  of 
plans  and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “circular 
A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget”  and  substituting  “the 
Memorandum  of  the  President  dated  May  15,  1962”. 

Sec.  303.  Section  611,  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans 
and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof 
the  following  subsection : 

“(e)  The  President  shall  establish  such  procedures  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  all  contracts  for  construction  outside  the  United 
States  made  in  connection  with  any  agreement  or  grant 
subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  same  standards  applicable  to  contracts 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  for  similar  construction 
within  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  304.  Section  620  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  “  ( 1 )  ”  immediately  after  “  (a) 

(b)  Insert  immediately  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
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1  the  following  new  sentence:  “No  funds  provided  under  this 

2  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  any  voluntary  contribution  to 

3  any  international  organization  or  program  for  financing  proj- 

4  ects  of  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  present  Gov- 

5  ernment  of  Cuba.”. 

9  (c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para- 

7  graphs : 

“  (2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Presi- 
9  dent  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  no  assistance  shall 

10  be  furnished  imder  this  Act  to  any  government  of  Cuba,  nor 

11  shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any  quota  authorizing  the 

12  importation  of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States  or  to 

13  receive  any  other  benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 

14  until  the  President  determines  that  such  government  has 

15  taken  appropriate  steps  according  to  international  law  stand- 

16  ards  to  return  to  United  States  citizens,  and  to  entities  not 

17  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 

18  citizens,  or  to  provide  equitable  compensation  to  such  citizens 

19  and  entities  for  property  taken  from  such  citizens  and  en- 
29  tities  on  or  after  January  1,  1959,  by  the  Government  of 
24  Cuba. 

*  (3 )  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  under 

OQ 

this  Act  (except  under  section  214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
24 

assistance  to  any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  appro- 
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priate  steps,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963 — 

“  (A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other  than  to  United  States 
installations  in  Cuba)  — 

“  (i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“  (ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  ammunition  and 
implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petro¬ 
leum,  transportation  materials  of  strategic  value,  or 
items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war,  or 

“(iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities, 

so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime ;  and 
“(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities  from  Cuba  (other  than  from  United  States 
installations  in  Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by 
the  Castro  regime.” 

Sec.  305.  Section  620  (e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
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of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  suspension  of  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  clause  (2) ,  immediately  after  “operational  con¬ 
ditions,”,  insert  “or  has  taken  other  actions,”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for 
such  property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange  equivalent  to  the  full  value 
thereof”. 

Sec.  306.  Section  620  (f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  certain  assistance  to  Communist  countries,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  after 
“Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics”  the  following:  “(in 
eluding  its  captive  constituent  republics)  ”. 

Sec.  307.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

“  (i)  No  assistance  shall  he  provided  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  he  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against— 
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“(1)  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  he  has  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  this  Act. 

“  (j)  jNo  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 
Indonesia  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Delations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia 
under  this  Act. 

“  (k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1964  or  other  general  legislation,  during  the  calendar 
year  1964,  authorizing  additional  appropriations  to  carry 
out  programs  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  no  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  con- 


20 

1  struction  of  any  productive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which 

2  the  aggregate  value  of  such  assistance  to  be  furnished  by 

3  the  United  States  will  exceed  $100,000,000.  No  other 

4  provision  of  this  Act  shall  he  construed  to  authorize  the 

5  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

6  “  (1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act 

7  after  December  31,  1964,  to  the  government  of  any  less 
3  developed  country  which  has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
9  ment  with  the  President  to  institute  the  investment  guaranty 

10  program  under  section  221(b)  (1)  of  this  Act,  providing 

11  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  under 

12  subparagraph  (A),  and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under 

13  subpa.ragra.ph  (B) ,  of  such  section  221  (b)  (1) . 

14  “  (m)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

15  for  the  construction  or  operation  of  any  productive  enter- 

16  prise  in  any  country  unless  the  President  determines  that 

17  similar  productive  enterprises  within  the  United  States  are 

18  operating  at  a  substantial  portion  of  their  capacity  and  that 

19  such  assistance  will  not  result  in  depriving  such  United 
w  States  enterprises  of  their  reasonable  share  of  world  markets. 

91 

The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Belations  Committee 

99 

and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 

90 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 

9zt 

informed  of  assistance  furnished  under  this  Act  for  the 
2*5 

construction  or  operation  of  productive  enterprises  in  all 
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countries,  including  specifically  the  numbers  of  such  enter¬ 
prises,  the  types  of  such  enterprises,  and  the  locations  of 
such  enterprises. 

(n)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  section 
201,  211,  or  251  of  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any 
country  which  does  not  agree  to  permit  such  reviews,  in¬ 
spections,  and  audits  by  the  United  States  as  the  President 
may  require  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such 
assistance  is  being  administered  within  the  recipient  countrv 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  furnished.” 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  308.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  strike  out  “two  shall 
have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “one  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  strike  out  “nine”  and 
substitute  “ten”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “paragraphs  (2) 
and”  and  substitute  “paragraph”. 
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(b)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates  to  experts, 
consultants,  and  retired  officers,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor  shall 
such  service”  and  substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as 
an  expert  or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not”. 

(c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  missions  and  staffs 
abroad,  add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States 
citizen  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a  United 
States  Government  employee  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any  successor  Com¬ 
mittee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  said 
Committee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Such  person  may  receive  such  compensation  and 
allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  authorized  for  a  chief 
of  mission,  class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the 
President  may  determine.  Such  persons  may  also,  in  the 
President’s  discretion,  receive  any  other  benefits  and  per- 
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quisites  available  under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  established  under  this 
section.” 

(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to  general  author¬ 
ities,  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (k)  : 

“  (k)  Any  cost- type  contract  or  agreement  (including 
grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university,  college, 
or  other  educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  predetermined 
fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element 
thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred.” 

(e)  Amend  section  636,  which  relates  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(h)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  (1)  countries  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies  to 
meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  services  rendered  in 
conjunction  with  such  programs,  and  (2)  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  are  utilized  to  meet  the  costs 
of  such  contractual  and  other  services.” 
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(f)  Amend  section  637  (a) ,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$53,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$54,000,000”,  respectively. 
Chapter  3— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  309.  Section  644  (f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  definition  of  defense 
services,  is  amended  by  inserting  “including  orientation” 
after  “training”  the  first  time  it  appears. 

Sec.  310.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended 
balances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law 
86-736  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  p imposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 
Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22 
U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500, 000, 000”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “$700,000,000”. 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause  “That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Latin  American  Development  and 
Chilean  Reconstruction  Act’  ”. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  101  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to  the 
sale  of  commodities  under  such  agreements  which  are  not 
less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates  legally 
obtainable  from  the  Government  or  agencies  thereof  in 
the  respective  countries.” 

(b)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  President 
shall  utilize  foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title 
in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.” 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “economic  development”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“economic  and  community  development”. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  571(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  final 
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period  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That 
in  individual  cases  when  personally  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  further  extension  may  be  made.” 

(b)  Section  911  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Sendee  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “on 
authorized  home  leave;”  the  following:  “accompanying  him 
for  representational  purposes  on  authorized  travel  within  the 
country  of  his  assignment  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment,  hut  in  no  case 
to  exceed  one  member  of  his  family;”. 

(c)  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  921(d),  re¬ 
lating  to  use  of  Government  vehicles,  and  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  after  section  913  the  following  new  section: 

“use  of  government  owned  or  leased  vehicles 
“Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914,  as  amended  (5  U.S.O.  78), 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  any  principal  officer  to  approve 
the  use  of  Government  owned  or  leased  vehicles  located  at 
his  post  for  transportation  of  United  States  Government 
employees  and  their  dependents  when  public  transportation 
is  unsafe  or  not  available.” 

,(d)  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Sendee  Act  of  1946,  as 
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amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Paet  I— Educational  Facilities 
“Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
educational  facilities  are  not  available,  or  that  existing  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  are  inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
of  American  citizens  stationed  outside  the  United  States 
engaged  in  carrying  out  Government  activities,  he  is  author¬ 
ized,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  establish,  operate, 
and  maintain  primary  schools,  and  school  dormitories  and 
related  educational  facilities  for  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  outside  the  United  States,  or  to  make  grants  of  funds 
for  such  purposes,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  educational 
facilities.  The  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act,  1926,  as  amended,  and  of  paragraphs  (h)  and  (i)  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State’,  approved  August  1, 
1956  (5  U.S.C.  170h(h)  and  170h(i)  ),  may  be  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  in  providing  assistance  for  educational 
facilities.  Assistance  may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  hiring,  transporting,  and  payment  of  teachers  and  other 
necessary  personnel.” 
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Sec.  404.  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State”,  approved 
August  1,  1956  (5  U.S.O.  170f-170t) ,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  after  section  12  the  following  new 
section  : 

“Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  established  a  working  capital 
fund  for  the  Department  of  State,  which  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses  (including  those 
authonzed  hv  the  1  oiei^n  Sei  vice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) 
and  equipment,  necessary  for  maintenance  and  operation 
in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  (l)  central 
reproduction,  editorial,  data  processing,  audiovisual,  library 
and  administrative  support  services;  (2)  central  supply 
services  for  supplies  and  equipment  (including  repairs), 
and  (3)  such  other  administrative  services  as  the  Secretarv, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines 
may  be  performed  more  advantageously  and  more  economi¬ 
cally  as  central  services.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
of  the  amount  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  supply 
inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories  on 
order,  pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
fund,  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the 
related  liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations,  together  with  any 
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appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  capital. 
Not  to  exceed  $750,000  in  net  assets  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  fund  for  purposes  of  providing  capital.  The  fund 
shall  be  reimbursed,  or  credited  with  advance  payments, 
from  applicable  appropriations  and  funds  of  the  Department 
of  State,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  other  sources  author¬ 
ized  by  law,  for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will 
approximate  the  expense  of  operations,  including  accrual 
of  annual  leave  and  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  fund.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other  receipts 
from  sale  or  exchange  of  property  or  in  payment  for  loss  or 
damage  to  property  held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  of  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  earnings  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  fund.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the  fund.” 

Sec.  405.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  parliamentary  conferences  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization”,  approved  July  11,  1956 
(70  Stat.  523),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  not 
to  exceed  eighteen  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed 


30 


1  to  meet  jointly  and  annually  with  representative  parliamen- 

2  tary  groups  from  other  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty 

3  Organization)  members,  for  discussion  of  common  problems 

4  in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in 

5  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  August  23,  1963. 

Attest:  RALPH  R,  ROBERTS, 

Clerk . 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reported  bill  \o  prohibit  registration  of  pesticides 

under  protest.  Senate  committee  vot^€  to  report  (Oct.  18)  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  Senate  committee  reported  bill  for  establishment  of  Ozark  National  Rivers 
recreation  area.  Sen.  Proxmire  expressed  concern\ver  possible  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia.  Sen.  McCarthy  inserted  intern  supporting  a  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  Both 
Houses  received  President's  report  on  operation  of  tr^de  agreements  program. 


SENATE 

PESTICIDES.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with'' amendment 
S.  1605,  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  RodenticiHe  Act  so 
as  t j6  provide  for  labeling  of  economic  poisons  with  registration  numbers  to 
eliminate  registration  under  protest  (S.  Rept.  573).  p.  18839 

.^CREATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  ametvdment 
S.  16,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ozark  National  Rivers,  Mo., 
recreation  area  which  would  include  certain  national  forest  lands  (S.  Rept. 
575).  p.  18839 


3.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (on  Oct.  18,  during  adjournment) 


voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  for  1964.  The  "Daily  Digest"  includes  a  table  comparing 
funds  requested  by  the  President,  authorized  by  the  House,  and  approved  by 
the  committee,  p.  D824 


WATER  RESOURCES;  RESEARCH.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committed  reported 
with  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  49,  to  authorize  Interior  to  carry  out  ayprogram  for 
control  of  phreatophytes  along  the  Pecos  River  channel,  N.  Mex.  arfd  Tex 
(S.  Rept.  V2).  p.  18839 


RECLAMATION,  ihe  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  S.  26,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  Dixie  reclamation  project,  Utah 
(S.  Rept.  574).  V  18839  7 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION^  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  with  amendment 

H.  R.  6500,  to  authorize  construction  at  military  installations  (S.  Rept.  571) 
p.  18839  x  ' 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Both  House^\received  from  the  President  the  annual  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program  /H.  Doc.  170) (pp.  18837-8, 

Presfdent  stated  that  U.  S.  exports  have  reached  a  new  high 
of  $20.9  billion  ($4.5  billionWjre  than  our  imports),  that  there  was  "further 
reeing  of  trade  in  agriculture ,\iielping  y. S.  farm  exports  to  hold  their  own 
at  the  $5  billion  mark",  that  theNnext  rdund  of  negotiations  under  the  GATT 
can  lead  to  an  expansion  of  free  ^rltTtrade  in  all  products  and  in  all 
directions"  and  can  "help  deal  with  O^e  problem  of  agricultural  protectionism 
and  the  dilemma  of  hunger  and  glut^/a^d  that  the  U.  S.  will  continue  to 
press  for  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  that  hinder  our  exports. 


WHEAT;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Proxdiire  expressed  concern  over  possible  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia,  contended  th/t  she  needed  wKeat  "in  order  to  keep  its  heavy 
commitments  to  its  satellited  in  Eastern  Euro\  and  Cuba,"  and  inserted  a 
table  on  Soviet  exports  and  imports  of  grain  from  1958  to  1962.  pp.  18851-2 
Sen.  McCarthy  inserte/ an  article  stating  tha\the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference  endorsed  a  sale  of  wheat  to  RussiaNand  Soviet  satellite 
countries  at  its  recejtft  board  of  directors  meeting.  \j>.  18898 


TRANSPORTATION.  Sy(.  Lausche  expressed  concern  that  th^VGreat  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  yds  presently  realizing  only  a  modest  proportion  of  available 
traffic  despite/abundant  economic  activity,"  and  stated  ti\t  the  Seaway  has 

PP°V18849a50/  6Xpensive  rate  for  the  fairs'  produce,  particularly  grain. 


WATER  RESOURCES;  WILDLIFE.  Sen.  Gruening  discussed  the  effects  o\  water  re- 

S°U~e^l0pment  projects  on  the  development  and  maintenance  of\aterfoul 
pp.  18-928-9 


CIVJL  DEFENSE.  Received  from  the  Defense  Department  a  report  on  propeA. 

-quisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
Jefense.  p.  18838 


Received  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  a  publication, 
All-_.lectric  Homes,  Annual  Bills,  January  1,  1963."  p.  18838 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  passed  bills  to:  Prohibit  registration  of  pesticides  under 
protest;  establish  Ozark  National  Riyers  recitation  area.  Senate  committee 
reported  foreign  aid  authorization  /ill.  Sen\Proxmire  inserted  Berle  article 
opposing  increased  foreign  trade  with  Russia.  Sen.  Saltonstall  criticized 
increased  wool  imports.  House  qdmmittee  voted  t\report  bill  to  implement 
International  Coffee  Agreement, 


SENATE 

1.  PESTICIDES.  P/ssed  as  reported  S.  l6o5,  to  amend  the  FederaY.  Insecticide,  Fung¬ 
icide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  labeling  of  Y^onomic  poisons 
with  registration  numbers  to  eliminate  registration  under  protect,  pp.  19080-3 


2.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R,  7885, 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  (s.  Rept.  588).  p.  19028 

Sen.  Gruening  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill, 
p.  19028  -  _ _ _ 


CREATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  16,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of\  ;he 
Ozark  National  Rivers,  Mo.,  recreation  area  which  would  include  certain  na  lional 
forest  lands,  pp.  19075-8 


L.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  6500,  to  authorize  construction' 
at  military  installations.  Conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  190L6-53,  1908U-95 
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5.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  J*  Res.  1*9,  to  authorize  Interior  to 
carry  out  a  program  for  control  of  phreatophytes  along  the  Pecos  River  cham 

VN.  Mex.  and  Tex.  pp.  19099-100 

Sen.  Burdick  inserted  an  editorial  and  article  commending  the  Bureau/of 
Reclamation  for  water  resource  development  work  in  N.  Dak.  and  throughout  the 
U.  S,.  pp.  1903£-6 

6.  FOREIGN  'sHtADE.  Sen.  Saltonstall  expressed  concern  over  the  economic  Effects  of 

increased  imports  on  domestic  industries,  particularly  the  wool  inmstry,  and 
urged  tha\these  economic  factors  be  taken  into  consideration  by/our  represen¬ 
tatives  in  future  trade  negotiations,  pp.  190^6-9 

Sen.  Jav^ts  stated  that  the  President  has  notified  American  industry  that 
almost  the  entire  U.  S.  tariff  list  would  be  subject  to  major  reductions  in  the 
forthcoming  GAT^n negotiations,  and  he  inserted  several  articles  discussing  the 
negotiations.  pp\l903U-5 

Sen.  Lausche  stated  that  he  was  " apprehensive  aboufe^  the  purpose  and  possi¬ 
ble  results  of  the  Soviet-proposed  United  Nations  International  Trade  Conference 
which  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Geneva  early  next  year/”  and  raised  several 
questions  he  felt  shoulckbe  explored  before  such  a  /Conference  is  held.  p.  19030 

7.  DAIRY  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Proxmi^e  inserted  a  newsletter  stating  that  Secretary  Free¬ 

man  has  announced  that  several  dairy  exporting/na ti ons  have  agreed  to  a  tempo- 
raiy  limit  on  dairy  shipments Nk)  the  U.  S,  ana  that  if  these  arrangements  do 
not  hold  imports  to  the  indicated  levels,  adtion  will  be  initiated  under  Sec.  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  for  mor4  effective  controls,  p.  19061 

8.  WHEAT;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen,  Proxmire  in^Crted  an  article  by  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr., 

stating  that  while  he  thought  the  "wMat  deal  justifiable"  with  Russia,  he  was 
opposed  to  expanded  trade  with  Russia,  and  raising  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  enlarged  trade  would  "merely  give  thev Soviert  Union  more  resources  to  fight 
our  friends  and  ourselves."  pp./19066-8 

9.  LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insula^  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 

2073,  to  place  certain  submerged  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Js'lands,  and  American  S^moa  (S.  Rept.  £89).  p.  19028 

10.  TRANSPORTATION*  Sen.  Mansfield  urged  that  boxcars  otoned  by  western  railroads, 

and  now  being  used  by  eastern  railroads,  be  returned immediately  so  that  they 
would  be  available  fpi*  shipment  of  agricultural  commodities,  p.  19030 

11.  ELECTRIFICATION.  sCn •  Metcalf  commended  the  installation  <bf  electric  power 

facilities  in  the  Yaak  Valley,  Mont*,  and  inserted  an  article,  "What  Low-Cost 
Power  Means  to  Western  Montana."  pp.  19037-9  ^ 

12.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE.  Sen.  McGee  inserted  an  article  reviewing  failures  An  the 

Communist  tfor Id,  including  references  to  agriculture,  pp.  190Ul-v 

Sen./Curtis  inserted  an  address  by  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  £he  United 
States  discussing  relations  between  Russia  and  Communist  China,  inciting  a  com¬ 
parison  of  agricultural  policies  in  the  two  countries,  pp*  19061i~6 

13*  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Sen.  Lausche  expressed  his  opposition  to  proposed  FederalVpay 
increases •  pp.  19030-1 

IDLIFE.  Sen.  Yarborough  urged  that  the  U*  S.  take  the  lead  in  convening  an 
International  Conference  to  initiate  cooperative  action  furthering  worldwide 
wildlife  conservation,  pp.  190U2—U 
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Mr.  Fulbright,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

-• 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  7885] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  H.R.  7885,  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  the  bill  favorably  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  and  recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

1.  MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
those  parts  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  which  are  on  an  annual 
basis.  These  are  development  grants,  international  organizations 
and  programs,  supporting  assistance,  contingency  fund,  military 
assistance,  and  AID  administrative  expenses.  For  these  purposes 
the  bill  authorizes  total  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1964  of  not  to 
exceed  $2,288,050,000,  a  reduction  of  $302,250,000  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  request.  As  approved  by  the  committee,  the  bill  will  sup¬ 
port  an  appropriation  of  $4,202,365,000  for  the  total  program,  com¬ 
pared  to  $4,529,615,000  requested  by  the  administration. 

The  bill  also  makes  several  major  alterations  in  legislative  direc¬ 
tives  concerning  the  foreign  aid  program. 

2.  WHAT  THE  BILL  PROVIDES 

The  table  on  page  2  compares  the  appropriations  authorized  by  the 
committee  in  the  bill  with  the  authorization  and  appropriations  re¬ 
quests  of  the  executive  branch  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  with  the 
amounts  authorized  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 


l 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  19  63 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963 


Administration  request 

House  bill 

Senate  Foreign 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

Committee 

Pt.  I — Economic  assistance: 

Ch.  2— Development  assistance: 

Title  I— Development  loans _ 

Title  II- 

(•) 

$1, 060,  000,  000 

$900, 000,  000 

(*) 

Development  grants  (sec. 

212) _ 

Schools  and  hospitals  (sec. 

$257, 000, 000 

257. 000, 000 

217, 000, 000 

$225, 000, 000 

214(c)) - 

(5) 

21, 600,  000 

10, 000, 000 

(*) 

Schools  and  hospitals  (for- 

e  ign  currency)  (sec .  21 4(d) ) . 

(5) 

4, 690.  000 

2. 000. 000 

(') 

Title  VI— Alliance  for  Progress. 

(3) 

650.  000,  000 

450. 000. 000 

1  650. 000, 000 

Ch .  3 —International  organizations- 

136,  050.  000 

136,  050.  000 

136.  050. 000 

136,  050,  000 

Ch.  4— Supporting  assistance _ . 

435,  000,  000 

435,  000, 000 

380.  000, 000 

400.  000.  000 

Ch.  5 — Contingency  fund . 

300,  000,  000 

300.  000.  000 

150. 000. 000 

175,000, 000 

Pt.  II — Military  assistance.  .  . 

Pt.  Ill — Administration: 

1, 405, 000, 000 

1,405,000,000 

1, 000,  000, 000 

1, 300, 000, 000 

Ch.  2 — Administrative  expenses: 

AID  (sec.  637(a)) _ 

57, 250,  000 

57,  250. 000 

54. 000, 000 

52,  000,  000 

State  (see.  637(b)) _ 

(5) 

3, 025,  000 

(8) 

(e) 

Pt.  IV — Other  laws:  Latin  American 

development . . 

200,  000, 000 

200, 000, 000 

200, 000, 000 

175, 000, 000 

1  Existing  law  authorizes  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  with  unappropriated 
portions  additive  to  following  years. 

2  No  change  in  existing  law. 

3  1962  act  authorized  $600,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966  with  unappropriated  portions 
lapsing.  Fiscal  year  1964  request  includes  authorization  for  carryover  of  unappropriated  portions.  Total 
authorization  request  is  thus  $675,000,000  ($75,000,000  unappropriated  against  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1963  plus  $600,000,000  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1964.) 

approved  carryover  of  unappropriated  portions  of  prior  authorizations  to  extent  of 
$50,000,000.  See  footnote  3. 

a  ?rxis*in^  *aw  authorizes  “such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time.’* 

6  No  change  in  existing  law. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  these  major  provisions : 

(1) .  A  separate,  continuing  authorization  is  established  for  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  funds  to  assist  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries, 
and  hospitals  abroad.  Assistance  to  such  schools  and  libraries  has 
hitherto  been  made  available  from  general  economic  aid  funds. 

(2)  The  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount  of  specific  risk  guarantees 
that  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  is  raised  from  $1.3  billion  to 
$2.5  billion,  and  the  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount  of  guarantees  for 
housing  projects  in  Latin  America  is  raised  from  $60  million  to  $150 
million. 

(3)  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  is  amended  to  authorize  the 
President  to  extend  most-favored-nation  treatment  to  any  Communist 
country  or  area  when  he  determines  that  such  action  is  important  to 
the  U.S.  national  interest  and  would  promote  the  independence  of 
that  country  or  area  from  domination  or  control  by  international  com¬ 
munism  and  reports  this  determination  to  Congress.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  enable  the  President  to  extend  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  imports  from  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

(4)  Loan  terms  are  hardened  by  a  requirement  of  minimum  interest 
of  2  percent  and  maximum  maturity  of  35  years  including  a  grace 
period  of  5  years  during  which  there  will  be  a  minimum  interest  of 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  and  no  repayment  of  principal. 

( 5)  Tighter  restrictions  are  imposed  with  respect  to  aid  to  economi¬ 
cally  developed  countries,  to  countries  whose  ships  and  aircraft  engage 
in  trade  with  Cuba,  to  projects  which  compete  with  private  enterprise, 
to  projects  which  cost,  more  than  $100  million,  and  to  Latin  American 
governments  which  have  come  to  power  through  illegal  means. 
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(6)  Fish  are  made  available  for  the  food-for-peace  program. 

(7)  The  importance  of  private  enterprise  as  a  factor  in  economic 
development  is  reemphasized. 

(8)  The  provisions  of  section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  (the  Hickenlooper  amendment),  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  American  business  abroad  from  expropriation  or  discrimination, 
are  tightened  and  broadened. 

3.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

On  April  2,  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  (II.  Doc.  94,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  and  on  April  4  Senator 
Fulbright  introduced  by  request  the  administration  bill,  S.  1276,  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  committee  formally  opened  hearings  on  the  bill  on  June  11 
|  with  the  appearance  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  In  all,  the 
f  committee  held  9  days  of  hearings  in  both  public  and  executive  ses¬ 
sions.  These  have  been  published  in  one  volume,  with  deletions  for 
security  purposes,  and  are  available  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  general  public.  The  complete  executive  hearings,  as  well  as  other 
classified  data  submitted  by  the  executive  branch,  are  available  to  Sen¬ 
ators  in  the  committee  room. 

Following  Secretary  Rusk,  the  committee  heard  testimony  from 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor;  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  David  E.  Bell. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  branch  witnesses  the  committee  heard 
testimony  from  Senator  Jacob  Iv.  Javits,  of  New  York,  Senator  Ken¬ 
neth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York,  Senator  Jack  Miller,  of  Iowa,  Senator 
Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana,  and  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of 
Kentucky. 

The  committee  also  heard  testimony  from  a  number  of  public  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Chairman  of  the  President’s 
Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free  World,  and  George 
Meany,  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  a  member  of  the  Clay 
^  Committee.  Other  public  witnesses  included  representatives  of: 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

International  Economic  Policy  Association. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Committee  for  a  Review  of  Our  China  Policy. 

John  Andresen  &  Co. 

General  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Kingdom  of  Yemen. 

Rolled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Association. 

Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF. 

National  Council  on  the  Facts  of  Overpopulation. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 
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In  addition,  statements  were  received  for  the  record  from: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

Hamilton  A.  Long,  New  York  City. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

As  in  past  years,  the  nongovernmental  testimony  was  predominant¬ 
ly  favorable  to  the  foreign  assistance  program,  though  several  specific 
suggestions  were  made  for  changes. 

On  July  15  the  committee  began  marking  up  the  bill  in  executive 
session.  During  this  meeting  and  subsequent  meetings  on  July  16,  18, 
19,  22,  23,  and  30,  August  2,  October  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17,  and 
18  the  committee  considered  the  bill  section  by  section,  along  with 
amendments  proposed  by  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  also  heard  addi¬ 
tional  testimony  from  the  executive  branch.  On  October  18,  the  com¬ 
mittee  voted  to  report  favorably  the  House  bill  (H.B.  7885)  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

4.  COMMITTEE  COMMENTS 

To  a  limited  extent,  the  effectiveness  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
depends  upon  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Beyond  the  necessarily  broad  specifications  of  the  law  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  depends  upon  the  skill  and  sophistication,  the 
judgment  and  farsightedness  of  those  in  the  executive  branch  who 
administer  the  program.  In  this  respect  the  enactment  of  the  annual 
foreign  aid  bill  is  an  act  of  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  its  executors. 

In  the  past  the  committee  has  been  disappointed  by  certain  aspects 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  There  have  been  instances  of  failure  and 
inefficiency  in  the  field,  administrative  and  organizational  shortcom¬ 
ings,  imbalances  in  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  aid  extended  to  certain 
countries,  overgenerosity  to  some  recipients  and  the  neglect  of  other, 
more  deserving  recipients,  the  proliferation  of  aid  programs — es¬ 
pecially  military  aid  programs — to  an  ever  growing  number  of  coun¬ 
tries,  and  inexplicable  delays  in  terminating  assistance  to  countries 
which  no  longer  need  it  or  which  have  failed  to  make  productive  use 
of  it. 

These  disappointments  have  been  overweighed  in  the  past  by  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  to  the  committee  that,  despite  failures,  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  generally  successful  in  strengthening  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  So  long — and  only  so  long — as  the  program  appears  to  be 
achieving  its  broad  objectives,  the  committee  will  continue  to  endorse 
the  act  of  faith  which  this  legislation  embodies. 

The  committee  believes  that  significant  improvements  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  have  been  achieved  in  recent  years.  It  is  impressed  with 
the  high  degree  of  concentration  which  has  been  achieved  for  both 
economic  and  military  assistance  and  it  generally  concurs  with  the 
executive  branch  in  the  areas  which  have  been  selected  for  concentra¬ 
tion.  The  committee  has  repeatedly  recommended  greater  selectivity 
in  the  past  and  it  notes  with  satisfaction  that  80  percent  of  all  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  now  goes  to  only  20  countries  and  that  military 
assistance  is  even  more  concentrated. 
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The  committee  is  less  impressed  with  the  case  made  by  the  executive 
branch  for  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  aid  programs,  even  on  a  small 
scale,  in  virtually  every  underdeveloped  country  in  the  free  world 
and  in  a  few  developed  or  relatively  developed  countries.  The  com- 
mittee  sees  little  merit  in  aid  programs  whose  sole  or  major  justifica¬ 
tion  is  the  maintenance  of  a  U.S.  “presence”  or  the  demonstration  of 
U.S.  “interest.”  It  is  equally  unenthusiastic  about  aid  programs, 
both  military  and  economic,  whose  major  purpose  is  to  provide  an 

alternative  to  Soviet  bloc  aid.  .  .  .  ,  .  ■ , 

The  committee  gave  attention  to  the  impact  of  the  foreign  am 
program  on  the  balance  of  payments  and  on  the  budget.  Taking  t  ie 
program  as  a  whole,  only  about  10  percent  of  foreign  aid  expendi¬ 
tures  are  reflected  in  the  balance  of  payments.  The  remainder— 
almost  all  of  the  military  and  about  80  percent  of  the  economic— is 
spent  in  the  United  States.  The  impact  on  the  budget  is  more  direct. 
However,  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1964  will  account  for  only  about  4  or 
5  percent  of  all  U.S.  Government  expenditures.  If  the  program  did 
not  exist,  other  expenditures,  particularly  military,  would  need  to 
be  increased.  Furthermore,  a  considerable  part  of  the  program,  in 
reo-ard  to  its  effect  both  on  the  balance  of  payments  and  on  the 
budo-et,  is  properly  considered  as  an  investment  rather  than  a  cash 
outflow  with  no  return.  More  than  half  of  economic  assistance  is 
in  the  form  of  dollar  repayable  loans.  Beyond  this,  to  the  degree 
that  the  program  is  successful  in  stimulating  economic  development 
abroad,  it  can  be  expected  to  create  expanded  opportunities  for  private 

trade  in  the  future.  .  .  .  ,  .  ..  , 

The  committee  is  encouraged  by  administrative  and  organizationa 
improvements  in  the  Agency  for  International  Development.  More 
economical  and  efficient  administration  has  been  achieved  in  some  o 
the  overseas  aid  missions  and  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  total 
number  of  AID  employees  overseas.  The  committee  notes  with  ap¬ 
proval  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  consolidation  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  support  for  missions  in  the  field  for  AID,  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  and  the  Department  of  State.  The  committee  hopes 
that  this  trend  will  be  continued,  not  only  in  the  field  but  also  in 
Washington,  and  that  more  will  be  done  to  consolidate  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  assistance  programs  as  between  AID  and  the 
Department  of  State  in  Washington.  Finally,  the  committee  wishes 
to  express  its  confidence  in  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  tor 
International  Development,  David  E.  Bell. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  believes  that  major  changes  remain  to 
be  made  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  In  fact,  the  committee  gave 
serious  consideration  to  an  amendment  which  would  have  terminated 
the  program  in  its  present  form  June  30,  1965  so  that  both  the  Con- 
oress  and  the  administration  could  consider  a  major  reorganization  and 
reorientation  of  the  program  prior  to  that  date.  The  committee 
refrained  from  adopting  this  amendment  m  the  expectation,  which  it 
hopes  will  not  prove  unjustified,  that  the  administration  will  submit 
a  fiscal  year  1965  program  to  Congress  which  has  been  revamped  in 
major  respects.  Specifically,  the  committee  believes  that  countries 
which  can  take  care  of  themselves  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
program,  that  even  more  selectivity  among  countries  should  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  that  prompt  and  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  a 
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greatly  increased  utilization  of  multilateral  agencies,  such  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  its  subsidi¬ 
aries  notably  the  International  Development  Association. 

FREE  WORLD  AID  PROGRAMS 

Significant,  although  not  yet  adequate,  progress  has  been  made  in 
securing  the  participation  of  the  developed  nations  of  the  free  world 
in  a  coordinated  program  of  assistance  to  the  less  developed  nations. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  other  U.S.  assistance,  the 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe  recovered  their  economic  strength 
after  World  War  II  and  went  on  to  achieve  unprecedented  heights  of 
prosperity  and  productivity.  They  are  now  capable  of  carrying  out 
major  foreign  aid  programs  of  their  own  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States.  Most  of  them  have  acknowledged  their  responsibility 
to  do  so.  Their  commitment  thus  far,  however,  has  been  more  im¬ 
pressive  in  principle  than  in  practice  although  the  level  of  their  par¬ 
ticipation  has  been  rising. 

The  flow  of  bilateral  foreign  aid  funds  from  other  industrialized 
countries  is  currently  on  the  order  of  $2  billion  a  year  in  net  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  amount,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  is  well  below 
their  capacity.  Moreover,  the  effort  is  an  uneven  one,  with  some  na¬ 
tions,  notably  France,  mounting  major  foreign  aid  programs  and  others 
making  only  token  contributions.  In  addition,  the  terms  of  aid  offered 
by  some  of  our  free  world  partners  are  markedly  illiberal. 

A  successful  foreign  aid  effort  on  the  part  of  the  rich  nations  of  the 
free  world  must  be  a  cooperative  effort.  The  United  States  joined  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  and  its  De¬ 
velopment  Assistance  Committee  in  1961  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  these  bodies  would  generate  greatly  expanded  free  world  economic 
cooperation,  both  in  trade  between  the  members  themselves  and  in  their 
common  obligation  to  the  less  developed  nations.  Although  the 
optimism  of  1961  has  been  proven  excessive,  the  committee  continues  to 
hope  and  expect  that  our  free  world  partners  will  join  with  us  in  an 
adequate  cooperative  program  of  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Our  efforts  thus  far 
toward  this  objective  have  not  been  a  failure.  Neither  have  they  been 
a  success.  In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  the  other  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  have  made  only  modest  contributions  in  an  area  where  success 
requires  great  and  generous  contributions. 

The  overall  objective  of  foreign  aid  is  to  help  create  conditions  in 
the  world  under  which  free  societies  can  survive  and  prosper.  Our 
partners  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  have  no  less  at  stake  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this,  objective  than  does  the  United  States.  It.  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  a  political  objective,  one  which  is  rooted  in  the  vital  interests  of 
the  free  societies,  both  as  separate  nations  and  as  an  interdependent 
community. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCIES 

The  principal  international  financial  institutions  providing  capital 
assistance  to  the  developing  countries  are  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  its  affiliates,  the  International 
Development  Association  and  the  International  Finance  Corporation; 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank;  and  the  Development  Fund 
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and  European  Investment  Bank  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity. 

These  institutions  have  made  a  modest  but  constructive  contra- 
bution  to  developing  countries.  Their  total  commitments,  however, 
were  only  $1.2  billion  in  1962  and  their  net  disbursements  for  that  year 
were  only  $421  million.  .  .  . 

The  international  agencies  possess  certain  assets  which  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  attain  in  bilateral  aid  programs.  They  are 
unusually  qualified  to  make  or  deny  a  loan  on  its  financial  and  develop¬ 
mental  merits.  As  Eugene  Black  remarked  to  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  World  Bank  last  year  in  discussing  the  Bank  and  the 
International  Development  Association : 

Because  they  are  known  to  have  no  ulterior  motive,  they  can 
exert  more  influence  over  the  use  of  a  loan  than  is  possible  for 
a  bilateral  lender;  they  can  insist  that  the  projects  for  which 
they  lend  are  established  on  a  sound  basis,  and — most  im¬ 
portant— tliev  can  make  their  lending  conditional  upon  com¬ 
mensurate  efforts  being  made  by  the  recipient  country  itself. 

In  view  of  the  positive  advantages  of  development  lending  through 
international  institutions,  the  committee  strongly  recommends  that 
the  executive  branch  give  careful  consideration  to  using  the  authority 
contained  in  section  205  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  whereby  up  to 
10  percent  of  development  loan  funds  may  be  lent  to  the  International 
Development  Association  for  relending. 

5.  SUBSTANTIVE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Part  I 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  POLICY  (SEC.  101) 

The  bill  repeals  section  101  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which 
provides  that  Part  I  of  that  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  of  1961.”  The  bill  (sec.  201)  likewise  repeals 
section  501  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  Part  II  may  be  cited  as  the 
“International  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961.  Both  of  these  parts 
one  dealing  with  economic  assistance  and  the  other  with  military  assist¬ 
ance — are  in  the  same  act  which  is  designated  in  its  entirety  as  the 
“Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.”  It  is  unnecessary  and  confusing 
to  cite  acts  within  acts,  and  the  separate  titles  are  therefore  repealed. 

The  bill  also  makes  some  changes  in  the  statement  of  policy  in  sec¬ 
tion  102  of  the  act.  The  statement  now  says,  among  other  things,  that 
assistance  “should  emphasize  long-range  development  assistance  as  the 
primary  instrument  of  *  *  *  growth.”  The  word  “should”  is  changed 
to  “shall”  to  conform  to  other  clauses  in  the  same  sentence  setting 
forth  various  criteria  for  economic  assistance. 

A  second  change  in  the  policy  statement  is  designed  to  emphasize 
the  role  of  foreign  private  enterprise.  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
policy  statement  in  the  existing  law  urges  “that  all  other  countries  able 
to  contribute  join  in  a  common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  This  sentence  is  amended  to  include  a  reference 
to  private  enterprise  within  such  other  countries. 

Finally,  a  new  paragraph  is  added  to  the  policy  statement  to  deal 
with  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
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This  new  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  authorized  by 
this  act  should  be  extended  to  or  withheld  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Vietnam,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
to  further  the  objectives  of  victory  in  the  war  against  com¬ 
munism  and  the  return  to  their  homeland  of  Americans  in¬ 
volved  in  that  struggle. 

This  new  paragraph  reflects  the  committee’s  conviction  that  stabi¬ 
lization  of  the  political  situation  in  Vietnam  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  for  winning  the  war  against  the  Communist  guerrillas.  The 
committee  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still  pending  before  if 
Senate  Resolution  196  calling  for  discontinuance  of  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  unless  the  Vietnamese  Government  puts  needed  reforms  into 
effect.  If  the  political  situation  in  South  Vietnam  deteriorates  further 
to  the  detriment  of  the  war  effort,  the  committee  will  be  disposed 
to  give  further  consideration  to  the  more  drastic  steps  called  for  by 
Senate  Resolution  196. 


CHAPTER  2.  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND  (SEC.  102) 

Development  loams 

The  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  to  section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  which  deals  with  the  general  authority  of  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund. 

The  new  subsection  requires,  as  a  condition  precedent  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans,  a  finding  by  the  President  that  the  project  for  which  the 
loan  is  requested  is  taken  into  account  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  requesting  country,  including  an  analysis  of  current  human  and 
material  resources,  a  projection  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  with  respect  to  the  overall  economic  development  of  the  requesting 
country,  and  specifically  providing  for  appropriate  participation  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  insure  that  the  projects  for  which  de¬ 
velopment  loans  are  made  are  directly  relevant  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  especially  that  such  projects  can  be  supported  by  the  bor¬ 
rowing  country’s  available  human  and  material  resources.  The  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  through  this  amendment  to  avoid  situations  in  which 
loans  are  made  for  projects  beyond  the  technical  and  managerial 
capacities  of  the  borrowing  country. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  this  amendment  to  encourage  the  greatest 
feasible  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  such  projects,  where 
appropriate. 

International  Development  Association 

Section  205  of  the  existing  law  authorizes  the  President  to  lend  up 
to  10  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for  development  loans  to  the 
International  Development  Association.  The  authority  is  permissive 
and  is  conditioned  upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that  such 
a  procedure  would  more  effectively  serve  the  purposes  of  economic 
development. 

The  committee  noted  with  concern  that  none  of  this  authority  has 
been  used.  In  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  the  International  De- 
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velopment  Association  has  compiled  a  commendable  record  of  lending 
on  easy  terms  and  conditions  for  economic  development  projects  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  It  has  long  been  the  committee’s  view  that 
the  long-term  objectives  of  tine  United  States  are  better  served  through 
multilateral  rather  than  bilateral  assistance  in  many  cases.  Fewer 
short-term  political  considerations  are  involved,  and  multilateral 
agencies  are  frequently  able  to  insist  on  more  stringent  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  In  addition,  when  it  acts  through  a  multilateral  agency,  the 
United  States  pays  only  a  part,  instead  of  all,  of  the  cost  involved. 

The  committee  expresses  the  strong  hope  that  the  administration 
in  the  coming  year  will  take  advantage  of  the  authority  of  section  205 
to  channel  development  loans  through  IDA. 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  (SEC.  103) 

The  bill  authorizes  $225  million  for  development  grants  and  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  outside  of  Latin  America.  (An  additional  $75 
million  is  authorized  for  Latin  American  development  grants  and 
technical  cooperation  under  the  provisions  governing  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.)  The  authorization  of  $225  million  compares  with  $257 
million  requested  by  the  President  and  $300  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  The  appropriation  for  1963  was  $225  million.  As 
in  previous  years,  the  funds  for  fiscal  year  1964  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Development  grants  are  used  primarily  for  technical  assistance  in 
the  development  of  human  resources  necessary  for  economic  and  social 
development.  The  focus  of  development  grant  aid  is  on  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  raise  the  educational,  technical,  managerial,  and  professional 
levels  of  developing  societies.  It  is  used  to  improve  the  institutions  nec¬ 
essary  for  development ;  to  advance  programs  of  social  reform ;  to  con¬ 
duct  surveys  and  research  aimed  at  relating  human  and  material  re¬ 
sources  to  development  prospects;  and  to  assist  in  the  creation  of 
comprehensive  development  plans.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
programs  of  education,  public  administration,  health,  and  agriculture. 

Regional  'programs 

Increased  development  grants  are  proposed  by  the  executive  branch 
for  Africa  for  fiscal  year  1964.  This  reflects  the  primary  need  for  the 
development  of  human  resources  in  most  African  countries.  Many  of 
the  development  grant  and  technical  cooperation  programs  in  Africa 
have  been  initiated  since  1960  as  new  nations  have  gained  independ¬ 
ence.  The  African  programs  are  concentrated  on  education,  agricul¬ 
ture,  health,  and  public  administration.  In  several  countries  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  provided  for  the  creation  of  economic  planning  agencies. 
The  largest  African  development  grant  program  is  in  Nigeria,  where 
almost  a  half  of  the  U.S.  grants  are  used  for  strengthening  educational 
institutions. 

Development  grants  proposed  by  the  executive  branch  for  the  Near 
East  and  south  Asia  for  fiscal  year  1964  are  at  a  somewhat  higher 
level  than  those  provided  for  fiscal  year  1963.  Development  grants  in 
these  regions  have  declined  slightly  since  fiscal  year  1962,  partially 
because  certain  projects  then  financed  by  grant  aid  are  now  being 
financed  from  development  loans.  One-fourth  of  all  development 
grant  funds  in  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia  go  to  Afghanistan. 
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In  the  Far  East,  proposed  development  grants  for  fiscal  year  1964 
are  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  those  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  Several  country  programs  have  been  reduced  in  the  past  3  years, 
with  especially  sharp  drops  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam.  In  Viet¬ 
nam  the  emphasis  of  U.S.  assistance  has  been  shifted  to  security -related 
programs.  Educational,  agricultural,  and  health  programs  each  ab¬ 
sorb  approximately  one-fifth  of  U.S.  development  grants  for  the  Far 
East.  Development  grant  funds  would  also  be  available  for  re¬ 
gional  programs  in  such  fields  as  health,  education,  and  economic 
productivity. 


T  echnical  assistance 


The  development  of  human  resources  is  the  highest  priority  need  of 
most  of  the  countries  which  receive  U.S.  aid.  In  40  countries,  most 
of  which  are  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  development  grant 
and  technical  assistance  programs  account  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  total  U.S.  assistance.  In  18  of  these  countries,  U.S.  aid  consists 
entirely  of  technical  assistance. 

In  more  advanced  countries,  such  as  India  and  Pakistan,  most 
U.S.  assistance  is  through  loan  programs,  and  development  grants 
for  technical  assistance  comprise  only  a  small  fraction  of  U.S.  aid. 

The  committee  regards  technical  assistance  as  a  transitional  form 
of  aid,  designed  to  help  lay  the  foundations  for  economic  development. 
It  should  emphasize  high  priority  needs  of  developing  countries. 
The  committee  shares  the  view  of  the  Clay  Committee  that  “such 
programs  should  be  of  specific  and  limited  duration,  fixed  as  they 
are  started  and  scheduled  for  completion  or  turnover  to  the 
recipient  country.”  The  committee  notes  with  satisfaction  that  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  was  ended  in  Japan  in  fiscal  year  1961;  in  Israel, 
Spain,  and  Greece  in  fiscal  year  1962,  and  in  Lebanon  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  committee  that  the  termination 
of  other  technical  assistance  programs  will  prove  feasible  in  fiscal  year 


< 


1964. 


In  accordance  with  the  committee’s  views  that  technical  assistance 
programs  should  be  of  fixed  and  limited  duration,  section  211(a)  of 
the  Act,  which  deals  with  general  authority  for  development  grants 
and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  to  specify  that  no  program 
of  technical  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  in  the  absence  of  a  prior 
commitment  by  the  recipient  country  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
continuation  and  financing  of  the  program  at  the  end  of  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  7  years  unless  the  program  is  scheduled  for  earlier 
completion.  In  specifying  7  years  as  a  mandatory  maximum  period 
for  contributions  by  the  United  States  to  any  specific  technical  assist¬ 
ance  activity,  the  committee  emphasizes  that  it  regards  this  period 
as  an  outside  limitation  on  U.S.  participation.  In  general,  the  com¬ 
mittee  expects  technical  assistance  programs  to  be  terminated  in  a 
considerably  shorter  time,  with  3  years  to  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable 
average  period.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  technical  assistance 
activities  in  a  given  country  are  to  come  to  an  end  within  the  stated 
time  period,  but  that  no  specific  activity  is  to  be  continued  beyond 
the  limit. 

Under  section  621  of  the  Act  the  executive  branch  is  required  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  “utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  facilities  and  resources  of  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies 
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with  primary  responsibilities  for  domestic  programs  in  such  fields.” 
Under  this  provision  AID  has  signed  interagency  agreements  with 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  other  agencies,  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  assignment  of  experts  from  these  agencies  to  AID.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  continuing  and  expanded  cooperation  with  the 
domestic  agencies. 

The  committee  also  recommends  continuing  and  expanded  use  of 
nongovernmental  resources  for  technical  assistance  programs.  Valu¬ 
able  contributions  have  been  made  by  American  industry,  universities, 
and  service  organizations,  but  substantially  greater  support  for  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs  can  and  should  be  enlisted  from  these  non¬ 
governmental  sources,  especially  the  colleges  and  universities. 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad  (sec.  103(c) ) 

Section  214(a)  of  the  existing  law  authorizes  the  use  of  development 
grant  and  technical  cooperation  funds  to  aid  American-sponsored 
schools  and  libraries  abroad. 

Section  214(b)  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  as  well  as  to  help  American-sponsored  hospitals  abroad,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act  (Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951 ) . 

The  bill  makes  four  changes  in  the  existing  law,  the  combined  effect 
of  which  is  to  authorize  a  separate  appropriation  of  dollars  for  aid  to 
hospitals,  as  well  as  to  schools  and  libraries. 

The  authorization  for  appropriations  in  the  bill  is  a  continuing  one 
for  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

Under  this  authority,  the  administration  intends  to  seek  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  fiscal  1984  of  $21.8  million,  of  which  $17.8  million  would 
be  for  schools  and  libraries  and  $3.8  million  for  hospitals.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  foreign  currency  requirement  of  $4.7  million  equivalent  for 
hospitals. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  are  only  two  hospitals  involved.  One  is  the 
hospital  ship  sponsored  by  Project  HOPE,  which  it  is  contemplated 
to  aid  in  the  amount  of  $1.6  million.  The  other  is  a  300-bed  children’s 
hospital  in  Krakow,  Poland,  which  is  being  built  by  the  American 
Research  Hospital  in  Poland,  Inc.,  according  to  plans  originally  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  supervision  of  CARE.  Since  1960,  approximately 
$4.3  million  in  Polish  zlotys  has  been  appropriated  to  finance  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  an  additional  $3.9  million  in  zlotvs  will  be  requested  for  fiscal 
1964.  The  1964  dollar  appropriation  of  $2.2  million  will  be  needed  to 
finance  imported  equipment.  It  is  hoped  that  the  hospital  Avill  be 
completed  by  June  1964,  the  600th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  University  of  Krakow.  When  completed,  it  will  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Health,  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  university  and  the  American  Research  Hospital  in  Poland,  Inc., 
a  joint  Polish- American  medical  group. 

Under  the  authority  to  aid  American-sponsored  schools  and  libraries 
abroad,  eight  schools  have  been  receiving  assistance  at  the  rate  of  $5.5 
to  $6  million  a  year.  These  are  the  American  University  in  Beirut, 
American  University  of  Cairo;  Robert  College  in  Istanbul;  Athens 
College,  American  Farm  School,  Anatolia  College,  and  Pierce  College, 
all  in  Greece ;  and  the  Escuela  Agrtcola  Panamericana,  in  Honduras. 

Several  years  ago,  Congress  made  a  basic  policy  decision  that  Amer- 
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ican-sponsored  schools  abroad  are  worthy  of  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
Government  because  of  the  role  they  play  not  only  in  providing  badly 
needed  technical  training  but  also  in  spreading  American  ideals  and 
culture.  Under  this  policy,  assistance  has  been  extended  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis. 

Under  the  authority  provided  by  the  bill,  assistance  can  be  pro¬ 
gramed  over  a  longer  period  and  can  be  fitted  into  the  long-term 
financial  plans  of  the  institutions  in  question.  The  appropriation 
requested  by  the  administration  will  make  possible  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  aid,  much  of  which  will  go  for  capital  improvements.  It  is 
hoped  that  while  these  works  are  in  progress  the  institutions  in  ques¬ 
tion  can  find  other  sources  of  financing  and  can  put  themselves  on  a 
sound  long-term  financial  footing. 

The  administration  was  not  able  to  present  a  firm  program  of  aid 
to  schools  and  libraries  for  fiscal  1964.  At  the  time  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  hearings,  a  survey  mission  was  still  in  the  field.  In  any  event, 
the  language  of  the  authorizing  bill  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  ^ 
the  widest  discretion  to  Congress  in  fixing  the  precise  amount  in  the 
appropriation  bill.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  requests  which  have 
already  been  received  for  assistance  substantially  exceed  the  proposed 
appropriation. 

TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTEES  (SEC.  104) 

The  bill  increases  substantially  the  limits  in  existing  law  on  the 
face  amount  of  various  kinds  of  guarantees  which  may  be  issued 
against  certain  risks  facing  private  foreign  investment.  It  also  broad¬ 
ens  slightly  the  businesses  eligible  for  guarantees,  tightens  slightly 
the  standards  for  payment;  and  makes  some  technical  changes  in  the 
bookkeeping  provisions. 

There  are  three  types  of  guarantees  of  private  foreign  investment 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Government: 

1.  Specific  risk  guarantees  under  authority  of  section  221(b)(1)  of 
the  F oreign  Assistance  Act.  These  may  cover  currency  convertibility, 
loss  from  expropriation  or  confiscation,  or  loss  due  to  war,  revolu¬ 
tion,  or  insurrection.  The  ceiling  in  the  existing  law  on  the  face 
amount  of  such  guarantees  is  $1.3  billion.  This  is  raised  by  the  1 
bill  to  $2.5  billion.  As  of  September  30,  guarantees  outstanding  un¬ 
der  this  section  amounted  to  $915  million,  leaving  $385  million  in  issu- 
ing  authority  under  the  ceiling  in  existing  law.  However,  applica¬ 
tions  in  various  stages  of  processing  totaled  more  than  $3  billion — a 
reflection  of  the  rapidly  increasing  interest  of  private  business  in  the 
guarantee  program. 

2.  Extended  risk  guarantees  under  authority  of  section  221(b)  (2) 
of  the  F oreign  Assistance  Act.  These,  in  turn,  are  of  two  types :  guar¬ 
antees  against  loss  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing  projects  with 
appropriate  participation  by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan  risk ;  and 
coverage  up  to  75  percent  of  any  nonhousing  investment  against  such 
risks  as  the  President  may  determine.  Individual  loan  guarantees  are 
limited  to  $25  million,  and  individual  guarantees  of  other  types  are 
limited  to  $10  million.  Existing  law  provides  that  no  payment  may 
be  made  under  these  guarantees  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or 
misconduct  for  which  the  investor  is  responsible.  This  is  broadened 
by  the  bill  to  except  negligence  as  well  as  fraud  or  misconduct.  The 
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total  face  amount  of  guarantees  issued  under  this  authority  is  limited 
to  $180  million,  and  the  authority  to  issue  such  guarantee  is  limited  to 
June  30, 1964.  This  time  limit  is  extended  by  the  bill  to  June  30,  1965. 

3.  Latin  American  housing  guarantees  under  authority  of  section 
224  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  These  may  be  issued  for  pilot  or 
demonstration  housing  projects  of  types  similar  to  those  insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  suitable  to  conditions  in  Latin 
America.  The  same  risks  may  be  covered  as  under  the  extended  risk 
guarantees  described  above.  Existing  law  limits  the  outstanding  face 
amount  of  such  guarantees  to  $60  million.  The  bill  would  increase 
this  limit  to  $150  million.  As  of  the  end  of  April,  only  $1,260,000  of 
the  existing  authority  had  been  used,  but  the  committee  was  informed 
that  the  administration  anticipated  fully  utilizing  the  increased  au¬ 
thority  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Under  existing  law,  entities  eligible  to  receive  guarantees  are 
“United  States  citizens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  asso- 
k  ciations  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
("territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens.”  In  addition,  the  specific  risk  and  extended  risk  guarantees 
(but  not  Latin  American  housing  guarantees)  may  be  issued  to  “any 
wholly  owned  foreign  subsidiary  of  any  such  corporation.”  The  bill 
broadens  this  to  allow  specific  and  extended  risk  guarantees  to  be 
issued  to  foreign  subsidiaries  which  are  at  least  95  percent  owned  by 
the  parent  corporation  and  in  which  the  balance  of  the  shares  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  be  held  by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation. 
Some  guarantees  have  been  refused  to  foreign  subsidiaries  in  cases 
where,  for  example,  the  foreign  law  requires  that  at  least  some  local 
nationals  be  directors,  and  that  directors  be  shareholders.  The 
amendment  would  make  it  possible  to  issue  guarantees  in  these  cases. 

The  other  changes  which  the  bill  makes  in  the  investment  guarantee 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  are  as  follows : 

The  existing  law  (secs.  222  (cl)  and  (e) )  sets  up  a  priority  list  of 
the  order  in  which  funds  from  various  sources  are  to  be  used  to  make 
payments  under  guarantees  when  that  becomes  necessaary  and  also 
provides  rather  complicated  accounting  regulations  for  governing 
obligations  under  the  guarantee  program.  The  procedures  are  con- 
)  siderably  simplified  by  the  bill  which  provides  that  all  guarantees 
“shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.”  This 
language  recognizes  what  the  committee  believes  to  be  the  existing 
situation.  The  order  in  which  funds  are  to  be  drawn  down  in  making 
payments  under  guarantees  is  adjusted  accordingly.  Under  the  bill, 
this  order  will  be:  (1)  fees;  (2)  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  assets 
acquired  under  the  guarantees;  (3)  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for 
discharging  liabilities  under  the  guarantees;  (4)  funds  realized  from 
the  sale  of  notes  under  the  old  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954;  and  finally,  (5) 
new  appropriations.  This  order  differs  from  the  existing  law  only 
in  that  funds  reserved  against  presently  outstanding  guarantees  have 
been  merged  with  other  funds  into  a  single  reserve. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  a  technical  amendment  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion  224(c)  of  the  act,  and  transferring  the  references  in  that  section 
to  other  sections.  Section  224(c)  applies  specified  provisions  of  the 
act  to  Latin  America  housing  guarantees.  The  bill  amends  those  pro- 
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visions  to  include  in  them  a  reference  to  Latin  American  housing  guar¬ 
antees;  so  section  224(c)  becomes  unnecessary. 

The  committee  gave  serious  consideration  to  several  proposals  which 
were  before  it  to  make  assistance  contingent  upon  the  conclusion  of 
an  investment  guarantee  agreement  with  the  country  receiving  assist¬ 
ance.  The  committee  rejected  these  proposals  because  it  felt  that  they 
would  probably  not  accomplish  their  purpose  of  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  investment  guarantee  agreements,  and  because  it  was  favorably 
impressed  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  negotiating  new 
agreements.  The  United  States  now  has  investment  guarantee  agree¬ 
ments  Avith  57  developing  countries,  and  19  of  these  agreements  have 
been  negotiated  in  the  last  2  years.  This  is  substantially  accelerated 
progress,  and  the  committee  commends  the  executive  branch  on  it. 
The  committee  hopes  that  the  executive  branch  will  continue  to  bend 
every  effort  to  promote  the  investment  guarantee  program. 

TITLE  V - DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH  ^ 

Population  growth  {sec.  105) 

Section  241  of  the  act,  which  authorizes  the  President  to  carry  out 
programs  of  research  on  processes  and  techniques  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  provision  authorizing  the  use 
of  research  funds  to  conduct  studies  of  the  problems  of  controlling 
population  growth  and  to  provide  assistance  to  cooperating  countries 
in  carrying  out  programs  of  population  control. 

Because  of  the  profound  impact  of  population  groAvth  on  economic 
development,  the  committee  considers  it  appropriate  to  provide  ex¬ 
plicit  authority  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  technical  assistance 
activities  in  this  field.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  population 
growth  must  be  regarded  as  a  critical  factor  in  the  development  pros¬ 
pects  of  countries  which  receive  development  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

No  less  than  general  education  and  technical,  administrative,  and 
managerial  competence,  the  capacity  of  a  country  to  maintain  a  rea¬ 
sonable  balance  between  population  and  resources  is  a  vital  factor  in 
its  prospects  for  successful  economic  development.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  many  less-developed  countries  rapid  population  growth  J 
has  substantially  or  entirely  negated  the  benefits  of  U.S.  economic 
assistance.  Even  in  some  countries  where  economic  growth  has  been 
impressive,  per  capita  income  levels  have  remained  Aurtually  stagnant 
as  a  result  of  mushrooming  increases  in  population. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  defining  the 
preconditions  of  economic  growth.  To  a  great  extent  our  economic 
assistance  has  been  refocused  on  those  countries  which  have  largely 
fulfilled  these  preconditions.  The  one  vital  criterion  of  successful 
development  which  has  been  neglected  is  that  of  population  control. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee’s  amendment  to  title  V  of  the  act  is 
to  encourage  research  into  appropriate  measures  to  correct  this 
omission. 

TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  (SEC.  106) 

The  bill  makes  both  substantive  and  technical  changes  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  concerning  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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Existing  law  (sec.  252)  authorizes  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$600  million  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  all  of 
which  is  to  be  used  only  for  dollar  repayable  loans,  except  for  $100 
million  of  the  1963  funds. 

The  bill  amends  the  authorizing  language  so  that  any  portion  up 
to  $50  million  of  the  annual  authorization  of  $600  million  unappro¬ 
priated  in  1  fiscal  year  may  be  carried  over  and  added  to  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  following  year.  For  fiscal  year  1963,  there  was 
appropriated  only  $525  million  against  the  authorization  of  $600 
million.  Under  the  language  of  the  bill,  $50  million  of  the  unap¬ 
propriated  amount  of  $75  million  could  be  added  to  the  authorization 
for  subsequent  years,  so  that  for  fiscal  1964  there  would  be  a  total 
authorization  of  $650  million.  This  is  the  amount  which  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  has  requested  as  an  appropriation. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  not  to  exceed  $75  million  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  1964  may  be  used  for  assist  - 
f  ance  on  other  than  dollar  repayable  terms.  This  is  a  reduction  from 
the  amount  of  $100  million  which  was  available  for  this  purpose  in 
fiscal  1963  and  which  was  requested  by  the  executive  branch  for  fiscal 
1964. 

Under  the  committee  action,  there  will  be  authorized  $575  million  in 
Alliance  for  Progress  loans  (compared  to  the  administration  request 
of  $550  million)  and  $75  million  in  other  aid  (compared  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  request  of  $100  million) . 

It  is  impossible  to  be  precise  about  the  need  for  loan  funds  or  the 
level  at  which  the  Alliance  for  Progress  lending  program  can  or  should 
be  carried  out  in  fiscal  1964.  This  level  is  contingent  upon  many  fac¬ 
tors  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  United  States  and  upon  many 
developments  which  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen.  The  administration 
has  made  an  educated  guess  that  it  will  need  a  minimum  of  $602  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  maximum  of  $722  million  in  Alliance  for  Progress  loan 
funds  in  fiscal  1964. 

It  may  be  that  this  estimate  is  too  high,  in  which  case  the  funds  will 
not  be  used.  It  may  be  that  the  estimate  is  too  low,  in  which  case  op¬ 
portunities  for  furthering  the  Alliance  will  be  missed.  Neither  the 
v  administration  nor  the  committee  can  give  the  Senate  ironclad  assur- 
f  ance  on  this  point. 

The  uncertainty  is  partly  a  result  of  the  shift  in  emphasis  of  the 
aid  program  from  grants  to  loans  in  recent  years.  No  bank  can  ac¬ 
curately  predict  the  amount  of  its  loans  in  any  given  future  period. 
The  uncertainty  is  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Alliance  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  economic  development  in  countries  where  statistics  are  less 
reliable,  economics  less  sophisticated,  and  politics  less  predictable  than 
was  the  case  with  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  during  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan.  It  was  then  possible  to  forecast  with  a  high  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  not  only  the  gross  amounts  of  money  required  but  even  the 
quantities  of  various  commodities. 

An  approach  can  be  made  to  this  method  of  calculation  with  respect 
to  a  few  Latin  American  countries  where  economic  planning  has 
reached  a  fairly  advanced  stage.  In  these  cases,  there  are  reasonably 
good  estimates  of  total  foreign  exchange  needs  and  of  non-AID 
sources  for  meeting  these  needs  (Export-Import  Bank,  Inter- Amer¬ 
ican  Development  Bank,  International  Bank  for  Beconstruction  and 
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Development,  Western  Europe,  private  investment,  the  country’s  own 
resources,  etc.) .  But  for  most  countries,  the  estimates  at  best  have  to 
be  highly  tentative.  And  for  many,  political  bistability  means  that 
the  estimates  have  to  be  even  more  tentative. 

Tins  is  admittedly  an  unsatisfactory  situation  for  those  who  want  to 
know  in  advance  where  every  dollar  is  going,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  there  is  no  other  way  to  conduct  the  program  so  long  as  it 
is  to  be  on  a  loan  basis  and  keyed  to  the  performance  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries. 

With  the  grant  programs,  one  can  be  more  precise,  because  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  plan  grants  in  advance  (but  even  in  this  case,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  plans  are  illustrative  and  are  subject  to  change) . 

All  of  the  grant  programs  are  essentially  technical  assistance.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  northeast  of  Brazil  and  Central  America. 

The  Central  American  regional  program  is  administered  through 
AID’S  Regional  Office  for  Central  America  and  Panama  (ROCAP), 
located  in  Guatemala.  In  1964,  ROCAP  will  carry  on  a  number  of  ^ 
projects  to  provide  assistance  in  regional  economic  planning,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  regional  agricultural  marketing  systems,  the  improvement 
of  regional  communications  and  transport  facilities,  etc. 

The  committee  attaches  great  importance  to  the  movement  for  Cen¬ 
tral  American  integration  and  hopes  that  it  will  continue  to  receive 
the  full  support  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

A  special  word  also  needs  to  be  said  about  areawide  regional  pro¬ 
grams  in  Latin  America.  These  include  a  wide  variety  of  regional 
training  activities  through  such  institutions  as  the  Inter- American 
Police  Academy  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Caribbean  Organization,  the 
Center  for  Latin  American  Monetary  Studies  in  Mexico  City,  and  the 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  in  Costa  Rica.  It 
also  includes  support  for  the  Regional  Technical  Aids  Center  in 
Mexico  City,  where  scientific  and  technical  works  are  translated  and 
published  in  Spanish ;  assistance  to  the  Pan  American  Health  Organi¬ 
zation's  malaria  eradication  and  potable  water  supply  program;  an 
advisory  tax  service;  and  support  for  several  types  of  cooperatives. 

Technical  changes 

The  bill  makes  two  technical  changes  in  section  251(e)  and  (f)  of  _ 
the  Act. 

Section  251(e),  which  deals  with  allocations  or  other  set-asides  of 
amounts  exceeding  $100,000,  requires  as  one  of  the  prerequisites  for 
such  action  receipt  of  an  application  “together  with  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  and  assurances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be 
used  in  an  economical  and  technically  sound  manner.”  The  bill 
changes  the  word  “economical”  in  this  phrase  to  “economically”  to 
conform  with  the  same  standards  applied  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  section  201(e)  of  the  act. 

Section  251(f)  of  the  act  requires  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  determined  by  the  President.  The  bill 
changes  the  law  to  refer  to  the  “agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I”  instead  of  to  the  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment.  At  the  moment,  AID  is  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I — that  is,  the  part  of  the  act  dealing  with  eco- 
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nomic  assistance.  The  change  is  made  to  conform  to  other  references 
in  the  act. 

Aid  for  Latin  American  cooperatives  {sec.  106 {a)  ( 3 )  and  sec.  106 ( c ) ) 

The  committee  has  long  been  impressed  with  the  constructive  role 
which  cooperatives  can  play,  not  only  in  promoting  economic  growth, 
but  also  in  contributing  to  the  democratic  development  contemplated 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  order  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
the  importance  which  the  committee  assigns  to  the  role  of  coopera¬ 
tives,  special  provision  is  made  in  this  bill  for  the  use  of  certain 
foreign  currencies  available  to  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  to 
assist  the  cooperative  movement. 

First,  a  new  subsection  is  added  to  section  251  of  the  Act,  which 
contains  the  general  authority  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This 
new  subsection  provides  that  the  President  “shall,  when  appropriate, 
assist  in  promoting  the  organization,  implementation  and  growth  of 
the  cooperative  movement  in  Latin  America  as  a  fundamental  measure 
toward  the  strengthening  of  democratic  institutions  and  practices  and 
economic  and  social  development  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.” 

Second,  a  new  provision  is  inserted  in  section  253  of  the  Act,  which 
relates  to  Alliance  for  Progress  fiscal  provisions,  to  make  foreign 
currencies  available  for  this  purpose.  The  foreign  currencies  in¬ 
volved  are  those  which  have  accrued  as  a  result  of  loans  which  are  re¬ 
payable  in  foreign  currencies.  Most  of  these  loans  were  made  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  between  1958  and  1961.  Since  the  latter 
date,  all  development  loans  have  been  repayable  in  dollars.  However, 
as  a  result  of  earlier  development  loans,  the  United  States  now  has 
about  $7  million  in  Latin  American  currencies.  This  amount  is 
expected  to  increase,  as  a  result  of  repayments,  to  about  $60  million 
over  the  next  5  years.  The  President  is  authorized  to  reserve  up  to 
$25  million  of  these  currencies  in  any  fiscal  year,  for  loans  to  coopera¬ 
tives.  These  funds  will  be  available  for  this  purpose  without  regard 
to  section  612  of  the  act,  or  of  any  other  act  which  makes  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  available  only  as  specified  in  appropriations  acts. 

The  foreign  currencies  to  which  this  amendment  applies  can  be  used 
not  only  for  loans  to  individual  cooperatives  but  also  to  provide  seed 
capital,  should  that  prove  desirable,  to  a  central  inter-American  co¬ 
operative  finance  institution  for  relending. 

Governmental  change  by  coup  d'etat  {sec.  106 {d )) 

The  committee  has  been  gravely  concerned  over  the  number  of 
elected  governments  in  Latin  America  which  have  been  overthrown  by 
force  in  recent  months.  The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  declares  in  article  5(d)  that  “the  solidarity  of  the  American 
States  and  the  high  aims  which  are  sought  through  it  requires  a  polit¬ 
ical  organization  of  those  states  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise 
of  representative  democracy.” 

The  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  August  of  1959  declared  that  “the  existence  of 
antidemocratic  regimes  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Organization  of  American  States  is  founded,  and  endangers 
the  living  together  in  peaceful  solidarity  in  the  hemisphere  *  * 
and,  “*  *  *  The  governments  of  the  American  Republics  should  he 
derived  from  free  elections.” 
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The  forcible  overthrow  of  duly  elected  governments  is  a  step 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  inter- American 
system  and  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
economic  and  social  goals  of  the  Alliance  can  be  achieved  in  the  face 
of  such  political  instability.  Thus,  assistance  furnished  to  irregular 
governments  is  unlikely  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Furthermore,  such  assistance  may  very  well  encourage  ambitious 
militaristic  forces  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere  to  believe  that  they  too 
can  carry  out  coups  d’etat  with  impunity  and  continue  to  receive 
American  aid  and  otherwise  to  participate  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  is  important  that  vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  dispel  this  dangerous 
delusion.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  threatened  from  both  left 
and  right  in  Latin  America.  The  United  States  has  gone  to  con¬ 
siderable  lengths  to  protect  the  Alliance  from  the  threat  from  the 
left  represented  by  Castroite  subversion  and  infiltration.  It  is  equally 
important  that  the  Alliance  be  protected  from  the  threat  from  the 
right  represented  by  the  forces  of  the  ultraconservative  traditional 
oligarchies. 

Finally,  there  is  at  stake  here  the  credibility  of  the  United  States, 
whose  ambassadors,  speaking  for  this  Government,  have  repeatedly 
warned  Latin  American  military  leaders  that  the  United  States  would 
look  with  disapproval  on  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  governments. 
If  our  word  is  to  be  believed  in  the  future,  we  must  follow  through  on 
these  warnings  by  concrete  steps  to  express  disapproval. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  has  adopted  an  amendment  which 
prohibits  any  assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  “in  which  the  government  has  come 
to  power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior  government  which 
has  been  chosen  in  free  and  democratic  elections.”  There  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  prohibition  in  cases  in  which  the  President  determines  that 
withholding  assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 
This  exception  is  included  because  the  committee  believes  that  the 
President  should  have  flexibility  in  utilizing  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  an  instrument  of  American  foreign  policy.  It  is  also  included  be¬ 
cause,  although  the  committee  strongly  disapproves  of  the  overthrow 
of  constitutional  governments,  the  committee  does  not  consider  itself 
wise  enough  to  foresee  clearly  every  situation  which  may  arise  in  the 
future. 

CHAPTER  3.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

(SEC.  107) 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $136,050,000  for  the  support 
of  certain  international  organizations  and  programs  through  voluntary 
contributions  on  a  grant  basis.  (Assessed  contributions  to  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  are  charged  to  Department  of  State  appropria¬ 
tions.  )  This  sum  is  the  full  amount  requested  by  the  executive  branch. 
It  compares  with  an  authorization  and  appropriation  of  $148,900,000 
for  fiscal  year  1963. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  the  following  amounts  for  the  programs  indi¬ 
cated  : 

(1)  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  program 
and  Special  Fund,  $59  million; 
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(2)  United  Nations  economic  assistance  to  the  Congo,  $5  mil¬ 
lion; 

(3)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees,  $17.2  million ; 

(4)  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund,  $12  million; 

(5)  World  Food  Program  of  the  U.N.  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  $2  million ; 

( 6 )  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  operational  program, 
$1.25  million; 

(71  World  Health  Organization  special  programs,  $0.5  million ; 

(8)  Indus  waters,  $30.3  million; 

(9)  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  $3.84  million. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  of  these  items  is  only  $131,090,000, 
as  against  the  authorization  of  $136,050,000.  However,  some  of  the 
figures  are  subject  to  further  negotiation,  and  it  might  become  de¬ 
sirable  to  increase  the  U.S.  contributions  to  certain  programs  in  order 
to  match  increased  contributions  from  other  countries. 


UNITED  NATIONS  EXPANDED  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  AND 

SPECIAL  FUND 

The  largest  contribution  proposed  under  this  chapter  is  $59  million 
to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  and 
Special  Fund.  This  program  of  technical  assistance  provides  experts, 
fellowships,  and  demonstration  supplies  and  equipment  to  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries,  using  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  execute  the  projects 
in  their  particular  fields  of  competence. 

The  Special  Fund  finances  and  carries  out  essential  preinvestment 
activities,  such  as  surveys  and  feasibility  studies,  applied  research,  and 
manpower  training  and  technical  education.  These  projects  generally 
cost  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  each  and  have  a  duration  of 
4  or  5  years. 

The  United  States  is  pledged  to  contribute  to  the  expanded  technical 
assistance  and  Special  Fund  programs  at  a  level  of  40  percent  of  total 
contributions. 


UNITED  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  CONGO 

The  proposed  $5  million  for  assistance  to  the  Congo  through  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo  for  fiscal  year  1964  compares 
with  an  estimated  $39,495,000  for  fiscal  year  1963.  This  considerable 
decrease  reflects  a  decision  to  shift  the  major  portion  of  U.S.  aid  to 
the  Congo  to  a  bilateral  basis  under  the  category  of  “Supporting  as¬ 
sistance.” 

The  situation  in  the  Congo  has  changed  greatly  in  the  past  year. 
Because  of  substantial  progress  in  unifying  the  country’s  administra¬ 
tion,  U.S.  support  for  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  can 
be  reduced  in  favor  of  a  program  to  help  the  unified  government 
establish  a  stable  economic  base. 

The  United  States  is  attempting  to  persuade  friendly  governments 
to  share  the  task  of  economic  assistance  to  the  Congo  through  bilateral 
programs  under  the  coordinating  authority  of  a  United  Nations  execu- 
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tive  staff.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  securing  expertise  in  the  fields 
of  internal  security,  foreign  exchange  control,  coordination  of  interna¬ 
tional  aid,  and  the  administration  of  public  finances. 

It  is  expected  that  the  voluntary  United  Nations  Fund  for  the 
Congo,  which  is  now  the  principal  source  of  funds  for  U.N.  technical 
assistance  projects  in  the  Congo,  will  be  phased  out  over  the  next  few 
years. 

UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  WORKS  AGENCY  FOR  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

The  proposed  U.S.  contribution  of  $17.2  million  for  Palestine  refu¬ 
gee  relief  for  fiscal  year  1964  is  unchanged  from  the  estimated  con¬ 
tribution  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  committee  notes  with  regret  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  past  year  toward  the  settlement  of  the  Palestine  refugee  problem. 
While  the  committee  recognizes  that  in  the  absence  of  such  progress 
there  is  no  acceptable  alternative  to  continued  support  of  the  U.N.  t 
program,  it  believes  that  vigorous  new  efforts  must  be  made  to  make 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  refugees  self-supporting. 

INDUS  WATERS 

The  Indus  waters  project  calls  for  free  world  contributions  of 
more  than  $1  billion  over  a  10-year  period  to  divert  waters  and  to 
replace  these  through  a  system  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  link  canals. 
The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(IBRD) ,  which  administers  the  funds,  has  indicated  that  it  will  call  up 
a  U.S.  contribution  now  estimated  at  $30.3  million  during  fiscal  year 
1964  to  finance  new  and  continuing  construction  works.  This  increase 
over  the  $24.6  million  called  up  in  fiscal  year  1963  reflects  the  acceler¬ 
ating  pace  of  construction  under  the  plan. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  committee  gave  serious  consideration  to  an  amendment  limiting 
with  certain  exceptions  U.S.  contributions  to  United  Nations  agencies 
or  programs  to  the  percentage  at  which  the  United  States  is  assessed  _ 
for  the  United  Nations  regular  budget.  This  assessment  is  now  ' 
32.02  percent. 

The  committee  refrained  from  adopting  such  an  amendment  mainly 
because  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  many  of  the  United  Nations  programs.  How¬ 
ever,  the  committee  is  not  satisfied  with  the  present  level  of  U.S.  con¬ 
tributions.  If  substantial  progress  is  not  made  in  achieving  further 
reductions  in  the  percentage  of  these  contributions,  the  committee 
will  again  consider  the  desirability  of  enacting  a  statutory  limitation. 

CHAPTER  4.  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  108) 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $400  million  for  support¬ 
ing  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1964,  a  reduction  of  $35  million  from 
the  amount  requested  by  the  executive  branch.  The  funds  are  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  The  amount  authorized  compares 
with  an  authorization  of  $415  million  and  an  appropriation  of  $395 
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million  for  fiscal  year  1963.  The  executive  branch  reduced  its  re¬ 
quest  in  this  category  for  fiscal  year  1964  below  that  for  fiscal  year 
1963  despite  the  shift  of  the  major  portion  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  Congo 
from  the  category  of  international  organizations  and  programs  to 
that  of  supporting  assistance. 

Supporting  assistance  programs,  for  the  most  part,  are  designed 
to  promote  the  economic  and  political  stability  of  countries  which 
are  compelled  to  bear  military  burdens  disproportionate  to  their  re¬ 
sources.  Most  of  these  countries  are  on  the  frontier  of  areas  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China.  Supporting  assist¬ 
ance  is  also  provided  to  certain  countries,  such  as  Jordan,  which 
would  face  economic  collapse  in  the  absence  of  such  assistance. 

Supporting  assistance  is  directed  toward  immediate  political  and 
security  objectives.  The  request  for  fiscal  year  1964  is  intended  to 
serve  four  major  purposes:  (1)  to  strengthen  the  military-economic 
position  of  a  few  countries  on  the  borders  of  the  Communist  bloc — 
V  mainly  Vietnam,  Korea,  and  Thailand;  (2)  to  maintain  economic  and 
'  political  stability  in  others — mainly  Congo,  Laos,  and  Jordan — which 
are  in  periods  of  political  and  economic  instability  or  whose  economies 
are  simply  not  viable  at  this  stage;  (3)  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
excessive  dependence  on  Communist  bloc  aid  for  five  countries  in  Asia, 
the  Near  East,  and  Africa;  (4)  to  assure  access  to  some  oversea  U.S. 
military  bases  and  facilities. 

Most  of  the  supporting  assistance  funds  are  intended  to  strengthen 
the  military-economic  positions  in  Vietnam,  Korea,  and  Thailand. 
The  program  in  Vietnam  is  designed  to  supply  essential  imports 
and  to  advance  rural  relief  and  development  activities  including  the 
strategic  hamlet  program.  Supporting  assistance  programs  for  Korea 
are  intended  to  finance  raw  materials  and  capital  goods  imports 
which  maintain  current  production  and  contribute  to  long-range 
economic  development.  In  Thailand,  the  United  States  and  Thai 
Governments  have  agreed  to  a  50-50  cost  sharing  project  for 
strengthening  internal  security  forces  and  improving  both  military 
and  civilian  mobility  in  the  threatened  northeastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Most  supporting  assistance  designated  for  the  maintenance  of  eco- 
|  nomic  stability  is  intended  for  the  Congo,  Laos,  and  Jordan.  Support¬ 
ing  assistance  to  the  Congo  will  be  used  to  finance  the  importation 
from  the  United  States  of  raw  materials,  machinery,  and  spare  parts. 
In  Laos,  the  United  States  is  cooperating  with  other  free  world  coun¬ 
tries  to  finance  essential  import  requirements.  Jordan  remains  heavily 
dependent  on  supporting  assistance,  which  is  used  to  finance  about 
half  of  the  country’s  budget. 

Despite  the  small  increase  over  last  year’s  appropriation  in  the 
amount  of  supporting  assistance  funds  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1964 — 
which  is  attributable  to  the  shifting  of  aid  to  the  Congo  to  this  cate¬ 
gory — the  overall  trend  is  toward  somewhat  lower  levels  of  assistance 
and  substantially  greater  concentration. 

Supporting  assistance  has  been  ended  or  reduced  in  a  number  of 
countries.  In  the  past  2  years  it  has  been  terminated  in  the  Republic 
of  China,  Greece,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Tunisia.  In  Korea,  supporting 
assistance-type  grants  have  declined  from  $320  million  in  fiscal  year 
1956  to  $90  million  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  further  reductions  are 
planned. 
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The  committee  urges  the  executive  branch  to  make  further  efforts 
to  reduce  the  overall  level  and  the  number  of  recipients  of  supporting 
assistance.  At  the  same  tune,  the  committee  recognizes  the  necessity 
for  relatively  high  levels  of  supporting  assistance  in  gravely  threat¬ 
ened  countries  such  as  Vietnam.  The  committee  further  recognizes 
the  appropriateness  of  supporting  assistance  in  special  or  unforeseen 
circumstances.  It  has  been  necessary,  for  example,  to  abandon  plans 
for  the  discontinuance  of  this  kind  of  aid  in  Thailand  because  of  the 
increased  threat  of  Communist  subversion  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  country.  The  Congo  represents  a  special  case,  a  country  whose 
need  for  supporting  assistance  is  attributable  to  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  effort  to  unify  the  country,  making  it  possible  for  the 
unified  administration  to  take  the  initial  steps  of  nation  building. 

CHAPTER  5.  CONTINGENCY  FUND  (SEC.  109) 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $175  million  for  a  con¬ 
tingency  fund  for  nonmilitary  purposes  that  the  President  determines 
to  be  of  importance  to  the  national  interest.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$125  million  from  the  amount  requested  by  the  executive  branch.  The 
amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  $300  million  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  $250  million.  Quarterly  reports  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  uses  of  the  contingency  fund. 

The  purpose  of  the  contingency  fund  is  to  permit  prompt  action 
to  meet  unanticipated  political  and  security  needs.  The  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  David  E.  Bell,  ex¬ 
plained  this  year’s  request  as  follows : 

In  the  6  years  of  its  existence,  the  contingency  fund  has 
expedited  reactions  to  Communist  attack  and  subversion.  It 
has  offered  help  and  encouragement  when  needed  most  to  free 
world  countries  with  political  and  economic  crises.  Our 
ability  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively  to  natural  disasters 
has  continued  a  longstanding  American  tradition  and  won 
friends  for  the  United  States  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitively  the  amount  needed  for  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund.  In  fiscal  year  1962  the  $275  million  provided  by 
Congress  was  inadequate  and  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  military 
assistance  funds  to  meet  urgent  requirements.  The  amount  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1963  was  considerably  in  excess  of  needs  and  the  unused 
funds  have  been  returned  to  the  Treasury.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
even  the  reduced  amount  proposed  for  this  year  will  again  exceed 
requirements,  but  the  committee  is  persuaded  of  the  need  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  contingency  fund  to  meet  unanticipated  needs  that  may  arise, 
principally  for  supporting  assistance. 

The  principal  use  of  the  contingency  fund  has  been  for  quick  re¬ 
sponse  to  changing  Communist  pressures  in  southeast  Asia.  In  fiscal 
year  1962,  substantial  contingency  funds  were  channeled  into  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  in  response  to  mounting  Communist 
military  action  in  Vietnam  and  Laos.  In  fiscal  year  1963  contingency 
fluids  were  used  to  expand  and  help  equip  the  Thai  border  police  and 
for  other  internal  security  activities. 

A  second  major  use  of  the  contingency  fund  has  been  to  meet 
emergency  economic  needs  of  politically  vulnerable  countries.  Con- 
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tingency  funds  are  also  used  for  disaster  relief  and  for  rapid  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  which  seem  likely  to  become  dangerously  dependent 
on  Soviet  bloc  assistance. 

While  the  amount  requested  in  this  category  seemed  excessive  in 
the  light  of  recent  experience,  the  committee  believes  that  a  contin¬ 
gency  fund  of  no  less  than  $175  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  overall  purposes  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  President 
must  be  empowered  to  act  swiftly  and  with  flexibility  to  meet  unan¬ 
ticipated  emergencies. 

The  committee  endorses  the  view  expressed  by  the  Clay  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  need  for  an  adequate  contingency  fund.  The  Clay  Com¬ 
mittee  states  in  its  report : 

In  making  our  recommendations  for  present  reductions, 
we  recognize  that  future  emergencies  and  unknown  challenges 
are  likely  to  arise.  The  President  of  the  United  States  must 
have  the  flexibility  to  meet  such  contingencies  and  nothing 
in  this  report  should  be  construed  to  limit  him  from  doing 
so  as  future  circumstances  require.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  strongly  favor  the  provision  of  an  ample  contingency 
fund  in  the  annual  aid  appropriation. 

Part  II 

CHAPTER  2.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  202) 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $1,300  million 
for  military  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1964.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$105  million  from  the  amount  requested  by  the  executive  branch. 
This  compares  with  an  authorization  2  years  ago  of  $1.7  billion  for 
each  of  the  following  2  fiscal  years.  The  appropriation  for  military 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  $1,325  million.  The  executive 
branch  expects  recoveries  of  $150  million  of  previously  appropriated 
funds  in  the  coming  year,  which,  when  added  to  the  proposed  authori¬ 
zation,  would  make  possible  a  military  assistance  program  of  $1,450 
million. 

The  committee  also  reduced  from  $57.5  to  $50  million  the  limitation 
in  the  existing  law  (sec.  511(a) )  on  the  total  value  of  grant  programs 
of  defense  articles  for  the  American  Republics.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  $25  million  of  this  amount  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  an  international  military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States. 

Both  of  these  changes  are  a  reflection  of  the  committee’s  growing 
concern  over  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  military  assistance  program 
in  Latin  America.  In  the  past,  the  committee  has  sought  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  an  OAS  military  force  which  could  perform  peace¬ 
keeping  functions  in  the  hemisphere.  The  committee  is  aware  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  organization  of  such  a  force,  but  it  is  disap¬ 
pointed  that  the  officials  with  responsibility  in  this  area  have  not  shown 
as  much  ingenuity  in  finding  ways  to  bring  such  a  force  into  being  as 
they  have  in  finding  reasons  why  the  proposal  is  impractical. 

Military  assistance  is  directed  toward  immediate  security  require¬ 
ments  rather  than  long-term  economic  needs.  Military  assistance  to 
India,  for  example,  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1963  in  response  to  the 
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Chinese  Communist  invasion.  Military  assistance  to  Vietnam  has 
been  greatly  expanded  in  the  last  2  years  in  response  to  mounting 
Communist  guerrilla  warfare  in  that  country.  South  Vietnam  is  of 
course  the  outstanding  recipient  of  U.S.  military  assistance. 

Military  assistance  is  concentrated  in  countries  which  border  the 
Communist  bloc  and  which  are  continually  threatened  by  invasion  or 
subversion.  Over  two-thirds  of  military  assistance  for  the  coming 
year  is  planned  for  nine  countries  on  the  periphery  of  the  Communist 
bloc  from  Greece  to  Korea. 

In  addition  to  purely  military  activities,  the  military  assistance 
program,  as  called  for  by  the  act  (sec.  505(b)),  contributes  in  many 
countries  to  public  works  and  other  activities  useful  to  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  These  civic  action  programs  consist  of  such  projects  as 
the  construction  of  roads,  communications,  and  sanitation  facilities, 
and  public  health  and  vocational  education  programs.  Local  armed 
forces,  supported  by  U.S.  military  assistance,  provide  the  labor  for 
these  projects,  which  are  planned  and  financed  with  the  cooperation 
of  local  authorities  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  military  assistance  program  is  the 
training  of  foreign  military  personnel.  Approximately  164,000  for¬ 
eign  nationals  have  been  trained  in  the  United  States  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  program;  another  53,000  have  been  trained  at  U.S. 
installations  overseas;  and  additional  thousands  have  been  trained 
in  their  own  countries  by  U.S.  teams  and  technical  representatives. 
In  many  instances  military  officers  trained  under  the  U.S.  military 
assistance  program  have  added  a  useful  impetus  toward  needed  tech¬ 
nological  change  and  economic  reform.  However,  the  committee 
is  disappointed  by  the  number  who  have  not  shown  the  expected 
dedication  to  constitutional  processes  in  their  home  countries.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  if  the  program  is  to  be  continued,  a  more 
careful  selection  process  is  called  for. 

COST- SHARING  ARRANGEMENTS 

U.S.  military  assistance  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan  has  de¬ 
clined  substantially  in  recent  }7ears.  Present  programs  in  Europe  con¬ 
sist  entirely  of  the  discharge  of  past  commitments  and  cost-sharing 
arrangements,  with  the  exception  of  the  programs  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  current  request  provides  approximately  $77  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964  for  the  U.S.  share  of  NATO  infrastructure  such  as 
airfields,  communications  facilities,  transmission  and  storage  facili¬ 
ties  for  petroleum  products,  and  military  training  installations.  Mil¬ 
itary  assistance  to  Japan  has  declined  from  approximately  $76  million 
in  fiscal  year  1961  to  a  fraction  of  this  amount  and  has  been  shifted 
to  a  cost-sharing  basis  with  no  new  grant  aid  commitments. 

The  committee  regards  the  financing  of  NATO  infrastructure  un¬ 
der  this  legislation  as  unwise,  misleading,  and  inappropriate.  This 
program,  which  is  essentially  a  cost-sharing  arrangement  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  NATO  alliance,  is  not  properly  a  form  of  foreign 
aid  but  rather  a  part  of  the  national  defense  program  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  following  exchange  with  Senator  Sparkman,  Secre- 
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tary  of  Defense  McNamara  indicated  his  agreement  with  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  viewpoint : 

Senator  Sparkman.  Why  is  the  $77  million  figure  carried 
in  this  bill  rather  than  in  the  same  bill  that  carries  your 
NATO  expenditures  ? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Senator  Sparkman,  I  think  that  is 
an  excellent  question.  I  have  asked  myself  that  many  times. 

In  researching  the  record  I  learned  that  it  is  carried  in  this 
bill  because  it  appeared  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  that  it 
be  financed  in  the  military  assistance  program. 

To  be  quite  frank  with  you,  I  think  that  more  logically 
it  should  be  financed  by  the  other  portion  of  the  defense 
budget. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  think  this  committee  has  raised  the 
question  many  times  over  the  last  several  years  as  to  why  the 
whole  military  program  is  carried  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
rather  than  as  part  of  our  defense  budget.  I  won’t  go  into 
that  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  certainly  ought  to  be  moved 
out  of  this  bill.  I  don’t  mean  at  the  present  time  but  in 
future  planning. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Senator  Sparkman,  may  I  simply 
say  that  if  Congress  wishes  that  clone,  we  would  be  very 
happy  to  do  it.  I  think  there  is  much  reason  to  make  that 
change. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  don’t  knowT  that  the  whole  Congress 
would  agree  on  it,  but  certainly  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
would  like  to  see  it  done,  and  I  believe  this  committee  would 
like  to  see  it  done. 

The  committee  strongly  urges  the  executive  branch  in  future  years 
to  transfer  its  requests  for  funds  for  NATO  infrastructure  from  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  the  national  defense  budget. 

The  committee  is  dissatisfied  with  certain  aspects  of  U.S.  military 
assistance  to  Europe.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  carry  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  of 
the  defense  of  Europe.  Between  1960  and  1962  the  total  defense 
expenditures  of  the  Western  European  nations  increased  from 
$14.3  billion  to  $17.3  billion.  The  latter  figure  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  defense  budget  of  the  United  States  in  recent 
years.  It  seems  clear  that  the  contributions  of  our  European  allies  to 
the  common  defense  effort  are  inadequate  both  in  relation  to  the  bur¬ 
den  borne  by  the  United  States  and  in  relation  to  their  own  resources. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  believes  that  U.S.  contri¬ 
butions  to  NATO  cost-sharing  programs  should  be  further  reduced  in 
the  next  few  years.  A  major  opportunity  to  do  so  will  occur  when 
current  cost-sharing  agreements  are  renegotiated  in  1964.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  committee  believes  that  U.S.  military  assistance  to  European 
countries  based  on  past  commitments  should  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  in  some  instances  phased  out  entirely.  The  committee 
further  recommends  vigorous  efforts  by  the  executive  branch  to  per¬ 
suade  our  European  allies  to  increase  their  military  budgets  and  to 
make  substantially  greater  contributions  of  both  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

The  Department  of  Defense  contemplates  a  phased  reduction  of 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  a  level  of  $1  billion  by  fiscal  year  1968.  A 
phased  reduction  to  this  level  is  also  advocated  by  the  Clay  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  endorses  this  objective  as 
both  desirable  and  feasible.  It  recognizes  that  the  military  assistance 
program  makes  a  vital  contribution  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  that  military  assistance,  dollar  for  dollar,  probably  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  U.S.  defense  than  corresponding  expenditures  under 
our  own  defense  budget.  The  committee  further  recognizes  that  a 
substantial  military  assistance  program  is  almost  certain  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  foreseeable  future.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee 
regards  each  single  military  aid  program  as  a  temporary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  measure  which  should  be  reduced  or  terminated  as  soon  as  the 
military  danger  is  removed  or  the  recipient  country  develops  the 
economic  capacity  to  sustain  its  own  defense. 

MILITARY  ASISTANCE  SPECIAL  AUTHORITY  (SEC.  2  02  (b)) 

The  bill  extends  for  1  more  year — that  is,  through  the  fiscal  year 
1964 — the  special  authority  contained  in  section  510  of  the  act  whereby 
the  President  may  draw  down  Department  of  Defense  stocks  and  use 
Department  of  Defense  services  up  to  a  total  of  $300  million  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  military  assistance.  The  value  of  the  articles  and  services 
used  under  this  authority  is  to  be  reimbursed  from  subsequent  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  approriations. 

This  authority  was  first  introduced  into  the  program  in  1961,  in 
order  to  give  the  President  additional  flexibility  in  moving  rapidly  to 
meet  unforeseen  contingencies,  and  it  has  since  been  extended  on  an 
annual  basis. 

When  we  first  sought  the  authority  granted  by  section  510 — 
Secretary  McNamara  told  the  committee — 

1  went  on  record  before  the  Congress  that  such  authority 
would  not  be  used  except  as  a  last  resort.  The  fact  that,  for 

2  years,  we  have  been  able  to  cope  with  all  emergencies  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  that  authority  bears  witness,  I  think,  of  our 
good  faith ;  but  it  does  not  in  any  way  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  future  emergency  in  which  the  protection  of  our  security 
interests  might  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  lack  of  the  flexi¬ 
bility  provided  by  section  510. 

It  seems  to  the  committee  that  this  is  a  persuasive  argument  to 
extend  the  authority  for  an  additional  year. 

Part  III 

CHAPTER  1.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  PRIVATE  PARTICITATION 

(SEC.  301(a) ) 

The  bill  makes  three  changes  in  section  601  (b)  of  the  Act  which  sets 
forth  several  policies  the  President  is  to  follow  in  order  to  encourage 
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and  facilitate  participation  by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

One  of  these  policies  is  that  the  President  “wherever  appropriate” 
is  to  “carry  out  programs  of  assistance  through  private  channels  and 
to  the  extent  practicable  in  conjunction  with  local  private  or  govern¬ 
mental  participation  *  *  *”  (sec.  601  (b)(4)).  The  phrase  “wher¬ 
ever  appropriate”  is  changed  to  read  “to  the  maximum  extent  practi¬ 
cable.” 

A  new  policy  is  added,  which  directs  the  President  to  “take  appro¬ 
priate  steps  to  discourage  nationalization,  expropriation,  confiscation, 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of  private  investment  and  discrimi¬ 
natory  or  other  actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken  by  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act,  which  divert  available  re¬ 
sources  essential  to  create  new  wealth,  employment  and  productivity 
in  those  countries  and  otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private 
investment  essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth  and  development 
B  of  those  countries.” 

The  main  point  involved  here  is  that,  aside  from  legal  problems  and 
questions  of  compensation,  nationalization  is  unwise  from  a  purely 
economic  point  of  view  if  it  diverts  resources  from  other  more  produc¬ 
tive  purposes  and  if  it  results  in  discouragement  of  new  private 
investment.  The  question  of  compensation  for  nationalized  property 
is  not  directly  related  to  this  limited  point  and  is  dealt  with  in  section 
620(e)  of  the  Act. 

Finally,  the  President  is  directed  to  “utilize  wherever  practicable 
the  services  of  U.S.  private  enterprise  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields  such  as 
engineering) .” 

The  law  already  contains  many  provisions  emphasizing  that  the 
foreign  assistance  program  should  be  administered  as  far  as  possible 
through  normal  commercial  channels  of  trade  and  through  private 
facilities.  This  is  not  only  in  keeping  with  traditional  American 
methods,  but  as  a  general  rule  is  both  cheaper  and  more  efficient. 
Particularly  in  the  field  of  major  engineering  services,  the  committee 
hopes  that  AID  will  avail  itself  more  of  the  services  of  private  firms 
and  will  not  try  to  build  up  its  own  engineering  staff  to  the  degree 
jl  that  would  be  required  if  all  of  AID’s  engineering  work  were  done 
m  by  AID  personnel. 

PLANS  AND  COST  ESTIMATES  (SEC.  301(b)) 

The  bill  makes  a  technical  correction  hi  section  611(b)  of  the  Act. 
Section  611(a)  requires  the  completion  of  engineering,  financial,  and 
other  plans,  where  necessary,  as  a  precondition  to  the  obligation  of 
more  than  $100,000  in  economic  assistance.  Section  611(b)  requires 
that  these  plans,  to  the  extent  that  they  involve  water  or  related  land 
resource  developments,  include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs 
made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  circular  A-47  of  the  Budget  Bureau.  This  circular  for  several  years 
was  the  controlling  document  in  regard  to  calculating  benefits  and 
costs  for  water  and  land  resource  developments  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  since  been  superseded  by  a  Memorandum  of  the  President  dated 
May  15,  1962,  and  section  611(b)  is  accordingly  amended  to  refer  to 
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the  Memorandum  of  the  President  instead  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
circular. 

USE  OFFOEIGN  CURRENCIES  (SEC.  301(C)) 

Section  612  of  the  Act,  which  relates  to  use  of  foreign  currencies,  is 
amended  so  as  to  make  these  currencies  available,  in  certain  cases,  for 
sale  to  U.S.  citizens  for  travel  or  other  purposes. 

Foreign  currencies  accruing  under  Public  Law  480  are  already  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  to  American  tourists  under  the  provisions  of  section 
104  (s)  of  that  law  in  appropriate  circumstances.  The  amendment  in 
this  bill  to  section  612  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will  also  make 
available  foreign  currencies  accruing  as  a  result  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  These  foreign  assistance  currencies  will  be  available,  not 
only  for  tourists,  but  for  other  uses  by  U.S.  citizens. 

The  amendment  applies  only  to  those  foreign  currencies  which  are 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  which  are  not  pro¬ 
hibited  from  sale  to  U.S.  citizens  or  committed  to  other  uses  by  prior 
agreements  with  the  other  country  concerned.  The  dollars  received 
from  the  sale  of  these  currencies  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

To  the  extent  that  excess  foreign  currencies  can  be  sold  to  U.S.  citi¬ 
zens  for  dollars,  to  pay  for  the  foreign  travel  or  other  activities  of  those 
citizens,  the  balance-of-payments  position  of  the  United  States  will  be 
improved.  This  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

SHIPPING  TO  CUBA  (SEC.  (d)(1)) 

The  bill  makes  two  changes  in  section  620(a)  which  prohibits 
assistance  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba  and  to  any  country 
which  furnishes  assistance  to  that  Government. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill’s  amendment  to  section  620(a)  is  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  free  world  shipping  in  the  Cuban  trade. 
The  bill  prohibits  assistance  (except  under  sec.  214)  to  any  country 
which,  by  failing  to  take  such  steps  as  are  appropriate,  permits  ships 
or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  carry  to  or  from  Cuba  any  mili¬ 
tary  personnel,  or  any  items  of  primary  strategic  significance,  the 
shipment  of  which  is  embargoed  to  the  Communist  bloc  under  title  I 
of  the  Battle  Act. 

Assistance  is  also  prohibited  if  the  country  concerned,  through 
failure  to  take  appropriate  steps,  permits  the  carriage  of  any  other 
equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  to  or  from  Cuba,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  is  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  reports  such  determination 
to  the  Foreign  Belations  and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Countries  receiving  assistance  have  60  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  to  take  appropriate  steps.  The 
prohibition  applies  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime 
or  any  other  Communist  regime,  and  the  prohibitions  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  other  authority  or  law.  In  the  case  of  non- 
strategic  materials,  the  prohibition  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
fulfillment  of  firm  commitments  made  by  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  date  this  bill  becomes  law.  Neither  does  the  prohibition  apply  to 
military  sales  which  are  made  by  the  United  States  under  the  Foreign 
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Assistance  Act.  These  sales,  mainly  to  Western  Europe,  amount  to 
about  $1  billion  a  year,  and  are  an  important  plus  factor  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

The  committee  regards  this  amendment  as  another  step  to  isolate 
further  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction,  but  the  committee  is  disappointed  that  a  few 
countries  continue  to  receive  assistance  from  the  United  States  while 
their  ships  continue  to  carry  goods  to  and  from  Cuba,  thereby  lighten¬ 
ing  the  burden  which  Cuba  represents  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  sustenance  of  the  Castro  regime. 

EXPROPRIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PROPERTY  (SEC.  301(d)(2)) 

This  section  of  the  bill  makes  several  changes  in  section  620(e)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (the  Hickenlooper  amendment)  which 
requires  suspension  of  assistance  in  cases  in  which  American  property 
has  been  expropriated  without  prompt  and  adequate  compensation. 

The  existing  law  covers  not  only  nationalization,  expropriation,  and 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  but  also  discriminatory  taxes,  other 
exactions,  and  “restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of”  nationalization,  expropriation,  or  seizure  of 
control.  This  is  broadened  to  include  “other  actions”  having  the  same 
effect. 

The  committee  has  added  the  phrase  “other  actions”  because  it  has 
been  concerned  over  recurring  reports  of  actions  which  certain  gov¬ 
ernments  are  either  proposing  or  initiating  and  which  can  perhaps 
best  be  described  as  creeping  expropriation.  These  other  actions  in¬ 
clude,  for  example,  unusually  high  taxes  which  are  perhaps  not  dis¬ 
criminatory  in  a  technical  sense  but  which  are  tantamount  to  con¬ 
fiscation  or  which  at  least  raise  a  serious  question  of  their  confisca¬ 
tory  effect.  The  committee  intends  for  confiscation  to  be  construed 
broadly  and  not  in  a  narrow  technical  sense. 

The  committee  has  also  been  concerned  about  the  attitude  which 
certain  foreign  governments  have  taken  toward  existing  contracts 
with  American  companies,  even  though  these  contracts  may  have  been 
negotiated  several  years  ago  in  good  faith  by  an  earlier  regime.  To 
meet  this  problem  the  committee  has  added  a  new  subparagraph  which 
brings  section  620(e)  into  play  whenever  a  foreign  government — 

has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing  contracts  or 
agreements  with  any  United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  bene¬ 
ficially  owned  by  the  United  States  citizens. 

Under  the  existing  law,  ’assistance  is  suspended  when  a  country 
which  has  taken  the  actions  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
fails  to  provide  “equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for  such  prop¬ 
erty  in  convertible  foreign  exchange  *  *  *.”  This  is  changed  so  as 
to  require  “speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof  *  *  *.” 

The  bill  also  adds  a  provision  which  authorizes  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  upon  request  of  the  President,  to  evaluate 
property  which  has  been  expropriated  or  subjected  to  other  discrimi¬ 
natory  actions  and  to  make  an  advisory  report  to  the  President.  The 
Commission  is  to  act  within  90  days  of  the  President’s  request.  Its 
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advisory  report  is  to  be  made  available  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
but  is  not  to  be  otherwise  published  unless  authorized  by  the  President! 
Appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  are  authorized  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  this  new  function. 

In  view  of  the  injection  of  the  Commission  into  the  process,  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law  relating  to  the  deadline  for  suspension 
of  assistance  are  amended.  The  deadline  is  now  6  months  after  the 
expropriation  or  other  discriminatory  action.  The  bill  retains  this 
deadline,  but  provides  that,  in  case  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  the  deadline  is  to  be  20  days 
after  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  received.  If  the  President  does 
refer  the  matter  to  Commission  he  must  do  so  soon  enough  so  that 
the  matter  can  be  settled  within  the  overall  6  months  time  limit. 

.  Finally,  the  existing  law  provides  only  for  the  termination  of  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  The  committee  bill  provides  also  for  the  termination  of 
assistance  under  any  other  act,  in  the  circumstances  described  by 
section  620(e).  This  would  extend  the  sanctions  of  the  section  to 
such  activities  and  agencies  as  Public  Law  480,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  committee  has  been  gratified  by  the  experience  under  section 
620  (e)  since  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  law  last  year.  x\t  least  one  major 
expropriation  case  has  been  settled  which,  in  the  committee’s  judg¬ 
ment,  probably  would  not  have  been  settled  in  the  absence  of  section 
620(e).  Several  other  expropriations  or  discriminatory  actions  have 
been  avoided.  In  only  one  case  has  the  section  operated  to  suspend 
assistance. 

The  revisions  which  the  committee  now  proposes  tighten  the  existing 
law  somewhat,  broaden  its  provisions,  and  provide  the  President  in  his 
discretion  with  the  resources  and  experience  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  ECONOMICALLT  DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES  (SEC.  301(d)  (3)  ) 

This  section  adds  a  new  provision  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
prohibiting  grant  assistance  to  any  economically  developed  nation 
capable  or  sustaining  its  own  defense  burden  and  economic  growth.” 
Exceptions  are  provided  in  the  case  of  firm  commitments  made  before 
July  1,  1963,  and  in  the  case  of  additional  military  orientation  and 
training  expenses  up  to  $1  million  per  country. 

Grant  assistance  to  developed  countries  has  been  substantially  re¬ 
duced  and  in  many  cases  eliminated,  but  the  process  has  not  gone  as 
fast  as  the  committee  thinks  it  should.  The  committee  recognizes, 
however,  that  there  are  some  cases  of  prior  commitments,  mainly  in 
regard  to  military  assistance,  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  fulfilled. 
These  include,  among  others,  a  military  assistance  cost-sharing  agree¬ 
ment  with  Norway. 

The  committee  also  recognizes  the  value  of  limited  military  orienta¬ 
tion  and  training  programs  for  officers  of  developed  countries.  These 
programs  are  an  important  factor  in  sales  of  military  equipment 
amounting  to  approximately  $1  billion  a  year,  and  are'  in  reality  a 
a  business  expense”  of  the  Defense  Department.  The  amendment 
makes  an  exception  for  programs  of  this  nature.  Further,  it  will 
not  preclude  financing  of  military  training  and  orientation  courses 
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by  the  Defense  Department  under  other  appropriations  if  considered 
desirable  and  possible. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  is  an  “economically  developed  nation 
capable  of  sustaining  its  own  defense  burden  and  economic  growth.” 
The  committee  believes  this  to  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  judgment. 
The  amendment  is  intended  to  cover  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
among  others. 

In  view  of  the  specific  U.S.  base  rights  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the 
committee  does  not  intend  this  amendment  to  apply  to  these  two 
countries.  However,  the  committee  is  strongly  of  the  view  that  the 
United  States  has  been  generous  in  its  grants-in-aid  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  that  in  the  future  these  programs  should  be  progres¬ 
sively  reduced  with  a  view  toward  termination. 

Neither  does  the  committee  intend  the  amendment  to  apply  to 
NATO  cooperative  enterprises  involving  the  furnishing  of  military 
and  technological  information,  licenses  of  government-owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  inventions,  and  liaison  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

COMPETITION  WITH  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  (SEC.  301(d)(3)) 

The  committee  bill  includes  a  prohibition  on  assistance  for  projects 
“establishing  or  otherwise  assisting  government-owned  manufactur¬ 
ing,  utility,  merchandising,  or  processing  enterprises  in  any  country 
or  area,  except  where  it  clearly  appears  that  goods  or  services  of  the 
same  general  class  are  not  or  cannot  be  adequately  provided  by  private 
businesses  located  within  such  country  or  area.” 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Clay  Committee 
that — 

The  United  States  should  not  aid  a  foreign  government  in 
projects  establishing  government-owned  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  which  compete  with  existing  private  en¬ 
deavors.  While  we  realize  that  in  aiding  foreign  countries 
we  cannot  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  our  own  economic 
system,  despite  its  remarkable  success  and  progress,  we  should 
not  extend  aid  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  beliefs,  demo¬ 
cratic  tradition,  and  knowledge  of  economic  organization  and 
consequences.  Moreover,  the  observation  of  countless  in¬ 
stances  of  politically  operated,  heavily  subsidized,  and  care¬ 
fully  protected  inefficient  state  enterprises  in  less  developed 
countries  makes  us  gravely  doubt  the  value  of  such  undertak¬ 
ings  in  the  economic  lives  of  these  nations.  Countries  which 
would  take  this  route  should  realize  that  while  the  United 
States  will  not  intervene  in  their  affairs  to  impose  its  own 
economic  system,  they  too  lack  the  right  to  intervene  in  our 
national  poeketbook  for  aid  to  enterprises  which  only  increase 
their  costs  of  government  and  the  foreign  assistance  burden 
they  are  asking  us  to  carry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  realizes  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  needed  goods  or  services  either  are  not  or  cannot  be  adequately 
provided  by  private  businesses.  In  such  instances,  it  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  government -owned  enterprises. 
The  question  of  what  is  “adequate”  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  will 
have  to  be  determined  in  individual  cases  by  the  responsible  officials 
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of  the  executive  branch.  The  committee  intends  the  word  to  be  con¬ 
strued  so  as  to  promote  the  most  efficient  use  of  limited  resources  for 
investment  m  projects  designed  to  contribute  to  economic  growth. 
I  he  committee  notes  in  addition  that  relatively  little  assistance  has  in 
fact  been  extended  by  AID  to  government- owned  enterprises  com¬ 
peting  with  private  firms,  but  the  committee  felt  it  desirable  to  make 
certain  as  nearly  as  possible  that  this  does  not  occur  in  the  future. 

CHAPTER  2.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
STATUTORY  OFFICERS  (SEC.  302(a)) 

The  bill  downgrades  one  AID  executive  from  the  rank  of  Deputy 
Under  Secietary  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  and  upgrades  the 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance. 

Section  624(a)  of  the  Act  now  provides  for  12  top  AID  officials  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Of  these  12,  1  now  has  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary 
2  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries,  and  9  the  rank  of  Assistant 
secretaries. 

The  bill  amends  section  624(a)  so  that  of  the  12  top  AID  officials 
1  would  have  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary,  1  the  rank  of  a  Deputy 
U nder  Secretary,  and  10  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Section  624(b)  of  the  Act  now  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
the  1 1 esident  may  fix  the  order  of  succession  among  the  officials  with 
the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary.  Since 
there  will  be  only  one  official  with  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
under  the  bill,  section  624(b)  is  amended  to  provide  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  fix  the  rank  of  succession  only  among  the  officials  Avith  the 
rank  of  Assistant  Secretary. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  legislation  deals  with  the  ranks  of  AID 
officials  in  terms  equivalent  to  ranks  of  officials  in  Government  depart¬ 
ments— Under  Secretary,  Deputy  Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  The  equivalent  titles  used  by  AID  are  Administrator, 
Deputy  Administrator,  and  Assistant  Administrator.  Under  the  bill 
there  will  be  only  1  Deputy  Administrator  instead  of  2,  and  there 
will  be  10  Assistant  Administrators  instead  of  9. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  the  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and  fixes  his  salary  at 
$20,000  a  year.  This  official  is  now  appointed  by  the  President  with¬ 
out  Senate  connrmation  and  is  paid  $19,500  a  year. 


EXPERTS,  CONSULTANTS,  AND  RETIRED  OFFICERS  (SEC.  302(b)) 

The  bill  amends  section  626(b)  of  the  Act  to  make  it  consistent  with 
Public  Law  87-849,  approved  October  23,  1962,  which  made  major 
changes  m  the  laws  relating  to  conflict  of  interest.  As  the  Act  stands, 
section  6A5(a)  authorizes  the  employment  of  experts,  consultants,  and 
retired  officers  in  connection  with  the  foreign  assistance  program  and 
section  626(b)  exempts  persons  so  employed  from  the  provisions  of 

o^fllCVnoY(terest  laws  (PrinciPally,  5  U.S.C.  99  and  18  U.S.C. 
281, 283,  and  284) . 

Public  Law  87-849  repealed  5  U.S.C.  99  outright  and  replaced 
sections  -81,  283,  and  284  of  title  18  with  new  and  broader  provisions. 
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The  new  law  also  stipulated  that  exemptions  provided  to  these  sec¬ 
tions  by  other  laws  (which  would  include  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act)  would  no  longer  be  applicable  to  officers  or  employees  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  consistent 
with  Public  Law  87-849,  the  bill  repeals  the  provision  of  section 
626(b)  of  the  act  which  provides  this  exemption.  It  also  makes  a 
conforming  technical  amendment  to  preserve  the  exemption  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  and  retired  officers  from  certain  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  from  other  laws  dealing  with 
the  reemployment  of  retired  personnel. 

MISSIONS  AND  STAFFS  ABROAD  (SEC.  302(C)) 

The  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  631  of  the  Act  which 
deals  with  the  missions  and  staffs  abroad. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  new  subsection  would  be  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  salary  (presently  $25,000  a  year)  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  a  chief  of  mission  class  2  to  a  U.S.  citizen  serving  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

The  Development  Assistance  Committee  is  the  most  active  of  the 
many  committees  which  have  been  organized  as  a  part  of  the  OECD. 
Its  members  are  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  The  U.S.  representative  on  the  Committee  is  Sey¬ 
mour  Rubin,  former  General  Counsel  of  the  AID  agency. 

The  Committee  elects  a  person  to  serve  as  Chairman  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  The  Chairman  is  therefore  responsible  to 
the  Committee  rather  than  to  a  government  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  or  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OECD. 

The  Committee  has  elected  as  Chairman  Mr.  Willard  Thorp,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  more  recently  director  of  the  Merrill 
Center  for  Economics,  Amherst  College.  Mr.  Thorp  has  been  acting 
as  Chairman  in  a  consultative  capacity  at  a  per  diem  rate  of  $75.  This 
provision  of  the  bill  will  make  it  possible  to  secure  his  services 
permanently. 

The  United  States  has  properly  put  great  emphasis  on  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Assistance  Committee  as  one  of  the  instruments  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  assistance  which  other  developed  countries  are  furnishing  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries.  The  role  of  the  Chairman  in  the  Committee’s 
work  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  was  at  U.S.  initiative  that  the 
Chairman  was  separated  from  the  OECD  Secretariat  so  that  he  is 
responsible  solely  to  the  Committee.  Aside  from  the  work  of  presid¬ 
ing  over  Committee  meetings,  the  Chairman  has  important  duties  in 
talking  to  governments  and  in  encouraging  them  to  increase  their 
assistance  efforts. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  not  paid  by  the  government  of 
the  country  of  which  he  is  a  national,  the  alternative  is  to  pay  him  as 
a  member  of  the  OECD  Secretariat.  This  would  raise  two  problems : 
(1)  The  level  of  salaries  in  the  OECD  Secretariat  is  too  low  to  attract 
an  outstanding  American  (the  OECD  Secretary  General,  for  example, 
receives  a  salary  of  only  82,500  francs — about  $16,500 — a  year).  If 
the  chairman  of  DAC  were  paid  substantially  more,  it  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  avoid  a  drastic  upward  revision  in  the  whole  Secretariat  salary- 
scale.  Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  pays  25  percent  of  the  OECD 
budget,  this  could  well  be,  more  expensive  in  the  long  run  than  the  pro¬ 
posal  involved  in  this  bill.  (2)  If  the  DAC  chairman  were  a  member 
of  the  Secretariat,  it  would  be  difficult  to  preserve  his  position  as  re¬ 
sponsible  solely  to  the  committee. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  the  detail  of  U.S.  officials  to  international  organizations. 
Authority  for  such  detail  has  been  contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  its  predecessors  for  many  years.  What  is  unique  about  the 
present  provision  is  the  level  of  salary  to  be  paid  and  the  fact  that  it 
embraces  a  U.S.  citizen  who  is  not  a  Government  employee. 

Without  the  authority  provided  in  this  section,  the  person  elected 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  DAC  would  have  to  be  appointed  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  Foreign  Service  officer  at  a  maximum  salary  of  $19,650.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  branch,  in  which  the  committee  concurs, 
this  would  be  insufficient  to  attract  a  person  with  the  prestige  and 
ability  to  develop  DAC  to  its  maximum  potential. 

LOAN  TERMS  ( SEC.  302(d)  ( 1 )  ) 

The  committee  bill  contains  an  amendment  which  fixes  minimum 
terms  for  loans  made  under  part  I,  which  deals  with  economic  assist¬ 
ance.  The  existing  law  leaves  the  question  of  these  terms  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  and  under  current  practice  the  softest 
terms  are  three-fourths  of  1  percent  interest  and  a  maximum  ma¬ 
turity  of  40  years,  with  a  grace  period  of  10  years  as  to  repayment  of 
principal. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  committee  the 
minimum  interest  rate  will  be  three-fourths  of  1  ‘percent  for  the  first 
5  years  and  2  percent  thereafter.  The  grace  period  on  repayment 
of  principal  will  be  reduced  to  5  years  from  the  date  of  disbursement, 
and  repayment  on  an  amortized  basis  will  be  required  within  30  years 
after  the  grace  period.  Loans  which  may  be  made  to  the  International 
Development  Association  under  authority  of  section  205  are  exempt 
from  these  new  terms. 

Although  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  committee  represents  a 
substantial  hardening  of  loan  terms  compared  to  current  U.S.  practice, 
the  terms  required  by  the  committee  amendment  are  still  substantially 
softer  than  those  offered  by  any  other  free  world  capital  exporting 
country.  I  his  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  the  committee  to 
adopt  the  amendment.  The  committee  is  encouraged  by  recent  moves 
on  the  part  of  some  Western  European  countries,  particularly  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  reduce  interest  rates  and  lengthen  maturity. 
The  executive  branch  should  take  every  opportunity  to  urge  our 
European  friends  to  do  even  more  in  this  respect. 

Another  reason  the  committee  adopted  this  amendment  is  that  it 
felt  it  could  no  longer  justify  three-fourths  of  1  percent,  40-year  loans 
in  view  of  the  U.S.  budgetary  and  balance-of-payments  position.  The 
higher  interest  rates  and  shorter  maturity  required  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  serve  to  reduce  the  long-term  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  United  States. 
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It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  terms  fixed  in  this  amendment  are 
minimum  terms.  In  cases  in  which  the  borrowing  country’s  capacity 
to  repay  permits,  loan  terms  should  be  more  realistic  and  should  more 
nearly  reflect,  insofar  as  possible,  the  actual  cost  of  the  loan  to  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  the  committee  expects  the  executive 
branch  to  include  renegotiation  provisions  in  loan  agreements  so  that 
interest  rates  may  be  raised  as  the  economy  of  the  borrowing  country 
improves. 

Historically,  U.S.  aid  policy  has  evolved  from  a  program  of  almost 
all  grants  through  a  program  of  soft  loans  repayable  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  into  a  program  of  dollar  repayable  loans.  The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  will  carry  this  evolution  a  step  further. 

UNIVERSITY  CONTRACTS  (SEC.  302  (d)(2)) 

The  bill  adds  a  new  provision  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  designed 
I  to  simplify  accounting  and  auditing  procedures  in  connection  with 

I  contracts  between  AID  and  educational  institutions. 

The  new  provision,  which  will  be  section  635  (k)  of  the  Act,  will  allow 
payment  of  a  university’s  reimbursable  indirect  costs  on  the  basis  of  a 
predetermined  percentage  of  the  direct  costs.  This  is  the  same  proce¬ 
dure  which  is  now  followed  with  regard  to  research  and  development 
contracts  throughout  the  Government  under  authority  of  Public  Law 
87-638,  approved  September  5, 1962.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  AID’s  con¬ 
tracts  are  for  technical  services,  rather  than  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  they  are  not  covered  by  Public  Law  87-638.  The  bill  would  fill 
this  gap. 

It  should  be  noted  in  addition  that  the  procedure  authorized  by  the 
bill  was  in  effect  prior  to  1956  when  the  Comptroller  General  rifled 
that  it  violated  statutory  prohibitions  on  cost-plus-a-percentage-of- 
cost  contracts. 

Under  the  post-1956  practice  in  AID  and  its  predecessor  agencies, 
university  contracts  provisionally  set  a  percentage  of  direct  costs  as 
payment  for  indirect  costs.  When  the  actual  indirect  costs  are  sub¬ 
sequently  determined  by  audit,  the  contract  price  is  adjusted  accord - 
jv  ingly  and  a  refund  or  an  additional  payment  follows.  The  indirect 

II  costs  currently  vary  from  30  to  50  percent  of  direct  costs  for  on-campus 
work  and  from  15  to  35  percent  for  work  abroad. 

Under  the  new  authority  contained  in  the  bill,  the  committee  under¬ 
stands  that  AID  will  fix  the  predetermined  percentage  on  the  basis  of 
a  precontract  audit  of  the  university’s  operations  or  on  the  basis  of 
prior  experience  with  the  university.  In  this  connection,  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  of  Defense  undertakes  a  thorough  periodic  review’  of  the  over¬ 
head  costs  of  most  of  the  universities  with  whom  it  maintains  a  regular 
relationship,  and  these  analyses  are  available  to  AID. 

The  new  procedure  will  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  ultimate 
obligation  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  this  aspect  of  costs  at 
the  time  of  contract  negotiation.  It  will  also  permit  faster  closeouts 
of  contracts  and  will  remove  some  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  univer¬ 
sities  in  their  financial  planning.  Experience  prior  to  1956  indicated 
that  predetermined  percentage  rates  were  quite  close  to  rates  based  on 
audited  costs  and  that  overestimates  and  underestimates  were  not  only 
quite  small  but  tended  to  cancel  each  other. 
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PROJECTS  OF  MORE  THAN  $100  MILLION  (SEC.  302(d)(2)) 

The  committee  has  added  an  amendment  providing  that  no  loan 
or  grant  in  excess  of  $100  million  for  the  financing  of  any  particular 
project  can  be  made  without  the  specific  approval  of  Congress. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  assure  advance  congressional  review 
of  these  large  projects. 

There  are  not,  in  fact,  many  individual  projects  of  this  magnitude. 
Where  one  is  seriously  proposed,  its  magnitude  alone  would  indicate 
the  most  careful  review  in  which  Congress  should  specifically  partici¬ 
pate. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  amendment  applies  only  to  indi¬ 
vidual  projects.  It  does  not  apply  to  programs.  The  distinction  is 
that  the  program  in  a  country  might  embrace  a  number  of  individual 
projects,  each  of  which  would  be  less  than  $100  million  although  col¬ 
lectively  they  might  total  substantially  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

Neither  would  the  amendment  apply  to  individual  projects  which  | 
are  financed  by  an  international  consortium  if  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
financing  is  less  than  $100  million,  even  though  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  is  in  excess  of  that. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  (SEC.  302(0) 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $52  million  for  AID  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  in  fiscal  year  1964.  In  fiscal  year  1963  the 
authorization  for  this  purpose  was  $53  million  and  the 'appropriation 
was  $49.5  million. 

AID  administers  assistance  programs  in  81  countries  and  territories : 

24  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  30  in  Africa,  16  in  the  Near  East  and 
south  Asia,  9  in  the  Far  East,  and  2  in  Europe. 

Administrative  functions  involved  in  the  implementation  of  these 
programs  include:  the  establishment  of  program  policies  and  stand¬ 
ards;  planning,  reviewing,  and  directing  the  implementation  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects;  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs;  and 
providing  such  management  and  staff  services  as  accounting,  auditing, 
and  reporting. 

The  need  for  increased  funds  for  administrative  expenses  in  fiscal  ( 
year  1964  is  due  primarily  to  greatly  expanded  activities  in  Latin 
America  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  mandatory  salary 
increases  under  the  Postal  Service  and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act 
of  1962. 

However,  the  committee  reduced  the  administration’s  request  by 
$5,250,000  from  $57,250,000,  primarily  because  of  its  belief  that  AID 
is  overstaffed. 

CHAPTER  3.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
DEFINITION  OF  “DEFENSE  SERVICE”  (SEC.  303) 

The  bill  amends  section  644(f)  of  the  Act  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
term  “defense  service”  as  used  in  the  Act  includes  orientation  as  well 
as  training.  The  purpose  is  to  remove  doubts  about  the  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  funds  for  the  orientation  of  foreign  military  personnel 
undergoing  training  in  the  United  States. 
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One  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  personnel  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  is,  in  addition  to  military  training  in  the  strict  sense, 
essentially  political.  Particularly  in  regard  to  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  worthwhile  to  give  officers  a  tour  of  the  United  Stales  to 
show  them  something  besides  a  military  base. 

The  amendment  in  the  bill  will  make  it  possible  to  serve  these  other 
purposes  as  well  as  the  strict  training  purpose. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  (SEC.  304) 

The  bill  amends  section  645  of  the  Act  which  is  a  general  section 
authorizing  the  continuation  of  unexpended  balances  and  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  those  balances  with  other  funds  made  available  for  the  same 
general  purposes.  The  section  now  applies  to  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  its  predecessor,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  would  make  this  authority  applicable  also  to  un- 
|  expended  balances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-735,  approved  September  8,  1960,  an  act  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile.  This  act  authorized  appropriation  of  $500  million  for  Latin 
American  development  assistance  (of  which  $394  million  went  to  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  $6  million  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  and  $100  million  to  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  predecessor  AID)  and  $100  million  for  Chilean  reconstruc¬ 
tion  following  the  1960  earthquakes. 

These  funds  were  authorized  by  the  basic  legislation  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  new  authority  provided  by  the  bill 
applies  only  to  their  consolidation  with  other  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  The  funds  involved  are  approximately  $53  million  which  is 
obligated  but  undisbursed  out  of  the  $100  million  appropriated  to 
ICA  for  Latin  American  development  assistance.  Authority  to  con¬ 
solidate  these  with  similar  funds  will  simplify  government  ac¬ 
counting. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  reenact  the  existing  law  in  order  to  make 
i  possible  the  reappropriation  of  unobligated  balances  (amounting  to 
"  about  $84  million)  of  past  appropriations  as  well  as  the  reuse  of  ob¬ 
ligated  funds  which  may  subsequently  be  deobligated. 

Part  IV 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 
LATIN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  (SEC.  4  01) 

The  bill  inserts  following  the  enacting  clause  of  Public  Law  86-735 
the  words :  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘the  Latin  American  Devel¬ 
opment  Act.’  ”  The  purpose  of  this  change  is  simply  to  give  the  act 
a  name,  which  it  lias  not  previously  had. 

The  bill  amends  section  2  of  Public  Law  86-735  by  increasing  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  from  $500  to  $675  million.  The  au¬ 
thorization  is  on  a  no-year  basis,  with  funds  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  The  initial  authorization  of  $500  million  has  been  ex- 
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hausted  and  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  authorize  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  an  additional  $175  million,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
plenishing  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  (SPTF)  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  with  a  small  amount  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  further  support  to  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
in  its  programs  to  promote  development  in  Latin  America. 

The  inter- American  program  for  social  progress  is  designed  to  foster 
improvements  in  the  fields  of  housing,  land  reform,  sanitation,  water 
supply,  education,  and  tax  reforms.  The  primary  instrument  of  this 
program  is  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank.  A  small  portion  is  administered  by  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  which  provides  technical  assistance  in  self- 
help  fields  of  public  administration,  tax  reform,  and  planning. 

As  of  December  31,  1962,  the  SPTF  had  made  53  loans  totaling 
$320,562,000.  The  trust  fund  was  created  under  a  trust  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank. 
Under  the  trust  agreement,  the  SPTF  is  commissioned  to  support,  the 
social  reform  efforts  of  Latin  American  countries  which  are  prepared 
to  initiate  or  expand  effective  institutional  improvements  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  own  resources  prudently  and  efficiently.  Countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are  represented  in  the  SPTF 
under  a  system  of  weighted  voting!  The  United  States  has  41  percent 
of  the  voting  strength.  Loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

As  of  December  31,  1962,  loans  had  been  extended  by  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  for  the  following  purposes:  low-cost  housing, 
$152.7  million  (48  percent)  :  waterworks  and  sanitary  facilities,  $103.7 
million  (32  percent)  ;  land  settlement  and  improved  land  use,  $52 
million  (16  percent);  advanced  education,  $12  million  (4  percent). 

In  signing  the  trust  agreement  under  which  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  was  vested  with  the  responsibility  for  adminis¬ 
tering  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  it  was  the  intent  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  of  the  Bank,  that  the  Fund  would  be  used  to  encourage 
maximum  self-help  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  participating  countries, 
and  that  the  countries  themselves  would  reform  existing  institutions 
and  practices  which  impede  economic  and  social  progress,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  ownership  and  use  of  land,  education  and  training, 
health  and  housing,  taxation  and  other  aspects  of  the  mobilization  of 
domestic  resources.  It  is  clear,  further,  from  the  agreement  that  the 
performance  of  the  borrowing  countries  is  intended  to  be  a  primary 
criterion  for  the  making  of  loans. 

The  record  of  the  Bank  so  far  in  insisting  on  self-help  efforts  has 
been  creditable,  but  the  committee  believes  that  much  more  can  be 
done.  It  is  essential  that  administrative  and  policy  reforms  be  enacted 
into  law;  it  is  no  less  essential  that  these  reforms  actuallv  be  carried 
out.  It  is  not  enough,  for  example,  for  tax  policy  and  tax  administra- 
tion  improvements  to  be  made  a  matter  of  record;  these  changes  must 
be  effectively  put  into  practice. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  Bank  can  and  should 
demonstrate  greater  initiative  in  evaluating  the  overall  performance 
of  a  country  in  bringing  about  basic  reforms  which  facilitate  the 
mobilization  of  domestic,  resources,  and  that  such  a  countrywide 
evaluation  should  be  used  in  determining  whether  a  country  is  eligible 
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tor  any  support  from  the  Trust  Fund.  In  addition,  the  committee 
urges  that  the  commitment  to  basic  reforms  be  incorporated  into 
specific  loan  agreements,  in  addition  to  the  narrow  conditions  which 
have  been  included  in  the  past. 

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  (SEC.  4  02) 

The  bill  amends  section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
1  to  make  it  possible  for  the  President  to  extend  most- favored-nation 
treatment  to  Communist  countries  when  he  determines  that  such 
action  would  be  important  to  the  national  interest  and  would  promote 
the  independence  of  the  country  in  question.  This  amendment  is 
aimed  at  Yugoslavia  and  Poland/ 

As  the  law  now  stands,  section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
directs  the  President,  “as  soon  as  practicable,”  to  withdraw  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  “to  products,  whether  imported  directly  or 
|  indirectly,  of  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism.” 

The  amendment  made  by  the  bill  would  add  a  new  subsection 
which  would  authorize  the  extension  of  trade  agreements  concessions 
to  the  products  of  such  countries  when  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  “would  be  important  to  the  national  interest  and  would 
promote  the  independence  of  such  country  *  *  *  from  domination  or 
control  by  international  communism.”  The  President  is  also  required 
to  report  his  determination  and  the  reasons  for  it  to  Congress. 

The  case  for  extending  most- favored-nation  treatment  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  is  persuasive. 

In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  a  treaty  commitment  is  involved.  This 
is  found  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1881  between  the  U  nited  States 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  which  is  still  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  Yugoslavia  as  the  successor  state  to  Serbia.  The  mandate 
of  section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  can  be  carried  out  with 
respect  to  Yugoslavia  only  by  denouncing  the  entire  treaty,  something 
which,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself,  requires  a  year’s  notice. 
Because  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  passed  late  in  1962  and  because 
A  tlie  matter  had  been  under  further  consideration  by  Congress  this  year, 
r  the  President  has  delayed  taking  the  drastic  step  of  denouncing  the 
treaty. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  concurs  in  the  view  that  the 
treaty  ought  not  to  be  denounced.  For  15  years,  the  basis  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Yugoslavia  has  been  to  encourage  and  support  trends 
in  that  country  toward  independence  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  In 
terms  of  its  limited  objective,  this  policy  has  had  a  measure  of  success. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  amendment  contained  in  the  bill,  which 
would  give  the  President  flexibility  in  applying  the  sanction  of  section 
231,  would  further  contribute  toward  this  end.  The  committee  is  more 
certain  that  failure  to  provide  this  flexibility  would  prejudice  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  desired  goal. 

The  case  of  Poland  is  somewhat  different  but,  in  the  committee’s 
view,  no  less  persuasive.  Most-favored-nation  treatment  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  Poland  in  1952  with  the  abrogation  of  a  1931  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation.  This  action  wTas  taken  under 
section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  which  di¬ 
rected  the  President,  “as  soon  as  practicable,”  to  withdraw  most- 
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favored-nation  treament  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  “any  nation 
or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Communist  movement.” 

With  the  advent  of  the  Gomulka  regime  in  October  1956,  however, 
the  situation  in  Poland  changed  and  U.S.  policy  toward  Poland  began 
to  change  accordingly.  In  December  1956,  Poland  was  made  eligible 
for  Public  Daw  480  sales  when  Secretary  Dulles  formally  determined 
that  Poland  was  a  “friendly  nation”  within  the  meaning  of  section  107 
of  Public  Law  480.  In  April  1958,  President  Eisenhower  determined 
that  most-favored-nation  treatment  should  be  restored  “at  an  appro¬ 
priate  time.”  In  February  1960,  it  was  decided  that  this  time  would 
be  when  a  settlement  was  reached  with  Poland  on  a  group  of  U.S. 
claims  arising  from  nationalization.  During  the  course  of  the  claims 
negotiations,  a  commitment  was  made  to  Polish  representatives  that 
most-favored-nation  treatment  would  be  extended  following  a  claims 
settlement.  The  claims  settlement  was  reached  in  July  1960  when 
Poland  agreed  to  pay  $40  million  over  a  20-year  period.  In  November 
of  that  year,  most-favored-nation  treatment  was  restored  to  Poland  in 
an  action  that  became  effective  December  16, 1960. 

It  seems  clear  that  withdrawal  of  most  favored  nation  treatment  at 
this  time  would  lead  to  a  suspension  of  Polish  payments  under  the 
claims  settlement.  Moreover,  the  Polish  Government  has  indicated 
that  it  is  unwilling  to  consider  a  settlement  of  outstanding  dollar  bonds 
until  it  has  assurances  that  most-favored-nation  treatment  will  be 
continued. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  1962,  U.S.  imports  from  Yugoslavia 
amounted  to  $48.3  million  and  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  were  $154.1 
million,  of  which  an  estimated  $131  million  were  financed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  under  AID  programs.  Public  Law  480,  and  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans.  In  the  case  of  Poland,  U.S.  imports  in  1962  were 
$45.6  million,  and  U.S.  exports  were  $94.5  million,  of  which  an  esti¬ 
mated  $64  million  were  financed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

But  the  most  compelling  reason  for  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section  of  the  bill  is  to  give  the  President  an  additional  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  which  he  can  use,  if  it  seems  desirable,  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  nationalism  and  independence  in  the  Communist  world  and 
to  take  advantage  of  new  situations  which  may  develop. 

LOANS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  CURRENCIES  (SEC.  403  (a)) 

The  bill  amends  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480  (the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act)  in  three  respects. 

First,  it  increases  from  25  to  50  percent  the  limitation  on  foreign 
currencies  available  for  loans  to  private  businesses.  The  currencies 
in  question  are  those  which  accrue  under  agreements  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

Second,  it  broadens  the  purposes  for  which  these  loans  may  be  made 
to  include  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization, 
distribution,  or  otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets 
for,  U.S.  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  products. 

Third,  it  broadens  the  categories  of  entities  eligible  for  such  loans 
to  include  cooperatives  as  well  as  business  firms. 

The  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  currencies 
for  private  business  arid  trade  development  and  also  to  provide  another 
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means  for  helping  the  cooperative  movement  which  is  just  beginning 
in  many  underdeveloped  countries  and  which  holds  great  promise  as 
a  means  of  achieving  economic  development  and  social  reform. 

INCLUSION  OF  FISIL  IN  PUBLIC  LAW  480  (SEC.  4  03  (b)  AND  (C)  ) 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment  to  section  106  of  Public  Law 
480  (the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954)  to  make  it  possible  to  include  fish  in  the  food-for-peace  program 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  a  domestically 
produced  fishery  product  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  ade¬ 
quate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars.  The  amendment 
applies  only  to  titles  I  and  IV  of  Public  Law  480,  and  will  therefore 
not  make  fish  available  for  grant  programs  under  title  II.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  I,  which  authorizes  sales  for  foreign  currencies,  the 
amendment  will  become  effective  January  1, 1965. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign  governments  have  asked 
for  canned  fish  products  under  the  food-for-peace  program  to  supply 
protein  deficiencies.  This  amendment  will  make  it  possible  to  meet 
these  requests  to  the  extent  that  fishery  products  may  be  in  surplus. 
The  amendment  will  put  fish  on  the  same  basis  as  frozen  beef,  canned 
pork,  canned  hams,  variety  meats,  and  fruit. 

The  effective  date  for  purposes  of  title  I  is  postponed  until  January 
1,  1965,  because  the  present  authority  under  title  I  extends  through 
December  31,  1964,  and  was  intended  to  include  only  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  products  at  the  time  it  was  enacted. 

PROJECT  HOPE 

The  Senate  passed,  on  June  1,  1961,  Senate  Resolution  154,  calling 
on  the  President  to  establish  a  White  Fleet  to  carry  out  humanitarian 
and  educational  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  Hope  has  been  chartered  and  operated  for  the  past  2  years  with 
Federal  assistance  within  the  framework  of  the  White  Fleet  resolu¬ 
tion.  However,  the  operation  has  been  relatively  costly  and  has  re¬ 
quired  U.S.  tax  dollars. 

Two  private  voluntary  organizations  have  recently  been  chartered 
which  would  undertake  White  Fleet  missions  at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States,  but  have  asked  for  the  use  of  two  small  coastal  vessels  now  in 
the  mothball  fleet  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Maritime  Administra¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  organizations  is  American,  chartered  in  Hawaii ; 
the  other  is  British. 

Under  section  607  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  AID  can  assume 
jurisdiction  of  a  mothball  fleet  ship  and  transfer  it  to  a  private  non¬ 
profit  organization  if  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
practice  up  to  this  point  has  been  to  restrict  the  transfer  of  materials 
under  section  607  only  to  American-chartered  voluntary  organizations 
which  have  been  accredited  by  AID’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Volun¬ 
tary  Organizations. 

rfhe  committee  feels  that  there  should  be  discretion  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  transfer  vessels  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  to  voluntary  organizations  chartered  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  friendly  nation,  the  purposes  of  which  organization 
fall  within  the  general  framework  contemplated  by  the  Senate  in  its 
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passage  of  Senate  Resolution  154  on  June  1,  1961,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  White  Fleet. 

The  committee  feels  that  such  transfer  of  a  vessel  should  be  at  no 
cost  to  the  United  States,  that  the  operation  of  such  a  vessel  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  U.S.  funds,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  upon  request  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency. 

The  committee  strongly  feels  that  initiatives  taken  by  voluntary 
groups  under  friendly  governments  which  will  carry  forth  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  White  Fleet  resolution  should  be  encouraged  and  that 
section  607  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  should  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose. 

6.  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

( In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman)  : 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 
PART  I 

Chapter  1— [Short  Title  and]  Policy 

[Sec.  101.  Short  Title. — This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for 
International  Development  of  1961”.] 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy. — It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
peace  depends  on  wider  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  interdependence 
of  men,  and  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States  can  best 
be  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

1  o  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  provided  assistance  to 
help  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  by  aiding  peoples  of  less  de¬ 
veloped  friendly  countries  of  the  world  to  develop  their  resources  and 
improve  their  living  standards,  to  realize  their  aspirations  for  justice, 
education,  dignity,  and  respect  as  individual  human  beings,  and  to 
establish  responsible  governments. 

I  he  Congress  declares  it  to  be  a  primary  necessity,  opportunity,  and 
responsibility  of  the  United  States,  and  consistent  with  its  traditions 
and  ideals,  to  renew  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts,  and 
to  help  make  a  historic  demonstration  that  econonomic  growth  and 
political  democracy  can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  that  an  enlarged 
community  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  countries  can  reduce  world 
tensions  and  insecurity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen  friendly  foreign 
countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of  their  free  economic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  productive  capabilities,  and  by  minimizing  or  eliminating 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  principles  of  increased  economic  cooperation  and 
trade  among  countries,  freedom  of  the  press,  information,  and  religion, 
freedom  of  navigation  in  international  waterways,  and  recognition 
of  the  right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful 
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activities  without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  The  Congress 
further  declares  that  any  distinction  made  by  foreign  nations  between 
American  citziens  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of, 
or  the  exercise  of,  personal  or  other  rights  available  to  American  cit¬ 
izens  is  repugnant  to  our  principles.  In  the  administration  of  all 
parts  of  this  Act  these  principles  shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way  in 
our  relations  with  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States  which  are  in 
controversy  with  each  other  as  to  promote  an  adjudication  of  the  issues 
involved  by  means  of  international  law  procedures  available  to  the 
parties. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  hereby  affirms  i't  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  make  assistance  available,  upon  request,  under  this 
part  in  scope  and  on  a  basis  of  long-range  continuity  essential  to  the 
creation  of  an  environment  in  which  the  energies  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes,  free  of  pressure  and 
erosion  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  assistance  under  this  part  should  be  complemented  by  the  furnish¬ 
ing  under  any  other  Act  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  by 
disposal  of  excess  property  under  this  and  other  Acts. 

Also,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as  inter¬ 
national  communism  continues  to  attempt  to  bring  under  Communist 
domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  to  keep  under 
domination  peoples  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  other  free  countries  and  peoples,  upon  request,  assistance  of 
such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  United  States  deems  advisable 
and  as  may  be  effectively  used  by  free  countries  and  peoples  to  help 
them  maintain  their  freedom.  Assistance  shall  be  based  upon  sound 
plans  and  programs ;  be  directed  toward  the  social  as  well  as  economic 
aspects  of  economic  development;  be  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  and  help  them¬ 
selves;  be  cognizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pressures  which 
hamper  their  growth;  and  [should]  shall  emphasize  long-range  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  as  the  primary  instrument  of  such  growth. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  administration  of  these  funds 
great  attention  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  countries 
which  share  the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assistance,  divert  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  to  military  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  the  administration  of  pi*o- 
grams  of  assistance  under  this  Act  the  highest  practicable  emphasis 
should  be  given  to:  programs  providing  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees 
for  use  by  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  repayable  low- 
interest  rate  loans  to  individuals  in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of  homes,  the  establishment, 
equipment  and  strengthening  of  small  independent  business  concerns, 
purchase  of  tools  or  equipment  needed  by  individuals  for  carrying  on 
an  occupation  or  a  trade  or  financing  the  opportunity  for  individuals 
to  obtain  practical  education  in  vocational  and  occupational  skills,  and 
to  those  programs  of  technical  assistance  and  development  which  will 
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assist  in  carrying  out  and  in  preparing  a  favorable  environment  for 
such  programs.  While  recognizing  that  special  requirements,  differ¬ 
ing  development  needs  and  political  condition  in  various  assisted 
countries  will  affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of  each  coun¬ 
try’s  relative  ability  to  implement  them,  it  is  further  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  each  such  assisted  country  should  be  encouraged  to  give 
adequate  recognition  to  such  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparation 
of  national  development  programs. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  importance  of  regional  or¬ 
ganizations  of  free  peoples  for  mutual  assistance,  such  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  and  Development,  the  European  Economic  Community,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  South  East 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  Central  Treaty  Organization,  and 
others,  and  expresses  its  hope  that  such  organizations  may  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  broadened,  and  their  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual  coop¬ 
eration  may  be  made  more  effeceive  in  the  protection  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  security  of  free  people,  and  in  the  development  of  their 
economic  and  social  well-being,  and  the  safeguarding  of  their  basic 
rights  and  liberties. 

[Finally,  the]  ZTie  Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  ( including 
private  enterprise  within  such  countries )  able  to  contribute  join  in  a 
common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this  part.  It,  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that,  where  feasible,  the  United  States  Government 
invite  friendly  nations  to  join  in  missions  to  consult  with  countries 
which  are  recipients  of  assistance  under  this  part  on  the  possibilities 
for  joint  action  to  assure  the  effective  development  of  plans  for  the 
economic  development  of  such  recipient  countries  and  the  effective  use 
of  assistance  provided  them ;  and  that  the  President  may  request  the 
assistance  of  international  financial  institutions  in  bringing  about  the 
establishment  of  such  missions. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act 
should  be  extended  to  or  withheld  from  the  government,' of  South 
Vietnam,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President ,  to  further  the  objectives  of 
victory  in  the  war  against  conwmnism  and  the  return  to  their  homeland 
of  American s  involved  in  that  struggle . 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority.— (a)  The  President  shall  establish  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  “Development  Doan  Fund”  to  be  used  by  the 
I  resident  to  make  loans  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  this 
title. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable  as  to  princi¬ 
pal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assist¬ 
ing  long-range  plans  and  programs  designed  to  develop  economic 
resources  and  increase  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable  terms, 
(2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed, 
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(3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promises  of  contributing  to 
the  development  of  economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive 
capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (4)  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development 
activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realiz¬ 
able  long-range  objectives,  (5)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and 
social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determination 
to  take  effective  self-help  measures,  and  (6)  the  possible  effects  upon 
the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  sub¬ 
stantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan  involved.  Loans  shall  be  made 
under  this  title  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repay¬ 
ment. 

(c)  The  authority  of  section  610  may  not  be  used  to  decrease  the 
funds  available  under  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  section 
614  (a)  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall  not  be  loaned  or  re¬ 
loaned  at  rates  of  interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower 
and  in  no  event  higher  than  the  applicable  legal  rate  of  interest  of  the 
country  in  which  the  loan  is  made. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the.  President  shall  not  allocate,  re¬ 
serve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $100,000  for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  unless  (1) 
an  application  for  such  funds  has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country 
together  with  sufficient  information  and  assurances  to  indicate  rea¬ 
sonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and  technically 
sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  respect  to  each 
such  allocation,  reservation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or  set  aside  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral 
plans. 

(/)  No  assistance  shall  he  furnished  under  this  title  unless  the  Pres¬ 
ident  determines  that  the  project  for  which  such  assistance  is  requested 
is  taken  into  account  in  the  economic  development  of  the  requesting 
country ,  including  an  analysis  of  current  human ■  and  material  re¬ 
sources ,  together  with  a  projection  of  the  idtimate  objectives  of  the 
A  project  with  respect  to  the  overall  economic  development  of  such 
r  country ,  and  specifically  provides  for  appropriate  participation  by 
private  enterprise. 

Sec.  202.  Authorization. —  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  $1,200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  which  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended  :  Provided ,  That  any  unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  above  period  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  it  is  important  to  the 
advancement  of  United  States  interests  and  necessary  in  order  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
reasonable  advance  assurances  in  the  interest  of  orderly  and  effective 
execution  of  long-term  plans  and  programs  of  development  assistance, 
he  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  committing,  under  the  terms 
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and  conditions  of  this  title,  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  title,  subject  only  to  the  annual  appropriations  of  such  funds. 

(c)  Upon  conclusion  of  each  such  agreement  involving  funds  to  be 
appropriated,  the  President  shall  notify  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  provisions  of  such  agreement,  includ¬ 
ing  the  amounts  of  funds  involved  and  undertakings  of  the  parties 
thereto. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  the  United  States 
dollar  assets  of  the  corporate  entity  known  as  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  which  remain  unobligated  and  not  committed  for  loans  repay¬ 
able  in  foreign  currencies  on  the  date  prior  to  the  abolition  of  such 
Fund  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions. — AH  receipts  from  loans  made  under 
and  in  accordance  with  this  title  shall  be  available  for  use  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  204.  Development  Loan  Committee. — The  President  shall 
establish  an  interagency  Development  Loan  Committee,  consisting  of 
such  officers  from  such  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
he  may  determine,  which  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
establish  standards  and  criteria  for  lending  operations  under  this  title 
in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States.  Except  in  the  case  of  officers  serving  in  positions  to  which 
they  were  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  officers  assigned  to  the  Committee  shall  be  so  as¬ 
signed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  205.  Use  of  the  Facilities  of  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association. — If  the  President  determines  that  it  would  more 
effectively  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  the  policy  contained  in 
section  619  (pertaining  to  newly  independent  countries),  he  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  lend  not  to  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  for  use  pursuant  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  Act  (Public  Law  86-565,  74  Stat. 
293)  and  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Association. 

TITLE  n - DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  the  develop¬ 
ment.  of  human  resources  through  such  means  as  programs  of  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation  and  development.  In  so  doing,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account  (1)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise 
of  contributing  to  the  development  of  educational  or  other  institu¬ 
tions  and  programs  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development 
activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realiz¬ 
able  long-range  development  objectives,  (3)  the  economic  and  techni¬ 
cal  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  (4)  the  extent  to  which 
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the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic, 
political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear 
determination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures  and  a  willingness 
to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  this  title,  (5)  the 
possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with  special 
reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  in¬ 
volved,  and  (6)  the  desirability  of  safeguarding  the  international  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  position  of  the  United  States.  If  the  President  finds 
that  assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished  under  this  title  would  bare 
a  substantially  adverse  effect  upon  the  United  States  economy,  or  a 
substantial  segment  thereof,  the  assistance  shall  not  be  furnished.  No 
vTocjvciTfb  of  technical  assistance  shall  he  undertaken  und^er  this  title 
unless  prior  to  the  commencement  thereof  the  recipient  country  shall 
have  agreed  to  accept  responsibility .  for  the  con tvnuat ion  and-  financing 
of  such  program  after  the  expiration  of  such  reasonable  time ,  which 
shall  not  exceed  seven  years ,  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  agreement ,  or 
u/rdess  such  program  is  scheduled  for  completion  within  such  time. 

(b)  In  countries  and  areas  which  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  programs  of  development  of  education  and  human 
resources  through  such  means  as  technical  cooperation  shall  be  em¬ 
phasized,  and  the  furnishing  of  capital  facilities  for  purposes  other 
than  the  development  of  education  and  human  resources  shall  be  given 
a  lower  priority  until  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skills  have  been  de- 

V6l(T  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Sec.  212.'  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  [1963] 
1964  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to  exceed  [$300,000,- 
000]  $225,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  213.  Atoms  for  Peace.— (Repealed,  1962.) 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad  — (a)  ihe 
\  President  is  authorized  to  [use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
’  such  purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211 
for]  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  schools  and  libraries  outside  the  United  States  founded  oi 
sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  study  and  demon¬ 
stration  centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  [to  use],  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 

visions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22 
TJ.S.C.  1611  et  seq.)  ,  [foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
Government  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion,  and  for]  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  to  hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  spon¬ 
sored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  education,  and  research.  _ 

( c )  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President, 
in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section ,  which  amounts  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
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(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use ,  in  addition  to  other  funds 
available  for  such  purposes ,  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United 
States  Government  under  any  Act ,  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

******* 

TITLE  III.  INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority. — (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  in¬ 
crease  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  less 
developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
issue  guaranties  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  invest¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  projects,  including  expansion,  modernization, 
or  development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  friendly  country  or  area 
Ayith  the  government  of  which  the  President  has  agreed  to  institute 
the  guaranty  program.  The  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  administered  under  broad  criteria,  and  each  project  shall 
be  approved  by  the  President. 

.  (b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  the  United  States  cit¬ 
izens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  associations  created  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  and  sub¬ 
stantially  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  as  well  as  any 
v  holly-owned  ( dete'tmined  'icithout  regard  to  any  shares ,  in  aggregate 
less  than  5  per  centum,  of  the  total  of  issued  and,  subscribed  share  capi¬ 
tal^  required  by  law  to.  be  held  by  persons  other  than  the  parent  cor¬ 
poration)  foreign  subsidiary  of  any  such  corporation — 

(1)  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against  any  or  all 
of  the  following  risks : 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States  dollars  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  as  earnings 
or  profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return 
of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof. 

(B)  loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  ap¬ 
proved  project  due  to  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action 
of  a  foreign  government,  and 

(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection: 

Provided ,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued 
under  this  paragraph  (1)  outstanding  at  anv  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  [$1,300,000,000]  $2,500,000,000;  and 

(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to  be  important 
tothe  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing  projects  with  appropriate 
participation  by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan  risk  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States,  or  assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
any  other  investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may 
determine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
determine:  Provided,  That  guaranties  issued  under  this  para¬ 
graph  (2)  shall  emphasize  economic  development  projects  fur¬ 
thering  social  progress  and  the  development  of  small  independent 
business  enterprises,  and  no  such  guaranty  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
shall  exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such  guaranty  shall  exceed 
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$10,000,000:  Provided'  further ,  That  no  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  [fraud  or 
misconduct]  fraud ,  misconduct ,  or  negligence  for  which  the  in¬ 
vestor  is  responsible:  Provided  further ,  That  the  total  face 
amount  of  the  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $180,000,000:  Provided 
further ,  That  this  authority  shall  continue  until  June  30,  [1964] 
1965. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  dollar  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
investment,  of  the  investment  made  in  the  project  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  investment  to 
the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty  extend 
beyond  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable  arrangements  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with  any 
guaranty  issued  under  section  221(b),  including  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  ownership,  use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  payment  under  such  guar¬ 
anty  is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  exist¬ 
ing  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  222.  General  Provisions. — (a)  A  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
each  guaranty  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President.  In 
the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  authorized 
under  [section  221(b)]  sections  221(b)  and  22k-  is  reduced,  fees  to  be 
paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be 
similarly  reduced. 

(b)  All  fees  collected  in  connection  with  guaranties  issued  under 
[section  221(b)]  sections  221(b)  and  22 J,  under  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  under 
section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1509(b)  (3) )  (exclusive  of  fees  for  informational 
media  guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  section 
1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1442)  and  section  111(b)  (3)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  as  amended),  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  meeting  management  and  custodial  costs  incurred  with  respect 
to  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  under  guaranties  made  pursuant 
to  [section  221(b)]  sections  221(b)  and  22± £  of  this  part,  sections  202 
(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties 
made  pursuant  to  such  sections,  until  such  time  as  all  such  property 
has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or 
have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  outstanding 
at  one  time  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  221  (b) ,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  shall  include  the  face  amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties  thereto¬ 
fore  issued  pursuant  to  such  paragraph,  sections  202  ( b )  and  413(b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  but  shall  ex¬ 
clude  informational  media  guaranties. 
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£(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and  413  (b) 
(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first  out 
of  funds  specifically  reserved  for  such  payment  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
viso  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  222(e),  and  thereafter  shall  be 
paid  out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized 
from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with 
any  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and  finally 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under 
section  413(b)  (4)  (F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title.] 
(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  sections  221  (b)  and  221  of  this  part ,  sections  202(b)  and 
413 (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  os  amended ,  and  section 
111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  G ooperation  Act  of  1948 ,  as  amended  ( ex¬ 
clusive  of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of 
fees  referred  to  in  section  222 (b)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available , 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds ,  if  any ,  realized,  from  the 
sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  such  guaranties  as  long  as 
such  funds  are  available ,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
theretofore  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities 
under  the  aforementioned  guaranties ,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section  431  (b)  (4)  (F)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  a#  amended ,  and  section  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  G ooperation  Act  of  1948 .  as  amended ,  and  finally 
out  of  funds  hereafter  made  available  pursuant  to  section  222(f). 

f  (e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956  (exclusive  of  in¬ 
formational  media  guaranties),  all  guaranties  issued  under  section 
202(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  all  other  guaranties  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  section  3679  (31  U.S.C.  665)  and  section  3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  probable  ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  all 
outstanding  guaranties.  Funds  obligated  in  connection  with  guaran- 
ties  issued  under  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  informational  media  guaranties)  shall  constitute  a  single 
reserve,  together  with  funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  but 
not  yet  obligated,  for  the  payment  of  claims  under  all  guaranties 
issued  under  such  sections:  Provided ,  That  funds  obligated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  and  guaranties  issued 
under  section  202(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  investor,  be  available  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  arising  under  any  other  guaranties.  Funds  available 
for  obligation  hereunder  shall  be  decreased  by  the  amount  of  any 
payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities,  or  to  meet  management  and 
custodial  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  assets  acquired,  under  guaran- 
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ties  issued  pursuant  to  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b) 
and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  ill  (b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  and  shall  be 
increased  by  the  amount  obligated  for  guaranties  as  to  which  all  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  United  States  Government  has  been  terminated,  and  by 
the  amount  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities,  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected,  under  guaranties  issued 
pursuant  to  such  sections  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guar¬ 
anties)  .] 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 1956,  all  guaranties  issued 
under  sections  20% (b)  and  513(1))  (5)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1955,  as  amended ,  and  all  guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed 
by  the  full  faith  and’  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the  aforementioned  guar¬ 
antiee  ( exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties)  together  with 
the  other  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  single  reserve  for  the-  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with 
section  222(d)  of  this  part. 

(f  )  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
such  amounts,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  223.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any  contribution  of  capi¬ 
tal  commodities,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  techniques  in  the 
form  of  (1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project,  (3)  participa¬ 
tion  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project,  and 
(4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  commodities  and  related  services 
pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such 
investment  is  made ;  and 

(b)  the  term  “expropriation”  includes  but  is  not  limited  to  any 
abrogation,  repudiation,  or  impairment  by  a  foreign  government 
of  its  own  contract  with  an  investor,  where  such  abrogation,  re¬ 
pudiation,  or  impairment  is  not  caused  by  the  investor’s  own  fault 
or  misconduct,  and  materially  adversely  affects  the  continued 
operation  of  the  project. 

Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin  American  Countries. —  (a) 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  private  home- 
ownership  and  assist  in  the  development  of  stable  economies,  the  au¬ 
thority  conferred  by  this  title  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  development  in  the  American  Bepublics  of  self- 
liquidating  pilot  housing  projects  designed  to  provide  experience  in 
rapidly  developing  countries  by  participating  with  such  countries  in 
guaranteeing  private  United  States  capital  available  for  investment  in 
Latin  American  countries  for  the  purposes  set  forth  herein. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  assuring  against  the  risks  of 
loss  specified  in  paragraph  221(b)  (2)  of  investments  made  by  United 
States  citizens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  associations 
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created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory 
and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens  in  pilot 
or  demonstrations  private  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  of  types 
similar  to  those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
suitable  for  conditions  in  Latin  America.  The  total  face  amount  of 
guaranties  issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  [$60,000,000]  $150,000,000. 

[(c)  The  provisions  of  section  222  (a),  (b),  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  shall  be 
applicable  to  guaranties  issued  under  this  section  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  thei^  apply  to  guaranties  issued  under  section 
221(b)(2).] 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
TITLE  V - DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

Sec.  241.  General  Authority. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  use  funds  made  available  for  this  part  to  carry  out  programs  of  re¬ 
search  into,  and  evaluation  of,  the  process  of  economic  development 
in  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  into  the  factors  affecting 
the  relative  success  and  costs  of  development  activities,  and  into  the 
means,  techniques,  and  such  other  aspects  of  development  assistance 
as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  render  such  assistance  of  increasing 
value  and  benefit. 

(h)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  to 
conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  controlling  population  growth 
and  to  provide  technical  and  other  assistance  to  cooperating  countries, 
in  carrying  out  programs  of  population  control . 

TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  251.  General  Authority. —  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  historical,  economic,  political  and  geographic  relationships 
among  the  American  peoples  and  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special 
significance  and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great  hope  for 
the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  It  is  further  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  vigorous  measures  by  the  countries  and 
areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  for  economic 
development  and  to  adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
economic  progress  among  the  people  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  continued  significant  United  States  as¬ 
sistance  thereunder.  I  he  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  m  order  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin  America. 

(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In  fur¬ 
nishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take  into  account 
(1)  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punt  a  del 
Este,  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or 
area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,' and 
social  concerns  of  its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determination 
to  take  effective  self-help  measures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  of  the 
activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities 
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being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long- 
range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
of  the  assistance  involved.  In  making  loans  under  this  title  from 
funds  which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into  ac¬ 
count,  in  addition  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  the  efforts  made  by 
recipient  nations  to  repatriate  capital  invested  in  other  countries  by 
their  own  citizens.  The  provisions  of  sections  201  (d) ,  202 (b) ,  202(c), 
and  204  shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only 
upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

(c)  The  authority  of  section  614  (a)  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the 
requirements  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  available  for 
this  title  which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section 
610  may  be  used  to  transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available 
for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly  coun¬ 
try  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fostering  measures  of  agrarian 
reform,  including  colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with  a  view 
to  insuring  a  wider  and  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership 
of  land. 

(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or 
otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $100,000  for  use 
in  any  country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  application  for  such  funds 
has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country  together  with  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  and  assurances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will 
be  used  in  an  [economical]  economically  and  technically  sound  man¬ 
ner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  respect  to  each  such  allo¬ 
cation,  reservation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans. 

(f)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  consistently  with  and 
for  the  purposes  of  section  601(b)  (4)  of  this  Act,  the  [Agency  for 
International  Development]  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I  or  any  other  departments  and  agencies  designated 
by  the  President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  established  under  the  Department  of  Commerce.  _ 

(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act ,  the  President  shall , 
when  appropriate ,  assist  in  promoting  the  organization ,  implementa¬ 
tion,  and  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Latin  America,  as  a 
fundamental  measure  toward  the  strengthening  of  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  practices  and  economic  and  social  development  under  the 

Alliance  for  Progress.  . 

Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  use  beginning  m  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
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until  expended:  Provided ,  That  any  unappropriated  portion ,  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  000,  of  the  amount  authorized  to  he  appropriated  for 
any  such  fiscal  year  may  he  appropriated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
during  the  above  period  in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  author¬ 
ized  to  he  appropriated  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year.  The  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  [and  which],  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  196^  shall  be  available  only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars.  In  presenting  requests  to  the 
Congress  for  authorizations  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964 
through  1966  to  carry  out  other  programs  under  this  Act, 'the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  also  present  the  program  proposed  to  be  carried  out  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions.— All  receipts  in  United  States  dollars 
from  loans  made  under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for  the  benefit 
of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2 
of  part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203,  shall  be  available  for 
use  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  All  receipts  in  foreign 
currencies  from  loans  made  under  this  title  or  for  non-military  assist¬ 
ance  purposes  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195 f,  as  amended ,  or 
any  Act  repealed  thereby ,  shall ,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  612  of  this  Act  or  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act ,  he  available , 
in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes ,  for  loans  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of  section  251  of  this  title ,  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  may ,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act ,  reserve 
such  currencies  in  such  amounts  ( not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year)  wr/L  foT  such  peviods  cts  lie  shull  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  programs  authored  by  said  subsection  (g).  Such 
receipts  and  other  funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  25 f.  Restrictions  on  Assistance.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  country  covered  by  this  title  in  which  the  government  has 
come  to  power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior  government 
which  has  been  chosen  in  free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the  Pres¬ 
ident  determines  that  withholding  such  assistance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest.  ** 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority.— (a)  When  he  determines  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interest,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to  international  organizations  and  to 
piograms  administered  by  such  organizations  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  the 
calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may  not  exceed  forty  per  centum  of 
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the  total  amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  (including  assessed 
and  audited  local  costs)  for  each  year.  ... 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnishing  assistance 
for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  through  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  m 
the  Near  East,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  Israel 
and  the  Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettle¬ 
ment  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and  success 
of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  governements  to  rectify 
the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  use,  in  addition  to  funds  available  under 
any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  [1963]  1 964  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  [$148,900,000] 
$136,050,000. 

Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development. — In  the  event  that  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  part  II)  are  used  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  in  furtherance  of  the  development  of  the  Indus 
Basin  through  the  program  of  cooperation  among  South  Asian  and 
other  countries  of  the  free  world,  which  is  designed  to  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  political  stability  in  South  Asia,  such  funds  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Bank  concerning  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates 
and  determination  of  feasibility,  rather  than  with  requirements,  stand¬ 
ards,  or  procedures  concerning  such  matters  set  forth  in  this  or  other 
Acts ;  and  such  funds  may  also  be  used  without  regard  to  the  provision 
of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  1241),  whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  provisions 
cannot  be  fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding  or  preventing 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  programs :  Provided ,  That 
compensating  allowances  are  made  in  the  administration  of  other  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  same  or  other  areas  to  which  the  requirements  of  said 
section  901  (b)  are  applicable. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  to  friendly  countries,  organizations,  and  bodies 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  support  or  promote  economic  or 
political  stability. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  [1963] 
1964  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
[$415,000,000]  $400,000,000  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1963]  1964  not  to 
exceed  [$300,000,000]  $175,000,000  for  use  by  the  President  for  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  part  I  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  applicable 
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to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance,  when  he  determines  such  use  to  be 
important  to  the  national  interest. 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  quarterly  reports  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  pro¬ 
graming  and  the  obligation  of  funds  under  this  section. 


PART  II 

Chapter  1 — [Short  Title  and]  Policy 

CSec;  401‘  Sh°?£  Tit.le-— This  part,  may  be  cited  as  the  “Inter¬ 
national  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961”.] 

Sec.  502.  Statement  op  Policy.— The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international 

afKSeCUn  J  thro^h.the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used  except  for  individual  or  collective  self-defense.  The 
?Sess  hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nendly  countries  to  promote  peace  and  security  continue  to  require 

mutual?idf  based  uP°nthe  principle  of  effective  self-help  and 

mutual  aid  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  authorize  measures  in  the 
common  defense  against  internal  and  external  aggression,  including 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance,  upon  request"  to  friendly  conn 
tries  and  international  organizations.  In  furnishing  such  military 
assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction  ofPamaS 
including  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  comply  - 
mg  countries  against  violation  and  evasion  ^  y 

of  SK  TT^£r«r*COgniZeS  ‘U  the  Peace  o{  tlle  world  and  the  security 
uisnVab  ,1  d  Sta‘e?  ™  endangered  so  long  as  international  comma 

bv  dZ  se  A.?'  ?  Contro,s  «»«»"*  by  threat  of  military  action, 

hy  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  and  by  internal  subversion  or  other 
means  to  attempt  to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples  now  free  and 

ioverameTt  tone  t0  d?*y  the  ri-hts  of  f^lom  and  self 

dominatiom  P  PkS  and  countrles  once  but  now  subject  to  such 

the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an  important  contribution 
to v aid  peace  would  be  made  by  the  establishment  under  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States  of  an  international  military  force 
in  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  therefore  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
giess  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  foreign  policy,  security 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  fostering  an  improved 

W  nhilh  Pt 1?9al  j!Klependenre  and  individual  liberty,  improving 
the  ability  of  friendly  countries  and  international  organizations  to 
deter  or  if  necessary,  defeat  Communist  or  Communist-supported 
aggression,  facilitating  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective 
security,  assisting  friendly  countries  to  maintain  internal  security 
and  creating  an  environment  of  security  and  stability  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  friendly  countries  essential  to  their  more  rapid  'social  economic 

‘able  to1cont1ribr?gr?S-S’  -Th6  Con8Tess  urSes  that  all  other  countries 
stb„ted°n  this part6  ,0“  “  *  <0”m,0n  undertatin«  to  “«t  the  goals 
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Finally,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  full  support  of  the  progress  of  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward  increased 
cooperation  in  political,  military,  and  economic  affairs.  In  particular, 
the  Congress  welcomes  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  promote 
multilateral  programs  of  coordinated  procurement,  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  production  of  defense  articles  and  urges  that  such  programs 
be  expanded  to  the  fullest  possible  to  further  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 


Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 


Sec.  503.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  military  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  lie  may 
determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or  international  organization,  the 
assisting  of  which  the  President  finds  will  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace  and  which  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  such  assistance,  by — 

(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  providing  (by  loan,  lease, 
sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means)  any  defense  article  or 
defense  service; 

(b)  making  financial  contributions  to  multilateral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  countries 


for  collective  defense ; 

(c)  providing  financial  assistance  for  expenses  incident  to  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  United  States  Government  in  regional  or  col¬ 
lective  defense  organizations ;  and 

(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  to  perform  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including  those 
related  to  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization.— (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  [the  fiscal  years  1962 
and  19633  fiscal  year  1964-  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  not 
to  exceed  1$ 1,7 00, 00 0,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums!  91,- 
300,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  order  to  make  sure  that  a  dollar  spent  on  military  assistance 
to  foreign  countries  is  as  necessary  as.  a  dollar  spent  for  the  United 
States  military  establishment,  the  President  shall  establish  procedures 
for  programing  and  budgeting  so  that  programs  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  come  into  direct  competition  for  financial  support  with  other  ac¬ 
tivities  and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense.. 

Sec.  505.  Utilization  or  Assistance— (a)  Military,  assistance. to 
any  country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for  internal  security,  for  legiti¬ 
mate  self-defense,  to  permit  the  recipient  country  to.  participate  in 
regional  or  collective  arrangements  or  measures  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the  recipient 
country  to  participate  in  collective  measures  requested  by  the  Lni  er 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  international 

peace  and  security.  .  ,  „ 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  other  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  use  of  military  forces  in  less  developed  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  construction  of  public  works  and  other  activities  helpful 
to  economic  development  shall  be  encouraged. 
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Sec.  506.  Conditions  of  Eligibilty. —  (a)  In  addition  to  such  other 
provisions  as  the  President  may  require,  no  defense  articles  shall  be 
furnished  to  any  country  on  a  grant  basis  unless  it  shall  have  agreed 
that — 

(1)  it  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  President — 

(A)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  by  anyone  not  an 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  that  country, 

(B)  transfer,  or  permit  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  country  to  transfer  such  articles  by  gift,  sale,  or  other¬ 
wise,  or 

(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  furnished ; 

(2)  it  will  maintain  the  security  of  such  articles,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  substantially  the  same  degree  of  security  protection  afforded 
to  such  articles  by  the  United  States  Government ; 

(3)  it  will,  as  the  President  may  require,  permit  continuous 
observation  and  review  by,  and  furnish  necessary  information  to,  H 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  such  articles ;  and 

(4)  unless  the. President  consents  to  other  disposition,  it  will 
return  to  the  United  States  Government  for  such  use  or  disposi¬ 
tion  as  the  President  considers  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States,  such  articles  which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  furnished. 

(b)  No  defense  articles  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any 
country  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  unless  the 
President  determines — - 

(1)  that  such  country,  conforms  to  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  that  such  defense  .articles  will  be  utilized  by  such  country 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength,  and  the  de¬ 
fensive  strength  of  the  free  world ; 

(3)  that  such  country  is  taking  all  reasonable  measures,  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability,  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities ;  and 

(4)  that  the  increased  ability  of  such  country  to  defend  itself 

is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce  and,  with  such  deliberate 
speed  as  orderly  procedure  aand  other  relevant  considerations,  includ 
ing  prior  commitments,  will  permit,  shall  terminate  all  further  grants 
of  military  equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  having  sufficient 
wealth  to  enable  it,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  its  own  military  forces  at  adequate  strength,  without  undue 
burden  to  its  economy. 

(d)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  furnished  such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as.  amended,  or  any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act, 
in  substantial  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any  agree¬ 
ments,  entered  into  pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately 
ineligible  for  further  assistance. 

Sec.  507.  Sales. —  (a)  The  President  may  furnish  defense  articles 
from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services 
to  any  friendly  country  or  international  organization,  without  reim- 
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bursement  from  funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  part,  if  such 
country  or  international  organization  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  the 
value  thereof  in  United  States  dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in 
advance  or,  as  determined  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years  after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  provision  of 
the  defense  services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  value 
of  excess  defense  articles  shall  be  not  less  than  (1)  the  value  specified 
in  section  644 (m)  (1)  plus  the  scrap  value,  or  (2)  the  market  value, 
if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(b)  The  President  may,  without  requirement  for  charge  to  any 
appropriation  or  contract  authorization  otherwise  provided,  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
sendees  for  sale  to  any  friendly  country  or  international  organiza¬ 
tion  if  such  country '  or  international  organization  provides  the 
United  States  Government  with  a  dependable  undertaking  (1)  to  pay 
1  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  which  will  assure  the  United  States 
Government  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  and  (2)  to  make  funds 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  required  to 
meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract,  and  any  damages  and 
costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract,  m 
advance  of  the  time  such  payments,  damages,  or  costs  are  due.  ^o 
sales  of  unclassified  defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  government 
of  any  economically  developed  nation  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  unless  such  articles  are  not  generally  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  such  nations  from  commercial  sources  in  the  United 
States:  Provided ,  however ,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  sentence  when  he  determines  that  the  w  aiver 
of  such  provisions  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Sec.  508.  Reimbursement. — Whenever  funds  made  available  tor 
use  under  this  part,  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  cash 
or  credit  terms.  United  States  dollar  repayments,  including  dollar 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency  repayments  to  any 
agency  or  program  of  the  United  States  Government,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  and  shall  be  available  until 
expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  further  mil ltaiy  as¬ 
sistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  and,  notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United  States 
Government,  repayments  in  foreign  currency  may  be  used  to  cany 
out  this  part. 

Sec.  509.  Exchanges.— Defense  articles  or  defense  services  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  Government  by  a  country  or  international 
organization  as  payment  for  assistance  furnished  under  this  part  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  this  part,  or  may  be  disposed  of  or  transferred  to 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  for  stockpiling  or  of hei 
purposes.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer  is  made  subject  to  reimbuise- 
ment,  the  funds  so  received  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the  assistance  furnished  or  to 
any  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the  same 


general  purpose.  . 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority.— (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  [19(UJ 
1961>  the  President  may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
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Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes  of  part 
II,  subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor  from  subsequent 
appropriations  available  for  military  assistance.  The  value  of  such 
orders  under  this  subsection  in  the  fiscal  year  [1963]  196/+  shall  not 
exceed  $300,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  action  taken  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appro¬ 
priations,  and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

( b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  appl  icable 
appropriations,  obligations  in  anticipation  of  reimbursements  in 
amomits  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such  orders  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Appropriations  to  the  President  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac¬ 
count  for  such  orders  are  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  511.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to  Latin  America. —  (a) 
The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for  American  Re¬ 
publics,  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  part  other  than 
section  507,  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
shall  not  exceed  [$57,500,000]  $50,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000  may 
be  available  during  each  fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  an  international 
military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Organization  of  American 
/States:  Provided,  That  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
foregoing  ceiling  reduces  the  program  as  presented  to  the  Congress 
tor  the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with 
the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  212  and  shall  be  used 
for  development  grants  in  American  Republics. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not,  unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such  determination  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  for  American  Republics. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private  Par- 
ticlpatton.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production 
and  standards  of  living  essential  to  economic  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  it.  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the  flow 
of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition, 
to  encourage  the  development  and  use  of  cooperatives,  credit  unions, 
and  savings  and  loan  associations,  to  discourage  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices,  to  improve  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions ;  and  to  encourage 
the  contribution  of  United  States  enterprise  toward  economic  strength 
of  less  developed  friendly  countries,  through  private  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment  abroad,  private  participation  in  programs  carried  out  under 
this  AH  (including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such  programs),  and  exchange  of 
ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters  covered  by  this 
subsection. 
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(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall — - 

(1)  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw  the  attention  of 
private  enterprise  to,  opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  less-developed  friendly  countries  and  areas; 

(2)  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  commerce 
and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include  provisions  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to,  and  its 
equitable  treatment  in,  friendly  countries  and  areas  participating 
in  programs  under  this  Act ; 

(3)  seek,  consistent  with  the  national  interest,  compliance  by 

other  countries  or  areas  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade 
and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act  or 
other  authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  assist 
United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  or  payments  extracted  from  them  as  a  result 
of  measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  area  thereof  in 
violation  of  any  such  treaty ;  [and]  _  . 

(4)  [wherever  appropriate]  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  through  private  channels  and 
to  the  extent  practicable  in  conjunction  with  local  private  or 
governmental  participation,  including  loans  under  the  authority 
of  section  201  to  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other  body  of 
persons  [J 

(5)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationalization ,  ex¬ 
propriation .,  confiscation ,  seizure  of  ownership  or  control ,  of  pri¬ 
vate  investment  and  discriminatory  or  other  actions  having  the 
effect  thereof ,  undertaken  by  countries  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act ,  which  divert  available  resources,  essential  to  create  new 
wealth ,  employment  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private  investment  essential 
to  the  stable  economic  growth  and  development  of  those  coun- 
tries  *  (tTid 

(6)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  services  of  United  States 
private  enterprise  ( including ,  but  not  limited  to ,  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields  such  as  engineering) . 

Sec.  602.  Small  Business. — (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  American  small  business  to 
participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities,  defense 
articles,  and  services  (including  defense  services)  financed  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act —  , 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  infor¬ 
mation,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases 
proposed  to  be  financed  with  such  funds ; 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  countries  and  areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
information  as  to  such  commodities,  articles,  and  sendees  produced 
by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States :  and  _ 

’  (3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  business 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  articles,  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 
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(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  President  may  direct,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small 
independent  enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  part  II,  such  information 
to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  603.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — The  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  between  foreign  countries  of  commodities  and  defense  arti¬ 
cles  purchased  with  foreign  currencies  made  available  or  derived 
from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691 
et  seq.),  and  transfers  of  fresh  fruit  and  products  thereof  under  this 
Act,  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241),  or  any 
other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities  on 
United  States  flag  vessels. 

Sec.  604.  Procurement. —  (a)  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  procurement  outside  the  United  States  only  if  the 
President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  not  result  in' adverse 
effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States  or  the  industrial 
mobilization  base,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus 
or  to  the  net  position  of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  payments 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic  or  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  outside  the 
United  States,  and  only  if  the  price  of  any  commodity  procured  in 
bulk  is  lower  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  procurement,  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality, 
and  terms  of  payment. 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient 
country  in  accordance  ivith  its  requirements,  the  President  shall,  inso¬ 
far  as  practicable  and  when  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  supply  emergency  requirements  of  recipients 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodities  in 
the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  available  for 
marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practice  pre¬ 
vailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II :  Provided ,  That  in 
the  event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or  regula¬ 
tion,  discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company  authorized 
to  do  business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  then  commodities 
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purchased  with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined  for  such 
country  shall  be  insured  in  the  United  States  against  marine  risk  with 
a  company  or  companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance  business 
in  any  State  of  the  United  States. 

jfc  s|s  sH  H*  *1*  ♦  ♦ 

Sec.  606.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. —  (a)  Whenever, 
in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  Act — 

(1)  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government  is  practiced  within  the  United  States 
without  the  authorization  of  the  owner,  or 

(2)  information,  which  is  (A)  protected  by  law,  and  (B)  held 
by  the  United  States  Government  subject  to  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  owner,  is  disclosed  by  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  of  its  officers,  employees,  or  agents  in  violation  of  such 
restrictions, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  is  to  sue  the  United  States  Government  for  reason¬ 
able  and  entire  compensation  for  such  practice  or  disclosure  in  the 
district  court,  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such 
owner  is  a  resident,  or  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  within  six  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  in  possession  of  a  written  claim  under  subsection 
fb)  of  this  section  before  mailing  a  notice  of  denial  of  that  claim 
does  not  count  in  computing  the  six  years.  In  any  such  suit,  the 
United  States  Government  may  plead  any  defense  that  may  be  pleaded 
by  a  private  person  in  such  an  action.  The  last  paragraph  of  section 
1498(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions 
and  information  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States  Government  has  been 
instituted,  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim  arising  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  described  in  subsection  (aj  of  this  section.  No  claim  may  be 
paid  under  this  subsection  imless  the  amount  tendered  is  accepted  by 
the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  be  expended 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  acquisition  of  any  drug 
product  or  pharmaceutical  product  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  if  the  manufacture  of  such  drug  product  or  pharmaceutical 
product  in  the  United  States  would  involve  the.  use  of,  or  be  covered 
by,  an  unexpired  patent  of  the  United  States  which  has  not  previously 
been  held  invalid  by  an  unappealed  or  unappealable  judgment  or 
decree  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  unless  such  manufacture 
is  expressly  authorized  by  the  owner  of  such  patent. 

*  '  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts. — (a)  Whenever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  any  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds 
made  available'for  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used 
for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used,  except 
that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is 
made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  funds  made  available  for  such  provision. 
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(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  section  and  in  sections  451,  510, 
and  614  shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made  available 
pursuant  to  sections  686(g)  (1)  and  687  or  used  otherwise  to  finance 
activities  which  normally  would  be  financed  from  appropriations  for 
administrative  expenses. 

Sec.  611.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates. — No  agree¬ 
ment  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obligation  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  excess  of  $100,000  under  section  1311  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  200),  shall  be 
made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  titles  I,  II,  and  VI  of 
chapter  2  and  chapter  4  of  part  I — 

(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive  technical  or 
financial  planning,  until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  providing 
such  assistance,  have  been  completed ;  and 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative  action  with¬ 
in  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  reas¬ 
onably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  in  time  to  permit  the 
orderly  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or 
grant. 

(b)  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
water  or  related  land  resource  construction  project  or  program  shall 
include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs  made  insofar  as  practicable 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  jTcircular  A-47  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget^  the  Memorandum,  of  the  President  dated  May 
15, 1962,  with  respect  to  such  computations. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  all  contracts  for  construc¬ 
tion  outside  the  I  nited  States  made  in  connection  with  any  agreement 
or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance 
furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering,  financial, 
and  other  plans. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  $ 

Sec.  612.  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies. —  (a)  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act  or  other  Acts,  foreign  currencies  received  either 
C)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  nonmilitarv  assistance  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby, 
and  unobligated  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
or  t2)  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  or  (3)  as  a  result  of  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  part  I,  which  are  in  excess  of  amounts 
reserved  under  authority  of  section  105(d)  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
ana  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  or  any  other  Act  relating  to  eduea- 
tional  and  cultural  exchanges, ,  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  for  payment  of 
their  obligations  outside  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
dollars  received  as  reimbursement  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign  currencies  so  received  which  are  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  so  reserved  and  of  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  payment  of  its  obligations  outside  the 
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United  States,  as  such  requirements  may  be  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  President,  shall  be  available  for  the  authorized  purposes 
of  part  I  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  Acts.  . 

(l>)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign  currency  needs  of  United 
States  citizens  for  travel  or  other  purposes ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  shall  make  available  for  sale  for  United  States  dollars  to  such  citi¬ 
zens,  at  United  States  embassies  or  other  convenient  locations ,  foreign 
currencies  acquired  by  the  United  States  through  operations  under  this 
Act ,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195k,  as  amended ,  or  any  Act  repealed 
thereby ,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
195k ,  as  amended ,  which  ( 1 )  he  determines  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  for  such  currencies , 
and  (2)  are  not  prohibited  from  such  use  or  committed  to  other  uses  by 
agreement  heretofore  entered  into  with  another  country .  United 
States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currencies  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
*****  *  * 

Sec.  614.  Special  Authorities. —  (a)  The  President  may  authorize 
in  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use  under  this 
Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  section  510  in  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for 
foreign  currencies  accruing  under  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  any  law  relating  to  receipts  and 
credits  accruing  to  the  United  States,  any  Act  appropriating  funds  for 
use  under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.) ,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of 
such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  authorization  is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  more  than  $50,000,- 
000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  subsection  may  be  allocated  to 
any  one  country  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  important  to  the 
national  interest,  he  may  use  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  chap¬ 
ter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin,  and  without  regard 
to  such  provisions  of  law  as  he  determines  should  be  disregarded  to 
achieve  this  purpose. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  pursuant  to 
his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  the.  use 
of  such  funds,  which  certification  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  such  amounts. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  617.  Termination  of  Assistance.— Assistance  under  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be 
terminated  by  concurrent  resolution.  Funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  termination  of  assistance  under  this  Act  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  winding  up  programs  related  thereto. 
******* 

Sec.  619.  Assistance  to  Newly  Independent  Countries. — Assist¬ 
ance  under  Part  1  of  this  Act  to  newly  independent  countries  shall, 
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to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate  in  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
be  furnished  through  multilateral  organizations  or  in  accordance  with 
multilateral  plans,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  with  due  regard  to 
self-help. 

Sec.  620.  Prohibitions  Against  Furnishing  Assistance  to  Cuba 
and  Certain  Other  Countries. — (a)  ( 1 )  No  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  Act  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba;  nor  shall 
any  such  assistance  be  furnished  to  any  country  which  furnishes  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  As  an  additional  means  of  implementing  and  carrying  into 
effect  the  policy  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  total  embargo  upon  all  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 

(2)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  under  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  furnish  assistance  (except  under  sec.  21  If)  to  any  country 
which.  by.  failing  (beginning  not  later  than  60  days  after  enactment  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963)  to  take  such  steps  as  are  appro¬ 
priate  : 

(a)  permits  the  further  carriage  by  any  ship  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry,  to  or  from  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  Regime  or  any  other  Communist  Regime ,  of  any  military 
personnel ,  or  any  arms ,  ammunition ,  and  implements  of  war. 
atomic  energy  materials ,  petroleum ,  or  any  articles,  materials .  or 
supplies ,  transportation  materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items 
of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  production  of  arms , 
ammunition ,  and  implements  of  tear,  contained  on  the  list  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 .  as  amended;  or 

(b)  permits  the  further  carriage  by  any  ship  under  its  registry, 
to  or  from  Cuba ,  so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  the  Castro  Regime  or 
any  other  Communist  Regime,  of  any  other  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials  or  commodities,  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  assistance  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate  'and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Provided,  however , 
That  this  subparagraph  (b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
fulfillment  of  firm  commitments  of  the  United  States  made  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph ,  nor  to  military  sales 
under  section  508. 

The  restrictions  contained  in  this  paragraph  (2)  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  any  other  authority  contained  in  this  Act  or  any  other 
proi  mi  on  of  law . 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  country 
is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment. 

(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  to  the  government 
of  any  country  which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citizen  or  person 
for  goods  or  services  furnished  or  ordered  where  (i)  such  citizen  or 
person  has  exhausted  available  legal  remedies,  which  shall  include 
arbitration,  or  (ii)  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by  such  govern- 
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ment,  or  (iii)  such  indebtedness  arises  under  an  unconditional  guaranty 
of  payment  given  by  such  government,  or  any  predecessor  government, 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  any  controlled  entity :  Provided ,  That 
the  President  does  not  find  such  action  contrary  to  the  national  security. 

(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  section  201  of  this  Act 
for  construction  or  operation  of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any  coun¬ 
try  where  such  enterprise  will  compete  with  United  States  enterprise 
unless  such  country  has  agreed  that  it  will  establish  appropriate  proce¬ 
dures  to  prevent  the  exportation  for  use  or  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  annual  production  of 
such  facility  during  the  life  of  the  loan.  In  case  of  failure  to  imple¬ 
ment  such  agreement  by  the  other  contracting  party,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  establish  necessary  import  controls  to  effectuate  the 
agreement.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  subsec¬ 
tion  may  be  waived  by  the  President  where  he  determines  that  such 
waiver  is  in  the  national  security  interest. 

(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the  government  of  any 
country  to  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any  [governmental]  govern¬ 
ment  agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country  on  or  after  January 
1, 1962— 

(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized  ownership  or 
control  of  property  owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  oO  per 
centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing  contracts 
or  agreements  with  any  United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation , 
partnership ,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
oioned  by  United  States  citizens ,  or 

[(2)]  ( 3 )  has  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory  taxes  or 
other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  condi¬ 
tions,  or  has  taken  other  actions ,  which  have  the  effect  of  national¬ 
izing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control 
of  property  so  owned,  .  . 

and  such  country,  government  agency  or  government  subdivision  tails 
within  a  reasonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months  after  such  [action 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later] 
action  or ,  in  the  events  of  a  referral  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  within  such  period  as  provided 
herein ,  not  more  than  twenty,  days  after  the  report  of  the  C ommission 
is  received )  to  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may  include  arbitration, 
to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international  law  toward  such 
citizen  or  entity,  including  [equitable  and]  speedy  compensation  for 
such  property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to  the  full 
value  thereof ,  as  required  by  international  law,  or  fails  to  take  steps 
designed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or  conditions,  as 
the  case  may  be  [,]/  and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until  [he]  the 
President  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken,  and  no 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Upon  request  of  the  President  ( within  seventy  days  after  such 
action  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1).  ( 2 ),  or  (3)  of  this  subsection) , 
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the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  G  ommission  of  the  United  States  (es¬ 
tablished  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1951.  68  Stat. 
1279)  is  hereby  authorized  to  evaluate  expropriated  property ,  de¬ 
termining  the  full  value  of  any  property  nationalized ,  expropriated , 
or  seized ,  or  subjected  to  discriminatory  or  other  actions  as  aforesaid , 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to  render  an  advisory  report  to  the 
President  within  ninety  days  after  such  request.  Unless  authorized 
by  the  President ,  the  C ommission  shall  not  publish  its  advisory  report 
except  to  the  citizen  or  entity  owning  such  property.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amount ,  to  remain  available  until 
expended ,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  carry  out  expeditiously  its  functions  under  this  subsection. 

(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act,  as  amended, 
(except  section  214(b))  to  any  Communist  country.  This  restriction 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act 
unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Congress  that : 
(1)  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States;  (2) 
the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy;  and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  recipient  country  from  international  Communism. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  “Communist  country” 
shall  include  specifically,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  countries : 

Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany), 

Estonia, 

Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania, 

North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

North  Vietnam, 

Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Republic, 

Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

Tibet, 

Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

Cuba,  and 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  monetary  as¬ 
sistance  shall  be  made  available  under  this  Act  to  any  government  or 
political  subdivision  or  agency  of  such  government  which  will  be  used 
to  compensate  owners  for  expropriated  or  nationalized  property  and, 
upon  finding  by  the  President  that  such  assistance  has  been  used  by 
any  government  for  such  purpose,  no  further  assistance  under  the 
Act  shall  be  furnished  to  such  government  until  appropriate  reim¬ 
bursement  is  made  to  the  United  States  for  sum  so  diverted. 

(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regulations  and  establish  procedures 
to  insure  that  United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a  manner  which, 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists 
the  foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the  Communist-bloc  countries. 

(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  this 
Act  to  any  economically  developed  nation  capable  of  sustaining  its 
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own  defense  burden  and  economic  growth ,  except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm 
commitments  made  prior  to  July  1, 1969,  or  (2)  additional  orientation 
and  training  expenses  under  Part  II  hereof  during  fiscal  year  196 Jf  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 

(j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  for  projects 
establishing  or  otherwise  assisting  government- owned  manufacturing , 
utility ,  merchandising,  or  processing  enterprises  in  any  country  or 
area,  except  where  it  clearly  appears  that  goods  or  services  of  the 
same  general  class  are  not  or  cannot  be  adequately  provided  by  private 
businesses  located  within  such  country  or  area. 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 
******* 

Sec.  624.  Statutory  Officers. —  (a)  The  President  may  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  twelve  officers  in  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  of  whom — 

(1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by  law 
for  any  Under  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Department; 

(2)  [two  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries] 
one  shall  have  the  rank  of  a  Deputy  IJnder  Secretary  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment;  and 

(3)  [nine]  ten  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretaries  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
by  law  for  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Department, 
and  in  the  selection  of  one  of  such  persons  due  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  persons  qualified  as  professional  engineers. 

(b)  Within  the  limitations  established  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  President  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation,  and  may 
designate  the  title  of,  any  officer  appointed  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  that  subsection.  The  President  may  also  fix  the  order 
of  succession  among  the  officers  provided  for  in  [paragraphs  (2)  and] 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  ab- 

f  sence,  death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  the  officers  provided  for  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  that  subsection. 

(c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  statutory  position  authorized  by  any 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  642(a)  and  who  is  serving  in 
one  of  such  positions  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  functions  pursuant 
to  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  621,  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  a  comparable  position  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  on  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I,  without  further  action  by  the 
Senate. 

(d)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  officers  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  State  an  officer  with 
the  title  of  “Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,”  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In'  addition,  there  shall  be  one  Deputy  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
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with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ,  and  two  Assistant  Inspector 
Generals,  Foreign  Assistance,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  func¬ 
tions  vested  in  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  by  this 
subsection.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law,  such  of  the 
personnel  employed  under  the  authority  of  section  533A  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  may  designate,  and  such  of  the  property,  records,  and 
funds  of  the  office  established  by  such  section  533A  as  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may  deem  necessary,  may  be  transferred 
to  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  The  In¬ 
spector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $20,000  annually;  the  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  [$19,500]  $20,000 
annually,  and  each  Assistant  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  annually. 

(2)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  have  the  following  duties  and 
responsibilities : 

(A)  He  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews,  in¬ 
spections  and  audits  of  programs  being  conducted  under  part  I  of 
this  Act  and  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  programs  being  conducted 
by  United  States  Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86-735, 
as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
efficiency  and  the  economy  of  their  administration,  their  conson¬ 
ance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  their  objectives. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  being  carried  out  under  part  II  of  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  are  in  consonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  are  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  and  are  being  carried  out  consistently  with  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  respect  thereto  of  the  respective  United  States  chiefs 
of  missions  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  the  efficiencv 
and  the  economy  with  which  such  responsibilities  are  discharged, 
he  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews,  inspections 
and  audits  of  programs  of  assistance  under  part  II  of  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  as  he  considers  necessary. 

(3)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  maintain  con¬ 
tinuous  observation  and  review  of  programs  with  respect  to  which  he 
has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  are  in 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations ; 

( B)  making  recommendations  for  the  correction  of  deficiencies 
in,  or  for  improving  the  organization,  plans  or  procedures  of, 
such  programs ;  and 

(C)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  in  attaining 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  and  reporting  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  with  respect  thereto. 
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(4)  In  order  to  eliminate  duplication  and  to  assure  full  utilization 
of  existing  data,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall,  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  give  due  regard  to  the  audit, 
investigative  and  inspection  activities  of  the  various  agencies,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  of  the  military  Inspec¬ 
tors  General. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  access  to 
all  records,  reports,  audits,  reviews,  documents,  papers,  recommenda¬ 
tions,  or  other  material  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  administering  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  Public  Law 
86-735,  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  All  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance,  and  shall  furnish  assistance  upon  request  to  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  aid  of  his  responsibilities. 

(6)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  author¬ 
ity  to  suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  operation  (but  not  a 
country  program)  with  respect  to  which  he  has  conducted  or  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  inspection,  audit  or  review  provided  he  first  has  given 
written  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Any  such  suspension  shall 
remain  effective  until  such  program  or  part  thereof  is  ordered  resumed 
by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  part  It  of  this  Act,  and 
with  respect  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  apply  only  to  projects  and  operations 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(7)  Expenses  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  with 
respect  to  programs  under  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  Public 
Law  86-735  and  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  charged  to  the  appropriations 
made  to  carry  out  such  programs,  and  with  respect  to  programs  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  shall  be  charged  to  funds  available  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act :  Provided ,  That  such  appropriations  shall  not  be  charged 
with  such  expenses  after  expiration  of  a  thirty-five  day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  any  committee  of 
the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  charged 
with  considering  legislation,  appropriations,  or  expenditures  under 
the  Act,  has  delivered  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  written 
request  that  it  be  furnished  any  document,  paper,  communication, 
audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other  material  which 
relates  to  the  operation  or  activities  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  ( A)  the  document,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  find¬ 
ing,  recommendation,  report,  or  other  material  so  requested,  or  (B) 
a  certification  by  the  President  personally  that  he  has  forbidden  the 
furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to  such  request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 
The  waiver  authority  in  section  614(a)  of  this  Act  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  634(c)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  this  subsection.  Such  expenses  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000 
in  any  fiscal  year.  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may 
make  expenditures  (not  in  excess  of  $2,000  in  any  fiscal  year)  of  a 
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confidential  nature  when  he  finds  that  such  expenditures  are  in  aid  of 
inspections,  audits  or  reviews  under  this  subsection.  A  certificate  of 
the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be  made  by  the  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  suf¬ 
ficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  specified. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  626.  Experts,  Consultants,  and  Retired  Officers. — (a)  Ex¬ 
perts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  may,  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a), 
be  employed  for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
individuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
$75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  standardized 
Government  travel  regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to  time.  Con- 
contracts  for  such  employment  with  such  organizations,  employment  of 
personnel  as  experts  and  consultants,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  con- 
contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired  military  personnel  with 
specialized  research  and  development  experience,  not  to  exceed  ten  in 
number,  and  contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired  military  per¬ 
sonnel  with  specialized  experience  of  a  broad  politico-military  nature, 
not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  [Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  281, 283,  or  284  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  section 
190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal 
law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to 
the  employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the  pay¬ 
ment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States  Government,  except 
insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any  such  individual 
from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any  particular  matter  in 
which  such  individual  was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of 
such  service.]  [Nor  shall  such  service]  Service  of  an  individual  as 
an  expert  or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  considered  as  employment  or  holding  of  office  or  position  bring¬ 
ing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263),  section  212 
of  Public  Law  72-212,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  section  872  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law  limit¬ 
ing  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing 
the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired  pay  for 
annuities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  62),  any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services 
mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
C37  U.S.C.  231  et  seq.),  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under 
this  Act,  but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212,  as 
amended. 
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(d)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  compensation  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  710(b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2160(b)),  and 
regulations  issued  thereunder. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  631.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. —  (a)  The  President  may 
maintain  special  missions  or  stalls  outside  the  United  States  in  such 
countries  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  stall  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief. 

(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each  special  mission  or  stall  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  part  1  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the 
President  at  his  discretion.  Such  chief  sail  be  entitled  to  receive  (1) 
in  cases  approved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
or  (2)  compensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  625 
(d) ,  as  the  President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States  citizen  who 
is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Government  or  may  assign 
any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a  United  States  Government 
employee  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  or  any  successor  Committee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  upon  ejection  thereto  by 
members  of  said  Committee ,  and,  in  his  discretion ,  may  terminate 
such  appointment  or  assignment ,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law.  Such  person,  may  receive  such  compensation  and 
allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service ■  Act  of  19/(6, 
as  amended- ,  not  to  exceed,  those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission , 
class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act ,  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine,.  Such  person  may  also ,  in  the  President's  discretion ,  receive 
any  other  benefits  and.  perquisites  available  under  this  Act  to  chiefs 
of  special  missions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  established 
under  this  section. 

*  *  its  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  634.  Report  and  Information. —  (a)  The  President  shall, 
while  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the  Congress  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  report  concerning  operations  in  that  fiscal  year  under  this 
Act.  Each  such  report  shall  include  information  on  the  operation  of 
the  investment  guaranty  program  and  on  progress  under  the  freedom 
of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination  declaration  contained  in  section 

102.  "  . 

(b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  in  response  to  requests  from  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make  public  all  information  con¬ 
cerning  operations  under  this  Act  not  deemed  by  him  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  security  of  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  each 
loan  made  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  established  pursuant 
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to  section  201(a),  the  President  shall  make  public  appropriate  in¬ 
formation  about  the  loan,  including  information  about  the  borrower, 
the  nature  of  the  activity  being  financed,  and  the  economic  develop 
ment  objectives  being  served  by  the  loan. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act  in  any 
country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or  activity,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  thirty-five-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  any  committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
considering  legislation,  appropriations  or  expenditures  under  this 
Act,  has  delivered  to  t lie  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying 
out  such  provision,  a  written  request  that  it  be  furnished  any  docu¬ 
ment,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation, 
report,  or  other  material  in  its  custody  or  control  relating  to  the 
administration  of  such  provision  in  such  country  or  with  respect  to 
such  project  or  activity,  unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  (1)  the  document,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding, 
recommendation,  report,  or  other  material  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  cer¬ 
tification  by  the  President  that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing 
thereof  pursuant  to  request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

(d)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  notify  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  all  actions  taken  during  the  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  which 
resulted  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an 
area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presentation 
to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  appro¬ 
priating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  or 
which  resulted  in  obligations  or  reservations  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  obligations  or  reservations  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  presentation  for  the  program  concerned,  and  in  his 
notification  the  President  shall  state  the  justification  for  such  changes. 
There  shall  also  be  included  in  the  presentation  material  submitted 
to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  amendments  to  this  Act, 
or  of  any  .Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act,  a  comparison  of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  previous 
year  and  an  explanation  of  any  substantial  changes.  In  addition, 
the  President  shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  anv  determination  under 
section  303,  010,  614(a).  or  614(b). 

tel  The  President  shall  include  in  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  programs  under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  a  specific 
plan  for  each  country  receiving  bilateral  grant  economic  assistance 
whereby,  wherever  practicable,  such  grant,  economic  assistance  shall 
be  progressively  reduced  and  eventually  terminated. 

Sec.  635.  General  At  thortties. —  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specific¬ 
ally  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or  other 
terms  of  repayment  ( including  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by 
transfer  to  the  T  nited  States  Government  of  commodities)  as  may 
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be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible. 

(b)  The  President  may  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants  to,  make 
and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter  into  other 
transactions  with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  per¬ 
sons,  friendly  government  or  government  agency,  whether  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  and  international  organizations  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President,  in  furthering  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  use  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the 
services  and  facilities  of  voluntary,  nonprofit  organizations  registered 
with,  and  approved  by,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For¬ 
eign  Aid. 

(d)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any  kind 
made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise  for  such 
purpose. 

(e)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized 
to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  partici¬ 
pants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical  information  and  assist¬ 
ance  administered  by  such  agency  while  such  participants  are  absent 
from  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

( f )  Alien  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical 
information  and  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as  nonimmigrants  under 
section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101  (a)  (15)),  for  such  time  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General. 

(g)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  commitment ; 

(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations  assigned  to, 
or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him, 
and,  as  he  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or  rights 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection ; 

(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  any  property,  including  any  instrument 
evidencing  indebtedness  or  ownership  (provided  that  equity  secu¬ 
rities  may  not  be  directly  purchased  although  such  securities  may 
be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion  rights 
or  through  enforcement  of  liens  or  pledges  or  otherwise  to  satisfy 
a  previously  incurred  indebtedness),  and  guarantee  payment 
against  any  such  instrument ; 

(4)  may  determine  the  character  of,  and  necessity  for, 
obligations  and  expenditures  of  funds  used  in  making  such 
loans  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed, 
and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to 
corporations  of  the  United  States  Government ;  fand] 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com¬ 
mercial  corporate  transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government 
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Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.) 

/  and 

(6)  in  the  case  of  loans  under  Part  I  ( except  under  section 
205),  shall  establish  terms  which  shall  include  (A)  interest  at  a 
rate .  not  lower  than  three-fourths  of  1  per  centum  per  annum 
during  the  five-year  period  following  the  date  on  which  the 
funds  are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan,  and  not  lower 
than  2  per  centum  per  annum  thereafter,  and  (B)  repayment 
on  an  amortized^  basis,  beginning  not  later  than  five  years  after 
the  date  any  funds  are  initially  made  aavilable  under  the  loan , 
and  ending  not  later  than  thirty  years  following  the  end  of 
such  five-year  period. 

(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commitments  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  available  under  titles  II,  V,  and  VI  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of 
the  Congress,  extend  at  any  time  for  not  more  than  five  years. 

(i)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  investment  guaranty  operations 
may  be  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof  may  be 
arbitrated  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  President  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursuant  to  any 
such  settlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(j)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for.  or  par¬ 
ticipating  in,  any  operation  or  transaction  arising  under  this  Act,  or 
from  acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation 
or  transaction  arising  under  this  Act. 

(h)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including  grants)  en¬ 
tered '  into  with  a  university ,  college  or  other  educational  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  authorized  by  part  I  mail 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said 
university .  college  or  other  educational  institution  on  the  basis  of 
predetermined  fixed -percentage  rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an 
element  thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred. 

(1)  No  loan  or  grant  in  excess  of  $ J 00. 000.000 .  and  no  agreement 
obligating  or  committing  the  United'  States  to  make  a  loan  or  grant ' 
in  excess  of  $ 100.000.000 ,  for  the  financing  of  any  particular  project 
shall  be  made  or  entered'  into  under  part  I  unless  such  loan ,  grant  or 
commitment  shall  have  been  specif  rally  submitted'  to  the  Congress  and 
specif  rally  approved  by  Congress. 

*  *  *  *  *  #  * 

Sec.  637.  Administrative  Expenses— (a)  There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1*1963] 
1 96 l  not  to  exceed  C$5 3. 000, 000 J  $52 .000 ,000  for  necessary  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering 
part  I. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  administrative  expenses 
which  are  incurred  for  functions  of  the  Department  of  State  under 
this  Act  and  unrepealed  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  or  for  normal  functions  of  the  Department  of 
State  which  relate  to  such  functions. 
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Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  644.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government”  includes  any 
agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(b)  “Armed  Forces”  of  the  United  States  means  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  includes  any  material,  article,  supply,  goods,  or 
equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(d)  “Defense  article”  includes — 

(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  aircraft,  vessel, 
boat,  or  other  implement  of  war ; 

(2)  any  property,  installation,  commodity,  material,  equip¬ 
ment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  mili¬ 
tary  assistance; 

(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply,  or  other 
item  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  re¬ 
pair,  servicing,  storage,  construction,  transportation,  operation, 
or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this  subsection;  or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed  in  this  subsec¬ 
tion;  but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels  or,  as  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011),  source 
material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear  material,  or  atomic 
weapons. 

(e)  “Defense  information”  includes  any  document,  writing,  sketch, 
photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  or  other 
recorded  or  oral  information  relating  to  any  defense  article  or  de¬ 
fense  service,  but  shall  not  include  Restricted  Data  and  formerly 
Restricted  Data  as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

(f)  “Defense  service”  includes  any  service,  test,  inspection,  repair, 
training  including  orientation ,  training  aid,  publication,  or  technical 
or  other  assistance,  including  the  transfer  of  limited  quantities  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  for  test,  evaluation,  or  standardization  purposes,  or 
^defense  information  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military 
assistance. 

(g)  “Excess  defense  articles”  mean  the  quantity  of  defense  articles 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
mobilization  reserve  at  the  time  such  articles  are  dropped  from  in¬ 
ventory  by  the  supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  countries  or  inter¬ 
national  organizations  as  grant  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(h)  “Function”  includes  any  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority, 
responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or  activity. 

(i)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  quantity  of  defense  articles 
determined  to  be  required,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian  personnel  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(k)  “Services”  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or 
technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  used  for  the  purposes  of 
furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 
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(l)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specification 
thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States,  either  publicly  or  privately 
owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carry¬ 
over,  and  anticipated  exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles,  the  gross  cost  in¬ 
curred  by  the  United  States  Government  in  repairing,  re¬ 
habilitating,  or  modifying  such  articles; 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered  from 
inventory  to  countries  or  international  organizations  under  this 
Act,  the  standard  price  in  effect  at  the  time  such  articles  Are 
dropped  from  inventory  by  the  supplying  agency.  Such  price 
shall  1  )e  the  same  standard  price  used  for  transfers  or  sales  of 
such  articles  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or,  where  such  articles  ai’e  not  transferred < 
or  sold  in  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
stoss  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  adjusted  as  aonrn. 
priate  for  condition  and  market  value:  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered  from 
new  procurement  to  countries  or  international  organizations 
under  this  Act,  the  contract  of  production  costs  of  such  articles. 

Military  assistance  programs  and  orders  shall  be  based  upon  the 
best  estimates  of  stock  status  and  prevailing  prices;  reimbursements 
to  the  supply  agency  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  stock  status 
and  prices  determined  pursuant  to  this  section.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe  regulations  authorizing  reimbursements  to  the  supplying 
agency  based  on  negotiated  prices  for  aircraft,  vessels,  plant  equin- 
ment,  and  such  other  major  items  as  he  may  specify:  Provided ,  That 
such  articles  are  not  excess  at  the  time  such  prices  are  negotiated: 
Provided  further ,  That  such  prices  are  negotiated  at  the  time  firm 
orders  are  placed  with  the  supplying  agency  by  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program. 

[Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of, 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Security  ' 
Act  o f  1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at  any 
time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consolidated  with 
appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  general  purposes  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act.] 

Nec.  GIf.5.  UE EXPENDED  BALANCES. — Unexpended  balances 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act ,  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  195U'  as  amended ,  or  Public  Law  86—735  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appro¬ 
priated ,  and  may  at  any  time  be  consolidated ,  and ,  in  addition , 
may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  the  same 
general  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 
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PUBLIC  LAW  86-735  [H.R,  13021],  74  STAT.  869,  APPROVED 
SEPTEMBER  8,  1960,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961,  PUBLIC  LAW  87-195  [S.  1983], 
75  STAT.  424,  APPROVED  SEPTEMBER  4,  1961 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  “The  Latin  American  Development  Act.” 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  1.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special 
significance  and,  as  appropriate,  should  be  so  recognized  in  future 
legislation; 

(2)  although  governmental  forms  differ  among  the  American 

Republics,  the  peoples  of  all  the  Americas  are  dedicated  to  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  governments  which  will  promote 
individual  freedom ;  .  . 

(3)  the  interests  of  the  American  Republics  are  so  interrelated 
that  sound  social  and  economic  progress  in  each  is  of  importance 
to  all  and  that  lack  of  it  in  any  American  Republic  may  have 
serious  repercussions  in  others; 

(4)  for  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  to  continue  to  progress 
within  the  framework  of  our  common  heritage  of  democratic 
ideals,  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  the  achievement  of  social 
and  economic  advance  adequate  to  meet  the  legitimate  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  citizens  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
for  a  better  way  of  life ; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  a  plan  of  hemispheric  development, 
open  to  all  American  Republics  which  cooperate  in  such  plan, 
based  upon  a  strong  production  effort,  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  stability, 
the  growth  of  free  economic  and  social  institutions,  and  the 
development  of  economic  cooperation,  including  all  possible  steps 
to  establish  and  maintain  equitable  rates  of  exchange  and  to 
bring  about  the  progressive  elimination  of  trade  barriers; 

(6)  mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  through  the  existence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with 
no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that  similar  advantages 
can  accrue  to  all  countries,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  all  American  Republics  will  jointly  exert 
sustained  common  efforts  which  will  speedily  achieve  that  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is  essential 
for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity ;  and 

(7)  accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  sustain  and  strengthen  principles  of  indi- 
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yidual  liberty,  free  institutions,  private  enterprise,  and  genuine 
independence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  through  cooperation 
with  all  American  Republics  which  participate  in  a  joint  develop¬ 
ment  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  efforts. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  forward  the  above  policy,  the  Congress 
hereby —  ' 

(1)  urges  the  President  through  our  constitutional  processes 
to  develop  cooperative  programs  on  a  bilateral  or  multilateral 
basis  which  will  set  forth  specific  plans  of  action  designed  to 
foster  economic  progress  and  improvements  in  the  welfare  and 
level  of  living  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics  on 
the  basis  of  joint  aid,  mutual  effort,  and  common  sacrifice; 

(2)  proposes  the  development  of  workable  procedures  to  ex¬ 
pand  hemispheric  trade  and  to  moderate  extreme  price  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  commodities  which  are  of  exceptional  importance  in  the 
economies  of  the  American  Republics,  and  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  regional  economic  cooperation  among  the  American 
Republics ; 

(3)  supports  the  development  of  a  more  accurate  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  through  a  greater  interchange  of  persons,  ideas,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  achievements; 

(4)  supports  the  strengthening  of  free  democratic  trade 
unions  to  raise  standards  of  living  through  improved  manage¬ 
ment-labor  relations; 

(5)  favors  the  progressive  development  of  common  standards 
with  respect  to  the  rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  private 
investment  which  flows  across  national  boundaries  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ; 

(f>)_  supports  the  consolidation  of  the  public  institutions  and 
agencies  of  inter- American  cooperation,  insofar  as  feasible, 
within  the  structure  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  personnel  resources  and  authority  of 
the  Organization  in  order  that  it  may  play  a  role  of  increasing 
importance  in  all  aspects  of  hemispheric  cooperation;  and 

(7)  declares  that  it  is  prepared  to  give  careful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  to  programs  which  the  President  may 
develop  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  these  policies. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  [$500, 0 00,000, $07 5,000.000  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which  the  President  may  use,  subject  to  such  fur¬ 
ther  legislative  provisions  as  may  be  enacted,  in  addition  to  other 
funds  available  for  such  purposes,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  specify  :  Provider 7.  That  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
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country  in  Latin  America  being  subjected  to  economic  or  diplomatic 
sanctions  by  the  Organization  of  American  States.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  keep  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  currently 
informed  about  plans  and  programs  for  the  utilization  of  such  funds. 

SPECIAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CHILEAN  RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  purposes,  in  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  Chile  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  assistance  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  contained  in 
any  successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
as  the  President  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  such  funds  are  appropriated. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  2  of  this  Act  not 
more  than  $800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assisting  in  transport¬ 
ing  to  and  settling  in  Latin  America  selected  immigrants  from  that 
portion  of  the  Ryukyuan  Archipelago  under  United  States  admin¬ 
istration. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

£  $  *  *  *  *  * 

Chapter  4 — National  Security 

SEC.  231.  PRODUCTS  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  OR  AREAS. 

( a )  The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suspend,  withdraw, 
or  prevent  the  application  of  the  reduction,  elimination,  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  the 
continuance  of  any  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  proclaimed 
in  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  under  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  products,  whether  imported  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
Communism. 

( b )  The  President  may  extend  the  benefits  of  trade  agree¬ 
ment  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  to  'products ,  xohether 
imported  directly  or  indirectly ,  of  a  country  or  area  within  the 
purview  of  subsection  ( a ),  when  he  determines  that  such  treatment 
would  be  important  to  the  national  interest  and  would  promote  the 
independence  of  such  country  or  area  from  domination  or  control  by 
international  Communism,  and  reports  this  determination  and,  the 
reasons  therefor  to  the  Congress. 
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SEC.  232.  SAFEGUARDING  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

(a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  201  (a)  or  pursuant 
to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  decrease  or  eliminate  the 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  any  article  if  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  such  reduction  or  elimination  would  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency,  upon 
application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  “Director”)  shall  immediately  make  an 
appropriate  investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  from  other  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies,  to  determine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports, 
of  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  application,  or 
motion.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the  Director  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and,  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security  as  set 
forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  imports  of  such  article  and  its 
derivatives  so  that  such  imports  will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  tins  section,  the  Director  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and 
without  excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  consideration  to 
domestic  production  needed  for  projected  national  defense  require¬ 
ments,  the  capacity  of  domestic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements, 
existing  and  anticipated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  prod¬ 
ucts,  raw  materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  industries  and 
such  supplies  and  services  including  the  investment,  exploration,  and 
dei  elopment  necessary  to  assure  such  growth,  and  the  importation  of 
goods  in  terms  of  their  qualities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use 
as  those  affect  such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  national  security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of 
this  section,  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize 
the  close  relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our 
national  security,  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  impact  of 
foreign  competition  on  the  economic  welfare  of  individual  domestic 
mdustiies;  and  any  substantial  unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues 
of  goi  eminent,  loss  of  skills  or  investment,  or  other  serious  effects 
resulting  from  the  displacement  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive 
imports  shall  be  considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in 
determining  whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may 
impair  the  national  security. 

(d)  A  lepoit  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  disposition 
or  eacli  request,  application,  or  motion  under  subsection  (b).  The 
Director  shall  publish  procedural  regulations  to  give  effect  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  subsection  (b). 
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SECTIONS  104  AND  106  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954,  AS 
AMENDED  (7  U.S.C.  1691  ET  SEQ.) 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or 
organizations  of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies,  including  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  from  loan  repayments,  which  accrue  under  this 
title  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes : 

******* 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations,  for  which  purposes  not  more  than  gj25  per  centumj 
50  per  centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  available  through  and  under  the  procedures  established 
by  such  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct  for  loans  mutually  agree- 
Otible  to  said  agency  and  the  country  with  which  the  agreement  is 
made  to  United  States  business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or 
affiliates  of  such  firms,  and  cooperative  enterprises ,  for  business  de¬ 
velopment  and  trade  expansion  in  such  countries  and  for  loans  to 
domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  aiding 
in  the  utilization,  distribution,  or  otherwise  increasing  the  consump¬ 
tion  of,  and  markets  for,  United  States  agricultural  and  industrial 
products :  Provided ,  however ,  That  no  such  loans  shall  be  made  for 
the  manufacture  of  any  products  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  competition  with  products  produced  in  the  United  States  or  for  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  any  commodity  to  be  marketed  in 
competition  with  United  States  agricultural  commodities  or  the 
products  thereof.  Foreign  currencies  may  be  accepted  in  repayment 
of  such  loans ; 

******* 

Sec.  106.  As  used  in  this  Act,  “surplus  agricultural  commodity” 
shall  mean  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class, 
kind,  type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States,  either  privately  or  publicly  owned,  which  is  at  the  time  of 
|  Exportation  or  donation  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate 
^carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  au- 
I  thorized  to  determine  the  nations  with  whom  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated,  and  to  determine  the  commodities  and  quantities  thereof 
which  may  be  included  in  the  negotiations  with  each  country  after 
advising  with  other  agencies  of  Government  affected  and  within 
broad  policies  laid  down  by  the  President  for  implementing  this  Act. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV ,  the_  term,  “ surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity'’''  shall  include  any  domestically  produced  fishery 
product  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  determined  that  such 
product  is  at  the  time  of  exportation  in  excess  of  domestic  require- 
j  ments ,  adequate  carryover ,  and  anticipated,  exports  for  dollars. 
******* 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  26, 1963 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

October  22, 1963 

Reported  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  with  an  amendment 
[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  ef  1963A 

5  TAUT  I 

6  Chapter  4 — Policy 

7  Sect  lOh  Chapter  4  ef  part  I  ef  the  Foreign  Assistance 

8  Act  ef  406-U  as  amended^  is  hereby  redesignated  “P-Olioy” 

9  scetien  40A  which  relates  te  sheet  titby  is  hereby 
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SeOt  102-  Seetion  402  ©I  the  Foreign 


1004  as  amended?  -winch 
amended  as  follows : 


to  s 


e  Act  of 
of  policy?  is 


■  (&)”  In  the  fast  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph,  strike 

arid  insert  in  hen  thereof  “shall  emphasize  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  assistance^ 

-(h)-  Immediately  after  the  seventh  paragraph,  insert  the 
following : 

“-The  Congress  farther  declares  that?  hi  order  to  assure 
that  each-  program  of  assistance  under  this  part  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  sueh  a  manner  as  will  most  effectively  earry  oat 
the  policies  stated  m  this  section,  each  reqnest  for  authorize 
tion  of  funds  for  such  program  shall  he  accompanied  hy  a 
detailed  statement  setting  forth — 

^^-(-t)-  the  purposes  of  sueh  program? 
li-f2)-  the  specific  objectives  of  sueh  program,  and 
“  (-3)  the  priorities  assigned  to  such  purposes  and 
objectives? 

which  will  he  adhered  to  in  the  administration  of  sueh 
program.— 

-(e)-  fihe  eighth  paragraph  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows-? 

Alt  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  administra  ■ 
ties  ef  these  foods  great  attention  and  consideration  shouid 
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fee  given  to  these  countries  wfeiefe  share  Ike  view  el  tfee  United 
States  on  tfee  week!  crisis  and  wfeiefe  do  nety  as  a  result  el 
United  States  assistaneey  divert  tfeefe  own  eeenemie 
te  military  er  propaganda  efforts  directed  against  tfee  fed 
States  er  against  etfeer  reentries  receiving  aid  ender  tfeis 
Act 7  wfeetfeer  er  net  such  efforts  are  supported  fey  tfee  Soviet 
Union  er  Communist  GfeinaU 

-fdf  Immediately  alter  tfee  tentfe  paragrapfe  insert  tfee 
following-: 

Ml  is  tfee  sense  el  tfee  Congress  that-,  in  tfee  administra¬ 
tion  el  programs  el  assistance  ender  cliapter  el  tfeis  party 
every  possible  precaution  sfeeeld  fee  taken  te  assure  that  saefe 
assistance  is  net  diverted  te 
-(saefe  as  budgetary  purpesesy 
er  military  purposes)-  er  any  etfeer  parpese  net  essential  te 
tfee  long-range  eeenemie  development  el  recipient  countries: 
It  is  further  tfee  sense  el  tire  Congress  that  sfeert-term  emer¬ 
gency  purposes  saefe  as  these  referred  te  in  tfee  preceding 
sentence  should  fee  met,  te  tfee  extent  pessibley  through  inter¬ 
national  institutions  -(saefe  as  tfee  International  Monetary 
Uand)-  wfeiefe  are  equipped  te  condition  assistance  on  im¬ 
mediate  economic  and  monetary  reform.-" 

-(e)-  fffee  first  sentence  el  tfee  last  paragrapfe  is 


fey  a 
countries)-^ 


within  saefe 
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-(f)-  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  el  the  last  para¬ 
graph  insert  the  following  new  sentences  ^dn  particular?  tire 
urges  tftat  etfter  industrialized  free  world  eenntries 
rease  tfteir  eentriftntiens  and  improve  tfte  forms  and  terms 
of  tfteir  assistance  so  tftat  tfte  burden  of  tfte  common  under¬ 
taking?  which  is  for  tfte  fteneftt  of  alft  sftall  fte  equitably  borne 

be  alft^ 

«/ 

Ohaptee  2 — DEVEuePMEXP  Assistance 

TITLE  i — EEEEEePMENT  LOAN  LEND 


204-fb}-  of 

_  ycrTi  1  ,/el  v 
j  X>  TllVl  1 


8eOt  4-03?  dbe  seeond  sentence  of 
tfte  foreign  Assistance  Aet  of  49047  as 
relates  to  considerations  te  fte  taften  into  aeeount  in 
loans  from  tfte  development  loan  fund?  rs  amended  as 


-fa}-  Strike  out  clauses  -ft-}-  and  -f2}-  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  tfte  following ^l}-  whether  financing  could  fte  ob¬ 
tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  ether  free  world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms?-  including  private  sources  within  the  United 
States?  -fd}-  tfte  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  tfte 

o  ofi-T’  i  f  tt  1a  1  »/\  -fi  it  II  1  1 1 1  r«1 1 1  /]  1 11  flip  oona  m  fiT  a}  fli  a  eAAjTvi  i  f 

i  l *  *  I  V  I  I  y  L*  *  uv  irnnTrtv  1T7  III  11 1 l  vll  1 til  v  1  tl  1  it"!  L  y  v/i  LlllJ  I  Uv  i  jJ  IU11 1 

country  to  repay  tfte  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest?1’-.- 
-fb}-  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause  (ft) 

-fe}-  Insert  immediately  before  the  period  at  tfte  end  of 
such  second  sentence  tfte  following:  ~  and  -fe}-  tfte  economic 
development  plans  of  tfte  requesting  country?  which  plans 
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should  speeiheahy  provide  for  appropriate  participation  fey 
private  enterprise  and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  rcsourccsy  together  with  a  projection  of  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  plane  with  respeet  to  the  overall 
eeonemie  development  of  sueh  country”; 

See.  404v  Section  202-faj-  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Aet 
of  406-4,  as  amendedy  whieh  relates  to  authorizations  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fundy  is  amended  fey  inserting  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
A  Provided  further T  Fhaty  in  order  to  effeetnate  the 
and  provisions  of  sections  402y  204y  604y  and  6142  of  this 
Aety  not  less  than  00  per  eentnm  of  the  fnnds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  snhseetion  for  the  hseal  year  ending  June 
tlOy  4060  and  June  644  4066  respeetively  shall  he  availalde 
only  for  loans  made  for  purposes  of  eeonemie 

Se-€-  100.  Seetion  204-(d)-  of  the  Foreign 
Aet  of  4-061-,  as  amendedy  whieh  relates  to  interest  rates  on 

after  An  no  event”  the  following-:  Aess  than  2  per  centum 
per  annum  noc'-h 

Sec.'  406t  Seetion  202-fa)^  which  relates  to 
tierp  is  amended  fey  striking  out  And 
eaeh  of  the  nest  four  succeeding  hseal  years,--  and  inserting 
in  hen  thereof  $-4j000y000y0Q0  for  the  hseal  year  4063y 


6 

for  tfee  fiscal  year  4904?  and  $1,500,0007000 

2  for  eaefe  of  tfee  nevt  two  succeeding  feseal  ycars^fe 

3  TITLE  LE — EE VELOrMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 


5  gEGr  404r  Title  H  of  efeapter  3  of  part  I  of  tfee  ¥i 

6  Assistance  Aet  of  4904?  as  amended?  wfeiefe  relates  to 

8  as  fofeowss 

9  -fa-)-  Section-  2-i  l-fa)-?  wfeiefe  relates  to  general 

10  is  amended — 

11  -fir)-  fey  striking  ont  Amd-  at  tfeo  end  of  clause  -fof 

12  contained  in  tfeo  sooond  scntcnoe  tbereef-j  and 

13  _fn^_  inserting  immediately  before  tfee  period  at 

14  tfee  end  of  tfee  second  sentence  tfee  fofeowings  —t  and  -f-4)- 

15  wfeetfeer  snefe  activity  eon-ld  fee  financed  tbrougb  a  de- 

16  velopment  loan  available  nnder  title  I-  of  tfeis  el 

17  -ffe)-  In  section  5437  ^defe  relates  to 

18  strike  cot  -1964A  and  ^300,000,000^  and  sofestitote 

19  “1964”  and  “$2 17,000,000^?  respectively. 

20  -fef  -Amend  seel  hoi  344?  Vrfeieb  relates  to  American 

21  selioels  and  feospitals  aferoad7  as  fefeews-T 

22  -f4f  In  sofeseetion  -faf  strike  ont  A*se?  in  addition 

23  to  otfe-er  fnnds  available  for  snefe  purposes?  funds  made 

24  available  for  tfee  purposes  of  section  544  for^  and  sub- 
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stitote  tfee  Vrord  “fumisb”. 
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-(2-)-  fe  subsection  -fbf  strike  out  Ao  use11  and  “for¬ 
eign-  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Go-vern- 
ment  under  any  Aety  for  purposes  of  subsection  -(ar)- 
of  this  seetioft  and  for11  and  substitute  ^ho  furnish”  be¬ 


fore  tbe  word  “assistance 


?  &ew 


-(d)-  Add  tbe  h 
-(e)  There  is  hereby  a  etherized  to  he  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  seethug  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  $12,000,0097  to  reiftahi  available  until  expended-: 
Of  the  sums  authorized  to  he  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
seetiofty  uot  to  exceed  $2-,200d>00  shall  he  available  for 
direet  dollar  -costs  -iu  -carrying  -out  subsection:  -(h)-  -and 
$270097000  shall  he  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Government 
under  any  Act.’ 


U4UEE  tii — GUARANTIES 

SeOt  40$t  Title  444  of  chapter  2  of  part  4  of  the 
Assistance  Act  of  1064-,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  hr- 


-(ar)-  Amend  section  221-(b) ,  which  relates  to  general 
as  follows : 

-(4)-  4n  the  first  sentenee  after  ‘-wholly  owned”  in¬ 
sert  “  (determined  without  regard  to  any  sharesy  in 


aggregate  less  than  fi  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued 
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and  subscribed  stare  capita^  required  fey  law  to  fee  feeld 
fey  persons  other  than  tfee  parent-  corporation)  A 

-f4f  In  paragrap fe  -{!)-  strike  out  -‘-‘$1  >300,-000^00^ 
in  tfee  proviso  and  substitute  ‘ $4, -50 QjO QOjOQOA 

-(6)-  In  paragraph  -(4)-  strike  out  “fl^OjOOOd^OQ11 
in  tfee  third  proviso  and  substitute  ^$30QiftOO>OOOA 
-ft)-  In  paragraph  -(4)-  strike  out  “1964A  in  tfee 


fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965”. 

-(b)-  Amend  section  222  (af7  -which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  fey  striking  out  Aeetion  421- (b)  ”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  —sections  421  (fe)-  and  424-”.- 

-(e)-  -Amend  section  4-22  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general 
provision  s7  fey  striking  out  Section  4-21  (b)-  in  both  places 
it  appears  and  substituting  Aeetions  221  (b)  and  2-24”. 


-(d)-  Amend  section  444-(d)-  wfeiedi  relates  to  general 
%  to  read  as  follow  se 
iL(d)-  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  444- (b)  and  444  of  this 
partj  sections  404-(b)-  and  446  (b)  (4)  of  tfee  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  -1954,  as  amended,  and  section  1-1-1  (b)  (3f 
of  tfee  Economic-  Cooperation  Act  of  -1948-,-  as  amended  -fex- 
olusive  of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  shah  be  paid  first 
out  of  fees  referred  to  in  seetion  444- (-b)  as  long  as  suefe  fees 
are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds7  if  an-y, 
realized  from  tfee  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets 
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m  connection  with  s my  payments  made  to  discharge 
saeh  guaranties  as  long  aft  saeh  funds  are 
and  thereafter  shah  he  paid  eat  el  funds  heretofore  appro- 
printed  fee  the  purpose  ef  discharging  liabilities  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  eat  ef  funds  ceah 
i^ed  frera  the  safe  ef  nates  issued  aader  seetien  -313(h)  (4) 
-fF)-  ef  the  Mutual  Me  cecity  Act  ef  4954?  as  amended?  and 
seetien  444-(e)  (2)  ef  the  Economic  Eeeperatien  Act  ef 
1  948?  as  amended?  and  hnahy  eat  ef  lands  hereafter  made 
available  pursuant  te  seetien  2-S-2~(f) 

-fef  Amend  seetien  2hh-(-eA  which  relates  te  general 
provisions,  te  read  as  follows : 

£L(ef  Ah  guaranties  issued  prior  te  July  A  4999?  ah 
guaranties  issaed  ander  sections  hOAfbf  and  44  3-fhf  (4f 
ef  the  Mataal  Mecurity  Act  ef  495-4?  as  amended,  and  ah 
guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issaed  ■pursuant  te  this 

the  fuh  faith  and  credit  ef  the  Eovermncnt  ef  the  -United 
Mtates  ef  America?  hands  heretofore  obligated  ander  the 
aforementioned  guaranties  -(-exclusive  ef  informational  media 
guaranties)  together  with  the  ether  lands  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  tins  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  ef  claims  in  accordance  with  section  2A2  (d) 
of  this  part-” 

IT.E.  7885 - 2 


10 


1  -(If  Amend  section  by 

2  following  new  subsection-? 

8  “  (g)-  In  making  a 


at  Ike  end  thereof  the 


to  issue  a 


4  under  section  the  President  shah  consider  the  pos- 

r>  fhde  adverse  sheet  of  the  debar  investment  under  sneh 


0  4fl 

o 


7  States? 


8 


-tef 


upon  the  balance  of 


094- 


of  the  United 


relates  to  bousing 


i  1 
12 

13 

14 


'3  projects  in  Latin  American  countries?  as  follows-? 

0  -(4)-  In  sul.)  section  -(h)-  strike  out 

and  substitute  “$150,000, 00(4 A 
-(A)-  Strike  out  subeetien  -(-ef? 

title  v* — alliance  cem  ntoonESB 
See?  40ik  Able  A4  of  chapter  b  of  part  I  of  the  Uoreign 

15  A^dstanee  Act  of  4004?  as  amended?  which  relates  to  the 

16  Alliance  for  Progress?  is  amended  as  follows? 

17  Amend  section  Aik;  which  relates  to  general 
ity?  as  follows-? 

-(4-).  4h  subsection  -(b)-?  amend  the  need  to  the  last 

able  term#  the  following ;  “-(ineluding  priv-ate  sources 
within  the  United  States)-,  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest#? 
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-(e)-  sfaike  oof  Aeononiical-2  and 


-economically”. 


~fd)-  da  subsection  -(f)-  stnnke  oof  “Agency  fen  Inton- 
national  jdevefopmcnt-  and  anbstitnte  "agency  primarily 
nesponsiblc  fan  administering  pant  4-A 
-(4)-  Set4ion  252  T  wbicd  relates  to  anfbordafion  is 


an i ended  as 


-(4)-  Ih  the  daef  sentence,  strike  oaf  -fiscal  years 
44)44  tdr<  >agb  44)46,  not  to  exceed  SdtHM  )04M-)4)4)  fee* 
eaed  sned  decaf  year—  and  insert  in  den  thereof  -decaf 


years 


44)44, 


44)447  and  44)447  tint  to 


fee  eaed  seed  fiscal  year,  and  fee  nse  beginning  in  fde 


daeal  year  44)447  net  4b  exceed  $4£4t0(HVX)0t^  . 

-f2)-  Immediately  after  444)63”  fde  second  time  if 
appears  fde  rein,  inscrl  fde  following:  -emd  nnf  fo  exceed 
#■1  00,0004)4)4)  of  fde  fnnds  appropriated  parsnant  fo 
fins  seefion  foa  nae  beginning  in  decal  yeaa  -44)4444 
-(e)-  Section  252^  wdied  relates  fo  antdardatiarg  ia 
nded  by  adding  af  fde  end  fdeaeof  fde  following  new 


sentences  -dn  oadea  to  effeetnate  fde 


of  seetione  4)4:4,  25  lv  644d  and  44)4  of  fdia  Aed  not  leaa  fdan 


'  \f  \  rw  o' 

>  *’  t  on 


of  fde  loan  fnnds  appropriated  parsnant  fo  fdia 


aeefion  foa  fde  decal  yeans  ending  done  34>T  44)45  and  done 
of),  44)44  respectively  sdall  be  available  only  foa  loa na  made 
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for  purposes  of  eeononno  devel op m-ent  through  private  enter 


prise.  - 

( hiAPTER  3 — Interna tioxa-e  Org  aniz ations  ant> 

Programs 

SeOt  4444  Seetion  309  of  fho  Foreign  Assistanee  Aet 
of  1-9047  as  awendedT  which  relates  to  international  orga-nr- 
^Ihrs  and  progra-neg  is  amended  hy  striking  oat  “1903- 
J+nd  4$448, 900,009-  and  substituting  “19(31—  m+d  “$136,- 
OoOyOOO--^  respectively^ 

GlIA-RTER  4 — Si  1 ‘PORTING-  AsBIGTANEE 
SeOt  444  Section  404  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ant 
of  49647  as  amcndedy  wlneli  relates  to  supporting  assistance^ 
p.  ui tended  by  striking  oat  “1963--  and  -  $4 1 5-, 000 , OOtA 
and  substituting  ^4 9644  *nd  $380j00Q#QQ^  respeetAetyr 
(J4+rVP4^H^  0 — (  IlNITNGENEA  FeN-B 


Se<4  44A 


444  of  the  -Foreign 


Aet 


<4  49647  as  amended^  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fand7 
hy  striking  oat  “  196.4 -  and  “$300,000,000^-  and 
in  hen  thereof  ^4-964^  and  ^-1 50,009,000^ 


respcctlvelyr 
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4A444  44 

Chapter,  4 — Policy 

204t  44 1 ftp t ci-  4  of  part  44  el  the  foreign  Assistance 
Aet  el  1961 7  as  amended,  is  hcrelty  redesignated  -“Policy” 
and  seetien  904T  winch  relates  te  short  title-;  is  hereby  de¬ 
leted. 


SeGt  292t  Chapter  2  el  part  44  el  the 
anee  Aet  el  4-90!-,  as  amended;  which  relates  te  military  as¬ 
sistance;  is  amended  as  follows-; 

-faf  4n  section  904-fa-)-;  winch  relates  te  authorization, 
strike  eat  ^the  hseal  years  4462  and  496 3”  and  -^400, 
000,000  ler  each  sneh  hseal  year;  which  seme-  and  snhsth 
tnte  Ahseal  year  4904A  and  -‘fl-, 000, 000, 000,  which-; 


-fb}-  4n  seetien  9-40-fa) ,  -which  relates  te  special  anther 
ity;  strike  eat  ‘--1963”  in  the  hrst  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1964”. 

-(e)-  At  the  end  el  sneh  chapter,  add  the  lellewing  new 


sections 

AsEfS  94A  klEST-iaOTIONS  ON  M-IUTA11Y  Affi  TO 
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1  AFRICA: — Ae  military  assistance  shall  he  tarnished  on  a 

2  hash  1©  any  country  1ft  Africa^  except  ler  internal 

3  security  requirements  or  lee  programs  described  m  section 

4  h4A(hf  el  this  ehapterh 

5  PAPA  444 

6  Chapter  4 — General  Provisions 

7  g^er  oO-It  Section  004  (hf  el  the  Phreign  Assistance  Act 

8  4hh47  ac  amendody  which  relates  to  encouragement  el  prh 

9  enterprise^  is  amended  as  lollows-r 

10  4*4  Strike  eat  -amh  at  the  end  el  paragraph  -fAh 

11  404  Strike  eat  the  period  at  the  end  el  paragraph  -f4f 

12  and  haert  in  Uca  thcrcel  a  semicolon. 

13  4©f  At  the  end  thcrcel  add  the 

14  graphft-7 


+g  new  para- 
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the  services  td 

o  hilt  im£ 
It  TTTtT  Ttvtr 


United  States  private  enterprise 
limited  to-  the  services  el  experts  and  consultants  in  tech¬ 
nical  fields  sneh  as  engineering^  and 

¥  (44)  take  appropriate  steps  te  diseenrage  natienah- 
^athmT  expropriation^  confiscation^  seizure  el  ownership 
or  eentreh  el  private  investment  and  discriminatory  er 
ether  actions  having  the  eficet  thereofi  undertaken  hy 
eeantries  receiving  assistance  ander  this  Aeh  which  di¬ 
vert  availahle  resenrees  essential  te  create  new  wealth; 
employment ,  and  productivity  in  these  eeantries  and 
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otherwise  impair  ike  ebmate  for  new  pri 


te  Ike  stable; 


growth  and 


el  those 


36A  Section  644-fb)-  el  the 
Aet  el  4-904,  as  amended?  which  relates  te  eempletion  el 
plena  and  eest  estimates,  Is  amended  by  striking  eat  ^circular 
A-  47  el  tke  Pureau  el  tke  IhidgcU  and  substituting  t4he 
Memorandum  el  tke  President  dated  May  4-5?  4962”. 

SeOt  303.  Seetion  64-1?  el  tke  -Foreign  Assistance  Act 
el  490-4?  as  amended?  which  relates  te  cempletien  el  plans 
and  eest  estimates,  Is  amended  by  adding-  te  the  end  thereol 
the  following  subsection-; 

-(c)-  Phe  President  shah  establish  such  procedures  as 
he  may  deem  neeessarv  te  assure  te  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  ah  contracts  ler  censt ruction  outside  the  United 
States  made  In  connection  with  any  agreement  er  grant 
subject  te  subsection  -fa)-  el  this  section  shah  he  made 
in  accordance  with  the  same  standards  applicable  te  contracts 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  ler  similar  construction 
within  the  United  States.” 

SeGv  364t  Section  620  (a)  el  the  Foreign  Assistance  Aet 
el  4664?  as  amended,  which  relates  te  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  te  Guka?  rs  amended  as  follows ! 

-fa)-  Insert  --(4)  ”  immediately  after  — fa-)— 7 

-fb)-  Insert  Immediatelv  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
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4be  following  new  sentence-:  -AAo  foods  provided  onder  this 
Aet  shah  be  need  In  make  any  vokmtary  contribution  to 
any  international  organization  or  program  for  financing  proj¬ 
ects  of  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  tire  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba. -A 

-(e)-  At  tke  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para¬ 
graphs-: 

Ihoept  as  may  he  deemed  necessary  hy  the  -Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  interest  of  the  hooted  States;  no  assistance  shah 
he  furnished  onder  this  Aet  to  any  government  of  Unbar  nor 
shah  Uoba  he  entitled  to  reeeive  any  poota  authorizing  the 
of  Cuban  sogar  into  the  Umted  Statin  or  to 
i  any  other  benefit  onder  any  law  of  the  United  States-; 

taken  appropriate  steps  according  to  international  law  stand¬ 
ards  to  retnrn  to  United  States  citizens?  and  to  entities  not 
less  than  oti  per  eentnm  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens;  or  to  provide  dfoitable  compensation  to  soeb  citizens 
rtnd  entities  for  property  taken  from  soek  citizens  and  en¬ 
tities  on  or  after  January  4?  4 9 5-9?  by  the  Government  of 
Unbar 

---(44)-  An  foods  anthorized  to  be  made  available  under 


this  Aet 


onder  section  214)  shah  be  osed  to  forms! 


assistance  to  anv  eonntrv  wbieli  has  failed  to  take 
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pria-te  slops,  eat  laler  ikae  00  days  alter  Ike  dale  td  eaael- 
eiont  el  ike  Foreign  Assistance  Ael  el  44)03 — 

”-f  A )-  le  preveal  ski]>s  er  seer  a  It  aader  its  registry 
Idem  traaspartiag  le  {-take  -fatker  ikae  le  keeled  fifties 
dees  ie  Ouka-) — 

say  items  wkiek  areT  lee  Ike  parpases  el 
ikle  4  el  Ike  Ateieal  44elonse  Assistaaee  Oenlrol 
Ael  el  4951 ,  as  amended-,  armsr  aaeaaaitiea  aed 

leeep  traasporta-daa  arateriais  el  strategie  yakag  ar 
deers  el  primary  strategic  signikeaaee  esed  ie  Ike 


dee  el  arars-, 


4-4 4 1  All—  O  11  /I  \  i~i]  pi  i  i  oil  4*?  aI 

rrnnn,  n i lit  tti 1  ill  llillll  n  rrr 


warp  er 


--fra}-  aay  otker 


riake  ar  eaar- 


se  leep  as  4-kka  is  geremed  ky  Ike  llastra  regime ;  aed 
"-(■B)  le  present  skips  ar  aireralt  aader  ils  registry 
Irani  Iraesperliep  aey  e+papmeatT  arateriakg  er  eam- 
mo  didos  Irani  Cuka  -felker  ikae  Iram  -Fnitcd  States 
etslakations  ie  Oaka)  se  ieep  as  (A+ka  is  peyereed  ky 
Ike  (Arstre  regime.'’ 

305?  Seetiaa  020-(c)  el  Ike  Foreign  Assistaaee  A-el 


O 

f) 
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18 

el  1964-,-  as  amended?  whieh  relates  te  suspension  el  assist 


Q  ATI  — 

cutr 


anee?  is  amended  as  follows-: 

-faf  In  clause  -{£)-?  immediately  alter  A 
dit  to  ns,”,  insert  ^Ar  has  taken  ether  action  s?A- 

-(b)-  Strike  eat  “equitable  and  speedy  eompensatien  ler 
seek  property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange--  and  insert 
in  lien  thereof  “speedy  compensation  for  seek  property  in 
convertible  foreign  cxebange  equivalent  te  the  Ink  value 
thereof”.- 

620-(f)  el  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
1?  which  relates  te  prohibitions  against; 

-te  -Communist-  countries?  -is 
immediately  before  the  period  after 
Socialist  Republics”  the  following :  --(in¬ 


cluding  its  captive  constituent  republics) 

Sfie-7  307t  Section  6d6  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,-  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries? 

o 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections-: 

^(i-)-  Ae  assistance  shah  be  provided  under  this  or  any 
other  Act?  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  development  and  Assistance  Act  of  4954?  to  any 
country  whieh  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against — 
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-‘-(-1)  the  -United  Statesy 

upy  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
or  any  otker  Aety  or 

any  country  to  wkiek  sales  are  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Prade  Uevelopment  and  Assistance 
Act  of  49§4y 

untd  tire  -President  determines  tkat  sued  military  efforts  or 
preparations  kave  ceased  and  ke  reports  to  tke  Congress 
tkat  ke  kas  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  kim  tkat 
suck  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  ke  renewed. 
Pkis  restriction  may  not  ke  waived  pursuant  to  any  au- 
tkority  contained  in  tkis  Aek 

1L(jf  assistance  under  tkis  Act  skak  ke  fumisked  to 
Indonesia  unless  tke  President  determines  tkat  tke  furnisk 
ing  of  suck  assistance  is  in  tke  national  interest  of  tke  United 
States.  Tke  President  shall  keep  tke  Porcign  Pclations 
Committee  and  tke  Appropriations  Committee  of  tke  Senate 
and  tke  Speaker  of  tke  House  of  Peprcscntativcs  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  -Indonesia 
under  tkis  Aetr 

iLfk)-  -Until  tke  enactment  of  tke  Porcign  Assistance 
Act  of  49#4  or  other  general  legislation;  during  tke  calendar 
year  P9My  authorizing  additional  appropriations  to  earry 
out  programs  of  assistance  under  tkis  Aety  no  assistance 
skak  ke  furnished  under  tkis  Act  to  any  eountry  for  eon- 
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AT  O  VkTT  Ti  1'A /Ill/if  1TTA 

tTT  Ufl  \  £71  1  H  1 1  i  V  t  I  Vt 

>  vali to  of  sued 
Stales  wid  exceed 

/  v  I  iTajoi  A  /  «4  cy  |  q  1 1  1\A 

TTT  1 1 1 1  8  il  v  1  SI  1  <  l  1 1  r  /  v 


with 


1a  tv  me 
tTV7  111  IT V  I 1 


t d \  Jva  f 1 1 fii i i  o/l  1  \ \ ~ 
IU  UV"  Till  II  ISllv  vl  t/X 


to  -waive  the  provisions  of  this  snbseetioii; 

“  (1)  Ao  assistance  shad  be  provided  under  this  Act 
after  -December  44r  40047  to  tire  government  of  any  less 
developed  country  whieh  das  failed  to  enter  Into  an  agree 
went  with  the  ihesident  to  institute  the  investment  guaranty 
program  under  section  221-(b-)-(l)  of  tins  AeR  providing 
proteetioii  against  the  speeifie  risks  of  inconvertibility  under 
subparagraph  -fA)^-  ^w+d  expropriation  or  eonfiseation  under 
subparagraph  -(d^H  ^  sued  seetion  221  (b)  (4) . 

‘‘  (in)-  Ao  assistance  shad  be  famished  under  tbis  Aet 

a  a  ill  a  ||  t  -r  AAiyn  tyxr  n  ]>|  /  t  n  a  1  ^y/  >o  i  /I  \  f  /I  of  AVU  >11  1  On  f]>of 

JJl  I  oL"  111  <111  \  l  \  t  till  l-l  y  111  llt’ob  til  vi  1  1 1  oluv'l  1 1  UL"  tv.  1 1 1 11 1 1  v  o  11 1  (IT 

similar  productive  enterprises  within  the  United  States  are 

rniorn  fm  a1  pi  <1  sin]  isjluiifievl  lnvi’t  1  /til  ni.  1  1  >  e  m  1  *  rniTlorof^7  o  n  cl  lliiil 

Upl  1  ett  1 1 1J^  err  ct  nt  177  MI  11  III  1  T>  w  1  l  it  M  1  trr  l 111  IT  1  il  Wilt 'it  y  ttTTtT  tTTTTt 

meh  assisiaBee  will  B-ot  result  *b  depriving  sueli 
States  OBf or  prises  of  Hieir  reasonable  share  of  world 
44w  dbesident  sbab  keep  the  Uoreign  Relations  Gc 

>111/1  t]i/t  \  TViy  V<  rnmi  f  W  tl  \  s'  (  <  vl  t|i/>  ^!nnn  4  /v  n  /I  tji  a 

ttTTtt  tti“  j.  \  niii  if  pi  iitLlvtlln  t  i7 1 1 1 1  r  I  it  t  vv  trr  t  til  \  7l lTii  tL*  <  t 1  it  l  t  lit: 

speaker  of  the  -House  of  Representatives  fully  and  eaiTently 
informed  of  assistanee  fnmisbed  under  tbis  Act  for  the 
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eenstreetion  H-p  operation  ei  produc-rive  enterprises  in  ak 
eeentriesj  including  specifically  tke  wtwkfs  el  seek  enter- 
pressy  ike  typos  el  suoh  cntcrpnses7  and  Ike  leeatiens  el 
seek  enterprises. 

“-fn)  assistance  skak  ke  furnished  under  section 
404-7  24-k  or  444  el  this  Act  te  ike  government  el  any 
country  wkiek  dees  eel  agree  le  permit  seek  reviews*  ke 
speetions-,-  and  aedits  ky  Ike  44+ked  States  as  Ike  Dresidcnt 
may  repnke  ler  Ike  perpose  el  ascertaining  wkothcr  seek 
assislanoo  is  kcing  administered  witkin  Ike  recipient  oonntry 
le  carry  eel  Ike  purposes  ler  wkiek  it  was  furnished.’ - 
Oiiaptee  2 — Airvt-t-Nis tkwti  ve  dhtovisioxt-i 
Sec4  308.  Ohapter  3  el  part  444  el  Ike  Doroign  Assist  - 
ance  Act  el  44)41 ,  as  emendeek  which  relates  le  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

-faf  Amend  section  k44T  wkiek  relates  to  state tory  elk- 

OA1M  TO  n  A’|T‘I  • 

v  VI  oy  (to  IVlllv  *  n  o  • 

-f4)-  4n  sekseetien  -fa)-f2)  strike  cat!  Awe  skak 
have  Ike  rank  el  14 e-pet v  lander  Secretaries^  and  sek- 


stitete  “e-ne  skak  have  tke  rank  el  Deputy  -Under  >Scere- 
taryA 

-(2)-  4n  sekseetien  -(a)-f3)  strike  eel  ‘'nine”  and 
substitute  -ten”. 
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-(h)-  4ft  subsection  -(b)-  strike  out  “paragraphs  -(2)- 
and”  ae4  substitute  “paragraph”. - 
-(h)-  -Amend  section  626-(b)-,  which  relates  te  experts^ 
consul  tants7  and  retired  officers,-  as  follows-; 

-fhf  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentenecv 
-(2)-  4ft  the  sceond  sentence  strike  out  ‘Afor  shah 
such  service”  and  substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as 


aft  expert  or  consultant  under 
section  shall  not”. 


-(a)-  of  thk 


and  staffs 


-(e)-  4n  section  634y  which  relates  to 
abroad;  add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  r 

— (c-)  hhe  President  may  appoint  any  4fnited  States 
citizen  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  may  assign  any  United  Stales  citizen  who  is  a  United 
States  Government  employee  to  serve  as  Ghairman  of  the 

fflittcc  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Goopcration 
and  Ucvclopmcnt  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  said 
Gommittcc,  andy  m  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  lawr  Such  person  may  receive  such  compensation  and 
allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Uorcign  Service  -Act  of 
■1946,  as  amended^  not  to  exceed  those  authorized  for  a  chief 
of  mission,  Gass  2y  within  the  meaning  of  said  Aety  as  the 
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President  may  determine.  Such  persons  may  also?  in  the 

den?  receive  any  ether  benefits  and  per- 
imder  this  Act  to  ehiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  ontsido  the  United  States  established  under  this 
scction.- 

-(d)-  Amend  seetion  6-35,-  whieh  relates  to  general  author  ■ 
ities?  by  adding  the  following  new  sebseetion  (k)  : 

--(-k)-  Any  cost  type  contract  or  agreement  -(including 
grants)  entered  into  with  a  university?  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  part  4  may  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  reimbursable  indirect  eosts  of  said  university,  college,' 
or  other  educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  predetermined 
fixed-percent  age  rates  applied  to  the  totals  or  an  element 
thereof?  of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred/' 

-(e)-  Amend  seetion  636?  whieh  relates  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds?  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections 


^h-)-  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Aet?  the 
-President  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that,-  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible?  -ft-)-  countries  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  contribute  leeal  eurreneies  to 
meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  services  rendered  in 
conjunction  with  sueh  programs?  and  -f2f  foreign  eurreneies 
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owned  ky  Ike  Anited  States  are  utilized  te  meet  Ike  eest-s 
el  suck  contractual  and  oilier  services.” 

-ft)-  Amend  section  44447-fa) ,  which  relates  te  administra¬ 
tive  expensesy  lee  striking  eel  — 4-963 '  ■  and  A$53, 000; 9946- 
and  substituting  *-1964”  and  ‘ ‘ *-51  .OOOyOOOA  resjantiwidyT 
(J-i i  apt-ee  3 — dtmcEiUA-NEors  the-enmexn 
SeEt  369t  Section  644-ff)  el  Ike  Lor-oign  Assistance  Aet 
el  4  416 A  as  amended;  wkiek  relates  te  definition  el  defense 

after  -4  raining-  tke  first  tkee  it  appearm 

8eer  310.  Heetien  649  el  tke  ¥ orcign  Assistanee  Aet 
el  4964-y  as  amended-;  wkiek  relates  te  unexpended  balances? 
is  amended  te  read  as  follows-: 

■‘3>hOt  644k  As-expended  Balances. — Unexpended 
el  funds  made  available  pursuant  te  tkis  Act?  tke 
Security  Aet  el  495 4?  as  amended,  er  Addle  Law 
86-736  are  hereby  authorised  te  he  eei  itinued  available  for 
tke  general  purposes  tor  wkiek  appropriated;  and  may  at 
any  time  he  consolidated,  and-;  in  addition-,-  may  he  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  tke  same  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  under  tke  eetkeritv  el  this  Aet.” 
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dhhRT  d¥-  ARdENRMEhfTS  TO  OTHER  RAWS 
Sec.  404r  The  Aet  to  provide  for  assistance  ffi  the 
of  Ratin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  -(Pnblic  Raw  86- -735,  88 
dRS.G.  -14)42  et  seq-.) ,  is  amended  as  follows : 

-fo}-  do  section  8  strifee  ont  C$500, OQOyQOO’’  and  snb- 


-fhf  dnser-t  following  the  enacting  elausc  --‘That  this 
Aet  may  he  eited  as  The  datim  American  Envelopment  and 

Sect  408t  -fa}-  Seetion  -104  (f)-  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Revelopmont  and  Assistance  Aet  of  105-R  as  amended?  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 


U 


-fl}-  obtain  rates  of  exel 
sale  of  commodities  nnder  such 


f  A  til  A 

W  flit* 

which  are 
rates 


not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  ex 
legally  obtainable  from  the  Government  or 
thereof  in  the  respective  countries^ 

-fb}-  Seetion  405  of  sneh  Aet  is  amended  by  adding  at 


the  end 


new 


Id.R.  7885 - 4 
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shall  utilise  foreign  currencies  reee-ived  pursuant  te  this  title 
in  such  manner  as  with  te  the  maximum  extent  possibles 
reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  el  the  4Ah  ted 
States?” 

-(e)-  Section  202  el  seek  Act  is  amended  by  strh 
nut  “<■ 

\Tttt7  V 

iflTl  fl. 
rtTTTt 


and  inserting  in  lien 


1  o  O  TVS  O  ~P  /I  n  r]  o  tv  roi  -i  >  rw»  t|->  a  -f-r  y>  q  T 

lib  illlUlivll  vt  *  *  V  v  litui ^ 111 ^  ill v  lilicll 


SfiOr  403.  -(a)-  Section  b74-(a)-  ol  the  faereign  Service 
Act  ol  lOdOy  aa 
period  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following?  “Provided-;  5%at 
in  individual  caaea  when  personally  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  farther  extension  may  he  madeA 

-(h)-  Section  044-(2)-  ol  the  ^foreign  Service  Act  ol  404th 
aa  amended^  ia  amended  hy  inserting  immediately  alter  An 
authorised  home  leave  A  the  following?  Accompanying  him 
far  representational  purposes  on  authorised  travel  within  the 


country  ol  his  assignment  or7  at  the  discretion  el  the  Sec¬ 
retary  outside  the  country  ol  his  assignments  hut  in  no  case 
to  exceed  one  member  ol  his  family— b 

-(e)-  Aide  444  ol  the  ^foreign  Service  Act  ol  404th  aa 
amended,  ia  amended  hy  striking  out  section  Odb-fd)-?  re¬ 
lating  to  use  ol  Government  vehioicsj  and  hy  inserting  im- 
after-  section  043  the  following  «ew 
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u 


BSE  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  Oft  LE-ASBD  -VEIIIOLEB 
AfeOv  944v  Aotwithstanking  tke  paovisions  ©I  section  k 
©I  tk©  Act  ©f  Anly  4fy  4044rj  as  amended  -fk  444MA  78^7 
tke  Seeaetaay  may  authorize  any  principal  ofheea  t©  approve 
tk©  ns©  ©I  Government  ©wn©4  ©a  leased  vehicles  lo©at©4  at 
kis  post  foe  transportation  ©I  h-nited 
employees  an4  tkeia  4epen4ents  when  pablie  tag 
is  unsafe  ©a  not  available^- 

-(4)-  444©  X  ©I  tii©  Foreign  Scrviee  Act  ©i  -191 67  as 


1,  is  amended  bv  adding  at  tii©  en4 


tk©  foliove- 


my- 


-PaBT  1 — IVDFEWftLONAft  FACILITIES 


— 8eCt  4-084-t  Whenever  tk© 


r  1  ©toyrn  1 1 1  no,  tnnt 
llv’  t  crLllirivo  lllMtJ 


s  aa©  not  availably  ©a  tkat  existing  ednea- 
tional  facilities  aa©  inadequatey  t©  meet  tk©  n©©4s  ©f 
©f  American  ©itizens  stati©n©4  ©ntsi4©  tk©  United  St 

ovwT  111  o o  vfvn  110*  oni  ("rATv^viiivtoii  f  o  o  1 1  4 1  o c<_  li  ©  iri  011  f  1a  at*  - 

UllgllgUu  ITT  trctTL^WlTlg-  tlttu  VI  l  1  VACXTtlllWllt  Ul  t  IT ITI “OJ  3Tt7  It}  ttlttilUI 

izedy  in  sack  manner  as  k©  4cems  appeopaiate  an4  nn4©a 
snek  regnlatiens  as  k©  may  proscribey  t©  establish,  operate, 
an4  maintain  primary  sekeolsy  an4  sekool  4ormit©ai©s  an4 
a©lat©4  educational  faeikties  foa  paimaay  an4  see©n4ary 
sekoolsy  ©ntsi4©  tk©  United  Statesy  ©a  t©  make  grants  ©f  fun4s 
foa  snek  puaposesy  ©a  otherwise  provide  foa  snek  educational 
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faeifitiesr  Ake  provisions  el  lire  Foreign  Service 
Aety  49£6y  ft8  amended:,  and  el  paragraphs  -(kf  and  -(if  el 
section  d  el  Ike  Aet  end  lied  hkn  Aet  le  provide  certain  kasie 
authority  ler  Ike  Department  el  State-,  approved  August  A 
-(§  dhSAk  -1-70-fk)  and  ATOkfiffy  may  ke 
ky  Ike  Secretary  in  providing  assistanee  ler 
laciiitiesv  Assistance  may  include,  knt  skak  net  ke  limited 
ley  hiring, ■  transportingy  and  payment  el  leaekers  and  other 
necessary 


SeOt  404t  Ake  Aet  entitled  Akn  Ael  le  provide 
basic  authority  ler  Ike  Department  el  Stale-,  approved 
August  4y  49fifi  -{S  grSAk  lAOf-loQtfy  is  amended  ky  in- 
serting  immediately  alter  section  1A  Ike  following  new 
sections 

■11Sb07  4dr  -T-hero  is  hereby  eslaklisked  a  working  capital 
fund  for  Ike  Department  el  State,  wkiek  skak  ke  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation-,-  for  expenses  -(ineluding  those 
authorized  by  Ike  Foreign  Service  Aet  el  494-fiy  as  at 
and  equipment,  necessary  for  maintenance  and 
in  Ike  city  el  Washington  and  elsewhere  el  -(4-f  central 
reproduction,  editorial,  data  preeessingy  audiovisual,  hbrary 
and  administrative  support  services ;  fkf  central  supply 
dees  for  supplies  and  equipment  -(including  repairsfy 
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and  -{&)-  sued  other  administrative  services  as  the  S< 
wutb  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines 
may  be  performed  more  advantageously  and  more  eeonomi- 
cady  as  central  services^  The  capital  of  the  fond  shad  consist 
of  the  amount  of  tde  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  sued  supply 

order?  pertaining  to  tde  services  to  de  earned  on  dy  tde 
fond?  as  tde  Secretary  may  transfer  to  tde  fund?  less  tde 
related  liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations,  together  with  any 
appropriations  made  for  tde  purpose  of  providing  capitad 
diet  to  exceed  $7b0yQ0Q  in  net  assets  shall  de  transferred 
to  tde  fund  for  purposes  of  providing  capital,  Tde  fund 
shall  de  reimbursed?  or  credited  with  advance 
from  applicable  appropriations  and  funds  of  tde 
of  State?  other  Bed  oral  agencies?  and  other 
med  dy  law?  for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  wbieb  will 
approximate  tde  expense  of  operations?  including  aeerual 
of  annual  leave  and  depreciation  of  plan  and  equipment  of 
tde  fundr  Tde  fund  shad  also  de  credited  with  other  receipts 
from  sale  or  exchange  of  property  or  in  payment  for  loss  or 

{\  ■o in o  o'a  4a  n  a-mi  J-vxx  f  ho  imiri  '  | -Ixava  .£Lt3_Q..lJ.  \  f m p _ 

vie  11 1 1  V  tv  J/l  vJpvlT  j  llvTvt  r  r  \  tliv  1  Li-1 1  Lit  JL  1IL  1  u  ollttll  U  v  ll  tlllu 

fer-red  into  tde  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts?  as  of  tde 

a!  oQA  a~~£  ah  aIi  n  £  a n  1  ttaq  v  haIi  f  1 1  a  ftoovof  o  ~|>tt  i\  ofnv-.. 

elUot/  Ul  viltill  lluvJtli  jvttrj  vtrriTiit^o  \Y  lllv  U  L  v.  i  v.  I1  ci  i.  J  tlv  Ivl 
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30 


mines  to  fee  exeess  te  the  needs  el  the  hmdr  -Tlicro  is  hereby 

fry  o  rvi-yyA^i'ie  f  /  \  en/i]i  ^  T~n  rmTvf~Q  111  n 

tT7  tJ  c  rt  xr  yjt\j TJlitlTtrtrt  o  t  tvili  ttxrxw  Llll  it?  tt??  Trtzty  T7t> 

f  te  pre-vide  capital  lee  the  hmdA 
8eGt  405t  The  hrst  sentence  el  the  hrst  seetien  el  the 
Act  entitled  AVn  Act  te  antkarise  partieipatien  fey  the 
Ibn-ited  fifties  »  parliamentary  eenler  cnees  el  the  Aerth 
Atlantie  Treaty  Organisation1^  approved  July  147  43oh 
-(AO  8tatr  523) is  -amended  te  read  as  lellewss  “That  net 
te  exceed  eighteen  Members  el  Qengress  shall  fee  appointed 
and  annnally  with  representative  parliamen- 
Trem  -ether  -AATO  -(Aoi-th  Atlantic  ■  Treaty 
members^  ler  diseassien  el  eennnen  problems 
el  the  maintenance  el  peaee  and  security  in 
the  Aerth  Atlantie  area-’- 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited,  as  the  “F oreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1963”. 

PART  I 


tr>  yy\-4  ^  r  A 
T7t7  XTTt"\~t7 


Chapter  1— Policy 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  out  the  words  “ Short 
Title  and”. 

(b)  Section  101,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  repealed. 

(c)  Amend  section  102,  which  relates  to  statement  of 
policy,  by — 
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(1)  striking  out  “ should  emphasize''1  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph  and  substituting  “shall 
emphasize" , 

(2)  striking  out  \ Finally ,  the"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph  and  substituting  “The", 

(8)  inserting  “( including  private  enterprise  within 
such  countries)"  immediately  after  “countries"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  thereof,  and 

(4)  adding  the  following  after  such  last  paragraph: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act  should  he  extended  to  or  withheld  from 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam ,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  to  further  the  objectives  of  victory  in  the  war 
against  communism,  and  the  return  to  their  homeland 
of  Americans  involved  in  that  struggle." 


16  Chapter  2— Development  Assistance 

17  title  i— development  loan  fund 

18  Sec.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

19  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  authority  with 

20  respect  to  development  loans,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
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22 


end  thereof  the  following: 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 


23  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  project  for  which 

24  such  assistance  is  requested  is  taken  into  account  in  the  eco- 

25  nomic  development  of  the  requesting  country ,  including  an 
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1  analysis  of  current  human  and  material  resources,  together 

2  with  a  projection  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  project  with 

3  respect  to  the  overall  economic  development  of  such  country, 

4  and  specifically  provides  for  appropriate  participation  by 

5  private  enterprise 

6  TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

7  COOPERATION 

8  Sec.  103.  Title  11  of  chapter  2  of  part  1  of  the  Foreign 

9  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  devel- 

10  opment  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as 

11  follows: 

12  (a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 

13  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  subsection  ( a)  :  “No  program 

14  of  technical  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  this  title 

15  unless  prior  to  the  commencement  thereof  the  recipient  country 

16  shall  have  agreed  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  continuation 

17  and  financing  of  such  program  after  the  expiration  of  such 

18  reasonable  time,  which  shall  not  exceed  seven  years,  as  shall 

19  be  specified  in  the  agreement,  or  unless  such  program  is 

20  scheduled  for  completion  within  such  time 3 
(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
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L  strike  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and  substitute 
2  1904  and  “$225,000,000” ,  respectively . 

(c)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to  American 
4  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  ( a)  strike  out  “use,  in  addition 
t°  other  funds  available  far  such  purposes,  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use”  and 
“ foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish”  before 
the  word  “assistance” . 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

the  Pi  esident,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
11  purposes,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
13  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  which  amounts 
I9  shall  rema:n  available  until  expended.” 

“(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addition  to 
21  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  foreign  currencies 
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accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act,  for 
purposes  of  this  section .” 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(h),  which  relates  to  general 

authority,  as  follows:  | 

(1 )  In  the  first  sentence  after  “ wholly  owned ” 

insert  “(determined  without  regard  to  any  shares,  in 
aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued 
and  subscribed  share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be 
held  by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)” . 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1, 300, 000, 000  ’ 
in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$2,500 ,000 ,000  . 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “fraud  or  mis¬ 
conduct”  in  the  second  proviso  and  substitute  fraud, 

misconduct,  or  negligence” . 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in  the 

fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965” . 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221  (b)  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “ sections  221  (b)  and  224” . 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates  to  general 
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provisions ,  by  striking  out  “ section  221(b)  ”  m  fro£/i  places 
it  appears  and  substituting  “ sections  221(b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  221(b)  and  224  of  this 
part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid,  first 
out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as  such  fees 
are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if 
any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  ac¬ 
quired  in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under 
the  aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section  413(b) 
(4)  (F )  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  222(f).” 
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(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all 
ejuaranties  issued  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all 
guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made  available 
foi  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section  222(d) 
of  this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  proj¬ 
ects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$150,000,000” . 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c). 

TITLE  V— DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 
Sec.  105.  Section  241  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  research,  is 
amended  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  the  section  heading  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
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“(b)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  section  may 
be  used  to  conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  controlling 
population  growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other  assist¬ 
ance  to  cooperating  countries  in  carrying  out  programs  of 
population  con  trol.” 

TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961 ,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “ economical ’  and 
substitute  “economically  ' . 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency  for 
International  Development'1'  and  substitute  “agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part,  I” . 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (g): 

“(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall,  when  appropriate,  assist  in  promoting  the 
organization,  implementation,  and  growth  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Latin  America  as  a  fundamental  measure  to¬ 
ward  the  strengthening  of  democratic  institutions  and  prac¬ 
tices  and  economic  and  social  development  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.” 
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(b)  Amend  section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  the  following  after  the  words  “ available 
until  expended’ :  “:  Provided,  That  any  unappropriated 
portion,  not  to  exceed  $ 50,000,000 ,  of  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal  year 
may  be  appropriated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  above  period  in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  subsequent 
fiscal  year.  The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section” . 

(2)  Strike  out  “and  which ”  before  “,  except  for”. 

(3)  Insert  following  “1963”  the  second  time  it 
appears  the  words  “and  not  to  exceed  $ 75,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964”. 

(c)  Amend  section  253,  which  relates  to  fiscal  provisions, 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  All  receipts  in  foreign  currencies 
from  loans  made  under  this  title  or  for  nonmilitary  assistance 
purposes  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  612  of  this  Act  or  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Act,  be  available,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  purposes,  for  loans  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
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1  President  may  specify  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection 

2  (g)  of  section  251  of  this  title,  and  the  President  may,  not- 

3  withstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act,  reserve  such 

4  currencies  in  such  amounts  ( not  to  exceed  $ 25,000,000  in 

5  any  fiscal  year)  and  for  such  periods  as  he  shall  determine 

6  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  programs  authorized  by  said 

7  subsection  ( g).”  **  • 

8  (d)  After  section  253,  which  relates  to  fiscal  provisions, 

9  insert  the  following  new  section: 

10  “Sec.  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistance. — None  of 

11  the  funds  made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act  may 

12  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country  covered  by 

13  this  title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to  power  through 
11  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior  government  which  has  been 

15  chosen  in  free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the  President 

16  determines  that  withholding  such  assistance  would  be  con- 

17  trary  to  the  national  interest .” 

13  Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

19  Programs 

20  Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

21  1961  ,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza- 

22  tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and 

23  148,900,000 ”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$136,- 
2!  050,000 ”,  respectively. 
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C  H  AFTER  4 — S  UP  FOR  TING 


Assistance 


Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  oj 
4961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  " 1963 ”  and  "$ 415,000,000 "  and 
substituting  " 1964  and  “$400,000,000" ,  respectively. 
Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 


Sec.  109.  Section  491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended ,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  " 1963 "  and  "$ 300,000,000 "  and 
substituting  "1964  and  " $11 5 ,000 ,000" ,  respectively. 

PART  11 


Chapter  1— Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated,  " Policy " 
and  section  501 ,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  deleted. 

Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  11  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended ,  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  "the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1968 ”  and  u$l,700- 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums"  and  substitute 
"fiscal  year  1964"  and  "$1,800,000,000,  which",  respec¬ 
tively. 


(b)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to  special  author- 
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ih I,  strike  out  “1963” 
substitute  “1964” . 


in  the  first  and  second,  sentences  and 


(c)  In  section  511,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on 
military  aid  to  Latin  America,  strike  out  “$ 57,500,000 ” 
and  substitute  “$50,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000  may  be 
available  during  each  fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  an  inter¬ 
national  military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States”. 

PART  III 


(  Li  A  pte  ii  1 — Genera  l  Pro  vis  /  on  s 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  pro¬ 
visions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601(b),  which  relates  to  encouragement  of 
private  enterprise,  is  amended,  as  follows: 

(1)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  strike  out  “and”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  strike  out  “wherever  appro¬ 
priate”  and,  insert  in  lieu,  thereof  “to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  practicable” ,  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  substitute  a,  semicolon. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end, 
thereof : 

“(5)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationali¬ 
zation,  expropriation,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership 
or  control,  of  private,  investment  and  discriminatory  or 
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other  actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken  by 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act,  which  di¬ 
vert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new  wealth, 
employment,  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private  investment 
essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth  and  development 
of  those  countries;  and 

“(6)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  services  of 
United  States  private  enterprise  (including,  but  not 
limited,  to,  the  services  of  experts  and,  consultants  in 
technical  fields  such  as  engineering) .” 

(b)  Section  611(b),  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans 
and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  11  circular 
A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget ”  and  substituting  “the 
Memorandum  of  the  President  dated  May  15,  1962”. 

( c)  Section  6 12,  which  relates  to  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “(a)”  after  the  section  heading. 

( 2)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

“(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign  currency  needs 
of  United  States  citizens  for  travel  or  other  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  available  for  sale  for 
United  States  dollars  to  such  citizens,  at  United  States  em¬ 
bassies  or  other  convenient  locations,  foreign  currencies  ac- 
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quired  by  the  United  States  through  operations  under  this 
Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
Act  repealed  thereby,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  (1) 
he  determines  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  for  such  currencies,  and  (2) 
are  not  prohibited  from  such  use  or  committed  to  other  uses 
bg  agreement  heretofore  entered  into  with  another  country. 
United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 

(d)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  Insert  “( 1)”  immediately  after  “( a )”. 

(ii)  Add  the  following  new  paragraph  (2)  at 
the  end  thereof: 

“(2)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  (ex¬ 
cept  under  section  214)  to  any  country  which,  by  fail¬ 
ing  (beginning  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963)  to  take  such  steps 
as  are  appropriate : 

“( a )  permits  the  further  carriage  by  any  ship 
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or  aircraft  under  its  registry,  to  or  from  Cuba,  so 
long  as  it  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime  or  any 
other  Communist  regime,  of  any  military  person¬ 
nel,  or  any  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  or  any 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  transportation  ma¬ 
terials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary  stra¬ 
tegic  significance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  contained  on 
the  list  maintained,  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended;  or 

“(b)  permits  the  further  carriage  by  any  ship 
under  its  registry,  to  or  from  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime  or  any  other  Com¬ 
munist  regime,  of  any  other  equipment,  materials 
or  commodities,  unless  the  President  determines  that 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  reports  such  de¬ 
termination  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided,  however, 
That  this  subparagraph  (b)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  firm  commitments  of  the 
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United  States  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  nor  to  military  sales  under  section 

508. 

The  restrictiom  contained  in  this  paragraph  (2)  may  not 
he  waived  pursuant  to  any  other  authority  contained,  in 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  to  which  assistance  is  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  when  the  government  of  such  country 
or  any  government  agency  or  subdivision  within  such  coun¬ 
try  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

“(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized 
ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by  any  United 
States  citizen  or  by  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing 
contracts  or  agreements  with  any  United  States  citizen  or 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citi¬ 
zens,  or 

“(3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory  taxes 
or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  opera- 
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tional  conditions .  or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have 
the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country,  government  agency,  or  government  sub¬ 
division  fails  within  a  reasonable  time  (not  more  than  six 
months  after  such  action,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  referral  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
within  such  period,  as  provided,  herein,  not  more  than  twenty 
days  after  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  received)  to  take 
appropriate  steps,  which  may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law  toward  such  citizen 
or  entity,  including  speedy  compensation  for  such  property 
in  convertible  foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to  the  full  value 
thereof,  as  required  by  international  law ,  or  fails  to  take  steps 
designed,  to  provide,  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or  con¬ 
ditions,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  such  suspension  shall  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  President  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken,  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
trued  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

“Upon  request  of  the  President  (within  seventy  days 
after  such  action,  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (l),  (2), 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection),  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  (established  pursuant  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954.  68  St, at.  1279) 
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1  is  hereby  authorized  to  evaluate  expropriated  property ,  deter- 

2  mining  the  full  value  of  any  property  nationalized,  expro- 

3  printed,  or  seized,  or  subjected  to  discriminatory  or  other 

4  actions  as  aforesaid,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to 

5  render  an  advisory  report  to  the  President  within  ninety 

6  days  after  such  request.  Unless  authorized  by  the  President, 

7  the  Commission  shall  not  publish  its  advisory  report  except 

8  to  the  citizen  or  entity  owning  such  property.  There  is 

9  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amount,  to  remain 

10  available  until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 

11  time  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  expeditiously  its 
13  functions  under  this  subsection.  ’ 

13  (3 j  Add  the  following  new  subsections  at  the  end, 

14  thereof: 

15  “(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis 

16  under  this  Act  to  any  economically  developed  nation  capable 
1^  of  sustaining  its  own  defense  burden  and  economic  growth, 

18  except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made  prior  to  July  1, 

19  1063,  or  (2)  additional  orientation  and  training  expenses 

20  under  part,  II  hereof  during  fiscal  year  1964  in  an  amount 

21  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 

22  “(j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished 

23  for  projects  establishing  or  otherwise  assisting  government- 

24  owned  manufacturing,  utility,  merchandising,  or  processing 
enterprises  in  any  country  or  area,  except  where  it  clearly 
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1  appears  that  goods  or  services  of  the  same  general  class  are 

2  not  or  cannot  he  adequately  provided  by  private  businesses 

3  located  within  such  country  or  area.” 

4  Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

5  Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  111  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

6  ance  Art  of  1961 ,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra- 
rj  tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

8  ( a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi- 

9  cers,  as  follows: 

10  (1)  In  subsection  (a)(2)  strike  out  11  two  shall  have 

11  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries ”  and  substitute 

12  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary” . 

13  (2)  In  subsection  (a)(3)  strike  out  “nine”  and 

14  substitute  “ten”. 

15  (3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “paragraphs  (2) 

16  and”  and  substitute  “paragraph” . 

17  (4)  In  subsection  (d)(1)  after  the  words  “Deputy 

18  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,”  where  they  first 

19  appeal  insert  who  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  President 

20  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,”,  and 

21  strike  out  “$19,500”  and  substitute  “$20,000”. 

22  (b)  Amend  section  020(b),  which  relates  to  experts, 

23  consultants,  and  retired  officers,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  entire  first,  sentence. 
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(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “ Nor  shall 
such  service ”  and  substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as 
an  expert  or  consultant' under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec - 
tion  shall  not". 

(c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  missions  and  staffs 
abroad,  add  the  following  neio  subsection  (c)  : 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States 
citizen  who  is.  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a 
United  States  Government  employee  to  serve  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any 
successor  committee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  upon  election  thereto 
by  members  of  said  Committee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may 
terminate  such  appointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person  may  receive  such 
compensation  and  allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed 
those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission,  class  2,  within  the 
meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the  President  may  determine.  Such 
person  may  also,  in  the  President' s  discretion,  receive  any 
other  benefits  and  perquisites  available  wider  this  Act  to 
chiefs  of  special  missions  or  staffs ■»  outside  the  United  States 
established  under  this  section 
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(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thorities,  as  follows: 

a)  Amend  section  635(g)  by  striking  out  the  word 
“and”  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (4);  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  “and” ;  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

“(6)  in  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I  ( except  under  sec¬ 
tion  205 ) ,  shall  establish  terms  which  shall  include  (A)  in¬ 
terest  at  a  rate  not  lower  than  three-fourths  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  during  the  five-year  period  following  the  date  on 
which  the  funds  are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan, 
and  not  lower  than  2  per  centum  per  annum  thereafter,  and 
(B)  repayment  on  an  amortized  basis,  beginning  not  later  than 
five  years  after  the  date  any  funds  are  initially  made  available 
under  the  loan,  and  ending  not  later  than  thirty  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  end  of  such  five-year  period.” 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“( k )  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including 
grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 
authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  predetermined  fixed- 
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percentage  rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element  thereof, 
of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred. 

“(1)  No  loan  or  grant  in  excess  of  $100 ,000 ,000 ,  and 
no  agreement  obligating  or  committing  the  United  States  to 
make  a  loan  or  grant  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,  for  the 
financing  of  any  particular  project  shall  be  made  or  entered 
into  under  part  I  unless  such  loan,  grant,  or  commitment  shall 
have  been  specifically  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  specifi¬ 
cally  approved  by  Congress .” 

(e)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates  to  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses,  by  striking  out  “1963”  and,  “$53,000,- 
000 ”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$52,000,000” ,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  303.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  definition  of  de¬ 
fense  services,  is  amended  by  inserting  “including  orienta¬ 
tion”  after  “training”  the  first  time  it  appeal's. 

Sec.  304.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended 
balances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law 
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86-735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and,  may  at 
any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22  TJ.S.C. 
1942  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause  “That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  ‘The  Latin  American  Development  Act’  ”. 

(b)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$ 500,000,000 ”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “$675,000,000”. 

Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-794,  approved  October  11,  1962) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  “(a)”  before  the  words  “The  President 
shall” . 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  to  prod¬ 
ucts,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country 
or  area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a),  when  he  deter- 
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mines  that  such  treatment  would  be  important  to  the  national 
interest  and  would  promote  the  independence  of  such  country 
or  area  from  domination  or  control  by  international  com¬ 
munism,  and  reports  this  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor  to  the  Congress.” 

Sec.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  (et  seq.)  ), 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  104(e)  is  amended  as  follows : 

a)  Strike  out  “25  per  centum”  and  substitute  “50 
per  centum”. 

(2)  Insert  after  the  words  “such  firms”  a  comma 
and  the  words  “ and,  cooperative  enterprises,” . 

(3)  Strike  out  “United  States  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts”  and  substitute  “United  States  agricultural  and 
industrial  products” . 

(b)  Section  106  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
title  IV,  the  term  ‘ surplus  agricultural  commodity’  shall 
include  any  domestically  produced  fishery  product  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  determined  that  such  product 
is  at  the  time  of  exportation  in  excess  of  domestic  require¬ 
ments,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for 


24  dollars.” 
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1  (c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 

2  section  shall  not  be  effective  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 

3  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 

4  1954 ,  as  amended,  until  January  1,  1965. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  August  23,  1963. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Cleric. 
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Senate 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1963 


The  Senate  met,  in  executive  session, 
at  12  o’clote:  meridian,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  tfteVice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  \>ffered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  ouAFather,  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  prayer,  as  tl\  loud  poundings  of 
the  Nation’s  buildersVease,  always  we 
are  conscious  of  a  persistent  knocking  at 
our  heart’s  door,  and  of  a  render  pleading 
Voice  which  steals  into  thetemptiness  of 
our  self -content  and  our  selfteufficiency, 
calling:  “If  any  man  will  ope\the  door, 

I  will  come  in.’ 

Solemnize  us  with  the  realization  that 
only  our  hand  on  the  inside  can  open  the 
door  that  keeps  Thee  out  of  our  lfves, 
which,  without  Thee,  are  but  vanity  ar 
vexation  of  spirit. 

If  Thou  should  come  to  us  dressed' 
drably  as  duty,  may  we  earn  at  the  last 
Thy  “Well  done.”  If  Thou  should  come 
in  the  disappointment  of  hopes  deferred, 
still  keep  our  eyes  upon  the  shining  goals 
to  which  Thou  art  the  way.  If  Thou 
comest  in  the  white  garments  of  truth, 
may  we  not  fail  to  follow  the  road, 
though  rough  and  steep. 

As  we  fare  forth  in  Thy  fear,  prosper 
us  this  day  in  all  our  toiling.  So  may 
we  fulfill  our  daily  tasks  with  honor 
bright,  walking  ever  in  the  ways  of  Thy 
commandments. 

In  the  Redeemer’s  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


ecutive  B  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  with 
Korea ;  and  the  consular  convention,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  I,  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  with 
Japan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  text  of  the  protocols  and 
conventions  are  now  in  order. 


PROTOCOL  TO  AMEND  CONVENTION 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIA¬ 
TION;  CONVENTION  ON  EXTRADI¬ 
TION  WITH  SWEDEN;  ADDITION¬ 
AL  PROTOCOL  TO  THE  TREATY, 
OF  EXTRADITION  WITH  BRAZII 
EXTRADITION  CONVENTION  WTJ 
ISRAEL;  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 
WITH  KOREA;  CONSULAR  /CON¬ 
VENTION  WITH  JAPAN 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT/The  six 
protocols  and  conventions  sbrown  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  whicj*  were  taken 
up  yesterday,  are  now  before  the  Senate, 
for  consideration  en  bl^e,  as  in  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole. 

Without  objection^  the  titles  of  the 
protocols  and  contentions  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  wiimout  being  read. 

The  Senate,  >as  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  protocol^  Executive  D  (88th  Cong., 
1st  sess.),i£>  amend  the  Convention  on 
InternatUmal  Civil  Aviation;  the  con¬ 
vention^ Executive  E  (87th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.)  /on  extradition  with  Sweden;  the 
additional  protocol,  Executive  F  (87th 
Cgtfe.,  2d  sess.) ,  to  the  Treaty  of  Extradi¬ 
tion  with  Brazil;  the  extradition  conven- 
uon,  Executive  E  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
with  Israel;  the  consular  convention,  Ex¬ 


States  Code,  to  set  aside  &Cnds  for  research 
into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases;  and 
H.J.  Res.  747.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  No¬ 
vember  19,  1963,  as  Gettysburg  Address  Cen¬ 
tennial  Day. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
October  21,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a§ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
sume,  the  consideration  of  legislative 
^business,  for  the  purpose  of  haying  a 
jorning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  LEGIS- 
jATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD^t Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  comrent  that  there  now 
be  a  morning  laoyr,  with  statements  in 
connection  ther$®/ith  limited  to  3  min¬ 
utes. 

The  VICE  PttESftoENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THEL  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  froni  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States Nvere  com¬ 
plicated  to  the  Senate  by  M^.  Miller, 
re  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSI 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repi^ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  it 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1523)  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  functions 
of  the  Beach  Erosion  Board  and  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har¬ 
bors,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  1959.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles 
of  Government  employees  assigned  to  duty 
in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6001.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
veyance  to  the  Waukegan  Port  District, 
Illinois,  of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  8667.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  com¬ 
prehensive  plans  for  certain  river  basins; 

H.R.  8677.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 


HOUSE  BIU®  AND  JOINT  RESOLU - 
ION  REFERRED 

The  fqjfowing  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  we^  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  Jo  1959.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
ponRition  of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles 
off Government  employees  assigned  to  duty 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
^Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6001.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
veyance  to  the  Waukegan  Port  District, 
Illinois,  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States;  and 

H.R.  8667.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  com¬ 
prehensive  plans  for  certain  river  basuis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  8677.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.J.  Res.  747.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
November  19,  1963,  as  Gettysburg  Address 
Centennial  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  wishes 
to  make  the  following  announcement: 

(.Under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution 
16&L  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  July  11, 
1963y.  the  Vice  President  appoints  the 
following  Members  of  the  Senate  as  the 
delegation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  beUield  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Ma¬ 
laya,  on  November  4-11  next;  namely, 
the  Senator  Srom  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott ]>&nd  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  TMr.  Fong]  . 

Under  further  autftority  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  the  Vice  President  designates  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  HMr.  Fulbright] 
as  the  chairman  of  the  delegation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMIT 

The  following  reports  of  cor 
were  submitted: 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R\  7385.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreigu’-. Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  dther  purposes  (Rept.  No.  588). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr.  Church)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  aand  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  2073.  An  act  to  place  certain  sub¬ 
merged  lands  wrfchin  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samda,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  589) .  \ 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  Mr.  Morse),  from 
the  Committee  on  LaboA£.nd  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments: 

S.  569.  A  bill  to  amend N«he  National  De 
fense  Education  Act  of  195iNn  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  provisions  of  title\G  relating  to 
cancellation  of  loans  under  sVmh  title  to 
teachers  in  private  nonprofit  eieiAentaxy  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  (Rept.  No.  590). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fir 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the’ 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2250.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elefterios 
Kostas  Botsaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

S.  2251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  to  individuals  a 
credit  against  Federal  income  tax  for  State 
income  taxes  paid  by  them;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neuberger  when 
she  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  2252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phoebus 
Tongas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENTS  NOS.  231,  232,  AND 
233) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  resubmitting  three  amendments 
to  the  foreign  assistance  bill,  H.R.  7885. 
These  amendments  had  been  previously 
introduced  as  amendments  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill,  S.  1276,  but  since  the  Senate 
committee  has  now  reported  the  House- 
passed  bill,  H.R.  7885,  I  have  redrafted 
these  amendments  to  make  them  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  House  bill. 

The  first  amendment,  formerly  num¬ 
bered  174,  I  introduce  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  Senators  Javits  and  Morse. 
This  amendment  is  identical  to  a  provi¬ 
sion  contained  in  the  House -passed  bill. 
It  would  deny  assistance  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts  directed  against  the 
United  States  or  any  nation  receiving 
assistance  from  the  United  States. 

The  second  amendment,  formerly 
numbered  132,  I  introduce  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Simpson,  Ervin, 
Moss,  Cannon,  Dominick,  Morse,  Yar¬ 
borough,  Bible,  and  Smathers.  This 
amendment  would  require  that  loans 
under  the  program  should  bear  interest 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  United  States 
must  pay  to  borrow  money. 

The  third  amendment,  formerly  num¬ 
bered  175,  would  require  the  country 
aided  to  agree  not  to  levy  import  taxes  on 


goods  imported  which  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  with  AID  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  these  three  amendments  be 
printed,  lie  at  the  desk,  and  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  231 

On  page  51,  between  lines  13  and  14  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  directed  against — 

“(1)  the  United  States, 

"(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  Act.” 

Amendment  No.  232 

On  page  50,  delete  beginning  at  line  8 
through  line  17,  and  between  lines  3  and  4 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I 
shall  establish  terms  under  which  interest 
shall  be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  adding  one-quarter  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  to  the  rate  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be 
equal  to  the  average  annual  interest  rate  on 
all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  date  the  application  for 
the  loan  is  approved  and  by  adjusting  the 
result  so  obtained  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum;” 

Renumber  the  remaining  sections  appro¬ 
priately. 


Amendment  No.  233 

On  page  51,  between  lines  13  and  14,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  No  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any  country,  or 
to  any  recipient  therein,  unless  such  country 
shall  have  agreed  to  exempt  from  all  customs 
duties  or  other  import  taxes  levied  by  such 
country  any  articles  procured  in  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  territories  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  such  loan  or  grant,  including  any 
amounts  thereof  loaned  by  the  original  re¬ 
cipient  to  borrowers  within  such  country.” 


October  22 


RELIEVING  THE  STATES 
TAX  SQUEEZE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  Tuesday,  the  voters  of  Oregon,  by  a 
stunning  3V2-to-l  referendum  vote, 
repudiated  a  $24  million  a  year  State  in¬ 
come  tax  increase  enacted  by  the  State 
legislature.  Governor  Hatfield  has  now 
called  the  Oregon  Legislature  into  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  to  be  devoted  solely  to  budget 
reduction.  Unhappily,  the  budget-cut¬ 
ting  ax  is  expected  to  fall  most  heavily 


upon  critical  welfare  services  and  school 
fund  appropriations. 

Already  the  State  public  welfare  a<j 
ministrator  has  announced  cuts  in 
fare  affecting  food  standards,  medical 
care,  and  nursing  care  for  the  aged  and 
underprivileged,  to  take  effect  jnovem- 
ber  1. 

Doubtless  the  decision  of  tfie  Oregon 
voters  represented  diverse,  even  conflict¬ 
ing,  motives,  but  it  is  pie ar  that  the 
dominant  sentiment  reflected  in  the  vote 
was  that  State  income  taxes  were  already 
as  high  as  the  citizens  of  Oregon  were 
willing  to  pay  or  were  capable  of  bearing. 

As  national  legislators,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  say  tm,t  Oregon’s  fiscal  woes 
merit  our  sympathy,  but  nothing  more. 
This  attitud^ would  be  a  grave  error. 
The  plight^!  Oregon  reflects  a  national 
crisis  which  threatens  the  very  integrity 
of  our  Bederal-State  system,  for  if  the 
State  governments  are  unable  to  sustain 
the  financial  burden  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties/^  the  Federal  Government  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  forced  to  fill  the  vacuum  in 
ssential  services. 

Oregon’s  crisis  is  dramatic,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  unique.  For  years  our  most 
distinguished  officials  and  our  most  re¬ 
spected  economists  have  been  warning  of 
the  pending  exhaustion  of  State  fiscal 
resources. 

Moreover,  the  efforts  of  State  legisla¬ 
tors  to  retain  a  progressive  tax  structure 
have  long  been  clouded  by  the  fear  that 
industry  and  risk  capital  would  tend  to 
flee  to  neighboring  States  which  choose 
to  rely  heavily  upon  regressive  sales  and 
other  excise  taxes. 

Is  there,  then,  no  method  by  which 
Congress  can  alleviate  the  plight  of 
States  such  as  Oregon,  without  raising 
the  specter  of  Federal  control?  I  believe 
there  is  one  such  method,  and  it  is  this: 
that  Congress  allow  a  credit  against  Fed¬ 
eral  individual  income-tax  liability  for 
£?tate  individual  income-tax  payments. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  novel  proposal. 
The  tax  credit  idea  has  won  support  from 
such  diverse  figures  as  Orville  Freeman, 
alter  W.  Heller,  George  Meany,  Robert 
Nathan,  Harvey  Brazer,  Stanley  H. 
RiMenberg,  Morton  Grodzins,  and  John 
W.  Gardner.  Neither  do  we  lack  prece¬ 
dent  ror  this  precise  technique  of  Fed¬ 
eral  relief  to  the  State  taxing  structure. 
When,  inU926,  the  Federal  Government 
determineck  to  yield  to  the  States  the 
greater  partNof  death  tax  revenues,  Con¬ 
gress  enacteav  an  80  percent  Federal 
death  tax  credit  for  State  taxes  paid. 
Again,  in  1935,  Congress  adopted  a  tax 
credit  for  State  unemployment  insurance 
_taxes  against  the  Fe^ral  unemployment 
insurance  tax. 

The  individual  incoiSp  tax  credit  is 
admirably  suited  to  servte  two  primary 
goals:  First,  the  tax  credii\vould  relieve 
the  acute  pressure  on  the  Sc&te  tax-col¬ 
lection  machinery,  with  no  attSndant  in¬ 
crease  in  Federal  control  of  StaSe  opera¬ 
tions;  second,  a  tax  credit  fo\  State 
income  taxes  would  stimulate  StatVreli- 
ance  upon  progressive  income  taxes,  Bhus 
encouraging  uniform  and  progressive 
rather  than  regressive — State  taxatior 
and  reducing  the  threat  of  interstate  mi-’ 
gration  of  industry  and  wealth. 
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JIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  made  foreign  aid  authorisation  bill  unfinished  business.  Reps, 
dyman,  Horton  and  Waggonner  opposed  wheat  ot  corn  sales  to  Communist  countries.  Rep. 
Findley  inserted  postcards  from  Ill.  farm^rsNopposing  a  wheat  sale  to  Russia.  Reps. 
Edmondson  and  Westland  opposed  proposed/Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act.  House  sub¬ 
committee  voted  to  report  Ozark  National  Rivers\recreation  bill.  Rep.  Vanik  charged 
manipulation  in  wheat  futures  causing' increase  irk  flour  prices.  Sen.  McIntyre  in¬ 
troduced  and  discussed  bill  to  liberalize  loans  bjXnational  banks  on  forest  tracts. 
Sen,  Humphrey  introduced  and  diseased  wheat  bill.  Nsen.  Humphrey  submitted  and 
'iscussed  measure  to  establish  annual  National  Farmers,  Week. 


SENATE 


/ 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  consideration  of  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization 

bill.  Sen.  Humphrey  stated  it  is  intended  to  continue  consideration  of  the  bill 
until  action  on  it  is  completed,  probably  next  week  (pp.  19199-201,  £926$).  As 
reported,  this  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Authorizes  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $225  million  for  development  grants  and  technical  cooperation.  Amends 
Public  Law  480  so  as  to  increase  from  25  to  50  percent  the  limitation  on  foreign 
currencies  available  for  loans  to  private  businesses  for  business  development 
and  trade  expansion  abroad,  permit  use  of  such  loans  to  establish  facilities 
for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribution,  etc.,  of  industrial  as  well  as 
agricultural  products,  permit  loans  to  cooperatives  as  well  as  business  firms, 
and  permit  the  inclusion  of  fish  in  the  food-for-peace  program  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  a  domestically  produced  fishery  product 
is  in  surplus  supply.  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $2  million  for  the  World 
Food  Program  of  the  U.N.  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Prohibits 
aid  to  any  country  which  permits  ships  and  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  carry 
cargo  to  or  from  Cuba.  Prohibits  aid  to  any  country  under  this  act,  or  any 
other  act  (including  Public  Law  480),  which  expropriates  American  property 
without  prompt  and  adequate  compensation.  Authorizes  the  President  to  extend 
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most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Communist  countries  when  he  determines  that 
such  action  would  be  important  to  the  national  interest  and  would  promote  the 
independence  of  the  country  in  question  (the  Committee  report  states  ,this  pro¬ 
vision  is  aimed  at  Yugoslavia  and  Poland).  Prohibits  aid  to  any  Latin  American' i  i 
country  in  which  the  government  has  come  to  power  through  the  forcible  over¬ 
throw  of  a  prior  government  chosen  in  free  and  democratic  election,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  withholding  assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the 
national  interest. 

Sens.  Gruening  and  Dirksen  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to 


this  bill. 
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2*  WHEAT;  COMMODITY  ElSfcCHANGE.  Rep.  Vanik  charged  that  manipulators  in  wheat  futures 
have  caused  increased  prices  in  flour  and  stated  that  "General  Mills,  Pillsbury 
and  others  announced  ^rice  increases  at  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  flour 
that  was  purchased  and  committed  before  the  Canadian^ale  to  the  Soviets." 
p.  19218 


( 


3.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Findlej\inserted  postcards  from  Illinois  farmers  opposing 
a  wheat  sale  to  Russia  and  he^estimated  "the  m/ll  shows  more  than  3  to  1 
opposition."  pp.  19226-7 

Rep.  Horton  opposed  selling  corn  to  Hungary  because  of  its  "suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  people."  pp.  19 22 A3  / 

Rep.  Wyman  suggested  the  desiraoilitjyof  obtaining  a  court  order  "to  stop 
the  sale  to  Communist  nations  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural  products"  and 
contended  that  a  sale  would  be  contra/v^  to  "the  express  and  stated  intention 
of  the  Congress  as  to  national  polio/. "\p.  19221 

Rep.  Waggonner  opposed  wheat  anjg  cornNjales  to  Communist  countries  because 
of  their  past  deeds  during  the  Hungarian  Revolution  and  Cuban  missile  con¬ 
frontation.  pp.  19256-7 
-  •  •  ’  •'  ‘  ’  \  .1  .. 

CONSERVATION.  Reps.  Edmondsoh  and  Westland  opposed  passage  of  the  proposed 
land  and  water  conservation/fund  for  recreation  activities  because  "the  bill’s 
provisions  do  violence  to/some  of  our  Nation’s  oldest  traditions  and  concepts 
regarding  public  lands  and  public  waters."  pp.  1921(5-9 

5.  RECREATION.  The  Natio<ial  Parks  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  with  amendments  H.  R.  1803, 
to  provide  for  the/establishment  of  the  Ozark  National  RiVters,  Mo.,  recreation 
area  which  would/include  certain  national  forest  lands,  p.  D$39 

6. *  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  without  ameiMment  H  Res 

554,  to  sen^/to  conference  H.  R.  4955,  to  strengthen  and  improveW  quality 
of  vocational  education  and  to  expand  vocational  education  opportunities. 

(H#  Rept y  865/ •  p«  19261 

7,.  FARM  1ABOR.  Rep  Talcott  criticized  "ad  hoc  committees  with  religious  funding 
name/ who  are  circularizing  Congress  with  statements  and  resolutions  in\ 
oppdsition  to  an  extension  of  the  bracero  program"  as  not  "knowing  or  undW- 
s/anding  the  problem  of  the  farmer  or  the  bracero  or  the  domestic."  P  19^7 
/  Rep.  Gubser  opposed  the  appointment  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commfl 
tee  of  Dr.  Galarza  to  conduct  an  investigation  into  the  recent  Calif  bus 

the1case.inpp!V19252-4iCan  lab°rerS  aS  havin8  a  conflict  of  interest  in 


c 


8.  TERRITORIES.  Received  from  Interior  proposed  legislation  "to  aid  in  the  ad- 
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COMMITTEE  MEETING  ON  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  NEXT 

\Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a9k  unanimous  consent  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  considering  the  so-called  arts 
bill  o£  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  be  permitted  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  October 
30.  \ 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  rfc  so  ordered. 


DIXIE  PROJECT,  UTAH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  Cbe  Senate  the  un¬ 
finished  business.  \ 

The  Senate  resumeckthe  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  26)  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  InteriorNo  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Dixie  project, 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prudent,  I 
move  that  S.  26  be  returned  to  the^alen- 
dar.  \ 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  Calendar  No.  566,  H.R.  7885. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963”. 

PART  i 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  out  the 
words  "Short  Title  and". 

(b)  Section  101,  which  relates  to  short 
title,  is  repealed. 

(c)  Amend  section  102,  which  relates  to 
statement  of  policy,  by — 

(1)  striking  out  “should  emphasize”  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph 
and  substituting  “shall  emphasize”, 

(2)  striking  out  “Finally,  the”  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “The”, 

(3)  inserting  “(including  private  enter¬ 
prise  within  such  countries)  ”  immediately 
after  “countries”  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
last  paragraph  thereof,  and 

(4)  adding  the  following  after  such  last 
paragraph : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  this  Act  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  or  withheld  from  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  to  further  the  objectives  of  victory 
in  the  war  against  communism  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homeland  of  Americans  in¬ 
volved  in  that  struggle.” 


Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  authority  with  respect  to 
development  loans,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  title  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  project  for  which  such  assistance  is 
requested  is  taken  into  account  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  requesting  coun¬ 
try,  including  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  the  overall  economic 
development  of  such  country,  and  specifically 
provides  for  appropriate  participation  by 
private  enterprise.” 

Title  II — -Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  add  the  following  at  the 
>end  of  subsection  (a) :  “No  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under 
this  title  unless  prior  to  the  commencement 
thereof  the  recipient  country  shall  have 
agreed  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  financing  of  such  program 
after  the  expiration  of  such  reasonable  time, 
which  shall  not  exceed  seven  years,  as  shall 
be  specified  in  the  agreement,  or  unless 
such  program  is  scheduled  for  completion 
within  such  time.” 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,- 
000”  and  substitute  “1964”  and  “$225,000,- 
000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  211  for”  and  substitute  the 
word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use” 
and  “foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish” 
before  the  word  “assistance”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessaary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  amounts  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

“(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use, 
in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend ' section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly 
owned”  insert  “(determined  without  regard 
to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)  ”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  "$1,300,- 
000,000”  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
“$2,500,000,000”. 


(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “fraud  or 
misconduct”  in  the  second  proviso  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “fraud,  misconduct,  or  negligence”. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in 
the  fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  “section 
221(b)”  and  substituting  “sections  221(b) 
and  224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  “sec¬ 
tion  221(b)”  in  both  places  it  appears  and 
substituting  “sections  221(b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows : 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under  sec¬ 
tions  221(b)  and  224  of  this  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b) 
(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first  out  of 
fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from 
the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  ac¬ 
quired  in  connection  with  any  payments 
made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  such 
guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  liabilities  under  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of 
funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued 
under  section  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sec¬ 
tion  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of 
funds  hereafter  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  222(f).” 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  all  guaranties  issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all  guaranties 
heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  ob¬ 
ligations  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under 
the  aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties)  together 
with  the  other  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single 
reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  222(d)  of  this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,- 
000,000”  and  substitute"  “$150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) . 

Title  V — Development  Research 

Sec.  105.  Section  241  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  development  research,  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(a)”  after  the  section  heading 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research 
into  the  problems  of  controlling  population 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  programs  of  population  control.” 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “eco¬ 
nomical”  and  substitute  “economically”. 
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(2)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency 
for  International  Development”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (g)  : 
“(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 

this  Act,  the  President  shall,  when  appropri¬ 
ate,  assist  in  promoting  the  organization, 
Implementation,  and  growth  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  in  Latin  America  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  measure  toward  the  strengthening 
of  democratic  institutions  and  practices  and 
economic  and  social  development  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.” 

(b)  Amend  section  252,  which  relates  to 
authorization  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  the  following  after  the  words 

"available  until  expended”:  Provided, 

That  any  unappropriated  portion,  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000,  of  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal  year 
may  be  appropriated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year  during  the  above  period  in  addition  to 
the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section”. 

(2)  Strike  out  “and  which”  before  “,  ex¬ 
cept  for”. 

(3)  Insert  following  “1963”  the  second 
time  it  appears  the  words  “and  not  to  exceed 
$75,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1964”. 

(c)  Amend  section  253,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “All  receipts  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  from  loans  made  under  this  title  or 
for  nonmilitary  assistance  purposes  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  shall,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  612  of  this 
Act  or  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act,  be 
available,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available 
for  such  purposes,  for  loans  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  251  of  this  title,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Act,  reserve  such  currencies  in 
such  amounts  (not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year)  and  for  such  periods  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  programs  authorized  by  said  sub¬ 
section  (g).” 

(d)  After  section  253,  which  relates  to  fis¬ 
cal  provisions,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

“Sec.  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistance. — 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  has  been  chosen  in 
free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the 
President  determines  that  withholding  such 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest.” 

Chapter  3 — International  organisations  and 
programs 

Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  international  organizations  and  programs, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and 
”$148,900,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and 
”$136,050,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000”  and 
substituting  “1964”  and  "$400,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 


by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$175,000,000”, 
respectively. 

part  n 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  I  of  part  n  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
hereby  redesignated  “Policy”  and  section 
501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby 
deleted. 

Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  H  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a) ,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  years  1962 
and  1963”  and  “$1,700,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year,  which  sums”  and  substitute  “fiscal  year 
1964”  and  “$1,300,000,000,  which”,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(b)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
“1964”. 

(c)  In  section  511,  which  relates  to  restric¬ 
tions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
strike  out  “$57,500,000”  and  substitute  “$50,- 
000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000  may  be  available 
during  each  fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  an 
international  military  force  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States”. 

part  hi 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  HI  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601(b),  which  relates  to  en¬ 
couragement  of  private  enterprise,  is  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

(1)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) ,  strike  out 
“and”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  strike  out  “wherever 
appropriate”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable”,  and  strike 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  sub¬ 
stitute  a  semicolon. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  paragraphs  at 
the  end  thereof: 

“(5)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage 
nationalization,  expropriation,  confiscation, 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of  private 
investment  and  discriminatory  or  other  ac¬ 
tions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken 
by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  t.btg 
Act,  which  divert  available  resources  essen¬ 
tial  to  create  new  wealth,  employment,  and 
productivity  in  those  countries  and  other¬ 
wise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private  in¬ 
vestment  essential  to  the  stable  economic 
growth  and  development  of  those  countries; 
and 

“(6)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  United  States  private  enterprise  (in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields 
such  as  engineering) .” 

(b)  Section  611(b),  which  relates  to  com¬ 
pletion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “circular  A--47  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget”  and  substituting 
“the  Memorandum  of  the  President  dated 
May  15,  1962”. 

(c)  Section  612,  which  relates  to  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “(a)”  after  the  section  heading. 

(2)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign 
currency  needs  of  United  States  citizens  for 
travel  or  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  make  available  for  sale 
for  United  States  dollars  to  such  citizens,  at 
United  States  embassies  or  other  convenient 
locations,  foreign  currencies  acquired  by  the 
United  States  through  operations  under  this 
Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
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amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  or  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  (1)  he 
determines  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  such  currencies,  and  (2)  are  not 
prohibited  from  such  use  or  committed  to 
other  uses  by  agreement  heretofore  entered 
into  with  another  country.  United  States 
dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.” 

(d)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba 
and  certain  other  countries,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  Insert  “(1)”  immediately  after  “(a)”. 

(ii)  Add  the  following  new  paragraph  (2) 
at  the  end  thereof : 

“(2)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
furnish  assistance  (except  under  section  214) 
to  any  country  which,  by  failing  (beginning 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  enactment  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963)  to  take 
such  steps  as  are  appropriate: 

“(a)  permits  the  further  carriage  by  any 
ship  or  aircraft  under  its  registry,  to  or  from 
Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime  or  any  other  Communist  regime,  of 
any  military  personnel,  or  any  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials,  petroleum,  or  any  articles,  mate¬ 
rials,  or  supplies,  transportation  materials  of 
strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary  stra¬ 
tegic  significance  used  in  the  production  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
contained  on  the  list  maintained  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951,  as-amended;  or 

“(b)  permits  the  further  carriage  by  any 
ship  under  its  registry,  to  or  from  Cuba,  so 
long  as  it  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime 
or  any  other  Communist  regime,  of  any  other 
equipment,  materials  or  commodities,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  the  furnishing 
of  such  assistance  is  important  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  and  reports  such 
determination  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives:  Provided,  however.  That  this  sub- 
paragraph  (b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  fulfillment  of  firm  commitments  of  the 
United  States  made  prior  to  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  paragraph,  nor  to  military 
sales  under  section  508. 

The  restrictions  contained  in  this  paragraph 
(2)  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  other 
authority  contained  in  this  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.” 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  when  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any  government  agency  or  sub¬ 
division  within  such  country  on  or  after 
January  1,  1962 — 

“(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 
“(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  null¬ 
ify  existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

“(3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina-. 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect 
of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
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seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency,  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action,  or,  In  the  event  of  a  re¬ 
ferral  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  States  within  such 
period  as  provided  herein,  not  more  than 
twenty  days  after  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  received)  to  take  appropriate  steps, 
which  may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law 
toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including 
speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to 
the  full  value  thereof,  as  required  by  inter¬ 
national  law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed 
to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions, 
or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  such 
suspension  shall  continue  until  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken,  and  no  other  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

“Upon  request  of  the  President  (within 
seventy  days  after  such  action  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion),  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  States  (established 
pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1954,  68  Stat.  1279)  is  hereby  authorized  to 
evaluate  expropriated  property,  determining 
the  full  value  of  any  property  nationalized, 
expropriated,  or  seized,  or  subjected  to  dis¬ 
criminatory  or  other  actions  as  aforesaid,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to  render  an 
advisory  report  to  the  President  within 
ninety  days  after  such  request.  Unless  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  President,  the  Commission 
shall  not  publish  its  advisor  report  except 
to  the  citizen  or  entity  owning  such  prop¬ 
erty.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  amount,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  expeditiously  its  functions  under 
this  subsection.” 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  at 
the  end  thereof: 

“(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  under  this  Act  to  any  econom¬ 
ically  developed  nation  capable  of  sustaining 
its  own  defense  burden  and  economic 
growth,  except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  commit¬ 
ments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  or  (2) 
additional  orientation  and  training  expenses 
under  part  II  hereof  during  fiscal  year  1964 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 

“(j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  for  projects  establishing  or  other¬ 
wise  assisting  government-owned  manufac¬ 
turing,  utility,  merchandising,  or  processing 
enterprises  in  any  country  or  area,  except 
where  it  clearly  appears  that  goods  or  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  same  general  class  are  not  or 
cannot  be  adequately  provided  by  private 
businesses  located  within  such  country  or 
area.” 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  strike  out  “two 
shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
taries”  and  substitute  “one  shall  have  the 
rank  of  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  strike  out  "nine” 
and  substitute  “ten”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and”  and  substitute  “paragraph”. 

(4)  In  subsection  (d)(1)  after  the  words 
“Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,”  where  they  first  appear  insert  “who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 


with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,”, 
and  strike  out  “$19,500”  and  substitute 
“$20,000”. 

(b)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates 
to  experts,  consultants,  and  retired  officers, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor 
shall  such  service”  and  substitute  “Service 
of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not”. 

(c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  mis¬ 
sions  and  staffs  abroad,  add  the  following 
new  subsection  (c)  : 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any 
United  States  citizen  who  is  not  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  may 
assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a 
United  States  Government  employee  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  or  any  successor  committee 
thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  upon  election 
thereto  by  members  of  said  Committee,  and, 
in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person 
may  receive  such  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed 
those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission,  class 
2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the 
President  may  determine.  Such  person  may 
also,  in  the  President’s  discretion,  receive 
any  other  benefits  and  perquisites  available 
under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  estab¬ 
lished  under  this  section.” 

(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  section  635(g)  by  striking  out 
the  word  “and”  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 

(4) ;  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  “and”; 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara¬ 
graph: 

“(6)  in  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I 
( except  under  section  205 ) ,  shall  establish 
terms  which  shall  include  (A)  interest  at  a 
rate  not  lower  than  three-fourths  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  during  the  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  following  the  date  on  which  the  funds 
are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan, 
and  not  lower  than  2  per  centum  per  annum 
thereafter,  and  (B)  repayment  on  an  amor¬ 
tized  basis,  beginning  not  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  any  funds  are  initially 
made  available  under  the  loan,  and  ending 
not  later  than  thirty  years  following  the  end 
of  such  five-year  period.” 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement 

(including  grants)  entered  into  with  a  uni¬ 
versity,  college,  or  other  educational  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect 
costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
determined  fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to 
the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  re¬ 
imbursable  direct  costs  incurred. 

“(1)  No  loan  or  grant  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000,000,  and  no  agreement  obligating  or  com¬ 
mitting  the  United  States  to  make  a  loan  or 
grant  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,  for  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  any  particular  project  shall  be  made 
or  entered  into  under  part  I  unless  such  loan, 
grant,  or  commitment  shall  have  been 
specifically  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
specifically  approved  by  Congress.” 

(e)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
“1963”  and  “$53,000,000”  and  substituting 
“1964”  and  “$52,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  303.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 


lates  to  definition  of  defense  services,  is 
amended  by  inserting  “including  orienta¬ 
tion”  after  “training”  the  first  time  it 
appears. 

Sec.  304.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  unexpended  balances,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law  86- 
735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  con¬ 
solidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for 
the  same  general  purposes  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  Act.” 

PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22  U.S.C.  1942 
et  seq.) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause 
“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘The  Latin 
American  Development  Act’  ”. 

(b)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$675,000,000”. 

Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-794,  ap¬ 
proved  October  11,  1962)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Insert  “(a)”  before  the  words  “The 
President  shall”. 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  products,  whether  im¬ 
ported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country  or 
area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a), 
when  he  determines  that  such  treatment 
would  be  important  to  the  national  interest 
and  would  promote  the  independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control 
by  international  communism,  and  reports 
this  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor 
to  the  Congress.” 

Sec.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1691  (et  seq.)),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  104(e)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “25  per  centum”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “50  per  centum”. 

(2)  Insert  after  the  words  “such  firms” 
a  comma  and  the  words  “and  cooperative 
enterprises,”. 

(3)  Strike  out  “United  States  agricultural 
products”  and  substitute  “United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  products”. 

(b)  Section  106  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
“For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV, 
the  term  ‘surplus  agricultural  commodity’ 
shall  include  any  domestically  produced  fish¬ 
ery  product  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  determined  that  such  product  is  at  the 
time  of  exportation  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  antic¬ 
ipated  exports  for  dollars.” 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  effective  for 
purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  until  January  1, 1965. 


WALTER  FRANCia^)ILLINGHAM 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  towering, 
dominant  figure  in  HawaNs  history  has 
passed  from  the  scene.  On  Tuesday, 
Walter  Francis  Dillingham— holder  ex¬ 
traordinary,  outstanding  civic  leader  and 
philanthropist — died  in  HonoluliLat  the 
age  of  88.  His  was  a  life  of  unsurpassed 
activity  and  vigor,  and  a  lifetime  of  dfe.ep- 
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jy  dedicated  service  to  the  greater 
growth  and  prosperity  of  his  island  com¬ 
munity.  His  unbounded  energies  and 
talents  overflowed  to  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  hi  the  far  comers  of  the  globe. 

A  native  son  of  Hawaii,  he  lived  a  life 
that  spanned  the  full  spectrum  of 
Hawaiian  history.  He  was  bom  and 
raised  under  monarchy;  he  saw  the 
transition  of  his  beloved  islands  to  a  re¬ 
public,  to  an  incorporated  Territory  un¬ 
der  the  American  flag,  and  finally  to  the 
full  stature  of  a  State  of  the  Union.  He 
left  his  imprint  on  each  period. 

He  was  born  in  Honolulu  on  April  5, 
1875  during  the  reign  of  King  Kalakaua. 
His  mother,  Emma  Louise  Smith  Dil¬ 
lingham,  was  the  daughter  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  missionaries  who  came  to  Honolulu 
in  1833.  His  father,  Benjamin,  Franklin 
Dillingham,  arrived  in  Hawaii  atflhe  age 
of  21  from  Cape  Cod  in  1865.  \ 

Walter  Dillingham  attended  Punahou 
School  in  Honolulu  and  Newton  High 
School  in  Massachusetts.  Later,  he 
tended  Harvard  University  with  the  das'* 
of  1902. 

In  1904,  Walter’s  father  suffered  a  se¬ 
vere  illness  and  it  became  necessary  for 
the  son  to  take  over  the  management  of 
his  father’s  business  which  was  in  a 
critical  financial  stage. 

Although  not  yet  30  years  of  age,  Wal¬ 
ter  carried  the  business  through  the  try¬ 
ing  financial  period  and  within  a  few 
years,  assured  its  success. 

He  became  closely  associated  with  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  finances,  a  relationship  that 
proved  valuable  in  the  later  promotion 
of  many  Hawaiian  projects. 

Throughout  the  years,  he  carried  on 
the  traditions  inherited  from  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  father,  who  was  known  as 
Hawaii’s  Empire  Builder. 

He  married  Louise  Olga  Gaylord  on 
May  2,  1910. 

During  World  War  I,  Walter,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Officers  Reserve,  was  called 
into  the  service.  Stationed  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  he  was  detailed  to  organize 
training  for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  assigned  him  to  organize  the  Port 
of  Honolulu  Army,  Navy,  and  civilian 
transportation,  and,  later,  to  headquar¬ 
ters  office  of  food  production  for  thjj 
islands. 

All  members  of  his  family  were  inywar 
service  during  World  War  II.  His  son 
Henry  Gaylord,  a  captain  in  the  V.S.  Air 
Force,  was  killed  in  action  in  Jflly  1945. 

Upon  his  father’s  death  in  19/8,  Walter 
succeeded  to  the  presidenqy  of  Oahu 
Railway  &  Land  Co.  and  otfler  allied  Dil¬ 
lingham  interests.  / 

The  Hawaiian  Dr  edging  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
which  he  was  president  for  many  years, 
promoted  and  carriec/out  all  major  har¬ 
bor  developments  and  land  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  includ¬ 
ing  the  openingyflp  and  development  of 
Pearl  Harbor  afld  its  naval  station.  He 
transformed /duckponds  and  swamp¬ 
lands  into  house  lots,  commercial  prop¬ 
erty,  and /parks;  arid  areas  into  rich 
sugar  lands. 

Before  the  start  of  World  War  II,  by 
contr/ct  with  the  U.S.  Government, 


Hawaiian  Dredging  Co.  was  one  of  three 
contracting  firms  which  developed  mili¬ 
tary  bases  throughout  the  Pacific. 

He  practiced  the  philosophy  that  in  an 
organization,  men  should  work  with, 
rather  than  for,  management. 

He  was  also  connected  with  the  early 
development  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.,  which  later  merged  with  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Co.  He  organized  the 
Dillingham  Transportation  Building, 
Ltd.,  which  in  1930  constructed  a  splen¬ 
did  office  building  in  Honolulu  as  a  tangi¬ 
ble  monument  to  his  father. 

He  was  the  guiding  hand  at  the  helm 
of  a  score  of  enterprises.  These  firms 
laid  much  of  the  economic  foundation 
upon  which  Hawaii  grew  and  prospered 
in  the  20th  century.  They  ranged  from 
banking,  newspaper  publishing,  sugar 
and  coffee  production,  trusts,  insurance, 
shipping,  interisland  tug  and  barge  serv¬ 
ice,  dredging,  land  development,  property 
management,  ranching,  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  office  buildings,  and  many  more. 

In  the  postwar  years,  his  vision 
^scanned  the  horizons  beyond  Hawaiian 
lores.  His  firm  performed  Government 
jdbs  in  the  forward  Pacific  areas,  in  Asia, 
ancflbeyond,  to  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gr 
and  flie  Suez  Canal.  Today  his  fannfly 
corporation  is  building  an  airport  in  Iffla- 
laya,  mddemizing  an  Australian  rafiroad, 
and  dredging  an  Indonesian  flarbor. 
Recently  itNexchanged  27  acres  df  Hono¬ 
lulu  waterfront  for  a  choice  acne  if  down¬ 
town  San  FiAncisco  and  1/8  acres  of 
producing  sugarcane  for  apartment 
building  in  Dallas 
Years  ago,  during 
he  was  drafted  as  ar 
of  health.  He  did  si 
a  bubonic  plague.. 


olera  epidemic, 
ent  of  the  board 
ar  service  during 
H^  led  the  fight 
against  these  dreaded  diseases  of  old  with 
the  vitality  tha/ characterized  his  con¬ 
cern,  down  though  the  years,  for  ever 
greater  advancement  of  the\Hawaiian 
Islands. 

His  process  as  an  athlete  in  hisVoung- 
er  years/was  widely  known,  notably  in 
polo.  lie  helped  organize  and  captained 
man/ victorious  polo  teams  and  played 
in  i.  number  of  tournaments  on  tm 
/inland. 

Busy  and  full  as  his  industrial  career 
’was,  community  service  also  occupied  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  His  civic  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  interests  involved  him  closely 
with  local  and  national  youth  groups, 
veterans’  affairs,  educational  founda¬ 
tions,  chambers  of  commerce,  profes¬ 
sional  societies,  and  numerous  Govern¬ 
ment  boards  and  committees. 

His  philanthropies  were  numerous, 
widespread,  and  generous.  The  large 
and  imposing  Dillingham  Transportation 
Building  in  downtown  Honolulu,  which 
he  built,  was  given  to  the  Kauikeolani 
Children’s  Hospital.  His  magnificent 
Diamond  Head  mansion  called  La 
Pietra,  where  distinguished  visitors  from 
all  over  the  world  were  entertained,  has 
been  given  to  Punahou  School,  his  alma 
mater,  the  oldest  American  school  west 
of  the  Rockies.  He  had  been  a  trustee 
of  Punahou  for  over  60  years  and  chair¬ 
man  of  its  board  since  1945. 

Even  in  his  sunset  years,  Walter  Dill¬ 
ingham  maintained  an  active  pace.  Al¬ 


most  till  the  very  end  he  moved  about  in 
the  community  he  loved  so  dearly.  He, 
was  at  his  office  the  day  before  he  die 

It  was  less  than  2  weeks  ago  thaVl 
greted  him  and  shook  his  hand  at  aJies- 
timonial  dinner  for  Hawaiian  Republi¬ 
can  legislators,  whom  I  addressed  He 
carried  his  fourscore  and  8  ye/rs  on  a 
stalwart  frame.  He  stood  talfland  erect, 
a  giant  among  men  in  stature,  as  well 
as  in  achievements. 

All  the  people  of  Hawflii  mourn  his 
passing.  To  his  charmjng  and  gracious 
wife  Louise,  equally  loved  and  respected 
by  the  people  of  Hawaii;  to  his  sons, 
Lowell  Smith  and  Benjamin  Franklin  II, 
who  are  carrying/on  in  the  finest  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  fampy;  to  his  daughter,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Louise— -Mrs.  Myron  A.  Wick,  Jr.; 
to  his  respected  and  distinguished 
brother,  Harold,  and  sister,  Mrs.  John 
P.  Erdman';  and  to  other  members  of  this 
illustrious  family,  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  and  heartfelt  condolences. 

W?  say  to  them,  mourn  not  too  deeply, 
for/a  man  like  Walter  Dillingham  can 
never  die.  Too  much  of  him  lives  on 
ternally.  His  memory  is  now  en- 
r  shrined  forever  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

He  was  a  giant  whose  equal  we  shall 
not  soon  see  again.  Fortunately  for  Ha¬ 
waii  and  for  the  Nation  we  had  such  a 
man. 

With  deepest  respect  and  affection,  we 
say  aloha  and  farewell  to  a  beloved 
Keiki  Hanaufl  Ka  Aina — son  of  the 
land — Waiter  Francis  Dillingham. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN  SUB¬ 
MERGED  LANDS  IN  GUAM,  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  AND  AMERICAN 
SAMOA 

HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  thabythe  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
siderations,  of  Calendar  No.  567,  H.R. 
2073. 

The  PRESSING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2073)  to  place  certain  submerged  lands 
within  the  jurisdicwnn  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Guam,  the  virgin  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa,  and  fbr  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  witfl  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after\the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
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economy — into  manufacturing,  trans¬ 
portation,  business,  and  the  professions 
id  services.  Our  industrial  develop- 
lt  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to 
theMact  that  we  were  able  to  steadily 
increase  food  production,  thereby  sub¬ 
stituting  increased  skills  and  technology 
for  farmworkers. 

In  theNjast  decade,  production  per 
man-hour Nn  agriculture  increased  77 
percent.  Alwntury  ago  one  worker  on 
the  farm  suppled  food  and  fiber  for  less 
than  five  person^  By  1940  the  figure  had 
risen  to  10.  No^a  just  23  years  later, 
each  farmworker  supplies  food  and  fiber 
for  28  persons. 

Unfortunately,  Mr\  President,  those 
who  feed  us  so  well  dcWnot  themselves 
eat  very  high  on  the  hogNw  Farm  income 
has  improved  the  past  2  yeltfs,  but  it  still 
averages  only  60  percent  of  npnfarm  in¬ 
come.  But  while  farmers  arW  fewer  in 
number  and  do  not  share  equitably  in 
the  national  income,  they  make^ra  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  \fotal 
economy. 

There  are  fewer  than  15  million  p&Q- 
ple  living  on  our  farms — only  about 
percent  of  the  country  population.  The 
population  of  the  State  of  California  ex 
ceeds  our  national  farm  population. 

Yet  farmers  create  millions  of  jobs 
for  fellow  Americans.  Ten  million  peo¬ 
ple  have  jobs  storing,  transporting, 
processing,  and  merchandising  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  agriculture.  Six  million  have 
jobs  providing  the  supplies  farmers  use. 
Thousands  in  rural  communities  across 
the  land  make  their  livings  providing 
services  required  by  farmers. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  exceeds 
$200  billion.  That  figure  is  comparable 
to  about  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
current  assets  for  all  corporations  in  the 
country.  It  represents  three -fifths  of  the 
value  of  all  corporation  stock  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  repre¬ 
sents  $21,300  for  each  farmworker,  as 
compared  with  a  manufacturing  invest¬ 
ment  of  $16,000  for  each  worker.  In 
1961,  when  our  farmers  had  a  gross  in¬ 
come  of  nearly  $40  billion,  they  spent 
$27  billion  to  operate  their  businesses. 

Farmers  spend  over  $2  billion  a  ye, 
for  trucks,  tractors,  machines,  and  other 
equipment.  Farming  uses  more  petrol¬ 
eum  than  any  other  single  industry — 
more  than  $2  billion  is  spent  by/armers 
each  year  for  fuel,  lubricants,  qjid  equip 
ment  maintenance. 

You  could  provide  Los  yfngeles,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Portlarin,  San  Diego, 
and  Chicago  with  electricity  for  a  year 
and  the  kilowatt  consumption  would  be 
about  the  same  as  tjrfe  total  needed  to 
keep  our  farms  goi 

When  people  b£gin  telling  me,  Mr. 
President,  all  tffiff  things  the  country  is 
doing  for  agrioalture,  I  ask  them  what 
would  happen1'  if  this  Nation  lost  three- 
fourths  of  y/e  assets  of  all  corporations, 
or  three-fifths  of  the  market  value  of 
all  corporation  stocks  on  the  New  York 
Exchange,  or  more  than  16  million  non¬ 
farm  Jobs. 

te  answers  to  these  questions  are,  in 
paA,  the  answers  to  what  farm  families 
te  doing  for  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  today — a  resolution  providing 


for  an  annual  National  Farmers  Week  in 
the  spring — would  in  a  small  way  ex¬ 
press  a  nation’s  gratitude  to  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  live  and  work 
on  the  Nation’s  family  farms.  I  am 
hopeful  the  resolution  will  receive  early 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  and  that  this  body  will  see  fit  to  pass 
it  at  an  early  date.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  joint  resolution 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri¬ 
ately  referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  National  Farmers  Week,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Burdick)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
seven-day  period  beginning  on  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  of  April  in  each  year  is  hereby  desig- 
lated  as  National  Farmers  Week,  and  the 
resident  is  requested  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
Unned  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propNite  ceremonies  and  activities. 


an  element  thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  di¬ 
rect  costs  incurred,  provided  that  none  of 
the  funds  provided  herein  shall  be  used  to 
pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant  for  the  conduct 
of  a  research  project  an  amount  for  indirect 
expenses  in  connection  with  such  project  in 
excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs.” 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  AMEND¬ 
MENT  (AMENDMENT  NO.  234) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7885 — 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act — and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

This  amendment  will  merely  put  con¬ 
tracts  with  and  grants  to  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  under  the  foreign  aid  program 
on  the  same  footing  as  contracts  with 
and  grants  to  educational  institutions  in 
our  domestic  programs. 

I  have  previously  spoken  about  this 
amendment  when  I  introduced  it  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1276.  This  amend¬ 
ment  has  since  been  perfected  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  National  Association 
of  College  and  University  Business  Offi¬ 
cers  and  the  Commission  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Education  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education.  I  shall  speak  on  this 
amendment  at  greater  length  next  week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  234)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  page  50,  delete  lines  19  through  24 
and  on  page  51  delete  lines  1  and  2  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement 
(including  grants)  entered  into  with  a  uni¬ 
versity,  college,  or  other  educational  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  indi¬ 
rect  costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institutions  on  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
determined  fixed-percentage  rates  (deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  a  formula  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
determining  costs),  applied  to  the  total,  or 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  TO  TERMINATE  MILI¬ 
TARY  AID  TO  LATIN  AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES  (AMENDMENT  NO. 

235) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Ervin, 
Nelson,  Proxmire,  Cannon,  McGovern, 
Morse,  and  Smathers,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7885 — the  foreign 
assistance  bill.  This  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  termination  of  all  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  all  Latin  American  countries. 

Recent  events  in  Latin  America  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  for  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  I  intend  to  speak  at  length  on 
this  matter  next  week..  I  submit  this 
amendment  at  this  time  so  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  at  the 
desk  and  also  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received  and  printed;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  235)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Insert  between  lines  8  and  9  on  page  41  the 
following : 

“(d)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-195)  is  here¬ 
by  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proviso :  'Provided,  That,  except  (1)  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill  prior  commit¬ 
ments  and  (2)  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds,  with  respect  to  any  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  country,  that  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  under  this  Act  is  necessary  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  informs  the  Congress,  no  further  military 
assistance  under  any  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  Latin  American 
country.’  ” 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963- 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 

236) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDRESSES,  EfXITO  RIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
APPENDIX 
On  request-,  and  by  unahimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

Letter  addressed  to  him,  written  iW  Henry 
Ward,  Commissioner,  Department  of' 
ways.  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  re 
to  the  National  Interstate  and  Defdase 
Highway  System. 
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By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

'fetter  addressed  to  him,  written  by  Lee  W. 
Finish,  senior  vice  president,  Michigan  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  relating 
to  the 'balance  of  payments. 

By,  Mr.  McGEE : 

Remark^,  of  Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
CBS,  delivered  on  October  16,  1963,  at  the 
second  United  States-Japan  Conference  on 
Cultural  and  Educational  Interchange, 
Washington,  D.<3, 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

Editorial  entitled-.‘‘America  Abroad,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  23, 
1963,  dealing  with  defensive  obligations  of 
the  United  States  around  the  world. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND.: 

Editorial  entitled  “A  Weird  Insult  From 
Norway,”  published  in  Lif^  magazine  on 
October  25,  1963.  \ 

Article  entitled  “5  Percent  Loan  Rate  Set 
on  Soviet  Wheat,”  published  in  the,  New  York 
Times  on  October  18,  1963;  article  entitled 
"Ship  Waivers  Seen  in  Sale  of  Wheat  to 
Reds,"  published  in  the  Washington  \D.C.) 
Post  on  October  20,  1963;  and  article  entitled 
‘‘Food  for  Thought,”  published  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Report  on  October  21,  1963. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

Editorial  broadcast  of  WANE  radio,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  delivered  on  October  22,  1963, 
relating  to  United  Nations  Day. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

Editorial  entitled  ‘‘Time  To  Be  Counted,” 
Published  in  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening 
News  on  October  18,  1963;  editorial  entitled 
‘‘A  Time  Out  for  Decision,”  published  in  the 
New  York  Post  on  October  18,  1963;  and 
editorial  entitled  “Which  Way  on  Civil 
Rights?”  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  October  23,  1963. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Article,  “The  Story  Behind  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,”  in  the  June  1961  issue  of 
Braille  Free  Press  Quarterly,  written  by 
David  Krause. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

Article  entitled  “Iola  Parents  Proud  of 
Their  Six  College  Student  Children,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

Column  entitled  “The  Country  Editor,” 
written  by  H.  M.  Baggarly  and  published  in 
the  Tulia  (Tex.)  Herald  on  October  10,  1963. 


ALASKA  DAY 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  was  Alaska  Day. 

October  18  marked  the  97th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  transfer  of  Russian  America 
from  the  ownership  of  the  czar  of  all  the 
Russias  to  the  United  States  of  America.. 
On  October  18,  1867,  in  a  ceremony  ai 
Sitka,  Alaska,  Gen.  L.  H.  Rousseau  tpbk 
formal  possession  of  Alaska  on  behalf  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson  of  the  JJnited 
States.  / 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  Sitka  last  Friday.  /Hundreds 
of  people  gathered  in  the  former  capital 
of  Alaska  from  all  sections  of  the  49th 
State.  My  colleague  ant/friend,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  had  also  gone 
to  Sitka  from  Washington  for  this  his¬ 
toric  event.  And,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  many  years,  the  military  participated 
actively.  Present  were  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond 
J.  Reeves,  Commander  in  Chief,  Alaska 
Command,  as  well  as  Maj.  Gen.  Ned  D. 
Moore,  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army, 
Alaska,  Redr  Adm.  Fred  E.  Bakutis,  com¬ 
mander  0f  the  17th  Naval  District,  and 
Rear  Adm.  George  D.  Synon,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  17th  Coast  Guard  District, 
together  with  many  other  officers  and 
military  units.  The  people  of  Sitka  are 


especially  appreciative  of  all  that  the 
military  has  done  to  make  this  annual 
celebration  a  success,  and  speaking  in 
their  behalf  now  as  well  as  my  own,  I 
want  to  thank  General  Reeves.  On 
Castle  Hill  Friday  afternoon  there  was 
reenactment  of  the  lowering  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  flag  and  raising  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Then  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  of 
Alaska  delivered  the  only  address  in  a 
brief  but  very  impressive  ceremony. 

The  history  of  Alaska  is  a  fascinating 
study.  The  history  of  Alaska  if,  in  fact, 
nothing  less  than  the  history  of  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  relations  with  Soviet  Russia;  for 
it  is  in  Alaska  that  the  eastern  expan¬ 
sion  of  Russia  came  face  to  face,  or  as 
we  say  now,  eyeball  to  eyeball,  with  the 
western  expansion  of  the  United  States. 
The  experience  which  we  gained  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  the  sale  of  Russia  in  1867  is 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  then. 

Some  will  say  the  relatively  new  peril 
of  communism  has  changed  the  face  of 
the  world,  the  ways  of  diplomacy.  But 
I  wonder.  The  more  I  read  of  the  past, 
“  e  more  I  am  impressed  with  how  little 
ay  is  new,  how  much  is  the  same, 
example  of  this,  perhaps,  is  they 
hot  line  which  President  Kennedy  ai 
Chairman  Khrushchev  have  agreed  will 
provide\nstant  communication  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Krerrdm.  I 
wonder  ho\  many  Senators  know  that 
this  proposal  is  not  new;  that  it  was 
first  advanceck  by  President/  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Some 'of  the  reasons  may  be 
different,  but  the 'essential/fact  remains. 
In  1864,  in  the  miost  of/xhe  Civil  War, 
the  President  in  hisNaimual  message  to 
the  Congress,  proposed  the  construction 
of  an  overland  telegrapX  route  from  the 
east  coast  of  America  though  Alaska 
and  Siberia  to  the  thenS.  capital,  St. 
Petersburg,  where  it  would  connect  with 
direct  lines  to  the  European  cfcmitals. 

The  construction  of  the  project  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  was  actually  begun  in  1865.  \york 
crews  began  stringing  lines  from  '^he 
Seward  Peninsula  in  the  region  of  Noi 
in  that  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  waJ 
these  Western  Union  employees  who 
made  the  first  gold  strike  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula.  They  were  the  forerunners 
of  many,  many  thousands  of  sourdough 
miners  who  came  to  Nome  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  1865  and  then 
it  was  forgotten.  It  was  not  rediscov¬ 
ered  until  1898. 

A  Western  Union  party  ascended  the 
Yukon  River  as  far  as  Selkirk,  Yukon 
Territory  of  Canada.  In  1867  another 
party  went  up  the  Yukon  as  far  as  Fort 
Yukon.  Meanwhile,  similar  parties  were 
at  work  in  Siberia. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  all  this  work 
came  for  naught,  for  in  1866  the  first 
transatlantic  cable  was  laid  successfully 
and  as  a  result  the  overland  system  was 
no  longer  needed. 

The  sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
was  negotiated  and  formally  signed  by 
treaty  March  30,  1867.  The  Russians, 
however,  we  now  know,  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  the  territory  for  close 
to  a  decade. 

In  1859  the  subject  was  broached  to 
the  Russian  minister  to  the  United  States 


by  Senator  Gwin,  of  California,  acting 
on  behalf  of  President  Buchanan.  Nc 
firm  offer  was  made  but  mention  wa 
made  that  the  United  States  might/ne 
willing  to  pay  as  high  as  $5  millie  . 

The  Russian  Ambassador,  Baroh  Ed¬ 
ouard  Stoeckel,  in  a  confidentia/memo 
to  his  home  government,  said/hat  this 
seemed  to  be  a  large  sum,  ihore  than 
the  colony  was  worth — moi/f  in  fact,  he 
added,  than  the  colony  over  would  be 
worth  and  certainly  as/ much  as  the 
United  States  would  e/er  be  willing  to 
give. 

The  baron  was  pi^ved  wrong  on  every 
point. 

The  baron,  in /is  memo,  pointed  out 
the  benefits  which  the  czar  would  gain 
from  the  sale/The  fur  trade  was  declin¬ 
ing  in  importance.  The  Russian-Ameri- 
can  company,  which  operated  the  colony 
and  sold/he  furs,  was  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  wmich  seemed  to  be  getting  worse. 
Alask/  could  be  seized  by  any  strong 
naval  power  in  time  of  war.  No  doubt, 
tlWbaron  meant  Great  Britain,  a  nation 
fth  whom  the  Russian  Government 
iad  recently  been  at  war.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  to  Russia  that  Britain  not  be 
allowed  to  obtain  a  dominant  position 
in  the  Pacific.  The  baron  recognized 
the  truth  that  the  nation  which  controls 
Alaska  controls  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
he  did  not  want  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  great  power.  The  United  States  was 
not  then  a  great  power  but  was  strong 
enough  to  defend  Alaska. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Alaska 
is  a  fact  which  must  never  be  forgotten, 
for  if  it  is  forgotten,  it  is  only  relearned 
at  great  cost.  This  was  clearly  and  most 
expensively  demonstrated  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Second  War  when  it  was 
necessary  to  arm  a  defenseless  Alaska 
at  great  speed. 

There  is  another  interesting  document 
in  the  Russian  archives  from  this  period 
dealing  with  Alaska.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  written  by  Admiral  Popov 
February  7,  1860.  The  admiral  stated 
that  Russia  might  as  well  sell  Alaska 
to  America  because  America  was  bound 
,and  determined  to  have  it  in  time  by 
tie  or  otherwise. 

iy  1866  the  Russians  had  decided  to 
selrsAlaska.  They  gave  the  minister  a 
map  with  the  frontiers  outlined  and  told 
him  not  to  take  less  than  $5  million. 

In  Ma\ch  of  1867  Stoeckel  called  on 
Secretary  State  Seward  and  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  bijgan. 

Having  bedn  instructed  not  to  take 
less  than  $5  muhon,  Baron  Stoeckel  told 
Seward  he  coulck  not  possibly  consider 
anything  less  thalv  $7  million. 

After  weeks  of  hhrd  fought  negotia¬ 
tions,  Secretary  of  StK,te  Seward  finally 
obtained  Baron  Stoecael’s  concession: 
Russia  would  sell  AlaskaSfor  $7  million. 

Because  of  various  technicalities  in 
negotiations,  it  become  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  add  an  additional 
$200,000  to  the  selling  price. 

America  bought  Alaska  the  waXmost 
of  us  buy  used  cars. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  4  a.m.  Ma\h 
30,  1867.  It  was  a  strange  time  to  sig 
a  treaty  but  Seward  was  anxious  to^ 
complete  the  deal,  especially  so  because 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Both  Houses  passed  measure /to  continue  appropriations  to  Nov.  30. 

Senate  debated  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,\^Sen,  Pell  urged  investigation  of 
USDA  market  news  service.  House  committee  reported  bill  to  implement  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  Rep.  Wyman  stated  attempt  will  -not  be  made  to  obtain  court 'in- ~ 
junction  to  prevent  shipment  vof . si^tplus  agricultural^  products  to  Communist  countries. 


SENATE 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS,  Both  Houses  passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  782,  to  con¬ 

tinue  until  passage  of  the  1964  appropriations  or  November  30\  whichever  occurs 
first,  appropriations  for  Government  agencies.  The  measure  was. passed  by  the 
House  by  a/vote  of  279  to  11.  The  measure  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

See  Digesjc  95  for  an  explanation  of  the  coverage  of  the  measure,  'pp.  19332-3, 
19341-8 

2.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

pp.  19315-32,  19333-9 

Sens,  Ellender  and  Javits  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
this  bill,  H.  R.  7885.  pp.  1928^1 

3/  MARKET  NEWS.  Sen.  Beall  urged  an  investigation  of  the  market  news  service  of 
this  Department  and  stated  that  the  service  "should  be  terminated  immediately, 
and  it  should  be  made  crystal  clear  that  Congress  will  not  permit  other  Federal 


agencies  to  adopt  similar  activities."  p.  19283 


4.  WHEAT.  Sen.  Pell  supported  the  possible  sale  of  wheat  and  other  "soft"  con¬ 
sumer  goods  to  Russia  and  other  Communist  nations  for  "hard"  currency  and  yin- 
serted  an  editorial  in  support  of  his  position,  p.  19307 


5. 


RECREATION.  Received  from  Interior  a  proposed  bill  to  provide  for  the/estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore;  to  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  pp.  19263-4 


6,  PERSONNEL;  EXPENDITURES.  Received  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  a  report  on  Federal  employing 
Sept.  pp.  19264\7 


(auction  of 
it  and  pay  for 


7. 


STOCKPILING.  Received  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  expenditure s\a  report  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  as  of  June 
1963,  including  inventories  of  agricultural  commodities,  pp.  19267-76 


8.  TAXATION.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  a  New  York  Times  editorial  critical  of  the 
tax  bill  and  stating  that\he  Administration  "ha§/made  little  effort  to  cut 


C 


back  in  areas  of  conspicuous 
for  defense  and  space."  pp. 


^waste,  like  agricuj 
‘  .9283-4 


:ure,  or  in  the  huge  outlays 


9.  ECONOMIC  FORECASTING.  Sen,  Proxh^ire  inserted  a  New  York  Time's  analysis  by 
M.  J.  Rossant  "pointing  out  the  dagger  aiya  difficulty  of  basing  tax  policy  on 
economic  forecasting."  pp.  19284-! 


10. 


INFORMATION.  Sen.  Simpson  inserted  tbCMreport  of  the  freedom  of  information 
committee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Professional  Journalistic  Society,  stating 
that  "genuine  freedom  of  information  is  its  lowest  ebb  today  in  the  history 
of  our  Federal  Government."  pp./l9285-7 


11. 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Metcalf^ criticized  an  editorial  in  the  Industrial  News 
Review  concluding  that  "the^e  is  no  danger  of  a\power  shortage  in  Montana." 
,pp.  19292-3 


12.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  Sen.  Byfcd,  Va. ,  expressed  regret  thdt  Conrad  L.  Wirth  expects 
to  retire  soon  as  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  commended  his 
work  in  the  field  oy  recreation  and  natural  resource  conservation,  pp.  19295-7 
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HOUSE 


13. 


14. 


COFFEE.  The  WXys  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  8864,  to 
carry  out  Uy5.  obligations  under  the  International  Coffee  Agre^pient  of  1962 
(H.  Repts./870  and  870  pt.  2)  pp.  19341,  19379 

FOREIGN , TRADE,  Rep.  Wyman  criticized  the  administrations  wheat-foi?\Russia 

policy  but  stated  that  a  group  of  House  members  have  concluded  there\Ts  no 
legal  basis  for  obtaining  a  court  injunction  against  "export  licenses 
surplus  agricultural  products  to  Communist  countries."  p.  19375 

Rep.  Staebler  inserted  George  Kennan' s  letter  stating  that  "  the  insistence 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Yugoslavs  be  denied  even  obsolete  and  surplus  iter 
for  which  they  were  willing  to  pay  cash  has  been  a  major  factor  in  causing  tl^em 
to  turn  again  to  Soviet  sources  of  supply."  p.  19365 
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19279, 


IETHODS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  CONDUCTING  SCIEN- 
IC  WORK  UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT - 1908 

ie  Sundry  Civil  Act  for  1908-09  required 
the  Vcademy  to  report  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  iW  consolidating  all  “scientific  surveys” 
and  allVchemical,  testing,  and  experimental 
laboratories”  of  the  Government  so  as  to 
"prevent  explication  of  work  and  reduce  ex¬ 
penditures  Without  detriment  to  the  public 
service.”  A  report  was  made,  finding  that 
the  actual  duplication  of  work  was  of  small 
magnitude,  but^hat  the  duplication  of  or¬ 
ganizations  and  facilities  was  considerable, 
and  that  a  permanent  board  should  be 
established  to  try  to  \ring  about  a  “rational 
correlation  of  allied  Branches  of  scientific 
work  carried  on  by  thW  Government.”  It 
is  not  clear  what  was  don^  with  this  report 
by  the  Congress. 

ADOPTION  OF  CENTIGRADE  ANft^FAHRENHEIT 
SCALES - 1916 

The  Academy  appointed  a  committee  on 
this  subject  in  response  to  the  requirement 
of  a  bill,  H.R.  528. 

CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL - 1920 

In  response  to  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
the  Academy  named  a  committee  which\e- 
ported  adversely  on  a  recommendation 
the  award  of  a  congressional  medal  to  ar 
individual  for  his  discoveries  related  to  radio 
receiving. 

METRIC  SYSTEM - 1922 

At  the  request  of  a  Senator,  an  Acaemy 
committee  reported  on  a  bill  to  fix  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  as 
the  single  standard  for  certain  uses.  The 
Academy  committee  favored  the  bill. 

MATHEMATICAL  ASPECTS  OF  REAPPORTION¬ 
MENT - 1929 

An  Academy  committee  appointed  at  the 
request  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  re¬ 
ported  on  the  several  mathematical  methods 
of  calculating  the  apportionment  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  among  the  States. 

ADVICE  ON  CANCER  RESEARCH - 1937 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Acad¬ 
emy  at  the  request  of  a  Senator  to  provide 
advice  and  suggestions  with  regard  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  cancer  research  that  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  by  a  pending  bill. 

TAXATION  OF  FELLOWSHIPS - 1954 

At  the  request  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  Academy  convened  a 
representative  meeting  to  discuss  for  officials 
of  the  Treasury  and  representatives  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  the  question  o^ 
proposed  limitations  of  the  tax-free  statj 
of  fellowship  awards  for  scholarly  study/A 
statement  was  prepared  on  the  basis  o^ohis 
meeting. 

POLIOMYELITIS  VACCINATION - 1£ 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Science,  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  requested 
the  Academy  to  name  a  panaf  of  experts  to 
discuss  before  the  subcomnpttee  the  scien¬ 
tific  aspects  of  a  bill  to  defray  the  cost  of 
poliomyelitis  vaccinationAor  certain  groups. 
Afterwards  the  subcommittee  chairman 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Academy, 
“a  new  standard  of  Mtcellence  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  discussion  of  complex  scientific 
problems  before ^congressional  committees.” 

CHEMICAI^DDITIVES  IN  FOOD - 1957 

A  panel  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  at 
the  requested  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Science  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign /Commerce  Committee  to  discuss 
with  fine  subcommittee  the  problems  asso¬ 
ciate.*  with  chemical  additives  in  foods. 

ERNATIONAL  GEOPHYSICAL  YEAR— 1958 

rAt  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
louse  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  the  President  of  the  Academy  re¬ 
ported  on  the  participation  of  the  United 


States  in  the  International  Geophysical  Year 
and  in  the  international  programs  generated 
by  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  GEOPHYSICAL  YEAR - 1959 

The  Academy  was  represented  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  a  number 
of  hearings  on  appropriations  for  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

COLOR  ADDITIVES  IN  FOOD - 1960 

A  panel  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  at 
the  request  of  the  House  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  provide 
scientific  information  on  the  problem  of  safe 
tolerances  for  color  additives  known  to  be 
capable  of  inducing  cancer  in  man  or  animal. 

POLLUTION  OF  WATER,  AIR,  AND  SOIL - 1963 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  requested  the 
Academy  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  as¬ 
suming  responsibility  for  assembling  and  or¬ 
ganizing  information  on  the  problem  of 
pollution  of  water,  air,  and  soil.  Matter  still 
under  consideration. 

These  examples  include  only  a  few  of  the 
large  number  of  inquiries  answered  by  the 
Academy  from  individual  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  of  the  large  number  ofy 
appearances  by  the  President  of  the  Acader 
^and  by  especially  designated  members  of  tfie 
icademy  before  various  House  and  Senate 
committees  and  subcommittees  at  their  in¬ 
vitation  to  discuss  pending  legislation  or 
othe\  problems . 


Text  ofNbemaeks  by  the  Present  Before 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Con¬ 
stitution  Hall,  Washing'^w,  D.C.,  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  196 

I  am  happy\o  accept  invitation  of  the 
National  AcadenLr  of  Spences  to  take  part 
in  this  centennial^elejft-ation.  It  is  impres¬ 
sive  to  reflect  thaS^' 100  years  ago,  in  the 
midst  of  a  savage^Sraternal  war,  the  U.S. 
Congress  established  \  body  devoted- to  the 
advancement  ol^scientrfic  research.  Joseph 
Henry,  to  whom  the  development  of  Amer¬ 
ican  science ^wes  so  mucb,  well  said  that 
the  organisation  of  this  Academy  marked 
“an  epoefir  in  the  history  oX  philosophical 
opinions'  in  our  country.”  l\  was,  Henry 
added j/the  first  recognition  by  Xnr  Govern- 
menwif  the  importance  of  abstract  science 
as  an  essential  element  of  mental  a\d  mate¬ 
rial  progress.” 

'The  recognition  of  the  value  of  “attract 
^science”  ran  against  the  grain  of  our  tradi¬ 
tional  preoccupation  with  application  and 
technology.  You  will  remember  Tocque 
ville’s  famous  chapter  on  “Why  the  Amer-' 
icans  Are  More  Addicted  to  Practical  Than 
to  Theoretical  Science.”  Tocque ville  con¬ 
cluded  that,  the  more  democratic  a  society, 
“the  more  will  discoveries  immediately  ap¬ 
plicable  to  productive  industry  confer  gain, 
fame,  and  even  power  on  their  authors.” 

But  if  I  were  to  name  a  single  thing  which 
points  up  the  difference  this  century  has 
made  in  the  American  attitude  toward  sci¬ 
ence,  it  would  certainly  be  the  wholehearted 
understanding  today  of  the  importance  of 
pure  science.  Science  contributes  to  our  cul¬ 
ture  in  many  ways,  as  a  creative  intellectual 
activity  in  its  own  right,  as  the  light  which 
has  served  to  illuminate  man’s  place  in  the 
universe,  and  as  the  source  of  understanding 
of  man’s  own  nature.  We  realize  now  that 
progress  in  technology  depends  on  progress 
in  theory — that  the  most  abstract  investiga¬ 
tions  can  lead  to  the  most  concrete  results — 
and  that  the  vitality  of  a  scientific  communi¬ 
ty  springs  from  its  passion  to  answer  science’s 
most  fundamental  questions.  I  therefore 
greet  this  body  with  particular  pleasure — 
for  the  range  and  depth  of  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment  represented  in  this  room  constitute  the 
seedbed  of  the  Nation’s  future. 

The  last  hundred  years  have  seen  a  second 
great  change — the  change  in  the  relationship 


between  science  and  public  policy.  To  ttfis 
new  relationship,  your  own  Academy y^has 
made  a  decisive  contribution.  For  ar  cen¬ 
tury,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
exemplified  the  partnership  between  scien¬ 
tists  who  accept  the  responsibility  that  ac¬ 
companies  freedom  and  a  Government  which 
encourages  the  increase  of  knoaUedge  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  As  a  insult  in  large 
part  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Acad¬ 
emy,  the  Federal  Govermnent  enlarged  its 
scientific  activities  through  such  agencies  as 
the  Geological  Survey^he  Weather  Bureau, 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Forest 
Service. 

But  it  took  the^Pirst  World  War  to  bring 
science  into  cewfral  contact  with  govern¬ 
ment  policy,  a nra  it  took  the  Second  World 
War  to  make  Scientific  counsel  an  indispen¬ 
sable  function  of  government. 

The  relationship  between  science  and  pub¬ 
lic  policy  is  bound  to  be  complex.  As  the 
countrynas  had  reason  to  note  in  recent 
weeks  .Scientists  do  not  always  unite  among 
themselves  in  their  recommendations  to  the 
meters  of  policy.  This  is  only  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  scientific  disagreements.  It  is  even 
lore  because  the  big  issues  so  often  go 
'beyond  the  possibilities  of  exact  scientific 
determination.  I  know  few  significant  ques¬ 
tions  of  public  policy  which  can  be  safely 
confided  to  computers.  In  the  end,  the  hard 
decisions  inescapably  involve  imponderables 
of  intuition,  prudence,  and  judgment. 

In  this  last  hundred  years,  science  has 
thus  emerged  from  a  peripheral  concern  of 
government  to  an  active  partner.  The  in¬ 
strumentalities  devised  in  recent  times  have 
given  this  partnership  continuity  and  force. 
The  question  on  all  our  minds  today  is  how 
science  can  best  continue  its  service  to  the 
Nation  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  would  suggest  that  science  is  already 
moving  to  enlarge  its  influence  in  three  gen¬ 
eral  ways:  in  the  interdisciplinary  area;  in 
the  international  area;  and  in  the  intercul- 
tural  area.  For  science  is  the  most  powerful 
means  we  have  for  the  unification  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  and  a  main  obligation  of  its  future 
must  be  to  deal  with  problems  which  cut 
across  boundaries,  whether  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  the  sciences,  boundaries  between  na¬ 
tions  or  boundaries  between  man’s  scientific 
and  humane  concerns. 

As  science,  of  necessity,  becomes  more  in¬ 
terdisciplinary,  so  also,  of  necessity,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  international.  I  am  impressed 
to  know  that  of  the  670  members  of  this 
Academy,  163  were  born  in  other  lands.  The 
great  scientific  challenges  transcend  national 
frontiers  and  national  prejudices.  In  a  sense 
this  has  always  been  true:  the  language  of 
jicience  is  universal,  and  perhaps  scientists 
jve  been  the  most  international  of  all  pro¬ 
fessions  in  their  outlook.  But  the  contem¬ 
porary  revolution  in  transport  and  com¬ 
munication  has  dramatically  speeded  the 
internationalization  of  science.  And  one 
consequence  has  been  the  increase  in  orga¬ 
nized  international  cooperation. 

Every  tiira  you  scientists  make  a  major 
invention,  wk  politicians  have  to  invent  a 
new  institutioX  to  cope  with  it— and  almost 
invariably,  thesX  days,  it  must  be  an  inter¬ 
national  institution.  I  am  not  just  think¬ 
ing  of  the  fact  that  when  you  people  figure 
out  how  to  build  a  ^obal  satellite  communi¬ 
cation  system,  we  hav\  to  figure  out  a  global 
organization  to  managX  it.  I  am  thinking, 
as  well,  that  scientific  acXance  provided  the 
•rationale  for  the  World  Haalth  Organization 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization — 
that  splitting  the  atom  leacte  not  only  to 
a  nuclear  arms  race  but  to  rke  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency — that  the  need  for  sclenting  explora¬ 
tion  of  Antarctica  leads  to  an  international 
treaty  providing  free  access  to  the  arek  with¬ 
out  regard  to  territorial  claims — thjni  the 
scientific  possibility  of  a  World  Weather 
Watch  requires  the  attention  of  the  WoVhl 
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Meteorological  Organization — that  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  international  oceans  leads  to 
the  establishment  of  an  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic  Commission.  Recent  scienti¬ 
fic  advances  have  not  only  made  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  desirable  but  have  made 
international  institutions  necessary.  The 
ocean,  the  atmosphere  and  outer  space  be¬ 
long  not  to  one  nation  or  to  one  ideology 
but  to  all  mankind. 

As  science  carrie/out  its  tasks  in  the  years 
ahead,  it  must  enlist  all  its  own  disciplines, 
all  nations  prepared  for  the  scientific  quest 
and  all  men  capable  dt,  sympathizing  with 
the  scientific  impulse.  Scientists  alone  can 
establish  the  objectives  6f  their  research. 
But  society,  in  extending  support  to  science, 
must  take  account  of  its  ovna,  needs.  As  a 
layman,  I  can  only  suggest  wi^h  diffidence 
what  some  of  the  major  tasks  might  be  on 
the  scientific  agenda.  But  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  venture  to  mention  certain  areas 
which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  maker  of 
policy,  might  deserve  your  special  concern. 

First,  I  would  suggest  the  question  of  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  In  a  recent  speech  to  the  General, 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  I  proposed  \ 
a  worldwide  program  to  protect  land  and 
water,  forests  and  wildlife;  to  combat  ex¬ 
haustion  and  erosion;  to  stop  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  water  and  air  by  industrial  as  well 
as  nuclear  pollution;  and  to  provide  for  the 
steady  renewal  and  expansion  of  the  natural 
bases  of  life.  Malthus  argued  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  that  men,  by  using  up  all  available 
resources  would  forever  press  on  the  limits 
of  subsistence  thereby  condemning  human¬ 
ity  to  an  indefinite  future  of  poverty  and 
misery.  We  can  now  begin  to  hope  that 
Malthus  was  expressing,  not  a  law  of  nature, 
but  a  limitation  of  scientific  and  social  wis¬ 
dom.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  his  prediction 
will  depend  on  our  own  actions,  now  and 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  earth  can  be  an  abundant  mother  if 
we  learn  to  use  her  with  skill  and  wisdom — 
to  tend  her  wounds,  replenish  her  vitality, 
and  utilise  her  potentialities.  And  the  ne¬ 
cessity  is  now  urgent  and  worldwide;  for  few 
nations  embarked  on  the  adventure  of  de¬ 
velopment  have  the  resources  to  sustain  an 
ever-growing  population  and  a  rising  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  The  United  Nations  has  des¬ 
ignated  this  the  decade  of  development.  We 
all  stand  committed  to  make  this  agreeable 
hope  a  reality.  This  seems  to  me  the  great¬ 
est  challenge  to  science  in  our  time:  to  use 
the  world’s  resources  to  expand  life  and  hope 
for  the  world’s  inhabitants. 

While  these  are  essentially  applied  prob¬ 
lems,  they  require  guidance  and  suppc 

from  basic  science.  I  solicit  your  help,  / _ 

I  particularly  solicit  your  help  in  meeting 
a  problem  of  universal  concern :  the  /apply 
Of  food  to  the  multiplying  mouth  a/of  our 
multiplying  world.  Abundance  depends  on 
the  application  of  sound  biological  analysis 
to  the  problems  of  agriculture/  If  all  the 
knowledge  we  already  have  were  systemati¬ 
cally  applied,  the  world  could  greatly  im¬ 
prove  its  performance  in  a/ as  of  low  yield 
today.  But  this  would  ru/t  be  enough,  and 
the  long-term  answer  to  inadequate  food 
production  must  lie  in  /ew  research  and  new 
experimentation.  And  the  successful  use  of 
new  knowledge  will  Require  close  cooperation 
with  other  nations/  Already  a  beginning  has 
been  made:  I  think  of  the  work  in  other 
countries  of  th/Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foun¬ 
dations,  and  the  creation  by  the  OAS  of  the 
Inter- Amen  o&n  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  m  Costa  Rica.  I  look  forward 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  international  agricultural  research  insti¬ 
tutes  /n  a  regional  basis  throughout  the 
developing  world. 

nd,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a 
related  problem — that  is,  the  understanding 
id  use  of  the  resources  of  the  seas.  I  re¬ 


cently  sent  Congress  a  plan  for  a  national 
oceanographic  program,  calling  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  more  than  $2  billion  over  the 
next  10  years.  This  plan  is  the  culmination 
of  3  years’  effort  by  the  Interagency  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Oceanography,  and  it  results  from 
recommendations  made  at  my  request  by 
the  National  Academy. 

Our  goal  is  to  investigate  the  world  ocean, 
its  boundaries,  its  properties,  and  its  proc¬ 
esses.  To  a  surprising  extent  the  sea  has 
remained  a  mystery:  ten  thousand  fleets  still 
sweep  over  it  in  vain;  we  know  less  of  the 
oceans  at  our  feet  than  of  the  sky  above  our 
heads.  It  is  time  to  change  this — to  use  to 
the  full  our  powerful  new  instruments  of 
oceanic  exploration — to  drive  back  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  unknown  in  the  waters  which 
encircle  our  globe.  We  need  this  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake — and  we  need  it  to  consider 
its  bearings  on  our  security  and  on  the 
world’s  social  and  economic  needs.  It  has 
been  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  yield 
of  food  from  the  seas  could  be  increased  5 
or  10  times  through  better  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
rine  biology. 

Here  again  the  job  can  best  be  done  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  working  together  in  in¬ 
ternational  institutions.  As  all  men  breathe 
e  same  air,  so  a  storm  along  Cape  Cod  may 
w'Au  begin  off  the  shores  of  Japan.  They 
world  ocean  is  also  indivisible;  and  events 
one  jgirt  of  the  great  sea  have  astonish^g 
effects  '^n  remote  places.  Internationak/ci- 
entific  chperation  is  indispensable  if  human 
knowledge^of  the  ocean  is  to  keep  p/e  with 
human  ne< 

Third,  the'fce  is  the  atmosphere  /.self — the 
atmosphere  inVhich  we  live  and/reathe  and 
which  makes  life  on  this  planet  possible. 
Scientists  have  studied  the  atmosphere  for 
many  decades;  bursts  problems  continue  to 
defy  us. 

The  reasons  for  oifkUfnited  progress  are 
obvious.  Weather  caimpt  be  easily  repro¬ 
duced  and  observed  1 n\he  laboratory.  It 
must  therefore  be  a/idiedSin  all  its  unruli¬ 
ness  wherever  it  a as  its  wiw.  Here,  as  in 
oceanography,  new  scientific  \ools  have  be¬ 
come  availably/  With  modern,  computers, 
rockets,  and  satellites,  the  time*  is  ripe  to 
harness  a  variety  of  disciplines  for  a  con¬ 
certed  attagk.  And,  even  more  than  ocean¬ 
ography, /he  atmospheric  sciences  require 
worldwide  observation  and  hence  interna¬ 
tional  /operation. 

Some  of  our  most  successful  internatioital 
efforts  have  involved  study  of  the  atmos' 
pjrere.  We  all  know  that  the  World  Mete- 
ological  Organization  has  been  effective  in 
this  field.  It  is  now  developing  a  worldwide 
weather  system  to  which  nations  the  world 
over  can  make  their  contributions.  Such 
cooperative  undertakings  can  challenge  the 
world’s  best  efforts  for  decades  to  come. 

Fourth,  I  would  mention  a  problem  which 
I  know  has  greatly  concerned  many  of  you — 
that  is,  our  responsibility  to  control  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  our  own  scientific  experimentation. 
For,  as  science  investigates  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment,  it  also  modifies  it — and  that 
modification  may  have  incalculable  conse¬ 
quences,  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  In  the 
past,  the  problem  of  conservation  has  been 
mainly  the  problem  of  inadvertent  human 
destruction  of  natural  resources.  But  science 
today  has  the  power  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  to  undertake  experiments  with  premedi¬ 
tation  which  can  irreversibly  alter  our  bio¬ 
logical  and  physical  environment  on  a  global 
scale. 

The  problem  is  difficult,  because  it  is  hard 
to  know  in  advance  whether  the  cumulative 
effects  of  a  particular  experiment  will  help 
or  harm*  mankind.  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
testing,  the  world  is  satisfied  that  radioactive 
contamination  involves  unnecessary  risks — 
and  we  are  all  heartened  that  more  than  100 
nations  have  joined  to  outlaw  testing  in  en¬ 
vironments  where  the  effects  most  directly 
threaten  mankind.  In  other  fields,  we  may 


be  less  sure.  We  must,  for  example,  balanc 
the  gains  of  weather  modification  agaijjst 
the  hazards  of  protracted  drought  or  st 

The  Government  has  the  clear  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  weigh  the  importance  of  large -s/le  ex¬ 
periments  to  the  advance  of  knowleafge  or  to 
national  security  against  the  po/bility  of 
adverse  and  destructive  effects.  /The  scien¬ 
tific  community  must  assist  th/Government 
in  arriving  at  rational  judgm/ts  and  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  issues  to  the  .public.  To  deal 
with  this  problem,  we  ha v/  worked  our  for¬ 
mal  procedures  within  the  Government  to 
assure  expert  review  before  potentially  risky 
experiments  are  und/taken.  And  we  will 
make  every  effort  to /ublish  the  data  needed 
to  permit  open  «/nination  and  discussion 
of  proposed  exp/iments  by  the  scientific 
community  bef/e  they  are  authorized. 

If  science  i/ to  press  ahead  in  the  four 
fields  I  have/nentioned,  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  grow  in/  effectiveness  and  productivity, 
our  society  must  provide  scientific  inquiry 
the  nec/sary  means  of  sustenance.  Mili¬ 
tary  ana  space  needs,  for  example,  offer  lit¬ 
tle  notification  for  much  work  in  what 
Jos/h  Henry  called  abstract  science. 
5ugh  such  fundamental  inquiry  is  es- 
fntial  to  the  future  technological  vitality 
/ of  industry  and  government  alike,  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  ap¬ 
plied  activity — and  as  a  consequence  often 
seems  harder  to  Justify. 

If  basic  research  is.  to  be  properly  regarded, 
it  must  be  better  understood.  I  ask  you  to 
reflect  on  this  problem  and  on  the  means 
by  which  in  the  years  to  come  our  society 
can  assure  continuing  backing  to  fundamen¬ 
tal  research  in  the  life  sciences,  the  physical 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  on  natural  re¬ 
sources,  on  agriculture,  on  protection  against 
pollution  and  erosion.  Together  the  sci¬ 
entific  community,  the  government,  industry 
and  education  must  work  out  the  way  to 
nourish  American  science  in  all  its  power 
and  vitality. 

I  would  not  close  on  a  gloomy  note.  For 
ours  is  a  century  of  scientific  conquest  and 
scientific  triumph.  If  scientific  discovery 
has  not  been  an  unalloyed  blessing,  if  it  has 
conferred  on  mankind  the  power  not  only 
to  create  but  also  to  annihilate,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  provided  humanity  with  a  su¬ 
preme  challenge  and  a  supreme  testing.  If 
the  challenge  and  the  testing  are  too  much 
for  humanity,  then  we  are  all  doomed.  But 
my  own  faith  is  plain  and  clear.  I  believe 
that  the  power  of  science  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  science  have  offered  mankind  a 
^ew  opportunity  not  only  for  intellectual 
'  jwth  but  for  moral  discipline — not  only 
for/he  acquisition  of  knowledge  but  for  the 
strengthening  of  nerve  and  of  will. 

We  axe  bound  to  grope  for  a  time  as  we 
grappleNvith  problems  without  precedent  in 
human  history.  But  wisdom  is  the  child  of 
experienceX  In  the  years  since  man  unlocked 
the  power  scored  up  within  the  atom,  the 
world  has  matte  progress,  halting  but  effec¬ 
tive,  toward  bringing  that  power  under  hu¬ 
man  control.  Thgchallenge  may  be  our  sal¬ 
vation.  As  we  begto  to  master  the  destruc¬ 
tive  potentialities  \f  modern  science,  we 
move  toward  a  new  erg  in  which  science  can 
fulfill  its  creative  promise  and  help  bring 
into  existence  the  happieVj  society  the  world 
has  ever  known. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963- 

AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NOS. 

230,  231,  232,  233,  234,  235,  AND  236) 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 
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Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments 
(Nos.  228  and  229),  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  him,  to  House  bill  7885,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  Octoltar  25,  1963,  he  presented 
to  the  PresidenWff  the  United  States  the 
following  enrollecfchills : 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  ataend  the  act  redefining 
the  units  and  establishing  the  standards  of 
electrical  and  photomerWc  measurements  to 
provide  that  the  candela  s^all  be  the  unit  of 
luminous  intensity;  and 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in 
combating  mental  retardatam  through 
grants  for  construction  of  research  centers 
and  grants  for  facilities  for  tnk  mentally 
retarded  and  assistance  in  improving  mental 
health  through  grants  for  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  eu^I  for 
other  purposes. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  AR¬ 
TICLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

Address  entitled  “Perspectives  on  the 
Federal  Budget,”  delivered  by  Kermit  Gor¬ 
don,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

Address  on  developing  trade  relationships 
between  Alaska  and  Japan,  delivered  by 
Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  of  Alaska,  at  Juneau, 
Alaska,  on  October  19,  1963. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

Editorial  entitled  “The  Bar’s  Responsibil¬ 
ity  Toward  the  Local  Law  Schools,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  Jersey  Law  Journal  on 
August  29,  1963. 

Column  entitled  “Heat  is  on  in  the  Rights 
Bill  Fight,”  written  by  Doris  Fleeson  and 
published  in  the  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  October  24,  1963. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Editorial  entitled  "A  Confusion  of 
Tongues,”  published  in  the  State,  Columbia, 
S.C.,  on  October  25,  1963. 

Editorial  entitled  “Trifling  With  Hideoi 
Crime,”  published  in  the  State,  Columbia, 
S.C.,  on  October  23,  1963;  and  editorial/bn- 
titled  “No  Equal  Justice,”  published  iy(  the 
News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.C.,  pa  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  1963. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Article  on  high  tariffs  placed  oA  American 
poultry,  published  in  Life  rnagazine  of 
August  23,  1963. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

Resolution  by  the  Socie/y  for  the  Study 
of  Social  Problems  dealing  with  the  present 
civil  rights  crisis  and  cjgil  rights  legislation 
before  Congress. 

TOM/CONN  ALLY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  just/received  the  sad  news  of  the 
passing  aw,  this  morning,  of  one  of  the 
alltime  g/eat  Members  of  the  Senate, 
Tom  Comially. 

The/loss  of  Tom  Connally  is  a  loss  to 
the  /hole  peace-loving  world.  In  his  36 
>  in  Congress,  his  leadership  helped 
'mold  American  domestic  and  foreign 
5oliey  with  a  wisdom  rarely  seen. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  helped  create 


the  United  Nations,  and  was  a  leading  in¬ 
fluence  in  causing  the  United  States  to 
assume  a  leading  role  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  He  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  July  1941,  on  the  eve  of  the  U.S. 
entry  into  the  World  War,  and  was  a 
guiding  power  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  during  the  hard  days  of 
World  War  II  and  in  connection  with 
forging  the  instruments  of  victory.  He 
was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization,  at  San 
Francisco. 

It  was  Tom  Connally  who  sponsored 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  first  U.N. 
General  Assembly  meeting  in  1946. 

He  was  a  great  man.  In  1952,  after 
24  years  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
Senate,  he  decided,  for  health  reasons, 
not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
History  and  today’s  steady  march  toward 
a  world  at  peace  will  prove  him  to  be  one 
of  America’s  greatest  Senators. 

I  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Texas,  move 
ttam  30  years  ago  when  Tom  Corynally 
wotad  come  back  to  our  State  and/ould 
speak  to  his  legions  of  friend/ at  the 
crossrtaids,  in  the  small  tow)/  and  in 
the  citms.  He  would  call  thousands  of 
them  by  their  first  names.  /He  talked  of 
the  great  \pals  and  problems  common 
to  all  manktad  in  a  wann,  simple  way 
that  made  hirk  loved  apd  respected  in  a 
way  exemplifying- the/nnest  in  American 
statesmanship.  Top  Connally  looked 
like  a  Senator;  hf/moke  like  a  Senator; 
he  was  a  leader  yn  thg  best  traditions  of 
our  Governmei 

This  is  the/way  I  wftj.  remember  the 
beloved  Ton?  Connally. 

He  was/lected  to  the  86th  Congress 
and  to  fyfe  succeeding  Confesses,  from 
March/  1917,  to  March  3,  19^9;  and  in 
1928  oe  was  elected  to  the  U.SVSenate, 
whe/  he  served  from  March  4,  rQ29,  to 
Ja/uary  3, 1953. 

lr.  President,  later  in  this  session  I 
lope  to  have  more  extensive  remarks\o 
make  about  this  great  Senator  fror 
Texas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  in  expressing  deep  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  our  late  colleague.  Sena¬ 
tor  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas. 

His  contributions  to  his  State  and  to 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  this  body,  have  been  many,  and 
will  be  most  enduring.  He  served  with 
dignity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  was  a 
strong  asset  to  the  party  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed  and  to  the  Nation  of  which  he 
was  a  citizen. 

Although  we  have  for  some  time  an¬ 
ticipated  this  sad  event,  nevertheless  we 
are  deeply  shocked  at  the  news  that  Tom 
Connally  has  now  gone  to  his  reward. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  my¬ 
self,  I  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  with  deep  sadfiess, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  hear  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  death  of  Tom  Connqliy.  He 
was  a  most  valiant  teacher  o y  mine  in 
the  Senate.  I  worked  with/mm  for  a 
good  many  years  on  many/matters  in 
volving  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Re 
public. 

Tom  Connally  was  tr*fly  a  great  Amer¬ 
ican.  He  has  writteiyon  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  the  Senate  a  great  record 
which  will  always /be  the  greatest  monu¬ 
ment  which  pospfiy  could  be  erected  to 
his  memory. 

Tom  Conrufily  will  live  in  American 
history.  That  is  not  true  of  most  public 
servants.  /The  record  he  made  is  a  liv¬ 
ing  one /it  will  live  on  for  decades  to 
come. 

I  Mn  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  and  the  majority  leader 
lyLv.  Mansfield],  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
!rs.  Morse,  in  extending  to  Tom  Con- 
nally’s  family  our  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
inasmuch  as  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  former  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  formerly  my  col¬ 
league  from  Texas,  is  now  occupying  the 
chair,  and  inasmuch  as  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  do  not  permit  him  to  speak  in 
the  Senate,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  know 
that  in  expressing  our  deep  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  the  late  Senator  Tom 
Connally,  the  Vice  President  would  wish 
to  join  us  in  these  remarks  and  in  our 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  out¬ 
standing  services  rendered  by  this  very 
distinguished  statesman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  sincere  regret  that  I  heard  of 
the  passing  of  former  Senator  Tom  Con¬ 
nally,  of  Texas.  His  36  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress  particularly  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  Korean  war  pe¬ 
riods,  provided  an  example  of  statesman¬ 
ship  for  all  to  follow.  It  was  under  his 
chairmanship  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  passed  on  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  and  other  measures  which 
ave  helped  shape  today’s  world. 

is  influence  went  very  deep  in  the 
wc5te  of  this  body.  I  had  served  4  years 
onlhe  committee  when  Senator  Con- 
nallyxetired,  but  I  remember  him  well 
as  a  emuming,  interesting,  and  colorful 
individual  He  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
interest  ofNfil  Members  of  this  body. 

Perhaps  Dae  sentiments  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  Che  memory  of  him  as  a 
man  are  best  summed  up  in  the  closing- 
paragraph  of  thXrcsolution  commemo¬ 
rating  his  retirement  in  1952 : 

Resolved,  That  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  expresses  its'warm  affection  for 
Senator  Connally,  and  itsVdeep  appreciation 
for  his  devotion  and  outstanding  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  tha,  committee,  to 
the  Senate,  to  the  United  Statsr .  and  to  the 
entire  free  world  by  his  great  ability,  initia¬ 
tive,  and  statesmanship. 


DR.  OLAUS  J.  MURIE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  O 
J.  Murie  is  gone;  but  as  long  as  one 
son  who  knew  this  great  American  con¬ 
tinues  to  live,  affectionate  memories  of 
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a  ftoe  man  will  linger;  and  in  his  pub¬ 
lished  works  and  in  his  contributions  to 
the  wfiderness  and  to  conservation  and 
to  the  \irnple  and  good  things  of  life, 
Olaus  Mude  has  left  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment.  \ 

Troubled  Bv  illness  for  many  years,  but 
resolutely  following  the  outdoor  life 
which  he  loved  %est  whenever  his  health 
permitted  him  to ¥o  so,  Olaus  Murie  died 
the  other  day  in  Ns  beloved  Wyoming. 
In  commenting  editorially  on  his  passing, 
the  Washington  PostNaid  among  other 
things :  \ 

Even  in  his  advanced  ^ars,  Dr.  Murie 
walked  through  a  forest  wiN  the  graceful 
stride  of  a  panther. 

On  first  reading  that  sentence,  I  flatly 
rejected  the  contention  that  Olaus  Murie 
was  a  man  of  advanced  years.  On\cflec- 
tion,  I  had  to  agree  that  as  time  is  usually 
counted,  he  was  certainly  not  a  ycNpg 
man,  being  74  or  75  at  the  time  of 
death.  Yet  to  me  and,  I  dare  say,  „ 
everyone  else  who  knew  him,  he  was  al 
ways  young  in  heart  and  spirit. 

Wyoming  was  home  for  Olaus  Murie 
and  his  wife,  Mardy.  Alaska  was  surely 
their  second  home,  and  Mardy’s  first, 
almost.  It  was  there  she  was  raised,  and 
it  was  there  she  and  Olaus  met.  The 
story  of  their  meeting  and  marriage  in 
Alaska  is  recounted  in  Mardy’s  fascinat¬ 
ing  book  “Two  in  the  Far  North,”  telling 
of  their  life  in  Alaska. 

I  knew  Olaus  Murie  more  than  40 
years.  To  know  him  was  to  respect  him 
and  to  admire  him.  His  abiding  interest 
in  nature  and  his  determination  to  save 
some  of  the  wilderness  unspoiled  for  the 
future  were  as  marked  characteristics  of 
the  man  as  was  his  gentle  spirit.  We 
shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  the  editorial  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  last  Fri¬ 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

To  thousands  of  people  who  had  hiked  or 
camped  with  Olaus  J.  Murie  or  had  talked 
with  him  on  a  mountain  trail,  he  was  Mr 
Wilderness.  Even  in  his  advanced  yea 
Dr.  Murie  walked  through  a  forest  with  Jftie 
graceful  stride  of  a  panther.  His  ears /ere 
attuned  to  every  sound  of  the  smging 
wilderness,”  as  Sig  Olson  would  say.  He 
was  a  friend  of  every  living  thing  a seemed 
to  find  his  greatest  enjoyment  i/introduc- 
ing  other  human  beings  to  the  Mysteries  of 
the  wilds.  r 

Dr.  Murie  began  his  fascinating  career  as 
a  sort  of  ambassador  of  the^wilderness  when 
he  and  his  wife  Margaret/Went  to  Alaska  to 
study  the  caribou  for  th£  old  ET.S.  Biological 
Survey.  Later  they  studied  the  wolves  of 
Alaska  and  many  otl/  wild  animals  in  their 
natural  habitats.  Jfe  was  an  eminent  au¬ 
thority  on  the  efip  and  in  1949  led  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Ne/  Zealand  to  study  that 
species.  His  vrfume  of  "The  Elk  of  North 
America”  and/Various  other  books  won  him 
high  distinc^son  as  a  naturalist. 

Yet  it  Aas  to  the  unspoiled  forests, 
streams  /tnd  open  spaces,  rather  than  the 
world  a f  books,  that  he  belonged.  At  home 
with  Jme  natives  of  remote  areas  as  well 
as  With  the  wild  life,  he  exemplified  the 


gentleness  and  natural  wisdom  that  some 
sensitive  people  seem  to  derive  from  close 
association  with  the  earth  and  its  creatures. 

As  president  and  later  as  council  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Wilderness  Society,  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  many  conservation  en¬ 
deavors.  His  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
natural  beauty  was  pointedly  demonstrated 
in  1954  when  he  came  to  Washington  from 
his  home  in  Moose,  Wyo.,  to  participate  in 
the  175-mile  C.  &  O.  Canal  hike  led  by  Justice 
Douglas.  At  the  age  of  65,  he  hiked  the 
entire  distance  even  though  he  was  ill  at  the 
time.  His  friends  of  that  and  many  other 
expeditions  will  remember  him  as  a  highly 
civilized  being  who  had  acquired  an  aura 
of  nobleness  from  the  wilds  that  he  loved 
so  much. 


SHIPBUILDING  PRICES  AND  COSTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
cently  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
text  of  an  address  presented  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  able  president  of  the  Ship¬ 
builders  Council  of  America,  Edwin  M. 

.  Hood,  at  the  National  Propeller  Club 
Convention,  at  Baltimore.  In  the  belief 
tirat  my  colleagues  will  likewise  find  Mry 
Hold’s  statement  of  interest,  I  ask  unai 
imoue  consent  that  his  remarks  Jbe 
printed  in  the  Record. 

TherNtoeing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  /ecord, 
as  follows . 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  Opportunity 
to  talk  aboutVl.S.  shipyard  selling  prices 
and  the  cost  factors  that  goveyn  them.  This 
subject,  it  seems  hme,  has/been  badly  ma¬ 
ligned  in  recent  ye^-s.  Wny  U.S.  shipyard 
prices  should  be  singed  /it  as  a  prime  tar¬ 
get  for  distortion  whilVmost  other  U.S.  in¬ 
dustries  are  similarly/^,  an  economic  dis¬ 
advantage  with  respect  No  their  foreign 
counterparts  is  nevtr  madfAmuite  clear. 

At  the  outset, /owever,  lN  me  say  most 
emphatically  that  shipyard  prices  in  the 
United  States  Wave  followed  a  general  down¬ 
ward  trend  o/er  the  past  6  years  while  ship¬ 
yard  costs,  in  the  same  period,  havAsteadily 
increased/  This  pattern  is  perhapsNmique 
against  ihe  backdrop  of  the  generalVinfla- 
tionar/pressures  which  have  prevailed,  in 
our  economy  since  1953. 

Bjft,  the  dramatic  trend  of  prices  and  cost 
inVour  industry  has  been  completely  obA 
aired  by  the  prominence  given  shipyard 
r  Economics  in  foreign  countries.  Not  only 
are  price  and  cost  comparisons  cited,  but  the 
modernization  of  certain  shipyard  facilities 
in  Europe  is  frequently  used  to  create  the 
illusion  that  U.S.  yards,  as  one  observer  put 
it,  are  “steeped  in  antiquity." 

In  the  limited  time  allotted  to  me,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  expose  these  illusions  for 
what  they  are  and  to  place  the  U.S.  shipyard 
price-cost  balance  in  clear  focus. 

First,  a  few  moments  should  be  devoted  to 
what  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  foreign 
shipbuilding.  It  is  little  realized  that  your 
tax  dollars — and  mine — were  used  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  reconstruct  and  re¬ 
habilitate  foreign  shipyards  which  were  dam¬ 
aged  or  destroyed  during  World  War  n. 
Under  mutual  security  and  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  better  than  1  billion  U.S.  dollars  were 
spent  in  this  endeavor.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  the  expenditure  of  an  equiva¬ 
lent  sum  of  money  with  U.S.  shipyards  would 
have  greatly  improved  the  economics  of  ship¬ 
building  and  ship  repairing  in  this  country. 

But,  modernized  facilities  can  frequently 
be  a  mirage.  Willy  Schlieker’s  yard  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  which  for  a  while  was  widely 
advertised  as  the  most  up-to-date  and  most 
automated  shipyard  in  the  world  has  been 


bankrupt  and  its  doors  are  now  padlocke 
William  Denny  &  Co.,  the  veritable  Clyd/de 
shipbuilder  and  manufacturer  of  a  H<£ver- 
craft  air  cushion  vessel  which  has  betfh  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  forerunner  of  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  future,  has  reportedly  \/hin.  the 
month  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  trade  journals  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  modern  Swemsh  yard,  Ud- 
davallavarvet  AB,  had  gone  hvto  receivership 
and  was  taken  over  by  the/Swedish  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  experiences  of  th</  yards  suggest  that 
any  modernization  sc/eme — whether  gran¬ 
diose  or  modest — mukt  be  predicated  on  the 
expectation  of  a  s/ficient  work  volume  to 
enable  adequate  yfe  of  the  facilities  and  to 
justify  the  inve/nent  of  hard  cash.  Those 
who  downgra/  the  progress  of  U.S.  ship¬ 
yards  and  cl/nor  for  even  more  ambitious 
improvement  programs,  would  make  sense  if 
they  coul/ offer  some  assurances  that  work 
volumes/ill  increase  to  adequate  levels  in 
the  fufanre.  To  be  sure,  with  prospects  for 
more /ork,  greater  strides  could  be  made. 

Even  so,  U.S.  shipyards  have  not  been 
pe/ywise  and  pound-foolish.  In  the  past 
If  years,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
letween  $250  and  $400  million  have  been 
spent  for  yard  improvements.  Supporting 
the  higher  estimate  is  the  latest  Census  of 
Manufactures,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  shows  that  nearly  $40 
million  were  spent  for  capital  improvements 
in  the  shipyards  in  1958  alone. 

Most  of  the  latter-day  techniques  such  as 
optical  lofting,  automatic  flame  cutting,  new 
welding  processes,  prefabricatton,  and  so 
forth,  are  already  being  employed  in  our 
shipyards.  Attention  is  also  being  given  to 
the  adoption  of  computerized  operations,  tape 
controls,  and  more.  And,  the  U.S.  shipyard 
industry  leads  the  world  in  developing  and 
building  nuclear  powered  vessels.  This  ac¬ 
complishment  would  not  be  possible  without 
the  capabilities  and  facilities  to  deal  with 
the  full  spectrum  of  engineering  and  techni¬ 
cal  problems  associated  with  the  nuclear  age. 

But,  in  the  great  American  tradition,  if 
U.S.  yards  could  see  the  potential  for  more 
work  on  the  horizon,  I  am  confident  the  nec¬ 
essary  funds  for  greater  improvements  would 
be  forthcoming.  And,  with  it,  shipyards 
would  be  in  a  position  to  pass  on  greater 
savings  to  the  ship  operator,  the  public 
treasury,  and  the  taxpayer. 

American  ingenuity  is  numbered  among 
our  greatest  national  assets.  That  state- 
lent  is  not  new  to  this  distinguished  audi- 
ice.  But,  ingenuity  and  progress  in  our 
industry  have  come  to  be  an  absolutely 
necessary  way  of  life.  And,  those  who  sug¬ 
gest  flfaat  U.S.  shipyards  with  built-in  higher 
costs,  Xs  represented  largely  by  our  higher 
standar^o!  living,  can  by  some  magical 
formula  Overcome  the  cost  advantages  of 
our  foreign\ompetitors  are  out  of  touch  with 
the  economiNacts  of  life. 

Shipyards  Noduct  mostly  custom-built 
ships  requiring  infinite  number  of  skills 
and  many  month9U;o  complete.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  assemHIv  line  cost  saving  tech¬ 
niques  are  therefore  limited.  For  one  thing, 
a  shipyard  productions. run  is  small.  And’ 
series  production  in  ourVidustry  usually  in¬ 
volves  an  order  for  onlyVtwo  or  five  ships 
of  similar  design. 

In  spite  of  considerable  investments  in 
capital  improvements  and  tremendous  prog¬ 
ress  in  utilizing  new  techniquesVlabor  costs 
still  remain  a  major  item  in  deteiNining  the 
total  cost  of  ’  constructing  a  ship\  To  put 
this  point  in  better  focus,  a  comp;mLson  of 
average  hourly  shipyard  labor  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  all  fringe  benefits,  prevailing  inVthe 
principal  shipbuilding  nations  of  the  woSid 
during  the  period  1959-62  is  most  cnlighl 
ening. 
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'example  of  diligence  and  bootstrap  self- 
improvement. 

Itfr.  President,  I  note  that  there  has 
beenssome  criticism  of  our  assistance  to 
BolivN  by  persons  who  somehow  find 
that  anything  that  is  associated  with 
the  present  administration  is  suspicious. 
I  would  hope  that  in  our  eagerness  to 
make  political  progress  we  will  not  con¬ 
demn,  out  of  political  expediency,  those 
who  are  not  stkving  to  become  carbon 
copies  of  our  political  institutions  but 
are  making  real  progress  toward  and 
better — and  a  freerNlife  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  theNWashington  Post 
carried  a  thoughtful  eaitorial  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Paz’  visit  to  this  country  on  Octo¬ 
ber  25.  I  ask  unanimousNonsent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  invhe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tire  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlARECORD, 
as  follows :  \ 

Bolivia's  Importance  \ 

“What  you  are  attempting  to  do  in  your 
country,”  President  Kennedy  said  in  v^- 
coming  President  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro,  “1^ 
what  I  hope  all  of  us  in  all  of  our  countries 
in  this  hemisphere  would  try  to  do  for  our 
people.”  This  was  far  more  meaningful 
than  the  usual  homilies  exchanged  at  the 
time  of  state  visits,  and  suggests  why  the 
presence  in  Washington  of  Bolivia’s  Presi¬ 
dent  is  fitting  and  important. 

Landlocked  Bolivia  is  a  poor  country  and 
it  has  known  periods  of  wrenching  insta¬ 
bility.  But  long  before  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  got  underway,  Bolivia  committed 
itself  to  basic  reform  within  a  constitutional 
framework.  Along  with  Mexico,  Bolivia  is 
an  example  of  a  revolutionary  nation  de¬ 
termined  to  remain  the  master  of  its  own 
destiny. 

Of  course  there  are  friendly  disagreements 
with  Bolivia  and  there  are  difficulties  arising 
from  Bolivia’s  dependence  on  tin  sales.  But 
few  doubt  that  the  government  of  President 
Paz  is  broadly  responsive  to  popular  demands 
for  land  reform,  economic  development,  and 
improved  educational  opportunity.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  United  States  has  granted  extensive  aid 
to  Bolivia — a  country  with  a  socialist- 
oriented  and  nationalistic  regime. 

This  history  is  the  best  answer  to  Cuban 
charges  that  the  United  States  is  by  defini¬ 
tion  hostile  to  all  revolutions.  Surely  Latin 
Americans  will  note  that  President  Paz,  in 
thanking  the  United  States  for  its  help,  said 
that  this  country  had  “never  demanded 
from  us  anything  that  might  have  tainted 
our  national  dignity  and  sovereignty.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OP  1961 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  is  a  complete-  substitute 
for  the  bill.  Under  Senate  precedents, 
the  committee  substitute  is  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend¬ 
ment.  Amendments  to  the  committee 
substitute  are  therefore  amendments  in 


the  first  degree,  and  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment  in  one  further  degree. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  substitute,  which  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  minority  has  asked  the  minority 
leadership  to  object,  at  the  moment,  to 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
as  original  text.  Does  the  objection  now 
have  to  be  made  by  me  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  Senator’s  right? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  informs  the  Chair  that  all  the 
precedents  are  uniform  and  that  no  ob¬ 
jection  would  lie  to  the  procedure  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  I  heard  the  Presid¬ 
ing  Officer  correctly,  I  thought  he  said 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  would  be 
considered  as  original  text. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  has  been  my  under¬ 
standing — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  com¬ 
mittee  substitute  would  be,  under  the 
Senate  precedents,  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Parliamentarian  informs  the 
Chair  that  no  objection  could  lie  to  that 
procedure,  because  of  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  see  if  I  under¬ 
stand  the  distinguished  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  bill,  as  it  came  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  been 
extensively  rewritten  from  the  bill  as  it 
went  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  substi¬ 
tute  is  in  the  form  of  one  amendment, 
the  Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  there  any  right,  un¬ 
der  the  rules,  for  a  Senator  to  object  to 
the  announcement  the  Chair  has  just 
made? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  prece¬ 
dents  of  the  Senate  are  uniform,  and  no 
objection  lies. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Any  amend¬ 
ment  which  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
offered  to  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee,  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  to  the  Senate,  would  still 
be  eligible  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  not  be 
prejudiced  in  any  way  in  connection 
with  any  amendment  which  he  desired 
to  offer  to  the  original  bill  prior  to  any 


possible  adoption  of  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute.  He  would  not  be  prejudiced  at 
all,  as  I  understand. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  is  correct.  Under  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate,  the  substitute  amendment 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  be  considered  as  an  orig¬ 
inal  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  not  as  an  amendment  in  the  first 
degree.  It  is  subject  to  amendment  in 
two  degrees. 

An  amendment  proposed  to  the  House 
text  has  precedence  over  the  committee 
substitute  or  any  amendment  thereto. 
Such  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
may  be  proposed  while  an  amendment 
is  pending  to  the  substitute  and  takes 
precedence  as  to  a  vote  thereon. 

When  the  House  bill  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  substitute  have  each  been  perfected, 
the  vote  will  come  on  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute  as  amended,  if  any  amendment 
be  made.  A  majority  vote  against  the 
committee  substitute  would  restore  the 
House  text,  in  whatever  form  it  might 
be  when  the  vote  was  taken. 

The  House  text  would  then  be  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  only  reason  why 
I  ask  the  question  is  that  one  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  asked  me  to  make  the  inquiry. 
My  recollection  is  that  when  a  Senator 
in  charge  of  a  bill  presents  to  the  Senate 
a  committee  substitute,  he  asks  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  as  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text.  If  I  am 
correct  in  that  recollection,  I  should  like 
to  know  why  the  Chair’s  advice  has  been 
different  in  this  situation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  is  not 
a  parallel  situation.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  two  different  situations 
in  mind.  What  the  Senator  has  in  mind 
is  a  case  in  which  many  amendments 
have  been  made  by  the  committee.  This 
involves  only  one  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  understand 
that  this  is  only  one  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
stating  the  situation  as  he  understands 
it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  that 
courtesy.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  information. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Chair 
vei’y  much.  My  only  suggestion  is  that 
if  one  of  my  colleagues  does  desire  to 
offer  an  amendment,  in  any  fashion,  to 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  I 
want  to  be  sure  he  has  the  right  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  substitute 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee 
will  be  considered  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Suppose  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  part  of  the  House  language. 
Would  that  still  be  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  gracious  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Chair  has  stated  the  situation  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  that  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  clarified  the  matter, 
but  because  of  the  procedural  situation 
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and  the  fact  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  not  in  the  Chamber,  the  sit¬ 
uation  should  be  understood.  Bills  come 
from  committees  with  committee  amend¬ 
ments,  and  such  committee  amendments 
are  usually  agreed  to  en  bloc,  with  the 
understanding  that  such  action  does  not 
prevent  any  Member  of  the  Senate  from 
offering  an  amendment  later. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Senator  from 
California  had  in  mind  that  situation. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  correctly  stated 
the  situation,  as  did  the  Chair,  in  read¬ 
ing  the  statement  furnished  by  the 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  will  be  helpful 
to  have  this  statement,  so  that  Senators 
who  read  the  Record  tomorrow,  who  are 
not  now  present,  and  who  may  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  will  know  the  situation.  I  think 
this  is  the  proper  procedure,  as  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Senator  from  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  that  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Is  not  the  Senator  from  Oregon  cor¬ 
rect  in  that  statement? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  A  complete  substitute  for  the 
committee  substitute  may  be  offered,  if  a 
Senator  desires  to  do  so.  Amendments 
to  the  committee  substitute  would  be 
amendments  in  the  first  degree  and  would 
be  subject  to  amendment  in  one  further 
degree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  apologies  to  the 
Chair,  because  his  statement  is  so  clear 
it  really  needs  no  further  clarification, 
but  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  Senator,  it  is  correct 
to  state  that  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  offer  an  amendment  changing  in  any 
part  any  section  of  the  committee  bill 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  which  now  is  the  pend¬ 
ing  business,  has  the  parliamentary  right 
to  do  so  during  the  course  of  the  debate. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  eminently  correct.  Amendments  to 
the  committee  substitute  are  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  first  degree  and  are  subject 
to  amendment  in  one  further  degree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Last  Friday  a  group  of 
Senators — not  all — who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill  thought  the  bill  would  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  ordinary 
form  and  not  in  the  special  form  in 
which  it  has  come  to  the  Senate.  They 
left  instructions  with  some  of  us  that 
if  it  did  come  to  the  floor  in  the  usual 
form,  objection  should  be  raised  to  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendments 
en  bloc.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  are  following  a  perfectly  proper  pro¬ 
cedure.  All  we  have  before  us  is  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  substitute 
for  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  in  fact 
and  in  effect,  with  the  action  which  is 
being  taken,  an  original  bill  is  before 
the  Senate,  because,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  committee  amendment  be¬ 
comes  original  text.  Is  that  correct? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct — for  purposes  of  amendment, 
because  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee  is  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

OF  HEARINGS  ON  NUCLEAR  TEST 

BAN  TREATY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  58)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  was,  in 
line  5,  after  “Relations”  insert  “,  and  one 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives”. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  House  added 
an  amendment  merely  requesting  an 
additional  1,000  copies  of  the  hearings 
for  its  own  use. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  task  today  to  commence  the  debate 
on  the  foreign  assistance  bill  of  1963.  I 
can  start  by  assuring  my  colleagues  that 
I  intend  to  be  very  brief.  Frankly,  after 
some  15  years  virtually  everything  has 
been  said  about  the  basic  objectives  and 
characteristics  of  foreign  aid.  And  I  am 
just  as  tired  of  rehearsing  the  funda¬ 
mental  points  as  my  associates  are  of 
hearing  them. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  real  reason  for 
me  to  present  a  lengthy  and  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  bill  which  is  before  us. 
The  committee  report,  a  copy  of  which  is 
on  the  desk  of  every  Senator,  does  pre¬ 
cisely  that.  It  gives  a  complete  resume 
of  the  contents  of  the  bill.  It  explains 
the  actions  taken  by  the  committee.  It 
points  to  the  further  concerns  of  com¬ 
mittee  members,  and  it  demonstrates 
just  how  the  existing  foreign  aid  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  amended.  It  has  the 
further  virtue  that  it  may  be  read  by 
Senators  in  less  time  than  they  might 
have  to  devote  to  listening  to  me  were 
I  to  set  forth  an  elaborate  dissertation, 


one  replete  with  oratorical  flourishes 
and  exhortations. 

On  this  occasion  I  believe  it  more  use¬ 
ful  to  survey  quite  briefly  where  we  have 
been,  where  we  are  now,  and  where — 
in  my  opinion — we  should  be  going  in  the 
immediate  future. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are  intensely 
aware  of  the  many  and  varied  criticisms 
directed  at  foreign  aid.  To  hear  some 
tell  it,  one  would  think  that  we  had  been 
spending  our  time  over  the  last  decade 
throwing  away  billions  of  dollars  in  a 
fruitless  effort  to  repel  the  onrushing 
Communist  hordes  and  to  spray  water 
on  a  world  in  flames.  But  let  us  look 
back  over  the  record  of  the  past  5  to  10 
years  and  see  whether  this  hyperbolic 
criticism  even  remotely  resembles  the 
truth. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Communist  bloc  has  been  fought  to 
better  than  a  standstill  during  the  cold 
war  period  of  the  last  decade.  The 
plight  of  Cuba  is  an  obvious  exception 
to  any  statement  of  that  character,  but 
I  think  it  is  equally  obvious — or  should 
be — that  the  very  unfortunate  situation 
on  that  island  is  largely  attributable  to 
factors  which  existed  long  before  this 
country  embarked  on  its  foreign  aid 
programs.  The  errors  of  the  United 
States  which  compounded  the  underly¬ 
ing  difficulties  cannot  be  explained  in 
terms  of  foreign  aid.  Indeed,  they  were 
not  even  all  governmental  in  origin. 

Since  1955,  well  over  50  countries — 
about  half  of  them  African — have 
gained  independence  and  joined  the 
United  Nations.  The  remarkable  fact 
is  that  not  one  of  these  new  nations  has 
succumbed  to  the  Communist  bloc,  and 
it  is  not  because  the  Communists  did  not 
make  serious  efforts  to  subvert  these 
countries.  It  is  also  true  that  most  of 
these  areas  have  not  turned  toward  close 
affiliation  with  the  West.  But,  then, 
there  was  no  logical  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would.  In  any  case,  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  Communist  bloc  and  the 
countries  of  the  West,  it  is  a  clear  gain 
for  the  latter  whenever  a  new  nation 
maintains  its  independence  within  the 
free  world  community. 

Further,  it  must  be  noted  that  we  are 
not  merely  holding  our  own  at  the 
points — such  as  Berlin — where  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  is  exerting  maximum  pres¬ 
sure  ;  we  are  seeing  great  ideological  and 
political  disarray  within  the  bloc,  as  well 
as  evidence  that  the  Communists  in 
many  instances  are  being  placed  on  the 
defensive.  Where  we  are  experiencing 
difficulties — and  I  have  no  intention  of 
minimizing  them — they  are  frequently 
attributable  to  factors  which  have  little 
to  do  with  the  Communist  challenge. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  short-term  solutions. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  is  right  with 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
facing  global  problems  which  are  ex¬ 
traordinarily  complicated  and  difficult  to 
resolve.  Neither  am  I  saying  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  been  the  single,  or  even  the 
most  important,  determining  factor 
which  has  brought  us  to  the  present 
stage  in  world  affairs.  What  I  am  say¬ 
ing  is  that  the  outlook  for  our  Nation 
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and  for  the  free  world  is  at  least  as 
bright  as  any  of  us  a  decade  ago  had  a 
right  to  expect  it  might  be.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  we  might 
have  been  in  a  radically  different  situa¬ 
tion  if  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  not  been  given  the  foreign 
policy  tools  to  work  with  through  con¬ 
gressional  action  on  the  program  now 
before  us. 

In  short,  I  do  not  think  that  those 
who  have  been  most  vocal  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  foreign  aid  over  the  years 
will  find  their  position  vindicated  by  the 
current  posture  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
digress  to  say  a  word  about  a  remarkable 
speech  made  yesterday  in  Frankfurt  by 
the  new  Chancellor  of  Germany,  Dr.  Er¬ 
hard.  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him.  I  was  both  surprised  and  gratified 
by  the  character  and  generosity  of  his 
comments  about  the  alliance  with  this 
country  and,  more  particularly,  about 
the  movement  toward  the  unification 
and  close  cooperation  of  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  with  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Erhard  paid  a  strong  tribute 
to  the  efforts,  the  expenditures,  and  the 
contributions  made  by  this  country  to 
the  revival  of  Western  Europe.  He  also 
recognized  the  responsibilities  of  his 
country  and  the  other  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  Common  Market  and 
of  the  NATO  alliance.  He  acknowledged 
their  responsibilties  in  connection  with 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  and  particularly  in  sharing  more 
equitably  the  burdens  of  their  own  de¬ 
fense. 

I  believe  the  speech  of  Dr.  Erhard 
yesterday  was  extremely  encouraging. 
It  had  direct  relationship  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Marshall  plan  which,  of 
course,  was  the  primary  program  in  that 
area,  or  the  initial  program  in  the  over¬ 
all  effort. 

When  we  read,  daily,  of  the  cirticisms 
and  shortcomings  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  we  should  balance  them  by  recog¬ 
nizing  the  great  accomplishments  that 
have  already  been  made,  especially  in 
Western  Europe,  and  also  be  glad  that  a 
man  like  Dr.  Erhard,  the  new  leader  of 
one  of  the  strongest  nations  in  that  area, 
has  seen  fit  to  make  the  statements  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  hope  every 
Senator  will  take  the  time  to  read  Dr. 
Erhard’s  speech. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  world  today  is  fundamentally 
different  from  the  world  we  faced  15 
years  ago.  There  have  been  basic 
changes  within  the  Communist  bloc. 
Western  Europe  is  a  vital  and  prosper¬ 
ous  area  well  able  to  play  a  much  more 
important  role  in  shaping  the  future  of 
the  non-Communist  world.  The  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  have  moved  great  dis¬ 
tances  from  their  former  obscurity  and 
are  wrestling  with  well- advertised  and 
intractable  problems.  Everywhere  we 
look — at  every  continent  outside  our 
own — we  see  the  world  in  process  of 
rapid  transition.  It  seems  obvious  that 
the  foreign  policy  tools  needed  a  decade 
and  a  half  ago  are  no  longer  the  in¬ 
struments  which  are  best  applied  to  the 
present  world  scene. 


It  is  true  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  undergone  considerable 
changes  during  its  15 -year  existence. 
But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  pace  of 
change  has  tended  to  lag  behind  events. 
I  strongly  believe  the  administration 
should  give  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  profound  reappraisal  of  the 
world  situation  now  taking  shape,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  foreign  policy  tools 
which  will  be  required  to  deal  with  the 
situation  as  it  is  developing. 

While  I  tend  to  share  the  view  of 
many  Members  of  this  body  that  at  least 
portions  of  the  foreign  aid  program  are 
threatening  to  become  obsolescent,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  yet  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  drastic  action.  There  is  far 
more  danger  in  being  precipitate  than 
in  tolerating  temporarily  a  degree  of  ob¬ 
solescence.  I  think  we  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  mindful  of  the  Clay  Commit¬ 
tee’s  admonition  against  abrupt  cut¬ 
backs  in  the  program.  The  very  use  of 
the  term  “phasing  out”  should  inhibit 
any  hasty  dismantling  of  a  structure 
which — despite  its  shortcomings — has 
amply  served  the  national  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  urge  the 
administration  not  to  delay  embarking 
upon  a  full-scale  reexamination  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  requirements  before  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  which  is  approach¬ 
ing  at  alarming  speed. 

I  have  some  suggestions  of  my  own  to 
contribute  to  this  process.  But,  before 
giving  them,  I  must  emphasize  that 
these  are  strictly  my  personal  views.  I 
am  speaking  only  for  myself,  not  for 
other  committee  members.  The  report 
on  the  bill  speaks  for  the  committee. 

First,  I  believe  the  time  is  approaching 
when  we  should  separate  the  military 
component  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
from  the  economic  and  other  elements. 
Some  while  back,  we  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  procedure  whereby  the  for¬ 
eign  military  assistance  prorgam  was 
reviewed  in  competition  with  our  overall 
defense  expenditures.  There  has  long 
been  merit  in  the  more  fundamental  idea 
that  military  aid  should  be  removed  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  foreign  assistance  legis¬ 
lation.  I  think  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  past  has  been  reluctant 
to  approve  such  a  move,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  fears  that  the  military  program 
would  expand  if  considered  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  enormous  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  budget.  However,  I  am  now  com¬ 
ing  to  the  tentative  position  that  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  can  no  longer  afford 
to  carry  this  billion-dollar-plus  burden. 

My  second  point  has  to  do  with  the 
general  subject  of  development  loans  to 
the  newly  independent  countries  of  the 
world.  While  I  cannot  pretend  to  any 
gift  of  prophecy,  I  suspect  that  within  a 
relatively  short  period  we  shall  be  find¬ 
ing  that  a  substantial  number  of  under¬ 
developed  countries  will  be  unable  to 
service  or  utilize  efficiently  many  more 
large  capital  loans,  even  on  highly  flex- 
ble  terms.  Without  in  the  slightest  giv¬ 
ing  up  on  our  long-term  objective  of 
assisting  the  underdeveloped  nations 
toward  economic  growth  and  stability, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  new  tack  will  have 
to  be  taken  by  this  country.  I  believe  we 
should  reduce  substantially  our  bilateral 
development  loan  program,  and  look  in¬ 


creasingly  toward  the  international  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  for  the  provision  of 
capital  loans.  Such  a  change  should 
prove  an  inducement  to  other  countries 
to  increase  their  contributions  to  the 
international  institutions,  so  that  more 
funds  would  be  available  without  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

In  this  connection,  as  loans  become 
more  difficult  to  service,  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  repayment  diminishes,  there  will 
probably  be  an  even  greater  necessity  for 
close  scrutiny  of  the  underdeveloped 
economies.  A  good  deal  of  pressure  will 
have  to  be  asserted  in  the  direction  of 
lending  preconditions  involving  economic 
and  social  reforms  and  other  highly  un¬ 
popular  steps.  Our  interests  might  best 
be  served  by  letting  the  impersonal  and 
efficient  international  institutions  absorb 
the  resentment  which  inevitably  accom¬ 
panies  the  imposition  of  discipline,  while 
we  maintain  our  relationships  and  pur¬ 
sue  our  objectives  with  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  through  other  means. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  believe  we  would  do 
well  to  start  paying  much  more  attention 
to  the  International  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
men  Bank,  as  well  as  to  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Monetary  Fund. 

These  international  institutions  have 
now  had  sufficient  experience  so  that  I 
believe  we  can  judge  their  efficiency  with 
much  greater  assurance  than  we  could 
have  done  5  or  8  years  ago.  They  have 
performed  an  extraordinarily  fine  serv¬ 
ice.  Our  need  to  wait  for  the  results  to 
become  clearly  evident  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  suggestion  could  not 
have  been  made  with  any  assurance  a 
few  years  ago.  However,  in  view  of  their 
excellent  record,  I  think  the  time  has 
now  come  when  it  is  appropriate  to  give 
consideration  to  this  approach. 

My  third  point  grows  out  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  It  concerns  the  means 
through  which  we  maintain  our  relation¬ 
ships  and  our  presence  within  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  world.  Here,  I  think  we 
should  give  priority  attention  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  human  resources  which 
are  increasingly  being  seen  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  precursors  to  meaningful  economic 
development.  It  thus  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  maintain  technical  assistance 
programs  comparable  in  nature  to  those 
now  going  on,  but  at  reduced  levels.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  preserve  and 
give  even  more  weight  to  the  various 
methods  of  providing  educational  assist¬ 
ance.  Along  with  these  two  programs,  I 
believe  we  can  also  rely  upon  the  Peace 
Corps  and  our  Public  Law  480  programs 
to  give  evidence  of  our  interest,  to  estab¬ 
lish  our  presence,  and  to  preserve  a  de¬ 
gree  of  influence  over  developments  in 
the  newly  independent  areas. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  should  provide  the 
President  with  a  sizable  contingency 
fund,  large  enough  to  give  him  the  ability 
to  act  with  maximum  effect  in  a  critical 
situation,  for  it  is  obvious  that  any  new 
approach  which  contemplates  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  supporting  assistance  and,  in 
time,  of  soft  develoment  loans  will  place 
heavy  pressures  on  the  administration 
charged  with  executing  such  an  ap¬ 
proach.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  these 
pressures  would  probably  be  severe  dui  - 
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ing  the  first  transitional  phase  of  any 
profound  overhauling  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  offered  these 
personal  and  very  general  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  future  in  any  dogmatic 
spirit  or  with  the  belief  that  they  will 
lead  to  a  solution  of  all  our  problems 
with  foreign  aid.  I  am  also  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  that  would  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  efforts  to  give  effect  to  such 
recommendations.  However,  I  firmly 
believe  that  some  such  guidelines  as 
these  are  prerequisites  to  a  meaningful 
and  fruitful  change  in  our  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  program,  and  I  believe  such  a 
change  must  take  place  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  confront  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  as  it  stands.  I  think 
that  our  total  congressional  experience 
with  the  program  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  we  cannot  tear  up  the  blue¬ 
prints  before  us  and  create  a  new  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  believe  we  might  seriously 
jeopardize  the  national  security  if  we 
we  to  slash  deeply  at  the  bill  without 
reference  to  the  existing  framework, 
obligations,  and  objectives.  There  is  al¬ 
so  the  compelling  fact  that  substantial 
changes  in  the  aid  program  have  been 
made  in  recent  times;  and  further 
changes  have  been  carried  out,  conse¬ 
quent  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Clay  Committee,  which  we  have  followed 
closely.  I  am  personally  persuaded  that 
the  reduced  foreign  aid  program  in 
roughly  its  present  dimensions  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  necessary  element  in  our  na¬ 
tional  security.  As  such,  I  believe  it 
requires  our  support  and  final  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  normally 
given  to  employing  military  language  in 
describing  our  foreign  policy.  However, 
in  this  case  I  believe  we  are  now  on  the 
eve  of  marshaling  our  forces  for  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  problems  confronting  us 
in  a  very  fluid  period  of  world  affairs. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  commander 
worth  his  salt  would  pull  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  out  of  the  front  lines  in  making 
his  dispositions  for  a  new  assault.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  large-scale  departure 
from  our  present  foreign  aid  arrange¬ 
ments  at  this  time  would  pose  unaccept¬ 
able  risks  to  our  entire  foreign  policy 
position. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
starting  one  of  the  most  historic  debates 
that  has  occurred  in  my  time  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  foreign  aid  bill  which  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  is  not  only  a  hodgepodge  of 
meaningless  compromises;  it  is  also  a 
body  blow  to  the  most  vital  defense 
weapon  the  American  people  possess; 
namely,  their  own  economy. 

It  violates  the  oft-repeated  professings 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  we  support  freedom  around  the 
world,  and  oppose  tyranny  and  denial  of 
self-government. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
perpetuate  the  shocking  waste  and  gross 
inefficiency  which  for  years  have  charac¬ 
terized  the  administration  of  American 


foreign  aid,  both  military  and  economic. 
The  American  taxpayers  are  being 
“rooked”  by  our  worldwide-flung  give¬ 
away  foreign  aid  program.  They  should 
rise  up  and  hold  to  a  political  accounting 
any  Members  of  Congress  who  votes  for 
this  bill. 

This  bill  raises  such  serious  monetary 
and  foreign  policy  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  that  it 
must  be  debated  in  great  detail,  section 
by  section  and  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
The  welfare  of  our  country  calls  for  its 
rewriting  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  apologists  for  the  bill  in  commit¬ 
tee  have  given  to  the  American  people, 
in  their  committee  report,  a  great  deal 
of  language  about  the  need  for  future 
changes  in  our  foreign  aid  program.  But 
it  has  not  produced  those  changes;  as 
usual  it  has  expressed  pious  hopes  that 
the  administrators  of  the  program  will 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  foreign 
aid  sometime  in  the  future.  This  is  the 
same  old  snow  job  that  the  committee 
for  some  years  past  has  got  away  with. 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  this  year. 

UNFULFILLED  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CHANGES 

Most  of  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill  is  a  description  of  its  provisions.  But 
in  three  pages  of  “Committee  Com¬ 
ments”  there  are  briefly  put  down  the 
many  criticisms  of  foreign  aid  that  were 
so  strongly  expressed  in  executive  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  committee. 

When  Members  of  the  Senate  are  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  high  post  of  membership  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  they 
should  be  expected  to  have  some  measure 
of  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
Their  convictions  are  outlined  on  pages 
4,  5,  and  6  of  the  committee  report;  but 
the  committee  has  failed  miserably  to  do 
its  duty  of  writing  those  convictions  into 
amendments  recommended  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

What  we  have  instead  is  a  series  of 
committee  amendments  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  another  year  of  bloated,  wasteful, 
uneconomic,  and  in  many  ways  danger¬ 
ous,  American  foreign  aid.  Almost  every 
member  of  the  committee  has  expressed 
the  view  that  some  part  of  the  aid  policy 
should  be  drastically  changed.  If  the 
committee  was  unable  to  agree  on  what 
those  changes  should  be,  it  should  at 
at  least  have  reduced  the  amounts  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure. 

But  it  did  not  even  do  that.  Instead,  it 
reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with 
amendments  that  would  make  it  one  of 
the  largest  foreign  aid  .programs  since 
1954. 

At  the  very  opening  of  its  “Committee 
Comments”  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  seeks  to  disown  responsibility  for 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  even  though  it  is  also 
recommending  that  $4.2  billion  be  spent 
on  it.  The  committee  report  states: 

To  a  limited  extent,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  depends  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

I  pause  to  point  out  that  Congress  is 
rarely  so  self-effacing,  and  it  surely 
would  not  be  in  this  case  were  it  not  for 
the  general  and  well-known  uprising 
against  foreign  aid  that  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country. 

But  the  committee  continues: 


Beyond  the  necessarily  broad  specifications 
of  the  law  the  success  of  the  program  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  skill  and  sophistication,  the 
judgment  and  farsightedness  of  those  in  the 
executive  branch  who  administer  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  respect  the  enactment  of  the 
annual  foreign  aid  bill  is  an  act  of  faith  in 
the  wisdom  of  its  executors. 

There  is  the  greatest  instance  of  legis¬ 
lative  buckpassing  and  irresponsibility 
that  I  have  witnessed  in  19  years  in  the 
Senate.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  in  those  words  is  washing  its  hands 
of  responsibility  for  foreign  aid,  except 
of  course,  for  its  endorsement  of  $4.2  bil¬ 
lion  to  be  spent  on  it. 

The  Constitution  does  not  place  Con¬ 
gress,  nor  the  Senate,  nor  even  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  perform  acts  of  faith  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.  If  that  is  all  we  are  going 
to  do  here  with  this  foreign  aid  bill,  then 
we  might  better  merely  turn  all  the 
pursestrings  over  to  our  friends  down¬ 
town,  and  go  home.  We  are  doing  no 
good  here  at  all  if  we  only  perform  acts 
of  faith  by  giving  administrators  what 
they  want  to  spend  how  they  please, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  profess  to  op¬ 
pose  much  of  what  is  being  done  with  the 
money. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  am  ashamed  of  those  words 
in  the  committee  report.  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  slough  off  my  responsibilities  that 
way.  The  success  or  failure  of  foreign 
aid  and  the  foreign  policies  it  is  designed 
to  achieve  depends  far  more  -upon  the 
skill,  sophistication,  judgment,  and  far¬ 
sightedness  of  the  Congress  than  it  does 
upon  all  these  qualities  in  its  adminis¬ 
trators.  That  foreign  aid  has  been  much 
of  a  failure  as  it  has  is  really  the  fault 
of  Congress.  It  is  our  fault  because  we 
have  not  done  nearly  enough  nor  gone 
nearly  far  enough  to  set  forth  the  spe¬ 
cific  policies  to  govern  its  administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  we  in  Congress  who  provide 
the  money;  therefore,  it  is  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  who  must  set  forth  the  way  Federal 
funds  are  to  be  spent. 

We  cannot  avoid  being  held  to  account 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  foreign  aid, 
even  if  we  do  adopt  the  practice  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  de¬ 
cline  to  take  a  hand  in  correcting  the 
abuses  and  mistakes  we  know  to  exist. 

The  committee  report  declares  its  dis¬ 
appointments  in  certain  aspects  of  the 
program.  It  states: 

There  have  been  instances  of  failure  and 
inefficiency  in  the  field,  administrative  and 
organization  shortcomings,  imbalances  in 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  aid  extended  to 
certain  countries,  overgenerosity  to  some  re¬ 
cipients  and  the  neglect  of  other,  more  de¬ 
serving  recipients,  the  proliferation  of  aid 
programs — especially  military  aid  programs — 
to  an  ever  growing  number  of  countries,  and 
inexplicable  delays  in  terminating  assistance 
to  countries  which  no  longer  need  it  or  which 
have  failed  to  make  productive  use  of  it. 

I  think  that  is  a  serious  indictment  of 
foreign  aid.  Yet  Senators  will  find 
not  one  ironclad  legislative  proposal  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  failures.  The  only  major 
recommendation  of  the  committee  is  for 
more  money  than  was  used  last  year. 

The  report  states: 

The  committee  is  less  impressed  with  the 
case  made  by  the  executive  branch  for  the 
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maintenance  of  U.S.  aid  programs,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  in  virtually  every  underdeveloped 
country  in  the  free  world  and  in  a  few  de¬ 
veloped  or  relatively  developed  countries. 

But  Senators  will  search  in  vain  for 
any  language  proposed  by  the  committee 
to  correct  this  condition. 

And  again  the  report  states: 

The  committee  sees  little  merit  in  aid 
programs  whose  sole  or  major  justification 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  U.S.  “presence”  or 
the  demonstration  of  U.S.  “interest.” 

After  seeing  little  merit  in  such  aid, 
the  committee  might  be  expected  to  put 
a  stop  to  it,  but  no  such  thing.  This  re¬ 
port  is  an  advisory  opinion,  not  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  carrying  out  one  of  the  biggest 
expenditures  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Again  the  committee  report  states: 

It  (the  committee)  is  equally  unenthusi- 
astic  about  aid  programs,  both  military  and 
economic,  whose  major  purpose  is  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  Soviet  bloc  aid. 

But  the  committee  does  not  stop  such 
aid. 

Another  committee  conclusion  is  that 
aid  extended  through  multilateral  or¬ 
ganizations  is  often  more  effective  than 
bilateral  aid  because  they  can  insist 
upon  more  conditions.  But  all  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  do  is  ask  the  administration 
to  give  “careful  consideration”  to  using 
the  authority  in  section  205  whereby  up 
to  10  percent  of  development  loan  funds 
may  be  lent  to  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Association  for  relending. 

Some  of  the  committee’s  comments 
are  directed  to  a  justification  of  aid.  It 
found  some  “significant  improvements” 
in  recent  years,  primarily  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  aid  in  certain  countries. 

But  the  important  finding  was — 

The  committee  believes  that  major  changes 
remain  to  be  made  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

Why  did  the  committee  not  make 
them?  That  is  the  question  that  the  re¬ 
port  raises. 

Continuing,  the  committee  report 
states : 

In  fact,  the  committee  gave  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  an  amendment  which  would 
have  terminated  the  program  in  its  present 
form  June  30,  1965,  so  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  could  consider  a 
major  reorganization  and  reorientation  of 
the  program  prior  to  that  date.  The  commit¬ 
tee  refrained  from  adopting  this  amendment 
in  the  expectation,  which  it  hopes  will  not 
prove  unjustified,  that  the  administration 
will  submit  a  fiscal  year  1965  program  to 
Congress  which  has  been  revamped  in  major 
respects. 

That  is  a  nice  expectation.  That  is  an 
elegant  form  of  “passing  the  buck.”  The 
way  to  revamp  foreign  aid  is  to  revamp 
it.  I  am  not  too  modest  to  point  out 
that  the  amendment  to  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  referred  is  my  own.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following: 

“Sec.  302.  Chapter  I  of  part  III  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 


“  ‘Sec.  620.  (a)  Prohibition  on  Furnish¬ 
ing  op  Assistance  Subsequent  to  June  30, 
1965. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area 
(or  enterprise  therein)  subsequent  to  June 
30,  1965  unless — 

“  ‘(1)  Such  country  or  area  has  requested 
such  assistance  and  can  show  that  it  is  pur¬ 
suing  the  following  economic,  political,  and 
military  policies: 

'“(A)  That  it  (i)  is  seriously  and  continu¬ 
ously  engaged  in  measures  of  helf-help,  (ii) 
has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  its 
own  private  capital  resources  will  be  utilized 
within  its  own  country  or  area,  (iii)  will  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  sector  of  its  own  economy,  (iv)  has 
taken  adequate  steps,  where  appropriate  and 
necessary,  to  bring  about  reforms  in  such 
fields  as  land  distribution  and  taxation  to 
enable  its  people  fairly  to  share  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  its  development,  and  that  the  project 
or  program  for  which  economic  aid  is  re¬ 
quested  will  contribute  to  the  economic  or 
social  development  of  the  country; 

“  ‘(B)  That  it  is  promoting  the  maximum 
amount  of  Individual  freedom  and  is  en¬ 
couraging  its  people  freely  to  choose  their 
own  government; 

“  ‘(C)  That  it  seeks  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  only  such  military  force  as  may  be 
adequate  to  prevent  the  internal  overthrow 
of  an  elected  government  or  to  deter  threat¬ 
ened  external  Communist  attack; 

“  ‘(2)  The  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is 
required  by  an  irrevocable  commitment 
made,  or  contractual  obligation  incurred, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec¬ 
tion;  or 

“‘(3)  In  case  of  any  such  assistance  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  form  of  loans,  the  interest  rate 
thereon  is  not  less  than  the  average  rate 
payable  on  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities. 

“‘(b)  The  total  number  of  countries  or 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
subsequent  to  June  30,  1965,  shall  not  exceed 
fifty.’  ” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  be  a  revamp¬ 
ing  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  think 
it  would  meet  just  about  all  the  com¬ 
plaints  the  committee  makes  about  for¬ 
eign  aid,  except  the  complaint  that  not 
enough  of  our  loan  money  is  being  chan¬ 
neled  through  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  would  limit  the  number  of 
countries  receiving  aid  to  50  and  would 
require  them  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  the  project,  to  show  that  their  own 
capital  was  being  usefully  employed  at 
home,  show  that  it  is  taking  steps  to 
enable  its  people  to  join  in  economic 
progress,  and  show  that  it  is  not  divert¬ 
ing  resources  into  military  adventures 
against  its  neighbors. 

Some  differences  of  opinion  might  be 
expressed  within  the  committee  as  to 
the  number  of  countries  we  are  aiding 
at  the  present  time.  The  figure  of  107 
has  been  discussed  repeatedly  in  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  but,  depending  upon  how 
one  would  define  “foreign  aid,”  it  is 
somewhere  between  90  and  107.  But 
90  is  too  many;  80  is  too  many;  70  is 
too  many.  In  my  opinion  we  cannot 
justify  more  than  50.  It  is  important 
to  place  the  foreign  aid  program  on  such 
a  footing  that  applicants  come  to  us, 
and  that  we  lay  down  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  must  be  met  before 
we  will  spend  the  taxpayers’  dollars  for 
foreign  aid  in  any  country.  The  tax¬ 
payers  are  entitled  to  that  protection. 


One  of  the  major  criticisms  I  have 
against  this  aid  bill  is  that  Congress 
would  fail,  once  more,  to  protect  the 
legitimate  rights  of  taxpayers  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  wise  and  efficient  expenditure 
of  their  money.  It  was  the  clear  duty 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  this 
year,  and  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  Con¬ 
gress  now,  to  revamp  the  foreign  aid 
program  so  that  the  interests  of  tax¬ 
payers  will  be  better  protected  than  they 
will  be  if  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
committee  should  become  law. 

It  was  said  in  the  committee  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator,  in  his  examination 
of  various  administration  witnesses,  that 
there  are  only  eight  countries  this  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  that  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  some  form  of  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States.  I  paraphrase  him,  but 
I  believe  accurately — and  good  naturedly, 
because  he  spoke  good  naturedly — when 
I  say  that  he  said  on  one  occasion,  “I 
am  rather  sure  that  if  we  do  not  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  they  will  be  getting  it  in 
another  year.” 

For  years  we  have  been  handing  out 
the  taxpayers’  money  as  though  it  were 
only  paper,  instead  of  hard,  cold,  legal 
tender,  and  in  many  instances  not  get¬ 
ting  a  decent  return  on  the  money,  but 
actually  making  things  worse  instead  of 
better.  It  has  been  said  many  times 
that  we  do  not  buy  friends  with  huge 
money  gifts.  Instead,  we  buy  suspicion, 
distrust,  and  eventually  enmity. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  tell 
us  to  our  faces,  when  we  engage  in  seri¬ 
ous  conversation  with  them,  “We  do  not 
understand.  We  do  not  understand 
what  you  are  hoping  to  get  out  of  this.” 
They  do  not  realize  that  we  believe  in 
freedom,  that  we  have  been  trying,  on 
the  basis  of  a  dedicated  interest  in  free¬ 
dom,  to  really  make  them  free.  How¬ 
ever,  in  instance  after  instance  we  have 
not  been  doing  it  effectively  or  effi¬ 
ciently;  so  we  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
good  will. 

Then,  too,  they  do  not  understand 
our  professions  about  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram — many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  loaned  at  three-quarters  of  1  per¬ 
cent  interest,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether 
.the  interest  covers  the  carrying  cost  of 
the  so-called  “loan,”  along  with  the  10- 
year  grace  period — when  some  of  our 
allies  make  loans  not  at  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  interest  but  at  5  or  6  percent. 

The  Communist  bloc  Nations,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  of  their  loans,  likewise 
charge  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  saying,  “Enough  is  enough.  We  have 
had  it.”  The  time  has  come  to  revamp 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  or  is  it  not 
true  that  Russia  in  its  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  provides  loans  at  a  low  interest 
rate,  sometimes  at  2  percent,  sometimes 
less? 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  recall  the  evidence 
before  our  committee,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  great  variation  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  Some  of  her  interest  rates  go 
up  to  5  percent  and  6  percent. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  they  do  have 
some  interest  rates  which  are  very  low? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  perhaps 
some  Communist  countries  give  money 
for  nothing.  That  would  not  be  a  per¬ 
suasive  argument  with  me  that  we  should 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 
I  am  only  trying  to  develop  the  facts 
so  that  I  can  understand  the  situation. 
The  Senator  makes  a  strong  argument, 
which  appeals  to  me  very  much,  and  I 
wish  to  know  what  the  facts  are.  Is  it 
also  true  that  the  provision  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  this  year  is  somewhat  more 
strict  than  the  provision  of  last  year, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  provide  for  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  interest  for  a  5-year 
period? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Which  was  opposed  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  no  payment 
on  the  principal  in  the  first  5  years? 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  some  modification 
of  it  over  the  10-year  grace  period.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  testified  against  any 
change  in  interest  rates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
some  of  this  money  is  reloaned  to  per¬ 
sons  within  the  country  at  higher  in¬ 
terest  rates? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  record  is 
a  little  fuzzy  on  that  point.  I  am  not 
asking  for  a  higher  interest  rate  because 
the  money  may  be  reloaned.  I  am  not 
going  to  interfere  with  rights  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  once  a  country  gets  the  money. 

1  merely  say  we  have  a  duty  to  determine 
the  terms  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  receive  the  money. 

As  this  debate  continues  in  the  next 

2  or  3  weeks,  there  will  be  a  considerably 
detailed  discussion  of  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
amount  to  an  attempt  on  our  part  to 
intervene  economically  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

I  am  as  much  opposed  to  that  as  I  am 
to  military  intervention,  but  I  strongly 
support  our  laying  down  the  terms  and 
conditions  that  applicants  must  meet  to 
get  a  loan,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  I  have  had  the  experience  of 
going  through.  I  will  strike  out  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
because  perhaps  he  has  not  had  to  do 
this,  but  over  the  years  I  have  had  to 
meet  terms  and  conditions  as  I  have 
tried  to  get  loans.  I  have  either  met 
them  or  I  have  not  received  the  loans. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  only 
one  aspect,  but  this  aspect  involves  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  revamp  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  been  applied  in  the  past 
and  are  still  being  applied  by  the  State 
Department  in  making  funds  available 
to  the  recipients  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Senator 
made  any  calculation  of  the  degree  of 
the  subsidy  involved?  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Government  pays  4 
percent  on  its  money  at  the  present 
time - 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  4 
percent  yet.  I  think  it  is  3 -point  some¬ 
thing. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  close  to  4  per¬ 
cent.  It  depends  on  the  period  of  the 
loan.  Certainly,  30-  or  35-year  money 
comes  close  to  4  percent.  Possibly  it 
would  be  more. 

At  any  rate,  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  whether  there  is  any  arithmetical 
analysis  of  what  such  loans  amount  to 
in  terms  of  subsidy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  have  those  fig¬ 
ures,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Such  figures  would 
be  interesting.  In  looking  at  such  loans, 
if  a  program  involves  repayment  over 
many  years,  the  interest  costs  are  often 
startlingly  high. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  why  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  have  required  a  revamping  of  the 
fiscal  policies  we  are  to  follow  in  our 
relations  with  applicants.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted,  at  the  end  of  1965, 
an  applicant  would  have  to  follow  those 
procedures  if  he  sought  a  loan  or  a 
grant. 

Let  me  say  again,  because  the  issue 
will  arise  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  that  I  am  not  seeking  an 
end  to  grants.  I  am  seeking  an  end  to 
most  of  them.  I  am  seeking  to  change 
the  ratio  of  grants  to  loans,  so  that  the 
major  expenditures  will  be  in  the  form 
of  loans  and  not  grants. 

In  the  early  1950’s,  when  foreign  aid 
appropriations  were  at  their  peak,  the 
ratio  of  grants  to  loans  was  about  94 
to  6  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ninety-four  percent 
grant  money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ninety-four  percent 
grant  money. 

The  figures  may  be  off  a  percentage 
point  or  2,  but  in  recent  years  they  have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  or  64  per¬ 
cent  grants,  and  the  rest  in  loans.  The 
ratio  should  be  reversed.  We  should  give 
consideration  to  whether  or  not  we  could 
have  a  good  foreign  aid  program  with  75 
percent  loans  and  25  percent  grants. 

There  will  have  to  be  various  grant 
programs  for  such  humanitarian  pur¬ 
poses  as  food  for  the  starving,  malaria 
control,  assistance  for  education,  and  all 
such  programs  that  go  specifically  to  the 
protection  of  human  values.  This  great 
humanitarian  Nation  is  not  going  to  stop 
carrying  out  moral  principles.  We  have 
been  providing  grants  for  services  which 
ought  to  be  based  on  loans,  instead  of 
grants. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Merely  for  the 
Record — I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
Senator’s  argument — there  was  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  hearing  relating  to  this 
point.  I  think  the  Senator  said  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  were  for  grants. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Last  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  testimony  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  House  hearings  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  point.  Mr.  Bell  was  testifying: 

Mr.  Berry.  With  regard  to  our  aid,  which 
is  nearly  in  the  form  of  loans,  now,  Isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  the  figure  is  over  60 
percent,  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Berry.  In  the  form  of  loans? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Berry.  On  the  other  40  percent - 


Mr.  Bell.  A  large  part  of  the  other  40  per¬ 
cent  is  the  technical  assistance  which  we 
give,  in  which  we  provide  technicians.  We 
pay  their  salaries  and  travel  expenses  and 
so  on. 

I  point  out  that  much  of  that  grant 
goes  to  international  agencies,  such  as 
UNICEF,  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  but  the  figures  the 
Senator  has  just  pointed  out  were  chal¬ 
lenged.  Mr.  Bell’s  figures  were  chal¬ 
lenged  from  the  standpoint  of  defini¬ 
tion.  What  he  calls  loans,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  are  not  loans  at  all.  They 
are  huge  subsidies.  Merely  saying  that 
something  is  a  loan  does  not  make  it  a 
loan.  In  my  judgment,  a  so-called  loan 
at  three-quarters  of  1  percent,  with  a 
10-year  grace  period,  is  not  a  loan  at 
all.  Mr.  Bell  can  call  it  a  loan,  but  if 
anything  is  collected,  all  that  is  col¬ 
lected  is  a  part  of  the  service  charge  for 
shuffling  the  papers  in  connection  with 
that  grant. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  problem  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  foreign  aid  program. 
There  is  a  pattern  of  dogmas;  and  there 
are  many  people  in  the  Department 
swallowing  those  dogmas.  When  Mr. 
Bell  takes  the  witness  stand  and  says 
the  transactions  are  loans,  it  does  not 
make  them  loans.  He  should  show  what 
the  taxpayer  gets  out  of  it.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  very  much. 

I  also  point  out  that  he  was  talking 
about  economic  aid,  not  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  a  whole.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Take  a  look  at  military 
aid,  to  the  tune  of  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  The  overwhelming 
percentage  is  grant,  not  loan.  The  over¬ 
all  foreign  aid  program  is  still  substan¬ 
tially  a  grant  program,  and  not  a  loan 
program.  Take  a  look  at  the  definition 
and  then  determine  what  it  costs  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
taken  the  position  that  we  recognize  the 
necessity  for  a  substantial  grant  pro¬ 
gram,  but  that  the  grant  program  has 
been  too  big  in  the  past  and  should  be 
reduced. 

Does  the  Senator  also  argue  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  the  ef- 
fectivenss  of  this  money,  it  is  likely  to 
be  used  more  efficiently  and  honestly  if 
there  is  a  loan  program — a  fairly  hard- 
headed  loan  program — under  which  peo¬ 
ple  are  required  to  account  for  the  money 
and  make  some  kind  of  program  and 
plans  for  repaying  the  money? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  if  they  are  able 
to  secure  funds  only  if  they  find  there 
is  a  sound,  workable,  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  available? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
position  I  take.  I  shall  detail  that  theme 
in  subsequent  speeches.  Suffice  it  to  say 
now  that  I  favor  loans  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid.  I  think  the  administration 
of  these  loans  ought  to  be  handled 
through  lending  agencies  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  of  which  I  have 
always  been  an  ardent  advocate,  and 
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other  lending  agencies  that  may  be 
created. 

I  am  also  a  project-by-project  man 
and  a  govemment-by-government  man. 
I  look  askance  at  a  system  under  which 
the  U.S.  Government  hands  over  money 
to  government  X,  for  example.  I  want 
to  see  a  revamping  of  our  program  so 
that  if  a  country  wants  a  railroad,  a  road, 
or  a  harbor,  the  country  makes  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  loan  in  relation  to  that  proj  - 
ect,  and  the  money  is  not  merely  handed 
over,  but  will  be  made  available  as  prog¬ 
ress  is  made  on  the  construction  of  these 
projects. 

We  have  had  pretty  good  experience 
as  to  how  the  program  works  in  this 
country,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree. 

Is  it  not  true  that  less  graft  and  dis¬ 
honesty  may  result  where  that  kind  of 
arrangement  is  in  effect?  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  many  countries  there  must 
be  grant  programs,  because  it  is  the  only 
kind  they  can  have. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  raise  my 
right  hand  and  swear  and  take  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  and  give  proof  of  a  great  deal 
of  graft  and  dishonesty.  It  has  not  been 
in  my  province  in  investigations  to  seek 
such  evidence. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  I  can  give  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  what  has  been  reported  to  us,  even 
by  Government  witnesses,  from  time  to 
time,  as  well  as  by  other  qualified  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  had  sad  experiences  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  connection 
with  governmental  dishonesty,  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  graft.  Therefore,  I  give  my 
impression  as  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  there  has  been  entirely  too 
much  of  it,  and  we  will  not  stop  it  until 
we  revamp  the  terms  and  conditions  and 
policies  which  shall  prevail  in  connection 
with  making  American  taxpayer  money 
available  for  the  so-called  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  made  an  excellent  answer.  I 
should  like  to  modify  the  implications  of 
my  question  by  agreeing  that  there  has 
probably  not  been  a  great  amount  of 
graft  or  stealing.  There  has  been  some, 
and  it  has  been  proved  or  stipulated  by 
authorities,  but  there  has  not  been  very 
much.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  has 
been  a  great  amount  of  waste  and  inef¬ 
ficiency  in  connection  with  projects 
which  have  not  worked  out,  projects 
which  were  not  needed,  and  which,  on 
the  basis  of  careful  analysis  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  never  been  made  if  they  had 
been  required  to  be  made  on  a  hard- 
headed  loan  basis. 

I  find  the  Senator’s  argument  persua¬ 
sive,  and  I  am  delighted  that  he  has 
made  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  from  Oregon  resumes 
his  prepared  speech,  will  he  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  Senator  explain 
his  point  of  view  on  the  bill.  However, 
to  say  that  loans  are  not  loans  com¬ 


pletely  negates  the  idea  of  an  under¬ 
standing  or  explanation  of  the  situation. 
The  Senator  says  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bell 
or  the  administration  calls  them  loans 
does  not  make  them  loans.  I  agree. 
Even  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  says 
something,  his  saying  it  does  not  make 
it  so.  However,  what  are  the  facts?  The 
facts  are  that  as  to  the  loans,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  repayable,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  interest  is  collected  on  them.  The 
Senator  says  that  a  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  interest  rate  does  not  make  a 
loan  a  loan.  I  do  not  know,  then,  what 
a  loan  is.  If  there  is  an  undertaking  to 
repay  the  principal  on  a  certain  date,  I 
do  not  understand  that  that  is  not  a  loan. 
It  is  not  a  bankable  loan.  It  was  not  set 
up  in  order  to  make  money.  It  was  never 
intended  to  be,  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
do  not  pretend  it  to  be,  and  no  one  else 
does. 

It  is  not  like  loans  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment.  They  are  not  set  up  in  that 
fashion.  However,  they  are  loans,  as 
distinguished  from  the  grants  that  were 
made  under  the  Marshall  plan,  when 
there  was  no  expectation  of  having  a 
repayment  of  the  principal. 

If  all  that  the  Senator  is  arguing  is 
that  the  interest  rate  is  too  low,  that  is 
another  matter.  However,  when  the 
Senator  says  that  calling  them  loans  does 
not  make  them  loans,  I  become  com¬ 
pletely  lost.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  enlighten  the  public  by  that  kind 
of  argument.  What  does  the  Senator 
call  an  undertaking  by  a  company  in 
South  America  or  elsewhere  to  pay  back 
an  amount  of  money  in  35  years  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest?  What  does  the  Senator 
call  it,  if  it  is  not  a  loan? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill — H.R.  6500 — to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili¬ 
tary  installations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Vinson,  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Hebert,  Mr.  Arends, 
Mr.  Norblad,  and  Mr.  Bates  were  ap¬ 
pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution — 
House  Joint  Resolution  782 — making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill — H.R.  7885 — to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  if  the  message  from  the  House  on 
continuing  appropriations  applies  to  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Is  that  what  the 
message  refers  to? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  understand  that  the 
Senator’s  inquiry  is  a  proper  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr,  MORSE.  If  it  were,  it  could  not 
come  at  a  more  auspicious  time,  and 
could  not  be  a  better  example  of  serving 
notice  on  the  American  people  that  they 
had  better  direct  all  their  attention  for 
the  time  being  upon  the  politicians  whom 
they  have  elected  to  Congress,  to  hold 
them  to  an  accounting  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  will  support  this  continuing 
waste  of  taxpayer  money. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  a  moment, 
but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  not  agree  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  stop  adopting 
continuing  resolutions  and  get  busy  on 
deciding  whether  we  shall  pass  appro¬ 
priation  bills. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  that  we  are 
overworking  the  continuing  resolution 
procedure  and  postponing  the  facing  of 
issues. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  American  people 
ought  to  be  told  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
a  foreign  aid  bill  until  next  February, 
it  will  not  have  any  detrimental  effect 
on  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  whole  field  of  foreign  policy. 

The  matter  can  go  over  until  the  en¬ 
tire  bill  is  revamped.  The  idea  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  mad  emergency  situa¬ 
tion  requiring  immediate  legislation  is 
an  old  game.  The  American  people 
should  prepare  for  a  great  barrage  of 
scarecrow  headlines  about  crisis  after 
crisis,  and  as  to  what  will  happen  unless 
Congress  passes  the  foreign  aid  bill  de¬ 
manded  by  the  administration.  I  have 
seen  that  happen  year  after  year.  There 
is  a  terrific  lobby  that  will  waste  a  great 
amount  of  paper  designed  to  scare  the 
American  people  into  bringing  pressure 
upon  those  of  us  who  will  not  knuckle 
under  and  agree  with  the  Pentagon,  the 
State  Department,  the  CIA,  and  the 
White  House.  The  American  people 
should  get  ready  for  it.  It  will  be  a 
terrific  campaign. 

Now  I  wish  to  reply  to  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas.  I  do  not  believe  I  need 
tell  him  that  I  am  pained  to  find  myself 
in  such  complete  disagreement  with  him 
on  the  pending  bill,  because  usually  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I  are  not  in 
disagreement.  I  shall  later,  in  my  manu¬ 
script  show  that  I  am  not  raising  any 
question  as  to  the  sincerity,  loyalty,  or 
dedication  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 
I  merely  cannot  understand  their  lapse 
of  good  judgment.  I  believe  they  are 
completely  wrong.  That  is  why  I  am 
not  a  party  to  their  proposal  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  pending  bill. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  argument  that 
merely  calling  something  a  loan  does 
not  make  it  a  loan.  I  wish  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  my  fear.  He 
should  prepare  for  the  fact  that  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  such 
loans  will  never  be  collected,  and  no  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  will  ever  be  made  to  collect 
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them.  I  am  not  interested  in  what  label 
is  put  on  the  so-called  loans.  The  fact 
is  that  in  my  judgment  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  so-called  loans  will  never  be 
paid  back.  One  excuse  after  another 
will  be  given  for  not  pressing  a  poor 
country,  to  collect  the  loan,  because  of 
a  crisis  that  has  arisen  in  that  country. 

The  fact  that  we  put  the  label  “loan” 
on  it  does  not  make  it  a  loan;  nor  does 
it  mean  that  the  taxpayers  will  ever  get 
any  of  the  money  back. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  say: 

Specifically,  the  Committee  believes  that 
countries  which  can  take  care  of  themselves 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  program,  that 
even  more  selectivity  among  countries 
should  be  introduced,  and  that  prompt  and 
serious-  consideration  should  be  given  to  a 
greatly  increased  utilization  of  multilateral 
agencies,  such  as  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  its 
subsidiaries,  notably  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Association. 

When  a  congressional  committee  re¬ 
ports  such  a  belief,  it  surely  owes  a  duty 
to  Congress  and  to  the  American  people 
to  act  on  those  beliefs. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to 
make  clear  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  it  has  had  enough  of  its 
promises,  and  that  it  is  going  to  rewrite 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate  that  within 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  there  is 
far  from  unanimity  on  the  bill.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  usual  legislative  rationaliza¬ 
tions  that  so  frequently  rear  their  heads 
in  committees  at  the  time  of  the  mark¬ 
up  of  major  legislation  were  urged  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  again 
this  year  and  produced  this  unsound  bill. 

Every  Senator  knows  the  line  of  ra¬ 
tionalization  to  which  I  refer.  The  argu¬ 
ments  always  are  about  like  this: 

The  House  has  already  reported  a  bill  with 
a  much  smaller  amount.  Therefore,  we  must 
recommend  a  bill  with  really  more  than  we 
think  should  pass,  in  order  to  compromise 
with  the  House  in  conference. 

As  I  have  always  said  to  the  Senate, 
such  a  rationalization  is  nothing  but  in¬ 
tellectual  dishonesty.  It  is  a  form  of  de¬ 
ception.  It  is  not  good  faith  conduct. 

Senate  committees  owe  the  obligation 
to  the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
to  report  the  Senate  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  that  they  believe  to  be  sound,  not 
unsound,  and  authorization  requests 
that  they  believe  to  be  justified,  not  ex¬ 
cessive. 

Senate  committees  cannot  justify  rec¬ 
ommending  legislation  that  they  know 
contains  many  bad  features,  but  which 
is  being  sent  to  the  Senate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  legislative  jockeying  with  the 
House.  When  a  committee  acts  on  that 
premise,  one  never  can  be  sure  how  much 
jockeying  is  going  on  among  Members 
within  the  committee  itself,  in  order  to 
get  other  Members  to  support  the  com¬ 
promising  technique  and,  thereby,  report 
to  the  Senate  sections  of  a  bill  that  some 
members  of  the  committee  hope  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  bill.  The  arguments  of  ex¬ 
pedience  are  used  in  committee  to  seduce 
others  to  vote  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  on  the  basis  of  the  rationalization 
that  the  section  will  be  dropped  out  in 
conference  anyway. 


Time  and  time  again  in  my  years  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  seen  bills  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  sections  that 
have  been  adopted  in  committee  on  the 
basis  of  such  motivations,  only  to  find 
that  they  remained  in  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  remained  in  the 
bill  after  conference.  The  Senate  as  a 
whole  should  rebel  against  this  type  of 
committee  markup  action.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  foreign  aid  bill  is  honeycombed 
with  such  action. 

A  second  argument  made  within  a 
committee  is  that  Senators  should  agree 
to  report  a  bill  even  though  they  disagree 
with  many  parts  of  it,  because  they  can 
reserve  the  right  to  offer  amendments 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Of  course, 
as  we  all  know,  every  Senator  has  that 
right  anyway,  but  he  should  never  lend 
himself  to  voting  to  report  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  when  he  knows  that  there  are 
in  the  bill  major  features  with  which  he 
does  not  agree.  If  Senators  would  stop 
the  practice  of  agreeing  to  report  a  bill 
to  the  Senate  in  order  to  accommodate 
other  Senators  who  want  to  get  some  bill 
before  the  Senate,  and  instead  would 
insist  on  registering  their  vote  in  com¬ 
mittee  against  the  bill,  a  reform  would 
be  brought  about  that  would  do  more 
to  improve  the  legislative  process  in  the 
Senate  than  all  the  other  Senate  reforms 
that  are  being  proposed  these  days. 

The  place  where  a  serious  breakdown 
occurs  in  the  legislative  process  of  the 
Senate  is  within  the  committees  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  time  of  the  markup  of  bills. 
It  is  there  that  the  bad  compromises 
are  agreed  to,  and  many  Senators  who 
enter  into  those  compromises  try  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  a  vote  to  report  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  with  the  unsound  argument  that 
they  reserved  the  right  to  support  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  They  cannot  justify  shuffling  off 
their  legislative  responsibilities  that  way. 
They  owe  it  to  their  constituents  to  vote 
against  any  bill  in  committee  that,  in 
their  judgment,  contains  major  defects. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  if  every  Senator 
would  take  that  position  the  legislative 
process  would  bog  down  and  little  or  no 
legislation  would  be  reported  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  That  argument  is  nonsense.  To 
the  contrary,  if  Senators  would  stop 
passing  the  legislative  buck  in  committee 
at  the  time  of  the  markup  of  a  bill  and  in¬ 
sist  that  only  bills  which  a  majority  of 
the  committee  believes  are  sound  shall 
be  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  quality  of  legislation  would  be  greatly 
improved. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
port  a  bill  to  the  Senate  with  a  favor¬ 
able  report.  If  a  committee  becomes 
deadlocked  over  an  item  in  a  bill,  it  can 
and  should  report  a  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  accompanied  by  an  ad¬ 
verse  report  of  the  committee.  In  my 
judgment,  that  is  the  kind  of  report 
that  should  have  accompanied  this  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  bill.  It  spent  a  long  time  on  the 
markup  of  the  bill.  There  was  much  op¬ 
position  within  the  committee  to  section 
after  section  of  the  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
the  bill  does  not,  in  fact,  represent  a 
consensus  of  approval  of  a  majority  of 


the  members  of  the  committee.  In¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  can  tell  us  how  much 
they  disagree  with  this  or  that  section 
of  the  bill.  But  the  committee  itself  did 
nothing  about  them.  At  the  very  least, 
the  committee  should  have  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  with  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  which  would  have  added  up  to  an 
adverse  report,  setting  forth  the  adverse 
opinions  of  committee  member  after 
committee  member,  totaling,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  well  over  a  majority,  to  various 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  bill  is  the  product 
of  many  powerful  pressures.  Some  of 
those  pressures  are  partisan. 

This  foreign  aid  bill,  even  with  such 
feeble  and  inadequate  changes  as  have 
been  made  in  committee,  is  still  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  foreign  aid  bill.  There 
are  those  partisans  who  seem  to  think 
that  unless  Democrats  go  along  with 
the  bill,  in  some  way,  somehow  they  will 
become  disloyal  to  the  administration 
and  the  Democratic  Party.  That  is  more 
nonsense. 

In  my  judgment,  each  of  us,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  our  party  responsibility,  owes 
the  obligation  to  our  constituents  to  ex¬ 
ercise  an  honest  independence  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
bill,  testing  the  bill  against  the  facts  as 
we  find  them:  and  by  where  the  public 
interest  lies.  Such  analysis  shows  that 
the  bill  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
taxpayers  and  of  the  country. 

The  bill  is  the  product  of  powerful  ad¬ 
ministration  lobbying.  The  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  Pentagon,  CIA,  AID,  the 
White  House,  business  groups,  and  labor 
unions  have  been  turning  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  heat  for  months,  seeking  to  ram  the 
major  features  of  the  bill  through  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  my  view  that  partisan  con¬ 
siderations  have  no  place  in  a  congres¬ 
sional  consideration  of  what  our  foreign 
aid  program  should  be. 

No  Democrat  can  justify  voting  for  the 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  party  loyalty 
calls  for  such  a  vote  because  it  is  an  ad¬ 
ministration  bill.  Rather,  party  loyalty 
calls  upon  him  to  vote  only  for  a  bill 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  his  country,  because  only  then 
will  the  bill  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
his  party. 

The  same  goes  for  the  Republicans.  No 
Republican  can  justify  voting  against 
this  bill  simply  because  its  main  features 
constitute  a  Democratic  administration 
bill.  He,  too,  has  the  same  obligation  to 
the  Republican  Party  of  voting  only  for 
a  bill  which,  in  his  opinion,  will  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  country,  because 
only  such  a  bill  would  be  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Republican  Party. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  we  who 
are  opposed  to  the  bill  will  bring  our 
case  against  the  bill  based  on  the  major 
premise  that  the  bill  is  against  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  many  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  issues. 

The  amendment  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  never  go  to  conference. 
The  bill  should  be  rewritten  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  Senate  acting  a 
a  committee  of  the  whole,  because,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
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lations  has  failed  the  Senate  in  report¬ 
ing  such  an  unsound  bill  to  the  Senate. 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  lobbies,  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  nongovernmental,  which 
have  been  flooding  the  country  with 
their  support  of  the  main  features  of  this 
bill,  I  am  satisfied  that  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  already  fed  up  with  the  wa-ste,  malad¬ 
ministration,  and  unsound  foreign  pol¬ 
icies  of  many  features  of  the  bill.  Their 
numbers  will  increase  in  landslide  pro¬ 
portions  once  the  people  of  our  country, 
as  a  whole,  realize  how  they  are  being 
taken  for  an  economic  ride  by  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  We  have  already 
poured  into  it,  since  1946,  more  than 
$100  billion.  We  have  already  given 
more  than  $41  billion  of  aid  to  Europe. 
We  have  been  taken  for  more  than  $9 
billion  by  Prance,  and  we  are  now  col¬ 
lecting  our  dividend  from  France  in  the 
form  of  De  Qaulle’s  anti-American,  na¬ 
tionalistic  program. 

The  American  people  are  not  only  fed 
up  with  the  foreign  aid  program;  they 
are  also  preparing  to  react  against  it  at 
the  citadel  of  American  freedom — the 
voting  booth. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  loyalty  to  party  or  country  of 
those  who  support  the  bill;  but  I  do  dis¬ 
agree  with  their  judgment.  I  disagree 
with  many  of  their  interpretations  of  his¬ 
tory  and  with  their  evalution  of  facts.  In 
many  respects  they  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  assume  that  the  sound  reasons 
that  existed  for  foreign  aid  at  the  time 
of  the  historical,  courageous  stand  of 
President  Harry  Truman,  when  he  en¬ 
unciated  the  Greece-Turkey  Truman 
Doctrine;  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  which  saved  all 
Europe  from  communism;  and  at  that 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  NATO 
Treaty  in  1949  are  reasons  which  con¬ 
tinue  today  and,  therefore,  justify  the 
bill.  It  is  the  position  of  many  of  us 
who  oppose  the  bill  that  those  sound 
reasons  for  foreign  aid  of  the  era  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  first  years  of  NATO  no  longer  exist. 
Foreign  aid  of  today  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  in  either  cause  or  effect  to  the 
justification  of  foreign  aid  in  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950’s.  We  propose  to 
prove  it  as  this  debate  progresses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  much  sub¬ 
stance  to  many  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  regard 
to  our  foreign  aid  program  in  many 
places;  but  I  wonder  whether  he  also 
directs  his  statements  to  the  situation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Inasmuch  as 
we  did  so  little  for  Latin  America  for  so 
long,  and  inasmuch  as  we  also  know 
that  Latin  America  is  in  a  very  con¬ 
fused  and  unstable  condition,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be¬ 
lieves  that  perhaps  a  different  rule 
might  apply  to  Latin  America  and  to 
our  dealings  with  the  countries  of  Latin 


America,  as  compared  with  the  rule  ap¬ 
plying  to  our  dealings  with  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  favor  providing  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  much 
more  economic  aid,  under  the  terms  I 
have  already  stated  in  the  course  of  this 
speech;  but  I  would  propose  that  we  ex¬ 
tend  much  less  military  aid  to  Latin 
America — for  reasons  which  I  shall 
state  during  the  next  few  days,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  debate  on  the  bill.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  all  foreign  aid,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  this  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
favor  foregin  aid  which  will  be  so  de¬ 
vised  that  it  will  protect  the  interests  of 
our  country.  However,  in  my  judgment 
this  bill  would  harm  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  just  as  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  aid  in  the  past  several 
years  has  harmed  the  interests  of  our 
country. 

During  the  executive  session  of  the 
committee,  it  was  interesting  to  hear 
Senators,  who  apparently  have  gone 
along  with  the  bill  in  order  to  get  it  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  berate  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  administration  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  foreign  aid  around  the 
globe,  including  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  tell  about  the  terrific  waste  of  the 
personnel  of  foreign  aid.  I  say  frankly 
to  the  Senate  that  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  expressed  great  concern  about  the 
lack  of  justification  for  all  the  personnel 
now  being  used  in  the  administration  of 
foreign  aid;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
guilty  of  an  overstatement  when  I  say 
that  many  Senators  thought  the  person¬ 
nel  of  foreign  aid  could  be  reduced  at 
least  30  percent,  and  some  Senators 
thought  it  could  be  reduced  50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  cannot  pass 
that  buck  to  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion.  If  that  feeling  exists,  and  if  the 
facts  support  that  feeling — and  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  do,  we  have  a  clear 
duty  to  rewrite  the  bill  during  the  next 
3  weeks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
my  judgment,  it  will  require  that  length 
of  time  to  accomplish  that  task.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  than 
to  stop  the  shocking  waste  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  policies  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram — some  economic  and  some  mili¬ 
tary — that  are  jeopardizing  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Before  I  conclude  my  speech,  I  shall 
make  some  references  to  the  problem  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  some  of 
the  things  which  I  think  we  need  to  do 
in  order  to  have  a  better  aid  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  in  any  sense 
finding  fault  with  the  Senator’s  state¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  our  aid  to  other 
areas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  not  even  with 
reference  to  his  statements  about  our  aid 
to  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  much  more  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  between  our  country  and  our  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  neighbors  than  the  rela¬ 
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tionship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Also,  we  know 
firsthand  about  the  confusion  and  the  in¬ 
stability  which  exist  in  Latin  America, 
and  we  also  know  firsthand  about  the 
good  results  which  have  come  from  nu¬ 
merous  specific  things  we  have  done 
there.  For  example;  I  think  of  the 
In  ter- American  Highway.  I  believe  we 
have  had  great  good  from  it,  and  that  the 
nations  traversed  by  it  have  come  into 
much  closer  cooperation  with  each  other. 
I  see  the  gap  existing  from  the  Canal 
through  the  central  part  of  Colombia  and 
through  the  Darien  Isthmus,  and  beyond, 
which  I  think  needs  some  attention. 

From  my  own  observation  and  travel, 
I  can  find  various  places  where  material 
things  can  be  done,  which  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  those  countries,  and  of 
some  advantage  to  the  United  States; 
and  I  believe  they  will  be  productive  of 
specific,  longtime,  favorable  results. 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  I  have  in 
mind  when  I  suggest  that  we  can  do 
many  worthwhile  things  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  if  we  find  the  way  to  do  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

So  I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee’s  subcommit¬ 
tee  which  deals  with  Latin  America,  will, 
in  this  speech  or  in  later  speeches,  deal 
rather  specifically  with  that  subject.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  felt  that  we  have  had 
a  much  more  fertile  field  for  well  di¬ 
rected  and  well  performed  foreign  aid 
there  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator’s  outline  of  objectives 
which  he  has  given  the  Senate.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement.  Before  this  debate 
is  over,  I  shall  discuss  the  Latin  American 
situation.  We  have  accomplished  some 
good  there;  but  I  am  afraid  that  when 
we  consider  our  program  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  its  totality,  we  find  that  we  have 
caused  more  harm  than  good,  to  date. 
It  is  sad  to  have  that  belief,  but  in  my 
opinion  that  is  the  actual  situation. 
That  situation  exists  because  we  are 
doing  such  a  poor  job  in  administering 
the  foreign  aid  program  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  So  much  of  the  program  has  been 
based  on  a  government-to-government 
relationship,  x-’ather  than  on  a  project- 
to-project  relationship;  and  much  of  our 
program  has  strengthened  antifreedom 
forces  in  Latin  America.  We  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  oligarchs  there  to  dig  in, 
whereas  they  should  be  participating 
with  us  in  investing  their  earnings  in 
the  economic  future  of  Latin  America. 
We  have  frightened  a  good  many  of  the 
democratic  leaders  of  Latin  America; 
and  many  of  the  governmental  leaders 
there  are  greatly  concerned  about  what 
we  are  doing  in  Latin  America  that  is 
making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  de¬ 
fend  the  cause  of  freedom. 

On  Friday,  I  sent  by  page  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  a  confidential  message  re¬ 
porting  on  what  a  very  high  official  of 
a  Latin  American  country  told  me;  and 
his  statement  added  up  to  a  complete 
disagreement  with  U.S.  policy.  He  is  one 
of  the  great  democrats  in  all  Latin 
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America.  Before  I  finish  my  speech 
today,  I  shall  deal  indirectly  with  some 
of  the  charges  he  made. 

I  am  pleading  for  a  strengthening  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program;  but  if 
we  do  not  revamp  and  rewrite  this  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  program 
will  increase  the  problems  of  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America,  rather  than 
diminish  them.  In  my  judgment,  the 
program  called  for  by  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  would  be  welcomed  by  Communist 
influences  in  Latin  America.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  would 
strengthen  the  forces  against  freedom 
in  Latin  Amei’ica. 

I  speak  soberly  and  solemnly  when  I 
utter  those  words.  In  my  judgment,  the 
proposed  foreign  aid  program  is  not  the 
way  to  win  freedom  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  essential  that  this  be  a  lengthy 
debate,  because  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  made  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  Chamber  of  the  Senate  into  a  great 
educational  assembly  hall  to  be  used  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  to  the 
American  people  about  the  many  weak¬ 
nesses  and  failures  and  unsound  policies 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

We  think  it  is  important  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  be  given  an  opportunity  to  consider 
thoroughly  each  item  in  this  bill.  We 
think  it  imperative  that  the  American 
people  be  informed  about  this  bill  so  that 
when  they  come  to  cast  their  votes  as 
jurors,  they  will  be  voting  on  the  basis 
of  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the 
great  harm  that  is  being  done  our  coun¬ 
try  by  our  foreign  aid  program  as  it  now 
operates. 

Therefore,  we  have  notified  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Senate  most  respectfully  that 
we  will  not  agree  to  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  calling  for  any  time 
limitation  on  debate  in  connection  with 
any  amendment  to  this  bill  or  on  the 
bill,  itself.  We  shall,  of  course,  recon¬ 
sider  our  position  on  this  procedural 
matter  if  later  on  in  the  debate  we  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  there  has  been  full 
and  adequate  discussion  of  any  amend¬ 
ment  or  of  the  bill  itself. 

I  wish  to  make  our  procedural  posi¬ 
tion  very  clear.  What  we  are  saying  to 
the  Senate  is  that  we  shall  object  to  any 
unanimous-consent  agreement  proposal 
that  seeks  in  advance  of  debate  on  any 
amendment  or  on  the  bill  to  limit  the 
time  for  debate  on  that  amendment  or 
on  the  bill,  and  to  fix  a  time  certain  to 
vote.  We  will  never  grant  that  agree¬ 
ment.  We  are  going  to  insist  on  full  de¬ 
bate  in  advance  of  any  agreement. 
Whenever  we  become  convinced  that 
there  has  been  adequate  time  to  express 
our  opposition  to  an  amendment  or  to 
the  bill,  then,  as  I  have  told  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  we  shall  be  glad  to  sit 
down  with  him  and  see  if  we  can  arrive 
at  terms  and  conditions  for  further  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  amendment,  and  in  order 
to  accommodate  our  colleagues,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  fix  a  time  to  vote 
on  that  amendment.  Frequent  use  of 
unanimous-conseht  agreements  has  had 
a  very  sad  and  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  debating  process  in  the  Senate.  The 
people  who  elected  us  to  office  have  a 
right  to  expect  us  to  be  present  during 
the  course  of  debate. 


They  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  make 
whatever  contribution  we  can  to  the  sub¬ 
stantive  matter  under  debate. 

The  Senate  is  not  merely  a  voting 
chamber.  Our  forefathers  did  not  es¬ 
tablish  the  Senate  solely  as  a  meeting 
place  for  Senators  to  come,  before  the 
roll  is  called,  to  cast  their  vote.  In  my 
judgment,  that  growing  practice  has 
polluted  the  stream  of  the  legislative 
process  in  this  body.  That  is  why  some 
of  us,  for  some  time,  have  tried  to  slow 
down  the  tendency  in  the  Senate  to  act 
only  under  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ments  which  fix  a  time  certain  to  vote. 
We  know  what  happens.  With  such  an 
agreement,  Senators  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

That  is  why  some  of  us  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Senate  procedural  reform  be¬ 
lieve  that  committees,  as  a  general  rule, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  meet  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  However,  each  Sen¬ 
ator  has  the  right  to  try  to  obtain  such 
an  agreement  if  he  can.  But  we  also 
have  a  right  to  prevent  it;  and  as  far  as 
this  issue  is  concerned,  there  will  not  be 
any  such  unanimous -consent  agree¬ 
ment — and  the  majority  leader  knows  it. 
He  is  our  leader,  too.  Out  of  consid¬ 
eration  for  our  rights  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  see  to  it  that  no  such  agree¬ 
ment  is  entered  into  in  the  absence  of  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill. 

However,  those  of  us  who  take  this 
position  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that 
the  subject  matter  of  foreign  aid  is  so 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  and  the  future  of  our  country  that 
we  must  insist  that  no  restriction  be 
placed  upon  full  debate  to  the  time  that 
we  are  satisfied  there  has  been  full  de¬ 
bate. 

We  have  no  intention  whatsoever  in 
engaging  in  a  filibuster  or  in  any  pro¬ 
longed  debate  tactic  aimed  at  talking 
any  section  of  this  bill  or  the  bill,  itself, 
to  death.  However,  we  do  intend  to 
speak  at  whatever  length  is  necessary  to 
make  the  historical  record  that  we  think 
must  be  made  for  future  reference  and 
for  the  consideration  of  the  American 
people  who,  I  repeat,  are  going  to  cast 
the  final  vote  on  this  subject  matter. 

CHOICES  OPEN  TO  SENATE 

Because  its  committee  has  failed  to  do 
the  job  needed  to  make  sense  out  of  for¬ 
eign  aid,  it  will  be  up  to  the  Senate  to 
do  the  job.  The  Senate  has  several  al¬ 
ternatives  open  to  it. 

It  could  reject  all  the  amendments  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They 
are  primarily  amendments  adding  $700 
million  on  to  the  House-passed  bill.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  neither  the  committee  nor  the 
Senate  wants  to  undertake  a  substantial 
rewriting  job,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
simply  cut  down  the  sums  to  be  spent. 
We  can  do  that  by  accepting  the  House 
bill.  The  House  bill  is  not  good  in  all 
its  details;  it  could  be  perfected.  But  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  much  better  than  the 
committee  recommendation,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  it  makes  meaningful 
reductions  in  the  amount  available. 

The  group  met  last  Friday.  There 
were  many  who  could  not  be  present,  at 
that  time — they  were  away  or  had  other 
commitments,  but  gave  assurance  they 
would  be  with  us  at  subsequent  meet¬ 


ings  to  consider  opposition  to  the  bill. 
There  was  at  the  Friday  meeting  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  point  of  view  on  the  part  of 
several  Senators  that  we  should  seek  to 
substitute  the  House  bill  for  the  Senate 
committee  version. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  we  come  to 
grips  with  all  facets  of  the  foreign  aid 
problem  and  rewrite  the  bill  in  the 
Chamber.  I  hope  that  course  of  action 
will  be  followed,  but  if  I  should  find  my¬ 
self  in  some  kind  of  parliamentary  box, 
where  I  would  have  to  make  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate  committee  amend¬ 
ment  or  the  House  bill,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  House  bill.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
in  the  course  of  time  such  a  substitute 
proposal  will  be  made. 

A  second  path  open  to  the  Senate  is 
to  turn  the  Senate  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  rewrite  the  bill  here  on 
the  floor.  We  will  have  enough  amend¬ 
ments  offered  to  do  that.  There  is  no 
lack  of  guidance  as  to  how  the  bill  should 
be  written.  We  need  only  look  at  the 
committee  report,  and  then  translate  the 
committee’s  criticisms  into  law. 

The  committee  report  is  a  devastating 
attack  upon  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  truth  is  that  the  committee  itself 
points  the  way  to  a  revamping  of  the 
Senate  bill.  The  sad  fact  is  that  the 
committee  did  not  do  its  job.  On  the 
basis  of  the  committee’s  own  criticisms 
of  foreign  aid,  it  should  have  brought  an 
entirely  different  bill  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  committee’s  own 
criticisms  of  foreign  aid,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  it  believes  the  Senate 
can  justify  passing  the  bill  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  brought  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  committee’s  own 
criticisms  of  foreign  aid,  the  committee 
should  have  at  least  reported  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  adversely. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mi-.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  referred  to  page  5  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report: 

Specifically,  the  committee  believes  that 
countries  which  can  take  care  of  themselves 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  program,  that 
even  more  selectivity  among  countries  should 
be  introduced,  and  that  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  greatly 
increased  utilization  of  multilateral  agencies, 
such  as  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development  and  its  subsidi¬ 
aries,  notably  the  International  Development 
Association. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  if  the 
countries  that  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
program.  If  so,  which  countries  are 
they,  and  what  savings  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  their  elimination? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  answer  is  no.  On  the  basis  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  committee,  the  commit¬ 
tee  should  have  given  the  Senate  the 
benefit  of  its  recommendations  as  to 
what  countries  could  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  coun¬ 
tries,  however,  which  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Chester 
Bowles — a  great  administration  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  foreign  aid  program  a  former 
Governor,  Administrator,  and  Ambassa- 
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dor— made  the  statement  many  months 
ago  that  there  were  some  countries  in 
which  the  foreign  aid  program,  or  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  program,  was  wasteful. 
As  I  recall,  there  were  a  number  of  such 
countries  which  could  not  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  which  were  not  ready  for 
aid.  They  could  use  the  Peace  Corps  and 
food  for  peace,  or  they  could  use  some 
kind  of  aid  of  that  kind,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  bill,  as  I  understand.  I 
wonder  whether  any  countries  in  such 
status  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  administration 
would  point  out  that  they  are  not  giving 
a  gread  deal  of  aid  to  countries  X,  Y,  and 
Z,  but  they  are  giving  aid,  as  I  have  said 
earlier  in  my  speech,  to  some  107  coun¬ 
tries.  That  is  ridiculous  and  absurd ;  an 
unjustifiable  expenditure  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money,  which  is  being  poured 
into  107  countries  around  the  globe. 

The  committee  had  a  duty,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  bill  cut 
down  in  amount,  a  bill  cut  down 
in  the  number  of  countries  to  receive  aid, 
and  a  bill  cut  down  in  a  good  many 
other  respects,  as  the  amendments 
which  I  shall  be  offering  from  day  to  day 
will  show. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  go  back  to  a  point  made 
previously,  that  we  still  have  a  program 
which  involves  heavily  subsidized  loans. 
They  are  subsidized  in  the  sense  that  the 
interest  rates  are  far  below  what  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  pay  for  the 
money  it  borrows  to  loan  again. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  can  in¬ 
form  the  Senate  as  to  whether  our  allied 
countries  have  made  loans  of  this  kind. 
It  is  my  understanding,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  that  $2  billion  is  the 
total  of  all  aid  from  other  industrialized 
countries,  in  net  expenditures. 

I  am  wondering  if  countries  that  are 
on  our  side  have  made  loans  at  low  sub¬ 
sidized  rates  or  if  their  rates  are  gen¬ 
erally  higher. 

Mr.  MORSE  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  always  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
the  accuracy  of  statements  I  make.  If 
I  make  an  inaccurate  statement,  it  is 
only  because  I  am  acting  on  the  basis  of 
information  made  available  to  me  from 
what  I  consider  to  be  reliable  sources.  I 
am  not  going  to  “curbstone”  on  the  in¬ 
formation  to  which  the  Senator  has  re¬ 
ferred.  I  will  give  the  Senator  my 
opinion  on  what  the  general  policy  is. 
The  general  policy  is  that  few,  if  any, 
countries  make  loans  on  such  eas.-  terms 
as  we  do.  The  easiest  terms  are  usually 
available  only  to  former  colonies,  where 
strong  investment  and  financial  ties  with 
the  lending  country  remain.  I  shall  try 
to  obtain  more  specific  information  for 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that. 

Another  part  of  the  committee  report 
indicates  that  we  should  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  persuade  our  prosperous 
allied  countries  to  do  far  more  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past  to  provide  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  We  recognize  that 
the  growth  rate  of  many  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  is  greater  than  ours,  in  proportion 
to  their  gross  national  product. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  provision  of 
any  kind  in  the  bill  to  bring  that  pur¬ 


pose  about,  or  ir  any  effort  of  any  kind 
has  been  made  to  require  or  stipulate  a 
greater  participation  by  our  allied  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  pat  on  the  wrist  and 
support  of  the  Morse  amendment  by  the 
statement  that  if  the  administration 
does  not  do  something  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1965,  Congress  ought  to  do  something. 
It  is  the  same  old  “come  along”  and 
seductive  argument  that  we  have  been 
faced  with  for  years. 

For  years  we  have  known  that  this 
program  ought  to  be  modified.  The 
American  people  have  had  the  carrot 
with  the  foreign  aid  stick  held  out  in 
front  of  them  to  bring  them  along  in 
support  of  a  foreign  aid  bill.  In  my 
judgment,  that  kind  of  legislative  and 
executive  hypocrisy  ought  to  stop,  and 
we  ought  to  make  corrections  here  and 
now. 

The  press  this  morning  reports  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Erhard, 
of  West  Germany,  apparently  are  in 
agreement  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  strengthening  of  NATO.  Who  is 
going  to  pay  the  bill?  I  have  heard  that 
kind  of  tommyrot  before.  That  is  the 
kind  of  propaganda  I  was  talking  about 
earlier  this  afternoon  when  I  said  to 
the  American  people,  “Be  on  your  guard. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  one  administration  official 
after  another  will  try  to  scare  you  out 
of  your  clothes  in  the  next  few  days  by 
dire  predictions  of  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  if  your  representatives  in  Congress 
have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  rewrite 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
bring  to  an  end  this  shocking  waste.” 

They  do  not  scare  me.  I  am  a  pretty 
hard  person  to  scare  by  that  kind  of 
talk.  I  have  a  few  questions  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  about  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy  and  NATO.  Let  him 
“hit  the  trail,”  on  platform  after  plat¬ 
form,  and  justify  the  State  Department’s 
policy  in  regard  to  NATO.  He  cannot 
do  it.  The  NATO  countries  have  been 
taking  us  for  a  ride,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  State  Department,  the  Pentagon, 
and  the  White  House. 

Consider  the  number  of  troops  we  have 
in  Europe  today.  There  are  more  boys 
there  in  American  military  uniform  than 
in  those  of  France,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain  combined.  We  sent  our  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  over  there  because  Erhard 
became  a  little  excited,  thinking  an  airlift 
might  mean  we  were  going  to  take  some 
boys  out  of  Germany.  I  say  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  that  we  ought  to  take 
thousands  out  of  Germany.  We  can¬ 
not  justify  having  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  in  Germany  that  we  have  there 
today. 

The  German  leaders  know  it  is  not 
those  boys  that  are  making  them  safe. 
The  German  leaders  know  that  if  Rus¬ 
sia  moves  against  the  freedom  of  Berlin 
and  West  Germany,  Russia  will  have 
“had”  it.  Of  course,  we  shall  have,  too. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  President  Kennedy  to  see  to 
it  that  the  Russians  do  not  take  over 
Germany. 

Do  Senators  think  it  is  easy  for  me, 
with  the  dedication  I  have  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  state  my 


complete  disagreement  with  him  on  the 
question  of  foreign  aid?  I  have  pleaded 
for  months  with  administration  leaders 
to  rewrite  the  program,  so  that  we  could 
be  united  on  it  and  go  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  as  a  united  group,  asking 
them  to  support  a  sound  foreign  aid 
program. 

In  my  judgment,  this  administration 
has  failed  in  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  by  not  sending  to  Congress  a  re¬ 
draft  of  the  foreign  aid  program  the 
moment  this  administration  knew  of  the 
serious  revolt  that  had  arisen  at  the  grass 
roots  and  at  the  precinct  level  of  the 
country  against  the  foreign  aid  program. 
If  this  administration  does  not  know  it, 
it  is  going  to  discover  it. 

I  am  keenly  disappointed  in  the  state¬ 
ments  coming  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  these  days,  and  from  the  Pentagon. 

I  did  not  ask  for  this  fight,  but  it  is 
my  judgment  that  I  would  fail  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  my  State  if  I  did  not  oppose  the 
foreign  aid  bill  in  its  present  form. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  study  the  facts 
about  foreign  aid.  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  a  year  ago  that  the  facts  showed 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  was  so 
much  against  the  best  interests  of  my 
country  that  I  opposed  it  then.  There 
has  been  no  improvement  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  foreign  aid.  I  shall  continue 
to  oppose  it  until  at  least  the  committee 
ci’iticisms  of  foreign  aid,  about  which 
nothing  was  done  to  bring  about  correc¬ 
tions,  are  recognized  and  the  bill  is  re¬ 
written  to  take  care  of  these  deficiencies. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  rec¬ 
ognized  the  criticisms.  In  my  judgment, 
one  cannot  read  the  committee  report 
and  sanction  the  bill. 

Senators  should  have  been  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  They  should  have  heard  the 
great  concern  about  Pakistan.  It  was 
deplorable.  It  was  terrible  that  Pakistan 
should  be  entering  into  air  landing  rights 
agreements  with  Red  China;  that  Paki¬ 
stan  should  continue  its  anti-American 
attitude.  But  when  we  tried  to  cut  back 
the  bill,  and  efforts  were  made  to  with¬ 
hold  aid  until  Pakistan  makes  up  its 
mind  whether  it  is  with  the  United  States 
or  with  Red  China,  a  remarkable  atti¬ 
tude  seemed  to  overcome  the  committee. 
It  gave  us  the  language  for  reform  on 
foreign  aid.  but  it  did  not  give  us  the 
reforms.  That  is  why  I  think  we  must 
turn  the  Senate  into  a  Foreign  Relations 
Commitee  and  write  a  new  foreign  aid 
bill  in  the  next  3  weeks.  That  is  why 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
have  no  intention  of  having  it  rushed 
through  the  Senate.  That  is  why  in  the 
next  3  weeks  there  needs  to  be  a  debate 
from  coast  to  coast,  until  the  American 
people  become  aware  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  to  the  problem  of  our  having 
many  thousands  of  troops  in  Europe,  at 
great  cost  to  this  country. 

They  are  serving  the  interests  of  this 
country  primarily,  but  they  are  also 
serving  the  survival  interest  of  West  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  represent  an  element  in  for¬ 
eign  aid.  They  represent  a  contribution 
which  this  country  is  making,  as  the 
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Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out, 
of  great  proportions  to  the  survival  of 
West  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
other  countries.  .  .. 

Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  if  we 
recognize  that  contribution  and  add  to 
it  the  $4.2  billion  which  the  committee 
is  asking  the  Senate  to  authorize  for  ap¬ 
propriations,  and  add  the  food-for-peace 
program,  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  more,  and  add  other  foreign 
agencies,  like  the  Peace  Corps,  with  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  more,  and  many 
more  programs - 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  the  maintenance  of 
our  troops  abroad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  many 
more  programs  that  we  cannot  even  lo¬ 
cate,  and  with  respect  to  which  even  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
cannot  tell  us  how  much  we  have  given 
and  will  continue  to  give.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  talking  about  only  one 
part — perhaps  the  biggest  part,  but  only 
one  part — of  the  burden  that  has  been 
placed  on  the  American  people.  That 
burden  is  far  greater  than  the  $4  bil¬ 
lion  sought  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Much  greater. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  making  a 
contribution  to  allied  countries  which 
can  afford  a  much  greater  sacrifice  than 
they  are  making.  They  are  making  a 
lesser  sacrifice  than  they  should  be  mak¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  one  of  our  presen¬ 
tations,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  we 
shall  give  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  American  dollars 
abroad.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
total  expenditure  for  foreign  aid.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  maintenance 
of  America  military  personnel  abroad. 
We  must  add  that  cost  to  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  in  foreign  aid  we  would 
have  to  consider  any  amount  of  money 
that  is  spent  in  this  country  for  goods 
which  are  sent  abroad.  As  I  understand, 
there  has  been  a  very  strong  attempt, 
and  in  some  respects  a  very  successful 
attempt,  to  spend  our  money  in  this 
country  for  military  assistance  sent 
abroad,  such  as,  for  example,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  tanks,  planes,  and  other 
military  materiel. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  argument  of 
bribery. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
foreign  aid  amounts  to,  he  will  have  to 
include  the  value  of  the  goods  that  are 
bought  in  this  country.  Then  we  may 
get  a  picture  showing  an  expenditure  of 
$6  billion  or  more  and  that  would  give 
a  true  picture  of  what  this  program 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
On  the  point  of  the  money  being  spent 
in  this  country,  we  shall  have  to  tackle 
in  due  course  of  time  what  I  call  the 
argument  of  bribery.  It  is  the  argument 
that  80  percent  of  the  money  is  spent 
in  this  country.  However,  for  what  pur¬ 
pose?  A  great  deal  of  it  is  spent  for 
munitions;  or  the  maintenance  of  so- 
called  defense  plants. 

When  I  think  of  what  is  needed  in 
heart  research,  cancer  research,  arthritis 
control,  and  in  many  of  the  other  critical 


areas  of  American  health,  and  when  I 
think  of  what  is  needed  in  this  country 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  the  crying 
needs  of  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  shocking  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  unemployed 
people — yes,  unemployable  people — I 
look  askance  at  all  the  heart-rending 
pleas  for  more  money  for  NATO,  or  more 
money  for  countries  which  are  already 
able  to  do  a  better  job,  not  only  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  to  help  us  in  the  program 
of  doing  a  better  job  in  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator - 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  point,  and  I  wish  to  get  to  it.  Then 
I  will  yield  again.  When  I  think  of  how 
little  most  of  our  NATO  Allies,  outside 
of  West  Germany,  contribute  to  the 
protection  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  am 
a  little  aghast  at  Mr.  Rusk’s  suggestion 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  stronger  NATO. 
If  he  thinks  we  will  get  a  stronger  NATO 
by  State  Department  preachment,  he 
could  not  be  more  wrong.  We  have  been 
pointing  out  to  the  French  for  months 
what  its  obligations  are.  Their  gesture 
to  us  has  not  been  a  polite  one,  but, 
instead,  a  very  rude  one.  They  have 
told  us  very  rudely  where  to  go. 

I  think  about  how  little  Great  Britain 
has  done  in  the  past  half  a  dozen  years. 
Yet  when  anyone  raises  any  question 
about  Great  Britain,  he  is  almost  accused 
of  being  disloyal.  Great  Britain  has  not 
been  paying  her  share  of  the  freight  for 
mutual  defense  and  foreign  aid. 

Canada  is  another  example;  and  we 
could  go  down  the  line.  We  can  take 
Portugal,  for  example.  We  have  poured 
money  into  a  non-NATO  ally,  Spain. 
Yet  we  cannot  find  out  from  the  State 
Department  how  much  is  being  poured 
into  that  country.  It  is  still  top  secret. 
We  will  blast  it  out  of  them,  never  fear. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  every  detail  of  the  Spanish  deal. 
I  say  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  “Mr. 
Secretary  of  State,  give  us  all  the  facts.” 

What  about  the  denial  by  Spain  of 
harbors  to  Polaris  submarines?  Spain 
ought  to  be  paying  for  its  own  infra¬ 
structure.  So  should  France. 

If  we  will  only  take  the  time  in  the 
Senate  to  dig  into  the  whole  foreign 
aid  program  of  the  United  States,  and 
tell  Senators  why  changes  will  be  made, 
are,  we  shall  make  some  changes.  I  will 
tell  Senator  why  changes  will  be  made. 
The  American  people  will  tell  us  we  had 
better  make  changes. 

Take  a  look  at  this  interesting  word¬ 
ing  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  ambiguity. 

I  point  to  page  30,  and  read; 

This  section  adds  a  new  provision  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  prohibiting  grant 
assistance  to  any  economically  developed 
nation  “capable  of  sustaining  Its  own  de¬ 
fense  burden  and  economic  growth.” 

Who  are  they?  The  committee  does 
not  tell  us.  Which  countries  are  they? 
Why  did  not  the  committee  write  them 
into  the  bill?  They  are  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  administrators. 

Then  we  get  into  the  whole  area  of 
dispute  over  facts,  the  whole  area  of 
evaluating  evidence.  When  we  ask  the 


Secretary  or  his  administrators  in  a 
year  or  two,  “Why  did  you  not  stop  it?” 
the  answer  will  be,  “My  conclusion  was 
that  I  did  not  think  they  met  the  defini¬ 
tion  or  the  meaning  of  the  language 
that  Congress  used.”  He  will  read  that 
language  right  back  at  us.  I  have  sat 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
years  and  have  observed  bureaucrats  use 
every  escape  hatch  in  the  vague  lan¬ 
guage  that  Congress  has  written  into 
the  statute  books. 

We  cannot  leave  any  escape  hatches. 
If  we  do,  they  will  be  used  every  time. 
It  will  be  said,  “We  do  not  think  those 
countries  are  capable  of  sustaining  their 
own  defense  and  economic  burden.  We 
have  concluded  that  they  have  not 
reached  that  point  yet.” 

Mr.  President,  many  things  must  be 
done,  and  they  must  be  done  now.  We 
sit  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  talk  about  country  after  coun¬ 
try.  What  does  the  committee  do?  It 
brings  before  us  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Mr.  Bell,  Director  of  AID.  They  are 
given  a  word  bath  that  is  supposed  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  wrongdoing  in 
the  senatorial  words  of  the  committee. 
They  are  told,  “Naughty,  naughty.  Do 
not  do  it  any  more.”  Then  the  com¬ 
mittee  obtains  a  vague,  general  state¬ 
ment  from  Rusk  and  Bell,  appreciating 
very  much  the  advice  that  the  committee 
has  given  them,  and  saying  they  will  try 
to  do  better  and  will  try  to  develop  some 
rules  and  regulations  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful.  But  next  year,  when  they  come 
back,  nothing  will  have  been  done.  We 
knew  at  the  time  that  it  would  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  delude  my¬ 
self,  or  the  Senate,  or  the  people  of  my 
State.  If  we  want  to  reform  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  foreign  aid — and  Senator 
after  Senator  in  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  day  after  day,  talks  about 
the  grave  errors,  inefficiency,  and  waste 
in  the  foreign  aid  program — the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  foreign  aid  program  can¬ 
not  be  corrected  by  any  wrist-slapping 
lectures  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Administrator  of  AID,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  They  must  be  tied  down 
with  restrictions  in  the  bill. 

So  the  jargon  that  the  committee  has 
written  into  the  report  does  not  impress 
me.  It  is  a  huge  blanket  of  snow.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  we  can  go  back  over  the 
years  and  see  that  this  statement  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  past  performances 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  committee  tells  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  other  agen¬ 
cies,  “You  will  have  to  do  better.”  They 
promise  to  do  better;  but  the  next  year 
we  find  things  are  worse. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  it. 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  critically  examine 
an  administration  witness.  He  said,  “I 
am  fed  up  with  the  program.”  He  spec¬ 
ified  from  his  own  knowledge  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  I  wonder  where  he  was  when  this 
section  of  the  committee  report  was 
written: 

This  section  adds  a  new  provision  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  prohibiting  grant  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  economically  developed  na- 
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tion  “capable  of  sustaining  its  own  defense 
burden  and  economic  growth.”  Exceptions 
are  provided  in  the  case  of  firm  commitments 
made  before  July  1,  1963,  and  in  the  case  of 
additional  military  orientation  and  training 
expenses  up  to  $1  million  per  country. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ex¬ 
perts  in  bureaucratic  evasion  downtown 
must  have  thrown  their  hats  in  the  air 
when  they  read  that  report  and  shouted, 
“Hallelujah!  Waste  can  go  on.”  Mr. 
President,  it  is  unbelievable  that  this 
kind  of  report  can  be  submitted. 

A  third  choice  for  the  Senate  to  con¬ 
sider  is  to  recommit  the  foreign  aid  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  instructions  to  reduce  it  in  sum  and 
improve  its  policy  directives.  I  shall 
move  to  do  that  very  thing  if  it  appears 
that  that  is  the  most  helpful  alternative 
to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  ask  me  to  yield.  I 
apologize  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  permit  me  to 
comment  for  a  moment  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  .  Certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  grant  aid  and  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  Europe  amounts  to  something 
like  $229  million,  for  fiscal  1964.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  directly  contradicts  the 
provision  which  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  read  from  page  47  of  the  bill,  lines 
15  through  21,  which  reads: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  this  Act  to  any  economically  de¬ 
veloped  nation  capable  of  sustaining  its  own 
defense  burden  and  economic  growth. 

They  are  not  eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries;  they  are  western  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  fact  is  overwhelming  that 
those  countries  are  in  exceptionally  good 
economic  condition  and  are  expanding, 
growing,  and  prospering.  They  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  defense. 
This  language  is  a  direct  contradiction. 
Country  after  country  in  western  Europe 
is  listed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  for  permitting  me  to 
make  this  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again,  I  wish  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts  and  make  certain  of  the 
figures;  but  I  shall  comment  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  do  not  know  what  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  committee  report  means. 
I  think  it  is  meaningless.  It  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on,  because  it  gives 
the  Senate  no  guarantee  as  to  what 
countries  will  be  dropped  out. 

It  may  be  asked:  Does  not  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  trust  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  foreign  aid  program? 
On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  “No.”  If  by  that  question  is 
meant,  Do  I  trust  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  to  do  the  things 
necessary  to  save  the  taxpayers  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  waste  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program?  the  answer  is  a  re¬ 
sounding  “No.”  The  administrators  of 
the  program  are  not  justified  by  their 
acts. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  told  that  the 
names  of  the  countries  and  the  amounts 
to  each  country  are  classified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ah,  that  is  interesting. 
Classified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  information  is 
available  to  Senators,  but  it  is  classified. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  revealing  classified 
information  to  indicate  that  those  are 
the  countries  in  Europe  which  are  pros¬ 
perous,  whose  economies  are  expanding 
more  rapidly  than  ours,  and  whose  in¬ 
comes  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
ours,  but  which  are  spending  a  smaller 
proportion  of  their  incomes  on  their  de¬ 
fense  than  we  are.  Yet  they  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  bill  to  the  tune  of  $229  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  mentioned  this  subject.  However, 

I  point  out  that  what  the  Government  is 
doing  by  secrecy  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  is  denying  to  the  American 
people  the  facts  that  the  people  ought 
to  have  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  a  people’s  foreign  policy.  I  do  not 
care  whether  the  President  be  a  Repub¬ 
lican  or  a  Democrat;  he  does  not  own 
American  foreign  policy.  It  is  not  his 
foreign  policy.  He  is  but  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  people’s  foreign  policy. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  this  administration, 
like  the  administration  before  it,  has 
denied  to  the  American  people  the  facts 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  form  a  valid  judgment 
on  what  their  foreign  policy  should  be. 
Will  the  Senator  tell  me  why  that  in¬ 
formation  should  be  classified? 

Why  should  it  be  classified?  I  know 
of  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be.  I 
could  bring  to  the  Senate  a  stack  of  ad¬ 
verse  reports  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  during  the  past  several  years, 
dealing  with  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid  in 
country  after  country;  but  I  cannot 
give  the  Senate  the  details,  because  they 
are  classified.  Why  should  they  be 
classified  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  the  total  amount  of  aid  proposed 
for  Europe  is  not  classified;  the  $229 
million  total  proposed  as  our  aid  to  the 
countries  of  Europe  is  not  classified,  but 
the  amount  of  aid  proposed  for  each 
country  within  that  category  is  classi¬ 
fied. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  and  that  is  the 
crux  of  the  issue.  If  we  are  to  render 
an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  proposed  policy  is  a  good  one,  we 
should  know  how  much  is  proposed  to 
be  given  to  Portugal,  and  for  what  pur¬ 
poses;  and  how  much  is  proposed  to  be 
given  to  France,  and  for  what  purposes; 
and  how  much  is  proposed  to  be  given 
to  Turkey  and  to  Greece,  and  for  what 
purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  an 
American  citizen,  but  he  is  not  one  of 
those  in  the  bureaucracies.  The  bu¬ 
reaucrats  can  have  access  to  that  in¬ 
formation;  but  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin — who  is  one  of  the  taxpayers 
who  must  pay  the  bill,  and  is  one  of  the 
taxpayers  who  will  have  to  do  the  dying 
if  the  bureaucrats  follow  a  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  that  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 


our  country— is  not  given  the  facts.  As 
a  juror  sitting  in  the  jury  box  of  Amer¬ 
ican  public  opinion,  he  should  have 
those  facts  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass 
judgment  not  only  on  a  part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  but  on  all  the  evidence.  A  trial 
is  going  on  in  America;  foreign  aid  is 
on  trial,  and  the  American  people  are 
the  jurors.  But  the  sad  fact  is  that 
their  Government,  under  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  as  under  the  past  administra¬ 
tion,  will  not  give  -them  so-called  “classi¬ 
fied”  material.  Of  course  I  am  not 
asking  that  any  particular  fact  which 
really  involves  the  security  of  the 
United  States  should  be  made  public; 
but  such  facts  constitute  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  those  marked 
“Classified.” 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding. 

In  the  report,  I  have  been  reading  a 
reference  to  a  provision  to  amend  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  in  order  to  provide 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  im¬ 
ports  from  Yugoslavia  and  from  Poland. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  can  “clue”  me  in  on  this  matter. 
Last  year,  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  Congress  included  a  specific  pro¬ 
hibition  against  such  action.  But  now, 
a  year  later,  we  find  that  it  is  proposed 
that  we  say,  “We  really  did  not  mean 
what  we  said  then;  we  want  to  accept 
more  imports  from  these  countries,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  are  under  Com¬ 
munist  control,  and  have  been.” 

Only  the  other  day,  I  noted  with  some 
disfavor  the  fact  that  one  of  our  allies 
who  has  been  fighting  the  Communists 
was  not  given  the  privilege  or  courtesy  of 
any  sort  of  formal  reception  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  whereas  Marshal  Tito  was  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  White  House.  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  couple  such  ac¬ 
tions  with  the  proposed  favored  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  governments  of  Communist 
countries  which  are  supposed  to  be  doing 
their  best  to  eliminate  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  statement.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  debate,  other  Senators  will  speak 
on  the  question  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  has  raised. 

We  now  find  that  the  prohibition  we 
included  last  year  was  not  as  specific  as 
we  then  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  whereas  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  cut  off,  in  2  months,  our  aid 
to  13  countries,  President  Kennedy  has 
not  taken  any  action  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  In  connection 
with  the  speech  which  another  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  make — one  to  be  made 
by  another  member  of  our  group — we 
shall  call  attention  to  that  situation.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
raising  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
whichever  of  these  choices  we  make,  the 
Senate  and  the  Congerss  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  approval  of  huge  sums  of 
money  for  a  foreign  aid  program  it  knows 
is  so  faulty  and  unsound  as  this  program 
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is  known  to  be.  We  cannot  wait  for  the 
administration  to  do  this  job  of  revamp¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  making  and  hearing 
these  same  criticisms  of  foreign  aid  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
more  than  5  years  now,  and  we  have  been 
asking  the  administrations — Republican 
and  Democratic — to  do  something  about 
them. 

The  time  to  act  is  now;  the  place  to 
act  is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  immediate  action  called 
for  is  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the 
measure  now  before  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  “Foreign 
Aid  Debate  Begins”;  it  was  published 
today  in  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Aid  Debate  Begins 

This  week  the  Senate  starts  debate  on 
what’s  called  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  This  is  the  legislation  which  lays  down 
the  conditions  under  which  U.S.  taxpayer 
money  will  be  used  to  help  other  countries, 
and  fixes  a  maximum  sum. 

There  appears  to  be  more  steam  than  usual 
behind  efforts  to  economize,  reduce  the 
money  total,  and  to  apply  stiffer  restrictions. 

Senator  Morse,  for  instance,  has  a  whole 
series  of  guidelines  he  intends  to  propose. 
Others  are  shooting  at  less  spending.  Sena¬ 
tor  Hickenlooper,  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  thinks  the 
foreign  aid  limit  eventually  will  be  cut  from 
the  $4.5  billion  asked  by  the  Kennedy  admin¬ 
istration  to  $3.7  or  $3.6  billion. 

Even  more  important  than  arbitrary  money 
limits  is  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  aid 
program,  such  as  Senator  Morse  urges. 

Senator  Keating,  for  example,  would  shut 
off  aid  to  countries  which  “use  their  own  re¬ 
sources  for  military  activities  elsewhere,” 
such  as  Indonesia  and  Egypt. 

Reducing  the  money  limits  would  help  cut 
the  Federal  deficit.  But  reorganization 
should  aim  at  a  better  serving  of  U.S.  in¬ 
terests — whatever  the  amount  we  continue 
to  spend. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Last  of  all,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  matter  on  which 
I  commented  in  the  course  of  colloquy, 
some  minutes  ago,  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland!.  I  have  called  on 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  me  a  de¬ 
tailed  accounting  of  the  action  which 
our  Government  has  taken  in  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  and  Honduras,  in  carrying  out  its 
public  announcement  that  it  was  with¬ 
drawing  American  mission  personnel 
from  both  of  those  tragic  areas.  I  have 
advised  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I 
hear  from  a  good  many  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  all  of  which  have  to  be 
checked.  The  other  day  a  high  official  of 
a  Latin  American  country  spoke  to  me 
about  the  position  of  his  government. 
That  position  was  contrary  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  thought  the  first  person 
to  be  notified  of  that  was  the  Secretary 
of  State;  and  immediately  I  got  the  in¬ 
formation  to  him.  So  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  tell  me  who,  and 
in  what  numbers,  in  American  foreign 
missions  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
in  Honduras  have  actually  been  with¬ 
drawn;  and  I  have  also  asked  him  to  give 


me  rebuttal  proof  to  the  charge  that 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  only 
token  withdrawals.  The  charge  is  that 
the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  following 
a  “wait  and  see”  policy  that  is  alarming 
many  of  our  friends  in  trouble  spots  in 
Latin  America,  for  those  democratic 
leaders  are  saying  that  if  we  follow  a  so- 
called  slap  on  the  wrist  token  policy  in 
Honduras  and  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  we  shall  have  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  turning  over  of  other  re¬ 
gimes  to  either  military  juntas  or  to 
Communists. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee,  I  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  which  I  think  is  on 
all  fours  with  the  promises  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  publicly 
made — namely,  that  the  United  States 
is  not  going  to  give  aid  to  regimes  that 
come  into  power  as  the  result  of  the  over¬ 
throw  by  military  force  of  democratically 
constituted,  constitutional  regimes — spe¬ 
cifically,  and  of  immediate  concern,  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  Hondu¬ 
ras.  But,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be 
others  if  the  past  policy — and  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  it  is  not  the  present  policy — 
of  the  United  States  continues.  So  I  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  which  provided  that 
no  military  or  economic  aid  shall  go  to 
any  countries  where,  by  military  force, 
constitutional,  democratic  government  is 
overthrown,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
their  constitutional  systems.  That  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  way  of  civilian  “stooges” 
nor  can  it  be  done  with  a  military  junta 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public — a  military  junta  composed  of 
military  officers  trained  under  American 
military  training  programs,  and  making 
use  of  American  military  equipment,  and 
blowing  out  the  torch  of  freedom  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  Secretary  of  State  came  to  me. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  came  to  me. 
I  got  the  word  treatment.  I  am  used 
to  it.  I  know  how  to  evaluate  it,  too. 
We  heard,  “There  is  great  merit  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
We  appreciate  the  suggestion.  We  think 
perhaps  something  can  be  agreed  upon. 
Maybe  we  can  get  together  and  agree 
on  some  language  that  will  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  in 
mind.”  I  always  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion,  but  I  always  tell  them  that  the  test 
will  be  in  the  final  wording. 

One  morning  when  I  reached  my  office 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  was  wait¬ 
ing.  I  was  very  much  embarrassed.  I 
thought  it  was  terrible  to  have  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  with  all  the  things 
he  has  to  do,  waiting  in  my  outer  office 
to  see  me  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

I  said,  “Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you 
wanted  to  see  me?  I  would  have  been 
down  here  earlier.” 

As  a  policy  of  many  years’  standing, 
I  never  call  members  of  the  executive 
branch  to  my  office.  I  go  to  their  offices. 
If  I  have  a  problem  to  talk  over  with 
them,  I  belong  in  their  offices,  and  not 
they  in  mine. 

There  were  two  drafts  of  language.  I 
read  them.  Of  course,  the  language  did 
not  change  the  status  quo  at  all.  I  was 
given  a  great  deal  of  nice-sounding  ver¬ 
biage.  They  had  included  language  that, 
of  course,  they  would  not  act  as  proposed 


unless  the  President  should  decide  that 
our  national  interest  made  such  action 
necessary.  That  is  what  he  is  doing  now. 
That  is  the  status  quo.  It  did  not  mean  a 
thing.  In  fact,  it  was  an  insult  to  my 
intelligence. 

So  I  walked  over  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  offered  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  an  out- 
and-out  prohibition,  but,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  willing  to  arrive  at  a  modus  oper- 
andi. 

Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  I  then  offered 
before  the  debate  is  over.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  that  would  provide  that  all 
aid,  including  military,  economic,  and 
other  missions,  shall  stop  unless  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  report¬ 
ing  to  the  Congress,  sets  forth  reasons 
which  in  his  judgment,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  our  national  interest,  call  for 
a  continuation  of  the  aid,  and  his  report 
is  approved  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Do  Senators  know  what  the  argument 
used  against  the  concurrent  resolution 
proposal  is?  The  argument  is,  “That  is 
an  interference  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.”  Not  at  all.  It  is  an  exercise  of  the 
checks-and-balances  system.  It  happens 
to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  Congress,  in 
carrying  out  its  authority  over  the  purse¬ 
strings,  to  lay  down  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds;  and  if  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  report  that  the 
President  submits  is  not  a  sound,  report; 
if  the  Congress  disagrees  with  him  when 
he  says  that  we  ought  to  continue  the 
aid  in  the  national  interest,  Congress 
should  say  to  him,  “Not  with  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money.”  We  ought  to  cut  it  off. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  again  say 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  already 
knows.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  promised  Government 
policy  in  connection  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras  to  date. 

That  leads  me  to  the  last  point  I  wish 
to  make,  because  Senators  will  hear  it  in 
the  debate.  The  following  argument 
will  be  made:  “What  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
Department  of  State.” 

Not  at  all.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
if  the  Department  of  State  has  a  sound 
proposal  supported  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  there  should  be  no 
trouble  with  the  Congress.  I  have  never 
known  them  to  have  any  trouble  with 
Congress  if  they  really  had  a  sound  pro¬ 
posal. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  when  we  get 
into  a  situation  in  which  a  foreign  aid 
program  is  honeycombed  with  waste,  in¬ 
efficiency,  and  injustice,  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  have  the  Congress 
revamp  the  bill,  write  guidelines  into 
the  bill,  place  the  prohibitions  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  in  the  bill,  and 
make  clear  to  the  administration  what 
the  administration  may  spend  for  the 
enumerated  purposes,  and  that  that  is 
all  it  may  spend,  until  it  comes  to  the 
Congress  and  gets  more  funds. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  things  move 
so  fast  in  the  world  that  we  must  see  to 
it  that  there  are  a  great  many  escape 
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hatches  written  into  the  bill  so  that  the 
administration  can  exercise  the  widest 
scope  of  discretion.  They  do  not  move  so 
fast  that  the  President  cannot  take  20 
minutes  to  come  to  the  Capitol  for  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  if  such  a  ses¬ 
sion  were  necessary.  Events  do  not 
move  so  fast  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
cannot  come  to  Congress. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  the  question. 
In  all  my  19  years  in  the  Senate  I  have 
never  known  of  a  single  emergency  that 
arose  that  could  not  be  handled  by  a 
quick  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  connection  with 
foreign  policy.  Can  the  Senator  imagine 
a  greater  emergency  than  the  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  emergency  of  December  7,  1941? 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  then  came 
to  the  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
I  could  cite  many  other  examples  of 
emergencies  in  which  Presidents  who  de¬ 
sired  to  carry  out  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  were  not  handicapped  by 
taking  a  crisis  up  with  the  Congress. 

My  amendment  calls  for  a  concurrent 
resolution.  If  the  report  justifies  the 
adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
the  President  will  get  it  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  We  know  that.  Therefore,  the 
shuffling  and  shunting  aside,  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  my  amendment  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  concurrent  resolution  support¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  President  in  my 
judgment  is  a  failure  on  our  part  to  carry 
out  our  duties  under  the  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  much 
longer  than  I  intended  to  today.  But  I 
think  the  interruptions  were  pertinent. 
I  fully  realize  that  there  will  be  those 
who  may  wish  that  I  would  not  talk  as 
much  as  I  shall  before  the  present  his¬ 
toric  debate  is  over.  I  would  rather 
leave  the  Senate  than  leave  my  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  connection  with  the  bill.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  administration 
is  unaware  of  the  great  concern  of  the 
American  people  about  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  the  administration’s  pro¬ 
posal  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  are  determined  to  see 
to  it  at  least  that  the  record  is  made, 
and  that  the  Senate  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reform  the  bill,  are  not  going 
to  be  deterred  by  pressure  to  speed  up 
consideration  of  the  bill.  We  do  not 
propose  to  take  any  more  time  than  is 
necessary  to  make  our  case,  but  we  shall 
take  all  the  time  that  is  necessary  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  doing  so 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
is  the  opening  day  of  the  foreign  aid  de¬ 
bate  and  I  have  been  a  rather  active 
participant  in  this  field  ever  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1947  and  encoun¬ 
tered  the  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  pro¬ 
gram,  and  since  the  fundamentals  are 
being  discussed  in  the  opening  of  this  de¬ 
bate,  I  hope  Senators  will  bear  with  me 
if  I  take  perhaps  15  to  20  minutes  to 
state  what  I  consider  to  be  the  case  for 
foreign  aid  and  what  I  believe  we  need 
to  do  about  it. 

Certainly  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]— for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and 
indeed,  affection — when  he  says  the  bill 
represents  the  expression  of  Congress 
as  to  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  perfect 
it  in  every  way  we  can. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  coming  on  difficult  days. 
In  my  judgment,  it  will  survive  this  par¬ 
ticular  session  of  Congress  probably  al¬ 
most  intact,  whether  the  figure  finally 
appropriated  is  three  billion  six,  or  seven, 
or  eight,  or  nine — or  four  billion.  What¬ 
ever  the  exact  figure  may  be,  the  foreign 
aid  program  will  be  substantially  carried 
on — as  I  believe  even  its  opponents  would 
probably  admit — through  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  people  of  America  are  testing  and 
questioning  the  validity  and  soundness 
of  the  program;  and  therefore  its  best 
friends — and  I  am  one  of  them — must 
analyze  for  the  people  what  is  being  done 
and  why,  and  also  how  the  situation  may 
be  changed  to  the  benefit  of  the  program 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion,  as  I  see  it,  is  this ;  Can  the  foreign 
aid  program  be  reoriented  in  a  private 
enterprise  direction  so  as  to  make  the 
American  people  feel  that  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  system  of  the  United  States  is 
being  adequately  brought  into  the  pro¬ 
gram? 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  the  only  di¬ 
rection  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
must  take.  I  shall  develop  that  point  in 
a  few  moments,  but  that  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  thesis. 

The  reason  why  the  program  is  in 
trouble — and  it  is  in  trouble — is  that 
neither  this  administration  nor  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration  understood  what 
the  private  enterprise  system  is  capable 
of  contributing  toward  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  has  failed  to  use  it,  and 
continues  to  fail  to  use  it. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  not  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  vacuum.  We  cannot  decide 
that  we  either  can  or  will  not  carry  out 
the  foreign  aid  program.  We  made  a 
decision  in  1947,  1948,  and  1949  in  this 
respect,  when  we  dealt  with  the  Greek - 
Turkish  aid  program  and  the  Marshall 
aid  program.  We  knew  then  that  we  had 
to  do  it,  or  that  the  world  would  go  Com¬ 
munist.  We  are  almost  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  today,  but  for  a  vastly  different  rea¬ 
son.  If  we  do  not  carry  on  the  foreign 
aid  program,  it  will  be  earned  on  by 
others,  without  the  motivations  and  in¬ 
terests  which  we  serve. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  a  foreign  aid 
program  of  its  own,  considered  to  be  in 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  almost  the  size 
of  ours,  something  like  $1.9  billion  a 
year,  as  compared  with  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  provided,  in  the  way  of  eco¬ 
nomic,  technical  assistance,  and  other 
aid,  of  $2.3  billion. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  the  Soviet 
Union  beams  its  aid  to  countries  with 
which  it  wishes  to  cooperate,  or  in  which 
it  may  have  an  advantage  in  cooperat¬ 
ing,  and  that  those  countries  receive 
much  more  aid  than  we  provide,  because 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  much  smaller 
list  of  countries  to  which  she  provides 
aid. 

There  are  those  who  say,  “Let  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  do  it  and  choke,  economically, 
in  the  process.”  Unfortunately,  no  such 
thing  will  happen.  Many  persons  felt 
the  same  way  about  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  economic  development  and  her 
5-year  plans.  What  has  happened  in  the 
40-odd  years  of  the  Communist  revolu¬ 
tion  is  that  Russia  has  become  the  No.  2 
world  power,  or  perhaps  even  No.  A-l, 
as  compared  with  ourselves.  So  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  move  into  countries  out  of  which  we 
would  move,  in  respect  of  foreign  aid,  is 
an  assumption  we  cannot  and  dare  not 
take.  Thus,  our  area  of  choice  is  rela¬ 
tively  narrow. 

Second,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  industrialized  nations  in  the 
world  and  the  newly  developing  nations 
of  the  world  is  widening,  not  narrowing. 
In  other  words,  our  situation  is  improv¬ 
ing  at  a  faster  rate  than  theirs.  This 
presents  again  a  point  of  great  attraction 
for  some  other  system;  and  the  compet¬ 
ing  system  in  the  world  is  the  Communist 
system. 

Third,  the  Communists  are  ready  to 
trade.  They  are  ready  to  trade  on  a 
barter  basis,  and  do  business  on  that 
basis.  We  do  business  on  a  commercial 
basis,  while  she  does  it  on  a  political 
basis.  So  trade  can  be  substituted  for 
aid.  So  what  they  will  not  be  able  to 
fill  in  by  direct  aid  they  will  do  by  trade. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  can¬ 
not  leave  the  newly  emerging  areas  in  a 
vacuum.  If  a  vacuum  is  left,  it  will  be 
filled,  and  it  will  be  filled  by  people  wait¬ 
ing  to  fill  vacuums,  without  the  same 
considerations  for  which  we  are  giving 
aid. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
euphoria,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  our  being  lulled  into  a  state 
of  complacency  by  the  test  ban  treaty 
and  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  an 
ideological  problem  with  the  Communist 
Chinese. 

How  thoroughly  it  would  harm  the 
world  if  we  suddenly  pulled  out  foreign 
aid,  or  made  such  changes  that  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  our  pulling  out.  Would  not  the 
world  say,  “That  settles  it.  The  United 
States  has  been  taken  in.  The  only  pro¬ 
gram  which  presents  an  obstacle  against 
the  spread  of  communism,  namely,  for¬ 
eign  aid,  has  been  abandoned”? 

The  prime  consideration  in  respect  of 
aid  which  we  give  is,  What  is  the  need 
of  the  world  which  is  friendly  to  us,  in 
terms  of  it,  itself,  standing  for  freedom, 
if  given  half  a  chance?  In  other  words. 
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what  are  we  doing  to  help  that  part 
of  the  wox-Id  in  the  way  of  a  bank  for 
reconstruction,  a  bank  for  international 
development,  an  international  financial 
institution,  an  inter-American  bank? 
What  are  we  doing  together?  We  must 
do  our  fair  share.  Efforts  along  these 
lines  represent  our  fair  share,  except  that 
we  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  not 
orienting  it  to  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

There  is  a  vacuum  in  the  world,  in 
terms  of  the  progress  of  nations,  eco¬ 
nomically.  The  United  Nations  has  vari¬ 
ously  estimated  the  vacuum  as  being 
somewhere  between  $10  and  $12  billion 
a  year  in  extraneous  foreign  investment. 
We  are  falling  far  short  of  that  mark. 

No  real,  measurable,  effective  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  world  unless  we  do 
our  share  toward  the  ultimate  goal  which 
I  have  described. 

Without  measurable  progress,  we  are 
not  “in  business”  ourselves.  It  is  not  a 
unilateral  question.  The  world  will  not 
struggle  long  without  it.  The  world  will 
turn  in  the  Communist  direction.  This 
is  the  competition  we  face.  The  world 
is  not  simple  any  more.  It  is  a  world  in 
which  mankind  is  in  competition.  If  we 
forgo  doing  our  part,  we  shall  effec¬ 
tively  yield  to  the  competition.  The 
competitor  will  move  in  and  take  over  our 
business.  That  is  the  choice  we  face. 
The  choice  is  not  whether  we  shall  go 
into  the  program  or  keep  out.  The 
choice  is  do  we  go  in,  or  do  we  move  out 
and  have  the  Communist  system  go  in? 
That  is  the  choice  which  we  have.  That 
is  the  choice  which  has  always  been  be¬ 
fore  Congress  and  it  is  why  it  has  voted 
for  the  foreign  aid  program,  notwith¬ 
standing  unhappiness  with  the  program 
in  one  phase  or  another. 

Another  point  is  that  in  connection 
with  a  program  like  this  we  cannot  stop 
in  the  middle  and  slow  down  and  have 
a  reorganization.  Reorganizations  must 
be  planned,  and  there  must  be  a  gradual 
phasing  of  work  under  the  program.  So 
we  cannot  dismantle  the  program  tomor¬ 
row,  or  this  week,  and  still  expect  it  to 
be  effective  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and  endeavor  to  build  a 
new  structure  for  it.  It  cannot  be  dis¬ 
mantled  and  still  leave  us  the  hope  that 
it  will  let  us  keep  our  place  in  the  foreign 
aid  competition. 

So  the  real  difficulty  we  are  having  is 
that  there  are  some  who  think  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  dismantled  now;  and  it 
cannot  be  done  without  destroying  it. 

I  recall  speaking  in  1957  in  defense  of 
the  USIA  in  whose  funds  a  cut  of  about 
40  percent  was  made.  It  took  the  USIA 
years  to  recover.  It  has  not  recovered 
yet  from  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
was  dismantled  at  that  time. 

The  question  calls  for  a  national  com¬ 
mission  on  the  highest  possible  level  to 
reexamine  the  foreign  aid  program  of 
the  United  States  and  recommend  how 
it  may  be  reoriented  and  remain  effec¬ 
tive.  I  would  very  much  favor  such  ac¬ 
tion,  but  that  is  a  far  cry  from  dis¬ 
mantling  the  program  at  this  stage. 

The  basis  for  the  program  is  the  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
need  of  the  world  for  economic  sufficiency 
if  it  is  to  remain  substantially  in  the 


role  of  the  free.  Otherwise  we  are  in 
the  gravest  danger  in  trying  to  change 
something  which  is  working  now  not  as 
effectively  or  as  well  as  we  would  like 
it  to,  but  which  is  working,  and  it  will 
not  wait  for  this  complete  revision  to 
take  place. 

I  said,  when  I  began,  that  this  program 
needs  to  be  reoriented  in  the  private 
enterprise  direction.  That  is  the  big 
challenge  which  has  not  been  met. 
There  are  efforts  to  bring  private  enter¬ 
prise  administration  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  channels  into  this  bill,  but  they  are 
far  from  adequate  in  respect  of  the  bill 
itself  and  in  respect  of  the  terms  of  the 
program. 

Somehow  or  other,  we  have  failed  to 
enlist  the  private  enterprise  system, 
which  has  generated  the  $600  billion  na¬ 
tional  economy  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  responsible  for  the  $1,000  billion 
production  in  the  Atlantic  community. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  bill 
invokes  aid  from  the  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  not  only  on  a  country- 
to-country  basis  but  also  through  their 
private  enterprise  systems. 

One  of  the  other  points  about  the 
program  we  must  not  forget  is  that  it  has 
encouraged,  up  to  now,  approximately 
$2  billion  in  aid  from  Europe  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  if  we  folded  up  on  this  program,  a 
great  deal  of  that  aid  would  fold  up  too, 
and  that  the  tremendous  buildup  would 
be  lost.  It  is  a  buildup  that  is  not  going 
as  far  as  it  should,  but,  still,  it  is  an 
important  contribution. 

I  am  glad  that  private  enterprise  is 
invited  into  the  foreign  aid  situation. 
However,  the  technique  for  having  whole 
projects,  the  totality  of  effort  in  coun¬ 
tries,  the  use  of  private  enterprise,  co¬ 
ordinated  closely  with  private  invest¬ 
ment,  has  not  been  adequately  pursued 
by  our  Government. 

Also,  the  investing  public  has  not  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
foreign  aid.  For  example,  I  am  the  au¬ 
thor,  with  other  Senators  who  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  interested,  of  a  bill  which  would 
open  up  to  private  investment  participa¬ 
tion  a  great  part  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  No  hearing  has  been  held  on 
the  bill.  One  of  the  amendments  which 
I  hope  to  propose  to  the  pending  bill  in¬ 
volves  that  kind  of  proposal.  It  is  to 
open  up  to  private  investment  a  great 
part  of  the  money  that  is  being  spent  by 
us  on  foreign  aid.  There  are  a  great 
many  elements  in  that  program  which 
would  justify  business  investment  and 
American  investor  interest,  not  only  on 
a  profit  basis,  but  also  on  a  patriotic 
basis. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  bill 
with  respect  to  the  investment  guaran¬ 
tee  program.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  see  that  being  done.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  authorization  is  now  being 
pushed  up  from  $1,300  million,  which 
has  been  very  heavily  used  up,  to  $214 
billion. 

We  have  made  57  such  guarantee 
agreements.  Nineteen  of  them  have 
been  negotiated  in  the  past  2  years. 
That  is  by  no  means  the  totality  of  the 
countries  aided  by  such  private  invest¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  encouraging. 


Therefore,  we  must  make  a  drive  for 
more  of  these  agreements,  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  private  investment  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  a  vital  supplement  to  foreign 
aid. 

Another  amendment  which  I  shall  pro¬ 
pose  would  provide  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  be  directed  toward  the  urgent  need 
for  concluding  these  agreements.  If 
necessary,  we  should  condition  our  aid 
upon  the  fact  that  such  agreements  be 
concluded,  so  that  private  enterprise 
may  have  full  opportunity  to  contribute 
its  share. 

The  other  aspect  of  private  enterprise 
which  is  being  dealt  with  in  the  bill  is 
that  the  President  is  directed  to  carry 
out  his  programs  of  assistance  through 
private  channels  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  practicable,  instead  of  wherever 
•appropriate. 

I  believe  that  is  a  desirable  change,  if 
it  is  coupled  with  some  machinery  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  President  to 
operate  effectively. 

I  may  give  very  serious  consideration 
to  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  to  appoint  a  real  high-level  com¬ 
mission  of  distinguished  Americans  in 
business  and  in  the  academic  field — not 
in  government — and  representing  the 
public  interest,  to  see  how  the  private 
enterprise  system  may  be  phased,  in  a 
more  effective  way,  into  the  foreign  aid 
program.  This  is  a  big  subject. 

The  precatory  statements  which  we 
make,  such  as  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
bill,  to  use  private  channels  “to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,”  have 
been,  in  one  form  or  another,  on  the 
statute  books  for  a  long  time.  From 
the  standpoint  of  these  amendments — 
and  I  have  authored  some  of  them  my¬ 
self — this  provision  somehow  or  other 
does  not  work  out. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  “utilize  wherever  practicable 
the  services  of  the  U.S.  private  enter¬ 
prise — including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in 
technical  fields  such  as  engineering.” 

For  example,  David  Rockefeller  the 
other  day  suggested — a  suggestion  which 
I  made  aobut  2  years  ago — the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  industrial  peace  corps  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  executives,  who  could  be 
utilized  in  the  foregin  aid  program,  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  retain  their  connections 
with  their  own  companies. 

Conflict  of  interest  in  this  respect  is 
not  the  problem  it  is  cracked  up  to  be, 
and  can  very  well  be  handled. 

Again,  nothing  is  done  about  that. 
That  suggestion  is  lying  on  the  shelf. 
Nothing  is  done  effectively  except  to 
make  a  generalized  statement  about  the 
use  of  private  channels  and  private 
enterprise. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done, 
and  save  this  program  from  much 
harder  attacks  than  are  being  made  on 
it  now,  is  to  have  a  blueprint  laid  before 
the  country.  If  the  administration  does 
not  have  the  wit  to  do  it,  the  business 
community  should  and  will.  We  must 
show  the  country  exactly  how  the  private 
enterprise  system  can  be  tied  in. 

One  other  point  that  I  believe  is  de¬ 
sirable  is  that  the  President  is  directed 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage 
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nationalization  or  expropriation  or  con¬ 
fiscation;  injurious,  discriminatory,  or 
other  actions  which  would  result  in  such 
expropriations  in  areas  where  we  are 
giving  aid. 

This  is  an  extremely  desirable  idea. 
It  is  reflected  also  in  the  report  of  the 
Clay  Committee,  which  urged  us  not  to 
aid  a  foreign  government  in  projects  es¬ 
tablishing  government-owned  indus¬ 
trial  or  commercial  enterprises  which 
compete  with  existing  private  enterprise ; 
therefore,  clearly  or  by  implication  it 
does  not  want  American  endeavors  of 
private  character  dismantled. 

Those  are  all  desirable,  useful,  and 
important  provisions.  However,  they 
still  do  not  bring  the  private  enterprise 
system  appreciably  into  the  foreign  aid 
program.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  program  can  be  effectively  re¬ 
oriented. 

From  everything  I  can  see,  we  are 
in  for  a  foreign  aid  program  for  another 
decade,  at  least,  and  perhaps  longer.  If 
that  is  the  case,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  will  survive  year  after  year 
the  attacks  which  are  constantly  accele¬ 
rating  in  their  intensity,  such  as  the 
one  being  made  here,  and  in  the  other 
body,  and  which  will  be  made  on  the 
appropriation  bill  for  foreign  aid. 

I  believe  that  we  must  have,  from  the 
administration  or  from  a  commission 
source,  a  recommendation  as  to  how  the 
program  may  be  reshaped  and  revamped 
in  the  public  interest. 

In  my  judgment,  that  means  a  heavy 
implementation  with  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  as  the  means  through 
which  the  program  will  be  carried  out. 

The  lines  of  this  program  are  very 
clearly  indicated  by  the  proposal,  for 
example,  that  development  loans  may 
be  channeled  through  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  something  which,  a  decade  ago, 
was  recommended  by  Christian  Herter, 
who  later  became  Secretary  of  State, 
and  me  in  the  House  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  If  it  takes  10  years  to  get 
a  simple  proposal  like  that  through,  that 
is  perhaps  some  indication  of  the  length 
of  time  which  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  really  affective  participation  by 
the  private  enterprise  system  in  foreign 
aid. 

Before  I  complete  my  preliminary 
statement  on  the  bill,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
one  other  amendment  in  which  I  have 
joined  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  which 
I  think  is  a  matter  of  the  most  critical 
importance  to  us.  The  amendment  was 
contained  in  the  House  bill  but  was 
stricken  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  will  be  Senator  Gruening’s 
purpose  and  mine  to  restore  it.  The 
amendment,  which  appears  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  stricken  from  the  House  bill  on 
pages  18  and  19  of  the  bill,  reads: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  is  engaging 
in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  ef¬ 
forts  directed  against — 

(1)  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  or  any  other  act,  or 


(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will 
not  be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not 
be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act. 

This  provision  is  directed  against  ac¬ 
celerating  arms  races,  especially  the 
accelerating  arms  race  in  the  Near  East 
to  which  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
the  principal  party.  Let  us  make  it 
clear  that  the  President  has  the  power 
to  cut  off  aid  in  a  situation  where  our  aid 
is  filling  in  for  the  resources  of  a  country 
which  are  being  diverted  for  the  purpose 
of  aggressive  military  preparations. 
The  fact  is  that  the  President  has  not 
taken  this  action  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Therefore,  he 
must  be  directed  to  take  such  action; 
otherwise  he  will  not  do  it. 

We  had  a  precatory  request  to  the 
President  to  do  just  such  a  thing  in  the 
bill  up  to  now.  It  reads: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assist¬ 
ance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources  to 
military  or  propaganda  efforts  directed 
against  the  United  States  or  against  other 
countries  receiving  aid  tinder  this  Act, 
whether  or  not  such  efforts  are  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China. 

That  language  was  directed  against 
an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  in  the 
Near  East;  but  that  provision,  too,  is 
now  out  of  the  bill,  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  not  restored  it. 
So  there  is  neither  a  sense  request  or  a 
statutory  provision  in  the  bill  today  to 
deal  with  this  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  ex¬ 
plain  what  the  situation  would  be  in 
regard  to  the  present  altercation  between 
Algeria  and  Morocco,  both  of  which  have 
been  receiving  assistance,  or  surplus 
food,  at  least,  from  the  United  States? 
Would  the  Senator’s  amendment  require 
the  United  States  to  shut  off  aid  to  both 
countries? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  might  very  well,  and 
quite  properly  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Until  they  stopped 
fighting? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  such  action  might  not  have  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect  on  both  participants.  The 
amendment  would  give  the  President  a 
directive  to  shut  off  aid,  where  the  aid 
which  we  are  given  presents  the  recipient 
nation  with  resources  for  “aggressive” 
military  efforts.  Conceivably,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  make  a  determination  that 
one  of  those  countries  was  the  aggressor. 
But  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  prob¬ 
ably  much  more  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  provision  would  result  in  cutting- 
off  aid  to  both  countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  very  diffi¬ 


cult  to  judge  which  country  was  the 
aggressor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  agree.  I  would  not 
beg  the  question.  Probably  it  would  be 
impolitic  for  the  President  to  decide 
which  country  was  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  he  could 
decide. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  a  rhetorical 
question:  Does  he  not  think  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  would  have  much  more  re¬ 
spect  for  the  foreign  aid  program  if  it 
were  used  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not 
preempt  the  resources  that  are  used  to 
fill  in  for  resources  in  a  particular  coun¬ 
ty,  resources  which  were  then  diverted 
to  foward  an  aggressive  military  effort? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  I  think  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  would  be — and  are — very 
much  opposed  to  the  United  States  ren¬ 
dering  assistance  to  any  nation  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  or  creating  war. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  wars  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe  through  enabling  one  side  or  the 
other  to  continue  fighting,  when  per¬ 
haps,  except  for  our  assistance,  they 
might  not  have  been  able  to  keep  those 
wars  going.  I  suppose  we  might  call 
them  little  wars  or  brush  fire  wars; 
nevertheless,  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  object  to  our  assistance  being 
used  for  any  such  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more. 

I  point  out  what  this  “sense”  resolu¬ 
tion  which  is  contained  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  now,  in  the  absence  of  a  prohibit¬ 
ing  amendment  such  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  I  will  move 
in  the  Senate,  has  resulted  in.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  provided  surplus  foods 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  that  country  is 
sending  troops  into  Yemen  and  has  in¬ 
terfered  directly  in  the  affairs  of  a  rev¬ 
olution  in  Yemen,  with  great  mischief 
to  us  and  our  policy,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  committed  aggression  against  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  situation  of  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  both  of  which  are  receiving 
surplus  food  aid. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  is  arming. 
It  is  buying  arms  openly  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  report  as  recently  as  today 
indicates  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
is  sending  arms,  planes,  and  troops  to  be 
ready  to  aid  President  Ben  Bella  in  Al¬ 
geria,  in  his  war  with  Morocco.  None¬ 
theless,  the  United  States  continues  to 
give  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Moreover,  President  Nasser,  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  constantly  reiter¬ 
ates  that  the  one  basis  for  Arab  unity  is 
to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea  and, 
by  armed  aggression,  to  eliminate  Israel 
as  a  state.  He  means  it,  as  we  know 
very  well  from  the  many  demonstrable 
acts  which  have  been  taken  in  pursuance 
of  that  design,  including  the  effort  to 
subvert  both  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  effort  to  unite  Syria  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  the  effort  to  bring 
about  great  Egyptian  influence  in  Iraq 
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and  Iran.  That  is  what  is  popularly 
called  Nasserism. 

Nonetheless,  the  U.S.  aid  program  con¬ 
tinues.  Our  aim  in  the  aid  program  is 
to  assist  free  nations.  That  objective  is 
lost  when  one  nation  which  we  are  trying 
to  help  dissipates  its  resources  in  aggres¬ 
sion  or  preparation  for  aggression 
against  another  nation  which  we  are 
also  trying  to  help. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  knowing  what  we 
face,  we  cannot  allow  that  situation  to 
continue.  It  is  calculated,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  so  very 
properly  said,  to  depreciate  the  quality, 
character,  and  backbone  of  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  shall  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  having  this  amendment  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,, 
so  that  there  may  be  agreement  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  upon  this 
section. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  as  I  began. 
We  cannot  rebuild  the  house  of  foreign 
aid  while  the  house  is  being  used.  What 
we  must  do  is  to  design  a  new  building 
out  of  the  present  one.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  new  one  must  be  based  heavily 
on  the  private  enterprise  system,  which 
has  not  been  adequately  used  in  respect 
to  foreign  aid. 

I  welcome  the  Senate  committee 
amendments  to  accelerate  and  improve 
utilization  of  the  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  for,  fundamentally,  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  is  a  business  operation,  and 
it  can  be  carried  on,  and  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on,  in  the  closest  cooperation  with 
American  business.  When  the  program 
is  operated  on  that  basis,  it  will  gain 
the  greatest  respect  from  the  American 
people.  Furthermore,  by  implementing 
our  foreign  aid  through  the  operations 
of  American  business,  we  shall  also  en¬ 
list  the  great  resources  of  American 
business,  and  thus  will  improve  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  American  business  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  both  of  brains  and  of  tangi¬ 
ble  aid  to  this  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  argument  that  it  is  better  to 
have  this  program  as  it  now  stands, 
rather  than  to  permit  a  gap  to  occur 
between  the  present  program  and  the 
development  of  a  better  one  to  succeed 
it,  I  point  out  that  if  we  now  were  to 
suspend  foreign  aid,  the  vacuum  thus 
caused  would  quickly  be  filled,  but  not 
by  us;  instead,  it  would  be  filled  by  our 
competitor,  the  Soviet  Communist  sys¬ 
tem.  The  nations  of  Europe  may  not 
give  us,  every  day,  their  thanks  for  our 
foreign  aid,  even  though  we  deserve 
them;  but  that  is  a  rather  superficial 
point,  as  compared  to  keeping  them  on 
the  side  of  the  free  world  by  enabling 
them  to  have  viable  economies  under 
this  system,  whereas  in  the  absence  of 
this  system  they  will  turn  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  system;  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
allow  them  to  do  that,  even  if  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  as  economical  or  as  efficient 
or  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  favor  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  we  must  favor  it,  until  some¬ 
thing  better  is  available,  even  though 
our  failure  to  devise  an  improved  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  great  mistake;  and  at  one  and 
the  same  time  I  shall  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  other  Senators  in  the  ef¬ 


fort  to  build  a  better  structure  to  do  this 
job.  However,  I  cannot  favor  dis¬ 
mantling  this  program  while  we  try  to 
build  up  a  better  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAKING  CON¬ 
TINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

V  Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
21L  1963,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi-. 
dent\a  joint  resolution  making  contiiV^ 
uing  appropriations  for  the  months^f 
July  an<l  August  since  most  of  the/ap¬ 
propriation  bills  had  not  been  effected 
into  law  arythat  time.  Subsequently,  on 
August  27  orsthis  year,  that  resolution — 
Public  Law  88-55 — was  amended  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  authority  thereunder  until 
October  31,  1963.X 

Today,  the  HouX  of  ^Representatives 
has  passed  and  sent\>  tfie  Senate,  House 
Joint  Resolution  782T#?e  effect  of  which 
will  continue  until.November  30,  1963, 
appropriations  focg  thosa.  functions  of 
the  Government/for  whi<X  funds  have 
not  been  enacted  into  law.  \ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  immediately  proceed  to  the  Consider¬ 
ation  of  Hpuse  Joint  Resolution\782. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ThXjoint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title.  \ 

The/joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  788) 
making  continuing  appropriations  fok 
tlWfiscal  year  1964,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title 
yfnd  the  second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  August  28,  1963  (Public  Law  8&- 
109),  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
“October  31,  1963’’  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “November  30,  1963”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  is  similar  to  continu¬ 
ing  resolutions  which  we  have  agreed  to 
on  two  other  occasions  this  year,  and  to 
others  in  prior  years,  and  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  appropriations  dur¬ 
ing  November,  1963,  as  follows: 

In  those  instances  when  bills  have 
passed  both  bodies  and  the  amounts  or 
authority  therein  differ,  the  pertinent 
project  or  activity  shall  be  continued  un¬ 
der  the  lesser  of  the  two  amounts 
approved  or  under  the  more  restrictive 
authority. 


When  a  bill  has  passed  only  one  Housrf; 
or  when  an  item  is  included  in  only  one 
version  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  Moth 
Houses,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  appropria¬ 
tion,  fund,  or  authority  granted  by  the 
one  House,  but  at  a  rate  of  /derations 
not  exceeding  the  fiscal  1963^-ate  or  the 
rate  permitted  by  the  one  rfouse,  which¬ 
ever  is  lower.  '  / 

In  instances  when  nafther  House  has 
passed  appropriation/?  bills  for  fiscal 
1964,  amounts  are  Approved  for  con¬ 
tinuing  projects  oir  activities  conducted 
in  fiscal  1963  nothin  excess  of  the  cur- 
ruent  year’s  ratp or  at  the  rate  provided 
for  in  the  budget  estimate,  whichever 
is  lower.  / 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  report  the 
status  o f  the  various  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1964: 

Enacted  into  law  are  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  the  Interior, 
Treasury,  Post  Office,  Executive  Office, 
ypabor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
'and  Defense  Departments,  and  their 
related  agencies. 

There  are  two  bills  which  have  passed 
both  Houses — the  legislative  branch 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  appropri¬ 
ation  bills — and  conferences  with  the 
House  have  been  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

Three  bills  are  presently  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  Hearings 
are  in  progress  on  the  Independent  offices 
and  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Judiciary  appropriation  bills, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  will  be  ready 
for  markup  within  the  next  week  or  so. 

Still  remaining  in  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee,  pending  finalization  of  the  author¬ 
ization  process,  are  the  foreign  aid, 
public  works,  and  military  construction 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  consulted  with  me,  as 
.the  senior  member  of  the  committee  on 
\he  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  joint  resolution.  I  believe 
thal^  the  Senate  must  pass  the  joint 
resorption.  We  cannot  do  otherwise  be¬ 
cause  ihe  appropriation  bills  referred  to 
are  stillSpending. 

As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  thXcommittee,  for  whom  I  have 
the  utmost  xpspect,  I  believe  that  we 
should  not  have  to  pass  another  joint 
resolution  of  the  character  of  the  one 
now  before  the  Senate.  It  does  not  help 
Congress  to  have  s  appropriation  bills 
that  were  due  to  beNpassed  before  July 
1  of  1963  pending  fok.  5  months  after 
they  became  due,  so  tnkt  we  are  asked 
to  act  on  resolutions  that  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  various  departitaents  of  the 
Government  to  spend  moriey  on  the 
basis  of  last  year’s  appropriations  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  recommendation^  of  the 
President,  whichever  amounts  areJower. 
I  do  not  believe  that  action  gives  an 
opportunity  to  operate  our  Government 
as  efficiently  as  possible.  So  I  say  thk.t 
the  Senate  cannot  do  otherwise  than  toy 
pass  the  joint  resolution.  The  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
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[Mr.  Hayden],  for  whom  we  all  have  the 
utmost  regard,  agrees  with  me  that  that 
s  not  a  process  which  helps  the  prestige 
the  Congress. 

HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  &qy  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
whose,  position  I  completely  support  in 
asking  for  the  continuing  resolution,  that 
I  have  been  puzzled  to  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
conferences  which  the  Senate  requested. 
For  example\the  Senate  on  June  26 
passed  the  legislative  appropriation  bill. 
There  has  been  no  conference.  There 
has  been  no  appointment  of  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  dther  body  up  to  this 
time.  \ 

On  September  30,  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  happened  to  handle 
that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
House  has  not  yet  appointed  conferees. 
On  inquiry  of  the  staff  we  find  that  prob¬ 
ably  no  conferees  will  be  appointed  until 
after  Armistice  Day.  Does  the  Senator 
know,  or  is  he  able  to  state  for  t^ie 
Record,  why  we  are  encountering  such 
long  and  unforeseen  delays  in  the  setting1 
up  of  conferences  for  which  the  Senate 
has  asked  and  on  which  the  Senate  has 
appointed  conferees? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  in  complete 
ignorance  as  to  what  motivated  the 
House  to  cause  the  delay  on  those  two 
bills.  With  respect  to  some  of  the  other 
bills,  the  delay  results  from  lack  of  an 
authorization  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  in  exactly  that  same  situation. 
He  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  not  only  passed  those 
two  bills  some  time  ago,  appointed  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and 
asked  for  a  conference  with  the  House, 
but  also  that  we  have  been  trying  to  move 
ahead  ever  since,  without  avail,  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  deeply  regret  the 
delay. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  will  be  eith ey%, 
continuing  resolution  for  the  next  Con 
gress,  or  we  shall  have  to  pass  Jmose 
bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  anrendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment/to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  tlje  third  read¬ 
ing  of  the  joint  resolutio 

The  joint  resolution — House  Joint 
Resolution  782 — was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  Jfte  third  time,  and 
passed. 

THE  PROPOSED  SUPERSONIC 

TRANSPORT  AND  A  REPLACE¬ 
MENT  F0R  THE  OUTMODED  DC-3 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
cently  Several  airlines  in  the  United 
States/nave  expressed  the  intention  of 
purchasing  early  models  of  an  Ameri- 
cao'-built  supersonic  transport  aircraft, 
thfc  production  of  which  will  be  carefully 
lonitored  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
r  Agency.  Trans  World  Airlines,  the  first 
firm  to  make  known  its  intention  to  buy 
the  high-speed  aircraft,  has  now  been 
joined  by  Pan  American  Airways  and  by 
American  Airlines. 


The  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  capable  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  ,  is 
currently  holding  hearings  to  better  de¬ 
termine  the  progress  and  promise  in  this 
imaginative  and  important  project. 

The  intent  of  our  aviation  firms  to 
purchase  a  domestically  built  supersonic 
transport  has  far-reaching  implications 
for  the  economy.  At  a  time  when  our 
balance  of  payments  must  be  improved, 
and  the  aviation  leadership  of  the  United 
States  is  seriously  challenged  by  the 
development  of  the  “Concorde”  through 
the  joint  effort  of  the  British  and  French, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  take  thoughtful 
action. 

The  expeditious  and  efficient  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  American-built  supersonic 
transport  will  enable  this  country  to 
compete  favorably  with  foreign  airlines/ 
in  the  transcontinental  travel  markaC, 
and  with  foreign  production  of  a  similar 
plane.  The  major  airlines  who  ,  have 
thus  indicated  confidence  in  U.S.  indus¬ 
try’s  ability  to  produce  this  advanced 
aircraft  have  done  much  to  add  impetus 
■y  to  the  completion  of  a  finished  product. 
xThey  have  hastened  the  ddy  when  our 
citizens,  and  those  of  other  lands  may 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  American  ingenuity 
and  know-how. 

Another  area  of  /&ir  transportation 
which  is,  receiving  Jieeded  study  by  ele¬ 
ments  of’  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  industry/ls  the  development  of  a 
suitable  airplane  to  replace  the  faithful 
but  outmode4\DC-3.  In  this  area,  the 
Senator  fcmn  pklahoma  [Mr.  Mon¬ 
roney]  has  exercised  vigorous  leader¬ 
ship.  Construction.  of  such  a  plane 
would  Contribute  to  the  service  and  con¬ 
venience  available  to  travelers  in  smaller 
cities  and  areas  not  normally  served  by 
Iv/ge  metropolitan  airpoi 

It  is  encouraging  to  note\hat  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Agency  is  energetic  in  its 
support  of  a  DC-3  replacement  program, 
and  that  this  diligent  governmental 
agency  believes  such  an  aircrafu\would 
be,  in  their  terms,  “short-haul,  safe-;. sub¬ 
sonic,  and  subsidy  saving.”  I  concur^  in 
this  thumbnail  sketch  of  a  vitally  need¬ 
ed  adjunct  to  the  aerial  capability  ol 
the  United  States,  and  urge  that  signifi¬ 
cant  emphasis  be  placed  on  its  construc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  supersonic 
transport.  West  Virginia,  and  the  Na¬ 
tion,  would  benefit  from  such  a  dual- 
purposed  program  of  technological  prog¬ 
ress. 

I  commend  the  interest  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee  on 
that  study  as  well  as  their  study  of  the 
supersonic  plane. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

FOREIGN  AID  MEMO  SENT  TO  U.S.  EDITORS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 


[Mr.  Javits]  and  I  sent  out  a  letter  and 
memorandum  to  over  600  American 
newspaper  editors  calling  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  certain  basic  facts  about  the  foreign 
aid  program.  As  I  will  be  speaking  later 
this  week  on  the  substantive  points  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  memorandum,  I  will  not  do  so 
at  this  time. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  the  text  of  the 
letter  and  memorandum  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  23,  1963. 

Dear  - :  We  believe  there  is  an  ex¬ 

traordinary  need  at  this  point  to  encourage 
better  public  understanding  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  our  country,  and 
how  U.S.  private  enterprise  and  voluntary 
organizations  carry  out  their  important  role 
in  it.  So  much  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
foreign  aid  problems — both  real  and  imag¬ 
ined — that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  its  performance. 

For  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  a  more 
balanced  perspective  on  this  subject,  we  en¬ 
close  with  this  letter  a  memorandum  on 
foreign  aid.  It  comments  briefly  on  some 
of  the  current  criticisms  of  the  program  and 
outlines  in  plain  terms  the  factors  which 
have  caused  us  and  many  other  public  of¬ 
ficials,  whether  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
to  give  it  continued  support.  We  submit 
this  case  for  foreign  aid  for  your  considera¬ 
tion,  mindful  of  the  responsibilities  we  share 
to  be  informed  of  and  weigh  the  important 
foreign  policy  developments  of  our  times  and 
to  bring  them  fairly  before  the  American 
people.  For  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  traditionally  bipartisan  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  today  foreign  aid  is  called  for 
by  President  Kennedy  and  supported  by 
former  Presdent  Eisenhower. 

In  the  period  ahead,  the  Senate  will  com¬ 
plete  action  on  this  year’s  foreign  aid  au¬ 
thorization  and,  thereafter,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  will  consider  the  bill  at  the  ap¬ 
propriations  stage.  This  is  a  particularly 
vital  time  for  public  consideration  of  foreign 
aid.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  letter  and 
memorandum  will  bring  increased  under¬ 
standing  to  that  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senator. 

A  Case  for  Foreign  Aid 

FOREIGN  AID  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  U.S.  SECURITY 

Contrary  to  charges  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  a  "global  giveaway,”  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  means  to  advance  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  Comprised  of  both  economic  and 
military  aid,  it  is  a  vital  arm  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  which  seeks  to  win  the  cold  war  and 
prevent  hot  wars. 

This  is  why  President  Kennedy  and  former 
President  Eisenhower  support  foreign  aid  so 
strongly,  why  President  Eisenhower  recently 
said:  ‘‘Never  has  there  been  any  question  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  program  of 
economic  and  military  aid  to  keep  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  from  being  overrun  by 
the  Communists.  It  is  that  simple.” 

This  is  why  the  main  finding  in  the  Clay 
Committee  report  is  that  a  sound  foreign  aid 
program  is  ‘‘essential  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its 
worldwide  responsibilities.” 
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FOREIGN  AID  IS  AN  INDISPENSABLE  INSTRUMENT 

OP  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  CRITICAL  AREAS  OF 

THE  WORLD 

A  good  example  is  found  in  the  aid  given 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  Latin 
America,  the  area  described  by  President 
Kennedy  as  the  "most  critical  in  the  world.” 
In  the  face  of  anti-U.S.  propaganda  from 
Castro-Communist  forces,  U.S. -backed  proj¬ 
ects  there  have  demonstrated  our  concern 
for  Latin  America’s  welfare.  In  the  brief  2 
years  since  this  hemispheric  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  was  launched,  some  140,000  new  housing 
units  have  been  constructed,  8,200  new  school 
classrooms  have  been  built,  and  more  than 
700  new  community  water  systems  under¬ 
taken.  Tax  and  land  reform  measures  have 
been  adopted  by  many  countries,  more  than 
160,000  agricultural  credit  loans  have  been 
made,  4  million  schoolbooks  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  more  than  9  million  children 
are  being  fed  in  18  countries  under  the  food 
for  peace  program. 

The  concrete  results  of  our  participation 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  can  be 
illustrated  by  two  examples: 

1.  Before  the  Alliance  was  launched,  a 
shack  in  a  Bogota,  Colombia,  slum  was  the 
home  of  Campo  Elias  Bernal,  his  wife  and 
his  six  children.  Their  total  family  income: 
$1  a  day.  Now,  2  years  later,  the  Bernals 
are  living  in  a  modest  but  clean  and  facili- 
ties-equipped  home  in  Ciudad  Techo,  an 
Alliance  housing  project  near  the  Colombian 
capital.  Priced  at  $630  and  financed  over  a 
15-year  period,  the  Bernals  are  building  their 
home  through  a  system  of  self-help  home 
construction  widely  employed  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  throughout  Latin  America. 

2.  In  Brazil,  the  misery  of  the  Favela  Bom 
Jesus  until  2  years  ago  was  typical  of  the 
slums  ringing  Latin  American  cities.  Today 
this  favela  has  been  crushed  by  bulldozers 
and  its  inhabitants  live  in  Barrio  Alianca,  a 
housing  development  near  Rio  de  Janeiro 
named  after  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is 
a  cooperative  endeavor  of  a  private  founda¬ 
tion,  the  State  Government  of  Guanabara 
and  the  United  States. 

FOREIGN  AID  SUPPLEMENTS  U.S.  MILITARY 

STRENGTH  AROUND  THE  WORLD  AND  REDUCES 

THE  LIKELIHOOD  U.S.  FORCES  WILL  HAVE  TO 

BE  USED  IN  COMBAT 

Military  opinion  is  that  without  foreign 
aid,  we  either  would  have  to  tolerate  Com¬ 
munist  takeovers  in  various  countries  or 
commit  American  troops  to  fight  brushflre 
wars  there  with  weak  local  allies.  Our  aid 
supports  3  y2  million  foreign  troops  who 
stand  guard  along  Communist-bloc  borders 
where  U.S.  troops  might  otherwise  have  to 
be  stationed. 

Through  guerilla  warfare  and  stealthy  sub¬ 
version,  communism  uses  human  misery  in 
unstable  countries  for  its  own  ends.  U.S. 
military  aid  to  strengthen  foreign  forces 
and  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  advance 
economic  and  social  progress  helps  keep 
Communist  and  other  radical  movements 
from  gaining  the  upper  hand.  Obviously, 
our  aid  alone  is  not  sufficient,  but  it’s  one  of 
our  most  effective  weapons. 

U.S.  military  aid  supports  foreign  troops 
in  countries  facing  the  Communist  bloc — 
from  Greece  and  Turkey  to  Korea — at  a  price 
one-tenth  that  of  maintaining  comparable 
numbers  of  U.S.  soldiers  there.  Were  it  not 
for  foreign  forces  supported  by  our  military 
assistance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider 
substantial  expansion  of  our  own  forces  at 
heavy  costs  in  manpower  and  funds. 

While  the  test  ban  treaty  debate  has  evi¬ 
denced  concern  for  military  safeguards  for 
U.S.  strength  as  against  Communist  power, 
it  is  often  forgotten  that  our  military  aid 
is  part  of  this  safeguard  and  that  economic 
aid  is  one  of  the  chief  nonmilitary  safe¬ 
guards  for  U.S.  security  and  peace.  The 
Communists  may  be  expected  to  intensify 
their  cold  war  efforts  in  the  developing 
countries.  In  this  situation,  foreign  eco¬ 


nomic  aid  is  more  important  than  ever  as 
a  safeguard  against  increased  Communist 
influence. 

FOREIGN  AID  IS  GOOD  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES - IT  MEANS  MORE  U.S.  EXPORTS,  MORE 

U.S.  MARKETS  ABROAD,  AND  MORE  U.S.  JOBS 

Foreign  aid  purchases  in  the  United  States 
help  account  for  the  jobs  of  more  than  550,- 
000  American  wage  earners. 

In  1962,  for  example,  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  (AID)  financed  25 
percent  of  U.S.  iron  and  steel  mill  product 
exports,  38  percent  of  our  exports  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  locomotives,  $50  million  in  for¬ 
eign  purchases  of  U.S. -manufactured  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus,  and  10  percent  of  U.S. 
truck  and  bus  exports. 

The  military  assistance  program  also  helps 
U.S.  business.  In  addition  to  about  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  procurement  financed  by  the  pro¬ 
gram  itself,  military  assistance  activities  will 
contribute  to  cash  and  credit  sales  to  allied 
governments  this  fiscal  year  expected  to 
amount  to  about  an  additional  $1.2  billion 
worth  of  U.S.  military  goods  and  services. 

The  percentage  of  aid-financed  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports  is  rising  sharply.  AID  financing  of 
American  commodities  from  fiscal  year  1962 
to  1964  will  almost  double,  rising  from  about 
$500  million  to  $1  billion  a  year. 

Foreign  aid-financed  U.S.  exports  help 
make  American  products  more  familiar  to 
and  desired  by  buyers  in  other  countries. 
AID  financed  almost  one-tenth  of  America’s 
$7.5  billion  of  exports  to  underdeveloped 
free  world  countries  in  1962.  Foreign  aid 
also  helps  develop  growing  economies  which 
are  better  markets  for  American  products. 
After  postwar  U.S.  aid  to  Europe  and  Japan, 
U.S.  exports  to  Europe  doubled  between  1959 
and  1962,  and  American  exports  to  Japan 
tripled  in  the  last  decade. 

Can  the  United  States  afford  substantial 
foreign  aid  expenditures  in  light  of  the 
current  budget  deficit? 

Yes,  since  substantial  aid  cuts  now  would 
create  later  costs  which  would  far  exceed  any 
immediate  savings. 

There  are  a  number  of  countries  where 
our  aid  is  a  decisive  barrier  to  Communist 
takeover  in  the  short  or  longer  term.  The 
cost  of  Communist  gains  in  Cuba — a  single 
small  country — has  been  enormous  both  to 
the  U.S.  Government  and  to  U.S.  business 
there.  The  month’s  cost  of  mobilizing  U.S. 
forces  at  the  time  of  Khrushchev’s  missile 
threat  last  October  would  sustain  aid  pro¬ 
grams  in  a  number  of  countries. 

The  annual  dollar  cost  of  even  a  limited 
war  in  a  single  country  might  far  exceed 
worldwide  foreign  aid  costs  for  several  years 
and  result  in  immeasurable  costs  in  Ameri¬ 
can  lives.  The  Korean  conflict  alone  cost 
four  times  the  total  foreign  aid  request  this 
year. 

We  have  three-fourths  of  a  million  men 
in  our  Armed  Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  States.  The  foreign  aid  program  is 
one  of  our  best  means  of  insuring  that 
these  men  will  not  have  to  fight  full  scale 
wars.  Its  support  of  foreign  troops  also  re¬ 
duces  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  needed 
abroad  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them 
there. 

The  United  States  spends  $50  billion  a  year 
for  defense  to  be  prepared  for  wars  we  hope 
we  never  have  to  fight.  We  spend  about  8 
percent  of  that  for  foreign  aid  to  reduce  the 
probability  of  war  and  to  maintain  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  the  cold  war.  Military  assistance 
makes  as  great  a  contribution  to  U.S.  secu¬ 
rity,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  the  funds  in  our 
own  defense  budget.  The  cost  involved  in 
both  programs  is  the  price  of  our  own 
security. 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  PROPOSED  THIS  YEAR 

IS  SMALLER  THAN  THE  AVERAGE  PROPOSAL  OF 

PAST  YEARS 

This  year’s  request  is  less  than  the  amount 
requested  in  10  of  the  15  fiscal  years  since 
the  Marshall  plan  began.  It  is  about  $1  bil¬ 


lion  less  than  the  average  request  over  the 
last  15  years,  4  of  which  were  over  $7.5  billion. 

The  United  States  today  is  spending  10 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
to  improve  its  national  security.  Only  one- 
twelfth  of  this  spending  goes  for  foreign  aid, 
and  almost  half  of  even  this  amount  is  for 
military  and  related  strategic  aid.  The  re¬ 
quest  for  military  aid  is  only  3  percent  of  the 
regular  defense  budget. 

Foreign  aid  expenditures  have  declined  as 
a  percentage  -of  U.S.  gross  national  product 
from  almost  2  percent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Marshall  plan  to  seven-tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  today,  as  a  share  of  the  Federal  budget 
from  11.5  percent  in  1949  to  4.1  percent 
today. 

FOREIGN  AID  IS  NOT  NOW  A  MAJOR  CAUSE  OF  OUR 

SERIOUS  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM  AND 

GOLD  OUTFLOW 

While  aid  has  been  an  important  contribu¬ 
tory  cause  in  the  past,  policy  changes  since 
1959  and  especially  in  the  last  year  have 
achieved  the  result  now  that  90  percent  of 
all  aid  commitments  goes  to  purchase  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  Thus  a  cut  of  $1  billion 
in  foreign  aid  would  cut  $100  million  from 
the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  but 
$900  million  from  U.S.  exports.  Even  if  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities,  military  aid, 
and  Export-Import  Bank  loans  are  omitted, 
8  out  of  every  10  economic  aid  dollars  are 
spent  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
share  of  actual  total  AID  expenditures  has 
been  rising  at  a  rate  of  about  10  percent 
yearly,  and  the  military  assistance  program 
now  has  reached  the  point  where  it  actually 
helps  our  balance-of-payments  position. 
The  present  payments  problem  is  a  serious 
one,  but  it  cannot  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of 
foreign  aid. 

SHARP  CUTS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 
WOULD  DO  SEVERE  DAMAGE 

Despite  the  recommendation  of  a  $4.1  bil¬ 
lion  program  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  program  was  slashed  to  $3.5 
billion  on  the  House  floor.  This  heavy  cut 
raises  many  dangers: 

In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  25-per¬ 
cent  cut  to  $450  million  would  mean  that 
fewer  funds  would  be  available  this  year  than 
last  year,  though  the  opportunities  for  use¬ 
ful  investment  in  Latin  America  are  substan¬ 
tially  increasing,  not  decreasing; 

Would  indicate  that  just  when  the  Alli¬ 
ance  is  demonstrating  real  progress  and  after 
U.S.  criticism  of  Latin  American  perform¬ 
ance,  it  is  the  United  States  which  appears 
to  pull  back  from  its  Alliance  pledges; 

Would  reduce  U.S.  aid  to  all  19  Latin 
American  countries  under  the  Alliance  this 
year  to  about  the  amount  of  Communist  aid 
to  the  single  island  of  Cuba;  and 

Would  weaken  pro-U.S.  and  pro-Alliance 
forces  in  Latin  America  and  be  a  boon 
to  Castro  and  the  Communists.  In  gloat¬ 
ing  over  the  recent  cut,  one  Communist 
newspaper  wrote:  "Only  the  naive  and  serv¬ 
ile  can  continue  to  believe  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.”  Fidel  Castro  himself,  attack¬ 
ing  the  Alliance  on  July  26  of  this  year  as 
“an  instrument  of  aggression  against  the 
Cuban  revolution,”  scoffed  that  “the  North 
American  treasury  every  day  is  more  incapa¬ 
ble  of  mobilizing  resources  that  will  permit 
it  to  sustain  *  *  *  its  allies  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.” 

In  military  assistance,  a  $400  million  cut 
in  this  fiscal  year  to  $7  billion  would  place 
the  United  States  in  a  position  of  reducing 
assistance  to  its  allies  at  a  time  when  Com¬ 
munist  threats  to  free  world  security  are 
backed  by  an  improving  arsenal.  About  70 
percent  of  total  military  assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1964  (and  almost  80  percent  of  asso¬ 
ciated  supporting  assistance)  was  planned 
to  go  to  nine  key  countries  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  None  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  has  the  resources  to  maintain  the 
forces  which  our  own  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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consider  desirable  to  repel  any  Communist 
aggression.  Any  reductions  in  military  as¬ 
sistance  would  fall  principally  on  these 
countries. 

For  development  loans  to  countries  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Near  East,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  to  $900  million  would  in  view  of  present 
U.S.  commitments  tightly  limit  aid  to  many 
countries  adjacent  to  the  Communist  bloc 
and  hit  our  modest  aid  to  African  countries 
especially  hard. 

Requirements  for  U.S.  aid  this  year  to 
four  countries  under  multilateral  programs 
(India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  Nigexia)  ex¬ 
haust  more  than  80  percent  of  funds  which 
would  be  available.  This  leaves  less  than  20 
percent  available  for  39  other  countries  in 
these  areas  of  the  world. 

The  House  floor  cut  of  $160  million  is 
equivalent  to  all  of  the  development  loans 
made  last  year  to  all  the  countries  of  Africa 
and  the  Far  East. 

For  the  contingency  fund,  the  reduction  to 
$150  million  would  make  the  fund  $100  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  in  1963  and  $125  million  less 
than  in  1962;  and  puts  the  fund  at  its  lowest 
level  since  its  establishment  in  1959  as  a 
separate  fund  to  be  available  for  unforeseen 
emergencies  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

CHARGES  THAT  FOREIGN  AID  HAS  FAILED  AND 
GOES  ON  INDEFINITELY  ARE  INACCURATE 

Foreign  aid  has  generally  done  the  Job 
for  which  it  is  designed.  This  is  true  both 
where  its  principal  aim  was  to  forestall  the 
threat  of  internal  collapse  and  Communist 
military  takeover,  as  in  Korea,  or  where  its 
purpose  was  to  help  countries  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  development,  as  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
now  has  an  end  to  its  aid  programs  in  mind, 
even  though  the  end  for  some  countries  is 
not  clearly  in  sight. 

Foreign  aid  to  14  nations  of  Western 
Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan  and  to  Ja¬ 
pan,  Spain  and  Lebanon  has  been  an  obvious 
success.  Economic  aid  to  these  countries  has 
been  terminated,  most  of  It  some  years  ago; 
and  other  countries — especially  Greece,  Is¬ 
rael,  free  China,  the  Philippines,  Mexico  and 
Venezuela — will  soon  join  the  ranks  of  coun¬ 
tries  no  longer  receiving  U.S.  economic  aid. 

Military  assistance  to  our  NATO  partners 
such  as  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  was  designed  to  insure  that  NATO 
presented  a  creditable  deterrent  to  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression  In  Europe.  This  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  United  States  will 
make  no  new  commitments  for  provision  of 
military  equipment  to  these  countries. 

Foreign  aid  has  helped  many  countries  in 
Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  move  in¬ 
creasingly  toward  economic  and  political  sta¬ 
bility.  It  has  assisted  hard-pressed  govern¬ 
ments  there  to  show  that  progress  under 
non-Communist  governments  is  possible  and 
see  tangible  evidence  of  U.S.  concern  for  their 
well-being. 

Former  successes  in  foreign  aid  are  per¬ 
mitting  reductions  in  its  current  cost,  and 
successful  military  security  assistance  in  the 
past  has  encouraged  increased  emphasis  on 
economic  development  aimed  at  making 
countries  self-sufficient  as  soon  as  possible. 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  OF  TODAY  IS  NOT  THE 

SAME  OLD  PROGRAM  MAKING  THE  SAME  OLD 

MISTAKES 

With  the  reorganization  of  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  efforts  under  AID  in  1961  and  the 
recruitment  of  many  able  persons  including 
a  number  of  businessmen,  the  economic  aid 
program  has  substantially  and  continuously 
improved.  Stricter  standards  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  self-help  conditions  for  aid  have 
been  emphasized,  interest  rates  have  been 
raised  and  loan  terms  tightened  for  coun¬ 
tries  better  able  to  bear  them,  and  old  pro¬ 
cedures  have  been  and  are  being  stream¬ 
lined. 


The  nature  of  the  aid  program  has 
changed.  Fifteen  years  ago  our  aid  went  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  Europe  and  Japan;  today  it 
is  aimed  at  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Where  90  percent  of  Marshall  plan  aid  was 
in  grants,  economic  aid  is  now  on  a  loan 
basis,  dollar-repayable  and  on  soft  terms. 
Ten  years  ago  most  of  our  aid  went  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  related  strategic  assistance  to  ar¬ 
rest  urgent  problems;  today  this  kind  of  aid 
has  been  cut  in  half  and  reduced  by  almost 
$1  billion  over  the  last  3  years.  Today,  aid 
is  aimed  at  long-term  gains  designed  to  fore¬ 
stall  crises  before  they  occur,  not  to  meet 
them  after  they  occur. 

The  present  aid  program  is  highly  selective 
and  concentrated.  Estimates  are  that  20 
countries  will  receive  about  80  percent  of 
total  AID-provided  economic  assistance; 
5  of  these  will  receive  80  percent  of  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  funds;  6  Latin  American  nations 
will  receive  80  percent  of  Alliance  for  Pro¬ 
gress  funds;  and  10  countries  will  receive  al¬ 
most  80  percent  of  total  military  assistance. 

U.S.  aid  is  not  dispensed  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  the  same  for  all  countries.  It  is 
carefully  tailored,  with  the  aid  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  committees  concerned,  varying 
with  the  degree  of  United  States  and  free 
world  interest  in  a  country,  the  extent  of  the 
country’s  needs  and  self-help  measures,  and 
the  availability  of  assistance  from  other 
sources.  Countries  receiving  economic  aid 
fall  roughly  into  three  categories: 

1.  Where  aid  is  directed  to  lasting  economic 
and  social  development — some  30  countries. 

2.  Where  the  short-range  goal  of  maintain¬ 
ing  external  or  internal  security  is  primary 
to  the  long-term  development  goal — about 
seven  countries,  a  declining  number. 

3.  Where  U.S.  participation  is  quite  small 
and  limited  in  scope — more  than  40  coun¬ 
tries,  many  of  them  in  Africa. 

Another  major  change  in  the  aid  program 
concerns  the  expanding  role  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Earlier  aid  programs  consisted  of 
technical  assistance  and  military  aid.  Pres¬ 
ent  programs,  emphasize  loan  funds  and 
guaranties  against  certain  risks  to  U.S.  in¬ 
vestments,  are  designed  to  effect  maximum 
economic  growth  based  on  private  initiative 
backed  by  improved  government  services 
and  policies.  Also  universities,  foundations, 
unions,  trade  and  citizen  organizations,  and 
many  other  elements  of  the  private  sector 
are  heavily  involved. 

THE  FACT  THAT  THE  DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES  OF 

EUROPE  ARE  NOT  CARRYING  THEIR  SHARE  OF 

THE  ECONOMIC  AID  BURDEN  DOES  NOT  MEAN 

THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAN  NOW  AFFORD 

TO  DO  LESS 

While  other  developed  countries  generally 
are  not  yet  doing  their  full  share,  there  has 
been  progress — much  of  it  due  to  U.S.  pres¬ 
sure— and  the  United  States  is  pushing  them 
further. 

Economic  aid  from  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  has  doubled,  from  $1.2  billion  in  1956 
to  $2.4  billion  in  1962.  By  1962,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  direct  U.S.  economic  aid  to  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  other  developed  countries  was 
60  to  40  percent,  approximately  the  ratio 
of  the  U.S.  national  product  to  that  of 
these  other  countries.  Three  or  four  West 
European  countries  give  a  greater  share  of 
their  GNP  for  aid  than  does  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  has  increased  its  pres¬ 
sure  for  improved  aid  performance  by  other 
prosperous  countries,  especially  concerning 
the  terms  or  quality  of  their  aid,  and  there 
has  been  some  recent  progress  here  as  well. 
In  some  recent  loans,  the  British  have  cut 
their  interest  rates  effectively  in  half  and 
Germany  has  increased  its  grace  periods  to 
7  years. 

Doing  less  ourselves,  however,  is  unlikely 
to  cause  other  countries  to  do  more.  A 
better  answer  lies  in  continued  U.S.  pressure. 


demonstrations  that  America  will  not  as¬ 
sume  aid  burdens  which  others  do  now  and 
should  carry,  and  European  awareness  that 
their  aid,  like  ours,  can  lead  to  expanding 
their  commerce  and  markets. 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  PIPELINE  CANNOT  BE  USED  FOR 
NEW  PROJECTS  IN  THE  YEARS  AHEAD 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  foreign  aid  could 
be  provided  out  of  funds  already  voted  by 
the  Congress  but  not  yet  actually  expended. 
This  is  not  the  case  as  these  funds,  the  so- 
called  pipeline,  represent  commitments  the 
United  States  has  made  but  not  yet  fulfilled. 
All  funds  in  the  pipeline  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  for  specific  projects  and  purposes, 
though  not  yet  fully  expended.  Only  in  rare 
cases  could  these  funds  be  diverted  to  meet 
new  requirements.  It  may  take  several  years 
to  spend  all  funds  necessary  to  build  a  dam, 
for  example,  but  the  United  States  cannot 
promise  to  build  another  dam  in  a  second 
country  with  the  money  set  aside  to  build 
the  first.  While  certain  projects  could  con¬ 
tinue  with  funds  previously  committed  for 
them  even  if  new  funds  were  not  available, 
others  would  cease  only  half-finished  and  no 
new  projects  could  begin.  In  addition,  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation  of  current  projects 
often  are  predicted  on  the  completion  of 
earlier  related  projects  to  sustain  program 
continuity  and  progressive  achievement. 

THE  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  AID  PROGRAM  DOES  NOT 

FIT  THE  STEREOTYPED  NOTION  OF  GOVERN- 

MENT-TO-GOVERNMENT  AID  WHICH  NEVER 

REACHES  THE  PEOPLE 

While  aid  is  provided  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
plicit  or  tacit  arrangements  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  foreign  governments, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  it  goes  only  or  even 
chiefly  for  government  operations.  Most  de¬ 
velopment  loan  funds,  for  example,  are  used 
for  imports  needed  by  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  especially  the  private  sector,  indus¬ 
trial  or  agricultural  credit  for  private  bor¬ 
rowers,  etc.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  aid  pro¬ 
gram  furnishes  a  number  of  services  for  U.S. 
investors,  including  guaranties  and  surveys, 
and  it  involves  a  great  number  of  private 
American  educational,  business,  and  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  and  figures.  U.S.  aid 
also  has  provided  vaccines,  health  services, 
school  lunches,  classrooms,  textbooks,  water 
systems,  housing,  seeds,  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  for  millions  of  persons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  would  look  at  the  memorandum, 
they  would  see  that  it  answers  many  of 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
about  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  outlines 
rather  clearly  the  several  features  in¬ 
volved  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  com¬ 
pares  the  foreign  aid  bill  of  the  present 
year  with  the  foreign  aid  expenditures 
and  authorizations  of  previous  years. 
The  purpose  of  the  memorandum  was  not 
necessarily  to  be  persuasive  and  convinc¬ 
ing,  but  rather  to  offer  factual  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  keep  the  debate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate — and  I  hope  in  the  public  press  and 
other  media — on  responsible  and  reason¬ 
able  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  make  my  ma¬ 
jor  statement  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
relation  to  the  area  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  hope  to  do 
so  tomorrow  immediately  after  certain 
morning  business  has  been  transacted. 

I  also  wish  to  announce  now  my  inten¬ 
tion  of  bringing  to  the  Senate  floor  some 
tangible,  visible  evidence  of  progress  in 
Latin  America  during  the  past  2  years — 
in  other  words,  the  use  of  visual  educa¬ 
tional  materials. 
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Too  often  we  depend  upon  merely  the 
spoken  word  in  the  Senate  to  perfect  our 
case.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  visual  display  material  can  be  even 
more  effective  and,  indeed,  can  be  most 
effective  with  the  American  public.  So 
I  announce  today  my  intention  of  exer¬ 
cising  rather  unorthodox  procedure  to¬ 
morrow  in  presenting  my  case  for  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  colleagues  an  analysis  of  one 
of  the  crucial  problems  confronting  this 
hemisphere,  communism  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Early  this  summer,  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  on  this  subject 
presented  a  truly  alarming  picture  of  the 
rising  influence  of  communism  in  Latin 
America.  Because  of  the  importance  I 
attach  to  having  a  balanced  analysis  of 
this  issue  presented  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  I  asked  our  top  Latin  American 
policymaker  in  the  State  Department, 
Assistant  Secretary  Edwin  Martin,  to 
comment  on  this  article.  He  has  done 
so  in  a  perceptive  analysis  of  some  of  the 
problems  we  confront  in  Latin  America 
and  the  progress  we  have  made  in  meet¬ 
ing  them  during  the  past  2  years.  His 
letter  describes  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
to  aid  our  friends  to  resist  Communist 
infiltration  of  universities,  labor  unions, 
secondary  schools,  and  communications 
media. 

Mr.  Martin’s  letter  is  a  very  good, 
hard-hitting  answer  to  some  of  the 
points  that  were  outlined  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article. 

I  believe  Mr.  Martin’s  analysis,  in  in¬ 
dicating  where  we  have  progressed  and 
what  problems  remain  unsolved,  points 
up  once  again  the  importance  of  ideo¬ 
logical  information  and  propaganda  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  struggle  for  men’s  minds  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  in  that  area  that 
we  have  expended  the  least  of  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  it  is  in  that  area  of  ideologi¬ 
cal  information  and  propaganda  or  edu¬ 
cational  activities  that  we  have  used  so 
little  of  our  resources. 

I  found  it  most  interesting  that  in  the 
response  to  my  “Report  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress’  which  I  issued  in  March  of 
this  year,  Latin  American  observers 
commented  most  frequently  on  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  report  in  which  I  discussed 
the  ideological  basis  of  Marxism  and 
Communism.  Referring  to  the  Mexican 
situation,  I  stated: 

The  continued  Marxist  grip  on  the  minds 
of  some  Mexican  university  professors  and 
students  attests  once  again  to  the  fact  that 
ideological  basis  of  communism  is  its 
principal  attraction  for  educated  groups, 
not  its  economic  critique.  It  is  for  that  rea¬ 
son  that  communism  captures  the  univer¬ 
sity  before  the  slum. 

This  strong  attraction  of  Marxism 
and  communism  among  the  intellectual 
elite  groups  is  one  of  the  best  reasons 
why  we  should  step  up  our  activities  in 
the  information,  education,  and  propa¬ 
ganda  fields. 

We  should  not  cut  back  our  USIA  pro¬ 
grams  in  those  fields,  for  example,  but 
they  should  be  expanded.  If  we  paid  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  our 
educational,  cultural,  scientific,  propa¬ 
ganda  and  information  activities,  we 
would  possibly  be  making  much  more 
progress  in  the  Latin  American  area  for 


the  cause  of  freedom  and  democratic 
society. 

We  should  step  up  our  programs  in 
the  area  of  cultural  and  educational 
exchange.  We  should  intensify  our  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  university  students  and 
professors,  at  television,  cinema  and 
radio  writers  and  producers,  and  at  jour¬ 
nalists  and  editors.  To  do  this,  however, 
we  must  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  these  programs  through  USIA  and 
the  State  Department’s  educational  and 
cultural  affairs  program. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  have  been  failing,  it  is  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  Congress.  This  Congress,  which 
was  willing  to  appropriate  more  money 
for  defense  than  the  President  asked  for, 
is  unwilling  to  appropriate  the  money 
the  President  asked  for  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  informational  activities.  Ap¬ 
parently,  we  feel  that  we  are  better  gen¬ 
erals  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and, 
apparently,  that  we  are  better  educators 
than  those  responsible  for  our  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  overseas. 

The  recent  action  of  the  House  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  administration’s  requests  for 
these  programs  was  ill  advised,  ill 
considered  and  ill  timed.  At  the  appro¬ 
priate  moment,  I  intend  to  see  to  it — 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  at  least — that 
these  cuts  are  reversed,  that  our  people 
in  charge  of  these  programs  in  Latin 
America  are  provided  with  the  funds  to 
do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

I  have  advised  our  people  in  these 
agencies  to  come  to  Congress  and  say, 
“If  you  know  how  to  operate  the  pro¬ 
gram  better  than  we  do,  then  take  it,  if 
you  are  going  to  constantly  complain 
that  we  do  not  do  a  good  job.” 

Let  me  make  clear  for  the  Record  that 
while  we  put  up  half  the  money  required 
to  do  the  job,  the  Communists  spend 
anywhere  from  10  to  20  times  as  much 
as  we  do  in  the  Latin  American  area 
alone  on  propaganda,  informational,  and 
cultural  activities.  Everyone  knows  that. 
We  insist  on  having  an  arms  race  with 
the  Russians  in  an  area  of  the  world 
where  there  are  no  arms — namely,  Latin 
America.  We  spend  far  less  on  our  edu¬ 
cational,  scientific,  and  cultural  programs 
in  the  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  areas  than  do  our  opponents  and 
competitors,  the  Communists.  We  spend 
far  more  on  military  programs  all  over 
the  world  than  do  our  competitors  and 
enemies,  the  Communists.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  our  efforts  in  armaments 
produce  some  rather  good  results.  The 
Communists  have  found  they  cannot  keep 
pace.  They  are  retreating  from  the  arms 
race,  only  to  step  up  their  propaganda 
race.  Since  we  have  no  intention  of 
using  the  guns  we  manufacture  to  kill 
people  unless  a  war  is  forced  upon  us, 
the  Communists  go  ahead  with  their 
programs  of  education,  information,  and 
propaganda  with  little  or  no  resistance 
from  us. 

Our  friends  in  the  USIA  and  the  State 
Department,  who  handle  educational  and 
cultural  programs,  have  done  a  very  good 
job.  They  wrestle  with  a  giant  with 
one  arm,  while  the  other  arm  is  tied  be¬ 
hind  the  back,  and  both  legs  tied,  be¬ 
cause  Congress  prefers  to  provide  money 
for  military  programs  rather  than  for 
the  tools  and  weapons  that  are  really 


needed  in  the  struggle  today;  namely, 
the  cultural,  educational,  scientific,  and 
propaganda  activities. 

I  was  in  Germany  over  the  weekend, 
and  I  talked  with  some  of  our  ambas¬ 
sadors  who  were  gathered  at  Bonn  for 
a  regional  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  American  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  European  area.  I  learned,  for 
example,  that  despite  the  limited  amount 
of  money  available,  many  thousands  of 
people  in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  come 
to  look  at  the  American  exhibits  in  Amer¬ 
ican  embassies  there.  My  good  friend, 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Anderson,  who  is  our  Min¬ 
ister  to  Bulgaria,  was  kind  enough  to 
call  me  by  long-distance  telephone  from 
Bonn  while  I  was  in  Frankfurt.  She  told 
me  that  the  developments  she  had  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Bulgaria  were  most  reassuring 
and  comforting;  that  each  day  thousands 
of  people  come  to  see  the  small  numbei 
of  paintings  that  the  USIA  is  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  out  of  its  limited  budget  for  this  area 
of  the  world.  Of  course,  we  operate 
under  severe  restrictions  because  of  the 
Communist  Government  of  Bulgaria,  but 
the  people  are  hungry  for  our  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  saw  the  same  thing 
in  Latin  America.  I  saw  exhibits  in  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile,  that  attracted  thousands  of 
people.  I  saw  binational  centers  that 
were  giving  educational  services  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  people;  and  yet  I  saw  our  own 
country  running  a  poor  second  to  Cuba 
in  terms  of  educational,  or  if  we  wish  to 
so  call  it,  pi'opaganda  material. 

When  the  great  United  States  of 
America  cannot  keep  pace  even  with 
Cuba  in  the  fields  of  cultural  activities 
and  educational  activities,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  terms  of  our  priorities. 

I  believe  I  know  what  is  wrong  with 
our  priorities.  This  morning,  I  spoke  to 
a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  program 
for  promotion  of  the  arts  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  made  note  of  the  fact 
that  we  go  around  as  though  we  were 
paupers  passing  the  cup,  hoping  to  get 
the  $30  million  necessary  for  a  National 
Cultural  Center  for  the  Capital  of  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world — for  the 
capital  of  freedom  in  this  entire  world. 
Every  other  country  in  the  world,  with 
no  exception,  has  a  much  better  cultural 
center  or  auditorium  and  a  much  better 
cultural  program  in  terms  of  govern¬ 
ment  activities,  than  the  United  States. 

But  there  are  some  very  good  horse 
races  around  here.  There  are  some  good 
night  clubs.  There  are  some  fine  com¬ 
mercial  recreational  establishments.  We 
provide  them  with  all  kinds  of  tax  de¬ 
ductions  and  business  expense  allow¬ 
ances  to  keep  them  going.  But,  when  it 
comes  to  a  National  Cultural  Center,  the 
same  Nation  that  has  a  Congress  which 
votes  a  budget  of  $48  billion  in  one  after¬ 
noon  for  defense  expenditures  stands 
paralyzed  and  cannot  seem  to  find  $30 
million  to  build  a  National  Cultural  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  capital  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

This  is  indicative  of  why  we  are  in 
trouble  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  We 
build  the  biggest  atom  bombs,  and  yet 
we  put  the  least  emphasis  upon  some 
things  that  are  just  as  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  to  me  signed  by  Assistant  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  Martin  in  answer  to  the 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  entitled  “Communism 
in  Latin  America.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  29,  1963. 
Tire  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  Was  pleased 
to  receive  your  letter  of  July  11,  1963  con¬ 
cerning  Richard  Armstrong’s  important  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  com¬ 
munism  in  Latin  America.  I  have  read  the 
article  with  great  interest  and  care  and  am 
happy  to  give  you  my  appraisal  of  it. 

I  want  to  preface  the  critique  by  saying 
that  my  general  comments  do  not  constitute 
either  agreement  or  disagreement  with  all 
the  specific  assertions  of  fact  and  value 
judgments  which  it  contains.  To  give  an 
opinion  on  each  of  these  is  a  task  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  letter. 

As  an  overall  judgment  I  would  say  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  accurately  identified  the 
danger  spots  which  the  Communists  are  ex¬ 
ploiting  and  correctly  listed  the  different  tac¬ 
tics  they  are  using.  He  also  issues  warnings 
which  many  Americans  would  do  well  to 
heed.  But  I  think  he  paints  a  darker  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  degree  of  Communist  gains  than 
the  facts  at  the  present  moment  justify. 
This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  Communist 
subversion  is  a  minor  threat.  It  represents 
a  serious  danger,  and  that  is  why  we  and  our 
democratic  friends  throughout  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  are  combating  it.  Because  these  ef¬ 
forts  are  producing  concrete  results,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
disaster  as  an  uncritical  reading  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  would  convey. 

Turning  to  a  few  specifics,  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Armstrong’s  apparent  impression 
that,  because  the  "Communists  have  never 
sung  their  hopes  so  high,”  they  see  victory 
within  reach.  The  Communists,  I  believe, 
are  rather  making  the  type  of  self-serving 
statements  that  reflect  less  rather  than 
more  self  confidence.  Certainly  they  see 
powerful  social  movements  at  work  in  the 
area  which  they,  as  a  small  minority,  hope 
to  mount  and  ride  to  power.  But  they  also 
confront,  as  the  author  himself  notes,  some 
very  strong  forces,  such  as  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  reform-minded  leaders  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  left,  an  Alliance  for  Progress  on  the 
move,  and  a  greater  mobilization  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  the  clergy  and 
the  armed  forces.  In  this  connection  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  ruling  classes 
are  not  a  hopelessly  benighted  group  which 
stubbornly  continues  to  oppose  change,  as 
the  article  implies.  Many  significant  ele¬ 
ments  in  these  groups  understand  the  social 
forces  at  work  in  their  respective  countries 
and  are  playing  important  roles  in  reform 
movements.  Furthermore,  the  Communists 
are  not  as  monolithic  and  well-disciplined 
as  might  seem.  The  missile  crisis  of  last 
October  severely  tarnished  the  Castro  image 
and  deflated  the  claim  that  communism  is 
the  wave  of  the  future.  The  tug  of  war  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Peiping  for  leadership  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  is  also 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  Latin  American 
Communists  as  divisions  deepen  in  their 
own  ranks. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  regard  the  grow¬ 
ing  manifestations  of  nationalism,  anti- 
Yankeeism,  independence  and  reform  in 
Latin  Amreica  as  a  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  Communist  strength.  Our  task  is 
to  assist  the  Latin  American  people,  as  we 
are  doing  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
to  work  out  their  own  solutions  to  their 
economic  and  social  problems.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  also  help  them  in  other  ways 


to  defend  themselves  against  the  Commu¬ 
nists  who  are  constantly  seeking  to  block 
the  gains  being  made  under  the  Alliance. 
Contrary  to  the  implication  of  the  article 
we  do  not  regard  Latin  America  as  an  “Amer¬ 
ican  fief”  nor  do  we  insist  that  the  Latin 
American  States  become  “simon-pure  Amer¬ 
ican  style  capitalist  states.”  I  think  it  is 
very  important  for  us  to  interest  other  free 
world  countries  in  involving  themselves  in 
Latin  America  to  keep  the  choice  from  look¬ 
ing  like  one  between  communism  and  “U.S. 
brand  democracy”  and  to  put  across  the 
point  that  the  choice  is  between  a  slave  and 
a  free  world,  enriched  by  variety. 

Mr.  Armstrong  places  considerable  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  inroads  which  the  Communists 
have  made  in  intellectual  and  student  cir¬ 
cles.  I  would  not  minimize  these  inroads, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  greater 
today  than  they  have  been  over  the  past 
two  decades.  What  has  increased  is  the  de¬ 
termination  of  moderate  elements  to  do 
something  about  it. 

To  illustrate  this  point  I  shall  be  glad 
to  place  at  your  disposal  a  paper  prepared 
by  my  office  at  the  end  of  1962  which  deals 
in  some  detail  with  the  progress  being  made 
by  non-Communist  students  in  the  univer¬ 
sities.  This  year,  despite  some  disappoint¬ 
ments,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  invalidate 
my  belief  that  the  moderate  elements  in 
university  circles,  which  have  long  been 
passive,  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  they  have  great  interests  at  stake  in 
the  ideological  struggle  and  that  they  must 
defend  them  actively.  They  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  becoming  a  powerful 
cohesive  force,  but  the  trend  is  a  heart¬ 
ening  one. 

It  is  paralleled  by  a  growing  tendency  in 
the  more  extreme  lefist,  though  not  strictly 
Communist,  university  and  intellectual 
circles  to  say  “a  plague  on  both  your 
houses,”  meaning  on  the  Communist  and 
the  “Yankees.”  Without  in  any  sense  ad¬ 
vocating  “neutralism”  or  “third  forcism,”  I 
venture  to  call  this  too  a  desirable  develop¬ 
ment,  because  I  welcome  loss  of  faith  in 
something  evil  as  well  as  a  spectacular  con¬ 
version  to  something  good.  Public  conver¬ 
sion  comes  hard  to  most  people,  especially 
to  those  who  attach  a  lot  of  importance  to 
“face.”  We  will  have  to  be  patient  with 
many  prominent  people  who,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  they  are  breaking  away  from  Commu¬ 
nist  influence,  find  it  expedient  to  be 
noisily  “anti-Yankee  imperialist”  in  order  to 
prove  their  intellectual,  political,  and  emo¬ 
tional  independence. 

The  special  box  on  university  leaders  writ¬ 
ten  by  Trevor  Armbrister  throws  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  the  comments  on  university  trends 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  makes  toward  the  end 
of  his  article.  I  have  strong  doubts  that  the 
Peruvian  university  student  leader,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  could  make  good  his  threat  to  stir  up 
the  peasantry.  The  cultural  and  emotional 
gaps  between  Latin  American  intellectuals 
and  the  workers  of  their  countries  are  more 
frequently  harder  to  bridge  than  those  be¬ 
tween  well -oriented  foreigners  and  those 
same  workers. 

The  article  gives  an  erroneous  impression 
that  the  Communists  hold  a  virtual  monoply 
of  the  creative  talents  in  Latin  America.  An 
equally  impressive  list  of  outstanding  per¬ 
sonalities  whose  attachment  to  the  free  world 
is  beyond  question  could  be  prepared.  To 
mention  just  a  few:  the  Mexican  painter 
Rufino  Tamayo,  the  Argentine  writer  and 
poet  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  the  Venezuelan  Nov¬ 
elist  Romulo  Gallegos,  the  late  Chilean  Nobel 
Prize  poet,  Gabriela  Mistral,  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Nobel  Prize  scientist,  Bernardo  Houssay. 

It  is  hard  to  gage  progress  made  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  glamour  of  communism  in  certain  in¬ 
tellectual  circles  in  Latin  America.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  that  the  stationing  of  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba  and  Khrushchev’s  cavalier 
treatment  of  Castro  in  withdrawing  them 
under  U.S.  pressure  produced  a  very  marked 
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disenchantment  among  intellectuals  who 
were  not  confirmed  Communists,  many  of 
whom  have  pronounced  “ban-the-bomb” 
proclivities.  The  process  of  dissipating  the 
vogue  of  extreme  leftism  and  fellow- 
traveling  will  create  many  problems  for  us. 
We  can  expect  it,  in  its  early  stages,  to  con¬ 
front  us  with  a  myriad  of  hairsplitting, 
overtly  anti-American  factions.  As  Mr. 
Armstrong  warns,  we  shall  have  to  take  care 
not  to  reunite  them  by  looking  on  them  with 
too  little  subtlety  and  understanding.  Part 
of  the  job  ahead  is  to  convince  the  Latin 
American  intellectual  that  he  can  live  in 
dignity  with  us,  without  having  to  parrot  our 
own  particular  sense  of  what  is  democratic 
and  desirable.  Part  of  our  task  with  the 
Latin  American  intellectuals  is  to  convince 
them  that  we  are  interested  not  only  in 
their  knowing  our  achievements  but  also  in 
learning  from  what  they  have  to  offer  to  us. 
In  other  words  cultural  exchange  must  really 
be  a  two-way  street. 

Communist  influence  in  the  news  media 
shows  a  pattern  similar  to  that  in  intellec¬ 
tual  circles.  They  have  their  own  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  some  of  which  are  done 
well  enough  to  have  public  appeal.  Per¬ 
haps  more  serious  problems  exists  in  con¬ 
nection  with  reputable  neswpapers  and  radio 
and  TV  stations  which  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
continue  to  furnish  outlets  for  clever  and 
unscrupulous  Communists,  fellow-travelers 
and  opportunists.  Nevertheless,  the  total 
of  their  output  or  impact  does  not  compare 
with  the  resources  and  influence  of  the  media 
which  follow  an  independent  or  anti-Com- 
munist  line.  The  wide  acceptance  of  USIA 
news  output  and  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  news  media. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Armstrong’s  description  of 
the  four  main  tactics  being  used  by  the 
Communist,  I  think  the  reader  can  get  the 
impression  that  Communist  subversion  is 
running  rampant  throughout  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  This  is  not  the  case.  Take  the  first 
tactic:  “terror  in  the  cities.”  The  only  place 
where  we  find  terror  being  used  to  any 
significant  extent  is  in  Caracas,  Venezuela 
where  the  Communist  have  been  forced  to 
resort  to  violence  because  they  enjoy  little 
popular  support.  In  doing  this  they  have 
provoked  the  wrath  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Venezuelan  people  and  the  Government. 
President  Betancourt  had  undertaken  in¬ 
creasingly  energetic  and  effective  security 
measures  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  second  Communist  tactic  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Armstrong  is  “guerrilla  warfare  in 
the  backlands.”  At  one  point  in  the  article 
he  makes  the  statement:  “Colombia  is  not 
the  only  country  infested  by  Communist 
guerrillas.”  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  no  country  in  Latin  America  “in¬ 
fested”  by  guerrillas.  The  few  bands  which 
operate  in  Venezuela  have  gotten  nowhere  as 
the  armed  forces,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  campesinos,  continue  to  harass  them.  In 
Ecuador  last  year  an  attempt  by  a  band 
of  young  rebels  (many  less  than  200  the  au¬ 
thor  estimated)  to  launch  guerrilla  activities 
was  quickly  put  down.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Peru  the  Government  caught  Castro-type 
Guerrilla  Leader  Hugo  Blanco  as  well  as  a 
group  of  Cuban-trained  revolutionaries 
which  had  clandestinely  entered  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Bolivia.  In  Brazil  there  have  been 
periodic  instances  of  violence  in  the  north¬ 
east  with  some  indications  of  Communist 
involvement,  but  these  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  Communist  guerrilla  activity 
which  to  my  knowledge  is  nonexistent.  Mr. 
Armstrong  narrates  the  failure  of  Castro- 
backed  Brazilian  Communists  to  establish 
guerrilla  training  centers  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil.  As  I  noted  in  my  statement  before 
the  Selden  subcommittee  last  February,  and 
as  Mr.  Armstrong  acknowledges  but  in  pass¬ 
ing,  violence  in  Colombia  is  basically  ban- 
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ditry  rather  than  Communist-controlled  in¬ 
surgency. 

With  regard  to  the  third  tactic — “creation 
of  popular  fronts  designed  for  the  election 
of  Communists  for  pro-Communists” — Chile 
is  the  only  country  where  the  Communists 
have  an  adequate  base  to  pursue  this  ap¬ 
proach.  However,  the  results  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Chilean  municipal  elections  and  dis¬ 
sensions  within  the  Communist-dominated 
coalition  FRAP  have  considerably  reduced 
the  possibilities  of  the  Communists  coming 
to  power  through  the  next  elections.  On  the 
other  hand,  Communist  influence  in  British 
Guiana  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  the 
problem  there  is  very  real  and  substantial. 

The  Communist  technique  of  infiltration — 
the  fourth  tactic — is  the  easiest  to  disguise 
and  therefore  the  hardest  to  detect  and  coun¬ 
teract.  While  growing  spirits  of  nationalism 
and  independence  may  in  the  long  run  serve 
to  frustrate  Communist  objectives,  it  now 
frequently  serves  as  a  shield  for  Communist 
infiltration  and  at  the  same  time  makes  our 
task  of  warning  a  government  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  more  delicate.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  keeping  a  close  watch  over  this  form  of 
subversion  and  doing  as  much  as  we  can  to 
help  other  governments  deal  with  it. 

You  aslc  for  a  candid  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  antisubversion  program 
in  Latin  America  today.  My  answer  is  that, 
while  we  have  a  considerable  way  to  go,  we 
are  making  progress  and  I  am  optimistic. 
Our  principal  enemy  in  Latin  America  is  not 
communism  but  immature  intellectuals  and 
demagogues  with  limited  knowledge  of  com¬ 
munism  and  its  results  on  the  lives  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  under  it,  and  the  widespread 
poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  which  pro¬ 
vides  these  people  with  arguments  and  is¬ 
sues.  We  are  energetically  trying  to  correct 
these  ills,  and  in  the  process  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  and  remove  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  communism  breeds.  The 
Communists  are  trying  to  exploit  them  in 
order  to  gain  power  and  implant  their  to¬ 
talitarian  system.  Based  on  this  assessment, 
our  program  contemplates  two  parallel 
courses  of  action.  One  is  to  work  with  the 
Latin  American  governments  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  achieve  greater  in¬ 
tellectual  and  political  maturity,  economic 
development,  social  justice  and  political 
stability.  The  burden  of  our  effort  must 
be  concentrated  here.  But  while  we  do  this, 
we  must  also  make  sure  that  our  flanks  are 
protected  against  the  sorties  of  Communist 
subversion. 

Ted  Moscoso  is  in  a  better  position  to 
comment  on  the  gains  we  are  making  through 
the  AID  program.  I  am  glad  that  you  sent 
him  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  me  asking  for 
his  suggestions.  He  will  be  writing  directly 
to  you. 

With  respect  to  the  defense  of  our  flanks, 
we  are  moving  ahead  on  two  fronts.  One 
is  the  multilateral;  the  other  the  bilateral. 
Progress  on  the  multilateral  front  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  decisions  reached  last  April  at  the 
Managua  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  Interior  or  Security  of  the  five  Cen¬ 
tral  American  states,  Panama  and  the  United 
States.  A  copy  of  the  final  act  is  enclosed. 
Implementation  of  the  decisions  is  in  prog¬ 
ress.  Another  accomplishment  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  report  which  the  Council  of  the 
OAS  sent  to  the  governments  this  month 
urging  that  they  implement  the  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  contained  therein  for  control 
of  travel  to  Cuba,  the  flow  of  subversive 
propaganda  and  the  transfer  of  funds  for 
subversive  purposes.  I  am  also  sending  you 
a  copy  of  this  document.  A  third  element 
in  the  multilateral  effort  is  the  steps  we 
are  continuing  to  take  to  increase  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  Cuba  and  thereby  reduce  its  subver¬ 
sive  potential. 

Bilaterally  we  are  seeking  to  increase  the 
internal  security  capabilities  of  the  Latin 


American  countries  through  a  variety  of 
measures  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  each. 
The  emphasis  is  on  training  and  equipping 
the  armed  forces  and  civil  police.  The  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  are  being  trained  in  riot  con¬ 
trol,  counterguerrilla  operations  and  tactics, 
intelligence  and  counterintelligence,  public 
information,  psychological  warfare,  and  other 
subjects.  The  police  personnel  are  training 
in  organization,  administration,  riot  control, 
records  and  investigations.  To  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  equipment  being  furnished  to 
the  Latin  American  countries  under  the 
military  assistance  program  is  designed  to 
fit  in  with  the  increased  emphasis  on  their 
internal  security  requirements. 

While  in  this  battle  there  is  always  the 
need  for  improvement,  I  am  satisfied  that 
our  two-pronged  approach  to  the  problem 
of  Communist  subversion  is  making  progress. 
Our  task  will  continue  to  be  to  mobilize  our 
human  and  material  resources,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  the  psychological  advantages  we 
enjoy  in  this  respect.  We  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  constantly  better  techniques  for 
doing  so.  We  have,  I  am  sure,  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  which  we  are  hardly  aware,  and  I 
am  constantly  pressing  for  identification 
and  positive  understanding  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  much  advertised  liabilities  we  suf¬ 
fer  in  the  area.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
we  can  do  everything  better  than  the  Comr 
munists,  if  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  distracted  from  the  job,  or  get  panicky 
and  expect  miracles  every  day.  With  your 
help  and  that  of  others  who,  like  you,  have 
looked  deeply  into  the  Latin  American  scene, 
I  am  sure  we  can  proceed  with  confidence. 

I  hope  that  this  assessment  of  the  Post 
article  will  be  of  use  to  you.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  M.  Martin, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  reason  we  have  not  done  better  in 
many  of  these  areas  is  that  we  really 
have  not  tried  to  do  so.  We  have  talked 
about  it.  We  have  made  speeches  about 
it.  We  have  written  articles  about  it, 
but  we  really  have  not  tried. 

Tomorrow,  I  am  going  to  demonstrate 
how  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  despite  its 
imperfections,  and  despite  the  failure 
of  Congress — and  indeed  the  executive 
branch — to  do  the  best  job  that  could 
be  done,  has  made  substantial  progress. 
I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
action  of  the  committee. 

The  action  of  the  committee  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  not 
all  I  had  hoped  it  would  be.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  social  progress  fund  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  should  have 
been  granted  in  its  entirety.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  funds  set  aside  for  housing 
will  be  inadequate.  It  is  also  my  view 
that  the  administration  of  some  of  these 
programs  has  been  too  tardy.  We  are 
beginning,  however,  to  make  considerable 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  admin¬ 
istration,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
whatever  I  may  do  as  a  Senator  will  not 
impede  effective  administration.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  what  we  do  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  enough  to  really  be  effec¬ 
tive. 

I  have  used  the  example  many  times, 
because  it  is  a  relevant  example,  that 
if  a  man  has  a  serious  infection,  which 
requires,  according  to  medical  analysis, 
treatment  by  penicillin,  there  is  no  use 


giving  that  patient  25,000  units  of  peni¬ 
cillin,  even  though  much  money  could 
be  saved  by  giving  him  that  small  a 
dosage.  We  might  as  well  give  him 
Smith’s  cough  drops.  In  fact,  he  might 
be  better  off,  because  he  would  avoid  the 
danger  of  a  reaction.  When  a  man 
needs  1  million  units  of  penicillin  to 
repel  an  infection,  it  does  not  do  much 
good  to  give  100,000  units  or  200,000 
units. 

The  great  area  of  Latin  America  is  to¬ 
day  the  victim  of  very  serious  political 
and  economic  infection,  political  insta¬ 
bility,  economic  backwardness,  illiteracy, 
all  sorts  of  social  ills.  We  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  deal  with  that  type  of  in¬ 
fection — political,  economic,  and  social 
infection — with  inadequate  dosages  of 
the  treatment  that  has  been  prescribed. 
The  doctors  in  Congress,  I  am  afraid, 
are  trying  to  cut  down  the  dosage  that 
the  conservative  doctors  presented  orig¬ 
inally,  or  the  original  prescription.  So 
I  hope  we  will  not  let  the  patient  die 
by  quibbling  over  the  cost  of  the  medica¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
read  the  article,  “Funerals  Are  Costly” — 
regular  funerals  and  political  funerals. 
It  is  costly  to  try  to  rescue  nations  once 
they  have  been  the  victims  of  tyranny 
or  communism.  The  cost  is  fantastic. 

Had  we  had  more  vision  in  some  of 
those  areas,  we  might  have  saved  our¬ 
selves  some  trouble. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  very  end  of 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization  bill, 
at  the  bottom  of  page  53,  there  is  some 
cryptic  language,  reading  as  follows: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV, 
the  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity” 
shall  include  any  domestically  produced 
fishery  product  if  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  has  determined  that  such  product  is 
at  the  time  of  exportation,  “in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover, 
and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars.” 

Does  this  language  refer  to  what  is 
known  as  high-protein  fish  concentrate, 
otherwise  known  as  fish  flour? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  can  very 
well  cover  that  product. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  of  that. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  finds  that  high-protein 
fish  concentrate,  or  fish  flour,  is  com¬ 
pletely  wholesome  and  nutritious,  has 
absolutely  no  toxic  qualities,  and  is  100- 
percent  safe? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  In  many  areas  of  the 
world  such  a  product  could  be  used  to 
meet  nutritional  deficiencies. 

I  think  the  amendment  specifically 
related  to  canned  fish  products,  which 
could  provide  greatly  needed  nutrition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  it  does  include 
fish  flour? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  interpre¬ 
tation  that  it  includes  fish  flour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  fish 
flour  has  a  high-protein  content  of  ap¬ 
proximately  85  percent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  so.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  one  of  the 
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most  persistent  and  effective  advocates 
of  this  product.  I  made  a  trip  about  a 
year  ago  to  South  America.  I  cannot 
recall  in  which  particular  country  it  was, 
but  I  recall  that  in  that  country  the 
medical  profession  told  me  there  had 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
health  of  children  particularly  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  use  of  fish  flour,  because  it 
had  brought  about  an  increased  intake 
of  protein. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
fish  flour  can  be  produced  in  bulk  at  an 
average  cost  of  14  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  have  heard 
that  testimony. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  amounts  to  a 
very  cheap  form  of  nutrient. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  this  of  great 
benefit  in  tropical  countries  close  to  the 
equator,  where  the  presence  of  heat  and 
the  absence  of  refrigeration  makes  it  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  to  preserve  meat,  fish, 
and  milk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Only  dried  milk  can  be  used  there. 
Fish  flour  involves  very  much  the  same 
type  of  operation.  Fish  is  processed  into 
a  usable,  nonperishable  commodity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  the  American 
Academy  of  Science  has  pronounced  it 
completely  sanitary,  sterile,  and  bene¬ 
ficial? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  given  this  product 
his  endorsement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  done  so.  The  language 
on  page  53  of  the  bill  is: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title  *  *  •  shall 
Include  any  domestically  produced  fishery 
product  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  that  such  product  is  at  the  time 
of  exportation  in  excess  of  domestic  require¬ 
ments,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  we  come  to  the 
real  catch.  Because  the  head  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Mr.  Larrick, 
has  declared,  on  his  own  initiative,  that 
fish  flour,  or  fish  protein  concentrate, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  because  it  is  produced  from 
the  whole  fish  and  therefore  includes  the 
digestive  tract  of  the  fish  and  the  head 
of  the  fish.  He  has  pronounced  it  repul¬ 
sive  and  unesthetic,  and  therefore  not  fit 
for  any  American  to  eat. 

I  may  say,  in  explanation,  that  the 
fish  is  crushed,  subjected  to  a  number  of 
solutions  of  alcohol,  a  number  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  water,  thoroughly  baked,  and  is 
made  completely  sterile.  But  Mr.  Lar¬ 
rick  says  it  is  unesthetic  because  it  may 
raise  in  people’s  minds  the  memory  of 
where  it  came  from,  although  it  is  a 
brown  powder,  with  no  repulsive  quali¬ 
ties,  and  although  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  permits  rattlesnakes, 
ants,  silkworms,  snails,  chocolate- 
covered  baby  bees,  grasshoppers,  whole 
squid,  and  caterpillars  to  be  sold  in 
American  stores. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Beetles  and  grass¬ 
hoppers. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  chocolate- 
covered  baby  bees  and  grasshoppers,  to 
be  sold.  We  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
this  fact:  Here  is  a  product  we  are  going 
to  export,  but  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  has  said  it  is  improper  for 
Americans  to  eat  the  product,  so  it  is 
prohibited  for  use  by  Americans.  I  can 
hear  the  Communist  propagandists  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Tropics  saying, 
“Here  is  a  substance  Americans  will  not 
consume  themselves,  but  they  give  it  to 
us  in  assistance.” 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  perhaps 
a  little  persuasion  should  be  exercised  on 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
its  head,  Mr.  George  P.  Larrick  to  observe 
the  realities  of  this  product?  The  Sena¬ 
tor  is  a  pharmacist.  This  is  only  one  of 
his  many  fine  accomplishments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  fish  flour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  have  brought 
some  along  with  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  some  fish 
flour  biscuits,  or  something  the  Senator 
had  prepared.  They  are  delicious.  I 
will  see  what  we  can  do  to  be  persuasive 
and  convincing  with  the  head  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  In  many 
areas  where  the  finest  fruits  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  consumed,  and  where  health 
standards  are  high,  fish  flour  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  food  product. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  head  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  prohibits 
Americans  from  eating  it.  There  are 
Americans  with  low  incomes  and  other 
people  living  in  tropical  countries  whose 
diets  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  fish  flour.  This  product  can 
be  stored  indefinitely  without  refrigera¬ 
tion.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  criticism  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  new  provision  in  the  bill  will  be 
effective,  and  I  trust  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  implementation.  In  order 
to  bar  unfair  criticism,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  wise  policy  for  the  agency  to  re¬ 
assess  its  earlier  judgment  and  to  see  if 
it  cannot  find,  within  the  terms  of  its 
scientific  standards  for  purity  and 
for - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  admit  it  is  pure. 
They  admit  it  has  high  value  as  food. 
They  admit  that  it  is  extremely  bene¬ 
ficial.  However,  they  say,  since  it  comes 
from  the  whole  fish,  it  raises  bad 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  people  as  to  its 
origin,  and  therefore  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  in  circulation.  They  do  not 
object  to  caviar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
making  a  very  good  case. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Caviar,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows — I  know  he  leads  a  simple  | 
life  and  does  not  eat  large  amounts  ofj 
caviar — caviar  is  the  eggs  of  the  stur-j 
geon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  when  I  am 
out  on  the  embassy  circuit  do  I  eat 
caviar.  I  must  confess  that  before  I 
■  came  to  Washington  I  had  never  in¬ 
dulged  in  caviar.  After  15  years  I  be-j 


lieve  I  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
I  almost  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oysters  have  a  di¬ 
gestive  tract.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  object  to  oysters, 
although  oysters  have  a  digestive  tract. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
almost  turned  me  against  oysters. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  can  eat  silkworms.  They  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Frankly,  there  are  many  things 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
does  which  I  do  not  like.  This  is  only 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  get  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  see  the  light  on  the  matter  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  feel  that  he  has  gained  a 
rather  substantial  victory  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  process  by  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  fish  products.  He  had  considerable 
cooperation  from  a  number  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  he  has  taken  the  lead  on  this  matter. 
It  seems  to  me  that  fish  products  offer 
a  very  fine  opportunity  for  a  source  of 
food,  and  an  opportunity  for  a  better 
balanced  program  and  a  far  greater  use 
and  availability  for  our  people  than 
heretofore. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  should  not  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to  have 
fish  protein  flour? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  take  fish 
powder  before  I  will  take  rattlesnakes 
or  worms  or  beetles.  Fish  flour  is  per¬ 
fectly  nutritious,  and  it  is  a  pure  food, 
and  it  could  well  be  included  in  the 
American  diet. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  said,  tomor¬ 
row  I  will  hold  forth  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  because  to  me  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  the  key  and  the  heart  of  the 
whole  foreign  aid  bill.  I  do  not  propose 
to  say  now  or  tomorrow  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  been  a  complete  success. 
I  do  say,  however,  that  it  has  made  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions  to  a  better  life  for 
millions  of  people  in  this  hemisphere. 
I  further  say  that  it  is  on  the  road  to 
success.  I  do  not  want  anything  to  im¬ 
pede  that  process  by  unwise  cuts  or  by 
restrictive  language  which  might  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
program  administratively. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for-  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECE96 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  M4;.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stlrnd  in  recess 
until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  r--and  (at  4 
o’clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
October  29,  1963,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  confirmed  Oc¬ 
tober  2&  (legislative  day  of  October  22), 
1963: 

In  the  Air  Force 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Fred  M.  Dean,  1450 A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im¬ 


portance  and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8066,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  Joseph  A.  Mal- 
lery,  Jr.,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Harold  R. 
Davis,  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 


received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  th§ 
Congressional  Record  on  October  17,  1963./ 
In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  AnthqiSy  J. 
Adaschik,  to  be  ensign  in  the  Na yf,  and 
ending  David  L.  McEvoy,  to  be  captain  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  nominations'were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Senate,  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  9,  1963. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  foreigh  aid  authorization  bill.  Sen.  Hart  urged  review 

of  trade  policies  with  Communist  nations.  Sen.  Fhlbright  inserted  Dean  Acheson 
address  on  problems  of  agricultural  trade  with  Common  Market .  Sen.  Kuchel  inserted 
'Sen.  Jordan's  address  on  Federal-State  water  rights  controversy.  Sen.  Randolph 
irged  expansion  of  water  res'ource  development  projectsX  House  Rules  Committee 
cleared  bill  to  implement  International  Coffee  Agreement!  Rep.  Barry  inserted  arti¬ 
cle  charging  USDA  delay/in  providing  information  on  shipping  payments  and  feed 
grain  allotments.  ,  jggMS 

1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  19432-3,  19434-42,  19452-80,  19483-4).  Sen.  Humphrey  urged  continued  aid 
to  Latin  American  countries  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  development  (pp.  19452-73).  Several  Senators  submitted 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill  (p.  19414). 


2.  LIBRAR  ifcRVICES.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  an  ^  >inal 
bill  2265,  to  amend  the  Library  Services  Act  in  order  to  increase  t  amount 

of  ag  stance  under  the  Act  and  to  extend  such  assistance  to  nonrural  ^as  (S. 

592).  p.  19413 


IINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
1664,  to  provide  for  continuous  improvement  of  the  administrative  procedure  oJ 
Federal  agencies  by  creating  an  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United  States 
(S.  Rept.  621).  p.  19413 
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FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Hart  renewed  his  suggestion  for  "a  high  level,  broad  n 
examination  of  our  trade  policies  with  the  Communist-bloc  countries,”  congafend* 


\  the  announcement  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  it  woul< 
undertake  such  a  review,  and  inserted  an  editorial  In  support  of  his  p/sition, 
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PP% 


19442-3 


5.  FORE IGta  RELATIONS.  Sen.  Fulbright  reviewed  and  expressed  concern  over  '.'.the 
attitude  of  the  French  toward  the  Western  Alliance,"  and  inserted  an  address 
by  Dean  Acheson  reviewing  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe, 


including  the  current  problems  of  agricultural  trade  with  theyfiuropean  Common 


Market.  pp\  19484-9 

Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  an  editorial  commending  the  worj/of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  particularly  for  his  "job  of  bringing  a  unified  policy  from  the 
diverse  attitudes  of  the  Defense  Department,  the  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  CIA,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  so  forth,  with 
reference  to  our  trApp  commitments  abroad."  pp.  19415-7 


6.  WATER  RIGHTS.  Sen.  Kuchel  inserted  an  address  by/Sen.  Jordan  (Ida.)  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the\National  Reclamation  Association  supporting  enactment 
of  legislation  "toward  solving  the  Federal-Syfte  jurisdictional  question  in 
the  field  of  water."  pp.  1^421-5 


7.  WATER  RESOURCES,  Sen.  Randolpn\urged  enactment  of  legislation  for  expansion  of 
water  resource  development  projects,  including  public  works  acceleration, 
flood  control,  and  river  basin  pr^jecjre.  pp.  19451-2 


8.  RECREATION.  Sen.  Symington  commencte'cJsthe  appointment  of  George  B.  Herzog 
to  be  the  next  head  of  the  National  Park  Service,  stating  that  he  was 
particularly  suited  to  oversee  tne  development  of  the  Ozark  National  Rivers 
recreation  area  in  Mo.,  which/would  include  certain  national  forest  lands. 
19450-1 


Jr., 


PP. 


9.  AIR  POLLUTION,  Sen.  Fong y^as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  432,  to  extend  and 
expand  the  Federal  air  Pollution  control  program,  p.  19414 


10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  S'e n.  Mansfield  announced  that  Xt  is  anticipated  the  Senate 
will  remain  in  session  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  will  go  over  from 
Fri.,  Nov.  8,  to  Tj^es. ,  Nov.  12,  from  Wed. ,  Nov.  27,  to^ri. ,  Nov.  29,  and  from 
Fri.,  Nov.  29,  to  Tues.,  Dec.  3,  and  then  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  stand 
in  recess  or  will  operate  on  a  3-day  adjournment  basis  bN^tween  Fri.,  Dec.  20, 
and  Thurs. ,  Jan.  2,  and  will  convene  the  opening  of  the  2nd  session  of  this 
Congress  ory/Jan.  3.  p.  19483 


HOUSE 


11.  COFFEIyi  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R/8864,  to  carry  out  U.S.  obligations  under  the  International  CoCfee 
Agreement  of  1962.  p.  19411 


12. 


INFORMATION;  FEED  GRAINS.  Rep.  Barry  inserted  an  article  charging  that  OSDA 
delayed  in  providing  unclassified  information  on  Federal  payments  to  a  G^ek- 
owned  shipping  company  and  a  corn-acreage  allotment  reduction  under  the  fe( 
grains  program,  p.  19402 


d October  29,  1963 
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Court  Decision  in  Case  op  H.  J. 
.Ryan  v.  President  op  the  Senate 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C.,  informing  the  Senate  that  on  October 
14,  1963,  \he  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the 
appeal  for\vant  of  jurisdiction  and  denied 
certiorari  inN/.  J.  Ryan  v.  President  of  the 
Senate;  to  thXcommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  RelatiWg  to  Petitions  for  First 
Preference  Classification 
A  letter  from  the'Commissioner,  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  visa\petitions  according 
such  petitions  first  preference  classification 
under  the  act  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  JucKciary. 


EXPRESSION  OF  GRATITUDE  BY 
GUAM  LEGISLATURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  beiWe  the 
Senate  a  communication  from  the  Guam 
Legislature,  signed  by  M.  U.  Lujan,  \ice 
speaker,  expressing  the  appreciation  and 
gratitude  of  that  legislature  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passage  of  House  bills  6225  and  6481, 
relating  to  rehabilitation  and  urban  re¬ 
newal  in  Guam,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  741.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  to  influence  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contests, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  593). 

By  Mr.  FONG,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1396.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  institution 
of  an  original  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  adjudication  of  the  claim  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  certain  land  and  prop¬ 
erty  situated  within  that  State  (Rept.  No. 

594) . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1451.  A  bill  to  amend  section  41(a)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  (Rept.  No. 

595) . 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HR.  2835.  An  act  to  clarify  the  statu®  of 
circuit  and  district  judges  retired  frojn  reg¬ 
ular  active  service  (Rept.  No.  596) . 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendmei 

H.R.  4145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  (Rept.  No.  597) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  /he  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  ymendment : 

S.  716.  A  bill  for  the^elief  of  Gaetano 
Fuccio  (Rept.  No.  599); 

S.  1129.  A  bill  for  /he  relief  of  Thomas 
B.  Boilers  and  Earl/e  Boilers  (Rept.  No. 
619); 

S.  1385.  A  bil/for  the  relief  of  George 
Alexander  Doumfini  (Rept.  No.  600); 

S.  1446.  A  bui  for  the  relief  of  Andreina 
Viselli  (ReptyWo.  601); 

S.  1479.  /A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Demetrio/Flessas  and  Dr.  Eugenia  Flessas 
(Rept.  n/  602); 

S.  ljyre.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Mur- 
gelj  URept.  No.  603); 

E/1812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Jonn  Campbell  McCaughey  (Rept.  No.  604) ; 

H.R.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334, 
r367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
734,  767,  769)  and  to  add  a  new  section  355 
so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed  and  to 

No.  173 - 


limit  the  time  within  which  claims  may  be 
filed  in  chapter  XI  (arrangement)  proceed¬ 
ings  to  the  time  prescribed  by  section  57n 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  93n) 
(Rept.  No.  605); 

H.R.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jolan 
Berczeller  (Rept.  No.  606); 

H.R.  1345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Carson  (Rept.  No.  607); 

H.R.  2260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rozsi  Neuman  (Rept.  No.  608) ; 

H.R.  2445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Ray  Van  Olphen  (Rept.  No.  609); 

H.R.  2754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mer¬ 
cedes  Robinson  Orr  (Rept.  No.  610); 

H  R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo 
You  Lyn  (also  known  as  Horn  You  Fong 
and  Lyn  Fong  Y.  Horn)  (Rept.  No.  611); 

H.R.  2968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazi- 
mierz  Kurmas  and  Zdzislaw  Kurmas  (Rept. 
No.  612) ; 

H.R.  2985.  An  act  to  amend  section  1391 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  re¬ 
lating  to  venue  generally  (Rept.  No.  620) ; 

H.R.  3384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Suey 
Jom  (also  known  as  Tommy  Lee  and  Lee 
Shue  Chung)  (Rept.  No.  613) ; 

H.R.  6097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
B.  Montemayor,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  614) ; 

H.R.  6260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wa 
lhan  Cheng  Liu  (Rept.  No.  615) ;  and 

I.J.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  grai/ng 
thkconsent  of  Congress  to  the  establishment 
of  ah  interstate  school  district  by  H/nover, 
N.H.,  imd  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  to  an  agreement 
between.  Hanover  School  District,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Norwich  Town  School  District, 
Vermont  (Rept.  No.  616) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the/Committee  on 
the  Judiciary\with  an  amendment  : 

S.  1524.  A  bnl  for  the  relief  of  Hai  Yung 
Jung  and  Johnny  Jung  (Rept.  No.  617);  and 

S.  1737.  A  bill 'for  tjle  relief  of  Arthur 
Wendell  Bolta  (RejHjjo.  618) . 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  On  the  Judlciator,  with  amendments: 

S.  1664.  A  bill/o  provide  for  continuous 
improvement  oj&he  administrative  procedure 
of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an  Adminis¬ 
trative  Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  621 ) . 


WITHDRAWING  SUSPENSION  OF  A 
ERTAIN  ALIEN— REPORTApF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT  NO.  59{ 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  66) 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation 
of  Joe  Quong,  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon;  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  concurrent  resolution 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Con¬ 
gress,  in  accordance  with  section  246(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.A.  1256(a)),  withdraws  the  suspension 
of  deportation  in  the  case  of  Joe  Quong 
(A-5635350)  which  was  previously  granted  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  approved  by  the 
Congress. 


on.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Re¬ 
port,  including  a  graph  and  tables/  to¬ 
gether  with  the  minority  views  sn  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gol/water] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  be  printed.  / 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT. /The  report 
will  be  received,  and  tl/  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  mid.,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  report  will  J5c  printed,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  2265)  jib  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  assistance  under  such  act  and 
to  extend  sucjy  assistance  to  nonrural 
areas,  reported  by  Mr.  Morse,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

Executive  reports  of  a 

COMMITTEE 

/As  in  executive  session, 

.  The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Frank  Kowalski,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board; 

Theodore  Jaffe,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission;  and 

LaVern  R.  Dilweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  2264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marija 
Zupancic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  2265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library  Serv¬ 
ices  Act  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of 
assistance  under  such  act  and  to  extend  such 
assistance  to  nonrural  areas;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
reported  the  above  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  appears 
under  the  heading  “Report  of  a  Committee.”) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  2266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
es  Buildings  Act  of  1926;  to  the  Committee 
onsfinance. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request)  : 

S.  2Sh>7.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  88-72 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropria¬ 
tions  toNthe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  qf  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to \{ie  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


CONCURRI 


RESOLUTION 


AMENDMENT  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
592) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  an  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  Act  in  order  to  increase 
the  amount  of  assistance  under  such  act 
and  to  extend  such  assistance  to  non¬ 
rural  areas,  and  I  submit  a  report  there- 


WITHDRAWING  \SUSPENSION  OF 
DEPORTATION  \>F  A  CERTAIN 
ALIEN 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  froif^the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Gpn.  Res.  66) 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation 
of  Joe  Quong,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar.  \ 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  b; 
Eastland,  which  appears  under  the 
ing  “Reports  of  Committees.”) 
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RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT, 
WITIT  .ILLUSTRATIONS,  A  DOCU¬ 
MENT  ENTITLED  “UNITED  STATES 
ASTRONAUTS,”  WITH  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  submitted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  219),  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  with  illustrations,  a  document 
entitled  “United  States  Astronauts,”  arnd 
ordering  additional  copies  printed,  which 
was  referred  to  the  CorHmittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolutibn  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  \3ymington, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head¬ 
ing.) 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT, 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS,  A  DOi 
MENT  ENTITLED  “UNITED  ST  A' 
ASTRONAUTS,”  WITH  ADDITION¬ 
AL  COPIES 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  18  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  selected  a  new 
group  of  trainees  for  the  astronaut  pro¬ 
gram.  That  brings  to  30  the  number 
that  are  now  in  training  in  the  astro¬ 
naut  program,  including  the  original 
seven  Mercury  astronauts.  The  exploits 
of  those  seven  are  well  known  to  all  of 
us,  to  all  Americans,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
whole  world.  Their  100  percent  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  these  dangerous  mis¬ 
sions  is  truly  an  accomplishment  of 
which  all  of  us  may  be  justly  proud.  For 
one  thing,  it  proves  that  we  still  possess 
in  this  country  that  spirit  for  bold  ad¬ 
venture  and  willingness  to  explore  the 
unknown  that  made  this  country  great. 
God  grant  that  we  never  lose  that  spirit. 

The  original  7  were  chosen  on  April  9, 
1959,  9  more  were  selected  on  September 

17,  1962,  and  14  were  added  on  October 

18,  1963.  America’s  manned  exploits  in 
space  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  men, 
at  least  for  the  next  several  years.  They 
will  be  the  first  Americans  to  orbit  the 
eai'th  in  pairs,  rendezvous  in  space,  and 
live  in  the  hostile  environment  for  pro¬ 
longed  periods  of  time.  And  one  of  the] 
in  all  probability,  will  be  the  first  Ame: 
can  to  put  a  foot  on  the  surface  of  Jtne 
moon.  Since  Mr.  Khrushchev  now/says 
that  the  Russians  have  no  mannecHunar 
program,  perhaps  one  of  these  fine 
American  boys  will  be  the  first  human 
being  on  the  moon.  That  wjR  be  a  his¬ 
toric  day  for  all  mankind. 

Of  these  30  men,  14  ar/from  the  Air 
Force,  10  from  the  Navy ,,2  from  the  Ma¬ 
rines,  and  4  are  civili?shs.  In  addition, 
the  Air  Force  has  selected  six  men — five 
Air  Force  and  one  NASA  civilian— to  be 
pilots  in  the  research  effort  that  may 
lead  to  orbital  fl^ht  in  the  X-20  or  other 
follow-on  military  programs. 

In  view  of  tiie  great  interest  in  these 
men,  both  b/ Members  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  Americans  in  general,  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Di  Luzio,  staff  director  of  the  Space 
Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  /nas  assembled  their  biographies 
and  /photographs  into  a  single  document 
so  that  we  might  have  it  as  a  ready  refer¬ 
ence. 


I  therefore  submit,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  resolution  which  authorizes 
the  printing  of  this  volume  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  was  re-i> 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  document  entitled 
“United  States  Astronauts”  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  by  the  staff  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  shall  be  printed  with  illustrations  as 
a  Senate  document:  and  that  there  be  printed 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


October  29 


OF 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
1963— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KEATING  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  247)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engle)  submitted  an  amendment  (No. 
248) ,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  249) ,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  250) ,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  251),  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  House  bill  7885, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORSE  also  submitted  14  amend¬ 
ments  (Nos.  252,  253,  254,  255,  256,  257, 
258,  259,  260,  261,  262,  263,  264,  and  265) , 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  7885,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  two 
amendments  (Nos.  266  and  267),  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  House 
bill  7885,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  268) ,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1963— AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  265) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  on  another  amendment 
that  I  am  sending  to  the  desk,  because 
of  the  discussion  that  was  had  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  amendment  differs  from  the  pro¬ 


posal  that  was  being  discussed,  which 
is  the  proposal  in  the  bill,  and  which, 
so  far -as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  not  vote 
for.  I  shall  offer  the  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
deals  with  this  subject.  The  following 
is  the  amendment: 

On  page  39  strike  out  lines  10  to  17  in¬ 
clusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Sec.  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistance. — 
(a)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  un¬ 
der  authority  of  this  act  may  be  used  to  fur¬ 
nish  assistance  to  any  country  covered  by 
this  title  in  which  the  government  has  come 
to  power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of 
a  prior  government  which  has  been  chosen 
in  free  and  democratic  elections. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  require  the  withholding  of  assistance  to 
any  country  if,  following  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  the  withholding  of  such 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  adopt 
a  concurrent  resolution  approving  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  assistance.” 


I  submit  the  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received  and  printed  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


^EAN  AIR  ACT  OF  1963— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 


Mi\DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printingvof  the  bill  (S.  432)  to  accelerate, 
extend,  aijd  strengthen  the  Federal  air 
pollution  control  program,  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mu^on^  be  added  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  oroered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  \OF  INDIANA 
DUNES  NATIONAL\LAKESHORE— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPQNSORS  OF 
BILL 


Under  authority  of  the  okder  of  the 
Senate  of  October  21,  1963,  thXnames  of 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Burdick,  MrJCHURCH, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  LoWg  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGotorn, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Neuberg^r, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Wi 
liams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough, \ 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2249)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  October  21,  1963. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1963— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 
No.  231  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  H.R.  7885, 
and  that  on  the  next  printing  of  the 
amendment  his  name  appear  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor. 


f 
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questions  deserve  earnest  consideration,  but 
,  let  anyone’s  answer  to  them  prevent  us 
from  calling  the  convention  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  The  only  answers  to  these 
questions  that  can  have  real  weight  are 
those  that  a  federal  convention  itself 
reaches. 

“EXPLORE  NOW  OR  WAIT  FOR  CRISIS? 

“The  only 'question  this  resolution  raises 
really  is  this :  qs  it  wise,  or  unwise,  to  call 
a  Federal*  Convention  to  bring  us  answers 
to  all  these  other\questions?  Shall  we  now 
finally  begin  to  explore  the  one  way  out  of 
our  troubles  that  wk  have  not  yet  even  ex¬ 
plored?  Or  shall  we  cimtinue  to  neglect  this 
way  which  all  our  history  teaches  us  to  trust? 
Shall  we  begin  this  exploration  now,  while 
we  have  time  to  do  it  carefully?  Or  shall 
we  take  a  chance,  wait  unti\events  force  us 
to  move? 

“That,  I  submit,  is  the  cJnly  question 
today — and  all  the  unhappy  surprises  we 
have  suffered  in  recent  years  wtamld  seem 
to  leave  but  one  wise  answer  to  that  question. 

“All  this  resolution  commits  us  to  is  to 
explore  earnestly  and  honestly  the  possibility 
of  federating  with  other  democracies  oii\the 
basis  of  our  own  constitutional  principles. 
True,  a  Federal  Convention  implies  a  cor 
stitutional  convention,  but  impressive  asN 
that  term  is,  such  a  convention  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  commit  those  who  call  or  attend  it  to 
anything  more  than  a  serious  effort  to  work 
out  a  better  system  of  governing  their  mutual 
relations  than  the  existing  one.  Democracy 
itself  forbids  any  democracy  to  commit  its 
people  to  any  constitution  before  they  have 
seen  it.  Democracy  requires  us  and  every 
democracy  to  reserve  to  the  people  the  right 
to  ratify  or  reject  any  agreement  or  constitu¬ 
tion  a  Federal  Convention  may  draft. 

“By  calling  this  Federal  Convention  we  can 
lose  nothing  whatever,  and  we  can  gain  more 
than  anyone  can  imagine. 

“So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  union  system  wherever  tried,  so  immense 
is  its  prestige,  that  for  us  merely  to  offer  to 
begin  to  explore  its  possibilities  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  community  would  awe  dictators  and  put 
new  heart  in  the  free  more  than  anything  else 
within  our  practical  reach.  By  this  act  we 
thus  tackle,  too,  the  moral  and  spiritual  side 
of  our  problem. 

“In  World  War  I  we  sought  freedom — but 
without  union.  We  came  to  World  War  II, 
and  again  we  sought  freedom — without 
union. 

“In  the  hall  where  the  Senate  now  sits/ 
Daniel  Webster  first  enunciated  the  immort 
principle  of  ‘Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for¬ 
ever,  one  and  inseparable.’ 

“It  moves  me  deeply  as  a  southerner, 
speaking  today  for  so  many  northern/rs,  too, 
to  propose  on  behalf  of  us  all  this  absolution 
that  returns  to  the  principle  tha<e  made  us 
a  people,  and  that  proclaims  ovaf  the  ocean, 
‘Liberty  and  Union,  now  awy  forever,  one 
and  inseparable.’  ” 

[From  Freedom  &  UnioiK  October  1963] 
Text  of  Original  11949)  Atlantic 
CONVENTIONyRESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  parti^  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  have  declarer  themselves  “determined 
to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage, 
and  civilization  /i  their  peoples,  founded  on 
the  principles  /f  democracy,  individual  lib¬ 
erty.  and  thyrule  of  law,”  and  “resolved  to 
unite  their  Efforts  for  collective  defense  and 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security”; 
and 

Whei^as  they  have  agreed  in  article  2  of 
that  treaty  to  “contribute  toward  the  further 
development  of  peaceful  and  friendly  inter¬ 
national  relations  by  strengthening  their  free 
institutions,  by  brining  about  a  better 
mderstanding  of  the  principles  upon  which 
these  institutions  are  founded,  and  by  pro¬ 
moting  conditions  of  stability  and  well¬ 
being”  and  to  “seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in 


their  international  economic  policies”  and  to 
“encourage  economic  collaboration  between 
any  or  all  of  them”;  and 
Whereas  the  principles  on  which  our  Amer¬ 
ican  freedom  is  founded  are  those  of  Fed¬ 
eral  union,  which  were  applied  for  the  first 
time  in  history  in  the  U.S.  Constitution;  and 
Whereas  our  Federal  Convention  of  1787 
worked  out  these  principles  of  union  as  a 
means  of  safeguarding  the  individual  lib¬ 
erty  and  common  heritage  of  the  people  of 
13  sovereign  States,  strengthening  their  free 
institutions,  uniting  their  defensive  efforts, 
encouraging  their  economic  collaboration, 
and  severally  attaining  the  aims  that  the 
democracies  of  the  north  Atlantic  have  set 
for  themselves  in  the  aforesaid  treaty;  and 
Whereas  these  federal  union  principles 
have  succeeded  impressively  in  advancing 
such  aims  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Switzerland,  and  wherever  other  free  peo¬ 
ples  have  applied  them;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  other  signatories  to  the  treaty,  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  these  federal  principles  and  has,  as  their 
most  extensive  practitioner  and  greatest/ 
beneficiary,  a  unique  moral  obligation  ta 
make  this  contribution  to  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  other 
vsix  democracies  which  sponsored  the  treaty 
lave,  by  their  success  in  drafting  it  and 
extending  it  to  others,  established  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  united  action  toward  tHe  attain- 
menKof  these  aims,  and  the  creation  of  a 
free  and  lasting  union:  Now,  therefore  be  it 
Resolbed  by  the  Senate  (thwiouse  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring ) ,  Thfit  the  President 
is  requested  to  invite  the  democracies  which 
sponsored  tits  North  Atlajnic  Treaty  to  name 
delegates,  representing  Xneir  principal  polit¬ 
ical  parties,  to 'meet  jfr ith  delegates  of  the 
United  States  in \  faOeral  convention  to  ex¬ 
plore  how  far  theiproeoples,  and  the  peoples 
of  such,, other  deqroctecies  as  the  convention 
may  iiivite  to  /send\delegates,  can  apply 
among  them,  /within  tite  framework  of  the 
United  Natiqps,  the  principles  of  free  federal 
union. 


5ch  show- 


Kefa^ver  Will  Be  Best  Remembered  for 
Pioneering  Atlantic  Union 
(By  Edward  J.  Meemar 
rgreat  heart  snapped  because  tried  to 
too  much. 

Though  he  seemed  to  do  it  all  Neasily, 
rthere  must  have  been  a  strain  whic\  did 
not  show  on  the  surface. 

I  was  one  of  many  whom  Estes  Kefau^r 
took  inside  that  big  heart,  and  I  feel  that 
learned  to  know  him  well. 

I  first  met  him  when  he  was  representa¬ 
tive  from  Chattanooga.  What  he  talked 
about,  and  earnestly,  was  the  need  of  re¬ 
forming  the  procedures  in  Congress,  ideas 
which  he  expressed  in  his  book,  “Twentieth 
Century  Congress.” 

Then  and  there  I  decided  he  was  a  states¬ 
man,  for  there  were  few  votes  to  be  gained 
by  reforming  the  rules  of  Congress. 

So  when  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  run 
for  the  Senate,  and  asked  me  to  get  some 
Memphis  people  together  to  meet  him,  I 
was  glad  to  do  so. 

He  said  he  would  fight  Ed  Crump,  the 
political  boss  and  dictator  of  Memphis. 

“Don’t  do  that,”  I  advised.  "One  candi¬ 
date  after  another  has  made  Crump  the 
issue  and  that  negative  policy  has  failed. 

“Just  come  to  Shelby  County  and  present 
yourself  and  your  program,  appeal  to  the 
people  for  their  votes  as  you  have  a  right  to 
do.  Don’t  fight  Crump,  but  if  Crump  fights 
you,  as  I  think  he  will,  fight  back.” 

Crump  did  blast  Estes  Kefauver,  and  the 
candidate  fought  back.  Crump  likened  him 
to  a  pet  coon,  that  goes  rummaging  in  the 
bureau  when  wou  are  not  looking. 

“I  may  be  a  pet  coon,”  Estes  rejoined, 
“but  I  am  not  Mr.  Crump’s  pet  coon.” 


The  battle  was  on. 

I  learned  Estes  was  about 
coonskin  cap. 

“Don’t  do  that,”  I  pleaded, 
manship  was  distasteful  to  me.  , 

He  ignored  my  advice,  and  the  whole 
world  knows  how  effective  the  stunt  was. 

Estes  Kefauver  won.  Tlw'Crump  dictator¬ 
ship  which  had  ruled  Memphis  with  an  iron 
hand,  and  had  handpicked  governors  and 
senators,  was  smashed/  though  Crump  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  political  leader  of  prestige 
until  his  death. 

A  statesman,  th/y  say,  must  first  prove  to 
be  a  politician  who  can  get  elected. 

But  once  elected  Senator  Kefauver  proved 
he  was  at  he  aft  a  statesman. 

To  get  th£  essential  support  of  Edmund 
Orgill,  Memphis  wholesale  hardware  mer¬ 
chant,  Senator  Kefauver  had  to  convince 
Mr.  Orgfil  he  was  for  Atlantic  Union,  for  it 
was  5«nly  to  advance  this  cause  that  Mr. 
OrgiM  was  willing  to  enter  politics. 

enator  Kefauver  did  pledge  himself  to 
advocate  Atlantic  Union. 

But,  if  he  had  been  merely  a  politician, 
how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
make  one  speech,  introduce  a  resolution  for 
it,  say,  “I’m  sorry  but  you  see  the  time  is  not 
ripe,”  and  abandon  the  effort. 

But  Estes  had  become  convinced  that  or¬ 
ganic  union  of  free  democratic  nations  of 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  was 
necessary  to  overcome  communism. 

He  worked  for  it,  fought  for  it.  When,  in 
campaigns,  demagogues  attacked  him  for  it, 
he  did  not  flinch. 

He  was  a  speaker  in  demand  throughout 
the  country.  He  could  choose  his  own  sub¬ 
ject,  and  often  he  chose  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  Atlantic  Union. 

He  was  the  principal  architect  and  the 
leading  American  figure  in  organizing  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  which 
has  been  meeting  every  year  since  1955,  the 
Atlantic  Congress  of  1959,  and  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  of  1961. 

There  is  an  Atlantic  Council  at  work  to¬ 
day,  with  all  three  living  ex-Presidents  as  its 
honorary  chairmen,  and  Senator  Kefauver 
gets  the  credit. 

The  “Parliament  of  Man”  he  achieved  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  The  Federation  of  the  Free 
should  come  soon  from  causes  he  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  be  his  monument. 

Senator  Kefauver’s  exposure  of  gangsters 
and  his  fight  on  monopoly  were  spectacular. 

But  I  will  wager  that  he  will  have  a  great 
place  in  history  as  the  statesman  who,  more 
than  any  other,  pioneered  in  behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Free. 


Kefauver,  the  Irreplaceable  Man 
(By  Elmo  Roper) 

M&st  of  us  have  been  reared  to  believe 
that  mere  is  no  such  thing  as  the  indis¬ 
pensable  man — and  yet  somehow  words  ap¬ 
proximating  those  must  be  found  to  describe 
Senator  E?tes  Kefauver.  Certainly  the 
phrase  whiah  all  those  who  labored  for 
Atlantic  Union  can  agree  to  is  that  he  was 
the  irreplaceable  man. 

In  writing  abo^t  Estes  Kefauver,  it’s  hard 
to  know  where  to  Begin.  Perhaps  one  should 
begin  with  his  courage.  He  never  hesitated 
to  take  an  unpopulai\position  when  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  the  right  ^le.  He  was  the  first 
man  in  the  Congress  of  The  United  States  to 
take  a  public  stand  for  Atlantic  Union — at 
a  time  when  such  a  view  made  him  solitary 
indeed.  Born  in  the  Old  'south,  he  was 
uncompromisingly  devoted  to  equal  rights  for 
Negroes.  However  much  one  might  have  dis¬ 
agreed  with  any  of  his  views,  I  do\bt  if  any¬ 
one  can  be  found  who  would  deny  that  most 
of  his  positions  required  courage  of  tnq  high¬ 
est  order. 

But  one  might  as  easily  begin  witriqhis 
loyalty,  his  steadfastness.  Over  the  yearsNhe 
never  wavered  in  his  support  of  Atlantic 
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Union,,  publicly  or  privately.  Called  a 
“nigger-loving  one-worlder,”  in  the  middle 
of  a.  hoV.  political  campaign,  he  took  the 
epithet  calmly  in  stride  and  retreated  not  an 
inch  from  his  convictions.  Everything  he 
ever  told  me 'he  would  do,  during  the  long 
battle  for  congressional  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  an  Atlantic  Citizens  Convention,  he 
did.  In  a  profession  of  easy  promises,  he 
kept  every  one.  \ 

Yet  a  very  good  case  could  be  made  that 
the  first  thing  one  should  mention  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Senator  Kefauver  was  his  vision. 
Many  years  ago  he  realizeck.that  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains  and  oceans,  color  of  the  skin,  and  re¬ 
ligion  were  unnatural  boundaries  for  govern¬ 
ments.  To  let  any  of  therh  assume  the 
unnatural  importance  they  have  come  to 
have  in  this  20th  century  was  t\  invite — at 
worst — continued  wars  and- — at  best — con¬ 
tinued  costly  rivalries.  In  a  world  shrunken 
by  fast  transportation  and  faster  communi¬ 
cations  and  where  men  know  how  to  destroy 
centuries  of  civilization  in  minutes,  stale 
stronger  cement  was  needed  to  bind  men  to¬ 
gether.  To  Estes  Kefauver  that  more  bino\ 
ing  cement  was  a  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
every  human  being.  On  that  foundation,  he 
would  have  built  a  broader,  more  enduring 
government  than  this  planet  has  ever  seen. 

Perhaps  the  underlying  source  of  Estes 
Kefauver’s  strength  was  his  ability  to  stand 
alone.  During  his  time  in  the  Senate,  he 
never  did  anything  out  of  a  desire  to  become 
a  “member  of  the  club”  nor  did  he  tailor  his 
views  to  assure  reelection  to  that  exclusive 
body.  He  was  guided  solely  by  the  inner 
force  of  his  own  reasoning  powers — which 
were  formidable,  coonskin  cap  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  No  outer  force  had  the  power  to  alter 
his  convictions — or  his  actions,  I  suppose 
what  I  am  describing  is,  very  simply,  a  man 
of  complete  integrity. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  out  of  character  in 
Estes  Kefauver’s  walking  up  the  streets  of 
little  towns  all  over  America  and  greeting 
people  with,  “I  am  Estes  Kefauver;  I  am 
running  for  the  Presidency  and  I  would  like 
to  have  your  support.”  He  was  in  tune  with 
the  aspirations  of  all  mankind — even  though 
he  was  one  of  mankind’s  most  exceptional 
products. 

And  for  many  of  us,  grief  over  the  death 
of  a  great  man  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  to  our  cause  the  irreplaceable 
man. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961— PROPOSAL  BY 

SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  date  of  Wednesday,  October  16,  there 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
an  excellent  editorial  relating  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  amendment  was  discussed  yester¬ 
day  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  discussed  in  the  committee. 
It  relates  to  the  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  on  the  Senate  floor  on  several 
occasions  by  Members  of  this  body  con¬ 
cerning  the  plethora  of  military  coups 
in  Latin  American  countries  and  what 
these  do  to  our  foreign  relations,  our 
programs  in  Latin  America,  and  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

As  Senators  may  recall,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  had  suggested  that  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans  and  grants  be  denied 
any  country  “in  which  the  government 
has  come  to  power  through  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  a  prior  government  which 
had  been  chosen  in  free  and  democratic 
elections.” 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
exercise  some  discipline  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  the  use  of  our  re¬ 
sources  in  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  where  military  coups 
were  undertaken  and  where  juntas  were 
in  power  at  the  expense  of  constitutional 
government  and  free  elections. 

The  editorial  is  appropriate  for  this 
debate.  I  was  aware  of  the  editorial, 
and  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  if  he  would  mind  if  I  placed 
the  editorial  in  the  Record,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  amendment  merits  our  favor¬ 
able  consideration,  and  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  so  indicating. 

I  shall  attempt  to  work  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  see  to  it 
that  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  strengthened 
along  the  lines  that  have  been  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  also  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  was  no  formal 
vote  with  regard  to  the  final  language 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  want  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  know  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  putting  the  editorial  in  the  Record. 
I  consider  it  an  honor.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  may  have  some 
differences  with  respect  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  we  do 
not  have  any  differences  on  objectives. 
We  seek,  to  the  best  of  our  sights,  to 
strengthen  our  country  in  its  foreign  re¬ 
lations  in  connection  with  adoption  of  a 
foreign  aid  program  that  will  strengthen 
our  country’s  security. 

In  the  debate  which  is  taking  place — 
and  it  is  to  be  not  only  a  historic  debate, 
but  a  vigorous  debate — many  Senators 
who  are  not  participating  in  the  debate 
are  going  to  jump  to  a  false  conclusion 
that  there  are  important  differences  of 
opinion  among  Senators  who  may  differ 
with  respect  to  certain  sections  of  the 
bill.  To  the  contrary,  we  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  trying  to  accomplish 
what  we  want  done,  namely,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  foreign  aid  program  that  will 
best  help  the  cause  of  freedom  around 
the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
other  Senators  who  are  joining  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  in  opposition  in  respect 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  bill  are  not 
against  foreign  aid;  we  are  for  foreign 
aid.  That  is  why  we  have  to  be  against 
the  bill  as  presently  written. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  and  those  of  the  distin- 
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guished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

I  would  like  to  see  foreign  aid  im¬ 
proved  so  that  it  can  be  effective.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  foreign  aid.  I  read  with 
considerable  interest  and  approval  the 
numerous  pertinent  criticisms  that  were 
made  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  the  two  Sen¬ 
ators,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  are  members. 
My  amazement  was  compounded  when  I 
noted  that  following  these  valid  criti¬ 
cisms,  no  appropriate  recommendations 
for  action  were  included  in  the  report. 
If  the  criticisms  are  justified — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  both  valid,  and  per¬ 
tinent — they  should  have  been  followed 
with  appropriate  recommendations  to 
eliminate  the  appropriations  that  make 
such  abuses  possible. 

Later  in  the  day  I  shall  make  a  speech 
on  this  subject,  in  which  I  shall  point  out 
how  foreign  aid  can  be  substantially  im¬ 
proved  and  made  more  effective  by  im¬ 
plementing  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in 
our  discussion  the  full  text  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Warning  to  Plotters 

Senator  Morse’s  proposed  amendment  to 
the  foreign  bill,  now  before  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  reflects  this  coun- 
trie’s  growing  concern  over  the  trend  toward 
military  regimes  in  Latin  America.  In  the 
last  18  months  elected  governments  were 
overthrown  in  Argentina,  Peru,  Guatemala, 
Ecuador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Hon¬ 
duras.  The  military  was  the  vital  factor  in 
each  case,  though  civilian  regimes  have  re¬ 
sumed  control  in  Argentina  and  Peru. 

So  Senator  Morse  suggests  that  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans  and  grants  be  denied  any 
country  “in  which  the  government  has  come 
to  power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  had  been  chosen  in 
free  and  democratic  elections.”  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  aimed  particularly  at  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras,  where  military  coups 
occurred  within  the  last  month,  but,  as  writ¬ 
ten,  would  also  apply  to  Guatemala  and 
Ecuador. 

The  State  Department  is  opposing  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  latter  two  countries  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States  has  already 
recognized  the  new  governments  and  should 
not  terminate  the  continuing  aid  programs. 
The  situation  with  regard  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras  is  different.  Last 
October  4  the  United  States  suspended  aid 
and  diplomatic  relations  and  ordered  with¬ 
drawal  of  economic  and  military  assistance 
missions. 

Senator  Morse’s  proposal  puts  additional 
emphasis  behind  the  new  policy,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  should  be  made  retroactive. 
Also,  it  may  be  found  that  it  does  not  grant 
the  President  sufficient  flexibility.  He  could 
not  resume  Alliance  aid,  for  example,  even 
if  he  determined  that  in  a  specific  case  it 
was  in  the  national  interest.  The  President 
would,  however,  retain  discretion  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  various  forms  of  support  not  in 
the  Alliance  program. 

There  may  be  defects  in  Mr.  Morse’s  pro¬ 
posal  as  it  stands,  but  it  alms  in  the  right 
direction.  Other  Latin  American  countries 
remain  under  the  threat  of  military  coups, 
and  if  more  fall  the  entire  basis  of  the  Alii- 
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ance  will  be  undermined.  The  premise  of  the 
Alliance  is  that  the  best  hope  for  Latin 
America  is  economic  reform  under  demo¬ 
cratic  rule  and  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  military  dic¬ 
tators  pervert  the  program. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  can  be  attained  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  But  they  are  sound, 
and  they  raise  the  hope  of  a  better  life  for 
the  improverished  people.  That  is  why  Alli¬ 
ance  aid  was  made  contingent  on  such  re¬ 
forms  as  the  redistribution  of  land,  more 
equitable  taxes,  and  more  democratic  social 
and  political  procedures. 

In  reality  the  Alliance  aims  at  a  middle 
way.  Unstable  because  of  poverty  and  illit¬ 
eracy,  Latin  American  countries  generally 
are  prime  targets  for  the  Communists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  the  military,  sometimes 
allied  with  the  old  ruling  classes,  on  the 
other.  A  successful  democratic  regime  is 
abhorrent  to  either  extreme;  the  extremes 
are,  or  should  be.  abhorrent  to  the  United 
States. 

The  military  is  powerful  in  Latin  America 
because,  though  not  numerous,  it  usually  has 
the  organization  and  means  to  determine  the 
course  of  events;  and  the  Communists  have 
strength  because  of  their  easy  promises  of 
better  living  standards.  The  United  States  in 
most  instances  has  no  business  encouraging 
the  military  any  more  than  the  Communists. 
It  must  continue  to  seek  ways  of  helping  the 
people;  a  policy  of  denying  aid  to  military 
dictators  should  cool  the  ardor  of  those  who 
may  be  plotting  to  overthrow  elected  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  editorial  is  a  very  reasoned  one.  It 
points  out: 

In  reality  the  Alliance  aims  at  a  middle 
way.  Unstable  because  of  poverty  and  illit¬ 
eracy,  Latin  American  countries  generally 
are  prime  targets  for  the  Communists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  the  military,  sometimes 
allied  with  the  old  ruling  classes,  op  the 
other.  A  successful  democratic  regime  is 
abhorrent  to  either  extreme;  the  extremes 
are,  or  should  be,  abhorrent  to  the  United 
States. 


THE  SISTER  CITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have, 
great  admiration  for  the  sister  city  pro^ 
gram  which  has  linked  American  cities 
with  communities  of  similar  size'  in 
friendly  countries  around  the  world. 
The  benefits  to  international  good  will 
from  this  program  are  incalculable. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  .the  affilia¬ 
tion  of  Dover,  the  capital  ot  my  State, 
with  the  city  of  Lamia,  in  Greece. 

Recently  29  citizens  of/Dover  made  a 
special  trip  to  Lamia,  al0ng  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  BortmanVMr.  Bortman  is 
chairman  of  the  civil  committee  of  the 
people-to-people  program. 

Mayor  Crawford  J.  Carroll,  of  Dover, 
was  not  able  ter go,  and  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  P.  w.  Brittan,  who  was  very 
active  in  the/original  effort  to  establish 
the  bond  between  the  two  cities.  Mrs. 
Brittan  accompanied  him. 

Also  making  the  trip  were :  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ard  C  ./Beckett,  Mrs.  William  Bradford, 
Mrs.  Andy  B.  Clements,  Mrs.  J.  Norman 
Culjbage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Dobber- 
stpin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  J.  Duncan,  Mr. 
id  Mrs.  George  Ehinger,  Mrs.  Lock¬ 
wood  C.  Emmert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
E.  Hallett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  K. 


Harmeson,  Miss  Margaret  Hartnett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Hodgson,  James  D. 
Lucas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  A.  Miller, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  H.  Mires,  Mrs.  F. 
J.  O’Neill,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Rau,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  N.  Scharnberg.  Ar¬ 
thur  Southall  of  Milton,  Mass.,  and  Miss 
Florence  W.  Hopkinson  of  Boston,  Mass., 
were  also  members  of  the  group. 

Mr.  Brittan  has  since  written  a  letter- 
type  report  on  the  trip  which  he  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  During  the  many 
years  you  have  spent  in  public  office,  you 
have  demonstrated  your  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  reaching  a  closer  understanding 
among  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Both  as 
their  Governor,  and  now  as  their  Senator, 
the  citizens  of  Delaware  have  been  fortunate 
to  be  represented  by  a  man  dedicated  to  thj 
furtherance  of  peace. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  you  as/an 
honored  guest  at  a  luncheon  meeting/held 
to  confirm  the  adoption  by  Dover  %i  its 
Vster  city,  Lamia,  Greece.  As  you  hgve  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  interest  in  our  program,  I 
amrtaking  the  liberty  to  present  a  report 
on  the  recent  visit  to  Lamia  b/’  29  citizens 
of  Dover,  accompanied  by  Mr.  ,gnd  Mrs.  Mark 
BortmaV  Mr.  Bortman  is  chairman  of  the 
civic  committee  of  the  people-to-people  pro¬ 
gram.  As bMayor  Crawford  Carroll  was  un¬ 
able  to  joinNus,  he  had  ^requested  me  to  act 
as  his  representative. 

Upon  our  amval  jft  the  Athens  airport, 
we  were  greeted  by  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  comrrysrce;  representatives  from 
the  Mayors  Uniqd  of  Greece;  the  assistant 
cultural  attache'  to  the  U.S.  Embassy;  cor¬ 
respondents  fp6m  the  Athens  papers,  as  well 
as  the  editor^ of  the  Lamia  daily  newspaper; 
an  observer'  from  the  fiqndon  Economist, 
who  remained  with  our  group  during  our 
visit  to  Eamia  and  later  wrote,  a  report  which 
appealed  in  the  London  Economist.  This 
was  ^ur  first  taste  of  Greek  hospitality  and 
it  Was  to  continue  throughout  ohf  trip,  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  preview  of  the  sincerity \f  feeling 
'hich  the  Greeks  have  for  Americans.  In 
addition  to  this  reception  at  the  Airport, 
bouquets  of  beautiful  roses  were  presented 
to  Mrs.  Brittan  and  Mrs.  Bortman.  \ 

Driving  from  the  airport  to  the  hotel  ’in 
Athens,  we  had  our  first  and  everlasting, 
view  of  the  Acropolis,  which  dominates  this 
ancient  modern  city.  Waiting  for  us  at  the 
hotel  were  individual  messages  of  greetings 
to  our  group  from  Mayor  Papasiopoulos,  of 
Lamia,  and  within  minutes  after  we  had 
checked  in,  Mayor  Papasiopoulos  telephoned 
us  from  Lamia  to  bid  us  welcome.  This 
was  done  even  though  he  spoke  no  English 
and  had  to  use  the  hotel  operator  to  trans¬ 
late  his  good  wishes. 

On  the  following  day  we  traveled  by  pri¬ 
vate  bus  to  our  sister  city  Lamia  which  lies 
approximately  150  miles  northwest  of  Athens. 
As  we  left  Athens  our  guide  proudly  ad¬ 
vised  us  that  the  highway  on  which  we  were 
traveling  was  built  by  American  generosity 
through  the  Marshall  plan.  Greece  remem¬ 
bers  with  profound  gratitude  the  assistance 
rendered  her  by  the  United  States  in  the 
years  following  World  War  II  when  Marshall 
plan  aid  meant  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  During  part  of  the  drive  we 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  the  stark  moun¬ 
tains  of  Greece,  appearing  as  though  the 
thousands  of  years  had  taken  their  toll  of 
trees  and  natural  growth.  Then  through 
areas  where  olive  trees  appear  to  be  the  only 
evidence  of  cultivation,  and  where  farms 


are  few  and  all  members  of  the  fami#  must 
work  incessantly  to  scratch  survival  from 
the  barren  soil.  In  these  areas  there  is  man¬ 
ifestation  of  poverty  in  depth/which  for 
countless  generations  has  been-  the  heritage 
of  the  Greek  farmer,  as  the, 'rainfall  is  in¬ 
sufficient  and  the  soil  too  pocky  to  produce 
a  normal  crop.  His  prized  possessions  are 
his  goats,  from  which  hC  derives  milk  and 
meat  and  uses  the  skins  for  his  clothing. 
Occasionally  one  sees/  a  donkey,  the  beast 
of  burden  of  the  ag/s,  laden  with  twice  its 
weight  in  fagots  ahd  the  master  riding  on 
top  of  the  pile. 

Then  suddenj^  our  driver  was  pointing  in 
the  distance  tp  Lamia,  and  all  other  matters 
seemed  to  /become  unimportant.  There 
across  the  iiat  expanse  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  wavnur  sister  city  which  was  settled, 
at  least/to  us,  in  antiquity  itself — 460  B.c! 
As  we  0rew  closer,  we  saw  that  the  town  was 
buiiyaround  and  upon  a  hill  at  the  top  of 
whim  stood  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fort 
wjaich  once  held  the  original  town  within 
ifs  walls.  A  half  mile  away  we  were  met  by 
'motorcycle  policemen  and  our  entry  to  Lamia 
began  to  the  familiar  sounds  of  police  sirens. 
Thousands  of  Lamians  filled  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  while  others  stood  on  balconies 
and  even  on  the  rooftops. 

As  we  stepped  from  our  bus  we  could  hear 
the  people  cheering  and  applauding.  We 
were  first  greeted  by  an  army  general  and 
the  colonel  of  the  Lamia  police.  Then, 
walking  toward  us  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  appeared  Mayor  Papasiopoulos  and 
his  wife.  After  embracing  the  mayor,  in 
the  custom  of  the  country,  I  introduced 
each  member  of  our  group  to  him  and  Mrs. 
Papasiopoulos  and  we  started  our  walk  up 
the  street  to  the  city  hall.  On  both  sides 
Lamians  continued  to  applaud  as  we  passed 
them,  and  many  broke  from  the  sidewalks 
to  shake  our  hands  and  cry,  “Welcome.” 
Few  Lamians  spoke  English,  but  they  all 
had  been  taught  to  say  the  word,  “wel¬ 
come,”  with  which  to  greet  their  American 
visitors.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe 
the  feelings  of  warmth  and  sincerity 
emanating  from  this  crowd  of  well-wishers. 

At  the  city  hall  the  mayor  had  prepared  a 
buffet  featuring  a  variety  of  local  delicacies, 
including  our  first  taste  of  Ouzo,  the  na¬ 
tional  aperitif.  Present  at  this  luncheon 
were  the  chairman  and  other  members  of 
the  city  council,  the  administrator  of  war 
veterans,  the  principals  of  the  schools  in 
Lamia,  the  directress  of  the  girl  guides,  the 
director  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  chairman  of 
the  bar  association,  the  chairman  of  the 
hospital  and  members  of  his  staff,  the  presi¬ 
dent  the  county  medical  society,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  workers  center,  and  many  other 
officials  from  the  area.  Each  of  these  won¬ 
derful  people  shook  our  hands  and  bid  us 
welcbpae,  and  although  the  language  barrier 
was  a '.problem,  there  was  no  question  of 
their  sincere  desire  to  reach  out  to  us  and 
make  us  -  feel  at  home.  The  mayor  had 
planned  fcfi;  members  of  our  group  to  be 
housed  with  local  families,  during  our  3 -day 
visit,  and  after  the  buffet  we  were  driven  to 
our  designated  homes  for  a  brief  rest  before 
the  ceremonies  of  affiliation  which  were  to 
be  conducted  that  evening  in  Liberty 
Square. 

Shortly  before  6  o’clpck  Lamians  began  to 
gather  at  the  entrance  to  Liberty  Square,  and 
by  the  time  we  arrived,  thn  square  was  filled. 
In  addition,  every  windowvsbalcony  and  roof¬ 
top  held  others  to  witnessYthe  ceremonies. 
The  colonel  of  police  estimated  the  crowd  to 
be  between  15,000  and  20,000,  or  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  Lamia.  Our 
group  walked  between  rows  of  schoolchil¬ 
dren  in  uniform,  rows  of  girls  in  native  cos¬ 
tumes  and  young  men  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  Evzones,  the  elite  regiment  of 'Greek 
soldiers  who  wear  white  skirts  and  have 
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pompbns  on  their  shoes  hut  have  fought  like 
wild  devils  in  all  their  engagements.  Here 
again,  toe  crowd  cheered  and  applauded  as 
we  walkeo\to  the  end  of  the  square,  where 
seats  had  \been  placed  for  our  party. 
Speeches  werk given  by  the  mayor,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Union  of  Municipalities 
and  Communiti&eof  Greece,  and  the  cultural 
attache  from  the\U.S.  Embassy.  Later  we 
were  presented  wrfeh  gifts  for  the  city  of 
Dover,  and,  in  turn\  we  gave  the  mayor  a 
certificate  of  honorary  citizenship  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Ot^er  members  of  our 
party  presented  the  mayok  with  gifts  sent  by 
various  Dover  civic  associations  and  clubs. 
Following  the  presentations\we  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  several  groups  of  dancers  in  native 
costumes,  climaxed  by  the  exiting  dances 
of  the  Evzones.  \ 

After  the  ceremonies  on  Liberty  Square, 
I  was  given  the  honor  of  laying  avwreath, 
supplied  by  our  Embassay,  at  the  monument 
erected  in  the  memory  of  AnthanasioS\Dia- 
kos,  on  Diakos  Square.  This  national  hero 
was  a  Lamian  who  was  finally  put  to  death 
in  1821  by  torture  at  the  hands  of  the  enerrr 
during  the  war  of  independence  against  the' 
Turks.  The  love  and  respect  which  Lamians 
hold  for  Diakos  became  evident  during  this 
ceremony.  An  honor  guard  of  soldiers  stood 
at  rigid  attention,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
our  arrival,  the  faces  of  the  crowd  lost  their 
smiles  as  they  paid  homage  to  the  hero  from 
Lamia.  After  a  minute  of  silence,  the  band 
played  the  national  anthems.  It  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  on  the  many  occasions 
the  national  anthems  were  played,  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  was  always  played  first  in 
honor  of  the  American  visitors. 

That  evening  we  were  guests  at  the  Lamian 
Club  for  a  banquet  given  by  more  than  100 
officials  from  Lamia  and  the  surrounding 
communities.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Mr.  Panos  Iatrides,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Central  Union  of  Municipalities  and 
Communities  in  Greece.  Here  again,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  express  the  wonderful 
hospitality  of  our  hosts.  They  succeeded  in 
making  each  member  of  our  party  feel  that 
he  was  the  guest  of  honor.  Following  the 
banquet,  we  were  conducted  to  the  beautiful 
Municipal  Theater  for  a  special  performance 
by  the  chorus  of  the  municipality  of  Lamia 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Aenian  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able  choral 
masters  in  Europe.  It  should  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  this  group  won  second  prize 
last  year  at  the  Conservatory  of  Rome  in 
an  international  competition,  but  this  fact 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  was  merely  a 
reduction  to  written  praise  of  a  performance 
so  outstanding  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  > 

On  the  second  day,  we  visited  Hypati,  op4 
of  the  most  renowned  health  spas  located 
about  18  miles  from  Lamia.  The  mineral 
springs  of  Greece  have  been  famous/from 
earliest  times  for  their  exceptional /healing 
qualities  and  the  springs  at  Hypati' are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  treatment  of  various  skin 
diseases.  These  springs  originated  centuries 
ago,  following  a  great  earthquake.  Upon 
leaving  Hypati,  we  were  drivep  to  the  ancient 
Cloister  of  Damasta,  nested  'about  4,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  They  are  completely  self- 
sufficient,  raising  their  own  produce  and 
weaving  their  own  clothes.  Carrier  pigeons 
are  their  only  means  pf  communication  when 
the  road  becomes  impassable  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  From  the  Cloister,  we  drove 
to  the  St.  Lucas  Club  in  Lamia  for  a  luncheon 
given  in  our  hgs'nor  by  the  municipality  of 
Lamia.  Our  hosts  included  the  president  of 
the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Greece,  the  president  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  chairman  of 
the  bar  association,  newspaper  publishers, 
and  the/chairmen  of  many  other  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  area.  Most  of  these  leading 
citizpfis  gave  a  welcome  speech  and  later 
each'  of  our  group  was  presented  with  a  pack¬ 
age  made  up  of  many  local  products  and 
felicacies. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  visiting  the  town. 


the  schools,  the  hospitals,  and  the  orphanage. 
Dr.  Maynard  Mires  of  our  party,  who  is  depu¬ 
ty  director  of  the  Delaware  Board  of  Health, 
reported  very  favorably  on  the  conditions 
of  the  general  hospital,  the  tuberculosis 
sanitarium,  the  health  center,  and  the  ma¬ 
laria  control  station.  All  the  equipment  in 
the  sanatorium  was  furnished  through  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  funds.  Tuberculosis  is  still  a 
serious  problem  in  Greece  and  Dr.  Mires  told 
us  of  the  outspoken  appreciation  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  for  this  gift  from  America.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  Mayor  Papasiopoulos  is  the  chief  sur¬ 
geon  at  the  Lamia  General  Hospital  and  his 
wife  is  a  microbiologist. 

That  evening  we  returned  to  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Theater  for  a  performance,  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  national  stage  group  of  northern 
Greece,  of  the  premiere  of  a  new  Greek  trag¬ 
edy  “The  Island  of  Aphrodite.”  It  may  be 
hard  to  believe  that,  although  the  play  was 
presented  in  Greek,  the  excellence  of  the  per¬ 
formance  was  such  that  we  were  able  to  fol¬ 
low  its  meaning  without  difficulty. 

On  the  morning  of  our  last  day,  we  paused 
near  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae  where 
in  480  B.C.  Leonidas,  King  of  Sparta,  and 
J00  Spartan  soldiers  held  off  an  army  of 
500  Persians. 

farewell  luncheon  was  given  at  an¬ 
other  spa,  Kammena  Vourla,  and  we  learni 
that  niany  of  the  dignitaries  attending  hi 
traveled,  upwards  of  50  miles  to  join 
The  outstanding  qualities  and  enormous 
quantities\of  food  and  wines  could  not  dis¬ 
pel  the  sadXess  of  departure.  Although  our 
memories  of\he  past  few  days  were  bright, 
most  of  us  found  it  difficult  to  hid^  our  emo¬ 
tions  at  leaving\these  delightf unpeople.  As 
our  bus  drove  down  the  highway,  we  could 
see  our  friends  waving  untilyWe  were  out  of 
sight. 

Since  our  return,  the  Relations  between 
Dover  and  Lamia  haveyxmtinued  to  grow. 
Almost  every  day  communications  go  out 
from  school  children;  professionals,  clubs, 
and  civic  organizations  to  their  counterparts 
in  Lamia,  and  it  is  hoped  thgt  a  group  of 
Lamians  headed  j/y  Mayor  Papasiopoulos  will 
visit  Dover  in  the  spring  of  1964. 

I  hope,  Senator  Boggs,  that  this  report  may 
serve  as  firsthand  evidence  of  aNsuccess- 
ful  venture  in  bringing  together  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  tw f/ towns  even  though  they  arKfrom 
different  nationalities,  speak  a  different\an 
guage /rind  are  thousands  of  miles  apart. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  W.  Brittan. 
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FOREIGN  AID  TO  BOLIVIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  was  critical  of  the  results  of 
foreign  aid  in  the  case  of  Bolivia.  Presi¬ 
dent  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  retorted  that 
I  should  be  more  certain  of  my  facts,  be¬ 
fore  criticizing  what  has  taken  place  in 
his  country  under  our  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  I  agree  with  President  Paz.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  and  others  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record  may  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  reasons  for  my  com¬ 
ments  on  Bolivia,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  chapter  8  of  the  book,  “The 
New  Argument  in  Economics,”  published 
by  Van  Nostrand  and  written  by  William 
Stokes,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
I  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  author  of  this  particular  chapter, 

|  entitled  “The  Contraproducente  Con- 
;  sequences  of  the  Foreign- Aid  Program  in 
Bolivia,”  is  Dr.  William  S.  Stokes,  senior 
professor  of  comparative  political  institu- 
i  tions  at  Claremont  Men’s  College  and  the 
|  Claremont  Graduate  School.  He  was 
■  chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Affairs 
!  Committee  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  and  has  conducted 


research  in  all  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  leading  to  over  200  publications  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Be¬ 
fore  accepting  an  endowed  chair  at 
Claremont  Men’s  College,  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Stokes  has  lec¬ 
tured  at  many  Latin  American  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning.  His  books  are: 
“Honduras:  An  Area  Study  in  Govern¬ 
ment,”  1950;  and  “Latin  American 
Politics,”  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordereu  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  “Contraproducente”  Consequences  of 

the  Foreign  Aid  Program  in  Bolivia 
(By  William  S.  Stokes) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  a  letter  to  President  Victor  Paz  Estens¬ 
soro  of  Bolivia  (released  May  14,  1961,  in 
the  United  States  and  May  17  in  La  Paz,  Bo¬ 
livia),  President  Kennedy  declared  that  the 
United  States  was  now  ready  to  assist  Bo¬ 
livia  in  a  long-range  economic  program  to 
achieve  higher  standards  of  living,  economic 
-  progress,  and  social  justice.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  promised  loans  and  grants  for  the  state 
tin  and  oil  enterprises,  roads,  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  an  airport,  and  a  sugar 
mill  (totaling  $50  million,  including  the 
West  German  credits),  with  other  projects, 
such  as  low-cost  worker  and  farmer  housing 
to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  planning 
and  programing  could  be  completed. 

In  the  last  paragraph.  President  Kennedy 
said:  “This  great  revolution  has  blazed  a 
path  for  others  to  follow.”  1  In  the  official 
translation  of  the  letter  in  Bolivia,  the  sen¬ 
tence  reads:  "This  great  revolution  has 
opened  the  road  for  other  countries  to  fol¬ 
low.”  In  the  headlines  to  the  letter  as  it 
was  published  in  the  official  newspaper  of 
Bolivia  is  the  phrase:  “Kennedy  Eulogizes 
the  National  Revolution.”  2 

Is  this  a  “great  revolution”?  Has  it 
“blazed  a  path  for  others  to  follow”? 
Should  the  President  “eulogize”  it?  Is  it 
worthy  of  long-range  foreign  aid? 

Bolivia  has  already  been  the  recipient  of 
aid  from  the  United  States  (from  July  1, 
1945,  through  June  30,  1960,  a  total  of  $191,- 
200,000  in  mutual  security  and  economic 
program  aid;  $191,700,000  if  military  aid  is 
included)  .3  President  Kennedy  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  country  should  receive  more, 
and  apparently  he  and  his  distinguished  ad¬ 
visers  are  convinced  that  the  Revolucion 
Nacional  is  a  model  for  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  to  follow.  It  therefore  seems 
legitimate  for  the  scholar  and  citizen  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  nature  of  the  Revolucion  Na¬ 
cional  and  the  aid  it  has  received  from  the 
United  States  preliminary  to  a  determination 
of  the  consequences  of  the  President’s 
"strong  leadership”  and  “bold,  imaginative 
program.” 

THE  IDEOLOGY  AND  POLITICS  OF  THE  GREAT 
REVOLUTION 

I  have  described  elsewhere  the  origin  of 
the  Movimiento  Nacionalista  Revolucionario 
or  MNR.1  In  association  with  a  military 
lodge,  the  MNR  seized  power  by  force  on 
December  20,  1943.  The  civilian -military 


1  Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary, 
for  release  to  am.  papers,  Sunday,  May  14, 
1961,  Monday,  May  15,  1961. 

2  La  Nacion  (La  Paz,  7  de  mayo  de  1961). 

3  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Office  of  Statistics  and  Reports,  United 
States  Foreign  Assistance  and  Assistance  from 
International  Organizations  (Mar.  31,  1961), 

p.  60. 

1  William  S.  Stokes,  “The  Revolucidn 
Nacional  and  the  MNR  in  Bolivia,”  Inter- 
American  Economic  Affairs  (spring,  1959), 
pp.  28-30. 
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oligarchy  proceeded  to  govern  by  terror.  At 
least  11  outstanding  Bolivians  were  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  period  November  20-25,  1944, 
alone.  The  assassinations,  tortures,  and  offi¬ 
cial  thievery  became  so  universally  known 
that  Sumner  Welles  said  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  “•  *  *  turned  Bolivia  into  an  im¬ 
mense  concentration  camp”  and,  “torture 
and  assassination  were  daily  occurrences.” 5  6 

Led  by  professors  and  university  students, 
urban  masses  exploded  into  a  direct,  frontal 
assault  on  the  centers  of  dictatorial  power 
in  La  Paz  in  July  1946.  When  they  burst 
into  the  governmental  palace  and  finally 
found  President  Gualberto  Villarroel  hiding 
in  a  closet  (armario),  they  shot  him  in  the 
chest,  and  pushed  his  body  out  on  one  of 
the  balconies  that  front  on  Ayacucho 
Street.  Prom  there  they  threw  him  to  the 
mob  below,  which  finished  him  off  and  hung 
his  remains  to  a  lamppost.8 * 

Those  leaders  of  the  MNE  who  escaped  be¬ 
gan  immediately  to  plan  their  return  to 
power.  In  August  1949  they  initiated  such 
mass  violence  that  it  probably  could  be  said 
that  a  state  of  civil  war  prevailed  in  the 
country.  The  army  suppressed  the  uprising 
in  3  weeks  of  fighting.  The  next  attempt, 
which  was  successful,  was  a  2-day  attack  on 
La  Paz,  the  center  of  political  power.  The 
fighting  from  April  9-11,  1952,  was  fierce.  A 
two-column  analysis  of  the  violence,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ell  Murcurio  of  Santiago,  Chile,  on 
April  11,  1958,  asserted  that  at  least  5,000 
lives  were  lost. 

The  original  ideology  of  the  MNE  was 
basically  Marxist-Leninist,  aithough  it  was 
revisionist  in  not  contemplating  immediate 
affiliation  with  international  communism. 
Theorists  such  as  Walter  Guevara  Arze  and 
Jose  Fellman  Velarde  accepted  historical  ma¬ 
terialism  and  the  class  struggle  as  central 
parts  of  their  thinking.  Ideally,  the  ex¬ 
ploited  masses  should  destroy  the  bourgeoisie 
and  establish  an  economic  system  of  social¬ 
ism  and  a  political  system  of  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  (people’s  democracy) .  The 
theorists  argued,  however,  that  Bolivia  was 
obliged  to  import  a  third  of  its  food  and  ob¬ 
tain  foreign  exchange  by  marketing  minerals 
in  other  countries.  Whether  Bolivia  could 
have  socialism,  therefore,  depended  upon 
whether  socialism  first  succeeded  in  the  large 
countries.  A  further  difficulty  was  that  class 
consciousness  was  not  sufficiently  developed 
among  the  Indians  and  mestizos  to  permit 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  at  once.  If 
Bolivia  could  not  have  socialism  and  dicta¬ 
torship  of  the  proletariat  immediately,  what 
could  and  should  it  have?  The  MNE  theo¬ 
rists  answered,  revolucion  nacional.  “The 
revolucion  nacional,”  Dr.  Guevara  Arze  as¬ 
serted,  “does  not  deny  the  class  struggle  but 
is  not  based  upon  it.”  He  added  that  later, 
depending  upon  the  world  development  of 
socialism,  Bolivia  could  base  a  revolution  on 
the  class  struggle.7 


5  New  York  Herald  Tribune  (July  31,  1946) . 

“For  details  and  documentation  of  this 
episode,  see  Stokes,  op.  eit.,  pp.  30-32. 

7  Alberto  Cornejo  S.,  Programas  politicos  de 

Bolivia  (Cochabamba,  Bolivia:  Imprenta 
Universitaria,  1949),  p.  164.  See  also  pp. 

159-164,  170-175.  Other  relevant  sources  in¬ 

clude:  Nestor  Taboada  Teran,  Antologia  de 

cuentos  de  la  revolucion  (La  Paz:  Talleres 

Graficos  Bolivianos,  Publicaciones  SPIC, 

1954) ,  passim;  Republics  de  Bolivia,  El  libro 

bianco  de  la  independencia  economica  de 
Bolivia  (La  Paz:  Subsecretaria  Prensa,  In- 
formaciones  y  Cultura,  1952),  p.  188;  Secre- 
taria  Ejecutiva  del  Comit6  Politico  Nacional 
del  MNR,  Ell  pensamiento  revolucionario  de 
Paz  Estenssoro  (La  Paz:  E.  Burillo  y  Cia, 

1954) ,  p.  303;  Saturnino  Rodrigo,  Diario  de 
la  revolucion  nacional  (La  Paz:  Libreria 
Editorial  “Juventud,”  1955) .  p.  389;  Andres 
Townsend  ISzcurra,  “La  revolucion  nacional- 
ista  de  Bolivia,”  Humanismo  (Mexico,  D.F.: 
No.  1,  jul.,  1952),  pp.  49-50;  Alberto  Ostria 


The  original  program  of  the  MNR  in¬ 
cluded:  Opposition  to  Judaism  and  liberal 
democracy;  prohibition  of  foreign  capital  in 
the  media  of  communication;  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  foreigners  in  command  posts  in 
the  army;  registration  and  control  of  all  for¬ 
eign  employees  in  the  country;  absolute  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  immigration  of  Jews;  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  “great  private  monopolies”;  State 
control  of  commercial  activities;  national¬ 
ization  of  public  services;  class  warfare 
through  a  union  (alianza  de  clases)  of  the 
proletariat,  peasants,  and  the  middle  classes 
against  the  “antinational  superstate”  (usual¬ 
ly  called  the  rosea)  and  its  servants;  and 
public  education  and  social  welfare  directed 
by  the  State  along  political  and  nationalistic 
lines.8 

Fellman  Velarde,  who  was  Minister  of 
Education  in  1961,  described  the  program¬ 
matic  objectives  of  the  MNR  in  this  way: 
“*  *  *  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  imperial¬ 
ism  and  the  great  bourgeoisie  that  serves  as 
its  agent,  returning  to  Bolivia  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  its  mines,  redistributing  the  land, 
and  diversifying  the  economy  by  means  of 
the  creation  of  new  sources  of  wealth.”  s 

The  men  who  affixed  their  signatures  to 
the  act  establishing  the  MNR  were:  Augusto 
Cespedes,  Carlos  Montenegro,  Victor  Paz 
Estenssoro,  Hernan  Siles  Zuazo,  Walter 
Guevara  Arze,  and  Jose  Cuadros  Quiroga.  In 
addition,  there  were  eight  other  leaders  who 
aided  significantly  in  the  campaign  for  power 
that  followed.10 *  Most  of  the  original  found¬ 
ers  and  their  principal  supporters  have  pub¬ 
lished  works  that  expose  their  views.  Al¬ 
though  Marxist-Leninist  conceptions  are  im¬ 
portant  in  almost  all  cases,  it  must  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  MNR  sought  nationalis¬ 
tic  applications  of  Communist  formulas. 
Both  Montenegro  and  Cespedes,  for  example, 
assert  again  and  again  that  the  MNR  man¬ 
aged  the  data  of  historical  materialism  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  scientific  Marxists.  By  this  they 
meant  that  the  reality  of  Bolivia  negated  the 
possibilities  of  a  successful  class  revolution. 
They  therefore  opposed  the  native  Marxist 
activists  and  the  trained  members  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  apparatus  who  wished  to  impose 
the  revealed  truth  of  Marxism-Leninism  on 
Bolivia  in  orthpdox  Communist  fashion.11 

A  major  work  of  Hernan  Siles  Zuazo  pub¬ 
lished  in  1954  revealed  intellectual  affiliation 
with  Marxism,12  but  in  his  address  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1958,  President  Siles  Zuazo  repudiat¬ 
ed  class  dictatorship,  criticized  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  and  associated  himself  with  “Christian 
democracy.” 13 *  Even  Siles  Salinas  (who  in¬ 
sists  that  President  Paz  Estenssoro  clearly 
is  a  Marxist)  asserts  that  Siles  Zuazo  is  not 
a  dogmatic  Marxist.11  A  Congressman  con- 


Gutierrez,  The  Tragedy  of  Bolivia  (New  York: 
Devin-Adair  Company,  Inc.,  1958) ,  pp.  103- 
118. 

8  Cornejo  S.,  op.,  cit.,  pp.  147-151.  See  also 
Walter  Guevara  Arze,  Plan  de  politica  eco¬ 
nomica  de  la  revolucion  nacional  (La  Paz: 
Ministerio  de  Exteriores  y  Culto,  1955) ,  p. 
200. 

0  Jose  Fellman  Velarde,  Victor  Paz  Estens¬ 
soro:  El  hombre  y  la  revolucion  (La  Paz:  Al¬ 
fonso  Tejprina,  1954) ,  p.  95. 

10  Augusto  Cespedes,  El  dictador  suicida 
(Santiago:  Editorial  Universitaria,  S.A., 
1956) , p.  245. 

11  See  Carlos  Montenegro,  Documentos  (La 
Paz:  Imprenta  “Nacional,”  1954),  pp.  50,  52- 
55,  62-71;  Cespedes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  246-249. 

12  Hernan  Siles  Zuazo,  “Hacia  la  planifica- 
cion  de  la  economia  boliviana,”  Revista  de  la 
Facultad  de  Economia  y  Finanzas  (Aruro, 
julio-diciembre  de  1954) ,  passim. 

13  Hernan  Siles  Zuazo,  Mensaje  al  honorable 
Congresso  Nacional,  6  Agosto  1958  (La  Paz: 
Talleres  de  la  Editorial  del  Estado,  1958),  pp. 
8,  34,  60,  85,  95,  101. 

14  Jorge  Siles  Salinas,  Lecciones  de  una  rev¬ 
olucion.  Bolivia:  1952-1959  (Santiago:  Edi¬ 
torial  Universidad  Catolica,  1959),  pp.  59,  62. 
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cemed  With  Latin  American  affairs  told  me 
in  Washington  in  July  1961,  the  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  had  assured  him  that 
President  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  is  not  a 
Marxist.  On  the  basis  of  the  books,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  interviews  available  to  me,  I  must 
conclude  that  President  Paz  Estenssoro  is  a 
revisionist  Marxist-Leninist,  whose  policies 
have  encouraged  communism  in  Bolivia. 

There  is  less  disagreement  as  to  the  Marx¬ 
ist  orientation  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  la¬ 
bor  unions,  such  as  Juan  Lechin,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Bolivia  and  head  of  both  the  Cen¬ 
tral  de  Trabajadores  de  Bolivia  and  the  Con- 
federacion  Minera  de  Bolivia,  and  Mario 
Torres  Calleja,  Secretary  General  of  the  Fed- 
eracion  Sindical  de  Trabajadores  Mineros  de 
Bolivia  or  FSTMB.  Stalinists  and  Trotskyites 
drew  up  the  famous  Tesis  de  Pulacayo  (ap¬ 
proved  on  May  18,  1946) ,  which  was  adopted 
as  the  Programs  de  Principios  of  the  FSTMB. 
The  essence  of  the  Tesis  de  Pulacayo  was  a 
commitment  of  the  miners  to  subordinate 
temporary  possibilities  of  economic  gain  to 
the  greater  task  of  achieving  the  proletarian 
revolution.  The  specific  provisions  of  the 
Tesis  and  the  Programs  paralleled  almost 
exactly  the  reforms  of  the  MNR  after  the 
seizure  of  power  in  1952.  When  Lechin  ar¬ 
rived  at  Huanuni  on  May  7,  1961,  after  a  trip 
to  the  United  States  to  discuss  foreign  aid, 
he  made  a  20-minute  speech  to  union  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  effect  that  his  visit  to  the  heart¬ 
land  of  imperialism  did  not  mean  a  giveaway 
(entreguismo)  or  betrayal  of  the  working 
class.  He  told  his  audience  that  they  must 
be  prepared  to  zigzag  if  t  hey  expected  to 
achieve  their  objectives,  and  on  this  point 
he  reminded  them  that  even  Stalin  made  a 
temporary  alliance  with  Hitler  as  a  part  of 
his  long-term  strategy.15 * 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  source 
of  information  as  to  the  ideological  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  MNR  at  the  present  time  is  the 
program  of  government  for  1960-64.  The 
program  was  drafted  for  the  purpose,  among 
other  things,  of  persuading  the  United  States 
to  part  with  even  larger  amounts  of  foreign 
aid.  Nevertheless,  the  program  defends  the 
politically  unliberal  and  economically  un¬ 
successful  “reforms”  achieved  since  1952, 
some  of  which  were  contained  in  or  alluded 
to  in  the  first  program,  already  discussed. 
In  addition,  the  part  that  deals  with  the 
nature  of  the  state  and  the  role  of  law  and 
certain  institutions,  such  as  the  armed  forces 
and  the  police,  is  clearly  Marxist-Leninist. 
According  to  MNR,  the  state  is  an  instru¬ 
mentality  at  the  service  of  the  classes  that 
control  the  means  of  production.  “Legal 
norms — which  are  not  mere  abstractions  re¬ 
moved  from  reality  but  part  of  the  social 
phenomenon — reflect  the  interests  of  the 
economically  dominant  classes  and  are  oblig¬ 
atory  upon  the  members  of  society.  The 
armed  forces  constitute  the  apparatus  of 
force  of  the  state  and  of  the  social  classes 
that  have  public  power  and  are  designed  to 
fulfill  two  principal  functions.  The  first 
consists  of  defending  the  state  from  its  in¬ 
ternal  enemies.  This  means  defending  the 
groups  or  social  classes  that  have  in  their 
hands  the  management  of  the  state,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  those  social  groups  with  contradic¬ 
tory  interests.  This  constitutes  the  function 
of  conserving  public  order  *  *  *  and  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  a  political  identification  be¬ 
tween  the  armed  forces  and  the  dominant 
classes. 


15  El  Diario  (La  Paz,  8  de  mayo  de  1961). 
See  also  El  Mercurio  (Santiago,  13  de  marzo 
de  1961);  Mario  Padilla  A.,  “El  Movimiento 
Nacionalista  Revolucionario,”  Semana  (21  de 
noviembre  de  1960);  Tesis  de  Telamayu  (La 
Paz:  n.p.,  1960),  pp.  1,  6;  Presencia  (La  Paz, 
30  de  mayo  de  1961);  La  Prensa  (Buenos 
Aires,  22  de  junio  de  1961) ;  Samuel  Mendoza, 
“La  situacion  en  Bolivia,”  El  Mercurio  (San¬ 
tiago,  9  de  marzo  de  1961) ;  El  Diario  (La  Paz, 
17  de  abril  de  1961) . 
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“In  the  modern  state  the  police  are  one  of 
the  instruments  of  coercion  of  ^the  social 
classes  that  possess  public  power.” * 2 * * * * * * * 10 * * * * * * *  18 * 

The  government  established  by  President 
Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  in  1952  could  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  he  described 
as  democratic.  The  President  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  evidenced  from  the  very  beginning  a 
passionate  intolerance  of  the  opposition. 
They  arrested  a  former  foreign  minister,  for¬ 
mer  minister  of  economic  affairs,  former 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  leaders  of 
the  major  political  parties,  and  many  other 
prominent,  even  distinguished  figures.  Se¬ 
cret  police  organized  under  a  bureau  known 
as  political  control  ferreted  out  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  using  unconstitutional  methods  that 
rivaled  in  ferocity  those  employed  by  the 
Nazi  and  Communist  tyrannies.  The  jails 
were  literally  filled  with  thousands  of  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners,  and  President  Paz  Estenssoro 
created  concentration  or  “work”  camps  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  overflow. 

Among  such  camps  were  Curahuara  de 
Carangas,  near  Laz  Paz,  and  those  at  Coro- 
coro,  Catavi,  and  Uncia.11  The  media  of 
communication  were  intimidated.  President 
Paz  Estenssoro  ordered  the  closing  of  La 
Razon  in  La  Paz,  a  newspaper  owned  by 
Carlos  Aramayo.  In  Cochabamba,  MNR 
mobs  burned  and  destroyed  the  daily  Los 
Tiempos.18  The  leaders  (dirigentes)  of  the 
MNR  arrogated  to  themselves  “super-legal 
immunities”  and  acted  above  constitution, 
law,  or  court.  It  has  been  alleged  that  they 
looted  the  public  treasury  and  engaged  in 
fiscal  irregularities  probably  without  parallel 
in  Bolivia’s  history.  As  late  as  July  1961  it 
was  revealed  that  about  $1  million,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  used  to  purchase  4,000 
tons  of  lard,  had  disappeared.18 

When  elections  were  scheduled  for  June, 
1956,  with  power  to  be  transferred  in  August, 
it  was  obvious  to  Bolivian  and  foreign  ob¬ 
servers  that  the  official  candidate.  Dr.  Her- 
nan  Siles  Zuazo,  Vice  President  under  Paz 
Estenssoro,  would  win.  All  effective  political 
opposition  had  been  suppressed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  MNR  instituted  universal  suffrage, 
which  meant,  in  effect,  giving  the  vote  to 
illiterates.  Whereas  only  about  160,000  citi¬ 
zens  were  eligible  to  vote  in  the  1951  elec¬ 
tions,  approximately  1,200,000  were  eligible 
to  cast  ballots  in  1956. 20  To  be  certain  that 
no  embarrassing  slips  would  occur,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  created  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
draft  an  electoral  statute  that  would  guar¬ 
antee  the  effectiveness  of  the  “imposicion” 
(rigged  election) .  They  gave  the  illiterate 
Indians  their  colored  ballots  (papeletas  de 
colores) ,  and  Dr.  Siles  Zuazo  became  Presi¬ 
dent.21  Paz  Estenssoro  departed  for  England 
to  perform  ambassadorial  duties  but  returned 
to  win  the  1960  elections  and  assume  the 


10  Programa  de  Gobierno.  Movimiento  Na- 
cionalista  Revolucionario.  Tercer  Gobierno 
de  la  Revolucion  Nacional,  1960-64  (La 
Paz:  E.  Burillo,  1960),  pp.  113,  115-116,  121. 

17  El  Diario  (La  Paz,  12  de  febrero  de  1958; 
14  de  mayo  de  1958;  16  de  noviembre  1958); 
El  Mercurio  (Santiago,  25  de  octubre  de  1958; 

2  de  agosto  de  1961);  La  Prensa  (Buenos 

Aires,  13  de  julio  de  1961);  Cronica  (Cocha¬ 

bamba,  31  de  julio  de  1961) ;  Ostria  Gutierrez, 

op.  cit.,  pp.  205-219. 

18  Ultima  Hora  (La  Paz,  11  de  abril  de 

1958) ;  Ostria  Gutierrez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  137-140; 

La  Nacion  (Buenos  Aires,  11  de  marzo  de 

1958). 

10  Ultima  Hora  (28  de  julio  de  1961);  El 

Diario  (La  Paz,  18  de  diciembre  de  1958) ; 

Presencia  (La  Paz,  13  de  febrero  de  1958) . 

“New  York  Times  (June  15,  1956);  Ostria 

Gutierrez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128-129. 

21  Ultima  Hora  (La  Paz,  21  de  febrero  de 

1958).  For  a  defense  of  the  Siles  Zuazo  ad¬ 

ministration,  see  Siles  Zuazo,  Mensaje  al 

honorable  Congreso  Nacional,  op.  cit.,  pp.  116 

and  appendices. 


Presidency  once  more  (with  former  President 
Siles  Zuazo  departing  for  Uruguay  to  perform 
ambassadorial  chores.) 

President  Siles  Zuazo  closed  the  concen¬ 
tration  camps,  succeeded  (early  in  July, 
1957)  in  removing  some  extreme  leftwing 
influence  from  the  cabinet  and  party  leader¬ 
ship,  and  permitted  freer  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  press.  In  addition,  the  President 
stated  that  the  thousands  of  political  exiles 
could  return  to  Bolivia.  In  fact,  however, 
most  requests  for  the  special  transit  visas 
(permisos  de  retorno)  were  reported  to  have' 
been  denied.  Although  administrative  cor¬ 
ruption  reached  unknown  limits,  and  Siles 
had  to  denounce  certain  members  of  the 
previous  administration  for  having  enriched 
themselves  at  public  expense,  it  is  contend¬ 
ed  that  not  one  person  was  punished  for 
the  operaciones  fraudulentas.22 

The  MNR  endeavored  to  eliminate  the  tra¬ 
ditional  army  and  to  create  proletarian  armed 
militias  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  the 
Revolucion  Nacional.  Juan  Lechin,  who  is 
credited  with  having  formed  the  militias, 
has  claimed  that  the  rural  people  (cam- 
pesinos)  made  up  fifteen  regiments,  the 
miners,  10,000  men,  the  railroad  workers, 
2,000,  and  the  factory  workers,  3,000. 
When  a  union  was  oganized,  its  leaders  im¬ 
mediately  asked  the  government  for  arms 
for  each  man.23  It  was  reported  late  in  1958 
that  at  the  last  mining  congress  at  Colquiri, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted:  “The 
militias  should  be  strengthened,  their  com¬ 
mand  centralized,  and  their  discipline  ought 
to  be  based  on  the  most  profound  class 
convictions.  The  Federation  of  Miners  will 
arm  the  workers  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  an  ideological  conception  of 
class.  The  armament  of  the  proletariat  and 
the  peasants  is  one  of  the  great  conquests 
of  our  class  and  especially  of  the  miners. 
The  revolution  has  no  more  defense  than 
that  of  the  workers’  militias.” 21  However, 
the  use  of  violence  for  political  purposes, 
instead  of  protecting  person  and  property, 
has  sometimes  failed  to  serve  the  MNR. 
Sometimes  the  militias  have  refused  to  fol¬ 
low  orders  or  have  acted  contrary  to  gov¬ 
ernment  policy.  Therefore,  in  recent  years 
the  MNR  has  begun  to  rebuild  the  profes¬ 
sional  army.  The  army  is  reputed  to  total 
about  80,000  soldiers  at  the  present  time,25 
and  in  the  1961  budget  the  Ministry  of  De¬ 
fense  received  52,700  million  bolivianos  (with 
only  debt  service  and  education  receiving 
more)  .23 

Although  the  MNR  has  always  officially 
repudiated  the  class  revolution  and  professes 
to  represent  an  alliance  of  workers,  peasants, 
and  members  of  the  middle  class,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  MNR’s  policies  have  desperately  in¬ 
jured  the  middle  class,  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  upper  class.  The  Government’s 
policy  of  inflation,  for  example,  meant  that 
many  members  of  the  middle  class  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  debase  their  standards.  Many  in¬ 
tellectuals  and  trained  people  left  the  coun¬ 
try.  Others  abandoned  their  professions  for 
black-marketing.  Those  with  capital  ex- 


22  Ultima  Hora  (La  Paz,  2  de  abril  de  1958) ; 
El  Mercurio  (Santiago,  25  de  octubre  de 
1958;  11  de  abril  de  1958);  Ultima  Hora  (La 
Paz,  10  de  abril  de  1958);  La  Prensa  (Lima, 
23  de  noviembre  de  1958) ;  see  also  El  Diario 
(La  Paz,  16  de  noviembre  de  1958);  Pedro 
Zilveti  Arce,  La  hora  de  la  verdad  (n.p.,  1958) , 
pp.  13-16;  Ostria  Gutierrez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  219- 
220. 

23  Ercilla  (Santiago,  8  de  septiembre  de 
1955) ;  see  also  Mario  Padilla  A.,  “El  Movi¬ 
miento  Nacionalista  Revolucionao,”  Se- 
mana  (Noviembre  21,  1960). 

24  Ultima  Hora  (La  Paz,  20  de  octubre  de 
1958). 

“La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires,  18  de  junio  de 
1961). 

28  El  Diario  (La  Paz,  3  de  enero  de  1961). 
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ported  it  in  order  to  prevent  government 
seizure.  The  Zondag  report  declared  that 
inflation  "*  *  *  is  about  to  wipe  out  the 
small  middle  class  of  Bolivia,  which  *  *  * 
is  practically  the  only  one  that  has  the  nec¬ 
essary  education  and  management  ability 
to  give  direction  to  the  country.”27  Some 
writers  argue  that  the  MNR  should  have 
boldly  eliminated  the  latifundistas  (large 
landholders)  as  a  social  class  in  the  first 
place.28  There  is  little  evidence  that  the 
MNR  has  curbed  Communist  infiltration 
from  1952  to  the  present.  Indeed,  there  is 
demonstration  of  Communist  presence  and 
influence  in  the  cabinet,  legislature,  court 
system,  police,  unions,  and  education.23 
There  was  enough  support  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1960  to  approve  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Deputy  Roncal  calling  for  aid 
for  the  Cuban  revolution  (to  defend  the 
Cuban  revolution  is  to  defend  the  Bolivian 
revolution)  ,33 

Since  returning  to  power  in  1960,  Presi¬ 
dent  Paz  Estenssoro  has  reorganized  the 
court  system,  permitted  the  Minister  of 
Economy  to  intervene  in  the  management 
of  the  newspaper  El  Diario  of  La  Paz,  de¬ 
creed  an  estado  de  sitio  (suspension  of  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  for  90  days  beginning 
June  7),  and  forced  Walter  Guevara  Arze, 
chief  of  the  Movimiento  Revolucionario 
Nacional  Autentico,  and  31  followers,  to  flee 
to  Peru.  The  Congress  converted  itself  into 
a  Constituent  Assembly,  in  a  manner  that 
seems  clearly  unconstitutional,  in  order  to 
add  more  than  100  amendments  to  the 
organic  statute.  Some  of  the  amendments 
purported  to  give  constitutional  sanction  to 
previous  elections,  while  others  gave  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  authority  to  effect  economic  change 
without  approval  from  the  legislature. 
Finally,  the  Communist  assault  on  the 
Catholic  church  has  intensified  class  conflict 
and  resulted  in  the  closing  of  a  Catholic 
radio  station.31 

THE  GREAT  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  AGRARIAN 
REFORM 

The  Zondag  mission  described  traditional 
agriculture  in  Bolivia  as  economically  and 
socially  backward  and  concluded  that  reform 
was  absolutely  necessary.32  The  problems 
were  many.  Some  men  owned  too  much 
property  (latifundismo) ,  and  some  too  little 
(minifundismo) .  The  1950  census  revealed 
that  4.5  percent  of  the  rural  landowners 
possessed  70  percent  of  all  private  landed 


27  Cornelius  H.  Zondag,  Problems  in  the 
Economic  Development  of  Bolivia  (La  Paz: 
1956) ,  pp.  24,  42,  156-157. 

28  Fausto  Beltran  A.  and  Jose  Fernandez  B., 
?Donde  va  la  reforma  agraria  boliviana? 
(La  Paz:  Talleres  Graficos  Bolivianos,  1960), 
pp.  24,  185-186,  215. 

23  Guillermo  Bedregal,  La  nacionalizacion 
minera  y  la  responsabilidad  del  sindicalismo 
(La  Paz:  n.p.,  1959),  p.  23;  Guillermo  Mar¬ 
tinez  Marquez,  “El  dilema  boliviano,”  La 
Presna  (Buenos  Aires,  4  de  junio  de  1961); 
Cronica  (Cochabamba,  19  de  junio  de  1961); 
La  Presna  (Buenos  Aires,  18  de  junio  de 
1961;  22  de  Junio  de  1961;  13  de  julio  de 
1961);  La  Prensa  (Lima,  12  de  agosto  de 
1961);  El  Mercurio  (Santiago,  6  de  julio  de 
1961). 

30  El  Diario  (La  Paz,  18  de  agosto  de 
1960). 

31  La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires,  16  de  diciembre 
de  1960) ;  Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
“Bolivia  en  ‘estado  de  sitio’  otra  vez,”  La 
Prensa  (Buenos  Aires,  3  de  marzo  de  1961); 
Cronica  (Cochabamba,  19  de  Junio  de  1961); 
La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires,  18  de  junio  de 
1961;  22  de  junio  de  1961;  13  de  julio  de  1961; 
13  de  agosto  de  1961);  El  Mercurio  (Santiago, 
12  de  agosto  de  1961) ;  La  Prensa  (Lima,  3  de 
agosto  de  1961 ) ;  El  Diario  (La  Paz,  3  de 
agosto  de  1961) . 

32  Zondag,  op.  cit.,  pp.  78-79. 
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property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  and 
medium  farmers,  who  made  up  90  percent  of 
the  rural  population,  held  only  30  percent  of 
the  land.33  The  evils  of  the  colonato  system, 
characteristic  of  the  central  valley  and  alti- 
plano  (highlands)  of  Bolivia,  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  many  writers.34 

So  inefficient  was  the  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture  that  large  percentages  of  the  foodstuffs 
domestically  consumed  had  to  be  imported 
each  year:  for  1925-29,  22.3  percent;  1940, 
23.9  percent;  1952,  30  percent;  1953,  37.84  per¬ 
cent.33  This  situation  was  unnecessary. 
Bolivia  has  literally  millions  of  acres  of  un¬ 
developed  land  that  studies  have  proved  to  be 
suitable  for  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  ex¬ 
tractive  enterprises.  For  example,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  cacao  and  Brazil  nuts  are  great. 
Bolivia’s  rubber  is  high  grade  and  not  likely 
to  be  replaced  by  synthetics.  The  climate 
and  labor  conditions  in  Yungas  are  favorable 
to  tea  growing  (of  which  155  tons  worth 
$200,000  were  imported  in  1953) .  Pyrethrum, 
bananas,  corn,  rice,  sugar,  yucca,  vegetable 
oils,  tobacco,  hard  fibers,  cusi  palms  for 
palm  oil,  honey,  turmeric,  cotton  caranday 
palm  wax,  quebracho — all  could  be  produced. 
Although  low,  governmentally  controlled 
prices  for  coffee  discourage  its  production, 
without  such  artificial  barriers  the  possibili¬ 
ties  were  virtually  unlimited.  Quinna,  grown 
in  the  Bolivian  highlands,  is  a  cereal  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  in  vitamins  and  protein  con¬ 
tent.  New  varieties  of  wheat  could  be  grown 
on  the  high  plains,  freeing  the  valleys  for 
other  crops.  With  an  estimated  128  million 
acres  of  forest,  Bolivia  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  countries  in  the  world  in 
this  resource.30 

Instead  of  concentrating  agrarian  reform 
on  national  lands,  the  MNR  enacted  a  decree- 
law  on  August  2,  1953,  which  provided  for 
expropriation  and  distribution  of  lands  that 
were  already  in  use.  The  official  program  of 
the  MNR  for  1960-64  describes  the  agrarian 
reform  as  the  most  transcendental  of  all  its 
conquistas  because  it  liberated  more  than 
2  million  oampesinos  from  serflike  condi¬ 
tions.37  The  boast  evokes  sympathetic  re¬ 
sponse,  but  the  facts  must  be  explored  to 
determine  what  the  effects  of  the  agrarian 
reform  have  been. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  main  ideo¬ 
logical  influence  in  the  drafting  of  the  ex¬ 
propriation  decree  was  Marxist-Trotskyite.38 
According  to  Article  156,  hacendados  or 
latifundistas  (large  landholders)  whose 
lands  are  expropriated  in  whole  or  in  part 
are  to  be  offered  compensation  in  the  form  of 
2  percent,  25-year  agrarian  bonds.  The  val¬ 
ue  of  the  land  was  based  on  the  formula 
of  current  tax  assessment,  which  must  have 
been  calculated  to  take  private  property  vir¬ 
tually  without  compensation.  The  vicious 
inflation  that  the  MNR  initiated  further 
eroded  the  worth  of  the  bonds.  Article  160 
provides  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  land 
program  can  pay  for  the  land  on  the  same 
terms — price  according  to  tax  assessment,  25 
years  for  amortization,  2-percent  interest. 
Article  162  sets  up  a  National  Service  of 
Agrarian  Reform  headed  by  the  President. 
Article  164  gives  the  President  supreme  au¬ 
thority  over  the  entire  administrative  sys¬ 
tem  including  in  (sec.  d)  the  final  de¬ 
cision,  without  judicial  appeal,  on  all  con¬ 
cessions  of  titles  to  land.  The  agrarian  law, 
therefore,  provides  for  a  centralized  system 
of  administration  without  checks  or  con¬ 
trols  on  the  executive.  The  President  is  au- 


83  Beltran  A.  and  Fernandez  B.,  op.  cit.,  p. 
18. 

34  See  Stokes,  op.  cit.,  footnote,  p.  38. 

33  Zondag,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

30  Zondag,  op.  cit.,  annex  to  chap.  V.,  pp. 
1-14,  150. 

37  Programa  de  Gobierno,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

30  Stokes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39-40. 


thorized  to  appoint  whomever  he  chooses 
to  administer  the  program,  and  he  himself 
has  the  final  vote.  As  I  wrote  in  1959,  “This 
kind  of  unlimited,  unchecked  authority  in¬ 
vites  arbitrary  action  and  abuse.”30  Let  us 
see  how  the  scheme  has  worked. 

As  soon  as  the  decree  was  signed  on  August 
2,  1953,  many  Indians  seized  land  militarily. 
They  took  and  used  whatever  they  found, 
including  about  $15  million  worth  of  cattle, 
many  of  which  were  prize  breeding  stock. 
Although  the  haciendas  (large  farms)  had 
been  supplying  the  cities  with  food,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  seized  or  received  land  proceeded 
to  grow  food  for  themselves  alone.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  was  that  the  prices  the  Bolivian 
Government  offered  the  farmers  for  their 
produce  were  too  low.  When  there  were  sur¬ 
pluses,  the  farmers  smuggled  their  livestock, 
corn,  rice,  and  other  products  into  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  where  they  could  sell  at  a 
profit.  Bolivia,  the  home  of  the  potato,  was 
compelled  to  import  this  food  from  Argen¬ 
tina.  Thus,  the  initial  result  of  the  agrarian 
reform  was  famine  in  the  cities,  which  the 
United  States  was  called  upon  to  alleviate. 
However,  about  one-third  of  the  food  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  United  States  was  smuggled  out 
of  the  country,  and  much  of  the  rest  went 
into  black  markets.  Little  reached  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  needed  it  most,  although  they 
waited  hours  in  lines  (colas)  to  get  it.  In 
December  1956  prices  of  U.S.  food  were 
raised  from  their  formerly  artificially  low 
points  of  10  to  20  percent  of  cost  to  market 
levels.  Price  controls  were  abolished.  These 
actions  encouraged  local  production  to  some 
extent.40 

The  National  Service  of  Agrarian  Reform 
was  characterized  by  dishonesty,  ignorance, 
and  negligence.  The  local  administration- 
called  juntas  rurales — produced  anarchy  and 
insecurity  in  the  countryside.  Trips  to  ac¬ 
quire  data  to  implement  the  reform  became 
expeditions  of  pillage.  Aside  from  gifts  in 
kind,  the  members  of  the  juntas  collected 
fees  from  the  Indians  they  were  supposed  to 
benefit.  A  law  of  December  22,  1956,  re¬ 
placed  the  juntas  by  a  new  administrative 
system,  but  the  results  were  no  better.  The 
new  appointees,  like  the  old,  demanded  food, 
drink,  gifts,  and  fees  for  their  labor.  In 
many  instances,  the  owner  was  not  present 
at  the  time  his  property  was  investigated, 
but  the  officials  proceeded  to  sign  the  form 
declaring  that  the  proprietor  had  ceded  his 
property  to  the  Indians  freely  and  volun¬ 
tarily.  It  usually  took  several  months  to 
conclude  the  preliminary  part  of  the  paper¬ 
work.  When  the  documents  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  higher  authority,  they  entered  a 
long  winter  sleep,  although  awakened 
promptly  by  gifts. 

From  the  National  Service  of  Agrarian  Re¬ 
form,  the  documents  passed  to  the  Minister 
of  Campesino  Affairs,  and  from  there  to  the 
Legal  Department  of  the  Presidency,  and  fin¬ 
ally  to  the  Primer  Mandatario  (the  Presi¬ 
dent)  himself.  In  the  long  meantime,  the 
campesinos,  orphans  without  direction,  be¬ 
came  adventurers.  They  sacked  houses,  oc¬ 
cupied  properties;  and  subjected  the  owners 
to  terror  and  extortion.  Many  of  the  agita¬ 
tors  who  encouraged  such  activity  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  MNR. 

The  lawyers  prolonged  land  cases  to  in¬ 
crease  their  fees.  The  administrative  and 
legal  work  was  done  so  poorly  that  a  second 
examination  was  often  required  (called  a  re- 
planteo)  to  correct  the  mistakes  made.  The 


33  Stokes,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

40  Roger  A.  Freeman,  "The  Revenue  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Bolivia”  (ms.  report  by  the  Tax  and 
Revenue  Adviser,  U.S.  Fiscal  Mission  to  Bo¬ 
livia,  La  Paz,  April  12,  1957.  Supplement  to 
Final  Report  on  Assignment  in  La  Paz,  No¬ 
vember  17,  1956,  to  April  24,  1957,  dated 
April  29,  1957) ,  assim. 
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surveyors  demanded  “gross  sums”  for  their 
services  (such  as  50,000  bolivianos  each  from 
320  ex-colonos  of  the  property  Cocamarca  in 
the  province  of  Arque  in  Cochabamba) .  The 
campesinos  were  thus  compelled  to  pay  for 
lawyers,  surveyors,  judges,  secretaries,  and 
other  officials,  as  well  as  for  sealed  paper, 
stamps,  etc.,  in  order  to  obtain  titles  to  land. 
The  total  amount  invested  often  was  more 
than  the  market  value  of  the  land.  For  this 
reason,  “*  *  *  a  great  number  of  ex-colonos 
prefer  to  buy  their  parcels.”  41 

In  his  address  to  the  national  congress  in 
1958,  President  Siles  Zuazo  estimated  that  it 
would  take  30  to  40  years  to  complete  the 
agrarian  reform.43  However,  Beltran  and 
Fernandez  ( 1960 )  have  calculated  that  if  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  period  of  the  reform — 
1953-56 — were  followed,  it  would  take  485 
years  to  redistribute  the  land.  If  the  in¬ 
creased  pace  of  the  1956-59  period  were  to 
continue,  it  would  take  108  years.43  As  of 
May  1960,  the  government  had  granted 
63,414  titles  to  44,100  heads  of  family,  in¬ 
volving  1,510,832.57  hectares,  of  which  only 
820,707.82  hectares  went  into  individually 
held  plots.  In  addition,  23,431  titles  were 
almost  ready  for  distribution  to  12,670  heads 
of  family.44 

The  average  size  of  holding  extended  to 
campesinos  has  been  3.61  hectares.45  Pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  in  some  crops,  espe¬ 
cially  sugar.  It  has  fallen  in  others,  such  as 
wheat.  However,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
agrarian  reform,  even  in  instances  in  which 
a  farmer  has  been  able  to  secure  title  to  land, 
has  created  fractionalized  plots  too  small  to 
encourage  hopes  of  prosperity  among  the 
masses  of  rural  peoples.  Benjamin  Malu- 
enda,  a  Chilean  agronomist,  reported  in  No¬ 
vember  1958  that  the  agrarian  reform  had 
had  only  one  result :  the  subdividing  of  prop¬ 
erty.40  Martinez  Marquez,  writing  in  June 
1961,  concluded  that  after  8  years,  the  agra¬ 
rian  reform  had  not  resulted  in  increased 
production,  lower  prices  of  products,  im¬ 
provement  in  the  living  conditions  of  the 
peasants,  or  lessened  political  tensions  in  the 
country.47  State  interventionism  in  agricul¬ 
ture  may  have  produced  political  conse¬ 
quences,  however.  Two  Bolivian  deputies 
have  charged  than  an  immense  tonnage  of 
coca  leaves  are  being  processed  into  cocaine 
in  a  factory  in  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  managed 
by  Senator  Luis  Sandoval  Moron,  the  “right 
arm  of  the  government.”  The  cocaine  is 
allegedly  exported  to  pay  for  arms  flown  in 
from  Cuba,  stored  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  and  from  there  distributed  in  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Argentina  in  preparation 
for  other  fidelazos  (Castro-like  coups)  .48 
Finally,  even  Augusto  Cespedes,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  MNR  and  editor  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  newspaper,  La  Nacion,  admitted  that  the 
agrarian  reform  had  produced  contraprodu- 
cente  consequences  (the  reverse  of  expecta¬ 
tions)  ,  at  least  in  the  rich  Cochabamba  Val¬ 
ley.  He  uses  such  words  and  phrases  as  the 
following  to  describe  what  has  happened: 
“Unproductive,”  “anarchy,”  “new  tyranny,” 


41  Beltran,  A.  and  Fernandez,  B.,  op.  cit., 
pp.  58-71. 

43  Siles  Zuazo,  Mensaje,  al  honorable  Con- 
greso  Nacional,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

43  Beltran,  A.  and  Fernandez,  B.,  op.  cit., 
pp.  75-76. 

44  Programa  de  Gobierno,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

45  Beltran,  A.  and  Fernandez,  B.,  op.  cit., 
p.  83. 

40  El  Mercurio  (Santiago,  24  de  noviembre 
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47  Guillermo  Marinez  Marquez,  “El  dilema 
boliviano,”  La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires,  4  de 
junio  de  1961) . 

“La  Prensa  (Lima,  12  de  agosto  de  1961). 
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“disorder,”  “lower  agricultural  production,” 
and  “negative  results.”49 

THE  GREAT  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  NATIONALIZA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  TIN  MINES 

In  response  to  their  enchantment  with  na¬ 
tionalization  of  the  means  of  production  and 
the  planned  economy,  the  MNR  seized  the 
three  great  tin  interests — Patino,  Aramayo, 
and  Hochschild — on  October  31,  1952.™  Both 
evidence  and  logic  argued  strongly  against 
nationalization.  The  Bohan  report  (1942) 
concluded  without  qualification  that  the 
three  large  companies  “*  *  *  are  without  a 
doubt  superior  to  any  staff  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bolivia,  alone  or  with  official  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance,  could  put  into  the  field.”51 
However,  the  leaders  of  the  MNR  and  their 
leftwing  supporters  had  the  terms  of  an  ide¬ 
ology  to  fulfill,  and  in  addition  they  could  see 
that  the  companies  were  prosperous.  They 
thought  that  by  seizing  the  tin  mines  they 
would  make  a  great  killing.  For  example, 
Anaya — a  Marxist-Leninist — declared  that 
the  nationalized  mines  would  make  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  agrarian  reform;  the 
electrification  of  the  country;  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  program;  the  construction  of  light  and 
heavy  industry;  petroleum  development;  the 
building  of  schools,  hospitals  and  the  like 
on  a  great  scale;  and  the  development  of 
water,  air,  and  land  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication.52  Dr.  Hernan  Siles  Zuazo,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  MNR  and  president  from 
1956-60,  read  a  paper  at  the  Universidad 
Mayor  de  San  Simon  in  Cochabamba  on  Oc¬ 
tober  11,  1954,  in  which  he  declared;  “For 
many  years,  Bolivia  will  depend  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  extractive  industry.” 53  The 
best  proof  of  the  grandiose  expectations  of 
the  MNR  nationalizers  and  planners  is  found 
in  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  Cor- 
poracion  Minera  de  Bolivia  (Comibol),  the 
state  mining  enterprise,  made  in  1959.  Guil¬ 
lermo  Bedregal  asserted  that  from  the  very 
moment  of  the  decree  of  nationalization  it 
was  their  expectation  to  finance  all  our  ideals 
of  social  justice  through  operation  of  the 
mines.54 

The  leaders  of  the  MNR  and  their  sup¬ 
porters  had  long  depicted  the  tin  companies 
as  exploitative,  imperialistic  enterprises  that 
contributed  little  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  decree  of  nationalization  itself  as¬ 
serts  that  the  tin  companies  paid  to  the 
Government  only  a  "tiny  part”  (minima 
parte)  of  the  value  of  tin  exports.  The 
companies,  the  decree  states,  “were  prac¬ 
tically  exempt”  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 
What  they  paid  to  the  Government  would 
scarcely  cover  the  most  essential  needs  of 
the  country,  while  the  owners  were  “accumu¬ 
lating  enormous  fortunes”  for  themselves. 
The  fact  is  that  the  mines  before  nationali¬ 
zation  paid  a  large  part  of  the  taxes  collected 
by  the  Government.  Rene  Ballivian  shows 
what  the  revenues  were  for  the  period 
1921—44,“  and  even  Anaya  admits  that  the 


40  La  Nacion  (30  de  octubre  de  1960) . 
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taxes  the  mines  paid  in  1948  amounted  to 
47.45  percent  of  the  total  revenues  of  the 
Government.53  The  Bohan  report  demon¬ 
strated  that  Bolivia,  almost  alone  among 
tin-producing  nations,  taxed  its  exports  of 
tin  very  highly.  There  were  30  separate  tax 
laws  dealing  with  export  duties.  The  result 
was  that  20  percent  of  the  c.i.f.  value  of  tin 
exported  was  returned  to  the  Government.61 

Although  the  MNR  did  not  formally  na¬ 
tionalize  the  medium  and  small  mines,  al¬ 
most  the  same  effect  was  achieved  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy.  The  Ford,  Bacon,  and 
Davis  survey  of  1956  said:  “As  a  result  of 
this  extreme  taxation  of  private  mines,  the 
Government  has  maneuvered  the  significant 
private  mines  into  a  position  where  they 
are,  in  effect,  nationalized  without  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  having  the  headaches  of  their  op¬ 
erations.”  The  Government’s  take  was 
often  100  percent  of  the  profits,  and  the 
survey  found  that  25  percent  of  the  mines 
were  operating  on  a  nonprofit  basis  as  of 
June  1956.  The  MNR  took  41  to  56  percent  of 
net  sales  income  without  regard  to  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  mine  or  its  replacement  needs. 
In  addition,  the  MNR  established  a  complete 
monopoly  of  purchase  and  sales  of  all  min¬ 
erals,  control  over  all  imports  of  necessary 
equipment,  and  complete  control  of  the 
Central  Bank  in  regard  to  foreign  exchange 
for  the  private  mines.  The  number  of  small 
private  mines  declined  by  over  1,600  in  the 
period  1953  through  1954.  More  would  have 
ceased  operations  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
do  so  without  confiscation  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  “The  major  reasons  for  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  attributable  almost  entirely  to  the 
unfavorable  political  climate  and  adverse 
economic  environment  for  priate  initiative 
and  private  investment.”  The  Ford,  Bacon, 
and  Davis  survey  concluded:  “No  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  takes  so  much 
from  industry  profits,  and  no  other  mining 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
created  such  a  condition  of  exhausted  work¬ 
ing  capital  and  lack  of  self-sustaining  mine 
operations  as  has  Bolivia.”  58 

The  management  of  the  nationalized  tin 
mines  by  the  Government  of  the  MNR  was 
an  immediate  and  disastrous  failure.  As 
Victor  Andrade,  long-time  member  of  the 
MNR  and  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
at  the  time,  admitted  in  1957,  "Most  of  the 
tin  mined  since  1952  has  been  at  a  loss.  Al¬ 
most  every  pound  of  tin  taken  from  the 
Bolivian  mines  since  1952  has  been  at  a 
loss.” 69  Utilizing  figures  supplied  by  Guil¬ 
lermo  Bedregal,  President  of  Comibol,64  I 
have  prepared  a  chart  that  demonstrates 
what  has  happened  through  1958: 
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Record  of  management  of  nationalised 
Bolivian  tin  mines 


Tin  pro¬ 
duced 
(kilos,  fine) 

Tin  ex¬ 
ported 
(comibol) 

Value,  tin 
(comibol) 

1952 _ 

27,346,902 

25, 245, 369 

$65. 090, 390 

1953 _ 

26,034,007 

29,  974, 273 

61,360,919 

1954 . . 

25,850,417 

25, 141,095 

49.  684,  404 

1955 _ _ 

23, 484,  543 

23, 793, 512 

48. 035, 681 

1956 _ 

22,996,021 

22, 843,  206 

49, 632, 838 

1957 . . 

21,648, 353 

22,389,810 

45.  488, 068 

1958 . . . 

17,384,476 

14,074,511 

28, 482. 440 

Although  the  above  official  figures  do  not 
go  beyond  1958,  studies  of  more  recent 
Comibol  statistical  data  indicate  that  the 
MNR  has  not  been  able  to  correct  its  mis¬ 
takes.  Production  continues  to  decline. 
Costs  continue  to  increase.  One  analysis 
(Comibol  figures)  show  a  59-percent  de¬ 
cline  in  production  of  the  nationalized  mines 
from  1952  to  I960.01  Pacheco  Arana,  with 
the  aid  of  official  sources,  concludes  that 
the  losses  of  the  state  enterprises  from  No¬ 
vember,  1952,  to  December,  1959,  amounted 
to  307,517,365,657  bolivianos.62  Losing  mon¬ 
ey  on  18  out  of  20  nationalized  mines  in 
1960,  the  Government  sustained  a  total  loss 
for  that  year  of  149,243,733,581.45  bolivia¬ 
nos.03  According  to  Guillermo  Bedregal 
Gutierrez,  President  of  Comibol,  the  loss 
was  approximately  $10  million  in  1960  and 
$60  million  for  the  entire  period  of  state 
operation.04  The  cost  of  production  for  the 
years  immediately  preceding  April  9,  1952, 
was  estimated  to  be  $0.70  per  pound.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Comibol,  the  cost  rose  to  $1.17 
by  1959  and  $1.29  by  I960.05 

Why  could  private  enterprise  operate  the 
tin  mines  profitably?  Why  have  the  state 
enterprises  failed  to  do  so?  The  question 
evokes  agreement  on  some  points  and  basic 
disagreement  on  others.  Let  us  examine 
first  the  areas  in  which  there  is  substantial 
agreement. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  MNR  and  its 
leftist  supporters  encouraged  the  belief  for 
years  that,  when  the  state  nationalized  the 
tin  mines,  the  workers  would  achieve  gains 
such  as  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  less 
discipline,  less  work,  and  more  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  unions 
were  led  by  Marxists-Leninists-Trotskyites 
and  anarchosyndicalists  for  the  most  part, 
the  masses  of  the  workers  wanted  their 
gains,  and  at  once.  They  got  them. 

A  decree  of  December  1953,  created  the  so- 
called  worker  control  (control  obrero)  under 
which  the  unions  would  elect  representa¬ 
tives  for  1  year  to  participate  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  mines.  The  consent  of  the  con¬ 
trol  obrero  was  required  for  all  personnel 
changes— hiring,  firing,  promotion,  demotion, 
transfer;  the  control  obrero  must  approve 
action  on  absenteeism,  theft,  sabotage; 
supervise  allocation  of  housing,  commissary 
supplies,  distribution  of  mining  materials 
and  explosives;  sign  all  purchase  orders; 
check  on  health  and  safety  conditions;  re¬ 
port  to  union  officials  and  workers;  and  he 
had  the  right  of  veto  over  management’s 
actions.  If  the  management  should  object, 
the  issue  is  referred  to  COMIBOL  and  the 
miners’  federation.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached,  the  case  then  goes  to  the  Ministry 
of  Mining.  As  the  Minister  of  Mines  is  “al- 
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ways  a  leading  member  of  the  union”  (for 
example,  in  1961  the  Minister  of  Mines  was 
the  Marxist  Nuflo  Chavez  Ortiz) ,  the  records 
of  the  cases  show  that  most  of  the  decisions 
have  favored  the  control  obrero.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Ford,  Bacon,  and  Davis  report 
for  the  above  data. 

The  report  also  asserts  that  “*  *  *  the 
mines  are  very  much  lacking  in  competent 
supervision,  and  the  working  conditions  have 
greatly  deteriorated.”  There  was  a  decrease 
in  underground  labor  efficiency  averaging  15 
percent  in  the  first  5  years  of  state  operation 
of  the  mines.  The  working  force  of  the  na¬ 
tionalized  mines  continually  increased,  rising 
from  28,998  in  1952'  to  34,500  in  1955.  Safe 
practices  and  conditions  were  much  below 
minimum  standards.  The  report  declares 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  materials,  lack  of 
discipline,  disrespect  for  safety  rules,  lack 
of  enforcement  authority,  pilfering  of  critical 
materials,  lack  of  safety  training,  and  inter¬ 
ference  from  political  groups.  There  was  an 
increase  of  61  percent  in  the  frequency  of 
fatal  accidents  per  1  million  shifts  worked  in 
1955  as  compared  to  1953.  The  commissary 
(pulperia  is  the  word  used  in  Bolivia)  sub¬ 
sidy  in  some  mines  amounted  to  more  than 
the  total  direct  mining  and  milling  costs  at 
the  mine.  The  workers  enjoyed  80  paid  holi¬ 
days  in  1955“ 

The  findings  of  the  Zondag  and  Freeman 
reports  were  essentially  the  same.  Zondag 
found  that  contrary  instructions  poured  in 
on  the  mine  managers  from  many  and  differ¬ 
ent  sources — the  Minister  of  Mines,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mining  Corporation, 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Mining  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  union,  and  the  control  obrero. 
Labor  had  six  channels  of  recourse  to  higher 
authority  over  their  own  management.  The 
union  exercised  actual  control  over  the  com¬ 
missary  in  many  of  the  mines.  The  stealing 
of  minerals  and  supplies  were  prevalent. 
There  were  daily  interruptions  of  work  for 
union  meetings.  The  foremen  and  super¬ 
visors  could  not  exercise  their  authority,  as 
the  unions  refused  to  approve  any  dismissals. 
Many  workers  used  up  their  sick  leave  at  the 
urging  of  the  unions.  The  mine  doctors  were 
afraid  to  reject  workers  with  subjective  com¬ 
plaints  for  fear  of  losing  their  jobs.  Zondag 
found  much  featherbedding  in  Comibol’s 
mines.  The  Freeman  report  indicated  that 
the  average  mineworker  earned  almost  as 
much  as  a  Cabinet  officer,  although  the  Boli¬ 
vian  miner  produced  only  one-tenth  that  of 
a  U.S.  miner  in  a  comparable  type  of  work.67 

When  Siles  Zuazo  was  president,  he  boasted 
about  the  social  security  gains  Bolivian 
workers  enjoyed.  “I  should  like  you  to  show 
me,”  he  challenged,  “any  other  underdevel¬ 
oped  country  which  has  so  high  a  percentage 
of  its  workers  covered.”  68  I  would  argue  that 
it  is  hard  work,  low  wages,  saving,  few  fringe 
benefits,  and  productivity — all  leading  to 
capital  accumulation — which  is  what  under¬ 
developed  countries  need  if  they  desire  to 
improve  themselves  economically.  President 
Siles  Zuazo’s  own  figures  indicated  that  the 
social  security  system  added  greatly  to  the 
costs  of  production  and  contributed  to  the 
state’s  vast  deficits.  Zondag  found  that 
social  security  costs  were  67.5  percent  of  the 
employee’s  wage:  Family  subsidy,  13  percent 
of  wage;  rent  allowance,  14  percent;  social 
security,  5.5  percent;  professional  risks,  5 
percent;  2  extra  months’  pay  and  other  ben¬ 
efits,  10  percent;  Sundays  and  bonus  holi¬ 
days,  20  percent.  Ever  since  1954,  wages 
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must  be  paid  for  7  days  per  week  even  if  no 
work  is  performed  by  anyone  on  Sunday. 
Two  months’  extra  salary  are  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  year;  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies  are  furnished  free  if  there  are  over 
80  employess  in  the  enterprise;  regular  wages 
are  paid  for  90  days  to  sick  workers;  90  days’ 
notice  or  3  months’  wages  are  required  for 
dismissal;  with  proper  notice  a  fired  em¬ 
ployee  is  entitled  to  1  month’s  pay  for  each 
year  with  the  company;  if  the  employee 
has  worked  in  one  place  for  8  or  more  years, 
he  gets  this  amount  even  if  he  resigns; 
finally,  the  employer  is  prohibited  by  decree 
from  the  number  of  his  employees.60 

The  psychology  (mentalidad) ,  encouraged 
by  the  MNR,  that  to  work  less  means  to  gain 
more,  has  resulted  in  a  large  number  of 
strikes  and  work  stoppages.  Martinez 
Marquez  estimates  that  the  average  number 
of  strikes  per  year  was  300  for  the  period 
1952  to  1957.  In  1958,  the  total  was  about 
600.™  The  president  of  Comibol  reports, 
somewhat  sadly,  that  the  union  and  its 
representative  in  the  Ministry  of  Mines  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  $7,600,000  for  “fictitious 
labor.”  71  Comibol  even  resorted  to  an  in¬ 
centive  system  as  a  means  of  persuading  the 
miners  to  work  a  little  more.  On  October 
31,  1958,  the  Government  announced  that 
those  workers  who  stayed  on  the  job  for  a 
year  would  be  granted  a  substantial  incre¬ 
ment.  Some  districts  took  advantage  of  the 
offer.  Now,  however,  the  union— the 
FSTMB — insisted  that  the  offer  represented 
a  labor  gain  (conquista  laboral)  and  de¬ 
manded  that  all  districts  should  receive  the 
bonus,  including  those  that  had  struck  so 
much  and  done  so  little  that  the  state  enter¬ 
prise  suffered  a  $4  million  loss  as  a  result  of 
their  activity.72  Very  recently  the  MNR  has 
appealed  to  the  unions  to  replace  the  Tesis 
de  Pulacayo,  which  had  a  Marxist-Leninist 
proletarian  revolution  as  its  purpose,  with 
the  Tesis  de  Telamayu,  which  has  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  subordinating  temporary  workers’  gains 
for  the  vital  necessities  of  the  Revolucion 
National.73 

Siles  Zuazo  argues  that  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  state  to  operate  the  mines  eco¬ 
nomically  are:  low  prices,  insufficient  capital, 
wornout  machinery,  inadequate  electrical 
power,  and  an  excessive  number  of  workers 
who  are  kept  on  because  of  elementary  social 
justice.74  Beltran  and  Fernandez  assert  that 
what  Bolivia  imports  costs  about  300  percent 
more  than  in  1945.  Tin  was  selling  for 
$0.65  per  pound  in  1945;  therefore,  Bolivia 
should  get  three  times  that  price  of  tin  or 
$1.95  per  pound  just  to  break  even.75  If  this 
kind  of  argument  is  accepted,  then  it  would 
follow  that  an  international  commodity  or 
cartel  agreement  with  the  United  States 
buying  tin  at  high  fixed  prices  would  be 
logical.  The  United  States  has  already  pur¬ 
chased  much  tin  from  Bolivia  for  political 
purposes,  and  our  stockpiles  exceed  strategic 
requirements  (as  of  July  1961)  by  about 
150,000  tons.76 

In  any  event,  the  contention  that  low 
prices  explain  state  failure  is  erroneous. 
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According  to  the  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the 
International  Tin  Council  in  London,  except 
for  the  higher  prices  produced  by  the  Korean 
police  action  in  1951  and  1952,  the  price  per 
pound,  fine,  prior  to  expropriation  was:  1948, 
$0.98;  1949,  $0.98,  and  1960,  $0.93.  Since 
nationalization,  low  prices  and  the  Soviet 
dumping  of  tin  in  1957  and  1958  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  the  deficits  of  the  Corporacion  Minera. 
Using  the  above  source,  we  find  that  the  price 
in  1953  was  $0.91;  1954,  $0.89;  1955,  $0.92; 
1956,  $0.98;  1957,  $0.94;  1958,  $0.91;  1959, 
$0.98;  and  1960,  $0.99.  Other  explanations 
are  put  forth,  but  they  are  hardly  credible. 
Lopez  Rivas,  for  example,  blames  the  demo¬ 
cratic,  capitalistic,  monopolies  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  state’s  failures.77 

Basic  disagreement  exists  as  to  whether 
socialism  or  capitalism  can  best  operate  the 
means  of  production.  All  the  independent 
studies,  surveys,  and  reports  that  I  have  been 
able  to  read  take  the  position  that  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulties  of  socialism  negate  the 
possibilities  of  successful  operation  of  the 
mines.  The  Keenleyside  report,  written  be¬ 
fore  the  MNR  seized  the  mines,  states; 
“Even  if  nationalization  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  were  theoretically  desirable,  it  would 
be  wholly  impracticable  in  Bolivia  under 
present  conditions.  The  government  has 
neither  the  financial  resources  nor  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  administrative  competence  to 
undertake  any  such  task.”78  The  United 
States  has  supplied  the  MNR  with  more  than 
$191  million  in  financial  assistance  and 
promises  more,  but  the  management  of  the 
state  mines  still  lacks  technical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  competence.  A  lawyer’s  group  with¬ 
in  the  MNR  (La  Celula  de  Abogados  del 
MNR)  issued  a  public  statement  in  August 
1961,  which  accused  the  management  of 
Comibol  of  such  administrative  ineptitude 
and  dishonesty  that  state  operation  of  the 
mines  could  only  be  termed  “disastrous.” 
The  group  called  for  the  immediate  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  top  officials,  including  Guillermo 
Bedregal,  President  of  Comibol.73 

All  the  recent  reports  assume  that  socialism 
will  not  prove  economically  viable  and  that 
therefore  the  MNR  must  return  to  a  free 
economy.  The  Zondag  report  insists  that  a 
free  economy  is  required  “*  *  *  because  only 
a  free  economy  can  stop  the  present  drain 
caused  by  the  activities  of  speculation  and 
runners  of  contraband.  Only  a  free  economy 
can  force  people  to  work  again  instead  of 
making  a  few  pennies  by  standing  in  line. 
Only  a  free  economy  will  create  confidence 
in  the  foreign  investor  which,  once  estab¬ 
lished,  will  result  in  the  Bolivian  investor 
bringing  back  vast  amounts  of  capital  now 
hoarded  abroad.”80  The  Ford,  Bacon,  and 
Davis  survey,  the  most  complete  and  thor¬ 
ough  of  all  the  studies,  asserts:  “Both  the 
technical  and  economic  problems  are  sur¬ 
mountable,  and  the  industry  should  be  able 
to  overcome  its  present  difficulties  provided 
the.  Government  takes  the  necessary  steps  in 
the  available  time  to  give  Bolivia  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  investment  climate  it  needs.” 
The  same  survey  makes  absolutely  clear  that 
it  is  not  price  or  lack  of  subsidization  that 
is  causing  the  trouble:  “It  must  be  noted 
that  during  the  past  4  years  the  nationalized 
mining  of  Bolivia  has  enjoyed  the  highest 
metal  prices  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
and,  furthermore,  the  country  has  been  sub¬ 
sidized  by  U.S.  Government  tungsten  con¬ 
tracts  to  the  sum  of  about  $6)4  million  an¬ 
nually.  The  Bolivian  tin  industry  has  been 
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subsidized  through  all  the  Longhorn  smelter 
contracts  to  an  amount  estimated  at  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  annually.”  The 
survey  concludes  finally  that  Bolivia’s  only 
hope  “*  *  *  is  through  revival  of  private 
mining  activity.”81 

It  is  not  only  the  nationalized  tin  mines 
that  are  mismanaged  and  deficit-ridden,  but 
all  the  other  socialized  industries  as  well. 

The  president  of  Comibol  stated  in  1959 
that  70  percent  of  the  economic  activities  of_ 
Bolivia  were  state  owned  and  operated. 
This  figure  included  not  only  the  mines  but 
factories,  railroads,  the  state  oil  enterprise, 
and  other  activities.82  Even  in  the  face  of 
the  most  overwhelming  evidence  that  social¬ 
ism  is  a  failure  in  Bolivia,  the  United  States 
has  almost  literally  leaped  to  support  the 
system.  For  example,  the  MNR  called  in 
Salzgitter  A.G.,  a  West  German  Government 
holding  company  with  mining  activities,  to 
survey  Comibol.  There  were  some  reports 
that  Salzgitter  might  assume  managerial  re¬ 
sponsibility  under  a  production  contract.  At 
this  time  the  Soviet  Union  allegedly  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  prepared  to  give  Bolivia 
a  $10  million  tin  smelter.  The  United  States 
almost  instantly  changed  its  policy  position 
of  refusing  credits  to  Comibol  as  a  state 
enterprise  born  of  expropriation.  The 
United  States  agreed  to  put  up  $10  million 
for  reequipment  and  concentration  plants 
as  well  as  exploration  work  to  find  new  tin 
deposits.88 

The  United  States  should  have  told  the 
Bolivian  planners  and  the  unions — one  of 
which  threatened  to  march  on  the  capital  if 
the  Soviet  offer  was  not  accepted;  84  that  a 
tin  smelter  does  not  make  economic  sense 
for  them.  The  Bohan  report  made  this  point 
clear  as  long  ago  as  1942.  The  Ford,  Bacon, 
and  Davis  survey  established  that  the  direct 
operating  costs  of  a  tin  smelter  in  Bolivia 
would  involve  an  estimated  $491  per  fine  ton, 
about  90  percent  higher  than  in  foreign 
smelters,  mainly  because  of  the  costs  of  im¬ 
ported  materials  and  supplies.  Also,  there 
should  be  proved  ore  reserves  for  25  years  of 
operations  in  order  to  justify  a  smelter,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  lacking  in  Bolivia.86  Despite 
the  evidence  that  the  Soviet  offer  should 
have  been  described  as  spurious,  the  United 
States  responded  to  the  Communist  chal¬ 
lenge  by  establishing  the  important  policy 
that  this  country  is  now  prepared  to  subsi¬ 
dize  nationalized  industries  whether  just 
compensation  is  provided  or  not.  Although 
the  United  States  accepted  Mexican  expro¬ 
priation  of  private  oil  properties  with  a  token 
compensation,  it  had  been  a  policy  of  this 
country,  until  President  Kennedy’s  edict,  not 
to  reward  confiscators. 

What  about  payment  for  the  expropriated 
mines?  The  government  promised  to  pay  in 
the  decree  of  expropriation.  The  decree  in 
article  3  listed  certain  values  that  it  said 
would  be  taken  into  account  when  a  final 
settlement  was  reached.  The  government 
promised  in  article  10  to  reach  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  before  December  31,  1953.  In  reach¬ 
ing  the  figure  of  real  worth  of  the  properties, 
the  decree  threatened  in  the  preamble  to 
subtract  sums  for  alleged  nonpayment  of 
taxes  or  alleged  noncompliance  with  fiscal 
provisions  of  the  law  in  the  past.  Prior  to 
settlement  with  the  companies,  the  govern- 
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ment  promised  in  article  11  to  pay  3  percent 
interest  on  the  values  described  above,  and 
in  article  12  to  deposit  in  the  Banco  Central 
de  Bolivia  2  percent  of  the  gross  value  of 
all  minerals  exported  by  the  nationalized 
mines  to  be  used  as  a  fund  to  begin  paying 
the  owners  of  the  mines  for  their  property. 
Under  the  “retentions”  system,  the  Patino, 
Aramayo  and  Hochschild  groups  received 
through  September  1959  a  total  of  $16,825,- 
581.34,  according  to  the  President  of  COMI¬ 
BOL.66  Even  these  sums  were  apparently 
given  grudgingly.  The  President  of  COMI¬ 
BOL  says  they  were  paid  as  a  necessity  and 
an  imperative  in  the  face  of  sabotage  and 
judicial  embargoes  initiated  by  the  former 
owners.87  As  the  New  Frontier  increases 
Bolivia's  stipends  under  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram,  there  might  be  enough  money  to  make 
up  the  deficits  and  even  to  pay  the  former 
owners  for  the  mines. 

There  were  other  consequences  of  the 
grandes  conquistas  and  transformaciones 
profundas  of  the  MNR.  When  the  state  en¬ 
terprises  failed  and  incurred  great  deficits, 
the  planners  printed  paper  money.  This  had 
the  effect  of  producing  a  fantastic  inflation. 
By  December  31,  1958,  the  Revolucion  Na- 
cional  had  printed  and  put  into  criculation 
90  times  as  many  bolivianos  as  existed  in 
1952,  when  they  seized  power  by  force.  The 
exchange  rate  in  1952  was  reported  to  be 
about  Bs  110  to  $1  up  to  Bs  160  to  $1  on  the 
free  exchange.  By  1955,  the  exchange  rate 
was  up  to  about  Bs  14,000  to  $1.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1956,  the  government  was  persuaded 
to  accept  and  put  into  effect  a  stabilization 
program  devised  by  U.S.  experts.  The 
boliviano  was  to  be  stabilized  at  Bs  7,750 
to  $1,  but  by  January  1959  the  exchange 
rate  was  Bs  12,500  to  $1.  The  plain  failed, 
even  though  the  United  States  provided 
$25,000,000  to  back  up  the  boliviano.  The 
Banco  Central,  as  of  March  31,  1952,  had  in 
its  vaults  344,961  gold  pounds  sterling  and 
17,765  kilos  in  gold  bars.  By  December  31, 
1957,  only  2,921  kilos  of  gold  remained.  An 
editorial  in  Ultima  Hora  dated  January  3, 
1959,  asserted  that  not  even  an  adarme  (the 
16th  part  of  an  ounce)  of  the  gold  remained.88 
According  to  official  data,  the  general  index 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  Bolivia  (1953-100) 
had  risen  by  August  1960  exactly  3,031  per¬ 
cent  or  30.3  times.88 

THE  GREAT  REVOLUTION  AND  U.S.  FOREIGN  AID 

In  the  following  quotations,  I  hope  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  in  Bolivia  ($191,200,000  as  of  June 
30,  1960)  through  a  sampling  of  comments 
from  a  1960  document  of  the  U.S.  Opera¬ 
tions  Mission  to  Bolivia.08 

In  a  letter  from  Rey  M.  Hill,  Director,  to 
Juan  Haus  Solis,  Minister  of  Economic  Af¬ 
fairs  (1960),  there  is  a  reference  to  “an  in¬ 
adequate  control  system.” 

As  of  August  6,  1960,  the  Government  of 
Bolivia/Distributors  owed  B$16.5  billion. 
This  amount  has  been  outstanding  2  to  4 
years. 

As  of  August  6,  1960,  Government  of  Bo¬ 
livia/Distributors  owned  B$4.1  billion.  This 
amount  has  been  outstanding  3  to  4  years. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  that  was  used  to 
purchase  new  commodities  has  been  poorly 
handled. 


86  Bedregal,  La  nacionalicacion  minera  y  la 
responsabilidad  del  sindicalismo,  op.  cit..  Ap¬ 
pendix. 

87  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

88  For  documentation  of  the  details  of  the 
Bolivian  inflation,  see  Stokes,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
46—47. 

89  Beltran  A.  and  Fem&ndez  B.,  op.  cit.,  p. 
128. 

80  Memorandum  for  Information  and  Action 
of  the  United  States  Aid  Program  (United 
States  Operations  Mission  to  Bolivia,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1960) ,  in  Spanish  and  English,  pages 
not  numbered  consecutively  throughout. 
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Also  sight  should  not  be  lost  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bolivia/Importers  did  not  abide 
by  the  terms  of  payments  as  outlined  in 
these  agreements.  Large  sums  were  still 
outstanding.  As  of  August  6,  1960,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bolivia/Importers  owed  B$6.3 
billion.  This  amount  should  have  been  paid 
2  years  ago  to  the  stabilization  account. 

The  end  results  are  that  poor  records  were 
maintained,  some  of  the  equipment  was  sold 
without  accountability,  and  the  sales  pro¬ 
ceeds  used  for  other  purposes. 

The  mission  on  a  monthly  basis  since  Au¬ 
gust  1957  has  requested  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  to  provide  information  on  the  funds 
accruing  to  it.  To  date  no  reports  have  been 
submitted. 

The  largest  single  amount  as  of  August  6, 
1960,  due  the  special  account  counterpart  is 
B$9  billion  owed  by  the  Government  of 
Bolivia/Y.P.F.B.  for  Avgas.  This  amount 
has  been  owed  since  1958. 

Cooperating  governments  usually  assume 
the  leading  role  to  control  the  aid  com¬ 
modities/equipment  and  submit  to  the  U.S. 
mission  reports  regarding  the  arrival,  dis¬ 
tribution,  usage,  and  storage  of  the  com¬ 
modities  equipment.  In  Bolivia  the  infor¬ 
mation  required  for  these  purposes  has  not 
been  furnished  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia. 

Costly  errors  are  in  abundance. 

The  real  difficulty  regarding  the  monitor¬ 
ing  and  auditing  of  local  currency  projects 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  project  sponsor  to 
establish  a  separate  bank  account  for  the 
project  funds  and  to  submit  quarterly  prog¬ 
ress  and  financial  statements.  Here  again 
the  key  to  the  solution  lies  with  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Economy.  One  solution  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  rather  drastic  is  to  cut  off  funds  to 
the  project  until  the  project  sponsor  abides 
by  the  terms  of  the  project  agreement.  Less 
drastic  would  be  an  educational  program  of 
utilizing  the  press  and  word  of  mouth  that 
any  project  agreement  entered  into  must  be 
abided  by.  Since  for  6  years  most  of  the 
project  sponsors  have  not  abided  by  the  re¬ 
porting  requirement  of  the  agreements,  it  is 
considered  advisable  to  begin  the  educational 
program  immediately,  and  if  this  measure  is 
not  effective,  commence  to  take  drastic  steps 
to  cut  off  funds  beginning  January  1,  1961. 

As  of  August  6,  1960,  the  mission  had 
issued  210  reports  containing  506  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Bolivian  Government.  “Un¬ 
fortunately  seldom  have  any  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  been  acted  upon.” 

ICA  equipment  valued  at  $20,500  "remained 
in  the  ports  for  2  years.” 

No  replies  have  been  received  to  any  of 
the  above  correspondence. 

Many  other  recommendations  pointing  out 
misuse  of  funds,  nonuse  of  equipment,  etc., 
that  have  not  been  acted  upon. 

Since  no  reports  have  been  forthcoming 
from  the  Bolivian  Government  on  the 
amount  of  funds  accruing  for  deposit. 

In  re  some  B$3  billion: 

This  amount  was  not  deposited  to  the 
special  account  counterpart  in  accordance 
with  the  economic  assistance  agreement  be¬ 
tween  our  two  Governments  but  was  trans¬ 
ferred  directly  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Since  the  present  handling  of  import  duty 
funds  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954. 

The  failure  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
to  provide  reports  of  any  nature  or  have  the 
project  sponsors  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
project  agreement. 

End-use/audit  reports: 

It  was  necessary  for  this  staff  to  work 
2'/2  years  to  account  for  the  amounts 
owed  by  distributors  who,  as  agents  for 
the  Government  of  Bolivia,  sc  .d  the  ICA 
food  and  cotton  arriving  during  the  1954- 
58  period.  These  reports  are  available  to 
the  Government  of  Bolivia.  They  point  out 
that  B$20.6  billion  is  still  owed.  For  the 
past  year  a  part  of  the  end-use/audit  staff 
has  field  checked  the  use  of  the  ICA  hard- 
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ware  items.  These  field  checks  have  in¬ 
cluded  two  detailed  surveys  of  the  ICA  com¬ 
modities/equipment  that  has  remained  for 
long  periods  of  time  in  the  Chilean  and 
Peruvian  ports. 

These  reports  point  out  ICA-financed 
equipment  remaining  in  the  ports  from 
1  to  3  years  and  deteriorating,  equipment 
purchased  for  certain  projects  and  remain¬ 
ing  in  its  original  crates  for  long  periods  of 
time  after  arriving  in  Bolivia,  misuse  of  local 
currency  funds,  and  failure  to  file  insurance 
claims  within  the  statutory  period. 

A  letter  (n.d.)  from  Rey  M.  Hill,  director 
to  Juan  Haus  Solis,  Minister  of  National 
Economy,  refers  to  manipulations  of  Count¬ 
erpart  Funds. 

In  a  letter  from  Jorge  Tamayo  Ramos, 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Banks,  dated  June  6,  1960,  in 
re  point  4  funds:  “This  action  could  be 
considered  embezzlement  with  the  aggravat¬ 
ing  circumstance  of  swindle.” 

“Many  irregularities  have  taken  place.” 

Exhibit  A — Montellano  &  Co.:  “Credito 
Hipotecario  has  illegally  retained  the  amount 
of  Bs.  52,262,420  for  its  own  use.” 

Exhibit  C — American  Export  Co.:  “The  re¬ 
port  submitted  by  the  Controller’s  Office 
End-Use  Inspector  states  that  two  V/illys 
Jeep  station  wagons  were  handed  over  to  the 
Minister  of  Economy  without  sale  slip. 

“The  Cochabamba  mayor’s  office  received 
two  jeeps  under  the  same  condition.” 

Other  recent  U.S.  Government  documents 
merit  at  least  brief  examination.  Some  of 
the  words  and  phrases  from  the  Selden- 
Fascell  report  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  (1961)  are:  “  *  *  *  great  excess 
of  miners.  *  *  *  inability  to  fire  feather¬ 
bedded  laborers.  *  *  *  decreased  agricul¬ 
tural  and  mineral  production,  voluminous 
Contraband  traffic,  inflationary  monetary 
policies.”  In  regard  to  the  Ford,  Bacon,  and 
Davis  survey:  “Due  to  political  pressure 
*  *  *  the  Bolivian  Government  took  no  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  recommendations.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  ability  to  implement  its  decisions 
is  further  handicapped  by  the  existence  of 
an  armed  milita  of  workers  and  peasants, 
infiltrated  by  Communists.”  On  the  U.S. 
aid  program  to  Bolivia:  “It  should  be  tap¬ 
ered  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  assistance 
directed  to  specific  projects.”  01 

Some  data  relevant  to  the  MNR  in  Bolivia 
may  be  found  in  the  1961  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Although  Dr.  Gordon  was  an  administration 
witness  and  favored  the  President’s  proposals 
for  more  aid  for  Bolivia,  this  exchange  took 
place : 

“Mr.  Passman.  Did  not  some  of  your  wit¬ 
nesses  testify  that  Bolivia  last  year  was  near 
bankruptcy? 

“Mr.  Gordon.  It  was  and  is  near  bank¬ 
ruptcy.” 

Further  on  in  the  hearings: 

“Mr.  Montoya.  And  I  notice  where  they 
were  not  suffering  and  paucity  of  funds  be¬ 
cause  of  such  small  revenues  because  last 
year  Bolivia,  under  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram,  received  $23  million  in  special  assist¬ 
ance.  That  is  $2  million  more  than  their 
total  revenues.  They  received  $8,870,000  in 
technical  assistance,  or  a  total  of  $31,870,000. 
But  let  us  go  further  with  respect  to  Bolivia. 

“They  received  a  loan  from  the  DLF  of  $4 
million.  That  far  exceeds  their  total  reve¬ 
nues. 

“But  let  us  go  further  than  that.  This 
is  what  adds  to  the  shock — the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  loaned  them,  during  1958  and  1959, 


91  Special  Study  Mission  to  Latin  America: 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Bolivia, 
Panama,  Report  by  Hon.  Armistead  I.  Selden, 
Jr.,  Alabama:  Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Florida 
(Washington,  D.C.:  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1961),  pp.  24^-31,  pas¬ 
sim. 


$47.3  million,  or  approximately,  in  total 
U.S.  funds,  a  ratio  of  about  3  to  1.” 

“Mr.  Gordon.  It  is  true  *  *  *  we  have  made, 
relative  to  the  Bolivian  Government  reve¬ 
nues,  enormous  financial  assistance  in  loans 
and  grants  together.  The  Bolivian  case  is, 
as  I  think  I  mentioned  the  other  day,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  tragic  case.  None  of  us  are  happy 
with  what  happened  there,  either  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  own  financial  situation,  or  with 
respect  to  the  failure  so  far  of  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram  really  to  get  the  Bolivian  economy  even 
approaching  getting  on  its  feet.  *  *  *  I  am 
sure  that  the  future  policy  should  differ  very 
substantially  from  the  past  policy  in  the  Bo¬ 
livian  case.”  92 

On  the  other  hand,  in  neither  public  nor 
private  Bolivian  sources  can  one  find  any¬ 
thing  even  remotely  approaching  enthusiasm 
for  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program.  The  kind¬ 
est  words  are  found  in  President  Siles  Zuazo’s 
message  to  Congress  in  1958.  He  made  sev¬ 
eral  very  brief  noncommittal  references  to 
U.S.  aid  and  then  finally  used  the  phrase, 
“the  generous  cooperation  of  the  people  and 
North  American  government,”  in  respect  to 
the  program.02  All  the  official  program  of 
government  of  the  MNR  for  1960-64  says  is, 
“The  results  obtained  up  to  now  are,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  satisfactory.”  This  is  scant  praise,  and 
the  next  sentence  says  that  the  results  can 
be  improved  by  application  of  better  meth¬ 
ods.01  Guillermo  Bedregal,  president  of 
Comibol,  says  only  (1959)  that  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  is  necessary  to  pay  “public  expenses.”  05 

Mario  Torres  Calleja,  secretary  general  of 
the  miners’  union  (the  FSTMB)  and  a  Trots- 
kyite,  has  provided  a  detailed  criticism  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Bolivia.  The  truth,  he 
argues,  is  that  in  large  part  the  aid  the 
United  States  sent  to  Bolivia  was  food  and 
fiber  products  that  the  United  States  over¬ 
produced  and  channeled  into  Bolivia  as  a 
dumping  ground.  To  administer  the  aid, 
the  United  States  has  created  a  gigantic  bu¬ 
reaucracy  in  Bolivia  made  up  of  inept  and 
ignorant  men  who  have  contrived  to  waste 
the  dollar  aid  so  that  all  Bolivia  sees  of  it 
are  ciphers  on  paper.  The  aid  never  involved 
bringing  machines  or  instruments  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  U.S.  objective  was  simply  to 
dispose  of  surplus  farm  commodities  in  order 
to  solve  the  farm  crisis  and  to  “destroy  the 
agriculture  and  national  industries  and  frus¬ 
trate  the  diversification  program  and  self- 
sufficiency  plans  begun  in  1952.”  The  North 
American  experts  are  characterized  by  in¬ 
credible  ineptitude,  the  Eder  plan  for  mone¬ 
tary  stabilization  was  antinational  and  anti¬ 
worker,  and  imperialist  control  of  the  min¬ 
erals  market  has  injured  Bolivia.  The  union 
leader  is  against  Yankee  plutocracy,  mo¬ 
nopolists,  and  multimillionaire  Yankees. 
Torres  concluded  by  saying  that  his  union 
would  continue  the  anti-imperialist  strug¬ 
gle,  expressing  its  solidarity  with  the  Cuban 
Revolution.06 

Similar  ideas  are  developed  by  Beltran  A. 
and  Fernandez  B.  in  a  serious  study  pub¬ 
lished  in  1960.  The  principal  reason  for 
U.S.  foreign  aid  in  Latin  America  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  30-,  40-,  and  50-percent  earnings  on 
capital  invested  of  North  American  monop¬ 
olies.  As  Latin  America  is  of  enormous  im¬ 
portance  to  the  monopolies,  the  United 
States  has  put  into  play  a  new  form  of 


02  Inter-American  Programs  for  1961;  De¬ 
nial  of  1962  Budget  Information,  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives, 
87th  Congress,  First  Session  (Washington, 
D.C.:  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1961) ,  pp.  116,  266. 

03  Siles  Zuazo,  Mensaje  al  honorable  Con- 
greso  Nacional,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43-44,  90,  92,  106. 

01  Programa  de  Gobierno,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 

“Bedregal,  La  nacionalizacion  minera  y  la 
responsabilidad  del  sindicalismo,  op.  cit.,  p. 
42. 
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slavery  through  the  deceiving  etiquette  of 
American  aid.  The  food  program  (of  Public 
Law  480)  is  not  disinterested.  The  purpose 
is  twofold:  (1)  to  permit  the  maintenance 
of  high  prices  in  the  United  States  by 
dumping  the  surpluses  in  Latin  America; 
and  (2)  to  prohibit  the  development  of  a 
healthy  agriculture  in  Latin  America  that 
might  compete  with  the  United  States.  In 
this  way,  it  is  possible  to  subjugate  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  keep  them  in  a  per¬ 
petual  state  of  dependency.  The  United 
States  can  use  foreign  aid  to  protect  both  its 
sources  of  raw  materials  in  Latin  America 
and  also  the  markets  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  its  monopolistic  enterprises.  The 
United  States  uses  surplus  food  (excedentes 
agricolas)  for  the  purpose  of  financing  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorship  and  furthering  political 
corruption  in  order  to  guarantee  a  favor¬ 
able  climate  for  the  investments  of  North 
American  monopolies.  The  United  States 
also  provides  technical  assistance  to  Bolivia, 
but  the  means  employed  are  absolutely  frag¬ 
mentary  and  superficial.  The  authors  con¬ 
clude  that  U.S.  foreign  aid  has  caused  all 
the  failures  of  the  MNR.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cause  of  the  countries  that  fight  for 
their  liberation  can  count  on  the  definite 
help  of  the  Socialist  world,  aid  that  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  success  of  an  enterprise.07 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  foregoing 
analysis  is  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
merit  the  judgment  of  substantial  accuracy, 
then  it  becomes  crystal  clear  that  President 
Kennedy’s  eulogy  of  the  Revolucion  Nacional 
as  a  great  revolution,  which  has  blazed  a 
path  for  others  to  follow,  is  a  profound 
blunder  the  consequences  of  which  may 
prove  disastrous  for  the  United  States.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  President  was  advised  by 
trained,  traveled,  and  talented  specialists  in 
Latin  American  affairs  to  write  the  .etter, 
promise  the  aid,  and  praise  the  MNR.  The 
names  of  such  men  and  the  reasons  for  then- 
advice  have  not  been  revealed,  however. 

The  Revolucion  Nacional  is  not  a  great  rev¬ 
olution.  It  has  not  blazed  a  path  for  others 
to  follow.  It  has  lessened  political  liberty 
and  retarded  representative  government. 
What  is  the  direction  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment?  A  scholar  working  in  Bolivia  writes 
(early  1961)  :  “  *  *  *  Paz  Estenssoro,  willing¬ 
ly  or  unwittingly,  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  far  left  of  the  MNR”;  and 
“*  *  *  the  drift  is  toward  the  left.”  The 
same  scholar’s  words  and  phrases  support 
the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  the  MNR’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  socialism  and  the  planned  economy 
is  an  ignominious  fracaso  or  failure:  “stag¬ 
nating  agrarian  reform”;  “plummeting  tin 
production”;  “hyperinflation”;  “rising  cost 
of  living”;  “mass  exodus  of  professionals.”  98 

The  United  States  must  have  selected  all 
its  officials  in  Bolivia  from  the  ranks  of  im¬ 
beciles  and  the  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb  not 
to  know  what  has  happened  in  that  country 
in  the  past  8  years,  one  Latin  American 
writes.00  Ramirez  R.  tells  us,  “We  view  with 
surprise  the  measures  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  handing  over  enormous  quantities  of 
dollars  to  their  own  enemies.” 100  In  the 
view  of  Siles  Salinas,  U.S.  aid  to  Bo¬ 
livia  is  designed  to  provide  an  example  to 
other  Latin  American  countries  of  what  not 
to  do — seize  land,  nationalize,  and  "plan.” 101 
One  increasingly  notes  the  use  of  the  word 


07  Beltran  A.  and  Fernandez  B.,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
9,  124-125,  174-184,  210-211,  217,  219. 

08  Richard  W.  Patch,  “Bolivia  Today — An  As¬ 
sessment  Nine  Years  After  the  Revolution,” 
American  Universities  Field  Staff,  Vol.  VIII, 
No.  4  (1961) ,  pp.  4,  7,  10-11. 

00  Cronioa  (Cochabamba,  5  de  junio  de 
1961). 

100 La  Manana  (Asuncion,  14  de  abril  de 
1961). 

101  Siles  Salinas,  Lecciones  de  una  revolu¬ 
cion,  op.  citv  p.  43. 
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"anUeJemplo”  (literally,  “counterexample”) 
In  Latin  American  publications  to  describe 
the  Revolucion  Nacional  in  Bolivia.  The  feel¬ 
ing  has  assuredly  developed,  among  some 
Latin  Americans  at  least,  that  the  quickest 
way  to  debase  a  country’s  economy  is  to  na¬ 
tionalize  it.  This  may  well  be  the  only  posi¬ 
tive  consequence  of  the  United  States  foreign 
aid  program  in  Bolivia. 

X  submit  that  the  evidence  does  not  and 
cannot  support  the  view  that  the  MNR  is 
a  defender  of  the  ideals  and  values  of  Amer¬ 
ican  culture.  Massive  U.S.  aid  has  nul¬ 
lified  the  American  policy  of  noninter¬ 
vention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  aid 
program  has  resulted  in  rendering  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  MNR  subject  to  extended  tutelage 
by  selected  UB.  officials.  Even  so,  no 
basic  principles  of  the  MNR  have  changed, 
and  only  a  minute  impact  on  policy  can  be 
claimed. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  political  authoritarianism 
of  the  1952-56  period  has  been  moderated 
in  certain  particulars.  Some  have  insisted, 
erroneously  in  my  judgment,  that  the  presi¬ 
dential  elections  of  1956  and  1960  were  dem¬ 
ocratic.  The  reforma  agraria  has  so  far  per¬ 
mitted  individuals  to  possess,  if  not  to  ac¬ 
quire  legal  title  to,  land,  but  there  are 
influential  elements  in  the  MNR  who  agitate 
constantly  for  cooperatives  or  collectives. 
The  public  monopoly  in  oil  has  been  miti¬ 
gated  to  permit  private  exploration  under 
prescribed  circumstances.  Some  recognition 
of  the  value  of  private  initiative  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Program  of  Government  for 
1960-64.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Rowland  Eg- 
ger,  special  representative  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  addressed  high  officials  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolucidn  Nacional  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1961,  and  said:  “Bolivia  is  destined  to  a 
social  and  economic  future  of  incomparable 
brilliance”  (la  Nacion,  La  Paz,  Nov. 
12,  1961 ) .  However,  the  basic  principles 
and  policies  of  the  MNR,  it  must  be  reiter¬ 
ated,  have  resisted  assault.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  expanded  program  of  aid  to  the 
public  sector,  to  which  President  Kennedy 
has  committed  this  Nation,  that  will  per¬ 
suade  the  MNR  to  revise  its  principles  and 
policies  in  a  more  fundamental  and  substan¬ 
tial  way?  In  candor,  one  must  recognize 
that,  as  of  July  1961,  President  Paz  Estens- 
soro  was  reported  to  be  intent  upon  soliciting 
$150  million  in  aid  from  Premier  Khrushchev 
and  whatever  else  he  might  “cadge”  from 
Red  China.102 

Foreign  aid,  overtly  or  unconsciously,  has 
become  an  instrumentality  of  American 
foreign  policy.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  foreign-aid  program  should 
be  used  to  defend  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  few  in¬ 
terests  on  which  the  executive  and  Congress 
and  the  great  majority  of  American  citizens 
seem  to  be  agreed  is  that  communism  should 
not  inherit  the  earth.  Modern-day  com¬ 
munism  is  principally  Leninism,  and  much 
can  be  learned  about  its  nature  and  tactics 
by  examination  of  Lenin’s  “The  State  and 
Revolution"  and  “Imperialism:  The  Last 
Stage  of  Capitalism.”  Communism  operates 
as  an  international  conspiracy  with  highly 
developed  techniques  of  internal  subversion 
and  sophisticated  employment  of  force  and 
threats  of  force  in  international  relations. 
Any  country  that  demonstrates  a  desire  to 
eradicate  internal  Communist  subversion 
and  external  Communist  pressure  and  coer¬ 
cion  should  be  aided  by  the  United  States 
by  specific  measures  designed  to  accomplish 
specific  results. 

However,  some  in  the  United  States  as¬ 
sume  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  Latin 
American  countries  from  becoming  Commu¬ 
nist  satellites  is  to  extend  massive  support 


102  El  Mercurio  (Santiago,  4  de  julio  de 
1961). 


to  leftwing,  collectivistic  movements.  When 
the  question  is  raised  why  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  should  be  accepted,  the  reply  usually 
given  is  that  people  are  in  a  hurry  to  achieve 
the  benefits  of  technology,  and  that  rapid 
progress  can  be  won  only  by  permitting  the 
government  to  control  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  my  opinion,  this  assumption  can 
and  should  be  challenged.  Is  not  Japan  de¬ 
veloping  more  rapidly  than  India?  From 
what  I  could  see  of  East  Germany  with  so¬ 
cialism  and  West  Germany  with  capitalism 
(summer  1960),  the  latter  had  “turned  the 
clock  back”  to  a  superior  economic  system. 
Better  still,  visit  the  heartland  of  socialism, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Insofar  as  the  great  masses 
of  human  beings  are  concerned,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  primitive,  backward  country.  This 
was,  at  least,  my  own  observational  convic¬ 
tion.  However,  the  best  illustration  of  the 
falsity  of  the  line  of  reasoning  that  the 
United  States  can  oppose  communism  only 
by  supporting  leftwing  revolutions  is  seen 
in  Bolivia.  Massive  aid  has  been  given.  The 
public  sector  has  planned  and  expanded,  but 
the  results  have  been  contraproducente. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  a  considered  solution  to  this  dilem¬ 
ma:  Extend  even  greater  aid  to  leftwing 
political  authoritarianism  and  economic  so¬ 
cialism.  To  do  this,  to  refer  to  the  Revolu¬ 
cion  Nacional  as  a  model,  is  to  produce  con¬ 
fusion  and  consternation  among  those  pub¬ 
lic  figures  of  virtue  and  integrity  in  Latin 
America  who  support  principles  of  individ¬ 
ualism,  voluntarism,  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  and  private  initiative  and  enterprise. 
Only  the  Marxists-Leninists  and  leftwing  na- 
tivist  collectivists,  who  seek  to  do  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  what  the  MNR  has 
done  in  Bolivia,  can  possibly  derive  aid  and 
comfort  from  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Bills  have  already  been  introduced  in  Chile 
to  expropriate  U.S. -owned  copper  mines  at 
a  fraction  of  their  real  value,  with  payment 
to  be  provided  indirectly  through  funds  from 
the  Alianza  para  el  Progreso  program.103 

To  those  who  argue  that  there  are  no 
alternatives,  that  there  is  only  one  course 
possible,  I  must  insist  that  there  is  always 
another  way,  and  not  infrequently  a  better 
way.  Such  matters  are  appropriate  consid¬ 
erations  for  another  paper  and  should  not 
unduly  encumber  the  purposes  and  findings 
of  this  investigation.  However,  if  the  United 
States  desires  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  com¬ 
munism  in  Latin  America  through  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  funds,  then  it  must 
make  such  funds  available  to  those  men  who 
by  conviction  and  policy  oppose  commu¬ 
nism.  If  the  United  States  desires  to  spend 
public  funds  to  aid  other  peoples  to  achieve 
higher  material  standards  of  living,  it  must 
make  such  funds  available  for  governments 
and  policies  that  make  private  initiative  and 
enterprise  possible.  Books,  documents,  re¬ 
ports,  interviews,  and  observation  all  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  Bolivia  possesses  the 
human  and  material  resources  appropriate 
for  individual  and  collective  life  immensely 
superior  to  anything  so  far  enjoyed  in  that 
country.  The  evidence  suggests,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  that  the  Revolucion  Nacional  cannot  ad¬ 
vance  the  good  life,  even  with  massive  U.S. 
aid.  At  this  point  in  the  argument,  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  MNR  usually  insist  that  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  aid  to  the  Revolucion  Na¬ 
cional  would  instantly  mean  that  Bolivia 
would  become  a  Communist  satellite.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  U.S.  support  of  the  MNR 
has  already  led  Bolivia  closer  to  commu¬ 
nism  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  that  continued  support  of  the 
men  and  policies  of  the  Revolucion  Nacional 
will  continue  to  advance  the  cause  of  com¬ 
munism.  If  U.S.  aid  to  Bolivia  were  with¬ 
drawn,  the  MNR  would  fall  from  power,  and 
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probably  very  quickly.  Other  Bolivians — 
talented,  educated,  competent,  patriotic — 
and  dedicated  more  to  the  ideals,  values,  and 
objectives  of  the  United  States  and  the  West¬ 
ern  World  than  the  MNR’ers,  are  ready  to 
assume  power.  Those  familiar  with  Latin 
America  know  who  these  men  are.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  and  not  the  Communists 
would  emerge  with  control  of  the  state. 


TRADE  POLICIES  WITH  COMMU¬ 
NIST-BLOC  COUNTRIES 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  remarks 
to  the  Senate  on  September  26,  I  urged 
a  high  level,  broad  reexamination  of  our 
trade  policies  with  the  Communist-bloc 
countries. 

Now  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  announced  it  will  under¬ 
take  such  a  review,  and  I  commend  the 
committee  for  their  willingness  to  take 
on  this  important  job. 

Within  recent  days,  the  Detroit  News 
had  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  need 
for  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the 
issues  involved  in  trade  with  Communist  a 

nations.  ( 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  Detroit  News  of  October 
1 1  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Oct.  11,  1963] 

More  Trade  With  Reds  Weighed — After 
Wheat  Sale,  What? 

Now  that  President  Kennedy  has  cleared 
the  way  for  the  sale  of  more  than  $300  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  surplus  U.S.  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites,  the  question  is 
whether  this  country  should  seek  increased 
trade  in  general  with  the  Communist  world. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
already  has  announced  that  it  is  going  to 
review  U.S.  trade  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
bloc.  We  think  that  such  a  review  will  be 
valuable  both  in  informing  public  opinion 
about  present  policies  and  in  weighing  the 
alternatives  of  a  failure  to  increase  trade. 


Such  a  review  is  needed  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  emphasized  that  the  administration 
approval  of  the  “one-shot”  wheat  deal  with 
Communist  nations  did  not  represent  a 
■w  Soviet-American  trade  policy.  Instead, 
he\described  the  deal  only  as  “one  more 
hopeful  sign  that  a  more  peaceful  world  is 
both  possible  and  beneficial  to  us  all.” 

ie  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  al¬ 
ready  have  indicated  an  interest  in  buying 
feed  graiiXand  perhaps  other  agricultural 
products  from  the  United  States.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  also  could  be  an  expansion 
of  trade  in  other  consumer  products  which 
the  United  Statekhas  been  selling  in  limited 
quantities  to  the\Communist  world  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

The  limitations  wAtah  the  President  put 
on  the  wheat  sales  wo  did,  however,  restrain 
the  expansion  of  trade.  ''The  wheat  is  being 
sold  by  private  U.S.  exporters  for  gold  or 
dollars,  in  cash  or  under  nownal  commercial 
terms;  is  being  shipped  inNAmerican  bot¬ 
toms  whenever  possible,  and  \aust  be  con¬ 
sumed  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  East¬ 
ern  European  satellites.  This  final  limita¬ 
tion  was  imposed  to  bar  transshipment  of 
grain  to  Cuba,  Communist  China\  North 
Vietnam,  and  North  Korea. 

Expansion  of  trade  between  the  Ui 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  also  wouldNpe 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  economies 
the  two  countries  are  somewhat  similar, 
normal  times,  both  are  exporters  of  many 
agricultural  products,  although  the  United 
States  has  a  much  greater  surplus  than  the 
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?ar — and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will — Missourians  will  be  assured  of 
the  presence  in  Washington  of  a  man  who 
knows  their  precious  streams  and  who  will 
guard  \hem  as  they  must  be  guarded  for 
posterity 


WATER  RESOURCE  PROBLEMS 

ARE  INTENSIFIED— ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  AND\  CONGRESS  SHOULD 

RESPOND  WITH  AFFIRMATIVE 

ACTION— PUBLIC  WORKS  ARE 

NEEDED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  President,  our 
Nation’s  water  problem^  must  have  pri¬ 
ority  consideration.  That  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  neglected  is  a  tragedy. 
Earlier  this  year  many  immunities 
were  the  victims  of  devastating  floods. 
Now,  substantial  portions  of  ouivcountry 
suffer  the  dire  consequences  of  prolonged 
drought. 

Flood  control  and  water  supply\re- 
quirements  in  the  United  States  must  riot 
be  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  any  othel^ 
objective.  We  have  made  some  progress 
but  not  enough. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  should 
demonstrate  a  dedication  to  the  water  re¬ 
source  problems  and  needs  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  in  a  degree  at  least  equivalent  to 
our  dedication  to  such  programs  as  space 
exploration,  nuclear  power  subsidization, 
military  assistance  abroad,  and  foreign 
economic  aid. 

Mr.  President,  unless  this  Congress 
acts  promptly,  progressively,  and  effec¬ 
tively  on  programs  to  solve  the  Nation’s 
water  problems  we  will  fail  to  meet  the 
challenge.  And  the  history  of  this  de¬ 
ficiency  doubtless  will  record  loss  of 
human  life,  vast  damage,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  public  and  private  property,  and 
a  stunting  of  the  national  economic 
growth  potential,  due  to  flood,  drought, 
and  fire. 

This  is  not  a  new  declaration  on  my 
part.  I  am  repeating  and  emphasizing 
an  urgent  appeal  made  on  October  21, 
1963,  in  telegrams  to  the  President  oi, 
the  United  States,  to  the  Vice  Presi^ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  toiffie 
majority  leaders  and  majority  ynips 
of  the-  Senate  and  the  House. 

In  those  communications  to  tffi/execu- 
tive  and  legislative  leadershipyThe  view 
was  expressed  that  althougiynood  con¬ 
trol  and  water  storage  project  author¬ 
izations  and  appropriations  should  be 
expedited,  we  see  delays' and  stalemate 
prevailing  in  the  legislative  process. 

I  urge  now,  as  in  n<y  messages  to  the 
leadership,  that  we  make  legislation 
concerning  waterresources  items  of  high 
priority  in  the  (Congress — and  at  once. 

I  am  hopeful  foj?ahese  actions  and  affirm 
ative  results : 

First.  Tha^  there  will  be  a  minimum  of 
additional/uelay  in  taking  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference  a  vitally  needed  meas¬ 
ure  to Extend  river  basin  development 
authorizations,  as  well  as  to  authorize 
other  multipurpose  water  projects  on 
which  there  have  been  adequate  hear¬ 
ings.  We  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
r  /orks  strongly  support  the  position  of 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa¬ 
mara]  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 


House  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  confer 
with  the  other  on  differing  versions  of 
the  same  measure.  After  a  bill  has 
passed  both  bodies — with  one  having 
amended  that  of  the  other — there  is  the 
obligation  to  confer.  There  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  obligation  of  the  conferees  to 
work  diligently  and  in  good  faith  and 
in  the  best  public  interest,  to  the  end 
that  they  will  bring  forth  a  report — 
not  a  stalemate. 

Second.  With  the  fiscal  year  already 
a  quarter  gone,  it  is  vital  that  flood  con¬ 
trol  authorizations  be  finalized  and  that 
there  should  promptly  follow  affirmative 
action  on  fiscal  1964  appropriations 
necessary  to  finance  flood  control  and 
navigational  aid  projects  for  which  ap¬ 
propriations  hearings  have  been  held.  I 
congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Subcommittee.  They  have  performed  a 
significant  service  in  compiling  a  thon/ 
ough  record  of  hearings  on  many  vitally 
important  water  resource  projected in 
need  of  financing.  I  am  privilegec^to  be 
ex  officio  member  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  presided  over  so  capably  and  con¬ 
scientiously  by  Senator  EllenOer,  and  I 
am  cognizant  and  appreciative  of  the 
diligence  with  which  he  patiently  builds 
the  record  through  long  /fours  of  hear¬ 
ings.  As\a  consequence,  I  believe  the 
Senate  would  be  ready^o  act  intelligently 
on  reasonably  short  .notice  on  any  fiscal 
1964  civil  works  appropriations  bill  sent 
to  this  body  by  IWother. 

Third.  In  addition  to  the  major  flood 
control  and  Navigational  aid  projects 
under  the  cUrection'qf  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  there  are  many  other  vi¬ 
tally  needed  water  resource  development 
and  utilization  projects  at  the  commu¬ 
nity  l^fel  which  need  assistance.  And 
this  ie  an  area  in  which  thd>vaccelerated 
public  works  program  is  invaluable.  In 
a/protr acted  drought  season  \such  as 
uch  of  the  country  has  been  experienc¬ 
ing,  the  water  shortage  and  water  sys¬ 
tem  deficiencies  of  many  communities 
have  been  accentuated  and  have  become 
emergencies — in  many  instances  acu 
emergencies  with  adverse  health  and  in¬ 
adequate  fire  protection  implications. 
Because  of  their  economic  plight  and 
status,  these  APW-eligible  communities 
come  to  special  attention  through  ap¬ 
plications  they  file  under  provisions  of 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962.  I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  number  of  eligible  West  Virginia  com¬ 
munities  with  serious  water  shortage 
problems  or  inadequate  or  outmoded 
water  distribution  systems  cannot  obtain 
the  Federal  assistance  they  need  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  situations  because  the  APW 
funds  appropriated  have  all  been  obli¬ 
gated  or  programed  for  obligation.  This 
applies  with  respect  to  numerous  eligible 
communities  of  other  States,  too. 

The  communities  to  which  I  make  ref¬ 
erence  can  do  little,  if  anything,  under 
the  regular  water  pollution  control  and / 
or  community  facilities  programs  to  solve 
the  problems  of  their  water  supply  and 
sewerage  deficiencies.  They  cannot  meet 
the  problem  totally  under  the  loan  pro¬ 
grams  because  they  cannot  develop 
financially  satisfactory  loan  applications 


and  supporting  papers.  The  acu#e  prob¬ 
lems  of  these  communities  persist — even 
grow  worse — while  they  fail/to  qualify 
under  the  loan  programs  /and  cannot 
obtain  grants  because  fiends  are  not 
available.  Their  water/supply  sources 
are  either  dried  up  or/unsafe  from  the 
public  health  standpoint;  they  continue 
to  have  unemployment  at  rates  which 
make  them  eligiblsfunder  the  APW  Act; 
and  among  theiiz  other  needs  for  water 
supply  and  distribution  assistance  is  the 
vital  one  of  water  quantity  and  pressure 
sufficient  for*  fire  protection  purposes. 
We  have  communities  in  West  Virginia 
where  a  smgle  fire  probably  would  create 
a  huge/conflagration  of  homes,  educa- 
tionaMnstitutions,  and  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments.  We  have 
otljer  communities  which  need  both  resi- 
itial  and  industrial  water  systems,  and 
one  instance  an  establishment  em¬ 
ploying  225  persons  may  be  forced  to 
close  unless  the  community  can  obtain 
and  operate  a  water  system.  In  view  of 
these  conditions  there  should  be  expedi¬ 
tious  appropriation  on  an  emergency  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  remaining  $50  million  author¬ 
ized,  but  not  yet  appropriated,  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962. 
I  urge  in  this  instance  that  such  funds — 
even  though  vastly  inadequate  when 
compared  with  the  total  needs — be  ear¬ 
marked  for  helping  local  communities 
eligible  under  the  act  to  finance  criti¬ 
cally  required  water  supply  projects. 

Fourth.  The  need  for  and  the  validity 
of  the  $900  million  program  authorized 
by  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962 — for  which  $850  million  have  been 
appropriated — continue  to  be  present. 
There  remain  too  many  areas  of  chronic 
labor  surplus — too  much  unemployment. 
There  remain  too  many  unmet,  but  vi¬ 
tally  important,  public  facility  and  public 
improvements  needs  in  numerous  com¬ 
munities  eligible  under  the  APW  Act. 

The  job  opportunities  provided  and  the 
economic  stimulation  stemming  from  ac¬ 
celeration  of  public  works  are  sound 
reasons  for  continuing  the  program,  and 
there  is  added  the  fact  that  the  projects 
provide  permanent  or  long  life  and  use¬ 
ful  public  improvements  and  facilities. 
SThe  communities  eligible  under  the  act 
need  assistance  to  provide  employment 
on\  APW  program  projects;  otherwise, 
thej\  would  not  be  eligible. 

We’qre  informed  that  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  uXffier  the  original  authorization 
have  be&n  obligated  or  programed  for 
obligationX  There  remain  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Njollars  worth  of  approvable 
applications  fxpm  communities  where  the 
job  opportunities,  economic  stimulation, 
and  improvement^  or  facilities  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  projects  are  vitally  needed. 

I  urge,  therefore.  Chat  there  be  action 
to  authorize,  and  ^appropriations  to 
finance,  extension  ofXublic  works  ac¬ 
celeration,  especially  for  projects  in 
which  local  government  bodies  will 
share  in  the  costs.  And  Xwould  urge, 
also,  that  priority  status  be  declared  for 
water  supply  and  sewage  system  proj¬ 
ects,  but  I  am  not  suggestingNffiat  an 
extended  APW  program  be  limited  ex¬ 
clusively  to  water  projects. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary  thYt  I 
speak  in  this  forum  of  the  import 
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of  waiter;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  detail 
be  usedteoncerning  water  overabundance 
in  flooding  and  water  shortage  in  drought 
periods.  There  is  general  knowledge- 
ability  on  these  conditions. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  return  pri¬ 
orities  to  the  fundamentals — land,  wood, 
water,  and  the  fossil  fuels  of  the  earth 
on  which  we  liver — and  to  the  eaithly 
problems  of  people,  freace,  and  prosperity. 

Conversely,  I  believe  we  should  place 
less  emphasis  and  invest  less  of  our  avail¬ 
able  revenue  and  debt  Tomm^men^  to 
outer  space,  to  vehicles  to  destroy  man¬ 
kind,  to  misused  military  assistance 
abroad,  and  to  nuclear  power  .giveaways. 

I  renew  in  this  forum  the  Urgent  ap¬ 
peal  made  to  the  White  House,  and  to 
leaders  of  both  bodies  of  Congress  that 
high  priority  be  given  to  acceleration  of 
public  works  and  to  flood  control  \nd 
other  programs  and  projects  intended! \o 
help  solve  the  Nation’s  water  problems.  \ 

The  cause  is  real.  The  task  is  an  im¬ 
perative  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn¬ 
ing  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed¬ 
ings  under  the  quorum  call  be  suspend¬ 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  7885.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  address  myself  today  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  today  the  most 
important  part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate  for  consider¬ 
ation  this  week.  I  refer  to  our  assistance 
to  Latin  America  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  It  is  through  our  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  that 
we  extend  aid  to  the  area  described  by 
President  Kennedy  as  “the  most  critical 
area  in  the  world.” 

I  agree  with  President  Kennedy’s  an¬ 
alysis  of  this  area.  It  is  the  most  critical. 
Therefore,  it  requires  the  most  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  and  attention  during 
this  debate.  While  there  may  be  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  expressed  by  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I  am  confident,  as  was 
said  earlier  today  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  that  we  have 


the  same  objective,  namely,  to  make  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  an  effective  and 
vital  instrument  of  American  policy  for 
the  improvement  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  aim  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
as  defined  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Peo¬ 
ples  of  America  which  precedes  the 
Charter  of  Punte  del  Este,  is  to  “unite  in 
a  common  effort  to  bring  our  people  ac¬ 
celerated  economic  progress  and  broader 
social  justice  within  the  framework  of 
personal  dignity  and  political  liberty.” 

The  main  objective  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  We  need  constantly  to  keep  in 
mind  that  we  are  striving  for  accelerated 
economic  progress,  that  we  are  seeking  to 
bring  about  broader  social  justice,  and 
that  we  are  striving  to  do  all  this  within 
the  framework  of  personal  dignity  and 
political  liberty. 

Therefore,  we  have  deplored  develop¬ 
ments  such  as  military  coups  and  also 
developments  which  have  indicated  a 
tardiness  or  slowness  in  the  fulfillment  of 
projects  and  programs. 

I  will  not  elaborate  here  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  circumstances  which  stimu¬ 
lated  President  Kennedy’s  call  for  a  new 
“Alliance  for  Progress”  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  which  inspired  20  American 
republics  to  subscribe  to  the  Alliance  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Charter  of  Punte  del  Este. 
These  conditions  are  well  known.  Briefly 
stated  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
called  forth  by  the  shocking  economic 
and  social  inequality  between  privileged 
and  impoverished,  between  glittering 
capitals  and  festering  slums,  between 
booming  industrial  regions  and  primitive 
rural  areas.  The  Alliance  is  a  response 
to  the  revoluntionary  challenge  of  an 
unjust  social  order,  a  social  order  in 
which  true  peace — peace  based  on 
justice — is  impossible. 

At  this  time,  as  the  Senate  considers 
the  annual  authorization  bill  for  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
brief  appraisal  of  the  Alliance  for  Pro¬ 
gress  as  it  looks  to  one  U.S.  Senator  after 
2  years  of  operation. 

I  have  visited  most  of  the  countries  in 
Latin  America.  Not  only  have  I  visited 
them ;  I  have  worked  in  them,  in  an  effort 
to  understand  more  clearly  and  fully  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  those  countries,  and  to  observe 
the  political  forces  at  work.  I  have  been 
in  close  contact  with  the  officers  of  this 
Government — ambassadors,  members  of 
diplomatic  missions,  and  mission  direc¬ 
tors  of  our  AID  program  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  and  with  USIA 
officials  and  others.  I  have  done  this  in 
an  attempt  to  gain  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  United  States  is  doing  in 
Latin  America  and  to  observe  at  first 
hand  how  this  great  cooperative  en¬ 
deavor  of  mutual  assistance  between  the 
United  States  and  its  sister  republics  to 
the  south  is  progressing. 

I  emphasize  once  again  that  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  is  not  merely  a  U.S. 
program;  it  is  basically  a  program  in 
which  the  efforts  of  the  republics  to  the 
south — the  Latin  American  countries — 
will  be  the  major  effort,  and  ours  will  be 
a  supplemental  or  auxiliary  effort. 
However,  the  sense  of  inspiration  and 
political  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
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democratic  government  must  come  from 
the  United  States  as  well  as  from  the 
countries  we  seek  to  help. 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  which  we  celebrated  last  month,  we 
heard  repeated  cries  of  desperation, 
doom,  and  despair  about  the  fate  of  the 
Alliance.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  say¬ 
ing  that  I  do  not  share  this  judgment  of 
pessimism  and  gloom.  I  am  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  difficulties.  I  do  not  ap¬ 
proach  this  discussion  or  debate  with 
the  feeling  or  attitude  that  all  is  well. 

I  approach  the  discussion  knowing  that 
we  have  only  begun  our  effort;  that  a 
brief  and  faltering  start  has  been  made; 
but  that  at  least  a  start  has  been  made. 
We  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  prog¬ 
ress,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  begin¬ 
ning  we  have  thus  far  accomplished  lost 
because  of  frustration  or  because  of 
unhappiness  about  the  pace  of  events. 

My  own  conclusion  today  remains  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  stated  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  “Report  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress”  that  I  wrote  and 
issued  in  March  of  this  year: 

In  terms  of  where  it  was  a  year  ago,  the 
Alianza  para  el  Progreso  has  taken  a  giant 
leap  forward.  In  terms  of  where  it  has  yet 
to  go,  it  has  taken  only  a  short  faltering  step. 

I  should  like  to  elaborate  on  this  con¬ 
clusion  in  terms  of :  First,  what  we  have 
learned  in  the  past  2  years;  second,  what 
we  have  accomplished;  and,  third,  what 
remains  to  be  done. 

I  remind  Senators,  as  we  discuss  the 
benefits  of  foreign  aid,  that  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  a  program  that  is  at  work  in 
some  of  the  most  difficult  areas  of  the 
world.  It  was  one  thing  to  work  with 
Western  Europe,  where  there  was  a  body 
of  citizenry  who  were  highly  knowl- 
edgable  in  the  areas  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  science;  where  there  was  a 
high  rate  of  literacy;  and  where  there 
was  industrial  know-how.  All  we  needed 
to  do  in  that  instance  was  to  supply  capi¬ 
tal  and  a  modest  degree  of  technical 
assistance,  and  also  to  supply  faith  and 
confidence.  We  did  that  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  the  results  were  mi¬ 
raculous. 

Now  we  are  working  in  areas  of  the 
world  where  there  is  little  or  no  mana¬ 
gerial  skill  or  know-how;  where  indus¬ 
trial  development  is  at  a  minimum ; 
where  agricultural  development  is  ac¬ 
tually  primitive;  where  the  rate  of  illit¬ 
eracy  is  staggering;  and  where  disease 
and  poverty  are  the  pattern  of  the  day. 
I  submit  that  in  conditions  like  those 
it  is  difficult  to  have  a  good  record  of 
accomplishment,  at  least  when  that  rec¬ 
ord  is  compared  with  the  record  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  Western  Europe. 

We  have  been  subject  to  many  frustra¬ 
tions.  We  have  had  to  condition  our¬ 
selves  to  many  disappointments.  This  is 
not  to  excuse  bad  administration ;  neither 
is  it  to  be  interpreted  as  an  excuse  for 
poor  planning  or  for  a  failure  to  keep 
our  commitment  to  the  objectives  that 
wre  say  we  support.  I  merely  wish  to  put 
the  foreign  aid  discussion  in  a  proper 
frame  of  reference.  We  are  now,  in  the 
main,  talking  about  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  is  directed  toward  areas  of 
the  world  that,  regrettably,  are  backward 
technically  and  scientifically;  that  have 
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a  short  supply  of  skilled  manpower  and 
an  inadequate  number  of  trained  public 
administrators.  We  are  talking  about  an 
area  of  the  world  that  is  in  an  explosive 
situation  in  terms  of  political  and  social 
developments. 

It  is  because  I  feel  this  way  that  I 
speak  today  not  on  behalf  of  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  foreign  aid  program  but  also 
of  the  concept  and  purpose  of  foreign 
aid  as  an  essential  part  of  our  total  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  security.  I  want  to  be 
clear  on  this  point.  There  will  be,  as 
there  have  been,  statements  and  speeches 
made  in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body 
that  are  critical  of  foreign  aid.  With 
some  of  that  criticism  I  agree.  It  is  our 
duty  during  this  debate  to  try  to  improve 
the  administration  as  well  as  the  sub¬ 
stantive  framework  of  legislation  relat¬ 
ing  to  foreign  aid.  I  look  upon  certain 
amendments  that  have  been  suggested 
as  highly  desirable.  I  voted  for  some 
amendments  in  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  that  I  intend  to  vote  for 
once  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
So  I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  carte  blanche  approval  of 
everything  that  the  administration  has 
requested  or  of  everything  that  has  been 
done.  I  want  my  remarks  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  thoughtful  appraisal  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  as  it  relates  to  our 
overall  national  objectives  and  our  over¬ 
all  national  security  effort.  I  believe 
that  this  debate,  if  we  will  but  partici¬ 
pate  in  it,  if  we  can  have  an  honest  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  differences  that  we 
hold,  can  do  much  to  put  foreign  aid,  as 
a  Government  policy  and  a  good  Govern¬ 
ment  program,  on  a  much  better  footing 
and  give  it  much  better  support  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  among  the  public. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  express  to  the 
Senator  my  own  satisfaction  at  having 
joined  with  him  in  the  memorandum  to 
editors  throughout  the  country,  a  mem¬ 
orandum  which  is  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator.  It  seeks  to  sum  up  the  case 
for  foreign  aid.  I  assume  that  in  due 
course  the  Senator  will  have  it  placed  at 
the  proper  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  that  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
myself  as  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
One  of  the  things  I  should  like  to  stress 
is  the  emphasis  on  the  private  economy 
in  all  its  phases  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  feels  keenly 
about  this.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  satisfaction  to  the  country 
that  together,  in  a  bipartisan  way,  we 
will  endeavor  to  implement  that  partic¬ 
ular  commitment  effectively.  I  know 
how  seriously  the  Senator  feels  about 
the  obligations  he  undertakes.  I  think 
this  should  be  an  important  item  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  whole  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  A  number  of  Senators,  including 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  myself, 
will  join,  in  the  most  purposeful  way, 
in  seeing  that  a  great  part — as  great  a 
part  as  is  humanly  possible — of  the  for¬ 


eign  aid  program  is  carried  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  private  enterprise,  where  it  should 
have  been  lo,  these  many  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree.  I  again 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  inspirational  and  personal  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  formulation  of  the  private 
enterprise  effort  known  as  ADELA,  which 
relates  to  private  development  in  the 
Latin  American  area.  I  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  this  effort.  I  believe  we  have  made 
some  progress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  made  great 
progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  arouse  greater  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  private  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  in  Latin 
America.  We  are  seeking  to  promote 
investment  in  that  area  by  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  and  that  of  West¬ 
ern  European  countries,  as  well. 

It  is  my  view  that  without  greater 
participation  by  the  private  sector  of 
the  economies  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Western  Europe  and  with¬ 
out  greater  participation  by  the  private 
individuals  in  Latin  America,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  succeed.  Therefore,  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
are  most  appropriate;  and  he  can  be 
assured  of  my  faithful  and,  I  hope,  my 
helpful  assistance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  most  helpful;  and 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
much  of  the  premature  pessimism  about 
the  Alliance  results  from  an  underesti¬ 
mation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and 
from  false  expectations  about  what 
could  be  achieved  in  a  brief  period  of 
time.  Today,  we  are  well  aware  that 
nostalgic  recollection  of  the  dramatic 
success  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  restoring 
economic  and  social  vitality  to  the  war- 
ravaged,  but  highly  advanced,  modern 
societies  of  Western  Europe  should  not 
delude  us.  We  are  aware,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  this  European  experience 
does  little  to  illuminate  the  path  to 
speedy  economic  and  social  development 
in  underdeveloped  areas  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  reform  and  modification  of 
social  and  economic  traditions  that  have 
persisted  for  two  centuries  are  not  going 
to  be  accomplished  in  2  years — and  prob¬ 
ably  not  in  a  decade.  It  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  now  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  just  begun.  We  have  had 
1  year  to  prepare  for  it  and  1  year  of 
actual  operation.  It  is  premature  to 
pronounce  any  definitive  judgment  on 
its  success  or  failure;  but  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  it  has  had,  and  is  making,  a 
beginning. 

Among  the  more  difficult  lessons  which 
had  to  be  learned  during  the  first  2  years, 
none  proved  more  difficult  than  the  fun¬ 
damental  truth  outlined  in  the  Alliance 
charter — namely,  that  the  Alliance  is  not 
just  another  U.S.  aid  program.  Rather, 
it  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  cooperative  en¬ 
deavor  by  19  Latin  American  countries 
and  the  United  States  to  enjoy  more  fully 
the  cultural,  spiritual,  and  material 
riches  available  in  the  20th  century — an 
endeavor  to  make  these  accessible  to  the 


whole  population,  rather  than  to  only 
a  select  few.  Following  from  this,  there 
is  today  a  wider — if  still  imperfect — 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  Latin  American  countries  them¬ 
selves  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  are  far  more  important  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  In  quantita¬ 
tive  terms,  it  is  agreed  that  80  percent 
of  the  material  resources  for  Alliance 
programs  must  come  from  the  Latin 
American  countries  themselves.  In  fact, 
that  figure  may  be  even  higher;  some 
have  said  that  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
material  resources  must  be  generated  in 
the  Latin  American  countries.  But  far 
more  important,  the  leadership  neces¬ 
sary  to  mobilize  both  the  quantitative 
and  qualitative  resources  of  the  societies 
must  come  from  within.  A  key  role  will 
invariably  be  played  by  the  political 
leaders  who  are  currently  in  power  in  a 
country.  The  political  decisions  taken 
or  not  taken  will  in  great  part  determine 
the  progress  or  failure  of  the  Alliance 
in  a  given  country.  The  ability  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  influence  these 
political  decisions'  is  always  limited, 
sometimes  nonexistent.  Political  lead¬ 
ership  is  the  most  important  ingredient 
in  determining  whether  Alliance  pro¬ 
grams  will  progress  in  a  given  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  when  we  see 
a  failure  or  when  we  find  a  shortcoming 
or  are  able  to  expose  some  inadequacy, 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  these  are 
not  always  our  fault.  We  are  having  to 
work  with,  and  to  depend  upon,  people 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  them¬ 
selves  for  leadership  and  followthrough 
that  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  any 
program  effective.  I  tend  to  believe  that 
in  the  first  place,  we  assume  that  we  are 
more  or  less  saving  the  world  single- 
handedly,  that  somehow  or  other  we  are 
paying  all  the  bills,  and  that,  therefore, 
if  things  go  wrong,  the  fault  is  ours  alone. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that  we 
are  not  saving  the  world  singlehandedly, 
and  that  we  ought  not  do  so  even  if  we 
could,  because  this  is  a  responsibility  to 
be  shared  by  many.  Furthermore,  we 
are  not  paying  all  the  bills;  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  expect  others — and  call  upon 
them  to  do  so — to  do  far  more  than  we 
do,  which  is  entirely  right.  In  addition, 
all  the  mistakes  which  may  be  made  are 
not  necessarily  our  fault.  We  make  our 
fair  share,  to  be  sure;  but  many  of  them 
are  mistakes  which  are  inherent  within 
less  developed  social  structure.  Mr. 
President,  not  only  have  we  made  mis¬ 
takes  and  shared  in  failures;  we  have  also 
gained  victories  and  shared  in  accom¬ 
plishments.  If  Senators  will  examine 
the  display  of  photographs  in  the  rear 
of  this  Chamber,  and  will  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference,  in  country  after  country,  be¬ 
tween  what  was  and  what  is — the  dif¬ 
ference  in  housing,  in  schools,  in  sani¬ 
tation,  in  health  and  education,  in 
harbors,  and  in  roads,  they  will  see  that 
great  gains  have  been  made.  It  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  there  is  so  much  more  to 
do;  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  con¬ 
demn  a  program  and  throw  it  out  simply 
because  there  is  yet  more  to  do  and  be¬ 
cause  the  task  for  the  future  seems  to  be 
an  exceedingly  heavy  burden. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  today 
buoyant  with  hope  about  the  prospects 
for  Peru  and  Argentina,  it  is  because  of 
the  promise  engendered  by  the  election 
of  a  new  set  of  political  leaders  who  are 
determined  to  convert  the  disillusions  of 
the  past  into  valid  programs  for  the 
future. 

If  we  are  despondent  about  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area — and  surely  I  have  expressed 
deep  concern  and  worry  about  this 
area — it  is  because  we  have  witnessed 
once  more  the  vulnerability  of  two  gov¬ 
ernments  which  could  not  rely  on  a 
strong,  well-developed,  democratic  in¬ 
stitutional  structure.  We  need  strong 
democratic  institutions  to  support 
strong  leaders.  In  fact,  we  need  to  de¬ 
velop  strong  democratic  institutions  to 
support  the  kind  of  reforms  that  this 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  de¬ 
manding  of  our  partners  in  Latin 
America.  I  repeat  what  I  have  stated 
before: 

The  assault  on  the  recently  elected  con¬ 
stitutional  governments  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  of  Honduras  by  those  who  have 
not  experienced  a  tradition  of  free  demo¬ 
cratic  government  is  a  cruel  blow  to  political 
freedom  in  this  hemisphere,  and  to  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

If  a  government  can  inspire  confi¬ 
dence  and  hope  among  its  people,  it  can 
advance  toward  the  Alliance  goals — re¬ 
gardless  of  where  it  starts.  Disillusion¬ 
ment  in  this  hemisphere  has  not  been 
greatest  in  the  least  advanced  coun¬ 
tries — which  in  some  cases  are  some  of 
the  most  advanced  economically. 

We  are  likely  to  experience  disap¬ 
pointment  and  disillusionment  again  in 
certain  Latin  American  countries  over 
the  course  of  the  next  decade,  just  as  we 
have  experienced  it  the  past  weeks  in 
the  Caribbean.  In  most  cases  these  will 
be  caused  by  a  failure  of  political  lead¬ 
ership  and  a  failure  to  build  political 
institutions  which  are  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  and  implementing  the  basic 
structural  modifications  in  their  socie¬ 
ties,  as  called  for  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  remind  Senators  that  we  are 
administering  strong  medicine  in  the 
reforms  we  require  for  cooperation  un¬ 
der  the  Alliance  for  progress,  and  we  are 
attempting  to  remedy  in  a  few  years  the 
abuses  of  two  or  three  centuries.  So 
the  great  question  before  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  world  is  whether  we  can 
effectuate  adequate  reforms  in  the  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  social  structure, 
through  the  democratic  process,  or 
whether  these  reforms  will  come  only 
with  blood  and  revolution.  I  hope  we 
can  perfect  a  system — under  our  guid¬ 
ance  and  leadership,  in  cooperation  with 
other  democratic  peoples  and  leaders — 
that  will  bring  about  genuine  reform, 
without  violence  and  without  revolution, 
because  all  too  often  revolutions  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  dictators  and  de¬ 
stroy  what  they  were  designed  to  fulfill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  contributed  to  such  disap¬ 
pointment  because  we  failed  to  give  con- 
sistant  and  strong  support  to  govern¬ 
ments  which  sought  to  implement  the 
aims  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  are  political, 
as  well  as  economic  and  social. 


As  the  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  has  stated,  the  Al¬ 
liance  includes  not  only  a  social  revolu¬ 
tion  against  the  scourge  of  hunger,  dis¬ 
ease,  and  illiteracy,  but  also  a  political 
revolution  whose  “single  most  important 
force”  is  “the  quest  for  first-class  citi¬ 
zenship.”  “Free  countries,”  Mr.  Moscoso 
rightly  concludes,  “do  not  develop  on 
bread  alone.”  Political  democracy  and 
free  constitutional  government  must  re¬ 
main  an  indispensable  goal  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

It  is  to  this  very  proposition  that  sev¬ 
eral  Senators  in  this  body  have  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  in  recent  weeks  as 
we  have  witnessed  the  emergence  of 
juntas  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
in  Honduras.  It  is  because  of  our  con¬ 
viction  that  political  democracy  and 
free  constitutional  government  must  re¬ 
main  an  indispensable  goal  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  that  we  have  called 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  insist  upon  a  constitutional 
government,  and,  to  deny  the  juntas  and 
military  cliques  American  aid.  That  is 
why  I  said  earlier  today  that  it  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  in  bringing  into  the 
bill  the  kind  of  objectives  that  he  has 
sought  in  his  amendment  to  cut  off  the 
aid  programs  to  those  governments  that 
throw  out  or  destroy  duly  constitution¬ 
ally  elected  governments.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  find  plenty  of  allies  in 
this  body  for  that  worthy  endeavor.  I 
am  grateful  to  him  for  having  raised  his 
voice  on  that  subject,  because  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  accommodate  ourselves,  as  some 
people  say,  to  being  “realists.” 

If  we  are  going  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilites  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  charter  under  the  Alliance,  we 
must  live  up  to  our  commitment  to 
achieve  broader  social  justice  within  the 
framework  of  personal  dignity  and  polit¬ 
ical  liberty.  Either  we  should  commit 
ourselves  to  the  proposition  of  political 
liberty,  democratic  institutions,  and  free 
constitutional  government  or  we  should 
quit  calling  the  program  which  we  are 
now  advancing  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  a  char¬ 
acter  about  it.  It  involves  more  than 
merely  money.  The  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  is  not  merely  another  grant  or  loan. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  great  mis¬ 
sion,  a  dedication  to  economic  progress, 
to  social  justice,  to  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  personal  freedom,  to  polit¬ 
ical  liberty.  It  is  a  commitment  by  our 
Government  and  by  others  to  democratic 
institutions  and  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  because  of  my  firm  belief  in 
that  principle  that  I  feel  we  must  not 
back  up  1  inch  in  our  responsibilities 
and  the  commitments  that  we  made,  and 
to  which  we  affixed  our  signature  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  Alliance  in  the  years  ahead 
that  we  have  in  the  past  2  years  managed 
to  discard  many  of  the  old  cliches  which 
have  governed  our  thinking  about  Latin 
America  in  the  past. 

One  cliche,  now  exposed  in  all  its 
hollowness,  is  that  which  portrays  the 


Latin  American  countries  as  being 
divided  between  avaricious  oligarchs  and 
primitive  masses,  the  former  united  in  a 
concerted  plot  to  oppress  the  latter.  This 
explanation  is  not  adequate  and  will  no 
longer  do.  There  remain  oligarchs  and 
there  remain  oppressed  masses — far  too 
many  of  both.  But  such  a  dichotomy 
ignores  the  growth  of  a  substantial 
middle  class  in  most  of  the  larger  Latin 
American  countries.  It  ignores  the 
growing  number  of  enlightened  progres¬ 
sive  leaders  springing  from  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  even  from  the  military  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  church.  It  ignores  the  growth 
of  well-organized  unionized  workers  in 
most  metropolitan  centers  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Overall  it  ignores  the  growing 
awareness  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  truth 
of  President  Betancourt’s  statement 
that,  “If  we  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor,  we  cannot  save  the  few  who  are 
rich.” 

It  also  ignores  what  I  found  to  be  a 
fact — the  growth  of  a  responsible  group 
of  young  men  and  women  from  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges.  There  is  a  renais¬ 
sance  of  social  dedication  and  commit¬ 
ment  among  the  youth  in  many  of  those 
countries.  Although  the  middle-class 
citizen,  enlightened  aristocrat,  the  union¬ 
ized  laborer  and  the  socially  conscious 
youth  may  be  far  too  few  in  number, 
it  is  from  these  groups  that  the  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram  must  come.  It  is  to  those  groups 
that  we  should  give  our  support,  help, 
and  encouragement.  It  is  time  for  the 
old  cliches  to  be  dropped  and  these  new 
realities  faced. 

In  summary  then,  the  experience  of 
the  past  2  years  has  taught  us  that  the 
Alliance  is  a  long-term  program,  that 
the  Latin  American  Continent  includes 
a  diverse  and  rapidly  changing  group  of 
societies  whose  social,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  systems  cannot  be  explained  in 
terms  of  the  cliches  of  the  past. 

Also  during  the  last  2  years  they  taught 
us  that  we  must  expect  to  experience 
many  disappointments,  but  we  can  also 
be  encouraged  by  many  achievements. 

I  would  now  like  to  shift  from  what  we 
have  learned  to  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Despite  the  brevity  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  their  are  certain  concrete  accom¬ 
plishments  one  can  point  to  after  2  years. 
In  the  brief  2  years  since  this  hemi¬ 
spheric  cooperative  effort  was  launched, 
some  140,000  new  housing  units  have 
been  constructed,  8,200  new  school  class¬ 
rooms  have  been  built,  and  more  than 
700  new  community  water  systems  un¬ 
dertaken.  Tax  and  land  reform  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  adopted  by  many  coun¬ 
tries,  more  than  160,000  agricultural 
credit  loans  have  been  made,  4  million 
schoolbooks  have  been  distributed,  and 
more  than  9  million  children  are  being 
fed  in  18  countries  under  the  food  for 
peace  program. 

There  are  other  accomplishments. 
We  have  had  cultural  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  been  increased.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  young  students  from  Latin 
America  are  attending  universities  and 
technical  schools  in  the  United  States. 
There  ax-e  many  information  programs 
under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency.  Many  new  bina¬ 
tional  centers  that  encourage  reading  in 
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English  and  a  better  understanding  of 
our  respective  countries  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Vocational  schools  have  been 
constructed  and  staffed.  I  have  seen 
those  things  with  my  own  eyes.  I  have 
been  in  country  after  country  and  have 
witnessed  the  work  that  is  underway. 
Colleges  have  been  staffed;  universities 
have  been  constructed.  In  cooperation 
with  democratic  leaders — people  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  personal  liberty  and  personal 
freedom — we  have  been  able  to  make  an 
impact  upon  the  young  people  in  college 
after  college  and  university  after  univer¬ 
sity.  In  many  cases,  the  Communist 
forces  have  been  defeated.  The  forces 
of  liberty  and  democracy  are  in  the 
ascendancy. 

Those  are  some  of  the  good  news  head¬ 
lines  that  we  ought  to  know.  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  rennaissance  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  in  the  Central  American  republics, 
in  Chile,  Peru,  and  Colombia.  The 
prospect  is  not  all  dark  and  despairing. 
Much  of  it  is  bright  and  hopeful. 

But  these  statistics  are  poor  illustration 
of  what  the  Alliance  has  accomplished 
for  individual  persons  and  individual 
families.  To  give  a  concrete  idea  of 
what  the  Alliance  means  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  this  hemisphere,  as  I  said  earlier, 

I  have  brought  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
several  photograph  panels  which  graph¬ 
ically  illustrate  some  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Alliance  during  the  past  2 
years. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  exhibits 
available  which  we  could  display  if  we 
but  had  the  space  to  display  them  and 
the  time  properly  to  study  them.  Our  in¬ 
formation  centers  in  Latin  American 
countries  are  popular.  Thousands  of 
people  come  to  them  to  hear  the  story 
of  American  democracy  as  an  example 
for  Latin  American  republics  is  reaching 
the  people. 

These  six  pairs  of  panels  in  the  rear 
of  the  chamber  indicate  the  difference 
in  the  lives  of  six  groups  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  wrought  by  the  Alliance;  they  show 
their  situation  before  the  Alliance  was 
launched — and  after  2  years  in  progress. 
Let  me  briefly  describe  these  panels: 

BRAZIL :  HOUSING 

First.  Before:  The  Favelo  Bom  Jesus 
is  typical  of  urban  slums  in  the  city  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  urban  squalor — 
without  water,  electricity,  or  sewers — is 
the  lot  of  more  than  half  a  million  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  State  of  Guanabara. 

Second.  After:  Former  residents  of 
Bom  Jesus  are  now  being  resettled  in 
the  Barrio  Alianca — the  Alliance  Sub¬ 
urb — a  new  community  taking  shape  22 
miles  outside  Rio  near  the  textile  mill 
town  of  Bangu.  The  project  will  consist 
of  2,250  houses.  Barrio  Alianca,  and 
other  demonstration  housing  projects  in 
Guanabara  State,  are  being  financed  un¬ 
der  an  AID  grant  of  Cr$l  billion  gener¬ 
ated  from  a  title  I  sale  of  Public  Law 
480  commodities  to  Brazil.  The  State 
of  Guanabara  is  also  applying  Cr$l  bil¬ 
lion  to  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  see  in 
the  Chair  at  the  present  moment  the 
former  director  of  the  food  for  peace 
program,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  under  whose  direction 
much  of  this  program  was  launched.  We 


have  been  able  to  convert  surplus  Amer¬ 
ican  food  into.,housing  to  help  eradicate 
the  slums  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  have 
been  able  to  sell  surplus  American  food 
stocks  to  Brazil,  and  loan  back  to  Brazil 
the  money  generated  by  the  sale  of  the 
food,  so  that  Brazil  and  the  local  State 
government  of  Guanabara  could  build 
2,250  homes  for  2,250  families. 

I  know  this  is  a  small  effort,  "and  there 
is  great  need  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  additional  houses  in  Brazil,  but  we 
have  made  a  beginning.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  democracy 
needs  beginnings.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  work  for  future  generations,  but  we 
need  to  make  a  start.  We  have  made 
a  breakthrough. 

I  have  seen  the  slum  areas  of  Brazil. 
I  have  walked  through  the  streets  and 
seen  conditions  beyond  description,  even 
beyond  human  endurance.  But  we  are 
beginning  to  crack  this  problem.  The 
facts  prove  my  statement. 

VENEZUELA :  AGRICULTURE _ 

Third.  Before:  This  Andean  farmer 
plows  the  land  using  the  same  primitive 
techniques  as  his  father  and  father’s 
father  have  employed  for  generations. 

Fourth.  After:  Under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  mechanized  agriculture  has  be¬ 
come  a  more  common  sight  in  Venezuela. 
Through  the  country’s  land  reform  pro¬ 
gram— which  is  one  of  the  best,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Agrarian  Institute  has  settled  over 
53,000  families  on  2  million  hectares  of 
land  distributed  over  more  than  500  farm 
cooperative  settlements.  A  $10  million 
social  progress  trust  fund  loan  from  the 
In  ter- American  Development  Bank  is 
currently  being  used  to  finance  various 
colonies  and  agrarian  developments  in 
Venezuela.  An  additional  $10  million 
loan  from  AID  is  financing  a  program  of 
supervised  agricultural  credit  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  making  it  possible  for  the  Banco 
Agricola  y  Pecuario  to  make  loans  to 
small  farmers  The  program  combines 
technical  assistance  with  credit  facilities 
so  that  farmers  may  learn  new  produc¬ 
tion  methods  and  acquire  facilities  and 
machinery  to  make  improvements  in 
their  farms. 

I  also  point  out  the  great  growth  of 
rural  cooperatives  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Two  years  ago  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  AID  bill  to  encouage 
the  development  of  rural  cooperatives — 
producers  cooperatives,  housing  coopera¬ 
tives,  farm  cooperatives,  and  rural  elec¬ 
tric  cooperatives — for  agrarian  people. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  battle 
against  Castroism  and  communism  in 
Latin  America  will  be  won  or  lost  in  the 
agrarian  areas.  I  want  to  see  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  do  much  more  in  the  agrarian 
field.  We  are  all  too  often  dazzled  by 
the  sight  of  new,  big  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments.  Much  of  the  real  poverty 
in  Latin  America  is  in  the  rural  areas. 
From  those  areas  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  migrate  to  the  cities  hoping  to 
find  something  better. 

The  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  upon 
agrarian  reform;  but  also  upon  the  new 
techniques  of  agricultural  farm  credit — 
little  bits  of  credit  for  the  family  farm 
through  the  development  of  the  rural  co¬ 
operative. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  on  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  cooperatives  in  Latin 
America  is  very  encouraging.  This 
bill  would  authorize  an  additional  $25 
million  for  the  development  of  an  Inter- 
American  cooperative  financial  institu¬ 
tion  to  help  finance  national  cooperative 
developments  and  local  cooperative  de¬ 
velopments  for  rural  people.  I  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  better  features  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  Senator,  but  I  am  appreciative 
of  the  approach  he  is  making  to  this 
problem  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  point  the  Senator  is  making  about 
giving  a  little  bit  of  credit  to  the  farmer 
in  Latin  America  is  important.  I  believe 
I  could  summarize  my  attitude  by  saying 
that  providing  credit  to  enable  the  farm¬ 
er  to  purchase  a  sow  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  all  the  silk  purse  policies 
the  State  Department  might  make  avail¬ 
able  to  him.  It  is  a  good  example  of  what 
we  can  do  for  the  farmer  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  just 
spoken  about  the  credit  union  and  the 
cooperatives,  and  providing  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  on  an  area  basis  which  can  be 
loaned  out  and  made  available  to  central 
cooperatives  for  the  improvement  of  live¬ 
stock.  All  that  goes  along  with  the  type 
of  modern  agriculture  which  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  United  States. 

I  say  it  is  exportable.  It  is  a  good 
illustration  of  what  I  keep  talking  about 
when  I  say,  “Let  us  export  our  economic 
freedom.”  That  is  the  way  to  whip  com¬ 
munism.  The  approach  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  making  is  unanswer¬ 
able.  It  is  what  we  need  to  do  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon.  He  has  witnessed 
many  of  these  developments,  and  has 
been  deeply  shocked  by  some  of  the  un¬ 
believable  conditions  that  prevail  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas.  Unless  this  program  can 
reach  the  people,  unless  the  program  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  identified 
with  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  peasant, 
the  campesino — the  workers  and  their 
needs — it  will  not  succeed. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  not  merely 
a  program  of  finance.  It  is  not  merely  a 
program  of  big  industry.  It  is  a  program 
essentially  designed,  as  the  charter  of 
that  Alliance  provides,  to  bring  about 
progress  in  the  economy,  social  justice, 
personal  liberty,  and  political  freedom. 

We  need  to  keep  all  those  objectives 
foremost  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Alliance,  and  the  amendments  which  will 
be  offered  to  the  bill. 

My  primary  purpose  in  making  this 
speech  today  is  to  put  into  the  Record 
the  philosophy  that  I  believe  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  win  this  struggle.  We  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  point,  which  is  very  important? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
say  that  the  bill  would  provide  more 
funds  for  cooperatives? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Twenty-five  million? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
$25  million  over  and  beyond  what  is 
available  from  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank,  and  what  has  been 
made  available  under  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  certainly  one  important 
element — and  I  believe  the  crux — in  land 
reform  in  Latin  America  is  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  credit  to  farmers  at  low  interest 
rates? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  difficulty  in 
these  areas  is  that  historically  the  in¬ 
terest  rates  have  always  been  very  high, 
in  fact  usurious — typically  15,  20,  25  per¬ 
cent  not  being  unusual. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  only  not 
unusual;  it  is  the  pattern. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  pattern.  Is 
it  not  true — that  in  the  administration 
of  the  program  in  Latin  America  and  the 
providing  of  the  $25  million  additional 
for  cooperatives,  the  loans  will  be  at  low 
interest  rates  so  they  can  be  repaid  and 
will  not  be  prohibitive,  so  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  will  go  to  the  farmers  and  not  the 
moneylenders. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
rest  assured  on  that  score,  because  a  loan 
to  a  cooperative  goes  to  a  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitution,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  member- 
owned?  And  the  members  are  the  small 
farmers  who  borrow  from  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  would  be 
member  owned  in  this  instance  by  the 
campesinos,  or  the  farmers.  There  would 
be  no  need  for  a  high  interest  rate. 

The  only  requirement  is  that  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  should  at  least  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  administrative  costs. 

One  of  the  more  pleasing  develop¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America  is  in  the  credit 
union  development  and  the  cooperative 
development,  which  provide  funds,  re¬ 
sources,  and  technical  assistance  at 
moderate  rates  of  interest.  I  insisted,  in 
my  discussions  with  officials  handling 
this  program,  that  more  emphasis  be 
placed  on  this  aspect. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment - 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  digresses,  let  me  say 
that  he  is  eminently  correct  when  he 
says  we  should  export  this  particular 
genius  of  the  American  system.  There 
is  no  phase  of  the  American  economic 
system  that  has  been  more  productive, 
more  efficient,  or  has  done  more  for  the 
American  people  than  agriculture.  The 
cooperative  movement  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful.  The  National  Credit 
Union  headquarters  is  located  in  Madi¬ 
son  Wis.  CUNA,  as  it  is  known,  has 
been  sending  its  experts  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  doing  work  there  very  quietly. 
Not  much  has  been  reported  about  it. 
They  have  been  helping  in  the  credit 
union  movement  and  helping  the  little 
people  so  that  they  can  establish  that 
kind  of  cooperative  effort.  With  the  lit¬ 
tle  these  farmers  have,  they  make  it  go 
as  far  as  possible  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
They  have  been  rendering  excellent 
service. 


If  our  agricultural  cooperatives,  with 
their  record  of  success,  can  take  part 
in  this  program,  it  can  be  very  helpful 
to  those  countries.  This  is  a  point  of 
foreign  aid  that  we  should  encourage. 
The  aid  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
been  stressing  reaches  the  individual 
person,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  Campesino  to  have  a  stake  in  his 
society  and  economy.  When  that  is  a 
fact  he  is  going  to  be  a  foe  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  and  will  stand  for  free  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  free  nation.  Small  land¬ 
holders  have  always  provided  the  prime 
opposition  to  the  Marxist,  Leninist,  Sta¬ 
linist,  Khrushchev  push.  That  is  why 
this  part  of  the  program  is  so  crucial. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin,  who  has  great 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
cooperative  movement  and  its  role  in 
America,  and  what  it  is  doing  overseas. 
Senators  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  one  of  the  universities  providing 
training  in  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Latin  America  is  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  This  help  is  being  provided  the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves, . 
because  of  the  success  we  have  had  with 
it  in  this  country.  Not  only  is  capital 
being  made  available,  but  leadership  and 
the  training  for  leadership  are  being 
made  available.  That  is  one  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  accomplishments  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  AID  administra¬ 
tion — the  program  of  cooperative  devel¬ 
opment  and  expansion  in  Latin  America 
and  the  training  of  people  for  the  co¬ 
operative  movement.  It  has  been  quite 
encouraging. 

I  have  insisted  on  having  regular  re¬ 
ports  from  the  AID  administration  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  the  cooper¬ 
ative  endeavor.  I  was  the  author  in  the 
Senate  of  the  amendment  that  instructed 
the  AID  administration  to  engage  in  the 
training  of  cooperative  leaders  in  the 
cooperative  movement  in  the  areas  of 
credit  unions,  housing,  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  marketing,  rural  electric  co-ops, 
and  so  forth.  I  have  had  reports  every 
month.  Each  month  the  reports  are 
better.  Each  month  there  is  evidence 
of  significant  progress.  Our  leaders  in 
the  cooperative  movement  and  coopera¬ 
tive  interests  in  America  have  been  sent 
into  Latin  America  to  speak,  to  train, 
and  to  provide  seminars  to  help  in  the 
establishment  of  a  cooperative  move¬ 
ment,  and  to  stay  with  it  long  enough 
to  set  it  going. 

They  do  not  get  the  headlines,  but  this 
is  what  has  been  happening.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  a  go¬ 
ing  cooperative  movement  is  death  to 
communism.  The  Communists  can  never 
take  over.  The  only  way  the  impover¬ 
ished  rural  people,  known  as  the  cam¬ 
pesinos,  are  going  to  get  ahead  is  by  pool¬ 
ing  whatever  resources  they  have  in  a 
cooperative  effort,  and  obtaining  some 
capital  and  guidance.  It  is  not  only 
money  that  they  need.  They  need  land 
reform  and  modern  agricultural  tech¬ 
niques,  because  the  farmer  who  does  not 
learn  modern  techniques  will  soon  lose 
his  land,  and  it  will  go  back  where  it 


came  from.  But  land  reform  is  needed, 
along  with  supervision  with  respect  to 
credit,  supported  by  the  development  of 
rural  cooperative  works.  I  have  seen  the 
program  in  operation.  I  went  into  cer¬ 
tain  countries  in  Latin  America  a  while 
ago,  and  attended  cooperative  meetings. 
I  visited  with  those  who  are  operating 
and  managing  the  cooperatives. 

In  Panama,  for  example,  people  who 
were  impoverished,  starving,  were  en¬ 
abled,  through  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment,  through  AID  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  to  buy  some  fishing  equipment, 
a  fishing  boat,  and  a  refrigerator  boat, 
and  were  able  to  establish  a  cooperative. 
Not  only  did  they  do  much  better,  but 
they  were  beginning  to  be  able  to  provide 
for  schools,  roads,  and  so  forth.  We 
have  concrete  evidence. 

The  trouble  is  we  do  not  hear  about 
the  good  things.  We  hear  about  some¬ 
body’s  mistakes.  Do  we  ever  hear  about 
safe  drivers?  No;  we  hear  about  those 
who  have  accidents.  Do  we  ever  hear 
about  people  who  conduct  good,  normal 
lives?  No ;  we  hear  only  about  those  who 
get  into  trouble.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  to  emphasize  the  negative,  when 
we  are  supposed  to  be  people  who  em¬ 
phasize  the  positive. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  I  point  out  that  I  do  not 
speak  of  this  area  on  the  basis  of  photo¬ 
graphic  observations  or  reading  about 
it.  I  have  been  in  all  the  countries  of 
Central  America  save  one.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  meet  with  the  officials  of 
the  government,  with  the  heads  of  trade 
unions,  with  agricultural  people,  and 
with  school  heads.  I  have  visited  schools 
and  rural  areas  and  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  I  have  visited  industrial  projects 
and  slum  areas.  I  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  addressing  the  Congress  of  El 
Salvadore  and  of  Mexico.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries,  I  have  sat  down  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry  and  labor.  Therefore, 
when  I  speak  of  th£  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  its  development  in  this  area,  I  do  so 
from  on-the-spot  observation  as  well  as 
study  of  the  records  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  there  is  one  chart  marked 
“Central  America:  Mobile  Health  Pro¬ 
gram.”  This  is  a  project  which  I  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  Senate  several  years  ago  at 
the  time  that  we  discussed  the  so-called 
White  Fleet.  I  urged,  instead  of  building 
large  hospitals  and  big  health  centers, 
which  were  stationary,  and  to  which  peo¬ 
ple  had  to  come  in  many  of  the  backward 
or  underdeveloped  or  poor  areas  of  the 
world,  that  we  equip  mobile  units  to  take 
medical  care  to  the  people,  that  we  uti¬ 
lize  our  technology  of  communication,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  there  were  roads.  I 
said  we  could  develop  a  kind  of  unit  that 
could  move  across  any  terrain,  to  bring 
modern  medicine  and  modern  health  care 
to  the  people. 

On  one  of  the  panels  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber,  labeled  “Before,”  there  is  an 
illustration  showing  the  need  for  preven¬ 
tive  health  and  sanitation  measures  in 
Central  America.  It  shows  the  kitchen 
in  a  rural  home.  Until  recently,  mod¬ 
ern  medicine  has  been  unknown  or  un¬ 
available  in  the  rural  villages  of  Central 
America.  The  annual  per  capita  income 
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has  averaged  less  than  $100  a  year,  and 
many  village  people  have  never  worked 
together  outside  their  families. 

There  is  another  panel  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  entitled  “After.” 

Today,  under  the  unique  Alliance  for 
Pi’ogress  program,  mobile  health  teams — • 
traveling  by  jeep,  boat,  and  mule — are 
introducing  modern  medicine  to  remote 
[Villages  of  six  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Drugs  and  medicine  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  people  in  600  villages  by  teams 
of  Central  American  doctors,  public 
health  nurses,  and  sanitarians.  Re¬ 
sources  of  AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
food  for  peace  have  joined  in  this  Alli¬ 
ance  program  to  help  villages  carry  out 
preventive  health  measures  and  build 
health  centers  and  other  community 
projects.  High-protein  food  for  peace 
commodities  are  also  being  distributed, 
and  team  nurses  are  teaching  mothers 
how  to  prepare  food  and  are  advising 
them  about  general  nutrition,  general 
sanitation,  and  personal  hygiene. 

I  have  seen  this  program  in  operation. 
Rather  than  hearing  the  distressing 
news  of  some  colonel  who  is  trying  to 
shoot  his  way  into  power,  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  the  American  people  could 
know  that  there  are  today  many  mobile 
health  units — jeeps,  trucks  and  hospitals 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  going  into  the 
back  country  with  doctors,  nurses,  and 
medical  technicians  to  carry  modern 
medical  care  and  preventive  medicines 
to  the  people. 

How  was  this  done?  Through  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress.  The  people  who  are 
doing  it  are  sacrificing  their  lives. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  how  many  people  in 
the  United  States,  who  are  living  so  com¬ 
fortably  in  air-conditioned  homes,  with 
good  sanitary  conditions  and  facilities, 
with  the  best  of  food  and  clothing  think 
of  the  many  sacrifices  that  some  em¬ 
ployees  of  this  Government  are  making, 
in  faraway  places  in  infected  areas  and 
infested  swamps. 

I  have  seen  it.  It  would  be  good  occa¬ 
sionally  to  give  a  little  credit  to  some  of 
those  who  are  literally  sacrificing  their 
lives.  I  know  of  Ambassadors  who  have 
lost  their  children  to  what  we  call  tropi¬ 
cal  diseases  as  they  were  serving  their 
country  in  faroff  places. 

I  know  of  people  in  the  AID  group  and 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  who  have 
suffered  terrible  sicknesses  as  they  sought 
to  help  others.  There  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  served  on  teams 
which  have  gone  to  faraway  places  and 
who  have  come  back  incapacitated  for  a 
while  because  they  gave  of  their  health 
and  of  their  time  to  help  others. 

This  program  has  involved  sacrifices; 
it  has  had  its  martyrs  and  its  heroes,  as 
well  as  its  bums.  I  wish  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  some  of  its  heroes. 

One  of  the  panels  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  is  entitled  “Bolivia — Com¬ 
munity  Water  Supply  System.”  That 
panel  shows  the  situation  before  a 
change  was  made.  The  panel  entitled 
“Before”  shows  a  Bolivian  youngster  in 
the  village  of  El  Paso  filling  his  water 
jug  from  the  community’s  only  water 
supply' — an  open  canal  contaminated  by 
human  and  animal  waste. 


Then  there  is  the  “After”  panel.  It  is 
1  year  later,  and  residents  of  El  Paso 
have  a  potable  water  supply  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  stone-covered  water  channel 
and  a  filtering  system  which  is  protected 
from  exterior  contamination.  The  sys¬ 
tem  includes  concrete -covered  storage 
tanks  and  more  than  3,000  meters  of 
galvanized  pipe.  Although  the  project 
was  financed  by  AID  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,  the  907  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  El  Paso  contributed  approxi¬ 
mately  $400,  plus  material  and  labor.  To 
encourage  this,  and  similar  self-help 
projects,  the  U.S.  AID  mission  in 
Bolivia  has  provided  $270,000  to  finance 
community  water  programs  that  will 
provide  safer  water  to  85  percent  of  the 
urban  population,  as  well  as  to  500  rural 
villages,  within  5  years.  The  project  is 
also  planned  to  stimulate  development  of 
a  national  water  supply  authority  and 
other  local  organizations  for  administra¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  these  new  water 
supply  systems. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  we 
could  do  which  would  contribute  more 
to  the  happiness  and  health  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  potable  supply  of  sani¬ 
tary  water  in  countries  of  Latin  America, 
Asia,  or  Africa. 

The  amount  of  money  that  we  put  into 
this  project  is  $270,000.  It  will  finance 
community  water  programs  to  serve  85 
percent  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
whole  country. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  it 
costs  to  fire  one  Polaris  missile  on  a  test 
flight.  I  venture  to  say  that  it  costs  more 
than  $270,000.  I  read  the  other  day  that 
we  had  fired  another  Polaris  missile  off 
the  coast  of  Florida  for  a  distance  of 
approximately  2,300  miles.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  missile  worked.  I  know  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 
However,  I  think  it  is  about  time  to  com¬ 
pare  costs  in  the  area  of  missiles  as  well 
as  costs  in  the  area  of  civilian  under¬ 
takings. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  have  been 
more  missiles  that  did  not  go  off  than 
there  have  been  Alliance  for  Progress 
programs  that  did  not  work.  I  am  sure 
of  it.  There  have  been  more  mistakes  in 
the  construction  of  modern  military 
weapons,  which  had  to  be  revised,  or 
taken  back,  as  it  is  said,  for  readjust¬ 
ment  or  modifications,  than  there  have 
been  projects  relating  to  the  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  welfare  and  the  productivity 
of  people  under  the  aid  program. 

Yet  for  some  peculiar  reason  we  hear 
little  about  the  failures  that  we  encoun¬ 
ter  in  the  space  program  or  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  program.  I  do  not  mean  to  down¬ 
grade  the  importance  of  these  programs. 
They  are  important.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  cannot  have  scientific  re¬ 
search  without  failures.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  conduct  a  program,  in  an 
area  of  instability  and  poverty  and  mis¬ 
ery,  without  having  failures.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  conduct  a  modern  cor¬ 
poration  without  having  failures. 

During  the  past  weekend  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  talk  with  a  very  important  busi¬ 
ness  executive.  He  told  me  what  the 
difference  was  between  public  service  and 
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private  service.  The  difference  is  pri¬ 
marily,  he  said,  that  if  a  person  is  the 
head  of  a  big  corporation  he  is  given 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  corporation.  The  measure¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  whether 
he  made  more  money  than  he  lost. 

This  executive  said  to  me,  “They  don’t 
come  and  say  to  you,  ‘You  bought  too 
many  thumbtacks,’  or  ‘Your  advertising 
program  on  this  particular  item  did  not 
work.’  What  is  most  important  is  the 
result.” 

Mr.  President,  there  is  hardly  an  auto¬ 
mobile  produced  on  an  assembly  line  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  not  an 
occasional  car  that  must  be  turned  back. 
A  few  of  the  first  automobiles  produced 
of  a  particular  line,  even  in  the  most 
experienced  companies,  are  what  are 
called  lemons. 

However,  the  president  of  General 
Motors  is  not  fired  because  every  car  that 
came  off  the  line  is  not  perfect.  What 
the  corporation  looks  for  is  the  profit 
statement  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the 
profit  statement  shows  some  positive  re¬ 
sults,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  man 
who  was  responsible  for  that  achieve¬ 
ment  will  be  rewarded  and  praised. 

I  am  only  asking  that  we  take  a  good 
look  at  the  assets  and  liabilities,  at  the 
debits  and  the  credits.  If  the  assets  at 
the  end  of  a  particular  period  of  time  add 
up  to  a  little  more  than  the  liabilities,  if 
the  credits  are  a  little  better  than  the 
debits,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  say 
that  there  has  been  progress  and  some 
success. 

One  of  the  benefits  that  are  shown 
relates  to  Colombia.  It  is  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  housing  in  the  city  of  Ciudad 
Techo.  One  of  the  panels  shows  the 
scene  before  the  program  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  It  shows  a  two-room,  ramshackle 
structure  that  served  as  the  home  for 
Campo  Elias  Bernal,  his  wife,  and  their 
six  childi’en.  Due  to  poor  eyesight  and 
illness,  Sr.  Bei-nal  is  unemployed.  The 
family’s  entire  income  amounts  to  only 
$1  a  day  that  the  father  earns  through 
odd  jobs. 

Another  panel  shows  the  new  home  at 
Ciudad  Techo  to  which  the  Bernal  fam¬ 
ily  will  soon  move.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
vast  Alliance  for  Progress  housing  proj¬ 
ect  outside  Bogota.  They  and  27  other 
families  are  now  building  their  houses 
through  a  system  of  self-help.  The  total 
price  of  the  home  is  $630,  which  will  be 
financed  over  a  15 -year  period.  The 
Ciudad  Techo  housing  project  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Lleras  Camargo  on  December 
17,  1961.  Construction  began  in  January 
1962,  and  will  be  substantially  completed 
during  July  1963.  The  total  anticipated 
population  of  Ciudad  Techo  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  90,000  people.  The  project 
is  being  assisted  with  an  AID  grant  of 
half  a  million  dollars  and  an  AID  loan  of 
$12  million,  which  is  repayable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  a  home  that  is  satisfactory, 
comfortable,  and  sanitary;  a  home  that 
will  provide  adequate  shelter  for  a  family 
consisting  of  the  husband,  wife,  and  6 
children,  for  the  price  of  $630.  So  such 
housing  can  be  pi-ovided.  I  have  seen 
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these  homes.  While  they  do  not  compare 
with  what  we  call  housing  in  the  United 
States,  they  have  some  highly  creditable 
features.  They  are  clean.  They  are 
warm.  They  are  ventilated.  They  are 
spacious.  They  have  running  water. 
They  have  electricity.  They  provide  a 
modicum  of  comfortable  housing.  This 
has  been  done  through  the  AID  program 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  education  and 
community  development  in  Honduras. 
Honduras  is  a  country  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  rather  backward  in  its  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  Its  progress  has 
been  slow.  Recently  it  was  the  victim  of 
a  military  coup,  one  that  Members  of 
this  body  deplored.  We  wanted  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  responsible,  effective 
action  to  bring  about  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  once  again  and  to  deny  the 
junta  any  of  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

One  of  the  panels  shows  the  little 
Honduran  village  of  Palo  Pintado,  which 
until  recently  was  a  community  steeped 
in  old-country  traditions.  Housing  con¬ 
sisted  of  minimal  shelter  without  light, 
water,  or  toilet  facilities;  agriculture  was 
on  a  subsistance  level;  small  handicraft 
industries  were  incredibly  primitive  and 
education  consisted  of  only  two  grades 
taught  by  one  unqualified  teacher  in  a 
single,  dimly  lit,  and  poorly  furnished 
room. 

The  next  panel  shows  what  happened 
after  the  program  was  underway.  The 
change  in  the  village  of  Palo  Pintado  is 
represented  by  this  new  Alliance  for 
Progress  school  constructed  jointly  by 
the  Education  Cooperative  Service  and 
the  citizens  of  Palo  Pintado  with  support 
from  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Honduras.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  AID,  a  home  demonstration  cen¬ 
ter  has  been  established  which  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  improvements  to  the 
village.  Among  them:  Furniture  has 
been  built  for  50  percent  of  the  homes, 
outdoor  toilets  for  30  percent;  90  percent 
now  have  smokeless  stoves;  80  percent 
have  been  improved  with  lime  paint;  and 
nearly  all  have  replaced  loose  dirt  floors 
with  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  sand  that 
is  pounded  into  a  hard,  dustless  surface. 

These  improvements  may  not  sound 
like  much  to  people  in  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  substantial  improvements 
for  those  people  who  have  lived  with  so 
much  less.  I  observed  the  construction 
of  schools  in  Honduras.  I  saw  people  in 
the  rural  countryside  building  desks  and 
chairs  and  all  the  other  facilities  inside 
the  schools.  I  watched  women  from 
rural  families  gather  the  rock  that  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  schools. 
With  a  little  outlay  of  cash,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  with 
some  technical  assistance  provided  by 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  schools  were 
established — not  one,  but  hundreds. 
They  were  established  through  the  work 
of  rural  labor.  The  families  gathered 
the  rock  and  the  stone  for  the  walls. 
The  sons  and  fathers  built  the  desks, 
tables,  and  chairs.  They  were  engaged 
in  a  self-help  program,  with  just  a  little 
cooperation  from  the  U.S.  Government 
and  our  AID  mission. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  encouraging 
sights;  they  need  our  continued  support. 


Mr.  President,  these  are  but  six  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  bettering  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
facilities  and  communities  in  Latin 
America.  These  are  not  dry  statistics, 
but  graphic  illustrations  of  successful 
aid  to  human  beings. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  detail  here  the 
total  accomplishment  during  the  past  2 
years  in  the  individual  fields  of  land  re¬ 
form,  tax  reform,  private  enterprise, 
and  housing,  but  there  is  substantial 
accomplishment.  However,  I  believe  a 
summary  of  what  is  happening  in  these 
fields  should  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
the  following  appendixes : 

Appendix  1 :  Land  reform. 

Appendix  2:  Tax  reform. 

Appendix  3 :  Private  enterprise. 

Appendix  4 :  Housing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  present  additional  information 
later  this  week  on  recent  developments 
in  the  field  of  public  administration, 
education,  and  cooperatives. 

For  the  long-range  future  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  one  of  the  major  accomplishments 
of  the  past  2  years  has  been  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  change  in  attitude  within  the 
traditional  elite  groups  toward  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  social  and  economic  reform.  A 
few  years  ago  it  could  be  said  that  the 
difference  and  fatalism  of  the  ruling 
groups  of  Latin  America  was  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  remark  of  the  late  19th 
century  Chilean  President  Barros  Locco : 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  problems 
facing  society:  Those  which  get  solved  by 
themselves — and  those  which  defy  solution. 

Today  this  attitude  is  no  longer 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  ruling 
groups.  There  are  individuals  from  the 
traditionally  privileged  groups — the  pro¬ 
fessional  classes,  the  landowners,  the 
businessmen,  the  universities,  and  the 
church — who  are  beginning  to  take  the 
lead  in  championing  the  economic  and 
social  reconstruction  of  their  societies 
prescribed  by  the  Alliance  Charter.  If 
they  remain  exceptions  to  the  rule,  if 
they  are  far  too  few  in  number,  if  they 
are  a  half  century  late  in  asserting  their 
leadership,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  today 
that  an  increasing  number  are  joining 
the  representatives  of  the  rising  middle 
class  to  provide  the  leadership  that  will 
be  necessary  to  insure  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Alliance.  What  is  still  doubt¬ 
ful  is  whether  they  will  move  fast 
enough  and  with  the  desperate  sense  of 
urgency  that  the  situation  calls  for. 

It  is  here,  I  believe,  that  we  can  make 
a  real  contribution,  pointing  out  the 
urgency  which  exists  among  these  groups 
and  individuals,  and  moving  to  back  up 
the  reforms  which  have  been  temporar¬ 
ily,  at  least,  initiated,  but  which  are  just 
beginning  to  take  hold. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the 
Latin  American  scene  in  recent  years  is 
the  renaissance  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  a  new  awakening  on  the  part  of  the 
church  leaders  to  the  shocking  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  continent. 
Since  the  meeting  of  the  Latin  American 


hierarchy  at  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
in  Brazil  in  1956,  church  leaders  have 
begun  to  focus  attention  on  the  social 
injustice  perpetuated  by  the  traditional 
indifference  of  the  privileged  classes  to 
social  and  economic  problems. 

Today  in  Chile,  Panama,  Venezuela, 
northern  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Colom¬ 
bia,  members  of  the  hierarchy  are  push¬ 
ing  actively  the  reforms  stipulated  under 
the  Alliance  Charter.  Whereas  formerly 
the  active  espousal  of  progressive  social 
and  economic  policies  was  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  religious  orders  like  the  Mary- 
knoll  priests  or  to  isolated  pastors,  to¬ 
day  they  are  supported  by  occupants  of 
metropolitan  sees.  They  are  supported 
not  only  by  the  occupants  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  sees — archbishops  and  bish¬ 
ops — but  by  the  Vatican  itself.  This 
has  made  a  great  difference  in  the  role 
of  leadership  of  certain  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  called  at¬ 
tention  to  what  I  believe  is  the  great  eco¬ 
nomic  renaissance  in  the  Catholic 
church  in  many  parts  of  Latin  America, 
and  I  think  he  does  well  in  pointing  out 
that  it  is  bringing  a  great  deal  of  eco¬ 
nomic  benefit  to  the  masses  of  people 
in  Latin  America,  although  not  in  all 
places. 

The  Catholic  church  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for. 
Apparently  it  has  been  under  Spanish 
domination,  and  has  not  become  a  part 
of  the  economic  renaissance  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  church  in  Latin  America.  Its  op¬ 
position  to  the  establishment  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  well  known;  its  attempt  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Bosch  in  the  first 
place  is  well  known;  its  support  of  the 
junta  is  well  known.  But  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  not 
the  Catholic  church  in  many  other  parts 
of  Latin  America. 

At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  president  of  Peru,  there  was  an  in¬ 
augural  mass  on  the  preceding  Sunday; 
and  I  sat  there  and  listened  to  the  ser¬ 
mon  which  was  delivered  at  the  mass, 
and  heard  the  comment  of  delegate  af¬ 
ter  delegate  from  inaugural  delegations 
from  countries  around  the  world,  who 
said  that  that  political  sermon  was  clear 
notice  of  the  need  for  economic  reform 
in  Latin  America.  They  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  pleas  by  the  priest  who 
preached  the  sermon  for  greater  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  on 
an  equitable  basis,  and  for  land  reform, 
and  for  all  the  other  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  so  elo¬ 
quently  explained  today.  It  was  a  re¬ 
markable  sermon,  and  was  a  great  sym¬ 
bol  of  what  is  happening  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  faith  that 
dominates  there  and  of  the  good  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  which  in  my  judg- 
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ment  is  on  the  road  to  its  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

So  I  think  the  tribute  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  paid  to  the  segments 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  Latin  America 
that  can  be  said  to  be  parties  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  renaissance  is  most  deserved, 
and  I  wish  to  join  him  in  it. 

Last  of  all,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  America, 
I  wish  to  than  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  for  his  exposition  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program,  for  his  exposition  of  the 
obligations  which  we  and  the  other  19 
signers  of  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este 
undertook,  and  for  his  exposition  of  the 
acomplishments  which  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  has  already  achieved 
in  the  first  2  years.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  ardent  support  of  these  objectives 
and  in  my  ardent  support  of  a  sound 
program  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  well 
knows  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
really  was  born  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  when  the  now 
President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  We  spent 
the  appropriation  of  approximately 
$150,000  which  the  Senate  gave  our 
committee.  We  expended  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  in  the  form  of  contracts 
into  which  we  entered  with  universities, 
research  centers,  institutes,  foundations, 
and  recognized  scholars  on  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  will  recall  that  I  made  the  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  study  ought  to  be  made 
for  us,  as  authorized  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  we,  as  members  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  should  sit  as  jurors 
in  passing  valued  judgments  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  studies.  The  then  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  seconded  my  motion 
and  made  a  brief  and  effective  statement 
in  support  of  it.  The  motion  was 
adopted,  and  the  full  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  approved  the  motion;  and  we 
went  forward  with  the  study  for  which 
the  Senate  had  appropriated  the  funds. 
As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows, 
a  whole  series  of  research  treatises,  with 
recommendations  for  action  in  Latin 
America,  was  prepared  for  us;  those 
treatises  contained  the  recommendations 
which  subsequently  the  then  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  after  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  wrote  - 
into  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
They  are  just  as  sound  today  as  they 
were  when  our  committee  approved  them 
and  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  enunciated  them  and  initiated 
them  in  the  form  of  the  great  foreign 
policy  program  known  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

Although  I  am  highly  critical  of  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  I 
want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  become  a 
great  reality,  for  in  my  judgment  it  is 
the  answer  to  communism  in  Latin 
America,  and  we  have  a  clear  duty  to 
make  this  program  work.  That  is  why 
it  grieves  me  to  find  myself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  to  point  out  that  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program  has  so  many 
defects  in  it  that,  in  fulfilling  my  trust 
to  my  office,  I  must  oppose  the  pending 
bill  unless  it  is  modified. 


I  would  that  I  could  take  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  out  of  the  bill  and 
treat  it  as  a  separate  bill,  for  no  one 
could  be  a  more  ardent  advocate  of  it. 
But  if  I  have  to  take  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  along  with  all  the  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  the  pending  bill,  so  far  as 
my  vote  is  concerned,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  will  have  to  be  voted 
against — although  only  temporarily,  only 
as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  strategy 
in  the  Senate — for  not  only  do  I  favor 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  as  it 
has  developed  to  date,  but,  in  addition, 
I  would  strengthen  it,  and  I  would  vote 
for  funds  for  it  if  we  could  get  a  better 
guarantee  that  the  objectives  of  that 
program  will  be  accomplished. 

So,  regardless  of  whatever  differences 
may  develop  during  this  debate  between 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  my¬ 
self,  we  do  not  have  any  difference  as 
regards  our  objectives  in  connection  with 
the  great  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon;  and  I  think  it  proper 
and  most  appropriate  for  me  to  state 
that  the  administration  of  the  AID 
program  and  those  responsible  for  it 
would  be  well  advised  to  consult  most 
directly  and  intimately  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  on  the  matters  he 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
in  the  debate  yesterday.  Certainly  I 
am  not  here  to  argue  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  he  knows  that.  We 
have  the  same  objectives;  and  during  my 
remarks  today,  I  have  attempted  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  and 
to  point  out  how  important  it  is  that 
we  keep  them  foremost  in  mind,  and  not 
merely  be  satisfied  with  the  development 
of  housing  or  schools  or  public  works, 
but  also  concern  ourselves  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  political  liberty,  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  and  personal  liberty. 
These  are  the  big  objectives  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress;  and  it  will  be  my 
purpose,  if  I  can  serve  any  useful  purpose 
in  this  debate,  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  of  views.  I  think  that  can 
be  done;  I  do  not  think  we  are  very  far 
apart.  I  shall  not  discuss  that  point 
now;  but  I  say  most  respectfully  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon — 
that  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  try  to  find 
ways  and  means,  without  sacrificing  any 
principle,  to  bring  about  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  do 
by  means  of  the  bill,  and  to  write  that 
into  the  bill. 

No  bill  is  sacrosanct.  The  pending 
bill  can  be  amended,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
be  amended.  I  wish  to  see  it  state  the 
purposes  we  have  in  mind,  rather  than 
get  bogged  down  in  some  detail  which 
gets  us  off  the  track. 

We  can  and  will  get  to  the  proposals 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  of- 
ered  in  the  committee  and  spoken  about 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  know  that 
he  will  offer  amendments.  I  wish  to 
study  those  amendments.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  will  study 
them  with  a  friendly  attitude.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  after  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  discussed  them  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  our  committee,  with  members  of 
the  committee,  and  with  members  of  the 
administration  who  are  responsible  for 


conducting  the  program,  many  of  the 
differences  will  be  reconciled.  I  make 
that  prediction  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  because  we  ought  to  be  working  to¬ 
gether  on  the  program,  and  we  are  going 
to  work  together.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  program  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  or  the  other  parts  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  killed  or  substantially 
weakened  because  of  basic  differences 
over  a  particular  feature.  We  can  arrive 
at  some  proposals  that  will  alter  or  mod¬ 
ify  these  projects,  titles  or  provisions  of 
the  bill  without  doing  damage  to  the  ob¬ 
jective — in  fact,  enhancing  the  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  proceed,  and 
then  I  wish  to  yield  the  floor  because  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
deliver  a  fine  address.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  today,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  give  us  some  very  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Again  I  make  the  statement  that  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  my  own  are  alike. 
What  I  seek  to  do,  if  I  can  play  any  role 
at  all  in  the  discussion,  is  to  bring  us 
closer  together  and  see  if  we  cannot  save 
the  bill  and  make  it  a  real,  viable  in¬ 
strument  for  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy  on  a  constructive  basis 
that  will  substantiate  and  support  demo¬ 
cratic  and  constitutional  government, 
and  bring  the  effects  of  the  bill  down  to 
the  people.  I  am  sure  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  commenting  on 
the  attitude  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  in  reference  to  certain  devel¬ 
opments  in  Latin  America.  The  far¬ 
sighted  social  and  economic  philosophy 
of  Pope  John’s  recent  social  encyclicals 
“Mater  et  Magistra”  and  “Pacem  in 
Terris”  is  being  strongly  pushed  by  the 
Vatican.  These  are  great  encyclicals. 
They  have  great  importance  in  what  we 
are  seeking  to  accomplish  in  the  many 
underdeveloped  and  underprivileged  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Men  who  would  once 
be  “promoted”  to  mountain  parishes  for 
their  advanced  views  are  now  being  ap¬ 
pointed  bishops  and  cardinals.  Why? 
Because  there  is  a  renaissance  of  social 
progress  and  economic  progress  in  the 
church.  I  can  document  it. 

Probably  the  best  known  among  those 
bishops  and  cardinals  who  are  now  pro¬ 
viding  progressive  leadership  is  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Santiago,  Chile,  Raul  Cardinal 
Silva  Enriquez.  Cardinal  Silva’s  ad¬ 
vanced  social  views  are  well  expressed  in 
the  now  well-known  pastoral  letter  issued 
in  November  of  1962  by  the  Chilean 
bishops  on  “Social  Reform  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Good.” 

The  pastoral  letter  scathingly  crit¬ 
icized  existing  social  and  economic 
abuses,  deplored  the  inequality  in  distri¬ 
bution  of  incomes,  and  called  on  the 
Government  to  extend  and  speed  up  its 
reforms  and  its  social  welfare  program. 
Offering  its  own  example,  the  church  in 
Chile  is  now  redistributing  most  of  its 
own  lands  to  local  peasants. 

In  the  2  years  since  the  Alliance  was 
launched  there  have  therefore  been  sig¬ 
nificant  accomplishments — even  if  these 
accomplishments  only  make  a  dent  in 
solving  the  staggering  problems  of  the 
hemisphere.  We  have  begun  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance.  We  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  political  leadership 
and  viable  political  institutions  in 
achieving  the  aims  of  the  Alliance.  We 
have  witnessed  at  least  a  beginning  of 
interest  among  the  traditional  ruling 
classes  in  the  aims  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

We  have  even  learned  about  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Latin  America.  There  is  not 
any  one  real  Latin  America.  There  are 
many  countries  in  what  we  term  “Latin 
America.”  Each  country  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent.  Each  has  its  own  history.  Each 
has  its  own  traditions.  Each  country 
must  be  considered  independently.  Yet 
there  are  regions  that  have  some  com¬ 
mon  denominators.  One  of  the  great  ac¬ 
complishments  thus  far  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Common  Market  in  Central 
America — the  development  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Bank  for  the  financing  of 
regional  projects.  Regionalism  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  with  its  12  million  people, 
is  beginning  to  work.  Exports  have  in¬ 
creased;  the  standard  of  living  is  going 
up.  These  are  good  signs. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  assess 
briefly  some  problems  confronting  the 
Alliance  which  must  receive  our  immedi¬ 
ate  attention. 

First  of  all  we  must  translate  our  new 
understanding  of  the  cooperative  nature 
of  the  Alliance  into  the  formal  machinery 
which  administers  the  Alliance  programs. 
The  spurning  by  certain  nations  2  years 
ago  of  a  U.S.  suggestion  to  establish  a 
multilateral  system  for  making  Alliance 
decisions  contributed  heavily  toward  the 
development  of  the  present  bilateral  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  the  principal  decisions 
are  made  by  the  U.S.  Government.  For¬ 
mer  Colombian  President  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo’s  conclusion  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  “the  Alliance’s  greatest  error  in 
procedure”  would  appear  to  be  valid. 
Writing  in  the  current  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  states : 

Inter-American  organs  were  set  up  to  study 
and  prepare  plans  for  national  development, 
but  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  United  States 
initiative  not  only  to  find  the  way  in  which 
its  contribution  should  be  made  available, 
but  also  to  arrive  at  some  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  how  and  when  and  to  whom 
support  should  be  apportioned  for  carrying 
out  Alliance  plans.  The  result  was  to  create 
a  pattern  of  bilateral  operation  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  set  the  tone  of  the  discussions  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  each  separate 
Latin  American  nation  for  each  particular 
case;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  caused  an 
unending  series  of  misunderstandings,  re¬ 
sentments,  conflicts. 

Former  President  Lleras,  joined  by  for¬ 
mer  Brazilian  President  Kubitschek,  has 
now  proposed  that  the  multilateral  char-  . 
acter  of  the  Alliance — which  he  refers  to  * 
as  the  “original  character” — be  accom¬ 
plished  by  establishing  an  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  body  to  administer  the  Alliance.  The 
newly  formed  Inter -American  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee  may  be  the  body  which 
could  appropriately  be  entrusted  “with 
the  responsibility  of  scrutinizing  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  each  country,  including 
the  United  States,  fulfills  the  commit¬ 
ments  it  assumed  at  Punta  del  Este.” 

That  is  what  was  done  under  the 
Marshall  plan  when  in  Europe  there  was 


established  the  Office  of  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation,  so  that  the  proposals 
that  were  made  by  the  United  States 
would  also  have  to  be-  considered  in 
terms  of  their  effect  upon  the  totality 
of  Western  Europe  by  every  country 
represented  on  the  committee.  I  think 
we  need  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  to  make  the  Alliance  a  better 
instrument.  Although  I  am  in  no  way 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  procedure  to  be  adopted,  I  accept 
the  basic  premise  of  increasing  the  role 
of  the  Latin  nations  in  making  the  basic 
decisions  which  will  govern  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Alliance  in  the  hemisphere 
as  as  whole.  As  I  have  said,  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  participation  of  European 
governments  in  the  administering  of  the 
Marshall  plan  suggests  that  we  should 
not  fear  this  change  away  from  a  strictly 
bilateral  approach  and  toward  a  multi¬ 
lateral  system  in  administering  the 
Alliance. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  extending 
credit  for  agriculture  and  half  of  the 
countries  of  the  continent  have  received 
sizable  Alliance  loans  for  agricultural 
credit.  Cooperatives  are  being  formed 
in  some  areas.  Programs  are  underway 
to  open  up  new  areas  by  building  pene¬ 
tration  roads.  Land  distribution  under 
agrarian  reform  programs  is  proceeding 
in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Chile. 

The  importance  of  rural  development 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  I  have  em¬ 
phasized  it  here  today.  Over  half  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  continue  to 
spend  sizable  amounts  of  precious  for¬ 
eign  exchange  reserves  to  import  food  to 
feed  their  populations.  This  occurs  in 
countries  that  are  primarily  agricul¬ 
tural.  For  the  common  man  in  half 
of  Latin  America  the  key  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  the  near  future  is 
still  an  increase  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tivity.  In  this  field  the  United  States 
has  a  record  of  proved  performance.  We 
abound  in  technical  expertise  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  appears  to  be  our  ability  to  secure 
the  widespread  adoption  of  known  and 
proved  techniques. 

Another  reason  for  increasing  our  em¬ 
phasis  on  agrarian  reform  and  rural 
development  has  been  stated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lleras  Camargo : 

The  imbalanced  growth  of  population  in 
Latin  America  places  an  increasingly  heavy 
burden  on  cities. 

For  there  is  no  sort  of  economic  expan¬ 
sion,  however,  swift  or  successful,  that  can 
assimilate  both  the  rural  masses  who  cease 
to  live  by  agriculture  and  the  new  surplus 
hands,  whether  in  the  town  or  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  come  year  by  year  to  glut  the  labor 
market. 

To  the  extent  that  rural  moderniza¬ 
tion  slows  down  the  exodus  to  the  city, 
it  alleviates  the  problem  engendered  by 
rapid  population  growth. 

Thh  economic  development  of  the  rural 
sector  is  intimately  linked  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  industrial  sector,  for  indus¬ 
trialization  can  flourish  only  if  it  has 
available  progressively  widening  mar¬ 
kets.  The  purchasing  power  of  a  mod¬ 
ernized  rural  sector  is  of  great  potential 
stimulus. 


I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  criticisms 
that  the  Alliance  is  now  focusing  too 
much  attention  on  rural  areas  and  too 
little  on  “Latin  America’s  troubled 
cities.”  I  would  sustain  this  new  em¬ 
phasis  on  rural  development  and  in  many 
countries  increase  it.  I  am  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  we  attempt  to  reverse  the  long- 
range  secular  trend  toward  urbanization 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  modern 
technological  world.  Nor  am  I  suggest¬ 
ing  that  we  attempt  to  discourage  indus¬ 
trialization  and  encourage  concentration 
on  production  of  raw  materials  through 
a  predominantly  agricultural  economy. 
What  I  am  stressing,  however,  is  the 
need  to  improve  the  living  standards  in 
rural  areas  and  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity,  and  to  do  so  through  the 
application  of  modern  techniques. 

Indeed,  today  we  are  witnessing  one  of 
the  ironies  of  Marxist  determinism. 
Today  we  see  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  for  decades  assailed  the  United 
States  for  preventing  industrialization 
and  keeping  Latin  Amei’ican  economies 
confined  to  producing  raw  materials,  im¬ 
posing  upon  Cuba  a  modern  day  mer¬ 
cantile  system  in  which  Cuba  is  the  raw- 
material-producing  colony  for  Russia, 
and  the  captive  market  for  the  Soviet 
Union’s  manufactured  goods.  This  is 
20th  century  Soviet  colonialism. 

I  insist  that  the  Alliance  programs 
must  give  special  consideration  to  rural 
and  agricultural  development,  because  it 
is  necessary  that  someone  redress  the 
balance  which  events  have  tilted  heavily 
in  favor  of  urban  men,  and  financed  by 
urban-oriented  financial  institutions. 
The  whole  complex  of  international 
lending  institutions — the  World  Bank, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund,  private  banking 
houses — is  heavily  geared  toward  urban 
and  industrial  development. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  a  farmer  in  any 
one  of  them.  I  doubt  that  there  are 
many  people  in  these  institutions  who 
really  have  any  expertise  in  agricultural 
credit  and  agricultural  technical  im¬ 
provements. 

Most  of  these  institutions  do  not  find 
it  possible  to  channel  substantial  cap¬ 
ital  into  agricultural  programs.  And 
yet  the  basis  of  the  modern  agricultural 
revolution  which  we  have  experienced  in 
the  United  States,  is  heavy  capital  in¬ 
vestment,  plus  a  large  dose  of  scientific 
development  and  scientific  know-how. 
It  is  investment  in  machinery,  in  fertili¬ 
zer,  in  seeds,  in  scientific  research,  and 
in  technical  training.  According  to  Dr. 
Earl  Buty,  dean  of  agriculture  at  Purdue 
University,  agriculture  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  users  of  capital  in  the  United  States 
The  total  capital  assets  of  U.S.  farms 
in  1963  is  estimated  at  $214  billion. 
Agriculture  is  big  business  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  requires  great  expenditures  and 
investments.  In  a  study  of  Indiana 
farms,  the  total  capital  investment  per 
farm  was  $138,000,  averaging  out  to  an 
investment  of  over  $78,000  per  man. 
This  is  four  times  the  average  capital 
investment  per  industrial  worker  in  this 
country. 

If  agricultural  and  rural  development 
are  to  flourish  in  Latin  America,  large 
amounts  of  capital  will  be  required. 
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I  was  pleased  to  see  George  Woods,  the 
new  President  of  the  World  Bank,  em¬ 
phasize  this  fact  the  other  day,  when  he 
stated  that  the  World  Bank  had  been 
derelict  in  agricultural  financing  and 
agricultural  credit.  I  hope  that  the 
statement  of  the  new  President  of  the 
World  Bank  means  that  the  internation¬ 
al  financial  institutions  which  have  such 
an  important  role  to  play  in  Latin 
America  will  give  increased  emphasis  to 
the  agricultural  credit  and  capital  needs 
of  that  area.  In  the  absence  of  other 
sources,  the  Alliance  agencies  such  as 
AID  and  the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  must  be  principal  sources  for 
this  agricultural  capital. 

But  once  again  it  is  not  only  the  eco¬ 
nomic  consequences  of  rural  under¬ 
development  that  are  of  importance. 
The  glaring  gap  between  booming  in¬ 
dustrial  urban  regions  and  primitive 
rural  areas  is  social  and  political  dyna¬ 
mite. 

I  remind  Senators  of  the  fact  that  in 
Moscow,  in  1952,  when  Stalin  was  still 
alive,  the  international  Communist 
movement  in  its  party  congress  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  laid  down  the  proposition  that  com¬ 
munism  on  the  international  front  would 
exert  its  main  effort  in  the  rural  areas 
of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa — but 
primarily  Latin  America.  Even  with  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  de- 
Stalinization  period,  that  objective  has 
never  been  renounced.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  all  the  evidence  anyone  would 
ever  need  that  the  major  push  of  the 
Communist  movement  today  is  in  rural 
Latin  America.  Yet  our  Government  and 
the  international  lending  institutions  are 
so  completely  addicted  to  industrializa¬ 
tion  and  urbanization  that  the  rural 
areas  have  been  neglected  far  too  much. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
Venezuela  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Betancourt  has  emphasized  rural 
areas;  has  divided  the  land  so  as  to  cre¬ 
ate  approximately  30,000  small  holdings, 
and,  as  I  understand,  has  also  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  housing  program  for 
rural  areas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  President  Betan¬ 
court  is  one  of  the  great  democratic 
leaders  in  Latin  America  who  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  the  rural  area 
in  the  government’s  endeavors.  He  was 
elected  with  the  massive  support  of  the 
peasants,  which  offset  his  defeat  in  the 
city  of  Caracas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  he  has  done  this 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  much  so.  I 
emphasize  the  importance  of  local  lead¬ 
ership  and  national  leadership.  There 
is  a  need  for  our  own  Government’s 
agencies  to  place  emphasis  on  rural  de¬ 
velopment,  cooperative  development, 
rural  credit  and  the  technological  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  modern  agricul¬ 
ture. 

We  are  rapidly  learning  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  most  susceptible  to  violent  revo¬ 
lution  is  the  existence  of  vast  differences 


in  the  level  of  development,  income,  and 
growth  within  a  country.  To  the  op¬ 
pressed  peasant  of  northeast  Brazil,  the 
dazzling  splendor  of  Sao  Paulo  is  more 
of  an  incitement  to  revolution  than  the 
faraway  places  of  the  rich  United  States. 
Political  and  social  stability  demands 
that  the  gap  between  rich  regions  and 
poor  regions  be  narrowed. 

The  growth  of  stable  political  and  so¬ 
cial  institutions  requires  that  the  bulk 
of  citizens  be  integrated  into  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  life  of  society.  Today,  in 
most  Latin  American  countries,  the  mass 
of  rural  people  remain  utterly  cut  off 
from  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 
Political  democracy  is  the  province  of 
the  few.  It  is  not  valued  by  the  many 
who  are  hungry,  impoverished  and  illit¬ 
erate.  Indeed,  it  is  often  viewed  as  a 
luxury  for  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many. 

If  political  democracy  is  to  survive  and 
to  flourish  in  Latin  America  it  must  be 
proven  that  the  neglected  masses  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  which  we  associte  with 
it.  This  presupposes  a  decent  standard 
of  living,  of  education  and  of  health  as 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  active  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  political  processes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Rural  development  and  modern¬ 
ization  is,  therefore,  a  requirement  in 
the  path  to  the  goal  of  first-class  citi¬ 
zenship  for  all. 

In  discussing  priorities  for  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
clude  at  least  a  brief  reference  to  the 
role  which  private  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions  must  play.  As  many  Senators 
know,  I  have  long  been  a  stanch  ad¬ 
vocate  of  emphasizing  the  people-to- 
people  approach  to  foreign  aid,  of  chan¬ 
neling  aid  through  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  In 
Latin  America  there  is  a  vast  array  of 
voluntary  groups  made  up  of  both  local 
and  U.S.  citizens.  These  agencies  are 
often  closer  to  the  people  at  the  grass¬ 
roots  level  than  those  in  official  govern¬ 
mental  positions. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  work  of 
voluntary  agencies  in  Latin  America  is 
receiving  more  attention  from  Alliance 
for  Progress  officials.  I  am  happy  to 
note  a  definite  change  in  the  attitude  of 
Alliance  officials  in  the  past  year  toward 
voluntary  associations.  I  believe  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  change 
in  attitude  within  the  U.S.  Government 
should  go  to  the  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Mr.  Teodore  Mos- 
coso.  Today,  there  is  a  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  role  that  voluntary  groups 
can  perform,  not  only  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  also  in  foster¬ 
ing  needed  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment,  and  in  introducing  the  political 
skills  necessary  for  a  functioning  demo¬ 
cratic  government. 

The  important  role  played  by  volun¬ 
tary  associations  of  all  types  in  promot¬ 
ing  economic  progress  is  also  reflected  in 
their  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
stable  political  institutions.  This  point 
is  too  often  overlooked.  If  the  masses  of 
Latin  America,  who  have  for  decades 
remained  outside  the  political  process, 
are  to  be  capable  of  achieving  and  of 
exercising  the  rights  of  citizenship,  they 


must  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  for  participation  in  the  po¬ 
litical  process.  These  skills,  and  this 
knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  in  an 
atomized  society.  It  is  the  atomized  so¬ 
ciety  that  is  easy  prey  for  totalitarian 
government.  In  one  of  the  best  capsule 
definitions  of  “totalitarian  government,” 
Hannah  Arendt  once  defined  it  as  the 
elimination  of  all  subgroups  between  the 
individual  and  the  state.  Tocqueville 
remarked  over  a  century  ago  on  the 
many  private  voluntary  organizations 
in  the  United  States  which  provide  the 
training  ground,  the  school  for  acquir¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  and  experience  which 
are  necessary  for  political  participation. 
Such  elementary  things  as  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  meeting,  run  an  election,  con¬ 
duct  a  debate,  or  decide  a  dispute  issue 
are  learned  primarily  in  private  groups 
and  associations.  Once  having  been 
learned  there,  they  can  be  easily  applied 
to  participation  in  local.  State,  and  Na¬ 
tional  political  life.  Voluntary  associa¬ 
tions  therefore  have  a  vital  role  to  play 
in  accomplishing  both  the  political  and 
the  economic  aims  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

One  final  point  on  what  needs  to  be 
done.  I  have  often  said  that  if  our  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Alliance  is  to  be  effective, 
there  must  be  strong  programs  in  all  im¬ 
portant  fields.  We  cannot  be  concerned 
only  with  our  economic  aid,  but  similarly 
with  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  the 
political,  informational,  military,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  cultural  fields.  There  are 
times  when  an  educational  exchange 
program  is  more  important  than  a  new 
road. 

In  the  response  which  we  received  from 
Latin  Americans  on  the  report  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  we  find  this  view 
corroborated. 

One  section  in  the  report  which  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
Latin  Americans  is  the  part  in  which  we 
refer  to  the  continued  Marxist  influence 
among  Mexico’s  elite,  particularly  in  the 
National  University  of  Mexico.  It  con¬ 
cludes  : 

The  continued  Marxist  grip  on  the  minds 
of  Mexican  university  ideological  basis  of 
communism  is  its  principal  attraction  for 
educated  groups,  not  its  economic  critique. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  communism  cap¬ 
tures  the  university  before  the  slum. 

This  is  one  more  reason  why  more  empha¬ 
sis  must  be  placed  on  education,  on  propa¬ 
ganda,  on  exposing  both  the  elite  groups  and 
the  public  at  large  to  liberal  democratic  ideas 
and  institutions. 

That  is  why  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch,  must  increase  its 
attention  to  our  programs  for  Latin 
America  in  the  educational  and  informa¬ 
tional  fields.  This  means  giving  stronger 
support  to  our  USIA,  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  cultural-educational  exchange  pro¬ 
grams,  and,  of  equal  importance, 
stronger  support  to  the  many  valuable 
nongovernment  programs  in  these  fields. 

The  success  of  the  Alliance,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Latin  American  nations  in 
mobilizing  their  own  resources  will  de¬ 
pend  in  great  part  on  their  ability  to 
avoid  embroilment  in  costly  military  pro¬ 
grams  that  contribute  nothing  to  their 
security.  Some  program  of  limiting  mili- 
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tary  expenditures,  of  achieving  arms  con¬ 
trol,  is  essential. 

Our  Government  should  encourage  the 
Latin  American  nations  to  make  an  arms 
control  agreement  as  broad  as  possible 
so  as  to  limit  the  large  amount  of  funds 
which  are  so  often  wastefully  devoted  to 
armaments.  The  current  situation  in 
which  the  small  countries  compete  for 
military  forces  which  are  too  large  for 
their  immediate  needs,  and  far  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  be  maintained  without  outside 
assistance,  is  deplorable  and  unaccept¬ 
able. 

The  whole  matter  of  arms  assistance 
to  Latin  America  requires  immediate 
scrutiny.  And  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
United  States  alone  to  take  this  initia¬ 
tive.  It  must  be  done  in  the  OAS,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  were  to  deny  certain  coun¬ 
tries  military  assistance — and  I  think  we 
should — they  could  get  it  someplace  else. 
We  must  arrive  at  some  kind  of  a  hemi¬ 
spheric  agreement  on  this  matter,  and 
quickly,  for  I  am  here  to  say  that  we  will 
weaken  and  possibly  cause  the  failure  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  all  that  the 
Alliance  means  unless  something  is  done 
to  implement  an  effective  arms  control 
agreement  in  this  area. 

This  is  where  we  can  provide  leader¬ 
ship.  Instead  of  pouring  money  into 
arms — over  $50  million — we  should  diplo¬ 
matically  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  com¬ 
plete  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  can  provide  the  shield  of  protection 
those  countries  will  need  from  outside 
forces.  That  these  countries  will  expend 
their  limited  capital  resources  upon  arm¬ 
aments  is  deplorable.  It  means  they  will 
not  be  able  to  use  that  money  for  the 
essentials  of  health,  education,  housing, 
agriculture,  and  industry,  which  is  the 
only  way  they  can  possibly  save  them¬ 
selves  from  being  destroyed  by  a  dicta¬ 
torial  power. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  very  heartily  ap¬ 
prove  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  saying.  I  do  not  quite 
follow  him  when  he  says  that  if  we  with¬ 
draw  military  aid  from  some  countries, 
they  will  get  it  somewhere  else.  - 1  think 
if  we  learn  that  in  countries,  where  mil¬ 
lions  of  poor,  sick,  undernourished,  half- 
starving  people  live,  their  rulers  are 
spending  the  limited  funds  available  on 
armaments,  we  should  stop  sending  them 
our  dollars.  I  think  we  should  not  only 
cut  out  military  aid,  but  should  Insist 
that  they  do  not  arm  themselves  and 
spend  their  money  on  arms  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  defense,  but  which, 
as  experience  has  shown,  are  used  to 
overthrow  duly  elected  governments.  We 
should  insist  that  they  stop  this  non¬ 
sense  and  spend  the  money  in  helping 
their  people.  That  is  the  objective  and 
purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  it  needed  to 
be  done  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  There  may  be  a  coun¬ 
try  like  Costa  Rica,  which  has  no  mili¬ 
tary  organization - 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  Costa  Rica  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  praise  for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  deserves  high 
praise.  There  may  be  another  country 


that  does  not  have  any  and  does  not 
spend  money  on  military  assistance.  But 
if  a  third  country,  a  border  country, 
starts  piling  up  arms,  and  there  is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  enmity  between  it  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  other  countries  become  con¬ 
cerned.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  is  essentially  wasteful. 
That  is  the  first  point. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Second,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  that  kind  of  program,  we  ought 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  to  have  an  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agreement 
among  the  Latin  American  countries.  I 
believe  that  is  the  answer.  That  initia¬ 
tive  has  not  been  taken.  The  reason  I 
mention  it  today  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  spoken.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  a  major  issue  of  it. 
I  joined  in  the  effort  to  reduce  military 
assistance  to  Latin  American  countries. 
Much  of  it  is  a  sheer  waste.  It  does  not 
help  those  countries  at  all,  but  merely 
promotes  regional  animosity. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  worse  than 
waste.  It  is  not  only  a  waste  of  money 
that  should  go  into  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  but  it  leads  to  overthrow  of  the 
few  democratically-elected  regimes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  is  one  prob¬ 
lem  the  Senator  will  have  to  face  in  pro¬ 
posing  action  by  the  members  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States.  It  may 
be  very  difficult  to  get  junta-controlled 
countries  to  enter  into  agreements  like 
that.  Those  governments  maintain 
themselves  in  power  because  they  have 
big  supplies  of  arms  mostly  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  Those  countries 
have  regimes  in  power  that  resulted  from 
overthrow  of  civilian  governments,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  join  in  such  an 
agreement  in  OAS.  What  can  be  done 
when  a  majority  of  the  countries  in  OAS 
do  not  join  in  such  agreements? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  we  should 
deny  juntas  this  assistance. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  could  not  agree 
more  completely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  if  we  cannot 
get  full  agreement  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  we  can  apply 
selectivity  in  the  elimination  or  with¬ 
drawal  of  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  that  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  These  are  little 
guidelines  for  those  who  administer  the 
program. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks,  and  then 
try  to  answer  questions  that  may  be 
asked. 

If  the  Latin  nations  mobilize  the  re¬ 
sources  needed  to  push  ahead  in  imple¬ 
menting  alliance  social  and  economic 
programs,  they  will  not  be  able  to  indulge 
in  the  unnecessary  and  nefarious  luxury 
of  missiles,  hydrogen  bombs,  and  nuclear 
or  any  other  kind  of  submarines.  If  they 
should  decide  to  indulge,  for  example,  in 
the  fallacy  of  competing  for  nuclear 
weapons,  they  will  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  welfare  of  their  people.  Today  all  the 
time  and  money  and  effort  of  the  Latin 


American  nations  are  required  to  met 
the  first  challenge — the  challenge  of 
social  revolution.  Today  the  Latin 
American  nations  must  decide  whether 
they  will  follow  peaceful  revolution  lead¬ 
ing  to  progress,  or  violent  revolution 
leading  to  tyranny.  Today  they  still 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  choice. 
Tomorrow  they  may  not. 

The  choice  between  peaceful  revolu¬ 
tion  leading  to  progress  and  violent  revo¬ 
lution  leading  to  tyranny  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  is  also  a  choice  for  the  Untied  States. 
Our  commitments  under  the  Alliance, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors,  must  be  honored.  Nothing  is 
more  harmful  to  our  prestige,  to  our  na¬ 
tional  image,  and  to  our  foreign  policy 
interests  than  the  appearance  of  re¬ 
neging  on  commitments  made.  The  re¬ 
cent  action  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  drastically  reducing  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds  requested  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  interpreted  in  every  Latin 
American  country  as  precisely  that. 
Most  of  the  major  Latin  American  news¬ 
papers,  including  those  most  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  did  not  fail  to  note 
that  the  House  figure  approved  for  the 
entire  Latin  American  continent  was 
only  slightly  above  the  total  Soviet  aid  to 
Cuba  alone. 

I  want  that  statement  to  “soak  in.” 
The  amount  that  was  approved  by  that 
one  part  of  Congress  for  the  entire  Latin 
American  continent  was  only  slightly 
above  the  total  amount  of  Soviet  aid  to 
one  country  alone,  Cuba.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senate  will  concur  in  such  a 
sharp  reduction.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  will  join  in  reneging  on  our  com¬ 
mitment.  I  am  confident  the  Senate  will 
do  its  duty  to  honor  in  full  the  United 
States  commitment  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

With  this  firm  support  of  the  United 
States,  the  Latin  American  nations  can 
meet  the  internal  challenge  of  social 
revolution.  With  the  close  and  con¬ 
sistent  cooperation  between  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  this  hemisphere,  north  and  south, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  can  succeed, 
and  I  believe  it  will  succeed. 

I  join  in  commending  those  who  have 
contributed  such  great  efforts  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Alliance,  and  urge  that  they 
look  upon  this  discussion  of  the  Alliance, 
its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses,  as  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  friendly  attitude  of  seeking 
to  improve  the  program,  and  not  in  any 
way  to  weaken  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
delivered  a  great  speech.  We  all  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  in 
the  Nation.  This  exposition  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  has  been  badly 
needed,  for  many  reasons,  particularly 
because  it  is  positive  and  constructive, 
and  because  it  points  out  the  many  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  particularly  appreciated  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  self-help,  on  direct  assistance 
to  individual  persons  in  Latin  America, 
assistance  to  the  poor  people,  the 
campesinos,  the  workers  who  need  the 
assistance.  I  also  appreciated  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  emphasis  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church’s  contribution,  which  has 
changed  so  dramatically  recently,  and 
which  is  so  constructive  and  useful;  also 
the  emphasis  on  rural  areas  in  a  de¬ 
veloping  country,  because  that  is  where 
most  of  the  people  live,  and  that  is  where 
standards  must  be  improved  and  where 
we  can  make  a  contribution,  particularly 
in  contrast  with  the  great  failures  of 
agriculture  that  the  Communists  have 
had. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  majority  whip,  about 
the  real  crux  of  the  situation.  I  believe 
that  virtually  all  Senators  approve  of 
some  degree  of  foreign  aid.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much.  It  is  a  question  of 
how  much  we  can  afford. 

The  House,  as  I  understand,  has  set 
foi'th  in  its  report,  at  page  131,  a  total 
of  over  $1  billion  of  estimated  unex¬ 
pended  balances  as  of  June  30,  1963. 
This  includes  $79  million  for  Argentina, 
$137  million  for  Brazil,  $81  million  for 
Chile,  $75  million  for  Colombia,  $46  mil¬ 
lion  for  Peru,  $48  million  for  Venezuela, 
and  a  great  deal  of  money  for  many 
other  countries.  v 

Is  it  true  that  these  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  are  committed  or  obligated  in 
large  part? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  that  the  expla¬ 
nation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  many  of  the  un¬ 
expended  balances  have  not  been  dis¬ 
pensed  or  actually  expended  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  projects  is  that,  first,  there 
may  be  a  matter  of  local  cooperation 
which  does  not  meet  our  standards,  or 
the  planning  has  not  been  fully  com¬ 
pleted.  I  do  not  want  to  misinform  the 
Senator,  but  I  believe  the  unexpended 
balances  are  obligated.  I  should  like  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Holt,  the  staff  director 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  knows  as  much  about  Latin 
America  as  anyone,  so  that  I  may  give 
an  accurate  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  total  nonobligated  funds  up  to 
June  30,  1963,  for  he  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  were  $90.8  million.  That  is  the 
amount  that  is  not  obligated  or  put  out 
on  projects,  the  amount  which  has  not 
gone  through  the  tedious  and  sometimes 
very  slow  and  laborious  process  at  the 
AID  administration  level. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So,  in  effect,  90 
percent  of  the  overall  $1  billion  has  been 
obligated  and  committed,  and  it  is  now 
a  matter  of  handling  it  in  a  cautious 
and  prudent  and  careful  way? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  privately  expressed  some  con¬ 
cern  to  AID  officials  about  this  amount 
of  unexpended  funds.  I  was  told  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that  they  were  not 
spent  was  that  we  were  insisting  upon 
certain  guarantees  in  the  spending  of 
the  funds. 

We  have  had  some  experience,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  with  situations  in  which 
some  of  the  so-called  change  was  lost  on 
its  way  to  the  program.  We  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  that  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  House  pro¬ 
vided  $450  million  for  the  Alliance  for 


Progress,  plus  $200  million  under  other 
laws  for  Latin  American  aid,  and  the 
Senate  committee  would  provide  $650 
million  plus  $175  million.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  committee  is  about  $175  mil¬ 
lion  above  the  House. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  $650  million  figure  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  may  be  a 
good  answer,  but  what  concerns  me  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  asking  for  this  large 
amount  even  though  up  to  1960  the  total 
aid  to  Latin  America,  although  it  fluctu¬ 
ated,  averaged  about  $300  million  or  $400 
million.  Now  it  is  nearly  three  times 
that  amount. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  certain 
unexpended  balances,  and  we  have 
trouble  finding  projects  which  we  feel 
are  sound  and  on  which  the  funds  can 
be  expended.  I  wonder  on  what  basis 
the  Senator  would  justify  going  $175 
million  above  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  the  pro¬ 
grams  in  Latin  America  up  to  1960  were 
very  minor.  There  were  primarily  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs,  and  most  of 
them  were  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
They  were  programs  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  they  were  very  limited.  It 
is  tragic  that  we  did  not  do  much  more. 
We  waited  too  long.  The  infection  has 
set  in,  and  now  a  heavier  dose  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  required. 

Since  1960  we  have  started  to  take  a 
new  interest  in  Latin  America.  The 
Senator  may  remember  that  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower  went  to  Latin  America  at 
that  time.  Then  there  was  the  Bogota 
Conference ;  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  were  somewhat 
outlined  in  the  1960  period. 

In  1961  we  authorized  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds  and  really  got  down  to 
the  business  of  establishing  the  organi- 
lish  planning  agencies  and  develop  proj¬ 
ect  plans  on  a  countrywide  basis.  We 
established  standards  for  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  grants  and  loans.  Therefore,  I 
believe  it  can  be  quite  factually  stated 
that  until  1962  we  did  not  really  have 
much  of  a  program  in  Latin  America. 
The  1962  period  was  preparation  and 
programing,  and  had  to  do  with  policy 
statements,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
agreements  that  would  facilitate  proj¬ 
ects,  and  with  the  staffing  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Latin  America.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries  there  were  no  plans.  There  were 
no  planning  bodies.  Experts  had  to  be 
employed  to  help  design  a  plan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  a  different 
program,  a  new  program,  so  we  insisted 
on  certain  conditions.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  insisted  on  cer¬ 
tain  specific  conditions.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  wise.  It  is  wise  to  insist  on 
certain  conditions  if  we  are  to  have  a 
successful  program.  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  conditions  was  that  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  that  we  put  into  South  America  we 
insisted  that  a  substantial  contribution 
be  made  by  the  recipient  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  ratio  is  about 
4  to  1. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  says 
4  to  1.  The  countries  receiving  aid 
would  have  to  invest  their  capital.  I  am 
concerned  about  this  because  it  is  my 
understanding  that  wealthy  persons  in 
these  nations  still  follow  the  policy  of 
depositing  funds  in  anonymous  Swiss 
accounts,  and  the  capital  is  not  staying 
in  those  countries,  as  it  should.  I  won¬ 
der  whether  the  Senator  can  inform  the 
Senate  on  the  success  of  that  particular 
condition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  has  been  so-called  flight  capi¬ 
tal  from  South  America  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  ruling  cliques — we  use  the 
word  “oligarchies” — by  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  little  faith  in  their  country. 
Those  people  undoubtedly  have  sent 
their  capital  off  to  Swiss  banks  and  New 
York  banks,  or  at  least  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  not  kept  their  capital  at 
home  to  use  it.  However,  that  is  not 
true  of  governments;  it  is  true  of  certain 
individuals. 

I  took  this  question  up  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  about  6  months  ago  I  received 
a  report  to  the  effect  that  as  to  the 
amount  of  flight  capital,  which  I  had 
indicated  was  exaggerated  substantially, 
actually  more  new  capital  was  coming 
into  Latin  America  than  was  leaving. 
But  I  would  not  want  to  mislead  the 
Senator.  I  think  there  is  far  too  much 
flight  capital.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
that  is  that  we  have  been  insisting  upon 
certain  tax  reforms  and  social  reforms, 
which  the  rich,  who  have  had  things 
their  own  way  for  so  long,  refuse  to  abide 
by.  So  they  get  out  with  their  money. 
However,  we  are  doing  many  things 
today,  privately  and  governmentally,  to 
encourage  an  inflow  of  capital.  I  believe 
this  activity  has  been  working  quite  well 
in  certain  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  any  arith¬ 
metical  report  to  show  the  amount  of 
South  American  money  that  is  being  con¬ 
tributed  to  match  our  capital?  Is  the 
ratio  4  to  1  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  far  the  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  projects  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  relationship  pretty  well  ac¬ 
cords  with  what  was  agreed  upon  at 
Punta  del  Estes.  I  have  received  a  little 
advice  and  counsel  from  the  staff  which 
shows  me  that  the  program  really  op¬ 
erates  quite  well.  For  every  $20  million 
that  we  put  into  a  project,  about  $80 
million  is  contributed  by  the  recipient 
government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  it  been  found 
that  that  is  being  done? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  has  been 
done  on  many  projects,  except  those 
projects  with  respect  to  which  we  make 
grants. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  loan  programs, 
but  not  for  grants? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  for  develop¬ 
ment  programs,  if  we  total  what  is  being 
done  in  a  country,  a  substantially  larger 
amount  is  being  contributed  by  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  persons  in  that  country,  than 
is  contributed  by  the  United  States;  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  grant  programs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  contribute 
much  more  in  the  grant  programs  than 
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we  do  in  the  loan  programs.  We  may 
pay  more  for  projects  in  grant  programs, 
but  not  always.  We  provide  some  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  for 
schools,  but  the  recipient  countries  con¬ 
tribute  the  labor,  raw  materials  and  land. 
The  United  States  provides  them  with 
certain  raw  materials  that  are  not 
otherwise  available,  and  with  certain 
technical  assistance  for  the  building  of 
schools. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  it  not  con¬ 
ceived  at  the  time  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program  was  under  discussion  that 
the  Latin  American  countries  would 
match  our  grant  money? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  so.  In 
the  main,  they  have  matched  our  grant 
money;  but  I  was  trying  to  be  quite  care¬ 
ful  and  specific.  I  would  not  want  my 
remarks  to  be  reexamined  later  and  have 
someone  say,  “He  did  not  tell  all  the 
truth.”  I  believe  there  are  some  projects 
in  which  we  have  contributed  more  than 
the  recipient  country.  However,  in  the 
main,  I  think  they  match  what  we  con¬ 
tribute,  overall,  even  if  we  may  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  a  specific  project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  about  land 
reform? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  usually 
done  by  the  recipient  country  out  of  its 
local  capital  or  with  loans  made  by  IDB 
from  AID. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  in  his 
speech  laid  perfectly  proper  emphasis  on 
rural  progress;  but  if  there  is  to  be  rural 
progress,  it  is  necessary  to  have  land  re¬ 
form.  There  must  be  good  land,  fertile 
land,  in  the  hands  of  the  campesinos  or 
small  landowners,  so  that  they  can  op¬ 
erate  family  farms.  If  good  land  is  not 
available,  no  matter  how  much  money  is 
put  into  the  project  ,the  activity  will  not 
be  successful.  How  is  the  land  reform 
progressing? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  progressing 
well  in  some  countries.  I  have  received 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  following  my  remarks,  a 
study  on  land  reform.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  it  quite  helpful.  It 
deals  not  only  with  land  reform,  but  also 
with  tax  reform. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  next  question 
was  to  have  been  about  tax  reform. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  begun  in 
many  countries,  though  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  made  this 
a  condition  for  our  assistance,  have  we 
not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  consist¬ 
ently  advocated  tax  reform,  that  is  what 
has  caused  more  trouble  in  terms  of  flight 
capital  than  any  other  thing.  In  coun¬ 
try  after  country,  we  have  withheld 
money  for  project  after  project  because 
tax  reform  had  not  been  undertaken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  in  a  lighter 
vein? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  the  Senate  could 
proceed  as  rapidly  with  tax  reform  as 
some  countries  in  Latin  America  are  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  we  could, 
too;  I  am  afraid  we  are  contesting  with 
them  as  to  who  will  come  out  second. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  about  mone¬ 
tary  reform,  a  point  we  were  discussing 
a  little  earlier?  Many  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  have  been  plagued  by 
crushing  interest  rates.  Because  they 
have  been  suffering  from  inflation,  it  is 
difficult  to  accomplish  monetary  reform. 
As  I  understand,  monetary  reform  was 
not  a  stated  condition  of  Alliance  for 
Progress  assistance.  However,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  as  essential  as  land  reform 
and  tax  reform.  What  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  area? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  a  vital  part  of  any 
program  we  have  with  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  We  surely  will  want  to 
submit  a  report  on  it.  Obviously,  a  coun¬ 
try  like  Brazil  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
need  for  some  fiscal  or  monetary  reform. 
Our  Government  has  indicated  to  Brazil 
the  importance  it  attaches  to  monetary 
reform. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Once  again  I  commend 
him  upon  making  a  most  helpful  speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  in  the  Record  tomorrow  the  text  of 
a  paper  I  have  offered  on  tax  reform,  he 
will  find  it  reassuring.  AID  has  initiated 
a  number  of  programs  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  business  schools — for  ex¬ 
ample,  Harvard  University  School  of 
Business  Administration,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
others.  With  the  assistance  of  these  fine 
institutions  and  Government  agencies,  a 
program  of  tax  reform  has  begun  in 
many  Latin  American  countries.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  trained  a  number 
of  Latin  Americans  in  the  field  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  in  tax  collection,  in  setting  up  ac¬ 
counting  systems,  and  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  proper  tax  offices  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency. 

For  example,  in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  the 
Government  of  Argentina,  by  tightening 
up  on  tax  collections  through  a  training 
program  that  we  offered  and  tax  reform, 
215,000  new  taxpayers  were  placed  on  the 
tax  rolls.  Some  of  the  taxpayers  were 
big  ones.  This  has  yielded  $100  million 
in  new  revenues. 

Due  to  improved  tax  collections  and 
recent  tax  reforms,  Brazil  is  expected  to 
collect  more  than  $200  million  in  in¬ 
creased  revenues.  A  tax  law  was  passed 
last  November  raising  the  income  taxes. 

In  Chile,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
effort  toward  tax  reform.  This  is  one  of 
the  countries  where  tax  reform  is  really 
needed.  Chile  has  a  training  school  and 
has  trained  in  the  past  year  375  new  in¬ 
spectors  and  assessors.  Chile’s  tax  col¬ 
lections  have  increased  substantially. 

In  Colombia,  income  taxes  now  provide 
40  percent  of  the  total  revenue;  a  few 
years  ago,  they  provided  little  or  none  of 
the  revenue. 

In  Panama,  income-tax  collections  are 
at  a  record  high.  There  has  been  a  40- 
percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  Dominican  Republic — and  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  coun¬ 
try  may  have  had  a  coup — passed  one  of 
the  roughest  income  tax  laws,  reaching 
63  percent  of  the  top  brackets  of  income. 
Some  of  the  persons  having  larger  in¬ 
comes  did  not  like  the  law. 


In  Venezuela  there  has  been  tax  re¬ 
form  of  a  substantial  degree.  The 
amount  of  tax  receipts  increasing  by 
more  than  30  percent. 

In  a  number  of  countries  good  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made.  If  one  were  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  each  of  those  countries,  he 
would  see  that  there  is  much  more  that 
needs  to  be  done.  But  great  progress 
has  been  made. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  that  it  has  adhered  to  its  stand¬ 
ards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  insist  on  such  standards.  They 
are  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  objective,  and  if  those  coun¬ 
tries  are  to  grow  and  resist  communism 
and  have  the  kind  of  broad-scale  owner¬ 
ship  participation  in  the  economy  that 
is  essential  to  freedom. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made.  We 
should  insist  that  it  continue.  This  is 
an  encouraging  beginning;  but  it  is  only 
one  step  in  a  long  journey. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  question  of 
flight  capital  is  discussed  in  one  of  the 
papers  I  have  received  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  While  flight  capital  was  a 
troublesome  problem  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  the  situation  is  now  rather  stable. 
The  trouble  now  is  to  bring  the  capital 
that  left  the  Latin-American  countries 
back  to  those  countries.  That  activity 
will  have  to  be  related  to  political  sta¬ 
bility. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  general 
tenor  of  his  remarks.  My  wife  and  I 
spent  some  time  in  Colombia  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  last  December  and  January.  For 
the  sake  of  the  Record,  I  may  say  that 
the  trip  was  at  our  own  expense.  I  try 
to  keep  in  touch  with  developments  in 
Central  America  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
I  am  a  most  hearty  supporter  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  we  should  ask 
experts  from  some  of  the  countries  which 
have  reformed  their  tax  systems  to  come 
to  this  country  and  help  us  collect  our 
taxes  in  a  better  way.  I  have  just  ob¬ 
tained  a  table,  which  has  been  circulated 
inside  the  Treasury  Department,  show¬ 
ing  that  in  the  year  1959,  five  Americans 
having  gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $5  mil¬ 
lion  in  that  year  did  not  pay  a  single 
cent  in  taxes.  And  there  were  10,  with 
incomes  between  $500,000  and  $5  million, 
who  did  not  pay  1  cent  of  tax.  Moreover, 
their  gross  taxable  income  did  not  in¬ 
clude  interest  on  State  and  municipal 
bonds,  writeoffs  for  intangible  drilling 
and  developmental  costs  in  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry,  and  certain  other  items  such  as 
excluded  capital  gains,  as  well.  So  we 
have  a  very  black  record,  I  may  say;  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  have  implied, 
it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  put 
through  any  income-tax  reform. 

But,  as  regards  Latin  America,  let  me 
ask  whether  there  appears  anywhere  a 
breakdown  as  to  how  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  intends  to  distribute  these 
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funds,  country  by  country?  I  know  this 
information  generally  is  concealed  or  is 
not  stressed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  books, 
country  by  country,  outlining  the  pro¬ 
posed  projects  were  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  information 
included  in  the  hearings  record? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  confidence  to  place  it  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  problem  is 
that  when  it  is  made  public,  one  country 
is  inclined  to  say,  “Country  X  is  getting 
so  much  money;  why  are  we  not  given 
a  similar  amount?” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  know  that,  any¬ 
way. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  says  “We  know  that,  anyway”; 
and  I  believe  he  is  correct.  I  have  not 
been  pleased  with  the  rule — which  we 
adopted  several  years  ago — that  we 
should  eliminate  from  the  hearings 
statements  of  the  items  country  by  coun¬ 
try.  However,  that  information  is  avail¬ 
able.  I  now  show  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  the  booklet;  and  I  encourage  all 
Senators,  before  they  vote  on  the  bill, 
to  carefully  examine  this  book.  It  shows, 
for  example,  the  items  for  Argentina, 
Brazil,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras ;  and  in  this  book  Senators  can 
find  reports  which  give  a  rather  concise 
analysis  of  the  amounts  we  have  sent  to 
each  country,  the  amounts  we  now  in¬ 
tend  to  send  there,  the  projects,  and  their 
present  development. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  submitted  a  most  interesting 
amendment,  as  I  understand — one  to 
deny  aid  to  countries  in  which  the  gov¬ 
ernments  have  come  into  power  because 
of  a  military  coup  d’etat.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  in 
its  present  form;  but  certainly  I  am  in 
agreement  with  its  general  principle,  and 
certainly  I  would  say  we  should  give  a 
special  bonus  to  countries  which  are 
maintaining  democratic  institutions,  un¬ 
der  great  pressure.  I  refer  particularly 
to  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and 
El  Salvador. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And,  in  northern 
South  America,  to  Bolivia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  also  Mexico 
and  Chile. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  about  Peru.  But  I  think  we 
should  be  very  careful  about  giving  aid 
to  Santo  Domingo  and  Honduras,  where 
the  present  governments  have  come  in¬ 
to  power  by  means  of  revolution  and 
military  coup  d’etat.  I  hope  Congress 
will  take,  on  this  matter,  some  general 
stand  which  will  be  strongly  influential 
upon  the  aid  we  give,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  merely  a  pious  pronuncia- 
mento  which  these  countries  can  read 
and  then  can  throw  into  the  wastebas¬ 
ket. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois;  and  I  have  tried 
to  make  that  point  clear  today.  I  so 
stated  in  the  committee,  and  I  so  voted 


in  the  committee;  and  I  intend  to  so 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  believe  that  the  present 
provisions  on  that  subject,  as  now  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  are  strong  enough? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  present 
provision  is  rather  good — as  follows : 

Sec.  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistance. — 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  has  been  chosen  in 
free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the 
President  determines  that  withholding  such 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  provision 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  It  applies  to 
countries  in  which  the  governments  now 
in  power  have  come  into  power  through 
coup  d’etats  or  juntas — for  example,  the 
juntas  in  Honduras  and  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  Under  this  restriction, 
those  countries  would  be  denied  such 
funds.  Under  this  provision,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  given  authority  to  offer  funds,  but 
only  if  he  finds  that  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  this  country;  and  the  burden 
of  proof  would  be  upon  the  President. 
We  may  even  wish  to  strengthen  that 
provision;  but  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  know — for  one  day  he  said  to 
me,  on  the  telephone,  that  he  would  like 
me  to  watch  out  for  that  provision,  since 
he  had  a  keen  interest  in  it,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Oregon — that  I  tried  my 
best  to  get  the  original  language  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill.  The  committee 
finally  settled  upon  the  language  I  have 
just  read  to  the  Senate,  and  backed  it  up 
by  rather  strong  language  included  in 
the  report,  as  follows: 

governmental  change  by  coup  d’etat  (sec. 

106 (D) ) 

The  committee  has  been  gravely  concerned 
over  the  number  of  elected  governments  in 
Latin  America  which  have  been  overthrown 
by  force  in  recent  months.  The  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  de¬ 
clares  in  article  5(d)  that  “the  solidarity  of 
the  American  States  and  the  high  aims 
which  are  sought  through  it  requires  a  po¬ 
litical  organization  of  those  states  on  the 
basis  of  the  effective  exercise  of  representa¬ 
tive  democracy.’’ 

The  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  American  Republics  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
in  August  of  1959  declared  that  “the  exist¬ 
ence  of  antidemocratic  regimes  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States  is  founded, 
and  endangers  the  living  together  in  peace¬ 
ful  solidarity  in  the  hemisphere  *  * 
and,  “*  *  *  The  governments  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  should  be  derived  from  free 
elections.” 

The  forcible  overthrow  of  duly  elected 
governments  is  a  step  entirely  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  principles  of  the  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  system  and  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  economic  and 
social  goals  of  the  Alliance  can  be  achieved 
in  the  face  of  such  political  instability. 
Thus,  assistance  furnished  to  irregular  gov¬ 
ernments  is  unlikely  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Furthermore,  such  assistance  may  very 
well  encourage  ambitious  militaristic  forces 
elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere  to  believe  that 


they  too  can  carry  out  coups  d'etat  with  im¬ 
punity  and  continue  to  receive  American  aid 
and  otherwise  to  participate  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  It  is  important  that  vigorous 
steps  be  taken  to  dispel  this  dangerous  de¬ 
lusion.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  threat¬ 
ened  from  both  left  and  right  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  United  States  has  gone  to  consid¬ 
erable  lengths  to  protect  the  Alliance  from 
the  threat  from  the  left  represented  by 
Castroite  subversion  and  infiltration.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  Alliance  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  threat  from  the  right  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  forces  of  the  ultraconserv¬ 
ative  traditional  oligarchies. 

Finally,  there  is  at  stake  here  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States,  whose  ambassadors, 
speaking  for  this  Government,  have  repeat¬ 
edly  warned  Latin  American  military  lead¬ 
ers  that  the  United  States  would  look  with 
disapproval  on  the  overthrow  of  constitu¬ 
tional  governments.  If  our  word  is  to  be 
believed  in  the  future,  we  must  follow 
through  on  these  warnings  by  concrete  steps 
to  express  disapproval. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  has 
adopted  an  amendment — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  in  hearty 
agreement  with  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois;  and  I  believe  the 
language  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  read  is  adequate.  It  is  forthright, 
and  it  shows  the  committee’s  purpose. 
But  I  would  make  one  reservation. 
There  is  a  reservation  in  the  language 
that  if  the  President  decides  that  this 
provision  is  contrary  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  it  is  void.  But,  in  practice,  this 
means  that  some  subordinate  official, 
who  may  not  be  at  all  in  sympathy— and 
recently  a  high  official  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  said  some  juntas  are  good,  and 
some  are  bad,  but  that  we  must  not  rule 
them  out — can  decide.  If  the  decision, 
theoretically  made  by  the  President,  ac¬ 
tually  is  made  by  a  subordinate  official, 
the  result  might  be  to  nullify  the  entire 
purpose.  So  I  think  we  must  watch  that 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  flag  of  caution  which  I  am  quite 
sure  will  be  observed  by  the  responsible 
authorities  in  our  Government.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  fully  aware  of  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  certain  Senators — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body — on  the  question  of  juntas  and 
military  coups.  I  do  not  believe — and  I 
hope  that  I  am  correct  in  my  belief — 
that  a  minor  official  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment — someone  other  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  Secretary  of  State — would 
be  making  a  decision  that  would  permit 
assistance  to  go  on  unabated  and  un¬ 
inhibited  to  the  juntas  and  military  coup 
takeovers.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  debate  is  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  while  we  do  not  wish, 
to  tie  the  President’s  hands  and  leave 
him  in  a  diplomatic  strait  jacket,  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  statements  of  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  will  be  fulfilled,  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  objectives  and  criteria  laid  down 
are  quite  specific,  namely,  representative 
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government,  constitutional  government, 
democratic  institutions.  The  language 
in  the  bill  clearly  expresses  the  view  of 
the  majority — not  merely  the  majority 
but  all  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee;  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  express  the  view  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Senators.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  permit  minor  officials  to 
make  such  a  decision.  The  important 
decisions  of  the  recent  past  have  been 
made  at  the  highest  level,  as  they  should. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  I  correctly  inter¬ 
pret  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  he  said  that  we  should  be  selec¬ 
tive  in  our  basis  of  aiding  countries,  and 
that  we  should  aid  them  more  generously 
when  they  fulfill  the  prescription  of  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  President  Kennedy, 
that  such  democratic  regimes — regimes 
that  want  to  help  themselves,  regimes 
that  have  a  social  conscience,  and 
regimes  that  want  the  funds  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  entire  body  poli¬ 
tic  and  not  merely  to  the  few  on  top — • 
regimes  that  make  sure  our  fluids  will 
be  honestly  administered,  with  purpose 
to  achieve  these  desirable  objectives  and 
are  working  with  us — should  have  our 
aid.  I  think  the  countries  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  are  eminently 
entitled  to  that  kind  of  preference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thoroughly 
agree.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
support  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  require  that  kind  of  priority  and 
that  kind  of  emphasis.  Countries  that 
stand  by  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  the  principles  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  Char¬ 
ter,  and  the  principles  that  we  have  laid 
down  for  receiving  our  aid,  should  be  re¬ 
warded.  Such  a  rule  is  a  way  to  express 
our  disapproval  of  countries  that  violate 
those  principles. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  May  not  the  result 
be  that  nations  which  are  not  following 
the  policies  will  be  far  more  likely  to 
move  into  line  and  follow  the  example 
of  the  more  enlightened  countries  that 
are  following  more  democratic  and  in¬ 
telligent  policies,  and  in  consequence 
are  receiving  our  aid?  Will  not  those 
enlightened  countries  set  an  example  to 
the  recalcitrant  nations  that  are  not  co¬ 
operating  and  not  doing  anything  to 
make  the  Alliance  for  Progress  success¬ 
ful?  > 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  his  authority 
under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  followed, 
in  sevei  al  instances,  the  very  doctrine 
that  is  being  described.  For  example, 

I  point  to  Venezulea,  where  there  is  a 
pro-democratic,  friendly,  responsible 
government  that  has  had  to  fight  for  its 
life.  Our  Government  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  made  it  un¬ 
qualifiedly  clear  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
government  of  which  we  approve.  We 
support  it  with  money  and,  if  need  be, 
with  our  strength,  to  maintain  it  as  a 
free  institution  and  a  free  government. 
We  did  the  same  thing  in  Colombia.  It 
should  be  noted  that  President  Ken¬ 


nedy’s  first  two  visits  to  Latin  America 
were  to  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  The 
second  two  were  to  Mexico  and  Costa 
Rica. 

We  so  acted  in  relation  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  immediately  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Juan  Bosch.  We  now  wish  to 
make  sure  that  that  junta  is  not  re¬ 
warded  after  having  taken  over.  I  think 
we  have  expressed  rather  firmly  today 
our  concern  over  that  subject. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out  that  possibly  one 
of  the  contributing  factors  of  ihe  coup 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Bosch  was  putting  through  a  taxing 
program  when  there  had  been  no  effec¬ 
tive  or  just  tax  program.  He  was  putting 
through  a  land  reform  program,  and  the 
powers  that  always  had  monopoly  con¬ 
trol — the  little  fuedal  group  at  the  top, 
the  successors  of  Trujillo — opposed  that 
program.  That  was  one  of  the  motiva¬ 
tions  of  the  coup  d’etat.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  absolutely  essential  that  the  United 
States  adhere  to  the  determination  not 
to  recognize  these  usurpers,  and  to  make 
crystal  clear  that  we  will  not  restore 
recognition;  that  we  will  not  restore  aid 
until  the  constitutional  regime  which 
was  elected  freely — perhaps  the  first  ever 
in  the  history  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public — is  reestablished. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  heartily  approve 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  have  said.  I 
only  hope  that  it  may  come  true.  There 
is  always  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  and 
friction  between  the  permanent  civil 
servants  and  the  legislative  bodies. 
Sometimes  we  are  extremely  unjust  in 
our  judgment  of  them.  I  think  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  true  that  they  are  somewhat  un¬ 
just  in  their  judgment  of  us.  I  believe 
there  is  a  common  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Foreign  Service  to  believe  that 
Congress  does  not  know  much,  if  any¬ 
thing,  about  foreign  affairs  and  that 
they  know  best,  and  they  so  interpret  the 
laws  which  we  pass  that  the  laws  con¬ 
form  to  their  prejudices,  interests,  and 
opinions. 

We  have  all  been  very  much  shaken  by 
the  recent  memorandum  of  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  Martin,  issued  after  the 
revolution  in  Santo  Domingo  and  after 
the  revolution  in  Honduras  which,  while 
not  exalting  juntas  as  a  permanent  pol¬ 
icy,  was  certainly  a  plea  in  mitigation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  attack  upon 
Mr.  Martin.  I  know  him  slightly.  I 
think  he  is  a  very  decent  individual.  But 
I  am  sure  that  he  speaks  the  opinion  of 
a  large  section  of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  can¬ 
not  watch  everything.  He  has  great 
tasks  on  his  hands.  I  am  not  at  all  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  aspirations,  hopes,  and 
instructions  will  actually  be  carried  out. 

In  that  connection,  is  there  not  a  possi¬ 
ble  loophole  in  lines  10  to  12  on  page  39 
of  the  bill,  which  states: 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power — • 


And  so  forth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  see  the  language. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  that 
more  than  $1  billion  of  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  had  been  appropriated  under  pre¬ 
vious  acts.  Cannot  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  say,  “This  restric¬ 
tion  applies  only  to  additional  funds  au¬ 
thorized  or  appropriated  under  this  act, 
but  does  not  apply  to  the  unexpended 
balances  and  previous  commitments’’? 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  shakes  his 
head,  and  that  the  staff  authority  shakes 
his  head.  For  the  sake  of  the  Record  let 
it  be  said  that  the  whip  and  the  staff 
director  shake  their  heads.  But  is  that 
action  binding  upon  the  Foreign  Service 
and  upon  Assistant  Secretary  Martin? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  the 
Senator  to  think  that  by  a  shake  of 
my  head  I  was  able  to  shake  up  the  For¬ 
eign  Service.  I  am  not  even  saying  that 
it  needs  to  be  shaken  up.  But  I  am  say¬ 
ing  that  the  language  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill,  H.R.  7885,  which  is 
an  act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  including  the  word 
“act,”  relates  to  the  act  of  1961. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  this  particular 
bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  relates  to  this 
particular  bill,  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  that  be  clear  in 
words  of  burning  steel  and  sent  down  to 
the  State  Department  and  the  Latin- 
American  desk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  there  are 
representatives  within  the  precincts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  why  I  raised 
my  voice,  so  that  they  might  hear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  will  have  no 
trouble  understanding  the  vigor  with 
which  this  definition  of  the  word  “act” 
has  been  spelled  out.  Section  254,  on 
page  39  of  the  bill  is  entitled  “Restric¬ 
tions  on  Assistance.”  It  reads  in  part: 
“None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  act.”  That  word  “act” 
refers  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  The  pending  bill  is 
but  an  amendment  and  extension  of  that 
act.  The  word  “act”  includes  everything 
legislated  in  foreign  assistance  acts 
since  1961. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  let  it  be  made 
clear  that  unless  the  President  should 
declare  otherwise  this  would  cut  off  any 
aid  to  Santo  Domingo  and  to  Honduras; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  cut  off  aid  to 
Peru? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  not  cut 
off  aid,  because  Peru  now  has  a  duly 
constituted  government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  did  it  come  to 
power? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  came  to  power 
as  a  result  of  a  most  recent  election. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  we  going  to  legit¬ 
imatize  the  Government  of  Peru? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  a  junta 
in  Peru,  which  I  vigorously  protested 
and  criticized  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  dozen  times.  The  junta  threw 
out  the  victor  in  the  election  of  1962. 
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Our  Government  then  brought  pressure 
to  bear  upon  that  junta.  Elections 
were  called  for  in  June  of  this  year. 
Free  elections  were  held  in  June.  They 
were  supervised  elections.  We  observed 
them.  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  was 
elected  president,  and  a  congress  was 
elected.  I  believe  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  delegation,  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]  ,  which  attended  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  new  president. 

A  duly  constituted  government  is  in 
power  in  Peru  today,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  it  will  endure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on 
the  Government  of  Argentina?  Is  that 
a  revolutionary  government  or  is  it  a 
duly-elected  democratic  government? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  now  a  duly 
elected  government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  was  it  given 
absolution? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Argentina  recently 
had  a  free  election. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  see. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  attended,  as  did  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  President. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Haiti? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  Government  of  Haiti  is  a  dictator¬ 
ship.  If  I  had  my  way,  all  aid  would  be 
cut  off  from  Haiti. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  not  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Peru,  Mr.  Belaunde,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  one  of  his 
many  qualities.  Yes,  he  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  We  can  al¬ 
ways  rely  on  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
arrive  at  the  climactic  moment  to  put 
his  blessing  upon  any  Texan  who  holds  a 
responsible  position. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  status  of 
Haiti?  Is  that  a  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment;  or  is  it  a  legislative,  democratic 
government? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  do  not.  I  know 
the  answer  that  I  would  give,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  answer  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  would  give. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  answer 
for  the  State  Department,  of  course,  but 
I  will  help  coach  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  coach  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  coach 
them  by  saying  it  is  a  dictatorship,  that 
it  is  unworthy  of  support  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  I  said  so  in 
the  hearings  2  years  ago.  I  insisted 
that  aid  be  cut  off  from  Haiti  because  the 
president  of  that  country  has  exercised 
dictatorial  power  at  the  expense  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  all  the  principles  of  justice. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Granting  the  very 
specific  stipulations  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  wisely  propounded,  is 
it  a  fact  that  under  this  new  provision 
all  economic  aid  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Dominican  Republic? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  also  all  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  also  the  Peace 
Corps? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Peace  Corps  should  be  included, 
and  I  should  like  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  For  the  Record,  it 
is  important  that  be  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Later,  as  we 
come  to  the  section  in  the  bill  which  I 
believe  would  exclude  the  Peace  Corps, 
I  shall  say  something  about  it  because  I 
believe  the  Peace  Corps  should  not  be 
used  as  a  sort  of  weapon  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  struggle.  Let  us  try  to  keep  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Peace  Corps  on  a 
very  high  plane,  people  to  people.  Our 
young  people  are  working  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  doing  the  job  of  working  pri¬ 
marily  with  people  and  not  with  govern¬ 
ments.  So  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
exclude  the  Peace  Corps  from  any  of 
these  countries. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  How  about  contri¬ 
butions  through  the  United  Nations 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  doubt  that  we 
could  have  any  control  there,  nor  do  I 
believe  we  should  have,  because  if  we 
should  start  that,  we  would  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  to  say,  “We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  funds  we  have  contributed  in 
this  special  fund  should  be  used  to  make 
contributions  to  countries  X,  Y  and  Z.” 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  dispute  that,  but  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  discovered  21  “spigots” 
through  which  foreign  aid  is  poured  out 
to  various  countries.  Many  of  these  are 
not  included  in  the  legislation,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  something  we  should  be 
vigilant  about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  will  exercise  vigilance. 
I  am  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  handle  of 
this  spigot  in  my  effort.  This  spigot  is 
a  big  one;  and  when  one  opens  it,  it  really 
splashes.  If  one  closes  it,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  thirsty  some  people  get. 

In  connection  with  Haiti,  I  should  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  Haiti  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  substantial  aid  from  the  United 
States  at  present  and  would  not  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 
It  receives  financial  aid  only  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  and  through  a  military  con¬ 
trol  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  I  be  pressing 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  too  far  if 
I  were  to  ask  him  whether  Guatemala  is 
eligible? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  certainly  is  pressing,  but  he  is  a 
fearless  man  and  an  honest  man,  and  he 
deserves  a  courageous  and  honest  an¬ 
swer. 

I  should  say  that  under  the  provisions 
of  section  254,  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  felt  that  it  was  of  over¬ 
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riding  national  interest,  Guatemala 
would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  agree  with  him 
thoroughly.  So  we  have  made  it  clear, 
have  we  not,  that  the  intent  of  the  bill 
and  the  intent  of  Congress,  unless  re¬ 
versed  by  the  President,  is  that  there 
should  be  no  further  economic  aid  or 
military  assistance  to  Santo  Domingo  or 
to  Honduras.  Have  we  not  also  made  it 
clear  that,  if  a  revolution  should  occur  in 
El  Salvador,  they  would  receive  no  aid? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  by  a  junta  or  a  coup? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  El  Salvador 
is  desperately  trying  to  make  its  govern¬ 
ment  work.  They  have  a  fine  program, 
and  they  have  a  president  who  is  a  mod¬ 
erate,  a  middle-of-the-road  man.  He 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  of  a  radical. 
If  that  government  were  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  junta  or  a  coup  d’etat,  I  would  hope 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
make  it  clear  within  the  hour  that  not 
1  nickel  would  go  to  them. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  Ambassador  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Ambassador 
Williams  is  one  of  our  best  Ambassadors. 
He  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador.  Substantial  progress  is  being 
made  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  I  weary  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  too  much  if  I 
asked  another  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  of  course  not. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  wait  much  longer,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  he  has  a  dramatic  and 
memorable  address  to  deliver  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Costa  Rica  is  one  of 
the  finest  Latin  American  States.  It  has 
no  army.  It  has  had  no  revolution.  Any 
change  in  government  takes  place  peace¬ 
ably.  There  is  a  very  low  rate  if  illiter¬ 
acy,  probably  the  lowest  of  any  Latin 
American  country.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  danger  of  an  internal  revolution 
in  Costa  Rica.  The  land  is  fairly  well 
distributed.  Democratic  institutions  are 
strong.  But  Costa  Rica  has  a  neighbor, 
Nicaragua,  and  Nicaragua  has  been  hos¬ 
tile  to  Costa  Rica.  At  one  time  it  had 
its  army  poised  on  the  border.  I  believe 
I  may  have  played  a  minor  part  in  get¬ 
ting  some  American  airplanes  down 
there  to  fly  over  the  border  to  discourage 
the  Nicaraguan  troops  from  actually  in¬ 
vading  Costa  Rica.  There  is  always  that 
threat  to  Costa  Rica. 

Suppose  Nicaragua  were  successful  in 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  set  up  a  pro-Nicaraguan  gov¬ 
ernment  inside  Costa  Rica.  What  would 
be  the  attitude  then?  Would  aid  go  to 
such  a  government  imposed  from  the 
outside,  just  as  the  Communists  succeed¬ 
ed  in  overthrowing  the  democratic  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Czechoslovakia? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  would  be  faced 
with  two  situations.  The  first  would  be 
possibly  an  instance  of  aggression.  If 
that  were  the  case,  it  would  have  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  would  do 
nothing. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  always 
the  case.  Secondly,  and  more  import¬ 
antly,  if  the  country  of  Costa  Rica  were 
overthrown  by  subversive  instruments  or 
agents — I  gather  that  is  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  thinks  would  be  done — and  not  by 
overt  military  action - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  get  to  the 
point.  If  Costa  Rica  were  overthrown 
or  occupied  by  another  state,  that  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  denied  all  assistance 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Good. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Furthermore,  the 
aggressor  would  be  denied  such  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Division  of  the  State  Department 
take  notice  of  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  it  did. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
stronger  than  that.  I  think  if  there 
were  an  invasion  by  Nicaragua  of  Costa 
Rica  the  United  States  would  go  to  the 
assistance  of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  coming 
to  my  side  when  he  says  that  there  is  a 
time  when  the  United  States  has  a  right 
to  intervene  when  a  government  is  over¬ 
thrown. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Any  time  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  wanted  me  to  join  him  on 
that  set  of  facts,  I  would  have  been  glad 
to  join  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
the  Record  will  be  clear,  I  think  it  should 
be  said  that  at  this  time  there  is  no 
known  threat  from  Nicaragua.  It  could 
happen,  but  there  is  no  threat  at  this 
time.  We  are  talking  about  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  case.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  do  not 
in  any  way  have  the  Record  indicate  that 
such  a  hypothetical  case  is  a  reality,  or 
a  probability.  But,  in  terms  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  case,  if  there  were  aggression, 
we  would  be  committed,  under  the  Treaty 
of  Rio,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
victim  of  the  attack.  We  would  have 
the  instrumentality  of  the  OAS,  which  is 
less  than  effective,  but  at  least  we  would 
have  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  understatement  of  the  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  becoming 
very  modest. 

Further,  we  could  cut  off  aid  to  the  ag¬ 
gressor,  and  whoever  was  the  puppet  of 
the  aggressor,  not  only  under  this  act, 
under  all  other  acts. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  other  woi'ds,  we 
would  have  an  aid  overkill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  good  way 
to  express  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  enunciated  an  admirable 
statement  of  policy,  which  I  hope  will  be 
borne  out.  Is  there  any  way  to  make  this 
policy  effective  on  the  CIA? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  goes  far  beyond  my  capabilities.  Let 
me  say  only  that  President  Kennedy  is 
much  concerned  over  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  its  success  and  over  our 
relationships  with  the  republics  in  the 
Latin  American  countries,  so  that  every 


effort  will  be  made  to  repel  aggression, 
to  deny  any  form  of  assistance  to  those 
who  violate  constitutional  governments 
and  overthrow  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments,  and  also  to  exercise  a  restraining 
hand,  in  light  of  recent  experiences,  upon 
instrumentalities  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  case  such  instru¬ 
mentalities  should  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  want  to 
abuse  the  CIA.  It  has  done  many  fine 
things,  but  I  think  the  experience  in 
Egypt  in  1956  sends  up  a  warning  flag. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  which  was  then  headed  by  Mr. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  took  a  somewhat 
strong  stand  toward  Egypt  in  its  seizure 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  sent  out  Mr. 
George  V.  Allen,  who  was  then  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  came  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  but  he  came  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina — 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  can 
be  sure  that  if  he  came  from  Texas,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
would  have  jumped  up  and  told  us  about 
it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Some  weeks  later 
Colonel  Nasser  made  a  speech  at  Alex¬ 
andria  in  which  he  said  he  had  heard 
about  the  projected  trip,  but  that  a  highly 
placed  American  Government  official  had 
called  upon  him  and  told  him  not  to  pay 
attention  to  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Allen;  that  he  did  not  speak  for  the 
American  Government,  and  that  Nasser 
should  pay  no  attention  to  him. 

Nasser  heard  some  expressions — I  do 
not  know  whether  they  were  correct  or 
not — to  the  effect  that  he  was  urged  to 
“kick  that  man  downstairs.’’  Nasser  said 
he  exercised  great  forebearance,  and  did 
not  kick  him  downstairs.  This  naturally 
excited  curiosity  as  to  who  the  man 
might  be. 

I  went  to  Egypt  shortly  after  the  Suez 
incident.  I  went  up  and  down  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  was  then  blocked,  and  made 
some  inquiries  as  to  who  the  man  was. 

When  I  went  there  I  thought  it  was  the 
previous  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  By¬ 
roade,  who  had  given  some  rather  ex¬ 
traordinary  testimony,  I  believe,  that  he 
did  not  know  who  was  in  power  in  the 
neighboring  country  of  Tunisia.  I  must 
say  that  after  my  inquiries  there  I  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  I  had  uninten¬ 
tionally  done  Mr.  Byroade  an  injustice. 
Now,  7  years  after  the  fact,  I  wish  to 
apologize  publicly  for  entertaining  such 
erroneous  thoughts  about  Mr.  Byroade. 
But  I  have  cited  the  established  facts  to 
show  that  a  leading  citizen,  who  bore, 
and  I  think  still  bears,  the  name  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  family  participated 
in  an  incident  in  which  the  CIA  took  over 
the  direction  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  persuaded  a  foreign  government, 
with  which  we  were  on  unfriendly  terms, 
to  adopt  a  contemptuous  attitude  toward 
an  official  of  our  Government.  I  think 
the  record,  if  gone  into,  will  bear  out 
what  I  have  said. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
smile  when  I  mention  this.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  confession  of  guilt 
or  not - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  an  expression. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  will  be  borne 


out.  This  is  a  difficult  problem,  but 
essentially  the  policy  must  be  not  merely 
the  policy  of  Congress,  not  merely  the 
policy  of  the  State  Department,  but  the 
policy  of  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment;  namely,  that  we  will  not  waste 
money  in  revolutions  in  Latin  America 
that  overthrow  peacefully  constituted 
governments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  way  I 
know  we  can  make  sure  this  type  of 
coordination  exists  is  to  rely  upon  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  country.  If  we 
were  to  write  the  policy  into  law,  it 
would  make  no  difference.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  He  is  responsible  for  the  control 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  command  and  control  over  all  the 
agencies  of  Government  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  CIA  is  one  of  those.  I 
do  not  know  anyone  who  could  do  it 
except  the  President,  , 

I  have  the  feeling  that  this  President, 
who  is  an  active  man,  an  intelligent  man, 
and  is  constantly  at  the  job  of  super¬ 
vising  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  our  Nation, 
would  see  to  it  that  there  was  no  conflict 
of  command  such  as  the  Senator  has  out¬ 
lined  in  the  previous  instance.  I  must 
place  my  complete  confidence  in  the 
President,  and  I  have  confidence  in  him 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have,  too.  The 
question  is  whether  he  can  control  all  the 
more  or  less  autonomous  bodies  that 
have  grown  up,  and  which  frequently 
function  in  secret. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  conclude  my  part  of  the  discussion.  I 
do  not  mean  to  cut  it  off,  but  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  to 
have  his  day  in  the  Senate  on  his  mes¬ 
sage. 

There  are  examples  that  are  disturb¬ 
ing.  The  Senator  has  brought  to  our 
attention  an  example.  There  may  be 
disagreement  as  to  all  the  details,  but 
there  was  some  problem  with  CIA  in  the 
instance  of  Egypt.  We  must  rely  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
light  of  that  example,  to  keep  a  pretty 
close  watch  and  control  over  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  any  of  the  sensitive  agencies,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

There  are  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
feel  that  a  form  of  control  ought  to  be 
exercised  over  CIA.  For  example,  I  have 
proposed  a  joint  committee  on  national 
security,  which  would  have  overall  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
as  well  as  other  agencies.  _ 

My  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  proposed  a  special  committee  in 
Congress,  to  have  a  type  of  supervisory 
jurisdiction  over  CIA. 

The  majority  leader  made  a  proposal 
of  that  kind. 

I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
may  have  to  take  some  legislative  action. 
I  believe  it  is  necessary.  However,  un¬ 
der  present  circumstances,  we  must  rely 
upon  the  President.  I  am  sure  he  now 
recognizes,  in  light  of  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
Egypt,  and  other  places,  that  the  CIA 
plays  a  very  powerful  role  in  American 
policy  and  in  the  conduct  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  overseas,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
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as  closely  coordinated  and  supervised  as 
any  other  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  op¬ 
erate  on  its  own. 

I  will  not  make  any  accusations  or 
charges,  because  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  what  the  CIA  has  done  or  has  not 
done.  I  know  that  there  has  been 
enough  concern  expressed  so  that  some 
things  may  not  be  right. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Then  I  wish  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  for  yielding  to  me.  I  rise  only  be¬ 
cause  of  some  statements  that  were  made 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Allen  might  have 
been  from  Texas,  that  he  went  to  Egypt 
as  a  representative  of  the  President,  and 
that  another  American  told  Colonel 
Nasser  to  kick  him  down  the  stairs.  I 
only  rise  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Allen  were 
from  Texas  and  were  in  Egypt  on  orders 
of  the  President  and  had  Colonel  Nasser 
attempted  to  kick  him  down  the  stairs, 
it  is  more  than  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Colonel  Nasser  would  have  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  first. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Long  live  Texas. 
The  spirit  of  the  Texans  is  what  really 
sustains  us  in  these  moments  of  doubt 
and  crisis.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
doing  a  brilliant  job  in  representing  the 
people  of  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  I  fear  that  with  his  very  fine  com¬ 
pliments  directed  toward  me  he  is  trying 
to  lure  me  into  voting  for  everything 
that  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  could  be 
something  to  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  He  is  compli¬ 
menting  me  too  generously  today.  Of 
course,  I  always  fear  Greeks  bearing  gifts, 
and  it  may  be  that  there  is  some  other 
motive  behind  his  fine  compliments  to 
me.  However,  I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  that  there  may 
be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone  who 
may  read  the  Record,  let  me  say  that 
everything  I  have  said  about  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  well  deserved  by  him.  He 
certainly  deserves  all  the  praise  that  he 
has  received  from  me  or  any  other  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  is  such 
a  brilliant,  able,  and  dedicated  public 
servant,  will  find  it  within  his  conscience 
and  heart  and  experience  to  vote  for  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

There  may  be  an  amendment  or  two 
to  adjust  the  bill  slightly,  for  which  he 
will  wish  to  vote.  However,  when  it  is 
all  over  and  the  roll  is  called— not  up 
yonder,  but  down  here — I  expect  to  see 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  voting 
with  us.  I  live  for  that  day.  It  will  be 
a  day  of  joy  and  happiness. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
For  a  few  moments  I  had  the  illusion 
that  he  would  stop  this  accolade  with¬ 
out  tying  it  into  the  foreign  aid  bill.  He 
did  not  even  stop  to  insert  a  semicolon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  stopped  with  a 
period. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  He  went  right 
into  the  large  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  accolade  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  More  important 
than  the  high  approval  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  and  other  Senators 
have  given  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
my  gratification  to  report  that  I  was  a 
personal  witness  to  an  outpouring  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  support,  admiration,  respect, 
and  affection  of  the  people  of  Texas  at 
a  recent  salute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  in  his  hometown  of  Austin, 
where  the  municipal  auditorium,  holding 
5,000  people,  was  packed  to  standing- 
room  only,  and  hundreds  of  people  were 
turned  away  because  there  was  not 
enough  room  for  them.  Never  in  my 
experience  have  I  seen  expressed  more 
enthusiasm  for  the  principles  for  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  stands. 
I  think  that  is  even  more  important  than 
that  his  colleagues  highly  approve  of 
him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  saw  a  copy  of 
that  program.  I  not  only  hope  that 
the  dinner  was  a  huge  success,  in  terms 
of  well-deserved  oraise  for  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  but  I  trust  also  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  coffers  were  well  filled,  because  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Texas  are  a  rather  expensive 
ordeal.  I  can  think  of  no  man  who 
more  deserves  the  support  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  citizens  of  any  State  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  very  generous  words. 
Moreover,  I  thank  him  for  his  kind 
words  in  Austin  on  October  19,  where 
he  participated  in  the  program,  and 
where  his  eloquence  and  his  generosity 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of 
that  affair.  The  fact  that  he  was  on 
that  program,  as  was  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Inouye  in  the  chair] ,  both  of 
whom  are  well  known  in  my  home  State, 
was  a  great  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  occasion. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  visited 
a  number  of  times  in  my  hometown. 
His  text  on  Mexico  is  well  known,  as  is 
also  his  long  service  in  the  New  Deal, 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  is  well 
known  also  for  his  14  years  of  service  as 
Governor  of  Alaska.  He  has  many 
friends  in  my  State.  It  was  because  of 
his  presence  that  so  many  people  turned 
out  on  that  occasion. 

The  Presiding  Officer  is  also  well 
known  in  my  State.  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  my  hometown  were  thrilled  by 
the  fact  that  Senators  from  two  of  the 
newest  States  in  the  Union,  represent¬ 
ing  the  farthest  south  State  and  the  far¬ 
thest  north  State,  as  well  as  farthest 
west  State,  were  present.  A  number  of 
persons  said  to  me  that  they  felt  honored 
that  a  representative  from  the  newest 
State  should  be  present  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  We  remember  that  during  World 
War  n  some  of  our  people  from  Texas 
found  themselves  in  a  rather  difficult 
position,  and  that  a  battalion  from 
Hawaii,  of  which  the  Presiding  Officer 
was  a  brave  and  noble  member,  who  was 
decorated  for  his  action  in  combat,  in 


which  he  lost  an  arm,  came  to  the  rescue 
of  our  men  from  Texas.  These  were 
men  of  the  36th  Division,  the  old  Texas 
National  Guard  Division,  two  of  whose 
regiments  go  back  as  far  as  the  Battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  since  1836. 

He  was  met  at  the  airport.  He  is 
already  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
State,  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1944. 
At  the  airport  he  was  presented  with 
awards  on  behalf  of  the  36th  Division 
for  the  action  of  the  Hawaiian  battalion 
in  coming  to  their  rescue,  when  they 
were  pinned  down  by  Nazi  fire  during 
World  War  II. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  contributions,  as  I  am  also  grateful 
to  the  Seantor  from  Idaho  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  who  caused  this  great  outpouring 
of  people. 

I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  with¬ 
out  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  won¬ 
derful  messages  that  others  sent.  I  have 
in  mind  particularly  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  in  the 
Chamber,  and  others.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  96  beautiful  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  that  were  received.  All  of  it  was 
far  beyond  my  just  deserts.  They  may 
be  helpful  next  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
Appendix  I 

Land  Reform  in  Latin  America 

Land  reform  in  Latin  America  is  certainly 
not  an  offspring  born  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  but  reaches  back  to  the  earliest 
freedom  struggles  in  the  continent. 

Robert  J.  Alexander,  in  his  illuminating 
article  “Land  Reform  in  Latin  America,”  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  October  1962,  underscores  over 
a  century  of  agrarian  movements  in  South 
America.  He  reminds  us  that  the  great  lib¬ 
erator  Simon  Bolivar  undertook  to  seize  es¬ 
tates  from  Spanish  loyalists  and  distribute 
them  to  his  armies.  When  the  RepubUc  was 
founded  in  Haiti,  the  rebellious  slaves  dis¬ 
tributed  the  land  of  their  former  masters 
among  themselves.  From  the  time  the  col¬ 
onists  fled  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1821 
until  the  rise  of  Trujillo,  most  of  the  land 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants.  In 
many  instances  during  the  19th  century, 
Latin  American  nations  initiated  land  re¬ 
form  by  depriving  the  church  of  its  vast 
holdings  and  distributing  them  among  the 
laity. 

“In  recent  decades  agrarian  reform  has 
once  again  assumed  hemispheric  proportions. 
Mexico  engaged  in  a  massive  redistribution 
of  land  in  the  years  following  the  outbreak 
of  its  revolution  in  1910.  The  fundamental 
achievement  of  the  Bolivian  Revolution 
which  began  a  decade  ago  has  also  been  land 
reform.  In  the  last  3  y2  years,  Venezuela 
has  undertaken  a  large-scale  land  redistri¬ 
bution  scheme.  With  the  last  year,  legis¬ 
lation  calling  for  one  type  or  another  of 
agrarian  reform  has  been  passed  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Bra¬ 
zil.” 

And  since  publication  of  this  article  we 
can  add  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Panama,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Guatemala  and  Peru. 

Mexico  has  undoubtedly  been  the  leader 
in  the  modern  land  reform  movement,  and 
since  the  revolution  has  set  the  precedent 
for  redistribution  procedures  throughout 
Latin  America. 

“The  oldest  of  the  contemporary  agrarian 
reform  programs  in  Latin  America  is  that  of 
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Mexico,  where  it  has  been  in  process  for 
about  half  a  century. 

“By  early  1962  the  total  amount  of  land 
distributed  since  the  first  decree  of  January 
1915  had  reached  approximately  50  million 
hectares.  Some  12  million  peasants  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  benefited,  with  the  result  that 
the  land  under  cultivation  is  now  approx¬ 
imately  equally  divided  between  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  land  redistribution  program 
and  other  proprietors,  most  of  whom  lost 
land  through  the  reform. 

“One  program  which  has  been  very  much 
influenced  by  the  Mexican  example  has  been 
that  of  Bolivia,  following  the  revolution  of 
April  9,  1952,  which  put  the  Movimiento 
Nacionalista  Revolucionaria  in  power.  Mex¬ 
ican  officials  helped  in  drawing  up  the  basic 
law,  and  other  assisted  in  putting  the  law 
into  operation.  Like  Mexico,  Bolivia  has 
attempted  to  restructure  the  whole  rural 
economy  of  the  country  and  to  integrate  the 
peasant  masses  into  the  civil  life  of  the 
nation.  All  tenants  were  granted  the  land 
on  which,  under  the  traditional  Bolivian 
latifundia  system,  they  had  been  allowed  to 
build  their  homes  and  to  grow  crops  for  their 
own  use.  As  a  result,  every  Indian  tenant 
was  immediately  converted  into  a  small  pro¬ 
prietor.” 

The  process  of  land  redistribution  pro¬ 
poses  a  variety  of  questions — what  land 
should  be  distributed,  what  kind  of  com¬ 
pensation  paid,  credit  opportunities  for  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  land,  technical  assistance, 
transportation  of  goods  from  farm  to 
market — all  must  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  unique  agrarian  situation  in  each 
country. 

Some  countries,  like  Chile,  have  limited 
their  agrarian  programs  to  seizing  large  idle, 
uncultivated  remnants  of  the  latifundia  sys¬ 
tem,  while  other  countries,  like  Bolivia,  have 
found  this  method  insufficient  fortheir  needs. 
Whenever  land  was  cultivated  by  semifeudal 
techniques  in  Bolivia,  it  was  confiscated, 
while  soil  tilled  by  modern  machinery  was 
to  remain  inviolate.  In  Mexico,  land  was 
supposed  to  be  expropriated  on  the  basis  of 
irrigation,  grazing,  and  agricultural  potential. 

Compensation  procedures  also  vary  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  each  reform  program. 
The  Mexican,  Bolivian,  and  Guatemalan 
agrarian  laws  call  for  payment  set  by  the 
proprietor.  In  Venezuela,  the  Agrarian  Insti¬ 
tute  negotiates  a  fair  compensation  price, 
and  in  Colombia,  the  National  Geographical 
Institute  arbitrates  the  value  between  the 
landowners  and  the  Colombian  Agrarian 
Institute. 

Mr.  Alexander  stresses  the  diverse  patterns 
of  agrarian  reform: 

“The  provisions  under  which  expropriated 
land  is  transferred  to  new  owners  have  varied 
greatly  from  country  to  country.  At  one 
extreme  is  Cuba,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
State  has  retained  most  of  the  expropriated 
land,  organizing  it  increasingly  as  State 
farms.  At  the  other  extreme  is  Bolivia, 
which  has  given  the  Indian  peasant  title  to 
his  land  and  has  not  sought  to  impose  any 
pattern  for  the  organization  and  use  of  the 
land.  In  a  relatively  small  number  of  cases, 
the  peasants  have  organized  cooperatives,  but 
in  most  instances  they  cultivate  the  land  as 
individual  farmers.” 

Under  most  agrarian  reform  programs,  the 
peasants  are  granted  the  land  without  pay¬ 
ment.  In  Venezuela,  the  new  landowners, 
in  addition  to  receiving  titles  gratis,  have  the 
option  of  purchasing  additional  land  at  low 
rates. 

“In  virtually  every  Latin  American  coun¬ 
try  that  has  undertaken  agrarian  reform, 
controversy  has  arisen  over  the  advisability 
of  concentrating  effort  on  opening  up  and 
colonizing  virgin  hinterland  as  opposed  to 
redistributing  the  holdings  of  the  landlords. 
Actually  both  of  these  approaches  are  need¬ 
ed.  Where  population  pressures  on  the  land 
is  great,  the  division  of  large  landholdings 


is  necessary  both  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
social  explosion  and  to  obtain  the  ultimately 
more  efficient  use  of  the  land.  Redistribu¬ 
tion  is  cheaper  than  colonization  and  it 
promises  a  quicker  incorporation  of  large  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  peasantry  into  the  market  econ¬ 
omy.  In  many  areas,  however,  sole  reliance 
on  land  redistribution  may  merely  substitute 
munifundia  for  latifundia.  That  is,  there 
is  danger  that  the  land  will  be  divided  into 
such  small  holdings  that  they  cannot  be 
cultivated  efficiently  or  that  they  will  never 
provide  more  than  the  barest  substance.  *  *  * 
The  mere  distribution  of  land  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reform  by  itself.  An  effective  program 
of  agrarian  reform  must  make  sure  that  the 
new  proprietors  have  access  to  credit  to 
finance  their  crops  and  to  buy  equipment, 
and  it  must  provide  technical  assistance  and 
help  marketing.” 

As  a  partner  in  the  Alliance,  the  United 
States  has  assisted  Latin  nations  to  push 
ahead  in  their  agrarian  programs  by  sup¬ 
porting  projects  of  the  following  nature. 

Under  the  social  progress  trust  fund  over 
$65.8  million  have  been  lent  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  for  their  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  programs.  Of  this  total,  $22.2  is  for 
agrarian  reform  and  resettlement:  $38  mil¬ 
lion  for  agricultural  credit;  and  $5.6  million 
for  irrigation  and  development  of  farm  cen¬ 
ters. 

AID  is  specifically  helping  to  finance  the 
following: 

1.  Resettlement  of  excess  farm  population 
on  unused  farmland  now  available  in  areas 
both  within  and  outside  the  Brazilian  north¬ 
east. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  large  handling  and 
storage  losses  between  farm  and  consumer, 
creation  of  an  adequate  system  of  processing, 
storage,  distribution,  grading,  and  marketing 
for  agricultural  products  and  a  system  for 
credit  to  low-income  families  in  northeast 
Brazil. 

3.  Through  the  National  Bank  of  Costa 
Rica,  provision  of  long-  and  short-term  credit 
to  medium-  and  small-sized  farmers. 

4.  Development  of  modem  agricultural  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Guatemala,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  Peru. 

5.  Development  of  rural  cooperatives  in 
Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  and  su¬ 
pervised  agricultural  credit  in  Mexico  and 
Venezuela. 

6.  The  resettlement  and  reclamation  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  settle  20,000  families  yearly 
on  sound  economic  emits  in  Colombia,  and 
assisting  the  development  of  a  national  credit 
program  there. 

7.  Farm-to-market  road  construction  in 
Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and 
Peru. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  projects  which 
AID  is  supporting.  In  nearly  every  country, 
AID  is  assisting  the  Alliance  goal  of  increas¬ 
ing  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  emphasized  that  imme¬ 
diate  results  of  redistribution  programs  is 
often  an  unavoidable  decline  in  agricultural 
production. 

“One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  agrarian  re¬ 
form  programs  in  Latin  America  has  been  to 
increase  agricultural  output.  However,  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  immediate  result  of  re¬ 
distributing  the  land  has  been  a  decline  in 
production.  The  new  peasant  owners  have 
not  had  the  technical  competence,  nor  in 
some  cases  sufficient  interest  to  maintain 
former  output  levels.” 

To  help  relieve  this  temporary  decline, 
AID  has  granted  loans  to  Mexico  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  in  support  of  agricultural  credit  pro¬ 
grams  to  small  farmers.  These  loans,  cover¬ 
ing  technical  assistance,  will  assure  the  new 
farmers  success  and  repayment  ability. 

Alexander  climaxes  his  report  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note: 

“These  problems  (agrarian)  must  be 
solved,  not  only  because  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  aspirations  of  the  masses  of  Latin 


America  is  to  possess  and  work  their  own 
land,  but  because  this  development  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  economic  growth  as  well  as  the 
eventual  political  stability  of  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent.  The  United  States  has  done  well, 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  associate 
itself  with  this  movement.” 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  made  land 
reform  a  primary  goal  for  all  of  Latin 
America. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  major  pro¬ 
gram  of  land  reform  was  initiated  in  July 
1962  after  the  passage  of  an  agrarian  re¬ 
form  law.  More  than  2,000  families  have 
been  settled  on  land  formerly  owned  by 
members  of  the  Trujillo  family.  As  of 
March  the  Banco  Agricola  has  made  loans 
totaling  over  $15  million  to  45,500  families. 

In  Bolivia,  titles  issued  under  the  agrarian 
reform  law  since  the  revolution  have  gone  to 
181,000  families.  The  phenomenal  growth 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  area  has  moved  Bolivia 
from  almost  total  dependency  on  imports  for 
its  rice  and  sugar  to  almost  total  self- 
sufficiency.  The  cooperative  movement  has 
gained  such  strength  that  the  wool  coopera¬ 
tive  was  responsible  in  February  1962  for  the 
first  commercial  sized  export  of  wool  from 
Bolivia  in  40  years. 

In  October  1962,  Costa  Rica  adopted  a  re¬ 
vised  land  and  settlement  law.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Lands  and  Colonies  was  established 
to  manage  agrarian  reform  problems,  ap¬ 
prove  colonization  programs,  expropriate 
land  if  necessary,  and  promote  cooperative 
development.  A  progressive  tax  on  proper¬ 
ties  larger  than  247  acres  was  established. 
Rural  agricultural  credit  is  available  for 
farmers  through  the  Banco  Nacional. 

Under  a  new  agency  which  provides  super¬ 
vised  production  credit  to  small  farmers  in 
El  Salvador,  approximately  5,800  agricultural 
credit  loans  will  have  been  made  by  July. 

In  October  1962,  the  National  Agrarian 
Transformation  Institution  in  Guatemala 
was  established  to  plan  and  carry  out  an 
agrarian  reform  program  primarily  based  on 
exploitation  of  idle  or  undercultivated  lands. 
The  law  provides  for  progressive  taxation  of 
land  and  for  farm  credit  programs. 

On  November  27  an  agrarian  reform  law 
was  passed  in  Chile.  Ownership  of  land  has 
now  become  contingent  upon  proper  land 
use  and  improvement.  Under  this  law  it  is 
proposed  that  5,000  families  will  be  resettled 
in  1963. 

As  far  back  as  March  1960,  Venezuela  had 
initiated  a  comprehensive  agrarian  reform 
program  for  the  expropriation  of  large  es¬ 
tates  that  were  not  in  production  or  worked 
by  tenants.  By  the  end  of  1962,  over  1  y2 
million  hectares  had  been  distributed  to  over 
56,000  settlers. 


Appendix  II 

Tax  Reform  in  Latin  America 

The  mere  nature  of  tax  reform  involves  a 
complex  of  tax  theory  and  techniques,  eco¬ 
nomics,  relations  between  executive  and  leg¬ 
islative  and  judicial  branches,  domestic  and 
international  politics,  and  the  level  of  public 
and  tax  administration  in  general.  In  Latin 
America,  tax  reform  is  further  complicated 
since  changes  must  first  be  made  in  the 
traditionally  rooted  legal  systems,  class  struc¬ 
ture,  and  archaic  governmental  institutions. 

Due  to  the  sphere  of  influence  connotated 
by  the  concept  of  tax  reform  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  assistance  cannot  and  should  not  be 
administered  by  one  agency,  but  demands 
the  total  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  both  governmental  and  pri¬ 
vate.  Nor  can  tax  reform  be  brought  about 
solely  from  outside.  The  process  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  slow  and  painful  one,  all  over  the 
world. 

The  task  of  stimulating  tax  reform  and  im¬ 
proved  collections  in  the  Alliance  countries 
carried  quite  delicate  and  difficult  political 
and  technical  constraints.  Also,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  foreign  policy  objectives  implies 
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an  unprecedented  diplomatic  and  economic 
involvement  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries.  The  delicacy,  technical  complex¬ 
ity,  and  novelty  of  the  task  have  required  a 
discreet,  highly  pragmatic,  and  experimental 
approach.  Since  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  the  United  States  and  multilateral 
agencies  have  been  playing  a  major  part  in 
bringing  about  tax  reform  in  a  variety  of 
ways  adapted  to  the  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  present  stages  of  development 
in  particular  countries. 

One  area  of  activity  has  been  a  continuous 
round  of  speeches  and  statements  aimed  at 
creating  an  awareness  of  the  immediate  need 
for  tax  reform.  Where  there  was  almost  no 
discussion  of  tax  reform  prior  to  the  Alliance, 
it  is  now  generally  accepted  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  that  reform  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
economic  and  social  development.  To  a 
considerable  extent  this  newly  kindled  in¬ 
terest  is  the  result  of  constant  reiteration  of 
the  importance  which  the  United  States 
places  upon  tax  reform.  This  United  States 
insistance  has  been  communicated  not  only 
through  executive,  AID,  and  U.S.  legislative 
policy  statements,  AID  missions  in  the  field, 
and  normal  diplomatic  channels,  but  has 
been  emphasized  in  almost  all  assistance 
loans  and  grants  made  through  AID,  IDB, 
IMF,  IBRD,  etc.  Similarly,  the  two  tax  con¬ 
ferences  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
OAS-ECLA— IDB  joint  tax  program  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  an  important  public  relations 
impact. 

Tax  reform  is  also  a  key  element  of  nego¬ 
tiations  for  major  programs  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  assistance  to  selected  countries.  It 
is  significant  that  as  a  result  of  negotiations 
of  this  type  governments  in  countries  such 
as  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colombia  have  pledged 
themselves  publicly  to  programs  of  reform. 

Another  instrument  for  reform  has  been 
the  tripartite  tax  study  teams.  These 
studies  have  stimulated  efforts  by  the  host 
governments  to  organize  and  continue  the 
research  activities  which  will  be  required  on 
a  long-term  basis  for  sound  tax  reform.  As¬ 
sistance  to  the  tax  reform  movement  in  Latin 
America  must  be  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
those  undertaking  tax  reform. 

Political  reaction  in  Latin  America  often 
makes  it  wiser  to  bring  such  pressure 
through  Inter-American  and  multilateral 
agencies.  Therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  U.S. 
total  tax  reform  effort,  AID  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  developing  the  current  policy :  AID 
takes  primary  responsibility  for  assistance  in 
improving  tax  administration;  the  OAS,  due 
to  its  multilateral  character,  is  the  more  ef¬ 
fective  instrument  for  tax  policy  and  there¬ 
fore  has  primary  responsibility  in  that  area. 

Under  the  OAS  joint  tax  program,  a  team 
of  five  experts  has  completed  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  tax  system  of  Panama.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  recommendations  for  re¬ 
form  designed  to  implement  the  principles 
of  Punta  del  Este  has  emerged  from  this 
survey  and  has  ben  made  available  to  the 
Panamanian  authorities-.  A  group  of  four 
experts  has  prepared  a  complete  survey  of  the 
fiscal  structure  of  Ecuador. 

AID  has  organized  itself  to  assure  that 
tax  policy  is  coordinated  and  integrated  into 
the  total  development  picture.  As  part  of 
its  responsibilities,  the  Latin  American  Bu¬ 
reau  makes  sure  that  maximum  efforts  to¬ 
ward  tax  reform  are  included  in  each  coun¬ 
try  program,  (consistent  with  that  country’s 
development  plan,  if  it  has  one) ,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  country  for  growth,  the  over¬ 
all  tax  structure  and  the  extent  of  self-help 
measures,  and  the  political  situation.  In 
this  way,  tax  reform  is  injected  into  the  total 
programing  and  budgeting  process  and  is 
considered  a  key  element  in  all  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  programs  in  Latin  America. 

AID  initiated  a  cooperative  working  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  IRS  in  1961.  During  the  in¬ 
tervening  months,  28  Internal  Revenue  men 
were  used  in  11  different  countries,  and  the 


working  relationship  was  formalized  in  an 
Inter-Agency  Agreement  between  AID  and 
IRS,  signed  May  29,  1963.  This  agreement, 
supplies  AID  with  IRS  tax  administration 
specialists.  Some  300  IRS  men  are  already 
available  for  service  in  Latin  America.  Un¬ 
der  the  Argeement  the  services  of  Internal 
Revenue  are  also  available  for  the  training 
of  Latin  American  tax  officials  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  formal  part  of  the  Alliance,  the 
IRS  has  established  a  Foreign  Technical 
Assistance  Staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  which  is  giving  primary  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  tax  administration 
in  Latin  America  and  in  mobilizing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  IRS  in  this  objective.  Another 
cooperative  venture  has  been  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Latin  American  Tax  Assistance 
Reserve.  Under  this  program  selected  IRS 
men  undergo  a  16  week  training  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  AID  and  are  then  ready  on  call  for 
short  or  long  term  assignments  in  Latin 
America.  Coordinated  with  AID’S  own  pro¬ 
gram  of  tax  training,  these  cooperative  efforts 
with  theh  IRS  have  proven  highly  success¬ 
ful  and  have  contributed  directly  to  im¬ 
provements  in  Chile,  Peru,  and  Panama. 

Finally,  AID  has  stepped  up  training  for 
tax  administration  in  the  United  States. 
About  115  Latin  Americans  have  been  trained 
here  since  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
This  is  largely  group  training  designed  for 
impact  on  tax  reform  and  has  directly  con¬ 
tributed  to  improvements  in  Chile,  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  Peru. 

Before  the.  Alliance,  AID  predecessors  had 
one  or  two  men  working  in  Latin  America. 
The  OAS  had  none.  The  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  from  Latin  American  countries  to 
available  tax  assistance  had  been  testimony 
of  their  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  reform 
and  their  readiness  to  help  themselves  im¬ 
plement  new  tax  programs.  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Chile,  Peru,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Ecuador  have  made  urgent 
requests  for  assistance  in  various  aspects  of 
revenue  improvement.  But  by  far  the  most 
impressive  achievements  on  any  level  have 
been  those  initiated  and  enforced  by  the 
Latin  countries  themselves  without  outside 
assistance.  Since  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
ESte  almost  all  have  adopted  some  form  of 
tax  legislation,  and  although  results  usually 
lag  2  years  behind  such  reforms,  worthwhile 
achievements  have  already  been  produced. 

In  the  field  of  land  tax,  which  until  re¬ 
cently  was  the  stronghold  of  tax  reform  re¬ 
sistance,  cadastral  surveys  to  locate  and 
determine  ownership  of  property  for  tax 
purposes  are  underway  in  Panama  and  Chile. 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  are 
embarking  on  similar  programs  and  Co¬ 
lombia  has  requested  assistance  to  improve 
its  property  tax  system. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  the  Government  of 
Argentina,  by  tightening  up  collections, 
added  215,000  new  taxpayers  to  its  rolls. 
Early  this  year,  Argentina  introduced  fur¬ 
ther  revenue  measures  which,  with  improved 
enforcement,  are  expected  to  yield  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $200  million  in  1963.  This  alone 
represents  15  percent  of  the  total  1962 
revenues. 

Due  to  improved  tax  collection  methods 
and  recent  tax  reforms,  Brazil  expects  to  col¬ 
lect  a  $200  million  increase  in  Government 
revenues.  A  tax  law  was  passed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  raising  income  and  consumption  taxes, 
broadening  the  use  of  withholding  taxes, 
and  instituting  a  tighter  collection  procedure 
on  wage  and  bearer  share  income. 

El  Salvador  has  adopted  a  tax  reform 
measure  raising  progressive  income  tax  rates. 
These  are  among  the  highest  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  yielded  a  40-percent  increase 
in  receipts  in  1962  over  1961. 

Guatemala’s  first  income  tax  law  in  his¬ 
tory  became  effective  July  1.  Real  property 
which  has  not  been  revalued  for  tax  purposes 
during  the  last  15  years  will  be  evaluated  at 
300  percent  over  previous  assessed  values. 


In  Chile,  complete  reassessment  of  taxes 
on  all  real  estate,  rural  and  urban,  has  been 
started.  Individual  reassessment  of  every 
separate  property  is  in  process.  Estimates  of 
revenue  increases  in  1963  due  to  various  tax 
reforms  are  as  follows:  (1)  from  better  ad¬ 
ministration,  $16.5  million;  (2)  from  prop¬ 
erty  tax  improvement,  $9  million;  (3)  from 
reform  in  income,  inheritance  tax,  etc.,  $16.5 
million;  for  a  total  of  $42  million.  This  is 
expected  to  double  in  1964. 

Chile’s  tax  training  school  is  a  going  con¬ 
cern,  and  by  April  1963  had  graduated  375 
inspectors  and  assessors.  A  tax  enforcement 
unit  has  been  organized.  A  nine-volume 
manual  on  tax  laws  and  procedures  has  been 
developed.  A  new  project  has  been  signed 
to  streamline  the  legal  collections  system 
with  an  immediate  target  of  96  million  es¬ 
cudos  overdue  and  uncollected. 

In  Colombia,  income  taxes  now  provide 
about  40  percent  of  total  revenues  and  are 
among  the  highest  percentages  of  GNP  in 
the  hemisphere. 

In  Panama,  income  tax  collections  in  1962 
were  a  record  high  at  $15  million,  a  40-per¬ 
cent  increase  over  1961,  due  to  tax  reform 
measures  passed  in  1961  strengthening 
procedures  for  dealing  with  fraud  and  tax 
evasion.  Income  tax  returns  increased  20 
percent  after  removal  from  the  law  of  a 
provision  requiring  proof  of  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud.  A  land  system  aimed  at  fuller  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  vital  land  has  been  initiated.  At  the 
request  of  the  Panamanian  Government,  a 
tax  audit  adviser  was  sent  for  60  days  to 
suggest  improvements  in  tax  audit  proce¬ 
dures.  As  a  result  of  this  visit,  an  in-service 
training  course  to  be  given  to  all  auditors 
has  been  initiated;  and  guidelines  for  exam¬ 
inations  of  books,  records,  audits,  etc.  are 
now  used  by  auditors  where  previously  no 
books  or  records  had  been  maintained. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  .  passed  a 
revised  income  tax  system  of  progressive 
rates,  reaching  63  percent  on  top  brackets 
of  income,  which  is  already  bringing  in  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  revenues. 

In  Mexico,  an  important  series  of  tax 
reforms  went  into  effect  last  year.  Income 
tax  rates  were  increased  in  the  middle  and 
upper  brackets;  a  complementary  income 
tax  was  imposed,  starting  at  3  percent  for 
incomes  equal  to  $14,000  and  increasing 
thereafter  to  15  percent.  Total  tax  receipts 
in  1962  were  12  percent  above  1961,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  further 
increase  of  20  percent  in  1963.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  data  processing  unit  increased 
the  number  on  the  tax  roles  from  700,000 
in  1962  to  1.4  million  in  1963.  By  the  end 
of  1964  this  figure  is  expected  to  jump  to  3.5 
million. 

Due  to  a  July  1960  reform  measure  in 
Venezuela,  a  22-percent  increase  occurred 
in  filed  tax  declarations  over  the  prior  year. 
During  1962,  income  tax  receipts  increased 
30  percent  over  1961. 


Appendix  III 

Latin  America:  A  Positive  View  of  Private 
Enterprise 

In  a  recent  Vision  article  of  May  1963,  the 
editors  point  out  some  salient  facts  about 
private  enterprise  in  Latin  America: 

“A  disturbing  attitude  toward  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  has  developed  in  this  country.  It  might 
be  called  the  ‘down-the-drain’  syndrome. 
It  manifests  itself  in  a  number  of  ways: 
glum  talk  of  bankruptcy,  flight  capital  and 
ballooning  inflation;  fearful  talk  of  politi¬ 
cal  collapse  and  chaos;  table-thumping  talk 
of  Communist  takeovers  up  and  down  the 
line. 

“Those  who  know  Latin  America  well 
know  that  such  an  attitude  is  unrealisti¬ 
cally  onesided,  that  it  could  be  dismissed 
were  it  not  for  the  harm  it  is  doing  to  ef¬ 
fective  policymaking  of  bureaucrat  and  busi¬ 
nessman  alike.” 

The  article  points  out  a  number  of  opti¬ 
mistic  trends  in  Latin  America  which  seldom 
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find  publicity  in  the  voluminous  material 
published  about  the  Alliance. 

If  increased  private  investment  is  one 
thermometer  of  a  progressive  alliance,  the 
statistics  are  encouraging.  In  a  recent  Vi¬ 
sion  article  of  May  1963,  one  sees  a  side  of 
the  picture  which  is  seldom  publicized: 

“Ford  is  expanding  auto  production  in 
Brazil,  after  a  recent  talk  between  Henry 
Ford  II  and  President  Joao  Goulart.  Last 
year  the  company  showed  its  confidence  in 
Venezuela’s  economic  and  political  strength 
by  holding  opening  ceremonies  at  its  new 
Valencia  assembly  plant  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  a  fortnight 
after  an  outbreak  of  sabotage  directed 
against  U.S.  companies.  A  group  of  TJ.S. 
chemical  and  financial  firms  is  pushing 
ahead  with  a  $72  million  petrochemical  proj¬ 
ect  in  Argentina  despite  the  chain  of  crises 
there.  Bethelehem  Steel  is  expanding  opera¬ 
tions  in  Chile’s  politically  sensitive  mining 
industry  in  an  effort  to  broaden  its  sources 
of  iron  ore. 

“The  list  runs  on  and  on.  Caterpillar  is 
doubling  the  size  of  its  Sao  Paulo  plant, 
sending  in  fresh  capital  to  help  finance  the 
job.  J.  I.  Case  hopes  to  be  building  a  com¬ 
pletely  Argentine -made  tractor  by  1964. 
Esso,  Shell,  Phelps,  Dodge,  Sears  are  either 
setting  up  or  expanding  shop  in  Central 
America.  Westinghouse  is  working  with  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration 
on  an  electrical  appliance  and  equipment 
industry  for  the  area.” 

Nor  is  this  optimistic  surge  of  investment 
solely  an  American  venture. 

“Exports  from  the  EEC  countries  to  Latin 
America  have  jumped  more  than  60  percent 
in  the  last  decade,  and  investment  and  sup¬ 
plier  credits  have  risen  from  comparatively 
low  levels  to  more  than  $400  million  a  year. 
General  de  Gaulle  has  made  it  plain  (via  a 
$150  million  economic  agreement  with  Mex¬ 
ico)  that  he  considers  Latin  America  the 
most  promising  of  the  developing  areas,  and 
indications  are  that  France  is  about  to 
launch  a  concerted  trade  drive  in  the  more 
industrialized  republics.  There  axe  also 
signs  that  France,  by  itself  or  in  concert  with 
the  EEC,  will  negotiate  tariff  cuts  with 
LAFTA  and  CACOM,  something  that  Latin 
America  has  been  hoping  for  ever  since  the 
birth  of  EEC  and  its  attendant  threat  of  tar¬ 
iff  barriers  against  Latin  American  coffee  and 
other  vitally  important  agricultural  exports. 

“West  Germany  is  Europe’s  fastest  moving 
contender  in  the  quest  for  Latin  American 
markets.  Her  direct  private  investments 
there  totaled  $300  million  by  the  end  of  last 
year,  more  than  5  times  her  African  invest¬ 
ment,  and  more  than  7  times  her  Asian  in¬ 
vestment.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  value 
during  1962  was  on  an  order  of  27  percent, 
most  of  it  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  the  “riski¬ 
est”  Republics,  in  the  U.S.  mind. 

“The  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  Mannes- 
mann  has  announced  plans  to  triple  produc¬ 
tion  at  its  steel  works  in  Minas  Gerais 
Volkswagen  of  Brazil  is  gearing  for  a  multi- 
million-dollax  expansion  program  that  will 
make  it  the  largest  auto  maker  in  Latin 
America.  VW  sees  the  potential  small  car 
market  that  can  be  created  when  LAFTA  be¬ 
gins  to  jell,  and  it  is  convinced  that  the 
stakes  are  worth  the  risk.  The  picture  is 
roughly  the  same  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A 
German  consortium  will  handle  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Peru’s  Chimbote  steel  mill;  another 
will  build  a  copper  refinery  in  Chile.  *  *  » 
Japanese  investors  are  developing  thriving 
shipbuilding  and  steel  industries  in  Brazil. 
All  told,  Japan’s  Latin  American  investments 
run  to  around  $390  million  and  are  growing 
by  about  $90  million  annually.” 

Vision  again  turns  the  light  onto  another 
neglected  facet  of  the  Alliance  and  perhaps 
the  most  important — manpower  and  leader¬ 
ship. 

“Very  little  has  been  said  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  Latin  America,  for  that  matter-— 


about  the  new  generation  of  political,  aca¬ 
demic,  church,  and  business  leaders  arising 
in  the  continent.  Most  are  men  in  their 
early  forties  or  fifties;  some  are  younger. 
All  are  well  educated  in  the  problems  of  the 
countries  and  infused  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  something  to  improve  things.  These 
men  are  moving  to  the  top  now,  and  as  they 
do,  government  is  getting  more  capable  and 
business  more  aware  of  its  responsibilities. 

Appendix  IV 

Housing  in  Latin  America 

The  need  for  housing  in  Latin  America  is 
so  vast  that  it  can  scarcely  be  measured.  The 
figures  vary  depending  on  the  source  or 
sources  but  all  are  in  the  millions  of  new 
units  needed  and  billions  of  dollars.  One 
figure  that  has  been  put  forward — and  is 
as  good  as  any — is  the  Chase  Manhattan’s 
estimate  of  a  need  of  12  to  14  million  units 
at  a  cost  of  some  $10  to  $13  billion. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  possibility  of  an 
overextension  of  building  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  important  thing  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  reasons  for  the  deficit  and 
on  the  solutions. 

Two  common  misconceptions  about  Latin 
America  are;  That  housing  is  important  for 
social  reasons,  only,  and  has  no  economic 
significance;  and  that- there  is  no  capacity  to 
save  so  that  all  housing  must  be  government 
financed  or  financed  from  external  sources. 

This  has  led,  in  the  past,  to  little  financial 
aid  from  this  Government,  has  deterred  the 
establishment  of  private  savings  institutions 
for  housing,  has  helped  prevent  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  private  U.S.  capital  in  housing  in 
Latin  America,  and  has  led  to  defeatist  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  ability  of  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  to  house  themselves. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth- 
on  both  counts. 

It  is  true  that  economic  development  is 
not  the  end  product,  but  the  means  to  the 
end,  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  part  and 
parcel  of  that  end  result.  A  partial  result 
of  the  lack  of  housing  is  widespread  unpro¬ 
ductivity,  social  unrest,  fertile  ground  for 
violent  political  upheavals,  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  competitive,  free  enterprise 
society  we  are  attempting  to  foster  and  per¬ 
petuate  through  a  program  of  foreign  aid. 
On  those  grounds,  alone,  financial  assistance 
for  housing  is  justified.  Nevertheless,  hous¬ 
ing  can  stand  on  its  own  as  a  means  of 
fostering  economic  development. 

In  the  developed  countries,  social  needs 
aside,  homebuilding  is  an  important  and 
integral  part  of  the  national  economy.  The 
importance  of  housing  to  a  national  economy 
was  recognized  by  the  Congress  in  1949  when 
it  declared  the  national  policy  at  home  to 
be: 

“The  production  of  housing  in  sufficient 
volume  to  enable  the  housing  industry  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  an  economy  of 
maximum  employment  and  purchasing 
power.” 

Year  after  year  the  relationship  between 
business  cycles  and  the  home  construction 
industry  has  been  widely  acknowledged. 
Now,  Congress,  in  the  past  several  Foreign 
Assistant  Acts,  has  recognized  that  technical 
and  financial  assistance  in  the  field  of  hous¬ 
ing  is  a  proper  tool  in  economic,  as  well  as 
social  development  abroad.  AID  in  formu¬ 
lating  its  housing  policy  to  carry  out  con¬ 
gressional  intent,  has,  in  effect,  recognized 
that  consideration  must  be  given  to  housing 
as  necessary  for,  and  complementary  to, 
industrial  and  agricultural  development,  has 
acknowledged  the  urbanization  effect  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  the  economic  waste 
of  the  lack  of  planning,  housing’s  relation 
to  productivity,  housing's  contribution  to 
full  employment  and  housing  as  a  means  of 
inducing  savings. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  justification  and  most 
persuasive  argument  for  economic  assist¬ 
ance  for  housing  in  the  lesser  developed 
countries  is  as  an  adjunct  to  industrial  and 


agricultural  development,  what  has  been 
termed  the  "social  overhead”;  i.e.,  roads, 
power,  railroads,  etc. 

Economic  development  means  new  fac¬ 
tories  and  new  agricultural  settlements. 
Large  movements  of  people  are  required  in 
developing  countries  to  man  new  residential 
centers.  This  makes  imperative  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  supplies  of  housing  to  assure 
mobility  and  retain  labor.  New  centers  of 
work  mean  new  locations  where  housing  did 
not  exist  previously  in  sufficient  quantities 
or  quality  to  shelter  the  necessary  labor 
force.  Similarly,  economic  development  of 
sparsely  settled  countries  or  areas— as  in  the 
case  of  Israel  which  I  have  visited  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions — requires  planned  regional 
development  with  new  towns  and  popula¬ 
tion  movements. 

Aside  from  the  need  to  service  industriali¬ 
zation,  housing  is  needed  to  shelter  the  new 
town  population.  Economic  development 
results  inevitably  in  urbanization  and  in 
country  to  town  movements  On  the  other 
hand,  urbanization  increases  the  need  for  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  supply  of  housing. 

In  addition  to  a  housing  supply  to  attract 
and  retain  labor,  the  condition  of  existing 
housing  can  reduce  productivity  by  affecting 
the  physical  health  and  mental  attitude  of 
labor.  Some  economists  tend  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  bad  housing  on  productivity  or 
assume  that  a  greater  relationship  exists 
between  productivity  and  food.  It  may  be 
that  the  relative  effect  is  indeterminable. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
some  relationship  does  exist. 

Housing  is,  too,  one  of  the  most  potential 
markets  in  a  poor  country  since  in  such 
countries  housing  is  most  deficient.  In 
developed  countries,  the  home  construction 
industry  offers  three  types  of  employment; 
onsite,  offsite  and  tertiary.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  each  housing  unit  pro¬ 
vides  between  2 1/2  and  3  man-years  of  em¬ 
ployment,  one  man-year  on  the  job,  one 
man-year  in  the  factories  producing  build¬ 
ing  materials,  and  an  additional  half  to  a 
year  in  related  fields.  In  countries  which 
are  underdeveloped  to  a  limited  degree,  only, 
and  which  have  a  formal,  organized  con¬ 
struction  industry,  as  is  the  case  of  so  much 
of  Latin  America,  as  distinguished  from 
Africa,  housing  plays  as  substantial  a  role 
in  the  national  economy  as  in  the  so-called 
developed  countries.  In  Chile,  for  example, 
construction  represents  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  entire  economy  and  home  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  major  part  of  all  construction. 
Some  110,000  persons  are  engaged  in  direct 
construction  with  another  150,000  persons 
occupied  in  producing  building  supplies. 
For  the  10-year  period  from  1941-50,  site 
development  and  homebuilding  represented 
3.2  percent  of  the  net  national  product  while 
from  1951-55,  the  percentage  was  3.5. 

Actually  there  is  no  lack  of  a  market  for 
housing  in  Latin  America.  The  need  exists, 
of  course,  but  more  important,  the  ability 
to  pay  for  housing  exists  provided  long-term 
mortgage  money  is  made  available.  The  es¬ 
sential  requirement  is  long-term  credit,  a 
commodity  that  is  lacking  in  most  lesser 
developed  countries.  The  need,  too,  is 
largely  for  local  currency,  not  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  since  housing  is  labor  intensive  and 
abundant  labor  exists  in  most  lesser  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  and  indigenous  materials  are 
largely  used. 

With  the  realization  that  long-term  credit 
is  the  key  to  a  solution  to  a  large  part  of 
the  problem,  and,  because  we  cannot  expect, 
with  U.S.  resources  alone,  to  solve  Latin 
America’s  housing  problem,  AID  has  been 
concentrating  on  helping  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  Latin  America  create  savings 
institutions  whose  sole  function  is  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  savings  of  the  many  and 
the  channeling  of  those  savings  into  housing. 
We  have  utilized  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
public-spirited  U.S.  savings  and  loan  officials. 
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many  known  to  you,  to  advise  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Jamaica,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  Their  efforts  have 
already  resulted  in  home  savings  institutions 
being  created  in  Chile,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  similar  legislation  in  Argentina, 
Colombia,  El  Salvador,  and  Panama. 

The  success  of  home  savings  schemes,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  the  impetus  of  initial  capital. 
Without  such  initial  capital,  the  slow  rate 
of  savings  accumulation  at  the  beginning 
will  delay  the  flow  of  mortgage  loan  funds  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  early  use  of  savings 
will  be  retarded  inordinately  and  enthusiasm 
for  saving  will  wane.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  early  days  of  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations,  governmental  partici¬ 
pation  was  deemed  essential  to  support  ini¬ 
tial  saving  and  permit  early  lending. 

We,  therefore,  have  been  providing  “seed” 
capital  loans  for  savings  and  loan  institutions 
initiated  with  our  technical  assistance. 
“Seed”  capital  loans  have  been  made  to  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  systems  in  Chile  ($5  million 
plus  a  $5 -million  grant  and  $1,500,000  of 
Public  Law  480  funds) ,  Dominican  Republic 
($2,100,000),  Ecuador  ($5  million),  Peru 
($9,500,000)  and  Venezuela  ($10  million) . 
Other  such  loans  are  contemplated  for  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Colombia.  These  loans  are 
being  tunneled  into  the  savings  and  loan,  sys¬ 
tem  through  forms  of  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Boards.  Generally,  these  loans  are 
matched  by  funds  of  the  country  involved. 

These  systems  and  loans  are  already  bear¬ 
ing  fruit.  In  Chile,  as  of  October  1962,  there 
were  20  private  savings  and  loan  associations 
with  19,000  savers  and  approximately  $16 
million  in  savings.  An  additional  $35  mil¬ 
lion  of  savings  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
savings  department  of  the  Banco  del  Estado. 
Some  2,000  loans  had  been  approved  for  a 
total  of  $20  million  on  an  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,000  per  loan.  In  Chile,  we  sug¬ 
gested  a  linkage  of  savings  and  loans  to  a 
wage  index  to  offset  inflation.  This  has  been 
a  prime  factor  in  increasing  savings  and  is 
a  technique  we  are  hopeful  of  introducing 
throughout  Latin  America. 

In  addition  to  these  “seed”  capital  loans, 
we  have  also  made  loans  for  direct  govern¬ 
ment  action:  $12  million  to  Colombia  pri¬ 
marily  for-  aided  self-help  projects,  $400,000 
for  a  union  project  in  Honduras,  $2,500,000 
to  Panama’s  Banco  de  Ahorros  for  relending 
purposes,  $5  million  to  the  Mendoza  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Venezuela  and  $30  million  for  slum 
clearance  in  Venezuela.  Consideration  is 
also  being  given  to  housing  loans  for  Jamaica 
and  Uruguay.  This  means  that,  to  date,  over 
$100  million  of  AID  monies  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  or  under  serious  consideration  for 
housing  in  Latin  America.  Add  to  this  U.S, 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $150  million  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  housing  loans  and  you  have  $250 
million  of  U.S.  moneys  being  channeled  into 
the  home  construction  and  home  financing 
industry  in  Latin  America. 

Another  form  of  assistance  is  the  all  risk 
investment  guarantee  which  authorize  AID 
to  guarantee  $240  million  of  U.S.  capital  in¬ 
vested  abroad,  against  virtually  any  risk, 
with  $60  million  of  this  $240  million  specif¬ 
ically  earmarked  for  housing  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  subsidiary  of  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Rhoades  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  is  making  the  first  housing 
loan  to  be  guaranteed  under  this  program. 

There  is  a  proposal  known  as  S.  582  to 
create  an  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
within  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
This  bill,  introduced  by  Senators  Smathers 
and  Sparkman,  with  a  similar  bill  proposed 
by  Senator  Dirksen,  and  by  Representative 
Wright  Patman  in  the  House,  would  author¬ 
ize  domestic  savings  and  loan  institutions 
to  invest  up  to  1  percent  of  their  assets  in 
such  an  International  Home  Loan  Bank 


which,  in  turn,  could  then  invest  in  foreign 
mutual  thrift  and  home  financing  institu¬ 
tions  and  foreign  home  loan  banks.  This 
would  provide  a  potential  $800  million  for 
investment  in  housing  abroad.  Recently 
Senator  Sparkman  said  of  this  proposal  that 
“a  good  base  can  be  laid  for  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  International  Home  Loan 
Bank  during  the  coming  Congress.” 

The  degree  to  which  housing  can  aid  in 
the  economic  development  of  a  country  de¬ 
pends,  as  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  on  the  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  on  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
country  concerned.  In  well-developed  coun¬ 
tries,  housing’s  contribution  to  a  sound  econ¬ 
omy  and  full  employment  is  readily  recog¬ 
nized.  In  more  advanced  “underdeveloped” 
countries,  i.e.,  Latin  America,  a  similar  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  made  for  the  essentiality  of 
housing  for  industrialization,  housing’s  place 
in  urbanization  and  housing’s  contribution 
to  saving  and  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
saving.  If  economic  development  is  to  be 
a  balanced  program  and  if  political  demands 
and  social  expectations  are  to  be  fulfilled, 
more  attention  must  be  devoted  to  housing 
as  an  economic  and  social  measure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  also  that 
it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  249)  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows : 

On  page  48,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  line  3,  and  between  lines  3  and 
4  insert  the  following: 

“(k)  In  order  to  encourage  preservation  of 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of 
some  member  nations  to  pay  currently  their 
assessments  and/or  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  no  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other 
than  supporting  assistance  under  chapter  4  of 
part  I,  assistance  from  the  contingency  fund 
established  under  chapter  5  of  part  I,  and 
military  assistance  under  chapter  2  of  part 
II),  or  any  other  law  authorizing  assistance 
to  foreign  countries  (other  than  military  as¬ 
sistance,  supporting  assistance,  or  assistance 
from  the  President’s  contingency  fund),  to 
the  government  of  any  nation  which  is  more 
than  one  year  in  arrears  in  its  payment  of 
any  assessment  by  the  United  Nations  for  its 
regular  budget  or  for  peace  and  security 
operations,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  such  government  has  given  reasonable 
assurance  of  paying  (independently  of  such 
assistance)  all  such  arrearages  and  placing 
its  payments  of  such  assessments  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  basis,  or  determines  that  such  govern¬ 
ment,  by  reason  of  unusual  and  exceptional 
circumstances,  is  economically  unable  to  give 
such  assurance.” 

Mr.  GRUENING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  the  amendment  at  some  length 
in  my  speech  yesterday.  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  as  I  have 
already  explained  to  him.  He  has  been 
gracious  enough  to  say  that  he  wishes 
to  give  consideration  to  my  proposal. 
I  understand  that  officials  of  the  ad¬ 
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ministration  wish  to  discuss  my  pro¬ 
posal  with  me. 

The  solution  I  am  advocating  is  not 
an  interference  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  administering  of 
foreign  policy.  It  is  the  carrying  out  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  clear  duty  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  check  any  ad¬ 
ministration,  Republican  or  Democratic, 
in  this  field.  We  have  a  clear  trust  and 
duty  not  to  leave  this  matter  for  deter¬ 
mination  by  any  President,  because, 
eliminating  all  personalities,  if  we  accept 
the  provision  of  the  bill,  we  do  not  do 
anything  to  accomplish  the  objective  we 
have  in  mind;  we  merely  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

We  have  had  this  problem  before,  in 
our  disagreement  that  some  of  us  had 
with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  American  Affairs  Martin.  His  un¬ 
fortunate  article,  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  some  weeks  ago, 
did  much,  I  thought,  to  jeopardize  many 
parts  of  the  bill  and  it  raised  this  point 
very  clearly.  As  the  Senator  from  Alas¬ 
ka  [Mr.  Gruening]  has  pointed  out,  ap¬ 
parently  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  thinks  that 
there  are  good  military  juntas.  No  such 
beast  exists.  A  military  junta  is  a  beast 
that  devours  free  governments.  The 
fact  that  some  civilian  stooges  or  facades 
are  put  up  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
military  junta  will  eventually  return  the 
country  to  constitutional  government  is 
a  bill  of  goods  I  will  never  buy. 

In  my  judgment,  the  administration 
ought  to  welcome  my  amendment.  The 
administration  ought  to  say,  “We  would 
not  think  of  proposing  to  give  support 
to  a  military  junta  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  in  our  national  interest,  unless  Con¬ 
gress  agreed.” 

Any  administration  should  want  to 
present  the  question  to  Congress.  It 
should  want  the  support  of  Congress. 
It  should  not  want  to  have  written  into 
law  a  provision  that  gave  it  unchecked 
discretion  to  support  a  military  junta, 
without  a  congressional  check. 

To  my  President,  I  say:  “In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  you  would  perform  a  great  service 
by  giving  the  American  people  confidence 
in  the  procedures  you  will  follow  under 
the  foreign  aid  bill  if  you  would  an¬ 
nounce  to  them  that  you  would  like  to 
have  an  amendment  that  required  Con¬ 
gress  to  support  you  in  a  decision,  if 
you  ever  found  yourself  in  a  position  in 
which  you  really  believed  the  national 
interest  called  for  aid  to  some  country 
whose  constitutional  government  had ' 
been  overthrown.” 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
not  vote  for  the  bill,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  if  it  contains  the  language  of 
the  committee;  namely,  that  it  will  give 
us  the  words,  but  will  give  the  President 
the  power.  I  believe  the  point  has  been 
reached  where  we  ought  to  serve  notice 
on  Latin  America  that  we  will  not  give 
aid  to  any  military  junta  that  over¬ 
throws  a  constitutional,  democratic  gov-  ! 
ernment. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las]  spoke  about  Costa  Rica.  I  have 
received  from  President  Orlich  of  Costa 
Rica  a  message  making  it  perfectly  clear 
that  he  supports  the  position  for  whicnj 
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I  stand.  The  fight  I  have  been  making 
against  military  juntas  is  supported,  for 
example,  by  Munoz-Marin,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  by  Jose  Figueres  of  Costa 
Rica. 

Throughout  Latin  America  democratic 
regimes  are  frightened  about  the  danger 
of  military  juntas  taking  over.  It  will 
not  satisfy  them  if  we  pass  the  language 
of  the  committee,  for  they  know  that 
in  the  past,  Administrations  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  supported  military  juntas 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  military 
juntas  have  taken  over  the  government. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  spoke  about  Peru. 
The  Senator  knows  the  position  the  U.S. 
Government  took  with  respect  to  Peru 
at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Peruvian  Government.  We  announced 
that  we  would  not  support  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  made  fine  verbal  state¬ 
ments  and  gestures,  but  in  no  time  the 
U.S.  Government  recognized  the  military 
junta  in  Peru. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Martin 
refers  to  that  military  junta  as  a  good 
one  because  of  the  record  it  made.  It 
never  was  a  good  military  junta.  It 
could  not  be,  because  it  was  a  beast — 
a  political  beast — that  devoured  a  free, 
constitutional  government  in  Peru.  The 
U.S.  Government  never  should  have  sup¬ 
ported  it. 

We  will  not  give  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  security  to  democratic  regimes 
in  Latin  America  if  we  give  them  only 
verbal  support.  They  understand  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  The  one 
amendment,  and  the  only  amendment, 
in  my  judgment,  that  will  serve  notice  of 
our  sincerity  of  purpose  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  provides  that  if  there  is  an 
overthrow  of  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  fact  situation  develops,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  thinks 
it  might  be  in  our  national  interest  to 
do  business  with  that  government,  he 
should  obtain  the  approval  of  Congress, 
for  it  is  the  taxpayers’  money  he  will  be 
spending.  This  is  an  example  of  a  check 
on  the  purse  strings. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  a  foreign  aid 
bill  without  such  a  check  guarantee, 
whereby  if  there  were  an  overthrow  of 
a  constitutional  government,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  would  be  de¬ 
nied  the  power  to  spend  a  single  dollar 
of  the  taxpayers’  money  in  the  country 
of  that  overthrown  government  until 
Congress  said,  “Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  your  reasons  and  have  decided  to 
support  you”  or  “Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  your  reasons,  and  we  reject  them.” 
That  is  the  test  of  whether  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  will  be  applied 
in  such  a  delicate  situation.  This  is  a 
situation-which,  in  my  opinion,  frightens 
democratic  leaders  throughout  Latin 
America. 

Before  the  debate  has  been  concluded, 
I  shall  read  into  the  Record  messages 
from  the  leaders  of  democracy  in  Latin 
America,  expressing  their  fear  about  ex¬ 
actly  what  has  happened  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  and  in  Honduras.  I  said 
yesterday  that  I  was  waiting  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  give  me  the  facts 
concerning  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S. 
mission  personnel  from  the  Dominican 


Republic  and  Honduras.  I  am  still 
waiting  for  it,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjen- 
ing]  has  also  called  for  the  information, 
and  he  told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
he  is  still  waiting  for  it. 

I  say  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon:  “Mr.  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State,  when  are  we  going  to  get  the 
information?  We  want  to  know  how 
many  persons  you  have  withdrawn  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  how  many 
you  have  withdrawn  from  Honduras ; 
who  they  are;  and  who  are  still  left 
there.  The  inference  still  is  that  you  are 
engaging  only  in  a  sham  withdrawal; 
that  it  is  only  a  token  withdrawal;  and 
that  raises  a  suspicion  among  our  friends 
in  Latin  America  that  we  are  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  storm  to  blow  over,  and  then, 
once  again,  the  State  Department,  in 
keeping  with  what  I  think  is  the  most 
unfortunate  attitude  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Martin,  will  give  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  another  rationale  in  the  form 
of  unsupportable  excuses,  to  the  effect: 
“Well,  it  is  the  only  course  open  to  us; 
we  have  no  other  course.” 

We  must  see  to  it  that  we  put  a  check 
on  the  administration,  so  that  that  can¬ 
not  be  done. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  briefly,  if  it 
is  understood  that  in  yielding  at  this 
time  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  point  out  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
has  lent  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
favor  slowing  down  the  American  space 
program,  but  we  are  warned  that 
Khruschev’s  statement  that  Russia  is 
checking  out  of  the  moon  race  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  lure  and  trap  to  us, 
in  the  hope  that  we  will  slow  down  our 
effort  if  the  Russians  slow  down  theirs. 

If  the  Russians  have  actually  slowed 
down  their  effort  to  reach  the  moon,  the 
cause  is  the  crop  failures  in  Russia  year 
after  year,  whereas  American  agricul¬ 
ture  has  never  been  more  successful  than 
it  is  today. 

A  most  perceptive  editorial  on  this 
subject  was  published  today  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  editorial,  which 
is  entitled  “Changing  the  Space  Pro¬ 
gram,”  reads  as  follows: 

Changing  the  Space  Program 

Plans  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  a  moon  landing 
by  1970  are  not  fixed,  immutable,  unalterable 
and  beyond  amendment.  Good  occasion  may 
arise  for  deferring  the  target  date — or  has¬ 
tening  it.  Reasons  may  develop  for  cutting 
down  the  $5.2  billion  appropriation  authori¬ 
zation,  or  for  increasing  it. 

There  are  two  reasons  given  for  changing 
the  space  program  that  really  do  not  seem 
relevant.  One  is  that  it  should  be  altered 
so  as  to  permit  the  diversion  of  more  funds 
to  research  in  biology  and  other  sciences. 
The  other  one  is  that  the  space  program 
should  now  be  scrapped  because  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  disclosed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  leaving  the  race  to  the  moon. 

This  country  needs  to  carry  forward  a  pro- 
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gram  in  outer  space  that  will  push  its  tech¬ 
nology  forward  at  a  sound  and  rapid  rate. 
The  fact  that  we  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
is  far  less  important  than  the  fact  that  in 
trying  to  do  so  we  are  giving  a  focus  to  a 
vast  expansion  of  scientific  and  technolog¬ 
ical  knowledge.  When  we  have  that  knowl¬ 
edge  in  hand,  we  may  choose  to  use  it  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  different  objective,  or  many  dif¬ 
ferent  objectives.  As  a  result  of  the  lunar 
landing  program  we  will  have  acquired  by 
1970,  if  not  the  capacity  to  actually  land 
a  man  on  the  moon,  a  facility  in  the  whole 
gamut  of  space  science  that  otherwise  we 
never  could  have  acquired. 

We  need  to  go  forward  with  the  conquest 
of  space.  That  need  is  not  altered,  di¬ 
minished,  expanded  or  increased,  or  influ¬ 
enced  in  any  way  by  the  equally  valid  needs 
of  science  that  arise  in  other  fields.  The 
existence  of  the  moon  program  is  no  excuse 
for  neglecting  the  biological  sciences,  or 
social  objectives  of  other  kinds.  These  are 
absolute  needs,  too.  We  are  not  in  an 
either /or  predicament. 

Apparently,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  must  choose.  The  anguish 
with  which  this  choice  to  get  out  of  the  race 
to  the  moon  has  been  made  is  suggested  by 
what  Soviet  leaders  have  said  in  the  past. 
Last  August,  in  a  speech  on  the  exploits  of 
Titov,  Khrushchev  said:  “The  exploits  of  our 
cosmonauts  reflect  the  great  achievements  of 
our  economy,  science,  and  technology.  They 
demonstrate  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Socialist  system.” 

Pravda,  exulting  in  Soviet  space  achieve¬ 
ments,  said  in  March  1961,  that  “the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Socialist  state  are,  figuratively, 
a  multistage  rocket  which  will  unfailingly 
put  all  peoples  into  the  orbit  of  commu¬ 
nism.” 

Soviet  superiority,  said  Marshal  K.  A. 
Vershinin,  chief  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force,  “is 
not  a  temporary  advantage  *  ♦  *  but  is  a 
constantly  active  factor  in  the  superiority  of 
our  Socialist  country  over  the  capitalist 
countries.” 

Red  Star,  in  February  1961,  said  the 
launching  of  a  rocket  toward  Venus  repre¬ 
sented  "one  of  the  graphic  proofs  of  the 
Socialist  system’s  incontestable  superiority 
over  the  capitalist  system.” 

The  opportunity  to  make  similar  boasts 
about  an  early  moon  landing  is  one  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  forego  with  great  regret. 
We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  they  have  fore¬ 
gone  that  opportunity.  In  any  case,  the 
U.S.  Government  can  hardly  devise  an 
accordionlike  program,  involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people,  that  can  be  altered 
and  amended  from  week  to  week  to  fit  the 
fluctuating  declarations  of  Premier  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  intentions.  We  need  a  space  pro¬ 
gram  that  fits  our  intentions  and  not  his 
intentions,  or  professed  intentions. 

This  country  needs  to  go  forward  into  the 
space  age.  In  that  age,  every  town  and  city 
and  village  will  become  a  port  upon  that 
great  sea  which  is  the  sky.  This  circum¬ 
stance  will  bring  about  an  alteration  of  the 
horizons  of  all  mankind.  It  will  put  into 
the  hands  of  mortals  greater  power  than  they 
ever  have  possessed  to  shape  their  own  en¬ 
vironment.  The  vision  of  this  future  world 
has  illumined  the  minds  of  young  people, 
thrilled  them  with  the  possibilities  of  this 
new  epoch  in  man’s  destiny,  awakened  their 
interest  and  excitement  in  the  advancement 
of  all  human  knowledge.  We  have  entered 
a  new  age  of  scientific  exploration  and  con¬ 
quest.  We  must  proceed  in  it  without  vacil¬ 
lation,  doubt  or  fluctuations  of  faith  depend¬ 
ent  on  alternative  claims  upon  our  genius 
and  resources  or  the  varying  emotions  and 
intentions  of  rival  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  an  article  entitled  “The  Moon 
Race:  Go  or  Not,  the  Cost  Will  be  About 
the  Same.”  The  article,  written  by 
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Howard  Simons,  was  published  today 
in  the  Washington  Post;  and  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Moon  Race — Go  or  Not,  the  Cost  Will 
Be  About  the  Same 
(By  Howard  Simons) 

Whatever  official  Washington  finally  de¬ 
cides  about  the  moon  race — to  go  or  not 
to  go,  or  to  slow  down — the  cost  will  be 
roughly  the  same. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  U.S.  moon 
program  will  cost  $20  billion. 

But  even  before  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  took  his  nation  out  of  the  race — 
temporarily,  at  least — American  space  agency 
officials  were  telling  Congress  this  wasn’t 
really  so.  The  point  that  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  officials 
were  making  was  that  the  manned  lunar 
landing,  itself,  will  cost  between  $1  billion 
and  $3  billion. 

The  rest  of  the  $20  billion  is  earmarked 
for  big-rocket  boosters,  launching  pads,  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  know-how,  unmanned  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  tracking  stations.  And,  these 
will  be  needed  whether  Americans  travel  to 
the  moon’s  surface  or  not. 

Doubt  has  been  exprsseed  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  NASA  will  be  able  to  get  Americans 
to  the  moon  in  this  decade  and  for  $20 
billion. 

Informed  sources  yesterday  said  that  in 
recent  weeks  NASA  officials  have  reappraised 
the  moon  porgram  in  the  light  of  rising 
costs  and  schedule  slippages.  Their  conclu¬ 
sion:  the  moon  effort  will  not  cost  more 
than  $20  billion  and  the  1970  target  date 
still  looks  good. 

To  meet  both  the  fiscal  and  the  calendar 
goals,  however,  will  require  some  program 
changes.  These  are  now  being  made. 
Though  the  informed  sources  would  not  com¬ 
ment  on  the  nature  of  the  program  adjust¬ 
ments,  they  did  say  the  changes  will  be 
announced  soon. 

Unless  the  United  States  wants  to  abandon 
space  exploration  altogether  or  leave  space 
superiority  to  the  Russians,  there  seems 
little  value  in  abandoning  the  manned  lunar 
landing. 

This  is  the  view  of  many  space  experts  who 
hold  that  the  manned  lunar  landing,  in  spite 
of  all  the  attention  focused  upon  it,  has  been 
merely  a  symbol. 

But  because  of  this  symbol,  the  United 
States  is  now  racing  to  build  bigger  boosters 
than  the  Russians  have  thus  far  demon¬ 
strated.  Unless  this  development  continues, 
the  Russians  will  continue  to  dominate 
space. 

Moreover,  in  the  view  of  these  experts, 
although  the  pace  of  the  U.S.  space  program 
has  been  set  by  real  political  needs,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  objectives  have  always  been  there. 
Thus,  there  are  military  and  scientific  and 
practical  applications  of  space  near  the 
earth.  And  beyond  the  moon  there  are  the 
planets. 

In  effect,  what  these  experts  maintain  is 
that  with  or  without  Soviet  sputniks,  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  have  wanted  to  explore  the  heav¬ 
ens.  The  only  question  is  whether  to  do  it 
in  a  hurry. 

Slowing  down  NASA’s  effort  to  get  men  to 
the  moon  within  this  decade  brings  as  much 
horror  to  many  space  experts  as  does  the 
suggestion  of  abandoning  this  goal  outright. 
This  is  so  because  they  say  that  it  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  more  to  slow  down 
than  to  keep  on  a  steady  pace. 

NASA  officials  estimate  that  a  slowdown  in 
the  sense  of  chopping  a  few  hundred  million 
from  their  budget  request  this  year  would 
raise  the  total  cost  of  Project  Apollo  $2 
to  $3  billion.  Not  everyone  agrees  with  the 
NASA  officials. 


But  few  persons  argue  with  the  notion  that 
a  slowdown  or  stretchout  would  cost  the 
moon  program  some  of  its  best  scientific  and 
technical  talent,  who  would  quit  to  seek 
other  jobs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from  Texas 
can  tell  us  how  much  NASA  is  spending 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  have  in 
mind  the  exact  figure,  but  the  amount  is 
a  sizable  one — although  not  as  much  as 
NASA  is  spending  on  research  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  As  Senators  know,  48  percent  of 
all  the  research  funds  are  spent  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Furthermore,  the  amount  being 
spent  in  Texas  is  not  as  great  as  the 
amounts  being  spent  on  the  launching 
pads  in  Florida  or  the  amounts  being 
spent  on  the  sites  in  Louisiana.  How¬ 
ever,  Texas  is  among  the  four  or  five 
leading  States  in  terms  of  the  amounts 
being  spent  on  research.  In  view  of  the 
research  laboratories  being  established  in 
Texas,  I  believe  Texas  will  be  among  the 
leading  four  or  five  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  NASA  bud¬ 
get  request  was  $5.7  billion.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Texas  say  that  one-fifth  of 
that  is  to  be  spent  in  Texas? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No,  because 
much  of  that  work  is  subcontracted,  as 
Senators  know. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  contemplated 
NASA  expenditures  in  Texas  would  not 
have  anything  to  do,  would  they,  with 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
in  regard  to  the  U.S.  attempt  to  reach 
the  moon? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  opinions  of  more  than  10  million 
people  in  Texas  would  have  something 
to  do  with  my  opinion  in  regard  to  that 
matter;  but  I  would  have  great  qualms 
about  that  program  if  I  thought  it 
would  result  in  stopping  research.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Washington  Post  article  which 
I  have  had  printed  in  the  Record  states 
that  this  is  not  an  “either  or”  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  that  if  research,  including  re¬ 
search  in  the  biological  sciences,  were  to 
be  stopped,  that  would  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Senator 
from  Texas  knows  that  NASA  has  al¬ 
ready  hired  a  great  majority  of  all  the 
available  scientists  in  this  field,  and 
scarcely  any  are  left  for  use  by  the  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  universities. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes;  but  I  point 
out  that  the  effort  to  reach  the  moon 
will  use  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
number  available  for  scientific  research, 
and  the  expenditures  for  landing  on  the 
moon  program  will  involve  only  a  small 
part  of  that  total.  The  greater  part  of 
the  research  is  in  regard  to  space,  about 
which  we  need  to  know,  in  any  event — 
in  connection  with  weather  develop¬ 
ments  and  modifications,  and  many 
other  programs. 

The  research  as  to  the  kind  of  vehicles 
we  can  land  on  the  moon  and  as  to  how 
man  can  live  on  the  moon  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  amount  of  research. 
The  overwhelmingly  large  part  of  the  re¬ 
search — approximately  80  percent,  I  be¬ 
lieve — is  on  space  exploration,  as  such,  as 
distinguished  from  making  a  landing 
on  the  moon;  and  we  need  this  space  re¬ 
search,  because  of  its  effect  on  many 


other  branches  of  science  and  many 
other  effects  on  human  life  and  environ¬ 
ment,  including  pollution  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  pollution  of  the  space 
above  the  atmosphere.  Many  other  im¬ 
portant  developments  and  programs  are 
involved;  and  the  cost  of  the  effort  to 
reach  the  moon  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright  1  made  in  the 
Senate  a  most  important  and  impressive 
address  in  which  he  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  having  priorities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  Federal  expenditures. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  educational  facilities,  class¬ 
rooms,  teachers,  and  also  there  are  many 
unemployed,  and  that  there  are  perhaps 
no  more  important  programs  or  efforts 
than  those  in  connection  with  educa¬ 
tion — not  even  the  effort  to  reach  the 
moon.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  fully  agree 
with  him.  I  think  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  we  take  care  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  mankind  on  this  planet  before 
we  start  reaching  for  the  others,  with 
which  we  can  deal  in  due  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  a  member 
of  the  Educational  Subcommittee,  I 
have  been  a  coauthor  of  most  of  the 
educational  bills  introduced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  during  the  past  5  years.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  we  should 
make  a  real  effort  to  provide  Federal 
aid  to  education.  I  do  not  think  the 
moon  program  or  any  of  the  other  pro¬ 
grams  has  slowed  up  the  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  Federal  aid  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  knows  that 
many  people  oppose  the  provision  of 
Federal  funds  for  education,  on  the 
theory  that  that  program  would  infringe 
on  their  control,  and  on  many  other 
grounds  totally  unconnected  with  the 
cost  involved  in  the  effort  to  reach  the 
moon.  If  I  thought  the  program  to 
reach  the  moon  would  slow  up  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  I  would  not 
advocate  a  continuation  of  the  moon 
program.  But  the  editorial  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  I  have  just  now  placed  in  the  Record 
show  that  we  are  already  so  greatly 
committed  to  the  effort  to  reach  the 
moon  that,  in  the  long  rim,  there  will  be 
little  change  in  the  cost,  regardless  of 
whether  at  this  time  any  changes  in  that 
program  are  made,  because  the  scien¬ 
tists  are  already  employed  and  the  money 
is  being  spent. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  we  need  to  increase 
our  efforts  to  have  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  provide  adequate  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion.  During  the  previous  Congress,  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  aid-to -education  bill 
bogged  down,  for  the  House  would  not 
agree.  The  House  has  said,  both  last 
year  and  this,  that  scholarships  are 
among  the  things  most  needed.  I  honor 
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the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
bright]  for  the  Fulbright  exchange  plan 
and  for  his  leadership  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Many  scholarships  should  be 
provided. 

In  connection  with  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958,  the  effort  to 
make  provision  for  scholarships  lost  by 
a  margin  of  only  two  or  three  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Loans  for  fel¬ 
lowships  are  provided  for;  but  we  should 
have  7,000  fellowships  a  year — that  many 
people  working  on  their  doctorates,  with 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government. 
We  now  have  1,500  a  year — only  a  small 
beginning. 

I  favor  all  these  educational  pro¬ 
grams — a  great  Federal  “crash”  pro¬ 
gram  for  education.  I  do  not  think  the 
space  program  is  the  cause  of  our  failure 
to  provide  Federal  funds  for  education. 
The  issue  of  Federal  funds  for  education 
has  been  fought  over  for  20  years  or  so — 
long  before  the  moon  program  was  even 
thought  of.  Yet  we  still  find  the  same 
objections  being  made — although  they 
have  been  made  for  decades — in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prevent  Congress  from  under¬ 
taking  a  real  aid-to-education  program. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  interest. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  We  all  recognize 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  been  a 
stanch  supporter  of  all  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  has  even  gone  beyond  the  ad¬ 
ministration  program  in  urging  an  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  proposed  legislation  of 
which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor — 
the  cold  war  GI  bill — which  would  extend 
to  young  men  who  are  drafted  the  same 
educational  or  similar  educational  op¬ 
portunities  to  those  that  were  afforded 
to  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the 
veterans  of  Korea. 

But  the  issue  that  I  believe  was  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  that, 
after  all,  we  have  only  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  spend  on  all  of  our  needs. 
If  we  are  going  to  spend  $5  billion  an¬ 
nually  on  the  space  program,  it  is  inevita¬ 
ble  that  some  other  domestic  needs  will 
be  neglected.  I  share  the  view  that  we 
could  take  one  or  two  of  those  billions  of 
dollars  and  put  them  into  education,  into 
accelerated  public  works,  and  into  meas¬ 
ures  which  would  put  our  unemployed 
to  work  and  train  those  who  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  trained  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  jobs.  That  would  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  to  have  a  target  date  for 
reaching  the  moon. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  reach  the  moon 
in  1980  instead  of  1970.  Is  the  earlier 
date  and  its  additional  cost  in  billions  of 
dollars  comparable  in  importance  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  on  earth?  That  is 
the  point  that  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  trying  to 
make — a  view  which  I  share. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  statement  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  One  of  the 
frustrations  that  I  am  sure  I  share  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  that  it  is 
easier,  relatively,  to  get  money  for  for¬ 
eign  aid,  a  trip  to  the  moon,  or  vast  ex¬ 
penditures  amounting  to  $48  to  $50  bil¬ 
lion,  than  it  is  to  get  a  smaller  amount  of 
money  for  domestic  improvements  in  our 
country. 


I  am  coauthor — and  I  am  certain  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  also — of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
bill — 700,000  youths  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  who  are  unemployed  and 
not  in  school  will  remain  dropouts  be¬ 
cause  their  educational  attainments  are 
so  small.  They  could  be  made  produc¬ 
tive  members  of  society  if  we  had  the 
equivalent  of  the  old  CCC  to  work  with. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  has  gone  to 
the  House  and  has  there  bogged  down. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  program  re¬ 
lated  to  water  research.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  1  has  led  the  fight  for  water  research 
and  the  purification  of  water  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  reaching  the  stage  of  water 
scarcity  all  over  our  country — even  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Such  programs  cost  little  compared  to 
the  defense  program.  They  cost  less 
than  the  proposed  trip  to  the  moon. 
Year  after  year  these  programs  have 
been  urged.  Session  after  session  we 
have  urged  action.  We  pass  the  bills, 
they  cross  the  center  of  the  Capitol,  and 
then  they  die. 

We  need  those  programs.  I  do  not 
believe  the  program  for  the  exploration 
of  space  is  slowing  our  domestic  pro¬ 
grams.  The  domestic  programs  are 
slowed  by  inertia  at  home.  There  is  an 
unwillingness  to  explore.  I  have  sat  as  a 
conferee  in  conferences  with  Members 
who  have  said,  “I  will  not  spend  any  more 
for  new  programs.”  We  would  still  be 
vassals  of  England  if  that  attitude  had 
prevailed  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
It  is  distressing  that  so  many  of  these 
things  are  needed  on  the  domestic  front. 
It  is  not  the  exploration  of  space  that 
slows  them  up;  it  is  the  inertia  of  the 
human  mind  that  influences  people  to 
be  reluctant  to  embark  on  a  new  program 
when  the  need  is  so  patent. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  new;  the  GI  bill  is  not  a  new 
program.  They  represent  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  programs  for  young  people  that 
our  country  has  ever  had.  Yet  we  can¬ 
not  continue  such  programs. 

The  need  for  water  research  is  patent 
everywhere — certainly  everywhere  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  get  a  little  money  for  many 
programs  of  that  kind  than  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  foreign  aid  or  space 
exploration.  Whether  my  views  on  space 
exploration  are  accepted  or  not,  I  am 
for  those  programs,  and  I  shall  fight 
diligently  and  as  long  as  necessary  for 
each  of  those  needed  domestic  programs, 
particularly  those  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  public  health. 

FOREIGN  AID  REFORMS  ARE  NEEDED  NOW - NOT 

LATER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  that  committee  for  the  truly 
excellent  report  they  have  filed  on  H.R. 
7885 — the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

Time  and  time  again  in  its  report  the 
committee  is  frank  in  pointing  out  areas 
where  the  foreign  assistance  program 
literally  cries  out  for  changes. 

For  example,  on  page  5  of  the  report, 
the  committee  states: 


The  committee  is  less  impressed  with  the 
case  made  by  the  executive  branch  for  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  AID  programs,  even  on 
a  small  scale,  in  virtually  every  underde¬ 
veloped  country  in  the  free  world  and  in  a 
few  developed  or  relatively  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  The  committee  sees  little  merit  in  aid 
programs  whose  sole  or  major  justification  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  U.S.  “presence”  or  the 
demonstration  of  U.S.  interest.  It  is  equally 
unenthusiastic  about  aid  programs,  both 
military  and  economic,  whose  major  purpose 
is  to  provide  an  alternative  to  Soviet-bloc  aid. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  are  long  over¬ 
due.  So  are  the  words  contained  in  the 
report  further  down  on  the  same  page: 

Specifically,  the  committee  believes  that 
countries  which  can  take  care  of  themselves 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  program,  that 
even  more  selectivity  among  countries  should 
be  introduced. 

This  is  what  I — and  a  small  group  of 
my  colleagues — have  been  urging  for 
years  now. 

The  committee’s  report  is  replete  with 
similar  instances  of  deep  soul  searching 
by  the  committee  as  it  studied  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  presentation  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Thus  on  page  8  the  report  states: 

The  committee  hopes  through  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  avoid  situations  in  which  loans  are 
made  for  projects  beyond  the  technical  and 
managerial  capacities  of  the  borrowing 
country. 

And  again  on  page  10  the  committee 
stated : 

No  program  of  technical  assistance  shall  be 
undertaken  in  the  absence  of  a  prior  com¬ 
mitment  by  the  recipient  country  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  continuation  and  fi¬ 
nancing  of  the  program  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  not  to 'exceed  7  years  unless  the 
program  is  scheduled  for  earlier  completion. 

In  my  report  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  a  study  of 
U.S.  aid  programs  in  10  Middle  Eastern 
and  African  countries,  I  stated : 

In  the  10  countries  studied,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  there  were  218  separate  technical 
asistance  projects  on  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  subjects.  There  were  in  addition 
projects  for  which  development  loans  were 
made,  as  well  as  local  currency  loans.  Since 
they  involve  so  many  diverse  subjects,  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  to  make  certain  that 
their  execution  is  efficiently  carried  out. 
We  are  thus  scattering  our  aid  as  though 
from  a  shotgun  rather  than  concentrating 
more  effort  on  the  fewer  projects  that  need 
more  aid  now. 

Copies  of  my  report  are  available  in 
the  cloakroom. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  its  excellent 
report,  the  Clay  Committee  recommend¬ 
ed  a  maximum  period  of  7  years  for  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  projects — as  did  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions — but  the  Clay  Committee  went 
further  and  stated  that  3  years  should 
be  the  average  for  such  projects. 

At  least,  however,  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  made  a 
beginning  in  this  area. 

With  some  of  the  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  committee,  I  find  myself  in 
agreement.  However,  on  some  I  find 
myself  in  total  disagreement  with  the 
committee. 

Thus  beginning  on  page  6  the  commit¬ 
tee  seems  to  be  urging  a  wider  delegation 
of  lending  authority  to  international  de- 
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velopment  agencies.  In  theory  this  may 
lead  to  objectivity.  But  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  the  suggestion  since  it  also  leads  to 
a  further  dilution  and  possibly  a  re¬ 
nunciation  of  congressional  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  the  turning  over  to  an  interna¬ 
tional,  agency  the  responsibility  for  lend¬ 
ing  and  spending  U.S.  dollars.  This 
could  be  an  abdication  of  the  constitu¬ 
tionally  prescribed  responsibility  of  the 
Congress.  I  could  never  support  that. 

Again  on  page  9  the  committee  sup¬ 
ports  increased  development  grants  to 
Africa.  This  recommendation  I  cannot 
support.  The  Clay  Committee  has 
rightly  pointed  out  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  African  nations  should 
rightly  rest  on  the  former  colonial  pow¬ 
ers.  I  support  the  Clay  Committee  rec¬ 
ommendation,  and  in  this  case  not  that 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

On  the  same  page  the  committee  sup¬ 
ports  increased  development  grants  for 
the  Near  East.  Having  just  completed 
a  detailed  study  of  our  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  in  10  Middle  Eastern  and  African 
countries,  I  can  categorically  state  that 
with  the  exception  of  Tunisia  and  Jor¬ 
dan  our  economic  assistance  programs 
in  those  countries  should  not  be  in¬ 
creased.  At  least  that  is  my  view,  which 
I  believe  I  amply  document  in  my  report. 

On  page  11  the  committee  states  that 
the  American-sponsored  universities  in 
Beirut  and  Cairo  are  “spreading  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  and  culture.”  This  statement 
I  dispute.  From  the  study  I  have  made 
I  would  be  more  inclined  to  state  that 
these  two  universities  are  spreading  not 
American  ideals,  but  the  ideals  and 
thinking  of  President  Nasser.  I  think 
that  no  further  increase  in  funds  for 
these  universities  should  be  made  until 
we  are  assured  that  there  is  full  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  on  its  campuses.  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  spending  U.S.  tax  dollars  to 
spread  Nasser’s  particular  concepts  of 
history  and  politics. 

On  the  other  hand  I  commend  the 
committee  most  highly  for  its  amend¬ 
ment  authorizing  the  use  of  research 
funds  for  population  control  studies. 
This  too  is  a  long  overdue  amendment. 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  explosion  nullifies  whatever  eco¬ 
nomic  gains  are  brought  about  by  our 
aid. 

The  committee  should  also  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  addition  of  fish  products 
to  the  list  of  Public  Law  480  products. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  the 
use  of  fish  products  to  feed  the  hungry 
peoples  of  the  earth  offers  a  great  poten¬ 
tial  new  food  source.  If  we  could  but 
overcome  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  the 
use  of  protein  concentrate  we  would 
make  a  further  gain  in  discovering  new 
food  sources. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  “amen.” 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No  one  has  done 
more  to  promote  the  use  and  acceptance 
of  fish  flour,  fish  protein  concentrate, 
than  has  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Illinois.  I  hope  that  his  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  successful  in  respect  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  agency  which  controls  this 
matter  change  its  policy. 

In  the  days  ahead,  as  we  debate  this 
most  important  bill,  I  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  point  to  other  sections  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report, 
which  makes  well-merited  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improvements  in  the  U.S.  aid 
program.  The  ones  I  have  already 
pointed  to  should  serve  to  illustrate  the 
high  caliber  of  the  report.  However,  Mr. 
President,  the  time  is  long  past  when 
the  Senate  can,  year  after  year,  con¬ 
tinue  to  denounce  the  manner  in  which 
the  U.S.  AID  program  is  administered, 
when  instance  after  instance  of  shock¬ 
ing  waste  in  the  U.S.  AID  program  is 
brought  to  our  attention,  and  yet  con¬ 
tinue  to  authorize  appropriations  at  just 
about  the  level  requested  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

This  year  is  no  exception. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amount  authorized 
for  this  program  in  the  other  body  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  richly.  We  shall  gain  no  friends 
by  being  profligate.  We  shall  only  lose 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  other 
nations  throughout  the  globe.  The  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  in  raising  the  total 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  U.S. 
AID  program  to  within  $302  million  of 
the  amount  requested,  after  correctly 
pointing  out  where  savings  can  be  made 
by  tightening  the  program,  is  not  only 
extremely  disappointing,  but  also  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  committee’s  sound  pro¬ 
nouncements.  It  is  a  case  of  not  suit¬ 
ing  the  action  to  the  word. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  it  should  have  started  with  the  fig¬ 
ure  authorized  by  the  other  body  and 
taken  a  hard  look  to  see  how  much  low¬ 
er  it  would  be  if  the  committee’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  carried  out. 

With  foreign  aid  being  dispensed  in  79 
countries,  but  with  80  percent  of  it  con¬ 
centrated  in  only  20  countries,  the  time 
has  come  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
our  U.S.  AID  program  in  the  other 
59  countries  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
our  aid  program  is  really  necessary  to 
each  and  every  one  of  those  countries. 
Are  we  really  doing  our  image  any  good 
in  those  countries,  or  are  we  doing  it 
more  harm  than  good?  Are  we  really 
achieving  something  there  in  behalf  of 
U.S.  security  and  world  peace — the  long- 
presumed  major  objectives  of  our  pro¬ 
gram? 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  those  ques¬ 
tions  and  give  ourselves  honest  answers, 
because  U.S.  economic  and  military  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  in  the  past  16  years  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  the  days  before  the  advent  of  these 
programs,  the  arsenals  of  U.S.  diplomats 
abroad  consisted  almost  entirely  of  their 
own  diplomatic  skills,  their  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  the  logic  and  soundness 
of  the  point  of  view  they  sought  to  con¬ 
vey.  There  was,  of  course,  for  an  un¬ 
fortunate  numbers  of  years,  our  use  of 
gunboat  diplomacy  in  Latin  America,  but 
that  has,  happily,  come  to  an  end.  I  am 
glad  that,  as  a  journalist  and  later  as  the 
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adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Seventh  Inter-American  Conference  in 
Montevideo  in  1933, 1  played  a  small  part 
in  bringing  about  this  desirable  reversal 
of  previous  U.S.  policy. 

The  role  of  the  Congress  pi'ior  to  the 
advent  of  the  AID  programs  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  negative  one.  Both  Houses 
passed  on  appropriations  to  support  the 
embassies  and  their  staffs  abroad.  Un¬ 
der  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  was 
given  the  role  of  advising  and  consenting 
to  treaties  negotiated  by  the  executive 
branch.  Essentially  this  latter  function 
is  a  negative  function,  even  granted  the 
power  to  attach  reservations  to  a  treaty. 

But  this  role  of  the  Senate  was  not  al¬ 
ways  thus  confined  or  conceived. 

Initially  our  Founding  Fathers  in¬ 
tended  that  the  major  role  in  foreign  re¬ 
lations  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  itself.  The  President’s  role  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  minor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  originally  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
on  August  6,  1787,  the  treaty  clause  of  the 
proposed  Constitution  made  no  provision 
whatsoever  for  any  participation  by  the 
President  in  the  treatymaking  process. 
The  clause  read: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  make  treaties,  and  to  appoint  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  exclusion  of  the  President  from 
the  treatymaking  process  was  urged  by 
those  who  felt  that,  because  treaties  be¬ 
came,  under  the  Constitution,  the  “su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land,”  the  treatymaking 
process  was  basically  a  legislative  func¬ 
tion  and  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  provision  in  the  Constitution  giv¬ 
ing  the  President  a  role  in  the  treaty¬ 
making  process  is  a  unique  clause.  The 
President  is  given  the  power  “by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.” 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended  the  Senate’s 
advice  and  consent  to  be  a  continuous 
process  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  treatymaking  process. 

Thus  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  Federal¬ 
ist— No.  LXXV: 

Tbe  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  human  vir¬ 
tue  which  would  make  it  wise  in  a  nation 
to  commit  interests  of  so  delicate  and 
momentous  a  kind,  as  those  which  concern 
its  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  the  sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate  created 
and  circumscribed  as  would  be  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Years  later — in  1818— Rufus  King, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  and  who  held  the 
seat  in  the  Senate  now  occupied  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate: 

In  these  concerns  the  Senate  ate  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  only  responsible  counselors 
of  the  President.  And  in  this  capacity  the 
Senate  may,  and  ought  to,  look  into  and 
watch  over  every  branch  of  the  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Nation;  they  may,  therefore,  at 
any  time  call  for  full  and  exact  information 
respecting  the  foreign  affairs,  and  express 
their  opinion  and  advice  to  the  President 
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respecting  the  same,  when,  and  under  what¬ 
ever  other  circumstances,  they  think  such 
advice  expedient. 

As  the  years  went  on,  the  power  of  the 
Senate  gradually  was  eroded.  But  now 
times  are  different.  Foreign  aid  impells 
each  and  every  Senator  to  consider  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  responsibility,  for  he  is  called 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  utilization  of 
large  sums — huge  sums — of  U.S.  dollars 
to  be  given  to  one  nation,  to  be  withheld 
from  another,  to  be  loaned  to  still  an¬ 
other. 

This  power  must  be  jealously  guarded 
and  carefully  exercised.  It  is  every  bit 
as  important  as  the  Senate’s  role  in  ap¬ 
proving  treaties.  In  some  respects  it 
can  be  said  to  be  an  even  more  important 
function,  for  its  actions  on  treaties  are 
perforce  such  as  to  amount  to  coming  in 
at  the  landings — approval  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  in  advance  means  that  the 
Senate  is  coming  in  at  the  takeoff. 

Let  us  take  the  time  to  do  the  job 
right  and  thoroughly. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  I  shall  of¬ 
fer  a  number  of  amendments  designed 
to  strengthen  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Some  of  these  I  have  submitted  already. 
Others  I  shall  offer  in  the  days  ahead. 

Today,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  sums  of  U.S.  dollars  involved 
in  the  House-passed  bill  as  opposed  to 
the  amounts  involved  in  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

I  believe  the  amounts  added  by  the 
Senate  are  a  grave  mistake.  One  of  the 
biggest  problems  besetting  the  foreign 
aid  program  over  the  years  has  been  its 
lack  of  selectivity.  Thus,  in  the  10  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  and  African  countries  I 
studied  in  fiscal  year  1962,  there  were  at 
least  218  separate  projects.  Surely  in 
the  interests  of  efficiency  some  of  these 
projects — many  of  which  have  been  go¬ 
ing  for  more  than  10  years — could  be 
eliminated  and  millions  of  dollars  saved. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  reject 
the  committee  amendment  without  prej¬ 
udice  to  the  amendments  being  brought 
up  one  at  a  time  and  each  considered  on 
it  merits. 

The  Senate  committee  has,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  increased  title  II  development  grants 
and  technical  cooperation  from  the 
House-granted  figure  of  $217  to  $225 
million — an  increase  of  $8  million.  In 
the  light  of  all  these  reports  about  doing 
too  much  for  too  many  too  fast,  is  that 
$8  million  necessary  or  can  the  program 
work  as  well  without  it? 

The  Senate  committee,  as  another  ex¬ 
ample,  has  added  $25  million  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund,  making  it  $175  million.  I 
cannot,  Mr.  President,  conceive  of  a 
genuine  emergency  arising  of  sufficient 
importance  that  could  not  be  stemmed 
sufficiently  by  the  President  using  $150 
million  until  the  Congress  can  increase 
that  fund.  Is  the  added  $25  million 
really  necessary?  The  committee  states 
that  in  1962  it  was  necessary  to  transfer 
$275  million  from  the  military  assistance 
fund  to  the  emergency  fund.  In  1963  the 
amount  appropriated  was  more  than  was 
needed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Indeed,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  merely  want  to 
make  the  Record  clear  that  the  Senator 
is  comparing  these  figures  with  the  House 
figures.  He  is  not  comparing  them  with 
the  administration’s  request,  because  in 
each  instance  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  committee  cut  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  administration.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr. '  GRUENING.  I  know  what  the 
chairman  states  is  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  for  the 
Record  state  that  originally  the  admin¬ 
istration  proposed  to  request  approxi¬ 
mately  $4.9  billion.  After  the  Clay  re¬ 
port  was  published,  the  administration 
revised  the  request  to  $4.5  billion,  in 
round  numbers.  They  are  not  the  exact 
figures.  Again  in  round  numbers,  the 
committee  cut  that  amount  another  $300 
million,  to  approximately  $4.2  billion.  So 
it  depends  on  how  one  is  presenting  the 
figures  whether  it  is  an  increase  or  a  de¬ 
crease.  We  say  in  the  report  that  we  de¬ 
creased  the  administration’s  request  by 
$300  million. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  welcome  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  applaud  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
having  reduced,  in  limited  degree,  the 
estimates  of  the  bill  presented  to  it,  but 
I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  how  we 
could  effectively  save  more  money  and 
improve  the  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  add  to 
what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  no  secret,  it  is 
the  universal  practice,  without  exception, 
that  in  going  to  conference  with  the 
House,  the  amount  is  still  further  cut. 
The  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  a  feeling  we 
should  not  count  on  what  may  happen, 
but  should  act  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
think  should  be  done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  “may  happen,”  I  say  with  due  defer¬ 
ence;  it  has  always  happened,  and  is 
bound  to  happen  again. 

As  another  example,  take  the  increase 
of  $300  million  for  military  assistance. 
The  House  authorized  $1  billion — the 
Senate  committee  increased  it  to  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion.  We  could  save  about  $125  million 
by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  which 
I  have  introduced  to  stop  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  Latin  America.  I  am  certain  that 
a  military  assistance  package  of  $1  bil¬ 
lion  as  approved  by  the  House  will  suffice. 

This  is  what  I  mean,  Mr.  President,  by 
full  debate.  Let  us  not  adopt  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments.  Let  us  work  with 
the. House  bill.  Then  let  us  add  to  it 
those  amendments  which  one  by  one  can 
be  brought  up  by  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  be  permitted  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
plan  to  object  to  the  usual  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  treated  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  then  be  treated  as  original 
text? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes;  I  shall  object 
on  my  own  account  and  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  done  that 
before.  I  think  in  this  particular  case, 
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when  there  is  substantial  sentiment  for 
something  like  the  House  bill,  and  when 
each  amendment  should  be  discussed 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  that  is  a 
logical  way  to  achieve  that  objective.  I 
think  it  is  not  in  any  sense  obstructing 
or  slowing  down  the  process,  because  as 
I  understand,  we  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  up  each  amendment  and 
go  back  to  the  House  bill.  So  what  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  is  constructive  and 
will  not  delay  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Both  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  has  been  obliged  to  leave  for  an¬ 
other  commitment,  I  shall  object  to  any 
unanimous-consent  request  on  the  bill  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas¬ 
ure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
made  an  excellent  statement.  The  rea¬ 
son  I  am  asking  the  Senator  to  yield  is 
that  I  was  in  error  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  I  discussed  amendments  to  this 
bill.  An  entirely  different  procedure  was 
used  on  the  Senate  amendments  yester¬ 
day  than  the  one  that  is  often  followed 
in  the  Senate.  Instead  of  reporting  a 
series  of  amendments,  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  one  committee  substitute.  The 
usual  procedure  is  to  have  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  considered  en  bloc.  For 
that  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent.  In  connection  with 
the  procedure  that  was  adopted  yester¬ 
day,  no  objection  is  in  order.  It  was 
made  clear  by  the  Vice  President  and 
other  Senators  who  were  on  the  floor  at 
the  time  that  the  procedure  adopted  yes¬ 
terday  was  a  perfectly  proper  and  ap¬ 
propriate  procedure.  The  reason  I  rise 
at  this  point  is  that  I  wish  to  correct  the 
erroneous  impression  I  left  in  the  Record 
a  few  minutes  ago,  when  I  indicated  that 
I  thought  unanimous  consent  would  be 
required  to  treat  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  was  a  highly 
technical  parliamentary  question.  In 
reading  the  Record  this  morning,  I  found 
it  not  too  easy  to  understand  fully  the 
reasoning  of  the  Vice  President,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Parliamentarian.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  our  objective  certainly  is 
to  have  every  amendment  fully  discussed, 
and  not  to  be  confronted  with  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  This  is  far  too  important 
subject  to  be  decided  in  an  offhand  man¬ 
ner,  a  situation  in  which  millions  of 
dollars  and  fundamental  policy  are 
involved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
underlining  the  point  that  I  have  tried 
to  make.  All  amendments  are  in  order. 
Any  Senator  may  offer  an  amendment 
without  objection  being  in  order.  Any 
section  of  the  amended  bill  may  be 
amended. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  times, 
certainly  in  my  6  years  of  experience  in 
the  Senate,  when  a  committee  had  made 
a  series  of  changes  in  the  bill  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  a  single  substitute 
amendment,  instead  of  reporting  several 
amendments  to  be  treated  en  bloc.  But 
I  understand  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  done  this  quite 
often. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  For  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  have  checked 
with  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  committee, 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  procedure 
followed  yesterday  has  been  followed 
every  year  but  one  during  the  6  years 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
served  in  the  Senate.  That  procedure 
was  followed  in  at  least  5  of  those  years. 
It  is  not  a  devious  plan  to  deceive  Sen¬ 
ators.  It  is  a  simpler  way  to  do  it  that 
way  than  the  other  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  have  any 
notion  that  anything  devious  was  being 
done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  usual 
procedure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  raised 
the  point  was  that  in  connection  with 
most  bills — although  it  is  indeed  differ¬ 
ent  with  foreign  aid  authorization  bills, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  absolutely  correct  with 
respect  to  foreign  aid  bills,  and  that  it 
must  have  been  handled  in  this  way  in 
5  of  the  last  6  years — on  most  other  bills, 
however,  I  am  sure  he  will  agree,  when  a 
number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  a 
House  bill,  the  committee  reports  the 
changes  to  the  Senate  in  the  form  of 
committee  amendments,  which  are 
treated  en  bloc.  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  procedure  that  has  been  followed 
here.  It  is  a  perfectly  proper  and  de¬ 
sirable  method  of  procedure.  In  fact 
it  is  probably  more  efficient. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr,  President,  as 
for  money,  I  can  make  certain  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  stuns  recommended 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  can  be  further  reduced. 

In  Brazil,  because  of  the  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  there,  we  could  save  at  least 
$172.3  million  by  stopping  aid  there. 
Brazil  represents  perhaps  the  most  flag¬ 
rant  example  of  unwillingness  to  make 
itself  eligible  for  U.S.  aid  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program.  It  has 
welshed  on  every  promise  of  reform. 
We  have  poured  $2Y2  billion  into  that 
rich  country  and  there  is  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  for  it.  Yesterday  morning’s 
New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial,  points 
out  clearly  the  long  overdue  and  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  need  for  fiscal  reforms 
in  Brazil.  Until  those  reforms  are  made, 
we  should  stop  all  aid  to  Brazil. 

But  of  course  we  are  not  stopping  all 
aid  to  Brazil,  however  overwhelming  the 
evidence  that  we  should  do  so.  In  this 
morning’s  Washington  Post  I  saw  a  little 
item  on  an  interior  page  headed:  “AID 
Project  in  Brazil,”  which  says: 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  authorized  an  Alliance  for  Progress  grant 
of  $130,000  to  send  three  engineer- 
technicians  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation  to  assist  in  the  development  of  hy¬ 
draulic  works  in  northeastern  Brazil  and  to 
train  Brazilians  in  that  field. 

Mr.  President,  just  what  does  this 
mean?  Is  this  the  beginning  of  plans 
for  a  multimillion  dollar  hydroelectric 
program?  Are  we  planning  to  create  a 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  Brazil? 
Are  we  contemplating  one  or  more  multi¬ 
million  dollar  power  dams  for  Brazil? 
Certainly  this  item  is  highly  suggestive, 
and  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  our  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee,  and  our 
Appropriations  Committee  looked 
searchingly  into  what  this  entering- 
wedge  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  hy¬ 
draulic  works  in  northeastern  Brazil  and 
to  train  workers  in  that  field,  signifies. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  been  one  of  making  far- 
reaching  entering-wedge  commitments 
which  may  look  innocent  and  praise¬ 
worthy  enough  at  the  time  but  ulti¬ 
mately  results  in  our  expenditure,  often 
wasteful,  of  millions,  tens  of  millions,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The 
mere  fact  that  in  the  face  of  Brazil’s 
record  of  broken  promises  and  failure  to 
straighten  out  its  chaos,  we  are  continu¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  in  any  form  is  most  dis¬ 
turbing. 

In  oil-rich  Libya — which  no  longer 
needs  our  aid — let  us  stop  the  program 
and  save  $12.5  million  there. 

The  Dominican  Republic  and  Hon¬ 
duras  are  already  cut  from  economic  and 
military  aid,  saving  $51.7  million  and 
$14.4  million  for  a  total  saving  of  $66.1 
million. 

Let  us  stop  aiding  aggressor  nations 
such  as  Indonesia  and  Egypt  which  cause 
neighboring  countries,  also  receiving  U.S. 
aid,  to  spend  money  for  armaments 
rather  than  economic  development.  We 
could  save  $140.9  million  and  $198.7  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  total  of  $339.6  million. 

Why  should  we  continue  to  pour  money 
into  unstable  Syria  which  also  seems 
determined  to  build  up  their  military 
might.  We  could  save  $400,000. 

Prosperous  Europe  can  well  afford  to 
increase  its  military  and  economic  ex¬ 
penditures  by  $899.1  million  to  save  the 
U.S.  aid  program  that  amount. 

Algeria  and  Morocco  are  now  bent  on 
wasting  their  energies  and  our  moneys 
on  a  war  threatening  to  spread  into  world 
conflagration.  According  to  press  re¬ 
leases,  Egypt’s  Nasser — made  bold  by  our 
support  of  his  actions  in  Yemen — has 
sent  military  forces  to  add  fuel  to  the 
flames  of  the  Algerian-Moroccan  con¬ 
flagration.  Stopping  aid  to  these  two 
nations  would  save  us  $154.6  million. 

The  Argentine  situation  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  so  unstable — despite  the  state¬ 
ments  that  there  have  been  ^elections 
there — that  it  would  be  well  worthwhile 
to  halt  further  aid  to  that  country  until 
it  is  politically  on  that  sound  basis  so 
essential  for  economic  development.  If 
aid  to  Argentina  were  stopped  we  could 
save  $156.5  million. 

These  few  countries,  where  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  our  money  is  either  not  needed 
or  being  wasted,  received  in  fiscal  year 
1963  the  grand  total  of  $1,801.1  million. 

Think  of  it — nearly  $2  billion. 

This  amount  should  be  unhesitatingly 
cut  from  the  appropriation  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

To  recapitulate,  Mr.  President,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sums  could  be  cut  from  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  authorization  bill  on  the  basis 
of  fiscal  year  1963  obligations: 
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Million 

Brazil - - -  $172^ 

Libya -  12.  5 

Dominican  Republic _  51.  7 

Honduras _  14.  4 

Indonesia _  140.  9 

Egypt - 198.  7 

Syria _  .  4 

Europe -  899.  1 

Algeria -  79.  6 

Morocco _  75.  0 

Argentina -  156.  5 

Japan -  67.  8 


Total -  1,868.9 


Those  of  us  who  are  in  favor  of  foreign 
aid — who  realize  how  vital  it  is  to  the 
nations  of  the  free  world — can  do  most 
for  that  program  by  transforming  it 
into  a  program  using  a  rifle  approach 
rather  than  a  shotgun  approach. 

Those  friends  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  who  take  the  attitude  that  the 
smallest  criticism  of  the  program — how¬ 
ever  justified — is  sacreligious  are  doing 
the  foreign  aid  program  a  real  disservice. 

And  the  time  to  improve  the  program 
is  now — not  next  year.  It  is  always  next 
year  with  the  foreign  aid  program — and 
it  has  been  next  year  for  years  and 
years  past. 

How  can  we  defend  voting  huge  sums 
for  a  program  which  reaches  into  at 
least  79  nations  all  over  the  globe  and 
stands  ready  apparently  to  come  into 
any  newly  formed  country  right  on  the 
heels  of  the  proclamation  of  independ¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  for 
our  being  in  Africa  with  thousands  of 
men  and  women  flitting  around  from 
one  newly  independent  country  to  an¬ 
other  offering  our  economic  assistance 
and  plans  and  program  even  before  the 
new  government  can  take  office  and  sta¬ 
bilize  itself,  as  we  have  also  done  in 
British  Guiana,  to  our  sorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  rather  aid  the 
unemployed  Negroes  of  the  United 
States  than  the  Negroes  of  Africa.  I 
would  rather  spend  our  funds  in  putting 
our  fellow  Americans  without  jobs  into 
gainful  employment.  Our  accelerated 
public  works  program  is  out  of  funds 
while  countless  good  projects  are  proc¬ 
essed  and  waiting.  They  should  have 
priority  over  increased  aid  to  Africa. 

There  is  one  question  I  wish  answered 
by  those  who  say  that  a  U.S.  “presence” 
is  necessary  and  therefore  an  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  needed  in  a  particular  country. 
That  question  is:  How  was  diplomacy 
conducted  abroad  by  our  able  diplomats 
in  the  days  before  aid?  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  diplomats  were  doing  pretty 
well  generally  without  the  use  of  vast 
sums  of  U.S.  funds.  Let  us  stop  using 
dollars  to  take  the  place  of  shrewd  in¬ 
telligent  diplomacy  geared  to  farsighted 
policies  and  objectives. 

I  should  like  to  amplify  briefly  the 
point  I  have  tried  to  make  in  my  speech, 
which  is  that  we  have  been  confronted  in 
the  last  15  years  with  an  entirely  new 
basic  fact  in  foreign  policy.  Prior  to 
that  time  it  was  assumed,  under  the 
Constitution,  that  the  President  made 
foreign  policy,  and  that  in  certain  limited 
fields,  such  as  in  treatymaking,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  advised  and  consented.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  the  new  and  unprece- 
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dented  situation  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  used  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  through  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Of  course  Congress  is  responsible  for  the 
appropriation  of  funds.  Therefore  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  a  new  duty 
and  a  new  responsibility,  which  did  not 
exist  before,  to  inject  themselves  much 
more  vigorously  into  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

We  have  a  right  to  study  and  to  know 
where  our  U.S.  dollars  are  going,  and 
whether  they  are  being  used  wisely.  I 
sought  to  point  out  that  there  were  a 
number  of  specific  countries  where,  in 
my  judgment,  we  could  properly  with¬ 
hold  foreign  aid  from  countries  until 
certain  interval  reforms  were  made,  and 
from  countries  which  engaged  in  aggres¬ 
sive  warfare. 

I  prefer  that  approach  to  the  blanket 
approach  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  of  cutting  off  large  sums  of  money 
without  specifying  where  or  why.  I  have 
in  mind  specific  countries — and  have 
named  them — from  which  we  could  cut 
off  our  foreign  aid.  I  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  those  countries  will 
be  discussed  individually.  I  believe  it  is 
a  mistake  to  give  foreign  aid  regardless 
of  a  country’s  failure  to  make  reforms 
and  regardless  of  whether  it  is  engaged 
in  aggressive  warfare  and  misusing  our 
aid  in  this  manner.  H  we  follow  such  a 
policy  we  will  not  have,  in  my  opinion, 
a  successful  foreign  aid  program,  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  be  useful. 

I  believe  that  foreign  aid  is  desirable. 
It  has  been  a  necessary  program.  I 
think  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  an 
inspired  idea.  However,  it  has  not 
worked  as  it  should  because  we  have  not 
insisted  on  a  quid  pro  quo,  as  we  have 
the  right  to  insist. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  we  go  into 
a  foreign  country  and  say  to  it,  “You 
must  do  such  and  such,”  we  are  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  sovereign  right  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  do  not  share  that  view  when 
we  are  giving  that  country  our  financial 
and  other  aid. 

No  country  is  obliged  to  accept  foreign 
aid.  Any  country  can  reject  it  nor  is 
there  any  obligation  for  the  United 
States  to  give  aid  to  any  country.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  a  right  to  say  to  a  country, 
“You  need  not  accept  our  foreign  aid. 
If  you  do  accept  it,  we  ask  you  to  accept 
it  on  such  and  such  terms.”  If  that 
country  does  not  like  our  terms  it  can 
reject  them.  That  is  not  interfering 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
government.  I  feel  that  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  aspect  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  lost  sight  of.  If  the  United 
States  has  kept  it  in  mind,  had  adhered 
to  it  and  made  its  position  unmistak¬ 
ably  clear,  our  program  would  have  been 
far  more  successful  and  at  a  much  lesser 
cost.  It  would  have  obviated  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  now  confront  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  LMr.  Grtjening]  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Reshaping  Foreign  Aid,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Friday, 
October  25,  1963. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reshaping  Foreign  Aid 

The  administration  owes  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Not  only  did  the  committee 
rcommend  a  total  foreign  aid  authorization 
of  $4.2  billion — $600  million  more  than  the 
House  has  approved — but  the  Senators  sub¬ 
jected  the  entire  program  to  a  thoughtful 
scrutiny.  The  report  accompanying  the 
committee’s  recommendations  is  in  most  re¬ 
spects  a  model  of  legislative  responsibility. 

What  lends  weight  to  the  verdict  is  that  the 
committee’s  realistic  dollar  authorization  was 
not  the  result  of  a  mood  of  cheerful  assent. 
The  committee  dealt  in  a  hardheaded  way 
with  a  program  that  is  sometimes  indiffer¬ 
ently  explained  or  defended.  And  the 
committee’s  report  contains  constructive 
recommendations  for  new  approaches  to  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Specifically,  the  committee  felt  that  “coun¬ 
tries  which  can  take  care  of  themselves 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  program,  that 
even  more  selectivity  among  countries  should 
be  introduced,  and  that  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  greatly 
increased  utilization  of  multilateral  agencies, 
such  as  the  International  Bank  for  Recon' 
struction  and  Development,  and  its  subsidi¬ 
aries,  notably  the  International  Development 
Association.” 

The  reason  why  international  agencies  can 
often  be  more  effective  in  administering  for¬ 
eign  aid  was  set  forth  by  Eugene  Black  in  a 
statement  quoted  in  the  report: 

“Because  they  are  known  to  have  no  ulte¬ 
rior  motives,  they  can  exert  more  influence 
over  the  use  of  a  loan  than  is  possible  for  a 
bilaterial  lender;  they  can  insist  that  the 
projects  for  which  they  lend  are  established 
on  a  sound  basis,  and — most  important — they 
can  make  their  lending  conditional  upon 
commensurate  efforts  being  made  by  the 
recipient  country  itself.” 

The  committee’s  recommendation  ties  di¬ 
rectly  in  with  proposals  already  made  to  give 
more  multilateral  direction  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  This  policy  can  point  the  way 
to  a  far  greater  return  on  the  dollars  invested 
in  helping  other  countries  to  help  themselves. 

On  some  other  details,  there  can  be  dis¬ 
agreements  with  the  committee’s  recommen¬ 
dation.  But  on  large  points  of  dollar 
authorization  and  overall  policy,  Senator 
Fulbright ’s  committee  offers  the  Senate  a 
solidly  wrought  bill  that  should  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  approved.  That  massive  ap¬ 
proval  will  be  needed  if  the  Senate,  once 
again,  is  to  rescue  the  foreign  aid  program 
from  the  brutal  damage  attempted  in  Pass¬ 
man’s  Gulch. 


THE  KERR-MILLS  ACT— MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  be  familiar  with 
the  differences  of  opinion  current  re¬ 
garding  progress  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  and  voluntary  efforts  to  provide 
medical  care  for  persons  past  65, 1  invite 
its  attention  to  the  minority  views  sets 
forth  in  the  report  issued  yesterday  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Elderly. 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  that  even 
now  it  is  out  of  date  with  reference  to 
growth  of  health  insurance.  Yesterday 
the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  reported  that  at  the  end  of  1962, 
60  percent  of  all  Americans  over  65  were 
covered  by  voluntary  health  plans. 

This  increase  of  almost  10  percent  in 
coverage  during  a  single  year  dramat¬ 


ically  demonstrates  the  rapid  progre 
being  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short¬ 
ened  version  of  the  minority  views  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  collusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  supplementary  views  of 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  be  placed  in  the 
Record  thereafter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prinj^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medical  Assistance  fo/the  Aged — The  Kerr- 
Mills  Program  1960-63 — Minority  Views 
of  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
Senator  Barr]/  Goldwater,  and  Senator 
Frank  Carlsg 

Improvement  in  methods  of  financing 
medical  car /  costs  for  persons  past  65  has 
been  rapid/and  substantial  during  the  past 
several  years. 

This/improvement,  which  has  been  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  has  resulted 
in  part  from  a  continuation  of  higher  in- 
come  among  older  people,  in  part  from 
volatile  expansion  and  refinement  of  volun¬ 
tary  health  insurance,  in  part  from  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  programs  encouraged  by  Fed¬ 
eral  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  and  in  part 
from  continued  growth  of  State  and  local  aid 
programs  which  do  not  employ  Federal  funds. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  evaluate  any  one  of  these  major 
elements  relating  to  medical  care  of  older 
people  without  clear  and  careful  reference 
to  accomplishments  by  the  others.  Yet  this 
is  precisely  what  has  been  attempted  in  the 
majority  report. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged  program,  with  which  the  report  is 
concerned,  was  never  expected  “by  itself”  to 
provide  the  sole  avenue  for  financing  medi¬ 
cal  care  for  the  Nation’s  18  million  persons 
past  65. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Expansion  of  the  medical  care  aspects  of 
the  old-age  assistance  program  by  the  same 
act  indicated  the  desire  of  Congress  to  con¬ 
tinue  medical  services  under  that  program 
to  persons  receiving  cash  public  assistance, 
now  approximately  12  percent  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  over  65  population,  and  to  afford 
greater  flexibility  to  the  States  in  developing 
medical  programs  for  older  people  with  lim¬ 
ited  or  no  resources.  This  action  regarding 
he  OAA  medical  vendor  payment  program 
resulted  in  this  type  of  benefit  being 
neVrly  made  available  to  at  least  600,000  peo¬ 
ple  \n  li  jurisdictions  and  in  an  expansion 
of  OAA  coverage  under  such  programs  in  4 
other  States  to  include  the  medically  indi¬ 
gent,  noV  in  need  of  subsistence  payments. 
To  ignore 'this,  is  to  leave  out  an  important 
part  of  the  picture. 

The  majoriW  statement  fails,  also,  to  take 
into  account  State  and  local  programs  pro¬ 
viding  medical  care  for  older  persons  without 
Federal  grants.  Conceding  that  information 
about  such  programs  may  be  difficult  to 
assemble,  their  existence  must  be  recognized 
in  any  appraisal  of  medical  care  for  older 
people. 

One  striking  example  if^his  regard  is  the 
State  of  Colorado.  It  has  not  enacted  MAA, 
but  it  does  have  a  medicaKcare  program. 
State  supported,  which  as  of  June  30,  1962, 
covered  53,000  persons,  32  percent  of  the 
State’s  over  65  population. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  further’^Vhat  the 
Colorado  State  Legislature,  apparentlXon  the 
basis  of  its  experience,  adopted  a  resolution' 
opposing  enactment  of  a  medical  servicc\jro- 
gram  under  the  social  security  system. 

That  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  il 
role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  older  peopled 
should  be  disregarded  in  an  appraisal  of  MAA, 
however,  probably  constitutes  the  most  glar¬ 
ing  omission  in  the  majority  statement. 
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.  So  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  confer  with 
the  majority  leader  this  afternoon  with 
respect  to  the  calendar  from  here  on. 
I  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  election 
days  in  November,  one  in  Texas  and  one 
in  Kentucky,  in  case  Senators  have  not 
voted  absentee  ballot  and  would  want  to 
leave  the  iBenate,  and  if  there  were  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  they  would  not  be  prej¬ 
udiced  by  tnkt  fact. 

It  has  beerk  customary  to  have  no 
real  business  onkVeterans  Day,  the  11th 
of  November.  Then  comes  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  and  finally  comes  that  red  letter  day 
on  the  calendar — Christmas. 

We  have  discussed  u\e  subject  at  some 
length,  and  I  now  ask  the  majority 
leader  whether  he  has  in  inind  at  least  a 
tentative  schedule  for  the  guidance  and 
benefit  of  Senators  and  the  Country,  and 
also  for  our  friends  in  the  prees  gallery. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.-  I  assume\hat  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  hhs  had 
the  same  pressure  directed  against  him 
that  has  been  directed  against  met 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Precisely.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  anticipate^ 
that  the  Senate  will  go  over  from  Friday, 
November  8,  to  Tuesday,  November  12. 
In  that  way,  Veterans  Day  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

The  Senate  will  go  over  from  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  27,  to  Friday,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  for  either  a  pro  forma  meeting  on 
that  Friday  or  for  the  passing  of  legisla¬ 
tion  as  to  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
question,  and  from  Friday,  November  29, 
to  Tuesday,  December  3. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  take  care 
of  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  falls  on 
Thursday,  November  28. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Then  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  or  will  operate  on  a 
3-day  adjournment  basis  between  Fri¬ 
day,  December  20,  and  Thursday,  Janu¬ 
ary  2.  The  Senate  will  reconvene  at  noon 
on  January  2  and  will  complete  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  at  noon  the 
next  day,  January  3.  If  business  is  still 
pending,  the  Senate  will  adjourn  at  Y2J 
o’clock  noon,  as  it  is  required  to  do,  aura 
will  convene  for  the  opening  of  th/id 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  at  IE: 01 
p.m.  / 

So  far  as  voting  in  Texas,  Kaffitucky, 
and  elsewhere  is  concerned,  wc  will  do 
our  best  to  accommodate  Senators  from 
those  States  to  the  extent  / at  no  votes 
will  be  taken  on  those  days/ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  By  thr  way,  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  Kentucky  will  i/on  November  5. 
In  Texas,  there  will J9e  a  congressional 
election  and  also,  I /.ink,  local  elections 
on  November  9,  wMch  falls  on  a  Satur¬ 
day.  / 

Mr.  MANSF/LD.  The  program  I 
have  outline/ will  accommodate  that 
situation.  f 

Mr.  DIRJE3EN.  The  program  the  ma¬ 
jority  lea/r  has  outlined  would  provide 
a  respi/from  December  20  to  January 
2,  wh/  would  be,  I  expect,  13  days,  and 
woul|#’ constitute  the  vacation,  I  take  it, 
fo/he  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
i/which  to  receive  Santa  Claus. 

A  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
'ininority  leader  and  I  are  not  playing 
Santa  Claus  but  are  facing  up  to  the 
practicalities  of  a  situation  which  we 
know  will  develop.  But  this  is  as  nice  a 


way  as  any  to  tell  Senators  that  we  an¬ 
ticipate  we  shall  be  in  session  until  the 
legal  time  limitation  for  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,  and  that  outside 
of  the  days  which  have  been  announced 
this  afternoon,  they  can  expect  no  re¬ 
spite.  I  think  this  is  a  sufficient  warn-  : 
ing  to  them  to  wear  the  right  kind  of  un-  j 
derwear  and  to  prepare  for  the  right  kind 
of  winter — a  cold  one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  the  distin-  ! 
guished  majority  leader  has  left  intact! 
my  supernal  powers  as  a  forecaster,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  insisted  repeatedly,  during 
the  last  few  months,  that  Senators 
should  provide  themselves  with  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  for  Washington.  Obviously, 
it  is  quite  decorous  and  in  order  and, 
further,  proper  to  set  up  Christmas  trees 
as  early  as  December  20,  when  the 
Christmas  recess  will  begin.  For  that,  I 
am  deeply  grateful. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  confused  by  one  of  the  theses  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
He  stated,  as  I  gathered,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has,  in  some  sense,  usurped  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  conduct  our  foreign 
policy,  as  was  intended,  the  Senator  says, 
by  the  Founding  Fathers.  Yet  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech  he  seemed  to 
suggest  that  the  Senate  should  follow  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  all  of  its  rec¬ 
ommendations,  rather  than  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  means  to  oust  both 
the  Senate  committee  and  the  President 
from  determining  these  matters  or  not; 
but  I  am  sure  that  is  not  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  intended. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  clarify 
my  intention? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  tried  to  make  two 
points.  One  was  that  since  the  advent 
of  large  sums  of  money  as  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy,  which  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  Marshall  plan,  Congress 
should  assume  a  more  active  position  in 
shaping  foreign  policy  and  not  feel  that, 
as  traditionally,  foreign  policy  should  be 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  White  House. 
That  was  one  point. 

The  other  point  was  that  I  felt  the 
House  had  done  in  effect  what  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  not 
recommend  specifically,  but  whose  stric¬ 
tures  and  criticisms  of  foreign  aid  in  its 
report  on  the  bill  should  have  led  it  to 
do.  In  other  words,  I  felt  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  made  some  excellent  criti¬ 
cisms  and  recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ments,  but  did  not  implement  those  criti¬ 
cisms  and  recommendations  by  saying, 
“Consequently,  to  correct  these  short¬ 
comings,  such  and  such  sums  can  be 
eliminated.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
House  did  not  present  the  fine  arguments 
the  Senate  committee  did;  nevertheless, 
the  House  acted  as  I  feel  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  should  have  acted. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  its  usual  far- 
seeing  way,  the  House  used  a  meat  ax 
on  the  amount. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  It 
should  not  have  used  a  meat  ax.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  prepared  to  wield  a  scalpel,  and 
detailed  how  it  should  be  wielded  but 
never  actually  inserted  it  in  the  flesh. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  have  said, 
the  fate  of  the  bill  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference.  So  I  do  not  think 
we  can  say  that  there  will  not  be  any 
improvements,  even  along  the  line  he 
discerns. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  the  Senator  made  as  to 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  bill  I 
believe  there  is  some  distinction  between 
policymaking  as  a  broad  policy  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  administration  of  a 
program  such  as  this.  Apparently  some 
members  of  the  committee — I  do  not  say 
this  with  regard  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska — believe  they  can  administer  this 
program  better  than  the  administration 
itself  can  do  it.  They  well  might  do  that. 
However,  I  think  that  would  lead  to  con¬ 
fusion,  too. 

Really,  I  believe  the  principal  criticism 
by  members  of  the  committee  was  of  the 
administration  of  the  program  rather 
than  of  the  broad  policy  of  what  it  seeks 
to  accomplish  and  what  its  objectives 
are,  which  I  feel  is  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  itself. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  those  crit¬ 
icisms  could  have  been  interpreted  as  a 
directive  to  the  administration  to  make 
such  changes  as  would  conform  to  those 
very  valid  criticsms. 

I  think  possibly  the  inclusion  of  one 
sentence  to  that  effect  might  have  elim¬ 
inated  all  question  I  had  as  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  committee’s  action 
and  the  committee’s  word.  In  other 
words,  if,  after  making  these  criticisms, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
seen  fit  to  say,  “We  urge  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  make  appropriate  cuts  in  line 
with  these  criticisms,”  that  would  have 
been  appropriate  and  logical.  In  short, 
I  think  it  would  have  been  very  useful 
if  the  action  taken  by  the  committee 
had  been  somewhat  more  specific.  How¬ 
ever,  I  emphasize  that  if  these  recom¬ 
mendations  are  carried  out,  I  think  that 
will  be  very  helpful,  indeed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Phillips,  president  of  the  League  of  Wom¬ 
en  Voters,  in  which  she  discusses  this 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

League  of  Women  Voters 

of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  12, 1963. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  League  of 
Women  Voters  testimony  in  support  of 
foreign  economic  aid  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
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June,  but  we  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
now  in  view  of  the  present  plight  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  League 
members  have  been  following  the  various 
steps  of  congressional  action  during  the 
summer.  They  regretted  the  cuts  proposed 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
then  were  shocked  by  the  further  slashes 
made  by  the  House  as  a  whole  on  August  23. 

Writing  on  behalf  of  league  members  all 
over  the  country,  I  urge  that  you,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  consider  very  seriously  restoring  ade¬ 
quate  authorizations  for  funds.  The  House 
cuts  concerned  several  categories  of  aid,  but 
we  are  especially  worried  about  the  $160 
million  cut  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  the  $150  million  cut  in  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  These  are  basic  economic  development 
programs  with  prior  authorizations  that 
should  have  been  respected.  We  were,  and 
are,  convinced  that  the  administration  re¬ 
quests  were  suitable  and  necessary  for  de¬ 
velopment  lending  to  countries  able  and 
ready  to  utilize  such  loans,  and  for  carrying 
out  our  Latin  American  commitments. 

We  understand  that  your  committee  has 
already  tentatively  cut  from  the  foreign  aid 
requests  some  $300  million  more  than  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We 
especially  deplored  the  cut  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  social  progress  trust  fund,  from 
$200  to  $175  million.  We  urge  you  now  to 
review  your  recommendations  and  to  submit 
the  most  favorable  report  on  which  you  can 
reach  agreement.  Only  thus  will  the  event¬ 
ual  compromise  in  conference  have  a  chance 
of  being  somewhere  between  administration 
requests  and  the  inaedquate,  House  ap¬ 
proved  authorizations. 

Opportunity  to  save  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  from  grave  damage  now  rests  with  the 
Senate — more  immediately  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We  find  it 
hard  to  understand  why  the  passage  of  a 
sound  foreign  aid  bill  should  be  such  a 
struggle — why  reluctant  and  halfhearted 
approaches  should  be  made  to  programs  that 
have  so  greatly  served  the  security  and  co¬ 
hesiveness  of  the  free  world.  We  hope  your 
committee  will  reaffirm  the  objectives  of 
foreign  economic  aid  and  recommend  au¬ 
thorizations  for  stronger,  not  weaker,  imple¬ 
mentation  of  those  objectives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Phillips, 

President. 


October  29 


France’s  partners  and  weakens  the  At¬ 
lantic  Alliance.  It  is  important,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  suspicions  that  now  divide 
us  be  discussed  and  debated  in  all  their 
particulars,  with  a  view  toward  restoring 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  Western 
Alliance. 

I  think  the  remarks  of  Chancellor 
Erhard  on  Sunday  did  a  great  deal  in 
this  particular,  in  regard  to  Germany’s 
part  in  the  Western  Alliance. 

In  his  statement  of  July,  President  de 
Gaulle  set  forth  certain  basic  principles 
that  comport  entirely  with  the  views  of 
the  United  States  that  “the  fundamental 
factors  of  French-American  relations  are 
friendship  and  alliance”;  that  this 
friendship  is  “an  outstanding  psychologi¬ 
cal  reality  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  two  countries”;  that  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  is  an  “elemental  necessity”  and 
that  within  it  France  and  the  United 
States  have  a  “capital  responsibility.” 

These  broad  principles  are  as  valid  in 
content  as  they  are  eloquent  in  expres¬ 
sion.  President  de  Gaulle  is  also  correct 
in  warning  us  against  “depicting  each 
scratch  as  an  incurable  wound.”  At  the 
same  tune,  I  think  it  appropriate  for  us 
to  remind  France  and  the  other  cot 
tries  of  Western  Europe  that  a  viable /Al¬ 
liance  depends  on  common  policies  as 
objectives,  on  coopera- 
jll  as  agreement  in  prin- 
'estern  Alliance  is  to 
and  united,  >C  must  be 
friendship 
fires  working 


well  as  coming 
tion  in  fact  as  ■ 
ciple.  If  the 
remain  strong 
built  on  more  than'bonds 
and  high  regard.  l\  rec 


agreements  for  politicar^onsultation  and 
the  command  and  disposition  of  military 
forces,  for  economic  cRopefcjition  and  the 
lowering  of  trade  barriers. 

It  is  on  this  leveRof  practical  coopera¬ 
tion  that  Frenclypolicy  has  bedn  deeply 
disappointing  to  France’s  allies^  It  is 
a  policy  whicjL  if  long  continued\could 
lead  to  the/uisruption  of  the  Webern 
Alliance,  ryst  by  open  repudiation  buCsJjy 
abnegation  in  detail. 

In  a  ineeting  at  Harvard  University 
.last  spring,  a  distinguished  young  pro- 

, . T_  _TTn  .  fessor  of  politics  told  me  that  I  had  made 

FRANCE  AND  THE  WESTERN  wl>at  he  called  a  “useful  and  necessary” 

ALLIANCE  effort  to  understand  what  is  going  on 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  at  /ln  the  Soviet  Union  and  he  urged  me  to 
this  time  I  wish  to  discuss  a  subject  not  make  a  similar  effort  with  regard  to 
directly  related  to  the  pending  bill.  A  France.  I  believe  this  suggestion  was  en- 


understand  that  Senators  who  wished  to 
discuss  the  foreign-aid  bill  today  have 
now  concluded  their  remarks.  / 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most' heart¬ 
ening  developments  it  has  been'my  good 
fortune  to  witness  was  a  speech  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Erhard,  of  the  West  German  Re¬ 
public,  on  Sunday;  and  at  this  time  I 
wish  to  make  comments  on  the  attitude 
of  the  French  toward  the  Western  Alli¬ 
ance. 

In  his  press  conference  of  July  29, 
President  de  Gaulle  made  certain  gen¬ 
eral  statements  ASvhich  France’s  friends 
and  allies  czxy  heartily  endorse.  The 
General  also  /hade  certain  observations, 
both  genera/ and  specific,  which  are  dis¬ 
appointing  and  perplexing  to  France’s 
NATO  partners.  There  is  a  tone  of  re¬ 
crimination  in  General  de  Gaulle’s  re- 
markpf  of  doubt  and  mistrust  as  to  the 
motyves  and  objectives  of  American  pol- 
It  is  this  mistrust  that  disturbs 


tirely  appropriate.  It  is  certainly  im¬ 
portant  for  Americans  to  make  an  effort 
to  understand  the  political,  military,  and 
historical  motivations  of  current  French 
policy.  It  is  no  less  important  for  France 
to  make  a  commensurate  effort  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  problems  and  objectives  of 
American  policy. 

A  meaningful  dialog  between  France 
and  the  United  States  must  begin 
with  an  examination  of  the  profound 
impact  on  both  countries  of  the  events 
of  the  last  25  years. 

France,  as  President  de  Gaulle  pointed 
out  on  July  29,  was  “materially  and 
morally  destroyed  by  the  collapse  of 
1940”  and  by  the  discreditable  Vichy  in¬ 
terlude.  Following  the  liberation,  France 
was  beset  by  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  weaknesses  at  home  and  by  the 
long  and  fruitless  struggles  in  Indo¬ 
china  and  Algeria.  All  this  time  France 
was  forced  into  a  relationship  of  military 


and  economic  dependence  on  the  United 
States,  a  deeply  humiliating  experience 
for  a  great  and  proud  nation.  Sir 
General  de  Gaulle’s  return  to  powey’in 
1958,  France,  with  astonishing  sjtfeed, 
has  recovered  her  political  stability, 
ended  the  colonial  wars,  and  returned 
to  vibrant  economic  health. 

As  a  result  of  this  great  Resurgence, 
France  has  ended  her  economic  depend¬ 
ency  on  the  United  Statej/and  reassert¬ 
ed  herself  with  vigor  and  confidence  as 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 
These  developments  >are  as  welcome  to 
the  United  States  as  they  are  to  France, 
but  the  memory  of  defeat  and  depend¬ 
ency  remains  and  one  perceives  in  cur¬ 
rent  French  policy  an  excess  of  pride 
and  assertivejness  that  is  entirely  natural 
for  a  great  nation  which  was  struck  down 
and  has  ojfly  recently  recovered  its  dig¬ 
nity  an/  strength.  It  is  natural  for 
Franciyto  be  acutely  sensitive  and  proud 
at  tins  juncture  in  her  history,  and  it  is 
eveiR natural  for  her  to  feel  resentment 
toward  those  who  liberated  her  and  then 
istained  her  through  the  years  of 
weakness. 

It  is  natural  but  it  does  not  represent 
an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  events 
of  the  last  20  years.  The  United  States 
did  not  wish  to  become  the  protector  and 
benefactor  of  Europe  after  World  War 
II.  Still  less  did  it  wish  to  dominate 
Europe.  Through  the  Marshall  plan  and 
subsequent  programs  of  military  and 
economic  support,  America  came  to  Eu¬ 
rope’s  assistance  for  the  simple  but  com¬ 
pelling  reason  that  Europe  was  momen¬ 
tarily  incapable  of  sustaining  itself  and 
its  recovery  was  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  America’s  postwar 
policy  toward  Europe  was  by  no  means 
an  exercise  in  pure  altruism  but  neither 
was  it  an  effort  to  dominate  Europe.  It 
was  a  policy  of  enlightened  mutual  in¬ 
terest  and  its  success  has  brought  signal 
benefits  to  both  Europe  and  America. 

These  elemental  facts  provide  the  basis 
for  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  mo- 
ives  and  objectives  of  American  policy. 
iNdo  not  believe  that  President  de  Gaulle 
is  disposed  at  present  to  take  such  a  dis¬ 
passionate  view  of  American  policy.  One 
percents  in  his  remarks  of  July  29  that 
he  is  sofil  looking  at  America  through 
the  distorting  prism  of  wounded  pride. 

This  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  comments  on  economic  and  trade 
relations  and  the  American  balance- 
of -payments  problem.  He  acknowledges 
that  the  Unitea\States  is  carrying  a 
heavy  burden  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  many  ^countries  and  that 
the  balance-of -payments  and  dollar 
problems  of  the  UnitecKstates  have  be¬ 
come  essential  concern^  One  might 
have  hoped  that  President  de  Gaulle 
would  regal’d  these  problemsvas  essential 
concerns  of  the  entire  Alliance,  which 
America’s  partners  would  wisN  to  help 
alleviate.  Instead,  the  general  reas¬ 
serted  his  hopes  for  a  closed  European 
economy. 

France — 

He  said — 

cannot  and  does  not  wish  to  see  the  nascent 
economy  of  Europe  and  itself  dissolved  in  a 
system  of  a  type  of  Atlantic  community 
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HIGHLIGHTS^  Senate  debated  foreign  aid/ authorization  bill.  Sen.  Young  (N.  Dak.) 
discussed  failure  of  Russian  farm  system  to  produce  sufficient  food.  Sen.  Hart 
commended  Land  and  People  Conferencorin  Great  Lakes  region.  Rep,  Dorn  urged 
passage  of  the  Cooley  cotton  biller  House  committee  voted  to  report  public  debtt 
.imit  increase  bill.  House  committee  agreed  to  provisions  of  clean  pay  bill. 

eO  . 


SENATE 

-  - .  . . 

rCi-.EIGN  A*D„  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.»  7^95,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  19516-25,  19531-62,  19^68-7|{).  Sen.- Ellender  objected  to  the  inclusion  in 
this  bill  of  amendments  to  various  sections  of  Public  Law  I4.8O  and  urged  that 
such  amendments  be  deleted  from  the  bill  "particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Public  Law  480  will  be  up  for  over-all  review  next  year  at  which  time  all  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  can  be  considered  at  the  same  time  and  their  effect  on  over-all 
legislation  can  be  better  weighed  and  determined"  (pp»  1952L— 5) •  Sens.  Lausche, 
Javits^Qand  Proxmire  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill 

CLAMATION,  Passed  as  reported  S.  26_,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  Dix 
reclamation  project,  Utah.  pp.  19513-6 


3.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2.66b)  to  provide  for  contiuznv:.* 

improvement  of  the  administrative  procedure  of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an 
Aamimstrative  Conference  of  the  United  States,  pp.  195§6-7 


lu  WATER  RESOURCES;  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama^ 
tion  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the 
committee  H.  R.  59b9,  to  grant  consent  to  the  amendment  by  Colo*  and  N.  Ife&.  of 
the  Costilla  Creek  Compact,  and  H.  R,  1|062,  to  amend  the  act  authorizing/the 
ransmission  and  disposition  by  Interior  of  electric  energy  generated  at  Falcon 
Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  authorize  Interior  to  market  power  generated  at 
Ami'htad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande,  p.  D853 


5>.  RURAL  AftEAS  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Hart  reviewed  and  commended  the  Northern  Great 

Lakes  Regional  Land  and  People  Conference  to  explore  resource  development  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  area,  stating  that  "I  am  in  complete  sympath^ywith  this  region¬ 
al  approacnvto  our  problems.  I  commend  Secretary  Freeman  f^r  providing  the  im¬ 
petus  for  th^  effort."  pp.  19505-6 


6.  FOOD;  SOVIET  AGRICULTURE .  Sen.  Young  (N.Dak.)  reviewed  *6e  causes  of  a  food 

shortage  in  Russi^,  stating  that  it  was  due  in  part  to/a  drought  but  "the  most 
important  factor  ik failure  of  the  Communist  system  fcc  produce  sufficient 
food."  p.  19U97  X  7 


7.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Stehnis  urged  stricter  measures  to  discourage  ships  and 
planes  under  the  registry\of  friendly  nations  /rom  transporting  cargo  to  or 
from  Cuba*  pp.  19525-6 


8.  FOREIGN  POLICY.  Sen.  Mansfield  inserted  h^e  recent  address,  "U*  S,  Foreign 
Policy  in  the  World  Today."  ppy  19508-] 


9*  NATIONAL  PARKS  a  Sen,  Byrd  (Va.)  paid  tribute  to  Conrad  L.  Wirth  upon  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  intention  to  retire  as  ^[rector  of  the  National  Park  Service,  pp. 
19507-8 


10.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Sens,  Muskie  ant^Bayh  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1|32,  to 
extend  and  accelerate  the  Federal  air  pollution  control  program®  p.  19U96 


HOUSE 


11.  COTTON.  Rep.  Dorn  urged  >f>assage  of  the  Cooley  cl 
bill  "is  scheduled  for/action  on  this  floor  the 
p.  19577 


bton  bill  and  stated  that  the 


iek  following  Veterans’  Day.5 


12.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Jensen  said  that  "it  is  the  opinion  of  the  minority  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that  there  should  be  no  further  de¬ 
lay  in  finally /processing  legislation  respecting  the  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1961;."  /p.  19577-8 


13.  PUBLIC  DEBT/  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  to  report  (but.  did  not  actually 
report)  H.  R.  8 969,  to  temporarily  increase  the  public  debt  linh/b  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1961;  (p.  D855)  •  The  Committee  was  given  permission  to 
have  until  midnight  Mon.,  Nov.  k,  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill.  19587 


ill.  FAR]^  LABOR.  Rep.  Cohelan  inserted  an  article  stating  that  the  crop  glowers  in 
Lare  County,  Calif.,  would  be  hurt  if  the  Mexican  farm  labor  programhjfere 
snded.  pp.  19615-7 

Rep.  Gonzalez  summarized  the  reasons  for  his  opposition  to  extending\he 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  pp.  19635-7 


PERSONNEL;  SALARIES.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  agreed  to  provisions  of  a  clean  bill  on  Federal  pay  increases' 
and  that  the  Committee  will  meet  Thurs.,  Oct.  31,  to  act  on  the  new  bill,  H.  R. 
8986.  p.  D855 
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establishment,  bureau  or  office  upon  a  reim¬ 
bursable  basis  any  technological  service  of 
\a  kind  rendered  by  commercial  organizations 
until  (A)  the  cost  of  the  rendition  of  such 
service  by  such  other  department,  establish¬ 
ment,  bureau  or  office  has  been  ascertained, 
and  fp)  it  has  been  determined  that  such 
service', of  like  quality  cannot  be  obtained 
at  loweXcost  under  acceptable  terms  and 
conditions  from  any  nongovernmental  firm 
or  business  enterprise. 

“(2)  Determination  whether  any  such  serv¬ 
ice  of  like  quality  can  be  procured  at  lower 
cost  from  any  nongovernmental  firm  or  busi¬ 
ness  entity  shall  be  made  by  (A)  advertise¬ 
ment  for  bids  for  the  rendition  of  such  serv¬ 
ice  by  nongovernmental  firms  or  business 
entities;  or  (B)  in  connection  with  engineer¬ 
ing,  architectural,  and,  other  professional 
services  authorized  by  law  to  be  obtained 
under  negotiated  contract\  a  comparison  of 
costs  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  firm' esti¬ 
mates  submitted  by  any  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  offering  to  provide  these  services, 
and  fee  quotations  submitted  by  a  private 
firm  selected  for  the  assignment  folio  wing 
selection  and  negotiation  procedures  rec¬ 
ognized  and  approved  by  the  agencies  con¬ 
cerned.  Whenever  the  head  of  any  executive 
department,  independent  establishment  of 
the  Government,  or  any  bureau  or  office 
thereof,  determines  that  any  such  service 
cannot  be  so  obtained  from  any  nongovern-\ 
mental  firm  or  business  enterprise,  he  shall 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  which  shall  con¬ 
tain  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  the 
making  of  that  determination. 

“(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  procurement  of  the  personal  services  of 
an  individual,  or  to  the  procurement  of  any 
other  service  if  it  is  determined  that — 

“(A)  the  requirements  of  national  secu¬ 
rity  preclude  procurement  of  such  service 
from  nongovernmental  sources; 

“(B)  the  procurement  of  such  service  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  is  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

“(4)  All  determinations  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  compliance  with 
regulations  which  shall  be  promulgated  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
General.” 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact-, 
ment  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE¬ 
NUE  CODE  OF  1954,  RELATING  TO 
TAX  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN  TUI¬ 
TION  AND  FEES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Miy^resident,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  aha  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred' to  committee. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  many  days 
of  hearings  held  by  the  Education  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public/Welfare  on  education 
legislation,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  our  Nation’s  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  parents  of  college  stu¬ 
dents,  is  net  the  need  to  build  more  aca¬ 
demic  facilities,  but  to  ease  the  burdens 
of  parents  who  are  sending  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
and/to  give  some  relief  to  college  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  order  for  them  to  in- 
rease  salaries  of  faculty  and  to  combat 
rising  educational  operating  expenses. 

Testimony  dealing  with  these  major 
problems  of  higher  education  was  of¬ 


fered  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Roger  A. 
Freeman,  senior  staff  member  of  the 
Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace,  Stanford  University;  Dr.  John 
Howard,  president  of  Rockford  College, 
Rockford,  Ill.;  Dr.  Landrum  R.  Bolling, 
president,  Earlham  College,  Richmond, 
Ind. ;  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Edmunds,  president 
of  Stetson  University,  De  Land,  Fla. 

I  have,  therefore,  prepared  a  bill  in¬ 
corporating  the  recommendations  made 
by  these  distinguished  witnesses  before 
our  committee.  Briefly,  the  bill  consists 
of  two  amendments  to  the  tax  code; 
First,  it  would  provide  a  tax  credit  to 
parents  for  the  tuitions  and  fees  incur¬ 
red  by  their  dependents  in  attending 
college;  second,  it  would  grant  a  tax 
credit  to  individuals  and  corporations 
for  gifts  and  contributions  made  to  non¬ 
profit  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  sec¬ 
tion-by-section  analysis  of  my  proposal 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  T1 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection Vthe 
section-by-section  analysis  wi }I  be 
minted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2269)  to  amend'' the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,^o  allow  a 
tax\credit  for  certain  tuitim  and  fees 
paid  \by  individuals  to  institutions  of 
higher\education  and  t6  allow  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  contmiutions  made  by 
individuals  or  corporations  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Ws  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  aH4/referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Final 

The  sectiojE-bj^sectipn  analysis  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Goldwater  is  as  follows: 
Section-by/Section  Analysis  of  Goldwater- 
Curtis  BULL 

SECTION 9 - TUITION  AND  F^JES  PAID  TO  INSTI- 

.'TUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

(a if  Taxpayer  is  allowed  to\take  as  credit 
against  his  final  tax  the  amount  of  tuition 
id  fees  paid  by  him  during  \he  taxable 
fear  to  one  or  more  college  or  institution 
of  higher  education  for  himself  orVfor  any 
other  individual  for  whom  he  can  claim  an 
exemption.  \ 

(b)(1)  Credit  for  tuition  and  fees  stiall 
be  allowed  on  the  following  schedule:  (e ) 
100  percent  of  the  first  $100;  (b)  30  percent, 
of  the  next  $400;  (c)  20  percent  of  the  next\ 
$1,000. 

For  example,  a  parent  pays  $1,350  in 
tuition  and  fees  to  a  college  on  behalf  of 
his  son.  Thus  the  parent  would  be  entitled 
to  a  credit  of  $390  as  follows: 

(a)  100  percent  of  first  $100 _ $100 

(b)  30  percent  of  next  $400 _  120 

(c)  20  percent  of  next  $850 _  170 

Total _  390 

The  maximum  credit  allowance  under  this 
provision  would  be  $420. 

(b)  (2)  Where  more  than  one  taxpayer 
pays  the  tuition  and  fees  the  credit  allow¬ 
ance  shall  be  prorated  among  the  taxpay¬ 
ers.  For  example,  a  parent  pays  $500  and 
his  son  pays  $1,000  in  tuition  and  fees  to  a 
college.  Tlie  credit  allowance  would  be  $420, 
of  which  the  parent  would  be  entitled  to  one- 
third  or  $140,  and  the  son  would  be  entitled 
to  two- thirds  or  $280.  Note. — The  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  subsection  would  be  very  limited 
inasmuch  as  each  taxpayer  must  be  able  to 
claim  an  exemption  for  the  individual  for 
whom  tuition  and  fees  are  paid.  In  the  case 


cited  above,  the  parent  could  continue  to 
claim  his  son  as  an  exemption  even  tbbugh 
the  son  is  himself  a  taxpayer  provided  that 
the  parent  contributes  more  than  ,one-half 
of  his  son’s  support  while  the  son  is  a  stu¬ 
dent)  .  / 

(c)  (1)  Defines  "tuition”  and  "fees”  as  those 
required  for  enrollment  or  attendance  or  re¬ 
quired  for  courses  of  instruction  at  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education.  It  excludes 
amounts  paid  for  meals,  lodgings  and  other 
personal,  living  or  family  expenses.  If  the 
tuition  and  fees  include  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  etc.  not  separately  stated,  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  amourit  attributable  to  meals, 
lodging,  etc.  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the, treasury. 

(c)  (2)  Defines  “institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation”  as  qhe  which:  (1)  normally  main¬ 
tains  a  regular  faculty  and  curriculum;  (2) 
normally,/h as  a  regularly  organized  student 
body  ii y  attendance  where  the  educational 
activities  are  carried  on  (thereby  excluding 
correspondence  schools) ;  (3)  offer  education 
at  fi  level  above  12th  grade;  and,  (4)  gifts 

de  to  it  constitute  charitable  contribu- 
!ions  within  the  meaning  of  the  code. 

(d)  (1)  If  an  individual  receives  a  scholar¬ 
ship  or  fellowship  grant  (which  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  gross  income)  or  receives  an  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  allowance  under  the  Ko¬ 
rean  GI  bill  or  War  Orphans’  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  the  amount  of  such  grant  or 
allowance  is  deducted  from  the  amount  paid 
for  tuition  and  fees  in  determining  the  credit 
allowance.  Thus,  if  the  amount  paid  for 
tuition  and  fees  is  $1,500  and  the  individual 
receives  a  grant  or  allowance  of  $800,  then 
the  credit  allowance  is  based  on  $700,  and 
not  $1,500. 

(d) (2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
a  candidate  for  a  college  degree,  credit  allow¬ 
ance  will  be  given  only  for  tuition  and  fees 
paid  for  courses  for  which  credit  is  allowed 
for  a  college  degree.  In  the  case  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  credit 
allowance  will  be  given  for  tuition  and  fees 
paid  for  courses  required  for  the  attainment 
of  an  educational,  professional,  or  vocational 
objective.  For  example,  a  Foreign  Service  of¬ 
ficer,  transferred  to  a  new  post,  may  take  a 
limited  course  of  instruction  in  the  language, 
culture,  and  history  of  the  country  to  which 
he  has  been  assigned,  or  a  lawyer  may  wish  to 
enroll  in  several  graduate  law  courses  to  up¬ 
grade  and  enlarge  his  legal  skills.  Under 
both  examples,  it  is  intended  that  credit  for 
tuition  and  fees  paid  would  be  allowed.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  certified  public  accountant 
who  enrolls  in  a  course  on  Shakespeare 
merely  for  his  own  enlightenment  and  enter¬ 
tainment  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
for  tuition  and  fees  paid,  since  the  course  in. 
Shakespeare  would  not  be  part  of  an  educa¬ 
tional,  professional,  or  vocational  objective. 

\  (d)(3)  Provides  that  the  credit  allowance 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  tax  owed  by 
thfetaxpayer.  If  the  credit  allowance  is  $420 
and  the  amount  the  taxpayer  owes  is  $400, 
then  t)ie  credit  allowance  is  reduced  to  $400. 
Simplyfei  technical  amendment  to  prevent  a 
claim  by%the  taxpayer  that  the  Government 
owes  him  $20  or  the  amount  in  excess  of  his 
tax.  \ 

(e)  If  a  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
under  section (relating  to  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  expenses)  fqr  tuition  and  fees  paid,  he 
may  continue  to  claim  the  deduction  and  the 
credit  allowance  vas  well.  However,  the 
deduction  and  the  feredit  together  cannot 
exceed  the  amount  aerially  paid  for  tuition 
and  fees.  For  example,  fe  taxpayer  in  the  30 
percent  bracket  pays  $150’  in  tuition  and  fees. 
He  reduces  his  tax  by  $lfi  (30  percent  of 
$150)  by  way  of  the  deduction  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  $115  as  a  credit.  §i,nce  the  total 
amount  of  the  credit  and  the  Reduction  is 
$160,  the  credit  is  thereby  reduced  to  $105. 

(f)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 'given  au¬ 
thority  to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  provision. 


J9496 
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SECTION  4  0 - CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


(a)  .Provides  a  credit  against  his  final  tax 
for  an  individual  for  the  amount  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  The  credit  cannot  exceed  $100  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  $10,000  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation. 

(c)  Such  credit  will  apply  only  if  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  or  fortthe  use  of  an  institution 
of  higher  educatioii\is  deductible  as  a  chari¬ 
table  contribution,  inhere  the  contribution 
is  made  not  to  a  college  or  university  but  to 
an  agency,  foundation  ur  institution,  such 
contribution  may  be  only 'qsed  by  the  agency 
for  the  same  purposes  that^a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  may  use  its  funds.  \ 

(d)  Definition  of  “institution  of  higher 
education”  same  as  section  39 ta)  (2). 

(e)  Same  as  section  39(d)  (3) .  \ 

(f)  Permits  taxpayer  to  continu’e  to  take 
a  deduction  for  charitable  contributions  as 
well  as  the  credit  provided  by  this  section. 
In  no  event  shall  the  deduction  ani\ the 
credit  together  exceed  the  actual  a  mount,  of 
the  contribution.  Similar  to  the  example  sb 
forth  in  section  39(e)  (2). 

(g)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

(h)  Technical  amendment — renumbering 
Of  code  sections. 

Section  2 :  Provisions  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
If  this  bill  becomes  law  in  September  1963, 
a  taxpayer  may  take  advantage  of  the  credits 
provided  herein  in  filing  his  income  tax  re¬ 
turn  for  the  taxable  year  1963. 


1.  TAX  CREDIT  TO  HOMEOWNERS  FOR  THAT  POR¬ 
TION  OF  THEIR  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  WHICH  IS 
USED  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE,  OPERATION,  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE¬ 
NUE  CODE  OF  1954  RELATING  TO 
TAX  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN  HOME- 
OWNERS 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Al- 
lott,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Morton, 
and  Tower,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred  to 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  early  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  181, 
which  provided  for  a  national  merit 
scholarship  program  and  two  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  tax  code.  S.  181  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hearings  along  with  other  matters 
before  the  Education  Subcommittee. 

I  am  now  reintroducing  this  bill  with 
out  the  national  merit  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  in  order  that  the  amendments  to 
the  tax  code  can  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  dunng  its 
hearings  on  the  House  passep/tax  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  t6  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  major  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro/tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  22700  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  introduced 
by  Mr.  GoldWater  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  itk  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committed  on  Finance. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water  as  as  follows: 


A.  The  taxpayer  would  continue  to  deduct 
the  amount  of  his  real  property  tax  from 
his  gross  taxable  income;  after  he  determines 
what  his  tax  will  be,  he  then  credits  against 
his  final  tax  that  amount  of  his  real  prop¬ 
erty  tax  which  is  used  for  the  maintenance, 
operation,  and  construction  of  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools. 

B.  Tax  credit  would  be  the  amount  ac¬ 
tually  paid  by  the  taxpayer  or  $100  whichever 
is  less.  To  illustrate,  a  taxpayer  pays  a  real 
property  tax  of  $600,  or  which  $350  is  used 
for  public  school  purposes.  As  he  does  at 
present,  the  taxpayer  would  be  able  to  deduct 
from  his  taxable  income  $600,  and  assuming 
that  he  is  in  the  20  percent  bracket,  this 
would  result  in  a  tax  saving  to  him  of  $120 
(20  percent  of  $600).  After  determining  his 
final  tax,  for  example,  $500,  the  taxpayer  in 
addition  would  be  able  to  take  a  credit  of 
$100  against  his  net  tax,  thus,  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  tax  of  $500,  he  would  pay  only  $400. 

C.  The  taxpayer  who  takes  a  standard  de- 
eduction  would  also  benefit  since  the  credit 

mted  is  taken  against  the  final  tax  after  all 
eift^mptions  and  deductions  have  been  made. 

The  deduction  together  with  the  tax 
credit,  cannot  result  in  a  saving  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  sif  more  than  the  actual  amount 
that  portion  of  the  real  property  tax  devoted 
to  publicXschool  needs.  For  example, /The 
taxpayer  p&vs  a  real  property  tax  of  $hfW,  of 
which  $60  isVsed  for  public  school  purposes. 
Assuming  the\axpayer  is  in  the  2 (^percent 
bracket,  he  would  be  able  to  reduce  his  tax 
by  $20  (20  percerit  of  $100),  $12/6f  which  is 
attributable  to  the^tax  for  school  purposes. 
Giving  such  a  taxpayer  a  $60  Credit — the  ac¬ 
tual  amount  paid  for  sahool  Purposes — would 
return  a  saving  to  the  Taxpayer  of  $72  or  $12 
more  than  the  tax  he  paBvfor  support  of  the 
public  schools.  Thus,  toneVax  credit  in  this 
case  would  be  limited /o  $48: 


2.  TAX  RELIEF  FOR  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN 
ATTENDING  COLLEGE^ 


A.  The  taxpayer  is  granted  anNadditional 
deduction  from/  his  taxable  incomk  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  him,  his  spduse,  or 
his  dependent  or  dependents,  while  attend¬ 
ing  college 

B.  Expanses  shall  include  tuition  and  ftees 
charged/ by  the  college  for  a  course  of  ir 
struction  and  attendance  at  such  college;'1 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment;  room  and 
bojird,  whether  the  student  is  living  on  or 
off  the  campus.  The  amount  the  taxpayer 

lay  deduct  shall  be  the  actual  amount  of 
expenses  paid  but  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for 
each  child  attending  college.  Of  this 
amount,  the  cost  of  room  and  board  may 
not  exceed  $90  a  month  while  the  student 
is  in  attendance  at  college  ($45  in  the  case 
of  a  student  living  at  home). 

C.  In  addition  to  his  child  or  children, 
the  taxpayer  may  also  deduct  such  expenses 
which  he  incurs  as  a  student  as  well  as  those 
of  his  wife  and  anyone  else  whom  the  tax¬ 
payer  can  lawfully  claim  as  a  dependent. 

D.  The  deduction  is  available  to  a  tax¬ 
payer  whose  dependent  is  attending  a  col¬ 
lege,  university,  or  other  institution  of 
higher  learning,  such  as  medical  school, 
dental  school,  law  school,  or  other  graduate 
school.  This  deduction  is  not  available  to  a 
taxpayer  whose  dependent  is  attending  a 
trade  or  vocational  school  or  any  other  school 
which  does  not  award  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree. 

E.  The  amount  of  expenses  which  the  tax¬ 
payer  may  deduct  from  his  taxable  income 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which 
the  taxable  income  of  the  taxpayer  exceeds 
$10,000  if  the  taxpayer  is  unmarried  or  if 


married,  files  a  separate  return  or,  $20,000  if 
the  taxpayer  is  married  and  files  a  joint 
return  or  is  a  head  of  a  household  or  a  sur-/ 
viving  spouse.  Thus,  if  a  taxpayer  has  $2,09 
in  educational  expenses  and  a  taxable 
come  of  $20,800,  he  would  be  entitled  / o  a 
deduction  of  $1,200  ($2,000  less  $800;  the 
amount  in  excess  of  $20,000).  The  taxpayer 
thereby  reduces  his  taxable  income  from 
$20,800  to  $19,600.  If  the  taxpayer  is  in  the 
50-percent  bracket,  he  would  thereby  reduce 
his  tax  by  $600  (50  percent  of  $1,200) . 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963- 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
269) 


Mr.  LAUSCHE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dominick)  submitted  an  amendment,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments 
(No.  270) ,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  271),  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  OF  1963 — ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  432,  to  accelerate, 
extend,  and  strengthen  the  Federal  air 
pollution  control  program,  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  TO  INFORMATION— 
)DITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 


Mr\  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing\f  the  bill  (S.  1666)  to  amend 
section  3  of  the  Administrative  Proce¬ 
dure  Act,  clrapter  324,  of  the  act  of  June 
11,  1946  (60^3tat.  238),  to  clarify  and 
protect  the  rignt  of  the  public  to  infor¬ 
mation  and  for 'other  purposes,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  on  June  4,  l§f>3,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters! 
may  be  added. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  order* 


PLANNING  FOR  PEACE— ADDITION¬ 
AL  COSPONSORS  OF  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 


( 


Under  authority  of  the  order  ofHhe 
Senate  of  October  15,  1963,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr.  Pelt 
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Those 

rigation  system 
croplands 


sent  30*,/  wagons  loaded  with  families  and 
.their  provisions  to  the  area.  This  was 
{nown  as  the  Cotton  Mission  or  the 
tie  Mission  because  of  the  hot  climate. 
ToHay  a  stalk  of  cotton  would  be  a  source 
of  wonder  to  the  children  of  Utah’s 
Dixie^but  in  1861  the  people  did  plant 
and  ral^e  cotton  for  the  State  in  a 
valiant  eSfort  to  become  self-sustaining. 

!i;ly  colonizers  initiated  an  ir- 
which  opened  up  the 
ancx  the  fruit  orchards  that 
are  in  Utah’s 'Dixie  today.  However, 
without  river  contr  ol  and  storage,  it  was 
then  and  still  is  today  impossible  to  di¬ 
vert  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  the 
rivers  and  streams  in  this  arid  region. 

Water  storage  facilities  are  the  primary 
need  of  the  Dixie  project  area.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  such  facilities  w-fil  enable  the 
conservation  and  orderly \release  of 
water  that  is  now  largely  wasted  in 
floods.  The  project  also  will  permit  the 
conservation  of  those  portions  oPnormal 
flows  which  are  in  excess  of  immediate 
requirements  for  irrigation  and  other 
purposes.  A  reserve  of  stored  water  will 
serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
base  a  revitalized  and  modernized  agri¬ 
cultural  development.  Any  substantial 
economic  increase  and  population  growth 
for  the  region  hinges  heavily  on  this 
project. 

LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROUND 

In  addition  to  hearings  conducted  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  May  7  and  in  St. 
George,  Utah  on  May  17  by  the  Senate 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  also  held  hearings  on 
the  Dixie  project  in  St.  George  on  Octo¬ 
ber  2. 

To  express  my  unqualified  support  I 
have  been  privileged  to  appear  and  tes¬ 
tify  in  favor  of  the  project  on  two  sepa¬ 
rate  occasions. 

I  also  have  found  at  these  hearings 
that  the  people  of  Utah  are  united  in 
their  earnest  desires  to  see  the  Dixie 
project  built  after  its  having  been  under 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  since 
at  least  1918.  It  was  only  World  War  II 
which  blocked  much  earlier  construction 
of  the  project  at  a  cost  that  would  have, 
been  but  a  relatively  small  fraction 
the  burdens  which  the  people  of  Utah’s 
Dixie  are  willing  to  undertake  today  so 
that  the  project  may  become  a  realty. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  A  have 
thrown  my  full  support  behind / ne  Dixie 
project — first  to  secure  funds  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation’s  investigation 
and  planning  activities,  arm  then,  after 
the  Bureau  had  completed  its  restudy,  to 
offer  the  first  Dixie  project  bill,  which 
was  S.  14  of  the  87th /Congress.  My  col¬ 
league,  Senator  Moss,  and  others  in  the 
Utah  congressionaj/aelegation  introduced 
similar  bills. 

On  January  £/of  this  year,  I  directed  a 
letter  to  my  hmior  colleague  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss ITn viting  him  to  join  in  spon¬ 
soring  the  JDixie  project.  Five  days  later 
he  chose/instead  to  introduce  his  own 
bill,  S.  26.  So  that  I  could  be  clearly  on 
record/in  support  of  the  project  I  intro¬ 
duced  my  bill,  S.  655.  Utah’s  Represent¬ 
atives  in  Congress  Laurence  J.  Burton 


and  Sherman  P.  Lloyd  also  introduced 
their  Dixie  bills  in  the  House. 

The  bills  introduced  by  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  and  myself 
were  essentially  the  same,  except  for  one 
provision  in  my  bill  which  pointed  out  the 
already  existing  contractual  arrange¬ 
ment  under  which  the  Cedar  City  area 
would  receive  8,000  acre-feet  of  water  an¬ 
nually.  This  language  was  written  so 
that  Cedar  City’s  citizens  would  be  fully 
protected.  When  the  Kolob  Dam  and 
Reservoir  was  constructed  by  the  Kolob 
Reservoir  and  Storage  Association  in 
Washington  County,  Utah,  in  1956,  it  was 
agreed  that  Cedar  City  would  construct 
works  for  the  diversion  of  up  to  8,000 
acre-feet  of  water  from  tributaries  of 
the  Virgin  River  for  municipal  use.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Cedar  City  agreed 
to  reimburse  the  project  for  power  rev¬ 
enue  losses  resulting  from  this  diversion. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  in  Washington  on  May  7,  I 
said  it  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to 
me  for  the  subcommittee  either  to  have 
my  colleague’s  bill  amended  to  add  this/ 
clause  or  to  approve  my  bill,  whicheve 
.the  committee  desired.  On  October/! 6 
le  committee  agreed  to  include/ ny 
iar  City  amendment  in  the  bill  /Which 
it  reported  to  the  Senate. 

oKcourse,  the  major  benefit  of  the 
project^  will  accrue  to  Washington 
County \ in  which  it  is  located.  The 
Dixie  project  is  a  proposed  multiple- 
purpose  w»er  resource  development  in 
the  Virgin  River  Basii/in  southwestern 
Utah.  By  reg^latior/  of  flows  of  the 
Virgin  River  and  its/ributary,  the  Santa 
Clara  River,  theVroject  would  provide 
supplemental  iri/g&Rion  water  to  9,455 
acres  of  presently  developed  land  and 
a  full  watersupply  fdr  11,615  acres  of 
new  land,  /he  city  of  St.  George  would 
be  pro  vide/- with  5,000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually /for  municipal  atal  industrial 
purposed.  Construction  of  tWee  power- 
plant/ would  produce  about  >44,500,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  firm  electriX  energy 
and  about  1,900,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
secondary  energy  for  sale  annually.  In 
Addition,  minor  flood  control  benefits 
would  result,  as  would  fish  and  wildlXe 
and  recreation  benefits. 

Water  storage  facilities  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  primary  need  of  the  Dixie 
project  area.  Development  of  such  fa¬ 
cilities  would  provide  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  orderly  release  of  water  that 
is  now  wasted.  The  resulting  supply 
of  stored  water  would  serve  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  revitalized  and  modernized 
agricultural  development,  and  to  permit 
local  industry  and  population  growth. 

The  proposed  Dixie  project  will  be 
divided  into  two  divisions.  The  first  is 
the  Hurricane  division  along  the  Virgin 
River.  It  would  consist  of  the  Virgin 
City  Dam,  reservoir,  and  powerplant,  the 
Hurricane  division  main  canal,  and  the 
Bench  Lake  and  Warner  powerplants. 
The  second  is  the  Santa  Clara  division, 
which  will  consist  of  the  Lower  Gunlock 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  rehabilitation 
of  an  existing  canal.  The  total  cost  of 
the  project  Is  now  estimated  to  be 
$44,822,000. 


Utah’s  Dixie  has  experienced  years  o. 
serious  drought,  and  the  water  situatL 
is  even  now  critical.  Unless  the  Dixie 
project  is  built,  there  appears  to  jae  no 
possibility  that  additional  water  supplies 
can  be  developed.  The  future^  of  the 
entire  area  is  dependent  upon  congres¬ 
sional  approval  and  construction  of  the 
Dixie  project 

PROJECT  REPAYMENT 

That  is  why  the  local  people  have 
agreed  to  impose  an  almost  unprecedent¬ 
edly  high  tax  to  rej>ay  their  share  of 
the  project  costs,  Triis  5 -mill  ad  valorem 
tax  contrasts  wit]/  the  usual  levy  of  from 
1  to  2  mills  foj/other  reclamation  proj¬ 
ects. 

The  local/6eople  have  further  demon¬ 
strated  their  complete  cooperation  by 
forming /a  local  conservancy  district 
which, /based  upon  the  high  tax  levy, 
will  repay  76  percent  of  the  irrigation 
costal  In  order  to  complete  repayment, 
the  Dixie  bill  provides  for  allocating  the 
unainder  to  power  revenues  that  will 
■'arise  from  Lower  Colorado  Basin  dams, 
since  the  Virgin  River  is  a  lower  basin 
stream.  This  same  principle  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  Colorado  River  stor¬ 
age  project,  which  established  a  formal 
basin  account.  Moreover,  it  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  some  15  additional 
western  reclamation  projects  have  uti¬ 
lized  the  same  principle  without  estab¬ 
lishing  a  basin  account. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  it  has  been 
rumored  that  Secretary  Udall  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  wish  to  make 
the  Dixie  project  a  hostage  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  bill,  which  could 
delay  its  approval  by  months  and  even 
years.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
is  indeed  a  rumor,  for  I  cannot  stress 
too  vigorously  the  urgency  of  the  Dixie 
project  and  its  importance  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  future  well-being  of  southern 
Utah. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  the  projects 
included  in  the  overall  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  legislation  have  been  the 
subject  of  long  litigation  between  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  California  over 
rights  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River.  The  Supreme  Court,  on  June  3, 
1963,  announced  its  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Lrizona  against  California,  et  al.  This 
opinion  appears  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  develop¬ 
ments,  though  California  has  filed  an 
appear\to  the  decision. 

NO  ADJUDICATION  ON  SANTA  CLARA  AND  VIRGIN 

HoweveK  Utah’s  only  use  of  water 
within  the  Ihwer  basin  is  from  the  Virgin 
and  the  Santa  Clara  tributaries — the 
right  to  which\he  Court  did  not  adjudi¬ 
cate.  Accordingly,  Utah’s  right  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  present  \ower  basin  tributary 
uses  is  not  limited\by  the  Court’s  de¬ 
cision,  and  likewise  \hould  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  packageNof  legislation  for 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin.  The 
Virgin  River  is  a  captive  stream  and  not 
an  issue  in  the  Arizona  against  California 
decision.  It  should  be  developed  and 
considered  on  its  merits  alone-*,  and  the 
time  for  action  is  now,  not  a  yeal\or  sev¬ 
eral  years  from  now. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BILL 


'In  favorably  reporting  the  bill  about  a 
week  ago  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  attached  several 
amendments  to  the  measure.  I  have 
been  toM  by  professional  staff  members 
of  the  corivmittee  that  they  are  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  mino\nature  and  should  not  have 
any  major  e’E[ect  to  the  overall  project 
plan. 

Despite  these 'assurances  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  send,  the  amendments  and 
copies  of  the  new  bill  to  officials  of  the 
State — to  Utah’s  GovNGieorge  Clyde,  who 
is  one  of  the  Nation ’.^outstanding  rec¬ 
lamation  engineers;  to  air.  Jay  R.  Bing¬ 
ham,  the  State’s  directok  of  the  Utah 
Water  and  Power  Board;  ahd  to  officials 
directly  involved  in  the  project  in  south 
era  Utah. 

To  date  I  have  not  as  yet  recdWed  any 
replies,  nor  did  I  expect  them  thiSsoon. 

However,  I  feel  the  record  should  be 
clear  that  we  are  carefully  studying  these 
new  amendments  and  should  any  nl 
proposals  or  problems  arise,  I  can  onl„ 
hope  they  will  be  considered  when  this 
legislation  goes  through  the  process  in 
the  House. 

Initially,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  amendment  limiting  the  power 
contribution  from  the  lower  basin  for 
Dixie  to  $3.5  million.  Our  concern  is 
mainly  with  protection  of  the  Dixie  peo¬ 
ple  against  being  shortchanged  because 
of  this  language.  However,  rather  than 
obstruct  the  project  at  this  time  I  am 
going  to  support  the  bill  and,  as  I  say, 
pave  the  way  for  further  study  before 
it  reaches  the  House  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs  Committee  hearing  stage. 

URGE  PROMPT  APPROVAL 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  again 
voice  my  wholehearted  backing  of  the 
Dixie  project  and  urge  its  favorable  ap¬ 
proval.  It  has  been  determined  by  all 
agencies  concerned  that  the  project  has 
engineering  feasibility,  that  it  is  eco¬ 
nomically  justified,  that  the  reimbursa¬ 
ble  cost  can  be  repaid  within  the  stand¬ 
ard  50 -year  repayment  period,  and  that 
construction  would  be  a  forward  step  in 
the  conservation  and  utilization  of  the 
lands  and  water  resources  of  the  entire 
region. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  fill  a  vit; 
niche  in  this  arid  region  of  the  State  ahd 
of  the  country.  I  support  the  bill 
ask  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to  d’&  the 
same. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  oper;.  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (is.  26)  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.-  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  al¬ 
most  two  decades  ago  we  commenced 
the  drainage  of  American  wealth  with 
the  inception  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
we  are  discussing  today.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  program,  in  excess  of 
$100  billion  have  been  lavished  on  almost 
every  country  on  earth. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  discuss  what  might 
have  been  done  by  us  when  our  foreign 
aid  program  was  first  established.  But, 
I  cannot  help  but  remark  we  would  be 
much  better  off  today  if  most  of  the  aid 
under  our  original  Marshall  plan,  which 
was  doled  out  on  a  90  percent  grant  basis 
to  the  Western  European  countries,  had 
instead  been  made  available  on  a  loan 
basis.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Marshall  plan  contemplated  loans  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Western  Europe.  It 
did  contemplate  gifts.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion,  but  that  if  the  words  of  General 
Marshall  had  been  heeded — as  to  mak¬ 
ing  loans  instead  of  gifts — our  economy 
would  be  in  a  much  better  shape  today 
than  it  is.  At  least  we  would  not  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  enigmatic  balance-of- 
payments  problem  that  hangs  over  our 
heads  today  like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

As  early  as  1957,  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  Senator  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  drain  on  our  gold  taking 
place  not  only  because  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  but  also  because  of  the  large 
number  of  soldiers  that  the  United 
States  had  stationed  all  over  the  world, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe. 

Though  we  cannot  change  what  might 
have  been,  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
continue  our  folly  by  making  the  same 
mistakes  over  and  over  again. 

If  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  had 
accepted  the  original  concept  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  they  would  now  be  help¬ 
ing  us  in  our  endeavor  to  develop  the 
backward  nations  of  the  world.  But  that 
has  not  happened,  and  is  not  happening. 
Western  Europe  still  has  its  hand  out  and 
is  looking  for  assistance,  perhaps  not  in 
the  same  form  it  was  given  to  them  under 
the  Marshall  plan,  but  they  are  looking 
for  a  handout,  nevertheless. 

The  recent  military  exercise  we  con¬ 
ducted,  known  as  Operation  Big  Lift, 
caused  our  Western  German  ally,  one  of 
the  most  important  nations  in  Western 
Europe,  to  become  greatly  concerned  be¬ 
cause  she  feared  we  were  going  to  remove 
some  of  our  divisions  from  Germany — 
which,  by  the  way,  contribute  hand¬ 
somely  to  the  German  economy. 

When  the  NATO  agreement  was  first 
conceived,  we  envisioned,  with  our  West¬ 
ern  Allies,  that  it  would  require,  as  I 
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recall  the  figures,  95  divisions  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  Rhine. 

Of  that  huge  number  of  divisions,  the 
United  States  was  to  contribute  five  to 
five  and  one-half  divisions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
having  American  soldiers  in  foreign 
countries  has  greatly  helped  the  economy 
of  each  foreign  country  where  our  troops 
are  stationed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  antici¬ 
pates  me.  I  expect  to  show  that  fact. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  for  the  drain  on  our  gold. 

To  maintain  our  divisions  all  over  the 
world,  particularly  in  Western  Europe, 
it  costs,  in  cold  cash,  over  $3  billion  a 
year.  We  do  not  pay  soldiers  with  collar 
buttons — we  use  good  hard  tax  dollars. 
The  soldiers,  in  turn,  spend  that  money 
abroad.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  that 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the 
gold  outflow  from  our  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  order  to  let  the 
people  know  what  effect  stationing 
American  soldiers  in  a  particular  place 
has,  when  military  installations  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States,  does  it  not  increase  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  in  those  particular  localities? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it;  but,  of  course,  that  does  not 
affect  the  gold  outflow. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  I  am  using 
that  illustration  to  show  how  military 
installations  located  in  foreign  countries 
help  their  economy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  see  the  point.  In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  South  Caro¬ 
lina  may  have  several  thousand  troops 
located  there  helps  her  economy.  By 
the  same  token,  the  fact  that  we  have 
in  excess  of  450,000  U.S.  personnel  in 
Western  Europe  is  bound  to  have  a  salu- 
tory  effect  or  the  economy  of  Western 
Europe,  particularly  West  Germany. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  is  what  caused  Germany  to 
take  the  position  it  did  recently,  as  I  shall 
point  out  later  when  I  cite  excerpts  from 
some  of  the  local  newspapers.  ' 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  star,  under 
date  of  the  27th  of  this  month,  by  Mr. 
John  Weyland,  the  headline  of  which 
reads,  “United  States  Irritated  With 
Allies  Policy  Attacks — Americans  Stress 
We  Alone  Meet  Arms  Obligations.” 

The  article  reads : 

The  United  States  is  getting  increasingly 
impatient  with  its  European  allies  for  criti¬ 
cizing  U.S.  military  policies  while  refusing 
to  meet  their  own  Atlantic  Alliance  commit¬ 
ments,  U.S.  sources  said  today. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  in  Bonn  for  2  days, 
had  to  reassure  West  German  leaders  about 
the  continued  presence  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe.  There  have  been  fears  that  Op¬ 
eration  Big  Lift  would  be  used  as  a  prelude 
to  a  partial  withdrawal. 

Reassurance  awaited 

Mr.  Rusk’s  talks  here  did  not  produce  an 
official  West  German  statement  that  these 
fears  have  been  entirely  dispelled.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  understood  to  be  waiting  for 
further  reassurances.  Mr.  Rusk  is  expected 
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to  give  these  in  a  public  speech  tomorrow 
in  Frankfurt. 

Which  he  did.  I  wonder  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  authority. 

The  article  continues: 

West  Germany,  like  other  European  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  has  failed  to 
meet  its  own  NATO  military  obligations. 
These  are  being  fulfilled  only  by  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  sources  described  an  increasingly 
tough  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  toward  such  examples  of  a 
“double  standard.”  They  said  that  concern 
is  mounting  in  the  United  States  over  the 
standard  being  frequently  applied  not  only 
to  military  matters  but  to  U.S.  policy  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

They  likened  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  a 
20-mule  team  and  said  only  one  mule  has 
been  pulling  while  the  others  rode.  It  was 
time,  they  said,  for  the  other  mules  to  get 
out  and  help. 

The  U.S.  plan  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  mentioned  as  another  example 
of  Europe  criticizing  the  United  States  for 
what  Europe  itself  does.  European  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  much  greater  than 
United  States-Soviet  trade. 

The  U.S.  sources  said  that  for  17  years 
America  tried  to  obtain  a  coordinated  policy 
among  the  Allies  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  has  not  been  able  to  get  any¬ 
where. 

On  U.S.  military  strength  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  the  U.S.  sources  said  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  an  inconceivable  amount  of  power, 
greater  than  any  ever  massed  in  this  country 
before.  They  said  the  United  States  does 
not  see  any  basis  for  reducing  its  combat 
capability  in  NATO.  They  added  that  the 
United  States  hopes  the  other  members  will 
show  the  same  willingness  to  keep  making 
sacrifices. 

WEST  GERMANS  PRAISED 

The  sources  said  the  United  States  does 
not  feel  that  the  rest  of  the  alliance,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  central  front,  is  doing  its 
share.  West  Germany  was  praised  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  second  best  showing  after  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  said  German  military 
forces  need  to  make  big  improvements  in 
logistic  support,  equipment,  and  general 
combat  readiness. 

West  Germany  announced  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year  that  for  economy  reasons 
the  planned  buildup  of  its  armed  forces  to 
half  a  million  men  will  be  delayed  until  late 
in  the  decade.  This  half  million  was  its 
original  NATO  goal.  The  present  strength 
is  about  400,000  men. 

The  Bonn  government  takes  the  position 
that  the  United  States  should  not  reduce 
its  250,000-man  garrison  in  this  country, 
though  it  represents  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
U.S.  budget  and  complicates  the  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

NO  GUARANTEE  GIVEN 

The  U.S.  sources  indicated  that  Mr.  Rusk 
did  not  guarantee  in  his  Bonn  talks  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  troops  will  never  be  reduced, 
but  emphasized  that  military  strength  is  not 
determined  by  numbers  alone.  The  U.S. 
Government  recently  announced  a  buildup 
in  firepower  in  Europe  through  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  more  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Rusk  met  for  an  hour  today  with  West 
German  Foreign  Minister  Gerhard  Schroe- 
der.  The  meeting,  like  Mr.  Rusk’s  others 
here,  produced  no  official  word  on  the  troop 
issue. 

A  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  issued  a 
statement  saying  that  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr. 
Schroeder  discussed  East-West  relations  in 
a  cordial  atmosphere. 

As  I  started  to  show  a  moment  ago, 
when  this  alliance  was  first  talked  about, 
95  divisions  were  envisioned,  5V2  of 


which  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  rest  by  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  That  arrangement 
was  changed  a  few  years  later,  and  the 
number  of  divisions  envisioned  was  re¬ 
duced  from  95  to  66.  Of  that  amount, 
the  United  States,  was  still  required  to 
furnish  5V2  divisions. 

Since  I  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  1960  I  was 
given  top  secret  information  regarding 
the  status  of  forces  in  NATO,  by  our 
armed  services.  Naturally,  because  this 
information  is  classified  “top  secret,”  I 
cannot  give  it  to  the  public.  But  I  can 
say  that  up  to  that  time  Western  Europe 
had  absolutely  and  positively  failed  to 
meet  its  obligations.  Indeed  I  was  so 
astounded  by  the  information  that  was 
furnished  to  me  that  I  wondered  if  it 
were  true.  I  wondered  how  it  was  that 
our  Defense  Department,  the  Depart¬ 
ment '  responsible  for  NATO,  could  let 
this  matter  slide,  as  they  did. 

Between  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  conventions  in  1960  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  visit  Western  Europe  to  learn 
for  myself  whether  or  not  the  top  secret 
documents  reflected  the  true  picture  in 
Western  Europe. 

The  picture  was  worse  than  what  was 
shown  by  the  secret  documents.  I  in¬ 
vite  Senators  who  are  entitled  to  see 
these  secret  documents  of  1960  to  see  for 
themselves.  They  will  learn  that  most 
of  the  divisions  in  Western  Europe  were 
paper  divisions  at  that  time  and  very 
little  had  been  done  along  the  lines 
that  were  agreed  upon  back  in  1951  and 
1952. 

What  I  am  saying  now  was  substani- 
ated  in  1961  when  the  Berlin  crisis  took 
place.  At  that  time,  we  had  to  obligate 
ourselves  to  the  tune  of  $3,247  billion  to 
improve  our  readiness  to  meet  this  par¬ 
ticular  crisis. 

In  addition,  $419  million  was  expended 
for  the  callup  of  the  two  National  Guard 
divisions.  We  had  to  send  more  soldiers 
over  there.  Why?  Because  our  so- 
called  allies  in  Western  Europe  failed  to 
carry  out  their  part  of  the  agreement. 
They  reneged  on  their  commitments. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  keep  our 
soldiers  there.  We  are  being  asked  to  let 
them  stay  there,  and  to  spend  the  money 
to  maintain  them  there.  We  are  being 
asked  to  do  that  by  our  friends  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  29;  also  an  article  entitled 
“French  Minister  Urges  Sweeping  Re¬ 
vision  of  NATO,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29, 

1963] 

Rusk  Visit  Calms  German  Fears;  Gives 
Erhard  a  Weapon 
(By  Robert  S.  Elegant) 

Bonn,  October  28. — Responsible  West  Ger¬ 
mans  today  considered  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk’s  52-hour  mission  of  reassurance 
with  sighs  of  relief.  The  greatest  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  success  was  their  tendency 
to  remark  sheepishly,  “Of  course,  we  weren’t 
really  worried  at  all." 
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Rusk’s  spirited  renewal  of  the  pledge  to 
keep  American  oombat  forces  in  the  Federal 
Republic  at  their  present  strength  has 
calmed  immediate  German  fears.  But  both 
German  and  American  political  analysts  feel 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  next  in  the  series  of  minor 
crises  of  confidence  that  have  characterized 
relations  between  the  two  countries  for  the 
last  20  months. 

The  Germans’  regular  manifestation  of  the 
desire  for  reassurance  has  two  chief  sources. 

First  is  the  immediate  fear  that  any 
detente  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
will  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  American  troops  from  Europe, 
leaving  Germany  unprotected  before  her 
enemies.  Rusk,  therefore,  went  out  of  his 
way  to  stress  that  the  two  great  powers  are 
still  a  long  way  from  a  real  detente. 

The  second  reason  is  undoubtedly  more 
abstruse  and,  probably,  more  fundamental. 
The  West  Germans,  living  in  an  incomplete 
nation  behind  an  800-mile-long  frontier  with 
Communist  Eastern  Europe,  have  an  acute 
emotional  need  to  know  that  they  are  in¬ 
extricably  linked  with  a  powerful  ally — and 
protector. 

“We’ll  just  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
coming  here  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  tell 
the  Germans  that  we  still  love  them,”  re¬ 
marked  one  official  in  Rusk’s  entourage. 

At  the  moment  when  an  uncertain,  new 
era  has  just  begun  with  the  succession  of 
Ludwig  Erhard  to  the  chancellorship  held  so 
long  by  Konrad  Adenauer,  Rusk's  confident 
demeanor  and  blunt  manner  were  even  more 
effective  than  his  words. 

Erhard  had  particular  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  visit,  which  many  Germans  have  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  demonstration  of  President 
Kennedy’s  personal  esteem  for  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  administration.  The  new  Chancellor 
has  been  given  a  powerful  weapon  with 
which  to  confront  his  enemies  who  charge 
that  his  political  ineptitude  and  softness 
will  weaken  the  ties  between  Washington  and 
Bonn,  thus  imperiling  German  security. 
Now  possessed  of  a  pledge  that  American 
military  power  will  continue  to  shield  the 
Federal  Republic,  Erhard  will  undoubtedly 
utilize  his  visit  to  Washington  next  month 
to  make  that  weapon  even  stronger. 

The  Secretary  of  State  came  to  Germany 
over  the  weekend  because  of  longstanding 
engagements  to  dedicate  a  memorial  to  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  in  Frankfurt  and  to  con¬ 
fer  with  31  American  Ambassadors  in  Bonn. 
Instead,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  calming 
perennial  German  jitters.  He  was  so  con¬ 
cerned  with  public  opinion  that  he  spent 
most  of  Saturday  afternoon  in  discussions 
with  the  press. 

The  burden  of  Rusk’s  message,  both  public 
and  private,  was  that  the  Germans  need  fear 
no  reduction  of  American  combat  forces  in 
the  Federal  Republic,  despite  the  coincidence 
of  the  much  touted  aerial  operation  Big 
Lift,  which  deposited  15,000  American  troops 
in  Europe  within  65  hours,  and  Deputy  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Roswell  Gilpatric’s  remarks 
that  the  new  airlift  capacity  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  reduce  permanent  garri¬ 
sons  abroad. 

Rusk  also  struck  a  new  note  in  American 
discussions  with  the  European  allies.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  he  rejected  German  charges  before  they 
were  made,  noting  that  it  was  ridiculous 
for  allies  who  had  not  met  their  full  “force 
goal”  commitments  to  NATO  to  be  constant¬ 
ly  questioning  the  purpose  of  the  one  ally 
that  has  met  its  commitments  in  full. 

That  approach  disarmed  the  Germans. 
Rusk  was  himself  somewhat  startled  when 
Defense  Minister  Kai  Uwe  von  Hassel,  who 
had  earlier  announced  that  his  Ministry  re¬ 
quired  detailed  explanations  of  American  in¬ 
tentions,  dealt  with  the  matter  almost  per¬ 
functorily.  Prepared  to  discuss  the  question 
at  length,  the  Secretary  found  that  von  Has¬ 
sel  was  content  with  a  brief  interview. 
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Erhard  himself  hardly  touched  on  the 
troop  issue.  Instead,  Rusk  outlined  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
at  length — another,  but  quite  distinct  as¬ 
pect  of  Operation  Reassurance. 

“You  can  feel  the  difference  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  now  that  hard-nosed,  suspicious 
Konrad  Adenauer  is  on  the  sidelines,”  said 
one  U.S.  official. 

Nonetheless,  the  seeds  of  the  next  Ger¬ 
man  demand  for  more  reassurance — an¬ 
other  demonstration  of  affection — were  al¬ 
ready  sprouting. 

The  Rheinische  Post,  a  stalwart  of  Er¬ 
hard’s— and  Adenauer’s — Christian  Union 
editorialized  with  satisfaction  on  Rusk’s 
pledges.  But  the  newspaper  jumped  on  one 
phrase  in  Frankfurt,  his  speech  in  Frankfurt, 
his  promise  that  “American  troops  will  re¬ 
main  as  long  as  they  are  needed.”  Asked 
the  Rheinische  Post  plaintively:  “And  who 
will  decide  whether  the  troops  are  needed  or 
not?  The  Americans  of  course.” 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  30,  1963] 
French  Minister  Urges  Sweeping  Revision 
of  NATO 

Paris,  October  29. — French  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville  today  said  the 
current  structure  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  is  out  of  date 
and  called  for  sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
15-nation  alliance. 

He  stressed,  however,  that  a  major  reorgan¬ 
ization  will  be  possible  only  if  other  Euro¬ 
pean  members  pull  their  full  weight. 

In  a  broad  foreign  policy  review  to  the 
National  Assembly,  Couve  de  Murville  de¬ 
fended  France’s  decision  “to  play  her  own 
role  in  defense.” 

This  decision,  he  said,  was  forced  by  the 
failure  of  other  Western  allies  to  meet  their 
defense  commitments. 

“The  United  States  has  complained  for 
several  years  now,”  he  said,  “that  Europe  to¬ 
day,  risen  from  the  ruins  of  the  war,  does  not 
agree  to  a  sufficient  effort  for  its  own  de¬ 
fense,  leaving  to  the  United  States  the  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  burden,  just  as  in  the  far¬ 
away  days  of  1950  when  it  alone  had  the 
necessary  resources. 

“And  in  fact,  most  of  their  European  allies 
find  this  situation  convenient  where  they 
can,  without  other  preoccupation,  to  attend 
to  their  own  affairs.” 

“That  is  the  reason,”  he  said,  “why  France 
wanted  to  get  back  control  of  its  own  forces — 
land,  naval  or  air.  That  is  why  she  decided 
on  an  atomic  military  program.  In  doing 
this,  she  has  perhaps  upset  some  of  the  fixed 
ideas  in  the  Atlantic  alliance.  But  she  has 
shown  herself  as  having  a  national  will,  and 
as  a  result  is  a  real  ally. 

“The  day  when  necessary  changes  are 
made  and  other  European  members  of  the 
alliance  show  the  same  will,  then  a  reorga¬ 
nization  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  on  durable 
foundations  will  become  possible. 

“Then  we  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  legiti¬ 
mate  request  of  America  for  a  different  dis¬ 
tribution  of  duties,  because  there  will  be  a 
different  distribution  of  responsibilities. 
Then  we  will  assure,  for  the  duration,  the 
maintenance  of  this  alliance  and  as  a  result 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
defense  of  Europe.” 

Couve  de  Murville  said  “systematic  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  a  policy.  Neither  is  it,  in  an 
alliance,  a  guarantee  for  promises  made. 
France  is  perhaps  a  difficult  ally.  It  is  above 
all  a  loyal  and  sure  ally.  When  grave  crises 
come,  everyone  can  see  it.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  that  mean?  Only  the  future  will 
tell.  We  are  having  a  little  trouble  to¬ 
day  in  Western  Europe  in  having  our 
so-called  allies  collaborate  with  us.  In 
the  future  I  can  see  much  trouble.  How 


can  we  blame  them?  If  we  continue  to 
furnish  the  money,  if  we  continue  to 
keep  our  soldiers  there,  if  we  continue 
to  let  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
lean  on  our  shoulders,  of  course  they 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it,  but 
let  Uncle  Sam  carry  the  whole  burden. 

That  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
and  it  will  continue  if  we  enact  such 
bills  as  we  have  been  enacting  in  the 
past  7  or  8  years. 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  been 
traveling  all  over  the  world.  I  have 
brought  back  reports  which  are  now 
Senate  documents.  They  indicate  what 
is  happening.  But  they  have  had  little 
effect  on  a  curtailment  of  the  vast  sums 
that  are  being  spent  by  our  Government 
to  maintain  an  umbrella,  particularly  to 
safeguard  Europe. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  what  did 
Europe  do?  Europe  did  not  have  to 
spend  much  money  to  protect  itself  mili¬ 
tarily,  because  good  old  Uncle  Sam  was 
carrying  the  burden.  While  we  were 
carrying  that  burden,  the  economy  of 
those  countries  was  raised  to  the  point 
where  we  are  having  great  difficulty  now 
to  dispose  of  some  of  the  goods  that  we 
have  produced. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  facts  he  is  bringing  to 
the  Senate  in  this  connection.  I  also 
agree  with  him  thoroughly  when  he  says 
that  our  allies  have  not  built  up  their 
military  strength  in  connection  with 
NATO.  We  could  excuse  them  if  they 
were  not  able  to  do  it;  but  those  coun¬ 
tries  are  well  able  to  do  their  share  in 
putting  soldiers  in  the  field.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  I  have  brought  that  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  on  many  occasions. 
However,  my  voice  was  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness.  Very  few  listened.  We  only 
succeeded  in  making  small  reductions  in 
the  budget  estimate  for  foreign  aid  each 
year.  However,  no  sincere  effort  has 
been  made  to  taper  off  the  program.  We 
started  the  program  in  1947,  in  the  hope 
of  completing  it  in  5  or  6  years,  insofar 
as  Western  Europe  was  concerned.  Did 
it  stop?  Here  we  are  in  1963;  and  the 
amount  of  money  being  asked  by  the 
executive  department  is  almost  as  much 
as  the  amount  that  was  requested  when 
the  program  was  first  placed  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books. 

There  is  no  end  to  it.  As  I  say,  we 
cannot  expect  our  allies  to  do  their  part 
unless  we  stop  or  curtail  these  expendi¬ 
tures. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ribicoff  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  the  prosperity  that  now  reigns  in 
Western  Europe,  with  the  many  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  divisions  we  have  there, 
with  all  the  money  we  are  spending  there 
now,  there  is  in  the  pending  bill  $229,- 
356,000  for  use  in  Western  Europe.  How 
silly  can  we  be?  Those  countries  are 
better  able  to  carry  the  burden  than  we 
are;  yet  some  “striped  pants”  people  from 
the  State  Department,  who  do  not  stop 


to  think  of  the  impact  that  all  of  this 
will  have  on  our  own  economy,  are  re¬ 
commending  that  we  continue  these  pro¬ 
grams,  in  the  face  of  the  condition  of 
our  own  Treasury  and  in  the  light  of 
the  prosperity  that  reigns  in  Western 
Europe. 

We  must  add  to 'the  amount  that  I 
have  just  indicated  the  amount  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  that  we  are  giving  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  a  part  of  which 
should  be  provided  by  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe. 

There  is  in  the  bill  the  amount  of  $486 
million-plus  that  we  are  furnishing 
countries  that  belong  to  NATO. 

This  goes  on  year  after  year.  Eight 
years  ago  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  at  which  time  prosperity  was 
already  reigning  in  Western  Europe. 
The  answer  I  got  was,  “We  are  giving  it 
to  them  this  year  because  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  do  it.  After  we  get  through 
with  this  commitment,  we  will  stop  it.” 

Yet  the  commitments  are  made  from 
year  to  year.  I  believe  we  must  pay  some 
attention  to  this  problem. 

It  is  shameful  for  us  to  appropriate  as 
much  as  $486  million  to  assist  our  NATO 
allies.  Of  course,  this  is  only  military 
assistance.  In  addition  we  are  furnish¬ 
ing  a  handsome  sum  for  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  Turkey  and  Greece.  Strange  to 
say,  that  assistance  does  not  appear  in 
the  European  part  of  the  program.  The 
military  assistance  appears  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  program,  but  so  far  as  economic 
assistance  is  concerned,  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  appear  in  another  area  of  the  justi¬ 
fication. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
record  show,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that 
most  of  the  assistance  which  goes  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  it  comes  from  our  so-called 
NATO  allies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  a  very  small 
amount.  The  accent  is  on  “very.”  I 
intend  to  bring  this  fact  out  when  I  speak 
on  my  amendment  to  reduce  the  military 
assistance  program  by  $300  million. 

I  have  been  there,  Mr.  President,  to 
check  on  all  of  this,  particularly  during 
the  1960  trip  I  spoke  about  a  moment 
ago.  I  spent  6  weeks  there,  trying  to 
verify  the  information  I  had  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
irked  me  to  learn  that  our  military  mis¬ 
sions  abroad  tried  to  justify  what  I  dis¬ 
covered  there.  The  divisions  that  were 
supposed  to  exist  were  mostly  paper  di¬ 
visions.  A  few  of  them  were  armed. 
Perhaps  to  the  extent  of  60  to  65  percent 
of  what  could  be  called  combat  ready.  I 
cannot  give  the  exact  number,  because 
it  is  secret — although  I  have  seen  the 
figures  in  the  newspapers  on  many 
occasions. 

If  in  the  summer  of  1960  the  Russians 
had  struck,  the  only  ones  prepared  to 
meet  the  foe  would  have  been  the  divi¬ 
sions  supplied  by  the  United  States  and 
a  brigade  from  Canada.  The  rest  of  the 
countries  were  not  prepared.  Yet,  I  re¬ 
peat,  what  irked  me  was  that  our  mili¬ 
tary  missions,  which  were  on  the  scene 
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and  watching  what  was  happening,  did 
not  raise  their  voices  at  all.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  justified  what  was  happening, 
until  I  showed  them  that  I  knew  what 
I  was  talking  about,  because  I  was  armed 
with  the  top  secret  document  to  which  I 
previously  referred. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  making  this  point.  I 
wish  to  supplement  it  with  this  state¬ 
ment:  One  of  the  myths  that  has  been 
spoken  around  the  Senate  Chamber  for 
a  long  time  is  that  West  Germany  has 
been  living  up  to  her  NATO  commitment. 
Yesterday  I  checked  with  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  Before  this  debate 
has  been  concluded,  I  shall  have  the  fig¬ 
ures,  but  I  want  to  burst  the  bubble  of 
that  myth:  West  Germany  has  not  been 
living  up  to  her  armament  commitments 
to  NATO,  either.  The  fact  is  that  the 
overwhelming  burden  of  NATO  obliga¬ 
tions  has  been  carried  by  the  United 
States. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  a  single  dollar  for  NATO 
until  the  NATO  countries  proceed  to  live 
up  to  their  commitments.  If  they  do, 
we  can  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  United  States  is  now 
spending  in  connection  with  NATO. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  will  find  that  there  has 
been  very  little  improvement  since  1960. 
We  still  seem  to  be  living  on  promises. 
This  practice  started  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  was  said  that  the  NATO  countries 
would  have  500,000  troops  in  the  field. 
Now  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
400,000.  That  situation  should  have  been 
corrected  quite  a  while  ago,  when  the 
NATO  agreements  were  entered  into  in 
1951,  and  in  1952,  when  the  NATO  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Lisbon.  But  none  of  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe  have  lived  up 
to  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  they 
promised. 

We  are  told  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  others  that  we  are  receiving 
from  Germany  quite  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware 
for  their  troops,  and  that  that  will  bal¬ 
ance  the  money  we  are  spending  for  the 
stationing  of  our  troops  in  West  Ger¬ 
many.  Mr.  President,  those  purchases 
do  not  amount  to  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
When  they  buy  from  us,  some  of  our 
treasure  and  resources  are  consumed. 
They  are  not  doing  us  a  favor.  We  now 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  force  the 
issue,  to  force  those  people  to  contribute 
their  share.  If  they  do  not,  we  should 
withdraw. 

I  said  this  many  years  ago — at  least 
6  years  ago.  And  this  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  allies  does  not  apply  solely 
in  Western  Europe;  it  applies  also  in 
South  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  and  Tai¬ 
wan.  Who  is  there  today  but  the  local 
troops  and  the  troops  of  good  old  Uncle 
Sam?  Consider  South  Korea,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  military  operation  there  is 
supposed  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.N.;  it  is  supposed  to  be  under  the 
wing  of  the  U.N.  But  how  is  it  made 
that  way? 


To  make  the  operation  in  South 
Korea  a  U.N.  operation,  the  British  have 
supplied  two  soldiers,  the  Canadians  two, 
New  Zealand  two,  Turkey  a  handful, 
Greece  a  handful,  and  Ethiopia  and 
Thailand  a  handful.  The  total  number 
of  soldiers  in  South  Korea,  outside  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  troops  and  the  2  divi¬ 
sions  supplied  by  the  United  States,  is 
about  325. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  United 
States  has  been  paying  for  the  logistics 
for  all  of  these  soldiers,  except  the  two 
supplied  by  the  British,  the  two  from 
New  Zealand,  and  the  two  from  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Who  can  stand  for  a  situation 
like  that?  It  is  a  farce.  Yet  under  this 
bill,  we  shall  still  be  spending  millions  of 
dollars  to  maintain  such  a  position. 

As  I  have  said  for  several  years,  there 
is  a  way  to  settle  this  problem.  We  have 
been  furnishing  Korea  aid  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  billion  dollars  per  year.  We  have 
been  assisting  Taiwan  every  year.  We 
have  once  again  started  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance  on  a  big  scale  to  South  Vietnam, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But  in 
all  of  these  areas  we  are  not  receiving 
any  assistance  from  our  wealthy  allies  of 
Western  Europe.  As  I  have  said  on 
many  occasions,  the  only  time  that  those 
countries  contribute  a  little  money  is 
when  they  are  directly  interested;  when 
they  are  involved  in  something  that  they 
want  to  protect,  as  in  Malaya,  or  to 
protect  the  oil  in  Kuwait.  They  will 
assist  in  those  areas,  because  they  are 
directly  interested.  But  they  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  South  Korea,  or  in 
Taiwan,  or  in  South  Vietnam.  The  bur¬ 
den  in  those  areas  is  being  carried  solely 
by  the  United  States,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  it  as  long  as  we  have  this 
inept  foreign  aid  program.  I  issue  a 
warning  that  if  it  is  important  that  free¬ 
dom  be  maintained  in  South  Korea  or 
Taiwan  or  South  Vietnam,  we  should  get 
help  from  our  Western  European  allies 
or  pull  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  placed  in  the  Record 
the  figures  concerning  the  so-called  allied 
assistance  in  South  Korea.  To  me,  those 
figures  spell  the  word  “deception.”  It  is 
about  time  that  the  U.S.  Government 
stopped  deceiving  the  American  people. 
It  is  about  time  the  American  people  were 
given  the  facts  about  foreign  aid. 

I  say  to  my  administration:  “You 
ought  to  lift  the  label  of  secrecy  on  about 
85  percent  of  the  material  that  is  now 
marked  ‘Top  Secret’,  because  that  infor¬ 
mation  belongs  to  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts.” 

If  the  American  people  ever  knew  the 
facts  about  foreign  aid  and  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  either  Congress  would  stop  sup¬ 
plying  foreign  aid  in  its  present  form, 
or  most  Members  of  Congress  would  re¬ 
main  at  home  the  next  time  the  people 
had  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  citadel 
of  freedom  in  this  country,  which  is  the 
voting  booth. 

I  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
Senator’s  discussion  of  the  situation  in 
Europe,  I  am  glad  he  has  commented 


on  what  I  call  the  bribery  argument  that 
is  being  used  in  an  attempt  to  influence 
American  public  opinion  to  support  this 
foreign  aid  bill.  For  weeks  past,  I  have 
said  that  the  pressures  for  it  are  tre¬ 
mendous.  Hour  after  hour,  Senators  are 
receiving  telephone,  calls  from  adminis¬ 
tration  spokesmen  who  urge  them  to 
vote  against  the  Morse  amendments,  the 
Ellender  amendments,  and  other  amend¬ 
ments.  If  the  administration  wants  to 
pick  that  fight,  I  am  ready  to  take  it  on, 
because  I  am  going  to  disclose  to  the 
American  people  every  fact  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  aid  program  that  I  can  dis¬ 
close  within  the  limits  of  secrecy  that 
seal  my  lips  with  regard  to  a  good  many 
facts. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  under 
the  Kennedy  administration  we  have 
moved  so  far  down  the  road  toward 
Government  by  secrecy  that  we  cannot 
disclose  to  the  American  people  a  good 
many  of  the  facts  they  should  know  in 
connection  with  our  foreign  policy  in 
regard  to  foreign  aid. 

So  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  military  equipment  made  by 
Germany  in  the  United  States.  That 
program  is  opposed  by  many  of  the  labor 
leaders  in  this  country,  and  I  have  been 
hearing  from  them.  American  workers 
need  to  be  put  to  work  in  factories  pro¬ 
ducing  civilian  goods — not  munitions  of 
war  for  Germany  or  for  any  other 
countries,  but  civilian  goods  that  will 
help  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  will  expand  it.  We  sorely  need  to 
expand  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  further,  in  regard  to  the 
argument  about  bribery — the  argument 
that  we  should  continue  to  vote  for  a 
continuation  of  this  shocking  foreign 
aid  program  because  some  of  the  money 
under  it  is  spent  in  the  United  States, 
that  we  should  use  some  of  that  money 
for  heart  research,  cancer  research,  and 
health  programs,  and  we  need  to  use 
some  of  the  money  for  education  for  the 
youth  of  America,  and  we  also  need  to 
use  some  of  the  money  to  stop  the  waste 
of  our  natural  resources  and  for  pro¬ 
grams  to  make  better  use  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States.  In  short, 
we  should  use  that  money  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  develop  our  own  economy. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  spoke 
about  our  troops  in  Europe.  Yesterday, 
I  did  some  work  with  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  facts  and  figures  which  I  shall  use 
in  a  subsequent  speech  during  this  de¬ 
bate.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to  ask  wheth¬ 
er  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  as  aware 
as  I  am  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
went  to  Germany,  the  other  day,  and 
gave  assurance  that  all  the  American 
divisions  now  in  Germany  would  remain 
there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  placed  in  the  Record  articles 
about  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  know  that; 
and  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  be  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  when  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  began  his  speech. 

Let  me  ask  whether  he  knows  of  any 
right  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  go  to 
Germany  and,  in  behalf  of  the  American 
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people,  give  assurance  that  those  divi¬ 
sions  of  American  troops  will  remain 
there.  Does  the  Senator  know  by  what 
authority  the  Secretary  of  State  could 
do  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  asked  the  same 
question  when  I  presented  the  data,  for 
I  want  to  know.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
answer  put  into  the  Record.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  authority. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Neither  does  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  today  we  seem 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  military.  They 
are  “calling  the  shots”;  they  ask  us  for 
anything  they  want,  and  get  it.  We  have 
military  missions  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  As  I  have  often  stated,  the  little 
missions  we  have  abroad  only  keep 
things  stirred  up,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  has  heard  me  say  before,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  repeat  it,  that  the  two 
greatest  threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
are  the  American  military  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  military. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly  Senators 
should  go  abroad  and  should  talk  to 
some  of  our  military  men,  in  order  to 
find  out  for  themselves  what  is  going  on. 

The  members  of  some  of  our  military 
missions  say  to  the  governments  of  those 
countries,  “Thus  and  so  needs  to  be  done 
by  you.  Do  as  much  as  you  can;  and  if 
you  cannot  do  all  of  it,  we  will  help  you.” 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the 
money  we  have-spent  in  Iran.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  on  many  occasions,  we  have 
spent  almost  $1  billion  training  Iranian 
troops  to  fight  Russia.  As  everyone 
knows,  Iran  is  on  the  border  of  Russia. 
If  we  are  to  believe  that  Russia  is 
equipped  with  many  missiles  which  can 
travel  200  miles,  500  miles,  1,000,  2,000, 
or  5,000  miles,  then  it  is  obvious  that  in 
a  matter  of  seconds  Russia  could  destroy 
all  of  Iran.  So  I  have  often  said  that, 
despite  the  vast  amounts  of  money  we 
have  sent  to  Iran,  Iraq,  and  other  small 
countries,  to  develop  little  armies  there, 
those  armies  would  be  almost  as  effective 
to  protect  those  countries  as  a  popgun 
corps  would  be  to  protect  the  city  of 
Washington  against  our  generals.  Yet 
we  continue  to  send  funds  abroad;  and 
in  a  few  moments  I  shall  show  that  we 
are  now  beginning  a  program  in  Afri¬ 
ca — a  brandnew  area  for  our  AID  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  build  their  little  empires. 
I  have  an  amendment  on  that  subject 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt.  The 
amendment  would  limit  the  military 
equipment  we  are  to  furnish  to  Africa 
for  internal  security. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  amendment 
will  limit  the  amount  which  can  be  put 
into  the  whole  continent  of  Africa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  .Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  judgment,  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  this  country  today 
is  to  place  drastic  checks  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  military;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  will 


not  be  done  by  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government.  Certainly,  Congress 
has,  under  our  system  of  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances,  a  duty  to  do  that;  and  one  of  the 
places  to  start  it  is  at  the  purse  strings. 

The  study  I  have  made  of  American 
military  forces  in  Germany  satisfies  me 
that  it  is  an  overstatement,  in  regard  to 
any  justifiable  need,  to  say  that  we  need 
to  keep  two  divisions  there.  Two  divi¬ 
sions  are  the  maximum  number,  and  it 
may  be  that  we  should  not  keep  more 
than  one  division  there.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  bring  thousands  of 
American  troops  back  to  the  United 
States  from  Germany,  for  Germany 
knows  very  well  that  she  is  going  to  be 
protected  in  case  of  any  offensive  con¬ 
ducted  against  her  by  Russia.  Germany 
knows  very  well  that  if  Russia  were  to 
make  that  great  mistake,  Russia  would 
be  starting  a  nuclear  war.  So  there  is  no 
need  to  have  six  divisions  of  American 
troops  in  Germany,  in  order  to  protect 
Germany. 

Therefore,  the  time  has  come — now 
that  our  balance-of -payments  problems 
are  what  they  are — to  see  to  it  that  those 
troops  are  brought  back  home.  I  do  not 
buy  the  argument  to  the  effect  that 
Germany  buys  enough  goods  from  the 
United  States  to  really  absorb  the  cost 
of  maintaining  those  troops  in  Germany. 
First  of  all,  Germany  would  have  to 
spend  the  money  for  those  goods,  any¬ 
way;  and  if  she  wants  to  buy  them  some¬ 
where  else,  let  her  do  so.  But  we  are 
now  spending  in  Germany  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  we  need  to  spend  on  domestic 
developments  needed  by  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  So  I  wish  to  say  that  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  made  that  statement, 
he  did  not  speak  for  me  or  for  millions 
of  other  Americans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Neither  did  he 
speak  for  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Millions  of  Americans 
were  shocked  by  the  gratuitous  state¬ 
ment  the  Secretary  of  State  made,  the 
other  day,  in  Germany;  and  I  believe  he 
should  be  held  by  Congress  to  an  ac¬ 
counting  for  his  going  to  Germany  and 
telling  the  people  there — without  any 
cheek  whatsover  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government — what  he 
thought  should  be  our  policy  with  re¬ 
gard  to  maintaining  American  troops  in 
other  countries. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  serve  clear  notice 
on  the  State  Department  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  State  Department’s 
assuming  legislative  functions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
remember,  3  or  4  weeks  ago  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  indicated  that  he 
thought  most  of  our  troops  should  be 
removed  from  Western  Europe.  I  recall 
reading  somewhere  that  when  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  first  made,  our  contribution  of 
5V2  divisions  to  NATO  was  supposed  to  be 
on  a  temporary  basis  until  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  became  wealthy 
enough  or  got  back  on  their  feet  so  that 
they  could  provide  the  NATO  shield. 
But  although  Western  Europe  has  be¬ 
come  wealthy  enough,  that  has  not 
happened. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  a  while  ago.  In 
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1960,  when  I  questioned  representatives 
of  our  own  military  missions,  I  was  in¬ 
censed  to  learn  that  we  had  more  power 
in  Western  Europe  than  the  rest  of  the 
European  countries  put  together.  I  say 
that  they  failed  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  way 
to  put  them  on  notice  that  either  they 
must  meet  their  commitments  or  we  will 
stop  our  huge  expenditures  in  that  area. 
A  continuation  of  those  expenditures 
would  so  blunt  our  economy  that  in  a 
short  time  we  might  lose  our  way  of  life. 
If  we  go  too  deeply  in  debt,  as  we  are 
today — our  debt  is  about  $310  billion, 
requiring  an  expenditure  of  from  $10.5 
to  $11  billion  merely  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest — we  shall  soon  be  led  into  some 
kind  of  “ism.”  We  shall  lose  our  way  of 
life  as  we  know  it.  I  do  not  wish  that  to 
happen  if  I  can  help  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  a  problem  about  which  I  believe 
we  must  take  some  definite  action.  We 
have  troops  scattered  all  over  the  globe, 
so  to  speak.  We  have  large  installations 
in  Germany,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  We 
make  military  contributions  to  many 
countries  in  which  we  do  not  have 
troops,  but  rather  military  personnel  as 
advisers.  While  I  realize  the  value  of 
such  a  course,  the  time  has  come  to  look 
into  the  situation,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  well  stated  with  a  view  to 
returning  many  of  those  troops  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  in  a  different 
situation,  in  my  opinion,  than  we  were 
10  years  ago.  We  now  have  modern 
weapons  with  nuclear  warheads.  Our 
manpower  in  Germany  could  well  be 
reduced  based  upon  our  defensive  and 
offensive  power  and  weaponry. 

The  Senator  has  rendered  a  real  serv¬ 
ice.  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  action 
will  be  taken  as  the  debate  continues  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  this 
year.  It  was  discussed  in  committee. 
The  problem  was  discussed  from  every 
angle. 

For  example,  we  learned  that  in 
Germany  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  that  maintains  its  full  quota  of 
troops  and  equipment  for  NATO.  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  second.  France,  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain  are  far  behind.  Not 
only  would  it  be  in  our  own  interest,  but 
I  think  it  would  have  a  wholesome  ef¬ 
fect  on  those  countries  if  we  should  serve 
notice  on  them  that  we  shall  make  some 
changes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  are  also  main¬ 
taining  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  7th  Fleet  is  in  the  Pacific 
waters  around  Taiwan.  All  that  con¬ 
tribution  is  in  addition  to  our  NATO  ob¬ 
ligations. 

What  contribution  has  been  made  by 
our  so-called  allies?  Nothing.  We  are 
carrying  the  entire  burden.  As  I  have 
often  said,  if  we  continue  to  carry  it, 
if  we  continue  to  spend  $50  to  $60 
billion  a  year  for  military  equipment  dur¬ 
ing  peacetime,  it  will  be  only  a  question 
of  a  few  years  when  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  will  be  unable  to  carry  the  bur- 
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den.  We  are  going  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt  now.  As  all  of  us  know,  in  the 
past  30  years,  approximately,  our  budget 
was  balanced  only  three  or  four  times. 
But  I  do  not  call  those  budgets  balanced 
budgets. 

Once  or  twice  the  balancing  occurred 
under  former  President  Truman.  That 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  much  more 
money  was  appropriated  than  was  need¬ 
ed  toward  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
war  had  ended;  we  had  not  spent  what 
had  been  previously  authorized. 

We  have  read  that  under  former  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  the  budget  was  bal¬ 
anced.  It  might  have  been  balanced  on 
June  30 — at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — 
but  within  30  days  we  were  again  in  the 
red.  We  did  not  pay  our  debts  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  probably  for  that  reason  we  re¬ 
mained  in  the  black.  My  friend  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson! 
could  also  keep  his  bank  account  in  the 
black  if  he  should  postpone  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  debts  in  a  similar  way. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  would  help. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  people  who  serve  us  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  including  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  abroad  who  are  at  the  head  of 
military  missions,  can  permit  the  things 
to  happen  that  I  have  been  describing, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe.  It  is 
unbelievable.  One  must  go  there  to 
see  the  situation  for  himself. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  mentioned  Vietnam.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  at  the  present  time 
we  have  12,000  American  boys  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  We  are  presently  spending  $1  mil¬ 
lion  or  $1.5  million  a  day  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  One  and  one-half 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  ought  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  people  in  that  area  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  that  we  try  to  protect  for 
those  people.  But  what  help  are  we  re¬ 
ceiving?  We  are  getting  a  few  soldiers 
from  Australia  and  very  little  assistance 
from  New  Zealand.  That  is  all  the  help 
we  are  getting  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  must  have  been  in  Vietnam  re¬ 
cently.  When  I  was  in  that  country  2 
years  ago  the  information  I  received  was 
that  Australia,  which  was  the  only  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  forces,  had  provided  a  few 
trucks.  But  as  far  as  manpower  was 
concerned,  we  were  the  only  nation  which 
had  supplied  such  help.  If  the  Senator’s 
statement  is  correct,  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  those  countries  are  contributing  a 
few  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  that 
they  are  paying  the  logistics  for  the 
soldiers. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  reason  I  made 
that  statement  is  that  Secretary  Rusk 
supplied  a  memorandum  during  the 
hearings,  which  appears  on  page  248,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

ALLIED  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Currently  Australia  Is  providing  a  military 
advisory  group  to  South  Vietnam  consisting 
of  [deleted]  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  to  instruct  in  antiguerrilla  warfare. 

[Deleted.] 

New  Zealand  is  now  making  arrangements 
to  provide  a  small  advisory  group. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  are  advisers, 
not  soldiers.  In  other  countries  there 
are  similar  military  missions  consisting 
of  a  couple  of  officers  and  perhaps  a  few 
sergeants  who  train  the  local  people  how 
to  use  certain  implements  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  I  have 
discussed  only  some  of  the  cases  where 
our  allies  are  leaning  on  our  shoulders. 
I  assure  the  Senate  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  unless  we  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  long-called-for  action.  That 
action  will  be  taken  only  when  we  begin 
to  make  firm  efforts  toward  reducing  our 
foreign  aid  commitments.  Our  Western 
European  allies  are  now  financially  able 
to  supply  most  of  the  manpower  required 
by  the  NATO  shield;  furthermore,  they 
are  financially  able  to  give  more  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world,  as  I  previously  stated.  But  I 
am  confident  that  so  long  as  we  continue 
our  foreign  aid  program,  they  will  do 
neither  of  those  things. 

Mr.  President,  a  while  ago  I  men¬ 
tioned  our  ventures  in  Africa.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  that  great  continent 
last  year.  I  spent  almost  12  weeks  there. 
I  made  a  complete  circuit  of  Africa  in 
1953,  when  the  only  two  independent 
countries  were  Liberia  and  Ethiopia 
Last  year  when  I  visited,  more  than  30 
countries  had  become  independent. 

During  the  course  of  my  stay,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  tell  the  truth  in  the  wrong 
place  about  the  capabilities  of  some  of 
those  countries.  Two  weeks  ago  the 
head  of  one  of  the  countries  I  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  at  the  time,  and  on  which  I  had 
commented,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  with  hat  in  hand.  He  was  the 
Premier  of  Nyasaland.  I  said  last  De¬ 
cember  that  Nyasaland  was  incapable  of 
self-government,  that  it  lacked  both  hu¬ 
man  and  natural  resources.  Nyasaland 
is  strictly  an  agricultural  country.  There 
is  nothing  there  but  agriculture,  and  the 
most  part  of  it  is  subsistence  agriculture. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  those  who  farm 
in  Nyasaland  use  the  machete,  the  hoe, 
and  the  rake ;  while  2  percent  have  trac¬ 
tion,  that  traction  consists  not  of  trac¬ 
tors,  but  bullocks  and  a  few  jackasses. 

How  can  a  country  that  farms  the  way 
I  have  described  maintain  a  modern 
government?  Nyasaland  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  $20  million  a  year  from  North 
Rhodesia,  which  has  a  copper  mine 
economy ;  and  received  additional  money 
from  South  Rhodesia,  which  has  a  great 
many  minerals  and  some  very  good  farm¬ 
land.  The  British  agreed  to  permit  Ny¬ 
asaland  to  secede  from  the  Federation 
of  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland.  What 
has  happened?  What  I  predicted  in  De¬ 
cember  happened  last  week.  Dr.  Hast¬ 
ings  Banda,  the  Premier  of  Nyasaland 
came  to  the  United  States  with  hat  in 
hand  and  said  he  had  to  have  money  in 
order  to  be  able  to  operate  his  govern¬ 
ment. 

That  situation  prevails  not  only  in 
Nyasaland,  but  also  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  Africa.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
nobody  thought  the  report  I  made  on 
Africa  was  biased  or  prejudiced  because 
I  am  from  the  South.  I  have  tried  to 
make  objective  all  of  the  reports  I  have 
presented  to  the  Senate.  The  things 
that  I  have  predicted  will  come  to  pass. 

In  1953,  when  I  visited  all  of  Africa,  I 


put  the  Belgian  Congo  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  so  far  as  progress  was  concerned, 
except  for  education.  The  Belgians  had 
a  good  policy,  which  was  to  force  those 
who  invested  in  the  Belgian  Congo  to 
plow  back  their  profits  into  the  economy 
of  that  area.  Investors  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  out  of  the  Congo  more 
than  a  6 -percent  profit  on  their  invest¬ 
ments. 

In  1953  I  said  that,  if  and  when  Bel¬ 
gium  ever  left  the  Congo,  darkness  would 
return.  That  is  in  my  report  of  1953. 
When  I  went  back  in  1962,  the  prophecy 
that  I  made  in  1953  had  come  to  pass.  I 
would  say  that  now,  the  Belgian  Congo 
is  certainly  in  darkness.  In  1953,  it  was 
a  country  which  had  a  balanced  budget, 
and  a  $225  million  favorable  balance  of 
trade  if  I  remember  correctly.  Its  ex¬ 
ports  were  greater  than  its  imports.  To¬ 
day  the  outside  world,  particularly  the 
United  States,  is  putting  up  the  money 
in  order  to  keep  this  Government  alive. 

In  Africa  as  a  whole,  through  fiscal 
year  1962,  we  have  already  spent  $2% 
billion.  If  the  Senate  should  foolishly 
pass  this'  bill,  an  additional  amount  of 
$683.2  million  would  be  provided. 

Mr.  President,  Africa  is  a  great  conti¬ 
nent.  It  has  vast  natural  resources  to 
support  it.  In  my  judgment,  if  those 
natural  resources  were  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  there,  a  great  econ¬ 
omy  could  be  developed  over  most  parts 
of  Africa.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

I  should  like  to  ask  all  Senators:  If 
all  those  resources  are  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans,  and  if  those  resources  are  be¬ 
ing  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  without  taking  care  of  the  local 
people,  how  can  that  economy  be  de¬ 
veloped? 

No  matter  how  much  money  we  put 
into  the  hands  of  these  new  leaders,  it 
will  be  insufficient,  because  we  could  not 
print  enough  money  to  raise  the  economy 
of  Africa  overnight.  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  Africa  live  in  central  Africa, 
known  as  tropical  Africa,  which  consists 
of  two-thirds  of  the  area. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  this,  but  it  is  true 
that  while  the  countries  in  that  area 
have  fine  leaders,  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  with  which  to  work — and  that 
applies  to  natural  and  human  resources. 

Chad  is  one  of  the  newly  created  states. 
It  was  only  7  years  ago  that  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  that  area  ever  saw  a  plow  or 
ever  saw  a  wheel.  They  had  never  seen 
a  wheel  there  yet  an  independent  coun¬ 
try  has  been  made  out  of  Chad. 

The  same  applies  to  quite  a  few  other 
so-called  independent  countries  in  Af¬ 
rica.  Not  one  nation  has  been  created 
out  of  French  Equitorial  Africa,  French 
West  Africa,  or  some  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  that  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  Europeans  or  our  country.  They 
are  coming  after  us  for  assistance — as¬ 
sistance  that  we  are  unable  to  give  un¬ 
less  we  continue  to  borrow  and  pile  up 
our  debt. 

I  say  that  any  assistance  we  provide 
for  those  people  will  not  do  the  masses 
of  the  people  much  good.  It  will  give 
them  a  little  more  buying  power,  but 
who  will  benefit  from  that?  Those  who 
own  and  control  the  businesses  and  the 
resources  of  Africa.  Who  are  they? 
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The  Portuguese,  the  British,  the  French, 
and  the  nationals  of  quite  a  few  other 
European  countries. 

Africa  is  in  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  Europeans,  the  same  way  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  South  and  Central  American 
area  should  be  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  United  States.  If  we  as  a  nation 
should  need  iron  ore,  copper,  and  other 
minerals  to  feed  our  hungry  mills,  we 
could  not  look  to  the  west,  the  east,  or 
the  north  for  those  resources.  We  must 
look  to  the  south. 

In  my  first  trip  to  South  and  Central 
America,  in  1952  as  I  recall,  and  again 
in  1958, 1  stated  that  if  America  is  to  re¬ 
main  strong  and  have  sufficient  re¬ 
sources  to  remain  strong,  we  should  in 
some  way  try  to  enmesh  our  own  econ¬ 
omy  with  the  economies  of  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  us. 

I  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  our  State 
Department  should  give  no  protection  to 
an  American  investor  in  South  or  Cen¬ 
tral  America  unless  that  investor  first 
made  efforts  to  take  care  of  the  people 
locally,  to  help  them  build  roads  and 
schools.  And  if  this  were  done,  who 
would  benefit?  The  investor.  I  am 
sure  if  the  resources  of  Central  and 
South  America  are  explored,  and  not  ex¬ 
ploited,  they  will  be  sufficient  not  only 
to  take  care  of  our  needs,  but  to  develop 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  and 
bring  to  the  people  there  happiness  and 
contentment. 

I  could  give  much  more  information 
with  regard  to  Africa,  but  let  me  merely 
state  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  us  to  agree  to  let  the  countries  of 
Africa  have  $683.2  million  of  borrowed 
money. 

Nigeria  is  one  of  the  most  develepoed 
of  the  new  independent  countries  of 
Africa.  All  of  the  resources  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  the  most  thickly  populated 
one  in  Africa,  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  British — particularly  gold,  timber, 
and  cocoa  plantations.  They  are  taxable 
resources  and  they  are  the  resources  that 
could  be  made  to  pay  Nigeria’s  way  to 
prosperity.  But,  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  and  are  owned  by  the 
British.  It  would  seem  that  the  British 
should  be  the  ones  to  put  up  the  money 
to  develop  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  are  Senators  aware  of 
what  the  State  Department  has  done? 
I  do  not  know  where  it  obtained  its  au¬ 
thority,  but  it  agreed  to  make  available 
to  Nigeria  $225  million  over  the  next  5 
years. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson],  who  is  present,  that 
about  half  of  that  amount  would  be  in 
grants,  and  the  other  part  on  easy  terms, 
at  three-quarters  of  1  percent  interest, 
with  10  years’  grace,  and  40  years  to  pay. 
The  British,  who  own  and  control  all  the 
resources  in  that  area,  agreed  to  put  up 
$50  million. 

I  reiterate  that,  so  long  as  we  are  so 
soft,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  give  of 
our  treasure  to  those  people,  so  long  as 
we  have  personnel  in  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  in  the  AID  program  who  will 
peddle  our  resources  to  them,  those  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  going  to  try  to  get  anything 
from  anybody  else  but  soft  Uncle  Sam. 

We  should,  by  all  means,  stay  out  of 
Africa,  except,  as  I  have  said,  to  provide 


some  technical  assistance.  The  Lord 
knows  that  they  need  that  kind  of  assist¬ 
ance  badly.  I  would  be  willing  to  vote 
the  necessary  sum  to  assist  those  people 
in  this  way.  This  could  be  done  at  a  very 
small  cost.  We  do  not  have  to  send 
college  graduates  there  to  teach  those 
people  how  to  read  and  write. 

Technical  knowledge  could  be  given  to 
those  people  on  the  same  basis  as  was 
done  in  my  own  State  60  years  ago,  when 
I  was  a  boy.  The  Extension  Service  was 
started  in  Louisiana  about  60  years  ago. 
At  that  time  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
State  to  put  up  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  hire  Extension  Service  work¬ 
ers.  When  the  State  consented,  we  had 
difficulty  persuading  the  fanners  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  set  by  the  personnel  of 
the  Extension  Service.  How  was  it  done? 
Little  farms  were  established  in  certain 
sections.  They  were  model  farms  where 
the  people  could  see  what  would  happen 
if  a  little  more  fertilizer  were  put  on  the 
ground,  or  if  it  were  cultivated  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way,  or  more  water  were  put  on  the 
soil. 

A  similar  program  could  be  carried  out 
in  some  areas  of  Africa,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  people  there.  I  would 
willingly  vote  for  technical  aid  projects 
of  that  kind.  But  when  it'  comes  to  giv¬ 
ing  all  this  money  to  governments  that 
are  incapable  of  handling  their  own  af¬ 
fairs  because  of  a  lack  of  human  re¬ 
sources  and  natural  resources,  I  am 
against  that,  because,  no  matter  how 
much  is  given  to  them,  it  will  all  be 


wasted  and  we  will  go  broke  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  regard  to  Africa. 
During  the  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  I  went  into  this  subject  at 
some  length  with  the  Director,  Mr.  Bell, 
as  shown  at  pages  582  through  585  of 
the  hearings,  in  which  we  discussed  aid 
to  Africa.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  not  mentioned  Public  Law  480,  the 
cost  under  that  program  amounting  to 
$100  million  last  year.  Nor  has  the  Sen¬ 
ator  mentioned  the  cost  of  the  Congo 
operation,  of  which  we  paid  48  percent. 

I  asked  the  Director,  Mr.  Bell,  to  sub¬ 
mit  for  the  record  a  list  of  the  personnel 
we  have  in  Africa.  I  shall  ask  to  have 
included  in  the  Record  the  table  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  Bell,  which  appears  on 
page  585  of  the  hearings.  The  table 
shows  we  have  2,461  employees  there, 
made  up  as  follows:  1,037  in  direct  hire 
for  AID,  361  by  contract,  913  in  the  State 
Department,  150  in  the  USIA — which 
total,  according  to  my  figures,  2,461. 

Then  we  have  1,466  Peace  Corps  mem¬ 
bers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Government  personnel  in  Africa  by  agency,  as  of  May  1963 


Country 

A 

Direct-hire 

[D 

Contract 

State 

USIA 

Peace  Corps 

Algeria _ _  _  __  __  _ _ 

3 

2 

33 

6 

Angola _ 

6 

Burundi _ _  _ 

13 

1 

Cameroun _ _  _ __  _ _ _  _ 

18 

24 

2 

39 

Central  African  Republic _ 

1 

1 

8 

2 

Chad... _  _ 

3 

9 

1 

Congo  (Brazzaville).. _ 

4 

1 

20 

3 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _ 

22 

24 

70 

15 

Dahomey _ _  _  _ _  _  _ 

7 

8 

2 

Ethiopia’ _ _ 

101 

47 

46 

8 

278 

Gabon _ _  _ _  _____  _ 

6 

12 

2 

41 

Ghana _  _ _ _ _ 

51 

62 

8 

129 

Guinea  __  __  _  __  _ _ 

25 

16 

26 

3 

Ivory  Coast..  _  __  _ _ _  _  __  _  __ 

22 

26 

2 

51 

Kenya _ _ _ _ 

32 

11 

24 

5 

Liberia _ 

102 

68 

43 

2 

129 

Libya _ 

72 

3 

49 

8 

Malagasy  Republic.  . . . . 

12 

1 

12 

2 

Mali....’  _ _ _ 

19 

17 

3 

5 

Morocco _ _ _ 

39 

3 

54 

n 

56 

Mozambique _ _ _ 

6 

4 

9 

2 

16 

Nigeria-  _  _ 

157 

106 

62 

21 

295 

Rhodesia/N  yasaland _ 

30 

16 

25 

5 

42 

Rwanda _ 

6 

Senegel _ _ _ 

8 

23 

4 

33 

Sierra  Leone _ _ 

19 

8 

17 

1 

120 

Somali  Republic _ 

59 

40 

'  25 

5 

39 

South  Africa _ 

52 

4 

Sudan  _ 

76 

37 

5 

Tanganyika _ 

15 

4 

n 

2 

59 

Togo _ _ _ _ _ 

12 

15 

2 

45 

Tunisia _ _ 

67 

1 

30 

7 

94 

Uganda  _  _ _ _ 

15 

6 

12 

3 

Upper  Volta _ 

8 

3 

13 

2 

Zanzibar  _ _ 

3 

1 

Regional  _ _ 

28 

Total.... . . . . . . 

1,037 

301 

913 

150 

1,466 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  with  regard  to  the  personnel 
who  can  render  technical  assistance,  and 
can  render  aid  to  these  people.  I  have 
sometimes  been  critical  of  certain  of  the 


folk  we  have  sent  over  there,  but  when 
we  realize  that  they  are  entering  under¬ 
developed  areas,  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
them,  and  therefore  I  give  them  credit. 
Our  Nation  has  done  much  in  those 
countries  with  missionaries  of  all  de- 
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nominations,  and  we  have  done  it  for 
many  years.  That  is  the  type  of  people 
who  will  help  improve  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  of  those  people. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  Of  the  $683  million,  $270  mil¬ 
lion  is  for  Public  Law  480  food  that  we 
are  sending  there. 

With  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps,  I 
have  been  in  favor  of  it  100  percent. 
However,  the  way  some  of  the  work  has 
been  done  and  the  way  the  money  has 
been  spent  has  been  disappointing  to 
me.  In  my  opinion,  the  Peace  Corps 
should  try  to  teach  the  people  of  Africa 
to  do  a  much  better  job  than  they  are 
now  capable  of  doing.  They  should  be 
taught  to  use  tractors  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  so  that  they  may  improve  their 
agriculture  and  build  roads. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  we  have  more  than 
300  Peace  Corps  members  in  Ethiopia. 
Instead  of  having  them  teach  the  people 
there  to  do  a  better  job  than  they  are 
now  doing  in  agriculture  and  in  other 
areas,  the  Peace  Corps  personnel  are 
employed  as  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  under  the  direct  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  Ethiopia.  In  other  words,  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  about  $9,500,  on  the  average,  for 
a  Peace  Corpsman  to  become  a  school 
teacher  in  Ethiopia.  In  this  connection, 
Ethiopia  pays  us  $72  for  each  Peace 
Corps  teacher  we  furnish. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  Ghana,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  Ghana  we  have  approxi¬ 
mately  200  teachers  and  Ghana  pays 
about  $130  or  $140  a  year  of  the  $9,500 
that  we  are  spending  on  the  teacher. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  capable  of  doing  a 
great  job  by  having  its  members  live 
among  the  people  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
South  America,  encouraging  the  people 
to  do  some  of  the  simple  things  of  life. 
However,  when  we  must  pay  as  much  as 
I  have  just  stated  for  these  corpsmen, 
and  let  them  act  as  teachers,  that  may 
be  all  right;  but  it  is  not  along  the  line 
of  what  I  thought  the  Peace  Corps  would 
do.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  intended 
that  we  should  send  Peace  Corps  men 
into  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Nigeria,  and  other 
places  to  serve  as  teachers  under  the 
same  supervision  as  other  teachers  who 
serve  there. 

I  must  leave  for  another  time  a  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  of  Africa.  There  is  a 
very  fertile  area  there,  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  in  my  report.  A  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  without  results  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  capability  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  many  areas. 

Returning  to  my  prepared  text,  when 
anyone  criticizes  the  foreign  aid  program, 
the  proponents  will  always  respond  with 
the  reply  that  “Surely,  the  program  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  has  accomplished  im¬ 
portant  objectives.”  It  is  said  that  it 
has  stemmed  the  Communists  on  the 
38th  parallel  in  Korea;  and  that  it  has 
prevented  the  Communists  from  taking 
over  the  little  island  of  Formosa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  categorically  to 
state  that  in  my  opinion  the  foreign  aid 


program  has  not  had  any  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  alleged  results.  The  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  not  taken  over  For¬ 
mosa  is  due  to  the  presence  of  our  7th 
Fleet  there,  and  no  other  reason.  The 
fact  that  they  have  not  taken  over  Ko¬ 
rea  is  due  to  the  7th  Fleet  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  50,000  American  military  forces 
in  Korea  and  tens  of  thousands  more 
nearby,  and  no  other  reason. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  in  most 
of  the  places  where  we  are  pouring  in 
military  aid  we  have  American  boys 
there,  and  it  is  the  American  boys  who 
give  the  guarantee  and  the  protection. 
The  military  aid,  for  the  most  part,  is 
either  wasted  or  creates  serious  prob¬ 
lems,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
welfare. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  un¬ 
derstands  that  I  was  not  expressing  my 
own  views. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand.  I  wished 
to  reinforce  the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  said  that  the 
program  has  kept  the  Communists  from 
taking  over  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  The  abject  failures  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  overlooked. 

These  include  such  failures  as  the 
loss  of  Laos,  the  loss  of  Cuba,  and  the 
problems  in  South  Vietnam,  where  we 
are  currently  spending  $1.5  million  a  day. 

In  South  Korea  we  are  still  spending 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year  and  that  has  been  going 
on  for  10  years. 

In  Taiwan  we  are  still  spending  in 
excess  of  $200  million  a  year.  It  seems 
unending.  It  is  as  though  we  were 
putting  the  money  into  a  bottomless  pit. 
In  Korea  we  are  over  the  barrelhead. 
There  is  no  democratic  government 
there,  as  we  expected.  It  is  more  or 
less  governed  by  a  military  government. 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  a  recent  elec¬ 
tion  was  held;  however,  the  democracy 
practiced  in  those  areas  is  not  the  kind 
that  we  have  in  our  own  country. 

Through  fiscal  year  1962  we  have  al¬ 
ready  spent  $5,269  million  in  Korea. 
That  does  not  include  fiscal  year  1963, 
and  what  is  included  in  the  pending 
bill. 

In  Formosa,  during  the  same  period — 
that  is,  through  1962,  and  not  including 
the  expenditures  of  1963  and  the  amount 
provided  in  this  bill — we  spent  in  that 
little  area,  that  little  island  one  can 
almost  jump  across,  $4,349,900,000. 

In  Vietnam,  where  we  have  just  begun 
to  spend  in  a  big  way — through  1962, 
but  not  including  1963  and  the  amount 
that  is  provided  in  the  bill — we  have 
already  spent  $2,447  million.  We  are 
still  pouring  money  into  those  areas  in 
larger  sums  than  we  did  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  first  started. 

When  I  was  in  South  Vietnam  in  1961, 
President  Diem  refused  to  see  me.  On 
three  previous  occasions  he  was  glad  to 
see  me.  But  on  my  last  visit,  he  would 
not  see  me,  because  I  had  a  bone  to  pick 
with  him.  On  previous  occasions,  I  had 
tried  to  point  out  that  all  his  troubles 
stemmed  from  two  areas  or  pockets  in¬ 
side  his  country.  One  of  them  is  about 
60  miles  northeast  of  Saigon,  and  one 


is  in  the  lower  delta.  In  those  areas 
were  groups  of  people  who  never  agreed 
with  the  Government  of  Diem.  I  doubt 
whether  much  of  the  assistance  that  we 
provided  for  that  country  was  ever  spent 
in  those  areas.  , 

It  is  from  those  two  areas  that  most 
of  the  trouble  in  South  Vietnam  stems. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  sincere  efforts 
had  been  made  by  the  local  government, 
there  would  not  be  any  trouble  in  those 
areas  today.  Yet  we  have  spent  almost 
$2.5  billion  in  South  Vietnam  already. 
Last  year  we  spent  a  huge  chunk,  and 
this  year  again  a  large  amount  will  be 
spent. 

We  are  being  asked  to  continue  the 
spending  irrespective  of  the  results.  But 
we  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend  there. 
We  receive  no  assistance  except  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  spoke  of;  namely,  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  which  sent  a  small  training  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  few  officers  and  a  small  contin¬ 
gent  of  men,  and  also  New  Zealand. 

But  the  United  States  has  more  than 
12,000  men  in  South  Vietnam.  What  is 
in  progress  there  is  more  or  less  an  un¬ 
declared  war.  We  are  bearing  the 
burden  of  taking  care  of  that  country, 
with  hardly  any  assistance  from  other 
countries.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned — 
and  I  have  said  this  on  many  occasions — 
I  would  have  our  allies  chip  in  and  help, 
or  else  I  would  have  the  United  States 
pull  out.  I  suggested  many  years  ago 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  our 
allies  help.  So  long  as  we  continue  to 
supply  the  money  lavishly  our  allies  will 
not  make  a  move.  They  will  continue  to 
rest  their  weary  heads  on  Uncle  Sam’s 
shoulders. 

In  the  1964  budget,  we  have  provided 
for  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  a  total  of 
$635,800,000  for  operations  in  those 
areas,  without  assistance  from  any  other 
country.  The  whole  free  world  ought  to 
be  interested  in  those  areas.  We  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  “ponying  up,”  as  it 
were. 

Any  of  our  successes,  few  though  they 
are,  can  be  attributed  not  to  our  foreign 
aid  program,  but  to  the  successful  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  clear-cut  foreign 
policy.  Conversely,  the  failures  have  re¬ 
sulted  not  because  of  a  lack  of  foreign 
aid  money,  but  from  the  lack  of  a  clear- 
cut  and  realistic  policy.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  our  foreign  aid  softheaded¬ 
ness  has  often  harmed  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  leaders 
of  foreign  nations  cannot  help  thinking 
that  our  softness  in  economic  matters 
must  spill  over  into  other  fields.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  myself  believe  that  this  is 
often  the  case. 

But  of  greater  importance  than  the 
little  failures  or  minor  mishaps  is  the 
complete  failure  of  the  program  to  at¬ 
tain  the  objectives  we  sought  in  Western 
Europe.  After  restoring  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  to  a  state  of  economic  prosperity, 
unparalleled  in  all  its  history,  we  still 
have  failed  to  eliminate  communism 
from  this  area  of  the  world.  Today  in 
Italy,  the  Communist  Party,  almost  two 
decades  after  the  inception  of  Marshall 
plan  aid  there,  is  stronger  than  ever.  In 
France,  the  Communists  can  still  obtain 
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large  percentages  of  the  vote.  All  over 
Western  Europe  the  Communists  are 
waiting,  and  are  hopeful  of  toppling  any 
weak  government  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

But,  irrespective  of  the  Communist 
threat,  we  are  now  seeing  every  day  that 
the  hand  which  has  fed  Western  Europe 
is  very  often  bitten.  Today,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Economic  Community,  to  whom 
we  acted  as  midwife,  is  holding  a  veri¬ 
table  dagger  at  our  throats  in  almost 
every  marketplace  of  the  world.  Instead 
of  turning  their  new-found  largess  to¬ 
ward  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world,  as  we  have  been  doing,  although 
our  wealth  has  long  since  been  expended, 
they  are  turning  it  within,  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  own  economy  at  the  expense 
of  ours. 

The  time  has  come  to  replace  idealism 
with  realism.  The  action  taken  by  the 
House  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it  is  still  too  expensive.  We  should  in¬ 
sist  on  a  tapering-off  date. 

In  due  course,  I  shall  present  to  the 
Senate  a  number  of  amendments.  I 
hope  Senators  will  give  their  utmost 
consideration  to  them.  I  feel  that  such 
amendments  would  not  only  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  made  available  for 
foreign  aid  in  fiscal  year  1964,  but  would 
also  strengthen  a  weak  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Congress  has  been  an  overin- 
dulgent  parent  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  years.  As  a  result,  the 
program  cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet, 
and  has  produced  little  of  value.  It  has 
failed,  just  as  a  pampered  or  coddled 
child  can  be  expected  to  fail  when  he 
steps  out  into  the  world.  It  is  time  to 
begin  to  bend  the  twig  in  the  way  that  it 
should  grow. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  4  80  IN  FOREIGN 
AID  BILL 

Among  the  amendments  that  I  plan  to 
offer  is  one  to  which  I  hope  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  pay  heed. 
I  wish  to  discuss  it  now.  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  incorporated  by  the  House.  I 
hope  that  the  conference  committee  will 
stand  firm  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  decision. 

From  time  to  time,  amendments  have 
been  made  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Acts.  Many  of 
those  amendments  did  not  receive  the 
consideration  which  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  if  they  had  been  considered  within 
the  framework  of  all  the  other  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  jerrybuilt  patchwork  which  is  a  burden 
rather  than  a  strengthening  of  Public 
Law  480.  In  principle,  I  feel  it  is  un¬ 
sound  to  attach  an  isolated  amendment 
to  a  complicated  act  such  as  Public  Law 
480  by  inserting  it  in  some  other  author¬ 
ization  act. 

In  principle,  I  feel  it  is  unsound  to  at¬ 
tach  an  isolated  amendment  to  a  com¬ 
plicated  act,  such  as  Public  Law  480,  by 
inserting  it  in  some  other  authorization 
act,  and  I  respectfully  request  that  all 
such  amendments  be  deleted  from  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963 — H.R. 
7885 — particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Public  Law  480  will  be  up  for  over¬ 
all  review  next  year  at  which  time  all 


proposed  amendments  can  be  considered 
at  the  same  time  and  their  effect  on  the 
overall  legislation  can  be  better  weighed 
and  determined. 

AMENDMENT  IN  HqUSE  BILL  TO  AMEND  ELLEN- 
DER  AMENDMENT 

For  example,  there  is  a  particularly 
bad  piece  of  proposed  legislation  included 
in  part  IV,  section  402  of  the  pending 
bill,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  101(f)  of  Public  Law  480,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Ellender  amendment. 
While  this  proposed  amendment  was  not 
included  in  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill, 
I  wish  to  go  into  it  now  in  some  detail, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  make  sure  such  an  amendment  is  not 
included  in  the  final  bill. 

In  1961,  I  pointed  out  in  my  report  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Foreign  Operations  that  agricultural 
commodities  had  been  sold  to  numerous 
countries  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I, 
at  great  loss  to  the  United  States, 
through  the  acceptance  of  unrealistically 
low  exchange  rates.  For  instance,  com¬ 
modities  had  been  sold  to  Yugoslavia  for 
300  dinars  to  the  dollar,  when  the  regu¬ 
lar  market  rate  of  exchange  was  from 
600  to  as  much  as  750  to  the  dollar.  In 
Poland,  sales  were  being  made  at  24  zlotys 
to  the  dollar,  when  the  regular  exchange 
rate  was  55  to  $1.  Such  giveaway  prac¬ 
tices  occurred  in  sales  to  Spain,  Turkey, 
Brazil,  and  numerous  other  countries. 
In  other  words,  not  only  was  the  United 
States  subsidizing  the  sale  of  its  commod¬ 
ities  to  the  world  market  price  and,  as 
a  result  of  the  ship  subsidy,  financing 
about  half  of  the  costs  of  the  ocean 
transportation,  but  it  was  also  accepting 
in  foreign  currencies,  in  some  cases,  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  world  market 
price  in  payment  for  these  commodities. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  height  of  folly, 
for  although  we  were  loaning  or  grant¬ 
ing  about  75  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  sales  back  to  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries,  to  assist  in  their  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  the  sales  themselves  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  business  transactions. 

There  will  also  be  found  in  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit¬ 
tee  hearings  in  1961,  a  schedule  of  Public 
Law  480,  title  I  sales  reflecting  the  for¬ 
eign  exchange  collection  rate  received,  as 
compared  to  the  market  rate  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  which  shows  that  the  United 
States  suffered  a  loss  of  around  $700  mil¬ 
lion,  as  of  that  date,  as  a  result  of  this 
unconscionable  practice.  Although  the 
United  States  was  selling  its  agricultural 
commodities  to  these  countries  at  un¬ 
realistically  low  exchange  rates — as  in 
the  example  of  Poland,  at  24  to  $1 — at 
the  same  time  it  was  permitting  the  U.S. 
agencies  which  were  using  a  minor  per¬ 
centage  of  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  to 
purchase  zlotys  at  the  rate  of  55  to  $1,  a 
more  realistic  rate. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  and  to 
correct  such  abuses,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  480 — section 
101(f) — which  was  approved  August  8, 
1961,  and  which  required  this  country, 
in  making  Public  Law  480,  title  I  sales, 
to  obtain,  under  such  agreements,  rates 
of  exchange  which  were  not  less  favor¬ 
able  than  the  rates  at  which  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  could  buy  currencies  from 


the  U.S.  disbursing  officers  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries. 

This  amendment,  for  the  most  part, 
stopped  this  giveaway  practice.  How¬ 
ever,  there  now  appears  in  the  House 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for  1963, 
as  section  402(a),  an  amendment  which 
would  change  section  101(f)  of  Public 
Law  430  so  as  to  require  only  that  the 
United  States  obtain  the  highest  rates  of 
exchange  legally  obtainable.  This 
amendment  would  not  only  permit  the 
relaxing  of  the  terms  of  the  sales  agree¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change;  it  would  also  permit  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  conducting  programs 
with  foreign  currencies  to  purchase  such 
currencies  at  rates  other  than  those  at 
which  the  commodities  were  sold.  House 
Report  No.  646,  at  page  48,  gives  this  as 
the  only  substantial  reason  for  this 
amendment,  and  states  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  would  like  to  get  the 
currencies  at  realistic  rates  of  exchange 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Nothing  is  said 
as  to  why  the  U.S.  Government  should 
not  get  realistic  rates  when  the  commod¬ 
ities  are  sold— and,  Mr.  President,  let 
no  one  tell  you  that  these  unfavorable 
rates  we  received  for  these  sales  resulted 
from  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties.  They  resulted  from  political  or 
giveaway  considerations  dictated  by  the 
State  Department  or  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  group. 

Perhaps  I  can  shed  more  light  on  this 
amendment  by  going  into  a  little  more 
detail.  It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
two  countries — namely,  Indonesia  and 
Poland — the  purpose  of  the  Ellender 
amendment  was  defeated — although  I 
do  not  know  on  what  authority — by  fix¬ 
ing  the  official  rates  of  exchange  between 
these  two  countries  and  the  United  States 
at  arbitrarily  low  rates  to  correspond 
with  the  collection  rates  received  in  the 
Public  Law  480  sales.  This,  of  course, 
did  not  please  the  agencies  downtown 
which  had  a  need  for  foreign  currencies, 
because  when  they  came  up  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  from  Congress  for  construc¬ 
tion  or  other  program  purposes  in  certain 
foreign  countries,  they  wanted  to  receive 
their  full  dollar’s  worth.  In  this  regard 
we  cannot  blame  them;  but  why  should 
we  not  also  get  our  dollar’s  worth  in 
making  these  Public  Law  480  sales? 

It  probably  was  not  surprising  that  at 
the  hearings  on  the  State  Department 
appropriation  bill  this  year,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Foreign  Buildings  Operations 
of  the  State  Department,  which  uses  sub¬ 
stantial  foreign  currencies,  complained: 

The  recent  Ellender  amendment  to  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  had  the  effect  of  requiring  this 
program  to  purchase  Public  Law  480  Polish 
zlotys  at  the  rate  of  24  to  $1  instead  of  the 
previous  rate  of  55  to  $1,  which  overnight 
multiplied  the  cost  by  a  2.3  factor. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  not 
at  all  the  result  of  the  so-called  Ellen¬ 
der  amendment,  but  was  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  department  in  ac¬ 
cepting  an  arbitrary  low  exchange  rate 
in  connection  with  Public  Law  480  com¬ 
modity  sales  to  Poland.  Inasmuch  as 
the  witnesses  indicated  that  they  had 
received  their  impression  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  there  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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by  the  subcommittee  chairman,  a  letter, 
dated  September  12,  1963,  which,  in  sub¬ 
stance  requested  advice  as  to  why  such 
an  arbitrarily  low  exchange  rate  had 
been  established. 

By  letter  of  October  11,  1963,  from  the 
Secretary,  after  an  explanation  to  the 
effect  that  24  zlotys  to  $1  was  the  best 
rate  the  U.S.  negotiators  could  get  in 
negotiating  the  sales  to  Poland,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  any  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
ceeds  which  the  United  States  did  not 
use,  would,  by  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  be  repaid  by  Poland  in  dollars, 
after  a  specified  number  of  years,  at  the 
same  rate,  and  that  as  the  disbursing  of¬ 
ficer’s  sales  to  the  U.S.  agencies  were  also 
at  24  to  $1,  no  loss  to  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  involved.  In  other  words,  it 
was  simply  bypassing  the  law.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  why  is  there  any  need  to  change 
section  101(f) ,  if  we  are  not  losing  money 
under  it  now,  provided  Poland  lives  up  to 
its  agreement  and  we  do  not  decide  later 
to  give  Poland  most  of  the  proceeds? 
Why  should  we  change  the  law,  so  that 
we  shall  begin  to  lose  money  on  such 
transactions?  Again,  let  me  point  out 
that  we  did  not  have  to  make  the  sales 
to  Poland  at  substantially  less  than  half 
of  the  world  market  price;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  decision  to  make  these  sales 
had  to  be  a  purely  political  determina¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  interest  of  foreign  aid. 
Incidentally,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Treasury  Department  reportedly  was 
unable  to  advise  the  committee  what  a 
realistic  exchange  rate  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland  would  be  at 
the  present  time;  but  if  we  ask  any 
traveler  who  recently  has  been  in  Poland, 
he  will  tell  us  that,  except  from  the  U.S. 
disburing  officer  and  from  official  Polish 
banks,  one  can  obtain  throughout  Po¬ 
land  75  zlotys  to  $1,  and  nobody  asks  any 
questions. 

I  think  the  facts  that  I  have  given 
show  ample  reason  why  an  amendment 
such  as  this  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  act,  and 
I  again  urge  my  colleagues  who  will  at¬ 
tend  the  conference  with  the  House  on 
this  bill  not  to  recede  to  the  House  posi¬ 
tion  on  section  402(a)  of  H.R.  7885. 

OTHER  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

The  other  proposed  amendments  in  the 
House  bill;  namely,  sections  402(b)  and 
402(c) ,  I  object  to  on  the  principle  which 
I  have  stated  earlier. 

There  are  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
7885  proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Realtions^which  relate  to  a 
change  in  the  Public  Law  480  law.  While 
I  have  not  studied  these  amendments  and 
offhand  see  no  great  objection  to  them  in 
substance — as  stated  before,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  their  inclusion  at  this  time  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  as  we  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity — hopefully,  early  next  year — 
to  review  the  whole  Public  Law  480  act, 
at  which  time  they  can  be  considered  in 
proper  context. 

The  first  amendment,  section  403(a) 
would  change  section  104(e)  of  Public 
Law  480  to  permit  an  increase  from 
25  percent  to  50  percent  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  proceeds  from  title  I  sales  to  be 
used  for  loans  to  private  business — Cooley 
(e)  loans — and  to  broaden  the  purposes 
for  which  these  loans  might  be  made. 
I  might  say  here,  in  passing,  that  where 


104(e)  money  is  presently  available,  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  country  does  not 
have  a  favorable  climate  for  investment, 
or  is  socialistically  inclined  and  restricts 
this  type  of  private  loan.  Where  it  is  in 
short  supply,  the  present  purposes  for 
which  loans  can  be  made  are  entirely  suf¬ 
ficient  to  use  all  of  the  currencies  avail¬ 
able. 

The  other  amendment,  contained  in 
section  403  (b)  and  (c),  would  make  it 
possible  to  include  fish  as  a  commodity 
in  Public  Law  480  sales  under  titles  I  and 
IV.  As  the  effective  date  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  be  until  January  1,  1965, 
such  an  amendment  could  be  included 
in  next  year’s  Public  Law  480  act,  with 
no  loss. 

Mr.  President,  in  passing,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
inclusion  of  fish  as  a  commodity  for 
sale  under  Public  Law  480,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  done  in  the  proper  manner 
through  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  I  have  a 
number  of  amendments  that  I  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Senate  which  I  have  not  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  hope  to  discuss  them  when  the 
time  comes  to  consider  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  yielding,  for  the  reason  that  he 
discussed  the  amendment  which  would 
strike  out  the  provision  for  25  percent 
which  is  permitted  to  be  loaned  under 
the  Cooley  funds  and  substitute  a  50-per¬ 
cent  loan.  I  mention  that  subject  be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  referred  to  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  submitted  it  for  a  definite  rea¬ 
son.  There  are  funds  in  many  countries 
which  need  housing  programs.  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  those  funds  could  be  used  to 
great  advantage  for  housing.  While  we 
have  had  difficulty  in  securing  loan  pro¬ 
grams,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was 
one  place  in  which  we  might,  to  great 
advantage,  use  Public  Law  480  funds 
for  a  housing  program  rather  than  per¬ 
mitting  those  funds  to  lie  around  and 
not  be  used.  That  is  my  only  reason  for 
offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  entire  Public 
Law  480  program  will  be  revamped  next 
year.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
not  here.  Several  amendments  to 
Public  Law  480  have  been  proposed 
which  in  my  judgment  should  not  be 
offered  to  the  bill.  There  are  amend¬ 
ments  relating  not  only  to  Public  Law 
480,  but  also  to  other  subjects  which  in 
my  judgment  should  not  be  considered  in 
connection  with  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  no  one  is  more  familiar  with 
the  language  of  the  law  and  the  use  of 
the  funds  authorized  under  Public  Law 
480  than  is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Therefore,  L  appreciate  the  statement 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  will  next  year  revise  the  act,  or 
at  least  study  it  with  the  hope  of  revi¬ 
sion.  But  I  did  not  desire  personally  to 


be  in  a  position  in  which  we  would  use 
dollars  and  not  the  funds  we  have  al¬ 
ready  accumulated  under  Public  Law 
480.  That  is  my  only  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  very  much  appre¬ 
ciate  that  suggestion  from  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  As  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  as¬ 
sure  the  Senator  that  one  of  our  first 
tasks  when  we  return  next  year  will  be  to 
revise  Public  Law  480  and  to  see  to  that 
the  funds  to  which  he  has  referred  will 
be  properly  spent  not  only  for  our  benefit 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  host  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withhold  the 
suggestion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  make  the  quorum  call  a  live 
quorum  call.  There  has  not  been  one 
for  3  days.  Senators  get  out  of  the  habit 
of  even  coming  into  the  Chamber.  There 
ought  to  be  a  live  quorum  call  at  least 
every  3  days. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  idea.  I  ask  the  attaches  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  advise  Senators  that  the  quorum 
call  will  be  a  live  quorum  call. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  tell  me  by  what  amount 
his  amendments  would  reduce  the  total 
appropriation  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations?  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  several  different  levels.  What  would 
be  the  maximum  reduction? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Approximately  $650 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  that  reduction 
bring  the  bill  down  to  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Almost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  above  the 
House  figure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Slightly;  but  I  have 
other  amendments  to  offer  which  would 
probably  bring  the  amount  within  the 
range  of  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  Does  the  Senator  have  a  second 
level  of  reduction? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  figure  lower  than  the  House  figure 
because,  as  I  said  in  my  main  argument, 
we  should  begin  to  taper  off  the  program 
and  not  increase  it  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USE  OF  SHIPS  IN  TRADE  WITH  T^UBA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  May 
of  this  year,  the  Preparedness  Investi¬ 
gating  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  an\ 
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privileged  to  be  chairman,  issued  a  re- 
porUof  its  investigation  into  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  in  Cuba,  pointed  out 
the  menace  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
presented!  by  communism  in  Cuba,  and 
warned  ttt^  Nation  of  the  necessity  for 
alertness  arid  vigilance  to  all  its  sinister 
implications.^ 

In  recognition  of  the  dangers  pre¬ 
sented  by  communism  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores,  the  administration  has 
taken  certain  steps  to  isolate  Cuba 
through  economic  moves,  including  regu¬ 
lations  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  ocean 
traffic  to  Cuba  in  free  world  ships.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  these  regulations  may  have 
operated  to  accelerate  anasassist  such 
traffic,  rather  than  impede  ^t.  Since 
such  traffic  had  increased  rather  than 
decreased,  I  submitted,  on  September 
11,  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act,  S.  1276,  designed  to  mafee  it 
less  attractive  to  our  allies  to  continue 
carrying  vital  cargoes  to  Cuba,  whic 
only  helps  to  perpetuate  the  communist 
regime  of  Fidel  Castro. 

The  amendment  was  identical  with  an 
amendment  offered  in  the  House,  and 
the  substance  of  these  amendments  is 
included  in  the  bill  recommended  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  ' 

The  language  of  my  amendment  would 
broaden  and  strengthen  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  and  plug  the  loopholes  in  existing 
legislation.  These  loopholes  have,  for 
example,  permitted  the  United  States  to 
furnish  continuing  military  assistance  to 
free  world  countries  which  were  never¬ 
theless  carrying  Soviet  bloc  crude  oil  to 
Cuba. 

As  provided  in  the  amendments  the 
reported  bill  would: 

First.  Broaden  the  scope  of  existing 
legislation — section  107  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriations  Act  of  1962 — 
to  deny  assistance  of  any  kind  to  any 
country  failing  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
vessels  under  its  registry  from  carrying 
to  Cuba,  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities,  in  addition  to  military  items 
which  have  been  embargoed  under  the 
Battle  Act.  Presently  only  the  Battle 
Act  items  plus  those  commodities  desig¬ 
nated  as  items  of  economic  assistance, 
fall  within  the  proscription  of  the 
statute;  / 

Second.  Broaden  the  coverage  of  ex¬ 
isting  law  to  deny  any  assistance  in/the 
case  where  equipment,  material?  or 
commodities  are  transported  fraim,  as 
well  as  to,  Cuba — presently,  ahly  the 
latter  situation  is  within  the  statute. 

Third.  Prohibit  the  furnishing  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  countries  in  the  Cuba  trade 
which  permit  planes  of  their  registry  to 
transport  materiel  of  war  to  or  from 
Cuba — presently  such  transportation  is 
not  forbidden  by  the'  statute  providing 
foreign  assistance.  / 

There  is  a  cryipg  necessity  for  putting 
more  teeth — stronger  teeth — into  the 
existing  law.  •'The  present  law  denies 
economic  assistance,  alone,  to  countries 
permitting  .their  ships  to  transport  items 
of  econorqic  assistance  to  Cuba,  but  these 
countries  nevertheless  are  permitted  to 
receive'  military  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  The  new  language  would 
plug  the  loophole  in  a  number  of  re¬ 


spects,  particularly  in  the  case  of  crude 
oil,  a  critical  military  item  which  is  be¬ 
ing  transported  to  Cuba  in  free  world 
ships  of  countries  receiving  large 
amounts  of  assistance  from  this  country. 

Our  experience  since  January  1,  1963, 
indicates  that  the  following  military  aid 
program  recipients  have  permitted  the 
use  of  their  ships  for  trade  with  Cuba: 
Great  Britain,  Lebanon,  Italy,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  West  Germany.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  West  German 
or  Danish  ships  are  now  engaged  in  the 
Cuban  trade.  In  fact,  West  Germany 
has  recently  taken  legal  steps  to  prevent 
this. 

However,  some  of  our  other  so-called 
free  world  allies  have  not  been  so  co¬ 
operative.  Italy,  for  example,  which  re¬ 
ceived  $300  million  in  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1963  was 
continuing  through  August  to  send  ves¬ 
sels  under  its  registry  into  the  Cuban 
trade. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
free  world  country  has  itself  furnished 
ak^r  Battle  Act  commodities  or  “items  of 
economic  assistance”  to  Cuba,  since  Jan- 
uary\l,  1963,  some  free  world  tankers 
have  transported  Soviet  bloc  crude  o 
to  Cubav.  Since  crude  oil  has  not  be^n 
placed  oi\the  Battle  Act  list  of  embar¬ 
goed  commodities,  military  assistance  is 
not  prohibited  to  countries  whiclypermit 
ships  of  theirNregistry  to  transport  this 
bloc  crude  oil.  \The  amendment  would 
correct  this  situation  and  should  prove 
an  important  step  in  imposing  the  bur¬ 
den  of  crude  oil  and  other  petroleum 
delivery  on  already  bid^fened  Soviet  bloc 
transport  capability. 

Unfortunately  ty§,de  \with  Cuba 
through  free  world  ships-Vplus  Polish 
and  Yugoslavic  ,/hips — hasVcontinued 
on  a  very  large  scale  although  Some  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  direction^  isola¬ 
ting  Cuba  frjnn  the  economic  libr-of  the 
free  world-/  Such  steps  include  ayban 
on  transportation  of  U.S.  financed  got*ds 
by  ships/which  have  been  to  Cuba; 
embargo  on  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba  and\ 
steps/to  freeze  Cuban  assets  in  this  ' 
country. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  how¬ 
ler,  it  appears  that  free  world  shipping 
to  Cuba  has  been  increased  through  a 
great  part  of  1963  and  exceeded  Russian 
shipping  in  the  Cuba  trade  although 
Russia  was  far  ahead  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figures  obtained 
from  naval  intelligence  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Administration  that  free  world 
shipping  to  Cuba  has  been  increasing 
steadily  over  that  of  Russia  shipping 
since  April  of  this  year  and  that  the 
trend  in  this  increase  became  clear  much 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
numerous  free  world  nations  have  al¬ 
lowed  their  flag  ships  to  carry  Russian 
and  Soviet  bloc  goods  to  Cuba.  During 
the  period  January  1,  1963,  through  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1963,  the  leaders  in  this  ship¬ 
ping  have  been  as  follows:  Britain,  93 
trips;  Greece,  81  trips;  Lebanon,  40  trips; 
Italy,  14;  Norway,  13.  This  is  to  name 
just  a  few  of  the  countries  carrying  bloc 
goods  to  Cuba.  Preliminary  estimates 
show  that  Britain,  Greece,  Norway,  and 


Italy  alone,  have  been  the  recipients  of 
$488  million  in  military  and  economiq 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1963  alone.. 
Now  let  me  introduce  a  table  compar¬ 
ing  free  world  shipping  and  Russian 
shipping  to  Cuba  during  1963  /which 
shows  that  although '  Russian  snipping 
to  Cuba  in  January  1963  led  yee  world 
shipping  35  trips  to  12;  by  Apnl  the  free 
world  held  the  lead  37  to/?7  and  has 
continued  to  hold  this  dubious  honor. 

Shipping  to  Ouba 


Free  world 

Russian 

January _ _ /  _ 

12 

35 

February .  _ 

19 

34 

March  _  . .  / 

28 

32 

April  ..  __ 

37 

27 

May . .  /  _ 

44 

38 

June _ _ A. . 

48 

-  31 

July _ / _ _ 

45 

31 

August .  . 

29 

23 

It  is  A,  chilling  fact  to  contemplate,  but 
the  increase  in  free  world  shipping  by 
nations  receiving  our  assistance  has  been 
spurred — it  is  reported — by  the  premium 
tes  being  paid  by  the  Soviets.  The  So¬ 
viets  pay  these  bonus  rates  since  pres¬ 
ent  U.S.  regulations,  as  stated,  provide 
that  any  foreign  vessel  in  the  Cuban 
trade  stopping  at  Cuba  is  ineligible  to 
carry  U.S. -financed  cargoes.  So  the 
Russians  make  it  up  to  them.  These 
mercenary  so-called  allies  have  it  both 
ways  then — by  assistance  from  us  and 
by  premium  payments  from  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 

I  say  that  we  should  tell  these  coun¬ 
tries  that  they  cannot  have  it  both  ways, 
and  I  think  these  provisions  should  go  a 
long  way  in  bringing  that  message  home 
to  these  greedy  countries.  If  they  want 
our  help  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of 
them  that  they  desist  from  aiding  com¬ 
munism  on  our  doorsteps,  the  commu¬ 
nism  that  is  being  exported  into  so  many 
South  American  and  Central  American 
countries  like  a  spreading  cancer. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

\  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  his 
statement.  I  know  that  the  American 
people  will  be  gratified  to  realize  that, 
as  chap-man  of  the  Preparedness  Inves- 

tigating\.Subcommittee,  the  Senator  is 

constantly  following  developments  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remailqs,  and  for  his  very  fine 
assistance.  I  did  not  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  I  know  of  his  fine  interest  in  the 
work  on  this  subject 

Mr.  President,  I  yi&id  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  'President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  defer  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  1  moment,  but  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  quorum  present  at  least  once 
every  3  days. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  orf'pe- 
half  of  myself  and  the  Senator  frc 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  I  submit  af 
amendment  to  the  bill  now  pending  be  -  ’ 
fore  the  Senate,  which  I  probably  will 
call  up. 
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Its  lack  of  sympathy  for  a  free  Competitive 
conomy  has  hene  made  abundantly  clear. 
\The  current  administration  is  pessimistic. 
It>believes  that  economic  growth  can  only 
comh  through  bureaucratic  growth  and 
heavyhanded  bureaucratic  controls.  They 
fear  the  people  spending  their  own  money 
and  argue  that  Government  should  spend 
more  and  niore  of  it  for  them. 

The  current  administration  plans  deficits. 
Republicans  s^ek  to  end  them.  Republicans 
believe,  as  thkir  declaration  of  principles 
states,  in  “a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  tax 
system  to  encourage  production,  build  Jobs, 
and  promote  savings  and  investment.”  But 
they  believe  also  that  economic  responsibil¬ 
ity  must  couple  that  iyith  a  halt  to  the  up¬ 
ward  spiral  of  Federal  ^pending,  especially 
for  nondefense  purposes. 

We  have  spelled  out  a  'guiding  principle 
here  and  I  will  quote  it  directly:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  government  must  prudently  weigh 
needs  against  resources,  put  firsk  things  first, 
rigorously  tailor  means  to  ends,  \nd  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between  words  and 
deeds.  The  future  will  be  built  By  those 
who  work  for  it — not  by  those  wl\  only 
promise  it.” 

The  currency  of  this  Nation,  upon  which 
the  security  of  homes  and  families  is  base<^, 
is  no  plaything  to  Republicans.  It  is 
prime  responsibility,  needing  stability,  not’ 
political  whimsy. 

At  every  point  these  Republican  principles 
point  a  way  far  different  from  the  New  Fron¬ 
tier’s,  with  its  fear  of  the  people  and  love 
of  power. 

What  does  our  statement  of  principle  say 
of  health  care  and  education?  All  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  heed  it  well.  It  is  no  feeble 
echo  of  New  Frontier  nonsense.  It  is  ex¬ 
emplary  of  the  basic  difference  in  our  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  basic  difference  between  hand¬ 
held  power  and  individually  held  responsi¬ 
bility. 

"Republicans  seek  to  preserve  the  system 
that  has  provided  the  highest  quality  of 
hospital  and  medical  care  available  anywhere 
on  earth.  We  reject  attempts  to  run  a  leg¬ 
islative  bulldozer  through  the  structure  of 
voluntary  health  insurance  and  private  medi¬ 
cine.  Effective  tax  relief  for  medical  and 
hospital  insurance  should  be  given  to  all.” 

The  same  Republican  approach  is  clear 
in  the  field  of  education.  Rejecting  schemes 
that  would  substitute  Federal  direction  for 
local  or  private  control  of  our  schools,  we 
urge  a  course  that  is  closest  to  the  people, 
most  responsive  to  their  needs,  most  respon¬ 
sible  of  their  freedom. 

Our  declaration  says  that  "tax  relie 
should  be  given  to  those  who  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  of  financing  education  for  themselves 
for  others.” 

Of  public  assistance  programs  we  /y  that 
they  should  put  “a  floor  over  thre  pit  of 
poverty,  never  a  ceiling  on  personal  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  should  strive  to  /quip  indi¬ 
viduals  to  become  self-supporting.  The 
qualified  recipient,  as  well  a jT the  taxpayer, 
must  be  protected  from  th/buse  of  welfare 
funds.” 

In  the  area  of  FederaVBtate  relations,  the 
whole  great  area  of  the  Federal  system,  our 
principles  are  clear yand  challenge  clearly 
the  effrontery  of  the  New  Frontier.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Federaf  system  of  balanced  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  prevention  of  centralization  of 
power.  The  Nsfr  Frontier  distrusts  the  Fed¬ 
eral  system  aa6  moves  everywhere  to  weaken 
it. 

It  is  Nafo  Frontiersmen  who  attack  the 
Congress/ most  violently,  damning  it  for 
doing  j/t s  job,  demanding  that  it  become  a 
rubb/stamp  for  the  Executive. 

lyis  New  Frontiersmen  who  scoff  at  the 
St^xe  houses  of  this  Nation,  denying  them 
credit  for  the  ability  to  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems  or  denying  them  the  opportunity. 


It  was  a  New  Frontiersman,  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  who  down¬ 
graded  the  Congress  in  the  most  astounding 
fashion  I  have  ever  heard  of.  He  said  in  a 
recent  article — and  I  quote : 

“The  legislatures  of  America,  local,  State 
and  National  are  presently  the  greatest  men¬ 
ace  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process.” 

It  is  Republicans  who  stand  foremost  in 
their  dedication  to  a  Federal  system  based 
upon  50  great  States  and  one  great  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Federal,  to  Republicans,  means  all  of  us — 
means  the  responsibility  and  the  means  to 
act  when  and  only  when  the  people  cannot 
be  adequately  served  by  State  or  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  Federal,  to  the  New  Frontier, 
means  unprecedented  peacetime  concentra¬ 
tions  and  uses  of  power  to  mold  and  force, 
to  bend  and  break;  not  to  serve  but  to  si¬ 
lence  and  command. 

Republicans  believe  in  the  individual’s 
right  and  capacity  to  govern  himself — to  set 
his  own  goals — to  make  his  way  to  them 
without  the  restraints  of  regimentation. 
That,  too,  is  a  Republican  principle  for  all 
to  hear  and  all  to  heed. 

We  Republicans  believe  that  Americans, 
consent  to  be  governed.  We  do  not  elec 
to  be  ruled. 

In  foreign  policy,  Republican  principles 
ire  no  mish-mash  of  promises  to  be  h/ken 
ider  every  pressure  of  negotiation/  They 
arc\guidelines  for  a  world  of  open  /cietles, 
secuke  in  freedom,  blessed  by  /ice  with 
justick.  Such  principles  can  inspire  men. 
Lesser  tmes  can  but  confuse  tffem  as  they 
now  are  kpnfused. 

Let  me  quote  these  prlm/les  too,  for  all 
Republican^.  can  be  propd  of  them,  all 
Americans  cata  be  prou/of  them,  and  the 
whole  world  could  baf inspired  by  them. 

“The  world  wmnotgpermanently  endure 
part  Communist  an/part  free.  In  a  world 
dominated  by  comimmism,  liberty  would  be¬ 
come  a  luxury  wRick  Americans  could  not 
afford.  Republi/ns  brieve  that  this  Nation 
which  has,  rurcler  God\proclaimed  liberty 
throughout  3<ne  land,  must  now  dedicate 
its  strength/to  proclaiming  freedom  through¬ 
out  the  wprld. 

“In  fopign  policy,  the  overriding  national 
goal  jpust  be  victory  over  'communism 
thro/h  the  establishment  of  world  in 
wl lyfh.  men  can  live  in  freedom  Security, 
a rpl  national  independence.  Ther^fan  be 
to  real  peace  short  of  it. 

‘An  active  strategy  aimed  at  victory\loes 
not  increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  We 
ness  and  irresolution  on  the  part  of  t? 
United  States- — which  could  lead  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  underestimate  the  intensity  of 
the  devotion  of  free  men  to  their  freedom — - 
are  more  likely  to  bring  the  world  to  hot 
war  than  are  strength  and  firmness. 

“American  strategy  should  be  tested  by 
this  standard:  If  it  advances  the  cause  of 
freedom,  do  it.  If  it  injuries  that  cause, 
reject  it.” 

What  has  the  New  Frontier  to  offer  in 
that  area?  It  has  the  wall  in  Berlin.  It 
has  the  slow  takeover  of  Laos.  It  has  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  It  has  chaos  in  Vietnam.  It 
has  the  drying  shell  of  what  was  once  the 
mightiest  alliance  for  peace  and  freedom 
ever  forged,  NATO.  It  has  new  enemies  and 
few  good  neighbors  in  Latin  America.  It 
has  in  short,  failure  and  fear  where,  under 
Republicans,  we  had  known  forthrightness, 
hope,  and  confidence. 

Americans  must  be  disillusioned  by  the 
defaults  at  home  and  the  disarray  abroad. 
The  whole  world  must  be  dismayed.  Only 
our  enemies  can  be  comforted  by  the  world 
picture  painted  in  the  arid  and  barren  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  New  Frontier,  the  new  wasteland 
of  American  will.  Munich  also  was  such  a 
frontier  of  folly  and  a  waste  of  hope. 


History  and  destiny  watch  us  today  /ut 
could  discard  us  tomorrow  should  wp fail 
to  respond,  not  simply  react,  to  th/chal¬ 
lenge  both  have  placed  before  us., 

I  love  this  land  and  I  believe  in/s  future 
and  its  people.  Its  institutions  /i  freedom 
have  been  worth  dying  for  and  r/nain  worth 
living  for. 

There  is  a  new  mood  in/his  land  that 
clearly  calls  upon  us  to  sav/Oiese  things  and 
do  these  deeds  for  which/Republican  prin¬ 
ciples,  Republican  exj/ience,  Republican 
dedication  befit  us. 

The  history  of  lib/y,  it  has  been  said,  is 
a  history  of  the  l/itation  of  government 
power,  not  the  i/ease  of  it.  It  is  such  a 
turn  in  the  hist/y  of  liberty  that  must  con¬ 
cern  us  at  horn/ 

The  histonr  of  liberty,  also,  is  a  history 
of  resistance  to  tyranny  and  its  overthrow. 
It  is  such/a  turn  in  the  history  of  liberty 
that  m/t  concern  us  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Th/e  whom  we  will  oppose  in  1964  have 
def/lted  their  leadership  to  turn  the  tide 
ag/nst  tyranny  abroad.  And  they  have  re- 
j/ted  limited  government  at  home.  They 
Stand  naked  in  the  indictment  of  basic 
principle  no  matter  how  well  clad  they  may 
be  by  sequin  slogans  and  flannel  promises. 

America  must  have  a  choice  and  freedom 
must  be  a  chance.  Republican  principles. 
Republican  candidacies  offer  the  -choice,  give 
the  chance,  and  reaffirm  the  right  of  the 
people  of  this  God-blessed  Nation  to  reclaim 
the  powers  they  are  loosing,  to  rededicate 
the  will  they  are  wasting,  and  to  win  the 
peace  for  which  they  are  praying. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  BUYING 
BOTH  BUTTER  AND  GUNS  FOR  AG¬ 
GRESSOR  NATIONS— WE  MUST 
STOP  IT  NOW 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  number  231  to  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Authorization  Act,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  discuss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act — H.R.  7885 — amendment 
231,  which  I  have  submitted,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio,  would  deny  assistance  to  any  na¬ 
tion  which  the  President  determines  “is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts  directed  against”  the 
United  States  or  any  nation  receiving  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  perfectly  simple  amendment, 
based  on  a  perfectly  simple  principle. 
Its  adoption  would  strengthen  the  bill 
and  will  enhance  the  repute,  prestige, 
and  good  name  of  the  United  States. 

Our  military  assistance  is  given  to  en¬ 
able  a  friendly  foreign  nation  to  be 
strong  enough  militarily  to  defend  itself 
against  aggression.  Our  military  aid  is 
not  being  given  to  enable  any  nation  to 
become  a  military  aggressor. 

Our  economic  assistance  is  given  to 
help  an  undeveloped  friendly  country 
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help  itself  economically.  When  this  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  is  diverted — directly  or 
indirectly— by  the  receiving-  nation,  so 
that  it  can  arm  itself  in  order  to  be  the 
aggressor  militarily  against  another  na¬ 
tion,  then  the  basic  principle  of  our  aid 
program  is  violated,  for  the  nation  thus 
acting  is  obviously  not  helping  itself  grow 
economically. 

In  both  cases,  the  receiving  nation  is 
indicating  that  it  is  more  interested  in 
aggression  than  in  economic  growth  and 
in  the  welfare  of  its  people  which  U.S. 
aid  aims  to  succor.  There  then  re¬ 
mains  not  a  particle  of  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  continue  its  as¬ 
sistance  to  that  nation. 

The  urgency  of  taking  this  action  is 
vastly  increased  when  the  nations  against 
which  agression  is  aimed  ai'e  also  receiv¬ 
ing  our  assistance,  for  it  requires  sudh 
threatened  nations  to  divert  badly 
needed  development  funds  to  strength¬ 
ening  themselves  militarily  to  resist  the 
threatened  or  actual  attack. 

Thus  we  can  say  that  any  aided  na¬ 
tion  which  embarks  upon  a  course  of 
military  agression — whether  actual  or 
potential — is  causing  a  double  waste  of 
U.S.  taxpayers’  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  lay  to  rest  for 
all  time,  I  hope,  the  myth  that  if  the 
U.S.  aid  dollar  cannot  be  traced  directly 
to  the  purpose  of  military  hardware  or 
the  paycheck  of  a  member  of  the  aided 
nation’s  armed  forces,  then  our  economic 
aid  is  not  being  used  to  arm  the  aggres¬ 
sor.  Such  a  statement  is  utter  nonsense. 

One  cannot  look  at  a  nation  with 
blinders  on.  We  must  look  at  the  total 
economy.  If  our  aid  money  relieves  one 
area  of  the  economy,  then  the  nation 
thus  aided  with  our  funds  is  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  arms,  rather  than  to  devote  both 
sums  to  economic  development.  The 
situation  is  just  that  simple. 

Aggressor  nations,  such  as  Egypt,  Al¬ 
geria,  Morocco,  and  Indonesia,  do  not 
want  to  choose  between  guns  and  butter. 
They  want  both  guns  and  butter,  and 
they  want  the  U.S.  taxpayers  to  foot  the 
bill — or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  They  want 
to  use  butter  money  to  buy  guns.  And, 
Mr.  President,  the  amazing  part  of  this 
sorry  tale  is  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
going  along  with  this  support  of  military 
aggressive  buildups. 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  our  actions 
vis-a-vis  Egypt:  Here  is  a  country  with 
a  population  of  25.3  million  living  on  a 
land  of  386,000  square  miles,  with  a  liter¬ 
acy  rate — a  literacy  rate,  not  an  illiteracy 
rate — of  25  percent. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  made  a  report 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re¬ 
organization  and  International  Organi¬ 
zations,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  of  my  study  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  in  10 
Middle  Eastern  and  African  countries. 
The  report  covers  472  printed  pages. 
One  of  the  countries  studied  was  Egypt. 
I  shall  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
certain  portions  of  my  report;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  chap¬ 
ter  dealing  with  Egypt  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  read  certain  portions  of  my  report: 

Col.  Gamal  Abd  el-Nasser,  President  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible,  more  than  any  other  single  in¬ 
dividual,  for  keeping  the  political  caldron 
boiling  furiously  in  the  strife-torn,  arid  Mid¬ 
dle  East  since  July  23,  1952.  He  has  also 
been  responsible  for  the  other  nations  in 
this  area  diverting  funds  from  sorely  needed 
economic  development  to  arms. 

He  is  still,  11  years  later,  pouring  oil  on 
whatever  brush  fire  breaks  out  there,  seek¬ 
ing  his  own  personal  and  Egypt’s  national 
aggrandizement,  in  that  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  remains  that 
he  is  the  only  ruler  of  any  of  the  nations 
in  that  area  who  avowedly  and  per¬ 
sistently  seeks  to  export  his  own  brand 
of  economic  and  political  socialism  and 
urges  the  violent  overthrow  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  governments.  In  this  regard,  he  is 
on  a  par  with  the  Communists,  with 
whom  he  is  professedly  at  loggerheads, 
but  whose  arms  and  economic  aid  he 
willingly  accepts. 

The  parallel  between  Khrushchev’s 
Russia,  Nasser’s  Egypt,  and  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many  is  striking. 

Both  Egypt  and  Russia  are  police 
states  where  individual  freedoms  are 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  So  was  Nazi 
Germany. 

Both  Egypt  and  Russia  are  states  in 
which  the  Central  Government  owns  and 
operates  the  total  economy.  So  did  Nazi 
Germany. 

And,  most  important,  both  Egypt  and 
Russia  want  to  export  their  own  brands 
of  government,  being  willing — and  they 
speak  openly  of  their  willingness — to  re¬ 
press  resistant  peoples  by  force,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  So  did  Nazi  Germany. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
Colonel  Nasser  himself  who,  after  the 
Suez  Canal  fiasco  in  1956,  gave  the  Rus¬ 
sians  their  first  foothold  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  was  Colonel  Nasser  who  in¬ 
vited  them  into  Egypt  with  their  arms 
and  their  technicians. 

Egypt  has  been  most  adept  at  playing 
off  the  Soviets  against  the  United  States. 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Yemen  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  Soviet  arms — so  much 
so  that  Soviet  transport  jets  were  stand¬ 
ing  by  to  transport  Egyptian  troops  to 
Yeman  even  before  the  revolt  broke  out 
there,  and  have  continued  to  furnish  the 
transportation  for  the  Egyptian  troops 
in  Yemen  and  their  supplies.  All  three 
countries,  while  blowing  hot  and  cold 
with  respect  to  local  Communists,  con¬ 
tinue  to  welcome  technicians,  in  sizable 
numbers,  from  the  Soviet-bloc  countries. 
And,  most  recently,  on  September  3, 1963, 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  a  res¬ 
olution,  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  condemning 
the  “wanton  murder”  of  two  Israel  farm¬ 
ers  by  Syrians  within  Israel  territory, 
2  weeks  before.  The  resolution  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Nationalist  China, 
Brazil,  the  Philippines,  Norway,  and 
Ghana.  It  was  the  third  time  since  1954 
that  the  Kremlin  had  vetoed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  opposed  by  the  Arab  nations.  Yet, 


despite  the  military  maneuvering  of  these 
three  countries  with  the  Soviet-bloc  na¬ 
tions,  U.S.  economic  assistance  continues 
most  generously  to  them. 

When  I  spoke  to  Colonel  Nasser,  he 
stated  that  after  the  poor  showing  made 
by  his  soldiers  against  the  English, 
France,  and  Israelis,  his  officers  had  de¬ 
manded  that  he  accept  the  Soviet  offer 
of  arms.  Against  this  statement  must  be 
placed  the  fact  that  the  three-party  in¬ 
vasion  was  precipitated  by  his  rash  ac¬ 
tion,  in  a  fit  of  pique,  in  seizing  the  Suez 
Canal — a  lifeline  for  Britain,  France, 
«and  Israel. 

Today,  militarily,  Egypt  is  completely 
dependent  on  Soviet-bloc  countries. 
Colonel  Nasser  has  maneuvered  himself 
into  the  position  of  being  completely  de¬ 
pendent  on  Communist  Russia  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  flow  of  arms  and  parts.  Should 
that  flow  be  cut  off,  Egypt  is  militarily 
unarmed.  Syria  and  Iraq  are  in  the 
same  position.  And  those  are  the  very 
countries  in  which  the  Nasserites  seem 
strongest. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  fig¬ 
ure  as  to  how  much  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  thas  been  going  to  Nasser 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  best  figures 
are  that  it  is  roughly  equivalent  to  $920 
million,  although  not  on  as  liberal  terms 
as  ours.  We  sell  Colonel  Nasser  Public 
Law  480  food  and  fiber  for  Egyptian 
pounds  which  are  used  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  and  its  people.  Soviet 
Russia  sells  Egypt  weapons  in  exchange 
for  cotton  which  is  used  for  the  benefit 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  its  people. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  where 
our  policy  vis-a-vis  Colonel  Nasser  will 
ultimately  lead/ 

The  fact  is  that  since  September  1962 
Nasser  has  been  carrying  on  a  war  of  de¬ 
struction  against  the  people  of  Yemen 
in  which  28,000  of  his  troops  are  en¬ 
gaged  and  in  which  he  is  aided  by  Soviet 
fighter  planes.  The  fact  also  is  that  his 
powerful  radio  transmitters  constantly 
beam  messages  of  hate  and  destruction 
against  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Is¬ 
rael.  Until  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  the  revolutions  in  Syria  and  Iraq, 
his  radio  urged  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  governments  of  those  countries. 
Now  he  is  engaged  in  a  hate  campaign 
against  the  Baathists  in  Syria  because 
they  have  not  seen  fit  to  go  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  Nasser’s  own  followers 
in  Syria. 

The  current  official  suggestion  is  to 
disregard  Nasser’s  radio  hate  campaign 
because  that  is  the  way  things  are  done 
in  the  Middle  East  and  that  both  sides 
are  doing  it.  A  careful  study  of  foreign 
raido  broadcasts  in  that  area  will  show 
that  this  statement  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  facts.  Nasser’s  radio  beamed  for 
outside  consumption  is  the  only  radio 
preaching  the  violent  overthrow  of  other 
governments  and  the  assassination  of 
their  rulers.' 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  Nasser’s  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  radio  propaganda — and  every¬ 
one  admits  that  he  is  proficient — should 
have  been  achieved,  or  aided,  through 
the  use  of  AID  funds.  Thus,  AID  project 
263-G-22-AA,  for  which  over  $1  million 
has  been  obligated  through  fiscal  year 
1963  is  “to  assist  the  United  Arab  Re- 
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public  to  establish  and  operate  within  5 
years  a  ‘Telecommunications  Research 
and  Training  Institute.’  The  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  set  out  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  as¬ 
sist  the  United  Arab  Republic  staff  in 
operating  this  institute  so  that,  in  time, 
it  will  be  well  organized  and  efficiently 
operating.” 

Two  points  must  be  stressed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  arms  buildup  by  Nas¬ 
ser. 

First.  He  is  doing  it  with  U.S.  AID  dol¬ 
lars  just  as  surely  as  though  the  AID 
dollars  were  going  directly  to  Russia  for 
the  purchase  of  jet  fighters  or  directly 
into  the  pockets  of  the  German  Nazis 
masterminding  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  weapons.  There  are  some 
with  blinders  who  would  say  that  this  is 
a  misstatement — that  AID  dollars  go  for 
Public  Law  480  food  and  fiber,  and  for 
worthwhile  development  projects.  To 
the  extent  that  we  relieve  Nasser’s  nor¬ 
mal  budget  of  the  cost  of  food,  fiber,  and 
development  projects  we  permit  Nasser 
to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  He  can 
divert  that  much  into  his  arms  budget 
for  an  arms  buildup  and  let  the  United 
States  pick  up  the  check  for  the  food, 
fiber,  and  development  projects. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  so  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  made  that 
point,  because  although  those  who  do 
not  share  our  criticisms  of  the  bill  will 
say,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
pointed  out,  that  we  are  not  giving  Nas¬ 
ser  direct  military  aid;  we  are  giving  aid 
to  his  economy,  which  means  that  his 
own  funds  are  released  to  that  amount 
for  other  purposes.  Therefore,  he  uses 
the  funds  that  otherwise  he  would  have 
to  use  to  supply  the  food  for  his  people 
for  the  very  instrumentalities  of  war 
which  enable  him  to  continue  to  threat¬ 
en  to  make  war  in  the  Middle  East 
whenever  he  thinks  he  is  strong  enough 
to  do  it.  So  what  the  Senator  is  really 
raising  is  the  basic  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  give  support  to  any  country,  includ¬ 
ing  Nasser,  that  takes  the  position  that 
they  will  use  their  military  might  for 
nonpeaceful  purposes. 

Tire  United  States  cannot  have  its 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  The  United  States 
cannot  hope  to  have  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  people  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  if  we  continue  to  support, 
aid  and  abet  in  their  warlike  tendencies 
totalitarian  nations. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  Nas¬ 
ser  operates  a  totalitarian  nation.  No 
one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
totalitarian,  that  he  is  a  dictator,  that 
he  is  a  despot. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  a  series 
of  amendments  is  to  get  the  Senate  to 
face  the  basic  foreign  policy  question. 
Has  not  the  time  come  in  the  history 
of  American  foreign  policy  for  us  to 
square  our  actions  with  our  professions? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  true;  and 
the  amendment  is  a  strengthening 
amendment.  The  amendment  would  not 
merely  strengthen  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  but  would  enhance  the  repute  and 


good  name  of  the  United  States  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
completely.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
would  strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom 
around  the  world,  because  unless  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  devote  our  resources 
to  the  aid  of  freedom  in  the  world  and 
stop  using  them  to  aid  dictatorships  and 
despots  who  threaten  to  breach  the 
peace,  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  the 
prestige  that  we  ought  to  have  among 
the  free  people  of  the  world — and  we  are 
not  maintaining  it. 

The  American  people  had  better  get 
over  the  attitude  that  our  Government 
can  do  no  wrong.  The  fact  is  that  our 
Government  is  doing  wrong  constantly 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  But  the 
American  people  do  not  know  about  it. 
The  American  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  people 
do  not  know  the  facts  about  American 
hypocrisy  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
The  American  people  have  concealed 
from  them  facts  that  they  are  entitled 
to  know  about  the  administration  of  the 
American  foreign  policy.  We,  the  elected 
officials  of  the  people,  cannot  tell  them, 
because  our  lips  are  sealed  by  so-called 
top  secret  labels. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows, 
for  he  has  been  joining  me  in  the  en¬ 
deavor,  I  have  been  battling  away,  along 
with  some  wonderful  colleagues,  to  take 
us  down  another  fork  of  the  road  of 
American  foreign  policy.  I  desire  that 
we  turn  back  from  our  present  direction 
and  go  down  the  road  that  will  lead  to 
the  goal  of  full  public  disclosure  of  the 
public’s  business,  for  we  do  not  have  a 
democracy  if  we  do  not  have  full  public 
disclosure  of  the  public’s  business. 

But  the  question  is  asked,  “Senator, 
does  this  mean  that  you  would  make 
available  to  your  potential  enemies  in¬ 
formation  that  would  assist  your  poten¬ 
tial  enemies  in  weakening  the  fabric  of 
the  American  system?” 

Of  course  not. 

I  point  out  that  such  information  is 
de  minimis  compared  with  the  great 
bulk  of  information  on  which  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  stamps  the  label  “top  secret.” 
I  do  not  like  to  say  these  things,  but  they 
are  true,  and  they  need  to  be  said.  Many 
items  marked  “top  secret”  should  not  be 
marked  “top  secret.”  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
because  it  must  be  their  foreign  policy, 
and  not  the  policy  of  the  President  or 
of  the  Secretary  of'  State.  There  will 
be  no  system  of  freedom  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country  if  the  foreign  policy 
does  not  belong  to  the  American  people, 
with  the  President  carrying  out  his  con¬ 
stitutional  obligation  to  administer  the 
people’s  foreign  policy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  if  a  great  deal  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  marked  “Top  Secret”  were  made 
available  to  the  American  people,  they 
would  demand  that  the  policy  be 
changed.  I  have  explained  this  to  the 
present  administration,  and  also  to  the 
previous  administration,  because  this 
problem  is  not  new  with  the  present  ad¬ 


ministration.  For  8  years  under  the 
previous  administration,  under  another 
party,  the  same  policy  prevailed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  many  significant  differences  between 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  preceding 
administration.  There  should  be  some 
changes.  We  should  have  a  new  policy. 
So  we  have  prepared  the  amendment. 

I  have  been  in  conference  today  with 
administration  officials,  ip  connection 
with  another  amendment  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  a  cosponsor,  as 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment.  I 
have  made  clear  to  the  administration 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  changing 
my  position  on  the  amendment. 

I  shall  discuss  later  this  afternoon  the 
amendment  which  would  provide  that 
no  economic  or  military  aid  shall  be 
granted  to  any  regime  which  comes  into 
power  through  a  military  overthrow  of 
a  democratic,  constitutionally  elected 
government.  The  notorious  cases  of  the 
moment  are,  of  course,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras.  They  will  not 
be  the  last  ones — if  we  do  not  change 
our  policy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  will  inevitably 
happen  unless  we  stand  firm. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  maintain  this 
policy,  the  United  States  will  have  to  as¬ 
sume  its  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
more  military  overthrows  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  intend  to  put 
that  blood  on  my  hands,  for  there  will  be 
bloodletting  in  those  overthrows. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  was  blood¬ 
letting  in  Honduras,  when  some  80  peo¬ 
ple  were  killed,  and  there  is  violence  now 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  there 
was  not  under  its  duly  elected  democratic 
regime. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
the  opposition  will  last,  but  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  administration  looks  askance 
at  my  amendment,  which  would  provide 
that  if  there  were  an  overthrow,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  events  caused  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  believe  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  that  we  should 
grant  economic  and  military  aid  to .  a 
govenment  which  had  overthrown  a  con¬ 
stitutionally  elected  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  the  President  would  be  required  to 
send  a  report  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  his  request 
that  economic  and  military  aid  be  made 
available  to  the  new  government.  If 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  ap¬ 
proved  the  report,  the  President  could 
grant  the  aid,  but  if  Congress  did  not,  he 
could  not  do  so. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  procedure? 

Why  is  there  so  much  concern  about 
it?  Are  those  opposed  to  my  resolution 
afraid  of  Congress?  Are  those  opposed 
to  my  amendment  afraid  of  the  people 
who  elect  the  Congress  under  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances?  There  is  a  con¬ 
stitutional  duty  of  Congress  to  check  a 
President  if  he  follows  a  course  of  action 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  is  not 
in  the  public  interest. 
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This  amendment  would  not  interfere 
with  the  constitutional  powers  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  it  would  guarantee  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  Congress  to  check  on  the 
expenditure  of  taxpayers’  dollars;  be¬ 
cause  when  we  talk  about  military  and 
economic  aid,  we  are  talking  about  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars.  We  are  talking  about  a 
good  many  other  policy  questions,  too, 
but  we  are  talking  about  the  people’s 
money. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  a  clear  duty 
to  see  to  it  that  no  President — I  care  not 
what  his  party  affiliation  may  be — 
is  given  the  unchecked  power,  after  a 
military  overthrow  of  a  constitutionally 
elected  government,  to  supply  the  new 
military  government  with  money  for 
economic  and  military  aid,  even  though 
it  may  be  acting  behind  a  facade  of 
civilian  stooges. 

I  shall  discuss  this  question  many 
times  before  a  final  vote  on  the  bill, 
because  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
American  people  are  with  me.  I  am  also 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  leaders  of 
democratic,  constitutionally  elected  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Latin  America,  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  cases  are  also  with 
me.  I  shall  continue  to  discuss  this 
issue  until  I  am  satisfied  it  is  under¬ 
stood  across  the  land,  and  then  I  shall 
call  for  a  vote  and  let  the  majority  work 
its  will. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  also  be  some  who  would  say 
that  if  the  United  States  did  not  sell 
Nasser  the  food  and  fiber,  the  Russians 
would  be  glad  to  do  so.  This  does  not 
jibe  with  the  facts.  The  Russians  are 
not  giving  anything  to  Nasser.  They 
are  bartering  arms  for  cotton.  They 
are  loaning  him  money  to  build  the  As¬ 
wan  Dam.  And,  finally,  Russia’s  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  is  not  good  enough  to 
take  on  the  added  burden  of  feeding  22 
million  Egyptians.  Russia  has  trouble 
doing  that  for  Castro  and  herself. 

Nasser’s  diversion  of  AID  dollars  to  an 
arms  buildup  requires  his  neighbors  to 
follow  suit — at  the  expense  of  their  own 
sorely  needed  economic  development 
and,  in  the  case  of  Jordan  and  formerly 
Israel,  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer— the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
January  2,  1963,  reported  Israel’s  de¬ 
fense  spending  up  17  percent  for  this 
year. 

They  do  not  want  to  do  it,  but  they 
feel  they  must  because  of  Nasser. 

Here  again  there  will  be  those  with 
blinders  who  will  say  that  we  have  given 
no  military  assistance  to  Israel  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  Jordan.  Here,  too, 
those  who  make  such  a  statement  will 
have  missed  the  point.  To  the  extent 
that  Jordan  or  Israel  have  had  to  di¬ 
vert  badly  needed  funds  from  their  own 
economic  development,  because  they  felt 
it  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  Nasser’s  open  threats, 
to  that  extent  has  the  United  States  been 
forced  to  give  both  Israel  and  Jordan 
economic  assistance,  which  in  the  case 
of  Jordan  has  amounted  to  $325.3  mil¬ 
lion,  and  in  the  case  of  Israel  to  $878.9 
million. 

On  April  30,  1963,  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate: 


At  the  same  time  Nasser  is  receiving  mili¬ 
tary  aid  from  Soviet  Russia,  he  has  a  great 
many  ex-Nazis  working  to  provide  the  mod¬ 
ern  weapons  of  destruction  for  his  purpose 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Jordan  and  Israel. 
In  a  recent  book  entitled  “Behind  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Sphinx,”  which  was  called  to  our  at¬ 
tention  by  our  American  military  in  Egypt, 
are  listed  a  number  of  ex-Nazis  who  are 
wanted  in  Germany  for  their  manifest 
crimes,  who  are  not  merely  safely  ensconced 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic  but  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  help  Nasser  in  his  sinister  pur¬ 
pose  to  destroy  his  peaceful  neighbors. 

What  possible  justification  can  there  be 
for  the  United  States  to  be  pouring  in  its 
dollars,  not  only  to  support,  but  to  encourage, 
a  regime  of  this  kind,  which  has  drawn  to 
itself  all  the  elements  which  are  antithetic 
to  the  professed  purposes  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  warfare  which 
Nasser  has  never  ceased  to  preach  and  for 
his  objective  to  conquer  and  destroy. 

Unless  the  United  States  reverses  its  pro¬ 
gram  promptly,  and  does  more  than  merely 
study,  review,  and  view  with  alarm,  unless 
we  act  definitely,  there  is  going  to  be  a  de¬ 
structive  war  to  the  death  in  the  Middle 
East  in  which  thousands  of  people  will  be 
killed  and  in  which  we  will  inevitably  be 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  comparison  between  President 
Nasser,  Adolf  Hitler,  and  Joseph  Stalin. 

Others  have  made  it,  and  I  am  quite 
concerned  that  these  repeated  warnings 
have  gone  unheeded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  articles  from  the  Reporter 
magazine,  from  the  Committee  to  Pre¬ 
vent  World  War  III,  and  from  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  through  7.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
especially  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  the  following  statement  from  the 
excellent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Reporter  magazine  entitled  “Our  Yemen 
Policy:  Pursuit  of  a  Mirage,’’  by  Philip 
Horton  in  the  October  24,  1963  issue  of 
the  Reporter: 

The  U.S.  decision  also  sharply  reduced  the 
leverage  Washington  could  have  exercised 
on  Nasser  through  its  aid  program,  which 
provides  a  third  of  Egypt’s  food.  It  elimi¬ 
nated  the  possibility  of  any  official  U.S.  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  royalist  government  to 
seek  a  peaceful  compromise  between  the  two 
factions.  Finally,  on  the  international  scale, 
recognition  was  widely  interpreted  in  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  Arab  and  non-Arab  alike, 
as  a  U.S.  acknowledgement  of  Nasser’s  right 
to  pursue  his  ambitions  and  his  “philosophy 
of  revolution”  by  sending  a  large  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  into  a  neighboring  country. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  the  following  portions  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  entitled  “Unmasking  German 
Plans  in  Egypt”  and  “German-Egyptian 
Rocketry”  published  by  the  Committee 
to  Prevent  World  War  III,  which  in  my 
opinion  has  rendered  an  outstanding 
public  service  in  calling  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  the  public: 

The  society  has  published  a  number  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  German  general 
staff’s  postwar  plans.  We  now  charge  that 
here  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Spain,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  were 
able  to  continue  and  to  expand  their  work 


in  all  military  spheres  for  the  day  when 
they  could  once  again  confront  the  world 
with  an  ultimatum.  To  some  of  our  readers 
this  may  sound  unduly  alarmist  and  melo¬ 
dramatic.  In  that  case,  let  them  ponder  the 
following  statement:  “Nazi  party  members, 
German  industrialists  and  the  German  mili¬ 
tary,  realizing  that  victory  can  no  longer  be 
attained,  are  now  developing  postwar  com¬ 
mercial  projects,  are  endeavoring  to  renew 
and  cement  friendships  in  foreign  commer¬ 
cial  circles  and  are  planning  for  renewals  of 
prewar  cartel  agreements  *  *  *.  German 
technicians,  cultural  experts,  and  undercover 
agents  have  well-laid  plans  to  infiltrate  for¬ 
eign  countries  with  the  object  of  developing 
economic,  cultural  and  political  ties. 

German  technicians  and  scientific  re¬ 
search  experts  will  be  made  available  at 
low  cost  to  industrial  firms  and  technical 
schools  in  foreign  countries.  German  capi¬ 
tal  and  plans  for  the  construction  of  ultra¬ 
modern  technical  schools  and  research  lab¬ 
oratories  will  be  offered  at  extremely  favor¬ 
able  terms  since  they  will  afford  the  Ger¬ 
mans  an  excellent  opportunity  to  design  and 
perfect  new  weapons.  This  Government  is 
now  in  possession  of  photostatic  copies  of 
several  volumes  of  German  plans  on  this 
subject  *  *  This  statement  is  excerpted 
from  a  State  Department  declaration  dated 
March  30,  1945. 

The  society  solemnly  declares  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  Government  together  with 
our  allies  to  conduct  a  full-scale  investiga¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  ramifications  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  German  presence  in  Egypt 
and  present  its  findings  to  the  world.  To 
equivocate  or  to  pretend  that  this  matter 
has  been  unduly  inflated  is  to  literally  gam¬ 
ble  with  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies. 


Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noted  that 
these  articles  point  out  the  same  dangers 
as  I  point  out  in  my  report.  Just  within 
the  last  few  days,  newspaper  accounts 
show  that  President  Nasser  is  interfer¬ 
ing  in  the  conflict  between  Morocco  and 
Algeria  and  sending  his  troops  to  aid 
Algeria.  And  always  there  is  the  sinis¬ 
ter  figure  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  supplying  arms  and  technicians. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  must  reexamine  our  entire  pol¬ 
icy  of  continuing  to  aid  aggressor  na¬ 
tions  such  as  Algeria,  Morocco,  Egypt, 
and  Indonesia. 

Over  the  years  we  have  given  to  Al¬ 
geria,  Morocco,  and  Egypt  a  total  of 
$1,328,500,000,  according  to  the  following 
table,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  foreign  assistance,  in  millions 


Year 


1946-48. 

1949-52. 

1953  _ 

1954  _ 

1955  _ 

1956__._ 

1957.. .. 

1958.. .. 

1959.. .. 

1960.. .. 

1961.. .. 

1962 _ 

1963.. .. 


Total. 


Egypt 

Mo- 

rocco 

Algeria 

Total 

$18.1 

0 

$18. 1 

1.5 

$0.3 

0) 

1.8 

12.9 

0 

(') 

12.9 

4.0 

.3 

0 

4.3 

66.3 

.1 

(') 

66.4 

32.9 

.3 

0 

33.2 

.3 

29.8 

$0.8 

30.9 

-.2 

34.5 

.  1 

34.  4 

49.2 

48.2 

.7 

98.1 

92.9 

81. 1 

.6 

174.6 

106.  4 

107.5 

2.3 

216.2 

224.1 

49.8 

10.4 

284.3 

198.7 

75.0 

79.6 

353.3 

807.1 

426.9 

94.5 

1, 328.  5 

1  No  programs  prior  to  fiscal  year  1956. 

2  Less  than  $50,000. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  our 
aid  has  enabled  them  to  wage  these  ag¬ 
gressive  wars.  Since  they  appear  to  be 
more  interested  in  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment  than  in  the  economic  development 
of  their  countries  and  since  they  have 
diverted  our  economic  aid  to  their  own 
rearmament  for  aggressive  purposes,  I 
propose  in  my  amendment  that  further 
aid  to  these  counti-ies  be  stopped — and 
stopped  at  once. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  recognized 
that  we  and  the  world  can  no  longer  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  butter  for  Egypt,  Algeria, 
Morocco,  and  Indonesia,  thus  freeing 
their  own  meagre  resources  to  buy  guns 
to  wage  war  upon  their  neighbors. 

I  ask  support  of  my  amendment — No. 
231 — which  I  remind  my  colleagues  is 
identical  with  the  provision  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  President  Nasser  has  been 
the  most  disturbing  element  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  in  the  last  decade.  He  has  been 
able  to  become  this  disturbing  influence 
because  we  have  backed  him  up  in  each 
instance  and  have  come  to  his  rescue 
whenever  he  has  gotten  in  over  his  head. 

The  time  has  come  to  revise  our  policy. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  Ambassador 
to  Egypt,  Mr.  Badeau,  be  recalled.  He 


i  Figures  not  available. 

II.  CURRENT  POLITICAL  BACKGROUND 

Col.  Gamal  Abd  el-Nasser,  President  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible,  more  than  any  other  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  for  keeping  the  political  caldron 
boiling  furiously  in  the  strife-torn,  arid 
Middle  East  since  July  23,  1952.  He  has  also 
been  responsible  for  the  other  nations  in 
this  area  diverting  funds  from  sorely  needed 
economic  development  to  arms. 

He  is  still,  11  years  later,  pouring  oil  on 
whatever  brush  fire  breaks  out  there,  seek¬ 
ing  his  own  personal  and  Egypt’s  national 
aggrandizement,  in  that  order. 

And  he  is  doing  so  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  which  still  continues  to 
prop  him  up  and,  whenever  he  gets  in  over 
his  head,  to  bail  him  out. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  dove  of  peace 
would  have  settled  in  the  Middle  East  dur¬ 
ing  these  past  11  years  if  there  had  been  no 
Colonel  Nasser.  There  is  in  that  troubled 
area  of  the  world  too  long  a  history  of  politi¬ 
cal  instability  and  the  existence  of  such 
factors  as  poverty  and  disease  to  attribute 
all  the  woes  of  the  Middle  East  to  Colonel 
Nasser  alone. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  the  only 
ruler  of  any  of  the  nations  in  that  area  who 
avowedly  and  persistently  seeks  to  export 
his  own  brand  of  economic  and  political 
socialism  and  urges  the  violent  overthrow  of 
neighboring  governments.  In  this  regard, 
he  is  on  a  par  with  the  Communists  with 


is  more  Egypt’s  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  than  the  reverse. 

When  I  was  in  Cairo  earlier  this  year 
and  when  I  suggested  that  we  no  longer 
support  through  our  economic  assistance 
program  Nasser’s  aggressive  wars  in 
Yemen  and  now  in  Egypt — aided  and 
abetted  by  the  U.S.S.R. — I  was  told  that 
unless  we  continued  to  furnish  Nasser 
with  economic  aid — in  large  part  Public 
Law  480  grain — he  would  turn  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  recent  requests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
grain  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  show  how  clearly  fallacious  these 
arguments  are. 

Let  the  United  States  stand  on  prin¬ 
ciple. 

We  will  aid  aggressors  nowhere  in  the 
world.  The  time  to  act  is  now  before 
our  own  inept  policies  plunge  the  world 
into  a  worldwide  conflagration. 

Exhibit  1 

III- J— Egypt  (United  Arab  Republic) 

I.  ECONOMIC  DATA 

Basic  data  on  Egypt 

Population  (1959) - - million _  25.3 

Annual  growth  rate  (1959)  percent _  2.2 

Area - square  miles-.  386,000 

Literacy  rate: 

1958  _ percent _  25 

1959  _ do—  25 


whom  he  is  professedly  at  loggerheads,  but 
whose  arms  and  economic  aid  he  willingly 
accepts. 

The  parallel  between  Khrushchev’s  Russia, 
Nasser’s  Egypt,  and  Hitler’s  Germany  is 
striking. 

Both  Egypt  and  Russia  are  police  states 
where  individual  freedoms  are  ruthlessly  sup¬ 
pressed.  So  was  Nazi  Germany. 

Both  Egypt  and  Russia  are  states  in  which 
the  Central  Government  owns  and  operates 
the  total  economy.  So  did  Nazi  Germany. 

And,  most  importantly,  both  Egypt  and 
Russia  want  to  export  their  own  brands  of 
government,  being  willing — and  speak  openly 
of  their  willingness — to  repress  resistant  peo¬ 
ples  by  force  if  necessary. 

So  did  Nazi  Germany. 

As  one  highly  qualified  writer  has  stated : i  1 

“The  promotion  of  a  regime  like  that  of 
Egypt  therefore  would  seem  to  be  dangerous. 
For  while  it  is  entirely  possible  to  stabilize 
it  through  subsidies,  it  cannot,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  be  influenced  in 
the  direction  of  a  peaceful  or  liberal  de¬ 
velopment.  American  assistance  has  only 
a  very  indefinite  assurance  of  Egyptian  good 
will  to  go  on.  And  even  while  stabilizing 
the  authoritarian  regime  it  indirectly  serves 


1  “The  United  States  and  Egypt,”  Arnold 
Mottinger,  Swiss  Review  of  World  Affairs, 
October  1962,  p.  17. 
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to  finance  Cairo's  subversive  campaigns  in 
the  neighboring  countries. 

“Many  Americans  who  listen  to  these  criti¬ 
cisms  with  complete  understanding  never¬ 
theless  ask:  ‘But  what  else  can  we  do  but 
help  Nasser?  Can  we  look  on  passively  while 
he  slides  into  the  Russian  fangs,  or  is  the 
victim  of  a  putsch  in  his  own  country?  Who 
will  guarantee  that  his  successor  will  not 
be  even  more  dangerous?  Should  one  give 
the  Soviets  the  opportunity  to  nestle  even 
more  comfortably  in  the  country  via  their 
economic  policies?’ 

“It  seems  to  us  that  such  questions  over¬ 
estimate  the  danger  of  a  pro-Communist 
overthrow  in  Egypt  today,  but  fail  to  en¬ 
visage  clearly  enough  the  possibility  of  a 
Communist  revolution  after  5  or  10  more 
years  of  authoritarian  state  socialism. 
Today,  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  still  a  chance 
for  a  return  to  power  of  an  older  generation 
of  Egyptians  which  grew  up  with  liberal 
ideals.” 

This  same  thought  was  brought  forcefully 
home  to  me  when  I  visited  Egypt  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1963.  It  is  definitely  a  police  state, 
as  much  so  as  Communist  Russia,  which  I 
visited  2  years  ago.  There,  too,  Nasser  is 
“Big  Brother’’  just  as  Lenin  and  Stalin  were 
in  Russia,  and  as  Khrushchev  seeks  to  be. 
The  economy  is  controlled  by  the  state  just 
as  firmly  as  it  is  in  Russia. 

As  I  stood  in  one  of  the  principal  squares 
in  Cairo  watching  preparations  for  a  major 
speech  by  Colonel  Nasser  that  evening  and 
saw  the  multitude  of  large  posters  bearing 
his  picture  and  as  later  I  heard  his  speech 
with  its  slogans  and  stirring  platitudes,  I, 
too,  felt  that  all  that  it  would  take  to  have 
that  Government  become  a  Communist  bloc 
nation  would  be  to  add  a  few  slogans  and 
change  a  few  pictures — or  maybe  the  pic¬ 
tures  would  not  have  to  be  changed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  Colo¬ 
nel  Nasser  himself,  after  the  Suez  Canal 
fiasco  in  1956,  who  gave  the  Russians  their 
first  foothold  in  the  Middle  East.  It  was 
Colonel  Nasser  who  invited  them  into  Egypt 
with  their  arms  and  their  technicians. 

In  that  connection,  the  following  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  House  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  on  April  30,  1963,  on  H.R.  5490 
(Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963)  at  page  437 
is  most  interesting : 

“Mr.  Farbstein.  According  to  the  book, 
there  were  150  U.S.S.R.  personnel  in  Yemen 
in  1961,  but  since  the  revolution  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1962  the  number  of  U.S.S.R.  person¬ 
nel  has  risen  to  about  450.  How  many  do 
we  have  there? 

“Mr.  Grant  [Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  De¬ 
partment  of  State].  Is  it  under  a  hundred? 

“Mr.  Gaud  [Assistant  Administrator,  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  Agency 
for  International  Development],  It  is  under 
a  hundred  Americans. 

“Mr.  Grant.  I  might  note  on  that,  Mr. 
Farbstein,  that  it  was  the  leader  of  the 
present  royalist  regime  that  invited  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in,  several  years  ago.  So  that  we  have 
an  interesting  reversal  of  positions. 

“Mr.  Farbstein.  Except  that  the  facts  as 
I  stated  them  are  correct,  aren't  they? 

“Mr.  Grant.  Yes;  there  have  been  in¬ 
creases.  One  of  our  real  concerns  there 
has  been  that  the  Russians  would  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  technicians  that  they 
have  in  Yemen.  They  have  been  making 
notable  efforts  to  try  to  get  an  enlarged 
position. 

“Mr,  Farbstein.  *  *  *  You  say  you  assume 
they  are  trying  to  have  more  people  admitted 
into  Yemen,  the  suggestion  being,  therefore, 
that  they  couldn’t  get  them  in  under  the  old 
regime.  Now,  with  the  new  regime,  they  are 
trying  to  get  them  in,  and  not  only  are  they 
trying,  but  they  are  succeeding.” 

Representative  Farbstein’s  interrogation 
serves  to  point  up  a  disturbing  aspect  of 
the  relationship  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Yemen's 
new  regime  to  the  Kremlin.  (Iraq  can  be 


Egypt  ( United  Arab  Republic) 


Year 

Gross  national  product 

Agricultural 

production 

index 

Cost  of 
living  index 
(1958=100) 

Government 
expenditures 
(millions  of 
dollars) 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Percent  of 
1961  in 
national 
currency 

Per  capita 

1954 . . 

0) 

85 

$120 

94 

94 

564 

1955 . . 

0) 

94 

130 
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94 

646 

1956 . . . 

() 

99 

130 

103 

96 

776 

1957... . . 

(') 

100 

130 

107 

100 

790 

1958— . . . . 

0) 

(') 

(') 

116 

100 

794 

1959 . . . 

(>) 

■  (0 

(>) 

115 

100 

765 

1960 . . . 

(>) 

(0 

0) 

120 

101 

828 

1961 . . . . . - 

3,185 

100 

120 

0) 

101 

839 
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included  in  this  trio,  but  it  is  not  included 
in  these  comments  because  it  was  not  among 
the  10  countries  studied.)  Egypt  has  been 
the  most  adept  at  playing  the  Soviets  off 
against  the  United  States.  All  three  of  these 
Arab  States  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
Soviet  arms — so  much  so  that  Soviet  trans¬ 
port  jets  were  standing  by  to  transport 
Egyptian  troops  to  Yemen  even  before  the 
revolt  broke  out  there  and  have  continued 
to  furnish  the  transportation  for  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  troops  in  Yemen  and  their  supplies.  All 
three  countries,  while  blowing  hot  and 
cold  with  respect  to  local  Communists,  con¬ 
tinue  to  welcome  technicians  in  sizable  num¬ 
bers  from  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  And 
most  recently  on  September  3,  1963,  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Soviet  Union  vetoed  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
condemning  the  “wanton  murder”  of  two 
Israeli  farmers  by  Syrians  within  Israeli  ter¬ 
ritory  2  weeks  before.  The  resolution  was 
supported  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Nationalist  China,  Brazil, 
the  Philippines,  Norway,  and  Ghana.  It  was 
the  third  time  since  1954  that  the  Kremlin 
had  vetoed  a  resolution  opposed  by  the  Arab 
nations.  Despite  the  military  maneuvering 
of  these  three  countries  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations,  U.S.  economic  assistance  con¬ 
tinues  and  most  generously.  This  policy 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  threatened  U.S. 
crackdown  on  Pakistan  because  Pakistan  had 
signed  an  agreement  with  Communist  China 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  flights 
between  Dacca  and  Chinese  cities  and  had 
signed  agreements  with  Communist  China 
with  respect  to  border  demarcation  and  trade. 

When  I  spoke  to  Colonel  Nasser  he  stated 
that,  after  the  poor  showing  made  by  his 
soldiers  against  the  English,  French,  and 
Israelis,  his  officers  had  demanded  that  he 
accept  the  Soviet  offer  of  arms. 

Against  this  statement  must  be  placed  the 
fact  that  the  three-party  invasion  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  his  rash  action,  in  a  fit  of  pique, 
in  seizing  the  Suez  Canal — a  lifeline  for 
Britain,  France,  and  Israel. 

Today,  militarily,  Egypt  is  completely  de¬ 
pendent  on  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Colonel 
Nasser  has  maneuvered  himself  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  completely  dependent  on  Com¬ 
munist  Russia  for  a  continued  flow  of  arms 
and  parts.  Should  that  flow  be  cut  off,  Egypt 
is  militarily  unarmed.  Syria  and  Iraq  are  in 
the  same  position.  And  those  are  the  very 
countries  in  which  the  Nasserites  seem 
strongest. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  figure 
as  to  how  much  military  and  economic  aid 
has  been  going  to  Nasser  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  best  figures  are  that  it  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  $920  million,  although  not  on 
as  liberal  terms  as  our.  We  sell  Colonel 
Nasser  Public  Law  480  food  and  fiber  for 
Egyptian  pounds  which  are  used  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Egypt  and  its  people.  Soviet 
Russia  sells  Egypt  weapons  in  exchange  for 
cotton  which  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  its  people. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  where  our 
policy  vis-a-vis  Colonel  Nasser  will  ultimately 
lead. 

What  have  been  the  reasons  advanced  for 
this  buildup  by  the  United  States  of  Colonel 
Nasser  as  the  big  man  in  the  Middle  East? 

The  State  Department  justification  for  its 
policy  of  appeasement  was  ably  set  forth  by 
Warren  Unna,  a  staff  reporter  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  in  his  News  Analysis  on  January 
11,  1963,  before  the  revolt  in  Syria  and  Iraq. 
Mr.  Unna  stated: 

“Moreover,  to  justify  its  gamble  on  Nasser, 
the  administration  points  to  the  following 
‘positive’  steps  he  has  taken: 

“Nasser  now  is  trying  to  reestablish  the 
United  Arab  Republic’s  links  with  the  West, 
particularly  in  Europe,  and  last  month  pro¬ 
visionally  joined  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 


“He  and  his  country  have  done  a  complete 
turnabout  in  the  Congo — from  being  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  late  Patrice  Lu¬ 
mumba  and  his  leftist  successor,  Antoine 
Gizenga,  to  joining  ranks  behind  the  United 
Nations  in  its  current  efforts  for  Congo 
unity. 

“Nasser  has  played  down  his  country’s 
Arab  holy  war  with  Israel,  proposed  to  his 
colleagues  a  while  back  that  the  issue  be  put 
in  the  icebox  and,  for  his  pains,  has  been 
accused  by  Syria  of  ‘subversion.’ 

“Nasser  personally  kept  a  strict  silence  a 
few  months  ago  when  it  became  known  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  sell  Hawk 
missiles  to  Israel  to  help  that  country  defend 
itself.  In  former  years,  this  would  have  been 
the  occasion  for  a  major  anti-U.S.  campaign. 

“Nasser  proved  more  forthright  than  many 
of  his  fellow  nonalined  leaders  at  the  August 
1961  Belgrade  conference  when  he  condemned 
the  Soviets’  sudden  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing. 

“Nasser,  a  big  booster  of  Cuban  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  in  the  past,  is  considered  to 
have  been  surprisingly  moderate  when  the 
United  States  had  its  showdown  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  Cuban  missile  bases  last 
fall. 

“All  of  these  factors  are  said  to  convince 
administration  officials  that  Nasser,  despite 
his  penchant  for  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  Arab  neighbors,  still  comes  out 
on  the  plus  side,  in  permitting  room  for 
reasonably  friendly  relations  with  the  free 
world.” 

Mr.  Unna's  column  is  set  forth  in  full  as 
exhibit  III-J-A. 

“exhibit  ih-j-a 

“[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  11,  1963] 

“AMERICAN  AID  FOR  NASSER  FACES  REVIEW 

“(By  Warren  Unna,  staff  reporter) 

“United  Arab  Republic  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser's  open  participation  in  the  re¬ 
volt  in  Yemen  and  his  hospitality  to  poten¬ 
tial  Saudi  Arabian  and  Jordanian  rebel 
leaders  are  beginning  to  raise  questions  over 
the  wisdom  of  the  U.S.  friendly  aid  program 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

“The  Israelis  fear  the  success  of  the  Nasser- 
assisted  Yemeni  military  group  in  pushing 
out  Yemen’s  antiquated  imamate  may  en¬ 
courage  Nasser  in  other  foreign  adventures 
in  the  Middle  East. 

"The  London  Daily  Telegraph  this  week 
said  the  United  States,  in  making  Nasser  ‘its 
instrument  in  the  Middle  East  *  *  *  is 
committed  to  the  support  of  an  expan¬ 
sionist  revolutionary  who  must,  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  appeal  to  Arab  sentiment,  con¬ 
tinually  threaten  the  stability  which  the 
United  States  is  hoping  to  preserve.’ 

“It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  decided  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  Nasser  as  an  independent  whom  the 
United  States  could  deal  with  in  the  same 
arm’s-length  respectful  way  it  deals  with 
Yugoslavia’s  President  Tito. 

“The  idea  was  that  Nasser  now  had  decided 
to  emphasize  domestic  needs  over  Arab  and 
Communist-bloc  involvements.  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  thought  there  could  be  mutual  regard, 
no  hope  or  thought  of  conversion,  but  con¬ 
viction  that  since  Nasser  is  keeping  his  own 
house  in  order  he  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  would  remain  within  at  least  a 
halloo  distance  of  the  free  world. 

“U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  was  stepped  up  to  $146  million  a 
year,  most  of  it  in  the  surplus  food  stocks 
Nasser  so  badly  needed  to  raise  the  sub¬ 
sistence  level  of  his  people. 

“And  more  recently,  preliminary  considera¬ 
tion  has  been  give  to  Nasser’s  desire  for  an 
international  consortium,  similar  to  India’s 
and  Pakistan’s,  that  would  enable  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  double  her  national  income 
of  $140  million  by  the  end  of  her  second  5- 
year  plan  in  1970. 


“But  now  comes  Yemen,  in  which  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  invested  troops, 
aircraft,  and  political  direction  to  turn  out 
one  neighboring  Arab  government  it  didn’t 
like  and  keep  another  in. 

“And  Egyptians  have  given  considerable 
publicity  to  the  four  Saudi  Arabian  royal 
princes,  all  brothers  of  ailing  King  Saud,  who 
defected  to  Cairo  and  recently  proclaimed 
the  ‘Democratic  Republic  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.’ 

“Nasser’s  government  also  makes  no  secret 
of  its  delight  over  providing  asylum  for  the 
Jordanian  air  force  chief  of  staff  who,  along 
with  several  other  Jordanian  pilots,  recently 
defected  to  Cairo. 

“And  Nasser’s  annoyance  with  the  regimes 
in  his  fellow  Arab  States  of  Syria  and  Iraq 
has  been  repeatedly  proclaimed. 

“Nasser  also  undeniably  has  been  putting 
a  lot  of  money  in  arms  and  a  large  army 
which  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement. 

“But  the  United  States  still  does  not  think 
it  has  misplaced  its  bets  on  Nasser.  Admin¬ 
istration  officials  are  aware  that  his  meddling 
in  other  Arab  countries  conflicts  with  U.S. 
policy  to  maintain  stability  and  avoid  Middle 
East  disputes.  But  they  have  no  objection 
to  his  doctrine  of  Arab  socialism  which  is 
aimed  at  raising  the  economic  level  of  the 
Middle  East. 

“And  they  consider  Nasser  the  one  big  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Middle  East  who  neither  can  be 
ignored  nor  forced,  through  economic  needs, 
into  any  further  dependency  on  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc. 

“Nasser  already  gets  arms  from  the  Com¬ 
munists,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  financing 
the  construction  of  his  giant  Aswan  Dam. 
But  observers  report  that  Nasser  has  sensed 
the  danger  to  his  own  country’s  independ¬ 
ence  of  too  much  involvement  with  the 
Communist  well-wishers. 

“Moreover,  to  justify  its  gamble  on  Nasser, 
the  administration  points  to  the  following 
positive  steps  he  has  taken: 

“Nasser  now  is  trying  to  reestablish  the 
United  Arab  Republic’s  links  with  the  West, 
particularly  in  Europe,  and  last  month  pro¬ 
visionally  joined  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  _ 

“He  and  his  country  have  done  a  complete 
turnabout  in  the  Congo — from  being  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  late  Patrice 
Lumumba  and  his  leftist  successor,  Antoine 
Gizenga,  to  joining  ranks  behind  the  United 
Nations  in  its  current  efforts  for  Congo  unity. 

“Nasser  has  played  down  his  country’s 
Arab  holy  war  with  Israel,  proposed  to  his 
colleagues  a  while  back  that  the  issue  be  put 
in  the  icebox  and,  for  his  pains,  has  been 
accused  by  Syria  of  subversion. 

“Nasser  personally  kept  a  strict  silence  a 
few  months  ago  when  it  became  known  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  sell  Hawk 
missiles  to  Israel  to  help  that  country  de¬ 
fend  itself.  In  former  years,  this  would  have 
been  the  occasion  for  a  major  anti-U.S. 
campaign. 

“Nasser  proved  more  forthright  than  many 
of  his  fellow  nonalined  leaders  at  the  August 
1961  Belgrade  conference  when  he  con¬ 
demned  the  Soviets’  sudden  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing. 

“Nasser,  a  big  booster  of  Cuban  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  in  the  past,  is  considered  to 
have  been  surprisingly  moderate  when  the 
United  States  had  its  showdown  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  Cuban  missile  bases  last 
fall. 

“All  of  these  factors  are  said  to  convince 
administration  officials  that  Nasser,  despite 
his  penchant  for  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  Arab  neighbors,  still  comes  out 
on  the  plus  side  in  permitting  room  for  rea¬ 
sonably  friendly  relations  with  the  free 
world.” 

Mr.  Alfred  Friendly,  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  3  months  later  on 
March  27,  1962,  under  a  Cairo  dateline,  had 
a  slightly  different  analysis.  He  said: 
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“To  what  purpose  does  the  United  States 
support  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser’s 
United  Arab  Republic?  Why,  already  in  this 
fiscal  year,  has  it  poured  some  $200  million 
worth  of  aid  (mostly  wheat)  into  a  nation 
that  is  a  political  dictatorship,  a  police  state, 
and  a  roaring  advocate  of  economic  social¬ 
ism? 

“Americans  here  *  *  *  have  several  an¬ 
swers,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  no  better  alternative  can  be  seen. 
Were  Nasser  toppled,  he  would  be  succeeded 
by  one  of  his  own  clique,  not  so  able,  or  by 
the  Communists.  Remnants  of  the  old  re¬ 
gime  scarcely  exist,  which  may  be  just  as 
well,  since  it  was  a  remarkably  conscience¬ 
less  pack  of  boodlers.  In  any  event,  they 
could  never  command  the  people’s  support. 

“A  variation  of  the  same  argument  points 
out  that  cutting  off  American  aid  simply 
means  presenting  the  United  Arab  Republic 
as  a  gift  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Egypt  must 
have  huge  wheat  imports  to  survive,  and  will 
get  them  from  Russia  if  it  cannot  obtain 
them  from  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
in  no  position  to  bargain;  Moscow  could  call 
the  tune  down  to  the  last  note.” 

Of  late  a  new  argument  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  our  Nasser  buildup. 
That  argument  is  that  Nasser  has  matured 
since  the  Suez  crisis  and  is  no  longer  the 
impetuous  “young  officer”  he  was  then. 
Thus  Arnold  Beichman  writing  for  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  20,  1962,  from 
Cairo  stated: 

“American  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
particularly  since  President  Kennedy  took 
office,  has  been  to  seek  the  disengagement 
of  the  Nasser  regime  from  any  close  Soviet 
relationship.  That  policy  has  succeeded  be¬ 
cause  of: 

"Soviet  ineptitude. 

“U.S.  firmness  vis-a-vis  Nasser  military 
adventurism  whether  against  other  Arab 
countries  or  Israel. 

“Tremendous  internal  economic  problems 
in  Egypt  itself,  whose  solution  depends  on 
foreign  aid. 

“Development  of  a  close  personal  under¬ 
standing  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Nasser  chiefly  through  a  continuing  ex¬ 
change  of  letters.  None  of  these  letters  has 
been  published  and  their  contents  are  not 
known. 

“What  is  described  hopefully  is  the  com¬ 
ing  of  some  mature,  statesmanlike  wisdom  to 
the  45-year-old  President  Nasser.” 

All  these  arguments  in  support  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  toward  Egypt  have  been  advanced 
repeatedly  by  our  State  Department  and  by 
many  columnists  whose  columns  reflect  the 
State  Department  indoctrination. 

But  many  of  these  arguments  do  not  be¬ 
come  tenable  no  matter  how  often  they  are 
repeated. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  argument  of 
“U.S.  firmness  vis-a-vis  Nasser  military  ad¬ 
venturism  whether  against  other  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  or  Israel.”  The  fact  is  that  Nasser  has 
since  September  1962  been  carrying  on  a 
war  of  destruction  against  the  people  of 
Yemen  in  which  28,000  of  his  troops  are  en¬ 
gaged  and  in  which  he  is  aided  by  Soviet 
fighter  planes.  The  fact  also  is  that  his 
powerful  radio  transmitters  constantly  beam 
messages  of  hate  and  destruction  against 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel.  Until  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  revolutions 
in  Syria  and  Iraq,  his  radio  urged  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  governments  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Now  he  is  engaged  in  a  hate  campaign 
against  the  Baathists  in  Syria  because  they 
have  not  seen  fit  to  go  out  of  existence  in 
favor  of  Nasser’s  own  followers  in  Syria. 

The  current  official  suggestion  is  to  dis¬ 
regard  Nasser’s  radio  hate  campaign  because 
that  is  the  way  things  are  done  in  the  Middle 
East  and  that  both  sides  are  doing  it.  A 
careful  study  of  foreign  radio  broadcasts  in 
that  area  will  show  that  this  statement  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  facts.  Nasser’s  radio 


beamed  for  outside  consumption  is  the  only 
radio  preaching  the  violent  overthrow  of 
other  governments. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  Nasser’s  proficiency 
in  radio  propaganda — and  everyone  admits 
that  he  is  proficient — should  have  been 
achieved — or  aided — through  the  use  of  AID 
funds.  Thus,  AID- project  263-G-22-AA,  for 
which  over  $1  million  has  been  obligated 
through  fiscal  year  1963  is  “to  assist  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  establish  and  oper¬ 
ate  within  5  years  a  ‘Telecommunications 
Research  and  Training  Institute’  *  *  *.  The 
U.S.  Government  set  out  in  fiscal  year  1961 
to  assist  the  United  Arab  Republic  staff  in 
operating  this  institute  so  that,  in  time,  it 
will  be  well  organized  and  efficiently  oper¬ 
ating.  *  *  »” 

I  was  in  the  Middle  East  when  the  United 
States  recognized  the  revoluntary  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Yemen  and  can  attest  that  our 
action  was  greeted  by  our  friends  in  Leb¬ 
anon,  Jordan,  Syria  (former  government), 
Israel,  and  Greece,  as  anything  but  show¬ 
ing  "firmness  vis-a-vis  Nasser  military 
adventurism.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
Nasser  embarked  upon  his  costly  expedition 
to  Yemen,  his  prestige  was  at  low  ebb.  H.  B. 
Sharabi  of  Georgetown  University  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  situation  accurately  in  his  article 
on  “The  Egyptian  Revolution”  in  April  1962 
issue  of  Current  History: 

“The  setback  to  Nasser’s  leadership  in  the 
Arab  world  came  suddenly  and  soon,  long 
before  Syria’s  revolt  in  September  1961.  In 
itself,  the  Syrian-Egyptian  union  was  only 
a  first  step,  which,  if  not  carried  farther, 
was  meaningless  in  terms  of  pan-Arab  unity; 
in  order  to  exist  the  United  Arab  Republic 
had  to  grow,  and  the  natural  direction  of 
growth  was  in  the  Fertile  Crescent — in  Leb¬ 
anon,  Jordan,  and  Iraq.  The  crucial  decision 
in  these  countries  was  made  in  the  summer 
of  1958.  Jordan  was  rocked  by  a  series  of 
attempts  to  bring  down  the  Hashimite  mon¬ 
archy;  Lebanon  was  plunged  into  civil  war; 
and  Iraq  experienced  a  military  coup  d’etat 
which  toppled  the  pro-Western  regime  of 
Muri  al-Sa’id.  But  the  outcome  of  these 
events  was  unfavorable  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  King  Hussein’s  poistion,  which 
for  a  while  seeemd  desperate,  was  strength¬ 
ened;  in  Lebanon  a  compromise  between  the 
pro-Nasser  Muslim  faction  and  the  sepa¬ 
ratist  Christian  groups  led  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  Lebaneses  independence;  and  in  Iraq, 
the  most  important  country  in  this  config¬ 
uration,  the  new  revolutionary  regime,  after 
a  short  period  of  friendship  with  Nasser, 
broke  with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
Cairo-Baghdad  rivalry  was  resumed  with 
new  fury. 

“With  their  hopes  frustrated,  the  Egypt¬ 
ians  now  resorted  to  desperate  methods  to 
bolster  Nasser’s  declining  prestige.  Tactics 
included  diatribes  on  the  Voice  of  the  Arabs, 
open  support  of  Shawwafs  anti-Kassim  up¬ 
rising  in  Iraq  (March  1959),  and  ringleader- 
ship  throughout  the  area  in  incidents  of 
subversion  and  violence  such  as  the  dyna¬ 
miting  in  Amman  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
office  which  cost  many  lives  including  that 
of  the  Jordanian  Premier  (August  1960). 
Meanwhile,  as  the  drive  toward  Arab  unity 
began  to  meet  with  reverses,  relations  be¬ 
tween  Syrians  and  Egyptians  also  started  to 
deteriorate.  The  United  Arab  Republic  was 
beginning  to  crack  at  the  seams.” 

There  are  also  those  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  out  on  a  limb  because  it  has 
sought  to  save  Nasser  by  recognizing  Yemen. 
Thus  Patrick  Seale  in  the  New  Republic  for 
January  26, 1963,  wrote: 

“By  the  turn  of  the  year,  then,  most  neu¬ 
tral  observers  of  the  fighting  were  agreed  (a) 
that  Sallal’s  Republic  would  not  survive  an 
Egyptian  withdrawal;  (b)  that  the  Egyptians 
themselves  were  in  embarrassing  straits,  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  grim  war  with  little  prospect  of 
victory;  (c)  that  the  royalists  had  scored 
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considerable  successes  but  did  not  seem  to 
have  the  weapons  or  the  organization  for  a 
really  decisive  push.  This  was  the  situation 
in  which  the  United  States  recognized  Mar¬ 
shal  Sallal’s  regime.  *  *  *  The  Yemen  is 
the  latest  area  in  which  Nasser  has  needed 
and  has  secured  U.S.  help.  What  are  the 
arguments  behind  the  U.S.  decision  to  recog¬ 
nize  Marshal  Sallal? 

“One  view  expressed  by  some  American 
officials  in  the  Middle  East  is  that  the  initia¬ 
tive  came  from  keen  young  New  Frontiers¬ 
men  in  Washington,  determined  at  all  costs 
to  dissociate  America  from  the  old,  shaming, 
“feudal”  regimes  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan 
and  throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  forces  of  history.  Another  view 
is  that  support  for  Sallal  was,  in  a  round¬ 
about  way,  a  pro-Saudi  move,  intended  to 
“scare”  the  Saudi  princes  into  reforming 
themselves. 

“A  third,  more  convincing  explanation,  de¬ 
rived  from  more  authoritative  sources,  is 
that  the  initiative  for  the  American  recogni¬ 
tion  came  from  U.S.  Ambassador  Badeau’s 
Embassy  in  Cairo  and  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  rescue  operation  for  President  Nasser. 
The  calculation  was  as  follows :  American 
recognition  would  be  followed  by  Britain’s; 
the  Saudis  and  Jordanians  would  falter  in 
their  support  of  the  Imam;  Sallal  would 
breathe  freely  for  awhile  and,  in  the  lull, 
Nasser  could  withdraw  his  troops  with  honor, 
claiming  that  even  the  “imperialists”  had 
conceded  that  Sallal’s  Yemen  Republic  was 
firmly  established.  The  operation  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world  as  an  American-Egyptian 
agreement  whereby  Nasser  undertook  to 
withdraw  his  forces  in  return  for  American 
recognition.  (Actually,  Nasser’s  agreement 
to  disengage  was  conditional  on  cessation  of 
Saudi  and  Jordanian  aid  to  the  royalists.) 

“But  something  went  wrong  with  the  pre¬ 
dictions:  there  has  been  no  lull;  Britain  has 
not  recognized  Sallal;  the  Imam  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  press  some  his  advantage  and  Nas¬ 
ser  is  faced  with  the  painful  dilemma  of 
withdrawing  ignominiously  or  doubling  his 
stakes  by  throwing  in  more  troops.  In  the 
meantime,  American  diplomacy  is  out  on  a 
limb  having  secured  no  quid  pro  quo  for  its 
overt  support  for  Sallal’s  precarious  regime.” 

A  careful  analysis  of  many  other  explana¬ 
tions  advancd  for  our  policy  toward  Nasser 
will  show  that  we  are  interpreting  Nasser’s 
words  as  indicating  his  intentions  rather 
than  his  actions. 

True,  he  did  not  rant  and  rave  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  United  States  would 
sell  Israel  the  Hawk  missiles.  True,  he  is 
accepting  economic  aid  which  he  vitally 
needs.  True,  as  a  supporter  of  Fidel  Castro, 
he  was  “surprisingly  moderate”  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis  over  Cuban  missile  bases — but 
so  was  Khrushchev. 

But  these  are  words.  What  of  the  deeds? 

While  he  was  talking  softly,  he  was  con¬ 
structing  missiles  so  that  he  could  proudly 
parade  them  in  Cairo  on  July  23,  1963 — - 
missiles  constructed  through  the  know-how 
of  former  German  Nazis.  Jay  Walz  reported 
that  parade  from  Cairo  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  July  24,  1963,  as  follows: 

“The  United  Arab  Republic  paraded  two 
new  rockets  today  and  announced  that  it  has 
developed  “the  first  Arab  submarine,  which 
will  be  tested  at  sea  within  15  days.”  One 
of  the  new  rockets  was  a  Soviet-made  SA-2 
ground-to-air  weapon  recently  demonstrated 
in  the  desert  near  Cairo.  The  second  was 
the  first  two-stage  missile  developed  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  *  *  *  This  missile, 
called  Pioneer,  is  of  ground-to-ground  type. 
*  *  *  A  jet  fighter  that  thunderously  broke 
the  sound  barrier  over  the  Nile  was  identified 
as  the  first  faster-than-sound  fighter  built 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic.  *  *  *  The 
Palestine  Army,  recruited  among  refugees  at 
Gaza,  participated.  This  army  is  being 
trained  to  participate  in  the  "liberation  of 
occupied  Palestine  (Israel)  that  President 
Nasser  has  promised.” 
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Two  points  must  be  stressed  in  connection 
with  this  arms  buildup  by  Nasser: 

X.  He  is  doing  it  with  U.S.  AID  dollars 
just  as  surely  as  though  the  AID  dollars 
were  going  directly  to  Russia  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  jet  fighters  or  directly  into  the 
pockets  of  the  German  Nazis  masterminding 
the  design  and  construction  of  these  weap¬ 
ons.  There  are  some  with  blinders  who 
would  say  that  this  is  a  misstatement — 
that  AID  dollars  go  for  Public  Law  480  food 
and  fiber  and  for  worthwhile  development 
projects.  To  the  extent  that  we  relieve  Nas¬ 
ser’s  normal  budget  of  the  cost  of  food,  fiber, 
and  development  projects  we  permit  Nasser 
to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  He  can  divert 
that  much  into  his  arms  budget  for  an  arms 
buildup  and  let  the  United  States  pick  up 
the  check  for  the  food,  fiber,  and  develop¬ 
ment  projects. 

There  may  also  be  some  who  would  say 
that  if  the  United  States  did  not  sell  Nasser 
the  food  and  fiber  the  Russians  would  be 
glad  to  do  so.  This  does  not  jibe  with  the 
facts.  The  Russians  are  not  giving  anything 
to  Nasser.  They  are  bartering  arms  for  cot¬ 
ton.  They  are  loaning  him  money  to  build 
the  Aswan  Dam.  And,  finally,  Russia’s  ag¬ 
ricultural  economy  is  not  good  enough  to 
take  on  the  added  burden  of  feeding  22 
million  Egyptians.  Russia  has  trouble  do¬ 
ing  that  for  Castro  and  herself. 

2.  Nasser’s  diversion  of  AID  dollars  to  an 
arms  buildup  requires  his  neighbors  to  fol¬ 
low  suit — at  the  expense  of  their  own  sorely 
needed  economic  development  and,  in  the 
case  of  Jordan  and  formerly  Israel,  at  the 
expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  (The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  January  2,  1963, 
reported  Israel’s  defense  spending  up  17  per¬ 
cent  for  this  year.)  Here  again  there  will 
be  those  with  blinders  who  will  say  that  we 
have  given  no  military  assistance  to  Israel 
and  comparatively  little  to  Jordan.  Here, 
too,  those  who  make  such  statement  will 
have  missed  the  point.-  To  the  extent  that 
Jordan  or  Israel  have  had  to  divert  badly 
needed  funds  from  their  own  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  because  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
be  prepared  to  defend  themselves  against 
Nasser’s  open  threats,  to  that  extent  has  the 
United  States  been  forced  to  give  both  Israel 
and  Jordan  economic  assistance  which  in 
the  case  of  Jordan  has  amounted  to  $325.3 
million  and  in  the  case  of  Israel  to  $878.9 
million. 

Many  have  been  sharply  critical  of  our  pol¬ 
icy  toward  Nasser. 

Thus  Vincent  Sheean  in  the  New  York 
Standard  for  February  12,  1963,  in  an  article 
entitled  “Gamal  Nasser:  Tricky  Riverboat 
Gambler  of  the  Nile,”  wrote: 

‘‘The  Government  in  Washington  recog¬ 
nized  the  puppet  republic  of  the  Yemen  on 
December  19,  1962,  as  Gamal’s  wish,  just  in 
time  to  save  him  again  from  a  terrible  dis¬ 
aster — this  time,  no  doubt,  the  final  dis¬ 
aster.  He  had  supported  the  revolt  in  that 
dismal  wasteland  (if  he  did  not,  in  fact, 
create  it)  in  the  obvious  hope  of  striking  at 
Saudi  Arabia  from  there.  *  *  ♦  Gamal  seems 
to  know  exactly  how  far  he  can  travel  with 
his  American  guarantee.  He  let  Syria  go 
without  a  whimper,  for  instance;  the  Amer¬ 
icans  would  not  have  liked  to  see  Egyptian 
troops  in  Damascus  (where,  in  sober  fact, 
no  Egyptian  troops  would  survive  long). 
And  yet  our  present  Government,  then  new 
to  its  tasks,  purred  and  looked  the  other  way 
when  he  sent  troops  to  the  Yemen.  His  pa¬ 
trons  in  Peiping  and  Moscow  must  have 
laughed  heartily.  They  do  not  trust  him 
any  more  than  we  do  (perhaps  even  less) 
but  they  work  him  for  all  they  can  get  out 
of  him,  which  is  quite  a  lot  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.” 

Thus  Carl  Leiden  writing  in  the  National 
Review  for  July '3,  1962: 

Nonetheless,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to 
suggest  that  Egypt  is-  moving  in  any  other  di¬ 
rection  than  the  extreme  left  and  it  is  wish¬ 


ful  thinking  on  the  part  of  those  who  sug¬ 
gest  otherwise.  Still  there  are  many  who  do 
not  think  in  this  fashion,  including  no  doubt 
a  goodly  percentage  of  those  who  officially 
represent  the  United  States  in  Egypt.” 

Thus  Arnold  Hottinger  in  the  article  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to — 

“Returning  to  the  question  of  American 
aid,  *  *  *  one  suddently  realizes  that  vir¬ 
tually  every  argument  of  the  proponents  of 
this  aid  is  of  a  tactical  nature.  Tactically, 
they  believe  Nasser  may  be  used — for  the 
moment  at  least — as  a  Pan-Arab  nationalist 
Egyptian  barrier  against  communism.  They 
even  hope  to  stabilize  for  a  short  time  the 
chronically  unsettled  region  by  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  “Nasserism,”  although  the  last  4 
years  have  shown  that  “Nasserism”  is  not  so 
easy  to  sell  outside  of  Egypt. 

“To  this  argument  one  may  well  reply 
that  if  the  strategic  aim  is  to  promote  liberal 
institutions  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
existing  liberal  systems  or  beginnings,  then 
the  measures  which  help  consolidate  the 
authoritarian  Egyptian  regime  or  extend  its 
influence  are  clearly  harmful.  Stability 
purchased  at  the  price  of  freedom  may  be  a 
tactical  necessity  in  certain  cases;  at  the 
same  time  however  it  is  a  loss  in  terms  of 
the  overall  strategic  aim.” 

No  discussion  of  the  current  political 
scene  in  Egypt  would  be  complete  without 
a  discussion  of  Nasser’s  use  of  former  Ger¬ 
man  Nazis  to  work  on  his  missile  program. 

Even  before  going  to  Egypt  I  was  intrigued 
by  a  book  by  Sedar  and  Greenberg  entitled 
“Behind  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,”  which  de¬ 
tailed  charges  that  former  German  Nazis 
were  being  extensively  used  as  a  regular  part 
of  Nasser’s  government  to  train  his  troops, 
to  organize  the  Egyptian  youth  along  Hitler’s 
line,  and  to  work  on  missile  projects. 

The  book  was  so  replete  with  names,  dates, 
and  places  that  I  was  surprised  that  even 
though  it  had  been  published  recently  it  had 
created  so  little  stir.  For  example: 

“Colonel  Nasser’s  chief  military  and  geo¬ 
political  adviser,  intimate  foreign  collabora¬ 
tor,  and  confidant,  is  none  other  than  the 
fullblooded  Nazi,  SS  Col.  Otto  Skorzeny,  who 
was  dispatched  to  Cairo  in  1953  upon  the 
advice  of  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Hjalmar 
Schacht,  Hilter’s  former  financial  wizard, 
now  president  of  a  Dusseldorf  bank,  special¬ 
izing  in  the  promotion  of  German-Arab 
trade.  *  *  *  As  a  double  insurance  against 
another  defeat  by  the  Israeli  Army,  the  Nas¬ 
ser  regime  has  formed  an  Arab  Foreign  Legion 
to  fight  against  the  Jewish  State.  Its  nu¬ 
cleus  consists  of  400  former  Nazis  and 
Gestapo  veterans,  who  were  recruited  by 
Arab  League  agents  in  Germany.  The  entire 
project  came  to  light  when  in  September 
1959  the  authorities  of  Hamburg  arrested 
Herr  Wilhelm  Adami,  one  of  the  principal 
German  recruiting  agents.  *  *  *  (Adami) 
was  a  Gestapo  Storm  Trooper  and  served  in 
Poland  with  the  Dirlewanger  Extermination 
Brigade.  *  *  *  Nasser’s  State  Security  Cadre 

*  *  *  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Al-Nasher,  whose  real  identity  is 
Leopold  Gleim,  chief  of  Hilter’s  personal 
guard  and  Gestapo  Security  Chief  of  German- 
occupied  Poland,  who  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  war  atrocities.  *  *  *  In  the  fields  of  po¬ 
litical  and  psychological  warfare,  vicious 
anti-Western  and  anti-Israeli  propaganda  is 
unremittingly  carried  on  by  the  Nasser  re¬ 
gime  under  the  direction  of  Johann  von 
Leers,  one  of  the  former  high-ranking  Nazi 
propagandists  in  the  Berlin  Foreign  Ministry. 

*  *  *  von  Leers  *  *  *  has  assumed  the 
Arabized  name  of  Man  Amin  von  Leers.” 

The  book  contained  the  following  specific 
charge :  > 

"Only  the  French,  with  the  cartesian  sense 
of  realism,  thought  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  Germans  in  the  Nile  Valley  was  an 
ominous  sign  and  could  not  be  taken  lightly 
nor  easily  be  explained.  Devoid  of  illusion, 
they  rightly  concluded  that  the  Germans 


were  in  Egypt  for  the  express  purpose  of  re¬ 
establishing  their  power  and  influence  in 
the  Middle  East  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France.  *  *  *  Skorzeny’s 
ultimate  aim  is  to  create,  in  conjunction  with 
Nasser,  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Arab  League,  a  German-Egyptian  domi¬ 
nated  third-power  bloc  and  empire  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Berlin  to  Capetown,  and  from  Bonn 
to  New  Delhi.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe, 
however,  to  unmask  themselves  and  operate 
in  the  open.” 

In  another  book,  “The  Boss,”  by  Robert 
St.  John,  published  in  the  same  year,  1960, 
was  found  a  repetition  of  these  charges: 

“There  were  hints  of  other  activities  that 
disturbed  many  people  inside  and  outside 
Egypt.  Naguib  had  quietly  appointed  one  of 
Adolf  Hitler’s  economic  experts,  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Voss,  head  of  the  Egyptian  Central  Planning 
Board  and  chief  adviser  to  the  War  Ministry. 
Dr.  Johann  von  Leers,  who  had  been  one  of 
Goebbels’  most  trusted  anti-Semitic  rabble 
rousers,  was  named  political  adviser  to  the 
information  department.  *  *  *  Voss  and  von 
Leers  were  only  two.  Every  day  additional 
names  were  whispered.  Other  ’  foreigners 
might  be  trying  to  get  out  of  Egypt,  but  the 
ex-Nazis  were  pouring  in.  There  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them,  who  saw  in  postrevolutionary 
Egypt  a  place  they  could  fish  in  troubled  wa¬ 
ters.  They  changed  their  names  so  as  not  to 
embarrass  their  hosts.  *  *  *  Many  of  these 
men  had  been  brought  in  by  Farouk,  but 
they  were  not  unpopular  with  free  officers 
like  Anwar  el  Sadat,  who  had  seen  nothing 
wrong  with  Hitler  except  that  he  lost.” 

When  in  Cairo  in  the  latter  part  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1963  I  questioned  the  Ambassador  and 
his  top  political  advisers  concerning  these 
charges.  They  stated  they  had  not  read  “Be¬ 
hind  the  Egyptian  Sphinx”  and  that  they 
were  unaware  of  the  infiltration  of  the  Nas¬ 
ser  government  by  former  Nazis.  Our  mili¬ 
tary  attaches,  however,  were  well  aware  of 
this  and  called  my  attention  to  it. 

On  April  30,  1963,  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate: 

“I  visited  the  Middle  East  last  fall  and  this 
winter  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  to  look  into  the  op¬ 
erations  of  our  foreign-aid  program.  I  found 
that  throughout  the  Middle  East  there  was 
great  apprehension  about  the  growing  power 
of  Nasser  and  a  resentment  over  the  mani¬ 
festly  lavish  aid  which  the  United  States  was 
giving  to  him,  which  he  uses  to  achieve  his 
objectives,  the  objectives  of  conquest  and 
domination  of  that  entire  area,  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  free  State  of  Israel  and  driving 
its  people  into  the  sea. 

“We  found  these  objectives  voiced  by  offi¬ 
cials  in  Turkey,  in  Iran,  in  Syria  before  the 
latest  revolt,  in  Lebanon,  in  Jordan,  and  in 
Greece.  Their  expressions  varied,  but  there 
was  wonderment  as  to  why  we  neglected  our 
friends  and  built  up  our  potential  anemies 
and  their  enemies. 

“President  Nasser  has  made  no  secret 
whatever  of  his  purposes  and  intentions. 
His  broadcasts,  both  through  the  official  ra¬ 
dio  station,  radio  Cairo,  and  through  the 
secret  radio  station  which  he  entirely  con¬ 
trols,  clearly  show  his  intentions.  Opinion 
and  expression  in  Egypt  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  are  100  percent  controlled,  with  no 
freedom  on  the  press  whatsoever.  In  fact, 
there  is  greater  control — more  nearly  abso¬ 
lute  control — than  is  found  almost  any¬ 
where  else.  Not  only  are  the  newspapers  for¬ 
bidden  to  print  anything  that  President  Nas¬ 
ser  does  not  want,  but  also  they  are  in¬ 
structed  precisely  what  to  print,  what  not  to 
print,  what  to  conceal,  and  how  to  slant  and 
color  the  news.  Thus  the  people  become 
pawns  in  Nasser’s  ambitious  programs  and 
cannon  fodder  in  the  wars  of  his  making  and 
planning. 

“Through  the  years  President  Nasser  has 
preached  openly  the  assassination  of  the 
rulers  and  other  officials  of  the  countries 
which  he  wishes  to  subvert. 
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“It  has  been  alleged  by  some  defenders 
of  our  policy  in  this  area  that  Nasser  is  soft¬ 
ening  his  tone,  that  he  is  not  as  rambunc¬ 
tious  or  violent  in  his  declarations  as  he  has 
been  in  the  past.  That  is  not  the  case.  He 
continues  to  preach  assassination.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  preach  violence.  He  continues  to 
incite  to  subversion  in  neighboring  countries. 
He  continues  to  preach  warfare.  He  makes 
no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  determination  to 
destroy  the  little  country  of  Jordan,  which 
is  one  of  the  democratic  hopes  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  little  Israel. 

“I  very  much  fear  unless  the  U.S.  policy  of 
building  up  Nasser  by  pouring  in  money  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  military  and  sub¬ 
versive  ventures  is  reversed,  that  there  will 
be  a  bloody  war  in  the  Middle  East,  for  which 
we  shall  bear  a  considerable  responsibility, 
and  into  which  we  shall  perhaps  be  inevi¬ 
tably  drawn. 

“As  recently  as  March  19  of  this  year  there 
was  a  broadcast  of  The  Voice  of  the  Arab 
Nation  from  Cairo.  I  could  cite  and  quote 
from  many  other  such  broadcasts,  but  this 
is  a  clear  illustration  of  what  is  going  on  to¬ 
day;  not  5  years  ago,  not  2  years  ago,  and  not 
1  year  ago  although  it  went  on  then.  This 
type  of  propaganda — this  type  of  incendiary 
preachment  of  assassination  of  rulers  and 
officials  of  friendly  countries — has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  all  through  this  period  of  time. 

“The  Voice  of  Cairo  on  March  19  broadcast 
as  follows;  ‘Free  officers,  soldiers,  students 
and  Arab  brothers  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jor¬ 
dan,  how  long  are  you  going  to  tolerate  Saud 
and  Hussein?’  Saud  and  Hussein  are  the 
respective  monarchs  of  those  two  countries. 

“  ‘The  time  has  come  for  the  army  and 
the  people  to  purge  the  Arab  land  of  the  im¬ 
perialist  vestiges — the  lackeys  who  have  sold 
their  honor  and  dignity  and  who  cooperate 
with  the  archenemies  of  the  Arabs — the  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  Americans,  and  the  Jews.’ 

“These  are  the  words  of  the  Voice  of  Cairo 
in  a  country  which  we  have  subsidized  and 
are  continuing  to  subsidize  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  in  greater  amounts 
now  than  ever  previously.  These  words  list 
us  among,  indeed  call  us — Americans — the 
‘archenemies  of  the  Arabs.’  This  is  but  one 
more  example,  among  many,  of  ‘biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  you.’ 

“The  broadcast  goes  on: 

“  ‘Free  Arab  soldiers  and  officers,  the  people 
call  on  you  to  shoulder  your  full  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  forthcoming  battle  for  the 
liberation  of  Palestine.  Vou  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so  as  long  as  the  traitorous  renegade 
clique  is  controlling  the  fate  of  the  country.’ 

“Those  words  are  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  Jordan. 

“  ‘Even  the  Arab  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  Arab  homeland  will  meet  great  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  battle  for  the  liberation  of  Pal¬ 
estine  as  long  as  there  are  people  like  Hus¬ 
sein  in  Jordan  and  people  like  Saud  and  Feisal 
in  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

“  ‘Imperialism  was  able  to  establish  the 
State  of  Israel  in  1948  after  deceiving  the 
Arab  people  with  the  lackey  Arab  rulers  to 
whom  it  entrusted  leadership. 

“  ‘Freemen  in  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
situation  is  serious.  Our  Arab  people  are 
irrevocably  determined  to  wipe  away  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  Israel  and  to  purge  the  Holy  Land 
of  the  remnants  of  Zionism,  which  is  hostile 
to  the  Arabs  and  humanity. 

“  ‘Our  Arab  people  call  upon  the  free 
Arabs,  both  military  and  civilian,  to  unite 
their  efforts  to  purge  Jordan  and  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  of  the  traitors.  All  the  Arab  peo¬ 
ple  stand  at  the  side  of  the  Arab  liberation 
revolutions  in  any  part  of  the  Arab  home¬ 
land,  because  the  Arab  liberation  battles  and 
the  aims  as  regards  the  fate  of  the  Arab 
nation  are  indivisible  units. 

“  ‘Free  officers,  come  forward  and  fix  the 
zero  hour;  surge  like  flames  to  the  palaces 
in  Riyadh  and  Amman’ — the  respective  cap¬ 


itals  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  Jordan — 'and 
destroy  the  hireling  traitors— enemies  of  God 
and  of  the  people. 

“  ‘We  will  then  march  together  on  our  dear 
usurped  land — Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  and  Haifa — 
and  the  crime  of  Israel  will  no  longer  exist. 

“  ‘We  call  the  army  and  the  people  in  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  and  Jordan  to  quick  ac¬ 
tion  and  to  bloody  revolution.  Death  to  the 
enemies  of  God  and  of  the  people.’ 

“This  comes  as  the  official  voice  of  the 
ruler  whom  the  Western  World  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  in  particular  have  repeatedly  saved 
from  extinction.  The  United  States  saved 
him  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis.  Since 
that  time  we  have  poured  in  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  help  him,  presumably 
to  rehabilitate  Egypt’s  economy,  but  in 
effect,  finance  his  wars.  He  went  into  the 
Yemen  some  9  months  ago,  sending  in  first 
18,000  men,  and  then  20,000,  and  now,  I  am 
reliably  informed,  28,000  troops  by  daily  air¬ 
lifts  in  Russian-supplied  planes.  That  war 
is  costing  Nasser,  at  the  very  least,  $500,000 
a  day.  It  has  continued  for  9  months.  It 
has  cost  him  more  than  $100  million  to  date. 
While  we  are  pouring  in  money  on  the  one 
hand  to  aid  him  in  domestic  rehabilitation  he 
is  pouring  it  out  in  warfare  on  the  other. 

“What  kind  of  policy  is  that  for  people  of 
the  United  States  who  are  dedicated  to  pro¬ 
moting  peace  in  the  world? 

“At  the  same  time  Nasser  is  receiving  mili¬ 
tary  aid  from  Soviet  Russia,  he  has  a  great 
many  ex-Nazis  working  to  provide  the 
modern  weapons  of  destruction  for  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Jordan  and 
Israel.  In  a  recent  book  entitled  ‘Behind 
the  Egyptian  Sphinx,’  which  was  called  to 
our  attention  by  our  American  military  in 
Egypt,  are  listed  a  number  of  ex-Nazis  who 
are  wanted  in  Germany  for  their  manifest 
crimes,  who  are  not  merely  safely  ensconced 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic  but  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  help  Nasser  in  his  sinister  purpose 
to  destroy  his  peaceful  neighbors. 

“I  read  the  name  of  a  few ; 

“SS  Col.  Otto  Skorzeny,  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Hjalmar  Schacht,  who  is  recruiting  former 
Nazi,  and  is  an  importer — arranges  for  arms 
shipments  into  Egypt. 

“SS  General  Dirlewanger,  known  as  the 
‘Butcher  of  Warsaw’  a  Nasser  military  ad¬ 
viser  on  guerrilla  warfare. 

“SS  Sturmfiihrer  Baumann,  alias  Ali  ben 
Khader,  who  is  with  the  Algerian  rebel  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Cairo,  and  was  involved  in  the 
Warsaw  massacre. 

“Willi  Berner,  alias  Ben  Kashir,  who  is  with 
the  Algerian  rebel  government  in  Cairo,  and 
was  an  SA  fuhrer  and  guard  at  Mauthausen 
concentration  camp. 

“Karl  Luder,  alias  Abdel  Kader,  who  is  with 
the  Algerian  rebel  government  in  Cairo,  and 
was  a  Hitler  youth  leader  in  Danzig. 

“Dr.  Erich  Alten,  alias  Ali  Bella,  who  is 
with  the  Algerian  rebel  government  in  Cairo, 
who  played  a  major  role  in  the  assassination 
of  Prof.  Theodor  Lessing  at  Carlsbad  in  1934, 
and  who  was  Gestapo  “Commissar  for  Jews” 
in  Galicia. 

“Leopold  Gleim,  alias  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Al-Nasher,  who  is  in  charge  of  Nasser’s  state 
security  cadre,  modeled  after  Hitler’s  SS 
corps,  and  was  a  chief  of  Hitler’s  personal 
guard,  and  a  Gestapo  security  chief  in  Po¬ 
land. 

“Joachim  Daemling,  who  is  an  adviser  on 
special  activities — concentration  camps  in 
Egypt — a  former  chief  of  the  Gestapo  in 
Diisseldorf. 

"Dr.  Hans  Eisele,  who  is  a  cochief  of  medi¬ 
cal  program  at  concentration  camps;  who 
is  a  former  chief  physician  at  Buchenwald. 

“SS  Haupstarzt  Heinrich  Willermann,  alias 
Lt.  Col.  Naim  Fahum,  who  is  a  cochief  of 
medical  program  at  concentration  camps  and 
the  former  medical  director  at  Dachau. 

“SS  Fuhrer  Bernhardt  Bender,  alias  Col. 
Ben  Salem,  who  is  in  charge  of  Nasser’s  secu¬ 


rity  police  which  runs  the  prisons,  and  was 
chief  of  intelligence  service  of  Wehrmacht 
security  division  in  Ukraine. 

“SS  Gruppenfiihrer  Moser,  alias  Col.  Has- 
san  Suleiman,  who  is  in  charge  of  youth 
training. 

“SS  Gruppenfiihrer  Buble,  alias  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Amman,  who  is  assistant  to  Moser. 

“Johann  von  Leers,  alias  Omon  Amin  von 
Leers,  who  is  in  charge  of  propaganda  work 
for  Nasser,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Ministry. 

“Louis  Heiden,  alias  Louis  al-Hadsch,  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  Deutsche  Press  Agenter;  works 
with  Leers — distributes  Arabic  translation 
of  “Mein  Kampf.” 

“Daniel  Perrit-Gentil,  former  SS  fuhrer, 
worked  for  Wehrmacht  Intelligence  Service 
in  France  during  war — sentenced  to  death 
by  France  but  expelled.  Now  is  French  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  Radio  Cairo. 

“Georges  Dieudonne,  alias  Georges  Oltra- 
mare,  former  leader  of  Swiss  Nazi  Party. 
Works  on  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Israel  prop¬ 
aganda  with  von  Leers.” 

“And  so  forth.  What  possible  justification 
can  there  be  for  the  United  States  to  be 
pouring  in  its  dollars,  not  only  to  support, 
but  to  encourage,  a  regime  of  this  kind, 
which  has  drawn  to  itself  all  the  elements 
which  are  antithetic  to  the  professed  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  carry 
on  a  warfare  which  Nasser  has  never  ceased 
to  preach  and  for  his  objective  to  conquer 
and  destroy. 

“Unless  the  United  States  reverses  its  pro¬ 
gram  promptly,  and  does  more  than  merely 
study,  review,  and  view  with  alarm,  unless 
we  act  definitely,  there  is  going  to  be  a  de¬ 
structive  war  to  the  death  in  the  Middle 
East  in  which  thousands  of  people  will  be 
killed  and  in  which  we  will  inevitably  be 
involved. 

“I  may  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
at  a  future  time,  but  I  think  I  should  again 
pay  tribute  to  and  commend  the  fine  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  say 
that  in  my  view  he  is  absolutely  correct.  We 
have  been  led  down  a  false  trail  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East. 

“It  is  about  time  that  we  supported  and 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  one  free 
nation  in  that  area,  the  one  that  has  worked 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  its  own  and  other 
people,  the  one  that  has  manifested  only 
peaceful  intentions,  that  is  trying  merely  to 
exist  and  do  its  work  to  advance  civilization 
at  home  and  abroad. 

“If  the  United  Arab  States,  under  Nasser 
would,  instead  of  planning  to  go  to  war, 
emulate  Israel,  work  to  educate  their  peo¬ 
ple,  to  sanitate  their  countries,  irrigate  their 
deserts,  and  make  a  contribution  to  peace, 
we  would  have  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
all  its  countries  would  progress  and  prosper. 

“It  is  a  notable  fact  that  of  the  many  na¬ 
tions  in  the  Middle  East  which  have  received 
our  foreign  aid,  none  was  more  conspicuous 
in  the  effective  utilization  of  foreign  aid 
than  was  Israel.  None  showed  more  public 
appreciation  of  this  aid.  It  is  somewhat  de¬ 
pressing  to  note  in  many  countries  which 
we  have  helped  to  lift  up  from  dire  destitu¬ 
tion,  to  see  how  little  they  have  shown  their 
appreciation.  That  has  not  been  the  case 
with  Israel.  Not  only  did  we  see  signs  on 
highways  proclaiming  that  the  roads  were 
built  as  a  result  of  joint  efforts  by  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  but  Israel  has,  at  its  own 
expense,  issued  a  very  beautiful  documentary 
film  in  color,  going  into  detail  giving  an 
historic  account  of  what  U.S.  aid  has  done 
to  help  the  people  of  Israel  rehabilitate 
themselves. 

“I  think  it  is  time  that  we  realized  that 
this  is  one  country  that  honestly  is  for  peace 
and  civilization,  that  is  firm  in  its  demo¬ 
cratic  faith,  whose  people  enjoy  all  the  free¬ 
doms,  a  little  country  which  has  no  aggres- 
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sive  designs,  that  merely  wants  to  live  and 
let  live,  but  which  is  actually  also  doing 
something  for  backward  countries  by  send¬ 
ing  its  own  scientists  there  and  that  we 
ought  to  affirm  the  policy  which  we  should 
long  ago  have  stood  for;  namely,  that  we 
will  not  countenance  invasion  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Israel.  We  will  not  permit  our  funds 
to  be  used  to  finance  an  aggressive  war  in 
the  iddle  East,  which,  unless  we  adopt  such 
a  policy,  is  bound  to  come.” 

Previously,  however,  concerned  about  the 
worsening  situation,  I  addressed  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  letters  to  the  President: 

April  10,  1963. 

Mr  Dear  Me.  President:  I  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Middle  East  on  an  official 
trip  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations. 

What  I  saw  there  disturbed  me  greatly  and, 
after  talking  to  Mike  Feldman,  I  thought  I 
would  pass  on  to  you  my  observations  even 
ahead  of  my  official  report,  which  will,  in  the 
main,  deal  with  our  AID  program  in  the 
countries  visited. 

I  visited  Turkey,  Iran,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jor¬ 
dan,  Israel,  Greece,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and 
Egypt. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  is  set  on  a  disaster 
course  just  as  surely  as  it  was  when  we 
thought  we  could  appease  Hitler. 

I  fervently  hope  that  no  future  historian 
will  be  able  to  write  a  book  concerning  this 
period  of  U.S.  activity  in  the  Middle  East  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘While  America  Slept.” 

We  propped  Nasser  up  at  the  time  of  the 
Suez  crisis — in  fact  saved  him  from  extinc¬ 
tion — and  have  been  his  mainstay  since. 
Nasser’s  prestige  in  the  Middle  East  declined 
with  the  Syria  breakaway  and  continued  to 
slide  downward  until,  when  his  armies  were 
bogged  down  in  Yemen,  we  came  to  his  rescue 
again  and  recognized  the  revolutionary  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Yemen.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  revolution  in  Yemen  was  Nasser-inspired 
and  Nasser-instigated.  The  speed  and  the 
manner  in  which  Egyptian  troops  were  rushed 
to  Yemen  on  Russian  planes  demonstrate 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  Egyptian  mil¬ 
itary  force  and  confirm  the  reports  that  it  has 
been  completely  revamped  with  the  aid  of 
Russian  technicians  and  former  German 
Nazis. 

What  is  hurting  U.S.  prestige  in  the  other 
nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  what  is  hurt¬ 
ing  the  administration’s  posture  here  at 
home  with  a  sizable  segment  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  that  Nasser  is  carrying  on  this  war  in 
Yemen  for  personal  aggrandizement  with 
U.S.  money. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
Yemen  adventure  is  costing  Nasser  $500,000 
per  day.  At  that  rate,  since  the  Yemen  revo¬ 
lution  on  September  26,  1962,  Nasser  has 
spent  over  $100  million  in  waging  his  war  in 
Yemen.  Thus,  in  6  months  he  has  spent 
the  equivalent  of  our  economic  aid  to  Egypt 
for  a  whole  year.  Of  course,  a  portion  of  this 
is  in  Public  Law  480  grains — but  without 
those  grains  he  would  soon  realize  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  his  present  predicament  and  might 
listen  to  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  part  of 
our  economic  aid  is  in  the  form  of  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  purchase  of  goods  here  in  the 
United  States  which  Nasser  needs. 

The  implications  of  our  early  recognition 
of  Yemen — that  it  was  a  boost  for  Nasser  and 
Nasserism — were  forcibly  called  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  officials  in  many  of  the  countries 
visited.  Officials  in  Turkey,  Jordan,  Iran, 
Syria  (former  regime),  and  Lebanon  were 
especially  vehement.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  precipitate  manner  in  which  we  recog¬ 
nized  Yemen  (especially  before  such  a  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  United  Kingdom)  has  helped 
our  prestige  in  this  area  or  served  to 
strengthen  the  Jordanian  or  Iranian  Govern¬ 
ments.  Had  I  written  to  you  earlier,  I  would 
have  added  the  Syrian  Government  to  this 
list,  but  events  have  overtaken  my  report. 


One  important  point  concerning  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  Foreign  Service  that  strikes 
one  in  this  area  is  the  fact  that  very  few  of 
our  representatives  abroad  (or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  working  on  the  Near  East  desks  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  Department  of  State)  have  ever 
been  to  Israel.  Such  a  situation  is  com¬ 
pletely  unintelligible  to  me.  Our  so-called 
Near  East  hands  are  thus  representing  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  this  area 
without  adequate  appraisal  of  the  facts.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  after  all  these  years  we 
are  no  nearer  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  area? 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  Israel  itself 
should  hold  a  special  place  in  U.S.  efforts  in 
the  Middle  East.  As  the  only  true  democracy 
in  that  area,  as  the  one  nation  which  has 
made  determined  and  successful  efforts  to 
raise  its  economic  level,  as  the  one  nation  in 
the  area  that  freely  and  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  it  has  received  and  benefited 
from  U.S.  aid,  we  cannot  afford — from  the 
standpoint  of  our  own  security- — to  continue 
a  policy  which  builds  up  a  Frankenstein 
monster  in  that  area  that,  openly,  frankly, 
and  persistently  announces  the  order  of  its 
next  victims — Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Israel — and  whose  official  radio  voices  con¬ 
tinue  to  preach  assassination  of  the  officials 
of  these  countries. 

The  oft  repeated  excuses  that  the  Nasser 
line  on  this  point  is  “softer”  than  it  was  a 
year  ago  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In 
this  connection  I  must  point  out  that  when 
Hitler  published  widely  his  plans  in  “Mein 
Kampf”  people  likewise  refused  to  heed. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing  with  Nasser. 

Will  we  again  wait  too  long — until  grown 
strong  with  our  help  and  independent  of  that 
help,  he  turns  and  swallows  up  country  after 
country,  including  Israel? 

One  thing  which  will,  I  believe,  relieve  the 
pressures  in  this  area  is  for  the  United  States 
promptly  to  guarantee  the  borders  of  Israel 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  borders  of 
Saudi  Arabia  were  guaranteed.  We  have 
backed  and  filled  so  often  in  the  past  with 
Nasser  that  we  must  give  him  no  chance  at 
misunderstanding  our  purpose  and  intent. 
A  public  guarantee  of  the  borders  of  Israel 
by  the  United  States  would  do  much  to 
assuage  the  fears  of  Israel — which  today, 
with  Nasser’s  increased  trained  military  force, 
has  much  more  to  fear  than  ever  before — and 
might  also  serve  Nasser  with  an  excuse  to 
desist  from  his  threats. 

I  would  be  glad  to  come  up  to  talk  to  you 
at  any  time  convenient  to  you. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  Grtjening, 

U.S.  Senator. 

,  April  12,  1963. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  This  is  to  supple¬ 
ment  my  letter  to  you  of  April  10,  1963,  after 
my  conversation  with  Mike  Feldman,  con¬ 
cerning  U$.  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  that  letter  I  did  not  underscore  strongly 
enough  the  thought  that  we  are  supporting 
an  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  just  as  surely 
as  though  American  dollars  were  used  di¬ 
rectly  to  pay  for  the  arms  purchased. 

Under  Public  Law  480  we  are  supplying  a 
vital  part  of  the  food  needs  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  As  a  consequence,  Nasser  is  left  free 
to  exchange  his  cotton  for  Russia’s  missiles. 
Because  Nasser  has  missiles,  Israel  must  pur¬ 
chase  the  Hawk  from  us,  at  an  expense  up¬ 
ward  of  $25  million  and  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  her  standing  army  trained  to  use  these 
modern,  sophisticated  weapons.  The  $25 
million  could  be  spent  to  a  much  better  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  economic  development  of  Israel 
just  as  the  $100  million  spent  so  far  by  Egypt 
on  Nasser’s  war  in  Yemen  could  have  been 
better  spent  on  the  economic  development  of 
Egypt.  Similar  comparisons  could  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  other  countries  aided  by 
us  in  the  Middle  East  such  as  Jordan  and 


Iran  which  feel  compelled  to  step  up  their 
own  defense  budgets. 

I  make  these  comments  to  you  with  a  full 
awareness  of  the  historical  and  political 
background  of  the  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  the  time  has  surely  come  for  the 
United  States  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  de¬ 
clare  that  it  will  no  longer  permit  its  aid 
dollars  to  be  used  for  an  arms  race  or  for 
aggressive  adventures  beyond  a  Nation’s  own 
borders.  We  cannot  continue  to  aid — direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly — in  maintaining  or  increasing 
the  tensions  in  the  Middle  East.  As  Nasser 
subverts  one  country  after  another,  his  high- 
powered  radios — also  indirectly  supported  by 
the  United  States — blare  across  the  Middle 
East  preaching  violence  against  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel  and  actual  assassi¬ 
nation  of  their  rulers.  About  3  weeks  ago 
Nasser’s  radio  was  predicting:  “But  the  day 
will  come  when  those  who  sught  shelter  with 
Husayn  [Hussein,  King  of  Jordan]  will  la¬ 
ment  their  fate,  when  they  watch  the  people 
dragging  Husayns  in  the  streets.” 

I  earnestly  believe  that  at  least  one  way 
to  lessen  the  tension  in  the  Middle  East 
would  be  through  a  U.S.  declaration  that  we 
will  guarantee  the  borders  of  Israel  and  Jor¬ 
dan  Just  as  we  have  made  similar  declara¬ 
tions  recently  with  respect  to  Saudi  Arabia’s 
borders.  We  should  of  course  not  continue 
to  subsidize  Nasser’s  costly  military  adven¬ 
tures  beyond  his.  borders. 

But  it  is  essential  that  our  intent  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  borders  of  Israel,  Jordan,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  is  made  crystal  clear,  publicly, 
not  only  to  Nasser  but  to  the  entire  world. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  Grtjening, 

U.S.  Senator. 

I  have  now  received  the  following  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Fred  Dut- 
ton : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  25,  1963. 

Dear  Senator  Grtjening:  The  President 
has  asked  the  Department  of  State  to  com¬ 
ment  further  on  matters  raised  in  your  let¬ 
ters  regarding  U.S.  policy  in  the  Near  East. 
The  Department  is  pleased  to  have  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  with  you  some  of  the 
elements  of  this  policy. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  questions  which  you  have  raised  con¬ 
cerning  our  policies  in  the  Near  East  do  not 
arise  from  any  failure  of  our  policies  with 
respect  to  the  free  world  confrontation  with 
communism  in  that  area.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  free  world  interests  in  the 
Near  East  were  at  their  greatest  peril  in 
the  mid  and  late  fifties,  when  we  had  no 
aid  program  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  that  our  policies  of  recent  years  have 
been  paralleled  by  a  material  but  gradual 
reversal  of  that  dangerous  situation.  Today 
Soviet  presence,  prestige,  and  influence  in 
the  Near  East  have  diminished  to  the  lowest 
point  in  many  years.  At  the  same  time,  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  exert  a  con¬ 
structive  influence  on  a  wide  variety  of  is¬ 
sues  important  to  the  free  world,  while  still 
limited,  is  far  greater  now  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past,  and  the  United  States  is  listened 
to  with  respect  in  every  capital  in  the  area. 

The  Department  agrees,  of  course,  that 
tension  and  danger  are  inherent  in  many 
of  the  specific  points  you  list.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  very  much  aware  of  this  situation 
and  is  determined  that  these  tensions  and 
dangers  not  be  excited  by  a  U.S.  posture 
governed  by  impatience  and  hastiness  rather 
than  planning  and  perseverance. 

The  President’s  statement  of  May  8,  in 
which  he  reiterated  this  Government’s  op¬ 
position  to  the  use  or  threat  of  force  in  the 
Near  East,  relates  directly  to  the  principal 
recommendation  of  both  your  letters.  The 
President  emphasized  not  only  that  the 
United  States  would  support  appropriate 
measures  in  the  United  Nations  and  adopt 
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other  courses  of  action,  but  also  that  it  sup¬ 
ports  the  security  of  both  Israel  and  her 
neighbors. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  the  balance 
of  military  power  in  the  area  has  not  been 
changed  by  recent  developments.  This  does 
not,  however,  mean  lack  of  concern  with  the 
Near  East  arms  race  and  the  dangers  it  car¬ 
ries  for  the  future.  The  United  States  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  of  any  kind  into  the  area 
and  considers  the  acquisition  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  offensive  weapons  to  be  a  luxury 
which  neither  side  can  afford.  The  United 
States  does  not  condone  the  diversion  of  the 
scarce  resources  of  the  area  to  the  arms  race 
or  to  such  tragic  events  as  the  Yemen  strife. 
It  has  avoided  contributing  to  the  arms  race 
and  continues  to  work  to  reduce  the  tensions 
which  foster  it.  In  the  case  of  Yemen,  as 
you  know,  the  United  States  has  exerted 
efforts  to  arrange  a  disengagement  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Department  appreciates  the  concern 
expressed  in  your  letters  that  U.S.  assistance 
might  make  it  possible  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  acquire  arms  thus  presenting  an 
Increasing  threat  to  Israel  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  to  engage  in  radio  propaganda,  and  to 
become  involved  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  Arab  countries  such  as  Yemen.  It  has 
accordingly  kept  the  program  under  strin¬ 
gent  review  to  assure  against  such  possibility. 
Again  it  is  worth  noting  what  the  situation 
was  in  1957  and  1958  when  there  was  no 
U.S.  program  of  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  During  those  years,  Arab- 
Israel  hostility  was  most  intense,  Syria  and 
Egypt  merged  to  form  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  Yemen  and  Egypt  affiliated  them¬ 
selves,  the  pro-Western  Government  of  Iraq 
was  overthrown,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
carried  out  the  greatest  expansion  of  its 
armed  forces  and,  as  noted  above,  Commu¬ 
nist  influence  soared. 

In  determining  its  policy  toward  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  United  States  has  done  so 
only  after  thorough  consideration  of  all  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  light  of  its  national  interests. 
Assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  as 
noted  above,  continues  to  be  designed  as 
carefully  as  possible  to  assure  its  use  for 
internal  development  purposes.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  has  been  in  the  form  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  mainly  sold  for  lo¬ 
cal  currency,  part  of  which  is  used  to  meet 
U.S.  expenses  and  the  balance  of  which  is 
used  for  economic  development  purposes. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  countries  seeking  to 
meet  nationar  security  requirements,  mili¬ 
tary  programs  of  countries  in  the  Near  East 
inevitably  absorb  resources  which  might  oth¬ 
erwise  contribute  to  development.  But  U.S. 
interests,  the  Department  believes  will  not 
be  served  by  ignoring  or  rejecting  legitimate 
requests  for  assistance  to  facilitate  economic 
progress  or,  for  that  matter,  for  food  itself. 
It  would  only  increase  the  tensions  without 
curbing  priorities  which  are  given  to  military 
preparedness.  The  absence  of  the  oft-alleged 
correlation  between  U.S.  economic  assistance 
and  United  Arab  Republic  arms  acquisition  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic’s  most  intensive  procurement 
of  arms  occurred  while  the  United  States 
suspended  aid  in  the  post-Suez  period.  This 
procurement  was  financed  then,  as  now,  pri¬ 
marily  through  surplus  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  cotton  not  disposable  in  Western  markets 
at  reasonable  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  Arab  Republic’s  more  than  threefold 
increase  in  its  economic  development  budget 
has  occurred  after  U.S.  economic  assistance 
was  resumed.  The  $700  million  increase  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic’s  annual  develop¬ 
ment  accounts  is  some  four  times  larger  than 
the  amount  of  U.S.  aid. 

Of  course,  our  program  of  assistance  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  been  paralleled  by 
development  assistance  to  other  countries  in 


the  Near  East  which  has  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  their  growth  and  stability. 
During  the  period  fiscal  years  1949-62,  for 
example,  we  provided  Israel  and  Jordan  with 
over  $400  and  $190  per  capita  respectively, 
while  providing  $26  per  capita  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

With  reference  to  your  concern  that  officers 
dealing  with  Near  Eastern  affairs  either  at 
our  posts  in  the  area  or  in  Washington  may 
not  have  visited  Israel,  the  Department 
wishes  to  assure  you  that  many  of  our  For¬ 
eign  Service  officers  in  the  Near  East  have 
visited  Israel  and  are  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Most  of  the  Department’s  Near  Eastern  spe¬ 
cialists  have  visited  Israel,  some  of  them  a 
number  of  times. 

In  closing,  the  Department  would  like  to 
assure  you  that  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  in¬ 
different  to  the  dangers  of  the  Near  Eastern 
situation.  The  Department  has  taken  and  is 
taking  steps  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  tensions  underlying  the  Arab-Israel  dis¬ 
pute  and  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  flow  of 
arms  to  the  area.  The  Department  seeks  to 
conduct  these  policies  and  actions  so  that 
they  will  not  of  themselves  precipitate  an 
adverse  chain  of  events  which  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  if* not  impossible  to  contain  and  be  wel¬ 
come  only  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
Near  East  that  the  use  of  an  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  area  as  a  bludgeon  to  force 
solutions  will  not  work  where  deepseated  be¬ 
liefs  and  longstanding  grievances  are  held. 
Experience  also  has  shown  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  in  denying  the  Communists  a 
position  dangerous  to  us  in  the  Near  East  and 
our  interest  in  easing  the  tensions  of  the 
area  to  permit  increasing  stability  is  best 
served  by  maintaining  and  multiplying  ties 
with  the  countries  of  the  Near  East. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary . 

in.  ECONOMY 

A.  Agriculture 

The  majority  of  Egypt’s  population  is 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  derive  their  live¬ 
lihood  from  it.  Per  capita  income  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $118  per  annum.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  single  crop  is  cotton.  It  is  also  the 
largest  export  commodity;  it  accounts  for 
70  percent  of  annual  exports.  One-fifth  of 
the  total  cropped  area  is  used  for  cotton 
growing.  Cotton,  however,  has  unfortunately 
been  subject  to  wide  price  fluctuations  in 
world  markets. 

Other  cultivated  crops  are  corn  (or 
maize),  wheat,  rice,  “Berseam”  (clover-fod¬ 
der),  sugarcane,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The 
total  cultivable  area  is  roughly  10  million 
acres. 

Perennial  irrigation  is  necessary  over  most 
of  this  land.  The  need  to  bring  more  land 
under  cultivation  points  to  the  importance 
of  the  Aswan  Dam  project.  It  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Egypt’s  plans  for  future  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  expected  to  make  available  2 
million  acres  of  land  for  cultivation  and 
bring  about  approximately  a  33-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  national  income.  The  first 
stage  of  the  dam  is  due  to  be  completed  in 
1965  and  the  second  stage  by  1970. 

Besides  increasing  the  land  area  under 
cultivation,  improved  methods  of  agriculture 
and  cooperative  organization  (to  provide 
seeds,  fertilizer,  equipment,  and  advice)  are 
being  applied  to  increase  crop  yields,  espe¬ 
cially  of  long  staple  cotton.  Land  reform 
which  was  started  in  1952  was  revised  and 
intensified  in  July  1961.  Individual  land- 
holdings  were  reduced  from  200  to  100  fed- 
dans.  Excess  holdings  were  to  be  redis¬ 
tributed  among  landless  peasants  with  a 
maximum  of  5  feddans  for  each.  A  total  of 
over  800,000  feddans  (or  acres  approximately) 
will  thus  eventually  be  distributed  among 
250,000  rural  families. 


B.  Mining 

Egypt  has  no  large  mineral  resources. 
Some  oil  is  produced — approximately  3,350,- 
000  tons — mostly  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  A  continuing 
search  is  underway  for  new  oilfields  in  the 
western  desert.  Crude  oil  is  imported  for 
domestic  use  and  refined  in  the  oil  refineries 
at  Suez  and  Alexandria.  The  state-owned 
General  Petroleum  Co.  which  exploits  and 
refines  most  of  the  oil  is  controlled  by  the 
newly  created  General  Petroleum  Authority. 
Iron  deposits  found  in  the  Aswan  region  are 
mined  and  the  ore  is  smelted  at  the  new 
Helwan  iron  and  steel  plant.  Deposits  of 
manganese,  phosphate,  salt,  and  gold  are 
also  mined. 

C.  Industry  and  manufacturing 

Approximately  1  million  workers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  industry  in  1961.  Many  new  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns  have  been  established  in 
Egypt  within  the  last  5  to  7  years.  These 
produce  radios,  steel  rails,  diesel  engines, 
motor  vehicles,  railway  wagons,  textiles, 
cement,  fertilizer,  electricity  (generating 
plants) ,  and  electric  bulbs.  The  Government 
has  sought  to  expand  the  industrial  sector, 
and  especially  heavy  industry,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  country’s  dependence  on  agricul¬ 
ture  and  especially  cotton.  Approximately 
30  percent  of  development  funds  are  being 
devoted  to  industrial  expansion  under  the 
second  5-year  plan.  It  is  also  hoped  that  this 
sector  will  provide  employment  to  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  more  workers  between 
1960-65. 

The  state  has  acquired  ownership  or  con¬ 
trol  over  most  of  the  important  industries, 
manufacturing,  financial,  and  commercial 
concerns — approximately  80  percent  of  all 
business.  This  increased  state  control  was 
effected  under  the  laws  promulgated  in  July 
1961.  A  National  Investment  Fund  was  also 
established  with  E£200,000  (E£l  =  $2.30) 
initial  resources.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
would  encourage  small  savers  to  invest  in 
industry.  Exchange  controls  and  import  re¬ 
strictions  were  put  into  effect  1  %  years  ago 
and  a  state  monopoly  was  created  over  all 
cotton  exports.  In  part  this  was  a  reaction 
to  the  alarming  decrease  in  trade  and  foreign 
exchange  earnings  from  the  Western 
countries. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  become  an  important 
source  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  yielding 
approximately  $150  million  per  year.  A  loan 
of  $56.5  million  was  approved  by  the  World 
Bank  in  December  1959  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  canal.  The  United  States  voted  to  ap¬ 
prove  this  loan  despite  the  fact  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  United  Nations  action,  Egypt  was 
still  barring  Israeli  shipping  from  the  use 
of  the  canal  and  barring  ships  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  including  the  United  States,  carrying 
goods  to  and  from  Israel. 

D.  Economic  development  plans 

A  National  Planning  Institute  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  given  responsibility  to  formulate 
and  oversee  development  plans.  The  second 
5-year  plan  was  officially  started  in  July 
1960.  It  envisaged  a  total  expenditure  of 
E£l,697  million — E£392  million  on  irrigation 
and  the  Aswan  High  Dam,  E£434  million  for 
industry,  E£145  million  for  electricity  gen¬ 
eration,  and  the  rest  on  transportation, 
housing,  education,  health,  and  welfare.  It 
was  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  this  5-year 
plan  per  capita  income  would  increase  from 
$118  to  $140,  and  that  employment  in  indus¬ 
try  alone  would  increase  by  200,000.  The  rate 
of  population  growth,  however,  may  not  al¬ 
low  per  capita  income  to  rise  significantly. 

Under  a  decree  issued  in  July  1961  at  least 
25  percent  of  profits  of  all  industrial  or 
manufacturing  concerns  were  to  be  distribut¬ 
ed  among  workers,  and  their  representatives 
were  to  be  included  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  A  ceiling  was  set  on  individual  salaries 
of  executives.  Numerous  cooperatives  for 
industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  workers 
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have  been  set  up  to  benefit  the  working 
classes  and  to  provide  them  with  consumer 
goods  at  controlled  prices. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  committed  $920  mil¬ 
lion  in  aid  to  Egypt  up  to  mid-1962,  one- 
third  of  it  in  the  form  of  military  assistance. 
A  large  share  of  Soviet  aid  has  been  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  the  Aswan  Dam  and 
the  rest  to  smaller  industrial  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  oil  refineries,  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  Soviet  aid  is  likely  to  continue  as  long 
as  it  desires  to  maintain  a  foothold  in  the 


Middle  East.  Czechoslovakia  has  also  been 
an  important  source  of  aid,  especially  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  to  Egypt.  Egypt  secured  aid  from 
the  Communist-bloc  countries  under  barter 
agreements,  trading  cotton  for  military  and 
industrial  equipment  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  became 
Egypt’s  most  important  trading  partners. 
The  resulting  shortage  of  essential  Western 
currencies  and  the  sad  experience  with  re¬ 
export  of  Egyptian  cotton  to  Western  Eu- 

Exhibit  III-J-B 

U.S.  assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 

[In  millions  of  dollarsl 


ropean '  markets  by  Czechoslovakia  caused 
Egypt  to  ponder  over  its  economic  ties  with 
the  Communist  bloc. 

E.  V.S.  economic  assistance  program 
According  to  AID  figures  (exhibit  III-J-B) 
in  the  11  years  since  1952  we  have  loaned 
or  granted  Egypt  $862.8  million.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  $30  million,  three-fourths 
of  1  percent,  40-year  loan  made  to  Egypt  this 
last  February,  making  the  total  $892.8  mil¬ 
lion.2 * 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

Total 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

I.  Technical  assistance: 

Agricultural  and  natural  resources  _ 

1.528 

0.  992 

0.  658 

0.  312 

0.100 

0.  003 

0.  419 

0  109 

0  489 

Industry  and  mining _ 

.241 

.366 

.088 

.094 

.029 

.033 

.  421 

380 

Transportation  and  communications _ 

.029 

.007 

.052 

.063 

.008. 

0.  291 

.217 

.181 

!  444 

Health  and  sanitation _ 

.153 

.472 

.235 

.216 

.035 

Education _ 

.270 

.471 

.250 

.321 

.  085 

.001 

.008 

.023 

.286 

.054 

.  021 

002 

018 

185 

Community  development  and  bousing _ 

10. 109 

.061 

.198 

.198 

.046 

.  104 

.  119 

’  120 

!097 

Technical  support  " _ _ _ _ 

0. 376 

.313 

.301 

.185 

.214 

.021 

.  132 

.  202 

.231 

Special  participant  program . . 

.548 

.394 

.201 

L 143 

Total _ 

.376 

12. 651 

2,  392 

2.068 

1.443 

.517 

.004 

.437 

1.470 

1.452 

2.027 

1.769 

26.606 

II.  Special  assistance: 

Agricultural  and  natural  resources  . . 

.250 

410 

660 

Transportation  _ _ _ 

16.439 

2.  550 

.981 

.130 

90  100 

Health  and  sanitation _ ,. _ 

6, 262 

6  969. 

Public  administration. _ 

.250 

General  miscellaneous _ 

1.408 

1  408 

Commodity  imports _ 

7.  639 

7.218 

2.  200 

17.  057 

31.748 

9.  768 

3.  681 

.540 

(>) 

45.  737 

III.  Food  for  Peace  (Public  Law  480) : 

Title  I  . . . 

19,600 

48,  300 

72. 700 

79. 800 

165  800 

104.  000 

Title  II _ _ _ _ _ 

29  100 

99  100 

Title  III-- _ _ _ _ _ 

.808 

.744 

23.  544 

17.  514 

.455 

2.080 

9.587 

8.299 

23.550 

27.300 

35.  582 

149. 463 

Total . . . - 

.808 

.744 

23.  544 

37. 114 

.455 

2.080 

57.  887 

80.  999 

103. 350 

222.  240 

239.  582 

675.  303 

IV.  Export-Import  Bank: 

Suez  fertilizer  plant _ 

2  7.  500 

5.000 

12  500 

Diesel  locomotives _ 

12. 000 

22. 500 

34.500 

Total . . 

7.  500 

5.000 

12.  000 

22.500 

(>) 

47.000 

V.  Development  loans: 

Edfina _ 

.200 

200 

Bagasse  plant . . . . 

6.  700 

6  700 

Industrial  bank _ 

7.000 

7  000 

Telecommunications _ 

1.300 

1.  300 

Misrayon  _ 

3.00 

3  000 

Grain  handling _ 

3 17.000 

17  000 

Commodity  Imports _ 

20.000 

10.000 

30.000 

Total . . . 

.200 

13.  700 

1300 

40.000 

10.000 

65.200 

VI.  Fulbright  program _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.415 

.335 

.279 

.206 

.186 

.056 

.002 

.003 

(4) 

1  482 

VII.  Exchange  of  persons  program  (Public  Law  402)  - 

.151 

.151 

.151 

.198 

U284 

.400 

.171 

1.506 

Grand  total _ 

1.599 

12.  986 

3.  415 

65.066 

38.894 

1. 179 

2.237 

73. 493 

112. 134 

129.  542 

264. 438 

151.351 

862, 834 

1  Total  for  fiscal  year  not  as  yet  determined.  *  United  Arab  Republic  and  United  States  agreed  that  E£404,798  in  U.S.-owned 

2  Loan  has  been  repaid.  foreign  currency  would  be  used  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  years. 

2  E£7, 520, 000  will  also  be  granted  by  United  States  to  support  this  activity. 


Broken  down,  this  assistance  went  for  the 
following  purposes: 

Millions 


Technical  assistance _ $26.  6 

Special  assistance _ 45.  7 

Food  for  peace _  675.  3 

Export-Import  Bank _  47.  0 

Development  loans _  95.  2 

Fulbright  program _  1.  4 

Exchange  of  persons _  1.  6 


Total -  892.  8 


The  major  portion  of  our  assistance  to 
Egypt  has  therefore  gone  for  sales  of  food 
and  fiber. 

Our  technical  assistance  program  has  been 
relatively  small.  Thus  we  were  involved  in 
the  following  projects  according  to  an  AID 
report  : 


263-A-12AA — Groundwater  investigations  in 
the  western  desert 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
each  project: 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  the  necessity  for 
finding  means  of  feeding  its  27  million  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
2.5  percent  per  year.  The  pressure  on  the 
available  land  supply  is  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  96  percent  of  the  people  live  on  4 
percent  of  the  land  and  the  arable  land  sup¬ 
ply  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  per 
person. 

There  are  two  main  aspects  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  increasing  agriculture  production: 

( 1 )  Increasing  production  on  existing  land 
by  more  intensive  cultivation,  i.e.,  use  of 
more  fertilizer,  better  seeds,  double  crop¬ 
ping,  etc. 


(2)  Increasing  the  supply  of  arable  land. 
This  can  be  done  in  two  principal  ways : 

(a)  Application  of  water  to  areas  not  now 
receiving  water. 

(b)  Reclaiming  land  which  has  gone  out  of 
production  through  salinity,  waterlogging, 
etc. 

The  High  Dam  project  will  attack  the 
problem  on  both  fronts.  It  will  enable 
the  Government  to  double  or  triple  the  crop¬ 
ping  on  some  700,000  acres  which  now  grow 


2  Through  the  years  Egypt  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $72.3  million 
from:  Million 

International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development _ $56.  5 

United  Nations  technical  assist- 

tance  program..; _  7.  3 

United  Nations  Special  Fund _  8.  5 
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a  single  crop.  It  will  also  enable  the  use  of 
approximately  X  million  acres  not  now  re¬ 
ceiving  water.  However,  the  dam  will  take 
up  to  10  years  in  construction  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  population  increase  in  the 
interim  will  probably  absorb  most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  Prospects  exist  for 
increasing  production  by  raising  yields  (in¬ 
tensification)  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
yields  are  relatively  high.  They  still  are 
below  averages  obtained  on  irrigated  lands. 

The  Western  Desert  comprises  an  area  of 
250,000  square  kilometers  and  supports  a 
population  of  only  45,000.  It  is  believed 
much  additional  land  could  be  cultivated  if 
adequate  water  can  be  located  and  there 
is  sufficient  recharge  to  support  significant 
resettlement. 

The  water  program  is  divided  into  two 
segments: 

1.  Research  and  Investigation  through 
June  1964. 

2.  Development  and  Utilization  (10  to  15 
years ) . 

The  United  States  is  assisting  with  the 
completion  of  the  first  stage  by  providing 
the  services  of  six  technicians  including 
geologists,  well  drillers  as  well  as  a  mechanic. 
An  extensive  aerial  and  magnetometer  sur¬ 
vey  has  been  completed  covering  86,000 
square  miles  of  the  desert  area.  This  has 
been  under  contract  with  the  Aero  Service 
Corp.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Photomasaics 
have  been  made  and  the  necessary  mapping 
for  the  project  will  be  done  by  the  Egyptian 
Government.  These  maps  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  soil  classification,  minerals  loca¬ 
tions,  additional  potential  water  sources, 
etc.,  which  will  all  contribute  to  the  possible 
future  development  of  the  area.  The  inves¬ 
tigation  itself  is  being  carried  out  largely  by 
professional  personnel  of  the  Egyptian  Gen¬ 
eral  Desert  Development  Organization  with 
technical  assistance  and  training  from  Amer¬ 
ican  hydrologists,  geologists,  and  other  spe¬ 
cialists. 


(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 

dollars  plus  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars _ $5,  199,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ $2,  252,  000 

U.S.-owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars) -  $242,000 

(d)  Local  government  contribu¬ 

tion — 

(i)  From  country  budg¬ 
et  (in  equivalent  U.S. 

dollars) _ $2,  388,  000 

(il)  From  counterpart 
funds  (in  equivalent 
U.S.  dollars) _  $317,000 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution 

to  total  cost _  48 


(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal 
year  1964. 

263-A-11AB — Agricultural  education  and 
extension 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
the  project: 

Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  economy  and  affects  the  in¬ 
come  of  most  of  her  people.  Consequently, 
the  Government  has  embarked  upon  a  broad- 
scale  agriculture  program  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  recognizes  the  importance  of  con¬ 
veying  to  the  farmer  the  latest  results  of 
field  trials,  applied  research  and  demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and,  in 
particular  the  Agricultural  Extension  De¬ 
partment,  has  experienced  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  securing  trained  personnel  to  meet 
its  expanding  requirements.  The  Ministries’ 
present  plans  are  (1)  to  upgrade  the  67 
agricultural  centers  already  established;  (2) 
to  establish  up  to  58  additional  centers  with¬ 
in  the  next  6  years;  (3)  to  provide  inservice 
training  for  extension  personnel;  and  (4) 
to  train  additional  specialists  and  other  ex¬ 
tension  workers. 


(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 
dollars  plus  equivalent  U.S. 


dollars _ $10,  965,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _  $2,  918,  000 

U.S.-owned  local  cur¬ 
rency  (in  equivalent 
U.S.  dollars) _  $600,000 

(d)  Local  Government  con¬ 
tribution— 

(i)  From  country  budget 
(in  equivalent  in  U.S. 
dollars _  $7,  447,  000 


(ii)  From  counterpart 
funds  (in  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars) _ _ 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution 
to  total  cost _ _ _  32 

(f )  Estimated  completion  date :  Fiscal  year 
1969. 

263-A-ll-AC — Development  of  hydraulic 
research  and  experiment  station 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
the  project: 

The  principal  long-term  objective  of  this 
project  is  to  develop  a  modern  hydraulic 
experiment  station  capable  of  carrying  out 
research  essential  to  the  coordinated  and 
efficient  development  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic’s  water  resources.  The  project  in¬ 
cludes  fundamental  research  in  river  hy¬ 
draulics,  open  channel  flow,  sedimentation, 
transportation,  design  and  maintenance  of 
Irrigation  works,  the  study  of  river  train¬ 
ing  problems  by  the  use  of  models  and  the 
experimental  design  of  hydraulic  structures. 
The  significance  of  solving  the  problems  out¬ 
lined  above  can  hardly  be  overemphasized 
since  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  so  heavily 
dependent  up  the  Nile  for  development. 


(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars  plus  equivalent  U.S.  dollars.  $541,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ $125,000 

U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars) _ I _ $135,000 

(d)  Local  government  contribu¬ 
tion — - 

(i)  From  country  budget 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _ _ $273,  000 

(ii)  From  counterpart  funds 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars) _  $8,000 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost _  48 


(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal  year 
1964. 

263-A-15AE — Grain  handling  facilities 
(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
the  project: 

This  project  provides  a'  system  of  storage 
facilities  at  49  locations  serving  all  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Included  will  be  three 
new  port  facilities  located  at  Alexandria, 
Port  Said,  and  Safaga  on  the  Red  Sea.  There 
will  be  10  terminal  silos  and  36  distribution 
silos  located  throughout  the  country.  The 
54  silos,  with  associated  facilities,  will  have 
a  combined  storage  capacity  of  837,000  metric 
tons.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  $66  million  of  which 
about  $32  million  represent  foreign  currency 
requirements. 

Construction  of  this  modern  storage  sys¬ 
tem  is  expected  to  save  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Government  millions  of  pounds 
annually  incurred  through  losses  due  to 
spoilage,  insect  infestation,  etc. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 

dollars  plus  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars _  $66,  000,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ _ .». — 

U.S.  owned  local  cur¬ 
rency  (in  equivalent 
U.S.  dollars) .  $16,920,000 


(d)  Local  government  contri¬ 

bution — * 

(1)  From  country  budg¬ 
et _ 1  $49, 080, 000 

(ii)  From  counterpart 
funds  (in  equiva¬ 
lent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _ _ 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution 

to  total  cost _  25.  6 

1  Includes  the  $32  million  U.S.  loan  which 
represents  the  foreign  currency  requirements 
for  this  project. 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal 
year  1965. 

263-A-12AF — Egyptian- American  Service  for 
Rural  Improvement  ( EARIS ) 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project: 

One  of  the  major  approaches  in  the  drive 
to  increase  agricultural  production,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  increasing  intensive  production  on 
present  lands  (other  than  double  cropping 
planned  through  the  application  of  the  high 
dam  water) ,  is  the  utilization  of  new  lands. 
There  are  two  aspects  to  this  approach:  (1) 
discovery  of  underground  water  which  can 
be  applied  to  potentially  arable  but  presently 
desert  land,  and  (2)  reclamation  of  presently 
unusable  lands  because  of  salinity  or  water¬ 
logging. 

This  project  is  directed  to  the  reclamation 
aspect  of  the  problem  and  the  resettlement 
of  landless  farm  families. 

This  project  was  initiated  in  1953  and  is 
the  only  activity  which  has  continued  since 
that  time.  However,  as  U.S.  participation 
was  reactivated,  the  project  emphasis  was 
reoriented.  The  present  approach  is  di¬ 
rected  to  reorganizing  the  administration  in 
such  a  way  that  by  1964  the  entire  activity 
and  certain  principles  evolved  therein  can  be 
totally  integrated  within  the  overall  frame¬ 
work  of  the  program  to  be  carried  out 
through  all  of  the  Egyptian  region  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Agrarian  Reform. 

The  project  is  under  Egyptian  and  Amer¬ 
ican  codirection  and  the  joint  fund  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  two  codirectors. 

The  present  goals  are  to — 

1.  Reclaim  approximately  40,000  acres  of 
land  in  3  areas,  the  largest  consisting  of 
32,000  acres  located  just  south  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria. 

2.  Construct  irrigation  and  drainage  canals. 

3.  Leach  land  and  prepare  it  for  production. 

4.  Construct  approximately  8,000  houses. 

5.  Resettle  approximately  8,000  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  on  5-acre  plots. 

6.  Develop  a  pattern  of  community  life  and 
village  administration  consistent  with  local 
conditions  and  in  accord  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Agrarian  Reform  Cooperative. 

At  Abis,  the  largest  of  the  three  projects 
included  in  EARIS,  approximately  13,300  of 
the  30,800  acres  in  the  area  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  and  11,393  acres  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  to  farmers.  An  additional  6,700  acres 
is  ready  for  distribution  Three  complete  vil¬ 
lages  of  nearly  4,000  houses  have  been  con¬ 
structed  complete  with  schools,  shops, 
mosque,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  administrative 
buildings 

The  families  selected  for  settlement  had  to 
demonstrate  they  had  little  or  no  land  hold¬ 
ings,  were  experienced  farmers,  could  man¬ 
age  5  acres,  have  relatively  good  health,  and 
a  previous  good  community  record  As  a 
result  of  the  careful  screening,  the  present 
settlers  have  been  over  99  percent  successful. 
Over  1,000  additional  .houses  are  presently 
under  construction.  This  project  is  included 
in  the  present  economic  development  pro¬ 
gram,  and  it  is  planned  that  this  project 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  total  reclama¬ 
tion  and  development  effort  which  envisages 
the  resettlement  of  one-fourth  to  one-half 
million  farmers. 
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(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 
dollars  plus  equivalent  U.S. 


dollars _ $50,093,000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ $10,  982,  000 

U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars) _ _ _  $3,286,000 

(d)  Local  government  contribu¬ 
tion — 

(i)  Prom  country  budget 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _  $35,  695,  000 

(ii)  From  counterpart 
funds  (in  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars) _  $130,  000 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution 

to  total  cost _  1  28.  4 


1  The  U.S.  contribution  is  related  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  Additional  U.S. 
contribution  of  local  currency  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  However,  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  will  exceed  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal 
year  1965. 

263-W-19AA — Agricultural  training  project 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
the  project : 

The  United  Arab  Republic  is  in  need  of 
qualified  personnel  to  plan  and  carry  out  the 
activities  included  in  its  economics  develop¬ 
ment  plan  which  calls  for  a  significant  ex¬ 
pansion  in  agricultural  production.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  this  project  is  to  train  a  small 
number  of  selected  officials  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Ministry  of  Land  Reform 
and  Reclamation  in  methods  of  improved 
crop  and  livestock  production,  soils  irriga¬ 
tion,  farm  management,  and  farm  machin¬ 
ery  maintenance  and  operation. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S.  dol¬ 

lars  plus  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars _ $56,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ $42,  000 

U.S. -owned  local  currency  (in 
equivalent  U.S.  dollars) _ _ 

(d)  Local  government  contribution — 

(i)  From  country  budget _ $14,  000 

(ii)  From  counterpart  funds 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _ _ 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost _  75 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal 
year  1962.  i 

263—31—169 — Highway  development  project 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
the  project: 

Motor  vehicle  transportation  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  element  of  Egypt’s  in¬ 
ternal  transportation.  Approximately  16,000 
motortrucks  are  registered  and  the  quantity 
is  constantly  increasing.  These  trucks  trans¬ 
port  over  2  million  ton-miles  of  cargo  per 
year  and  no  less  than  75  percent  of  all  cot¬ 
ton  products  and  half  of  the  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts.  Buses  carry  approximately  50  million 
passengers  a  year.  During  the  period  from 
1956  to  1961,  inclusive,  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  Government  spent  about  $52  million 
on  road  construction  and  has  made  good 
progress  in  improving  the  highway  system. 
It  is  a  vital  element  in  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  development  program. 

The  United  States  has  provided  assistance 
through  a  contract  with  Charles  M.  Upham 
Associates,  Inc.,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
training  center  for  the  training  of  highway 
department  personnel  in  the  operation,  care, 
and  maintenance  of  highway  equipment  and 
in  the  techniques  of  efficient  low-cost  road 
construction.  They  also  developed  a  general 


specification  manual  for  construction 
standardization. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 

dollars  plus  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars _ $28,  052,  000 

( c )  U.S.  contribution : 

U.S.  dollar  funds _  $2,  326,  000 

U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  -  $5,  221,  000 

(d)  Local  Government  contribution — 

(i)  From  country  budget 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars) - - - $18,213,000 

(ii)  From  counterpart 
funds  (in  equivalent. 

U.S.  dollars) _  $2,  292,  000 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution 

to  total  cost _  26.  9 


(f)  Project  completed  fiscal  year  1961. 


263-W-37AC — Civil  aviation  development 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project: 

Egypt  is  an  important  traffic-generating 
point  in  the  Middle  East.  Cairo  is  on  the 
main  Southern  East-West  trunk  route  from 
Europe  through  the  Middle  East  to  the  Far 
East  and  a  main  trunk  route  from  Europe 
to  Africa. 

An  improved  airways  system  will  greatly 
enhance  economic  development  and  increase 
revenues  through  greater  utilization  and 
traffic-handling  capacity  of  its  airports. 

At  present  the  Cairo  International  Airport 
handles  800  total  operations  per  week  (350 
flights)  but  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  traffic  potential  is  1,200  operations 
per  week  within  5  years.  The  project  system 
when  completed  will  enable  handling  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1,500  operations  per  week. 

The  project  is  designed  to  assist  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Government  in  the 
establishment  of  a  modern  airway  system 
which  can  efficiently  cope  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  both  domestic  and  international 
aircraft  operations  and  in  particular  to  the 
operation  of  jet  aircraft. 

U.S.  assistance  is  being  provided  by  a  team 
of  seven  technicians  from  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Administration  (FAA)  to  advise  and 
assist  in  the  planning,  engineering,  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  airways  facilities  and  in  the 
local  training  of  personnel  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  system. 

Supervisory  personnel  are  being  sent  to 
the  United  States  for  advanced  training. 
Equipment  is  being  provided  from  Special 
Assistance  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
system. 


<b) 

(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 
dollars  plus  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars _ 

U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ 

U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _ 

Local  Government  contri¬ 
bution — 

(i)  From  country  budget 

(in  equivalent  U.S. 
dollars) _ 

(ii)  From  counterpart 

funds  ( in  equivalent 
U.S.  dollars) _ 

Percent  U.S.  contribution 
to  total  cost _ 


$11,  143,  200 
$1,  988,  300 

$952, 900 


$9,  142,  000 

$60,  000 
26.4 


(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  fiscal  year 
1964. 

263-G-22-AA — Telecommunications  Training 
Center 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project: 

Since  1955  the  United  Arab  Republic  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Telecommunication  organization 
has  been  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  planned 
three-phase  15-year  Telecommuications  pro¬ 


gram  to  expand  facilities  which  is  estimated 
to  cost  $170  million.  Illustrative  of  some  of 
the  projects  involved  which  have  recently 
been  completed  under  the  plan  are:  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  coaxial  cable  network  in  the  Delta 
area  to  connect  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  the 
main  cities,  with  a  total  length  of  about  275 
miles;  and  estblishment  of  automatic  ex¬ 
changes  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  5  other 
cities  with  a  total  of  44,000  lines. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  requested 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Organization  toward  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  Telecommunications  Training 
and  Research  Institute  in  Cairo.  As  a  first 
step  in  implementing  this  project  two  RCA 
consultants  spent  6  weeks  in  Cairo  review¬ 
ing  conditions  and  prepared  a  report  out¬ 
lining  an  organization  and  curriculum  for  the 
Institute  calling  for  a  team  of  eight  techni¬ 
cians.  It  is  estimated  that  after  5  years  of 
U.S.  assistance  the  Institute,  consisting  of  a 
technical  school,  a  maintenance  and  installa¬ 
tion  school,  a  traffic  school,  an  administra¬ 
tive  school,  a  research  laboratory,  and  an 
advanced  studies  school,  will  function  en¬ 
tirely  under  local  direction  and  management. 

Graduates  from  these  schools  will  fill  the 
need  for  increasing  numbers  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  to  administer  and  operate  the  rapidly 
expanding  telecommunications  system. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 

dollars  plus  equivalent  U.S. 

dollars - $4,  417,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ $1,  953,  000 

U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S. 
dollars)  _ _ 

(d)  Local  Government  contribu¬ 
tion — 

(i)  From  country  budget 
(in  equivalent  U.S. 

dollars)  - $2,  464,  000 

(ii)  From  counterpart 
funds  (in  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars) _ _ 

(e)  Percent  U.C.  contribution  to 

total  cost _  44 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal  year 
1968. 

263-J-29-AA — Technical  advice  to  the  5-year 
plan  organization 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
the  project: 

-  This  is  a  new  project  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  the  General  Organi¬ 
zation  for  Executing  the  Five  Year  Industrial 
Plan  (GOEFYIP)  of  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  Government  Ministry  of  Industry,  on  the 
economic  and  technical  planning  aspects  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  program.  Comprehensive  long-range 
industrial  development  programs  are  in  the 
process  of  planning  and  implementation 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  the  industriali¬ 
zation  program  progresses,  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  analyses  of  industrial  development  ob¬ 
jectives  and  to  the  economic  and  technical 
feasibility  determinations  for  industrial 
projects  comprising  the  program  in  order  to 
insure  optimum  productive  results.  While 
United  Arab  Republic  technical  competence 
levels  are  relatively  high  and  many  qualified 
engineers  and  technicians  are  available  to 
carry  out  the  industrial  program  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  GOEFYIP  reinforce  its  own 
staff  resources  with  competent  outside  con¬ 
sultants  to  assist  in  the  study  of  these  com¬ 
plex  industrial  planning  problems.  Tech¬ 
nical  advice  and  assistance  will  be  provided 
under  this  project  by  a  team  of  full-time 
consultants  supplemented  by  short-term 
specialists  to  help  GOEFYIP  establish  and 
develop  this  major  staff  facility  and  to  de¬ 
velop  and  train  technical  staff  to  meet  the 
rapidly  expanding  demands  of  their  orga¬ 
nization. 


1963 
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(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 

dollars  plus  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars _ $1,  107,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _  784,  000 

U.S.  owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _ _ 

(d)  Local  Government  contribu¬ 

tion — 

(i)  From  country  budget 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars) _  323,000 

(ii)  From  counterpart  funds 

(in  ecu  valent  U.S.  dollars) _ : _ 

(e)  Perc'nt  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost _  71 

(f)  Estimat'd  compeltion  date:  Fiscal  year 
1966. 

263-J-28-AC-  Industrial  technical  training 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
the  project: 

Egypt’s  industrial  development  progarm 
including  establishment  of  new  industries 
and  expanding  and  modernizing  those  al¬ 
ready  existing  is  seriously  hampered  by  the 
shortage  of  trained  subprofessional  technical 
personnel.  In  order  to  assess  this  problem 
objectively  and  to  recommend  the  fields  in 
which  U.S.  assistance  should  be  provided,  the 
services  of  a  three -man  Industrial  Technical 
Training  survey  team  (Sept. -Dec.  1962) 
have  been  obtained.  Upon  completion  of 
their  survey  the  team  will  report  on  means 
of  improving  manpower  development  pro¬ 
grams  and  specifically  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  training  facilities  needed  to 
meet  required  manpower  skills.  Lack  of 
these  skills  represents  a  critical  bottleneck 
and  prevents  effective  communication  be¬ 
tween  graduate  engineers  and  skilled  and 
semiskilled  workers.  Following  the  survey 
team  it  is  planned  to  expand  this  project 
and  contract  for  a  group  of  qualified  techni¬ 
cians,  whose  specialities  and  periods  of  as¬ 
signment  are  to  be  based  on  findings  in  the 
survey  report.  This  group  will  organize, 
staff,  define  objectives,  and  establish  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  technical  training  institution (s) 
selected  to  address  this  problem. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  project  is  to 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  subprofessional 
personnel  which  is  a  problem  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  accelerating  the  rate  of  Egypt’s 
industrial  development. 


(b)  Total  estimated  cost  of  proj¬ 

ect:  U.S.  dollars  plus  equiva¬ 
lent  U.S.  dollars _ $3,  485,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ $1,230,000 

U.S.-owned  local  currency  (in 

equivalent  U.S.  dollars) _  $675,  000 

(d)  Local  Government  contribu¬ 
tion — 

(i)  From  country  budget  (in 

equivalent  U.S.  dollars) _ $1,  580,  000 

(ii)  From  counterpart  funds 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _ _ 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost _  54.  7 


(f)  Estimated  completion:  Fiscal  year 
1967. 

263-27-250 — Iron  and  steel  industry  develop¬ 
ment 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
the  project: 

An  iron  and  steel  plant  of  225,000  tons  an¬ 
nual  capacity  has  been  erected  at  Helwan 
to  utilize  the  iron  ore  deposits  at  Aswan. 

In  1960  the  U.S.  AID  was  requested  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  industry  as  pro¬ 
duction  was  far  short  of  rated  capacity  and 
quality  was  defective. 

Following  its  usual  custom,  U.S.  AID  pro¬ 
cured  the  services  of  two  short-term,  highly 
specialized  consultants  to  advise  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  and  to  ascer¬ 


tain  what,  if  anything,  could  be  done  to  as¬ 
sist.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  con¬ 
sultants  suggested  improvement  of  market¬ 
ing  methods,  many  improvements  in  qual¬ 
ity  control  and  related  items.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  decided 
that  its  interests  was  in  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  per  se  and  not  in  other  activities.  U.S. 
AID  then  decided  that  any  further  activities 
in  this  area  would  not  be  feasible. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S.  dollars 


plus  equivalent  U.S.  dollars _ $9,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ $8,  000 


U.S.-owned  local  currency  (in 

equivalent  U.S.  dollars)- _ _ 

(d)  Local  government  contribution — 

(i)  From  country  budget  (in 

equivalent  U.S.  dollars)  _ _ 

(ii)  From  counterpart  funds 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars _ $1,  000 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to  to¬ 

tal  cost- _  88.  9 

(f)  Percent  terminated:  Fiscal  year  1960. 

263-J66-AG — Engineering  education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Assiout 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project: 

Assiout  University  is  the  youngest  and 
most  modern  university  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  It  was  opened  in  1957  and  grad¬ 
uated  its  first  class  in  1961.  Organized  on 
departmental  lines,  the  university  is  more 
comparable  to  an  American  institution  of 
higher  learning  than  any  other  non-Amer¬ 
ican  sponsored  university  in  the  Arab  world. 
The  university  is  currently  very  short  of  staff. 
Many  members  of  the  faculty  are  drawn  from 
other  universities  in  Egypt  and  commute  to 
Assiout  for  1  or  2  days  per  week.  Eighty- 
seven  members  of  the  engineering  staff  alone 
are  commuters. 

The  University  has  approached  the  U.S. 
AID  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  its 
department  of  engineering  with  emphasis 
on  mechanical,  electrical  and  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  departments.  This  mission  has  re¬ 
quested  the  services  of  a  survey  team  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  university  and  its 
needs  for  faculty  and  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 
dollars  plus  equivalent 


U.S.  dollars _ $9,958,000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ $2,250,000 


U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _ _ 

(d)  Local  government  contribu¬ 

tion — 

(i)  From  country  budget 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars) _ $7,708,000 

(ii)  From  counterpart 
funds  ( in  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars) _ 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost _  22.  6 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal  year 
1967. 

263-W-69-AG — Special  participant  program 
(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project: 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  improve 
the  technical  abilities  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Government  officers  in  areas  related 
to  economic  development  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

This  project  originated  in  fiscal  year  1960 
when  AID  sponsored  98  participants,  USIS 
sponsored  40  participants  and  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Middle  East  sponsored  50  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  AID-sponsored  participants 
were  selected  from  a  variety  of  fields  includ¬ 
ing  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  chemistry, 
and  nuclear  engineering. 

Some  of  the  AID-sponsored  participants 


have  already  completed  their  training  and 
a  number  of  the  participants  presently  re¬ 
ceiving  training  in  the  United  States  will 
complete  their  program  this  year.  As  of 
September  30,  4i  participants  were  still  in 
the  United  States  receiving  training  under 
this  program. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  has  assured  that  each  returning  par¬ 
ticipant  will  be  employed  by  the  Ministry 
which  can  best  utilize  his  training. 

This  project  has  been  closely  coordinated 
with  USIS  and  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Middle  East. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 
dollars  plus  equivalent 


U.S.  dollars _ $1,231,000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollars  funds _ $1, 176,  000 


U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol- 
dars) - - 

(d)  Local  Government  contribu¬ 

tion — 

(i)  From  country  budget 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _  $19, 000 

(ii)  From  countrepart 
funds  (in  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars) _  $36,000 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost _ 95.5  percent 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal  year 
1963. 

263-W-78-AH— Population  census 
(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project: 

The  United  Arab  Republic  Department  of 
Statistics  and  USAID/United  Arab  Republic 
cooperated  in  a  population  census  project. 
Under  this  project,  the  USAID  provided 
funds  for  the  rental  of  statistical  equipment 
and  the  purchase  of  necessary  cards  and 
paper  for  the  machines.  Prior  to  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  agreement  obligating  funds 
for  this  project,  the  USAID  provided  the 
services  of  a  short-term  consultant  to  assist 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Department  of 
Statistics  in  planning  for  the  use  of  the 
machines  and  equipment  (“A  Report  on  the 
1960  Population  Census  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,”  by  Lawrence  A.  Marzetti)  and, 
under  the  fiscal  year  1959  program,  the 
USAID  provided  training  in  the  United 
States  for  six  United  Arab  Republic  statisti¬ 
cians  in  census  operations  and  population 
analysis.  The  participants  completed  their 
training  and  returned  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  participate  in  the  preparation 
of  the  data  collected  during  1960  prior  to 
actual  machine  punching  and  tabulation. 

The  first  census  was  carried  out  in  the 
Egyptian  region  in  1882  and  the  second  was 
in  1887.  Thereafter,  it  was  carried  out 
every  10  years  up  until  1957.  The  eighth 
census  was  to  be  carried  out  in  1957  but 
was  delayed  until  1960.  One  important  de¬ 
fect  in  past  censuses  was  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  collected  was  seldom  published  before 
the  lapse  of  about  5  years,  a  fact  which  de¬ 
feated  the  purpose  of  such  an  operation. 
For  this  reason  it  was  hoped  that  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  concerning  the  1960  census 
would  be  published  1  year  after  its  collec¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  training  in  the  use  of  the 
most  up-to-date  electronic  equipment  and 
the  subsequent  rental  of  such  equipment 
was  needed  for  processing  the  information 
obtained  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  population  census  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic  was  carried  out  in  1960,  and  the 
project  was  completed  in  March  1962. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars  plus  equivalent  U.S.  dollars.  $366,  000 

( c )  U.S .  contribution : 

U.S.  dollar  funds _ $239,  000 

U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(in  equivanlent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars) - - - - 
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(d)  Local  Government  contribution — 
(i)  From  country  budget  (in 


equivalent  U.S.  dollars)  —  $122,  000 
(ii)  From  counterpart  funds 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  -  $5, 000 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost -  68.  8 


(f)  Project  completed  fiscal  year  1962. 

263-98-260 — Atomic  energy  training 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project: 

The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  through  the  Egyptian  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  established  a  reactor  and 
nuclear  center  at  Inshass  Village,  which  is 
about  40  miles  from  Cairo,  where  a  light 
water  reactor  has  been  built.  A  nuclear 
physics  laboratory  comprising  a  Van  De  Graff 
two-man  unit  and  an  isotope  production 
plant  was  planned  to  be  constructed  at  In¬ 
shass.  This  nuclear  reactor  project  and  iso¬ 
tope  center  was  planned  to  employ  around 
250  to  350  technicians  and  other  personnel. 
During  fiscal  year  1961  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vided  training  for  one  participant  under  this 
project. 

The  present  light  water  reactor  at  the 
nuclear  center  at  Inshass  is  only  an  experi¬ 
mental  type  for  further  development  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  different  kinds  of  reac¬ 
tors  such  as  heavy  water  and  power  reac¬ 
tors  might  be  developed  in  the  future. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars  plus  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 


lars _  $32, 000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution : 

U.S.  dollars  funds _ _ _ $24,  000 


U.S. -owned  local  currency  (in 

equivalent  U.S.  dollars) _ _ 

(d)  Local  government  contribution: 

(i)  From  country  budget  (in 

equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _  $6, 000 

(ii)  From  counterpart  funds 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _  $2, 000 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost _  75 

(f)  Project  terminated  fiscal  year  1961. 
263-R-79-AA — National  economic  planning 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project: 

Under  this  project  high-level  technical  as¬ 
sistance  in  national  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  provided  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Institute  of  National  Planning  and  other 
governmental  departments  concerned  with 
national  planning.  The  institute  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1960  as  an  independent  public 
agency  attached  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  institute  among  other  things 
encourages  national  planning  research  and 
studies  related  to  the  formulation  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  national  development  plan;  and 
conducts,  supervises,  and  direct  studies,  and 
research  in  fields  of  planning,  economy,  sta¬ 
tistics,  technology,  and  social  services.  The 
program  of  assistance  developed  with  the  in¬ 
stitute  encompasses  exploration  of  tech¬ 
niques  of  national  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment  from  a  technical,  theoretical,  and 
philosophical  viewpoints. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 

dollars  plus  equivalent  U.S. 

dollars - $2,  153,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds___ _  $758,  000 

U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars) _ _ _ 

(d)  Local  Government  contribu¬ 

tion — 

(i)  From  country  budget 

(in  equivalent  U.S. 
dollars) - $1,314,000 

(ii)  From  counterpart 

funds  (in  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars) _  $81,000 


(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost _  35.  2 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal  year 
1966. 

263-Z-99AA — Technical  support 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project: 

This  project  supports  technician  costs, 
commodities,  rents,  utilities,  vehicles,  local 
travel,  house  furnishings  not  chargeable  to 
a  single  project  or  field  of  activity. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 

dollars  plus  equivalent 

U.S.  dollars _ 1  $2,  482,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds _  1,  878,  000 

U.S.-owned  local  currency 
( in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _  _ 

(d)  Local  Government  contri¬ 

bution — 

(i)  From  country  budget 

(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars)  _  _ 

(ii)  From  counterpart 
funds  (in  equivalent 


U.S.  dollars) _  404,000 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost _  75.  7 


1  Cost  through  fiscal  year  1962  (estimate) 
only-future  years  costs  are  not  determina¬ 
ble  due  to  unpredictable  changes  in  projects 
and  cost  elements. 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Unknown. 

LOANS 

(a)  Loan  Agency:  DLF  (No.  115). 

Project:  Edfina  Canning  and  Freezing 

Plant. 

Borrower:  Edfina  Canning  and  Freezing 
Plant. 

Borrower:  Edfina  Pour  L’Exporation  et  La 
Fabrication  des  produits  Agricoles  (SAE) . 

Amount:  $200,000. 

Date:  October  7,  1960. 

Terms:  5%  percent  interest;  repayable 
over  10-year  period  in  Egyptian  currency. 

Purpose  of  loan:  To  assist  the  borrower 
in  carrying  out  a  project  of  expansion  and 
diversification  of  their  canning  and  freezing 
facilities. 

(b)  1  Loan  agency:  DLF  (No.  116). 

Project:  Bagasse  mill. 

Borrower:  A1  Nasr  Co.  for  bagasse  pulp 
industries. 

Amount:  $6.7  million. 

Date:  November  1,  1960  and  November  22, 
I960.1 

Terms:  5%  percent;  repayable  within  13 
years  in  Egyptian  currency. 

Purpose  of  loan:  To  establish  a  bagasse 
pulpmill  in  conjunction  with  the  Edfu  sugar 
mill  to  process  pulp  from  sugarcane  bagasse, 
which  is  then  used  in  the  production  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  products. 

Comments:  Project  underwritten  initially 
by  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Stock  to  be  offered  for  general  public. 

(c)  Loan  agency:  DLF  (No.  123). 

Project:  Industrial  Bank. 

Borrower:  Industrial  Bank,  SAE,  Cairo, 

Egypt,  United  Arab  Republic. 

Amount:  $7  million. 

Date:  August  31,  1960. 

Terms:  5  percent  interest;  repayable  over 
10-period  in  Egyptian  currency. 

Purpose  of  loan :  To  assist  the  borrower 
in  carrying  out  a  program  of  making  inter¬ 
mediate  and  long-term  loans  for  develop¬ 
ment  projects  to  private  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  Egyptian  region  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  falling  in  industrial  cate¬ 
gories  acceptable  to  DLF. 

Comment:  Loan  guaranteed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

(d)  Loan  agency:  DLF  (No.  142). 

Project:  Telecommunications  scatter  sys¬ 
tem. 


1  Signed  in  United  Arab  Republic,  Nov.  1; 
in  Washington,  Nov.  22. 


Borrower :  Telecommunications  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Amount:  $1.3  million. 

Date:  January  19,  1961. 

Terms:  3 y2  percent  interest;  repayable 
over  15-year  period  in  Egyptian  currency. 

Purpose  of  loan:  To  assist  the  borrower 
in  carrying  out  a  project  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  24-channel  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  tropospheric  scatter  system  link  from 
Damietta  in  the  Egyptian  region  to  Sa- 
roukhia  in  the  Syrian  region  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  a  line-of-eight  ultrahigh 
frequency  link  from  the  scatter  terminal  at 
Saroukhia  to  Damascus  and  a  line-of-eight 
ultrahigh  frequency  link  from  Damietta  to 
Mansoura,  and  related  facilities. 

Comments :  Loan  to  be  guaranteed  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Im¬ 
plementation  of  this  loan  has  ben  suspended 
since  the  withdrawal  of  Syria  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

(e)  Loan  Agency:  IBRO. 

Project:  Suez  Canal  Improvement. 

Borrower:  Suez  Canal  Authority. 

Amount:  $56.5  million. 

Date:  December  22,  1959. 

Terms:  6  percent  interest;  repayable  over 
12  year  period  beginning  March  15,  1962  with 
final  payment  September  15,  1974  in  US$. 

Purpose  of  Loan:  To  deepen  Port  Said;  en¬ 
large  entrance  to  canal;  deepen  and  widen 
the  canal  by  removing  100  million  cubic 
meters  of  sand;  build  quays  and  other  port 
handling  facilities;  purchase  tugs,  dredges 
and  other  equipment. 

Comment:  Guaranteed  by  Government  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

(f)  Loan  Agency:  ICA. 

Project:  Railway  Improvement. 

Borrower:  Egyptian  State  Railways.1 

Amount:  $7.5  million: 

Date:  February  7,  1955. 

Terms:  4  percent  interest  if  repaid  in 
Egyptian  pounds,  3  percent  if  repaid  in  U.S.- 
dollars;  repayable  over  period  of  40  years — 
first  interest  payment  September  30,  1958; 
first  principal  payment  March  31,  1959. 

Purpose  of  Loan:  To  purchase  machine 
tools,  railroad  ties,  locomotives,  and  coaches. 

Comments:  Originally  ICA  grant  in  the 
total  amount  of  $15,583,175.04  of  which  $7.5 
million  made  available  on  basis  of  a  U.S.- 
dollar  loan. 

(g)  Loan  Agency:  Ex-Im  Bank. 

Project:  Diesel  Electric  Locomotives. 

Borrower:  Egyptian  State  Railways.2 3 

Amount:  $12  million.4 

Date:  Fiscal  year  1960. 

Terms:  5%  percent  interest. 

Purpose  of  Loan:  To  purchase  16 — 1,000 
horsepower  units;  42 — 1,900  units. 

Comments:  Guaranteed  by  Government 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

(h)  Loan  Agency:  Ex-Im  Bank. 

Project:  Diesel  Electric  Locomotives. 

Borrower:  Egyptian  State  Railways. 

Amount:  $22.5  million.5 

Date:  September  1960. 

Terms:  5 '/2  percent  interest;  delayed  payoff 
system  of  5  percent  first  2  years;  10  percent 
next  3  years;  20  percent  remaining  3  years; 
repayable  over  8-year  period  in  U.S.  dollars, 
commencing  May  1962. 

Purpose  of  Loan:  To  purchase  100  diesel 
locomotives  from  General  Motors. 

Comments:  Guaranteed  by  Government  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Along  with  the 
orders  from  Henschel  of  West  Germany  and 
Hatchi  of  Japan,  the  Egyptian  State  Rail¬ 
ways  probably  will  be  able  to  completely  die- 
selize  mainline  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 
The  majority  of  these  units  have  been  re- 


2  Semiautonomous  government  agency. 

3  Semiautonomous  government  agency. 

4  An  additional  $3,000,000  or  ys  of  the  total 
is  financed  by  General  Motors. 

5  An  additional  $5,000,000  is  financed  by 
General  Motors. 
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ceived  and  It  Is  expected  that  all  deliveries 
will  be  completed  by  1963. 

(i)  Loan  Agency:  Ex-Im  Bank. 

Project:  Nitrogenous  Fertilizer  Plant. 

Borrower:  Societe  Egyptienne  d’Engrais  et 

d’Xndustries  Chimiques,  SAE. 

Amount:  $5  million. 

Date:  September  1958. 

Terms:  5  percent  interest  repayable  over  5- 
year  period  in  10  equal  installments:  repay¬ 
able  in  U.S.  dollars. 

Purpose  of  Loan :  For  expansion  of  am¬ 
monia  plant;  construction  of  sulfur  plant 
and  ammonia  sulfate  plant  and  procurement 
of  necessary  equipment  in  connection  there¬ 
with. 

(j)  Loan  agency:  AID-Loan  No.  18. 

Project:  Grain-handling  facilities. 

Borrower:  General  Organization  for  Stor¬ 
age  Affairs  (agency  of  United  Arab  Republic 
Government) . 

Amount:  $17  million. 

Date:  April  26,  1962. 

Terms:  Currency  of  repayment — U.S.  dol- 

la Interest  rate:  Three -fourths  of  1  percent 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  first  pay¬ 
ment  due  no  later  than  6  months  after  the 
first  disbursement. 

Amortization:  Grace  period  10  years. 
Loan  payable  in  equal  semiannual  install¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  30  years. 

Purpose  of  loan:  To  finance  purchase  and 
Installment  of  a  system  of  grain  storage  and 
distribution  facilities  planned  to  serve  all  of 
Egypt. 

Comment:  To  finance  the  local  currency 
costs  of  this  project  the  U.S.  Government 
is  making  a  grant  of  7.52  million  Egyptian 
pounds  from  funds  available  under  Public 
Law  480,  section  104(e) . 

(k)  Loan  agency:  AID-Loan  No.  17. 

Project:  Misrayon  cellophane  plant. 

Borrower:  Societe  Misr  pour  La  Rayonne. 

Amount:  $3  million. 

Dates:  April  26,  1962  (loan  agreement), 
and  June  27,  1962  (amendatory  agreement). 

Terms:  Currency  of  repayment — U.S.  dol¬ 
lars. 

Interest  rate:  Three-fourths  of  1  percent 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  first  pay¬ 
ment  due  no  later  than  6  months  after  the 
first  disbursement. 

Amortization:  Grace  period  of  2(4  years. 
Loan  payable  in  equal  semiannual  install¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  9  years. 

Purpose  of  loan:  Assist  the  borrower  ex¬ 
pand  its  production  of  viscose  slurry  and 
cellophane  at  Kafr-El-Dawar,  Egypt. 

Comment:  The  Government  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  the  guarantor. 

(l)  Loan  Agency :  AID — Loan  No.  17. 

Project:  Economic  Stabilization  Loan. 

Borrower:  Government  of  the  United  Arab 

Republic. 

Amount:  $20  million. 

Date:  June  1,  1962. 

Terms:  Currency  of  repayment — U.S. 

dollars. 

Interest  rate:  2(4  percent  per  annum,  pay¬ 
able  semiannually,  first  payment  due  no 
later  than  6  months  after  the  first  dis¬ 
bursement. 

Amortization:  Grace  period  2(4  years. 
Loan  payable  in  equal  semiannual  install¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  7  years. 

Purchase  of  Loan:  To  provide  the  bor¬ 
rower  with  foreign  exchange  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  importation  into  the  United  Arab 
Republic  of  commodities  in  certain  cate¬ 
gories  as  approved  by  AID. 

(m)  Loan  Agency:  AID. 

Description:  A  portion  of  Egyptian 

pounds,  generated  as  a  result  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  sale  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480,  section  104(e),  are  made 
available  as  “Cooley  Loan”  funds  for  (a) 
loans  to  U.S.  firms  or  their  branches,  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  or  affiliates  for  business  develop¬ 
ment  and  trade  expansion  in  the  United 


Arab  Republic  or  (b)  either  U.S.  firms  or 
firms  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  ex¬ 
panding  markets  for,  and  consumption  Of 
U.S.  agricultural  products  abroad. 

Two  loans  as  described  below  have  been 
negotiated  under  this  arrangement: 

1.  Borrower:  Pfizer,  Egypt,  SAE. 

Guarantor :  Charles  Pfizer  Co.,  Inc.,  United 

States. 

Amount:  E£107,400  (equivalent  to  $242,- 
372). 

Date:  August  17,  1962. 

Terms:  Currency  of  repayment — Egyptian 
pounds. 

Credit  fee:  5(4  percent  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  payable  semiannually,  first 
payment  due  6  months  after  disbursement 
to  the  borrower. 

Amortization:  Grace  period  of  1  year. 
Principal  repayable  in  20  installments  over 
a  period  of  9(4  years. 

Purpose  of  loan:  To  finance  the  local 
currency  cost  of  a  new  pharmaceutical 
manufacturing  plant. 

2.  Borrower:  National  Bottling  Co.  of 
Egypt,  SAE. 


1  Planned. 

Special  note  should  be  made  of  project  No. 
263— A— 15 AE  for  the  construction  of  grain¬ 
handling  facilities.  According  to  the  proj¬ 
ect  description,  the  54  silos  to  be  constructed 


Guarantor:  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  United  States. 

Amount:  E£350,000  (equivalent  to 

$789,854) . 

Date:  January  7,  1961. 

Terms:  Currency  of  repayment — Egyptian 
pounds. 

Credit  fee:  5(4  per  annum  on  disburse¬ 
ments  under  credit  agreement. 

Amortization:  Grace  period  of  1(4  years 
from  date  of  the  loan  agreement.  Principal 
repayable  in  10  approximately  equal  semi¬ 
annual  installments  over  a  4(4  -year  period 
commencing  June  15,  1962. 

Purpose  of  loan:  To  assist  the  borrower  in 
financing  of  local  currency  expenditures  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  in  connection  with 
the  reorganization  and  expansion  of  its  plant 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  repayment 
of  any  outstanding  debts  to  banks  operating 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Comment :  At  the  time  this  loan  was  nego¬ 
tiated  funds  generated  by  Public  Law  No. 
480  were  handled  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  but  have  since  been  placed 
under  auspices  of  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development. 


at  a  cost  of  $66  million  will  have  a  combined 
capacity,  with  associated  facilities,  of  837,000 
metric  tons.  This  should  be  compared  with 
Egypt’s  consumption  of: 


Egypt’s  consumption  of  main  grains  and  quantities  received  from  the  United  States,  1959-62 


[1,000  metric  tons] 


Commodity 

Year 

Total 

consumption 

Quantity 
received 
from  the 
United  States 

1959 

1,801 

50 

1900 

1,612 

62 

1901 

1,730 

103 

1962 

1,982 

390 

1959 

450 

244 

1960 

483 

408 

1961 

402 

401 

1962 

517 

497 

1959 

1,932 

368 

1960 

2, 185 

608 

1961 

2,  122 

496 

1962 

2,681 

825 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census— U.S.  Trade  Data.  Consumption  data  attach^ 
reports  and  Egyptian  food  balance  sheets. 


Public  Law  480.- — Local  currency 


GRANTS 


Fiscal  year 

Amount 

(Egyptian 

pounds) 

Brief  description 

1962 . . . . . 

100, 000 

Funds  provided  for  construction  costs  of  buildings,  access  roads,  and 
power  connections  for  installation  of  air  navigation  equipment  pro¬ 
vided  under  special  assistance. 

Local  construction  cost  of  grain  silo  project  for  which  foreign  exchange 

1963 _ _ 

7,  520,  000 

228,  000 

obtained  under  development  loan  (fiscal  year  1962). 

Additional  funds  required  for  construction  costs  of  buildings,  access 
roads,  and  power  connections  for  installation  of  air  navigation  equip¬ 
ment  provided  under  special  assistance. 

LOANS 

[All  loans  to  date  at  4  percent  for  30  years] 


Fiscal  year 

Amount 

(Egyptian 

pounds) 

Brief  description 

I960 _ 

4, 500, 000 

15, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 

22,  000,  000 

1  30, 000,  000 

1  4, 166,  784 

1  4,  000, 000 

Equivalent  to  total  cost  of  (1)  TV  network  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  (2)  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  assembly  and  manufacturing  plant  in  Egypt  (equip¬ 
ment  supplied  by  U.S.  firm),  and  (3)  TV  receiver  sets  for  assembly. 

Production  (development)  budget  support  for  investment. 

Production  (development)  budget  support  for  investment  under  5-year 
plan. 

Do. 

Unified  budget  support  for  divestment  under  the  5-year  plan. 

Local  costs  of  civil  works  for  Cairo  west  power  station  (dollar  cost  pro¬ 
vided  as  development  loan). 

Local  currency  cost  of  housing  construction  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
(excludes  cost  of  land). 

1961 . . . . 

1962 _ _ _ 

1963  _ 

No.  174- 
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The  grain  facilities  being  built  with  U.S. 
AID  funds  will  permit  Egypt  to  store  more 
than  75  percent  of  its  1962  receipts  of  Public 
Law  480  corn  and  wheat  from  the  United 

States. 

As  a  result  of  our  economic  assistance, 
where  does  Egypt  stand  now  economically? 

As  Arnold  Hottinger  has  written  in  the 
article  before  cited: 

“Definite  accomplishments  are  present  in 
the  not  very  extensive  agrarian  reform,  the 
beginnings  of  industrialization;  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  education  and  of  rural  welfare;  the 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  certain  groups  of 
the  working  classes;  the  abolition  of  privi¬ 
leges  for  the  rich  and  for  foreigners  and  the 
increase  of  the  average  Egyptian’s  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  Opposed  to  these  achievements 
are  the  crippling  of  private  initiative;  the 
emergence  of  a  new  class  of  governing  officers 
and  bureaucrats;  creeping  inflation;  an  in¬ 
flated,  inefficient  civil  service  machinery;  a 
decline  of  educational  standards  in  schools 
and  universities;  the  chronic  misery  of  20 
million  slum  dwellers,  destruction  of  all  the 
beginnings  of  a  parliamentary  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  of  the 
independence  of  judges;  a  police  state  sys¬ 
tem;  a  privileged  and  expensive  professional 
army  and  a  mentality  of  unrealistic  self- 
conceit.” 

Carl  Leiden  in  his  previously  cited  article 
in  the  National  Review,  sums  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“What  Nasser  has  done  is  to  gamble  his 
place  in  history  and  the  future  of  Egypt  on 
the  assumption  that  Titoist  communism — 
call  it  Arab  socialism — will  dissolve  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  extreme  poverty,  and  overgenerous 
birthrate,  and  a  cultural  backwardness.  He 
is  a  man  of  action  *  *  *  and  so  it  is  action 
only  that  counts.  *  *  *  It  has  not  been  an 
intelligent  gamble.  He  has  destroyed  every 
source  of  indigenous  capital  *  *  *  and  has 
created  an  atmosphere  in  which  foreign  capi¬ 
tal  is  well  advised  to  stay  away.  He  has  com¬ 
promised  his  reservoir  of  talent.  *  *  *  The 
tragedy  is  that  there  is  no  turning  back. 
Millions  of  Egyptians  have  lived  like  animals 
for  centuries.  Once  aroused,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  demand  those  things  that  will  pro¬ 
long  the  contemporary  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  chaos.  Until  the  ravages  of  overpop¬ 
ulation  are  met,  literally  nothing  can  be  done 
that  will  solve  the  basic  economic  problems 
of  Egypt.  Nasser’s  socialism  left  to  itself  is 
rather  inexorably  doomed  to  failure.  But  he 
has  made  his  task  much  greater  by  ruthlessly 
extinguishing  what  drives,  energies,  and 
abilities  the  old  Egypt  had.  Neither  he  nor 
his  followers  realize  that  he  has  already 
failed,  as  they  play  out  the  game  that  can 
lead  only  to  disaster.” 

There  is  grave  danger  to  the  free  world  in 
this  situation.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
great  hope  for  agriculture  in  the  completion 
of  the  Aswan  Dam.  However,  most  experts 
agree  that,  because  of  the  great  population 
increase  in  Egypt,  the  completion  of  the 
Aswan  Dam  will  enable  Egypt  only  to  re¬ 
main  even.  It  is  when  this  realization 
strikes  the  people — and  Nasser — that  the 
world  must  guard  against  another  irrespon¬ 
sible  action  such  as  Nasser  took  in  1956. 

The  cost  of  Nasser’s  misadventure  in 
Yemen  with  its  28,000  Egyptian  troops  there 
has  been  estimated  to  cost  him  $500,000  per 
day.  He  has  been  engaged  in  that  misad¬ 
venture  since  September  26,  1962.  It  would 
be  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  his  Yemen 
project  has  cost  him  over  $150  million. 
There  is  no  accurate  estimate  as  to  what 
Nasser’s  missile  adventure  has  cost  him,  al¬ 
though  estimates  place  it  as  high  as  $1  bil¬ 
lion.  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  support  Egypt  to  the  tune  of 
over  $200  million  a  year  while  he  fritters  it 
away  in  an  arms  race  and  in  wars  of  con¬ 
quest. 

On  July  30,  1963,  the  distinguished  senior 


Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  situation  in  Yemen.  At  that  time  he 
said  in  part: 

"Seven  months  have  gone  by.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  not  withdrawn  their  forces.  If 
anything,  they  have  stepped  up  their  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Yemen  against  the  tribesmen, 
against  the  former  government. 

“Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  have  in  substan¬ 
tial  degree  done  exactly  what  they  said  they 
would  do.  They  have  withdrawn  their 
participation  with  the  former  government. 
Egypt  has  failed  in  every  detail  to  keep  its 
agreements  and  understandings,  upon  which 
recognition  was  based. 

“I  have  been  considerably  concerned  about 
this  matter  because  I  had  some  firsthand 
exposure  to  it  late  last  fall  at  the  time  of 
recognition,  in  the  countries  of  Egypt  and 
Saudi  Arabia.” 

“On  July  16  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  I  shall  not  read  the  letter  in 
full,  but  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

“Briefly,  in  the  letter  I  recited  the  events, 
and  I  said  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  carried 
out  their  commitments.  I  said  that,  among 
other  things,  they  had  stepped  up  their  mili¬ 
tary  activities  and  had  increased  their  use  of 
napalm  bombs. 

“I  quote  one  sentence  from  the  letter: 

“  ‘From  all  available  reports  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  Egyptian  forces  have  en¬ 
larged  the  area  of  attack  and  have  used  in¬ 
creasing  patterns  of  aerial  bombardment 
with  napalm  bombs  and  other  weapons  and 
have  on  occasions  used  gas  with  poisonous 
and  lethal  capability.’ 

“These  things  have  been  established.  In 
other  words,  the  situation  is  growing  worse 
rather  than  better. 

“I  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
the  administration  that,  unless  the  situation 
is  corrected  immediately  and  the  Egyptian 
troops  withdrawn  according  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  we  should  seriously  consider  with¬ 
drawing  the  recognition  which  we  granted 
to  that  Government  in  December. 

“I  go  further  and  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  unless  we  do  something 
to  correct  the  operation,  which,  up  to  now, 
has  been  a  mistaken  operation,  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  submitting  a  resolu¬ 
tion  for  consideration  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  state  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
recognition.” 

Egypt’s  aggressive  attitude  continues  to 
keep  the  already  troubled  Middle  East  in  a 
constant  turmoil,  as  witness  his  warlike 
speech  on  August  11,  1963,  reported  by  Jay 
Walz  in  the  New  York  Times  as  follows: 

“NASSER  CHARGES  ISRAEL  IS  THREAT - HE  TELLS 

TROOPS  HOME  FROM  YEMEN  TO  PREPARE  FOR 

ACTION  IN  PALESTINE 

"(By  Jay  Walz) 

“Alexandria,  United  Arab  Republic, 
August  11. — President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
greeted  troops  returning  from  Yemen  today 
as  a  fighting  force  ready  and  able  ‘to  defend 
Arab  nationalist  principles.’ 

“The  United  Arab  Republic’s  President 
said  there  could  be  no  disarmament  in  the 
Middle  East  until  the  rights  of  the 
‘Palestinian  people’  had  been  restored  in 
Israel.  The  armed  forces  must  stand  as  a 
‘national  shield’  against  Israel,  he  declared. 

“  ‘We  must  prepare  ourselves  to  face  Israel 
and  the  imperialists,’- President  Nasser  said. 
‘So  long  as  the  situation  in  Israel  exists,  any 
call  for  disarmament  in  the  Middle  East 
would  be  a  bluff. 

“  'The  entire  Arab  nation  thanks  you  for 
what  you  have  done,’  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  President  told  the  veterans. 


“Signed  test  ban  treaty 

“  ‘We  work  for  peace  and  we  have  signed 
the  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests,’  he  declared, 
‘but  we  cannot  reduce  our  army  as  long  as 
we  are  threatened  by  Israeli  attack. 

“  ‘The  Arab  peoples  feel  safer  because  of 
you.’ 

“Two  transports,  carrying  3,000  soldiers  and 
officers,  were  escorted  into  Alexandria’s  new 
marine  terminal  by  naval  units  and  the 
harbor’s  commercial  and  fishing  craft,  all 
with  whistles  open. 

“The  returning  troops  were  not  the  first 
contingent  to  come  back  from  Yemen,  but 
they  were  the  first  to  be  received  at 
Alexandria  and  the  authorities  took  every 
measure  to  make  it  a  noisy  welcome. 

"In  his  45-minute  address,  President  Nas¬ 
ser  made  only  oblique  references  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  situation  in  Yemen.  He 
congratulated  the  troops  on  ‘bringing  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  revolution  in  Yemen’  but  did 
not  disclose  plans  for  withdrawing  the  armed 
forces  still  there. 

“United  Arab  Republic  forces  numbering 
up  to  28,000  men  have  been  in  Yemen  for 
most  of  the  last  year,  supporting  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  government  of  Abdullah  al-Salal. 
The  United  Nations  is  now  trying  to  disen¬ 
gage  the  United  Arab  Republic  on  one  side 
and  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  other.  The  Saudi 
Arabians  have  been  supplying  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  to  tribesmen  fighting  to  restore 
Imam  Mohamad  al-Badr  to  his  throne. 

"Last  Wednesday  Field  Marshall  Abdul 
Hakim  Amer,  deputy  commander  of  Cairo’s 
armed  forces,  reported,  ‘Military  operations 
in  Yemen  are  over.’ 

“President  Nasser  said  several  times  that 
his  forces  had  fought  in  Yemen  for  all  Arabs. 

“  'Our  responsibility  was  to  the  entire  Arab 
world,  not  just  to  the  artificial  borders  of 
one  country,’  he  declared.  ‘Our  forces  were 
created  to  defend  the  whole  Arab  world. 
When  we  cheer  for  Arab  unity,  we  mean  what 
we  say.  You  have  offered  your  blood  and 
your  lives  to  back  up  our  slogans:  Ours  is  a 
free  nationalist  army  that  wants  to  liberate 
Arabs.’ 

“President  Nasser  rejected  any  suggestion 
that  Egypt  might  join  the  Baath  Party  lead¬ 
ers,  who  now  control  Syria  and  Iraq,  in  Arab 
unity. 

“  ‘We  wanted  unity  with  the  Syrian  and 
Iraqi  people,’  he  said,  ‘not  with  the  Baath 
Party,  which  rules  through  blood  and 
Fascism.’  ” 

Nasser’s^  charges  on  their  face  are  unbe¬ 
lievable  when  the  area  and  population  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  League  are  compared: 


Area  in 
square 
miles 

Population 

Arab  League: 

Algeria _ 

852,600 
172, 000 
37,  500 
4,000 
172, 104 
870, 000 
967, 500 
72,  234 
48,313 

386, 198 
75,000 

10, 200, 000 
6, 590, 000 
1, 690,  000 
1,  626, 000 
11,600,000 
6,  500, 000 
11.928,000 
4.657,000 

3,  783,  000 

26,065,000 

4,  500, 000 

Iraq  ... . . 

Jordan _ _ 

Lebanon _ 

Morocco  _  _  _ 

Saudi  Arabia . . 

Sudan . . 

Syria _ 

Tunisia...  . . 

United  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt) _ 

Yemen _ 

Total,  Arab  League... 
Israel _ _ 

3,  657, 449 
7,993 

89, 139, 000 
2,106,000 

On  August  7,  1963,  Nasser  pledged  $30  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  Inter-African  Bank.  If  the  U.S. 
AID  funds  are  to  be  diverted  by  Nasser  to 
the  Inter-African  Bank,  then  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  United  States  should  make 
the  payment  directly  so  that  the  people  of 
Africa  can  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  should  permit 
Nasser  to  make  political  capital  in  Africa 
with  our  money. 
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“(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  8,  1963] 

“CAIRO  PLEDGES  $30  MILLION  FOR  INTER-AFRICAN 

BANK - WILL  BE  BIGGEST  CONTRIBUTOR  TO 

PROJECT  PLANNED  BY  32  INDEPENDENT  COUN- 

TRIES 

“Special  to  the  New  York  Times 

“Cairo,  August  7. — The  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  committed  itself  today  to  make  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  capitalization  of 
the  projected  African-  Development  Bank. 

“Ahmed  Zendo,  Minister  of  Economy,  said 
the  Government  was  prepared  to  buy  $30 
million  in  shares.  He  said  Algeria  would  be 
the  second  largest  backer  with  an  investment 
of  $24  million. 

“A  total  capitalization  of  $250  million  is 
planned. 

“Mr.  Zendo  made  the  statement  on  his 
return  from  Khartoum,  the  Sudan,  where  32 
independent  African  States  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  yesterday  establishing  the  bank.  Econ¬ 
omy  ministers  met  to  discuss  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  emerging  African 
countries. 

"If  the  agreement  is  earried  out,  the  bank 
will  be  the  first  product  of  Organization  for 
African  Unity  formed  at  the  conference  of 
African  heads  of  State  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  last  May. 

“The  bank  is  designed  to  promote  develop¬ 
ment  by  making  loans  to  individual  coun¬ 
tries  and  guaranteeing  projects  undertaken 
by  regional  groups  of  countries. 

“Mr.  Zendo  said  that  the  conference  had 
unanimously  accepted  an  Egyptian  proposal 
to  set  the  capitalization  at  $250  million  in¬ 
stead  of  the  projected  $200  million  so  that 
countries  becoming  independent  soon  might 
participate.  Shares  valued  at  $10,000  each 
are  to  be  made  available  to  participants. 

“The  aggregate  capital  will  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts — subscribed  capital  and  cap¬ 
ital  to  be  made  available  on  request. 

“Terms  of  the  Khartoum  agreement  stipu¬ 
late  that  5  percent  of  each  member’s  share 
should  be  paid  before  ratification  documents 
are  submitted.  The  remainder  will  be  paid 
in  five  installments  beginning  with  one  of 
35  percent,  followed  by  four  of  15  percent 
each. 

“Mr.  Zendo  spoke  of  the  bank’s  capitaliza¬ 
tion  in  dollar  terms.  It  was  not  made  clear 
immediately  what  local  currencies,  if  any, 
would  be  acceptable. 

“All  independent  African  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  Arab  Republic,  are  hard 
pressed  for  dollars  and  other  convertible 
foreign  currencies  to  finance  their  own  de¬ 
velopment  programs. 

“Mr.  Zendo  said  that  the  bank  would 
elect  a  council  of  governors  when  ratifica¬ 
tion  procedures  are  completed  and  that  the 
governors  would  choose  the  site  of  the  bank’s 
headquarters.” 

IV.  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Findings 

While  professing  to  be  genuinely  devoted 
to  the  economic  development  of  his  country, 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  has  involved  his 
country  in  a  costly  war  in  Yemen  at  a  time 
when  his  own  country  faced  no  threat  at  all 
from  events  taking  place  in  Yemen.  Egypt 
committed  approximately  28,000  troops  to 
that  war  in  Yemen  in  September  1962  at  an 
estimated  annual  cost  of  $150  million.  Our 
AID  program  for  fiscal  year- 1962  was  $224.1 
million.  The  United  States  is  pouring  its 
dollars  into  Egypt  to  help  its  economy  while 
Egypt  is  pouring  it  out  in  foreign  war. 

In  addition,  Egypt  is  spending  untold  mil¬ 
lions  in  preaching,  through  all  possible  prop¬ 
aganda  media,  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Governments  of  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  addition,  Egypt  is  spending  additional 
untold  millions  on  arms,  including  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  missiles,  for  the  publicly 
avowed  purpose  of  waging  an  aggressive  war 
against  Israel,  which  has  made  no  such 
threats  but  which,  because  of  the  Egyptian 


arms  buildup,  has  been  forced  to  divert  much 
needed  resources  from  its  own  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

It  can  rightly  be  said  that  U.S.  dollars 
are  enabling  Egypt  to  wage  war  in  Yemen, 
to  foment  trouble  in  Jordan  and  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  to  arm  to  attack  Israel  just  as  surely 
as  though  they  were  spent  directly  for  that 
purpose. 

In  addition,  U.S.  AID  dollars  are  being 
used  to  build  a  police  state  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  owning  and  operating  everything 
through  nationalization  of  industries  and 
businesses.  U.S.  AID  dollars  are  therefore 
being  used  to  prove  that  such  totally  So¬ 
cialist  type  of  police  state  can  work  eco¬ 
nomically.  (See  ch.  III-J.) 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  U.S.  financial  aid  program 
to  Egypt  be  conditioned  upon — 

1.  Egypt’s  prompt  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  United  Nations  settlement  of 
the  Yemen  dispute;  and 

2.  Egypt’s  reversal  of  policy  so  as  to  cease 
production  of  missiles,  warplanes,  subma¬ 
rines,  and  other  implements  of  war  clearly 
designed  for  aggressive  purposes. 


Exhibit  2 

[Prom  the  Reporter  magazine,  Oct.  24,  1963] 

Our  Yemen  Policy  :  Pursuit  of  a  Mirage 
(By  Philip  Horton) 

On  the  night  of  September  26,  1962,  a 
palace  coup  took  place  in  the  remote  city 
of  Sana,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ye¬ 
men.  The  royal  Government  of  Iman  al- 
Badr  was  ousted  in  favor  of  a  junta  headed 
by  Brigadier  Abdullah  Sallal,  former  chief 
of  the  palace  guard.  With  the  immediate 
arrival  in  Yemen  of  Egyptian  troops  and 
Soviet-provided  equipment,  the  implications 
were  clear  enough  to  most  of  our  friends 
and  allies  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Iranian 
view,  for  instance,  conveyed  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  as  early  as  October  9,  was  that 
President  Nasser’s  ultimate  objective  was  to 
gain  control  of  Saudi  oil  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  independence  of  the  United  States 
and  be  free  to  collaborate  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Yet  on  December  19,  after  2 y2  months  of 
hesitation  and  uncertainty,  Washington 
recognized  the  Nasserite  republican  govern¬ 
ment.  Since  then,  what  had  seemingly 
begun  as  a  peripheral  civil  war  has  become 
a  war  by  proxy  between  Egypt  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  in  turn  has  threatened  the 
security  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the 
West’s  strategic  lifelines  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  brought  Soviet  combat  missions  into 
play  against  our  major  Arab  ally  in  the  area, 
and,  finally,  raised  serious  doubts  about  the 
good  faith  of  our  Government. 

In  recent  months  sharp  and  angry  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  failure  of  our  policy  have 
been  raised  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  but  the 
answers  supplied  by  administration  officials 
were  more  notable  for  muddled  rationaliza¬ 
tion  than  for  clear  and  persuasive  reason¬ 
ing.  One  Congressman  who  had  tried  to  get 
some  light  on  our  Yemen  policy  in  the 
course  of  the  House  hearings  on  foreign  aid 
aid,  “I  have  never  heard  so  much  double 
talk  in  all  my  life.” 

The  simple  fact  is  that  doubletalk  has  been 
the  order  of  the  day  in  Washington  ever  since 
the  State  Department  recognized  Sallal’s  re¬ 
publican  regime.  Why,  then,  was  recogni¬ 
tion  granted  when  it  was,  and  over  the  strong 
opposition  of  almost  every  U.S.  ally  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe?  Why  did  the  State 
Department  feel  that  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  support  Nasser’s  Pan- 
Arab  imperialism,  particularly  since  this 
aspect  of  Nasser’s  policy  has  always  been 
sedulously  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union? 
Why — and  this  is  the  question  most  often 
asked  by  critics  of  our  Yemen  policy  both 
within  and  without  the  administration — did 
the  administration  feel  that  it  had  to  make 
a  decision  to  recognize  instead  of  watching 
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and  waiting  to  see  just  which  way  the 
struggle  in  Yemen  was  going? 

Among  the  first  answers  given  was  that,  of 
course,  it  was  the  fault  of  Chester  Bowles. 
This  accusation  was  given  wide  circulation, 
and  a  number  of  papers  carried  a  report 
blaming  Bowles  (who  was  charged  with  simi¬ 
lar  mistakes  in  other  appointments)  for  hav¬ 
ing  named  John  Badeau,  an  eminent  sup¬ 
porter  of  Nasser’s  Pan-Arabism,  as  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Cairo. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  Ambas¬ 
sador  Badeau’s  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
Nasser  and  Arab  nationalism.  As  former 
president  of  the  American  University  in  Cairo 
and  later  of  the  Near  East  Foundation,  he 
had  developed  a  deep  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  Egypt’s  betterment.  “Egypt,”  he  wrote  in 
1959  in  his  introduction  to  Nasser’s  “The 
Philosophy  of  the  Revolution,”  “has  rapidly 
emerged  as  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
Arab  world,  and  its  revolution  has  spilled  over 
the  Nile  Valley  to  become  the  ‘wave  of  the 
future’  in  adjacent  lands.”  Within  a  few 
days  after  the  Yemen  coup  and  before  Wash¬ 
ington  had  even  had  a  chance  to  sort  out 
just  what  was  happening,  Ambassador 
Badeau  received  the  foreign  minister  of  the 
new  revolutionary  government,  Mohsin  al- 
Aini,  in  Cairo.  Thereafter,  he  continued  to 
argue  vigorously  for  recognition  of  the  new 
regime,  backed  up  throughout  by  the  reports 
of  Robert  W.  Stookey,  the  U.S.  charge  d’af¬ 
faires  in  Yemen. 

In  Washington,  apart  from  the  general 
support  of  the  National  Estimates  Board  of 
CIA  and  the  Policy  Planning  Council  at  the 
State  Department,  the  Yemen  policy  was 
thought  to  be  largely  the  handiwork  of  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Strong,  then  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  Affairs  under  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Phillips  Talbot,  and  of  Robert 
Komer,  a  New  Frontiersman  of  CIA  back¬ 
ground  who  handles  Middle  East  problems 
on  Presidential  Assistant  McGeorge  Bundy’s 
staff.  In  recent  months,  however,  a  kind  of 
reverse  competition  has  set  in,  with  every¬ 
one  remotely  involved  struggling  for  a  lower 
place  on  the  totem  pole  of  responsibility. 
As  Bundy  put  it,  with  a  smile,  to  an  inquir¬ 
ing  critic:  “When  the  news  from  the  Yemen 
is  good,  it’s  Komer’s  war;  when  it’s  bad,  it’s 
Talbot’s.”  From  now  on,  however — war, 
peace,  or  stalemate — the  troubles  in  Yemen 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  U.N.;  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  before  with  Washington  policies  that 
have  misfired,  the  U.N.  was  persuaded  to 
pick  up  the  pieces. 

BREAKING  WITH  BRITAIN 

Most  critics  of  the  Yemen  policy  inside  or 
outside  the  administration  are  convinced 
that  the  most  basic  mistake  was  the  under¬ 
lying  assumption  that  the  republican  coup 
represented  a  revolution  against  “the  no¬ 
toriously  despotic”  rule  of  the  Imams  and  a 
“yearning  for  Arab  unity”  and  social  reform. 
This  in  turn  led  the  policymakers  to  over¬ 
look  or  at  least  badly  underrate  the  most 
important  single  fact  about  Yemen — its  phy¬ 
sical  location. 

The  map  tells  much  of  the  story.  Sit¬ 
uated  near  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  Yemen  to  the  north  and 
east  borders  on  the  great  desert  reaches  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  To  the  south  it  faces  on  the 
South  Arab  Federation  and  the  Aden  Protec¬ 
torate,  both  British-controlled,  as  well  as 
Aden  Colony,  which,  next  to  Singapore,  is 
now  the  most  important  outpost  of  British 
power,  sheltering  both  the  world’s  greatest 
bunkering  port  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  Middle  East  Command.  Yemen,  in 
short,  is  a  natural  back  door  to  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  itself  a  prize  of  incalculable  value, 
which  since  1945  has  produced  for  the  West 
1,000  billion  barrels  of  oil,  contributed  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  revenue  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  last  year  alone,  and  pro¬ 
vides,  via  the  Dhahran  and  Aden  bases,  in¬ 
dispensable  defense  links  by  air  and  sea  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  southeast  Asia. 
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To  define  the  peninsula’s  strategic  and 
economic  value  to  the  West  is  a  fortiori  to 
describe  Nasser’s  ambition  to  take  it  over, 
not  to  mention  Moscow’s  desire  to  help  him 
do  so.  What  makes  Yemen  a  logical  starting 
point  for  Nasser  is  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  peninsula  it  is  the  only  one 
not  under  some  form  of  British  or  United 
States  protection.  Since  the  Second  World 
War,  in  fact,  Anglo-American  hegemony  has 
sealed  the  peninsula  off  from  the  disorders 
that  have  beset  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East 
and  provided  the  one  element  of  relative  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  area.  One  would  think  it  would 
be  a  cardinal  objective  of  U.S.  policy  to  keep 
it  that  way.  "You  will  see,”  said  one  Middle 
East  diplomat;  "by  parting  ways  with  the 
British  over  your  Yemen  policy  and  backing 
Nasser’s  adventure  there,  you  have  pried  the 
lid  off  Pandora’s  box.  The  big  question  now 
is — will  you  ever  be  able  to  clamp  it  back  on 
again?” 

The  British,  remembering  Nasser’s  fre¬ 
quent  promises  to  drive  "the  forces  of  reac¬ 
tion  and  imperialism”  out  of  the  peninsula, 
stuck  to  their  decision  to  withhold  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Yemeni  republicans,  despite  re¬ 
portedly  heavy  pressure  from  Washington. 
Most  of  the  Middle  Eastern  governments, 
fearful  of  any  new  Nasserite  aggression,  were 
also  deeply  troubled  by  the  appearance  in 
Yemen  of  Soviet  combat  personnel  early  last 
October  and  by  evidence  of  close  coordina¬ 
tion  between  Moscow  and  Cairo  in  the 
stepped-up  delivery  of  TU-16  bombers,  which 
were  immediately  pressed  into  service  in  the 
fighting.  The  strongest  opposition,  however, 
came  naturally  enough  from  Saudi  Arabia’s 
Prince  Faisal,  who  had  been  summoned  home 
from  New  York  where  as  Foreign  Minister 
he  headed  the  Saudi  U.N.  delegation,  to  take 
over  the  reins  of  government  in  Riyadh.  In 
a  series  of  meetings  in  Washington  in  the 
first  weeks  of  October,  including  a  private 
lunch  with  the  President,  Faisal  agreed  to 
initiate  badly  needed  reforms  in  his  own 
country.  In  return,  he  warned  his  listeners 
against  the  great  dangers  of  Nasser’s  military 
adventures  in  Yemen  and  urged  them  to 
persuade  Nasser  to  cease  his  aggressions 
against  Saudi  Arabia. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  and  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  Faisal  was  dismayed 
to  learn  from  an  old  American  friend  that 
the  State  Department  had  the  impression 
from  these  talks  that  Faisal  had  agreed  to 
seek  a  entente  with  Nasser  in  the  interest 
of  securing  the  safety  of  his  country  and 
his  regime.  This,  he  said,  was  impossible; 
"It  would  be  like  giving  someone  a  sleeping 
pill  when  a  murderer  was  after  his  life.” 
Furthermore,  he  could  not  consider  cutting 
off  support  of  the  Yemeni  royalists,  who  were 
the  legitimate  government  in  Yemen  and 
with  whom  he  had  treaty  ties. 

The  policymakers  stuck  stubbornly  to 
their  course.  Their  line  of  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  at  times  to  suggest  that  they 
were  taking  their  cue  from  Nasser  himself, 
who  in  the  January  1955  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs  had  written;  "There  would  not  be 
any  Communist  infiltration  in  any  part  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa  if  the  United 
States  could  develop  a  courageous  policy— 
and  the  only  morally  correct  one — of  sup¬ 
porting  those  who  are  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  foreign  domination  and  exploitation.” 

These  ideas  had  won  Nasser  a  limited 
hearing  in  the  early  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
arrival  of  the  New  Frontier  that  he  had  a 
real  chance  to  sell  his  “philosophy”  to 
Washington.  According  to  reliable  diplo¬ 
matic  sources  in  the  capital,  Nasser’s  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Washington,  Mostafa  Kamel,  on 
one  of  his  first  visits  to  the  White  House 
suggested  to  President  Kennedy  that  Nasser 
would  greatly  welcome  a  direct  exchange 
of  views,  an  initiative  that  led  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  personal  correspondence  between  the 
two  leaders.  The  first  exchange  took  place 


in  the  early  spring  of  1961,  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  undertook,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
heads  of  all  the  Middle  East  governments, 
to  convey  the  substance  of  the  policies  he 
intended  to  pursue  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Though  couched  in  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  the  import’  of  these  letters  seemed 
fairly  clear  to  those  on  the  receiving  end: 
U.S.  support  for  broad  social  reform,  for 
movements  toward  Arab  unity,  and  for  the 
untrammeled  independence  of  the  Arab  na¬ 
tions.  As  one  senior  Arab  diplomat  recently 
put  it,  perhaps  with  the  benefit  of  hind¬ 
sight,  “The  heart  of  Washington’s  Middle 
East  policy  to  us  seemed  to  be  that  in  re¬ 
turn  for  recognizing  the  absolute  U.S.  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  security  of  Israel,  Nasser 
was  given  more  or  less  a  free  hand  to  pursue 
his  ambitions  in  the  Arab  world.” 

Thereafter  President  Kennedy  continued  to 
take  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  area  and,  after  last  September, 
in  the  Yemen  war  in  particular,  which 
clearly  threatened  to  expose  his  Middle  East 
policy  to  an  embarrassing  test.  Toward  the 
end  of  November,  after  the  Egyptians  had 
already  indicated  an  interest  in  reaching 
some  kind  of  settlement  in  Yemen  that 
would  secure  their  interests,  the  President 
dispatched  personal  messages  to  the  leaders 
involved — Prince  Faisal,  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  Nasser,  and  Sallal.  The  texts  of  the 
messages  were  never  released,  but,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  they  “proposed  as  a 
first  step  that  Egyptian  troops  withdraw 
from  the  republican  side  in  Yemen  and  that 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  halt  material  sup¬ 
port  of  the  royalist  cause.”  The  implication 
was  that  U.S.  recognition  of  the  republican 
regime  would  then  be  in  order. 

RECOGNIZING  THE  PUPPET 

By  mid-December  the  State  Department 
had  two  further  reasons  to  rush  through 
recognition  of  the  new  Yemeni  government. 
One  was  to  secure  and  increase  the  Ameri¬ 
can  presence  in  the  country  in  order  to 
counter  the  growing  number  of  Soviet  per¬ 
sonnel,  many  of  whom  were  already  serving 
as  crew  members  in  the  Egyptian  bombing 
raids  against  Saudi  and  royalist  bases.  The 
other  consideration,  more  important  by  far, 
was  the  mounting  evidence  that  the  war  in 
Yemen  was  not  going  well  for  Nasser.  A  long 
dispatch  in  the  London  Times  of  December 
21,  for  instance,  written  by  a  British  M.P. 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  fortnight  in 
Yemen,  noted  a  “universal  hatred  of  the 
Egyptians”  and  concluded  that  without 
Egyptian  aid,  “Sallal  would  not  survive  more 
than  a  few  days  against  the  forces  of  the 
Imam.” 

The  fear  in  Washington  was  that  further 
progress  by  the  royalists  would  bring  a  still 
heavier  build-up  of  Egyption  forces  in  Ye¬ 
men,  with  the  possibility  that  if  things  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  badly,  Nasser  might,  in  a  desper¬ 
ate  effort  to  save  face,  plunge  into  an  all-out 
war  against  Saudi  Arabia  and  thus  present 
the  White  House  with  a  painful  dilemma; 
To  turn  against  Nasser  or  to  betray  our 
commitments  to  the  Saudis.  The  solution 
put  forward  by  Washington,  as  foreshadowed 
by  the  President’s  November  letters,  was  U.S. 
mediation  or,  more  accurately,  a  swap:  U.S. 
recognition  of  Nasser’s  puppet  regime  in  re¬ 
turn  not  for  an  accomplished  and  verified 
withdrawal  of  Egyptian  forces  from  Yemen, 
as  Prince  Faisal  finally  urged,  but  simply 
for  Nasser’s  promise  to  withdraw  under  con¬ 
ditions  he  has  been  amending  and  reinter¬ 
preting  ever  since.  This  left  the  State  De¬ 
partment  with  the  sticky  task  of  proving 
that  the  Sallal  government  qualified  for 
recognition. 

The  internationally  accepted  criteria  that 
had  to  be  met  before  recognition  could  be 
granted  to  the  new  republican  government 
were  that  it  be  in  effective  control  of  the 
country  and  the  machinery  of  state;  that 
it  have  the  general  support  of  the  people; 
and  that  it  demonstrate  its  willingness  to 


honor  its  international  obligations- — most 
particularly  to  live  at  peace  with  its 
neighbors. 

By  mid-December,  on  the  eve  of  recog¬ 
nition,  there  was  ample  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  republican  government  could  meet 
any  of  these  criteria.  Most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  new  government  had  come  out  of  the 
free  Yemen  group  that  Nasser  has  supported 
in  Cairo  in  recent  years.  One  of  the  first  to 
arrive,  the  very  day  after  the  coup,  was 
Abdul  Rahman  al-Baidani,  who  on  becom¬ 
ing  vice  president  broadcast  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  tribal  leaders  that  if  Sallal  could 
be  called  the  Naguib  of  the  revolution,  he 
himself,  in  effect,  was  its  Nasser.  Baidani, 
who  was  born  in  Cairo  of  an  Egyptian  mother 
and  an  Indian  father  and  who  has  at  various 
periods  held  both  Egyptian  and  Yemeni  citi¬ 
zenship,  played  his  role  to  the  hilt.  Apart 
from  persuading  Sallal  to  reinfqrce  key 
Yemeni  garrisons  with  Egyptian  forces  in 
greatly  superior  numbers,  he  also  succeeded 
in  purging  from  the  new  cabinet  the  three 
or  four  officers  known  to  be  nationalists, 
including  the  defense  minister,  Mahmoud 
el-Jaifi,  who  was  sent  off  to  Cairo  as  am¬ 
bassador.  With  Baidani  running  short  of 
further  targets,  Sallal  soon  found  it  prudent 
to  get  rid  of  him,  and  in  January  1963  he  re¬ 
lieved  him  of  his  portfolios  and  sent  him 
packing  back  to  Cairo  under  military  escort. 
By  late  summer  Baidani  showed  up  in  Aden, 
where  he  seemed  to  be  playing  a  different 
kind  of  game  which  led  the  Sallal  govern¬ 
ment  to  revoke  his  Yemeni  citizenship  on 
August  29  and  denounce  him  as  “an  imperial¬ 
ist  stooge  *  *  *  an  impostor  *  *  *  and  a 
dangerous  spy.”  By  late  September,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Times,  he  was  back  in 
Cairo,  this  time  in  jail  for  interrogation. 

As  for  effective  control  of  the  country,  the 
size  of  the  Egyptian  force  provided  a  kind  of 
answer.  By  mid-November  these  forces  in 
Yemen  reportedly  numbered  at  least  6,000; 
by  mid-December,  on  the  eve  of  U.S.  recog¬ 
nition,  12,000  to  14,000;  and  by  late  spring — 
and  despite  the  Egyptian  promise  of  with¬ 
drawal  tha't  recognition  was  supposed  to 
secure — reached  a  peak  strength  of  28,000 
men.  Their  Soviet-made  armament  was  im¬ 
pressive,  and  included  medium  and  heavy 
tanks,  infantry  carriers,  some  Ilyushin-28 
bombers,  two  squadrons  of  Mig-21’s,  and 
two  squadrons  of  TU-16  medium  bombers. 
Altogether  it  was  the  largest  military  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East  since  Suez  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  testimony  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  was  costing  Nasser  upward  of  $500,000 
a  day. 

Its  sheer  weight  and  size,  in  a  small  and 
sparsely  settled  country,  made  it  look  more 
like  an  army  of  occupation  than  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  force,  especially  since  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  fighting  there  were  no  com¬ 
parable  enemy  forces  in  sight.  According  to 
the  best  military  intelligence  available,  nei¬ 
ther  Jordan  nor  Saudi  Arabia  ever  had  more 
than  a  hundred  or  so  officers  and  advisers 
assigned  to  the  royalists,  while  the  tribes 
under  the  Imam  at  that  time  were  still  scat¬ 
tered  and  badly  organized.  More  significant, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  at  no  time  since  the 
coup  has  the  republican  Yemeni  Army  num¬ 
bered  more  than  3,500  combat  soldiers. 

Early  in  November  the  first  open  attacks  on 
Saudi  territory  were  launched,  culminating 
on  November  5  in  a  14-hour  bombardment 
by  sea  and  air  of  the  Saudi  port  of  Muwas- 
san  on  the  Red  Sea.  From  the  Saudi  capital 
of  Riyadh,  Prince  Faisal,  noting  that  the 
attacking  units  “were  Egyptian  because 
Yemen  has  neither  aircraft  nor  a  navy,”  broke 
off  relations  with  Cairo. 

Washington’s  response  was  the  hasty  dis¬ 
patch  to  Riyadh  of  a  number  of  F-100's  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “good  will”  mission  and  the 
arrival  of  a  U.S.  destroyer  in  the  port  of 
Jiddah.  As  a  reminder  to  Nasser  of  U.S. 
commitments  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  gesture 
fell  short  of  the  mark.  In  a  letter  of  De- 
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cember  18  an  oil  executive,  with  excellent 
sources  of  information  in  the  Middle  East, 
summed  up  the  situation  on  the  eve  of  rec¬ 
ognition  as  follows:  “The  Egyptians  appar¬ 
ently  have  decided  to  accept  phased  with¬ 
drawal  of  some  kind.  Yemen,  however,  has 
refused  to  give  guarantees  to  respect  its  in¬ 
ternational  obligations  to  stop  attacking 
Saudi  Arabia — and  to  stop  threatening  the 
position  of  Aden  Colony  and  the  protec¬ 
torates.  Just  recently  Sallal  has  even  been 
throwing  up  roadblocks  to  the  American  plan 
for  recognition.  He  has  just  made  a  speech 
giving  the  Americans  ‘one’  last  chance’  to 
extend  the  recognition  he  wants  on  his  own 
terms.” 

In  the  same  speech,  Sallal  declared:  “We 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  greater  Arab  Re¬ 
public  which  will  inevitably  be  brought  about 
and  emerge  and  follow  the  Yemeni  revolu¬ 
tion  *  *  *.  We  are  celebrating  the  birth  of 
the  Republic  which  will  sweep  away  his 
[Saud’s]  kingdom  *  *  *  and  furthermore 
annihilate  the  royal  Saudi  famliy.” 

The  speech  was  delivered  on  December  14 
and  broadcast  over  the  Sana  radio.  Five  days 
later  the  State  Department  announced  that 
it  had  recognized  the  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  noting  that  Sallal  had  undertaken  “to 
honor  all  treaties  concluded  by  previous 
Yemeni  governments.”  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  20,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  said  that  “recognition  had  become  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  two  developments  in  the  last 
24  hours.”  The  first  was  the  declaration  by 
the  Sallal  government  that  it  would  honor 
its  international  obligations — which  as  a 
matter  of  record  included  treaties  of  amity 
and  nonaggression  with  the  Aden  Protector¬ 
ate  and  Saudi  governments.  The  second 
was  Nasser’s  last-minute  assurance  that  he 
“would  withdraw  the  12,000  Egyptian  troops 
now  serving  the  republican  cause  in  the 
Yemen.” 

SALLAL  SHOWS  HIS  HAND 

Through  the  winter  months  and  on  into 
the  spring  and  summer,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  continued  to  argue  that  recognition  of 
the  Sallal  regime  had  been  a  sound  decision. 
In  late  July,  in  reply  to  an  angry  letter  from 
Senator  Bottrke  Hickenlooper  charging  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  recognition  policy,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Talbot  declared:  “We  realized  that 
only  by  recognizing  the  regime  could  we  play 
a  useful  role  in  preventing  an  escalation  of 
the  Yemen  conflict  causing  even  more  for¬ 
eign  interference  and  placing  in  serious  jeop¬ 
ardy  major  U.S.  economic  and  security  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula.” 

Almost  the  very  opposite  was  true.  In  the 
months  following  recognition  the  total  Egyp¬ 
tian  forces  in  Yemen  rose  from  16,000  to  an 
estimated  28,000,  while  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
bloc  personnel  increased  from  less  than  100 
just  before  the  coup  (under  the  old  Imam, 
who  died  just  a  few  days  before  the  Sallal 
coup,  their  number  had  reached  a  peak  of 
500  to  600  and  then  declined)  to  something 
upward  of  1,500  by  latest  estimates.  The 
American  presence,  of  such  deep  concern  to 
the  State  Department  as  a  counter  to  grow¬ 
ing  Soviet  influence,  has  remained  less  than 
100  persons. 

The  U.S.  decision  also  sharply  reduced  the 
leverage  Washington  could  have  exercised 
on  Nasser  through  its  aid  program,  which 
provides  a  third  of  Egypt’s  food.  It  elimi¬ 
nated  the  possibility  of  any  official  U.S.  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  royalist  government  to  seek 
a  peaceful  compromise  between  the  two  fac¬ 
tions.  Finally,  on  the  international  scale, 
recognition  was  widely  interpreted  in  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  Arab  and  non-Arab  alike, 
as  a  U.S.  acknowledgment  of  Nasser’s  right 
to  pursue  his  ambitions  and  his  “philosophy 
of  revolution”  by  sending  a  large  expedition¬ 
ary  force  into  a  neighboring  country. 

The  most  embarrassing  evidence  of  just 
how  bad  a  bargain  Washington  had  made 
began  to  appear  in  the  days  immediately 
following  recognition.  On  December  20 


Sallal  gave  an  interview  in  Sana  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Pravda  in  which,  far  from 
expressing  any  gratitude  for  U.S.  recogni¬ 
tion,  he  attacked  Washington  for  supporting 
Saudi  and  Jordanian  attempts  to  put  down 
his  revolution.  “I  advise  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  declared,  “to  demand  an  account 
from  their  leaders  *  *  *  for  their  reckless 
policy,  which  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Western  World  on  every  point.”  On  De¬ 
cember  23,  by  way  of  counterpoint,  Nasser 
delivered  a  speech  at  Port  Said  declaring 
that  his  troops  were  engaged  in  a  “sacred 
battle”  in  Yemen  and  that  “Saud  and  Hus¬ 
sein  will  have  their  Sallals  just  as  the  Imam 
did.”  For  good  measure  he  went  on  to  de¬ 
nounce  Great  Britain  and  promised  to  lib¬ 
erate  Aden  and  the  protectorate.  Then  it 
was  Sallal’s  turn  once  more.  On  December 
27  he  boasted  that  he  now  had  modern 
rockets  which  he  was  prepared  to  use  against 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan.  Addressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  Arab  monarchs,  he  went  on  to 
declare  that  his  regime  was  “building  an 
army  strong  enough  to  liberate  the  entire 
Arabian  Peninsula.” 

These  words  were  quickly  followed  by  ac¬ 
tion.  For  3  days,  beginning  December  30, 
Ilyushin-28  bombers  carried  out  heavy  raids 
into  Saudi  territory  directed  against  Naj- 
ran,  the  major  transit  area  for  Saudi  arms 
and  supplies  for  the  Yemeni  royalist  forces. 
Sharp  protests  from  Riyadh  and  Washing¬ 
ton  had  no  effect,  and  a  week  later,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  7,  Najran  suffered  another  bomber  at¬ 
tack  that  lasted  throughout  the  day. 

This  time  Prince  Faisal  did  not  wait  for 
Washington’s  reaction.  Deeply  angered  not 
only  by  Egypt’s  latest  aggression  but  also 
by  Washington’s  failure  to  take  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  stand,  Faisal  decided  to  release  to  the 
world  the  text  of  President  Kennedy’s  letter 
to  him  of  October  25  assuring  him  of  “full 
U.S.  support  for  the  maintenance  of  Saudi 
Arabia’s  integrity,”  together  with  his  own 
reply.  The  first  broadcast  of  the  letter  went 
out  over  the  Mecca  radio  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  on  January  7.  There  was  little  the 
White  House  could  do  but  follow  suit.  The 
following  day  the  President,  without  re¬ 
ferring  to  Faisal’s  move,  also  made  the  letter 
public.  The  Washington  Post  headlined  its 
report,  “Kennedy  Reveals  Support  of  Faisal.” 

Given  the  timing  of  the  release,  one  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  letter  in  particular  must  have 
made  curious  reading  to  the  Arab  world. 
“I  am  fully  aware,”  wrote  the  President, 
“that  in  order  to  accomplish  your  goals  [of 
modernization  and  reform]  you  must  have 
the  requisite  tranquillity— an  atmosphere  de¬ 
void  of  recriminations  and  instigations  from 
within  or  without.  I  share  your  concern 
at  the  tensions  which  prevail  in  the  area  and 
which  hamper  your  design  to  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  government  and  society  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  I  indicated  to  you  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  United  States  desires  to  be  help¬ 
ful  in  finding  means  of  reducing  these  ten¬ 
sions.” 

With  its  left  hand,  it  seemed,  Washing¬ 
ton  had  committed  Itself  to  defending 
Saudi  Arabia  against  aggression.  With  its 
right  hand  it  had  just  indorsed  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  program  of  conspiracy  clearly 
directed  against  the  stability  and  security 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

Just  one  day  later,  on  January  9,  in  a 
major  speech  at  Aswan,  Nasser  declared, 
“We  had  to  back  the  Yemeni  revolution  from 
the  first  day  and  the  first  moment,”  and 
launched  into  his  usual  threats  against  the 
Saudi  Government.  But  this  time  he  also 
has  some  embarrassing  and  humiliating 
words  for  Washington.  “Last  December,”  he 
stated,  “we  said  that  we  were  willing  to 
withdraw  our  forces  from  the  Yemen  under 
conditions  *  *  *.  of  course  some  people 
now  forget  the  conditions  and  say  the  United 
Arab  Republic  had  said  it  would  withdraw 
when  the  United  States  extends  recognition. 
We  said  we  were  willing  to  withdraw  our 
forces  by  stages  when  the  Saudis  and  Jordan¬ 
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ians  withdraw  from  the  border  regions  which 
they  use  as  bases  for  aggression,  when  outside 
aggression  has  also  ended  and  when  aid  is 
stopped  to  the  deposed  royal  family  and 
also  when  outside  interference  from  Bayhan 
[in  the  British  protectorate]  stops.”  In 
short,  he  was  demanding  that  the  Saudis 
evacuate  their  own  territory.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  was  in  the  best  Nasser  style. 

PASSING  THE  BUCK 

The  U.S.  proposal  for  disengagement,  as 
originally  put  forward  in  the  President’s 
letters  of  late  November,  clearly  called  for 
the  U.N.  to  play  a  supporting  role,  if  and 
when  necessary.  Although  the  U.N.,  which 
had  recognized  the  republican  government 
one  day  after  the  United  States  had,  was  not 
markedly  eager  to  take  over  the  burden, 
pressure  from  Washington  prevailed.  In 
the  closing  days  of  February,  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche,  Under  Secretary  for  Special  Political 
Affairs  in  the  Secretariat,  was  dispatched 
to  the  Middle  East  on  a  factfinding  mission. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Washington  was 
mounting  a  parallel  drive  to  expedite  the 
U.N.  intervention.  In  early  March  it  as¬ 
signed  the  task  to  Ellsworth  Bunker,  a  for¬ 
mer  Ambassador  to  India  who  had  also  per¬ 
formed  a  similar  service  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  maneuvering  the  Dutch  New  Guinea 
crisis  into  the  hands  of  the  U.N.  As  special 
envoy  of  the  President,  Bunker,  after  2  or  3 
weeks  of  secret  and  separate  talks  with  Nas¬ 
ser,  Faisal,  and  Sallal  but  not  with  the 
Yemeni  royalists,  obtained  their  agreement 
to  a  plan  for  phased  Egyptian  withdrawal 
tied  to  cessation  of  Saudi  aid  to  the  royalists. 
This  set  of  proposals  he  quickly  brought  to 
U  Thant  at  the  U.N.  According  to  News¬ 
week,  in  the  course  of  his  talks  he  told 
Faisal:  “We  have  no  policy  to  deal  with 
Nasser  or  any  other  leader  in  the  Near  East 
as  a  chosen  instrument  of  U.S.  policy.  We 
do  not  think  Nasser  is  the  wave  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  *  *  *.  I  may  say  also  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  aware  of  and  intends  to  block  Nas¬ 
ser’s  adventures.”  From  Nasser  he  won  a 
pledge  to  refrain  from  making  further  “in¬ 
flammatory  speeches”  and  from  both  parties 
a  promise  to  cooperate  with  any  effort  the 
U.N.  might  make  to  check  on  the  progress 
of  disengagement. 

On  April  8,  accordingly,  a  draft  of  the 
agreement  was  initialed  at  the  U.N.  by  the 
contracting  parties.  On  April  29,  in  a  report 
to  the  Security  Council,  U  Thant  formally 
announced  the  disengagement  agreement, 
carefully  underlining  the  role  of  the  Bunker 
mission,  from  which  “emerged  the  agreed 
terms  of  disengagement.”  At  the  close  of  his 
report  U  Thant  also  declared  his  intention 
to  send  a  U.N.  observer  team  to  Yemen  to 
keep  tabs  on  how  well  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties  were  keeping  their  promises. 

Neither  Washington  nor  the  U.N.  was  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  by  their  joint  handiwork. 
One  high  U.N.  official,  unwilling  to  criticize 
his  own  organization,  nonetheless  made  his 
point  by  remarking  that  the  Bunker  agree¬ 
ment  was  completely  “weasel-worded”  and 
full  of  holes.  Indeed,  the  heavy  pressure 
Washington  now  brought  on  U  Thant  to 
get  his  observer  mission  into  Yemen  as 
quickly  as  possible  was  a  tacit  recognition 
of  how  little  confidence  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  had  in  the  agreement. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  May,  President  Nas¬ 
ser  started  to  withdraw  his  forces,  it  is  true. 
But  the  ships  and  planes  that  ferried  the 
battle-worn  troops  back  to  Egypt  invariably 
returned  in  systematic  rotation  to  Yemen 
loaded  with  fresh  replacements.  He  had  not, 
it  appeared,  in  any  way  changed  his  objec¬ 
tive.  On  May  20,  in  a  speech  to  honor  some 
of  the  returning  veterans,  he  declared  that 
his  troops  would  remain  in  Yemen  until  the 
hour  of  victory.  A  few  days  later  Gen. 
Anwar  Qadi,  commander  of  the  Egyptian 
expeditionary  force,  declared  that  Egypt’s 
task  in  Yemen  might  take  5  years  and  would 
consist  “first,  of  securing  the  revolution  com- 
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pletely  and,  second,  of  working  on  creating  a 
sound  Yemeni  national  army.”  Both  the  fact 
and  the  rationale  of  rotation  were  in  clear 
violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  U.N.  agreement;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
administration  officials  who  were  queried  by 
the  press  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about 
it — except,  of  course,  to  protest  to  Cairo  and 
appeal  to  the  U.N.  to  hasten  the  dispatch 
of  its  observer  mission.  Meanwhile  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  hope  for  the  best.  On  April  29, 
the  very  day  U  Thant  announced  the  disen¬ 
gagement  agreement,  James  Grant,  Assistant 
Secretary  Talbot’s  deputy,  had  assured  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  “we 
expect  the  Egyptian  Army  to  start  its  with¬ 
drawal  in  a  matter  of  a  relatively  few  days.” 
A  month  later.  Secretary  Rusk  declared  he 
expected  the  disengagement  to  “become  fully 
effected  *  *  *  in  the  very  few  next  days.” 
By  the  end  of  July,  Talbot  seemed  less  cer¬ 
tain  about  the  matter ;  “We  are  satisfied  that 
the  Saudis  have  terminated  their  assistance 
*  *  *  and  are  hopeful  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  will  fulfill  its  part  of  the  agreement.” 

Of  all  those  concerned,  perhaps  only  Nasser 
was  really  pleased  by  the  disengagement 
agreement.  For  one  thing,  it  laid  down  no 
deadlines  for  withdrawal.  This  omission, 
coupled  with  the  fact,  as  U  Thant  put  it  in 
a  later  report  to  the  Security  Council,  "that 
fulfillment  by  one  side  is  contingent  on  ful¬ 
fillment  by  the  other,”  provided  a  self-renew- 
ing  invitation  to  delay  and  evasion.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  the  agreement  that  worked 
to  Nasser’s  advantage,  at  least  for  a  time,  is 
that  it  was  never  agreed  to  or  signed  by  the 
royalists.  This  omission,  which  reflected 
Washington’s  long-standing  conviction  that 
the  royalist  forces  were  of  no  account  and 
that  the  real  danger  lay  in  all-out  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  has  had  several  important  conse¬ 
quences.  It  meant  that  the  second  largest 
fighting  force  in  Yemen  remains  free  to  do  as 
it  pleases.  So  long  as  Nasser  wants  to  remain 
in  Yemen,  it  provides  him  with  an  ideal  ex¬ 
cuse:  the  right  of  self-defense  against  at¬ 
tacking  forces  that  are  not  bound  by  the 
disengagement  agreement.  In  trying  to  deal 
with  this  sticky  aspect  of  the  problem  in  his 
reply  to  Senator  Hickenlooper’s  angry  letter, 
Talbot  was  once  more  forced  to  resort  to 
dubious  rationalization.  “The  United  Arab 
Republic,”  he  wrote,  “is  not  prohibited  by 
the  disengagement  agreement  from  fighting 
tribes  who  continue  to  operate  against  the 
Central  Government.  However,  the  agree¬ 
ment  does  prohibit  punitive  attacks  against 
tribes  on  the  basis  of  resistance  mounted  be¬ 
fore  the  agreement  went  fully  into  effect.” 
(He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  forces 
which  U.N.  documents  designate  as  “Royal¬ 
ists.”)  In  a  later  passage,  by  way  of  clarifica¬ 
tion  he  added:  “In  other  words,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  wants  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Yemen.  Its  delay  in  doing  so  appears  to 
result,  therefore,  not  from  any  lack  of  desire. 
Rather  it  seems  to  flow  from  the  continuance 
of  tribal  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Yemen 
highlands  and  perhaps  also  from  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  problems  facing  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Neglect  of  the  royalists  also  posed  embar¬ 
rassing  problems  for  the  U.N.  Important 
sectors  of  the  proposed  U.N.  buffer  zone 
along  the  Saudi-Yemeni  border,  from  which 
all  military  forces  and  equipment  were  to  be 
excluded,  had  been  under  royalist  control 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  fighting.  How, 
then,  could  Gen.  Carl  von  Horn,  the  Swedish 
chief  of  the  U.N.  observer  mission,  send  his 
men  into  these  areas?  He  had  no  man¬ 
date  to  back  him.  Rather,  it  appeared, 
the  contrary.  In  late  August  he  resigned  his 
U.N.  post  in  anger  and  frustration,  with 
sweeping  charges  of  gross  incompetence  and 
moral  cowardice  against  U.N.  headquarters. 
At  the  same  time,  he  also  declared  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Observer  that  he 
had  been  “expressly  forbidden  to  make  con¬ 


tact  with  the  royalists  or  even  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  receipt  of  their  letters.” 

In  the  report  U  Thant  was  obliged  to  make 
to  the  Security  Council  on  September  4  at 
the  end  of  the  mission’s  first  2-month  tour 
of  duty,  he  freely  admitted  the  failure  of  the 
mission:  "It  cannot  be  said  at  this  stage  that 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made  toward 
effective  implementation  of  the  disengage¬ 
ment  agreement.  *  *  *  No  plan  for  phased 
withdrawal  of  United  Arab  Republic  troops 
has  been  received.”  Nevertheless  he  asked 
for  and  received  permission  to  continue  the 
observer  mission  for  another  2  months;  i.e., 
until  November  4,  with  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  and  Saudi  Arabia  once  more  agreeing 
to  pay  the  costs. 

THE  TRAINING  MISSION  GAMBIT 

By  the  end  of  September,  with  the  disen¬ 
gagement  agreement  largely  discredited, 
other  solutions  came  up  for  speculation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  of  extending  the  U.N. 
role  to  a  peacemaking  mission  and  even  the 
chance  that  the  two  Yemeni  factions  will 
reach  a  compromise. 

Although  Washington  policymakers  are 
keeping  an  eye  on  these  alternatives,  pub¬ 
licly  they  still  cling  to  their  original  scheme; 
in  some  way  to  salvage  the  republican  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  just  how 
this  could  be  achieved  unless  some  means 
could  be  found  for  getting  Nasser  out  of 
Yemen  while  keeping  him  in.  For  some 
months  there  have  been  passing  references  in 
the  press  to  plans  for  an  Egyptian  training 
mission  which,  after  Nasser  had  fulfilled  his 
pledge  to  withdraw  his  forces,  would  help 
create  a  strong  republican  army  in  Yemen. 
Although  no  such  training  mission  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  U.N.  agreement,  it  was,  said 
a  White  House  official,  “part  of  the  Bunker 
agreement.  Bunker  discussed  it  with  both 
Nasser  and  Faisal.  He  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  naturally  did  not  expect 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  cease  all  support 
to  the  republicans  after  its  withdrawal.  It 
was  only  reasonable  that  Nasser  would  want 
to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance — and  of  course  a 
training  mission  to  help  build  up  their 
army.”  In  private  discussions.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  training 
mission  have  ranged  from  2,000  to  at  least 
one  mention  of  5,000  men.  At  the  maximum 
figure,  this  would  mean  that  Egyptian  forces 
in  Yemen  would  outnumber  the  present 
republican  army  by  almost  half. 

In  what  is  probably  the  only  mention  of 
the  training  mission  in  official  documents 
of  public  record,  the  ill-starred  Talbot  letter 
to  Senator  Hickenlooper,  there  is  this  pass¬ 
ing  reference:  “In  view  of  the  sustained  Com¬ 
munist  interest  and  activity  in  Yemen,  the 
most  probable  alternative  to  a  republican 
regime  beset  by  tribal  anarchy  and  without 
United  Arab  Republic  help  at  least  in  the 
form  of  a  military  training  mission  would  be 
one  with  a  Communist  coloration  heavily 
dependent  on  Soviet  support.” 

The  State  Department  is,  in  effect,  pro¬ 
posing  for  Yemen  a  kind  of  U.S.  “presence”  by 
proxy.  The  Egyptian  proxy,  however,  is 
known  to  be  wholly  dependent  in  turn  on 
Soviet  arms,  with  all  that  means  in  terms 
of  potential  leverage  from  Moscow,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  is  itself  being  trained  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  The  important  question  would  seem 
to  be  just  who  is  training  whom  and  for 
what  purpose. 

To  be  sure,  the  State  Department  and 
Pentagon  are  also  considering  a  U.S.  train¬ 
ing  mission  for  Yemen.  If  and  when  ap¬ 
proved,  it  would  consist  of  three  to  five  re¬ 
publican  Yemeni  officers  who  would  be 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  language 
courses,  general  orientation,  and  some  mili¬ 
tary  training.  The  total  cost  of  ,the  mis¬ 
sion  would  not  exceed  $15,000. 

The  State  Department  has  repeatedly  de¬ 
clared  that  the  United  States  has  three  “es¬ 
sential  concerns”  in  Yemen:  first,  to  protect 
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Egypt’s  neighbors,  in  particular  Saudi  Arabia, 
from  the  dangers  of  a  spreading  conflict — 
which  is  to  say  from  Egypt’s  ambitions  be¬ 
yond  Yemen;  second,  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
bloc  from  developing  “a  predominant  posi¬ 
tion”  in  Yemen;  and  third,  to  encourage  “a 
relatively  stable  and  independent”  Yemen. 
As  the  record  shows,  the  administration’s 
policy  Jias  gone  a  long  way  toward  securing 
the  reverse  of  these  objectives. 

In  a  dispatch  from  the  Yemini  capital 
on  September  12,  Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  Mid¬ 
dle  East  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote:  “Departure  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Yemen  seems  remote.  Cairo’s  burden 
of  maintaining  soldiers  and  planes  in  Yemen 
is  heavy,  but  it  is  not  unbearable  so  long  as 
Western  and  Soviet-bloc  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  continues.”  Thus  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  arises,  as  it  does  in  other 
sectors  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  whether  in 
Yemen  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  we  are 
competing  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  working 
with  it  against  ourselves. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  Prevent  World  War  III,  summer  1962] 
Unmasking  German  Plans  in  Egypt 

In  the  previous  issue  of  Prevent  World 
War  HI  (No.  61)  we  published  a  study 
(German-Egyptian  rocketry)  dealing  with 
the  activities  of  German  rocket  scientists  and 
technicians  in  Egypt.  The  subject  has  now 
become  a  front  page  story  and  its  repercus¬ 
sions  have  been  felt  from  Cairo  and  Tel-Aviv 
to  Bonn  and  Washington. 

Many  people  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
Egypt  was  harboring  Germans  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  know-how  for  the  development  of  weap¬ 
ons  of  mass  destruction.  However,  to  readers 
of  Prevent  World  War  HI  this  should  come 
as  no  surprise  at  all.  Ten  years  ago,  Prevent 
World  War  III  published  a  detailed  expose 
concerning  German  penetration  in  the 
Middle  East,  entitled  “Berlin-Baghdad 
Again.”  For  those  who  may  not  recall  this 
analysis  or  who  are  unfamiliar  with  its  con¬ 
tents,  we  should  like  to  recapitulate  some  of 
its  essential  points. 

BACKGROUND  FACTS 

The  article  was  written  a  few  months  fol¬ 
lowing  the  overthrow  of  King  Farouk  in 
Egypt.  In  that  connection  Newsweek  (Au¬ 
gust  25,  1952)  reported  that  General  Naguib 
who  was  the  nominal  leader  of  the  coup, 
was  being  guided  by  German  military  brass. 
This  is  what  Newsweek  said:  “There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Germans  initiated  the 
coup.  It  is  however  known  that  the  young 
officers  who  did  the  actual  planning  con¬ 
sulted  the  German  advisers  as  to  ‘tactics.’ 
The  Cairo  reports  attribute  the  smoothness 
of  the  operation  to  German  advice.  Also, 
the  young  officers  are  reported  to  have  chosen 
General  Naguib  as  their  leader  on  German 
advice.  Later,  Naguib  publicly  praised  the 
work  of  the  German  advisory  group,  thus 
giving  it  an  official  stamp.” 

The  leading  adviser  to  Naguib  was  the 
German,  Gen.  Wilhelm  Fahrmbacher.  Gen¬ 
eral  Fahrmbacher  had  been  corps  commander 
in  the  Nazi  army  during  World  War  II  and 
had,  at  one  time,  been  held  by  the  French  as 
a  war  criminal.  Among  his  associates  was 
Maj.  Gen.  Oscar  Munzel  who  was  considered 
a  great  favorite  in  the  German  officer  caste. 
Another  member  of  the  German  military  who 
played  an  important  role  in  the  Egyptian 
army,  was  Gerhard  Mertins.  He  was  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Nazi  air  invasion  of  Crete.  In 
1945,  Mertins  served  as  a  battalion  com¬ 
mander  during  the  Nazi  offensive  in  Western 
Europe.  His  assignment  in  Egypt  was  to 
teach  specially  selected  Egyptian  units  the 
art  of  parachute  jumping  and  attack. 

The  article  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
number  of  German  military  officers  was  a 
closely  guarded  secret,  “it  is  known  that  the 
Egyptians  had  set  up  an  office  in  Germany 
to  recruit  German  specialists  who  served 
under  Field  Marshal  Gen.  Erwin  Rommel  in 
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the  North  African  campaign  of  World  War 
II.”  It  was  also  indicated  that  Naguib’s 
German  military  advisers  possessed  valid 
West  German  passports  and  traveled  freely 
between  Egypt  and  Germany. 

The  article  noted  that  the  German  mili¬ 
tary  influence  in  Cairo  was  followed  by  an 
influx  of  important  German  industrialists. 
Thus,  Albert  Degener  oecame  responsible  for 
the  operations  of  the  German-Egyptian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Cairo.  Degener 
had  headed  a  similar  organization  in  the 
United  States  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Nazi  Germany  and  our  country. 
While  in  the  United  States,  Degener  proved 
to  be  an  active  propagandist  and  apologist 
for  Nazi  Germany.  As  late  as  May  16,  1940, 
he  worked  assiduously  to  organize  German 
war  relief  among  German-Americans  while 
the  Nazis  were  attacking  Prance  and  Great 
Britain.  Walter  Rohland,  another  influen¬ 
tial  German  industrialist,  helped  to  direct 
the  building  of  a  German  steel  plant  in 
Egypt.  As  one  of  Germany’s  industrial  war 
lords,  Rohland  was  a  key  figure  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  steel  industry  which  had  profited 
greatly  from  Hitler’s  wars  of  aggression. 

Besides  military  and  economic  penetation, 
the  Germans  mounted  a  cultural  offensive. 
The  aim  was  to  inculcate  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  appreciation  for  German  cultural 
works.  German  professors  were  brought  to 
the  University  of  Alexandria,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  the  German  language  should 
be  made  compulsory  in  Egyptian  schools. 

MORE  PACTS 

Three  years  after  we-  had  carried  this  initial 
article.  Prevent  World  War  III  published 
another  piece  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
‘‘Middle  East  Caldron.”  Additional  data  was 
supplied^,  concerning  the  large  numbers  of 
German  militarists  and  war  criminals  who 
had  gained  key  posts  in  the  Egyptian  mili¬ 
tary  setup.  It  was  brought  out  that  there 
were  at  least  600  German  technicians  work¬ 
ing  in  various  fields,  particularly  in  the 
military.  In  this  connection  reference  was 
made  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Voss  who  had  once  been 
a  prominent  leader  in  the  war  economy  of 
Hitler’s  Third  Reich.  On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  West  German  Government  in 
February  1951,  Voss  was  appointed  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  as  head  of  the  central 
planning  board.  In  that  capacity  he  served 
as  the  chief  advisor  to  the  War  Ministry  in 
Egypt.  The  reliable  German  weekly  Der 
Spiegel  (October  26,  1955)  reported  that 
under  Voss’  command  “were  employed  more 
than  50  German  military  and  armament  ex¬ 
perts.”  Der  Spiegel  revealed  that  Dr.  Voss 
maintained  intimate  contacts  not  only  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer’s  chief  diplomatic  aids 
Blankenhorn  and  Hallstein  “but  also  with 
the  highest  officers  in  *  *  *  the  Bonn  War 
Ministry.” 

One  year  later,  Prevent  World  War  III  (No. 
49)  carried  an  article  which  examined  the 
nature  of  Egyptian  propaganda.  It  was 
brought  out  that  “Prof.  Johann  van  Leers,  a 
former  top  Nazi  propagandist,  was  *  *  * 
masterminding  Egypt’s  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign.”  Van  Leers,  this  article  observed,  was 
head  of  a  “corps  of  Nazis  reputedly  number¬ 
ing  200  in  the  service  of  President  Nasser.” 
In  his  youth,  van  Leers  was  a  member  of  the 
notorious  Freicorps,  one  of  the  precurors  of 
the  Nazi  movement.  As  early  as  1929,  he 
joined  the  Nazi  Party.  He  was  also  an  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  German  foreign  office.  In  1936, 
he  was  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  German 
general  staff  with  the  rank  of  major.  Van 
Leers’  main  talent  lay  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
paganda.  Thus,  he  served  Goebbels  and  was 
the  chief  editor  of  Goebbels’  journal  Wille 
und  Weg  (The  Will  and  the  Way) . 

In  the  No.  50  issue  of  Prevent  World  War 
HI  we  continued  to  examine  the  Nazi  in¬ 
fluence  in  Egyptian  propaganda.  We  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  showing  how  Hitler’s  “Mein 
Kampf”  had  become  a  best  seller  among 


Egyptian  officers.  Another  article  in  this 
same  issue  revealed  how  former  German 
Nazis  had  taken  control  of  Nasser’s  punitive 
forces.  This  element  was  responsible  for 
the  ruthless  elimination  of  all  opposition  to 
Nasser  and  for  the  setting  up  of  concentra¬ 
tion  camps. 

In  the  next  issue  of  Prevent  World  War 
III  (No.  51),  we  ran  a  full  length  article 
dealing  with  the  role  played  by  Nasser  and 
his  associates  in  working  for  the  German 
general  staff  during  World  War  II.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  called  from  a  book  written  by 
one  of  President  Nasser’s  closest  colleagues. 
Col.  Anwar  el  Sadat.  In  his  book,  “Revolt 
on  the  Nile,”  Sadat  recounts  the  story  of  how 
Nasser  and  a  group  of  young  Egyptian  officers 
collaborated  with  the  forces  of  the  Rome- 
Berlin -Tokyo  Axis  against  the  Allied  Powers. 
With  regard  to  the  services  rendered  to  the 
Fascist  Axis  by  Nasser  and  his  friends, 
Colonel  Sadat  wrote:  “We  made  contact  with 
the  German  headquarters  in  Libya  and  we 
acted  in  complete  harmony  with  them.” 

Sadat  is  candid  enough  to  tell  us  that 
Nasser  and  his  cohorts  were  resolved  “to 
fight  side  by  side  with  the  Axis.”  Even  after 
the  war  Sadat  expressed  his  sympathies  for 
the  Axis.  Thus,  when  asked  in  1951  by  an 
Egyptian  magazine  how  he  would  appraise 
Hitler’s  activities  8  years  after  his  death  and 
what  advice  he  would  give  the  Fuehrer, 
should  he  appear  again,  Sadat  replied: 
“Dear  Hitler,  I  welcome  you  back  with  all 
my  heart.  You  have  been  defeated,  but  in 
fact  one  should  regard  you  as  the  real  vic¬ 
tor:  There  will  be  no  peace  in  the  world 
until  Germany  again  takes  first  place.  Your 
main  mistake  was  in  opening  too  many 
fronts,  but  everything  has  been  forgiven, 
for  you  are  a  shining  example  of  belief  in 
one’s  fatherland  and  people.  You  are  eter¬ 
nal,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  see 
you  again,  or  a  second  Hitler,  back  in  Ger¬ 
many.”  This  is  the  man  who  is  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  the  Egyptian  Government 
today. 

GERMAN  AID 

This  brief  review  of  what  Prevent  World 
War  III  wrote  in  the  past,  provides  the  back¬ 
ground  for  what  is  now  occurring  in  Egypt. 
It  is  not  by  chance  that  German  technicians 
and  scientists  are  working  for  the  Egyptian 
military  establishment.  Actually,  this  co¬ 
operation  is  the  result  of  official  agreements 
between  the  West  German  Government  and 
Egypt.  Indeed,  one  of  these  agreements 
reached  in  1960,  provided  that  the  Germans 
would  “help  the  UAR  in  the  development 
of  its  atomic  research  for  nuclear  develop¬ 
ment.” 

(Baltimore  Sun,  March  26,  1963) :  “Bonn 
has  known  for  years  that  Cairo  was  a  haven 
for  former  Nazis;  it  has  been  aware  of  the 
financial  rewards  available  there  to  scien¬ 
tists;  it  could  not  have  been  blind  to  the 
manufacture  in  Germany  of  precision  parts 
destined  for  Egypt  *  *  * . 

■  “The  Cairo  research  allows  German  scien¬ 
tists  to  operate  with  considerably  more  free¬ 
dom  than  on  German  soil.  A  Germany  sud¬ 
denly  disenchanted  with  the  West  could 
recall  these  men  to  the  service  of  the  Fa¬ 
therland.  In  Germany’s  present  respectabil¬ 
ity,  the  prospect  is  no  threat,  but  it  is  a 
shadow  on  the  horizon  of  history,  perhaps 
no  longer  than  a  man’s  hand,  but  disturb¬ 
ing  all  the  same/’ 

However,  this  is  only  one  facet  of  the 
collaboration  which  has  been  going  on  for  a 
number  of  years.  Thus,  during  the  last  4 
years,  it  has  been  reliably  reported,  that 
West  German  economic  aid  to  Egypt  has 
been  larger  than  either  Soviet  or  American 
assistance.  Since  1959,  the  Germans  have 
set  up  76  plants  in  Egypt  whereas  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  built  53  and  the  United  States 
28.  The  number  of  German  scientists  and 
technicians  runs  into  the  thousands.  It  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  firm  figure  because 
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many  of  these  Germans  have  taken  on 
Arabic  names  and  have  married  Egyptian 
women.  Nevertheless,  it  is  estimated  that  of 
these  thousands  there  are  at  least  300  Ger¬ 
man  scientists  and  technicians  who  are 
specialists  in  nuclear  armaments.  Some  of 
these  Germans  have  boasted  that  part  of 
the  program  of  German-Egyptian  collabora¬ 
tion  is  financed  by  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  given  to  the  Nasser  government  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
While  these  Germans  work  assiduously  in 
Egypt,  scores  of  Egyptian  students  have  been 
sent  to  the  West,  particularly  to  West  Ger¬ 
many  where  they  are  trained. 

The  building  up  of  the  Egyptian  air  force, 
according  to  the  noted  British  correspondent 
Sefton  Delmer,  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
“Hitler’s  ace  designer,  Prof.  Willy  Messer- 
schmidt”  (Sunday  Telegraph,  Mar.  31, 
1983).  Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
Messerschmidt  showed  up  in  Spain  where, 
under  the  benevolent  protection  of  Franco, 
he  worked  on  new  designs  for  fighter  aircraft. 
Having  completed  his  “tour  of  duty”  in 
Spain,  Messerschmidt  moved  to  Cairo  to  take 
over  direction  of  the  300  German  aircraft 
technicians  working  there. 

Messerschmidt  told  Delmer  that  these 
German  experts  were  building  a  powerful 
jet  fighter  for  President  Nasser  “in  two  vast 
factory  complexes  on  the  Nile.”  This  air¬ 
craft,  Delmer  reports,  “is  designed  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  weapon  of  attack.”  Messerschmidt  in¬ 
formed  Delmer  that  as  much  as  £100  million 
(approximately  $300  million)  have  gone  into 
the  project  so  far.  The  funds,  Delmer  re¬ 
ports,  come  from  the  revenues  which  Nasser 
obtains  from  the  Suez  Canal.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  source  of  aid  for  Nasser’s  military 
buildup  which  comes  primarily  from  the 
West. 

ALARM  AND  RESPONSE 

It  is,  of  course,  understandable  that  the 
Government  of  Israel  is  deeply  alarmed  over 
this  situation.  Israel’s  Foreign  Minister, 
Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  made  it  clear  that  the 
West  German  Government  could  not  claim 
that  it  had  no  responsibility  for  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Following  her  speech,  the  Parliament 
of  Israel  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that  it  was  “the  duty”  of  the 
German  Government  to  put  “an  immediate 
end  to  this  dangerous  activity  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  *  *  *”  The  resolution  also  stated  that 
"the  German  people  cannot  exempt  them¬ 
selves  of  the  responsibility  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  vile  work.” 

The  initial  reaction  of  the  West  German 
Government  to  these  charges  was  evasive. 
Anonymous  spokesmen  for  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government  declared  that  Bonn  had 
no  legal  means  to  prevent  German  scientists 
from  working  in  Egypt.  Another  unnamed 
Government  source  declared  that  legislative 
action  to  control  the  movement  of  West 
German  citizens  abroad  or  to  limit  their 
activities  “was  out  of  the  question.”  The 
Federal  Republic,  according  to  his  view  “is 
a  nation  of  law”  and  the  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  of  its  citizens  is  guaranteed  (New  York 
Times,  Mar.  22,  1963).  Guenther  von  Hase, 
the  official  spokesman  for  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment,  told  reporters  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  Germans  in  Egypt  were  ac¬ 
tually  working  on  “aggressive”  weapons. 
Apparently,  Von  Hase  did  not  check  with 
the  West  German  Foreign  Ministry  whose 
spokesman  had  admitted  that  “a  maximum 
of  11  German  experts  are  working  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  rocket  production”  (Reuters,  Mar.  22, 
1963). 

However,  these  alibis  and  denials  failed  to 
dissipate  the  mounting  alarm  expressed  in 
many  circles  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  on  March  25,  1963,  a 
West  German  Government  spokesman  an¬ 
nounced  that  “there  are  a  number  of  meas¬ 
ures  that  might  be  taken.”  Chancellor  Ade¬ 
nauer,  who  was  vacationing  in  Italy,  ordered 
that  a  report  be  sent  to  him  concerning  the 
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Investigations  which  the  Germans  would 
conduct  on  this  matter.  Two  days  later.  Von 
Hase  said  that  the  problem  was  complex  and 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  when  legislation 
could  be  drawn  up  to  remedy  the  situation. 
In  an  exchange  with  one  reporter  at  a  press 
conference,  Von  Hase  agreed  with  his  inter¬ 
rogator  who  alleged  that  there  was  no  work 
in  West  Germany  for  missile  scientists  and 
that  is  why  they  go  abroad.  Von  Hase  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  cue  and  replied,  “This 
just  goes  to  prove  our  loyalty  to  inter¬ 
national  agreements.” 

THE  TRUTH  COMES  OUT 

While  the  West  German  authorities 
thought  up  all  sorts  of  excuses  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  they  were  in  the  dark  and  would 
investigate  the  real  situation  obtaining  in 
Egypt,  the  German  scientists  in  Cairo  were 
not  so  silent.  Ferdinand  Brandner,  a  top 
German  technician,  a  former  Nazi  storm 
trooper,  and  now  a  key  adviser  to  Nasser, 
boasted:  “We  have  obtained  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  material  for  laboratories,  work¬ 
shops,  and  test  stands  from  West  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States” 
(London  Daily  Express,  Apr.  8,  1963).  This 
same  Brandner  charged  that  the  attacks 
against  the  German  scientists  in  Egypt  were 
“intended  to  defame  us  and  force  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  to  take  measures  against 
our  activity”  (Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  3,  1963).  In  this  connection,  another 
German  technician  complained:  “We  are 
worried  about  the  Jewish  terror  *  *  *  but 
why  doesn’t  our  Government  in  Bonn  give  us 
support?  They  know  why  we  are  here  and 
what  we  are  doing”  (London  Daily  Express, 
Apr.  8,  1963). 

The  reports  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  German  scientists  in  Egypt  indicate  that 
they  have  been  working  not  only  on  missiles 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  warheads,  but 
they  are  also  experimenting  on  poison  gas  as 
well  as  on  radiological  and  bacteriological 
weapons.  The  German  Government  has  de¬ 
nied  all  of  this.  Inspired  reports  appeared  in 
the  press  declaring  that  it  would  be  illogical 
for  the  Germans  to  use  Egypt  as  a  secret  de¬ 
velopment  ground  for  new  weapons  since 
they  were  receiving  far  more  sophisticated 
weapons  directly  from  the  United  States.  But 
this  line  falls  fiat  in  the  face  of  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  a  correspondent  by  Adolph  Karch, 
the  lawyer  for  one  of  the  top  German  scien¬ 
tists,  Eugen  Saenger.  In  that  letter  Karch 
made  the  sensational  admission  that  “the 
Egyptian  Government  undertook  to  put  at 
the  full  disposal  of  the  German  Federal  Re¬ 
public  all  the  results  of  the  [rocket]  develop¬ 
ment  works,  and,  as  the  occasion  arises,  they 
also  put  at  German  disposal  the  Egyptian 
ground  installations  and  launching  pads  for 
such  German  experiments  as  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  the  Federal  Republic.” 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  deal.  It  cre¬ 
ates  much  doubt  as  to  the  official  assurances 
issued  by  the  West  German  Government  that 
the  world  has  no  cause  for  concern.  The  so- 
called  investigations  which  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government  promised  to  undertake  can 
go  on  indefinitely  unless  world  public  opin¬ 
ion  insists  on  prompt  results.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  our  Government,  if  it 
wishes,  can  do  much  in  this  matter.  After 
all,  the  United  States  is  not  only  involved 
through  treaties  with  West  Germany  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  weapons  for  mass 
destruction,  but  we  have  also  provided  am¬ 
ple  opportunities  for  the  West  German  Gov¬ 
ernment,  its  scientists  and  technicians,  to 
acquire  vital  information  in  the  field  of 
rocket  technology  and  atomic  arms.  Indeed, 
U.S.  help  has  been  decisive  in  the  continuing 
buildup  of  West  Germany’s  military  power. 
We  cannot  wash  our  hands  of  that  responsi¬ 
bility.  Yet  the  response  of  our  Government 
to  the  protests  concerning  the  German  sci¬ 
entists  in  Egypt,  has  been  most  disappoint¬ 
ing,  to  say  the  least. 


New  York  Post,  April  2,  1963:  “The  specter 
of  German  science  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
those  who  would  destroy  Israel  is  an  intoler¬ 
able  sequel  to  the  Nazi  nightmare. 

“But  this  is  not  only  a  German  responsi¬ 
bility.  This  is  an  area  that  urgently  calls 
for  regional  disarmament,  starting  if  neces¬ 
sary  with  an  arms  freeze. 

“All  that  is  required  is  for  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  who  are  the  suppliers  of  the  more  sinister 
weapons  littering  the  region  to  agree  on  a 
cutoff.  Why  not?  It  should  be  clear  by  now 
that  arms  purchase  no  lasting  friendship  in 
the  Middle  East  for  either  East  or  West.” 

EVASION 

When  the  story  first  broke,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  said  it  was  contemplating  what 
steps  it  might  take,  if  any,  with  regard  to 
the  charges  that  the  Germans  were  work¬ 
ing  on  bacteriological  and  chemical  war¬ 
heads  in  Egypt  (New  York  Post,  Mar.  26, 
1963).  The  snowballing  protests,  however, 
had  to  be  answered  more  directly  and  this 
was  undertaken  by  Under  Secretary  for  Polit¬ 
ical  Affairs,  Averell  Harriman  in  a  reply  to 
Congressman  Leonard  Farbstein.  In  a  lead¬ 
ing  editorial,  the  Washington  Post  (Apr.  13, 
1963)  described  Mr.  Harriman’s  letter  as 
curious  and  that,  instead  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  issues  involved,  it  retreated  into 
lifeless  platitudes. 

What  were  the  essential  points  in  Mr.  Har¬ 
riman’s  reply?  After  assuring  Congressman 
Farbstein  of  the  State  Department’s  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  the  security  of  all  Middle 
East  states,  he  expressed  the  view  that,  if 
these  German  scientists  were  recalled,  they 
might  be  replaced  by  Soviet  bloc  personnel 
equally  qualified  in  such  work,  again  forc¬ 
ing  the  UAR  into  greater  reliance  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  To  this  argument  the  Washington 
Post  retorted:  “This  comes  close  to  arguing 
that  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  Soviet 
forces  in  Cuba  because  otherwise  there  might 
be  a  Chinese  army  in  the  Carribean.”  With 
a  touch  of  sarcasm  the  Post  editorial  noted 
that  “it  is  of  small  comfort  to  Israel  that 
these  may  be  good,  non-Communist  missiles 
developed  with  the  help  of  Germans  so 
thoroughly  anti-Russian  that  some  of  them 
worked  for  Hitler.” 

The  Post  editorial  made  mincemeat  of  Mr. 
Harriman’s  arguments.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  challenge  Mr. 
Harriman’s  implication  that  the  German  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Egypt  are  of  an  episodic  character. 
Actually,  as  had  already  been  shown  in  this 
article,  the  German  role  in  the  Middle  East 
in  general  and  in  Egyp't  specifically,  has  deep 
roots,  going  back  to  more  than  10  years  at 
least.  German  scientists  and  technicians 
did  not  appear  in  Cairo  all  of  a  sudden.  Nor 
is  there  any  intention  that  they  will  leave 
all  of  a  sudden.  In  short,  the  German  move 
in  Egypt  has  basically  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  Soviet  activities  in  that  coun¬ 
try. 

POSTWAR  STRATEGY 

The  Germans  were  in  Egypt  years  before 
the  Russians  came  in  1955.  As  the  world 
knows,  the  Soviets,  since  1955,  have  provided 
Nasser’s  armies  with  vast  amounts  of  mili¬ 
tary  hardware  while  the  United  States  has 
given  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
enables  the  Egyptian  economy  to  sustain  this 
vast  military  buildup.  Dining  this  entire 
period  and  before,  the  German  scientists  and 
technicians  continued  their  work. 

Mr.  Harriman’s  reply  also  reflects  how 
devastatingly  effective  Nasser’s  blackmail 
policies  have  been  and  continue  to  be.  The 
idea  that,  if  the  West  does  not  provide  Nas¬ 
ser  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the 
Soviets  will,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
argument  which  has  obliged  us  to  continue 
to  underwrite  Nasser’s  imperialistic  moves. 

One  other  major  implication  in  the  Harri¬ 
man  note  which  must  be  challenged,  is  the 
notion  that  the  matter  of  German  scientists 
in  Egypt  is  part  of  the  continued  conflict 


between  Israel  and  Cairo  and  that  this  is  a 
local  affair  of  no  direct  concern  to  the  United 
States.  This  attitude,  if  we  may  say  so, 
smacks  of  the  same  approach  that  certain 
statesmen  in  Britain  took  when  Hitler 
claimed  his  pound  of  flesh  from  Austria  and 
later  Czechoslovakia.  If  this  is  indeed  the 
State  Department’s  view,  then  the  irresponsi¬ 
bility  of  our  policymakers  is  greater  than 
we  had  first  thought. 

The  society  wishes  to  go  on  record  in 
stating  that  this  is  not  a  local  matter  but 
one  which  directly  touches  on  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  world  se¬ 
curity.  We  also  wish  to  go  on  record  in 
charging  that  the  German  presence  in  Egypt 
is  an  intrinsic  element  in  the  postwar  plans 
of  the  German  general  staff  to  rebuild  Ger¬ 
many’s  war  potential  by  evading  and  violat¬ 
ing  the  obligations  she  assumed  following 
her  surrender. 

The  society  has  published  a  number  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  German  general 
staff’s  postwar  plans.  We  now  charge  that 
herein  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Spain,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  were 
able  to  continue  and  to  expand  their  work 
in  all  military  spheres  for  the  day  when  they 
could  once  again  confront  the  world  with  an 
ultimatum.  To  some  of  our  readers  this  may 
sound  unduly  alarmist  and  melodramatic. 
In  that  case,  let  them  ponder  the  following 
statement:  “Nazi  party  members,  German 
industrialists  and  the  German  mlitary,  real¬ 
izing  that  victory  can  no  longer  be  attained, 
are  now  developing  postwar  commercial  proj¬ 
ects,  are  endeavoring  to  renew  and  cement 
friendships  in  foreign  commercial  circles  and 
are  planning  for  renewals  of  prewar  cartel 
agreements  *  *  *.  German  technicians,  cul¬ 
tural  experts,  and  undercover  agents  have 
well-laid  plans  to  infiltrate  foreign  countries 
with  the  object  of  developing  economic,  cul¬ 
tural  and  political  ties.  German  technicians 
and  scientific  research  experts  will  be  made 
available  at  low  cost  to  industrial  firms  and 
technical  schools  in  foreign  countries.  Ger¬ 
man  capital  and  plans  for  the  construction 
of  ultramodern  technical  schools  and  re¬ 
search  laboratories  will  be  offered  at  extreme¬ 
ly  favorable  terms  since  they  will  afford  the 
Germans  an  excellent  opportunity  to  design 
and  perfect  new  weapons.  This  Government 
is  now  in  possession  of  photostatic  copies  of 
several  volumes  of  German  plans  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.”  This  statement  is  excerpted  from  a 
State  Department  declaration  dated  March 
30,  1945. 

The  society  solemnly  declares  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  our  Government  together  with  our 
Allies  to  conduct  a  full  scale  investigation  of 
all  of  the  ramifications  in  connection  with 
the  German  presence  in  Egypt  and  present  its 
findings  to  the  world.  To  equivocate  or  to 
pretend  that  this  matter  has  been  unduly 
inflated  is  to  literally  gamble  with  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  and  our  Allies. 

DANGEROUS  MEN 

Daily  Express,  London,  March  25,  1963 : 
“  ‘Today  Germany,  tomorrow  the  world’  was 
a  slogan  of  the  Nazis.  With  more  and  more 
German  rocket  experts  working  for  Nasser, 
the  slogan  may  become:  ‘Today  Egypt,  to¬ 
morrow  Germany.’ 

“For  these  German  scientists  who  are  help¬ 
ing  Nasser  to  build  a  modern  military  ma¬ 
chine  could  one  day  use  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  build  an  even  better  machine — 
for  Germany. 

“The  Western  Powers  can  require  Nasser  to 
give  up  his  rocket  program  simply  by 
threatening  to  cut  off  finanical  aid.  They 
can  prevent  West  Germany  from  ever  em¬ 
barking  on  a  missile  program  simply  by  im¬ 
posing  their  will  as  Germany’s  conquerors. 

“Britain  and  America  should  act  swiftly 
and  decisively  against  the  German  rocket¬ 
eers.” 
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Exhibit  4 

[From  Prevent  World  War  III,  No.  61] 
German -Egyptian  Rocketry 

The  decision  of  our  Government  to  make 
available  certain  defense  weapons  to  Israel 
has  unleashed  a  torrent  of  abuse  from  Egypt. 
President  Kennedy  himself  has  come  under 
attack  by  the  Cairo  Government’s  controlled 
radio  and  press.  A  cartoon  in  one  of  the 
leading  Egyptian  newspapers,  A1  Ahram,  de¬ 
picted  the  President  in  the  role  of  the  notori¬ 
ous  gangster  A1  Capone.  A  prominent  Egyp¬ 
tian  commentator,  Tawfiq  Hasan,  told  Egyp¬ 
tian  radio  listeners  that  the  United  States 
held  “contempt  for  the  United  Nations”  and 
was  pursuing  a  policy  of  “aggression  against 
the  Arabs”  (Oct.  2,  1962).  Another  broad¬ 
cast  over  Cairo  Radio  (Oct.  5,  1962)  described 
the  United  States  as  “the  commander  of  the 
*  *  *  imperialist  camp.”  Parenthetically, 
American  taxpayers  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Egypt  has  received  over  $700  million  in 
U.S.  aid  and  expects  an  additional  $500  mil¬ 
lion  from  Uncle  Sam  in  the  next  few  years. 

That  Egypt  should  let  loose  this  wild  fury 
reveals  at  least  two  significant  things:  (1) 
The  professions  of  Egypt’s  friendship  for  the 
United  States  which  some  of  our  policymak¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  convince  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  as  being  genuine,  turns  out  to  be  a  thin 
veneer  concealing  a  profound  contempt  and 
animosity  toward  our  country;  (2)  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Hawk  missile  which  the 
Israeli  Government  intends  to  purchase,  is 
designed  solely  to  oppose  invading  aircraft, 
why  should  the  Egyptian  Government  com¬ 
plain  unless  it  contemplates  some  dangerous 
adventures? 

Cairo’s  boast 

The  story  of  missiles  in  the  Middle  East 
has  serious  implications  and  deserves  care¬ 
ful  thought  by  all  security-minded  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  may  be  able  to  understand  what 
is  involved  if  we  examine  the  problem  by 
retracing  some  of  its  background.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  Nasser’s 
seizure  of  power  Radio  Cairo  (July  21,  1962) 
broadcast  to  its  listeners  the  following:  “Rise 
of  Sun  of  our  Arab  Nation,  illuminate  the 
world  and  tell  everyone  we  shall  always  be 
glorious  and  triumphant  *  *  *.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  has  successfully  launched  a 
missile.”  President  Nasser  himself  was  at 
the  scene  when  four  missiles  were  fired  and 
he  boasted  in  a  speech  that  their  missiles 
were  in  “large-scale  production.”  Press  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  all  of  Cairo’s  propaganda 
guns  made  the  most  of  the  occasion.  Cairo 
Radio  devoted  2  hours  to  martial  music.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  gala  event. 

The  missiles  were  given  specific  names  as 
though  each  of  them  possessed  super  heroic 
qualities.  For  example,  one  of  the  missiles, 
having  a  range  of  400  miles,  was  called  the 
Conqueror.  When  reporters  asked  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser  to  explain  the  military  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  rocket,  he  replied  that  it  should 
be  regarded  in  terms  of  the  range  that  it 
can  reach.  Pressed  still  more  for  a  specific 
answer,  Nasser  blithely  replied  that  the  ex¬ 
act  range  was  “a  little  south  of  Beirut."  On 
the  map  the  target  is  obvious;  namely, 
Lebanon’s  southern  neighbor,  Israel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  military  ex¬ 
perts  have  declared  that  Egypt’s  rockets  are 
of  minimal  value  without  nuclear  warheads. 
In  this  connection,  the  London  Economist 
(July  28,  1962)  wrote  the  following:  “Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser  gave  a  nightmare  glimpse  into 
the  far  distance  when  he  casually  answered 
the  Pravda  correspondent’s  question  about 
nuclear  warheads  with :  ‘We  have  not  reached 
that  yet.’  ” 

As  for  the  cost  of  this  ambitious  program, 
Cairo  has  been  very  coy.  The  Egyptian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  published  any  figures  but 
in  the  latest  budget  allocations  for  the 
armed  forces  there  is  a  substantial  increase 


over  the  previous  year’s  total.  The  Increase, 
according  to  the  London  Times  (July  23, 
1962),  is  about  12  percent  of  the  state 
budget.  Thus,  while  President  Nasser  con¬ 
tinues  to  promise  his  people  all  of  the  good 
things  of  life  and  even  boasts  that  “we  man¬ 
ufacture  everything  from  sewing  needles  to 
rockets,”  the  statistics  show  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  will  have  to  continue  to  forgo  better 
living  standards  for  the  greater  glory  of  Nas¬ 
ser’s  rockets.  Indeed,  Nasser  has  attached 
a  sacredness  to  these  rockets.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  they  were  displayed  he  declared  that 
"God  willing,  you  (the  Egyptian  people)  will 
be  able  to  see  these  rockets.”  In  that  same 
declaration  he  boasts  that  “we  have  war 
factories”  and  he  assured  his  listeners  that 
“the  will  of  the  people  is  bound  to  triumph.” 

BONN  AND  CAIRO 

When  Cairo’s  entry  into  the  missile  age  be¬ 
came  front-page  news,  stories  began  to  pop 
up  about  a  mysterious  group  of  German 
scientists  and  technicians  who  were  said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
Nasser’s  rocket  arsenal.  When  the  Cairo 
government  was  asked  to  comment,  it  re¬ 
mained  silent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
York  Times  (August  5,  1962)  reported  that 
the  Bonn  government  “denied  this  week  that 
any  German  company  or  individuals  officially 
were  known  to  have  participated  in  Cairo’s 
rocket  effort.”  The  formulation  of  this  de¬ 
nial,  as  reported  by  the  Times,  is  fascinating. 
Please  note  the  word  “officially.”  This  is  the 
key  to  the  denial  for,  in  effect,  the  West 
German  Government  is  telling  the  world 
that  it  knows  all  about  the  rocket  deals  with 
Cairo,  but  not  officially.  In  the  same  issue 
of  the  Times  a  report  from  Vienna  reveals 
that  Dr.  Eduard  Lenzo,  Economics  Minister 
of  Baden- Wtirttemberg,  said  that  a  West 
Germany  company  had  been  established  to 
export  rocket  parts  to  Egypt. 

Let  us  examine  the  relations  of  Bonn  to 
Cairo  on  this  sensitive  question  a  bit  more 
closely.  Apparently,  these  relations  seem  to 
have  a  comparatively  long  history.  As  far 
back  as  December  8,  1960,  the  official  bulletin 
of  the  West  German  Government  announced 
that  a  meeting  of  German  officials  connected 
with  atomic  energy  had  exchanged  ideas  with 
Egyptian  authorities  in  West  Germany  on 
“nuclear  scientific  and  nuclear  technical 
questions.”  The  communique  further  de¬ 
clared  that,  after  both  sides  had  explained 
their  mutual  atomic  programs,  "different 
possibilities  for  collaboration  between  the 
two  states  were  discussed.”  The  leading 
German  representative  in  these  negotiations 
further  said  that  his  government  was 
“basically  ready  to  help  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  in  the  development  of  its  atomic  re¬ 
search  far  nuclear  development.”  Other 
reliable  reports  revealed  that  the  West  Ger¬ 
mans  had  agreed  to  furnish  “a  stream  of 
nuclear  scientists  and  technicians”  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  These  same  re¬ 
ports  said  that  the  University  of  Gottingen 
would  supply  scientific  personnel  to  aid  in  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Science  Division  of  the 
Gottingen  University  and  scientific  circles  in 
Egypt  “have  had  close  relations  over  the 
years.”  Hence,  we  can  see  that  the  Germans 
had  made  official  agreements,  some  of  them 
still  secret,  with  Egypt  on  the  development 
of  that  country’s  nuclear  power. 

SAENGER  AND  "COMPANY” 

The  key  German  scientist  in  this  operation 
Is  Dr.  Eugen  Saenger,  a  man  who  is  compara¬ 
tively  young.  His  background  is  interesting. 
Saenger  opened  a  rocket  research  institute 
for  the  Nazi  Air  Ministry  as  early  as  1936. 
He  worked  on  a  number  of  developments 
which  were  designed  to  improve  the  Nazi’s 
striking  power.  One  of  his  pet  projects  was 
the  development  of  a  long-distance  bomber 
capable  of  attacking  New  York.  After  the 


war,  Saenger  became  director  of  the  Stutt¬ 
gart  Institute  for  Jet  Propulsion  Physics. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  6, 
1962:  “When  the  Arabs  resume  their  exer¬ 
cises  in  oratorical  scurrility  while  the  refugee 
debate  is  on,  it  becomes  all  the  more  easy 
to  understand  the  Israelis’  reluctance  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  return  of  refugees  except  as  a  part 
of  a  larger  peace  settlement.  But  proof  to 
support  this  view  is  difficult  to  adduce,  and 
Israel’s  reluctance  to  accept  it  on  faith  is 
certainly  comprehensible.  Furthermore,  the 
repeated  denunciations  of  Israel  accom¬ 
panied  by  promises  of  extermination,  which 
are  standard  fare  not  only  for  Arab  broad¬ 
casters  but  for  Arab  UN  delegates,  are  hardly 
likely  to  produce  a  frame  of  mind  among  the 
refugees  which  would  make  them  useful  and 
peaceful  Israeli  citizens.” 

Last  year  Saenger  was  dismissed  from  his 
post  in  Stuttgart  when  his  tieup  with  Cairo 
was  publicly  exposed.  However,  this  did  not 
faze  him  at  all  since  he,  together  with  a 
couple  of  his  German  colleagues,  were  paid 
a  yearly  salary  of  about  $500,000  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  Saen¬ 
ger  was  also  given  Egyptian  funds  to  buy  in 
West  Germany  all  of  the  equipment  and  the 
materials  needed  for  Nasser’s  missiles.  On 
this  point  the  Associated  Press  (July  23, 
1962)  reported  that  the  German  newspaper, 
Abendzeitung,  revealed  that  about  250  West 
German  rocket  experts  and  technicians  were 
working  secretly  in  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public.  It  also  stated  that  the  four  rock¬ 
ets  which  had  been  fired  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Egyptian  Government’s  10th  anniver¬ 
sary,  “were  bought  earlier  from  the  United 
States  and  worked  on  by  German  experts.” 
This  same  German  newspaper  also  reported 
that  these  German  scientists  and  technicians 
were  employed  through  Swiss  concerns  in 
Zurich  “which  act  as  camouflage  for  their 
activities.” 

Associated  with  Dr.  Saenger  in  this  work 
are  the  German  scientists  Brandner  and 
Pilz.  According  to  European  press  reports, 
West  German  officials  gave  them  their  pass¬ 
ports,  made  sure  that  their  pensions  were  in 
good  standing  and  “treated  them  as  honored 
citizens.”  Brandner,  while  ostensibly  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  Russia  after  the  war,  helped  to  perfect 
Russian  bomber  planes  capable  of  carrying 
nuclear  weapons.  Pilz,  who  had  worked  with 
Wernher  von  Braun,  now  an  American  citi¬ 
zen,  on  Hitler’s  V-l  and  V-2  projects  at 
Peenemunde,  worked  for  the  French  after 
the  war  on  that  country’s  rocket  projects.  In 
short,  these  scientists  made  sure  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  military  defeat  would  not  interrupt 
the  march  of  German  science.  As  for  Bonn’s 
involvement,  C.  L.  Sulzberger  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  "Bonn  has  been  aware 
for  many  months  of  this  special  German  role 
in  the  Middle  East  arms  race”  (New  York 
Times,  Aug.  6,  1962) .  In  short,  all  of  the 
evidence  concerning  the  sinister  activities  of 
these  German  scientists  leads  directly  to  the 
authorities  in  Bonn. 

“EXPERIMENTING”  ABROAD 

Since  the  story  broke,  there  have  been  new 
reports  concerning  these  scientists.  We  are 
now  told  that  some  of  them  have  dis¬ 
appeared — allegedly  kidnaped.  While  the 
Egyptians  have  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at 
Israel,  it  seems  clear  that  these  scientists  are 
in  Cairo.  Apparently,  these  German 
scientists  who  have  embarrassed  their  Allied 
partners,  have  quietly  moved  on  to  Egypt 
where  they  can  continue  their  work  without 
the  glare  of  publicity.  The  revelations  which 
we  have  outlined  in  brief,  must  have 
shocked  a  number  of  policymakers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  London  who  have  been  advocat¬ 
ing  a  greater  exchange  of  nuclear  know-how 
with  Bonn.  It  must  have  been  quite  vexing 
for  them  to  observe  how  the  Germans  were 
able  to  leap  into  the  field  of  atomic  weapons 
development  through  the  activities  of  such 
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scientists  as  Herr  Saenger  in  Cairo.  Bonn,  of 
course,  was  quite  embarrassed  too  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  press  reports,  German  officials  ex¬ 
pressed  their  chagrin  over  what  these  Ger¬ 
man  scientists  were  doing.  Nevertheless, 
they  claimed  that  they  were  helpless  to 
rectify  this  situation.  After  all,  so  the  offi¬ 
cial  explanation  goes,  these  scientists  do  not 
work  for  the  Bonn  government.  Therefore, 
they  are  free  agents.  Moreover,  since  West 
Germany  is  a  free  country,  how  can  these 
scientists  be  stopped  from  earning  their 
bread  and  butter  in  Egypt? 

This  sounds  like  a  plausible  predicament 
and  may  convince  those  who  are  unaware  of 
German  techniques.  Let  us  be  specific. 
After  World  War  I,  leading  members  of  the 
German  General  Staff  managed  to  become 
key  advisers  to  the  Chinese  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  head  of  this  mission  was  Col. 
Walter  Bauer,  one  of  General  von  Luden- 
dorf’s  chief  assistants  and  a  friend  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  The  Bauer  mission  turned  out  to 
be  an  embarrassment  to  the  Weimar  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  certain  Chinese  leaders  pub¬ 
licly  revealed  that  great  quantities  of  war 
material  were  being  shipped  into  China  in 
violation  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  Weimar 
government  was  in  a  tough  spot.  It  sought 
to  absolve  itself  of  the  responsibility  by 
pretending  that  this  was  not  an  official  mis¬ 
sion  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Obviously,  this  denial  was  made  to 
forestall  any  Allied  probe. 

Under  Weimar  the  German  military  prac¬ 
ticed  their  profession  in  other  lands;  i.e., 
Russia,  Holland,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  even  in 
South  America.  The  aim  was  twofold:  (1) 
to  help  the  German  industrial  war  lords  to 
grab  some  of  the  armament  business  and 
(2)  to  preserve  and  improve  Germany’s  mili¬ 
tary  know-how  in  the  fact  of  the  restrictions 
laid  down  by  the  Versailles  Treaty.  In  both 
instances  German  objectives  were  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  main  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
Hitler  would  have  been  able  to  confront  the 
world  with  such  a  powerful  war  machine  in 
so  short  a  time,  had  jt  not  been  for  the 
extracurricular  activities  practiced  by  the 
German  military  while  German  officials 
looked  the  other  way. 

German  activities  in  this  field  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  have  a  startling  simi¬ 
larity  with  the  past.  In  places  far  removed 
from  each  other,  politically  and  even  geo¬ 
graphically,  like  Spain  and  Soviet  Russia, 
German  scientists  have  been  peddling  their 
wares.  They  have  been  welcomed  in  the 
United  States,  too,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing 
a  good  job  for  President  Nasser.  As  one 
French  newspaper  remarked,  the  Saengers 
and  other  German  scientists  have  become 
the  foot  soldiers  of  science.  They  work  in 
France,  in  the  East,  in  Italy,  in  Egypt  (Car- 
refour,  Sept.  26,  1962).  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  above  all  they  work  for  the 
fatherland. 

A  REAL  SOLUTION  WANTED 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  an  evaluation  of  our  Government’s  wise 
decision  to  permit  Israel  to  acquire  defensive 
rockets.  Given  the  accelerated  arms  build¬ 
up  in  Egypt  and  Nasser’s  expressed  deter¬ 
mination  to  launch  war  when  the  time  be¬ 
comes  opportune,  our  Government  showed 
farsightedness  in  terms  of  our  own  National 
interests. 

When  a  house  is  about  to  be  set  on  fire 
and  threatens  to  spread,  there  is  little  time 
for  making  long-range  plans  to  fireproof  the 
house.  The  immediate  need  is  firemen  but 
one  should  not  mistake  the  firemen’s  task 
for  the  real  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Middle  East  is  a  tinderbox  of  boiling 
hatreds.  The  arms  race  there  is  spurred  on 
by  Soviet  machinations  and  by  the  stub¬ 
born,  almost  fanatical  warlike  policies  of  the 
Nasserites.  Yet,  one  must  plan  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  for  the  delivery  of  arms  to  counter 
this  danger  is  no  real  solution.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  Certainly,  the  United 


States  in  its  own  national  interest  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  and  se¬ 
curity,  must  actively  seek  ways  and  means 
of  breaking  the  vicious  circle  of  arms  build¬ 
up.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain.  It  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  appeasing  the  aggres¬ 
sive  forces  in  the  Middle  East  nor  by  merely 
maintaining  the  fragile  balance  of  military 
power  among  the  states  involved.  Con¬ 
structive  and  positive  action  is  imperative. 
In  the  search  for  a  genuine  program  for 
world  disarmament,  the  possibilities  of  ini¬ 
tiating  such  a  project  via  the  Middle  East 
deserves  the  closest  attention  and  thought 
of  U.S.  policymakers. 
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[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  29, 
1963] 

Armaments  Race  by  East  and  West  in  Africa 
Feared — Diplomats  Believe  Red  Aid  to 
Algiers  May  Spur  Rabat  Plea  to  United 
States  and  France — Cairo  Also  Is  In¬ 
volved — Cease-Fire  Talks  Are  Begun  in 
Mali — Mediators  Confer  With  Ben  Bella 
and  Hassan 

(By  Peter  Grose) 

Rabat,  Morocco,  October  29. — Western  dip¬ 
lomats  here  are  facing  the  prospect  of  an 
East- West  arms  race  in  north  Africa.  This 
result  of  the  border  conflict  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco  may  go  on  for  months  after 
the  present  crisis  has  died  down. 

The  West  still  seeks  to  isolate  the  conflict, 
if  possible,  but  fears  are  being  expressed  that 
it  has  already  gone  too  far,  that  the  arrival 
in  Algeria  of  Soviet  and  Egyptian  war  ma¬ 
terial  and  manpower  has  tipped  the  stra¬ 
tegic  balance. 

No  country  is  known  to  have  supplied 
Morocco  with  emergency  military  aid  since 
the  border  conflict  started  October  8. 

(Cease-fire  talks  began  in  Mali,  with 
mediators  conferring  separately  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  of  Algeria  and  King 
Hassan  II,  of  Morocco,  the  Associated  Press 
reported.) 

CUBAN  SHIPMENTS  REPORTED 

Up  to  now  analysts  thought  that  a  kind  of 
equilibrium  existed  between  Algeria’s  and 
Morocco’s  military  strengths.  Algeria’s  army 
was  bigger,  but  poorly  equipped;  Morocco’s 
was  better  trained  and  led. 

Intelligence  sources  here  accept  reports 
that  three  ships  from  Cuba  arrived  at  the 
Algerian  port  of  Oran  last  week,  bearing 
Soviet-made  tanks,  planes,  and  artillery. 
They  also  say  1,000  Egyptian  soldiers  were 
transported  to  Algeria. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  long  had 
a  military  assistance  program  in  Algeria,  as 
has  the  United  States  in  Morocco,  but  up  to 
now  the  Egyptian  personnel  have  been  tech¬ 
nical  specialists  rather  than  field  officers. 

If  this  buildup  upsets  the  equilibrium — 
and  some  diplomats  believe  it  already  has — 
Western  countries  are  going  to  find  it  difficult 
to  refuse  Moroccan  requests  for  equivalent 
military  support. 

DIPLOMATS  CONCERNED 

France  and  the  United  States  are  the  two 
Western  countries  most  directly  affected, 
since  both  have  had  close  military  ties  with 
the  Moroccans.  Diplomats  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their 
concern. 

Any  new  American  military  support  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  National  Security 
Council. 

The  situation  of  France  is  particularly  dif¬ 
ficult,  since  she  also  has  military  agreements 
with  Algeria.  An  official  statement  in  Paris 
yesterday  confirmed  France’s  neutrality  in 
the  Saharan  border  conflict. 

Similarly  the  United  States  has  tried  to 
keep  from  choosing  sides,  but  it  is  not  clear 
how  long  either  country  can  remain  outside 
the  arms  buildup. 

Sources  believed  to  be  reliable  reported 
that  the  first  of  the  Cuban  ships,  identified 


as  the  Aracelio  Iglesias  arrived  in  Oran  on 
October  21. 

The  cargo  was  reported  to  consist  of  22 
Soviet  T-34  light  tanks,  5  armored  reconnais¬ 
sance  vehicles,  4  crated  MIG  jet  fighters,  25 
Zil  trucks,  3  field  radio  transmitter-receivers, 
800  tons  of  miscellaneous  parts  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  61  pieces  of  artillery,  including 
antiaircraft  guns,  mortars  and  antitank 
guns. 

This  equipment,  the  sources  said,  was 
moved  by  road  and  rail  on  October  23  and  24 
to  the  vicinity  of  Tlemcen,  30  miles  from  the 
Moroccan  frontier. 

Two  other  ships  were  reported  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  by  the  weekend,  bringing  the  number 
of  T— 34  tanks  to  over  40,  as  well  as  increases 
in  the  other  material. 

Diplomats  noted  that  even  if  the  present 
talks  between  Algeria  and  Morocco,  in  the 
Mali  capital  of  Bamako,  produced  a  cease¬ 
fire,  Algeria’s  military  capability  would  still 
be  great  enough  to  cause  concern  in  Rabat. 

The  U.S.  military  mission  in  Morocco  is 
being  phased  out,  under  the  agreement  of 
December  22,  1959.  This  agreement,  reached 
during  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s 
visit  to  Casablanca,  provided  for  complete 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  by  December  31, 
1963. 

THREE  AIR  BASES  SHUT  DOWN 

Operations  of  three  U.S.  air  bases  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  were  closed  down 
last  July,  and  remaining  troops  are  to  be  out 
of  Morocco  by  the  end  of’ the  year. 

A  seperate  American  training  mission, 
however,  will  remain  in  Morocco.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  about  10  Air  Force  pilots  training 
Moroccans  to  fly  C-47  and  C-119  transport 
planes  supplied  to  the  Moroccan  Government 
by  the  United  States. 

French  bases  were  closed  in  Morocco  last 
year,  though  France  maintains  a  pilot  school 
at  Marrakesh.  This  summer  France  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  sent  200  military  technicians 
to  assist  the  Moroccan  Army’s  supply  corps. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  29, 
1963] 

Morocco  Said  To  Ask  Arms 

Madrid,  October  29. — Morocco  is  pressing 
Western  countries  for  arms,  a  Spanish  source 
said  today. 

The  informant  said  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Spain  were  “cooperating  close¬ 
ly”  to  prevent  flow  of  military  materials 
into  North  Africa  that  would  aggravate  the 
clash  between  Algeria  and  Morocco  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  potentially  dangerous  international 
problem. 

France’s  full  collaboration  with  other 
Western  governments  in  efforts  to  contain 
the  conflict  was  underlined.  The  important 
role  of  Spain,  closest  geographically  to  North 
Africa  of  all  Western  nations,  also  was  em¬ 
phasized. 

Informed  Spaniards  voiced  concern  about 
what  they  called  substantial  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  Algeria  by  Cuba  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  This  aid,  they  said,  includes  weap¬ 
ons  and  other  material  manufactured  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Spanish  newspapers  said  Algeria  had  re¬ 
ceived  Soviet-made  tanks  and  jet  fighters 
in  the  last  few  days.  The  press  declared  the 
Algerian  armed  forces  lacked  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  and  expressed  suspicion  that  the 
material  had  been  accompanied  by  Soviet 
“instructors,”  if  not  by  Soviet  crews. 

In  view  of  foreign  military  assistance  to 
Algeria,  it  was  said  here,  Morocco  is  ask¬ 
ing  Spain  and  other  Western  nations  for 
“every  kind  of  arms.”  Morocco  will  want 
to  increase  her  preparedness  regardless  of 
the  meeting  in  Mali  on  the  Algerian-Moroc- 
can  conflict,  it  was  suggested  here. 

Officials  said  that  conversations  between 
Spain  and  Morocco  on  their  territorial  dis¬ 
pute  in  North  Africa  were  continuing. 
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Repercussions  in  Europe  of  the  North  Af¬ 
rican  conflict  are  expected,  to  be  a  topic 
when  William  R.  Tyler,  U.S.  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  European  Affairs,  visits  here 
over  the  weekend.  He  will  talk  with  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Fernando  Maria  Castella 
y  Maiz. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  29, 
1963] 

Cuban  Arms  Sent  to  Algeria 

Washington,  October  29. — The  adminis¬ 
tration  has  evidence  that  two  shiploads  of 
military  equipment  originating  in  Cuba  were 
sent  to  Algeria  in  the  wake  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  border  war  with  Morocco. 

Havana  has  also  announced  it  plans  to 
make  technicians  and  doctors  available  to 
the  “fraternal  Socialist  republic”  of  President 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella. 

For  international  and  domestic  reasons 
the  State  Department  has  been  described  as 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  publicly  Cuba’s 
intervention  in  the  North  African  dispute. 

The  Department  especially  wants  to  keep 
any  new  irritants  from  interfering  with 
cease-fire  negotiations  that  began  today  in 
Mali. 

There  is  also  some  concern  that  public 
recognition  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro’s  action 
may  revive  Republican  demands  for  a  naval 
blockade  against  Cuba. 

ADDED  STRAIN  FEARED 

Finally,  officials  fear  that  congressional 
debate  on  the  matter  could  add  new  strains 
to  the  relations  between  Washington  and 
Algiers.  They  believe,  for  example,  that 
some  legislators  may  ask  sanctions  against 
the  Ben  Bella  regime  because  of  its  close 
ties  to  Cuba. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  he  would  take 
stern  action  against  any  Cuban  attempt  to 
export  arms  to  other  parts  of  Latin  America. 
But  administration  sources  acknowledge 
that  no  policy  had  been  formulated  toward 
any  extracontinental  ventures  by  the  Castro 
regime. 

The  administration  asserts  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  any  doubt  that  two  freight¬ 
ers  from  Cuba  arrived  in  Algeria  last  week¬ 
end  with  substantial  military  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  light  tanks  and  Jeeps.  Most  of  the 
equipment  was  believed  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  Cuba  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Officials  said  the  Algerians  confirmed  the 
vessels’  arrival,  but  declared  they  were  loaded 
with  sugar. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Oct.  29,  1963] 

Moroccans  Claim  New  Sahara  Gain  on  Eve 
of  Parley 

Morocco  said  yesterday  its  troops  have 
moved  into  the  Algerian-held  Sahara  to  with¬ 
in  8  miles  of  the  large  Tindouf  Oasis,  where 
Algeria  has  an  army  garrison  and  the  French 
have  an  air  base. 

Tindouf  is  outside  the  area  of  fighting  to 
date  and  is  about  270  miles  southeast  of  Mar¬ 
rakech,  Morocco.  It  is  near  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  iron  ore  deposits  and  near  Mauritania 
and  Spanish  West  Africa,  both  of  which  put 
their  troops  on  alert. 

It  was  felt  that  Moroccan  King  Hassan  II 
ordered  the  thrust  to  strengthen  his  hand  in 
peace  talks  with  Algerian  President  Ahmend 
Ben  Bella  in  Mali  today. 

Ben  Bella,  who  had  planned  to  leave  for 
Mali  yesterday,  delayed  his  departure  to  get 
firsthand  reports  on  the  border  clash  with 
Morocco.  Also  at  the  meeting  will  be  Em¬ 
peror  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Modibo  Keita  of  Mali.  Ben  Bella  said 
he  viewed  the  conference  “very  optimisti¬ 
cally.” 

He  said  he  hoped  it  “would  succeed  in 
showing  that  we  were  not  to  blame  for  this 
regrettable  conflict.” 


Ben  Bella  also  said  his  government’s  con¬ 
flict  -with  Algeria’s  Kabylia  rebels  had  been 
“resolved.”  He  did  not  elaborate. 

In  New  York,  M’Hammed  Yazid,  Ben  Bella’s 
special  envoy  to  the  United  Nations,  said 
yesterday  that  Morocco  is  creating  a  build¬ 
up  for  U.S.  intervention  in  the  border  fight¬ 
ing.  Yazid  was  replying  to  a  Moroccan 
charge  that  Soviet  weapons  had  arrived  in 
Algeria. 

Diplomatic  sources  in  Algiers  said  they  had 
found  no  support  for  the  Moroccan  charge. 
But  newspapers  reported  the  arrival  of  two 
ships  bringing  cargoes  of  sugar  from  Russia 
and  Cuba. 

In  a  radio  speech  yesterday  King  Hassan 
warned  that  the  crisis  is  dangerous  and  said, 
“We  are  persuaded  tha/t  direct  talks  are  the 
best  method  of  settling  the  litigation  and 
liquidating  the  problem.” 

He  made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  Moroc¬ 
cans  intend  to  press  their  claims  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  Sahara  which  they  say  was 
artificially  attached  to  Algeria  by  France. 

He  called  on  the  Algerians  to  avoid  seeking 
an  ideological  conflict  that  could  “plunge 
peaceful  North  Africa  into  the  abyss  of  con¬ 
vulsions  and  instability.” 

U.S.  Ambassador  John  Ferguson  was  among 
those  received  by  the  King  in  his  Marrakech 
winter  palace.  The  American  diplomat  ex¬ 
pressed  the  U.S.  Government’s  hope  that  a 
cease-fire  will  be  speedily  imposed. 

Morocco  has  long  claimed  the  Tindouf 
area  as  its  territory,  saying  it  was  attached 
to  Algeria  by  France  when  both  Morocco  and 
Algeria  were  under  French  domination. 

Morocco  Information  Minister  Abdel  Hadi 
Boutaleb  said  his  country  did  not  intend  to 
seize  Tindouf  by  arms  but  “through  nego¬ 
tiations.” 

At  the  same  time,  Boutaleb  said  fighting 
flared  up  around  another  Sahara  outpost 
identified  as  Oum-El-Achar,  presumably 
somewhere  near  Tindouf. 

At  the  Bamako,  Mali,  conference  today, 
Hassan  and  Ben  Bella  will  be  urged  to  agree 
to  an  immediate  cease-fire  followed  by  a 
period  of  negotiation. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  29, 
1963] 

Yemen  Troop  Pullout  Rejected  dy  Nasser 
(By  Patrick  Seale) 

Beirut,  Lebanon,  October  28.- — Egyptian 
President  Nasser  has  rejected  as  hazardous 
and  unworkable  any  rapid  disengagement  of 
his  forces  supporting  the  republican  regime 
in  Yemen. 

This  new  attitude  has  become  clear  over 
the  past  6  weeks.  It  is  reflected  in  recent 
speeches  and  stems  from  a  reappraisal  of  his 
Yemen  policy  after  Yemeni  President  Ab¬ 
dullah  Sallal  returned  to  Sanaa  in  August 
after  receiving  medical  treatment  in  Cairo. 

It  is  now  highly  probable  that  the  U.N. 
observer  corps  whose  mandate  expires  on 
Novermber  4,  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  report  the  failure  of  its  4-month  mission. 
Its  task  was  to  observe  the  implementation 
of  a  disengagement  agreement  reached  this 
summer  by  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  supporting  the 
Yemeni  royalist  faction  in  its  bid  to  regain 
power. 

(The  Herald  Tribune  News  Service  reports 
that  U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  will 
announce  Tuesday  a  1 -month  extension  of 
the  mission’s  stay.  Thant  will  point  out, 
the  service  says,  that  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia 
have  agreed  to  share  the  costs  of  the 
extension.) 

Addressing  Egyptian  troops  on  their  return 
from  on  October  22,  Nasser  revealed  that 
half  the  12,000  troops  so  far  repatriated  had 
been  replaced  by  others. 

“We  maintain  a  force  in  Yemen  capable 
of  imposing  peace,”  he  declared.  Egyptian 
forces  there  still  number  over  20,000  men. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Nasser  genuinely 
intended  to  keep  his  word  when  he  signed 
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the  disengagement  agreement  negotiated 
this  summer  by  President  Kennedy’s  special 
envoy,  Ellsworth  Bunker. 

Egypt’s  economy  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  strain.  Many  of  his  advisers  made  no 
secret  of  their  view  that  the  war  was  not  in 
Egypt’s  national  interest. 

There  were  powerful  pressures  on  him  to 
cut  his  losses  and  pull  out — provided  that  a 
face-saving  political  formula  could  be  found. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  agreed  to  pay 
half  the  cost  of  the  U.N.  force. 

Persistent  rumors  then  arose  that  a  com¬ 
promise  settlement  might  be  reached  in 
which  both  Sallal  and  the  ousted  Yemeni 
ruler.  Imam  Badr  might  agree  to  give  way 
to  a  new  president  chosen  by  tribal  consent 
under  U.N.  or  Arab  League  auspices. 

But  these  speculations  have  foundered  on 
the  simple  truth  that  an  Egyptian  with¬ 
drawal — under  whatever  political  settle¬ 
ment — is  almost  bound  to  be  followed  by  the 
emergence  of  a  regime  hostil  to  Egypt. 

After  the  Egyptian  sacrifices  of  the  past 
year,  Nasser  could  not  tolerate  such  an  out¬ 
come.  Indeed,  he  is  thought  to  fear  not  a 
restoration  of  the  monarchy — now  highly 
improbable — but  a  possible  takeover  by  a 
group  of  young  Yemeni  “intellectuals”  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Syrian  and  Iraqi 
Baath  Party,  with  whom  Nasser  is  now  locked 
in  mortal  combat. 

This  is  the  background  of  Nasser’s  deci¬ 
sion — arrived  at  reluctantly  and  in  the  face 
of  grave  American  disapproval — to  continue 
to  maintain  an  army  in  Yemen. 

In  justifying  his  decision  to  remain  in 
Yemen,  Nasser  is  believed  to  have  reminded 
his  advisers  of  the  original  strategic  reasons 
for  his  intervention  there. 

These  were  to  make  a  bid  to  bring  Saudi 
Arabia  and  its  rich  oilfields  under  his  con¬ 
trol. 

The  potential  long-term  threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia  by  the  Baath  Party — now  Nasser’s 
principal  Arab  rival — makes  it  all  the  more 
essential  for  him  to  hold  on  to  acquired  po¬ 
sitions  of  strength,  even  if  this  means  an 
indefinite  committment  in  Yemen. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct. 

29,  1963] 

Lebanese  Police  Stoned  by  2,000 

Beirut,  Lebanon,  October  28. — About  2,000 
pro-Nasser  demonstrators  stoned  police  to¬ 
day  in  a  protest  against  recent  Syrian  incur¬ 
sions  into  Lebanon. 

At  least  1  person  was  injured  and  30  per¬ 
sons  were  arrested  before  the  demonstrators 
were  dispersed.  The  demonstration  lasted  1 
hour,  occurring  mainly  in  Beirut’s  Moslem 
quarter. 

The  demonstration  was  organized  by  the 
pro-Nasserite  Arab  Nationalist  Movement, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  Baathist  Party  re¬ 
gimes  in  Syria  and  Iraq. 


Exhibit  7 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Oct.  30,  1963] 

Failure  in  Yemen — U.N.  To  Pull  Out  Force 
(By  Darius  S.  Jhabvala) 

United  Nations. — United  Nations  Secre¬ 
tary  General  U  Thant  has  admitted  failure  of 
U.N.  efforts  to  resolve  the  year-old  civil  war 
in  Yemen. 

In  a  brief  report  expected  to  be  submitted 
today,  Mr.  Thant  will  inform  the  Security 
Council  that  the  200-man  observation  mis¬ 
sion  sent  to  the  troubled  nation  4  months 
ago  will  be  withdrawn  November  4. 

Without  directly  pinning  the  blame  for  the 
failure  on  any  one,  Mr.  Thant’s  report  clearly 
gives  the  impression  that  Egypt’s  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Yemen  was 
the  major  cause  of  the  U.N.  unit’s  lack  of 
success. 

Saudi  Arabia,  the  other  outside  nation 
involved  in  the  dispute,  has  removed  its  mili¬ 
tary  forces  from  the  area,  the  report  states. 
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but  the  Saudi  Government  is  unwilling  to 
continue  its  financial  support  for  the  U.N. 
mission  unless  Egypt  agrees  to  a  time  sched¬ 
ule  for  removal  of  its  troops. 

Such  an  Egyptian  decision  is  unlikely,  be¬ 
cause  President  Nasser  feels  a  complete  pull¬ 
out  would  leave  the  way  clear  for  deposed 
royalist  forces  to  topple  the  republican  re¬ 
gime  of  Gen.  Abdullah  Al-Sallal. 

There  were  reports  at  the  U.N.  yesterday 
that  Saudi  Arabia  might  reconsider  and  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  for  the  XJ.N.  mission 
to  continue  for  another  month. 

But  in  any  event,  Mr.  Thant  is  openly 
pessimistic  about  the  mission’s  future. 

The  Secretary  General  says  in  the  report 
that  the  U.N.  group’s  “mandate”  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  “so  limited  and  restrictive  as  to  make 
it  virtually  impossible  *  *  *  to  play  a  really 
helpful  and  constructive  role.” 

Mr.  Thant  states  that  in  his  opinion  the 
entire  Yemen  crisis  “is  political  and  will  re¬ 
quire  a  political  solution.”  Thus,  although 
he  suggests  a.  symbolic  continuation  of  the 
U.N.  force  through  the  establishment  of  a 
“civilian  presence”  in  the  area,  he  sees  “little 
prospect”  for  a  meaningful  U.N.  mission. 

A  WAR  MIRED  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  Thant’s  report  apparently  marks  the 
end  of  an  effort  to  obtain  peace  in  Yemen 
that  began  last  March,  when  a  special  Amer¬ 
ican  negotiator,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  was  sent 
to  the  scene  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  the  tangled  crisis.  . 

After  talking  with  all  parties,  Mr.  Bunker 
arrived  at  a  disengagement  plan,  that  called 
for  withdrawal  of  Egyptian  troops,  which 
were  bolstering  the  new  republican  regime, 
and  an  end  to  Saudi  Arabian  aid  to  deposed 
royalists  fighting  to  return  to  power. 

Under  the  Bunker  plan,  a  small  U'.N.  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  supervise  the  disengagement. 
This  force  was  sent  to  Yemen  for  a  2-month 
period  in  early  July,  and  then  ordered  to 
stay  for  2  more  months  in  early  September. 
Egypt  and  Arabia  agreed  to  share  the  cost  of 
the  mission. 

But  even  before  the  U.N.  force  began  its 
work,  it  was  evident  there  was  little  hope  of 
success.  Egyptian  President  Nasser  ap¬ 
peared  determined  to  maintain  a  strong 
force — at  one  time  believed  to  be  close  to 
30,000  men — in  Yemen  until  the  royalist 
threat  was  ended. 

The  royalists,  backed  by  Saudi  arms,  began 
guerrilla  warfare  after  Imam  Mohammed  al- 
Badr  was  toppled  by  a  military  coup  led  by 
President  Al-Sallal  on  September  27,  1962. 
The  new  regime  has  been  unable  to  wipe  out 
the  royalists. 

Mr.  Thant’s  report  notes  that  “fighting  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  died  down  in  recent  weeks,” 
but  it  also  observes  that  there  has  been  “no 
withdrawal  from  field  activities  by  Egyptian 
forces.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  finds  “no 
signs  of  Saudi  Arabian  military  assistance” 
in  areas  visited  by  the  U.N.  team. 

The  report  does  not  spell  out  the  total 
number  of  Egyptian  troops  in  the  area,  but 
it  does  say  that  between  July  4  and  October 
22,  12,000  officers  and  men  had  left  Yemen, 
of  which  half  had  been  replaced  by  fresh 
troops.  According  to  Egyptian  sources,  an¬ 
other  5,000  troops  will  leave  by  the  end  of 
December. 

The  Egyptian  position,  as  stated  in  the  re¬ 
port,  is  that  “whatever  may  be  the  present 
situation  with  regard  to  assistance  to  the 
royalists,  the  armaments  and  supplies  previ¬ 
ously  sent  or  that  would  be  available  to  them 
subsequent  to  Egyptian  withdrawal,  permit 
and  encourage  them  to  continue  operating 
in  Yemen.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  the  speech.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  more  in  the  Senate  did  not 
hear  it,  but  it  is  for  them  to  decide  what 
their  senatorial  responsibilities  are. 

I  am  satisfied  that  information  about 
the  Senator’s  speech  will  seep  through 
the  country;  and  I  am  satisfied  that, 
once  the  American  people  come  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  Senators  who  did  not  hear  the 
speech  will  come  to  realize  that  the 
American  people  generally  agree  with  the 
principle  of  the  speech  and  agree  that 
this  Government,  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  ought  to  return  to  the  principles 
that  it  professes. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  take  up 
the  various  amendments  the  Senator  has 
proposed,  including  this  amendment.  I 
hope,  before  the  debate  is  over,  there  can 
be  at  least  some  tentative  agreement 
among  many  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  to  give  some 
consideration  to  a  schedule  of  priority 
in  the  consideration  of  these  amend¬ 
ments. 

It  is  my  present  recommendation  to 
the  group,  when  it  meets — and  because 
I  shall  be  using  the  floor  for  a  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  I  am 
telling  this  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
now  so  he  can  relate  it  to  our  cocon¬ 
ferees — that  probably  we  had  better  give 
consideration  to  the  calling  up  first  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
committee,  with  instructions.  I  realize 
that  there  are  some  Senators  who  feel 
that  we  ought  to  rewrite  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  prefer  that 
course  to  the  adoption  of  a  motion  to 
recommit.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  would  prefer  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted,  for  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  has  been  given  to  this 
bill  since  it  was  taken  from  the  calendar, 
both  within  the  Senate  and  outside  the 
Senate,  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  It  may  very  well  be  that  a  re¬ 
commitment  of  the  bill  would  give  the 
time  necessary  for  an  adjustment  of  dif¬ 
ferences.  Both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know 
that  deep  differences  of  opinion  exist 
with  regard  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

We  are  all  seeking  a  common  objec¬ 
tive.  We  have  some  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  bill,  but  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  have  a  common  objective,  and 
that  is  to  do  what  they  think  will  be 
best  for  the  national  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech  on  the  day 
before  yesterday,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  are  just  as  dedicated,  sincere,  patri¬ 
otic,  and  loyal  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  as  those  of  us  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  find  ourselves  with  such 
a  wide  chasm  between  us,  the  opportun¬ 
ity  ought  to  be  provided  for  trying  to 
build  some  bridges  across  it.  I  believe 
they  can  be  built.  I  believe  they  can 
be  built  better  within  the  confines  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  room, 
in  executive  session,  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  executive  officers 
who  are  spokesmen  for  the  President 
conferring  with  us,  than  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 


October  SO 

I  shall  abide  by  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  group  that  will  be  conferring  later 
this  afternoon.  However,  my  present 
recommendation  is  that  we  first  proceec 
to  consider,  so  far  as  our  side  is  con¬ 
cerned,  calling  up  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  instructions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
supporter  of  the  amendment  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing]  is  the  principal  sponsor.  The  prac¬ 
tical  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be, 
as  he  so  eloquently  has  stated,  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  our  resources  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  so  that  other  countries 
could  use  their  own  resources  for  ag¬ 
gressive  purposes,  and  thus  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  our  aid. 

This  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those 
of  us  who  are  in  favor  of  the  bill — and 
this  goes  back  many  years,  to  the  time 
when  this  matter  first  came  up  in  the 
other  body,  beginning  in  1947,  with  the 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program- — can  be 
just  as  hard-headed  as  those  who  are 
against  it.  One  of  the  hard-headed  as¬ 
sumptions  is  that  the  right  hand  should 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  That 
is  exactly  the  situation  the  amend¬ 
ment  seeks  to  make  sure  of. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  events 
within  the  past  few  days,  almost  up  to 
this  morning,  bear  out  the  objective  of 
the  amendment  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  the  sponsor,  with  myself 
and  others  of  similar  views. 

We  call  attention  to  the  Yemen  situa¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  breaking  down,  w’ith 
the  United  Nations  pulling  out  its  peace 
mission,  and  placing  the  blame  for  its 
failure  on  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It 
is  clearly  a  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  frustrated  by  the  very 
man,  President  Nasser,  who  is  propped 
up  by  our  aid  so  that  he  may  utilize  his 
own  resources  to  send  large  bodies  of 
Egyptian  troops  into  the  Yemen. 

There  is  a  similar  threat  with  regard 
to  Algeria,  the  struggle  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco,  in  which  President  Nasser 
is  providing  military  aid  to  Algeria.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  amendment  may  get 
in  the  way  of  our  situation  with  regard 
to  India  and  Pakistan,  and  perhaps  with 
Indonesia  also.  That  is  the  difficulty 
which  we  face.  If  we  do  not  adopt  a 
basic  principle,  no  one  will  know  where 
we  stand,  no  one  will  know  how  our  aid 
will  be  used,  and  no  one  will  be  put  to 
any  sacrifice  if  the  aid  is  misused.  That 
is  the  important  point  involved  in  this 
debate. 

I  believe  that  events  have  borne  out 
the  insistence  that  this  matter  must  be 
dealt  with  frontally  in  the  way  that  the 
amendment  suggests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
report  to  the  Washington  Post,  October 
30;  an  editorial  entitled  “The  Syria-Iraq 
Union,”  in  the  New  York  Times,  October 
30;  and  excerpts  from  a  radio  broadcast 
by  Radio  Rabat,  Morocco,  October  23,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks  in  support 
of  the  Gruening-Javits  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  30, 
1963] 

Thant  Admits  U.N.  Peace  Mission  Failed  in 
Yemen — U.A.R.  Blamed 
(By  Parius  S.  Jhabvala) 

United  Nations,  October  29. — Secretary 
General  U  Thant  today  admitted  failure  of 
U.N.  efforts  to  resolve  the  year-old  civil  war 
in  Yemen. 

In  a  lucid  and  brief  report,  Thant  told  the 
Security  Council  that  the  200-man  U.N.  ob¬ 
servation  mission  in  Yemen  would  be  with¬ 
drawn  by  November  4.  He  added  that  “it  is 
my  intention  to  maintain  a  civilian  U.N. 
presence,  in  the  area,  given,  of  course,  the 
necessary  agreement  of  the  parties  directly 
concerned.” 

Thant  clearly  conveyed  the  impression  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  failure  of  the  mission. 

On  September  27,  1962,  Yemeni  Republican 
forces  under  the  command  of  Abdullah  Sallal 
overthrew  Iman  (King)  Badr  and  installed 
Sallal  as  head  of  a  republican  regime.  The 
deposed  Iman  and  a  band  of  royalists  fled  to 
the  neighboring  hills  from  where  they  are 
continuing  guerrilla  warfare. 

U.A.R.  President  Nasser  has  sent  28,000 
troops  and  a  large  number  of  Soviet-made 
aircraft  to  help  fight  off  the  rebels.  King 
Badr,  in  turn,  has  received  aid  from  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Last  March,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  Ells¬ 
worth  Bunker  obtained  an  agreement  from 
the  U.A.R.  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  a  disengage¬ 
ment  plan,  under  which  U.A.R.  forces  would 
leave  Yemen  and  the  Saudi  Arabians  would 
cease  their  aid  to  King  Badr. 

This  plan  went  into  effect  July  4,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  U.N.  observation  mission. 
It  was  to  be  completed  within  2  months. 

On  September  4,  however,  Thant  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  that  "it  cannot  be 
said  at  this  stage  that  encouraging  progress 
has  been  made  toward  an  effective  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  disengagement  agree¬ 
ment.” 

He  asked  for  and  received  permission  to 
continue  the  mission  until  November  4. 

Thant  reported  today  that  while  the  "fight¬ 
ing  appears  to  have  died  down  in  recent 
weeks,”  there  has  been  “no  withdrawal  from 
field  activities  of  U.A.R.  forces”  in  two  key 
areas  of  Yemen. 

As  for  stoppage  of  Saudi  Arabian  aid  to  the 
royalists,  the  observation  mission  said  that 
“no  military  vehicles  or  material  have  been 
seen  nor  military  equipment  or  stores  found 
in  cargoes  checked  by  U.N.  observers.”  The 
report  added  that  “there  were  no  signs  of 
Saudi  Arabian  military  assistance  or  heavy 
weapons  in  royalist  areas  visited  by  the  ob¬ 
servers.” 

Thant  concluded  “that  in  the  period  un¬ 
der  review  no  military  assistance  of  signifi¬ 
cance  has  been  provided  to  the  royalists  from 
Saudi  Arabia.” 

During  conversations  with  representatives 
at  the  U.N.  of  the  parties  concerned,  Thant 
stressed  his  “dissatisfaction  with  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  U.N.  Yemen  observation  mission 
as  now  defined.” 

“That  mandate,”  he  said,  “is  so  limiting 
and  restrictive  as  to  make  it  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  mission  to  play  a  really  helpful 
and  constructive  role.” 

Thant  concluded  that  “I  frankly  see  little 
prospect  that  the  disengagement  agreement 
could  be  so  amended  to  correct  this  defi¬ 
ciency.” 

The  Secretary  General  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Yemen  problem  “is  primarily  politi¬ 
cal  and  will  require  a  political  solution.” 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Ocp.  30, 
1963] 

The  Syria-Iraq  Union 
Another  ambitious  attempt  to  unite  the 
whole  Arab  nation  has  now  been  launched 
by  the  Governments  of  Syria  and  Iraq,  both 


dominated  by  the  socialist  Baath  Party. 
They  have  agreed  to  Join  in  a  federal  Arab 
Democratic  People’s  Republic,  organized 
along  socialist,  democratic,  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  lines  as  the  nucleus  of  a  wider  union 
open  to  all  Arab  States  accepting  the  same 
principles.  A  military  union  between  them 
is  already  engaged  in  joint  action  against 
the  Kurds  and  is  to  be  followed,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  by  an  economic,  a  cultural  and  finally 
a  political  union. 

The  new  state  is  being  formed  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  President  Nasser,  who  espouses  the 
same  ideal  of  Arab  unification  but  on  terms 
which  resulted  in  the  breakup  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  union  between  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Egypt. 
Both  movements  seek  to  overthrow  the  re¬ 
maining  Arab  monarchies  of  Jordan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Libya,  and  Morocco  as  well  as  the 
sheikdoms  and  sultanates  on  the  Arabian 
Sea.  But  whereas  Nasser  (and  Ben  Bella) 
resort  to  direct  action,  the  Baathists  axe 
relying  mainly  on  an  Arab  spiritual  renais¬ 
sance.  Their  weakness  is  that  they  consist 
primarily  of  only  a  few  thousand  intel¬ 
lectuals  without  any  outstanding  leaders  or 
a  mass  following. 


[From  the  Rabat,  Morocco,  Domestic  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Arabic,  Oct.  23,  1963] 

Nasser  Using  Ben  Bella  To  Control 
Maghreb 

A  series  of  related  events  and  facts  are 
becoming  evident,  giving  a  picture  of  a  pre¬ 
meditated  plot  against  our  country,  people, 
and  regime.  The  facts  point  to  one  thing: 
That  the  intention  of  aggression  and  prov¬ 
ocation  against  us  exists  secretly  in  Cairo, 
Algeria,  and  here  in  Morocco,  where  some 
people  blinded  by  malice,  placed  themselves 
at  the  service  of  the  plotters. 

We  still  remember  the  dispute  between 
Tunisia  and  the  U.A.R.,  which  showed  and 
confirmed  to  us  the  insatiable  desire  of  Cairo 
to  open  a  new  front  for  misleading  opinion, 
for  lies  and  a  biased  campaign  against  our 
Arab  Maghreb  after  the  blows  and  defeat 
suffered  by  Cairo  policy  in  the  Arab  East. 
Today  a  golden  opportunity  has  been  given 
to  the  Cairo  politicians  in  the  Arab  Maghreb 
by  Ben  Bella  and  his  regime. 

They  are  using  Ben  Bella  to  dig  their  poi¬ 
sonous  claws  in  our  land  and  people.  They 
axe  sending  their  experts  on  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence,  on  waging  lies  and  fabrica¬ 
tions,  on  distortion  of  facts  and  misleading 
the  public  to  control  all  the  official  organs 
in  Algeria  so  that  they  can  poison  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  our  Arab  Maghreb  and  hatch  plots. 

The  fact  is  that  Ben  Bella  needs  support. 
He  found  this  in  Nasser,  who  in  turn  needs 
agents  such  as  Ben  Bella  and  his  group  to 
use  them  in  trying  his  luck  this  time  in  the 
Arab  Maghreb.  The  two  allies  found  our 
country  a  target  for  their  experiments:  Ben 
Bella  wants  a  way  out  from  his  political  crisis 
at  the  expense  of  a  dispute  to  distract  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  inside  his  country,  while  Nasser 
wants  to  establish  himself  in  this  region. 
As  is  Cairo’s  practice,  the  plot  is  proceeding 
parallel  with  an  extensive  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  and  falsifications. 

Nasser  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Arab  Maghreb.  The  defeat 
which  awaits  Nasser’s  experiment  will  be 
more  violent  and  harsher  than  the  defeat 
or  defeats  which  overtook  his  attempts  in 
the  Arab  East.  Indeed,  it  is  strange  and  ab¬ 
surd  that  the  information  media  accuse  our 
country  of  denying  freedom  and  democracy 
to  the  people  and  filling  prisons  with  free 
people,  while  we,  the  world,  and  Nasser  him¬ 
self  know  that  freedom  is  the  only  thing 
missing  in  the  U.A.R.,  and  that  democracy 
is  the  only  thing  which  Egypt  has  not  known 
under  Nasser.  We  know  that  only  a  few  steps 
from  Cairo  the  desert  contains  dozens  of 
fearful  detention  camps  and  prisons  full  of 
the  free  men  of  Egypt,  its  intellectuals,  and 
its  conscious  elite.  We  tell  Nasser  that  his 


utterly  unsuccessful  experiment  of  plots, 
espionage,  intelligence,  and  terrorism  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  Egyptian  agents  in 
Syria,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Leba¬ 
non  will  meet  with  failure  in  our  country. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
comments.  I  believe  our  amendment  is 
the  most  important  amendment  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  bill.  I,  like  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York,  would  like  to  have 
a  foreign  aid  bill.  There  are  many  pro¬ 
visions  in  it  that  require  amendment  in 
order  to  make  it  an  effective,  useful,  and 
serviceable  foreign  aid  bill.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  are  many  loopholes  in  it 
and  many  opportunities  to  squander 
money  and  to  misuse  it  which  must  be 
corrected  if  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  aid 
bill  that  we  can  support. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  desperately  looking  for  ways 
to  cut  Federal  spending  so  as  to  make 
ends  meet  and  possibly  reduce  taxes,  the 
item  of  expenditure  called  foreign  aid 
sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  Here  is  an 
obvious  place  to  start  saving  money  and 
show  concern  for  our  overburdened  tax¬ 
payers. 

A  cut  in  taxes  is  long  overdue,  but  this 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  cut  in  spend¬ 
ing.  If  we  are  in  earnest  about  cutting 
down  on  Government  spending,  then  we 
can  cut  foreign  aid.  In  my  opinion,  we 
should  reduce  the  foreign  aid  program 
by  at  least  20  percent  this  year,  and  re¬ 
duce  it  each  succeeding  year  until  we  are 
rid  of  this  monstrous  waste. 

We  have  handed  out  some  $100  billion 
on  foreign  aid  since  1946 — and  much  of 
this  has  been  wasted.  At  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks,  I  am  going  to  list  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  waste. 

I  am  also  going  to  list  the  countries 
which  have  received  the  lion’s  share  of 
our  foreign  aid  money,  indicating  in  each 
case  what  our  money  has  bought. 

One  out  of  every  17  American  tax  dol¬ 
lars  goes  for  foreign  aid.  Proponents 
say  that  it  has  promoted  the  cause  of 
freedom  around  the  world.  Evidence 
disputes  this.  In  countries  receiving  our 
aid,  despots  rule  by  terror,  the  economy 
is  shattered,  inflation  is  rampant,  and 
Communist-fomented  turbulence  has  put 
freedom  on  the  run. 

In  pouring  billions  of  dollars  into  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  countries,  are  we  not  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy? 

Is  there  any  justice  in  taxing  the  in¬ 
comes  of  hard-working  Americans  to 
feather  the  nests  of  people  who  hate 
us — in  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  India,  and 
so  on? 

And  what  about  our  allies  of  Western 
Europe?  Through  now  prosperous,  they 
look  to  us  to  continue  to  carry  most  of 
the  burden  of  their  economy  and  military 
security.  Western  Europe  has  prospered 
with  Marshal  plan  aid  from  us,  but  after 
17  years  and  $41  billion  in  U.S.  aid, 
Western  Europe  now  meets  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  its  defense  obligation  and,  except 
for  commercial  loans,  its  aid  to  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  is  negligible. 

The  original  motives  for  foreign  aid 
were  well  meaning.  But  things  did  not 
work  out  right.  The  United  States 
found  itself  arming  governments  which 
used  the  arms  to  repress  their  people. 
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The  United  States  found  itself  arming, 
equipping,  and  financing  policies  and 
regimes  which  are  contrary  to  our  own 
basic  convictions.  The  United  States 
found  itself  giving  economic  aid  which 
did  not  result  in  economic  growth. 

In  delving  into  expenditures  under  the 
foreign  aid  program,  a  congressional 
committee  came  up  with  some  amazing 
items.  Here  are  a  few,  picked  at  ran¬ 
dom: 

One  thousand  23-inch  TV  sets  were 
ordered  for  use  in  community  education 
programs  in  underdeveloped  countries 
overseas  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  for  areas 
with  no  electric  power  supply.  Foreign 
aid  funds  were  used  to  buy  suits  for  un¬ 
dertakers  in  Greece.  U.S.  aid  to  Kenya 
was  used  to  buy  extra  wives  for  govern¬ 
mental  officials.  A  stockbreeding  farm 
was  erected  in  Lebanon  with  U.S.  aid; 
nine  stalls  were  built  for  each  bull. 

Four  days  after  we  had  signed  an  emer¬ 
gency  loan  agreement  to  provide  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  with  $17  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  goods.  President  Sukarno 
purchased  three  new  jet  airliners,  cost¬ 
ing  approximately  the  amount  we  had 
loaned  his  government. 

Senator  Stephen  Young,  Democrat  of 
Ohio,  reported  that  on  this  flight  to 
Europe,  to  attend  a  U.N.  conference  on 
science  and  technology  for  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations,  he  had  to  fly  tourist  class 
as  a  U.S.  delegate,  while  representatives 
from  the  underdeveloped  nations,  to 
whom  we  were  giving  foreign  aid  money, 
all  flew  first  class.  A  smaller  matter, 
but  indicative. 

The  tax  dollars  of  our  citizens  have 
been  used  to  create  approximately  30 
millionaires  in  Laos,  now  controlled  by 
Communists.  Our  tax  dollars  have  been 
used  to  strengthen  race  segregation  in 
Liberia,  where  now  no  one  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  race  can  hold  office,  and  where 
the  Liberian  President  used  $12  million 
of  foreign  aid  money  to  build  himself  a 
marble  palace.  Our  tax  dollars  have 
been  used  to  provide  Ethiopian  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  with  a  $2  million  yacht. 

Fantastic  is  the  history  of  our  foreign 
aid  blunders  in  India,  Poland,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Brazil, 
Egypt,  Algeria,  Indonesia. 

Do  we  think  we  are  buying  good  will 
with  foreign  aid  dollars?  President 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  one  of  the  recipients 
of  our  generous  handouts,  bitterly  as¬ 
sailed  the  United  States  in  a  long  speech 
before  the  heads  of  30  African  nations 
meeting  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

President  Goulart,  of  Brazil,  to  whom 
the  United  States  has  given  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid, 
a  few  weeks  ago  angrily  demanded  a 
personal  apology  from  the  President  for 
some  statement  about  Communist  infil¬ 
tration. 

When  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
visited  Yugoslavia,  he  and  his  host,  Mar¬ 
shall  Tito,  toured  a  model  $40  million 
plastics  factory.  It  had  been  financed 
with  U.S.  foreign  aid  money.  It  had  been 
designed  and  constructed  by  U.S.  engi¬ 
neers.  It  was  equipped  with  U.S.  ma¬ 
chinery.  On  the  occasion  of  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  visit,  the  plant  was  gaily  deco¬ 
rated  with  Yugoslav  and  Russian  flags. 


No  American  flag  was  in  sight,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  U.S.  role  in 
its  establishment.  Four  American  engi¬ 
neers  for  the  plant,  standing  near  the 
entrance  when  the  two  Communist  lead¬ 
ers  arrived,  were  not  permitted  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  plant  with  Yugoslav  technicians  and 
other  employees.  In  reporting  the  grand 
tour  of  the  plant,  no  Yugoslav  news¬ 
paper  even  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
plant  was  built  with  American  money 
and  American  know-how. 

During  Khrushchev’s  visit  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  the  solidarity  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Russia  repeatedly  was  stressed. 

Yugoslavia  is  the  Communist  country 
to  which  our  Government  has  given 
$3,200  million  of  American  taxpayers’ 
money. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been 
supporting  India  on  a  grand  scale — 
4,000  million  American  tax  dollars  have 
poured  into  India  to  save  her  from  com¬ 
munism.  India  will  not  side  with  us  in 
the  cold  war,  claims  to  be  neutral,  but 
virtually  always  sides  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  the  United  Nations  when  she 
votes. 

President  Kennedy’s  Ambassador  to 
India,  Chester  Bowles,  recently  told  the 
people  of  India  how  they  can  defeat  the 
will  of  the  U.S.  Congress  without  losing 
out  on  foreign  aid  handouts.  In  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  a 
stipulation  had  been  inserted  to  prevent 
our  aid  dollars  from  being  used  by  Nehru 
to  build  a  proposed  Government-owned 
steel  plant  in  Bokaro,  India.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Bowles,  speaking  in  Calcutta,  told 
the  Indian  people  that  they  could  get 
the  Government-owned  steel  plant  and 
still  get  the  American  foreign  aid  dol¬ 
lars.  Bowles  said  that  the  congressional 
directive  could  be  skirted  by  releasing 
U.S.  aid  funds  for  smaller  Indian  proj¬ 
ects  that  could  be  financed  by  India’s 
foreign  exchange,  which  process  would, 
in  turn,  release  funds  for  construction 
of  the  Bokaro  plant. 

This  will  give  one  an  idea  of  how  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  going. 

The  basic  concept  of  aid  should  be  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  Some  of 
our  aid  to  other  countries  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  with  no  thought  given  to  the 
principle  that  individuals  and  nations 
should  be  self-reliant.  No  person  and 
no  nation  should  have  its  vital  tasks  of 
growth  and  defense  indefinitely  and  pre¬ 
ponderantly  done  for  it.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  debilitating  about  too  much  aid,  or 
blind  giving  which  does  not  exact  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  return.  And  this  de¬ 
scribes  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Nearly  half  of  all  foreign  aid  money 
goes  for  so-called  military  assistance. 
Whom  are  we  arming  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  to  fight?  Each  other?  Are  we  now 
financing  both  sides  in  the  war  between 
Morocco  and  Algeria? 

Why  all  this  lavish  handing  out  of 
money?  Is  it  because  we  think  we  can 
afford  it?  The  truth  is  that  we  are 
sending  money  to  countries  that  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  financially  than  we  are.  The  U.S. 
public  debt  is  $24  billion  greater  than  the 
combined  public  debts  of  all  the  nations 
we  are  aiding. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  misgivings  over 
foreign  aids  continue  to  grow  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  throughout  the  country? 

The  Senate  is  now  considering  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  authorization  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

An  administration  which  has  persisted 
in  an  extravagant  course,  paying  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  public’s  growing  discon¬ 
tent  with  unnecessary  Government 
spending,  got  its  come-uppance  when  the 
House  cut  the  foreign  aid  request,  passed 
the  cut-down  measure,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate.  It  was  a  setback  for  administra¬ 
tion  advocates  of  unlimited  spending  and 
a  victory  for  the  economy  forces. 

The  cut  on  the  House  floor,  following 
other  cuts  in  committee,  brought  the 
amount  in  the  authorization  bill  to  $3,502 
million  compared  with  the  $4,945  million 
originally  requested  by  the  President — a 
saving  to  the  American  taxpayers  of 
$1,443  million. 

The  cuts  reflected  growing  discontent 
with  foreign  aid.  Anyone  who  does  not 
recognize  and  respect  the  disillusionment 
of  the  American  people  with  foreign  aid 
is  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 

Former  full-fledged  supporters  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  this  time  for  the  cut— reflecting  the 
will  of  the  people.  As  a  Member  re¬ 
marked: 

The  wail  from  home  is  demand  that  fat 
and  fatheadedness  be  cut  out  of  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

The  House  was  widely  praised  for  its 
courage — in  the  face  of  pressures  from 
the  liberal  spenders — in  making  sub¬ 
stantial  cuts.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  demonstrate  the  same  brand  of 
courage  and  consideration  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer. 

The  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
some  weeks  ago  headed  a  bipartisan 
group  of  investigating  Senators  who  ex¬ 
amined  foreign  aid  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  group  found  that  the  program  was 
much  too  wasteful. 

The  group  found  that  in  Laos  our  out¬ 
lay  of  millions  of  dollars  to  aid  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  preventing  a  Communist 
takeover  was  a  waste  because  the  people 
of  Laos  refused  to  fight  for  their  own 
country.  The  Mansfield  group  found 
many  things  wrong  with  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Its  report  dealt  in  particu¬ 
lars,  but  it  also  pointed  up  the  root  of 
the  trouble:  we  have  been  give-away 
minded,  and  this  is  what  has  cost  us  so 
much. 

Following  the  Mansfield  report,  we  had 
the  Clay  report.  To  help  pass  this  year’s 
foreign  aid  bill,  the  President  appointed 
a  “citizens  committee”  to  assess  the  aid 
program.  The  10-man  committee, 
headed  by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  presented 
a  tough  report. 

Among  the  noteworthy  observations 
were  there:  The  United  States  is  trying 
to  do  “to  much  for  too  many”;  too  much 
money  is  spent  to  get  military  bases  in 
some  countries,  and  such  aid  should  be 
cut;  military  assistance  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  “should  be  reduced  progressively”; 
the  burden  of  foreign  aid  “is  falling  un- 
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fairly  upon  the  United  States.”  Western 
Europe  “can  and  should  do  more”;  aid 
to  the  new  countries  of  Africa  should  be 
sharply  curtailed  and  limited;  economic 
aid  should  be  withheld  from  Indonesia 
unless  it  “puts  it  internal  house  in 
order.”  Those  are  a  few  of  the 
recommendations. 

What  was  done  about  these  recom¬ 
mendations?  And  what  was  done  to 
correct  the  glaring  inconsistencies 
pointed  to  by  the  Mansfield  group? 
Nothing.  Have  the  sponsors  of  this 
spending  program  come  before  Congress 
and  prove  that  the  foreign  aid  house  has 
been  put  in  order?  No.  The  many 
things  wrong  are  ignored  completely  or 
glossed  over. 

The  American  people  are  in  no  mood 
to  continue  to  pour  out  their  money  to 
countries  all  over  the  world  through  a 
foreign  aid  program  which,  indisputably, 
is  badly  executed,  unrealistic,  and  enor¬ 
mously  wasteful,  and  has  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  intended  objectives. 

I  am  fed  up  with  having  the  taxpayers 
of  Maryland  sweat  and  toil  to  help  pay 
for  wasteful  and  unrealistic  foreign  aid. 
I  favor  a  rapid  retrenchment.  If  20  per¬ 
cent  were  cut  from  foreign  aid  now,  it 
would  not  hurt  anyone  except  a  few 
bureaucrats,  domestic  and  foreign.  Next 
year,  the  program  could  be  cut  further, 
and  so  on,  and  soon  we  could  be  rid  of  a 
costly  program  which,  despite  its  earlier 
promise,  has  failed  miserably. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  the  speech  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  thesis  he  has  developed  is 
consonant  with  prevailing  American 
public  opinion.  To  me,  it  raises  a  very 
fundamental  issue  of  our  system  of  rep¬ 
resentative  government;  namely,  Con¬ 
gress  denying  to  American  public  opinion 
its  wishes  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  basic 
public  policy  such  as  is  involved  in  the 
foreign  aid  bilL 

It  is  for  each  Senator  to  decide,  first, 
whether  he  believes  the  criticisms  of  the 
bill  are  sound;  and  second,  to  decide,  if 
they  are  sound,  whether  or  not  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
him  vote  for  improvements  to  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  he  does  not  take 
the  position  that  there  should  be  no  aid 
at  all. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  that  this  bill  goes  too  far; 
and,  as  he  has  said,  he  thinks  a  cut  of 
at  least  20  percent  in  the  bill  would  be 
reasonable. 

I  believe  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  goes  further  into  the  matter, 
as  the  debate  develops,  probably  he  will 
agree  that  other  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  bill,  in  addition  to  simple  cuts  in 
the  amounts.  Some  policy  changes  will 


have  to  be  included  in  the  final  draft  of 
the  bill. 

But  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  has  raised  his  voice  in  opposition 
to  this  bill;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  note 
of  his  comments  will  be  taken  through¬ 
out  his  State,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  repeat  that  we  do  not  want  to  cut 
out  all  of  the  foreign  aid  program  at  this 
time;  that  might  be  too  drastic  an  ac¬ 
tion.  But  I  believe  we  should  syste¬ 
matically  cut  the  program,  and  we  should 
have  better  supervision  of  the  program 
than  we  are  now  receiving. 

Mr.  President,  advocates  of  unlimited 
spending,  willing  to  close  their  eyes  to 
the  misuse  of  foreign  aid  funds,  cry 
“wolf”  at  every  effort  to  economize, 
The  same  cry  now  is  being  raised.  The 
cut,  they  say,  threatens  free-world  se¬ 
curity.  I  do  not  believe  it.  The  real 
threat  to  security  is  possible  U.S.  finan¬ 
cial  chaos  which  could  be  brought  about 
by  irresponsible,  red  ink  spending. 

I  hope  the  Senate  holds  firm  on  sub¬ 
stantial  foreign  aid  cuts — both  to  save 
the  money,  to  give  our  taxpayers  a 
“break,”  and  to  gain  some  attention  to 
pressing  demands  that  the  Government 
get  its  financial  house  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  two 
exhibits:  “A,”  a  statement  containing 
illustrations  of  waste  of  foreign  aid  funds 
and  maladministration  of  the  program; 
and  “B,”  a  table  indicating  how  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  fared  in  nations  to 
whom  we  have  given  enormous  sums  of 
money. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  the  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the' Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  a 

Waste  of  Foreign  Aid  Funds 

In  delving  into  expenditures  under  the 
foreign  aid  program,  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  came  up  with  some  amazing  items. 
Here  are  a  few,  picked  at  random: 

"One  thousand  23-inch  TV  sets  were  or¬ 
dered  for  use  in  community  education  pro¬ 
grams  in  underdeveloped  countries  overseas 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000  for  areas  with  no  elec¬ 
tric  power  supply.  *  *  *  Foreign  aid  funds 
were  used  to  buy  suits  for  undertakers  in 
Greece.  *  *  *  u.S.  aid  to  Kenya  was  used 
to  buy  extra  wives  for  Government  officials. 
*  *  *  A  stockbreeding  farm  was  erected  in 
Lebanon  with  U.S.  aid;  nine  stalls  were  built 
for  each  bull.” 

Four  days  after  we  had  signed  an  emer¬ 
gency  loan  agreement  to  provide  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Indonesia  with  $17  million  worth 
of  goods.  President  Sukarno  purchased  three 
new  Jet  airliners,  costing  approximately  the 
amount  we  had  loaned  his  Government. 

Senator  Stephen  Young  of  Ohio  reported 
that  on  his  flight  to  Europe,  to  attend  a  U.N. 
conference  on  science  and  technology  for 
underdeveloped  nations,  he  had.  to  fly  tour¬ 
ist  class  as  a  U.S.  delegate,  while  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
to  whom  we  were  giving  foreign  aid  money, 
all  flew  first  class.  A  small  matter,  but 
indicative. 
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The  tax  dollars  of  our  citizens  have  been 
used  to  create  approximately  30  millionaires 
in  Laos,  now  controlled  by  Communists. 
Our  tax  dollars  have  been  used  to  strengthen 
race  segregation  in  Liberia,  where  now  no 
one  of  the  Caucasion  race  can  hold  office, 
and  where  the  Liberian  President  used  $12 
million  of  foreign  aid  money  to  build  him¬ 
self  a  marble  palace. 

Our  tax  dollars  have  been  used  to  provide 
Ethiopian  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  with  a  $2 
million  yacht. 

Fantastic  is  the  history  of  our  foreign  aid 
blunders  in  India,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Al¬ 
geria,  Indonesia. 

Do  we  think  we’re  buying  good  will  with 
foreign  aid  dollars?  President  Nkrumah,  of 
Ghana,  one  of  the  recipients  of  our  generous 
handouts,  bitterly  assailed  the  United  States 
in  a  long  speech  before  the  heads  of  30  Afri¬ 
can  nations  meeting  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

President  Goulart,  of  Brazil,  to  whom  the 
United  States  has  given  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid,  a  few 
weeks  ago  angrily  demanded  a  personal 
apology  from  the  President  for  some  state¬ 
ment  about  Communist  infiltration. 

When  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  visited 
Yugoslavia,  he  and  his  host.  Marshal  Tito, 
toured  a  model  $40  million  plastics  factory. 
It  had  been  financed  with  U.S.  foreign  aid 
money.  It  had  been  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  by  U.S.  engineers.  It  was  equipped 
with  U.S.  machinery.  On  the  occasion  of 
Khrushchev's  visit,  the  plant  was  gaily 
decorated  with  Yugoslav  and  Russian  flags. 
No  American  flag  was  in  sight,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  United  States 
role  in  its  establishment.  Four  American 
engineers  for  the  plant,  standing  near  the 
entrance  when  the  two  Communist  leaders 
arrived,  were  not  permitted  an  introduction 
and  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  plant 
with  Yugoslav  technicians  and  other  em¬ 
ployees.  In  reporting  the  grand  tour  of  the 
plant,  no  Yugoslav  newspaper  even  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  built  with 
American  money  and  American  know-how. 

During  Khrushchev’s  visit  in  Yugoslavia, 
the  solidarity  of  Yugoslavia  and  Russia  re¬ 
peatedly  was  stressed. 

Yugoslavia  is  the  Communist  country  to 
which  our  Government  has  given  $3,200  mil¬ 
lion  of  American  taxpayers’  money. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been  sup¬ 
porting  India  on  a  grand  scale — 4,000  million 
American  tax  dollars  have  poured  into 
India — “to  save  her  from  communism.”  India 
will  not  side  with  us  in  the  cold  war,  claims 
to  be  neutral,  but  virtually  always  sides  with 
the  Communists  in  the  United  Nations. 

President  Kennedy’s  Ambassador  to  India, 
Chester  Bowles,  recently  told  the  people  of 
India  how  they  can  defeat  the  will  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  without  losing  out  on  foreign 
aid  handouts.  In  the  foreign  aid  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  a  stipulation  had  been 
inserted  to  prevent  our  aid  dollars  from 
being  used  by  Nehru  to  build  a  proposed 
Government-owned  steel  plant  in  Bokaro, 
India.  Ambassador  Bowles,  speaking  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  told  the  Indian  people  that  they  could 
get  the  Government-owned  steel  plant  and 
still  get  the  American  foreign  aid  dollars. 
Bowles  said  that  the  congressional  directive 
could  be  skirted  by  releasing  U.S.  aid  funds 
for  smaller  Indian  projects  that  could  be 
financed  by  India’s  foreign  exchange,  which 
process  would,  in  turn,  release  funds  for 
construction  of  the  Bokaro  plant. 

This  will  give  one  an  idea  of  how  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  going. 
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Exhibit  B 


Nations  aided  by  us 


Argentina - 

Brazil _ 

Cuba _ 

Haiti _ 

Indonesia _ 

India - - 

Iran - 

Laos _ 

Poland _ 

South  Korea. . . 

South  Vietnam 

Turkey _ 

Venezuela _ 

Yugoslavia _ 


U.S.  aid  since 
1946 


$640, 000, 000 
1,900,000,000 
62, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 
670,  000, 000 
3,  900, 000, 000 

1, 300, 000, 000 
460, 000, 000 
522,000,000 
5,400,000,000 

2, 400, 000, 000 
3, 800, 000, 000 
274, 000, 000 

2, 400, 000, 000 


Present  situation:  How  the  cause  of  freedom  has  fared 


Under  indirect  military  domination;  suffers  from  inflationary  chaos. 

On  the  brink  of  communism. 

Once  enjoyed  immense  sugar  subsidy;  has  stolen  $1,000, 000, 000  in  private 
property  of  U.S.  citizens;  is  a  Red  satellite  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Writhes  under  a  murderous  tyranny. 

Her  economy  wrecked;  is  an  armed  dictatorship  bent  on  conquest. 

Stands  with  Russia  and  against  us  on  nearly  all  issues;  probably  faces  Red 
Chinese  attack. 

Now  a  monarchy  without  a  parliament. 

Coalition  government,  almost  certain  to  fall  to  Communists. 

Communist,  with  all  freedom  gone. 

Ruled  by  its  third  military  junta;  anti-U.S.  demonstrations  a  common 
occurrence. 

Ruled  by  puppet  dictator;  racked  by  Red  guerrilla  war. 

Politically  unstable;  economically  weaker  than  before  U.S.  aid  began. 

Unstable;  much  destruction  of  American-owned  property;  major  target 
of  Cuban  fifth  column. 

Communist,  with  all  freedom  gone. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  saving  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
I  shall  not  read  to  the  Senate  the  table 
which  is  identified  as  exhibit  B;  but  I  do 
point  out,  for  instance,  that  Argentina, 
which  since  1946  has  received  U.S.  aid 
in  the  amount  of  $640  million,  is  under 
indirect  military  domination,  and  suffers 
from  inflationary  chaos. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  measures  on  the  legis¬ 
lative  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen¬ 
dar  No.  571,  Senate  bill  741,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  with  the  following  measures  on 
the  calendar,  in  order.  I  also  ask  that 
there  be  printed  at  the  appropriate 
points  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  these  calendar 
measures,  excerpts  from  the  reports  and 
other  explanatory  items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
calendar  measures  thus  designated  will 
now  be  called. 

PROHIBITION  OF  SCHEMES  TO  IN-, 

FLUENCE  BY  BRIBERY  THE  OUT 

COME  OF  SPORTING  CONTES'! 

The  bill  (S.  741)  to  amend  tin/  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  stmemes 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
influence  by  bribery  the  outcome  of 
sporting  contests,  and  for  /Other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed/as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress/ assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  11,  United/ States  Code  (entitled 
“Bribery  and  Graft/) ,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“§  224.  Briber/  of  participants  in  sporting 
contests/ 

“(a)  Wh/ever  carries  into  effect,  attempts 
to  carry  into  effect,  or  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  carry  into  effect  any  scheme 
in  commerce  to  influence  by  bribery  the  out- 
como/ of  any  sporting  contest,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  purpose  of  such  scheme  is  to 


influence  by  bribery  the  outcome  of  that 
contest,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which  this  sec¬ 
tion  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  a  law  of 
State,  territory,  Commonwealth,  or  pos¬ 
session  of  the  United  States,  and  no  law  of 
an^State,  territory.  Commonwealth,  or  pos-j 
sessiofa  of  the  United  States,  which  woulj  ' 
be  valfll  in  the  absence  of  the  section  shaal 
be  declared  invalid,  and  no  local  authori/ies 
shall  be  ateprived  of  any  jurisdict ion/ over 
any  offense^  over  which  they  woulj/  have 
'  jurisdiction  na  the  absence  of  this/section. 

“(c)  As  useatoi  this  section — 

“(1)  The  tenm.  ‘scheme  in  /commerce’ 
means  any  scheme  effectuated/hn  whole  or 
in  part  through  tHW  use  of  any  facility  for 
transportation  or  cCTaimuni/ition  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce;, 

"(2)  The  term  ‘spom/g  contest’  means 
any  contest  in  any  sport/between  individual 
contestants  or  teams  pf  contestants  (with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  amateur ’tor  professional 
status  of  the  contestants  th^ein) ,  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  whictens  publicly  announced  be¬ 
fore  its  occurred/;; 

"(3)  The  term  ‘person’  means  \uiy  indi¬ 
vidual  and  a/y  partnership,  corporation,  as¬ 
sociation,  oy  other  entity. 

(b)  Th/ analysis  of  chapter  11,  titfc  18, 
United  /ates  Code,  is  amended  by  adouig 
at  the  /nd  thereof  the  following  new  item; 

“22/  Bribery  of  participants  in  sportin' 
contests.” 

lr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
£sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
rin  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  593) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  add  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  224  to  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  influence  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contests 
through  schemes  which  make  use  of  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  facilities.  A  pen¬ 
alty  of  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
10  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
both,  is  provided  for  those  who  carry  into 
effect  or  attempt  or  conspire  to  carry  such 
schemes  into  effect. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  bill,  S.  2182  of  the  87th  Congress, 
was  approved  by  this  committee  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1962,  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  September  12,  1962,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill,  S.  2182  of  the  87th  Congress,  as 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  was  amended  by 
this  committee.  The  present  bill,  S.  741,  as 


introduced,  is  in  the  form  in  which  S.  2182 
was  amended  by  the  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

In  its  report  on  this  legislation  in  the  87t 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Justice  poii/ed 
out  that  State  enforcement  agencies  /lave 
been  handicapped  either  by  an  abse/ce  of 
adequate  laws  in  this  area  or  by  i/risdic- 
tional  limitations,  and  the  Federal/Govern- 
ment  has  been  handicapped  by  la/(k  of  com¬ 
plete  statutory  authority  to  assert  its  full 
power.  This  lack  of  Federal  authority  was 
remedied  in  part  by  the  enac/nent  of  Public 
Law  216,  Public  Law  218,  /nd  Public  Law 
228  of  the  87th  Congres/  and  the  present 
bill  would  constitute  a  further  step  toward 
strengthening  the  supporting  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  /o  the  assault  on  or¬ 
ganized  crime  through  the  use  of  its  author¬ 
ity  to  regulate  int/rstate  commerce. 

The  Departm/t  of  Justice  also  pointed 
out  that  the  Snen  newly  enacted  section 
“1952  of  title  /18  would  apply  to  sporting 
events  brib/y  effected  through  interstate 
commerce  emly  when  the  bribe  occurred  in 
a  State  w/ich  has  laws  proscribing  sporting 
events  tefibery.  The  existing  law  accordingly 
covers /this  situation  only  partially  and  the 
proposed  legislation  is  not  limited  by  any 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  sporting 
event  bribery  occurs  in  a  State  having  laws 
Tohibiting  such  activity. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
legislation,  which  it  approved  in  the  87th 
Congress  and  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  is  meritorious  and  recommends  it  fa¬ 
vorably. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
is  a  letter  dated  March  23,  1962,  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  on  the  bill  S.  2182 
of  the  87th  Congress.  The  amendments  in 
S.  2182  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  are  incorporated  in  S.  741. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1396)  to  consent  to  the 
Institution  of  an  original  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  adjudication  of 
the  claim  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  cer¬ 
tain  land  and  property  situated  within 
that  State  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT 

bill  (S.  1451)  to  amend  section 
41(a)Vf  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  walk  considered,  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  ror  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time>and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreesntatiiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiutfess  assembled.  That  sec¬ 
tion  41(a)  of  theNrading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.>^2(a)),  as  added  there¬ 
to  by  section  206  of  $he  Act  of  October  22, 
1962  (76  Stat.  1115),  i^amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  'toe  first  sentence 
thereof  the  words  “reporX  to  the  Congress 
concerning”,  and  insertingSin  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “render  judgment\pon”; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  words  “one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act”,  anctanserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sectionV 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presider 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re^ 
port  (No.  955) ,  explaining  the  purposes^ 
of  the  bill. 
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(c)  responsibility  for  assuring  fair  and  ef¬ 
ficient  administrative  procedure  is  inherent 
the  general  responsibilities  of  officials  ap- 
jinted  to  administer  Federal  statutes; 

1)  experience  has  demonstrated  that  co¬ 
operative  effort  among  Federal  officials,  as- 
sistecK  by  private  citizens  and  others  whose 
interest  competence,  and  objectivity  enable 
them  to\make  a  unique  contribution,  can 
find  solutions  to  complex  problems  and 
achieve  substantial  progress  in  improving  the 
effectiveness  \of  administrative  procedure; 
and 

(e)  it  is  the  iHirpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
suitable  arrangements  through  which  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  assisted  by  outside  experts, 
may  cooperatively  study  mutual  problems, 
exchange  information^  and  develop  recom¬ 
mendations  for  action  ay  proper  authorities 
to  the  end  that  private  rights  may  be  fully 
protected  and  regulatory  activities  and  other 
Federal  responsibilities  mayvbe  carried  out 
expeditiously  in  the  public  interest. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  “Administrative  program”  \includes 
any  Federal  function  which  involvessprotec- 
tion  of  the  public  interest  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of 
private  persons  through  rulemaking,  adji 
cation,  licensing  or  investigation,  as  the 
terms  are  used  in  the  Administrative  Proce: 
dure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1001-1011). 

(b)  “Administrative  agency”  means  any 
authority  as  defined  by  section  2(a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1001(a) ). 

(c)  “Administrative  procedure”  means 
procedure  used  in  carrying  out  an  adminis¬ 
trative  program  and  shall  be  broadly  con- 
strude  to  include  any  aspect  of  agency  or¬ 
ganization,  procedure,  or  management  which 
may  affect  the  equitable  consideration  of 
public  and  private  interests,  the  fairness  of 
agency  decisions,  the  speed  of  agency  action, 
and  the  relationship  of  operating  methods 
to  later  judicial  review,  but  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  include  the  scope  of  agency 
responsibility  as  established  by  law  or  mat¬ 
ters  of  substantive  policy  committed  by  law 
to  agency  discretion. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Con¬ 
ference”)  . 

(b)  The  Conference  shall  be  composed 
of— 

(1)  a  full-time  Chairman,  who  shall 
appointed  for  a  five-year  term  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Chairman  shall  teeeive 
compensation  at  the  highest  rate  established 
by  law  for  the  chairman  of  an  independent 
regulatory  board  or  commission/and  may 
continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed  and  has  qualified; 

(2)  the  chairman  of  eacjf  independent 
regulatory  board  or  commiafion  or  a  person 
designated  by  such  board  at  commission; 

(3)  the  head  of  each  executive  department 
or  other  administrativa^gency  which  is  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  President,  or  a  person  desig¬ 
nated  by  such  he^fl  of  a  department  or 
agency; 

(4)  when  authorized  by  the  Council,  one 
or  more  appohnees  from  any  such  board, 
commission,  department,  or  agency,  desig¬ 
nated  by  thardepartment  or  agency  head  or,' 
in  the  case/bf  a  board  or  commission,  by  the 
head  of  snch  board  or  commission  with  the 
approv^ of  the  board  or  commission; 

(5)  ^persons  appointed  by  the  President  to 
membership  upon  the  Council  hereinafter 
established  who  are  not  otherwise  members 
ojnffie  Conference;  and 

(6)  other  members  in  such  number  as  will 
^assure  full  representation  of  the  viewpoints 

of  private  citizens  and  the  utilization  of  di¬ 


verse  experience,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Chairman,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  for  terms  of  two  years.  Members 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  shall  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  practicing  bar,  scholars  in  the 
field  of  administrative  law  or  government, 
or  others  specially  informed  by  knowledge 
and  experience  with  respect  to  Federal  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedure. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Conference  other  than 
the  Chairman  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  service,  but  members  appointed  from  out¬ 
side  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  serving  without  compen¬ 
sation. 

DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Sec.  5.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Conference  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  study  the  efficiency,  adequacy,  and 
fairness  of  the  administrative  procedure  used 
by  administrative  agencies  in  carrying  out 
administrative  programs; 

(b)  make  recommendations  to  administra¬ 
tive  agencies,  collectively  or  individually, 
and  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  or  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  deems  appropriate; 

(c)  arrange  for  interchange  among  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  of  information  poten¬ 
tially  useful  in  improving  administrajflve 
procedure;  and 

(d)  collect  information  and  statistics 
fftam  administrative  agencies  and  /publish 
sucla  reports  as  it  deems  useful  for  evaluating 
and  improving  administrative  procedure. 


IGANIZATION  OF  THE  COIN 


ERENCE 


Sec.  6%Ja)  The  membership  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  meeting  in  plenary  session  shall  con¬ 
stitute  the  Afsembly  of  th^n Conference.  The 
Assembly  shaU  have  ultimate  authority  over 
all  activities  orSjthe  Conference.  Specifically, 
it  shall  have  povter  tcyfl )  adopt  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  itNaems  appropriate  for  im¬ 
proving  administrate  procedure:  Provided, 
That  any  membaf  oAmembers  who  disagree 
with  a  recorwhendatipn  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  shall  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
entering  dissenting  opinions  and  alterna¬ 
tive  proposals  in  the  record  of  Conference 
proceedings,  and  the  opiniorlB  and  proposals 
so  enterod  shall  accompany  Conference 
recommendation  in  any  publication  or  dis¬ 
tribution  thereof;  and  (2)  adopt  ijylaws  and 
regulations  not  inconsistent  withVthis  Act 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  N?  Con¬ 
ference,  including  the  creation  of  such,  com¬ 
mittees  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  studies  and  the  development  of  reel 
mendations  for  consideration  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly. 

•  (b)  The  Conference  shall  include  a  Coun¬ 
cil  composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  ten  other  members  appointed 
by  the  President  for  three-year  terms,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Council  members  initially 
appointed  shall  serve  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  as  designated  by  the  President,  and 
each  member  may  continue  to  serve  until 
a  successor  is  appointed.  The  Council  shall 
have  power  to  (1)  determine  the  time  and 
place  of  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference 
and  the  agenda  for  such  meetings  and  it 
shall  call  at  least  one  plenary  session  each 
year;  (2)  propose  bylaws  and  regulations, 
.  including  rules  of  procedure  and  committee 
organization,  for  adoption  by  the  Assembly; 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  or  its  committees  upon  any  subject 
germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  Conference; 

(4)  receive  and  consider  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  committees  of  the  Conference 
and  transmit  them  to  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  with  the  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  Council;  (5)  designate  a  member  of 
the  Council  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Council  in  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman;  (6)  designate 


such  additional  officers  of  the  Conference 
it  may  deem  desirable;  (7)  approve  or  rewfse 
the  Chairman’s  budgetary  proposals;  /and 
(8)  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  be 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Assembly.  / 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  exec¬ 
utive  of  the  Conference.  In  tlyre  capacity 
he  shall  have  power  to  (1)  make  inquiries 
into  matters  he  deems  important  for  Confer¬ 
ence  consideration,  including  matters  pro¬ 
posed  by  persons  inside  or/6utside  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government;  (2)  be /the  official  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Conference  in  relations  with  the 
several  branches  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  w ijni  interested  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  outside  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  including  responsibility  for  encourag¬ 
ing  Federal  agencies  to  effectuate  the  rec- 
ommendationsyof  the  Conference;  (3)  re¬ 
quest  agenev/heads  to  provide  information 
needed  by  lffie  Conference,  which  informa¬ 
tion  shall/be  supplied  to  the  extent  per¬ 
mitted  by  law;  (4)  recommend  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  appropriate  subjects  for  action  by  the 
Conferonce;  (5)  appoint,  with  the  approval 
of  t)se  Council,  members  of  committees  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  bylaws  and  regulations  of 
the  Conference;  (6)  prepare,  for  approval 

r  bf  the  Council,  estimates  of  the  budgetary 
requirements  of  the  Conference;  (7)  appoint 
employees,  subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  define  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  direct  and  supervise 
their  activities;  (8)  rent  office  space  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  (9)  provide  necessary 
services  for  the  Assembly,  the  Council,  and 
the  committees  of  the  Conference;  (10)  or¬ 
ganize  and  direct  studies  ordered  by  the 
Assembly  or  the  Council,  utilizing  from  time 
to  time,  as  appropriate,  experts  and  consult¬ 
ants  who  may  be  employed  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  but 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem;  (11)  upon  request  of  the  head 
of  any  agency,  furnish  assistance  and  advice 
on  matters  of  administrative  procedure;  and 
(12)  exercise  such  additional  authority  as 
may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Council  or 
the  Assembly.  The  Chairman  shall  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  Council  and  at  each  plen¬ 
ary  session  of  the  Conference,  to  which  he 
shall  make  a  full  report  concerning  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Conference  since  the  last  preced¬ 
ing  plenary  session.  The  Chairman  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  Conference,  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
and  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems  de¬ 
sirable;  such  reports  shall  set  forth  the  com¬ 
pliance  of  the  agencies  with  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Conference. 

(d)  The  President  may  designate  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  as  Vice  Chairman,  who 

.shall  serve  as  Chairman  in  the  event  of  a 

Vacancy  in  that  office  or  in  the  absence  or 
incapacity  of  the  Chairman. 

, e)  Each  member  of  the  Conference  shall 
participate  in  his  individual  capacity  and 
not  aste,  representative  of  any  governmental 
or  nongovernmental  organization.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Ute  Conference  who  are  not  regular 
Federal  officials  or  personnel  shall  be  special 
Governmenrromployees  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  203,  Vp5,  207,  208,  and  209  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

API^pPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are\hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  dVms  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  thV purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  we^e  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  this  much  tihte ;  and 
I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Vefcpont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  for  serving  as  a  check.  ’’ 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  documenta¬ 
tion  in  a  case  study  which  illustrates 
why  some  of  us  oppose  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  its  present  form  and  believe 
that  it  should  be  drastically  overhauled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
documents  to  which  I  shall  refer  may 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  portion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  April  2  of  this  year, 
I  received  a  letter  dated  March  28  from 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Cooper,  superintendent  of 
the  Crow-Applegate  School  District  in 
Eugene,  Oreg.  Mr.  Cooper  put  forth  an 
idea  for  the  establishment  of  contacts 
between  public  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  and  areas  of  similar  size 
in  Central  America,  with  the  people  of 
the  school  district  in  this  country  spon¬ 
soring  education  in  a  selected  area 
abroad.  He  pointed  out  that  there  are 
17  departments  in  Honduras  and  18 
school  districts  in  Lane  County,  Oreg. 
In  Mr.  Cooper’s  view  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  get  the  people  of  school 
districts  in  Lane  County  to  accept  this 
as  a  personal  and  somewhat  competitive 
challenge. 

On  April  9,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Cooper’s  letter  and  asking  if  he  would 
give  me  his  considered  reaction  to  it, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  a  suggestion 
worth  pursuing. 

On  April  20,  I  received  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  signed  by  Mr.  Craig  Raupe, 
Director  of  Congressional  Liaison  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
in  which  he  said: 

Your  request  is  receiving  our  prompt  at¬ 
tention  and  I  will  write  you  again  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

On  May  10,  I  received  a  further  letter 
from  Mr.  Raupe  in  which  he  said  that 
the  AID  agency  was  sending  Mr.  Cooper’s 
letter  directly  to  its  mission  in  Honduras 
for  consideration  by  the  mission  and  that 
in  addition  the  Agency  in  Washington 
would  consider  the  possible  application 
of  Mr.  Cooper’s  suggestion  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  programs  in  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

On  May  15, 1  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Mos¬ 
coso  asking  that  I  be  informed  of  the 
results  of  his  consideration  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  as  well  as  of  the  reaction  of  the  AID 
mission  in  Honduras  when  that  was 
received. 

On  June  15,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Moscoso,  dated  the  day  before,  con¬ 
firming  that  I  would  be  informed  of  the 
Honduras  AID  mission’s  evaluation.  Mr. 
Moscoso  also  stated  that  AID’S  field  per¬ 
sonnel  had  been  asked  to  look  at  the  pro¬ 
posal  not  only  as  it  might  apply  to  Hon¬ 
duras,  but  also  in  terms  of  its  possible 
application  in  other  Latin  American 
countries. 


On  September  12 — almost  exactly  3 
months  later — I  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Mos¬ 
coso  concerning  this  proposal,  and  stated 
my  view  that  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
for  the  AID  mission  in  Honduras  to  have 
evaluated  the  suggestion. 

On  October  3,  as  we  all  know,  there 
occurred  a  coup  d’etat  in  Honduras,  as 
a  result  of  which  our  aid  program  in  that 
country  was  properly  suspended. 

On  October  16,1  received  a  letter  dated 
October  10,  and  signed  by  Mr.  James  H. 
Boren,  Special  Assistant  to  the  U.S.  Co¬ 
ordinator,  Alliance  for  Progress,  in  which 
he  said: 

We  have  received  comments  from  our  mis¬ 
sion  in  Honduras  but  the  mission’s  initial 
reaction  plus  present  circumstances  make 
this  particular  country  participation  a  diffi¬ 
cult  program  to  develop. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Boren  said,  he  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  proposal  with  the  mission 
director  of  another  Central  American 
country  and  that  this  mission  director 
was  inquiring  into  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
bining  the  school  district  participation 
with  another  phase  of  his  educational 
program. 

There  we  have  it,  Mr.  President. 
Seven  months  after  an  imaginative  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  advanced 
an  idea  concerning  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Alliance  has 
been  unable  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to 
whether  the  idea  is  good  or  bad.  In  the 
meantime,  the  freely  elected  democratic 
Government  of  Honduras  has  fallen. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Government 
would  have  been  saved  if  the  proposal 
about  people-to-people  contacts  through 
school  districts  had  been  put  into  effect. 
But  I  do  suggest  that  the  record  of  bu¬ 
reaucratic  inertia  and  resistance  to  out¬ 
side  suggestions  which  is  revealed  in  the 
correspondence  I  have  just  summarized 
is  symptomatic  of  one  of  the  serious  de¬ 
fects  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  am  not  complaining  because  AID  did 
not  adopt  an  idea  put  forward  by  one  of 
my  constituents.  I  am  complaining  be¬ 
cause  AID  seems  incapable  of  consider¬ 
ing  any  idea  and  coming  to  a  judgment 
on  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  more  countries  of 
Latin  America  will  be  lost  to  democracy 
before  the  Congress  and  the  President 
take  the  necessary  drastic  action  to  re¬ 
vitalize  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Exhibit  1 

Crow-Applegate  School 

District  No.  66, 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  March  28,  1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  a  request  for  informa¬ 
tion,  evaluation  of  an  idea,  and  assistance. 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that — 

1.  If,  in  our  efforts  to  aid  Central  America, 
large  problems  could  be  reduced  from  na¬ 
tional  to  personal  they  could  be  solved  more 
efficiently. 

2.  A  fundamental  problem  is  a  lack  of 
education.  The  nature  of  this  problem  is 
such  that  it  requires  a  basic  approach  to  a 
solution.  In  other  words  it  must  be  broad 
in  scope  and  concentrated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  educational  ladder. 

3.  Immediate  gains  could  be  made  if  con¬ 
tact  were  established  between  public  school 
districts  in  this  country  and  similar  sized 
areas  in  Central  American  countries.  The 
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people  of  a  school  district  here  would  spon¬ 
sor  education  in  a  selected  area.  This  would 
divide  a  national  problem  into  manageable 
parts  and  concentrate  upon  it  an  individ¬ 
ualized,  personal  effort. 

As  an  example,  assume  that  the  people  of 
a  school  district  here  would  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  services  of  a  teacher  and 
most  needed  teaching  supplies  in  a  de¬ 
partment  of  Honduras.  The  teacher  would 
be  a  Honduran  trained  in  Honduras. 

The  department  of  education  in  Honduras 
would  be  asked  to  select  the  teachers  and 
provide  school  districts  here  with  their 
names  and  other  data. 

There  are  17  departments  in  Honduras  and 
18  school  districts  in  Lane  County.  It  should 
be  possible  to  get  the  people  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  here  to  accept  this  as  a  personal  and 
somewhat  competitive  challenge. 

If  school  superintendents  would  provide 
the  educational  leadership  and  local  organi¬ 
zations  the  financial  needs  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  cause  immediate  improvements. 

The  following  could  be  a  second  step  in 
the  plan. 

The  department  of  education  in  Honduras 
would  be  asked  to  establish  some  standard  of 
achievement  that  could  be  accomplished  in 
1  year  by  teachers  selected.  This  could  be 
evidences  of  educational  advancements  by 
students  and/or  instigating  the  construction 
of  facilities. 

When  the  standard  of  achievement  has 
been  reached  teachers  would  be  transported 
to  this  country  with  Alliance  for  Progress,  or 
other  funds.  Each  teacher  would  spend  a 
year  in  the  school  district  that  acted  as  spon¬ 
sor  for  that  teacher.  Three  purposes  of  this 
visit  would  be: 

1.  The  teachers  from  Honduras  would 
learn,  or  broaden  their  knowledge  of  teach¬ 
ing  methods  through  study,  example,  and 
practice. 

These  visiting  teachers  would  spend  some 
of  their  time  in  our  public  elementary 
schools  on  a  student-teaching  basis. 

2.  The  teachers  from  Honduras  would 
spend  a  minimum  of  time,  1  or  2  hours 
per  day,  as  resource  persons  and/or  instruc¬ 
tors,  in  our  Spanish  language  programs. 
They  would  be  paid  for  this  help. 

3.  They  would  learn  to  prepare  and  use 
teaching  aids  and  materials.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  seems  they  could  learn  to  con¬ 
struct  simplified  teaching  machines  with 
easily  obtained  materials  and  adapt  them 
to  needs  in  Honduras. 

Perhaps  the  preparation  and  construction 
of  simplified  teaching  aids  and  materials 
could  become  a  small  industry  in  their 
country. 

The  duration  of  the  plan  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  advance.  This  decision,  as  well  as 
others,  should  be  based  upon  advice  from 
educational  leaders  in  Honduras. 

This  is  not  a  substitute  for  any  other 
educational  efforts.  It  is  a  grass-roots  ap¬ 
proach  designed  to  produce  a  greater  number 
of  literate  citizens.  This  it  would  do  by 
dividing  a  national  problem  into  a  number 
of  smaller  ones  that  could  be  attacked  on  a 
somewhat  individualized,  competitive  basis 
by  school  districts  in  this  country  with  co¬ 
operation  from  Honduras.  In  fact  it  is  a 
two-way  assistance  program. 

I  believe  assistance  could  be  obtained  from 
our  State  and  county  school  superintendents 
and  from  the  University  of  Oregon.  From 
these  sources  we  could  obtain  the  leadership 
of  our  best  qualified  people. 

If  some  preliminary  experience  and  proof 
is  needed,  perhaps  this  school  district,  where 
I  am  superintendent,  could  make  a  pilot  ef¬ 
fort.  We  could,  I  believe,  sponsor  a  teacher 
in  Honduras  and  provide  essential  supplies. 
Examples  of  programed  textbooks,  hand¬ 
made  teaching  machines,  and  other  aids 
could  be  provided  and  adapted  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  needs  of  that  country. 
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Will  you  let  me  know  whether  or  not  you 
think,  with  further  planning,  revisions  and 
support  of  individuals  and  agencies  men¬ 
tioned,  that  this  idea  would  merit  your  sup¬ 
port? 

Does  it  conflict  with  and/or  is  it  a  dupli¬ 
cation  of  efforts  now  being  made? 

Is  it  possible  that  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  could  be  made  available  for  such  a 
project? 

Please  be  frank  in  your  appraisal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  E.  Cooper, 

Superintendent. 


April  9,  1963. 

Mr.  Teodoro  Moscoso, 

Coordinator,  Alliance  for  Progress,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moscoso:  X  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Cooper,  superintendent  of  the  Crow- 
Applegate  School  District  No.  66  in  Eugene, 
Oreg.  Mr.  Cooper’s  suggestion  appeals  to  me 
very  much  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  give  me  your  considered  reaction  to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  suggestion 
worth  pursuing  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Department  op  State, 

Agency  for  International 

Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  17,  1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  pleased  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  9, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Moscoso,  requesting  our 
reaction  to  an  enclosed  proposal  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Cooper,  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  that  school 
districts  in  this  country  sponsor  educational 
projects  in  districts  of  similar  size  in  Hon¬ 
duras  and  other  Central  American  countries. 

Please  be  assured  that  your  request  is 
receiving  our  prompt  attention  and  I  will 
write  you  again  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Craig  Raupe, 

Director,  Congressional  Liaison. 

Department  op  State, 

Agency  for  International 

Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  9,  1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  letter  to  you 
dated  March  28,  1963,  from  Supt.  E.  E.  Cooper 
of  Crow-Applegate  District,  Eugene,  Oreg., 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  education  staff  of 
the  Bureau  for  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  proposal  is  an  interesting 
approach  to  assisting  with  the  Alliance 
strategy  for  education,  and  we  shall  give  it 
careful  consideration.  As  a  first  step  we  are 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  Mr.  Cooper’s 
letter  directly  to  our  Honduras  AID  mission 
for  their  careful  consideration  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  an  arrangement  in  Honduras. 
Meanwhile  we  will  be  considering  the  possible 
application  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  suggestions  to 
the  education  programs  in  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  interest  in 
the  Alliance  and  the  constructive  ideas  evi¬ 
denced  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Craig  Raupe, 

Director,  Congressional  Liaison. 


May  15, 1963. 

Mr.  Teodoro  Moscoso, 

Coordinator,  Alliance  for  Progress, 

Agency  for  International  Development, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moscoso:  I  refer  to  Mr.  Craig 
Raupe’s  letter  to  me  of  May  9  in  connection 
with  earlier  correspondence  concerning  a 
suggestion  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Cooper,  of  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  about  education  in  Latin  America. 

As  I  indicated  to  you  earlier  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  suggestion, 
and  I  hope  you  will  inform  me  of  the  results 
of  your  consideration  of  the  matter.  I  would 
also  like  to  be  informed  of  the  reaction  of 
the  AID  mission  in  Honduras  when  this  has 
been  received. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Department  of  State, 

Agency  for  International 

Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  14, 1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  May  15  regarding  Mr.  Cooper’s 
proposal  for  an  educational  project  and  ex¬ 
change  between  Honduras  and  Crow-Apple¬ 
gate  School  District  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  the 
proposal  has  been  forwarded  to  the  AID  mis¬ 
sion  in  Honduras.  The  mission’s  education 
advisers  have  been  requested  to  evaluate  the 
proposal  in  terms  of  our  present  education 
programs  and  methods  of  implementation. 
We  have  not  received  a  response  from  the 
field  as  yet,  but  we  shall  advise  you  of  the 
field  evaluation  as  soon  as  it  arrives. 

In  the  message  to  our  mission  in  Honduras, 
we  have  asked  that  our  field  personnel  look 
not  only  at  the  proposal  as  it  applies  to  Hon¬ 
duras,  but  also  in  terms  of  its  possible  ap¬ 
plication  in  other  Latin  American  countries. 
We  will  be  happy  to  keep  your  office  informed 
in  this  matter.  Thank  you  for  your  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Teodoro  Moscoso. 

Mr.  Teodoro  Moscoso, 

U.S.  Coordinator,  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moscoso:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  June  14  following  earlier  correspondence 
between  us  regarding  a  proposal  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  project  and  exchange  between  Hon¬ 
duras  and  the  Crow-Applegate  School  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Eugene,  Oreg. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  AID  mission  in  Honduras  to 
have  evaluated  this  proposal,  and  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  the  mission’s  conclu¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  your  own  thinking  concern¬ 
ing  the  possible  application  of  this  sugges¬ 
tion  in  other  Latin  American  countries. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Department  of  State,  Agency  for 
International  Development, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  September  13  concerning  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Superintendent  Edward  E.  Cooper, 
we  have  received  comments  from  our  mis¬ 
sion  in  Honduras  but  the  mission’s  initial 
reaction  plus  present  circumstances  make 
this  particular  country  participation  a  dif¬ 
ficult  program  to  develop. 

I  have  just  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Mosco¬ 
so  as  his  special  assistant  to  encourage  par¬ 
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ticipation  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by 
State  and  local  institutions,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.  It  is  my  belief  that  Superintendent 
Cooper’s  proposal  is  one  which  can  possibly 
make  a  significant  contribution  with  the 
Alliance.  I  have  discussed  the  proposal  with 
a  mission  director  of  another  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  country  and  he  in  turn  is  inquiring 
into  the  possibility  of  combining  the  school 
district  participation  with  another  phase 
of  his  educational  program.  It  is  my  hope 
that  a  positive  reply  will  be  received  very 
soon.  This  letter,  therefore,  is  merely  an 
interim  report  to  you  and  you  may  be  as¬ 
sured  of  our  keen  interest  in  Mr.  Cooper’s 
proposal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  Boren, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  U.S.  Coordi¬ 
nator,  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  executive  sessions 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
and  I  think  I  am  privileged  to  point  this 
out — there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  inefficiency  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  AID  program,  including  the 
inefficiency  of  the  administration  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  It  is  a 
fair  conclusion  for  me  to  draw  that  it  was 
the  consensus  in  the  committee — at  least 
while  that  discussion  was  in  progress — 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it  now.  As  I  interpreted  the  remarks 
from  my  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  is  inefficiency 
of  administration. 

The  type  of  complaint  that  I  have  just 
made  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  the 
Senate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  Senators  in  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
when  this  general  subject  matter  was 
being  discussed  and  Senators  were  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience  with  the  AID  administra¬ 
tion,  the  responses  of  the  AID  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  problems  raised  by  Sen¬ 
ators  in  respect  to  the  program  of  aid, 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  bureaucracy  had  taken  over 
and  efficiency  had  flown  out  the  win¬ 
dow. 

I  fox-med  the  impression — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  justifiably — but  apparently  without 
any  foundation  whatever — that  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  was  going  to 
do  something  about  it.  I  thought  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
write  a  bill  that  would  do  something 
about  it  and  that  the  judgment  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  in  connection  with  the  inefficiency 
of  the  AID  program  and  the  foreign  aid 
program  generally  would  be  reflected  in 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  would  coiTect 
the  present  situation. 

What  did  we  get?  We  got  a  commit¬ 
tee  report  stating,  in  effect,  “These  are 
very  serious  problems.  The  administra¬ 
tion  had  better  do  something  about  the 
situation  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1965.” 

That  is  what  I  would  call  the  “run¬ 
around”  of  the  Morse  amendment  that 
seeks  to  bring  to  an  end  foreign  aid  as 
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now  operated  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  1965 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  foreign  aid 
program.  The  abolition  of  all  foreign 
aid  was  not  proposed.  I  believe  a  better 
foreign  aid  program  could  be  set  up.  It 
would  be  a  more  vital  program  and  set 
forth  the  guidelines  on  general  policies 
that  would  be  covered,  based  upon  ap¬ 
plications  from  countries  that  wish  to 
be  recipients  of  foreign  aid  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  agree  to  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  for  obtaining  foreign  aid.  I 
thought  the  criticisms  that  I  had  heard 
about  the  administration  of  foreign  aid 
were  sufficient  proof  to  support  my 
amendment.  If  Senators  thought  that 
what  they  said  in  committee  was  justi¬ 
fied — and  I  know  they  thought  the 
statements  were  justified  or  they  would 
not  have  made  them — I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  they  did  not  implement 
their  criticisms  by  reporting  a  bill  that 
would  accomplish  the  necessary  reforms, 
which  the  criticisms  demonstrate  are 
needed. 

I  use  that  example  to  bear  out  the 
point  that  I  made  last  Monday  when  I 
discussed  the  subject  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  wide  chasm  of  difference 
between  the  bill  and  the  committee  re¬ 
port. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  is  present  in  the  Chamber, 
because  I  wish  to  invite  his  attention  to 
a  suggestion  I  made  a  few  minutes  ago 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  the  procedure  that  confronts  Sena¬ 
tors.  As  the  Senator  knows,  in  my 
speech  on  Monday  I  outlined  three 
choices  of  action  that  I  thought  were 
open  to  the  Senate  to  follow  if  it  really 
wished  to  enact  a  foreign  aid  bill  that 
would  serve  the  public  interest  and  re¬ 
ceive  widespread  public  support. 

One  choice  would  be  to  discuss  this 
question  for  a  while  and  point  out  the 
differences  of  opinion  that  exist  within 
the  Senate,  and  between  opponents  of 
the  bill  and  the  administration,  and  then 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  for  further  considera¬ 
tion  in  executive  session,  under  such  in¬ 
structions  as  the  Senate  may  see  fit  to 
give  the  committee. 

An  hour  or  less  ago,  after  some  in¬ 
formal  conferences  with  Senators,  I 
came  into  the  Chamber  and  stated  that 
the  tentative  plan  would  be  to  move  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  I  said  I  believed  that 
would  have  the  advantage  of  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  build  some  bridges 
across  the  chasm  of  differences  which 
have  developed  between  the  opponents 
and  proponents  of  the  bill,  and  would 
give  the  administration  in  the  executive 
session  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee — through  the  testimony  of  and 
consultations  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  AID,  and  other  top  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  on  the  foreign  aid 
program — an  opportunity  to  help  the 
Senate  hammer  out  some  conscionable 
compromise.  That  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  committee  to  report  a  bill 
more  nearly  in  conformity  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  than  the  bill  which 
the  committee  sent  to  the  Senate. 


I  hope  the  leadership  in  the  Senate 
will  give  the  proposal  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  although  I  am  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  is  not  too  happy  with  me 
because  of  my  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Senators  know  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned — and  I  am  sure  it  is  also  true 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — our  dif¬ 
ferences  are  not  personal  but  profes¬ 
sional.  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  suggestion. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  it,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  really  wish  to  reach  some  de¬ 
nominator  of  common  understanding. 
We  need  some  time  now,  and  I  believe 
that  would  be  the  best  way  to  utilize  the 
time. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  this  after¬ 
noon,  it  would  be  of  some  assistance  to 
Senators  who  are  a  little  disappointed 
because  continuation  of  debate  on  this 
subject  will  interfere  with  their  plans 
to  attend  some  international  confer¬ 
ences. 

The  important  thing  is  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  favor  the  bill,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  among  the  groups  opposed  to  the 
bill,  to  get  together,  if  possible  off  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  room,  in  executive 
session,  to  try  to  hammer  out  some  com¬ 
promise  agreements  on  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  say  frankly  to  the  majority 
leader  and  to  the  majority  whip  that  I 
cannot  speak  for  a  unanimous  group  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  There  will  be  a 
meeting  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30  at 
which  I  hope  there  will  be  a  little  more 
unanimity  than  there  is  tonight.  There 
are  Senators  in  the  group  who  wish  to 
write  this  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  prefer  not  to  do  that.  We  would  get 
a  better  bill,  under  the  proposal  I  am 
making  to  recommit  to  the  committee. 

I  know  there  is  a  psychological  hurdle 
that  some  may  not  wish  to  jump.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  disabuse  their  minds  of 
the  negative  psychology  that  recommital 
would  be  a  reflection  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Not  at  all,  Mr. 
President.  We  do  not  reflect  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  if  we  ex¬ 
press  enough  confidence  in  it  to  send  a 
bill  back  to  it,  and  do  not  write  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  ^Senate.  It  would  be 
much  more  a  reflection  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  if  we  were  to  spend 
days,  amendment  by  amendment,  re¬ 
writing  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

On  the  contrary,  a  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  to  the  Foreign  Relations  would  be 
a  compliment  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  would  express  renewed 
and  continued  confidence  that  once  the 
committee  understands  the  sense  and 
the  feeling  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
the  bill,  it  will  be  not  only  perfectly 
willing  but  also  anxious  to  try  to  work 
out  some  satisfactory  compromises. 

I  repeat,  I  believe  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  regard  to  this  bill  are  seri¬ 
ous  from  the  standpoint  of  many  angles, 
and  are  recognized  as  being  of  serious 
proportions.  Many  Senators  have  talked 
to  me  in  the  last  48  hours  about  this. 
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The  problems  are  also  recognized  as  be¬ 
ing  serious  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  vote  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  what¬ 
ever  number  of  days  the  Senate  may 
wish  to  agree  upon  for  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  would  not  require  a  date  cer¬ 
tain.  I  would  leave  it  up  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  If  the  committee 
wished  to  report  in  2  days,  that  would  be 
its  business.  If  the  committee  wished  to 
report  in  2  weeks,  that  also  would  be  its 
business. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  I  believe 
would  happen.  If  the  bill  went  back  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
leadership  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  consult  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  and  the  majority  whip,  as 
well  as  the  minority  leader  and  the  mi¬ 
nority  whip.  We  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  they  also 
would  consult  with  the  officials  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
believe  the  President  himself  would  be 
glad  to  consult  with  them. 

This  is  the  sane,  sound,  sensible  way 
to  handle  this  problem  procedurally. 

I  am  making  these  statements  tonight, 
because  I  want  them  to  be  public  state¬ 
ments.  I  want  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  also  the  people  of  the  country 
to  know  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  not  following  any  obstruction¬ 
ist  course  of  action,  although  there  are 
those  who  will  put  that  interpretation  on 
this  action.  They  will  ask,  “Because 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
is  he  not  following  an  obstructionist 
course  of  action?” 

If  this  bill  were  not  involved,  I  would 
object  to  a  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment.  As  my  colleagues  know,  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreements  are  used  too 
much  in  the  Senate.  The  practice  is  be¬ 
coming  an  abuse.  I  think  it  has  changed 
the  nature  of  the  Senate  from  the  delib¬ 
erative,  debating  body  it  should  be  into  a 
mere  meeting  place  for  casting  votes 
based  on  preconceived  notions  that  bear 
no  relationship  to  the  debate  that  has 
been  conducted  in  the  Senate  to  empty 
seats. 

That  very  bad  practice  in  the  Senate 
must  be  changed.  I  think  it  is  bad  prac¬ 
tice.  Many  students  of  political  history 
believe  that  the  Senate  has  developed 
a  bad  practice  in  conducting  most  of  its 
business  under  unanimous  consent 
agreements. 

That  was  not  true  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  19  years  ago.  The  practice 
which  now  prevails  developed  to  a  seri¬ 
ous  degree  in  the  past  10  years.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  were  not  unanimous 
consent  agreements  prior  to  that  time, 
but  they  were  not  the  common  prac¬ 
tice. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator  can  deny 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
says  when  he  says  that  a  count  of  the 
handling  of  major  legislation  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  recent  years  will  show  that  most 
of  the  major  legislation  has  been 
handled  under  unanimcfus  consent 
agreements  limiting  time  for  debate  and 
fixing  times  certain  to  vote. 
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That  ought  not  to  be  the  case  in  con¬ 
nection  with  major  legislation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  ought  not  to  be  true  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  major  bill  such  as  the  foreign 
aid.  bill. 

I  make  this  explanation  because,  not 
as  an  obstructionist,  but  as  a  construc¬ 
tionist,  I  am  making  a  plea  to  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Senate  to  get  some  heads 
together  and  have  some  consultation 
in  the  next  24  hours  to  see  what  can 
be  done  about  taking  the  bill  back  to 
committee  and  having  a  reexamination 
and  reconsideration  of  it,  with  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  present,  and  a  fi¬ 
nal  vote  on  the  final  bill.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  if  that  had  been  done  before  the 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  it  would 
have  been  a  different  bill. 

There  should  also  be  a  final  vote  on 
the  committee  report,  because  most 
members  of  the  committee  never  saw  the 
report  until  they  picked  it  up  from  their 
desks;  and  that  includes  the  present 
speaker.  Most  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  did  not  have  the  report  available  to 
them  before  it  came  from  the  committee. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  conduct  commit¬ 
tee  business.  Committee  reports  should 
be  reports  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  or  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  report  ought  to  be 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  a  re¬ 
port  which  merely  states  that  “the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  the  following  report.” 

The  bill  should  be  sent  back  to  com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  ought  to  work 
it  over,  in  consultation  with  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Senate  and  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  now,  but  I  felt  that  I  owed  it  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  Senators  who 
share  my  views,  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  tonight,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
press,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  that  any  interpretation  of  our 
course  of  action  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
seeking  to  hold  something  up  for  ob¬ 
structionist  purposes  has  no  basis 
whatsoever  in  fact.  To  the  contrary,  we 
are  supplicants,  Mr.  President.  We  are 
pleaders.  We  are  asking  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  what  we  think  might  be  great 
harm,  from  many  angles,  if  the  decision 
were  made  to  press  for  action  on  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  without  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  behind  the  executive 
doors  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  majority 
leader  will  make  certain  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  are  informed  of  the  views  I 
have  just  expressed,  because  I  am  ex¬ 
pressing  those  views  not  only  in  my  own 
behalf,  but  in  behalf  of  several  col¬ 
leagues  who  share  my  views,  and  to 
whom  I  said  I  would  make  the  state¬ 
ment  I  have  just  made. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  choice  I  out¬ 
lined  last  Monday.  If  the  Senate  de¬ 
cides  not  to  recommit  the  bill,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  second  choice  is  to 
endeavor  to  rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor 


of  the  Senate,  amendment  by  amend¬ 
ment,  after  paragraph-by-paragraph 
debate  and  analysis  of  the  bill.  It  can¬ 
not  be  done  in  a  day.  In  my  judgment, 
we  should  not  attempt  to  do  it  in  a 
week.  I  hope  it  can  be  done  in  a  week. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  do 
it  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  with  thorough¬ 
ness. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  we  can¬ 
not  make  available  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  great  deal  of  the  confidential 
or  top-secret  information  that  must  be 
considered  by  individual  Senators  who 
are  asked  to  make  up  their  minds  in 
regard  to  certain  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Of  course,  we  can  take  them  out  into 
the  cloakrooms  and  we  can  show  it  to 
them  and  explain  it  to  them.  However, 
that  is  a  very  inefficient  operation  from 
this  standpoint  also,  but  it  is  better  than 
accepting  the  bill  hook,  line,  and  sinker. 
If  we  do  that,  we  shall  sink,  and  the 
American  people  will  be  caught  again  in 
a  shocking,  wasteful,  and  inefficient  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

I  suggested  a  third  choice  the  other 
day.  If  the  Senate  should  decide  not  to 
recommit  the  bill,  if  it  should  decide  that 
it  does  not  want  to  rewrite  the  bill — al¬ 
though  I  am  confident  the  bill  will  be 
rewritten,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  amendments — it  can  adopt  the 
third  choice,  which  is  to  accept  the  House 
bill.  Of  course,  I  shall  attempt  to  add 
to  it  my  amendment  providing  for  a  with¬ 
holding  of  economic  and  military  aid 
from  any  government  that  overthrows  by 
force  a  constitutionally  elected  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  unless  the  President 
should  find  that  in  his  opinion  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  called  for  such  aid.  If  so, 
he  would  set  forth  his  reasons  in  a  report 
to  Congress.  If  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  approved  the  granting  of  aid, 
then,  and  then  only,  could  he  grant  such 
aid. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  in  de¬ 
tail  at  high  level  today;  there  will  be 
further  discussions  of  the  amendment  at 
high  level.  That  is  another  reason  why 
I  believe  the  bill  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  There 
are  many  substantive  reasons  for  that, 
but  also  a  psychological  reason.  If  we 
are  to  handle  this  matter,  we  should  han¬ 
dle  it  through  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  after  reaching  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  administration.  I 
have  no  assurance  of  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  by  the  administration,  but 
there  has  been  no  rejection  of  it,  either. 

Certain  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
me  which  I  reject.  For  example,  I  will 
not  accept  the  proposal  that  was  made  to 
me — the  Senate  may  decide  to  accept  it, 
but  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
vote  against  it — that  the  President  shall 
be  allowed  to  grant  aid  unless  within  a 
certain  period  of  time  one  or  the  other 
or  both  Houses  reject  the  report. 

Congress  has  a  legislative  checking 
duty,  and  I  believe  Congress  should  pass 
on  the  question. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  has  been 
made  to  me  in  connection  with  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  my  amendment  was  that  it  might 
take  too  much  time.  My  reply  is,  “How 
much  time  do  you  think  that  will  take?” 
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Whatever  time  is  set,  whether  it  be  30 
days  or  2  weeks,  that  time  would  have 
to  elapse.  My  position  is  that  my  sug¬ 
gestion  would  get  action  from  Congress 
in  most  instances  within  48  hours.  I 
cannot  understand  anyone  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  laboring  under  the  impression 
that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sends  up  a  report  which  states  that  the 
national  interest  of  our  country  calls  for 
this  kind  of  assistance  and  shows  the 
need  for  it,  he  will  not  get  action  quickly. 

However,  as  I  said,  if  he  does  not,  he 
should  not  get  it.  If  he  cannot  convince 
Congress  quickly  that  the  aid  ought  to 
be  granted,  he  should  not  obtain  the  con¬ 
currence  of  Congress. 

I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
argument  that  my  amendment  might 
cause  some  delay.  The  purpose  of  the 
check-and-balance  system  is  to  cause 
whatever  delay  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  I  believe  that  if  the 
President  has  a  case  which  justifies  the 
aid,  we  will  fall  over  ourselves  to  take 
quick  action,  even  if  it  should  take  a 
night  session,  to  get  approval  for  the 
President. 

The  objection  raised  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  this  would  be 
interfering  with  the  foreign  policy  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  President.  Not  at  all. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his 
power  over  diplomatic  recognition.  We 
have  our  own  checks  against  the  Presi¬ 
dent  if  it  involves  that  point.  It  is  the 
check  upon  the  exercise  of  the  purse¬ 
string  control  by  Congress. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  it,  to  modify  my  amendment 
in  any  way  it  needs  to  be  modified  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  determine  what  governments 
shall  be  recognized.  No  wise  President 
would  give  diplomatic  recognition  to  a 
government  unless  he  felt  he  had  the 
support  of  Congress. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  have  a  duty  to  adopt  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  says  to  the  President,  “You 
cannot  spend  American  taxpayer  money 
for  military  or  economic  aid  to  help  any 
regime  which  by  military  coup  has  over¬ 
thrown  a  constitutionally  elected  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  unless  Congress  gives 
you  approval  to  do  that  on  the  basis  of 
reasons  you  advance  in  a  report  which, 
in  your  opinion,  justify  it.” 

We  hear  a  great  deal  that  Congress 
has  the  check  of  the  purse  strings. 
That  is  all  I  am  asking  that  we  apply. 
This  is  the  check  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this: 
Do  Senators  know  what  I  am  offering? 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  that  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  any  President. 
Any  President  should  welcome  an 
amendment  which  provides  the  proce¬ 
dure  that  gives  him  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and — this  is  of  great 
importance  also — support  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  the  world  with  respect  to 
extending  aid  to  any  regime  that  has 
overthrown  a  constitutionally  elected 
democratic  government  by  force. 

It  is  important,  because  it  would  help 
him  in  proceeding  at  a  time  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  exercised  in  his  relations  with 
the  people  of  other  democratic  countries 
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which  tremble  with  the  fear  that  the 
course  of  action  followed  by  the  United 
States  may  be  conducive  to  military 
coups  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  Senate  should  heed  what  I  am 
telling  it  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs.  In 
Latin  America  today  some  of  our  best 
democratic  friends  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  aftermath  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras  vis-a-vis  U.S. 
policy.  They  are  saying  that  if  we  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  near  future  to  give  aid  and 
assistance  to  regimes  that  are  set  up  as 
a  result  of  these  two  military  coups,  no 
matter  with  what  verbalism  they  dress 
their  facade,  we  will,  in  effect,  be  sanc¬ 
tioning  the  overthrowing  of  constitu¬ 
tional  governments  by  military  coups. 

Why  should  they  not  tremble  with 
fear?  And  they  are  trembling  with  fear 
about  that  possibility,  for  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  messages  containing  allegations 
that  we  are  not  even  proceeding,  as  we 
have  claimed,  to  withdraw  our  mission 
personnel,  except  on  a  token  basis.  We 
are  still  seeking  the  facts  about  that. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  allegations 
are  being  made. 

So  it  would  be  salutary,  it  would  be 
good  commonsense,  if  the  problems  I 
have  raised  in  connection  with  this 
amendment,  the  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  against  it,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  advanced  for  it 
could  be  discussed  behind  the  doors  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
executive  session,  with  administration 
spokesmen. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  the 
result  would  be?  I  think  we  would  agree 
on  language,  language  that  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  objectives  that  we  have  in 
mind  when  we  say  there  must  be  in  the 
bill  a  guaranteed  procedure  that  will  give 
assurance  to  the  American  people  and 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
particularly,  that  the  United  States  will 
not  give  economic  or  military  aid  to  mili¬ 
tary  coups  or  their  stooge  regimes,  Of 
course,  I  should  like  to  have  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  applied  worldwide;  but  the  fact  is 
that  when  I  first  proposed  it  to  my  lead¬ 
ership,  I  proposed  it  in  connection  with 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  would  rath¬ 
er  have  it  apply  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  than  not  to  have  it  at  all. 

Here  again,  if  the  bill  is  returned  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we 
could  work  out  this  matter  with  ad¬ 
ministration  leaders.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few  night  sessions  before  the  bill 
would  be  back  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  But  I  would  be  willing  to  predict 
one  thing;  That  when  it  came  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  would  come  back 
with  much  more  support  than  it  now 
has  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  it  I 
would  be  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  shall  say 
about  the  procedural  matter  tonight. 
Before  I  proceed  to  another  speech,  I  i 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  j 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

RELIEF  OF  SIX  NAVAL  OFFICERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  575,  House  bill  4145. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  4145)  for  the  relief  of  certain  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  portion  of  the  report 
which  will  give  the  Senate  detailed  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  597)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement 

In  its  favorable  report  to  the  committee 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  set  forth 
the  facts  in  the  case  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  follows : 

V'The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ure  to  pay  certain  specified  sums  of  money 
!  to  Sk  naval  officers  in  satisfaction  of  theiV 
j  claimkfor  loss  of  per  diem  allowance  for  tjfe 
i  period  tora  October  21,  1959,  through  Seb- 
I  ruary  29\1960.  The  claim  of  the  officers  in 
!  question  have  resulted  due  to  an  erroneous 
i  administratWe  modification  of  theur  orders. 

I  “The  office Apiamed  in  S.  1867  were  ordered 
to  report  at  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Pascagoula,  Missk  on  July  20,  IB  59,  for  tem- 
j  porary  duty  in  cNanection  with  the  fitting 
j  out  of  the  U.S.S.  Sdulpin  (S6N  590) ,  a  sub¬ 
marine  which  was  thto  uHuer  construction. 
On  October  16,  1959,\rt|ers  were  issued  to 
them  which  modified  2 heir  original  orders 
from  “for  temporaryVdutv”  to  "for  duty.” 
The  modifying  orders  were  effective  on  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1959.  The/modificatfcon  in  question 
resulted  from  iy  misinterpretation  of  the 
Comptroller  General’s  decision  tB-1 3 8 760  of 
June  22,  195p  (37  Comp.  Gen.^53).  The 
initial  interpretation  of  this  decision  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  was  that  temporary 
duty  couju  not  exceed  6  months  from  the 
date  of /report.  The  officers  concerned  Nacre 
had  hren  on  temporary  duty  for  abouh  3 
morons  and  it  was  estimated  at  that  time 
thpt  the  date  of  the  provisional  acceptance^ 
oy  the  U.S.S.  Sculpin  was  at  least  4  months 
In  the  future.  Inasmuch  as  the  total  period 
of  their  duty  as  prospective  crewmembers 
would  be  in  excess  of  6  months,  it  was  mis¬ 
takenly  determined  that  their  temporary 
duty  orders  must  be  modified  to  permanent 
duty  orders,  and  accordingly,  this  was  done. 

“Shortly  after  October  of  1959,  a  less  rigid 
policy  on  temporary  duty  was  established. 
Under  this  policy  temporary  duty  was  and  is 
normally  limited  to  6  months  but  such  limi¬ 
tation  does  not  preclude  extensions  of  such 
assignments  which,  when  added  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  authorized  period,  may  total  more  than 
6  months.  One  of  the  provisions  for  this 
rule,  however,  is  that  such  extensions  are 
limited  to  those  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  a  definite  change  or  unforeseen  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  duty  resulting  from  such 
things  as  slippages  in  construction,  fitting 
out  schedules,  or  unforeseen  delays.  Pres¬ 
ently,  when  personnel  are  assigned  to  tem¬ 
porary  duty  and  it  is  determined  during  the 
temporary  duty  period  that  such  duty  will 
be  increased  to  more  than  6  months  beyond 
the  date  of  the  new  determination,  the  as¬ 
signment  of  the  persons  involved  will  be 
changed  from  temporary  duty  to  permanent 
duty. 

“In  the  case  of  the  U.S.S.  Sculpin,  slip¬ 
pages  occurred.  It  was  determined  on  March 


1,  1960,  that  6  months  still  remained  before 
the  estimated  date  of  provisional  acceptance. 
The  orders  of  the  prospective  crewmembers 
(other  than  the  six  officers  named  in  S.  18f  7/ 
who  were  already  on  permanent  duty)  wore 
changed  from  temporary  to  permanent  doty 
on  that  date.  These  prospective  crewafTem- 
bers  had  received  per  diem  from  thjei date 
of  their  reporting  through  February  jfe,  1960. 
S.  1867  would  grant  by  legislation /o  the  six 
officers  in  question  the  payment  jn  per  diem 
for  the  same  period  of  time  that  their  ship¬ 
mates  received  such  paymeny  The  officers 
in  question  have  exhausteciAheir  adminis¬ 
trative  remedies  and  the  /Only  way  which 
they  can  now  be  affordecf  relief  is  through 
the  passage  of  S.  1867.  At  should  be  noted 
that  the  Department^  the  Navy  through 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  attempted  to 
correct  the  administrative  misinterpretation 
involved  here  by  issuing  a  second  modifica¬ 
tion  to  the  original  orders  of  the  officers  in 
question.  This/modification  would  have  de¬ 
tached  these /officers  from  temporary  duty 
and  placed  Jmem  on  permanent  duty  at  the 
location  hr  question  as  of  March  1,  1960. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  however,  dis- 
allowecL«he  claims  of  the  officers  in  question 
for  ptc  diem  between  October  21,  1959, 
through  February  29,  1960,  on  the  grounds 
that  ‘orders  dated  April  30,  1959,  designated 
ditty  at  that  place  as  temporary.  Orders 
flated  October  16,  1959,  designated  duty  at 
that  place  as  permanent.  Orders  dated  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1960,  attempted  to  cancel  orders 
dated  October  16,  1959,  and  to  assign  you  to 
permanent  duty  at  that  place  effective  March 
1,  I960.’  The  General  Accounting  Office  went 
on  to  state  that  the  record  indicates  that 
the  orders  dated  October  16,  1959,  designated 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  as  the  officers’  duty  sta¬ 
tion  and  that  such  orders  were  not  incom¬ 
plete  or  ambiguous.  It  was  also  stated  that 
at  the  time  such  orders  were  issued  it  was 
definitely  intended  by  the  authority  issuing 
the  orders  to  place  such  officers  on  perman¬ 
ent  duty  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  held  that  the  orders  dated  October  10, 
1960  (the  second  modification),  could  have 
no  retroactive  effect  to  cancel  the  orders 
dated  October  16,  1959.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  General  Accounting  Office 
denied  the  claims  of  the  officers  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  per  diem. 

“The  Department  of  the  Navy  recognizes 
that  the  six  officers  named  in  S.  1867  did  not 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  their  ship¬ 
mates,  having  been  denied  payment  of  per 
diem  for  the  period  from  October  21,  1959, 
through  February  29,  1960,  because  of  an 
administrative  error  which  occurred  through 
Np  fault  of  their  own  and  which  the  Chief 
oXNaval  Personnel  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
coAect.  Under  these  circumstances  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy  supports  enactment 
of  S.  1667. 

“TheNjureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the\tandpoint  of  the  administration’s 
program,  tnere  is  no  objection  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  thN  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee^ 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious  and\ecommends  it  favorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill.  \ 

The  bill  (H.R.  4145)  waft  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  thad  time,  and 
passed.  \ 


UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN’S 
FUND— UNICEF  \ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PresidentNto- 
morrow,  in  thousands  of  communitnjs 
across  our  land,  in  large  .cities  and  ire 
small  hamlets,  our  American  youngsters 
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will,  again  this  year,  celebrate  Halloween 
by  helping  the  world’s  less  privileged 
k  children.  Instead  of  begging  for  them- 
sehres,  they  will  be  asking  for  contribu¬ 
tions,  from  the  households  they  visit,  of 
coinVto  be  sent  to  UNICEF,  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund.  When  we  re- 
membeAhow  much  good  even  a  few  pen¬ 
nies  can  qq  in  terms  of  providing  a  cup  of 
milk  a  cuW  to  malnourished  or  even 
starving  bodies,  or  in  providing  a  dose  of 
a  lifesaving  cmug  before  it  is  too  late,  we 
know  that  thN  efforts  of  every  single 
“trick-or-treateN,for  UNICEF  will  bring 
important  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  Nike  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  mention  this  matter  today  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unprincipled  and,  in  my 
opinion,  vicious  and  unfair  attack  being 
made  against  UNICEF  income  areas  of 
our  country.  I  cannot  imagine  any  jus¬ 
tification  for  an  attack  on  any  agency 
which  helps  children,  regardlesNof  where 
they  live.  If  any  internationar\agency 
deserves  support  from  all  peoples  it  is 
UNICEF.  I  rise  today  to  support  it\and 
I  commend  the  children  who  in  some 
stances  will  have  more  sense  than  thel 
elders — children  who  will  be  out  on  HaP 
loween  night,  asking  for  “tricks  or 
treats,”  and  in  this  case  asking  for  aid 
for  children,  throughout  the  world,  who 
are  in  dire  need  of  help. 

Last  year,  in  over  12,000  communities, 
3  million  American  children  collected" 
$2,070,968  in  this  special  drive,  while 
their  young  Canadian  friends  raised 
$315,178. 

I  feel  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  me  in  wishing  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  to  our  young  ambassadors  of  good 
will  as  these  young  people  don  their 
colorful  Halloween  costumes  and  sally 
forth  to  give  practical  application  of 
their  concern  for  children  everywhere. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  impressive  state¬ 
ments  of  support  for  the  work  of  UNICEF 
which  the  United  States  Committee  for 
UNICEF  has  received  from  all  four  of 
our  living  Presidents.  Many  Senators 
from  time  to  time  receive  inquiries  from 
constituents  about  the  work  of  the  Chil-y 
dren’s  Fund.  I  know  that  they  will  wai 
to  be  able  to  quote  the  words  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Herbert  Hoover. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Rjtcord  fol¬ 
lowing  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFRZfeR.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY/  Finally,  Mr. 
President,  our  Ame/can  citizens,  as  a 
whole,  show  their  /ipport  for  the  work 
of  the  Children ’yFund  by  the  purchase 
of  the  UNICEF  greeting  cards,  sold  every 
fall  at  the  hol/ay  season.  Not  normally 
sold  througlycommercial  channels,  these 
season’s  greeting  cards  are  promoted 
through  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  vol¬ 
unteers/individuals  and  groups.  Last 
year,  fene  cards  were  sold  in  over  100 
countries.  In  the  United  States  alone, 
thege  greeting  card  sales  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  $1,367,670  to  UNICEF’s  fi¬ 
nancial  resources. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
gram,  and  it  is  supported  by  fine  and 
truly  dedicated  citizens.  I  hope  the 


American  people  will  give  their  answer 
to  the  critics  of  UNICEF  by  making  gen¬ 
erous  contribution  to  the  youngsters 
who  will  go  from  door  to  door,  tomorrow 
evening,  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  this 
fund,  so  that  more  lives  can  be  saved 
and  more  children  can  be  helped. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  every  word  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  spoken  in  support  of 
UNICEF. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

Exhibit  1 

Presidential  Statements  on  UNICEF 

July  25,  1963. 

Children  are  the  world’s  most  valuable 
resource  and  its  best  hope  for  the  future. 
It  is  a  real  tragedy  that  in  an  era  of  vast 
technological  progress  and  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment  millions  of  children  should  still  suffer 
from  lack  of  medical  care,  proper  nutrition, 
adequate  education,  and  be  subjected  to  the 
handicaps  and  uncertainties  of  a  low-income, 
substandard  environment. 

Through  the  years,  the  efforts  by  ale 
United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  to  meet  this 
vgreat  challenge  and  alleviate  such  heeds 
lave  met  with  a  remarkable  measure  0f  suc¬ 
cess.  Our  own  children  and  adults  \yno  have 
con'fributed  to  this  work,  mostly''  through 
the  tINICEF’s  Halloween  and  greeting  card 
progress,  can  be  proud  of  the  results  of 
their  geberosity. 

At  a  tane  when  UNICEF#"  endeavors  en 
compass  more  than  500  programs  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  mothers  in  116  countries,  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
respond  once  again  ir/  spirit  of  charity  and 
good  will  to  UNr^Ejrs  appeal  this  fall. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

October  9,  1963. 

I  have  alwa#§  had  a  "Special  interest  in  the 
work  and  program  of  the  United  Nations 
Children’s/md,  and  havNollowed  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  /the  humanitarian  services  per 
formed )Sy  them  in  many  countries  the  world 
over. 

T1 people  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
wa*  maintained  close  ties  ancN  a  special 
concern  for  the  plight  of  children^whoever 
ley  may  be  and  whatever  their  ori; 

I  wish  you  continued  success  in  yoih^  high 
purpose 

Harry  S.  Truma: 


October  19,  1962 
It  is  my  conviction  that  UNICEF  is  ably 
and  honestly  conducted.  Its  director  is  a 
former  associate  of  mine.  To  me  it  is  the 
major  beneficial  service  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Herbert  Hoover. 


October  23,  1959.  - 
It  is  heartwarming  to  follow  the  work  of 
UNICEF,  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund. 

Please  give  my  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF 
for  their  unceasing  efforts  to  alleviate  hun¬ 
ger  and  disease  among  “all  world’s  children.” 
In  their  program,  which  enlists  the  support 
of  many  generous  citizens,  they  contribute 
much  to  the  lives  of  millions  in  need. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


CHANGES  IN  FUNCTIONS  OF  BEACH 
EROSION  BOARD  OF  BOARD  OF 
ENGINEERS  FOR  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 


the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
sentatives  to  Senate  bill  1523. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  yiore 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the/House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S./523)  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  functions  of 
the  Beach  Erosion  Board  an/the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  andlfarbors,  and 
for  other  purposes,  whichAras,  on  page 
1,  line  9,  strike  out  “2’^nd  insert  “3”. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  /Wr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Semne  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  /louse. 

The  motion  w a/agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  hoped  that  other  Senators  would  be 
present,  this  afternoon,  to  submit  their 
amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  authori¬ 
zation  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  a  rather 
lengthy  speech  to  make  on  this  subject. 
Out  of  respect  for  and  in  consideration 
of  our  good  friends  who  communicate 
the  news  to  the  American  people,  and 
also  out  of  respect  for  other  Senators, 
including  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  is  ready  to  make  a  speech 
which  should  be  heard  by  all  Senators, 
I  am  about  to  move  that  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  transcript  of 
the  comments  he  will  make.  If  he  does, 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  printed  in 
today’s  issue  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  so  that  I  might  have  the  luxury  of 
reading  it  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  give  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  a  transcript  of  the 
speech,  so  that  when  I  deliver  it  tomor¬ 
row,  he  will  already  have  read  it,  and 
thus  will  be  able  to  participate  with  me 
in  debate  on  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  willing  to  agree  now  that  the  entire 
speech  be  printed  in  today’s  issue  of  the 
Congresional  Record,  so  that  all  Sena¬ 
tors  may  share  in  understanding  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  due  course  the 
speech  will  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  forego  the 
privilege  of  having  the  Senator  from 
California  help  me  tomorrow,  by  means 
of  the  wonderful  contributions  he  will 
make,  if  he  will  only  read  the  speech 
first. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  very  much. 

I  only  hope  he  will  enable  other  Sena¬ 
tors  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  printing 
of  his  speech  in  today’s  issue  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  with  the  result  that 
in  that  way  the  entire  text  of  his  speech 
will  be  available  in  the  morning  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  However,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  is  not  to  be  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  wishes  to  share  his 
views  with  all  other  Senators;  but  I 
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gather  that  he  intends  to  deliver  his 
speech  tomorrow. 

I  welcome  the  spirit  of  generosity  and 
cooperation  now  being  exhibited,  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
walks  across  the  Chamber  and  presents 
to  the  Senator  from  California  a  copy  of 
his  prepared  address  which  he  expects  to 
deliver  tomorrow.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  that  he  start  read¬ 
ing  it  now ;  it  looks  rather  lengthy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  if  our  brother 
from  Oregon  would  object  if  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  his  comments 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  want  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  read  it  first  and  make  whatever 
corrections  he  thought  his  discussion 
might  justify. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Such  wishes  and 
consideration  for  the  well-being  of  my 
colleagues  is  really  heartening,  but  I 
think  I  will  give  a  less  heartening  word 
right  now  in  terms  of  this  happy  mo¬ 
ment. 

Tomorrow  we  intend  to  start  to  act 
upon  some  amendments.  Since  every¬ 
one  likes  to  read  the  Congressional 
Record — and  .  I  know  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  get  up  bright  and  early  in 
the  morning  to  read  the  exciting  and 
scintillating  Congressional  Record,  that 
is  brought  to  our  attention  each  day — 
may  I  suggest  that  they  look  at  the  final 
paragraph  of  the  Senate  proceedings  of 
today,  because  that  paragraph  will  carry 
the  message  that  whenever  it  is  possible 
within  the  debate  to  call  up  an  amend¬ 
ment,  said  amendment  will  be  called  up, 
either  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
or  by  someone  who  has  a  similar  interest 
in  the  amendment. 

I  know  that  we  have  to  get  on  with  the 
bill.  Many  amendments  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  Many  are  meritorious.  Many 
of  the  amendments  we  will  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  at  some  length.  No  effort  will  be 
made  to  cut  Senators  off.  But  I  do  think 
we  should  start  to  work  on  the  bill  in 
terms  of  any  modifications,  changes  or 
adjustments  which  individual  Senators 
feel  are  necessary.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  the  majority  leader  when  I  say  that 
we  do  want  to  get  some  action.  I  talked 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  [Mr.  Fulbright]  earli¬ 
er  today.  He  indicated  to  me  his  hope — 
in  fact,  his  desire — that  we  proceed  with 
amendments  tomorrow.  We  have  had 
debate  on  the  bill  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday.  There  has  been  some  good 
debate  on  the  bill.  I  am  not  at  all  criti¬ 
cal  of  those  who  have  participated  be¬ 
cause  I  surely  have  been  one  of  them.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  I  do  not  consider  his  presentations 
to  be  anything  but  constructive,  thought¬ 
ful  and  designed  to  express  his  point  of 
view  and  an  attempt  to  modify  the  bill 
according  to  his  point  of  view  and  his 
standards. 

Having  made  that  statement,  may  I 
spread  the  word  throughout  the  land, 
since  yesterday  we  received  information 
as  to  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  as  to  what  we  intend  to  do 
about  the  bill.  We  intend  to  proceed 


with  it.  We  intend  to  take  up  the 
amendments  one  by  one,  and  we  intend 
to  start  tomorrow. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re¬ 
cess  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  Cat  5 
o’clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
October  31,  1963,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  30  (legislative  day  of 
October  22) , 1963: 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  to  he  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Troup  Miller,  Jr.,  559A  (major  gen¬ 
ial,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force, 
e  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  aWsition  of  importance  and  responsibilitj 
desigi^ted  by  the  President  In  the 
indicate,  under  the  provisions  of  sectybn 

8066,  titlW  10  of  the  United  States  Code; 

In  thS^grade  of  lieutenant  genera 

Maj.  Gen.  Htewitt  T.  Wheless,  1609^Reg- 
ular  Air  Forces 

IiAthe  Air  Force 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Fdtae,  in  ttfe  grades  indi¬ 
cated,  under  the  prcmsionyof  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States^CodC,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  afovislons  of  section 

8067,  title  10,  United  SUttekCode,  to  perform 

the  duties  indicated,  dhd  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  prescribed  by jt he  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force :  /  \ 

To  he  maj/br,  USAF  (Medial) 

William  M.  I^amond,  AO3061191 
To  be  captain,  USAF  ( Chaplair 
John  J.  Lehman,  A03061097. 

To  be  Captain,  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
JameyA.  Kickham,  A01930301. 

'o  be  captains,  USAF  (Medical) 

Jyfison  T.  Anderson,  A0309U10. 

>hn  H.  Calvert,  Jr.,  AO3076422. 

'rancis  R.  Spinelli,  Jr.,  AO3076359. 

James  E.  Street,  AO3091667. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Dental) 

Teddy  D.  Awtry. 

Daniel  C.  Grochowski,  A03 110959. 

James  D.  Mankin,  A03090769. 

James  F.  McKinney,  AO3111068. 

Albert  G.  Orman,  AO3110919. 

Omer  K.  Petty,  AO3111204. 

John  J.  Williams,  A03111294. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Nurse) 

Lila  R.  Abeles,  AN3045354. 

Jerry  Lane,  AN3044556. 

Lawrence  S.  Newman,  AN3044906. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF 
(Judge  Advocate) 

Rodney  F.  Brunton,  A031 17372. 

James  E.  Crowley,  AO3121076. 

James  W.  Johnson,  AO3086911. 

James  A.  Mitchell,  A03118111. 

David  C.  Morehouse,  A03104350. 

Victor  H.  Negron,  A03121788. 

;  Donald  B.  Strickland,  A03013017. 

Cecil  W.  Williams,  A03 104389. 

|  To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Dental) 
j  Peter  J.  Courneen. 
f  Lorenzo  D.  Davis,  AO3124908. 


To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Nurse) 
Mary  M.  Ault,  AN3111814. 

Mary  L.  Burdell,  AN3089645. 

Ina  R.  Burling,  AN3092781. 

Margaret  C.  Emmerth,  AN3091282. 

Mary  A.  Grubaugh,  AN3092046. 

Lois  E.  Hastings,  AN3078110. 

Catherine  F.  McElwee,  AN309285 
Carol  A.  Morton,  AN3089718. 

Joseph  A.  Piccolella,  AN31234 
-Joann  P.  Quirrion,  AN309067JT 
Mary  M.  Thomas,  AN3075S 
To  be  second  lieutenant  AjSAF  (Nurse) 
Jerry  G.  Holtz,  AN31231TO1. 

The  following  person^nor  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Forcar  in  the  grades  indi¬ 
cated,  under  the  profusions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  Stages  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  detejrcnined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force 

Vo  be  majors 

Winton  Cvferown,  A0564925. 
RaymondAv.  Coy,  A0738963. 

Edward/F.  Fleming,  A0792825. 

Keith  X}.  Hamby,  AO803192. 

Robert  S.  Holmes,  AO429410. 

RiQjIard  G.  Korthals,  AO679078. 

Utftnley  M.  Mamlock,  AO712022. 
homas  H.  Mathieson,  A0649519. 
awrence  M.  Politzer,  A0720006. 

Virgil  L.  Westling,  AO729086. 

William  R.  Wilson,  Jr.,  AO799700. 

To  be  captains 

Ernest  E.  Bankey,  Jr.,  AO752095. 

James  W.  Haerer,  A03005522. 

James  T.  Hargrove,  A02213615. 

LeRoy  F.  LeBlanc,  AO3051672. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Donald  G.  Lawson,  AO3014354. 

Joel  M.  McKean.  AO3036874. 

Michael  M.  Miller,  AO3081634. 

Jarle  E.  Rokke,  AO3072823. 

Jerry  W.  Roylance,  AO3109832. 

James  D.  Speight,  AO3073748. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduates 
Conway  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  AO3139066. 

David  D.  Quane,  AO3139071. 

Distinguished  Officer  Candidate  Graduates 
Jeremy  R.  Kunz,  A03 137771. 

Clifton  J.  Schaefer,  Jr..  AO3137820. 

Lucius  M.  Spence,  Jr.,  A03137825. 

Richard  K.  Thue,  A03137829. 

John  W.  Willis,  Jr.,  A03136333. 
Distinguished  Officer  Training  School 
G  aduates 

^  John  O.  Ahnert,  Jr.,  A03135419. 

Uexander  R.  Aitken,  A03136175. 

wry  M.  Alberter,  A03136762. 

Michael  S.  Alexander,  A03135500. 

Raymond  L.  Allen,  A03 136711. 

WilliiAn  B.  Allen,  AO3135203. 

DonalcTW.  Anderson,  A03136528. 

John  C.  Anderson,  A03135398. 

Robert  B.  Anderson,  A03145010. 

Dennis  A.  AAdrews,  AO3136920. 

Melvin  L.  AshW,  A03135881. 

Donald  D.  Avar\  A03 135634. 

Jerry  J.  Avenell,  AO3137034. 

Garry  L.  Baker,  AOS136336. 

Phillip  J.  Baker,  AO3C37089. 

Alterio  A.  G.  Banks,  A5^3 134396. 

James  A.  Barker,  A0312^£>78. 

Allen  E.  Barr,  A03130090\ 

Richard  E.  Bates,  A03137U 
Richard  A.  Beardsley,  A0313*Sei3. 

Brian  E.  Beck,  A03137482. 

Paul  B.  Bermingham,  A0313732fc 
George  E.  Berry,  AO3135780. 

Michael  F.  Bigley,  A 03 136348. 

Nancy  R.  Binder,  AL3138982. 

Allen  L.  Bird,  A03138735. 

Richard  B.  Blumstein  A03136400. 

Walter  J.  Bochnik,  A03137858. 

Robert  L.  Boring,  A03 137866. 

Shirley  E.  Boselly  III.  A03137868. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  Mexican  far/  labor\bill.  Rep.  Michel  charged  REA  making 
profit  on  loans  and  investing  in  seodritites.  \House  committee  voted  to  report  pay 
bill.  Senate  debated  foreign  aid  authorizationx£ill .  Sen.  Humphrey  commended 
awards  for  contributions  to  agricultural  marketing.  Sen.  Muskie  urged  enactment  of 
legislation  for  review  of  Feder/l  grant s-in-aid. 


SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  19747-8,  19770-83,  19784-802).  Pending  at  recess  was  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Mansfield  (for  himself  and  Sens  Dirksen,  Fulbright,  Hickenlooper ,  Sparkman,  and 
Aiken)  to  provide  for  an  over-all  reduction  of  $385  million  in  the  committee 
proposed  authorization  of  $4.2  billion  by  reducing  the  following  categories  of 
assistance:  development  loans,  $85  million;  Alliance  for  Progress,  $125  million; 
military  assistance,  $300  million;  and  by  increasing  the  President's  contingency 
by  $125  million  to  $300  million  (pp.  19798-802).  Sen.  Bartlett  and  others 
favored  inclusion  of  surplus  fish  products  under  the  food  for  peace  program 
(pp.  19784-8).  Sens.  Proxmire,  Mansfield,  and  Morse  submitted  amendments  in- 
tended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (p.  19744). 


2.  AIR  POLLUTION.  The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of 


\ 


the  Public  Works  Committee  approved  for  full  committee  consideration  with 
Amendments  S.  432,  to  accelerate  and  strengthen  the  Federal  air  pollution  con- 


-  / 

t^ol  program  (p.  D858) .  Sen.  Gruening  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
(p\  19744). 


3.  SMALL  BUSINESS,  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  report  Qfut  did  not 
actually  report)  S.  1309,  to  extend  and  increase  the  authorization^ for  loans 
under  th\ Small  Business  Act.  p.  D857 


4.  MARKETING.  Sen.  Humphrey  commended  the  awards  given  for  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  Xield  of  agricultural  marketing  at  the  recent  observance  by  this 
Department  of  rts  50  years  of  organized  marketing  services/  pp.  19802-5 


5.  GRANTS -IN -AID.  Seriv  Muskie  urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for  peri¬ 
odic  congressional  review  of  future  Federal  grants-in^nid  to  States  and  local 
governments,  stating  \hat  through  such  a  review  "it  should  be  possible  to  spur 
the  development  of  standard  criteria  by  which  Congr4ss  and  its  committees  can 
determine  what  problems \an  or  cannot  be  solved  by  the  use  of  grants-in-aid."  C 
pp.  19758-9 


6.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Sen.  Lausche  'spoke  in  opposition  to  proposed  Federal  salary 
increases,  pp.  19746-7 


7.  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Sen.  GoldwaterSinsert^d  the  policy  declaration  and  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  at  the  Republican  western  Regional  Conference  on  various 
matters,  including  water  resources,  federal  lands,  mineral  resources,  electric 
power,  and  timber,  pp.  19752-3 


8.  FORESTRY;  LANDS.  Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  an\ditorial  contending  that  receipts 
from  national  forest  lands  by  af  county  in  111.  are  below  what  the  county 
would  have  received  in  taxes  Jjased  on  the  average  assessed  valuation  of  the 
land.  p.  19749 


9.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  GoVawater  inserted  a  telegram  stating  that  "Encroachment 
by  the  Federal  Government  into  our  free  enterprise\system,  whether  it  be  in  the 
generation  and  transmission  of  electric  power... or  any  other  facility. .. perils 
the  economic  foundation  of  our  Nation."  p.  19752 


10.  CREDIT.  Sen.  Douglas  inserted  an  article  in  support  of  h\s  truth-in-lending 
bill  for  the  disclosure  of  charges  for  credit,  pp.  19756^1 


11.  ECONOMICS,  ^in.  Humphrey  inserted  an  article  discussing  policies  for  economic 
growth  in  Western  countries,  "The  West  Debates  the  Great  Growth.  Issue. " 
pp.  19759/61 


12.  BUDGET^JG;  TAXES.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  article  by  Kermlt  Gord<5\, 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  supporting  a  reduction  in  taxes,  pp.  19761-4 


Director 


13.  RECLAMATION.  Sen,  McGovern  inserted  the  address  of  Sen.  Moss  at  the  antu^l 

fleeting  of  the  National  Reclamation  Association,  "Trends  in  Reclamation  Legis¬ 
lation."  pp.  19765-8 
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Magna  Carta.  Charles  I  lost  his  head 
because  of  a  rebellious  attitude  concern¬ 
ing  the  exactions  that  he  was  making 
^on  the  citizenry. 

Che  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Procure  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senarar  has  expired. 

Mr.  i^tiJSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additionanminutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection>dt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  England  lost  its  col¬ 
onies  because  or\the  improper  taxation 
of  the  people.  If  idcnow  anything  about 
the  psychology  of  tne  people  of  my  State 
I  can  say  that  the\  are  in  rebellion. 
Heads  will  roll,  just  the  head  of 
Charles  I  rolled  becauseNff  the  excessive 
burdens  that  he  was  imposing  upon  the 
taxpayers. 

If  we  vote  ourselves  thX  proposed 
liberal  increase  in  salary,  howCwill  we, 
in  the  ensuing  years,  be  able  turn 
down  any  demandant?  We  shay  not 
be  able  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Ho\se 
bill  also  provides  a  pay  raise  for  all 
the  employees  on  Capitol  Hill.  If  it  does 
not,  the  next  step  will  be  a  demand  in 
that  field,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
turn  it  down. 

I  have  before  me  a  tabulation  of  the 
method  by  which  the  salaries  of  judges, 
Cabinet  officers,  and  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  were  increased.  I  shall  not  ask  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  today,  but 
I  contemplate  discussing  the  subject 
again  early  next  week. 

If  there  are  present  today  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  any  newspapermen  from  Ohio,  I 
ask  that  they  do  me  a  favor  and  call 
upon  the  voters  to  write  to  their  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Senators  giving  their 
view  about  the  proposed  pay  raise  con¬ 
templated  to  be  adopted  by  Congress. 
Ask  them  to  tell  whether  they  feel  that 
the  proposed  increase,  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  approximately  a  160 -percent  in¬ 
crease  since  1946,  is  justified. 

I  fear  that  the  people  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  acquainted  with  what  is  happen-, 
ing.  I  repeat  what  the  Senator  fror 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  said  yesterday  An 
relation  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Echrca- 
tion  is  needed.  Hence  this  discussion 
must  continue.  If  the  voters  .become 
acquainted  with  what  the  Congress  con¬ 
templates  doing,  they  will  step  us.  If 
they  do  not  stop  us,  they  will  retire  us 
into  oblivion  at  the  electioiyin  November 
of  1964. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  /Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  long-range  move¬ 
ment  to  spur  i ne  economic  development 
of  the  Stah/f  Wyoming.  Our  concern 
has  been  Jm at  the  vast  potential  for 
growth  aRd  development  in  Wyoming 
and  theAVest  will  not  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  ixto  full  production  by  the  time  the 
increased  demands  of  the  space  age  are 
imjrosed  upon  our  production  facilities, 
lowever,  there  is  increasing  evidence 
real  progress  is  being  made.  The 
r  latest  indication  of  this  progress  is  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  Colorado 


Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.  that  it  will  construct 
a  multimillion-dollar  plant  to  upgrade 
iron  ore  concentrate  at  Sunrise,  Wyo. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.  on  its  decision  to  ex¬ 
pand  this  plant.  It  will  mean  increased 
payrolls  in  our  State  and  is  a  further 
indication  that  modern  processing  tech¬ 
niques  provide  the  key  to  the  best  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  tremendous  potential  of  our 
mineral  resources. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  on 
this  new  plant  was  published  in  the 
Laramie  Boomerang  on  October  27.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CJF.  &  I.  Will  Start  Work  Soon  on  Sunrise 
Mine 

New  York. — Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp., 
has  announced  construction  will  begin 
shortly  at  its  iron  ore  mine  in  Sunrise,  Wyo., 
on  a  multimillion-dollar  plant  to  upgrade^ 
iron  ore  concentrate  from  below  50  to  mory 
than  55  percent  iron  content. 

The  announcement  said  the  plani^’  is 
scheduled  for  completion  within  a  yea 
Upgrading  the  ore  will  provide  a  mo/k  uni- 
[orm  and  physically  improved  concentrate 
the  blast  furnaces  at  C.F.  &  IJs  Pueblo, 
CcSp.,  plant,  the  company  said.  If  will  allow 
thexise  at  the  Sunrise  mine  /f  some  low 
gradeSores  which  up  to  now  w^re  uneconomi¬ 
cal  to  pkocess. 

The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  600,000 
net  tons  Of  concentrate  a ( year.  It  will  oc¬ 
cupy  10,400vsquare  fee/ and  will  stand  78 
feet  high,  rk  will  usg  gravity  methods  to 
remove  as  mito  of  Che  worthless  material 
as  possible  fromih e/ore. 

Two  methods  vAO  be  used  on  the  ore  bene- 
ficiation  proces/ Vn  one,  a  heavy  media 
separation  for yCoarsXsizes,  crushed  ore  will 
be  introduce/nto  a  lWvy  liquid,  a  mixture 
of  water  aiyi  finely  ground  ferrosilicon.  Its 
specific  gpavity  is  more  \than  that  of  the 
waste  material,  which  will  float  to  surface 
to  be  Carried  away;  the  valuable  material 
will  s/k  and  be  removed  for  farther  process¬ 
ing./ 

to  jigs,  using  water  only,  vHll  separate 
fe  waste  material  in  fine  sizes,  one-fourth 
Inch  in  diameter  down  to  28  mesh,  a\out  the 
size  of  a  window  screen  opening. 


THE  MOON  IN  SPACE  PROGRi 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  som 
have  suggested  that  we  cut  back  on  our 
moon  and  space  program  because  of 
Khrushchev’s  announcement  that  Rus¬ 
sia  is  not  going  to  engage  in  a  race  to  the 
moon.  For  this  Nation  to  change  the 
great  scientific  program  it  has  under¬ 
taken  on  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
Khrushchev’s  statement  would  be  sheer 
folly. 

Americans  have  surpassed  other  na¬ 
tions  in  many  areas.  Our  standard  of 
living  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  Our 
economy  is  the  strongest.  Our  natural 
resources  have  been  developed  beyond 
those  of  any  other  nation.  Our  people 
have  available  the  finest  hospital  and 
medical  facilities  of  any  in  the  world. 
This  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  American 
story.  And,  Mr.  President,  none  of  this 
has  come  about  just  to  outstrip  or  to  win 
a  race  with  another  nation. 

Our  country  leads  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  American  people,  a  nature  f 
which  drives  us  to  explore  the  unknown. 
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And  so  it  is  with  our  space  program.  No 
one  can  really  know  what  value  this  pro¬ 
gram  holds  for  mankind  in  this  or  an¬ 
other  generation.  As  Administrator. 
Webb  said : 

The  facilities  we  are  building  and  the 
technology  we  are  acquiring  are  tangible 
assets  that  will  extend  berymts  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren/  We  are  clearly 
demonstrating  to  the  wylrld  the  ability  and 
determination  of  our  democratic  society  to 
organize  whatever  la/e-scale  scientific  and 
industrial  effort  is  acquired  to  meet  critical 
national  and  international  needs  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  yfar. 

Our  swift  progress  has  now  brought  us  to 
the  point  where  our  space  power  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  peacemaking  as  well  as  peace¬ 
keeping. 

The  penalties  and  opportunities  in  space 
are  too /great,  too  decisive  for  us  to  begin  to 
take  &fen  a  first  step  toward  a  dance  to  a 
Russj&n  tune. 

[r.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
•ecisely  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we 
rwere  to  cut  back  our  space  program  in 
any  respect  because  of  Khrushchev’s 
statement. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  know  whether 
Khrushchev  really  means  what  he  says 
or  not.  After  all,  his  statement  from 
his  point  of  view  is  quite  timely.  It 
comes  right  at  the  time  when  we  are 
considering  appropriations  for  our  space 
effort,  not  only  for  exploration  of  the 
moon  but  also  for  our  whole  space  effort. 

Khrushchev  might  be  making  it  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  have  a  psychological 
effect  upon  the  American  people  and 
cause  them  to  want  to  draw  back  on  our 
space  exploration. 

We  cannot  afford  any  such  thing  as 
this. 

We  must  carry  on  and  maintain  our 
schedule  and  see  this  great  undertaking 
through.  To  slacken  by  reason  of  any 
statement  that  Khrushchev  makes  is 
unthinkable. 

It  was  only  after  years  of  hard  nego¬ 
tiation,  with  careful  study  and  informed 
scientific  advice,  that-  we  agreed  to  a 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty;  and  in 
adopting  the  treaty  we  did  not  rely  upon 
Russia’s  good  faith.  It  was  so  arranged 
that  if  we  should  decide  at  any  time  that 
she  is  cheating  we  can  get  out  immedi¬ 
ately.  Furthermore,  the  President  has 
pledged  that  we  will  keep  our  labora- 
►ries  ready  and  fully  staffed  and  that 
will  carry  on  our  underground  testing 
in\rder  to  protect  our  nuclear  weapons. 

m-ica  is  winning  in  her  great 
dramatic  struggle  for  the  conquest  of 
space  and  to  open  its  secrets  for  the 
benefit  oryall  mankind. 

If  we  were  to  quit,  to  depart  to  any 
degree  from\our  carefully  worked  out 
plan,  then  we\hould  indeed  be  dancing 
Russia’s  tune. 

This,  let  Mi\  Khrushchev  know, 
America  will  never'do. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  but  while  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  are  in  the 
Chamber  I  should  like  to  have  their  at¬ 
tention  for  a  moment.  I  well  under- 
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stand  the  predicament  in  which  they  find 
themselves  in  receiving  many  inquiries 
from  Senators  as  to  what  the  program 
will  be. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  be  help¬ 
ful,  but  at  least  I  can  state  what  my 
thoughts  are. 

First.  I  shall  not  agree  to  any  unan¬ 
imous-consent  request  to  limit  debate  on 
the  bill  or  any  part  of  it,  or  to  fix  any 
time  to  vote.  That  does  not  mean  that 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  if  it  should 
develop  that  we  feel  everything  has  been 
said  that  needs  to  be  said  on  an  amend¬ 
ment,  we  will  not  then,  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  Senators,  agree  to  fix  a  time 
certain  to  vote  on  a  particular  amend¬ 
ment.  But  we  will  make  no  commit¬ 
ments  as  to  that,  either. 

The  Senate  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  by  following  a  nonunanimous-con- 
sent  procedure.  Be  that  as  it  may,  that 
is  our  view.  It  is  within  our  rights,  and 
we  intend  to  exercise  them.  We  hope 
we  do  not  give  too  much  offense,  but  if 
we  do,  we  shall  have  to  bear  with  that, 
too. 

Second.  Before  the  day  is  out,  we  trust 
the  Senate  will  pass  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  bill  should  go  back  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  consid¬ 
eration,  for  not  more  than  a  week,  with¬ 
out  any  instructions.  This  is  a  delicate 
matter,  in  the  opinion  of  some.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  at  all.  I  believe  it  is 
the  course  of  wisdom,  for  the  reasons  I 
expressed  at  some  length  last  night. 
There  should  be  some  discussion  behind 
the  executive  doors  of  the  committee 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  with 
members  of  the  committee,  and  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  executive  branch,  to 
see  if  some  agreement  cannot  be  reached, 
in  view  of  the  debate  that  has  already 
occurred,  for  some  revisions  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  that  suggestion 
not  come  from  any  of  us,  but  from  the 
proponents  of  the  bill.  They  have  a 
great  opportunity — in  the  interest  of  try¬ 
ing  to  arrive  at  the  most  harmonious 
adjustment  possible  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  have  developed  over  the 
bill — to  take  it  back  for  not  more  than  a 
week  and  give  some  consideration  to  it. 
If  the  committee  decides  to  report  the 
same  bill,  that  is  its  privilege.  I  do  not 
favor  suggesting  that  the  bill  go  back  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
any  instructions  other  than  to  set  a  max¬ 
imum  time  limit  of  not  more  than  a  week 
to  report  a  bill  back. 

We  are  hoping— and  I  am  sure  the 
majority  leader  will  not  object  to  my 
saying  this — that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  leadership  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  at  least  give  consideration  to 
this  suggestion  and  decide  whether  they 
would  like  to  make  such  a  proposal. 

If  the  proposal  is  not  made,  we  shall 
make  it  in  the  form  of  a  motion.  If 
the  motion  is  defeated,  we  propose  to 
bring  up  our  amendments  one  by  one 
in  the  Senate,  debate  them  only  for  a 
reasonable  time,  and  then  vote.  That 
being  the  case,  I  assume  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  voting  a  great  deal  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  morning  hour 
concluded? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovern  in  the  chair).  No;  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
I  had  been  recognized  for  the  speech  I 
am  prepared  to  make. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  about  to  try  to  accommodate  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  I  will  speak 
on  my  own  time  in  the  morning  hour. 

First,  the  Senate  is  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  for  his  frankness.  Senators  all  know 
where  they  stand  and  should  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  votes  from  today  on. 
We  have  been  put  on  notice  as  a  body, 
and  we  should  be  prepared  to  assume 
our  responsibilities,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  assuming  his. 

The  question  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  raised  about 
the  possibility  of  recommitting  the  bill 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  leadership  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  L  am  sure  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  proposal.  I  would  an¬ 
ticipate  the  very  strong  possibility  that 
the  proposal  to  recommit,  if  made,  will 
be  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Other  amendments  will  be  offered  today. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  has  indicated  he  has  an  amend¬ 
ment  he  would  like  to  call  up  as  soon  as 
he  obtains  the  floor,  although  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is,  with  the  “connivance”  of  the 
leadership,  to  be  recognized  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  morning  hour.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  made  his  statement  on  the  assump¬ 
tion,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  the  morning 
hour  had  been  concluded. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Senators  are 
aware  of  what  has  been  said  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  should  accordingly  prepare 
for  a  long,  hard  winter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  apro¬ 
pos  of  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said,  in  my  present 
frame  of  mind,  I  am  inclined  to  oppose  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  started  hearings 
on  the  bill  on  the  11th  of  June.  Vet¬ 
erans  Day  will  mark  5  months  that  that 
bill  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  think  that  is  long  enough.  If 
it  has  any  defects,  I  think  they  should 
be  taken  up  and  cured  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  second  reason  is  that  time  is  run¬ 
ning  out.  One  need  look  only  at  the 
status  of  the  appropriation  bills  on  the 
calendar,  those  in  conference,  and  those 
that  have  not  gone  to  conference,  to 
see  that  time  becomes  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  from  now  on,  because,  as  the  majority 
leader  indicated,  there  will  be  a  brief 
Thanksgiving  recess,  and  the  Christmas 
holiday  is  expected  to  start  on  the  20th 
of  December.  With  that  kind  of  work¬ 
load,  it  becomes  necessary  for  Congress 
to  push  along.  I  do  not  think  anything 
would  be  gained  by  sending  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee  for  another  week. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  calling  up  in  due  time  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  extremely  important  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  I  sub¬ 


mitted  last  night  bcause  I  felt  it  was 
much  better  to  have  it  in  printed  form 
when  I  talked  about  it.  It  may  have  an 
effect  on  Members  of  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  a  .motion  to  recommit,  which  I 
shall  oppose,  as  will  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  also  toward  the 
reorientation  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  refer  to  my  amendment  No.  270,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter¬ 
prise  in  Foreign  Aid,  which  would  con¬ 
sider  and  report  on  whether  great  phases 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  private  enterprise.  That 
includes  technical  assistance.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Clay  commit¬ 
tee  call  for  this  kind  of  approach. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reorientation 
of  the  program  has  not  taken  place,  and 
that  we  have  not  adequately  considered 
the  utilization  of  facilities  of  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

This  amendment,  if  approved,  would 
be  a  major  pledge  that  the  program  is  to 
be  reoriented  toward  the  free  enterprise 
system,  which  is  the  only  way  to  place 
the  program  on  the  basis  on  which  the 
American  people  want  it  to  be  placed — 
that  is,  out  of  government  and  into  the 
private  economy.  I  think  it  can  be  done. 
I  shall  debate  my  proposal  when  the 
time  comes  to  offer  the  amendment. 

I  have  great  respect  and  affection  for 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  hope  that 
sometime  today  it  will  be  possible  for 
me  to  deal  with  the  two  amendments 
which  I  do  not  put  in  the  same  class  as 
the  one  I  have  been  referring  to,  but 
which  deal  also  with  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system.  These  deal  with  efforts  to 
propel  our  country  faster  in  the  direction 
of  arrangements  under  existing  programs 
to  utilize  private  enterprise  and  pro¬ 
viding  opportunities  for  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  newly  developing  countries. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
call  up  the  amendments  in  accordance 
with  whatever  time  arrangement  can  be 
agreed  to. 


“A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  YANKEE”— 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  NATHANIEL 

\leverone 

RL\  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
cently  there  was  published  a  book  en- 
titledAA  New  Hampshire  Yankee,”  which 
is  a  biography  of  a  very  distinguished 
New  Hampshire  man  named  Nathaniel 
Leverone,  who  moved  from  that  State  to 
Illinois,  where  he  not  only  became  pros¬ 
perous  but  mfcde  great,  lasting  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  community  well-being  of 
the  Midwest  areas.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  write  a  foreworck  for  this  book,  and  I 
modestly  submit  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Records. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foreword 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  \n  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

Nathaniel  Leverone:  Pioneer  i\ Automatic 
Merchandising  \ 

(Foreword  by  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen)  \ 

When  a  New  Hampshire  Yankee  wVh  a 
Dartmouth  education  is  transplanted  to\he 
Middle  West  anything  can  happen.  The  Nr 
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'■Department  has  quoted — that  man  by 
nis  action  would  merit  attention  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

I  submit  further  that  the  percentages 
of  a  petal  as  related  to  an  insignificant 
principal  have  no  bearing  on  a  matter 
of  justicXand  injustice,  propriety  or  im¬ 
propriety  .\We  are  dealing  with  title  18, 
section  434 'of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  not  disjointed  comparisons.  Sec¬ 
tion  434  provides: 

Whoever,  being \n  officer,  agent  or  mem¬ 
ber  of,  or  directly  ok  indirectly  interested  in 
the  pecuniary  profitk  or  contracts  of  any 
corporation,  joint-stock  company,  or  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  of  any  firm  or  partnership,  or  other 
business  entity,  is  employed  or  acts  as  an 
officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the 
transaction  of  business  witl\such  business 
entity,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than\2  years,  or 
both.  \ 

I  repeat  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
minute  fractional  percentages  oi\com- 
parisons,  Mr.  President.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  conflicts  of  interestkby 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  man  who,  by  his  own" 
declaration,  is  the  past  and  future  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Continental  National  Bank. 

Senators  will  recall  that  I  took  the 
floor  July  29  to  compare  Mr.  Korth’s 
action  to  the  Dixon-Yates  case.  I  sug¬ 
gested  at  that  time  the  Secretary  had 
violated  the  conflict-of-interest  statute 
by  entering  into  “temptation  fraught 
relationships.”  I  recall  again  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dixon- 
Yates  case  that  “The  statute” — meaning 
the  conflict-of-interest  statute — “is  more 
concerned  with  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  given  situation  than  with 
what  actually  happened.” 

In  the  case  of  Fred  Korth,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  have  both  qualifying  situa¬ 
tions — what  actually  happened  and 
what  might  have  happened. 

Continental  National  Bank’s  loan  to 
General  Dynamics  was  outstanding  in 
January  of  1962  when  Fred  Korth  be- 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  it  was 
not  paid  out  until  April  of  1963 — months 
after  Mr.  Korth  had  played  a  major  a  mi'' 
decisive  role  in  the  TFX  decisionmakij^g. 

Why  did  General  Dynamics  neecDrhe 
loan?  It  had  undergone  the  largest  cor¬ 
porate  loss  of  any  business  coiyern  in 
American  history.  / 

Why  does  General  Dynamic^ now  seem 
to  have  a  glowing  future?  2s  it  because 
Mr.  Korth  participated  inr  the  decision 
that  gave  General  Dynamics  a  Govern¬ 
ment  contract  that  niromises  to  total 
more  than  $10  billion^— the  largest  con¬ 
tract  in  our  history^ 

Is  there  any  d^mbt  whatsoever,  Mr. 
President,  that  K-ed  Korth  was  derelict 
in  his  duty  inifot  disqualifying  himself 
because  of  cq/flict  of  interest  from  par¬ 
ticipation  oyarxy  kind  in  the  TFX  deci¬ 
sion?  Cma  there  be  any  question  that 
Mr.  Kortn’s  conduct  was  improper,  in- 
judiciopfs,  and  suspect? 

A  Designation,  hurried  though  it  may 
hawe  been  and  given  a  smokescreen  pro¬ 
ved  by  an  aircraft  carrier — the  largest 
»uch  smokescreen  in  American  naval  his¬ 
tory — is  not  sufficient,  Mr.  President.  A 
thorough  investigation  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  is  not  only  necessary 


but  long  overdue.  I  importune  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  make  similar  requests  so  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  can  proceed 
with  such  an  investigation  fully  cogni¬ 
zant  that  it  has  the  backing  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  clear-cut,  and  concise  pointing  up 
of  some  of  the  rather  remarkable  situa¬ 
tions  that  exist,  including  the  Korth 
case.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  voices 
which  we  heard  raised  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  other  places  3  or  4  years  ago  on 
matters  of  practically  no  consequence, 
but  exaggerated  into  great  smokescreens, 
seem  not  to  have  been  raised  for  some 
reason  or  other  in  connection  with  the 
Korth  case,  in  connection  with  TFX,  and 
in  connection  with  some  other  matters. 

They  have  been  strangely  silent,  at 
least  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  1 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
dor  calling  this  situation  to  our  attfen- 
uon.  I  compliment  him  on  theX’igor 
with  which  he  points  out  that  Jsne  de¬ 
fense  of  integrity  in  conflicts  o^ihterest 
must^be  attended  to  by  us.  /.  am  glad 
I  had  \he  opportunity  to  haer  this  very 
pointed  ^discussion,  which/s  a  followup 
of  others  kwhich  the  Senator  has  had, 
and  which  ne  has  said  in  his  remarks  he 
will  pursue  a\a  later/fate  in  connection 
with  other  subjects^  shall  look  forward 
to  the  results  ofshjs  investigations. 

Mr.  SIMPSOnX  I  thank  the  Senator 
from^Iowa.  /  \ 

Mr.  JAVITSr  Mr.'President,  with  the 
permission  oi  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
will  the  S^fnator  from^Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yields. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  serve  oN  the  Defense 
Investigating  Subcommittee.  Fred 
Kortn  was  a  witness  before  tme  subcom¬ 
mittee.  The  questions  which  tne  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  has  raised  were,  to 
(ome  extent,  ventilated.  I  know,  the 
Senator,  who  has  made  these  charges, 
to  be  a  man  of  the  utmost  fairness,  sc\I 
am  sure  he  understands  that  there  ai\ 
always  two  sides  to  every  story.  I  am 
enough  of  a  lawyer  to  understand  that. 
The  Senator  is  a  most  distinguished  and 
able  colleague. 

That  having  been  said,  the  public 
should  keep  its  mind  open,  having  heard 
the  charge,  to  hear  the  answer.  This  is 
only  fair,  especially  since  some  of  these 
matters  have  been  considered  by  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  out 
of  respect  for  him,  that  I  shall  study  with 
the  greatest  care  the  new  analysis  which 
the  Senator  has  presented  about  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  resignation.  If  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  all  good  conscience  that  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  I  will  ask  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan]  ,  to  recall  Mr.  Korth.  Even  though 
he  is  not  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he 
is  still  subject  to  being  recalled  before 
any  Senate  committee.  But  as  I  say 
that — and  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  say 


it — I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  fynm 
Wyoming  will  agree  with  me  that,  inuch 
as  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  right,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  man’s  refutation, 
and  there  is  complete  immunity  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Ary  important 
charge  has  been  made,  so  the  public 
should  keep  its  mind  oyn  as  to  what 
might  be  the  answer — ymich  we  are  not 
aware  of — to  a  very  important  charge. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  I  shall  take  hurcharge  seriously  and 
consider  it  careholy,  in  view  of  all  the 
testimony  that/nas  been  given  on  the 
subject  already  If,  in  my  honest  judg¬ 
ment,  I  thinlr Mr.  Korth  ought  to  be  re¬ 
called,  I  vAfl  ask  the  chairman  to  recall 
him.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  him¬ 
self  couja  make  that  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  fDom  Arkansas  without  my  doing  so ; 
but  z  am  stating  unilaterally  my  own 
point  of  view. 

/Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from.  New  York.  I  have  nothing  but  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  ability  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  I  know  what  a  great  prosecutor 
he  was.  I  know  he  would  recognize  the 
truth  from  conviction.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  observation  he  has  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Korth  would  return  to  give  further 
testimony.  I  also  point  out  that  the 
objective  of  this  investigation  is  public 
in  nature.  It  is  to  ascertain  what  hap¬ 
pened.  It  is  to  find  out  how  our  procure¬ 
ment  system  operates.  It  is  to  ascertain 
the  facts  as  to  any  impropriety  or  the 
lack  thereof.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
smear  individuals  or  to  put  them  on  a 
pedestal  with  praise.  We  shall  have  to 
see  what  the  facts  are  and  follow  the 
facts. 

To  my  mind,  there  are  many  things 
about  the  TFX  investigation  which  re¬ 
main  to  be  answered.  Secretary  Zuck- 
ert  stated  in  his  testimony  that  high 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
at  the  Secretary’s  level,  had  never  read 
the  so-called  Korth  evaluation  report 
when  they  made  their  decision.  When 
"those  officials  made  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  committee,  we  were  led 
to  Relieve  that  it  was  upon  the  basis  of 
the  KJJrth  evaluation  report  that  the  de- 
cisionSvas  made.  I  think  all  the  Secre¬ 
taries  must  be  asked  whether  they  would 
agree  wiffla  Secretary  Zuckert’s  position. 

The  meN  fact  that  the  bank  of  which 
Mr.  Korth  \  an  official,  and  to  which 
I  presume  he\s  returning,  had  business 
transactions  wifch  the  company  that  was 
successful  in  gectoig  the  contract  is  a 
subject  which,  by  >ts  very  nature,  must 
be  thoroughly  inquiry  into. 

The  record  will  als\bear  out  that  not 
only  was  the  TFX  contract  involved,  but 
other  contracts,  as  well,  to  which  the 
award  did  not  go  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
in  cases  in  which  the  services— =both 
civilian  and  military  expertsV-had  rec¬ 
ommended  the  lower  bidder  Irom  the 
standpoint  of  the  quality  of  product  or 
weapon  or  machine  that  was  preferred. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  for  keeping  this  issue  before  che 
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Sehate,  because  many  questions  remain 
to  ok.  resolved.  The  Senate  should  know 
whatNthe  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defenseus — whether  it  is  good  or  bad — 
in  the  operation  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  armed  services,  upon  which  not 
only  we,  bilt  the  whole  free  world,  as 
well,  depend.  \ 

I  thank  the  Senator 
his  comments.  I  as- 
Senator  from  New 
at  it  is  not  easy  to 
to  bring  the  in- 
the  research 


Mr.  SIMPSO*^. 
from  Nebraska 
sure  him,  as  I  do 
York  [Mr.  Javits] 
go  into  these  matter] 
formation  out,  and 


necessary  to  make  such  -a  statement  as 
I  have  made.  It  is  not  ek§y,  especially 
when  a  person’s  personal  life,  and  integ¬ 
rity  are  involved.  But  by  the  stone  token, 
this  body  must  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
upon  any  transactions  such  as  ha\e  been 
portrayed. 

I  digress  to  say  that  it.  has  just  B»een 
revealed  on  the  teletype  that  Senator 
McClellan  has  indicated  that  Mr.  Kortl 
will  be  recalled. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  accommodate 
the  Senator,  but  I  find  myself  in  a  dif¬ 
ficult  situation.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  de¬ 
sires  to  move  to  reconsider  a  bill.  I  find 
myself  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  It 
is  necessary  for  me  to  attend  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  education  bill  at  2  o’clock.  I 
have  a  1-hour  speech  to  deliver.  I  do 
not  want  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  to  think  that  I  am 
the  least  bit  impolite,  but  I  shall  have 
to  decline  to  yield  longer  to  continue  this 
discussion. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest,  no  matter  whether  the 
individual  involved  was  a  Republican  or 
a  Democrat.  I  was  a  leader  in  the  op¬ 
position  to  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Talbot  some  years  ago,  because  I  thought 
he  was  guilty  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 
I  think  Mr.  Korth  is,  also.  As  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  concerning 
conflict  of  interest,  I  agree. 

I  am  glad  he  made  the  statement  he 
made  about  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  that  later, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  fo] 
eign  aid  bill. 

If  Senators  will  not  be  offendpfl,  I 
wonder  if  they  would  permit  me  tof  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AlloxtI,  who  desires  to  make  /i  motion. 
The  motion  has  been  c1  eared  with  the 
leadership.  I  am  glad  to  oblige  him. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  ,fnost  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  courtesy. 


THOMAS  B.  BOLLfflRS  AND  E ARLENE 
B0LLERS 

Mr.  ALLOT yf.  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
press  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  permitting  the 
Senate  t<y  take  care  of  this  technical 
matter. 

I  ask4manimous  consent  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
bill/(S.  1129)  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
le  third  time,  and  passed  yesterday. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1129)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  B.  Boilers 
and  Earlene  Boilers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  bill  be  amended,  on  line  4,  by 
changing  the  section  number  from 
“9719”  to  “9711” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1129)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  time  limitation  prescribed 
for  lying  claims  against  the  United  States, 
underSsection  2733  of  title  10,  United  Stat< 
Code,  t\e  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  auti 
ized  andNrlirected  to  receive,  consider,  And 
act  upon  any  claim  filed  under  such  section 
by  Thomas’S.  Boilers  and  his  wife,  J5arlene 
Boilers,  if  suck  claim  is  filed  withiryone  year 
after  the  date  orf  enactment  of  tiJs  Act,  the 
said  Thomas  B.\nd  Earlene  Boilers  having 
allegedly  sustained^  financial  lapses  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  water  supply  for  tVeiv  house  hav¬ 
ing  been  contaminated  by  Use  disposition  of 
waste  chemicals  from  \haf  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal,  Colorado:  Prowmed,  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  constyfufie  an  admission  of 
liability  on  the  part  or  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  available  to  me  the  facts 
in  answer  to  allegations  that  were  being 
made,  both  in  this  country  and  by  some 
of  our  friends  abroad,  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  U.S.  mission  personnel  in  both 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras 
was  a  token  withdrawal  and  not  a  sub¬ 
stantial  withdrawal. 

This  morning  I  was  delivered,  by  hand, 
a  letter  of  October  30,  1963,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  the  letter  he  sets 
forth  information  which  he  has  made 
available  to  me  and,  through  me,  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reply  I  sent  to  him  this 
morning. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a 
brief  summary  of  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  so  that  we  shall  not 
have  to  wait  until  today’s  Congressional 
Record  is  available  to  us  tomorrow,  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  letter? 


Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly.  The  letter  is 
only  three  pages  in  length,  and  I  shall 
read  it  at  this  time: 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  October  30,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Wayne:  I  very  much  appreciate  hav¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  set  down  in  your  letter  of 
October  23,  1963,  regarding  the  recent  coups 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras. 
I  share  your  concern  with  respect  to  these 
developments  and  by  my  statement  of  Oc¬ 
tober  4  intended  to  convey  the  view  that  the 
military  overthrow  of  any  freely  elected  gov¬ 
ernment  guaranteeing  fundamental  human 
rights  to  its  citizens  is  indefensible.  This 
was  also  the  intention  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Martin  in  his  article  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  October  6,  1963,  who  made 
clear,  I  thought,  that  the  United  States  does 
not  and  cannot  condone  military  coups. 

With  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
military  and  economic  assistance  personnel 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Hon¬ 
duras,  also  covered  in  my  October  4  state¬ 
ment,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  not  a 
pro  forma  gesture  being  carried  out  on  a 
token  basis.  Both  military  and  AID  per¬ 
sonnel,  with  their  families,  are  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  both  countries  as  quickly  as 
packing,  transportation,  and  reassignment 
can  be  arranged. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  of  the  23  officers  and  29 
enlisted  men  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
10  officers  (the  MAAG  Chief,  the  Chief  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  Sections 
and  two  additional  officers  from  each  service) 
and  3  enlisted  men  (a  total  of  13)  were 
scheduled  to  have  departed  by  tomorrow. 
Similarly,  the  Department  of  Defense  ad¬ 
vises  that  of  the  9  officers  and  13  enlisted 
men  in  Honduras,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Missions  and  an  Army  officer 
have  already  departed.  By  November  15 
only  skeleton  staffs  will  remain  for  the  pro¬ 
tection,  maintenance,  and  accounting  of 
U.S.  property,  pursuant  to  responsibilities 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Of  the  AID  complement  of  27  at  post  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  reassignment  or¬ 
ders  have  been  issued  for  22,  and  of  these, 
13  have  already  departed  with  their  families 
and  personal  effects.  Eight  more  will  leave 
by  next  Wednesday,  November  6.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  Honduras,  22  of  the  total  comple¬ 
ment  of  35  AID  personnel  have  departed. 
By  November  15  only  four  will  be  left  in 
Honduras  and  only  five  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

With  respect  to  the  substantive  policy 
questions  presented  by  a  military  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  power,  I  believe  that  we  must  utilize 
every  instrumentality  compatible  with  the 
objective  of  obtaining,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  public  will  through  elec¬ 
tions  and  a  guarantee  of  basic  rights  and 
liberties.  However,  every  action  we  take 
and  every  instrumentality  we  utilize  to  that 
end  must  be  carefully  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  an  assessment  of  their  prospects  for 
achieving  the  results  we  seek.  In  making 
this  choice  we  must  have  maximum  flexi¬ 
bility,  including  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  the  very  delicate  consultations  that  may 
be  required  to  realize  our  goals. 

I  believe,  of  course,  that  all  countries  in 
this  hemisphere  have  a  common  interest  in 
this  problem  and  that  they  should  share 
responsibility  for  developing  a  joint  approach 
toward  its  solution.  We  are  carefully  con¬ 
sulting  with  all  Organization  of  American 
States  members  to  that  end.  As  you  may 
know,  there  is  a  move  on  foot  to  call  a 
foreign  ministers  meeting  in  order  to  con¬ 
sider  military  coups.  In  addition,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  isolating  dictatorial  regimes  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  agenda  of  the  11th  Inter- 
American  Conference  now  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Quito  next  March.  We  are  support- 
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lng  all  reasonable  efforts  that  might  lead  to 
an  effective  multilateral  approach  to  this 
issue  which  concerns  every  country  in  the 
hemisphere. 

After  offering  the  above  outline  of  our 
policy  toward  military  coups  in  Latin 
America  and  how  we  are  seeking  to  imple¬ 
ment  it,  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  say  that  Mr.  Martin  continues  to 
hold  my  complete  confidence.  He  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  public  servant  and  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  in  what,  I  know  you  will 
agree,  is  a  difficult  area  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

With  warm  regards. 

Sincerely, 


Dean  Rusk. 


I  replied  to  that  letter  by  thanking  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  information, 
and  by  saying  that  I  did  not  seek  to  raise 
any  question  about  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Martin,  but  had  questions  only  about 
his  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  my  reply  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


October  31,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  just  received 
your  letter  of  October  30,  1963,  which  was 
delievered  to  me  by  hand  this  morning. 

I  deeply  appreciate  receiving  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  it.  After  reading  it,  I 
called  Mr.  Fred  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Affairs,  and  asked 
him  if  it  would  be  within  the  proprieties 
for  me  to  make  available  to  the  Senate  the 
information  contained  in  the  letter.  I  told 
him  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
concerned  about  whether  or  not  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  American  mission  personnel  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras  was 
only  a  token  withdrawal,  it  was  only  fair 
to  you  to  put  the  facts  contained  in  your 
letter  into  the  Congressional  Record.  He 
assured  me  that  it  would  be  very  proper  for 
me  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  my  criticisms  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Martin  do  not  reflect 
upon  his  qualifications  but  only  upon  what 
I  consider  to  be  his  mistake  in  judgment  in 
writing  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  article 
of  October  6,  1963.  I  think  the  wording  of 
the  article  has  justified  the  critical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it  that  has  been  made  by  many  of 
us  in  the  Senate  and  by  many  of  the  friends 
of  the  United  States  throughout  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

With  best  wishes,  always. 

Sincerely, 


Wayne  Morse. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  an¬ 
other  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  noted  an  interest¬ 
ing  item  in  a  special  dispatch  printed 
this  morning  in  the  New  York  Times,  as 
follows: 

Leaders  Bar  Policy  Shift 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  Octo¬ 
ber  29. — The  provisional  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  operating  under  grow¬ 
ing  pressures  of  extreme  rightwing  civilian 
and  military  factions,  has  decided  not  to 
make  political  concessions  as  a  price  for  rec¬ 
ognition  by  the  United  States. 

The  article  also  states  that  they  will 
not  do  even  what  they  promised  to  do — 


namely,  hold  an  election — and  that  they 
say  they  do  not  need  our  aid  and  will  get 
along  without  it.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  fact. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  should  be  invited 
to  try  that  course. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  By  all  means. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Oregon  also 
noted  that  the  Government  of  Britain 
has  recognized  the  junta? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes ;  and  I  would  expect 
that  from  the  Conservative  Government 
of  Britain. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  not  that  rather  a 
retaliation  for  our  refusal  to  recognize 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
Yemen?  I  wonder  whether  there  is  some 
connection  between  those  two  actions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  might  be;  who 
knows  what  the  cause-and-effect  rela¬ 
tionship  might  be  in  connection  with 
anything  Great  Britain  does?  But  that 
would  be  quite  in  line  with  Britain’s  his¬ 
toric  support  of  juntas. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  at  2  o’clock  I  shall  have  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee.  At  that  time,  other  Senators  will 
speak  here,  after  I  yield  the  floor. 

Therefore,  I  prefer  not  to  yield  in  the 
course  of  my  speech,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Record 
with  information,  and  also  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  the  American  people 
with  further  information  in  regard  to 
why  the  pending  bill  either  should,  in  the 
public  interest,  be  drastically  modified  or 
should  be  defeated  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  my¬ 
self  to  some  of  the  arguments  being  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  the  pending  bill. 
It  is  evident  that  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof  lies  with  its  supporters. 

It  is  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  to  sus¬ 
tain.  If  it  were  possible  to  point  to  an 
upsurge  in  the  successes  of  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  or  if  it  were  possible  to  point  to 
trouble  spots  necessitating  a  huge  outlay 
of  American  money,  justification  for  a 
higher  level  of  aid  might  be  self-evident. 
But  the  self-evident,  prima  facie  case 
lies  against  adding  $700  million  to  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  not  in  support 
of  such  an  addition. 

So  we  are  hearing  a  series  of  argu¬ 
ments  which  shift  the  basis  for  foreign 
aid.  It  is  now  being  said  that  foreign 
aid  is  good  for  the  American  economy. 
The  difficulty  in  making  out  a  case  that 
it  is  good  for  American  foreign  policy  is 
tending  to  force  its  advocates  into  a  new 
line  of  argument.  So  we  are  told  that 
80  percent  of  our  aid  dollars  are  spent  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  they  provide 
jobs,  according  to  one  estimate,  num¬ 
bered  at  around  700,000. 

This  is  advocacy  of  a  makework  pro¬ 
gram.  But  its  products  do  not  go  into 
the  enlargement  of  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  or  the  comfort  of  the  American 
people.  They  go  to  others. 

And  when  this  argument  is  made,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  funds  under  discussion  are 
for  military  hardware.  If  we  are  start¬ 
ing  now  with  the  continuation  of  a 
munitions  program  because  of  the  jobs  it 


provides  to  Americans,  then  one  can 
only  imagine  what  outcries  will  go  up 
whenever  it  becomes  possible  to  reduce 
our  defense  budget. 

In  my  opinion,  the  argument  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  good  because  it  keeps  Ameri¬ 
can  factories  operating  is  the  most  in¬ 
sidious  argument  being  made  today  in 
support  of  the  program.  I  call  it  an 
argument  of  bribery. 

A  close  relative  of  the  “foreign  aid  is 
good  for  the  U.S.  economy’’  argument  is 
the  point  now  being  heard  frequently 
that  because  we  send  goods  instead  of 
money  out  of  the  country,  the  program 
has  no  bearing  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  send 
these  goods  overseas  without  their  being 
paid  for  by  people  overseas.  Some  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  program  are  loosely  refer¬ 
ring  to  goods  sent  abroad  under  foreign 
aid  as  “exports.”  But  they  are  not  ex¬ 
ports,  and  I  think  there  is  a  considerable 
element  of  misrepresentation  in  calling 
them  that.  They  are  goods  paid  for  by 
the  American  people,  for  which  we  get  no 
payment  and  do  not  expect  any  for  pe¬ 
riods  up  to  40  years. 

When  we  do  not  ask  for  or  receive  pay¬ 
ment  for  our  goods,  dollar  reserves  from 
trade,  investment,  tourism,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  military  spending  are  built  up  that 
otherwise  might  be  used  to  buy  some 
goods  from  us. 

No  one  will  ever  buy  what  is  being 
given  away.  Hence,  dollars  can  be  used 
for  other  purposes,  including  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  our  own  gold.  Our  civilian 
commercial  activities  alone  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  balance-of -payments 
plight.  It  is  the  additional  outlay  for 
our  worldwide  Military  Establishment 
and  the  furnishing  of  goods  on  a  “pay 
later,  if  ever”  basis  called  foreign  aid  that 
is  putting  us  in  the  hole. 

The  fact  also  remains  that  when  we 
send  goods  abroad  instead  of  dollars,  we 
are  still  sending  resources  abroad.  We 
are  building  schools,  factories,  harbors, 
and  industrial  plants  abroad  that  need  to 
be  built  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
them  are  now  in  competition  with  us. 
We  need  schools,  factories,  harbors,  and 
industrial  plants  built  anew  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Shortly  I  shall  leave  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  go  into  a  conference  to  deal 
with  proposed  legislation  that  bears  upon 
the  great  educational  crisis  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  we  need  schools. 
We  had  better  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  giveaway  program  involved  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  our  country.  We 
ought  to  prevent  some  of  that  expendi¬ 
ture  for  benefits  abroad  and  start  paying 
attention  to  the  needs  of  America’s  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schools  of  our  country, 
for  their  brainpower  happens  to  be  our 
greatest  defense  weapon. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that  the 
expenditures  that  we  anticipate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  foreign  aid  program  do 
not  have  any  bearing  upon  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem.  They  have  a  di¬ 
rect  bearing.  The  time  has  come  to  call 
a  halt  in  this  wasteful  program,  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  greatest  defense 
weapon  that  we  have  namely,  the  po¬ 
tential  brainpower  of  our  country.  We 
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are  being  told  that  because  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  we  are  making  for  foreign 
policy  reasons,  we  cannot  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  school  bill  such  as  we  ought  to 
have.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  program 
also  that  is  weakening  the  economy  of 
our  country.  When  the  economy  of  our 
country  is  weakened,  our  country’s  free¬ 
dom  is  jeopardized. 

We  know  that  much  of  our  industrial 
plant  is  out  of  date,  compared  with  our 
competitors  in  Europe  and  Japan  that 
we  financed  to  put  back  on  their  feet. 
As  foreign  aid  progresses  into  programs 
for  the  underdeveloped  nations,  we  will 
be  constructing  and  sending  abroad  a 
continuous  supply  of  capital  goods  badly 
needed  here  at  home. 

The  “make  work”  argument  falls  to 
the  ground  when  one  keeps  in  mind  that 
the  goods  being  produced  are  very  often 
capital  goods  that  would  have  great 
value  to  the  American  people  if  kept  at 
home,  and  which  have  great  competitive 
value  for  the  countries  receiving  them. 

THE  COMMUNIST  TAKEOVER  SCARE 

Over  the  years,  an  increasipg  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  placed  upon  the  sending  of 
a  large  proportion  of  our  aid  to  countries 
around  the  fringe  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
But  as  the  years  go  by,  I  am  increasingly 
skeptical  of  the  conception  that  it  is  our 
aid  that  is  keeping  them  from  falling  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  am  skeptical 
because  I  think  the  first  and  foremost 
deterrent  to  Communist  aggression 
against  one  of  these  neighbors  is  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  it¬ 
self,  not  the  military  equipment  we  send 
to  others.  It  is  first  and  foremost  the 
nuclear  arsenal  of  the  United  States  that 
holds  back  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  from  aggressive  ad¬ 
ventures. 

Second,  we  largely  duplicate  the  help 
we  give  others  to  defend  themselves  by 
sending  American  military  forces  to  the 
parts  of  the  world  that  we  consider  so 
vital  to  our  interests  that  we  cannot  en¬ 
trust  them  to  others.  Despite  all  the 
claims  made  about  how  much  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  has  restored  Europe,  how 
much  better  she  is  able  to  defend  her¬ 
self,  how  many  goods  she  is  able  to  buy 
from  us,  and  in  general  what  a  success 
foreign  aid  has  been  in  Europe — in  spite 
of  all  that,  the  United  States  still  has 
some  400,000  troops  stationed  in  Europe. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I 
referred  to  certain  discussions  which  I 
had  with  members  of  the  Aimed  Services 
Committee  whose  judgment  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  military  policies  of  our 
country  is  not  questioned  here  in  the 
Senate.  We  know  the  great  record  that 
those  men  have  made.  Do  Senators 
know  what  they  told  me?  They  said, 
“Do  not  buy  the  argument  that  we  must 
keep  those  boys  over  there  in  such  num¬ 
bers.  In  round  numbers,  there  are  six 
divisions  of  American  boys  in  Germany. 
We  do  not  need  two  divisions.  Germany 
knows  that  two  divisions  are  not  needed. 
Germany  knows  that  she  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  nuclear  power  of  the  United 
States.” 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  State  went  to 
Germany  and,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  gave  assurances  that  we  would 
not  bring  those  divisions  home.  He  had 


no  right  to  do  so.  He  had  no  authority 
to  do  so. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American 
people  to  make  it  clear  to  this  adminis¬ 
tration  that  the  people  have  the  right 
to  check  how  many  boys  will  be  kept  in 
Europe.  Before  the  debate  is  over,  Sen¬ 
ators  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  keep  six 
divisions  in  Germany.  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  give  them  that  opportunity,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  they  will  be  eager  to 
vote  in  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  is¬ 
sue.  Then  I  shall  do  my  best  to  see  to  it 
that  the  yea-and-nay  vote  is  known  in 
the  precincts  of  America  from  coast  to 
coast,  because  the  waste  of  money 
through  the  maintenance  of  American 
troops  in  Europe  who  are  not  needed 
there  must  stop. 

As  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  consulted  with  me  on 
this  subject  said: 

There  is  another  myth,  Wayne,  that  needs 
to  be  burst  in  the  debate.  A  great  propa¬ 
ganda  job  has  been  done  by  the  proponents 
of  West  Germany  in  the  United  States.  Most 
people  think  that  West  Germany  has  lived 
up  to  her  commitments.  But  West  Ger¬ 
many  has  never,  up  to  this  day,  lived  up  to 
her  commitments  in  regard  to  supplying 
the  troops  she  is  supposed  to  supply.  She 
has  done  better  tharf  some  other  countries, 
but  not  well  enough.  They  are  more  coop¬ 
erative  than  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  before,  but  it 
needs  to  be  driven  home  time  and  time 
again,  that  the  United  States  has  more 
American  boys  in  uniform  in  Europe 
than  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada 
combined.  It  should  stop. 

Before  the  debate  on  the  bill  is  over. 
Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  in  regard  to 
how  much  more  American  taxpayer 
money  they  wish  to  vote  to  give  support 
to  a  NATO  structure  that  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  before  we  vote 
another  dollar  to  NATO. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  pouring 
into  a  bottomless  pit  the  resources  of 
the  American  taxpayers  and  calling  it 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  courage  in  standing  up  and  fighting 
for  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  when  we  should 
withdraw  some  of  our  troops  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  are  living  in  a  modern  day 
with  more  modern  warfare  require¬ 
ments.  The  countries  of  Europe  can 
better  afford  to  maintain  their  troops 
over  there  than  we  can  to  maintain  our 
own.  As  the  Senator  has  well  pointed 
out,  we  have  more  troops  in  Western 
Europe  than  have  most  of  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  We  have  kept  all 
of  our  commitments,  and  they  have  not. 
Moreover,  they  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  no  longer  even  appreciate  our 
help. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
are  constantly  confronted  with  an  au¬ 


dacious  anti-American  program  and  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  our  so-called  NATO 
allies. 

In  the  language  of  today,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  “I  have  had  it.” 

I  advise  the  administration  that  it  will 
soon  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  “have  had  it,”  too. 

I  have  been  pleading,  as  a  member  of 
the  administration,  for  a  procedure  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  major  differences  which  have 
developed  over  the  bill. 

I  hear,  over  the  Senate  “grapevine,” 
that  the  present  attitude  within  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  not  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
committee  for  some  executive  confer¬ 
ences  in  respect  to  it. 

I  say  to  the  leaders  of  the  Senate,  “Be 
perfectly  sure  you  have  checked  down¬ 
town,  to  determine  whether  there  would 
be  objections  downtown  to  sending  the 
bill  back  to  committee  for  consultations 
behind  the  executive  doors  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.” 

I  speak  for  myself,  and  for  no  one  else, 
but  in  my  opinion  in  recent  days  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  learned  that  it  is  in 
serious  trouble  with  American  public 
opinion  on  foreign  aid.  It  had  better 
right  itself  with  American  public  opin¬ 
ion  on  foreign  aid.  If  it  is  to  do  so,  it 
will  not  look  askance  at  the  major  pro¬ 
posals  some  of  us  are  making  as  to  the 
rewriting  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  should  be  rewritten  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  of  the  committee,  not  in 
the  Senate.  But  it  will  be  rewritten  in 
the  Senate  if  the  administration  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  rewritten  in  the  committee  room. 

In  respect  to  the  so-called  Commu¬ 
nist  takeover  scare,  which  is  always  blown 
up  out  of  proportion  every  time  a  foreign 
aid  bill  is  before  the  Senate,  I  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  skeptical  about  the 
conception  that  it  is  our  aid  which  is 
keeping  countries  from  falling  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  are  maintaining  400,- 
000  troops  on  the  fringes  of  communism 
in  Europe.  We  do  not  need  to  maintain 
that  many  there. 

Perhaps,  as  the  advocates  of  this  bill 
are  saying,  it  is  cheaper  to  put  one  Turk 
or  South  Korean  in  the  field  than  one 
American.  But  the  thing  which  is  wrong 
with  that  argument  is  that  we  put  them 
both  in  the  field.  The  South  Korean 
Army  of  600,000  costs  us  an  average  of 
around  $330  million  a  year;  but  would 
anyone  suggest  that  it  defends  South 
Korea?  We  have  50,000  troops  there  of 
our  own  to  defend  South  Korea.  The 
large  army  of  Chinese  that  we  maintain 
on  Taiwan  at  a  cost  in  economic  and 
military  aid  of  around  $160  million  a 
year  does  not  defend  the  island  from  in¬ 
vasion  by  Red  China.  What  does?  The 
U.S.  7th  Fleet  does. 

Mr.  President,  we  provide  one  of  the 
greatest  full  employment  programs 
imaginable  for  Formosa.  We  are  pro¬ 
viding  full  employment  for  more  gen¬ 
erals  at  high  pay  in  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
military  forces  than  there  are  in  all  the 
American  defense  system.  There  are 
more  generals  in  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
army — with  salaries  paid  largely  by  the 
American  taxpayers — than  there  are  in 
the  entire  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States. 
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Some  people  thought  I  was  a  bit  un¬ 
kind  the  other  day  when  I  stated  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are  being 
“rooked.”  Some  thought  that  was  an 
ugly  word.  I  repeat  it.  They  are  being 
“rooked.”  I  add  today,  they  are  being 
fleeced  by  a  foreign  aid  program  that 
the  administration  has  a  clear  duty  to 
revise. 

I  was  criticized  the  other  day  because 
in  my  speech  last  Monday  I  said  to  the 
American  people,  “Watch  that  rollcall. 
I  do  not  care  whether  those  who  vote 
are  Republicans  or  Democrats;  if  they 
are  not  willing  to  vote  to  stop  this  waste 
beat  them  the  next  time  you  walk  into 
the  American  citadel  of  freedom,  the 
voting  booth.  They  must  be  retired  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

If  my  administration  does  not  like  that 
language,  that  is  too  bad.  I  have  never 
put  partisanship  above  what  I  consider 
to  be  truth  and  principle  during  my  19 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  start  doing  so  for  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Let  this  administration  keep  it  in 
mind  that  the  groundwork  is  being  laid 
in  the  debate  for  a  historic  campaign  in 
1964.  This  administration  will  have  to 
take  its  final  position  on  the  bill  to  the 
American  voters  in  1964.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  if  it  does  not  change  its  position, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  justify  its  position 
in  that  campaign. 

Democrats  running  for  election  in  that 
campaign  will  come  to  understand  the 
truth  of  the  statement  I  have  made.  The 
Republicans  should  not  take  false  satis¬ 
faction  from  it,  because  the  voters  will  be 
looking  at  the  Republican  voting  records, 
too.  On  this  program  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  nonpartisan,  because  they 
know  that  the  program  involves  basic 
security  issues  for  this  Republic. 

When  security  issues  for  this  Repub¬ 
lic  are  raised,  the  American  people  are 
not  concerned  with  partisan  considera¬ 
tions. 

I  have  tried  for  5  years  to  change  the 
trend  of  American  foreign  aid.  For  5 
years  I  have  offered  amendments  in  the 
committee  and  in  debates.  Until  last 
year  I  took  the  legislative  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  that  perhaps  the  best  policy  was  to 
do  the  best  I  could,  to  obtain  as  many 
improvements  as  I  could,  and  then  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  Last  year  I  did  not  do 
so.  I  said,  “I  am  completely  fed  up  now. 
If  we  cannot  get  a  bill  sufficiently  re¬ 
formed  to  meet  the  major  objections  I 
think  ought  to  be  met,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill.” 

Colleagues  of  mine  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  colleagues  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  pleaded 
with  me  not  to  follow  that  course  of 
action,  because  I  was  running  for  re- 
election.  They  did  not  believe  it  was 
politically  wise  for  me  to  do  so.  They 
said  it  might  cost  me  some  votes.  Some 
had  difficulty  in  believing  that  I  meant 
it  when  I  said  it  was  not  important  that 
I  remain  in  the  Senate  but  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  while  I  serve  I  vote  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  what  I  believe  is  right. 

So  I  did  not  support  the  authorization 
conference  report  or  the  appropriation 
bill  last  year,  and  I  took  the  issue  to  the 
people  in  my  State  in  my  campaign.  Al¬ 
though  I  was  charged  with  being  some 


kind  of  neoisolationist,  the  people  did 
not  agree,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  I 
increased  the  percentage  of  my  victory 
over  that  in  1956. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned  notion  that 
is  almost  obsolete  in  Washington  these 
days;  namely,  that  the  constitutional 
fathers  meant  it  when  they  established 
a  system  of  representative  government, 
that  this  is  a  system  of  representative 
government,  and  that  the  elected  of¬ 
ficials  have  the  responsibility  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  will  of  the  people. 

I  believe  that  a  Senator  cannot  repre¬ 
sent  the  will  of  the  people  and  vote  for 
the  bill.  But,  one  may  say,  there  are 
many  facts  concerning  this  matter  that 
the  people  do  not  know  about.  That  is 
true  and  we  in  Congress  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  Government  must  assume 
a  major  responsibility  for  that,  because 
we  do  not  tell  them. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  nodding  his  head. 

The  reason  why  we  do  not  tell  them  is 
that  we  cannot  tell  them.  The  reason 
why  we  cannot  tell  them  is  that  so  much 
of  the  information  is  marked  “top 
secret.”  Most  of  it  should  not  be.  At 
least  85  percent  of  it  should  not  be. 

The  American  people  are  being  denied 
their  rights.  It  is  not  new  under  this 
administration.  A  similar  situation 
existed  for  8  years  under  a  Republican 
administration.  But  it  is  growing  year 
by  year,  and  the  American  people  are 
being  led  down  the  road  of  government 
by  secrecy  faster  than  they  know. 

Section  after  section  of  the  bill  involves 
information  that  we  cannot  tell  to  the 
American  people  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  public  debate.  That  violates  the 
precious  American  right  under  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  that  in  a  democracy 
there  can  be  no  substitute  for  full  public 
disclosure  to  the  people. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  veil  of  secrecy 
to  be  lifted.  I  said  “veil.”  It  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  Iron  Curtains  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  Iron  Curtain  that  Russia  maintains 
against  full  disclosure  to  the  Russian 
people.  I  hope,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
some  legislative  implementation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  will 
give  the  American  people  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled — legislation 
that  will  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  once  again  open  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  to  the  facts,  so  that 
they  can  analyze  them  and  judge  for 
themselves  what  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  should  be — without  having  to  take 
what  is  handed  to  them  by  the  grace  of 
some  administration. 

The  Frankenstein’s  monster  that  we 
created  in  South  Vietnam  and  maintain 
at  a  cost  of  $1  million  a  day  in  a  country 
of  14.5  million  people  is  not  protecting 
Vietnam  from  the  Vietcong. 

We  still  must  send  at  least  12,000 
Americans  to  do  it.  Since  I  dictated 
this  speech,  I  have  learned  that  the  figure 
should  be  higher  than  set  down  in  the 
speech.  It  may  be  as  high  as  15,000. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  had  some 
pertinent  comments  on  this  matter  ear¬ 
lier  today. 

I  was  against  going  into  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  I  am  against  staying  in  there,  for 


many  reasons — not  only  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  supporting  one  of  the  most 
vicious  tyrants  in  the  world,  but  also 
because  the  best  chance  of  establishing 
a  non-Communist  regime  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  is  to  cease  supporting  a  dictatorial 
tyranny  in  South  Vietnam,  and  let  many 
of  the  anti-Communist  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam  now  in  exile — driven  into  exile 
by  Diem — come  back  to  South  Vietnam 
and  establish  a  free  government  there. 
They  will  take  care  of  the  Communist 
threat. 

I  would  be  willing,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  to  give  economic  aid  and  some 
military  aid  to  them,  but  I  would  not 
be  willing  to  send  American  boys  to 
South  Vietnam  to  die. 

I  wonder  what  this  administration 
thinks  will  be  the  situation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  if  the  casualty  lists  in  South  Vietnam 
reach  500,  with  no  support  from  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  the  rest  of  our  alleged 
allies,  or  from  the  SEATO  countries.  I 
would  once  again  raise  a  warning  flag  to 
this  administration.  If  the  casualty 
lists  reach  anywhere  near  500,  get  ready 
for  a  public  repudiation,  for,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  American  people  are  not  ready 
or  willing  to  have  American  boys  killed 
in  South  Vietnam  in  the  name  of  an 
anti-Communist  drive,  when  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  supporting  tyranny  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  case  these  forces  in  Asian  trouble 
spots  are  not  enough,  we  also  keep 
around  100,000  men  in  nearby  Japan, 
Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines  for  use 
where  they  may  be  needed.  In  each  of 
these  countries,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Communist  perimeter,  if  real  aggression 
develops,  it  will  be  the  might  of  Uncle 
Sam  that  will  defend  them.  The  aid 
we  send  to  maintain  their  bloated  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  is  largely  wasted. 

A  third  reason  why  I  think  we  delude 
ourselves  when  we  attribute  to  foreign 
aid  the  power  to  keep  the  Communist 
menace  at  bay  is  the  fallacy  of  believing 
that  any  one  of  these  peripheral  coun¬ 
tries  will  put  American  intei'ests  ahead 
of  their  own.  Because  they  take  our 
money  does  not  mean  they  have  our 
interests  at  heart.  They  have  their  own 
interests  at  heart,  and  only  sometimes 
are  they  the  same  as  ours. 

Because  the  Nhu-Diem  regime  in  Viet¬ 
nam  takes  our  money  does  not  mean  it 
will  advance  or  protect  American  in¬ 
terests.  Like  Chiang  Kai-shek,  like 
Syngman  Rhee  in  Korea  and  his  succes¬ 
sors,  the  Nhu-Diem  government  is  main¬ 
ly  interested  in  consolidating  its  own 
power.  A  Communist  threat  is  a  good 
reason  for  them  to  get  American  aid, 
especially  military  aid.  But  they  will  use 
it  against  anyone  who  threatens  their 
power.  So  the  ill  will  they  create  among 
their  own  people  rubs  off  on  Uncle  Sam 
as  well.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  our 
military  aid  program  almost  everywhere 
in  the  world,  and  it  still  does  not  enable 
the  recipient  to  turn  back  a  real  Commu¬ 
nist  threat. 

TAIWAN 

I  have  already  alluded  in  greater  de¬ 
tail  to  the  situation  we  created  in  Taiwan 
that  is  going  to  fly  back  in  our  faces  one 
of  these  days.  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
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ruled  Taiwan  under  martial  law  ever 
since  he  arrived  there.  The  people  of 
the  island  were,  in  most  respects,  better 
off  before  he  came  than  for  many  years 
after  he  arrived.  It  has  taken  an  Ameri¬ 
can  subsidy  in  the  magnitude  of  between 
$4  and  $5  billion  to  bring  the  level  of  the 
Taiwanese  people  back  to  what  it  was 
before  Chiang  was  ensconced  there. 

Taiwan  is  usually  pointed  out  as  a 
shining  example  of  what  can  be  done 
with  foreign  aid.  But  when,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  you  start  with  a  highly  literate 
population,  and  a  people  already  experi¬ 
enced  in  light  industry,  and  then  pour  in 
American  dollars  at  the  rate  of  $11.60 
per  person  per  year  for  16  years,  you 
are  bound  to  get  results.  That  is  the  per 
capita  rate  only  for  economic  aid.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  whole  $4.3  billion  we  have 
sent  to  Taiwan,  we  have  spent  money 
there  at  the  annual  rate  of  $24.80  per 
person  for  16  years. 

Yet  when  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  is  now 
a  very  elderly  man,  departs  from  the 
scene,  I  think  the  American  people  are 
going  to  find  they  have  created  another 
South  Vietnam  on  Taiwan.  The  people 
of  Taiwan  live  under  what  is  to  them  a 
foreign  ruler,  a  foreign  ruler  imposed 
and  maintained  with  American  money. 
Someday  we  may  reap  a  bitter  harvest 
from  that  investment,  and  all  the  money 
we  have  sent  will  only  be  in  addition  to 
the  real  protection  of  the  island  against 
Communist  aggression — the  U.S.  7th 
Fleet  and  the  other  nearby  American 
military  forces. 

PAKISTAN  AND  INDIA 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  exists  in 
Pakistan.  Pakistan  has  received  mili¬ 
tary  aid  alone  from  us  in  what  has  been 
called  a  saturation  program.  Military 
aid  in  years  past  to  Pakistan  is  still 
classified,  for  some  reason  that  has  never 
been  explained  to  me.  But  its  economic 
aid  has  totaled  around  $2  billion. 

All  this  aid  was  sent  to  Pakistan  on 
the  assumption  that  she  was  anti-Com- 
munist.  As  a  member  of  SEATO  and 
CENTO  she  received  aid  under  both 
alliances.  But  when  Pakistan  found  a 
chance  to  advance  her  national  interests 
against  India,  we  found  she  was  anti- 
Russian  Communist  but  not  anti-Chinese 
Communist.  Pakistan  has  opened  the 
Asian  door  to  Red  China,  and  her  min¬ 
isters  brag  of  her  friendship  with  the 
Communist  regime. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  that  Pakistan 
should,  if  she  chooses,  base  her  foreign 
policy  upon  fear  of  and  animosity  to¬ 
ward  India.  That  is  her  sovereign  right. 
But  I  cannot  see  a  single  basis  left  for 
any  military  aid  to  Pakistan;  nor  can  I 
see  any  basis  for  much  of  the  economic 
aid  we  are  continuing  to  send  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  we  now  know  to  be  false — that 
Pakistan  is  a  bulwark  against  com¬ 
munism.  She  is  a  bulwark  against  India, 
but  I  question  that  that  is  worth  to  the 
United  States  the  level  of  aid  we  are  ex¬ 
tending  to  Pakistan.  One  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  I  have  introduced  would  reduce 
the  projected  aid  to  both  Pakistan  and 
India  to  75  percent  of  the  economic  aid 
planned  for  them,  and  to  50  percent  of 
the  military  aid  planned  for  them.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  way  to  protect  the 


interests  of  the  United  States  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  will 
make  a  serious  mistake  in  southeast  Asia 
if  we  continue  building  India  up  against 
Pakistan  and  vice  versa.  Under  the 
country-by-country  presentation  figures 
for  fiscal  1964,  it  can  be  seen  that  we 
contemplate  extending  to  India  a  new 
and  large  military  aid  program.  Once  we 
do  that  we  are  committing  to  the  defense 
of  India  whatever  American  forces  it  may 
take  to  protect  her.  I  have  no  idea 
where  such  a  policy  will  lead,  and  I  do 
not  believe  our  policymakers  in  AID,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  know,  either. 

They  only  know  that  whenever  anyone 
anywhere  in  the  world  says  the  magic 
words:  “anti-Communist,”  the  coffers 
open  and  the  money  pours  out.  Once 
the  flow  has  started,  the  receipient  does 
not  even  have  to  go  on  being  anti-Com¬ 
munist — the  money  will  keep  coming, 
anyway. 

INDONESIA 

When  the  bill  was  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress,  it  appeared  that  we  were  embark¬ 
ing  on  the  same  venture  on  behalf  of 
Indonesia.  That  country  was  added  to 
the  list  for  both  military  aid  and  for  the 
supporting  assistance  which  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  grant  to  support  military  forces. 
Questions  of  how  the  military  forces  of 
Indonesia  might  be  used  would  no  more 
occur  to  our  aid  administrators  than  they 
occurred  to  them  in  the  case  of  Pakistan 
and  India. 

Thanks  to  the  embarrassing  revela¬ 
tions  in  the  House  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  that  Indonesia  was  buying  ex¬ 
pensive  jet  airliners  at  the  same  time  she 
was  pleading  poverty  to  our  aid  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  thanks  to  Indonesia’s  ag¬ 
gressive  policies  toward  Malaysia,  there 
is  some  reason  to  hope  that  economic  and 
military  aid  to  Indonesia  will  be  sharply 
reduced  by  the  administration. 

But  experience  is  a  good  teacher;  and 
it  has  been  my  experience  after  15  to  16 
years  of  watching  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  that  once  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  are  adopted,  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  it  consider  the  “heat”  to 
be  off.  We  can  then  expect  aid  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  to  resume,  unless  we  do  something 
about  it  in  this  bill. 

TURKEY 

Still  another,  and  if  possible,  worse, 
example  of  useless  aid  to  nations  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist  bloc  has 
been  our  aid  program  to  Turkey.  I 
talked  about  Turkey  in  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year,  and  invited  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  to  submit  a 
comment  upon  the  criticisms  I  made.  It 
did  so  in  a  memorandum  which  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  statements  at¬ 
tributed  to  me  are,  of  course,  those  alle¬ 
gations  about  the  waste  of  foreign  aid 
reported  to  me  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  by  Prof.  Alex  Dragnich  of  Van¬ 
derbilt  University,  who  spent  some  time 
in  Turkey  as  a  visiting  professor  of  po¬ 
litical  science. 

In  a  moment  I  will  take  up  some  of  the 


specific  problems  in  Turkey.  But  I  start 
by  pointing  out  that  U.S.  aid  to  Turkey 
is  one  of  the  longest  and  biggest  of  all 
our  foreign  aid  programs.  It  began  in 
1947;  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  15-month 
program.  In  the  16  years  since  it  be¬ 
gan,  we  have  poured  over  $4  billion  into 
Turkey.  She  is  getting  vastly  more  aid 
now  than  in  1947 — over  $300  million  a 
year  and  over  half  of  it  in  outright 
grants.  That  is  giveaway  money.  Next 
year,  Turkey  will  continue  to  receive  de¬ 
velopment  grants  and  supporting  assist¬ 
ance,  plus  grant  military  aid  and  de¬ 
velopment  loan  aid. 

The  question  is,  What  progress  has 
been  made  and  what  good  has  been 
done?  The  damning  evidence  against 
the  U.S.  aid  program  in  Turkey  was  pub¬ 
lished  this  spring  in  a  report  on  Turkey 
by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development.  It  begins: 

During  much  of  the  1950’s  Turkey  suffered 
heavily  from  inflation  and  from  economic 
policies  which  ill  served  the  country’s  basic 
economic  problems.  Despite  a  very  rapid 
increase  in  population,  the  real  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  increased  more  slowly  in  Tur¬ 
key  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  the  standard 
of  living  showed  virtually  no  improvement 
between  1953  and  1961.  And  such  limited 
growth  as  did  take  place  was  only  achieved 
by  extending  the  area  under  cultivation  be¬ 
yond  economic  limits  and  by  piling  up  for¬ 
eign  debts  which  today  constitute  a  heavy 
burden.  Too  much  of  the  investment  carried 
out  during  this  period  was  misdirected:  and 
the  policies  concerning  pricing,  production, 
credit,  foreign  trade,  and  the  exchange  rate 
gravely  distorted  the  cost  and  price  system. 

Although  the  OECD  is  too  polite  to  say 
so,  they  are  talking  about  the  United 
States  as  much  as  about  Turkey.  The 
economic  policies  which  ill  served  Tur¬ 
key’s  needs  were  made  possible,  aided, 
and  abetted  by  American  aid;  the  in¬ 
vestment  that  was  misdirected  was 
largely  financed  by  American  aid.  It 
was  a  miserable  and  shameful  waste  of 
American  money,  and  those  responsible 
for  it  are  the  administrators  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Congress,  which  failed  to 
exercise  the  necessary  supervision  and 
controls  over  it. 

There  is  not  even  a  good  explanation 
of  what  American  foreign  policy  interest 
was  advanced  by  such  waste.  Turkey  is 
in  no  danger  of  Communist  subversion. 
There  is  probably  not  another  people  in 
the  world  who  are  more  immune  to  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Communist  doctrines  than  are 
the  people  of  Turkey.  In  all  the  years 
of  this  U.S.  aid  program,  there  has  never 
been  the  slightest  basis  for  fear  of  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Turkey,  whether 
any  American  aid  was  sent  or  not. 

In  1947,  there  appeared  to  be  a  threat 
of  external  Soviet  aggression.  That  was 
the  basis  of  the  Truman  doctrine  in 
Turkey.  But  by  1950,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  was  in  effect,  and 
throughout  the  1950’s  Turkey  was  pro¬ 
tected  from  Russian  military  aggres¬ 
sion  by  the  United  States.  Then,  as 
now,  any  movement  against  Turkey  by 
Russia  will  be  met  with  American  mili¬ 
tary  forces. 

We  even  have  the  military  forces  in 
Turkey.  We  station  many  thousands  of 
American  troops  in  Turkey.  By  sending 
aid  to  the  Turkish  armed  forces,  we  do 
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not  replace  Americans  in  the  field.  We 
finance  much  of  the  Turkish  Army  and 
we  also  finance  a  large  American  force 
in  Turkey. 

Turkey  itself  is  not  so  much  an  ally  of 
the  United  States  as  it  is  on  our  payroll. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
would  be  better  served  if  she  were  taken 
off  the  payroll. 

As  is  customary,  aid  officials  who  can¬ 
not  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  OECD  re¬ 
port,  and  who  have  attempted  to  answer 
the  charges  leveled  against  our  Turkish 
aid  program,  merely  insist  that  even  if 
all  this  is  true,  we  must  keep  on  sending 
the  same  amount  of  aid  in  order  to  cor¬ 
rect  all  the  problems  created  from  16 
years  of  misguided  aid.  Only  now,  we 
are  told,  the  OECD  report  is  available  as 
a  guide,  and  Turkey  has  shown  signs  of 
seeking  to  carry  out  some  of  its  major 
recommendations.  But  we  are  solemnly 
assured  that  the  economic  plans  for 
Turkey  can  only  be  achieved  if  the 
United  States  continues  to  pour  in  the 
money. 

I  frankly  am  no  longer  interested  in 
that  kind  of  rationale  for  American  for¬ 
eign  aid.  There  simply  is  not  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  need  for  it.  There 
is  no  threat  of  internal  communism 
and  no  threat  of  external  aggression. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  any  other 
member  of  the  NATO  alliance  considers 
Turkey  important  enough — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Germany — to  contribute  in 
any  substantial  degree  to  her  economy. 
Even  after  the  OECD  survey,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  at  least  65  percent  of  all  aid 
received  by  Turkey  from  other  countries 
will  have  to  come  from  the  United 
States.  And  that  is  a  new  low. 

After  reading  the  AID  memorandum, 
outlining  all  the  progress  it  claims  for 
Turkey,  one  can  only  ask  why  it  is  nec¬ 
essary,  then,  to  continue  American  aid 
at  the  same  high  levels  and  with  the  same 
high  proportion  of  grants  as  made  this 
mess  in  the  first  place.  But  we  know 
there  will  always  be  a  reason  offered  why 
aid  must  flow. 

To  consider  some  of  the  specific  items 
I  covered  earlier  and  to  which  the  AID 
memo  is  directed,  however,  I  note  that 
AID  does  not  deny  that  our  AID  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  Turkey  have  admitted 
that  of  all  the  projects  there,  only  10 
percent  are  the  result  of  initiative  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Turks.  When  the  AID 
Director  in  Turkey  spoke  on  our  program 
there  to  the  group  of  Pulbright  scholars, 
of  which  Professor  Dragnich  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  he  indicated  that  only  10  percent  of 
our  aid  projects  were  initiated  by  the 
Turks.  Professor  Dragnich  and  others 
have  also  told  me  of  the  large  chart 
hanging  in  the  office  of  the  American 
aid  mission,  which  outlines  U.S.  aid  ob¬ 
jectives  for  Turkey  extending  into  1972. 

Think  of  it — 1972.  We  already  have 
plans  for  Turkey  requiring  U.S.  money 
that  extend  a  decade  into  the  future. 
Let  us  call  a  halt.  Let  us  stop  it  now.  At 
least,  as  one  of  my  amendments  will 
provide,  let  us  cut  back  the  amount.  Let 
us  ask  our  NATO  allies:  “Why  do  you  not 
contribute  something  to  Turkey?”  Of 
one  thing  I  am  convinced:  We  cannot 
justify  to  the  American  taxpayers  our 
continuance  of  such  assistance. 


What  AID  calls  “specific  Turkish  re¬ 
quests”  are  undoubtedly  reviewed;  but 
the  point  Professor  Dragnich  brought 
back  from  his  stay  in  Turkey  was  that 
the  initiative  for  most  projects  comes 
from  the  Americans. 

Moreover,  evidence  of  our  force-feed¬ 
ing  of  Turkey  is  indicated  by  a  report 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
the  audit  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
for  fiscal  1959.  Its  report  states: 

During  fiscal  year  1959,  DLF  also  made  ad¬ 
vance  commitments  to  the  Philippines  and 
Turkey  in  the  respective  amounts  of  $50 
and  $37.5  million.  These  commitments, 
which  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  set  aside  loan  funds  subject  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  loan  applications  by  the  borrow¬ 
ing  countries  and  their  approval  by  DLF  at 
June  30,  1959,  balances  of  $17.25  million  for 
the  Philippines  and  of  $6.2  million  for  Turkey 
remained  outstanding  for  which  loan  pro¬ 
posals  had  not  been  approved.  These  bal¬ 
ances  were  considered  earmarked  and  were 
not  available  for  loans  to  other  prospective 
borrowers. 

That  was  the  practice;  the  money  was 
kept  in  the  bank  for  Turkey  until  a  loan 
application  could  be  prepared.  The 
GAO  report  notes  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  already  instructed  our  dip¬ 
lomatic  missions  against  establishing  an¬ 
nual  country  aid  levels  or  making  com¬ 
mitments  of  DLF  funds  in  advance  of 
approval  of  specific  projects  or  programs 
because  where  aid  cannot  be  provided 
without  violating  this  principle  of  DLF 
operations,  recourse  can  be  had  to  other 
instruments  of  American  aid. 

This  problem  of  advance  earmarking 
of  loan  funds  for  specific  countries  was 
abandoned  the  following  year,  when  Con¬ 
gress  tightened  the  law.  But  this  prac¬ 
tice  strongly  suggests  that  loan  applica¬ 
tions  in  Turkey  were  prepared  to  use 
up  money  already  earmarked.  More¬ 
over,  the  projecting  of  American  aid  ob¬ 
jectives  for  Turkey  up  to  a  decade  in 
advance — and  they  now  extend  into 
1972 — suggests  that  these  are  American 
projects  and  the  American  initiatives 
that  our  Turkish  aid  director  had  in 
mind  when  he  told  Professor  Dragnich’s 
group  that  90  percent  of  the  projects 
there  came  from  American  initiative. 

As  for  the  inefficiency  of  State-owned 
enterprises,  the  evidence  on  that  is  so 
abundant  that  AID  does  not  attempt  to 
refute  it.  It  may  come  as  some  sur¬ 
prise  to  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
loud  in  opposing  U.S.  financing  of  gov¬ 
ernment  industries  in  countries  like 
India  to  find  that  we  have  been  financ¬ 
ing  government  industries  in  Turkey 
for  16  years.  AID  agrees  that  “many 
of  these  enterprises  are  inefficient.” 
Experts  in  Turkish  affairs  tell  me  that 
they  doubt  whether  any  of  these  enter¬ 
prises  showed  a  profit  last  year. 

A  somewhat  older  document  on  this 
subject  was  prepared  by  a  U.S.  expert 
on  investment  laws,  Norman  Littell,  in 
1961.  Mr.  Littell  was  engaged  to  draft 
possible  amendments  to  the  Turkish  for¬ 
eign  investment  encouragement  law  in 
the  hope  of  rendering  more  attractive 
the  investment  incentives  in  Turkey  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  and  capital 
from  abroad. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Norman  Littell  for 
many  years.  I  knew  him  when  he  was 


an  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  have  consulted 
with  him  many  times  concerning  some 
of  our  foreign  economic  problems.  I 
knew  of  his  expertness  based  upon  ex¬ 
perience  with  Turkish  problems.  So  I 
asked  for  consultations  with  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tell.  In  those  consultations,  I  was 
thoroughly  briefed  concerning  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Turkey. 

The  next  portion  of  my  speech  will 
set  forth  some  of  the  conclusions  I 
reached  after  this  great  expert  and  keen 
lawyer  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  based  upon  his  experiences  in  Tur¬ 
key.  _ 

Mr.  President,  when  I  began  my 
speech,  I  said  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  leave  the  Senate  to  go  to  a  con¬ 
ference  session  with  the  House  on  the 
education  bill.  As  the  Record  will  show, 
I  yielded  to  some  of  my  colleagues,  so 
that  they  could  dispose  of  certain  mat¬ 
ters  before  I  began. 

I  shall  yield  the  floor  at  this  time,  but 
I  should  like  to  yield  it  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  later  today  I  may  resume 
my  speech  at  this  point  and  that  the 
entire  speech  will  be  printed  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  in  continuity,  rather 
than  be  broken  up  by  intervening  pages. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  privi¬ 
lege  may  be  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  listened  with 
close  attention  to  the  analysis  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  of  some  of  our  foreign  aid  ven¬ 
tures.  I  find  myself  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  statements  concerning 
those  ventures  with  which  I  have  per¬ 
sonal  familiarity. 

I  was  in  Turkey  last  fall  as  a  member 
of  a  subcommittee  authorized  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Although  there  were  excellent  reasons 
for  support  of  the  Turks,  I  found  there, 
nevertheless,  a  long  history  of  waste  and 
misuse  of  funds.  I  recommended  that 
some  of  the  ideas  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  expressed  be  carried  out. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  pointed  out, 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  Senate, 
how  the  foreign  aid  program  could  be 
made  more  effective  by  eliminating  the 
inclusion  of  certain  countries  which  ob¬ 
viously  are  disqualified  from  receiving 
our  aid  funds,  because  they  come  in  one 
or  more  of  several  categories.  Among 
them  are  countries  which  are  waging  ag¬ 
gressive  war  and  are  using  the  funds  we 
provide — which  we  provide  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  uplifting  their  peoples — to  pur¬ 
chase  armaments  with  which  to  make 
war  on  their  neighbors. 

Other  countries  clearly  are  not  taking 
adequate  steps  to  avoid  wasting  the 
moneys  we  provide. 

Other  countries  have  clearly  become 
stable,  and  no  longer  need  our  aid  al¬ 
though  clearly  deserving  of  it  hitherto. 
They  include  Greece,  Lebanon,  and  Is¬ 
rael,  all  clearly  very  deserving.  But  they 
have  been  made  self-supporting  and 
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therefore  our  aid  has  properly  been 
withdrawn. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
think  that  Taiwan  falls  in  that  category? 
We  have  invested  approximately  $3  bil¬ 
lion  in  Taiwan ;  and  our  funds  have  been 
used  there  for  almost  every  type  of 
project,  including  military,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  financial  projects.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  stop  such 
extravagant  spending  of  our  funds,  and 
should  let  Taiwan  on  the  basis  of  the 
economy  which  American  dollars  have 
rebuilt,  proceed  on  its  own  for  a  while? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska;  and  during 
the  debate  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  effect,  so  as  materially  to  cut  back 
our  aid  to  Taiwan. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  also  think  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  about  Pakistan  and 
India  are  most  appropriate.  We  went  to 
the  aid  of  Pakistan  because  we  consid¬ 
ered  her  a  country  most  deserving  of  re¬ 
ceiving  our  aid  because  Pakistan  was 
inclined  toward  the  freedom  of  the  West 
and  anti-Communist.  But  now  we  find 
Pakistan  developing  close  relationships 
with  the  Red  Chinese;  and  I  think  it  is 
time  to  revise  our  aid  accordingly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Morse  resumed  and 
concluded  his  speech,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
preface  to  his  recommendations,  Mr. 
Littell  pointed  out  that  the  history  of 
Turkish  confiscation  of  foreign  enter¬ 
prises  and  the  long  period  during  which 
these  enterprises  have  been  run  by  the 
state  has  been  the  chief  trouble  with  the 
Turkish  economy. 

He  says  in  part; 

The  Kemal  Ataturk  revolution  broke  the 
grip  of  foreign  concessions  and  monopolies 
in  Turkey  through  what  might  be  called  one 
of  the  most  legitimate  historic  uses  of  the 
power  of  nationalization  which  recent  his¬ 
tory  affords.  Compensation  was  paid  for 
what  was  taken,  but  this  is  relatively  un¬ 
important  compared  to  the  fact  that  Kemal 
Ataturk  recognized  before  his  death  that 
the  trend  had  to  be  reversed,  that  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  run  industry,  and  that  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  initiative,  and  capital  were 
essential  to  an  effective  and  efficient  opera¬ 
tion.  He  sought  to  reverse  the  program  of 
nationalization  by  inviting  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  take  over  national  industries.  Re¬ 
search  in  Turkish  sources  is  in  progress  as 
to  this  policy,  but  at  this  time  only  the 
Sumerbank  Act  of  1933  (Public  Law  No. 
2262)  is  available,  inviting  private  capital  to 
take  over  state-operated  industries.  Negoti¬ 
ations  with  private  interests  took  place  but 
fell  apart  over  the  question  of  valuation. 

Even  if  the  1933  Sumerbank  Act  is  still 
in  effect  as  far  as  the  invitation  to  private 
capital  is  concerned,  it  is  a  futile  invitation, 
for  the  machinery  is  now  obsolete  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  plants.  Some  of  it,  even  now 
working  three  shifts,  at  the  Sumerbank 
Bakirkoy  plant  has  been  there  since  1934  and 
is  not  only  obsolete  but  badly  worn.  It  can¬ 
not  possibly  produce  what  modernized 
efficient  machinery  can  and  does  produce  in 
greater  quantity  and  finer  quality,  at  the 
privately  owned  Bozkurt  operation  at  Zey- 
tinburnu. 

Having  failed  to  carry  out  what  Kemal 
Ataturk  perceived  to  be  the  solution  (name¬ 
ly,  private  management  and  operations) 
following  his  death  in  1938,  the  state  enter¬ 


prises  continued  and  became  even  more 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  concepts  of  the  people  in  Turkey.  They 
bear  the  inevitable  marks  of  politically  run 
organizations  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  are  run  for  a  profit  or 
run  for  social  security  purposes  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  employed.  For  example,  only  during  the 
regime  of  authority  since  the  revolution  of 
May  27,  1960,  has  it  been  possible  to  dis¬ 
charge  500  superfluous  employees  at  one  big 
plant  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  Prior 
to  the  revolution,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least 
three  managers  who  had  attempted  ordinary 
executive  changes  were  removed  on  request 
of  the  labor  organizations.  However,  the 
plant  operations  flowed  on  regardless  of  in¬ 
efficiency,  high  costs  and  operating  losses, 
all  subsidized  by  appropriation.  The  price 
of  similar  manufactured  products  offered  by 
competitive  industries  in  the  international 
market  was  much  lower.  Hence,  little  or  no 
exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
further  from  the  recommendations  by 
Mr.  Littell: 

Many  thousands  of  employees  have  come 
to  feel  that  they  have  vested  interests  in 
jobs  in  these  industries.  One  reason  for 
this  undoubtedly  is  that  the  concept  of 
state  industry  historically  goes  very  far  back. 
The  three  oldest  textile  industries  in  the 
management  of  Sumerbank  are  from  112  to 
120  years  old.  Deeply  ingrained  habits  of 
thought  are  a  natural  human  result.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  writer  is  reliably  informed  with¬ 
out  any  hesitation  by  people  who  are  in  the 
position  to  know,  that  the  average  Turkish 
citizen  realizes  full  well  that  the  private 
operation  is  far  more  efficient  than  the 
public,  but  this  does  not  bring  him  to 
the  position  of  wanting  to  take  the  leap 
from  public  to  private  ownership.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  educate  him  on  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  private  enterprise,  competition  in  a 
free  market,  and  the  expansive  volatility  of 
modern  capitalism  with  all  the  benefits  it 
can  bring  to  the  employees  in  a  depressed 
and  underdeveloped  area  *  *  *. 

How  deep  are  the  concepts  of  statism,  and 
how  well  perpetuated  to  this  day,  are  per¬ 
haps  exemplified  in  the  Constitution  born 
in  the  revolutionary  period  approved  by  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  on  May  27,  1961, 
to  be  submitted  to  referendum  in  July  1961. 
With  all  of  its  fine  features  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  equality  of  treatment  before  the 
law  for  the  Turkish  people,  it  goes  much 
further  than  constitutions  usually  do.  In 
its  economic  articles  it  projects  a  complete 
social  security  system  with  state  responsi¬ 
bility  for  public  health  and  welfare  (art.  48) , 
employment  (art.  40),  education  (art.  49), 
housing  (art.  48),  pensions  (art.  47),  even 
scholarships  for  children  of  poor  families 
(art.  49).  The  Constitution  then  candidly 
admits  in  article  53  that  none  of  these  things 
will  be  provided  if  the  state  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  them.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that 
politicians  will  point  out  this  limitation  when 
speaking  to  the  people  of  the  high  objectives 
of  the  above  articles,  if  embittering  disillu¬ 
sionment  is  to  be  avoided. 

I  digress  from  reading  Mr.  Littell’s 
comments,  to  state  that  earlier  today  I 


pointed  out  the  huge  sums  of  money  of 
the  American  taxpayers  that  we  have 
poured  into  Turkey,  in  connection  with 
our  military  aid  and  our  economic  aid 
there.  A  good  many  of  the  social  serv¬ 
ices  provided  there  have  been  provided 
by  means  of  the  dollars  of  American  tax¬ 
payers.  That  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
protests  I  have  been  making  about  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  When  I  think  of  the 
problems  which  confront  us  in  our  own 
country,  in  connection  with  social  se¬ 
curity,  to  mention  only  one,  with  its 
average  payment  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Americans  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $85  a  month;  and  when  I  spend, 
as  I  did  this  afternoon,  2  y2  hours  in  a 
conference  on  the  aid-to-education  bill, 
in  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Senate  and  the  other 
body,  so  that  we  can  come  somewhere 
near  meeting  the  educational  crisis 
which  exists  in  our  own  country,  I  won¬ 
der  how  we  can  justify  this  kind  of  aid 
to  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  charity  does  begin  at 
home;  and  we  have  some  home  problems 
to  which  we  had  better  devote  our  atten¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  mean  that  I  want  our  country 
to  cease  being  humanitarian;  but  the 
wisdom  of  such  expenditures  for  foreign 
aid  becomes  a  matter  of  degree;  and  we 
have  gone  too  far,  because  we  are  now 
giving  such  foreign  aid  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  people,  including  those  in 
underdeveloped  areas  in  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  when  I  also  take  into 
account  the  fact — which  I  pointed  out 
earlier  today — that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  United  States  is  paying  the  Turkish 
aid  bill,  and  is  not  receiving  help  from 
our  so-called  NATO  allies,  I  ask:  “Is  not 
Turkey  important  to  them,  too?”  Cer¬ 
tainly  Turkey  is  important  to  all  of  us; 
but  I  think  I  could  make  quite  a  case 
for  the  fact  that  Turkey  is  really  more 
important  to  the  nations  situated  closer 
to  her. 

So  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Littell  for  his  calling  our  attention 
to  these  facts  about  Turkey;  and,  Mr. 
President,  as  legislative  jurors,  it  is  our 
duty  to  evaluate  this  evidence  and  apply 
it  to  the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Littell: 

No  matter  how  desirable  social  security 
measures  may  be,  they  constitute  the  ripe 
fruit  of  a  successful  industrial  order  and 
can  be  picked  only  from  a  mature  industrial 
tree.  Turkey  has  not  even  grown  the  tree. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  pay¬ 
ing  these  benefits  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come.  The  United  States  has  them  but  only 
after  150  years  of  industrialization  and  after 
perfecting  the  high  level  of  production  to 
which  it  has  attained  in  which  about  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  population  with  about 
7  percent  of  its  area  annually  produce  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  world’s  wealth. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  our  record. 
What  a  glorious  record  it  is.  But  it  is 
one  which  I  do  not  want  put  in  reverse. 
We  have  made  that  record  because  we 
have  built  up  a  strong  system  of  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom;  but  we  cannot  preserve 
that  freedom  if  we  proceed  to  undercut 
its  underpinnings.  We  shall  not  be  able 
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to  preserve  that  system,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  do  not  do  something  about  the  areas 
of  the  United  States  in  which  people  are 
at  least  equally  as  entitled,  I  should 
think  all  of  us  would  agree,  to  assistance 
from  their  government,  in  their  time  of 
need,  as  are  the  people  of  Turkey  or 
Taiwan  or  France  or  any  other  of  the 
107  countries  which  are  receiving  some 
form  of  our  aid — or,  if  we  wish  to  use 
the  figures  which  sometimes  are  given  by 
others,  the  94  countries  which  are  being 
aided  by  us,  or  whatever  the  correct 
number  may  be.  At  any  rate,  certainly 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  aiding  more  than  90  countries; 
and  I  think  the  evidence  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  before  our  committee— namely, 
that  some  of  our  assistance  goes  to  ap¬ 
proximately  107  countries — will  stand 
up  under  any  analysis. 

But  it  is  only  90,  it  is  too  many.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  debate  one  of  the 
amendments  that  I  intend  to  offer  pro¬ 
poses  to  cut  it  back  to  50,  and  then  give 
aid  to  the  50  countries  only  on  the  basis 
of  renewed  applications  meeting  the 
guidelines  that  are  set  out  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  pertaining  to  AID. 

The  AID  memorandum  on  Turkey 
notes  that  some  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  that  studies  by  Turkish, 
American,  and  OECD  experts  have  led 
to  the  consideration  of  additional  legis¬ 
lation  to  correct  shortcomings. 

Corrective  measures  are  being  con¬ 
sidered.  Does  AID  recommend  that 
pending  their  adoption  we  sharply  cur¬ 
tail  our  huge  aid  program,  much  of  which 
is  nothing  but  a  subsidy  for  these  un¬ 
economic  enterprises?  Of  course  not. 
The  supporting  assistance,  which  is  a 
budget  subsidy  to  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  will  continue  as  usual,  as  will  de¬ 
velopment  grants,  military  aid  grants, 
and  development  loans. 

With  respect  to  inflated  costs  and 
political  inspiration  of  projects,  this  too 
is  a  charge  that  can  always  be  refuted 
by  pointing  to  the  review  of  aid  requests 
submitted  by  Turkey.  But  the  allega¬ 
tions  from  Americans  in  Turkey,  and 
from  Turkish  students  of  American 
teachers  in  Turkey  continue. 

The  allegation  of  Turkish  taxation  of 
American  defense  facilities  in  Turkey 
came  originally  from  American  Embassy 
officials  in  Turkey.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  AID  finds  no  evidence  of  its 
truth.  As  for  customs  duties  on  goods 
brought  in  under  American  aid  projects, 
if  the  money  to  finance  the  project  comes 
from  U.S.  sources,  I  fail  to  see  that  it 
makes  much  difference  whether  the  cost 
is  assumed  by  the  private  Turkish  com¬ 
pany.  It  borrowed  the  money  for  the 
project  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
customs  duties  add  to  the  cost  of -the 
project  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States. 

Fortunately,  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  has  already 
introduced  an  amendment  prohibiting 
payment  of  customs  duties  on  goods  from 
the  United  States  brought  into  any  coun¬ 
try  through  aid  financing.  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  his  amendment.  Whether  or  not 
the  condition  it  seeks  to  correct  exists  in 
Turkey  may  be  a  matter  of  semantics. 


But  the  Gruening  amendment  will  clear 
up  all  doubt. 

Finally,  the  dissatisfaction  over  the 
higher  visa  charges  made  by  Turkey  also 
emanate  from  the  American  Embassy 
itself.  People  who  go  to  Turkey  for 
more  than  3  months  point  out  that  a 
multiple  entry  visa — costing  $9.60 — is  a 
must  if  they  wish  to  visit  anywhere  out¬ 
side  the  country.  For  Turkish  visitors 
there  is  no  charge  unless  they  request  an 
extension,  for  which  $10  is  charged. 
AID  believes  the  charges  balance  out, 
though  Americans  who  travel  in  Turkey 
and  report  on  the  comments  from  the 
American  Embassy  do  not  agree. 

However,  if  AID  officials  have  any 
doubts  of  what  Americans  in  Turkey 
think  of  our  aid  program  there,  I  invite 
them  to  read  the  correspondence  I  have 
x-eceived  about  it.  It  has  come  from 
military  and  civilian  personnel  in  Tur¬ 
key  with  the  aid  programs,  and  it  has 
come  from  students  and  visiting  pro¬ 
fessors  there. 

I  should  like  to  digress  from  manu¬ 
script  long  enough  to  say  that  it  is  too 
bad  that  it  is  so  risky  for  personnel  of 
AID  abroad,  so  risky  for  personnel  of 
the  military  abroad,  and  that  it  is  so 
risky  for  staff  personnel  of  various  mis¬ 
sions  abroad  to  make  available  to  the 
agencies,  missions,  and  services  with 
which  they  are  connected  their  criticism 
of  the  program.  But  we  should  be 
thankful  that  our  educational  process  in 
this  counti-y  has  been  successful  at  least 
to  the  degree  that  Amei'ican  boys  and 
girls  have  been  brought  up  with  a  pretty 
good  understanding  that  under  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks  and  balances,  to  which  I 
have  alluded  so  many  times  in  the  de¬ 
bate,  a  person  has  the  right  and  duty 
to  place  before  their  elected  officials  for 
their  consideration  the  wi-ongs  which 
they  claim  should  be  redressed.  I  have 
a  body  of  such  infoimation. 

There  would  be  some  blank  spaces 
down  at  AID,  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  the 
State  Department  if  they  knew  what 
their  own  staff  members  who  have  been 
in  those  areas  where  the  waste,  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  and  corruption  exist  have  told 
elected  officials  of  Government  in  regard 
to  what  is  really  going  on.  We  know 
why  they  do  not  tell  their  superiors. 
The  policy-making  witnesses  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  other  departmeints,  come  up  and  give 
us  the  usual  palaver.  Of  course,  they 
welcome  suggestions  fi-om  within  their 
organizations.  But  the  fact  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  within  their  organizations  tell  them 
they  do  not  dare  make  them.  That  is 
why  they  fx-equently  bring  them  to  us. 

One  said  as  follows : 

I  dare  say  that  this  writing  might  not  be 
fully  approved  from  a  military  standpoint. 
But  I  feel  I  must  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  what  I  feel.  Twenty  years  of  military 
service  leaves  me  with  an  unmovable  con¬ 
viction  that  I  still  have  a  right  and  duty  as 
a  citizen  as  well  as  a  loyalty  to  my  people 
and  Nation.  I  sincerely  pray  that  what  I 
have  said  may  be  of  some  insignificant  as¬ 
sistance  to  you,  even  if  in  moral  support 
only.  X  thank  you  and  congratulate  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  this  effort,  for  your  bold¬ 
ness  and  courage  in  trying  to  stem  the  tide 
of  reckless  spending  policies. 


That  letter,  which  is  voluminous, 
went  on  to  relate  what  this  military  man 
had  observed  in  regard  to  the  shocking 
military  waste  in  Turkey,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  the  American  taxpayers’  dol¬ 
lars  that  were  being  wasted. 

It  was  all  right  for  the  majority  leader 
and  other  Senators,  as  we  heai'd  a  few 
moments  ago,  to  say  that  a  program  as 
sweeping,  broad,  and  comprehensive  as 
this,  is  bound  to  have  some  waste.  Of 
course  it  is.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are 
complaining  about.  What  we  are  com¬ 
plaining  about  is  not  that  there  is  the 
ordinary  waste  to  be  expected  in  the 
administration  of  any  program.  What 
we  are  complaining  about  is  the  uncon¬ 
scionable  and  inexcusable  waste,  the 
unconscionable  and  inexcusable  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  that  has  come  to  characterize 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  interesting  that  we  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  report  from  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  most  of  us  on 
the  committee  never  saw  until  we  picked 
it  up  from  our  desks.  It  is  an  unsigned 
report  as  far  as  the  membei’s  of  the 
committee  are  concerned,  and  refers  to 
a  bill  which  was  not  reported  by  the 
committee  by  a  rollcall  vote.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  committee  report  is  advice 
to  the  administration  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  should  take  necessary  steps  be- 
fore  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1965  to 
bring  about  much  needed  reforms  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  the  old  story,  where  one  partici¬ 
pant  is  given  the  language  in  a  court  case 
but  the  decision  is  given  to  the  other 
fellow.  The  report  gives  me  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  rejects  my  amendment.  But, 
the  language  suppox-ts  my  amendment. 
All  that  I  have  done  is  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  implement  the  language,  to  end 
all  foreign  aid  as  it  now  functions  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965.  I  do  not  say  we 
are  not  to  continue  foreign  aid,  as  will 
be  seen  when  full  debate  begins  on  the 
amendment  in  a  few  days.  The  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  that  we  announce  we  will 
continue  foreign  aid,  but  on  the  basis 
of  applications  received  from  applicants 
who,  when  they  make  application,  would 
commit  themselves  to  certain  conditions, 
restrictions,  and  policies  that  would  be 
followed  by  them  to  get  the  aid. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  committee  report  indicates 
it  is  fairly  good.  I  wish  the  committee 
had  accepted  the  amendment,  because 
that  would  have  settled  it. 

This  will  not  hurt  the  strength  of  the 
administration.  Just  imagine  how 
strong  the  administration  would  be  in 
this  field  of  foreign  aid  if  it  could  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  world,  “Congress  has 
changed  the  present  policies  of  foi-eign 
aid  by  ending  it  and  announcing  that 
we  will  start,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1965,  with  new  rules  and  new  policies — 
and  here  they  are.  You  must  comply 
with  those  rules  and  policies  and  then 
you  will  get  some  aid.” 

Of  course,  my  amendment  would  limit 
aid  to  50  countries.  That  is  somewhat 
high.  I  am  not  so  sure  we  should  be 
aiding  50.  The  committee  gives  us  lan¬ 
guage  about  the  desirability  of  not  giving 
aid  to  people  in  countries  which  can  sup- 
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port  themselves,  but  does  not  tell  us 
which  countries  those  are.  The  author¬ 
ity  is  all  discretionary.  There  is  no  way 
of  enforcing  that  language.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  settle  it,  by  putting  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  it. 

Every  attempt  is  being  made  in  some 
quarters  to  create  the  impression  that  I 
am  an  obstructionist  opponent  of  all  for¬ 
eign  aid.  To  the  contrary,  I  am  seeking 
to  offer  constructive  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  a  sound  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take 
my  proposal  to  the  country.  I  shall 
watch  with  interest  whether  the  admin¬ 
istration  takes  its  proposal  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  if  this  bill  is  going  to  be  its  proposal. 
The  country  is  not  going  to  “buy”  it. 
The  public  is  fed  up  with  paying  for  it. 

I  have  another  letter  from  which  I 
wish  to  read  an  excerpt,  of  the  many 
letters  I  could  cite.  This  writer  says: 

I  certainly  agree,  from  my  small  field  of 
observation,  that  we  are  forcing  aid  on  the 
Turks  that  they  axe  not  equipped  to  handle 
by  ability,  education,  resources,  or  intellect. 
Maintenance  of  equipment  is  one  small 
(fault — they  have  no  concept  of  how  to 
maintain- it. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  Turkey  finds 
it  more  advantageous  to  take  advantage  of 
the  United  States  than  it  does  to  cooperate. 
I  don’t  know  anything  about  defense  facili¬ 
ties  being  taxed,  or  gasoline  and  utilities 
being  taxed.  All  I  can  say  is  this: 

Gasoline  tax:  We  buy  gasoline  on  the  local 
market  and  pay  the  same  price  that  local 
citizens  pay.  Therefore,  the  price  must  in¬ 
clude  tax. 

Exit  tax:  Every  time  we  leave  the  country 
by  air,  even  on  official  business,  we  pay 
what  is  called  an  airport  tax  of  10  TL,  or 
$1.10. 

Beyaname:  This  is  an  official  listing  of  all 
our  household  goods.  We  must  produce 
everything  listed  when  we  depart  the  coun¬ 
try.  Nothing  listed  on  that  Beyaname  can 
be  discarded.  Assume,  for  example,  one 
brings  in  an  electric  toaster  and  it 
becomes  uneconomically  repairable.  That 
useless  toaster  must  be  taken  out  with  the 
owner.  Let's  say  a  bicycle  is  brought  in  and 
is  stolen  (there  is  considerable  thievery 
here) .  The  individual  who  brought  this 
item  in  must  pay  tax  on  the  stolen  bicycle 
before  he  is  cleared  to  leave  the  country. 
(This  will  happen  to  me.) 

Gold  outflow:  Turkish  lira  is  pegged  at 
an  artificial  rate  of  TL9  to  $1.  The 
free  rate  varies  from  11  or  11.5  to  13  to  1. 
This  means  that  every  dollar’s  worth  of  lira 
that  I  purchase  causes  22  cents  of  U.S. 
money  to  flow  out.  Multiply  that  22  cents 
per  dollar  by  the  number  of  Turkish  lira  pur¬ 
chased  monthly  by  Americans  and  I  think 
it  will  add  up  to  a  fairly  considerable 
amount. 

Travel  expenses:  If  a  U.S.  officer,  or 
enlisted  man,  travels  outside  Turkey,  he 
draws  $11  to  $14  per  day.  If  a  Turkish  offi¬ 
cer  travels  he  receives  $20  per  day,  and  that 
is  U.S.  money  for  which  I  paid  taxes.  I 
don’t  know  the  purpose  of  our  aid  to  Turkey 
or  where  the  money  is  supposed  to  go,  but 
I  can  almost  say  this,  categorically,  if  for 
roads — it  isn’t.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  go¬ 
ing  for  railroad  improvement  or  for  tourist 
facilities  to  bring  money  into  the  country. 

Which  raises  an  interesting  question — 
What  is  Turkey  doing  about  an  income  tax, 
and  more  importantly,  what  are  they  doing 
about  collecting  it  from  everyone  in  Turkey 
who  is  supposed  to  pay?  And  what  are  they 
doing  about  filling  up  all  the  tax  loop¬ 
holes  that  I  am  told  are  here?  There  is 
money  in  this  country,  Senator,  as  evidenced 
by  all  of  the  new  construction,  but  how 


much  is  getting  into  the  hands  of  the 
country  is  questionable. 

I  hope,  sir,  I’ve  given  one  small  idea  of 
my  feelings.  I’ve  lived  at  this  APO  since 
1960.  I’ve  traveled  some  within  this  coun¬ 
try.  I’ve  seen  it  and  its  people  and  talked 
to  them.  The  rich  seem  to  be  getting  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,  without  too  much  being 
done  to  help  themselves.  I  call  it  “the 
order  of  the  outstretched  palm.” 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  another : 

Your  recent  comments  on  foreign  aid  and 
Turkey  were  greeted  by  the  American  serv¬ 
ice  personnel  stationed  here  in  Turkey  with 
great  enthusiasm.  I  can  once  again  have 
some  faith  in  our  American  Government, 
because  I  know  that  at  least  one  official  is 
trying  to  improve  our  country  and  not  his 
own  financial  status.  Since  being  assigned 
here  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  great  im¬ 
provements  that  our  foreign  aid  could  have 
made,  but  some  sights  that  are  very  com¬ 
mon  are:  (1)  AID  personnel  riding  around 
in  chauffeur-driven  automobiles,  (2)  local 
officials  riding  in  Cadillacs,  (3)  Turkish 
Army  personnel  in  their  American  vehicles 
(Jeeps  staff  cars  and  trucks)  that  were  no 
doubt  gifts  of  our  Government,  (4)  last,  but 
I  feel  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  is  Ataturk’s 
tomb.  This  mass  architectural  monster 
must  have  cost  in  the  millions  and  no  doubt 
our  foreign  aid  paid  all  of  it.  American  serv¬ 
ice  personnel  assigned  here  are  “fleeced”  out 
of  every  cent  they  make.  We  pay  at  least 
double  for  what  we  buy,  and  you  could  rent 
an  apartment  in  Washington  for  what  you 
pay  for  a  “hole  in  the  wall”  here.  On  top  of 
these  mounting  substandard  conditions,  the 
housing  allowance  has  been  reduced  for 
military  personnel  here  from  $1.44  to  70 
cents  per  day. 

If  I  were  assigned  to  AID  so  a  staff  car 
would  pick  me  up  every  morning  and  take 
me  to  work,  I  would  no  doubt  extend  here 
for  as  long  as  possible.  But  unfortunately 
I  am  just  an  American  serviceman,  who  un¬ 
til  recently  had  decided  on  a  career  in  the 
service  of  my  country. 

After  seeing  what  our  Government  is  doing 
in  a  country  that  obviously  does  not  deserve 
our  help,  I  have  decided  that  the  best  thing 
for  me  to  do  is  get  out  of  service  and  live  on 
welfare. 

And  another : 

Having  been  stationed  in  Turkey  for  the 
past  15  months,  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
statements  that  you  have  made  in  your  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Senate.  I  haven’t  been  in  the 
service  very  long,  but  I  know  I  will  not  be 
in  any  longer  than  I  have  to  after  serving 
my  tom:  here  *  *  *.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  part  of  your  speech  about  the  Turkish 
aid  that  was  printed  in  our  military  paper 
was  widely  accepted  as  the  truest  statements 
made  about  our  mission  in  Turkey  ever  made. 

Another  wrote : 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  there  are  still 
Congressmen  unafraid  to  express  their  views 
concerning  the  ingratitude  of  our  NATO 
allies  *  *  *.  One  example  of  this  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Turkey  who  exchange  dollars  for  lira 
are  compelled  to  do  so  at  the  unrealistic 
rate  of  9  lira  to  $1  and,  consequently,  suffer 
a  considerable  loss. 

To  quote  another  letter : 

Any  man  here  will  only  be  happy  to  say 
that  the  professor  has  given  accurate  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  so-called  AID  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

Even  allowing  for  the  usual  “gripes”  of 
Americans  sent  abroad  by  their  Govern¬ 
ment  in  either  a  civilian  or  military  ca¬ 
pacity,  Americans  in  Turkey  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  waste  of  our  money  that 
is  going  on  there. 
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These  countries  about  which  I  have 
talked  today  account  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  aid  program.  These 
are  not  the  small  outlays  to  dozens  of 
nations,  about  which  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  was  critical  but  did 
nothing.  These  are  the  nations  around 
the  Communist  perimeter  for  which 
much  of  the  whole  rationale  for  foreign 
aid  depends. 

I  believe  our  aid  to  all  of  them  can  be 
reduced  without  jeopardizing  any  Amer¬ 
ican  security  interest.  Among  the 
amendments  I  introduced  Tuesday  were 
measures  to  reduce  by  25  percent  the 
programed  aid  for  fiscal  1964  for  Turkey, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  Taiwan,  South 
Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  Israel, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Iran,  Jordan, 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  Another  amendment 
will  cut  military  aid  to  India  and  Paki- 
stant  to  50  percent  of  the  projected  level, 
and  economic  aid  to  India  and  Pakistan 
to  75  percent  of  the  projected  level. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  dis¬ 
cussing  foreign  aid  in  terms  of  specific 
countries.  However  disagreeable  it  may 
be,  it  has  become  necessary  for  Congress 
to  talk  about  specific  failures  in  specific 
countries,  and  to  make  specific  reduc¬ 
tions. 

Thus,  when  I  discuss  tomorrow  the  so- 
called  compromise  agreement  offered  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  shall  point  out,  in  discussing 
many  of  its  defects  and  shortcomings, 
this  one:  That  it  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  specifics  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  an  amendment  that  is  ob¬ 
viously  designed  to  draw  fire.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  is  obviously  designed  to 
make  people  think  they  can  smother  the 
fire. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  matter  is  too  serious  for  cavalier  han¬ 
dling,  as  he  referred  to  it,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  he  is  unanswerably 
right  when  he  says  the  proposal  of  the 
leadership  itself  supports  my  amend¬ 
ment,  that  we  send  this  matter  back  to 
the  committee  so,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  said,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  joined  him  in 
saying,  all  members  of  the  committee 
that  has  the  chief  responsibility  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  legislation  can  sit  down  behind 
the  executive  doors  of  that  committee 
and  consider  this  proposed  compromise. 
It  can  receive  the  proof  that  can  be  of¬ 
fered,  if  any,  that  the  figures  selected  and 
the  allocations  suggested  are  justifiable. 
They  can  decide  among  themselves 
whether  or  not  the  views  in  connection 
with  the  subject  matter  do  not  justify 
some  major  policy  changes.  Then  they 
can  bring  the  bill  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  whatever  form  they  decide  to 
bring  it  back. 

I  think  that  is  a  wise  course  to  follow. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  follow 
that  course  tomorrow,  when  I  make  the 
motion.  It  is  a  dignified  motion  that 
seeks  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  not  weaken  it. 

The  Senate  itself  is  entitled  to,  and 
should  want,  the  advice  of  its  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  after  due  delibera¬ 
tion  among  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  in  consultation  with  the  leaders 
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of  the  administration,  as  to  the  form  the 
adjustment  in  the  bill  should  take. 

I  plead  that  the  Senate  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  that  kind  of  a  parliamentary  and 
legislative  approach  to  this  problem.  We 
will  save  time,  for  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  stop  the  consideration  of  other 
amendments.  This  amendment  is  not 
going  to  stop  amendments  to  it,  if  it  is 
decided  to  rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  using  this  amendment  as 
the  first  proposal  for  the  rewrite. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
the  time  that  kind  of  parliamentary  has¬ 
sle  is  going  to  take,  when  good  judgment 
and  reason  call  for  us  to  sit  down  to¬ 
gether  and  reason  together  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  on  the  basis 
of  the  question,  What,  if  anything, 
should  we  now  recommend  to  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  adopted? 

It  is  important  that  we  have  a  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  so 
we  can  have  a  forum  to  which  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  State  Department  partic¬ 
ularly  can  come  and  counsel  with  us  as 
to  what  our  course  of  action  ought  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  passing  the  sound¬ 
est  possible  bill  on  foreign  aid. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  numbered  239. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  The  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
after  line  25,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
institution  of  full  investment  guaranty  pro¬ 
grams  under  title  III  of  chapter  2  of  this 
part  with  all  recipient  countries  would  he 
regarded  as  a  significant  measure  of  self- 
help  by  such  countries  improving  the  cli¬ 
mate  for  private  investment  both  domestic 
and  foreign. 

On  page  31,  lines  1,  4,  6,  and  9,  strike 
out  “(1)”,  “(2)”,  “(3)”,  and  “(4)”  and 
insert  “(2)”,  “(3)”,  “(4)”,  and  “(5)”, 
respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  wish  to  have 
his  amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I 
ask  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  New  York  plans  to  re¬ 
quest  that  the  vote  on  his  amendments 
be  taken  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  discussed  this 
situation  with  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  who  said  he  would  have  no  objec¬ 
tion,  insofar  as  he  could  see,  to  having 
the  Senate  vote  on  these  amendments 
today,  provided  they  are  voted  on  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  Inasmuch  as  he  and 
I  must  attend  the  same  conference  this 
afternoon,  I  thought  perhaps  I  could 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendments, 
after  I  had  discussed  them;  and  per¬ 
haps  then  the  Senator  from  Alaska  could 
proceed  to  make  his  remarks. 


However,  I  am  entirely  agreeable  to 
having  my  amendments  voted  on  by  a 
voice  vote,  rather  than  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  I  have  mentioned  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  only  because  of  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  several 
amendments  which  I  wish  to  submit. 
My  remarks  on  them  will  be  brief,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  them  disposed  of 
quickly.  Therefore,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  requests  the  taking  of  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agree¬ 
ing  to  his  amendments,  but  if  they  are 
not  voted  on  today,  I  hope  he  will  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  result  will  be  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  voting  today  on  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  puts  me  in  an  embarrassing  position, 
because  I  certainly  want  the  Senate  to 
proceed  promptly  in  acting  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  However,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  can  delay  our  ac¬ 
tion  on  any  amendment,  merely  by 
speaking.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  must  attend  a  con¬ 
ference  this  afternoon,  and  that  he 
wishes  a  yea-and-nay  vote  to  be  taken 
on  my  amendments.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  be  a  small 
concession  as  the  price  of  having  the 
amendments  acted  on  today.  As  a  result, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  in  which  we 
cannot  choose  the  means,  and  thus  we 
might  have  to  agree  to  a  procedure 
which  otherwise  we  might  not  choose  to 
have  followed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand,  and 
I  wish  to  cooperate.  However,  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
object  to  the  taking  of  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  my  amendments.  So  I  shall 
request  that  yea-and-nay  votes  be  taken 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  them.  My 
remarks  on  each  amendment  will  be  brief 
not  in  excess  of  10  or  15  minutes;  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be 
willing  to  accept  my  amendments. 

Mi-.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  also  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  my  amendments.  He  and  I  must 
attend  the  same  conference  this  after¬ 
noon;  it  is  scheduled  for  2  o’clock.  As 
soon  as  I  have  submitted  my  amend¬ 
ments,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  floor;  and  perhaps  then  an  un¬ 
derstanding  can  be  reached  an  about 
the  time  for  voting  on  the  amendments. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator’s 
views  as  to  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  go  into  med¬ 
itation  to  determine  whether  he  can 
accept  the  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  seek  to  deal  with  a  very 
serious  problem  which  we  face  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  effort — one  which  I 
think  will  undergo  considerable  scrutiny 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill — to  intro¬ 
duce  the  private  economic  system  of  the 
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United  States  into  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  far  more  effectively  than  it  has 
been  introduced  thus  far. 

The  major  auspices  under  which  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  can  operate  with  the  aid 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  the  invest¬ 
ment  guarantee  program,  which,  after 
a  slow  start,  has  developed  very  appre¬ 
ciable  momentum.  The  existing  author¬ 
ization  total  for  specific  risk  guaran¬ 
tees  is  $1,300  million.  Applications  in 
process  total  $3  billion;  and  a  new  ceil¬ 
ing  of  $2.5  billion  is  proposed.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  new  ceiling  should 
be  authorized. 

This  authorization  does  not  constitute 
an  expenditure  of  tax  funds,  yet  is  a 
major  incentive  for  private  investment 
which  inevitably  is  accompanied  by  a 
massive  amount  of  technical  assistance. 
Not  only  is  this  valuable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  bringing  American  know-how 
into  these  countries,  which  we  are  so 
anxious  to  help,  but  it  is  also  valuable  in 
terms  of  training  local  managers,  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  workers,  because  in  most 
countries  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  employees  of  American  concerns 
there — concerns  either  with  Americans 
in  partnership  or  with  American  loans — 
are  local.  In  addition,  a  very  important 
development  is  occurring  in  American 
business :  More  and  more,  the  managerial 
personnel,  right  up  to  the  top  level,  are 
becoming  local.  In  country  after  coun¬ 
try  the  top  men  handling  businesses  with 
American  investments  or  even  American 
enterprises  are  local  men.  This  develop¬ 
ment  is  all  to  the  good;  and  great  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  leading  business 
companies  to  obtain  not  only  the  operat¬ 
ing  personnel,  but  also  the  top-level 
managerial  personnel,  from  the  local 
people.  These  companies  go  to  great 
pains  to  do  that,  and  they  do  so  to  very 
good  effect. 

This  process  is  becoming  so  success¬ 
ful  that  there  are  instances  in  which 
local  personnel  in  a  company  which  is 
American  financed  have  become  so  val¬ 
uable  that  they  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States,  as  members  of  the  board 
or  other  top  menagerial  personnel  of 
the  parent  company,  as  it  were,  because 
of  the  skill  and  the  ability  they  have 
shown. 

So  private  investment — a  good  deal  of 
which  has  sought  the  protection  of  the 
specific  risk  guarantees  program,  which, 
as  we  know,  guarantee  against  inconvert¬ 
ibility  and  expropriation  as  a  result  of 
war  or  civil  commotion  or  insurrection — 
has  been  found  a  very  useful  tool  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  more  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  this  country  to  engage  in  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  countries  we  are  aiding, 
especially  in  the  newly  developing  coun¬ 
tries  which  we  are  seeking  to  aid. 

However,  the  process  is  limited  by  the 
number  of  countries  which  will  join  in 
such  investment  guarantees.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  law  the  United  States  must  nego¬ 
tiate  formal  investment  guaranty  agree¬ 
ments  with  most  countries  before  indi¬ 
vidual  guarantee  contracts  may  be  issued 
by  AID.  Two  years  ago  Congress 
granted  the  President  authority  which 
enables  him  to  conclude  simpler  forms  of 
agreement  with  those  countries  which 
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protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
through  suitable  local  laws,  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  international  law  and  if  they 
have  a  good  record  regarding  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  foreign  investments.  Even 
with  such  authority  progress  has  been 
limited,  though  lately  we  have  had  much 
better  luck  than  we  had  before. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senators 
pages  13  and  14  of  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
particularly  the  top  of  page  14,  at  which 
point  the  committee  explains  its  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  subject.  The 
United  States  now  has  investment 
guarantee  agreements  with  57  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  19  of  which  have  been 
concluded  in  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  list  of  those  countries  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Countries  Where  Specific  Risk  Investment 
Guarantees  Are  Available 

Convertibility:  Afghanistan,  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  China  (Republic  of) ,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leopold¬ 
ville),  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
Gabon,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Guinea, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Ivory 
Coast,  Jamaica,  Jordan,  Korea,  Liberia,  Mal¬ 
agasy  (Republic  of) ,  Malaya  (Federation  of) , 
Morocco,  Nepal,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philip¬ 
pines,  Portugal,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Spain, 
Sudan,  Thailand,  Togo,  Trinidad-Tobago, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt),  Uruguay,1  Venezuela,  Vietnam,  and 

Expropriation :  Afghanistan,  Argentina, 

Bolivia,  China  (Republic  of),  Colombia, 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leopoldville), 
Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Gabon, 
Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Guinea,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Ivory  Coast, 
Jamaica,  Jordan,  Korea,  Liberia,  Malagasy 
(Republic  of) ,  Malaya  (Federation  of) ,  Mor¬ 
occo,  Nepal,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Pakis¬ 
tan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Spain,  Sudan, 
Thailand,  Togo,  Trinidad-Tobago,  Tunisia, 
Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) ,  Uru¬ 
guay,1  Venezuela,  Vietnam,  and  Yugoslavia. 

War  Risk:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,1  China 
(Republic  of),  Colombia,1  Congo  (Brazza¬ 
ville),2  Congo  Leopoldville)  ,2 Cyprus,2  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,2  Ecuador,  Gabon,2  Greece,2 
Guinea,2  Israel,2  Ivory  Coast,2  Jamaica,2  Jor¬ 
dan,2  Korea,  Liberia,  Malagasy  (Republic 
of)  ,2  Morocco,  Nepal,2  Nicaragua,  Niger,2  Pan¬ 
ama,  Senegal,2  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Thailand, 
Togo,2  Trinidad-Tobago,2  Tunisia,2  United 
Arab  Republic  (Egypt)  ,2  Venezuela,2  and 
Vietnam.2 

Although  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959 
excluded  economically  developed  countries 
for  purposes  of  the  investment  guarantee 
program,  guaranties  are  still  available  for 
the  underdeveloped  overseas  dependencies  of 
the  following  countries:  Denmark,  France, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  and  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  countries  also  have  signed 
the  agreement  to  participate  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  guarantee  program  but  due  to  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1959  guarantees  may  no 


1  Although  applications  will  be  accepted 
for  Uruguay,  guarantees  cannot  be  processed 
until  agreement  is  ratified  by  country’s  legis¬ 
lative  body. 

Yugoslavia. 

2  Including  also  guarantees  against  loss  due 
to  revolution  and  insurrection.  (Also  ex¬ 
tended  risks.) 


longer  be  issued  for  investments  there:  Aus¬ 
tria,  Belgium,  Finland,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

Cuba  signed  the  agreement  in  1957  for  con¬ 
vertibility  and  expropriation  but  due  to 
conditions  existing  in  that  country  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  inoperative  there. 
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List  of  less  developed  areas  which  are  de¬ 
pendencies  of  metropoles  participating  in 
the  AID  investment  guaranty  program: 

Denmark  (convertibility/expropriation)  : 
Greenland. 

France  (convertibility/expropriation)  : 
French  Somaliland,  Reunion,  Comoro  French 
Settlements  in  India,  New  Caledonia,  Tua- 
motu  Archipelago,  including  Society  Islands, 
Austral  Islands,  Marquesas  Archipelago,  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  Martinique,  Guade¬ 
loupe,  and  French  Guiana  and  Inini. 

Netherlands  (convertibility/expropria¬ 
tion)  :  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  Nether¬ 
lands  Antilles. 

Norway  (convertibility/expropriation) : 
Spitsbergen. 

Portugal  (convertibility/expropriation)  : 
Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa),  Mozam¬ 
bique  (Portuguese  East  Africa),  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  Portuguese  Guinea,  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe,  Timor,  and  Macao. 

Spain  (convertibility/expropriation) :  Ifni, 
Spanish  Sahara,  Fernando  Poo,  Rio  Muni. 

United  Kingdom  (convertibility  only)  : 
Channel  Islands;  Isle  of  Man;  Gibraltar; 
Malta;  Gambia;  Kenya,  Zanzibar,  and  Pemba 
(not  after  December  1963.  Due  for  inde¬ 
pendence)  ;  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland;  St.  Helena  and  dependencies; 
Mauritius  and  dependencies;  Seychelles; 
Aden  and  protectorate;  Hong  Kong;  Brunei; 
Fiji  Islands;  Falkland  Islands  and  depen¬ 
dencies;  Western  Pacific  High  Commission 
Territory  (excluding  Tonga  and  New  Hebri¬ 
des);  Bahamas;  Bermuda;  Antigua  (includ¬ 
ing  Barbuda  and  Redonda) ;  Barbados; 
Dominica;  Grenada  (including  Southern 
Grenadine  Islands) ;  Montserrat;  St.  Chris- 
topher-Nevis-Anguilla  (including  Sombrero) ; 
St.  Lucia;  St.  Vincent  (including  Northern 
Grenadine  Islands) ;  British  Virgin  Islands; 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands;  Cayman  Islands; 
British  Guiana;  and  British  Honduras. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  United  States  has 
no  agreements  with  approximately  26 
countries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  that  list  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Countries  Where  Investment  Guarantees 
Are  Not  Available 

Latin  America:  Brazil,  Mexico. 

South  Asia  and  Near  East:  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  Iraq,  and  Ceylon. 

Africa:  Libya,  Algeria,  Cameron,  Central 
African  Republic,  Chad,  Dahomey,  Mali, 
Mauretania,  Upper  Volta,  Somali,  Tangan¬ 
yika,  Uganda,  Rwanda,  and  Burundi. 

Far  East:  Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Indonesia. 

Source:  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  list  includes  Brazil, 
Mexico  in  Latin  America,  most  of  the 
Near  East  countries,  a  rather  impressive 
list  of  about  14  African  countries,  and 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Indonesia 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  and  I  had  submitted  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  proposals 
which  would  have  prevented  aid  from 
going  into  a  country  which  would  not 


conclude  an  investment  guarantee  agree¬ 
ment  with  us  on  the  very  logical  theory, 
I  believe,  that  if  they  prevented  us  from 
getting  our  private  enterprise  in,  the 
United  States  would  be  called  upon  for 
the  maximum  aid  without  regard  to  the 
diminution  which  could  result  if  there 
were  private  enterprise  investment. 
Therefore  aid  should  be  denied  to  that 
country  under  such  circumstances. 

The  committee  took  a  rather  dim  view 
of  that  kind  of  condition  precedent  and 
stated — 

The  committee  gave  serious  consideration 
to  several  proposals  which  were  before  it  to 
make  assistance  contingent  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  investment  guarantee  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  country  receiving  assistance. 
The  committee  rejected  these  proposals  be¬ 
cause  it  felt  that  they  would  probably  not 
accomplish  their  purpose  of  increasing  the 
number  of  investment  guarantee  agreements, 
and  because  it  was  favorably  impressed  with 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  nego¬ 
tiating  new  agreements. 

So  in  view  of  the  rejection  of  those 
amendments,  the  amendments  now  pro¬ 
posed  are  really  a  “sense”  resolution,  of 
which  there  are  a  number  in  the  bill, 
and  they  have  a  very  material  effect  on 
the  policy  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  AID.  The  amendments  are  based 
upon  the  position  paper  on  the  subject 
submitted  to  me  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  commenting  upon  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  Department  of  State,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  said — 

We  could  welcome  a  statement  of  policy 
which  would  say  that,  as  we  insist  on  self- 
help  by  countries  which  will  get  aid,  and  as 
we  insist  on  a  good  climate  for  private  in¬ 
vestment,  the  institution  of  investment- 
guarantee  programs  with  all  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  regarded  as  a  significant 
measure  of  self-help  by  such  countries,  im¬ 
proving  the  climate  for  private  investment, 
both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Therefore,  the  amendments  before  the 
Senate  were  drafted  in  almost  the  exact 
words  chosen  and  referred  to  by  the 
State  Department  in  connection  with 
the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  of  comment  of  the 
State  Department  dated  May  4,  1963, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  4  to  David  Bell  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  which  asked  the  views  of  AID  and  the 
Department  on  a  contemplated  amendment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  showing  strong 
congressional  intent  in  support  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  intergovernmental  agreements  in¬ 
stituting  the  investment  guaranty  program. 
Your  letters  suggested  that  the  amendment 
might  further  urge  the  conclusion  of  other 
agreements  and  treaties  necessary  to  the  ef¬ 
fective  carrying  out  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  and  AID 
have  been  seeking  to  broaden  the  number  of 
countries  in  which  full  guaranty  programs 
will  be  available.  The  portion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  foreign  aid  message  which  your  letter 
mentioned  is  a  part  of  that  effort. 
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Two  years  ago.  Congress  recognized  that 
rigid  statutory  requirements  regarding  guar¬ 
anty  agreements  impeded  progress  in  broad¬ 
ening  the  program  in  Latin  America.  It, 
therefore,  amended  the  law  to  permit  us  to 
modify  the  substance  of  the  agreements  and 
further  to  institute  guaranty  programs  with¬ 
out  a  formal  agreement  embodying  “suitable 
arrangements”  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  those  cases  where  we  could 
reasonably  find  either  that  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  would  soon  be  reached  or  that  these 
interests  were  suitably  protected  by  local 
laws  and  international  law.  Those  amend¬ 
ments  have  proved  useful.  They  have  en¬ 
abled  us  to  revise  the  agreements  so  as  to 
overcome  many  of  the  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  objections  that  have  been  an  im¬ 
pediment  in  the  past.  As  a  consequence,  we 
have  been  able  to  arrange  investment  guar¬ 
antees  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

The  problems  we  face  in  concluding  guar¬ 
anty  arrangements  are,  as  you  well  know, 
largely  political  and  emotional.  The  pres¬ 
ent  legislation  is,  I  think,  adequately  de¬ 
signed  to  help  us  develop  a  climate  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  which  private  investors  will  be 
encouraged  to  play  their  essential  role.  This 
confidence  could,  however,  be  impaired  if 
the  legislation  were  amended  in  too  rigid  a 
manner.  It  would  not  serve  our  national 
purposes  if  the  U.S.  Government  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  efforts  to  assist  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  free  economic  institutions  in 
an  underdeveloped  country  in  every  case 
where  a  relatively  small  number  of  Com¬ 
munists  or  extreme  nationalists,  forming  an 
effective  minority  within  a  foreign  legisla¬ 
ture,  are  able  to  block  conclusion  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  agreement. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  recommend  legis¬ 
lation  in  a  rigid  form.  But  we  would  wel¬ 
come  an  expression  by  Congress  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  full  guaranty  programs  would 
be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  self-help  im¬ 
proving  the  climate  for  private  investment, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  thus  im¬ 
portant  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  of 
Progress. 

We  should  be  happy  to  discuss  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  you  at  greater  length.  If  you 
would  like  to  go  into  it  on  a  country-by¬ 
country  basis,  I  know  that  Seymour  Peyser, 
who  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  ob¬ 
taining  these  agreements,  would  be  very 
glad  to  talk  with  you. 

With  best  regards. 

Sincerely, 

George  W.  Ball, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  Senator’s 
reason  for  asking  that  his  proposed  lan¬ 
guage  of  policy  be  included  in  the  bill? 
What  purpose  would  it  serve,  and  how 
could  it  be  used  subsequently? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses.  One  purpose  would  be  to  give 
AID  a  specific  direction  as  to  what  we 
regard  as  important  in  the  way  of  self- 
help;  that  is,  a  private  investment  cli¬ 
mate  and  a  capability  for  accommodat¬ 
ing  guarantees  in  the  countries  which 
we  aid. 

The  second  purpose — and  this  is  per¬ 
haps  its  most  important  purpose — is  that 
AID  and  our  State  Department  nego¬ 
tiating  people  can  then  point  out,  in 
connection  with  seeking  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  other  countries  which 
have  not  yet  entered  into  them — and  I 
have  submitted  the  list — the  insistence 
by  the  Congress  that  that  be  done,  and 
that  it  is  not  really  being  done  in  a 


mandatory  way  but  only  as  a  matter  of 
international  courtesy. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  feels  that  it  should  be  done.  In  its 
declaration  Congress  states  that  it  feels 
it  should  be  done.  Therefore,  the  in¬ 
tent  would  be  expressed  in  polite  lan¬ 
guage,  with  no  desire  to  offend  any  of 
our  friends  in  the  world,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  very  deep  within  us — so  deep  that 
we  are  writing  the  language  into  the  bill, 
which  we  do  not  generally  do  in  the  case 
of  questions  of  policy.  Therefore  it  is 
felt — and  I  agree — that  the  provision 
will  be  an  important  assistance  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  consummation  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  countries  with  whom  we 
have  not  yet  agreed. 

Another  point  is  important,  too. 
Many  people  will  say  that  we  are  giving 
aid  to  developing  countries.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  give  them  aid.  Why  should  we  be 
embarrassed  and  backward  about  seek¬ 
ing  that  condition? 

It  is  a  question  of  degree.  Suppose  in 
the  national  interest  of  our  country  we 
feel  that  we  should  aid,  let  us  say,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  or  any  other  country  which  is 
on  the  list,  and  suppose  that  country 
should  insist  upon  a  Communist-type  of 
government.  We  would  not  give  them 
any  aid.  Qualitatively,  we  would  have 
no  part  of  it. 

On  the.  other  hand,  if  that  country 
should  drag  its  feet  about  making  an 
agreement  relating  to  investment  guar¬ 
antees,  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to 
say  that  that  alone  should  represent  the 
basis  on  which  we  would  break  off  rela¬ 
tionships  in  respect  to  aid — except  when 
the  Congress  expresses  itself  in  a  forceful 
way,  which  I  propose  that  we  do.  Then 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  accommodate 
the  international  amenities  and  at  the 
same  time  make  clear  that  we  insist  upon 
that  provision  and  that  we  consider  it 
very  essential  as  a  qualification  for  aid. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  it  would  be  justifiable  to  in¬ 
terpret  that  program  as  being  one  con¬ 
templating  an  encouragement  to  nations 
to  help  themselves? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  that  is  how  we 
would  look  at  it,  those  nations  that  would 
be  helped  by  the  program  ought  to  co¬ 
operate  in  carrying  into  effect  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correctly.  That  is  precisely  the  intention 
and  precisely  how  I  hope  the  program 
will  work. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amended  version  of  the  proposal  is 
acceptable  to  me.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  quite  correct.  We  desire  and  urge  the 
Department  to  negotiate  as'  many  of 
those  agreements  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  They  have  done  a  very  good  job  in 
persuading  countries  to  enter  into  such 
agreements.  With  reference  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  would  not  be  effective  in 
reaching  a  desired  result,  I  point  out 
that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  approach. 
We  could  be  so  offensive  in  our  demands, 
as  is  stated  in  other  areas,  that  our  ef¬ 
forts  would  become  counterproductive.  I 
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.believe  that  the  proposal  is  a  far  better 
approach,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senate  would  not  object 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  proposed  language 
as  a  policy  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator.  As  I  explained  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
were  it  not  for  the  problems  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
amendments  would  normally  be  accepted 
by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  de¬ 
velop,  if  I  may,  one  or  two  other  points 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

There  are  two  other  guarantee  pro¬ 
grams  aside  from  the  specific  risk  guar¬ 
antees  which  I  have  described.  One  is 
the  extended  risk  guarantee  program; 
the  other  is  a  special  housing  guarantee 
program  for  Latin  America  which  are 
a  part  of  the  law,  but  which  seem  to  us 
to  be  lacking  very  materially,  and  to  have 
taken  a  very  long  time  to  get  off  the 
ground. 

The  extended  risk  guarantee  is  a  spe¬ 
cialized  guarantee  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  the  President  to  insure  (a)  75  per¬ 
cent  of  any  private  investment  in  a  coun¬ 
try  which  is  being  aided,  when  the  Pres¬ 
ident  feels  that  this  will  be  desirable 
in  our  national  interest  and  (b)  100  per¬ 
cent  of  any  loan  investment  for  hous¬ 
ing  projects.  In  pursuance  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  there  is  an  authorization  of  $180 
million.  Outstanding  are  $8.2  million  in 
guarantees.  Applications  in  process  to¬ 
tal  $9.5  million. 

It  is  clear  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  apply  the  extended  risk  guarantees  to 
housing  as  well.  This  is  a  desirable  way 
to  manifest  our  aid  to  a  particular  coun¬ 
try. 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  has 
been  the  rather  small  staff  available  to 
work  on  the  guarantee  contracts.  Hence 
in  respect  of  the  extended  risk  guaran¬ 
tees  and  the  Latin  American  housing 
guarantees  a  very  small  amount  has  been 
used.  For  the  latter  program  $60  mil- 
tion  was  authorized,  $1.3  million  is  ac¬ 
tually  outstanding,  and  $20  million  is 
pending.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  as¬ 
signing  the  necessary  personnel  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  specific  risk 
guarantee  program  there  is  still  an  18- 
month  backlog.  This  particular  phase 
of  the  program  now  totaling  $900  million 
is  administered  by  16  people.  A  U.S.  in¬ 
vestor,  wishing  to  invest  in  a  develop¬ 
ing  country  and  get  a  guarantee,  would 
have  to  wait  some  18  months  before 
he  could  normally  expect  action  on 
his  request.  It  has  been  only  recently 
that  nine  additional  individuals  have 
been  authorized  to  work  directly  in  this 
program,  supported  by  three  attorneys. 

The  2-year-old  extended  risk  guar- 
tee  program  is  still  in  the  process  of 
formulating  policy.  I  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  policy  directive  is  to  be  is¬ 
sued  in  3  to  6  weeks.  The  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  housing  program,  which  is  also  2 
years  old,  until  recently  was  manned  by 
these  individuals.  Now  they  have  nine 
full-time  individuals. 

I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  express 
his  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  staff  in  AID,  so 
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that  the  investment-guaranty  program- 
may  be  effectively  implemented  all  the 
way  down  the  line.  I  am  sorry  to  report 
to  the  Senate,  in  respect  of  the  major 
guarantees — the  specific  risk  guarantees 
for  which  we  are  asked  to  authorize  $2.5 
billion  in  the  bill — there  is  an  18 -month 
backlog.  This  information  is  from  the 
Agency  itself.  Many  proposals,  subjected 
to  that  kind  of  timelag  for  approval, 
may  well  be  withdrawn  or  become  aca¬ 
demic.  Business  is  not  normally  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  wait  all  that  time  for  a  particular 
guarantee  to  come  through,  to  facilitate 
an  investment. 

So  I  ask  the  chairman  to  comment 
upon  that  situation,  which  is  trouble¬ 
some  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  use 
the  program,  when  it  is  certainly  very 
much  in  the  American  interest  that  it 
be  used. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  leadership  that  very  little, 
if  any,  of  this  money  has  been  used.  I 
did  not  understand  it  was  entirely  a 
question  of  manpower  available  to  proc¬ 
ess  it.  The  administration  has  very 
substantial  manpower  available  for  the 
processing  of  these  applications.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for  a 
special  direction  in  this  legislation  to 
authorize  the  use  of  administrative  funds 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Personally  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
Senator’s  suggestion,  if  that  were  the 
real  bottleneck;  but  I  was  definitely  given 
the  impression  that  nothing  was  done 
about  the  extended  risk  guarantees  be¬ 
cause  the  administration  had  not  used 
existing  authority.  We  increased  the 
housing  authority  to  the  figure  requested. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  limita¬ 
tion  of  funds,  but  it  is  merely  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  problem  of  placing  the  personnel 
in  this  area  to  do  the  work.  I  understand 
that  some  experts  have  been  borrowed 
from  our  own  Housing  Administration  to 
help  them  in  this  field,  which  is  fairly 
well  specialized. 

We  took  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  beginning  to  move  better  than 
they  were.  It  was  very  slow,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  program  there 
were  many  complaints,  and  we  had  con¬ 
siderable  testimony  on  the  subject.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  took  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  this  subject.  There  was  testimony 
about  the  delays  in  getting  these  pro¬ 
grams  under  way. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  the  committee  com¬ 
plained  about  it.  We  urged  the  AID  au¬ 
thorities  to  move  more  rapidly  in  this 
program.  They  promised  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  believe  a  limitation  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  bothering  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  so, 
either.  I  appreciate  the  administrative 
difficulties,  and  that  there  was  a  short¬ 
age  of  personnel  on  the  housing  program 
guarantees.  What  disturbs  me  most  is 
the  18 -month  lag  in  the  major  guarantee 
program;  that  is,  the  specific  risk  guar¬ 
antee  program.  As  a  person  who  repre¬ 
sented  business  interests  when  I  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  practice  of  law,  it  seems  to  me 


that  if  there  were  any  delays  they  would 
kill  most  proposals  for  which  guarantees 
were  being  sought.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  encouraging  rather  than  discour¬ 
aging  the  guarantee  mechanism,  and 
therefore  private  investment,  it  seemed 
to  me  it  was  well  worth  putting  some 
pressure  on  and  moving  it  more  actively 
than  it  seems  to  be  moving. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct  in  what  he  has  just  said. 
I  hope  that  will  be  the  effect.  I  join  him 
in  urging  that  that  be  done. 

I  can  only  say  in  their  defense — to 
some  extent  it  is  a  defense — that  they 
have  been  severely  criticized  from  all 
angles,  and  they  have  become,  perhaps, 
overly  cautious  in  the  initiation  of  the 
program.  They  have  not  had  much  ex¬ 
perience.  This  guarantee  program  is  a 
relatively  new  one,  and  was  extended  to 
some  areas  about  which  the  committee 
was  dubious,  because  it  could  be  abused. 
I  believe  it  required  a  long  time  to  get 
underway.  I  am  hopeful  that,  with  a 
little  more  experience,  it  will  move  much 
more  rapidly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator. 

I  have  had  another  amendment 
printed,  relating  to  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
search  by  AID  into  the  means  of  en¬ 
abling  the  investment  public  in  the 
United  States  to  participate  more  fully 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries. 

I  believe  an  amendment  is  not  really 
the  best  way  to  get  at  that  kind  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  question  of  policy,  so  I  have 
no  intention  of  pressing  that  amend¬ 
ment.  However,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  what  he  considers  to  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  order  of  priority. 

What  I  have  in  mind  specifically  is  a 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  me  in 
the  87th  Congress,  together  with  other 
Senators,  called  the  “peace  by  invest¬ 
ment”  bill.  Whatever  may  be  its  defects 
or  its  merits,  it  calls  for  a  corporation  to 
be  organized,  facilitated  by  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  be  privately  financed,  with 
the  idea  of  giving  the  American  citizen — 
the  rank-and-file  investor — an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  stake  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  At  present,  we  are  encouraging 
only  private  investment  on  the  major 
scale  of  a  business  corporation.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  is  as  disheartened  as  I 
am — and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  do 
something  about  it — that  only  5  percent 
of  American  business  concerns  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  oversea  export  and  import  or 
in  oversea  private  investment. 

It  seems  to  us  highly  inconceivable 
that  we  are  not  able  to  do  better  in  our 
great  Nation,  in  view  of  the  enterprise 
and  opportunity  which  exist  abroad.  We 
should  at  least  consider  whether — 
through  some  investment  company 
mechanism  on  a  very  big  scale,  with 
some  Government  help,  a  private  in¬ 
vestor  can  be  brought  into  the  picture 
and  an  effort  can  be  made  to  take  a  big 
part  of  the  load  from  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  by  a  major  private  enterprise 
effort  financed  by  small  investments. 

So  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  good  enough  to  give  me  his 


opinion,  which  might  help  in  directing 
the  attention  of  AID  to  the  possibility 
that  it  needs  some  staff  checking. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Anticipating  the 
Senator’s  question — we  have  talked 
about  it  before — I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  the  executive  branch,  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  executive 
branch  that  a  well  worked  out  proposal 
for  such  research  would  not  be  ineligible 
for  consideration.  The  executive  branch 
informs  me  that  it  would  give  every  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  proposal.  The  AID 
agency  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  agree  upon  a  proposal  looking 
into  the  further  involvement  of  the 
United  States  investor  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  which  might  also  be  eligible  for 
financing  from  nonresearch  funds,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  nature  of  the  proposal. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  private  enterprise  being  in¬ 
volved  in  this  effort.  I  need  not  tell  him 
that  one  of  the  problems  has  been  the 
relative  political  instability  of  a  number 
of  countries  in  which  certain  funds  have 
either  been  invested  or  tentatively  in¬ 
vested,  or  in  certain  Latin  American 
countries,  where  we  have  run  into  the 
question  of  equitable  arrangements. 
This  has  put  a  damper  on  investments. 
The  Senator  knows  the  story  in  that  con¬ 
nection.  But  the  AID  people  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  are  sympathetic  with 
this  kind  of  program.  They  told  me  they 
would  welcome  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  submit  a  specific  and  detailed  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  State  Department  within  the 
next  few  days. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
very  well  aware  of  the  concern  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  with  respect  to  oversea  pri¬ 
vate  investment  when  we  face  a  situa¬ 
tion  such  as  took  place  in  Cuba  and  when 
we  face  other  instances  of  unjust  appro¬ 
priation  without  compensation.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  grave  concern  about  a  num¬ 
ber  of  oil  contracts,  for  example,  in 
Argentina.  Whatever  may  be  the  justice, 
pro  or  con,  involved  there,  so  far  as  we 
know,  those  contracts  were  honestly 
negotiated  and  developed  important  re¬ 
sources  in  Argentina.  The  only  demerit 
which  can  be  placed  upon  their  doorstep 
is  that  they  were  very  successful.  The 
American  interests  discovered  great 
quantities  of  oil  in  Argentina.  Happen¬ 
ings  of  this  kind  are  discouraging  to 
American  investors.  This  situation,  as 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  should 
be  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  involved  a 
twofold  purpose.  One  of  the  purposes  is 
that  of  aiding  normal  opportunities. 
There  have  been  great,  legitimate  enter¬ 
prises,  and  profits  have  been  built  upon 
foreign  businesses.  A  number  of  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States  today,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  deriving  more  of  their  net  in¬ 
come  from  business  overseas  than  they 
are  from  business  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  very  worthy,  and  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  this  country  as  a  world  leader 
should  do. 

So  far  as  risks  are  concerned,  actuarial 
risks  can  be  ascertained  by  American 
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business.  When  money  is  lost  in  certain 
countries,  gains  that  outweigh  such 
losses  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
So  it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  losses 
sustained  in  Cuba  or  elsewhere  are  out¬ 
weighed  by  profits  or  desirable  activities 
engaged  in  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  balance  is  in 
favor  of  private  investment  and  export- 
import  business.  It  remains  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  business  enterprise  and 
profit. 

But  it  is  our  failing;  and  what  Ameri¬ 
can  business  complains  about  most  is 
that  our  Government,  unlike  the  British 
Government,  which  is  given  always  as  a 
striking  example,  does  not  “go  to  bat” 
for  its  investors  or  its  business  people 
even  when  they  are  right.  The  theory 
in  the  State  Department  is  that  Ameri¬ 
can  business  is  wrong,  that  it  has  some¬ 
thing  it  should  not  have,  that  it  has  done 
something  unseemly,  something  which 
is  not  lawful.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
discourages  business,  it  is  that  attitude 
on  the  part  of  our  Government. 

We  lawyers  have  a  saying  that  it  is 
not  what  the  facts  are,  it  is  what  the 
judge  thinks  they  are,  that  counts. 

The  fact  that  the  State  Department 
may  protest  from  today  until  doomsday 
does  not  have  much  help  for  American 
business.  It  must  have  a  stronger  coun¬ 
sel  or  advocate  when  a  country  expro¬ 
priates  business  property  or  imposes 
other  restrictions. 

The  Government  has  the  right  to  as¬ 
sume  that  people  of  character,  businesses 
with  millions  of  investors  in  the  United 
States  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
employees  are  still  entitled  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  assumption  that  they  are  doing 
business  in  an  honest  way,  until  it  is 
proved  to  be  improper  or  dishonest  or 
wrong. 

We  are  touching  this  afternoon  upon 
what  may  be  the  most  important  point 
in  the  bill.  I  hope  the  State  Department 
will  give  this  advice  to  all  its  echelons, 
even  extending  it  to  those  who  are  just 
out  of  college  and  who  have  never  had 
to  make  a  payroll.  They  should  take 
pride  in  American  enterprise,  which  has 
been  a  great,  dynamic  force  in  the  United 
States.  They  should  feel  that  they  can 
give  to  private  enterprise,  as  we  do  to 
all  others  in  the  United  States  who  are 
trying  to  do  a  job  and  who  are  patriotic — 
and  it  is  patriotic  and  highly  desirable 
to  make  useful  investments  all  over  the 
world — the  assumption  that  it  is  living 
up  to  its  responsibilities.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  should  assume,  as  it  does  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  others,  that  they  are  doing 
business  on  a  proper  basis,  that  they  have 
not  made  an  improper  contract  or  have 
not  overreached  in  making  a  contract, 
and  that,  on  the  record,  they  are  right 
until  proved  wrong.  If  they  are  wrong, 
the  situation  may  be  corrected,  but  if 
they  are  right,  stand  up  and  give  them 
support,  which  may  do  more  for  morale 
than  authority  in  a  law  or  some  restric¬ 
tions  which  may  be  placed  on  the  giving 
of  aid,  or  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
or  some  other  restriction. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  this  lesson, 
in  this  remarkable  area  in  which  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  may  sink  in  to  our  authorities. 


We  are  proud,  we  Americans,  that  every 
citizen  has  the  right  to  be  considered 
honest  until  proven  guilty.  And  the 
overwhelming  number  of  businessmen 
are  honest.  There  are  17  million  stock¬ 
holders  in  this  country,  and  there  are  87 
million  insurance  holders  and  bank  de¬ 
positors.  They  are  investors.  There 
are  over  75  million  individuals  in  our 
labor  force.  That  is  American  business 
today. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  will  pay  serious  attention  to 
the  concept  which  has  been  uttered  here 
today  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
and  in  deference  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I 
hope  there  will  be  enough  Senators  pres¬ 
ent  to  grant  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment.  The  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  willing  to  take  the  amendment, 
but  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  asked 
for  a  rollcall.  So  I  ask  for  the  yeas, 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOI 

message  from  the  House  Af  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett/one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  iaad  agreed  to  the/report  of  the 
committee  of  conference/n  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votesXof  the  twc/  Houses  on  the 
amendmenNpf  the  senate  to  the  bill — 
H.R.  6500 — no  authorize  certain  con¬ 
struction  at  nV^iJary  installations,  and 
for  other  purposj 


ENROLLED  B^LL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker/iad  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enroll e^r  bill — S.  1523 — toSniake  certain 
changes  in  the  functions  of  the  Beach 
Ero^on  Board  and  the  Board  of  Engi¬ 
nes  for  Rivers  and  HarborsVand  for 
ler  purposes,  and  it  was  signe\by  the 
’resident  pro  tempore. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN  MIL? 

TARY  INSTALLATIONS — CONFER^ 

ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  call  up  a  privileged  matter. 

I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill — H.R.  6500 — to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili¬ 
tary  installations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  October  30,  1963,  pp. 
19579-19585,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  Lmave 
a  very  brief  statement  to  make  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  report,  which  wa/ unani¬ 
mous,  and  was  signed  by  all/the  con¬ 
ferees  representing  both  Houses. 

There  were  59  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate  and  the /louse  versions 
of  the  bill.  The  House  omiferees  accept¬ 
ed  the  Senate’s  position  on  51  of  these. 
The  remaining  eight/ four  of  which  re¬ 
lated  merely  to  language  adjustments, 
were  resolved  after  some  discussion. 

The  new  total/f  the  authority  agreed 
to  in  conference  is  $1,642,253,380,  which 
is  $43,608,00/ below  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  $5,425,380  above  the 
amount  a/proved  in  the  House-passed 
bill,  y 

I  m»  say  that  a  large  part  of  that  in- 
creas/is  accounted  for  by  estimates  that 
wer/ submitted  to  the  Senate  after  the 
bfi/had  passed  the  House. 

/The  reduction  in  the  amount  granted 
t>y  the  Senate  bill  consisted  primarily  of 
two  elements.  The  first  relates  to  title 
V,  the  housing  portion  of  the  bill.  I 
have  previously  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  proposed  program  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  provide  about 
62,000  new  units  of  military  family  hous¬ 
ing  over  the  next  5  years.  The  Senate 
approved  12,220  units  as  the  fiscal  year 
1964  increment  of  this  program.  This 
was  in  contrast  to  10,000  units  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
would  have  stretched  the  program  out 
over  a  6-year  period,  rather  than  the  5- 
year  period  envisioned  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

However,  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  in  past  years  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  has  frequently  been  unable  to  exe¬ 
cute  entirely  the  programs  approved  due 
to  changes  and  delays,  the  House  posi¬ 
tion  prevailed  and  10,140  units  of  hous¬ 
ing  were  approved.  Dollarwise,  this 
amounted  to  a  reduction  of  $35,131,000 
in  the  amount  of  the  authority  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

The  other  reduction  of  substance  was 
made  in  the  classified  section  of  the 
Navy  portion  of  the  bill  and  amounted 
to  $8,437,000.  For  2  years  now,  the 
Congress  has  disapproved  the  proposed 
realinement  of  certain  military  installa¬ 
tions  in  Puerto  Rico,  resulting  in  the  de- 
ial  of  authority  for  various  construc¬ 
tion  projects  relating  thereto.  It  has 
bee\  difficult  to  determine  just  what 
projects  submitted  for  approval  are 
operational  requirements  and  which  are 
those  relating  to  the  realinement  plan. 
It  was  concluded  that  projects  in  the 
amount  referred  to  could  be  safely  de¬ 
ferred  until\he  fiscal  year  1965  pro¬ 
gram. 

Finally,  I  woilld  like  to  advert  briefly 
to  one  adjustment made  in  title  VH  of 
the  bill  which  relates  to  the  reserve  com¬ 
ponents.  The  bill  \s  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  contained  a 
provision  which  wouldNiave  permitted 
the  renovation  and  repair^pf  two  State- 
owned  facilities  in  the  Statef  New  York 
which  are  under  lease  to  trie  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  NavaXReserve. 
This  provision  was  deleted  by  tl^e  Sen¬ 
ate,  primarily  because  complete  Retails 
and  figures  were  not  available  aKthe 
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time,  the  bill  was  under  consideration. 
This\jrovision  was  restored  in  confer¬ 
ence  a\it  was  believed  to  be  in  the  best 
interestSNpf  the  Government  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  results 
achieved  are  sound  and  that  the  con¬ 
struction  neteds  of  the  military  have 
been  adequately  provided  for  in  fiscal 
year  1964. 

I  therefore  move  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDIN(\  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

The  report  was  agreed\to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  2\OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  CODE,  RELATING 

TO  VENUE  GENERALLY— REQUEST 

TO  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FOR  RETURN  OF  PAPERS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President, 

19566  of  the  Record  of  yesterday  show; 
that  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  2985,  to 
amend  section  1391  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  venue 
generally  in  the  U.S.  district  courts.  It 
would  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  in  tort  cases.  I  can  conceive  of 
two  or  three  instances  where  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  might  have  a  rather  un¬ 
fortunate  result.  I  assume  it  was  drafted 
with  a  view  to  simplifying  trial  procedure 
in  tort  cases,  such  as  in  the  case  of  a 
motorist  from  Maine  and  one  from  Utah, 
for  example,  who  might  collide  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
settle  the  jurisdiction  where  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were  readily  available. 

However,  it  might  have  more  far- 
reaching  implications  than  that.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  be  reconsidered  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  calendar  so  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  the  bill  to 
which  I  referred,  H.R.  2985,  has  been 
messaged  to  the  House.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  House  be  re¬ 
quested  to  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
and  that  it  be  reconsidered 

On  request  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  /> y 
unanimous  consent,  it  was — 

Ordered,  That  the  House  of  RepreserUfetives 
he  requested  to  return  to  the  Senate  the 
bill- — H.R.  2985 — to  amend  sections  1391  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Codeyrelating  to 
venue  generally,  which  passed/the  Senate 
October  30,  1963. 


SERVICE  OF  HAROLI j  W.  PERKINS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr /  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  of  the  Senate’s  time, 
because  I  want  to  have  the  Record 
show — as  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senate,  specially  Senators  on  the 
Republican  ride  of  the  aisle — that  a 
young  man,, Harold  W.  Perkins,  who  is 
the  chief  Assistant  in  the  Republican 
cloakroom;  and  who  came  to  the  Senate 
as  chief/ messenger  in  the  Republican 
cloaknjfom  5  years  ago,  on  July  8,  1958, 
is  terminating  his  service  here  today. 

■  is  a  young  man  in  whom  we,  of  New 
fmpshire,  take  great  pride.  He  is  the 
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son  of  parents  who  are  distinguished 
citizens  of  our  State.  He  came  here  as 
some  of  us  in  the  Senate  came  here, 
notably  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  and  myself,  as  at¬ 
taches  of  the  Senate,  and  attended  law 
school  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Perkins  graduated  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  College,  came  here  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Republican  cloakroom,  and  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Law  School  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  University  in  Washington.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  in 
August. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  terminating  his  service 
here  and  returning  to  New  Hampshire  to 
practice  law  in  the  office  of,  and  in  asso-  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  deter- 


Fish  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world’s 
finest  sources  of  protein. 

The  amendment  is  drafted  to  permit 
surplus  fish  products  to  be  sold  under 
either  title  1 — sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency — or  under  title  4 — dollar  sales  with 
long-term  loans.  The  amendment  does 
not  authorize  surplus  fish  products  to 
be  donated  or  given  away  under  title  2 — 
for  famine  or  disaster  relief — or  under 
■.title  3 — for  donations  to  needy  persons. 
iOnly  sales  of  surplus  fish  products,  not 
gifts,  are  permitted  under  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

However,  before  any  fish  product  is 
permitted  to  be  sold  under  the  program 


ciation  with,  his  father,  Francis  Per¬ 
kins,  in  Concord,  N.H. 

Although  the  position  is  not  a  matter 
of  individual  patronage,  Mr.  Perkins  was 
recommended  and  brought  here  by  my 
late,  beloved  senior  colleague,  Senator 
Styles  Bridges. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
on  the  Republican  side,  with 
m  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  in  contact 
horn  he  has  served,  know  him  as  a 
courteous,  quiet,  efficient,  and  consider¬ 
ate  yomag  man  of  great  ability. 

Our  good  wishes  go  with  him  as  he 
returns  to^our  State  to  take  up  the 
practice  of 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Alaska. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league  for  yielding  to  me,  especially  be¬ 
cause  I  know  the  subject  which  I  intend 
to  discuss  is  of  great  interest  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  section  403(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  amends  Public 
Law  480 — the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 — to 
permit  surplus  fish  products  to  be  sold 
under  title  1  and  title  4  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  has  been 
clearly  indicated  when  underdeveloped 
countries  in  need  of  high  quality  food 
protein  have  attempted  to  purchase  fish 
products  under  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  specific  example,  India  last 
fall  attempted  to  purchase  canned  fish 
in  an  effort  to  meet  what  is  regarded  as 
the  most  serious  nutrition  problem  in 
India,  namely,  a  protein  deficiency.  At  I 
the  present  time  fish  products  may  not 
be  utilized  under  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

I  believe  the  food-for-peace  program 
must  be  capable  of  meeting  the  full 
range  of  nutritional  needs.  At  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  Confer¬ 
ence,  held  in  Washington  on  “Fish  and 
Nutrition”  in  1961,  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  stated: 

The  dietary  nutrient  most  lacking  in  defi¬ 
cient  diets  all  over  the  world  is  a  good 
quality  protein. 


mine  that  the  fish  product  is  in  surplus. 
The  term  “surplus”  is  defined  in  the 
amendment  in  the  same  manner  as  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  products  are  defined, 
namely,  that  supply  in  excess  of  first, 
domestic  requirements;  second,  adequate 
carryover;  and,  third,  anticipated  exports 
for  dollars. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
stated  that  there  are  some  30  major 
species  of  fish  caught  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  show  a  wide 
variation  in  production  from  year  to 
year.  Each  year  several  species  of  fish 
are  found  in  surplus.  It  is  true  that 
compared  to  agricultural  surpluses  these 
are  not  large.  It  is  also  true  that  these 
surpluses  have  not  been  generated  by  any 
system  of  support  prices. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  pro¬ 
vided  information  that  indicates  there 
has  been  a  surplus  in  the  production 
of  several  species  of  fish  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  1962  and  1963,  canned  sardine 
production  in  Maine  has  been  recorded 
at  2.1  and  1.5  million  cases  respectively. 
Annual  carryover  was  1.6  million  cases 
in  1962  and  1.4  million  cases  this  year. 
Most  of  this  heavy  carryover  could  be 
considered  as  surplus  under  the  amend¬ 
ment.  At  the  current  market  value  this 
surplus  could  be  made  available  for  sale 
under  title  1  or  4  for  approximately  $10 
million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  if  my  col¬ 
league  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
pliment  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  the  speech  he  is  making  on 
a  section  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  is  of  importance  to  my  State.  He 
is  clearly  establishing  numerous  reasons 
why  fisheries  products  should  be  included 
under  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Fish  products  are  nutritious.  They 
are  an  inexpensive  source  of  protein. 
They  would  serve  a  real  need  in  many 
countries  throughout  the  world  which 
require  a  cheap  source  of  nourishment. 
In  addition,  they  can  be  easily  trans¬ 
ported,  distributed,  and  stored  for  indefi¬ 
nite  periods  prior  to  using. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  cover  only  export  sales  of 
surplus  fisheries  products.  There  would 
be  no  giveaways  to  foreign  countries. 
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Surplus  situations  frequently  occur  in 
the  fishing  industry  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  yearly  catch.  We  in 
Maine  are  acutely  aware  of  this  problem. 
Our  sardine  industry  has  been  plagued 
by  surpluses  over  the  past  2  years;  1.6 
million  cases  were  carried  over  from  the 
1962  season;  1.4  million  cases  in  1963. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
has  already  referred  to  this.  This  carry¬ 
over  could  be  considered  surplus  and  de¬ 
clared  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
food-for-peace  program  under  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

This  continuing  surplus  in  the  Maine 
sardine  industry  has  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  entire  area.  At  least  four 
Maine  sardine  plants  have  been  closed 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  surplus  through  sales  to 
foreign  countries  would  solve  at  least 
one  part  of  the  industry^  problem. 

It  seems  only  just  that  the  American 
fishing  industry,  which  has  been  so  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  foreign  fish  imports, 
should  be  given  this  slight  assistance  to 
place  them  in  a  competitive  position  in 
foreign  markets.  Several  countries  in 
need  of  high  quality  food  protein  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  purchasing 
American  fish  products  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  Under  present  law, 
our  hands  are  tied.  The  amendment  un¬ 
der  discussion  is  needed  to  assist  a  de¬ 
serving  American  industry  which  has 
been  too  often  neglected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  David  H.  Hart,  chairman  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commis¬ 
sion,  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cape  Mat,  N.J., 
October  31,  1963. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com¬ 
mission,  of  which  your  State  is  a  member, 
respectfully  request  your  support  for  Senator 
Fulbright’s  amendment-  to  H.R.  7885,  the 
foreign  aid  assistance  authorization  bill.  If 
fishery  products  are  included  in  the  food-for- 
peace  program  it  would  be  a  great  help  in 
aiding  our  domestic  fishing  industry. 

David  H.  Hart, 

Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Carl  Wight,  sales  manager  of  the 
Seaboard  Packing  Co.,  of  Bath,  Maine, 
in  which  he  says: 

If  we  were  included  in  the  food-for-peace 
program,  we  feel  that  this  could  be  of  great 
assistance  to  our  industry  as  well  as  other 
participating  industries.  As  you  are  aware, 
our  industry  suffers  from  lack  of  finance, 
and  in  the  rush  of  the  packing  season  many 
canners,  because  of  their  inadequate  financ¬ 
ing,  are  forced  to  dump  sardines  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  very  low — even  distressed — prices.  If 
the  food-for-peace  program  were  set  up  to 
include  sardines.  Government  procurement 
of  sardines  during  this  rush  period  would 
greatly  strengthen  our  entire  industry. 
Such  a  program  would  no  doubt  give  us  a 
key  as  to  where  we  might  look  abroad  to 
expand  our  present  marketing  of  sardines. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
the  contribution  he  has  made  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Senate  has  already  passed 
considerable  fisheries  legislation  this 
year.  In  respect  to  all  of  it,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine,  mindful  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  fishermen,  has  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front.  His  assistance  has  been  valuable 
and  appreciated,  not  only  on  the  Maine 
coast,  but  in  all  the  coastal  States  which 
have  such  a  great  interest  in  the 
fisheries. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  name  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  is  well  recognized  as 
being  in  the  forefront  of  the  fisheries  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  fallen  upon  hard  times 
in  recent  years.  The  amendment  to 
which  he  is  addressing  himself  might 
well  be  considered  a  part  of  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program.  It  would  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  domestic  industry  and,  at  the 
same  time,  would  provide  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  food  at  low  cost  to  countries  over¬ 
seas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  I  shall  point  out 
later  in  the  remarks  I  propose  to  make, 
it  would  be  helpful  in  great  measure  in 
relieving  our  balance-of-payments  situ- 
tion,  which  is  of  special  importance  these 
days,  as  we  all  know  so  well. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  also  developed 
a  substantial  surplus  in  pink  salmon.  In 
so  stating,  I  am  transferring  myself  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  During 
the  past  2  years,  production  has  been 
about  2  million  cases  annually.  A  carry¬ 
over  has  built  up  over  the  past  2  years, 
amounting  to  approximately  1.5  million 
cases.  That  is  a  great  deal  of  pink 
salmon,  or  any  kind  of  salmon,  or  any 
kind  of  fish.  This  surplus  could  be  made 
available  for  sale  under  the  amendment 
and  would  involve  approximately  $35 
million  in  export  sales. 

It  would  not  be  a  giveaway,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  has  al¬ 
ready  properly  pointed  out,  but  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  which  has  so  many 
beneficial  effects,  including,  of  course,  the 
placing  of  a  needed,  valuable,  concen¬ 
trated  protein  in  countries  where  such  a 
diet  is  so  greatly  needed. 

Another  recent  example  involves 
Pacific  mackerel.  During  the  past  3 
years  production  has  ranged  between  1 .2 
and  1.5  million  cases.  From  the  infor¬ 
mation  available,  a  carryover  of  approxi¬ 
mately  600,000  cases  is  expected  this  year. 
This  surplus  could  be  made  available  for 
export  sale  at  approximately  $3  million. 

This  information  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  from  time  to  time  we  do  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  production  of  some  species  of  fish 
but  that  the  surpluses  are  not  large  in 
comparison  with  agricultural  surpluses. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
not  the  intention,  purpose,  or  desire  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  fisheries 
and  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  create 
unnecessary  surpluses  of  fish  of  whatever 
kind,  although  the  surpluses  may  come 
within  the  terms  and  meaning  of  the 
amendment.  We  are  talking  about  sur¬ 
pluses  which  normally  occur  and  which 
have  occurred  many  times  in  the  past. 
It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  surpluses 
of  fishery  products  will  be  disposed  of  by 
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export  sales  only  with  no  encouragement 
for  the  accumulation  of  surplus  or  the 
disposition  of  surpluses  by  grant  or  gift. 
The  amendment  only  gives  encourage¬ 
ment  to  exports  of  surplus  fish  products; 
it  offers  no  guaranteed  markets  and  will 
not  encourage  any  surplus  for  surplus 
sake. 

Under  the  amendment,  surplus  fishery 
products  could  be  sold  under  title  1  or 
title  4  of  Public  Law  480.  Sales  under 
title  1  will  first  be  considered.  This  in¬ 
volves  sales  for  foreign  currency.  To¬ 
day,  an  American  exporter  of  fish  prod¬ 
ucts  can  sell  abroad  only  when  the  pro¬ 
spective  foreign  purchaser  has  American 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  product.  Under¬ 
developed  nations  in  desperate  need  for 
protein  have  no  dollars  to  spend  on 
American  fishery  imports.  Under  this 
amendment  these  friendly  nations  would 
be  permitted  to  buy  American  fish 
products  and  pay  for  them  in  their  own 
local  currency.  The  local  currency  will 
be  accepted  as  payment  by  the  United 
States  to  meet  our  defense  obligations, 
economic  and  military  aid  and  other 
commitments  in  the  recipient  country. 
The  American  supplier  will  receive  a  dol¬ 
lar  equivalent  from  his  local  bank, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  These  foreign  currencies  reduce 
our  requirements  for  purchasing  addi¬ 
tional  foreign  currencies  with  dollars, 
and  thereby  assist  in  leveling  our  bal¬ 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  In  1961,  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  $4.5  billion  for  title  1 
for  use  from  January  1,  1962,  until 
December  31,  1964.  This  authorization 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  program¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  anticipated  during 
that  3-year  period.  For  this  reason — be¬ 
cause  the  program  had  already  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  agreed  upon,  and  accepted — the 
amendment  suspends  the  effective  date 
for  sales  under  title  1  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  calendar  year  1965.  Congress 
will  thereby  have  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
clude  in  subsequent  authorizations  and 
appropriations  during  1964  a  sum  ade¬ 
quate  to  cover  the  disposition  of  both 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
surplus  fish  products  under  title  1  after 
January  1,  1965. 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  authorizes  surplus  fish  products 
to  be  sold  under  title  4.  The  purpose  of 
title  4  is  to  encourage  U.S.  dollar  exports 
of  surplus  products,  to  develop  foreign 
markets  for  these  products,  and  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  economies  and 
health  standards  of  friendly  nations. 
Under  this  title  the  United  States  may 
engage  in  long-term  supply  and  credit 
sales  agreements  with  foreign  traders 
and  with  Governments  of  friendly  na¬ 
tions.  As  of  June  30  of  this  year,  title 
4  agreements,  signed  with  16  countries 
were  valued  at  $195  million.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  period  over  which  payments  may  be 
made  is  20  years.  The  interst  rate 
fixed  in  the  sales  agreements  with  pri¬ 
vate  traders  is  the  cost  of  the  funds 
through  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  compa¬ 
rable  maturities.  As  of  September  1963 
this  interest  rate  for  foreign  trades 
amounted  to  3%  to  4  percent,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  payment  period 
of  the  loan. 
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As  of  September  1963  the  following 
agricultural  commodities  were  consid¬ 
ered  in  surplus,  and  therefore  available 
for  sale  under  title  4:  Wheat,  rice,  eggs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
beef,  pork,  variety  meats,  lamb,  onions, 
potatoes,  dates,  canned  peaches,  peas, 
and  beans.  Sales  under  title  4  can  be 
made  only  to  those  friendly  nations  in 
which  such  sales  would  not  displace  U.S. 
cash  dollar  sales  or  commercial  sales 
of  other  friendly  countries.  This  has 
meant  that  most  sales  have  been  author¬ 
ized  for  Central  and  South  America,  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Africa.  No  sales 
are  permitted  to  Communist  countries. 

The  extension  of  long-term  dollar 
credits  to  friendly  nations  which  need 
adequate  protein  supplements  for  their 
diet  v.’ill  prove  a  great  benefit  both  for 
our  food-for-peace  program  and  for  de¬ 
veloping  new  markets  abroad.  A  for¬ 
eign  purchaser  at  the  present  time  must 
pay  in  cash  for  American  fish  products. 
This  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  export  markets.  Un¬ 
der  the  amendment,  long-term  loans 
could  be  made  available  to  importers 
in  friendly  countries  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  American  fish  products  for  dollars. 
This  program,  which  has  no  budget  au¬ 
thorization  ceiling,  permits  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  hold  se¬ 
cured  notes  from  foreign  countries  and 
foreign  private  traders,  and  permits 
cash  payment  in  dollars  to  American  ex¬ 
porters.  Sales  of  surplus  fish  under  title 
4  would  be  immediately  possible  under 
the  amendment. 

I  believe  this  is  a  constructive  amend¬ 
ment.  Two-thirds  of  the  world  popula¬ 
tion  does  not  receive  an  adequate  daily 
diet.  Increased  protein  in  diet  is  the 
most  widespread  and  most  urgent  need. 
Fish  is  the  least  expensive  and  most  effi¬ 
ciently  stored  source  of  food  protein.  It 
follows,  in  a  rather  obvious  and  compell¬ 
ing  fashion,  that  our  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
gram  needs  fish. 

We  have  surpluses  of  fish  which  could 
be  sold  and  exported  to  these  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  in  need  of  food  protein. 
The  encouragement  of  exports  is,  to  me, 
an  obviously  intelligent  and  correct  way 
to  dispose  of  the  surpluses  of  fish  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  agricultural  products. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state 
that  this  program,  both  in  its  general  as¬ 
pects  and  specifically,  I  believe,  has 
the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  director 
of  the  food-for-peace  program,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Reuter,  who  is  aware  of  the 
very  great  advantages  which  would  flow 
to  the  program  for  which  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  if  fish,  which  has  very  great  pro¬ 
tein  value,  could  be  sold  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  amendment,  to  friendly 
nations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  and  Mr.  SALTON- 
STALL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois,  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

First,  I  point  out  that  it  is  most  sig¬ 
nificant  and  heartening  that  in  support 
of  the  fisheries  amendment  are  a  Sena¬ 
tor  from  our  farthest  west  State,  Alaska, 
a  Senator  from  the  farthest  east  State, 
Maine,  and  also  a  Senator  from  what  has 


properly  been  called  “The  First  Province 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  Illinois,”  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

So  at  this  time  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
first,  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  ,  provided  I  may  do  so  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  thereby 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska  and 
other  Senators  for  this  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  highly  constructive. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  because  I  understand  he  al¬ 
most  turned  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  away  from  oysters,  following 
their  discussion  of  this  general  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
what  is  popularly  known  as  fish  flour  or 
fish  protein  concentrate,  a  part  of  which 
I  now  am  putting  into  a  saucer  held  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  is  an  extremely 
efficient  form  of  high-protein  concen¬ 
trate  available  at  low  cost  to  the  public? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  bound  to  agree 
with  the  Senator.  The  objections  made 
to  the  use  of  that  product  carry  no  weight 
with  me.  I  am  very  fond  of  the  small 
sardines  which  I  understand  have  been 
fully  processed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  high-protein 
fish  concentrate  can  be  sprinkled  on  rice 
or  potatoes,  put  into  soup,  made  into 
bread,  and  spread  on  vegetables.  It  can 
be  used  in  various  forms.  It  is  85  per¬ 
cent  protein,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  had  a  big  lunch 
a  short  while  ago,  but  I  am  almost 
tempted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  should  be 
spread  on  other  foods  and  not  eaten  by 
itself. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  permit 
other  Senators  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
research? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  high  protein  concentrate  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  fish  flour. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  enjoyed  some 
of  it  yesterday  in  the  Senator’s  office. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  good,  too,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  suggested  that 
this  product  would  be  particularly  ap¬ 
propriate  for  export  to  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  where,  because  of  lack  of  refrigera¬ 
tion,  milk  and  fish  will  not  keep. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Very  seriously — 
and  it  is  a  serious  subject,  of  course — I 
am  bound  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  product  can  be 
produced  in  quantity  for  about  14  cents 
a  pound.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  85  percent  pure 
protein. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Of  course,  I  would 
not  limit  its  distribution  to  tropical  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  I  shall 
come  to  that  point  in  a  moment.  It  is 
perfect  for  export.  The  product  to  which 


I  refer  would  be  included  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  others.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  distribution  of 
the  product  would  open  a  market  for 
American  fish. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  would  serve  a 
great  purpose  for  the  people  who  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  has  pronounced  the 
product  perfectly  safe  and  perfectly 
wholesome.  Is  it  not  true  that  its  ef¬ 
fects  are  totally  good? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Its  appearance  is 
altogether  appetizing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  interesting  point.  As  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  knows,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  George  P.  Larrick,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  this  product  to  be  sold 
for  human  consumption,  because,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him  it  arouses  unesthetic 
thoughts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  He  allows  me  to  eat 
those  sardines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Sardines  are  all 
right. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  might  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  that 
they  are  good,  too. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  The  fish  flour,  how¬ 
ever,  is  excluded  because  it  is  taken 
from  the  whole  fish. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  judgment  of 
the  Commissioner  is  in  error  and  ought 
to  be  reversed  forthwith. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  has  excluded, 
even  though  it  passes  through  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  alcohol  washes,  eight  water 
washes,  and  in  addition  is  thoroughly 
baked  and  is  ground  into  a  fine,  brown 
powder,  and  is  completely  sterile.  Yet 
Mr.  Larrick  has  said  that  the  product 
arouses  unesthetic  thoughts. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  who,  I  believe,  lives  near  the 
Boston  Fine  Arts  Museum,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  an  expert  on  esthetics,  whether 
that  product  arouses  unesthetic 
thoughts  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  a  very  good  appetite;  but  I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  esthetic  qualities. 

.  Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  enjoyed  the  colloquy,  particu¬ 
larly  the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  because  his  opin¬ 
ion  on  that  subject,  as  on  many  other 
subjects,  is  well  grounded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  lives  near  the  famous 
Gardner  Museum  built  by  Bernard  Ber- 
enson,  and  near  the  Boston  Fine  Arts 
Museum.  Therefore,  I  think  he  is  an 
authority  on  esthetics.  If  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  product  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  esthetic,  I  would  take  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  preference  to  that  of  Mr.  George 
P.  Larrick. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Comparisons 
are  difficult,  but  I  am  confident  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said 
is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  the  Senator 
aware  that  Mr.  Larrick  has  barred  the 
sale  within  the  United  States  of  high- 
protein  fish  concentrate  in  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  container  which 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  aware  of  that, 
but  until  a  moment  ago,  while  the  Sena¬ 
tor  was  discussing  the  subject  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  was  not 
aware  of  another  fact,  which  is,  that  the 
ash  content  of  the  product  is  just  under 
14  percent,  and  the  moisture  content  is 
only  1.9  percent.  All  the  rest  of  the 
product  is  protein;  and  of  fat  there  is 
only  a  trace. 

The  product  might  be  the  greatest  re¬ 
ducing  food  in  the  history  of  the  world 
for  some  of  us  who  have  more  to  eat  than 
do  people  in  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  could  really  put 
bone  and  cartilage  into  the  bodies  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  at  present  deficient. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  good  strong 
muscle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Larrick  has  prohibited  the  sale 
of  this  product  inside  the  United  States, 
he  permits  the  sale  of  other  interesting 
products.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  product 
of  dried  fish  produced  by  the  Quing  Ling 
Moon  establishment  in  Hong  Kong. 
Does  the  Senator  think  that  the  product 
is  very  esthetic? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  looks  a  bit  on  the 
suspicious  side  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  will  no¬ 
tice  two  creatures  which  are  bugs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  are  plainly 
visible. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  the  Record  show 
that  they  are  plainly  visible. 

Mr.  GORE.  Are  they  young  roaches? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  had  this  prod¬ 
uct  for  approximately  a  year.  They 
were  there  when  I  bought  it.  They  are 
still  there;  so  they  are  at  least  middle- 
aged  roaches.  [Laughter.] 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Larrick  per¬ 
mits  the  sale  of  sardines.  Sardines  have 
a  gastrointestinal  tract,  and  in  many 
cases  the  sardines  are  eaten  with  the  gas¬ 
trointestinal  tract  intact.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  customar¬ 
ily  that  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
clams  and  oysters  also  are  eaten  in  that 
manner? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  a  stouter 
stomach  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  admit  that  without  any 
qualms. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  are  some  other 
things  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  permits  to  be  sold.  Will  the 
Senator  read  what  is  stated  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  particular  product  which  I 
exhibit  to  him? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
read  the  words.  I  notice  some  very  fancy 
wrapping.  The  text  is  “Chocolate-cov¬ 
ered  menagerie — ants,  silverfish,  cater¬ 
pillars,  gold  baby  bees,  grasshoppers — ” 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  covered 
with  chocolate  and  salt,  but  they  have 
gastrointestinal  tracts,  too.  Does  that 
product  arouse  esthetic  thoughts  in  the 
Senator  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  eat 
that  product? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  might  be  able  to, 
but  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  had  to  con¬ 
ceal  such  products  from  myself,  because 
they  arouse  such  unesthetic  thoughts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  notice  that  the 
Senator  handed  them  to  me  very  hastily. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  read  what  is  stated  on  the 
label  of  the  product  which  I  now  hand 
to  him? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  The  Senator 
has  handed  me  another  delicacy.  I  am 
trying  to  find  where  it  was  produced.  It 
is  a  product  of  Japan.  Cottonseed  oil 
and  salt  have  been  added.  Although  pro¬ 
duced  in  Japan,  the  product  bears  the 
name  “Dutch  Garden  fried  silkworms.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Fried  silkworms? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No  less. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  it  seem  esthetic 
to  the  Senator  to  eat  fried  silkworms? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  poduct  is  per¬ 
mitted,  by  Mr.  George  P.  Larrick,  head 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
to  be  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  is  another 
Dutch  Garden  product.  This  can,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  label,  holds  fried  ants 
within  it,  with  something  else  added. 

I  am  now  examining  a  sort  of  tubu¬ 
lar  container  which  has  been  handed  to 
me  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  This 
is  a  product  of  France,  and  it  is  denomi¬ 
nated  as  containing  24  snails,  “very  big.” 
The  snails  have  champagne  to  go  with 
them;  and  salt  has  been  added. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  that  seem 
esthetic  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  At  the  moment  the 
snails  look  more  like  shells  that  might 
be  picked  up  at  the  seashore.  I  do  not 
customarily  eat  them. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  temporarily  de¬ 
layed  in  reaching  the  Chamber.  I  am 
interested  in  this  demonstration.  I 
wonder  if  these  products  are  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  use  for  “trick 
or  treat”  tonight,  this  being  Hallowe’en. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  not  thought  of 
that. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  not  seen 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
call  on  me  tonight,  after  7  o’clock,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  give  him  some  fish  flour. 
If  he  demands  them,  I  also  have  some 
fried  ants. 

Here  is  some  tongue  spread.  That 
should  be  excellent  for  political  orators. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  helpful. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  about  the  middle- 
sized  roaches? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Middle-sized  roaches 
are  unfamiliar  to  members  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  looking  for 
big  roaches  somewhere  else.  I  have 
eaten  some  of  the  grasshoppers  and  some 
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of  the  ants,  and  they  are  pretty  good. 
But  not  the  chocolate-covered  ants.  I 
do  not  believe  chocolate  is  good  for  the 
blood.  The  others  are  pretty  good. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator  try 
some  fish  flour? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  around  to¬ 
night. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro¬ 
long  this  colloquy,  but  I  also,  have  some 
imported  sardines. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  eat  them  all  the 
time.  They  are  delightful. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Here  are  some  choc¬ 
olate-covered  ants.  Somewhere  in  my 
office  I  also  have  some  rattlesnake 
meat — which  I  do  not  like. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  one  of  the 
least  desirable  dishes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Here  are  some  choc¬ 
olate-covered  baby  bees.  Here  is  the 
tongue  spread.  Here  are  some  more 
fried  grasshoppers.  We  have  had  the 
fried  ants  and  the  fried  grasshoppers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  has  a 
whole  bagfull  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  yes;  and  more  at 
home.  Here  is  a  charming  object. 
Would  that  not  make  one’s  heart  leap 
in  anticipation  of  a  glorious  meal? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
enlighten  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  dried  squid. 
This  is  permitted  by  Mr.  Larrick. 

The  purpose  of  displaying  all  of  these 
products  is  to  show  how  foolish  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  can  be.  It 
prohibits  the  sale  of  a  fine  product 
which  is  85  percent  protein,  and  is 
cheap.  However,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  feels  this  does  not  excite 
the  esthetic  sensibilities  or  taste. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  appealing  to 
the  eye. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yet  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  permits  the  sale 
of  all  these  other  products,  which 
99  44/100  percent  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  except  possibly  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  would  regard  as  extremely 
unesthetic  and  unattractive. 

I  should  invite  Mr.  Larrick,  who  thinks 
that  these  products  are  fine,  to  have 
lunch  with  me.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  take 
some  fish  flour,  but  he  refused. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Did  the  Senator 
offer  him  any  ants? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  I  will  have 
to  invite  him  to  have  some  chocolate- 
covered  ants,  some  fried  grasshoppers, 
fried  ants,  snails,  and  squid — and  especi¬ 
ally  the  roaches  in  their  dried  form. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Alaska  well. 
I  hope  we  can  open  up  a  market  for  high- 
protein  fish  concentrate  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  all  seriousness,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  help,  because 
I  know  how  much  this  program  means  to 
him.  I  know  how  important  it  is.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  has  been  helpful  concern¬ 
ing  this  amendment  and  concerning  all 
the  other  fishery  legislation  that  has 
beep  considered,  so  much  of  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  this  year,  as 
has  been  his  colleague  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  . 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  at  this  time  because  I  must  attend 
an  independent  offices  committee  meet¬ 
ing  downstairs. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  enjoyed  a  sec¬ 
ond  breakfast  in  the  office  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  the  other  morning,  when 
he  had  enough  hunger  and  enough 
estheticism  to  eat  a  great  deal  after  his 
first  breakfast. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  made  very  competent  re¬ 
marks  concerning  this  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Many  amendments  have  been  made 
to  Public  Law  480  since  its  inception. 
What  this  committee  amendment  does  is 
merely  to  include  surplus  fisheries  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  under  the  food  for  peace 
program. 

At  the  present  time  we  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  seldom  have  surpluses.  The  price 
our  fishermen  receive  for  their  catch  does 
not  encourage  surpluses.  Occasionally 
we  do  have  an  oversupply  of  one  species. 
This  bill  would  not  encourage  overhar¬ 
vesting  merely  to  build  up  surpluses,  but 
would  make  these  products  available  to 
friendly  nations  which  are  endeavoring 
to  develop  sources  of  much-needed 
protein. 

Several  countries  have  attempted  to 
meet  that  need  through  the  importation 
of  U.S.  fisheries  products.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment  in 
order  to  answer  that  need,  and  in  order 
to  establish  overseas  markets  for  our  fish 
products.  This  is  not  another  give-away 
program.  We  are  merely  facilitating  the 
purchase  of  these  goods  by  making  them 
available  for  purchase  by  friendly  na¬ 
tions  with  their  own  currency. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  fin¬ 
ish  my  discussion  of  this  subject,  if  I 
may,  first. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  for 
their  part  in  this  discussion.  I  ask  one 
pertinent  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois:  Does  Mr.  Larrick’s  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  fish  protein  concen¬ 
trate  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
prohibit  its  use  in  a  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  does  not.  It  is 
permitted  to  be  sold  abroad,  but  there  is 
a  prohibition  on  its  being  sold  at  home. 
We  have  here  a  double  standard.  The 
difficulty  will  be,  if  it  is  sold  abroad,  that 
the  Communists  will  say  we  are  unload¬ 
ing  on  the  people  of  other  countries  ar¬ 
ticles  we  do  not  permit  Americans  to 
consume. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  is  an  excellent 
refutation  for  that.  It  is  that  fact  that 
we  are  far  more  generous  with  folks 
abroad  than  we  are  with  folks  at  home. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  do  many  things 
in  our  foreign  aid  program  which  might 
also  be  desirable  for  us,  but  which  we 
Americans  cannot  have.  I  believe  the 
fact  that  we  can  provide  this  admirable 
nutritious  inexpensive  product,  fish  pro¬ 


tein  concentrate,  to  folks  abroad  should 
be  a  stimulus  for  a  move  to  abolish  this 
double  standard  and  to  give  Americans 
at  least  equal  treatment  with  people  in 
foreign  countries.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  support  that  move. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  certainly  will.  As  I 
say,  my  invitation  goes  out  to  Mr.  Larrick 
to  have  some  of  these  products  which  he 
likes  so  well — the  chocolate  covered  ants, 
the  baby  bees,  the  fried  grasshoppers, 
the  fried  worms,  the  squid,  the  snails, 
the  oysters,  the  clams,  the  sardines, 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  rose. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  see  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  wishes  to  take 
part  in  this  colloquy,  and  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  certainly  want  to  indicate  my 
complete  and  wholehearted  support  for 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  and 
Mr.  Gruening]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  as  well  as  many 
other  Senators  who  have  taken  up  this 
courageous  fight  and  who  recognize  so 
well  the  great  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  which  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  particularly  as  to  developing 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

We  know  that  2  billion  people  who  live 
in  the  world  today  are  in  a  serious  con¬ 
dition  of  malnutrition.  We  as  a  nation 
have  come  to  recognize  that  fact,  and 
it  has  been  documented  in  international 
conferences  that  have  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  problem  of  malnutrition  and 
hunger.  It  leads  us,  as  I  believe  it  has 
led  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  protein  deficiency  can  to  a 
great  extent  be  met  by  seafood;  that 
fish  products  are  ideally  suited  to  meet 
the  great  problems  of  hunger;  that  the 
objectives  of  the  food  for  peace  program 
are  to  help  those  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
that  by  including  fish  products  in  the 
great  program  of  food  for  peace  in  this 
foreign  aid  bill,  we  are  actually  not  only 
helping  domestic  industries,  but  also  ful¬ 
filling  an  opportunity  to  help  feed  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  who  do  not  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  food  surpluses  we  have. 

Without  question  the  inclusion  of  sea¬ 
food  in  the  food  for  peace  program  would 
stimulate  our  domestic  industries,  but  it 
would  also  stimulate  markets  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  will  eventually 
help  our  exports  and  our  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  situation. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  who  started  this  battle  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  whose  efforts  in 
its  behalf  are  well  recognized  by  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  I  wish  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  my  colleagues  not  only  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  their  efforts,  but  also 
that  they  will  received  from  both  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Senators  the  kind  of  help  and 
support  which  I  hope  will  aid  in  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  program  encompassed  by 
food  for  peace  and  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  whose 
State  has  the  sacred  codfish  as  one  of 


its  important  symbols,  has  added  his 
remarks  to  the  discussion. 

I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I  am 
heartened  by  the  support  of  so  many 
Senators. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  move  from  the  waters  of  the  sea 
to  the  arid  plains  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  . 

Mr.  CARLSGN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska’s  permitting  me  to 
have  a  moment  or  two.  I  want  Senators 
to  know  that  I  have  enjoyed  this  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  Senators  from 
Alaska,  Illinois,  and  other  States  in  re¬ 
gard  to  fish.  I  am  a  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  and  I  helped 
to  write  this  provision  into  the  bill.  But 
I  was  a  little  concerned  about  leaving 
the  Record  as  it  is,  and  as  it  may  be  read 
by  citizens  away  from  this  Chamber,  in 
regard  to  the  part  played  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

I  do  not  want  anything  in  the  Record 
to  indicate  that  this  great  agency  does 
not  have  the  interest  of  the  consuming 
public  of  this  Nation  at  heart.  It  has 
rendered  a  great  service,  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  render  a  great  service,  to  the 
consuming  public.  I  would  not  want 
criticism  of  George  Larrick  to  stand  un¬ 
challenged.  I  am  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  has  been  trying  to  have 
fish  flour  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  use  by  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  has  not  approved  it.  Personally,  I 
hope  it  never  will.  It  has  just  reasons 
for  not  doing  so.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  agency 
that  renders  a  greater  service  to  con¬ 
sumers  than  does  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

TRUTH  IN  LENDING  MUST  APPLY  OVERSEAS  AS 
WELL  AS  HOME 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  now  speak  on  my  amendment 
numbered  232,  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
(H.R.  7885).  This  amendment,  in  the 
sponsorship  of  which  I  have  been  joined 
by  Senators  Simpson,  Ervin,  Moss,  Can¬ 
non,  Dominick,  Morse,  Yarborough, 
Bible,  and  Smathers,  would  require  that 
foreign  assistance  loans  bear  interest  at 
the  same  rate  that  the  United  States  it¬ 
self  must  pay  to  borrow  money. 

This  may  be  called  the  truth  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  lending  amendment. 

I  am  happy  to  borrow  that  suggestive 
title  from  the  proposed  legislation  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  been  trying 
to  have  enacted,  to  provide  for  truth  in 
lending  in  our  domestic  affairs.  We  are 
no  less  entitled  to  truth  in  our  foreign 
affairs. 

In  1961 — with  the  passage  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 — there  was 
a  loud  fanfare  of  publicity  that  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  was  being  put  on  a 
hard-loan  policy.  We  were  told  at  that 
time  that  henceforth  development  loans 
would  be  repayable  in  dollars  rather  than 
in  local  currencies.  We  were  told  that 
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loans  would  replace  grants,  against 
which  there  had  been  increasing  objec¬ 
tions  in  the  Congress. 

I  must  point  out  that  at  the  time  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
glaring  deficiency  in  the  bill — the  abso¬ 
lute  discretion  given  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  AID  program  to  fix  repayment 
terms,  including  interest  rates. 

Despite  this  warning,  the  bill  passed 
without  closing  the  gap — without  giving 
the  guidelines  to  the  foreign  aid  admin¬ 
istrator  as  to  the  terms  to  be  imposed 
upon  development  loans. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1961  act,  $1,- 
315,775,000  in  development  loans  have 
been  made  on  terms  of  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  interest,  repayment  in  40  years, 
with  preliminary  grace  periods  of  10 
years. 

In  order  to  make  these  loans,  the 
United  States  has  had  to  borrow  the 
money.  Now  some  will  ask  why  I  at¬ 
tribute  all  development  loans  to  that 
part  of  the  U.S.  budget  that  is  met  by 
Treasury  borrowing.  Some  will  say  that 
I  should  attribute  to  Treasury  borrowing 
only  that  portion  of  the  total  of  develop¬ 
ment  loans  as  bears  a  relationship  to  the 
overall  budget.  That  is,  some  say  that 
the  critics  of  my  amendment  argue  that 
only  part  of  development  loans  should  be 
attributed  to  Treasury  borrowing  and  the 
remainder  should  be  attributed  to  tax 
revenues. 

That  analogy  must  be  rejected. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  U.S. 
expenditures  for  a  hydroelectric  project 
in  the  United  States — expenditures  for 
a  project  which  will  contribute  to  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  United 
States — and  the  expenditures  for  a 
hydroelectric  plant  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  foreign  expenditure  will  enure  to 
the  economic  benefit  of  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  and  will  not  benefit,  economically  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  therefore  only  fair  to  attribute  all 
of  the  money  loans  abroad  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  a  foreign  country 
to  Treasury  borrowing  rather  than  tax 
revenues,  because  it  is  normal  to  assume 
that  we  are  first  using  tax  revenues  to 
meet  our  domestic  needs  and  after  that 
we  would  borrow  to  meet  not  only  the„ re¬ 
mainder  of  our  domestic  needs  but  our 
needs  abroad. 

Those  who  would  suggest  that  we 
would  meet  our  foreign  needs  out  of  tax 
revenues  and  then  borrow  to  meet  domes¬ 
tic  needs  are  being  totally  unrealistic. 

Therefore  it  is  entirely  sound  to  attrib¬ 
ute  the  development  loans  made  abroad 
to  Treasury  borrowing. 

Four  percent  per  annum  interest  is  a 
conservative  figure  for  the  cost  of  money 
borrowed  by  the  Government.  Figuring 
even  more  conservatively,  let  us  assume 
a  figure  of  3%  percent  interest  as  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  money 
borrowed  to  enable  it  to  make  these 
loans.  Not  figuring  interest  on  interest, 
it  will  cost  the  United  States  over  the 
next  40  years  approximately  $780  mil¬ 
lion  to  make  these  loans  in  the  sum  of 
$1.3  billion. 

To  make  loans  totaling  $1.3  billion,  the 
United  States  must  go  further  into  the 
hole — assuming  that  the  loans  will  be 
repaid,  which  is  doubtful — to  the  extent 


of  another  $780  million — a  concealed 
grant. 

It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  each  de¬ 
velopment  loan  contains  a  hidden  grant 
depending  in  size  on  the  lowness  of  the 
interest  rate  and  the  repayment  terms. 
Thus  the  $17-million  loan  to  Egypt  for 
grain  storage  facilities  was  made  for 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  interest  re¬ 
payable  in  40  years  with  the  initial 
amortization  rate  set  at  more  than  10 
years  after  the  date  of  the  loan  agree¬ 
ment.  By  the  year  2002 — when  this  loan 
is  supposed  to  be  paid  up — even  if  the 
loan  is  paid  in  full  as  to  principal  and  in¬ 
terest,  it  will  have  cost  the  U.S.  taxpay¬ 
ers  more  than  $12.5  million  to  make  the 
$17  million  loan —  or  almost  80  percent 
of  the  face  value  of  the  loan. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
House-passed  bill — which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
moved  to  strike  out — provides  for  a  min¬ 
imum  of  2  percent  interest  on  develop¬ 
ment  loans.  The  Senate  in  its  substitute 
for  H.R.  7885  has  followed  suit. 

But  let  us  take  a  moment  to  analyze 
this  2  percent  interest  rate. 

Why  2  percent?  It  does  not  meet  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  borrowing 
money? 

Why  not  1  percent?  Why  not  3  per¬ 
cent? 

There  is  neither  logic  nor  magic  in  2 
percent. 

It  is  as  unrealistic  as  the  present  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent. 

It  still  makes  a  grant  to  the  recipient 
country,  but  mislabels  it  and  calls  it  a 
loan. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  insist  on  truthfulness  in  the 
foreign  aid  program.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  Let  us  have  truth  in  our 
foreign  lending  program. 

When  I  was  in  Cairo  last  winter,  I  wit¬ 
nessed  the  signing  of  the  loan  agreement 
so-called  for  $30  million  to  build  the 
West  Cairo  powerplant.  This  too  was  for 
40  years,  10-year  grace  period,  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  interest.  This  so- 
called  loan  will  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
over  $22.5  million  if  that  is  ever  repaid. 
Thus,  while  presumably  we  loaned  Egypt 
$30  million  we  at  the  same  time  gave 
Egypt  a  grant  of  over  $22.5  million. 
Moreover,  this  is  a  moneymaking  prop¬ 
osition  for  the  Egyptian  Government.  It 
can  charge  the  public  whatever  rates  for 
electricity  it  pleases.  There  was  no  justi¬ 
fication  whatever  for  not  making  such  a 
loan  on  a  businesslike  basis.  One  may 
wonder  why  the  World  Bank  was  not 
given  an  opportunity.  The  answer  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  our  Development 
Loan  Administration  sought  to  give  the 
contract  to  an  American  firm  which  se¬ 
cured  it.  But  why  should  the  American 
taxpayer  be  asked  to  pay  $22.5  million 
for  this  objective? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  figures  the  Senator  has 
given,  because  when  he  yields  the  floor 
I  hope  to  be  recognized  to  make  a  speech 
on  this  subject,  during  which  I  shall  read 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  then  Ad¬ 


ministrator,  Paul  Hoffman,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1949,  14  years  ago.  I  believe  at 
that  time  we  were  making  loans  at  2*4 
percent.  I  urged  him  not  to  make  any 
more  loans,  but  to  let  the  borrowing 
countries  go  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  or  the  World  Bank. 

The  Senator  said  some  loans  were 
made  for  as  little  as  three-fourths  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  More  than  a  billion 
dollars  has  been  loaned  at  that  rate.  I 
gave  the  exact  figure,  $1.3  billion,  earlier 
in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  did  not  have 
those  figures,  but  I  know  that  many  of 
the  loans  would  not  be  repaid  no  matter 
what  the  interest  rate  was. 

After  visiting  all  the  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  seeing  that  the  war-torn  dam¬ 
ages  had  been  repaired,  and  that  they 
were  back  on  their  feet,  but  that  they 
would  not  trade  with  one  another — there 
were  trade  restrictions  and  currency  re¬ 
strictions  at  that  time — I  recommended 
that  the  program  be  cut  back  to  $2*4 
billion,  a  reduction  of  $1  billion.  That 
was  done.  I  also  recommended  that  it 
be  ended  in  1951.  That  was  not  done. 

A  part  of  the  letter  I  will  read  bears 
out  what  the  Senator  says,  that  on  cer¬ 
tain  loans  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  represented 
by  the  difference  between  the  interest 
that  the  countries  will  pay  and  what  we 
will  pay  to  the  people  from  whom  we 
borrow  the  money. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 
Even  while  we  are  debating  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  commitments  are  being 
made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Some  time  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  newspaper  article  from  Costa 
Rica.  I  am  not  able  to  read  Spanish, 
so  I  sent  the  newspaper  article  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  with  the  request 
that  one  of  its  experts  in  that  field  trans¬ 
late  the  article  for  me.  I  was  astounded 
at  what  I  read  when  I  received  the  trans¬ 
lation.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  do  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  translation  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate.  Then  I  will 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  certain 
statements  in  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Source:  La  Nacion,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
July  27,  1963] 

Loans  for  $80  Million — Foreign  Minister 
Oduber  Travels  to  Washington  Today  To 
Settle  the  Matter  of  the  Accounts 
Costa  Rica  is  receiving  $50  million,  on  a 
40-year  installment  plan,  without  interest. 
Foreign  Minister  Oduber  said:  “In  short,  it’s 
a  gift  that  they’re  giving  us.”  The  other 
$30  million  of  the  loan  which  is  being  nego¬ 
tiated  is  for:  service  [or  local]  roads,  $4 
million;  for  the  SNAA,  $10  [4  million;  low- 
cost  housing,  $2  million. 

Another  $13  million 1  goes  for  a  highway  to 
Limon,  with  connections  from  Tortuguero, 
Reforma  Penitenciaria  [penitentiary],  and 


1  Translator’s  note:  Totals  only  $29 %  mil¬ 
lion — R.L1. 
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the  refinery  contract  as  guarantee  [security  1. 
Foreign  Minister  Oduber  will  also  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  trip  to  the  United  States  to 
transact  business  with  the  World  Bank  for 
assistance  on  a  study  of  the  [Costa  Rican] 
ports. 

Oduber  feels  that  personal  visits  with  po¬ 
litical  and  financial  groups  is  more  effective, 
and  therefore  he  is  going  to  Washington. 

“Costa  Rica,”  said  the  Foreign  Minister, 
“is,  in  proportion,  the  country  which  re¬ 
ceives  most  help  from  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.” 

Lie.  Daniel  Oduber  Quiros,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  held  a  press  meeting  yester¬ 
day  to  explain  the  reason  for  a  trip  which 
he  is  making  to  the  United  States. 

“These  trips,  esteemed  journalist,  are  very 
important.  They  are  not  merry  interludes 
to  enjoy  myself.  I’m  going  to  confer  with 
leaders,  speak  with  businessmen,  make  con¬ 
nections  with  high  U.S.  Government  offi¬ 
cials.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
sending  me  to  Washington,  and  when  I  re¬ 
turn,  I  hope  to  tell  you  that  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  500  million  colons  [Costa  Rican 
monetary  unit]  for  various  projects  which 
we  announced  some  time  ago  that  Costa 
Rica  would  receive.” 

After  this  introduction,  Lie.  Oduber 
quickly  outlined  these  loans.  Actually,  his 
trip  is  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  loans 
which  total  $80  million  (or  500  million  co¬ 
lons).  Some  of  these  loans  have  already 
been  granted,  and  others  are  being  proc¬ 
essed. 

THE  80  MILLION 

There  are  $34  million  already  approved, 
$22  million  of  which  will  be  for  the  ICE 
to  finish  the  Cachi  telephone  project.  Of 
the  other  12  million,  5  will  be  used  for  agri¬ 
cultural  development,  and  7  for  the  SNAA. 

“These  $45  million  are  on  a  40-year  in¬ 
stallment  plan,  and  bear  no  interest.  In 
short,  it’s  a  gift,”  said  Foreign  Minister 
Oduber. 

Sixteen  million  dollars  are  approved  for 
the  Inter -American  Highway,  crossing  Costa 
Rica  from  border  to  border.  The  amount  of 
money  needed  for  the  highway  is  $23  mil¬ 
lion.  The  United  States  is  giving  us  $16 
million,  or  two-thirds  of  its  cost  as  a  gift. 
Costa  Rica  is  providing  the  remaining  one- 
third,  and  it  has  to  be  financed  in  some 
way. 

Pending  loans  are  as  follows:  Service  [or 
local]  roads,  $4  million;  the  SNAA,  $10 yz 
million;  low-cost  housing,  $2  million. 

These  loans  are  being  processed  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  The 
Foreign  Minister  explained  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  loan  be  granted  soon  be¬ 
cause,  in  this  way,  a  coordinated  working 
plan  could  be  carried  on  with  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  construction  of  public 
roads,  and  service  roads. 

At  this  point,  he  emphasized  that  he  had 
to  make  trips  to  see  officials  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  Costa  Rica  is  the  country 
receiving  the  greatest  per  capita  assistance 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

He  stated  that  he  will  take  advantage  of 
his  trip  to  expedite  (in  the  World  Bank)  a 
loan  to  be  used  for  a  study  of  [Costa  Rican] 
ports.  This  money  will  come  from  a  special 
United  Nations  fund. 

He  will  negotiate  another  $13  million  loan 
in  Washington,  and  will  use  the  refinery 
contract  as  a  guaranty.  This  will  be  the 
$13  million  for  the  highway  to  Limon,  with 
connections  from  Tortuguero,  Reforma 
Penitenciaria,  an  installation  for  social 
work  and  a  hospital  in  Limon.  This  loan 
will  run  for  20  years. 

The  Foreign  Minister  ended  the  interview 
with  these  remarks:  “These  are  the  reasons 
for  my  trip.  I’m  going  on  business.” 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  article  discusses 
some  remarks  made  by  the  Foreign  Min¬ 


ister  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Oduber,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  $50  million  which  Costa  Rica 
had  received  on  a  40-year  installment 
plan  without  interest. 

Undoubtedly  the  people  of  Costa  Rica 
thought  they  were  receiving  a  $50  mil¬ 
lion  loan,  on  a  40-year  installment  plan, 
without  interest.  The  Prime  Minister 
continued : 

In  short,  it’s  a  gift  that  they’re  giving  us. 

In  addition,  the  article  proceeds  to  a 
discussion  of  the  subject,  during  the 
course  of  which  the  Prime  Minister 
boasts  of  the  fact  that  Costa  Rica,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  is  receiving  more 
aid,  per  capita,  from  the  United  States 
than  any  other  Latin  American  country. 
Whether  that  is  so,  I  do  not  know,  but 
that  was  the  assertion  of  the  Foreign 
Minister. 

Then  the  Foreign  Minister  called  a 
press  conference  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
plaining  his  reason  for  going  back  to  the 
United  States  to  get  more  money.  He 
states  to  the  press  of  his  country  that 
they  had  received  $50  million  on  a  40- 
year  installment  plan,  which  bears  no 
interest,  and  he  adds: 

In  short.  It’s  a  gift  that  they’re  giving  us. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  this  question:  How  can  we  expect 
the  people  of  Costa  Rica  ever  to  pay  back 
a  40-year  loan  without  interest  when 
an  official  of  Costa  Rica,  who  carries  on 
the  negotiations  with  the  AID  authorities 
to  procure  this  money,  assures  the  people 
of  Costa  Rica  that  it  is  a  gift. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  answer  is  that 
those  who  are  making  the  loans  will  not 
be  around  to  be  brought  to  accountabil¬ 
ity  when  the  loans  become  due. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re¬ 
call  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  emphasis  would  be  on  loans 
rather  than  on  grants? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  con¬ 
sider  that  a  40-year  loan  without  interest 
has  any  connection  with  a  loan  other 
than  that  it  is  a  pretense  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  the  American  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  day  the  people  will  get 
this  money  back? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  a  fraud  that 
has  been  perpetrated  on  the  American 
people,  when,  in  response  to  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  Congress  about  so  many  grants 
being  made,  the  AID  administration  or 
rather  its  predecessor  by  a  different 
name  but  in  the  same  field — foreign  aid — 
stated  it  would  change  its  policy  and 
that,  instead  of  making  loans,  it  would 
make  grants.  Under  the  guise  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  loan,  this  is  a  loan  and  grant  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  matter  of  sub¬ 
stance,  since  we  are  operating  in  the  red, 
are  not  we  in  reality  borrowing  money  at 
a  substantial  rate  of  interest  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  it  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  precisely 
the  point  of  my  remarks.  We,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  are  borrowing 
money  at  approximately  4  percent,  and 
then  we  are  making  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  so-called  loans,  with  no  inter¬ 
est  payment  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and 


at  an  unconscionably  low  rate  for  the 
balance  of  the  loan — three-quarters  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Foreign  Minister 
of  Costa  Rica  was  much  more  candid 
and  forthright  with  his  people,  in  say¬ 
ing  that  this  was  a  gift,  than  our  AID 
people  were  in  perpetrating  a  deception 
in  saying  that  it  was  a  loan.  He  was 
much  more  forthright  in  explaining  to 
the  people  of  Costa  Rica  what  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  than  were  our  people  who 
handle  our  tax  money,  when  they  called 
it  a  loan. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  He  should  be 
brought  to  testify  before  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  AID  authorities,  who  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  40-year  loan  without  interest, 
in  regard  to  which  the  foreign  minister 
of  a  country  assures  his  people  that  it  is 
a  gift,  not  a  loan,  might  do  well  to  read 
the  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son  Laertes 
in  Hamlet,  when  Polonius  said: 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be:  for 
loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  at  the 
end  of  40  years,  if  we  call  on  the  people 
of  Costa  Rica  to  repay  the  40-year  loan, 
which  they  have  received  from  us  with¬ 
out  interest,  they  will  demonstrate  that 
Polonius  was  wiser  than  the  AID  officials 
when  he  said : 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  so.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  might 
well  apply  to  itself  the  subsequent  advice 
of  Polonius  to  Laertes : 

This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

I  believe  our  Government  agencies  in 
this  matter  have  been  false  to  the 
American  people  in  telling  them  that  we 
are  making  loans,  when  we  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  loans. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
on  the  amendment  he  has  submitted  on 
this  phase  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  Senator  is  trying  to  make  certain 
that  hereafter  the  American  people  will 
be  told  the  truth  about  pretended  loans, 
which  are,  in  fact,  grants. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted,  so  that 
this  deception  will  no  longer  be  per¬ 
petrated  on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  distresses  me 
greatly  even  to  think  of  taJking  issue 
with  my  beloved  friend  from  Alaska,  a 
Senator  whom  I  admire  with  unre¬ 
strained  enthusiasm  and  sincerity.  But 
there  are  at  times  differences. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  fear  the  worst 
when  the  start  is  so  pleasant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  times 
when  even  good  friends  can  disagree, 
and  can  do  so  without  being  disagree¬ 
able. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  hope  that 
in  this  discussion,  while  we  may  have 
some  differences  of  opinion,  we  shall  be 
able,  at  least,  to  be  constructive  and 
helpful  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  measure  before  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
the  section  of  the  bill  that  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  is  in  the  bill  for 
a  specific  purpose;  that  is,  all  develop¬ 
ment  loans  are  made  under  terms  that 
are  known  as  soft  terms,  because  we  con¬ 
sider  such  loans  to  be  in  our  national 
interest  and  in  furtherance  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  We  make  loans  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  at  regular  rates 
of  inte'rest,  and  they  are  repaid.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  has  made  most  of 
its  loans  to  Latin  American  countries. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  made 
loans  to  the  little  country  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  the  loans  have  been  repaid.  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  have  been  made  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  loans  have  been 
repaid. 

World  Bank  loans  are  being  made; 
and  the  problem  of  the  World  Bank  to¬ 
day  is  that  the  rate  of  repayment  is 
faster  than  the  bank’s  ability  to  relend 
the  money. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
that  voices  were  raised  in  Congress 
against  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  World  Bank.  Most  of  the 
stock  of  the  World  Bank  is  American 
money.  World  Bank  loans  are  being 
repaid. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  makes 
money  available  for  projects  which  do 
not  meet  the  standards  of  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  or  the  World  Bank,  whose 
loans  are  known  as  hard  loans.  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  loans  are  made  for 
projects  that  require  development  funds, 
projects  that  will  require  many  years  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loans.  They  are 
made  for  projects  which  we  consider  to 
be  vital  to  the  security  of  our  country 
and  the  furtherance  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

One  can  say  that  such  loans  do  not 
bear  a  high  enough  rate  of  interest;  but 
It  cannot  be  said  they  are  not  loans. 
They  are  loans,  and  the  loans  are  being 
repaid. 

What  have  we  provided  in  this  bill? 
We  have  increased  the  loan  rate  after  the 
first  5  years  of  any  loan  from  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  to  not  less  than  2 
percent.  Furthermore,  we  have  reduced 
the  terms  from  40  to  30  years.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  some  of  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made  by  Senators. 

Let  us  consider  the  little  country  of 
Costa  Rica.  If  any  of  the  countries  in 
Latin  America  deserve  the  best  from  this 
country,  it  is  Costa  Rica.  First  of  all, 
Costa  Rica  does  not  spend  one  dime  on 
the  futile  effort  of  trying  to  maintain  an 
army.  Costa  Rica  does  not  waste-  its 
substance  in  trying  to  maintain  an  army. 
That  little  country  does  not  try  to  have 
an  army. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  other  Senators  that  in 
most  Latin  American  countries  there  is 
a  waste  of  money  in  the  procurement  of 


military  equipment.  If  it  is  desired  to 
reduce  expenditures  in  the  bill,  that  is  a 
good  place  to  start. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
support  my  amendment  to  eliminate  our 
military  aid  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  been  active  in  this  field  for  a 
long  time. 

Furthermore,  Costa  Rica  pays  its  bills. 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr. 
Oduber,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
foreign  ministers  in  the  whole  world, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  anti¬ 
communists.  He  understands  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  and  democracy.  He  is 
one  of  the  great  potential  leaders  of  this 
hemisphere.  Mr.  Oduber  went  home 
and  told  the  people  of  his  country  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  being 
generous  to  the  people  of  Costa  Rica. 

For  years,  we  have  heard  complaints 
in  the  Senate  that  nobody  ever  appre¬ 
ciated  us;  that  they  did  not  like  us; 
that  when  we  were  being  good  to  them, 
they  did  not  understand  that  we  were 
being  good.  Now  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Costa  Rica  has  gone  home  and  has  told 
the  people  of  his  country  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  being  good  to 
his  country.  Yet  Senators  say  that 
foreign  representatives  never  tell  their 
people  that  we  are  good  to  them;  or  that 
if  they  do,  they  tell  them  that  they  are 
getting  a  gift,  not  a  loan. 

I  know  Mr.  Oduber  personally  and  inti¬ 
mately.  He  has  been  a  guest  in  my 
home.  I  have  known  him  for  years.  He 
is  a  man  of  probity,  ability,  and  integrity. 
What  he  told  the  people  of  Costa  Rica 
was  that  they  received  help  from  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  keeps  its  word.  It  has  been 
keeping  it  for  years.  It  has  been  keeping 
it  just  as  well  as  the  United  States  has 
been  keeping  its  word. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  select  little 
countries  and  say  that  they  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  our  trust.  They  are  highly 
worthy  of  our  trust. 

I  shall  defend  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  at  every  opportunity.  I  do  not  say 
it  is  perfect.  In  Germany,  I  saw  some 
tanks  that  were  not  operating,  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  will  stop  producing 
tanks. 

Mistakes  are  made  in  the  best  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Some  of  our  best  friends  have 
not  always  paid  their  bills.  Let  me  say 
for  the  countries  that  have  received 
benefits  from  the  Marshall  plan  that 
they  have  been  paying  their  bills.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  are  getting  around 
to  paying  some  of  ours.  The  Marshall 
plan  worked  well  in  Europe. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
want  him  to  clarify  the  question.  If  we 
lend  money,  regardless  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  principal  is  paid  back, 
is  not  that  a  loan? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  low-rate  loans 
are  desirable  in  the  interest  of  national 
security,  I  should  prefer,  frankly,  to 
make  them  grants.  Let  us  consider  the 
loan  with  respect  to  which  I  witnessed 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  in  Cairo. 
That  was  a  loan  of  $30  million  to  build 
an  electric  power  plant.  It  was  inevi¬ 
tably  going  to  be  a  money-making,  prof¬ 


itable  enterprise.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  our  national 
security  in  making  that  gift  to  Nasser, 
the  dictator.  It  was  not  a  loan  made 
to  a  poor,  struggling  country,  for  a  proj¬ 
ect  that  could  not  repay  itself.  This  was 
a  profit-making  power  plant  which 
could  charge  its  customers  whatever 
Nasser  determined.  It  was  inexcusable 
that  we  did  not  make  it  as  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan  if  it  had  to  be  made 
at  all.  I  challenge  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  urge  that  such  projects  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  national  security  and  that 
we  have  to  give  away  our  substance  on 
projects  like  that,  that  could  well  pay 
their  freight  in  interest  rates  equivalent 
to  those  we  have  to  pay  when  we  borrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  merit  in 
the  Senator’s  argument  in  reference  to 
revenue-producing  facilities. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  what  that 
one  was. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  the  language  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
has  been  included,  to  the  effect  that  no 
manufacturing,  proprietary,  or  business 
enterprise  loans  shall  be  made  if  they 
compete  with  what  we  call  normal  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  activities  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries.  There  may  be  real  cause 
for  Senators  to  object  in  the  case  of  a 
utility  that  is  a  revenue-producing  enter¬ 
prise,  such  as  we  have  in  our  country, 
with  certain  guaranteed  rates. 

We  can  pick  out  specific  cases  in  which 
bad  loans  may  have  been  made.  Only 
the  other  day,  I  spoke  with  one  of  the  big 
bankers  of  the  country.  He  told  me  that 
bad  loans  had  been  made  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  bank  does  not  fire  its 
president,  who  no  doubt  has  made  many 
good  loans.  Every  banker  makes  bad 
loans  occasionally.  I  hope  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  perfection. 

All  I  am  saying  and  believing  is  that 
the  AID  officials,  who  are  attempting  to 
do  this  job  well,  and  who  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  unbelievable  criticism  by  all  of 
us,  are  just  as  much  interested  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  dollar  and  just  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  economy  of  this  country  as 
is  any  Member  of  Congress. 

My  complaint  about  these  men  is  that 
they  are  too  slow.  They  go  around  look¬ 
ing  at  every  comma,  every  period,  and 
every  semicolon.  They  are  too  slow. 
They  ought  to  take  some  risks.  This 
country  was  not  built  by  people  who  were 
timid,  who  did  not  take  risks.  Sometimes 
we  lose  before  we  get  started. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
our  loan  program  has  been  a  gift  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  not  a  gift  program.  The 
loan  program  is  a  solid  economic  pro¬ 
gram,  one  that  is  designed  to  fulfill  our 
foreign  policy  objectives,  and  not  put  the 
stigma  of  gift  upon  the  recipient  of  the 
aid. 

The  Latin  American  countries  do  not 
want  gifts.  They  want  to  pay  back  the 
loans  that  are  made  to  them.  They  have 
a  sense  of  pride,  and  they  are  paying 
back  the  loans.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  are  making  their  payments;  and  I 
do  not  want  this  debate  to  be  interpreted 
in  Latin  America  as  indicating  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  thinks  those  countries  are 
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unwilling  to  pay  their  bills.  They  have 

been  paying  them.  .  , 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  regard  to  the  record  of 
such  payments.  There  have  been  many 
defaults  of  Latin  American  bonds  in  the 
past;  and  the  loans  under  the  Alliance 
are  far  too  recent  to  make  it  possible  to 
say  that  they  are  being  repaid.  No  re¬ 
payments  on  them  are  as  yet  due. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  as  re¬ 
gards  Brazil:  whenever  Brazil  defaults, 
we  refund  the  debt,  and  thus  put  off  the 
day  of  reckoning. 

I  hesitate  to  disagree  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  whip  about  the  repay¬ 
ment  record  insofar  as  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  concerned;  but  it  is 
a  very  bad  one. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  intimated  that  perhaps  I  was  dis¬ 
counting  the  ability  of  Foreign  Minister 
Oduber.  I  consider  him  a  very  effective 
Foreign  Minister.  He  is  a  great  deal 
smarter  than  many  of  our  representa¬ 
tives — as  was  demonstrated  by  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  persuading  them  to  make  40-year 
loans  without  interest.  He  will  continue 
in  office  as  long  as  he  can  continue  to 
obtain  such  loans  for  his  country. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  might  be  another 
Castro.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
if  it  is  a  fact  that  for  many  years  the 
United  States — because  it  wanted  to  be 
of  assistance  to  Cuba — paid  Cuba  any¬ 
where  from  $150  million  to  $200  million 
a  year  for  her  sugar  in  addition  to  the 
price  of  the  sugar  on  the  world  market, 
and  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Cuba. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  Castro  was  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  investment  by  our  country, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes;  and  today  we 
are  taxing  the  American  people  indi¬ 
rectly  by  requiring  them  to  pay  far  more 
for  sugar  than  they  should  pay;  our 
Government  is  doing  that  in  order  to  help 
other  countries  which  produce  sugar. 
This  is  one  of  the  indirect  subsidies, 
similiar  to  the  subsidy  on  coffee,  achieved 
through  the  coffee  agreement  enacted  a 
few  months  ago  for  which  the  American 
people  will  pay  higher  prices,  in  order 
to  benefit  the  producers  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Furthermore,  do  not  the 
nations  to  which  we  loaned  $19  billion 
during  the  First  World  War  still  owe  us 
that  money? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  They  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  again  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  agree  that  most  of  the  aid 
given  to  Cuba  in  connection  with  sugar 
was  really  given  in  order  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  American  sugar  companies  which 


own  land  in  Cuba?  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  agree  that  the  Cuban 
people  do  not  benefit  much  from  that 
subsidy? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  foreign 
aid  program  makes  some  sense  is  that — 
for  the  first  time — schoolrooms  are  be¬ 
ing  built,  schools  are  being  established, 
teachers  are  being  trained,  mobile  health 
units  are  being  sent  to  these  countries, 
cooperatives  are  being  developed,  and 
workers  are  being  mobilized.  Those  are 
some  of  the  things  the  program  is  doing. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  President 
Bosch,  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  was 
thrown  out  of  office  was  that  some  of  the 
vested  economic  interests  there  did  not 
like  him  and  were  dissatisfied  because 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  was  being 
of  help  to  him.  The  Cuban  sugar  ex¬ 
ample,  which  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention,  is  a  classic  example  of  the  kind 
of  thing  we  ought  not  to  have  been  do¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield,  so  that  I  may 
ask  another  question  about  Cuba? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  not  those  American 
films,  and  also  the  Cubans  who  own 
sugar  plantations  and  sugar  refineries 
in  Cuba,  furnish  employment  to  Cubans 
there? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Of  course  they  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  However,  although  we 
paid  from  $150  million  to  $200  million  a 
year,  year  after  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  Cuba  economically,  did  not 
Castro  come  into  power,  and  did  not  he 
confiscate  all  those  sugar  plantations  and 
sugar  refineries,  without  paying  1  cent 
of  recompense  to  their  owners,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  were  Americans  or 
Cubans? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes;  and  that  is  a 
matter  of  record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alsislcsi 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  remain 
silent  following  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  about  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  testimony  clearly  shows  that,  in 
particular,  four  things  which  happened 
caused  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  generally  to  revolt  against  Bosch: 

First,  when  he  came  into  office,  he 
allowed  a  free  return  of  all  the  Commu¬ 
nist  exiles  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Second,  as  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  allowed  quarters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Communist  technique  and  doctrine. 

Third,  he  allowed  the  governmentally 
operated  radio  stations  to  be  used  by 
Communists  in  the  dissemination  of 
their  doctrine  and  philosophy. 

Fourth,  he  allowed  a  free  outflow  and 
inflow  of  Dominican  Republican  youth 
to  Cuba,  where  they  were  being  indoctri¬ 
nated  in  communism. 

While  these  things  were  going  on, 
leaders  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
begged  Bosch  to  discontinue  what  he  was 
doing.  Representatives  of  our  State  De¬ 
partment  pointed  out  to  him  that  trouble 
would  result.  But  Bosch  did  nothing 
about  that. 
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I  do  not  believe  Bosch  is  a  Commu¬ 
nist;  but  he  is  a  sentimentalist  and  a 
romanticist,  and  he  has  no  concept  of 
reality. 

It  was  then  that  the  national  strike 
was  declared;  and  that  strike  was  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  the  religionists,  the  farm¬ 
ers,  the  businessmen,  the  professional 
men — all  of  whom  asked  for  a  halt  of  the 
soft-hand  application  to,  and  treatment 
of,  the  Communists.  It  was  only  then 
that  the  junta  took  control. 

It  is  my  belief — and  I  also  say  this  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  whom  I  see 
sitting  in  the  gallery  to  my  right — that 
we  had  better  recognize  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
we  had  better  give  it  aid,  for  unless  we 
do,  there  will  be  Communist  domination 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  before  we 
have  any  idea  that  that  will  happen,  for  I 
think  Communist  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  on 
the  way.  So  this  is  the  time  for  us  to 
do  what  we  can  to  stop  it. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  whether  my  recitation  of  the  facts 
in  regard  to  these  developments  is  ac- 
curate 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
to  enable  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  reply  to  the  question,  although  it  has 
no  relevance  whatever  on  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  us,  which  was  the  interest  rate  on 
our  development  loans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Alaska  state, 
after  I  give  my  reply,  whether  he  believes 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  correct  in  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  junta  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  be  recognized  by  our  Government. 
I  shall  be  interested  in  his  answer.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  know  what  it  will  be. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  disagree  in  toto 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
are  allies. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Furthermore,  I 
think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  in  praise  of  Costa  Rica,  are 
well  merited.  No  country  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  is  more  entitled  to  our 
aid  than  that  little  country,  which  is 
a  democracy,  which  has  no  standing 
army;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  few  coun¬ 
tries  in  Latin  America  in  that  category. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska. 

In  response  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  it  is  true  that 
Juan  Bosch,  the  President  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  permitted  the  exiles  to 
return  there.  He  did  that  because  dur¬ 
ing  the  Trujillo  regime,  hundreds  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Dominican  Republic  were 
executed  or  were  exiled,  merely  because 
they  disagreed  with  Trujillo,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  vicious  scoundrels  ever 
to  occupy  office. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Furthermore,  Juan 
Bosch  acted  only  in  line  with  the  policy 
favored  by  the  Council  of  State,  after 
Trujillo  had  been  assassinated — namely, 
to  permit  the  return  of  the  exiles. 

Second,  it  is  true  that  Juan  Bosch 
is  a  sentimentalist.  He  is  a  fiction 
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writer.  He  is  a  romanticist.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  was  not  a  very  good  admin¬ 
istrator.  But  he  was  honest.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  did  not  want  a  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  to  take  a  15  percent  “take” 
under  the  table  or  on  top  of  the  table 
on  an  airplane  contract  with  the  Hawker 
Hunter  Aircraft  Co. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  said  he  would 
not  have  any  part  of  it.  He  wanted 
honesty  in  Government.  Furthermore, 
Juan  Bosch  had  his  difficulties  with  the 
church  and  with  certain  elements  in  the 
business  community.  But  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  also  true  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  it  is  true  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  he 
has  a  little  trouble  occasionally  with 
some  elements  in  our  country. 

Juan  Bosch  was  the  constitutionally 
elected  executive.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  not  rise  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  any  time  and  say  that 
when  a  military  coup  which  turns  out  a 
constitutionally  elected  government  of 
men  who  are  dedicated  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  democracy,  the  coup  should  be 
given  the  support  of  this  country.  To 
the  contrary,  I  hope  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  see  to  it  that 
the  junta  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
do  not  even  get  the  time  of  day. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Juan  Bosch  was 
the  greatest  of  all  men.  I  am  not  saying 
that  he  was  even  a  good  President.  I 
am  merely  saying  that  he  was  elected. 
I  did  not  happen  to  think  that  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  a  good  President,  but  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  military  should 
throw  him  out.  I  did  not  think  that 
Herbert  Hoover  was  a  good  President; 
and  I  did  not  think  that  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  was,  either.  But,  Mr.  President, 
they  were  elected,  and  deserved  the  re¬ 
spect  and  support  of  the  officials  of  their 
Government.  They  deserved  the  respect 
of  the  citizenry.  So  I  suppose  we  have 
cleared  that  record.  The  recitation  of 
alleged  facts  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  one  thing;  the  conclusion  is  another. 
The  Senator  has  made  his  recitation. 
The  point  is  that  I  do  not  think  it  adds 
up  to  “Amen.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
not  dealt  with  my  statement  that  the 
schools  and  the  radio  stations  were  used, 
and  that  the  free  inflow  and  outflow  of 
youth  into  Cuba  was  affected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sorry.  My 
memory  was  not  good  enough  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  part  of  the  Senator’s  state¬ 
ment.  I  shall  now  deal  with  that  sub¬ 
ject,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Communist  movement  was  no 
stronger  after  Juan  Bosch  came  in  than 
it  was  before.  The  fact  is  that  the  left¬ 
ists  and  Communists  used  the  radio;  so 
did  the  people  who  believe  in  constitu¬ 
tional  government. 


The  fact  is  that  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Communists  speak,  too. 
They  go  in  and  out  of  this  country.  They 
move  around  this  country.  Juan  Bosch 
did  not  do  much  more  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  than  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does. 

I  believe  that  Juan  Bosch  was  too 
weak.  I  think  he  should  have  cracked 
down  on  the  Communists.  I  would  have 
suggested  to  him  that  he  crack  down 
if  he  had  asked  my  advice.  I  did  make 
the  suggestion  to  his  Ambassador,  and 
our  Ambassador  made  that  suggestion 
to  him.  He  did  not  follow  that  advice. 
Today  he  is  out  of  office.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  his  action  was  an  excuse 
for  a  military  junta  to  take  power. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  Presi¬ 
dent  and  our  Government  supported  the 
duly  elected  Government  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  supported  the  principle  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  conclude  my  argument  on 
the  subject  of  interest  rates.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  those  are  generous  ac¬ 
tions  on  our  part.  But  I  do  feel  that  the 
transactions  should  not  be  called  loans. 
While  I  applaud  the  intent  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  raising  the  interest  rate  from 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  to  2  percent, 
still  in  my  view  they  are  evading  the  is¬ 
sue,  which  is  that  the  American  public 
should  not  be  taxed  for  something  called 
a  loan  but  which  in  reality  is  a  grant  in 
addition  to  a  loan.  It  will  still  be  doing 
that  if  we  have  to  pay  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  2  percent  if  we  loan  at  that  rate 
and  the  4  percent  which  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  money  we  loan. 

The  gap  will  be  smaller  when  the  inter¬ 
est  is  2  percent  rather  than  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  1  percent.  But  there  will  still  be 
a  gap.  I  should  like  to  see  the  amend¬ 
ment  adopted;  and  if  the  time  comes 
when  a  country  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot 
pay  more  than  three-quarters  of  1  per¬ 
cent  or  2  percent,  let  us  frankly  make  it 
a  grant  and  say  that  we  want  to  help 
that  country,  and  that  it  is  too  poor  to 
pay  us  back.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to 
make.  The  AID  agency  perpetrated — 
perhaps  not  deliberately — a  deception  on 
the  American  people.  It  shifted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  proddings  of  Congress  that 
we  should  not  have  so  many  grants,  but 
make  loans  instead.  The  agency  said, 
“We  will  make  them  loans,”  but  they 
were  not  loans.  The  loans  should  be 
made  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  that 
American  people  have  to  pay  for  their 
borrowing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  yielding.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  member  of  the  minority  party  wishes 
to  enter  into  a  fight  between  Members 
of  the  majority  party. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  not? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Come  in;  the  water 
is  fine. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  enjoying  the 
fight.  I  thought  I  might  add  a  little  fuel 
to  the  fire. 


First,  the  amendment  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
proposed  is  highly  sensible  and  logical. 
It  strikes  me  that  that  is  true  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons,  the  principal  one  being 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  sell  the 
American  people  for  a  long  time  on  the 
need  to  change  our  AID  program  from 
a  grant  program  to  a  loan  program. 
People  throughout  the  country — in  Min¬ 
nesota,  Colorado,  Alaska  and  else¬ 
where — are  concerned.  We  might  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  money  to  some  country  in 
Africa  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have  to 
pay  a  nickel’s  worth  of  interest  for  5 
years.  Then  it  would  pay  2  percent,  or 
whatever  rate  might  be  established,  and 
the  principal  repayments  can  continue  to 
come  in,  if  it  is  so  desired.  More  im¬ 
portantly — and  this  point  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance — under  section  203,  all  the 
money  that  would  come  back  would  be 
put  into  a  revolving  fund  which  could  be 
distributed  by  AID  again  without  au¬ 
thorization  and  without  appropriation. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  have  in 
mind  a  program  that  can  logically  and 
truthfully  in  the  American  mind  be 
called  a  loan  program. 

All  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  ease  the 
symbolic  reference  of  a  grant  program 
into  something  that  looks  as  though  we 
are  getting  something  back. 

It  is  also  my  understanding — and  I 
should  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in 
error  on  this  point — that  repayments  are 
not  necessarily  in  dollars. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  they  are. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  may  be  mistaken 
in  that  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  in 
dollars. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  stand  corrected. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  that  has  been 
provided. 

During  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place,  which  I  found  highly  stimulating, 
reference  was  made  to  certain  Presidents. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  some  of  us  did 
not  perhaps  like  President  Roosevelt. 
It  might  be  that  some  Republicans  do 
not  think  President  Kennedy  is  doing  all 
he  ought  to  do,  particularly  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field.  I  am  glad  to  include  my¬ 
self  as  one  of  those  who  do  not  think  he 
is  doing  everything  he  should  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
correct  the  Record  if  I  used  the  word 
“like,”  because  that  word  relates  to  a 
personal  reaction  to  an  individual.  I 
happen  to  like  General  Eisenhower.  I 
am  sure  that  I  would  have  liked  Calvin 
Coolidge.  I  merely  did  not  agree  with 
many  of  their  policies. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  using  the  term 
in  the  same  sense,  and  I  should  like  to 
continue  that  way.  We  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  loans 
are  highly  speculative,  even  if  we  denom¬ 
inate  them  as  loans.  For  example,  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  bill,  which  would  increase  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  Bank,  I  discussed  the 
Bank’s  candying  at  $1,  or  some  nominal 
asset  in  its  account,  a  loan  which  was 
made  to  Brazil  which  it  did  not  think 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
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repaid.  That  authorization  was  in  a 
substantial  amount — over  $100  million, 

I  believe. 

There  is  also  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  for  a  loan  that  was 
made  to  China  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  took 
over.  There  was  no  chance  whatsoever 
of  that  money  coming  back. 

When  we  make  so-called  loans  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  particularly 
in  instances  in  which  they  are  politically 
unstable,  we  are  not  really  entering  into 
transactions  which  anyone  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  consider  loans.  That  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  the  loan  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  reasonable  interest  rate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  now  suggesting. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  This  has  been  a  useful  and  stim¬ 
ulating  discussion.  I  wish  to  see  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  but  I  hope  to  see  it 
improved,  tightened  up,  and  made  more 
effective. 

The  various  amendments  which  I  have 
submitted  and  shall  later  submit  have 
that  objective.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  who  is  a 
really  enlightened  person  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  will  go  along  with  some  of  these 
efforts  to  improve  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  to  my 
amendment  No.  231  which  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  withhold  aid  from 
nations  that  wage  aggressive  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nasser  is  waging  aggressive 
war  in  Yemen  or  threatening  aggression 
against  other  nations,  building  up  arms 
against  Jordan  and  Israel.  Sukarno 
seems  likely  to  do  the  same,  if  he  carries 
out  his  threat  to  wage  war  on  the  newly 
bom  state  of  Malaysia.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  withhold  aid  from 
those  nations,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  discuss  briefly  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  cut  off  assistance  to  any  nation  which 
the  President  determines  is  engaging  in 
or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  ef¬ 
forts  directed  against  the  United  States 
or  other  aid  recipients. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  submitting  this  amendment,  which 
would  restore  to  the  bill  the  language 
adopted  in  the  House.  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  principle  behind  the  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  already  embodied  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  language 
which  I  offered  last  year. 


That  language  is  found  in  section  102 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assistance, 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to  mili¬ 
tary  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and  di¬ 
rected  against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act. 

In  my  judgment,  the  language  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  a  reason¬ 
able  and  unfortunately  necessary  step  to 
make  that  language  mandatory.  Had 
the  officials  of  the  executive  branch  been 
more  determined  and  convinced  in 
carrying  out  the  mandates  already  con¬ 
tained  in  that  language,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  would  not  have  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  today  exists  in  the  Middle 
East.  Today,  Egypt’s  President  Nasser 
has  thousands  of  troops  in  Yemen  in¬ 
volved  in  supporting  a  regime  which  ob¬ 
viously  does  not  have  the  support  of  the 
people  of  Yemen.  Today,  President  Nas¬ 
ser  has  Egyptian  airmen  fighting  with 
Algeria  in  its  border  dispute  with  Mo¬ 
rocco.  These  are  the  two  most  flagrant 
examples  at  the  moment  of  aggressive 
Egyptian  military  efforts. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  add  that 
he  has  also  just  stirred  up  riots  in 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct. 
That  should  be  added. 

Moreover,  while  Nasser  is  paying  his 
troops  to  fight  other  nations,  his  propa¬ 
ganda  machines  continue  to  blare  hatred 
and  ill  will  toward  Israel.  If  this 
amendment  will  have  the  desired  effect, 
if  it  will  serve  notice  on  dictators  and 
other  military  adventurers  that  the 
United  States  does  not  intend  to  sub¬ 
sidize  their  efforts  any  longer,  then  the 
whole  country  will  have  cause  to  be 
grateful.  But  from  long  experience  in 
working  in  this  area,  I  am  frankly  some¬ 
what  pessimistic. 

When  I  wrote  to  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  to  inquire  what 
specific  action  had  been  taken  to  imple¬ 
ment  my  amendment  and  to  enforce  the 
provisions  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  dis¬ 
couraging  aid  to  dictators  and  requiring 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  I  received  this  reply  from 
the  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID: 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Agency  has 
been  alert  to  the  interest  of  Congress  re¬ 
flected  in  the  statement  of  policy  in  Section 
102.  In  those  instances  where  discrimination 
has  been  encountered,  the  Department  and 
AID  have  taken  all  feasible  steps  to  obtain 
their  removal  or  modification.  The  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  a  major  consideration  in 
rendering  assistance  and  AID  has  given  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  administration  of  funds 
in  those  countries  which  share  our  view  of 
the  world  crisis  in  accordance  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  direction. 

In  his  reply  he  was  utterly  silent  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  my  inquiry  which 
related  to  the  diverting  of  our  own  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  to  military  or  propa¬ 
ganda  efforts. 

Even  more  directly  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  asked  the  Adminis¬ 


trator  of  the  AID  program  directly 
whether  this  amendment  would  apply  to 
Egypt,  which  I  pointed  out  “has  shown 
its  aggressive  tendencies  in  Yemen  and 
in  threats  against  Israel,”  Mr.  Bell’s  an¬ 
swer  was  as  follows : 

Well,  the  Egyptian  case,  as  you  know  better 
than  most,  Senator,  is  a  very — indeed  the 
who  Middle  East  situation — is  a  very  tense 
and  uncertain  one.  The  philosophy  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  those  Middle  Eastern  countries 
for  the  last  several  years  has  been  that  if  we 
work  with  them  to  achieve  some  reasonable 
economic  and  social  progress  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  we  would  be  contributing  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  peaceful  progress  in  the  Middle 
East  and  we  would  be  working  against  the 
possibility  of  additional  military  flareups. 
We’ve  had,  I  think,  some  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  We  certainly  haven’t  had  uniform  suc¬ 
cess  in  that.  The  action  of  the  Egyptians  in 
Yemen  is  a  complicated  one.  As  you  know, 
there  was  an  internal  revolt  in  Yemen  and 
the  Egyptians  have  been  supporting  one  side 
in  that  revolt  and  the  Saudi  Arabian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  supporting  the  other  side. 
It’s  a  tangled  situation  but  it  is  certainly 
different  from  and  distinguished  from  an 
outright  aggression. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  peo¬ 
ple  responsible  for  the  AID  program  now 
do  not  regard  Egyptian  activities  in 
Yemen  as  aggression.  Therefore,  I 
would  fear  that  the  view  of  the  AID 
might  turn  out  to  be  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  apply  to  Egypt. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  for  us  in  the 
legislative  history  of  this  amendment  and 
I  think  it  highly  desirable,  to  make  clear 
that  we  do  indeed  have  the  Egyptian  sit¬ 
uation  in  mind,  as  well  as  any  other  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  military  activity  by  one 
AID  recipient  against  another  serves  to 
divert  vital  resources  and  manpower 
from  economic  development  to  military 
adventures.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  with 
a  view  to  strengthening  the  impact  of 
the  amendment,  which  I  very  much  fear 
is  still  not  sufficiently  strong  to  achieve 
the  purposes  we  seek.  I  would  like  to 
propose  that  the  amendment  be  modified 
to  include  not  only  aggressive  military 
efforts  but  also  propaganda  efforts  as 
well.  In  other  words,  wherever  the  Sen¬ 
ator  uses  the  term  “military  efforts,”  I 
would  suggest  expanding  this  language  to 
include  “military  and  propaganda  ef¬ 
forts.” 

This  is  departing  somewhat  from  the 
language  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  use¬ 
ful,  first  of  all,  to  show  the  very  strong 
feeling  of  the  Senate  on  this  issue,  and 
secondly,  to  pinpoint  what  has  in  fact 
been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  tension 
and  turmoil  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  propaganda  put 
forth  by  Nasser’s  “Voice  of  the  Arabs” 
program,  as  well  as  through  a  variety  of 
other  state-controlled  media,  breathes 
hatred,  bigotry  and  aggression. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
prepare  for  me  a  report  on  hate  propa¬ 
ganda  in  a  number  of  nations.  The 
parts  of  this  report  which  discuss  Egyp¬ 
tian  propaganda  efforts  should  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Psychological  Propaganda  as  Used  by  Egypt 
(By  Thomas  C.  Lyons,  analyst  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  Foreign  Affairs  Division, 
September  6,  1963) 

The  word  “propaganda”  formerly  meant 
the  dissemination  of  any  information.  To¬ 
day  (i.e.,  contemporary  connotation)  the 
word  usually  means  a  concerted  effort  to 
promote  a  certain  doctrine,  principle,  and 
attitude  through  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  purpose  of  the  concerted  effort 
may  be  to  help  or  injure,  create  or  destroy, 
inaction  or  action,  and  so  forth. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  term 
“psychological  propaganda”  will  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  “hate  propaganda.” 

Psychological  propaganda  is  not  controlled 
by  international  covenant,  by  usage,  by  con¬ 
vention,  or  customs  of  war.  Its  battlefield 
is  the  human  mind  and  human  emotions, 
and  the  successes  or  failures  of  the  battles 
are  sometimes  never  known.  This  kind  of 
propaganda  is  not  a  well-defined  subject  nor 
does  it  have  an  exact  frame  of  reference. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  designed  for  a  specific 
immediate  action.  It  may  have  for  its  goal 
that  which  Orwell  described  in  his  “1984”  as 
the  doublethink;  i.e.,  a  mind  holding  two 
contradictory  concepts  simultaneously  and 
accepting  both  of  them  as  believable.  In 
Orwells  words:  “It  is  the  faculty  to  know 
that  deliberate  lies  are  being  told,  while 
genuinely  believing  in  them.” 

Psychological  propaganda  is  part  of  war, 
but  it  is  itself  unlike  war.  Such  propaganda 
may  exist  before,  during,  or  after  actual 
hostilities.  The  enemy  need  not  be  identi¬ 
fied;  he  may  be  disguised;  he  may  be  delib¬ 
erately  identified  wrongly.  The  attacked  and 
the  attacker  never  know  one  another.  De¬ 
feat  and  success  are  seldom  measured.  The 
engagements  have  no  names.  It  is  myste¬ 
rious  and  nightmarish  insomuch  as  it  pene¬ 
trates  to  the  depth  of  a  man’s  heart  or  mind 
or  soul  or  reasoning  processes. 

The  function  or  purpose  of  all  propaganda 
is  to  affect  attitudes,  emotions,  beliefs,  and 
to  persuade  by  nonviolent  means.  (War 
would  be  persuasion  by  violent  methods. 
Propaganda  may  have  as  its  object  at  a 
given  time  violence,  but  the  persuasion  to 
use  that  violence  is  by  nonviolent  means.) 
It  also  has  the  general  purpose  of  creating 
mental  anguish  at  some  future  time  in  those 
who  begin  to  doubt  what  they  formerly  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  truth.  The  reverse  may  also 
be  the  case. 

The  study  of  psychological  propaganda 
may  be  purely  scientific  or  purely  moral  or 
a  combination  of  both.  Regardless,  the 
scientist  (e.g.,  psychologist)  and  moralist 
(e.g.,  theologian)  may  come  to  the  same 
conclusion:  Such  propaganda  fosters  terror, 
hate,  suspicion,  and  destroys  the  human  im¬ 
pulse  to  act  rationally.  One  other  significant 
point  to  be  made  is  that  propaganda  touches 
any  human  who  can  read  and/or  hear  his 
own  language.  In  this  respect  it  touches 
not  only  the  camel  driver  but  the  writers  and 
politicians  who  must  make  rational  choices 
between  meaningful  concepts.  It  can  un¬ 
knowingly  create  cowardice  and  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  teachers  and  those  in  decision¬ 
making  bodies.  Even  the  most  educated  may 
have  their  minds  emasculated. 

***** 

Egypt  has  used  this  kind  of  propaganda 
successfully,  for  a  number  of  years,  employ¬ 
ing  the  most  refined  propaganda  techniques. 
Most  newly  independent  nations  could  not 
afford  the  time,  money,  or  national  effort 
necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  program  on  a 
scale  approaching,  let  us  say,  Egypt.  In¬ 
deed,  few  countries  today  use  propaganda 
to  the  extent  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 


Of  course  psychological  propaganda  is  not 
restricted  to  the  countries  mentioned  in  this 
paper.  Indeed,  two  other  countries  (in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.) 
may  even  exceed  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
persuasion  by  Egypt;  China  and  East  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Chinese  propaganda,  to  its  own 
people  and  the  peoples  of  Far  East  and 
southeast  Asia,  is  well  known  and  well  doc¬ 
umented.1  Less  well  known  is  the  propa¬ 
ganda  from  Communist  East  Germany, 
which  has  used  the  theme  “hate”  in  radio 
programing  from  rock  'n  roll  music  to  classic 
literature.  Sometimes  the  hatred  theme 
(praise  of  communism;  contempt  for  com¬ 
munism’s  enemies)  is  subtle;  sometimes  it  is 
blatant  and  open.  Since  1960  the  radio  and 
press  of  East  Germany  has  shown  Nazi-like 
propaganda  by  adulation  of  the  party  and 
raging  hatred  of  the  West.  Even  old  Nazi 
marches  have  been  used  repeatedly  by  the 
East  Germans  as  recent  as  1963.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  in  September  29,  1961 
the  following  words  of  a  song  from  a  Septem¬ 
ber  broadcast  from  Communist  Germany: 
“Hatred,  scream  it  into  every  home  *  *  * 
carry  it  into  quiet  streets  *  *  *  teach  the 
flowers  to  hate  *  *  *  take  revenge.” 

EGYPT  (UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC) 

The  U.S.S.R.,  China,  and  the  United  States 
aside,  the  United  Arab  Republic  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  Egypt)  probably  has  the  most 
elaborate  network  of  radio  and  press  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  world.  This  is  all  the  more 
interesting  in  light  of  the  fact  that  propa¬ 
ganda  by  and  to  the  Arabs  themselves  was 
negligible  before  1952.  Prior  to  that  time 
(the  military  coup  of  July  1952  in  Egypt) 
Arab  radio  stations  and  newspapers  were 
cercerned  primarily  with  entertainment, 
sports,  news,  and  music. 

The  new  group  in  Cairo  after  1952  saw 
the  potentialities  of  controlling  the  means 
of  prapaganda,  and  as  a  result,  huge  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country’s  money,  talent,  and 
efforts  were  given  to  strengthening  the  in¬ 
struments  of  propaganda.  Today,  radio  is 
an  outstanding  part  of  the  Arab’s  social  and 
political  life.  (Parenthetically,  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  the  Middle  East  today,  almost 
every  Arab  owns  or  has  available,  a  radio. 
Transistors  and  battery-operated  radios  are 
prevalent,  and  can  be  seen  on  farms,  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  back  on  a  donkey,  in  mud  huts 
along  the  river,  and  in  the  pocket  of  camel 
boys.  In  a  word,  the  spoken  word,  unlike 
the  written  word,  is  available  to  almost 
every  Arab,  no  matter  how  poor.) 

According  to  A.  Loya  (writing  in  Middle 
Eastern  Affairs,  April  1962),  the  Egyptian 
revolutionary  government’s  propagaanda  has 
passed  through  the  following  three  phases. 

Phase  1 

During  the  first  phase  (which  lasted 
roughly  from  July  1952  to  November  1954) , 
the  government  concentrated  almost  entire¬ 
ly  on  its  internal  position.  The  goal  ob¬ 
viously  was  to  solidify  and/or  build  a  strong 
position  which  is  needed  for  a  military  re¬ 
volution  to  succeed.  The  country’s  and 
therefore  the  people’s  enemy  was  “poverty, 
ignorance  and  disease.”  Of  course,  the 
existence  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease 
was  linked  to  the  Farouk  government,  and 
the  absence  of  suffering  would  in  the  future 
be  linked  to  the  new  military  government. 
Words  like  “glory,”  “dignity,”  and  “prosper¬ 
ity”  were  linked  to  the  new  government 
continuously.  Words  and  phrases  such  as 
“scum”,  “traitors,”  and  “plague  of  the 
earth”  were  attached  to  the  King  and  the 
Muhammad  Ali  dynasty.2 


1  Alex  S.  Edelstein  and  Alan  Ping-lin-Liu, 
“Anti-Americanism  in  Red  China’s  People’s 
Daily,”  Journalism  Quarterly,  spring  1963, 
pp.  187-195. 

2  Loya,  p.  102. 
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There  was  also  during  this  time  a  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  talk  about  Arab  unity. 
Whatever  unity  talk  appeared,  it  always 
referred  to  the  union  of  Egypt  and  Sudan. 

Phase  2 

Sometime  between  1952  and  1954  the 
Egyptian  leaders  came  to  the  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  were  not  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Egypt.  In  a  rather  sudden  move, 
the  government  decided  that  Arab  unity 
should  be  the  issue,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
decision,  launched  an  immense  campaign  of 
psychological  propaganda  of  both  an  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  nature.  (This  phase  lasted 
until  1961,  when  Syria  left  the  United  Arab 
Republic) . 

Mr.  Loya  contends  that  the  Egyptians 
learned  well  from  the  Nazis,  and  obviously 
had  done  their  homework  for  Professors  Hit¬ 
ler  and  Goebbels.3  For  example,  he  states, 
they  (1)  have  relied  more  on  the  spoken  than 
the  written  word,  and  (2)  there  is  a  tendency 
to  disregard  the  truth. 

The  main  theme  of  the  second  phase  was 
that  under  Nasser’s  leadership,  the  Arab 
countries  united  could  rebuild  “the  glorious 
past.”  Plays,  concerts,  operas,  songs,  day 
and  night,  lavished  praise  on  the  glories  of 
he  who  would  lead  the  Arabs  in  unity  to  the 
promised  land :  Nasser. 

According  to  Loya,  closely  attached  to  this 
theme  of  developing  a  god-like  image  of 
Nasser  was  the  theme  of  hate."  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  taught,  asked,  told  to  hate  for¬ 
eigners,  Jews,  and  Arab  leaders  who  opposed 
unity.  The  object  of  the  propaganda  was 
to  identify  the  enemy  with  hatred,  and  to 
shower  devotion  on  Nasser. 

Nasser  became  omnipotent  and  infallible. 
He  had  thrown  the  British  out  of  Egypt; 
had  won  the  battle  in  the  Suez  War;  had 
maneuvered  the  revolution;  could  not  lose. 

There  was  also  the  concept  to  terror.  Ter¬ 
rifying  stories  and  terms  were  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  events  in  broadcasts.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  “dangling  corpses,”  “blood  and  agony,” 
etc.  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  received  mes¬ 
sages  over  Cairo  radio  telling  him  of  the 
horrible  fate  that  awaited  him  if  he  did  not 
abdicate.5 

“Lies  were  resorted  to  whenever  needed.”  « 
Indeed,  entire  events  were  fabricated  to  suit 
a  particular  purpose.  In  a  word  then,  Egyp¬ 
tian  propaganda  was  presenting  to  the  Arab 
world  their  view  of  Egyptian  history,  the 
history  of  the  Arab  world,  Arab  personali¬ 
ties,  daily  events  in  the  world. 

Phase  3 

This  phase,  of  course,  can  hardly  be  writ¬ 
ten.  Obviously  the  goal  of  Arab  unity  is  still 
the  same. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  propaganda  in  Egypt  since  1958. 

In  1958 

Cairo  government  initiated  the  Voice  of 
Free  Africa,  which  broadcast  violent  anti- 
Western  propaganda.  The  broadcasts  ex¬ 
horted  the  Africans  to  drive  from  their  lands 
the  "white  dogs”  of  the  Western  oppressors. 
The  United  States  was  called  the  banker  of 
the  sterling  bloc  countries,  and  therefore 
Africa’s  “second  colonial  master.” 

The  establishment  of  the  voice  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  2  years  of  modest,  similar  broad¬ 
casts  (unidentified)  from  Cairo.  In  January 
of  1958  the  government  identified  itself  with 
the  new  voice.  The  first  broadcasts  were 
spoken  in  Swahili,  Amharic,  Arabic,  French, 
and  English.  Later  most  of  the  prominent 
African  languages  were  added,  in  addition  to 
Hebrew. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Nasser  inaugurated 
a  new  propaganda  tool,  the  magazine  African 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  104-105. 
1  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

5  Loya,  p.  107. 

“  Loya,  p.  107. 
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Renaissance,  a  periodical  dedicated  to  the 
creation  of  hate  for  the  white  masters.  In 
both  the  press  and  the  radio,  the  French 
and  English  were  continually  referred  to  as 
white  dogs  who  had  smeared  dirt  on  the 
African  peoples.  The  Voice  of  Free  Algeria 
was  also  used  to  give  support  to  the  Algerian 
Nationalist  rebels. 

By  the  middle  of  the  year,  Egypt  had  11 
transmitters  in  operation  and  at  least  12 
more  (from  Czechoslovakia)  being  readied 
for  operation.  The  main  transmitter  in  Cairo 
was  a  $750,000  gift  from  Moscow. 

Although  the  broadcasts  vary  for  country 
to  country,  the  words  are  basically  the  same; 
viz,  “white  dogs,  imperialists,  bloodsuckers 
and  colonial  oppressors.”  7  The  Voice  of  the 
Arabs,  broadcast  out  of  Cairo,  was  (in  1958) 
on  the  air  from  6:30  in  the  morning  until 
1 : 15  the  next  morning,  every  day  in  the  week. 
Sample  comment  (New  York  Times,  July  6, 
1958)  :  “Let  us  teach  the  Americans  we  do 
not  need  their  tainted  dollars  nor  do  we 
require  their  conditioned  aid.  No,  America, 
you  shall  not  come  to  the  Middle  East.  We 
shall  fight  against  you  with  all  our  resources, 
with  our  hands,  our  feet,  our  teeth,  but  we 
will  not  allow  you  to  establish  your  Zionist- 
controlled  influence  in  our  Middle  East.” 

By  the  end  of  1958,  Egyptian  broadcasts 
were  also  beamed  to  Europe,  Israel,  and  al¬ 
most  every  country  in  Africa,  many  of  which 
were  in  the  predominant  dialect. 

According  to  the  London  Times  the  broad¬ 
casts  were  so  inflammatory  in  1958,  that 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  that  the 
United  Nations  monitor  these  broadcasts  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Middle  East.8 *  For 
example,  Cairo  radio  told  the  Lebanese  people 
that  their  President  (Chamoun)  would 
drown  in  a  bath  of  blood  because  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  own  people.  The  Lebanese  people 
were  asked  to  take  up  arms,  use  violence, 
disorder  and  revolt,  and  finally  to  tear  their 
leaders  to  pieces. 

Such  broadcasts  were  daily  occurrences  and 
usually  ended  with,  “At  your  service,  O  Abdel 
Nasser.”  8 

Jordan  did  not  escape  from  its  share  of 
psychological  propaganda.  Again  the  people 
were  asked  to  revolt  and  rise  up  and  kill 
their  king,  “the  truth  of  the  end  of  every 
tyrant,  of  every  traitor.” 

Syrians  were  told  that  Charles  Malik  was 
an  agent  of  the  CIA  who  paid  him  $200,000. 

Israel  was  told  that  their  country  would 
eventually  become  an  American  colony;  that 
Israel  was  militarily  weak  compared  to  the 
Arabs  because  the  Arabs  received  huge  ship¬ 
ments  of  arms  from  America.10 

In  1959 

The  kind  of  propaganda  used  in  1957  and 

1958  by  the  Cairo  government  was  continued 
in  1959.  By  the  middle  of  1959,  Cairo  who 
had  been  doing  its  major  broadcasting  from 
two  100-kilowatt  transmitters,  started  oper¬ 
ating  a  new  300-kilowatt  transmitter.  The 
Government  announced  that  they  would  step 
up  their  broadcasts  as  well  as  establish  ad¬ 
ditional  languages.  It  was  assumed  that  in 

1959  the  Egyptians  had  the  most  powerful 
broadcasting  services  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  1961 

Radio  Cairo  was  perhaps  more  violent  in 
1961  than  in  1958  and  1959.  William  S.  El¬ 
lis  (Harper’s  magazine,  June  1961)  wrote 
that  the  “Voice  of  the  Arabs”  had  started 
riots,  had  encouraged  the  overthrow  of  any 
number  of  governments,  inspired  sabotage, 
and  “convinced  millions  that  the  Bagdad 
Pact  is  an  intolerable  instrument  of  Western 
imperialism.” 

On  August  26,  1960  (Ellis  reports) ,  Cairo 
radio  urged  the  Jordanians  to  “kill  Majali 


7  New  York  Times,  July  6,  1958. 

8  Aug.  15, 1958. 

8  Ibid. 

10  Ibid. 


and  drag  his  body  through  the  streets.” 
Three  days  later,  Hazzaa  Majali,  Hussein’s 
Prime  Minister,  was  killed  by  assassination. 

Cairo  radio  beamed  its  programs  especial¬ 
ly  toward  the  Arabs  and  the  Africans  in 
1961.  Day  after  day  Hussein  was  accused  of 
being  an  agent  of  Israel  who  was  paid  by 
the  United  States.  (He  was  often  referred  to 
as  “King  Mickey  Mouse.”)  By  1961  the 
broadcasts  from  Egypt  were  in  15  languages 
plus  numerous  dialects. 

Singled  out  especially  by  Cairo  radio  in 
1960-61  was  the  Shah  of  Iran  (for  having 
10  years  previously  recognized,  de  facto,  the 
State  of  Israel);  King  Ibn  Saud  of  Saudi 
Arabia;  Tunisian  President  Habib  Bourguiba 
(who  was  planning  in  unison  with  America 
to  take  over  the  Arab  homeland).  The 
French  were  still  “dogs,”  and  the  English 
were  still  “pigs,”  in  almost  every  broadcast. 

In  1963 

It  has  been  said  that  by  way  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  propaganda,  the  Nasser  government  has 
since  1957-57:  inspired  a  revolution  ifi' 
Yemen,  followed  by  Syria  and  Iraq;  im¬ 
mense  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  by 
way  of  press  and  radio  on  the  peoples  and 
leaders  of  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia.  There 
is  a  move  on  for  a  five-nation  military  bloc 
(Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  Algeria,  and  Yemen) 
which  undoubtedly  would  be  used  to  bring 
further  pressure  on  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia.11  That  psychological  propaganda  is 
a  major  part  of  Egyptian  policy  cannot  be 
denied. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  points  out  that  “few  countries 
today  use  propaganda  to  the  extent  of 
the  Egyptian  Government.”  In  fact,  the 
report  points  out  that : 

The  U.S.S.R.,  Red  China,  and  the  United 
States  aside,  Egypt  probably  has  the  most 
elaborate  network  of  radio  and  press  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  world. 

All  this  propaganda,  in  fact,  origi¬ 
nated  in  1952  with  the  Nasser  regime. 
According  to  experts  in  the  field,  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  learned  their  propaganda 
techniques  from  the  Nazis,  from  Hitler 
and  Goebbels. 

Despite  what  some  officials  profess  to 
consider  a  new  warmth  in  Nasser’s  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  United  States,  studies  of 
Egyptian  propaganda  reveal  no  love,  nor 
certainly  any  understanding  nor  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  The  main  theme  of  Nasser’s 
propaganda  is  to  develop  a  godlike 
image  of  Nasser  and  to  teach  the 
Egyptians  to  hate  foreigners,  Jews, 
Israel,  and  other  Arab  leaders  who  op¬ 
pose  Nasser. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Including  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Including  Americans; 
and  there  is  much  anti-American  prop¬ 
aganda  over  the  “Voice  of  the  Arabs.” 

Members  of  the  Senate  should  read, 
as  I  have,  what  is  said  on  the  “Voice 
of  the  Arabs”  against  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  prominent  figures  in  the 
United  States,  of  both  parties,  generally. 

Not  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
throughout  Africa,  Nasser’s  broadcasts 
beam  hatred  and  advocate  violence. 
Despite  American  assistance,  Nasser 
preaches  hatred  of  the  United  States. 
The  main  transmitters  that  convey  this 
message  were  a  gift  from  Moscow. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  has  himself  amply 


11  Ellis,  pp.  54  and  58. 


documented,  one  of  the  projects  in  the 
U.S.  program  for  Egypt  is  assistance  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  a 
Telecommunications  Research  Institute. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  Egyptian  tech¬ 
nicians  even  more  skillful  in  their  work, 
even  though  it  should  be  obvious  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  that  work  is  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  Senator  to 
modify  his  amendment  to  include  not 
only  the  military  efforts,  but  also  the 
propaganda  efforts  which,  as  this  Library 
of  Congress  report  documents,  and  as  he 
himself  is  well  aware,  play  a  significant 
role  in  reducing  the  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Middle  East¬ 
ern  issues. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  nothing 
does  more  harm  over  the  long  run  than 
excessive  hate  propaganda.  It  teaches 
the  younger  generation  to  hate  a  sup¬ 
posed  foe  that  they  do  not  even  know. 
It  poisons  the  air  and  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  more  constructive-minded 
leader  to  attempt  a  conciliatory  policy 
or  a  policy  of  negotiation  to  settle  out¬ 
standing  issues.  Even  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  weapons  Nasser  has  purchased 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  propaganda 
from  his  Soviet  and  U.S.  assisted  media 
are  a  critical  factor  in  the  continuing 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East  area.  Not 
since  President  Eisenhower  called  for  a 
U.N.  monitoring  of  propaganda  broad¬ 
casts  in  1958  has  the  United  States  offi¬ 
cially  indicated  its  concern  and  opposi¬ 
tion  over  this  kind  of  activity.  Yet, 
every  year  new  converts  are  sought  to 
the  doctrines  of  racism  and  hatred  that 
Nasser  has  adopted.  Every  year,  other _ 
governments  in  the  Middle  East  must 
combat  the  tensions  and  aggressions 
stimulated  by  this  broadcasting.  Before 
it  is  too  late,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  should  make  its 
position  clear  in  condemning  the  poison¬ 
ous  words  of  war  and  hatred  that 
Nasser  continues  to  spew  forth,  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  could  see  his  way  clear  to  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  the  amend¬ 
ment  modified  in  the  sense  the  Senator 
from  New  York  suggests.  I  favor  his 
purpose.  I  think  the  amendment  could 
not  be  made  too  strong.  But,  for  certain 
practical  considerations,  I  do  not  think 
I  should.  In  the  first  place,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  my  amendment  is  identical  with 
the  language  of  the  House  bill.  It  is 
quite  an  achievement  to  obtain  collabo¬ 
ration  without  collusion  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  have  two  minds  with  but  a 
single  thought.  My  experience  has  been 
that  frequently  a  very  desirable  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  by  one  body.  When  the 
amendment  goes  to  conference,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  AID  or  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  say  it  will  ruin  the  program,  that 
it  should  not  be  adopted,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  lost.  This  is  a  case  in  which  we 
have  taken  a  rather  important  step  for- 
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ward,  and  I  think  we  should  try  to  have 
the  proposal  adopted,  rather  than  lose 
the  whole  battle. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  purpose  of 
the  suggestion.  Indeed,  I  am  whole¬ 
heartedly  for  it.  My  only  objection  is  to 
the  practicality  of  achieving  the  pur¬ 
pose.  When  we  get  into  the  matter  of 
propaganda,  we  are  touching  on  freedom 
of  speech.  Propaganda  can  be  subtle.  I 
believe  that  if  we  have  difficulty — as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  anticipates — in 
persuading  the  AID  agency  that  Nasser 
is  an  aggressor — which  is  so  obvious  that 
it  does  not  need  reiterating — it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  define  his  verbal 
attacks  as  agi'ession,  even  though  when 
there  are  broadcasts  in  which  Nasser 
preaches  destruction  and  hate  of  Leba¬ 
non,  Jordan,  Israel,  and  others,  which  go 
beyond  the  legitimate  bounds  of  free 
.  speech.  If  we  attempt  to  make  radio 
propaganda  a  justification  for  barring 
aid  to  a  country,  we  are  going  to  rim  into 
more  difficult  problems  of  interpretation 
than  we  have  encountered  in  the  matter 
of  direct  aggression. 

So  far  as  Nasser’s  invasion  of  the  Ye¬ 
men  is  concerned,  the  New  York  Times 
of  today,  under  the  headline  “U.N.  To 
Withdraw  Mission  in  Yemen,”  points  out 
that  Mr.  U  Thant  made  a  report.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  that  Saudi  Arabia 
has  complied  with  its  commitment  to 
withdraw  aid  to  its  side  in  Yemen, 
whereas  Nasser  still  keeps  his  troops 
there. .  In  other  words,  Nasser  has  bro¬ 
ken  his  pledge  to  withdraw  his  troops. 

Mistakenly,  the  United  States  recog¬ 
nized  the  Yemen  Government  as  an  act 
of  appeasement  toward  Nasser.  It  was  a 
very  unfortunate  action  on  our  part. 
The  British  did  not  follow.  They  are 
much  closer  to  the  situation  there  than 
we  are.  There  may  be  a  relation  between 
that  situation  and  their  recognition  of 
the  military  junta  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  They  are  probably  saying,  “You 
have  interferred  over  there  where  our 
interests  are  greater  than  yours.  We  are 
not  going  to  play  ball  with  you  in  the 
Caribbean.”  That  is  conjecture  on  my 
part.  I  may  be  in  error. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  antiagres¬ 
sion  amendment  strengthened,  but  I  fear 
very  much  that,  if  it  is  strengthened,  it 
may  be  lost.  I  would  like  to  have  half  a 
loaf  this  time,  and  make  sure  it  is  not 
lost. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  cannot  disagree 
with  the  Senator’s  reasoning.  I  have 
every  expectation  that  this  amendment 
would  be  adopted  in  the  Senate.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  in  my  mind  about  it,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  not  to  offer  it.  It 
is  already  in  the  House  bill  and  will  be 
in  conference.  I  think  the  Senate  would 
adopt  the  amendment,  and  should  do  so. 

The  Senator  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  disagrees,  as  do  I,  with  the  in¬ 
terpretation  that  this  does  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  actions  of  Egypt  in 
Yemen,  and  does  not  apply  to  Egypt.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  make 
our  intentions  clear  to  the  officials  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  AID  Agency. 
After  all,  we  have  in  the  law  now  a 
sense -of -Congress  resolution  which  is 
substantially  like  this  amendment.  This 


proposal  is  stronger.  It  provides  that  no 
assistance  shall  be  provided  to  any  coun¬ 
try  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  to  adopt  ag¬ 
gressive  military  efforts. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  and  becomes  law,  and  if 
even  then  we  cannot  get  AID  or  the 
State  Department  to  do  anything  about 
it,  we  must  press  for  an  out-and-out 
cutoff  of  aid  by  name  to  countries  that 
we  in  Congress  know  are  engaging  in 
aggressive  activities. 

Mi-.  GRUENING.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  It  is  customary, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  comity,  to 
include  language  in  the  amendment 
which  enables  the  President,  in  his 
judgment,  if  the  national  security  is  in¬ 
volved,  to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Unfortunately,  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  it  would  not  be  the  President  who 
would  make  such  a  decision. 

Mi-.  KEATING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  would  be  the 
same  subordinate  official  who  has  gotten 
us  into  the  mess  in  the  first  place.  I 
hope  that  on  the  next  occasion  Congress 
will  take  that  into  consideration.  We 
should  definitely  not  give  aid  to  countries 
which  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  are 
aggressors.  There  is  no  question  that 
Nasser  is  an  aggressor  on  several  counts. 
He  is  definitely  an  aggressor  in  Yemen. 
He  has  been  an  aggressor  all  through  the 
Middle  East.  He  has  never  ceased  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  he  intends  to  destroy  Israel. 
He  is  building  up  his  arms.  He  preaches 
assassination,  not  yesterday  or  2  years 
ago,  but  now,  over  his  Cairo  radio,  to 
which  we,  unfortunately,  contributed  our 
dollars.  It  is  a  shocking  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  situation.  I  hope  it  will  become  so 
patently  shocking  and  disgraceful  that 
the  amendment  will  have  the  result  we 
hope  it  will  have. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator’s  view,  because  I  believe  it 
is  very  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  legislative  history.  Does  he  believe 
that  the  amendment  is  an  important  part 
of  what  we  expect  in  the  administration 
of  the  act?  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
that  if  the  propaganda  broadcasts  are 
directed  toward  aggression,  or  talking 
about  and  building  up  a  case  for  aggres¬ 
sion;  that  is,  engaging  in  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  effort? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Certainly.  Hitler 
did  that  in  the  days  before  he  invaded 
neighboring  countries.  Before  his  inva¬ 
sions,  he  always  loosed  a  barrage  of 
hatred  and  denunciation.  Nasser  is  pur¬ 
suing  such  tactics. 

Mr.  KEATING.  His  propagandists  are 
Nazi  trained. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  He  has  among  his 
forces  a  very  substantial  number  of  ex- 
Nazis,  who  would  have  been  arrested  and 
jailed  if  they  had  remained  in  Germany. 

They  are  working  for  him.  I  placed 
a  list  of  them  in  the  Record  yesterday. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  am  glad  he  agrees  that  we  in  Congress, 
if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  will  expect 
to  have  propaganda  activities  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  words  “engaging  in  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  effort.” 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  I  share  that  hope. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  are,  in 
effect,  financing  Nasser’s  war  ventures, 
we  are  causing  other  nations,  which  he 
threatens,  to  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  increase  their  military  expendi¬ 
tures.  All  of  that  is  a  further  drain  on 
their  inadequate  resources,  and  is  a  mis¬ 
use  of  our  taxpayers’  money  as  a  part  of 
the  aid  program. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on 
the  Javits  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  merely  wish  to  iden¬ 
tify  myself  with  the  merits  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  colloquy  be¬ 
tween  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
as  underlining  the  fact,  that  I  consider 
it  to  be  an  amendment  of  importance. 

My  amendments,  which  are  before  the 
Senate,  are  acceptable  to  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  at  the  request  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  there  is  to 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  any 
amendment  which  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  with  a  blackjack  attached  to  it 
is  not  acceptable  to  me.  I  will  vote 
against  it  for  that  reason.  That  applies 
to  every  other  amendment  that  comes 
before  the  Senate  under  a  blackjack  rule. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  get  on  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  Senate,  and  not  become 
involved  in  exercises  which  unneces¬ 
sarily  prolong  orderly  Senate  procedure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  These  are  highly  desir¬ 
able  amendments.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senator  will  understand  my  po¬ 
sition,  and  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is 
being  had  through  no  fault  of  mine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  Senator  should  have 
the  right  to  say  whether  he  wishes  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  an  amendment.  While 
the  amendment  is  acceptable  to  me  as  an 
amendment,  it  is  not  acceptable  to  me 
under  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
presented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  EMr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
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Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alas¬ 
ka  [Mr.  Bartlett],  tlie  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton],  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[No.  200  Leg.] 

YEAS— 66 


Allott 

Gruening 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hart 

Moss 

Beall 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Holland 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Pell 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Case 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Curtis 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Dominick 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Edmondson 

McGee 

Symington 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

NAYS — 5 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING— 

-29 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Bible 

Lausche 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Church 

McClellan 

Walters 

Cooper 

Mechem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Javits’  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  were  agreed  to  be 
reconsidered. 


Mi'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Fuleright],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  I  submit,  to 
the  committee  amendment,  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
in  line  18  after  “Sec.  102”,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  “(a)  ”. 

On  page  32,  after  line  5,  insert  the 
following : 

(b)  Sec.  202  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  196 1,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “for  each  of  the  next  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years,”  and  inserting  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  $975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

On  page  38,  strike  out  lines  3  through 
12  and  insert: 

(1)  Strike  out  “for  use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year” 
and  insert  “for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000,  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $525,000,000,  and  for  use  beginning  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000. 

On  page  38,  line  13,  strike  out 
“(3)”  and  insert  “(2)”. 

On  page  40,  lines  9  and  10  strike  out 
“  ‘$300,000,000’  and”  and  “and  ‘$175,000,- 
000’,  respectively”. 

On  page  40,  line  23,  strike  out  “$1,300,- 
000,000”  and  insert  “$1,000,000,000”. 

On  page  42,  between  lines  11  and  12 
insert  the  following : 

(b)  Section  611(a),  which  relates  to  com¬ 
pletion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (1)  a  comma 
and  the  following:  “and,  in  any  case  in 
which  such  estimate  of  cost  exceeds  $500,000, 
until  such  estimate  of  cost  and  the  feasibility 
of  the  project  have  been  approved  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  or 
by  a  reputable  United  States  private  firm  of 
engineers”. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  ask  that  the 
clerk  state  the  list  of  names  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  these  amendments  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
names  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  committee  amendment  are 
submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  on  behalf 
of  himself,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Fulbright, 


Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 
Mr.  Aiken. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  and  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  expressions  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and 
other  Senators  with  respect  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  Their  analyses  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  aid  program  are 
most  thoughtful.  Their  concerns  are 
most  understandable.  I  am  sure  that 
many  are  shared  by  some,  if  not  most, 
of  the  other  Members  of  this  body. 

Distortions,  wastes,  and  other  inade¬ 
quacies  have  existed  for  many  years  in 
the  foreign  aid  program.  But  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves  what  governmental 
undertaking  of  this  magnitude,  particu¬ 
larly  an  undertaking  in  so  alien  and  am¬ 
biguous  a  field  as  foreign  aid,  would  not 
have  its  share  of  inadequacies?  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  is  doing  his  best,  even  as 
his  predecessor,  President  Eisenhower, 
did  his  best,  to  make  improvements  in 
this  situation.  Both  Houses  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  tried  to  help,  year  in  and  year 
out,  to  remedy  the  difficulties. 

And  may  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
these  efforts  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  has  done  more  than  his 
share.  Year  after  year,  he  has  presided 
over  weeks  of  hearings  and  markups  of 
aid  authorizations.  His  has  been  a  most 
taxing  and  frustrating  responsibility. 
He  has  borne  it,  not  for  himself,  not  for 
the  administration,  but  for  the  Senate, 
and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  and  he 
has  borne  it  with  remarkable  patience 
and  fortitude.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  nature  of  the  assignment  con¬ 
signs  to  him  a  public  role  of  whipping 
boy  in  a  situation  over  which  his  in¬ 
fluence  and,  indeed,  the  Senate’s  in¬ 
fluence  are  limited.  It  is  understand¬ 
able,  if  unfortunate,  that  there  is  little 
public  comprehension  of  his  difficult  re¬ 
sponsibility.  But  it  is  inadmissible  that 
other  Members  of  this  body  would  not 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
do  the  best  that  he  is  able  to  do  or  the 
best  that  anyone  else  would  be  able  to 
do  with  this  program,  on  behalf  of  what 
is  right  and  best  for  the  Nation.  I  think 
the  Senate  owes  him,  not  criticism,  but 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  attempting 
to  deal  responsibly  and  intelligently  with 
a  problem  which  is  of  the  highest  na¬ 
tional  significance.  I  personally  want 
to  express,  both  to  him  and  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  to  all  other 
members  of  the  committee,  my  profound 
thanks  for  what  they  do  and  what  they 
bear  in  this  connection.  They  have 
worked  closely,  year  in  and  year  out,  on 
this  onerous  task,  with  a  patriotic  ded¬ 
ication  and  a  high  sense  of  national 
responsibility  which  go  far  beyond  any 
narrow  considerations  of  partisanship 
or  popularity. 

Yet  these  Senators  and,  indeed,  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  would  agree  that  there 
is  no  certainty  that  the  bill  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
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by  the  committee  is  perfectly  attuned  to 
the  Nation’s  capacity  or  needs.  Much  in 
this  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  represents  only 
a  best  judgment,  not  a  certainty.  Most 
assuredly,  that  would  apply  to  the  total 
amount  which  the  bill  authorizes  for  for¬ 
eign  aid.  The  chairman  and  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  have. far  too  much 
integrity  and  far  too  much  good  sense 
to  say  that  $4.2  billion  is  exactly  right, 
that  the  amount  should  not  be  a  few 
million  dollars  more  or  a  few  million 
dollars  less.  Indeed,  what  Member  of 
this  body  would  have  the  temerity  to  say 
with  certainty  that  what  we  authorize 
for  defense  construction  is  exactly  right 
in  terms  of  the  national  security?  That 
it  should  not  be  a  billion  dollars  more  or 
a  billion  dollars  less?  What  undertak¬ 
ing — domestic  or  foreign — involving  au¬ 
thorizations  of  expenditures  of  public 
funds  can  be  predicted  to  the  precise  dol¬ 
lar?  In  every  instance,  in  every  signifi¬ 
cant  piece  of  legislation  involving  ex¬ 
penditures,  amounts  are  invariably  a 
matter  of  judgment. 

The  President,  in  making  his  request 
for  a  foreign  aid  authorization  is,  him¬ 
self,  giving  us  only  his  best  estimate  of 
need.  In  a  world  as  complex  and  un¬ 
stable  as  the  one  in  which  we  live,  the 
President  cannot  predict  with  certainty 
what  is  likely  to  ensue  in  the  period 
during  which  the  funds  are  to  be  expend¬ 
ed.  He  does  not  know  with  certainty 
what  sudden  internal  political  upheavals 
may  transpire  or  where,  what  interna¬ 
tional  crisis  may  loom  or  its  extent,  what 
opportunities  may  present  themselves  or 
how,  what  natural  disasters  may  occur 
or  when. 

In  short,  none  of  us — neither  President 
nor  House  nor  Senate  nor  any  Member 
of  either  body — can  claim  a  high  degree 
of  certitude  in  insisting  upon  the  precise 
amount  of  dollars  which  is  most  appro¬ 
priate  for  each  of  the  widely  divergent 
yet  integrated  national  purposes  which 
are  served  by  the  aid  program. 

That  is  a  reality,  and  there  is  another. 
When  one  examines  the  amendments 
which  have  been  offered,  when  one  lis¬ 
tens  to  the  statements  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  there  is  evidence  of  a  widespread 
sentiment  in  this  body,  that,  overall,  the 
President  has  been  much  too  conserva¬ 
tive  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  too  conservative,  in  estimating  the 
needs  of  national  security  as  they  are  met 
through  the  provision  of  aid  abroad.  And 
from  another  angle,  they  have  been — the 
President  and  the  committee — too  liberal 
in  estimating  what  the  people  of  the 
Nation  are  prepared  to  put  forth  in  the 
way  of  monetary  sacrifice  to  support  this 
aspect  of  national  security  and  national 
interest. 

Individual  Members  may  have  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  as  to  where  this  excessive  con¬ 
servatism  or  liberalism  of  the  President 
and  the  committee  may  express  itself  in 
the  various  categories  of  aid.  Some  may 
find  it  in  military  aid.  Others  may  find 
it  in  supporting  assistance  or  contingency 
aid.  And  some  may  find  it  everywhere 
in  this  bill.  Indeed,  some  would  seek 
to  cut  the  total  authorization  deeply  or 
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to  excise  it  entirely.  Others  are  not  quite 
so  sanguine  and  would  cut  more  mod¬ 
erately  and  selectively.  But  no  matter 
how  this  bill  would  be  cut  or  sliced  by 
the  various  amendments,  it  is  apparent 
to  the  leadership  on  both  sides  that  some 
reduction  in  the  total  authorization  for 
foreign  aid  is  the  preponderant  senti¬ 
ment  of  this  body.  It  is  the  further  j  udg- 
ment  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides, 
however,  that  the  preponderant  senti¬ 
ment  on  both  sides  is  that  these  reduc¬ 
tions  should  not  be  so  drastic  and  precip¬ 
itous  as  to  jeopardize,  if  not  destroy, 
one  of  the  principal  bases  upon  which  the 
security  and  international  welfare  of  the 
Nation  has  rested  for  a  decade  and  a  half. 
Take  a  moderate  risk  by  a  reasonable 
cut  in  the  hopes  of  alleviating  the  burden 
of  aid  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States — yes.  Take  an  intolerable  risk 
with  the  security  of  the  Nation  in  the 
guise  of  benefiting  the  taxpayer  by  a 
drastic  cut  in  the  program — no. 

A  -whole  series  of  amendments  have 
been  introduced  proposing  cuts  of  vary¬ 
ing  depths  in  various  categories  of  aid. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  authors  of 
these  amendments  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  they  cannot  affirm  that  the 
amount  which  they  propose  to  cut  in 
each  instance  and  in  each  category  is 
precisely  tailored  to  the  national  inter¬ 
est.  There  is,  with  all  due  respect,  at 
least  as  much  subjectivity  in  these  indi¬ 
vidual  judgments  as  there  is  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  judgment  of  a  committee  of  17 
members  which  has  labored  for  weeks, 
item  by  item,  on  this  bill.  Indeed,  the 
various  cuts  proposed  by  amendment  may 
be  too  little  or  too  much.  They  are,  at 
best,  best  judgments  which  are  to  be 
respected  precisely  because  they  are  only 
judgments  and  are  not  propounded  as 
certainties. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  met  with  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader  with  the  full  participation 
of  both  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and  the  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper].  We  discussed  this  mat¬ 
ter  at  length  and  reached  the  conclusion 
that — in  our  judgment — and  I  stress,  too, 
that  this  is  but  a  judgment  no  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  any  other — that  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  which  confronts 
the  Senate  at  this  time  is  not  to  discard 
in  piecemeal  fashion  the  historic  experi¬ 
ence  of  years,  the  months  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  particular  measure  by 
the  administration,  as  modified  by  weeks 
of  careful  work  by  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  in  hearings  and 
study  and  deliberation  to  put  together  a 
formula  for  the  division  of  authorization 
as  among  the  various  categories  of  aid. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  our  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  sentiment  which  exists 
in  this  body  for  general  reduction  in  the 
aid  authorization  can  be  ignored  only  at 
the  risk  of  random,  disjointed,  and  hap¬ 
hazard  reductions  of  unknown  depth  and, 
with  them,  unknown  and  uncertain  dan¬ 
gers  to  the  Nation. 


In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  leadership  of 
both  sides  and  the  chairman  and  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  that  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  Nation’s  security  in  present 
circumstances  would  be  for  us  to  sponsor 
a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  overall 
total  of  the  authorization  and  distribute 
that  reduction  reasonably  in  categories 
of  aid  best  able  to  sustain  it. 

It  is  this  judgment,  Mr.  President, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  amendment 
which  I  now  introduce  for  myself  and 
for  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  It  provides  for  an  over¬ 
all  reduction  of  $385  million  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  proposed  authorization  of  $4.2 
billion  by  reducing  the  following  cate¬ 
gories  of  assistance:  Development  loans, 
$85  million;  Alliance  for  Progress,  $125 
million:  military  assistance,  $300  million; 
while  increasing  the  President’s  contin¬ 
gency  $125  million  to  the  $300  million 
figure  which  the  President  requested. 

It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment  does  not  foreclose 
any  other  which  may  be  offered.  But  it 
would  be  our  hope  that  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  with  us  in  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
most  expeditious  manner  of  bringing 
about  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  aid- 
burdens  which  the  people  of  the  Nation 
sustain  without,  at  the  same  time,  deny¬ 
ing  to  the  President  and  the  committee 
that  essential  support  of  the  Senate  in 
their  highly  informed  judgment  of  what 
is  essential  to  safeguard  the  security  and 
other  international  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  what  I  am  pleased  to  term  a  hidden 
issue  in  the  bill  which  is  not  expressed 
in  its  text.  That  is  the  annual  and 
somewhat  fractious  problem  that  we  en¬ 
counter  between  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  when  it  comes  to  considering  not 
only  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
but  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill, 
which  is  required  to  implement  it. 

I  have  seen  this  process  in  operation 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  believe  it  grows 
somewhat  in  spirit  and  intensity.  It  is 
not  a  particularly  happy  commentary 
upon  our  legislative  liaison. 

I  have  been  wrestling  with  the  huge 
1,700 -page  report  of  hearings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  are  33 
members  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  They  devoted  32  days  to 
hearings  on  the  bill.  At  long  last  they 
sent  us  a  bill  which  in  the  aggregate 
would  authorize  roughly  $3.5  billion  in 
foreign  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  spent 
9  days  oil  the  bill.  The  transcript  of  the 
hearings  is  before  each  Senator. 

The  printed  record  is  approximately 
700  pages  in  length.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tipns  Committee  restored  the  difference 
between  $3.5  billion  and  $4.2  billion,  or 
roughly  $700  million. 

That  will  not  be  the  last  action,  be¬ 
cause  the  bill  must  go  to  conference. 
After  the  conference  an  appropriation 
bill  will  be  introduced.  I  believe  that 
the  averages  for  the  past  4  or  5  years  will 
show  that  the  authorizations  have  been 
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cut  on  the  average  by  $200  million  below 
the  original  budget  request,  and  that  the 
appropriation — at  least  for  the  last  4 
years — has  been  cut  by  about  $1  billion 
for  each  year. 

Now  a  comparable  situation  is  staring 
us  in  the  face.  Frankly,  Mr.  President, 
I  found  some  difficulty  actually  spelling 
out  a  pattern  of  getting  my  teeth  into 
the  bill.  There  is  no  great  wonderment 
in  me  about  all  the  amendments  that 
have  been  offered.  I  had  quite  a  time, 
late  last  night  and  early  this  morning, 
going  over  the  sheaf  of  38  amendments 
dealing  with  a  complete  rewriting  of  the 
bill,  as  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

There  are  amendments  dealing  with 
money  reductions.  There  are  the  coun¬ 
try-by-country  amendments.  There  is 
an  amendment  to  deny  aid  to  any  coun¬ 
try  in  arrears  in  paying  its  assessments 
to  the  United  Nations.  There  are  amend¬ 
ments  dealing  with  communism.  There 
is  an  amendment  to  provide  that  unless 
there  is  a  show  of  self-help  by  a  coun¬ 
try  it  will  lose  its  entitlement  to  aid. 
There  is  at  least  one  amendment  dealing 
with  governments,  which  were  freely  and 
democratically  elected,  but  deposed  by 
a  junta  or  by  force.  There  are  some 
amendments  dealing  with  evaluations  of 
programs.  There  are  amendments  deal¬ 
ing  with  administration,  with  interest 
rates,  with  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America,  with  college  contracts,  with  im¬ 
port  duties,  with  aggression,  and  with 
and  other  subjects. 

So  this  becomes  a  rather  bewildering 
picture  for  me.  For  some  days,  at  least, 
I  had  hoped  there  could  be  a  package 
reduction  in  the  funds  in  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rel¬ 
ations,  pei'haps  adding  at  least  one  sub¬ 
stantive  amendment  that  might  bring 
some  comfort  to  the  Senate  as  well  as  to 
the  country.  The  amendments  provide, 
roughly  for  $400  million  in  reductions 
below  the  figure  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

There  is  one  other  amendment  that 
was  offered — I  say  modestly — at  my  sug¬ 
gestion.  I  have  been  laboring  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  for  some  time.  I  still 
have  not  lost  my  sense  of  dismay  about 
the  difficulties  that  develop  in  the  field 
either  because  a  project  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  was  not  feasible  or  because  there 
was  no  good  engineering  followup  or 
for  other  reasons  it  should  never  have 
been  undertaken. 

So  I  made  the  suggestion  that  no  proj¬ 
ect  over  $500,000  in  original  estimated 
cost  should  be  undertaken  unless  the 
Army  Engineers,  or  reputable  private 
engineers,  pass  upon  the  feasibility  of 
the  project. 

Last  year,  I  explored  one  in  Peru, 
where  they  insisted  on  going  ahead  with 
an  irrigation  project  only  to  discover, 
when  they  got  through,  that  there  was 
no  water.  How  it  is  possible  to  operate 
an  irrigation  project  without  water  is 
more  than  I  can  understand.  There  has 
been  all  too  much  of  that.  I  believe  the 
country  is  entitled  to  comfort,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  Congress  is  entitled  to  some  assur¬ 
ance  with  respect  to  the  feasibility  of 
projects  that  may  be  undertaken,  say, 
in  a  jungle  12,000  miles  from  home. 


This  package  amendment  calls  for 
$385  million  in  reductions  below  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  in  various  categories, 
plus  the  one  substantive  amendment  to 
call  for  a  feasibility  test  by  the  Army 
Engineers  or  other  reputable  engineers 
working  in  the  international  field. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  proposal 
will  commend  itself  to  the  Senate  and 
that  in  large  part  it  will  satisfy  the  con¬ 
cern  and  dismay  necessarily  reflected 
by  the  38  or  40  amendments  which  have 
already  been  submitted  with  respect  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  much  to  add. 
Both  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
have  described  the  situation  very  well. 
I  should  like  to  add  the  one  thought, 
that  many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  we  have  heard  for  many 
years  are  well  founded;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  program  has,  I  believe,  under 
the  previous  administration,  as  well  as 
the  present  administration,  achieved  a 
great  deal  when  we  consider  the  state  of 
the  free  world  15  years  ago.  When 
we  consider  the  size  of  the  program,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  were  mistakes. 
I  believe  it  has  achieved  a  great  deal,  but 
as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  pattern  of  the  program  needs 
to  be  reevaluated. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
seriously  the  suggestion  concerning  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  for  example,  which  over  the 
years  has  consisted  of  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  total.  Some  years  it  has  been  as 
high  as  two-thirds.  This  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  military.  It  should  have 
been  considered  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  the  military  budget. 

It  is  surprising  with  what  great  ease  a 
military  appropriation  of  $47  billion 
passes  this  body  without  the  slightest 
criticism,  although  we  all  know  there 
have  been  vast  mistakes  made  in  that 
field.  Many  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
wasted  on  experiments  which  did  not 
succeed.  We  read  about  them  daily,  and 
yet  the  military  program  is  accepted 
without  any  particular  criticism. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  that  have  arisen 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  were  also 
in  the  military  field.  Many  of  the  GAO 
reports  critical  of  the  program  related  to 
the  military  field,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other,  because  it  was  associated  with 
foreign  aid,  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  different 
category. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  mistakes 
made  under  the  aegis  of  this  program 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  compared 
with  mistakes  made  under  other  pro¬ 
grams. 

We  need  not  go  abroad  to  find  mis¬ 
takes.  Many  Senators  have  pointed  out 
a  mistake  made  right  under  our  noses, 
the  building  of  the  relatively  simple  sub¬ 
way  between  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  with  the  best  engineering  ad¬ 
vice  and  reputable  engineering  com¬ 
panies,  and  so  forth,  at  the  command  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Yet  mis¬ 
takes  were  made  and  money  was  wasted. 

So,  when  we  are  dealing  with  countries 
far  away,  with  which  few  people  have 


had  previous  experience,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  have  been  mistakes. 
I  would  not  deny  for  a  moment  that 
there  have  been,  but  I  believe  we  should 
keep  the  program  all  in  perspective. 

In  all  frankness,  I  believe  the  program 
on  the  whole  has  served  the  interest  of 
the  country  under  both  the  previous  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration.  We  had  8  years  of  this  program 
under  Mr.  Eisenhower.  I  supported  it 
during  those  years.  I  have  taken  more 
criticism,  I  believe,  than  most  Senators, 
because  it  was  my  unhappy  role  to  have 
to  defend  it.  And  I  did  defend  it.  My 
own  constituents  did  not  understand  it, 
but  they  forgave  me  for  it.  So  that  is 
all  past.  But  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  the  pattern  of  this  bill  must 
be  abandoned  and  a  new  start  taken. 
By  that,  I  mean  the  time  has  come  when, 
although  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
assistance  entirely,  I  believe  the  means 
or  the  method  by  which  we  approach 
the  problem  should  be  reexamined. 

I  shall  not  bore  the  Senate  by  repeat¬ 
ing  what  I  said  on  Monday,  but  I  hope 
the  administration  will  seriously  con¬ 
sider  that  point. 

I  believe  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  have  been  quite  con¬ 
structive  in  initiating  this  move.  I  real¬ 
ized  when  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  that,  in  view  of  past  practices  of  this 
body  and  the  other  body,  some  cuts  could 
be  expected.  This  is  an  old  tradition  of 
this  body.  Whether  or  not  we  can  justify 
it  on  a  reasonable  basis  is  another 
matter. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
has  been  a  greater  perfectionist  than  I. 
He  expects  perfection  of  us  poor  limited 
mortals,  and  I  thought  I  should  bring 
this  out. 

I  respect  his  views.  I  still  maintain 
that  this  compromise,  which  has  been 
reached  after  4  days  of  debate,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  justifies  my  own  view  that  there 
should  be  some  leeway  for  the  expected 
cuts.  While  I  would  not  have  selected 
this  particular  figure,  perhaps — I  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  be  $4  billion,  or  at  least 
$3.9  billion;  this  is  somewhat  -less — I 
think  it  is  a  satisfactory  figure.  I  shall 
support  it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will. 

I  hope,  as  a  part  of  it,  it  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  either  on  fur¬ 
ther  amendments  as  to  amount  or  as  to 
policy.  However,  we  will  meet  that 
situation  when  we  come  to  it.  Any  Sen¬ 
ator  is  free  to  offer  any  amendment  he 
likes.  I  think  this  proposal  is  a  sound 
gathering  together  of  various  divergent 
viewpoints  into  one  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  the  majority  leader, 
that,  as  one  who  has  struggled  with  this 
problem  in  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  for  a  great  many  years,  and  who  has 
supported  the  principles  behind  the  pro¬ 
gram,  I  have  found  that  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  difficulties  has  been  that  the  au¬ 
thority  under  which  we  are  requested  to 
appropriate  is  usually  different  from  the 
amount  that  comes  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
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great  spread  between  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriation. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  authorization  has  been  cut  to  $300 
million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  approxi¬ 
mately  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  approxi¬ 
mately  correct.  Therefore,  after  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  there  will  not  be  a  very  great 
difference. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  hope  the  figure  we  will  re¬ 
ceive  will  not  be  too  far  different  from 
the  authorization,  because  when  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  authorization,  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  whether  it  be  Democratic 
or  Republican,  comes  forward  and  sub¬ 
mits  reasons  why  we  should  live  up  to 
the  full  authorization  amount.  There  is 
great  reaction  against  doing  it,  and  we 
have  a  struggle,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows  so  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  never  lived  up  to  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  what  the 
leadership  has  done  in  increasing  the 
contingency  fund  to  the  full  authoriza¬ 
tion  amount  has  been  very  helpful,  be¬ 
cause  when  we  give  the  President  lee¬ 
way  with  the  $300  million,  it  will 
increase  the  flexibility  of  the  funds.  If 
we  have  made  too  much  of  a  cut  in  other 
accounts,  he  can  use  the  contingency 
funds. 

I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  who,  as  I  have  said, 
has  spent  many  hours  on  this  subject. 
If  we  can  get  together  with  the  House 
and  keep  the  appropriation  near  the  au¬ 
thorization,  I  think  we  shall  have  re¬ 
lieved  ourselves  of  a  great  burden. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  He  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  will  yield 
the  floor  if  he  wishes  me  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  no 
question  that  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
have  done  other  than  what  they  in  their 
judgment  think  proper.  As  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
was  importuned  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill  before  the  committee  in  the 
name  of  national  security,  I  must  say 
that  this  appears  to  be  cavalier  treatment 
of  an  important  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Without  consultation 
with  the  committee,  without  rereference 
to  the  committee,  indeed  before  the  fight 
really  starts,  amendments  to  the  bill 
providing  heavy  reductions  are  proposed 
by  those  who  ought  to  be  its  principal 
supporters. 

Perhaps  the  authorization  should  be 
cut  this  much.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  reduced  more. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  if  he  wished  to  ask  me  a  question, 
or  to  make  some  comments? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  to  me  for  a  brief  comment. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  the 
floor  if  the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  ask 
me  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  lay  a  predicate 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  free  to  criticize  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  know  the  Senator’s  po¬ 
sition  with  regard  to  this  bill.  I  respect 
it.  But  I  do  not  know  why  he  requests 
me  to  stand  and  listen  to  him.  May  I 
listen  while  sitting  down? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  was  not  seeking  to  direct  any 
personal  criticism  at  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  was  calling  attention  to  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  cavalier  treatment  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee  and  the  members  of 
that  committee. 

What  justification  is  presented  for  the 
amounts  proposed  in  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment?  If  this  bill,  in  the  view  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  now  needs  this  kind  of  re¬ 
duction,  then  I  say  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
committed  to  the  committee  and  let  the 
committee  which  has  the  responsibility 
of  so  doing  examine  the  estimates  again 
and  recommend  the  reductions  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  committee,  are 
wise. 

Why  is  the  contingency  fund  for  the 
President  increased?  We  are  given  no 
reason  here.  Do  Senators  wish  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  which  adds  $125  mil¬ 
lion  which  can  be  spent  for  unspecified 
purposes? 

How  does  a  Senator  know?  How  does 
anyone  know? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  when  we  had  the  bill  before  the 
committee  we  spent  a  long  time  on  the 
contingency  fund  issue,  and  after  thor¬ 
ough  consideration  we  decided,  as  a 
committee — I  think  by  a  substantial  ma¬ 
jority,  although  I  do  not  recall  exactly 
what  the  vote  was ;  it  is  a  matter  of  rec¬ 
ord — that  it  ought  to  be  cut.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  cut  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  compromised. 

I  shall  talk  about  that.  On  that  par¬ 
ticular  item  the  Senator  will  recall  very 
clearly  we  had  a  long  discussion,  and 
finally  ended  up  with  the  judgment  that 
the  item  ought  to  be  cut.  I  think  we 
were  x-ight  then. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yet  we  are  offered  an 
amendment  increasing  that  amount  by 
$125  million,  without  one  scintilla  of 
justification  offei-ed. 

If  we  are  to  wi'ite  this  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  then  there  may  be  other 
amendments  offered  to  the  amendment. 
I  had  not  intended  to  vote  to  recommit 
the  bill.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  says  he  knows  my  position  on 
the  bill.  He  has  reason  to,  because  I 
gave  to  him  my  proxy  to  support  the 
bill  at  a  meeting  at  which  I  could  not 


be  present.  Why?  Not  because  I  de¬ 
sired  to  see  an  authorization  of  this  size, 
but  because  I  was  importuned,  in  the 
name  of  national  security,  to  support  the 
position  of  the  administration.  I  just 
do  not  feel  this  is  quite  the  right  way 
to  treat  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

It  is  true  that  the  amendment  is 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee. 

What  about  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  ?  What 
about  the  other  membei*s  of  the  commit¬ 
tee?  Were  they  consulted?  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Foi’eign  Relations 
Committee  to  make  recommendations  on 
the  bill.  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
further. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  in  apprehension 
about  this  suggested  amendment.  The 
majority  leader  mentioned  something 
about  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  being  used 
as  a  whipping  boy.  I  do  not  know  what 
that  is  all  about.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  is  no  more  able  and  dedicated 
Member  of  the  Senate  than  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  He  has  been  frank  in  his 
presentation  to  the  Senate,  and  also  in 
criticism  of  the  bill,  in  the  committee 
report  now  before  tlie  Senate.  It  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  and  for  him  on  the  distinguished 
committee  that  he  chairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  join  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  what 
he  says  about  all  of  a  sudden  having 
suggested  the  heavy  reduction,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  in  this  aid  au¬ 
thorization.  The  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  is  correct  in  his 
recollection  of  what  went  on  in  commit¬ 
tee  with  respect  to  the  contingency  fund. 

We  have  suggested  to  us  now  a  $300 
million  reduction  in  military  aid.  That 
may  be  right  or  may  not  be  light.  In 
any  case,  rather  than  any  approval  now, 
I  hope  there  will  be  some  time  so  we 
can  analyze  the  overall  figure,  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  necessary  in  the 
various  component  parts. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether,  until 
some  analysis,  $385  million  is  too  much, 
or  too  little;  and  would  hope  that,  before 
the  Senate  votes  on  an  amendment  of 
this  character,  we  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  find  out  just  what  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  would  do  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  component  categories  in  question. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
pi-oposed  amendment  really  does  is  to 
undermine  the  integrity  of  the  estimates 
and  recommendations  before  the  Senate. 
Who  can  now  place  reliance  and  confi¬ 
dence  upon  the  estimates,  if  suddenly 
$385  million  is  ripped  out  by  ad  hoc 
agreement?  I  do  not  wish  to  preempt 
the  opportunity  for  one  of  my  seniors 
on  the  committee,  but,  unless  some  ma- 
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jority  member  of  the  committee,  senior 
to  me  on  the  committee,  offers  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  before  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  voted  on,  I  shall  do  so.  I  will 
yield  to  another  Senator  to  do  that. 

I  am  chagrined  and  disturbed  by  this 
kind  of  treatment  of  the  committee.  I 
repeat,  I  am  sure  that  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  have  done  what  in  their 
judgment  appears  to  them  to  be  best. 
I  do  not  make  any  critical  personal  re¬ 
marks  about  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
However,  here  is  a  very  important  issue 
and  a  procedure  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  most  unusual  and,  in  my  judgment, 
unjustified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  at  great  length  on  this  subject 
at  this  time. 

So  far  as  the  amendment  under  dis¬ 
cussion  is  concerned,  probably  we  need 
now,  more  than  anything  else,  a  recess 
overnight  and  a  further  discussion  of 
it  tomorrow,  at  which  time  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  in  greater  detail. 
Earlier  today  I  received  a  telephone  call 
in  the  cloakroom.  It  was  from  one  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  who  said 
he  understood  that  I  had  joined  in  the 
submission  of  the  so-called  compromise. 
I  assured  him  I  had  not,  and  that  I 
would  oppose  it.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  wish 
to  make  very  clear  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned;  and  I  am  sure  it  represents, 
from  his  standpoint,  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  also.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  knows  the  great  ad¬ 
miration  in  which  I  hold  him.  He  knows 
also  that  the  emphatic  and  vigorous  dis¬ 
agreement  with  him  on  many  matters 
concerning  the  bill,  and  his  views  con¬ 
cerning  a  good  many  policy  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  bill,  are  entirely  profes¬ 
sional  differences,  and  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  my  great  admiration  for  him.  We 
have  an  honest  difference  of  judgment 
in  regard  to  how  the  question  should 
finally  be  disposed  of. 

I  wish  to  make  only  this  observation: 

I  most  certainly  shall  press  my  motion 
to  recommit,  in  due  course  of  time.  I 
have  been  in  conference  with  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  as  to  when  it  should  be  done. 
We  have  reached  no  agreement,  but  the 
last  time  I  talked  with  him  I  said  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  make  the  motion  tomorrow. 

The  proposed  compromise,  for  the  very 
logical  reasons  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  supports  my  motion.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  committee  ought  to  go  back 
into  session  on  the  bill. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  chairman 
or  other  members  of  the  committee,  or 
anyone  else.  Let  us  bring  this  point  out 
in  the  open.  There  is  concern  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  bill. 
There  is  concern  about  it  in  the  Senate, 
and  there  is  concern  about  it  downtown. 

There  was  given  to  me  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  a  representative  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  behalf  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  proposed  further  modification  of 
the  Morse  amendment  on  military 
juntas.  I  shall  give  it  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  The  State  Department  and  every 
executive  official  downtown  are  very 
much  concerned  about  what  may  need 
to  be  done  to  bring  about  the  strongest 


possible  bill  with  the  maximum  of  unity 
among  us,  while  keeping  the  national 
interest  in  a  strong  position. 

Many  policy  questions  have  arisen. 
We  ought  to  sit  down  in  committee  in 
executive  session  and'  consider  these 
questions.  Perhaps  the  committee  will 
Wish  to  bring  back  the  identical  bill.  I 
do  not  know.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
sound  legislative  procedure  to  take  the 
proposed  action  now,  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
sider  a  proposal  which  takes  more  than 
$300  million  out  of  the  bill,  with  certain 
reallocations.  We  ought  to  evaluate  the 
policy  effects  of  such  cuts,  and  the 
amounts  with  regard  to  other  items. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  more  about 
this  subject  now,  except  to  make  this 
comment  about  the  so-called  contingen¬ 
cy  fund  of  the  President.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  increase  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  of  the  President.  If  there  is 
any  place  in  the  bill  where  we  can  safely 
cut  it,  this  is  the  place.  If  the  President 
needs  more  money  for  an  emergency 
fund,  how  long  does  anyone  think  it  will 
require  him  to  get  it?  He  would  get  it  in 
a  matter  of  hours. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  “He  must  have  a  little 
money  in  the  emergency  fund.”  Yet  we 
were  told  that  he  did  not  use  a  dollar  of 
it  in  connection  with  the  great  Cuban 
crisis  last  year.  Can  anyone  imagine  a 
crisis  more  threatening  to  the  security 
of  the  country  than  the  Cuban  crisis 
of  last  year?  He  did  not  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  any  contingency  money  for 
that. 

Under  our  system,  the  President  ought 
to  be  very  wary  about  having  available  a 
huge  sum  of  money  for  executive  use. 

That  is  what  raises  doubts  and  sus¬ 
picions.  That  is  what  raises  questions  as 
to  whether  we  are  exercising  representa¬ 
tive  government  under  checks  or  are 
weakening  that  system  by  giving  un¬ 
checked  power.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
who  is  President.  Year  after  year,  I  have 
opposed  providing  large  sums  for  con¬ 
tingency  funds  of  the  President.  I  have 
advocated  just  enough  for  immediate  ac¬ 
tion,  until  he  can  request  Congress  for 
more  money  for  the  needs  of  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

There  is  a  question  of  scheduling.  If 
we  do  not  recommit  the  bill  to  consider 
all  the  overall  policy  questions  together, 
there  will  be  a  problem  of  scheduling 
that  could  have  a  very  important  effect 
on  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Senate 
on  many  policy  questions. 

The  bill  needs  to  be  revised  in  many 
particulars  in  connection  with  the 
policies  that  it  proposes  to  perpetuate. 
We  ought  to  deal  with  the  policy  ques¬ 
tions  before  we  deal  with  the  money 
questions.  We  ought  to  decide  what  the 
policy  of  the  foreign  aid  program  will 
be.  After  we  have  agreed  upon  policy, 
we  ought  to  decide  how  much  money  to 
authorize  for  appropriation.  We  are  not 
devoid  of  our  understanding  of  floor 
tactics  and  technique.  If  we  settle  the 
money  issue  by  a  majority  vote,  if  it  is 
thought  that  that  can  be  done,  there  will 
not  be  much  interest  thereafter  in  any 
discussion  of  amendments  that  affect 
various  policies.  It  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  but  to  the  advantage 
of  getting  the  bill  in  pretty  much  the 


form  in  which  it  came  from  committee, 
if  the  money  issue  can  be  settled  first.  I 
should  like  to  come  to  grips  with  some  of 
the  policy  questions,  and  then  take  up 
the  money  amendments  and  decide 
whether  the  amounts  shall  be  cut  thus 
and  so,  more  or  less.  I  hope  they  will  be 
cut  more. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  tonight.  My  own  plan  is  to  move 
tomorrow  to  recommit  the  bill.  I  shall 
propose  no  instructions  but  shall  move 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  7885,  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
recommitted  to  the  Committtee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  with  instructions  to  re¬ 
port  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  no  later 
than  November  7. 

The  committee  could  report  the  bill 
the  next  day,  or  the  same  day,  if  that 
was  what  the  committee  decided  to  do. 
The  Senate  should  not  tell  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  what  to  do  with 
the  bill.  The  purpose  of  my  motion  is 
to  have  the  Senate  say  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that,  in  view  of  de¬ 
velopments  thus  far  in  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  we  desire  to  have  the  commit¬ 
tee  take  the  bill  back  and  consider  the 
developments,  and  then  to  have  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  form  of  a  final  bill. 

I  think  that  is  fair  and  highly  courte¬ 
ous.  The  motion  is  dignified.  It  is  a 
motion  that  the  Senate  ought  to  adopt, 
and  I  shall  offer  the  motion  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  correct  when  he 
says  there  will  be  no  further  voting  to¬ 
night.  The  Senator  has  been  most  kind 
and  considerate.  He  left  the  Chamber 
at  2  o’clock  to  preside  over  a  conference 
meeting  on  the  bill  affecting  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  a  most  important  bill.  He  said 
then  that  he  would  return  later  today  to 
continue  the  speech  which  he  interrupted 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  con¬ 
ference.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  will  be  no  further  business  trans¬ 
acted  today.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  free  to  resume  his  speech. 


ORDERTFORRECESS  UNTIL  NOON 

\  TOMORROW 

Mn.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  aoncludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon  to¬ 
morrow.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection/*!  is  so  ordered. 


PIONEERS  IN\AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  \tfr.  President,  on 
October  23,  50  pioneerXin  agricultural 
marketing  were  honored  at  a  dinner  held 
at  the  National  Press  CluhVn  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  was  a  highlight  event  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  observance  t\  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  itXeO  years 
of  organized  marketing  services  00  pro¬ 
ducers,  processors,  distributors,  ancncon- 
sumers.  The  featured  speaker  atNdie 
dinner  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman.  \ 

Among  these  50  pioneers  designated 
by  the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  foreign  aid/abthorizations.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted 

speeches  before  S.  Dak.  Farmers  Union /convention  on  farm  policies.  Sen.  Keating 
urged  increased  efforts  to  expand  Uy^S^  foreign  trade.  Sen.  Williams  (Del.)  sub¬ 
mitted  amendment  to  pay  bill  to  postpone  pay  raises  until  budget  is  balanced. 


SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  19822-6,  19833-67,  19868-70).  By  a  vote  of  29  to  46,  rejected  a  motion  by 
Sen.  Morse  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee  for  further  study  with  in¬ 
structions  to  report  it  back  on  or  before  Nov.  8  (pp.  19846-54).  Sens.  Ellen- 
der,  Holland,  Thurmond,  Dominick,  and  Young  (0.)  submitted  amendments  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (p.  19810). 


2.  D.  C.  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropri 
voted  tj/report  to  the  full  committee  this  bill,  H.  R.  7431.  p 
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3.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  speeches  before  the  S.  Dak.  Fan  i  Union, 
uratuig  expansion  of  the  food  for  peace  program  and  U.S.  export  trade  a  means 
ojt  aiding  domestic  agriculture,  and  by  Sen.  Long  (Mo.)  reviewing  cur  v Pro“ 
ftems  of  domestic  agriculture,  pp.  19817-20 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Keating  urged  greater  efforts  to  expand  U.S.  trade,  part 
cularly  in  manufactured  products,  stating  that  "the  regrettable  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  is  lagging  behind  other  more  aggressive  trading  countries  m 


its  efforts  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  world's  markets." 


pp.  19826-7  ‘ 


5\PERS0NNEL;  PAY.  Sen.  Williams  (Del.)  submitted  (for  himself  and  Sens.  Lauspfie, 
vpominick,  Tower,  Cotton,  and  Thurmond)  an  amendment  to  the  proposed  Fede: 

jy  increase  bill  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  any  increase  on  any 
salary  of  $10,000  or  over  until  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after/the 
clo^e  of  a  fiscal  year  with  a  balanced  budget,  pp.  19810,  19831-2 


6.  MARKETINGS  Sen.  McNamara  inserted  an  article  commending  Sen.  Hart/for  his 
support  of  truth- in-packaging  legislation  for  stricter  regulati^s  on  the 
labeling  consumer  goods,  p.  19811 

Sen.  Long\(Mo.)  inserted  several  editorials  critical  of  pr6posed  quality 
stabilizatiorrvlegislation  to  give  manufacturers  authority  to/rix  prices  for 
branded  and  trademarked  merchandise,  p.  19814 
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13. 


7.  ECONOMIC  CONVERSIONsXOMMISSION.  Sen.  Humphrey  was  added'  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2274,  to  provide\£or  the  establishment  of  a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission,  p.  1981( 


8.  FORESTRY;  LOANS.  Sens,  ^ken  and  McCarthy' were  addled  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2259^ 
to  liberalize  the  conditions  of  loans  by  national  banks  on  forest  tracts, 
p.  19810 


9.  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Sen.  Young  (O.]r\spoke  in  owiosition  to  increased  authorizations 
for  construction  of  civil  defense  fallout/  shelters,  pp.  19867-8 


10.  TAXATION.  Sen.  Douglas  spoke  in  support  of  tax  reform,  as  well  as  tax  reduce 
tion,  legislation,  and  stated  "ther^K-are  overwhelming  arguments  why  tax  re¬ 
form  is  as  important  as  tax  redufct^on\  pp.  19870-2 


11.  RECESSED  until  Mon.,  Nov.  4.  p./l9872 


IS  IN  APPENDIJ 


TAXATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Byrd  (Va\)  inserting  a  statement 
commenting  that  the  prooosed  tax  reduction  bill  \is  ill-advised  unless  it  is 
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the  lives  of  every  individual  in  our  mass  so¬ 
ciety.  And  wherever  you  may  be  active  you 
Vjvill  be  obliged  to  play  a  part  in  the  struggle 
maintain  human  freedom  in  these  vast 
organizations,  unless  Americans  become  con- 
tenbyto  imitate  the  enemy  and  accept  totali¬ 
tarianism. 

Longvbefore  Communist  governments  ex¬ 
isted,  as  ,  far  back  as  1907,  Max  Weber,  the 
famous  German  sociologist,  foresaw  the 
menace  to  democracy  jn  what  was  then  only 
a  comparatively  small  civil  service.  He 
pointed  out  more  clearly  than  anyone  has 
since  that  an  ovhr-routinized  civil  service  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  caste  of  mandarins, 
or  what  we  now  cWl  organization  mentali¬ 
ties,  who  grow  alien \p  the  cooperative,  com¬ 
petitive,  formative  democratic  processes 
through  tenure  of  officev  Max  Weber,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  could  not  fore¬ 
see  the  dangerous  but  inevitable  increase  in 
the  many  new  kinds  of  bureaucracy  in  our 
modern  society.  But  he  warned  even  then 
that  merely  our  increasing  number  of  civil 
servants,  if  not  kept  responsive  the  will  of 
the  people,  might  eventually  leadiiemocracy 
into  a  new  kind  of  serfdom  establishing  the 
dictatorship  of  the  expert  official,  with  the 
present  tendency  on  the  part  of  democratic 
society  to  become  evermore  scientific  ymd 
rationalized,  the  onward  march  of  various 
military-industrial-professional  bureaucra 
cies  is  the  most  recent  but  also  the  most\ 
dangerous  contemporary  element  in  the 
structure  of  domination. 

A  more  recent  student  of  this  problem, 
David  T.  Bazelon,  says  in  an  article  in  the 
autumn  number  of  Partisan  Review:  "The 
issue  for  the  world  is  planned  democratic 
control,  or  Soviet  type  bureaucratic  terror 
control.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  new  (cold) 
war  is  to  preserve  the  freedom  inherent  in  a 
democratic  system,  the  time  to  fight  for 
democratic  planning  is  now  and  the  place  is 
here.  We  lose  if  we  do  not  organize  and  we 
lose  if  we  do  not  organize  on  democratic 
lines.  The  struggle  against  totalitarianism 
is  not  a  simple  we-they  combat.  It  is,  most 
profoundly,  a  struggle  against  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  modern  life — ours  as  well  as  theirs. 
The  war  begins  at  home.” 

It  will  take  all  our  ingenuity  to  live  in 
such  a  highly  organized  society,  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  highest  possible  measure  of  free¬ 
dom  for  the  creative  spirit.  I  am  convinced 
it  can  be  done  if  we  recognize  the  dangers 
we  face  and  make  up  our  minds  that  the 
problem  of  democracy  versus  bureaucracy 
must  be  thought  through.  But  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Bazelon:  "How  to  decentralize  power  in 
a  highly  organized  bureaucratic  society”  is ' 
one  of  our  greatest  issues.  Bazelon  clai: 
it  is  the  one  true  issue. 

One  solution  has  been  found  by  thosejtruly 
democratic  nations,  the  Scandinavian^  who 
have  established  an  official  watchdog  called 
an  Ombudsman,  an  administrative  official, 
or  watchdog,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  ad¬ 
ministrative  injustice  and  to  see  to  it  that 
the  citizen  obtains  his  rights  from  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  Denmark  his  jfiost  important 
power  is  to  investigate  anwroivil  or  military 
activity  of  public  officers,upon  receipt  of  a 
complaint,  or  on  his  owfi  initiative,  and  to 
bring  action  against  a/state  authority  or  a 
public  officer  or  employee  for  alleged  error 
or  negligence.  Thgge  guardians  of  indivi¬ 
dual  rights  are  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
and  though  the;/  can  be  dismissed  at  any 
time,  the  legislature  cannot  interfere  with 
their  handling  of  individual  cases.  This  is 
too  hasty  a  description  of  an  important  step 
toward  thar  protection  of  human  freedom 
from  the ^pressures  of  civil  and  military  bu¬ 
reaucracy.  In  our  country  such  protection 
should/be  extended  to  workers  in  industry 
members  of  big  labor  unions.  It  is 
onq/proof,  however,  that  we  need  not  suc- 
ib  to  the  enhancement  of  administrative 
5wer  in  a  modern  state,  if  we  are  deeply 
ietermined  to  preserve  human  liberty  under 
and  all  circumstances.  As  experts  in 


your  various  fields,  you  are  apt  to  be  in  po¬ 
sitions  where  you  can  be  influential  in  find¬ 
ing  other  solutions  for  tihs  difficult  problem. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  those  groups  who 
consider  themselves  the  only  true  defenders 
of  American  ideals — the  radical  conserva¬ 
tives.  They  are  a  greater  threat  to  freedom 
than  is  generally  realized  because  they  con¬ 
stitute  our  most  irrational  elements  in  a 
period  of  triumphant  irrationalism.  Their 
influence  is  growing  because  their  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  is  well-heeled  with  money, 
because  there  is  no  strong,  well-organized 
liberal  movement  to  oppose  them,  and 
chiefly  because  it  is  a  passionate  movement 
in  a  society  most  of  whose  members  are  too 
prosperous  and  to  lethargic  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  anything  but  themselves.  Too 
many  citizens  move  about  in  our  technologi¬ 
cal  society  in  a  state  of  shock  which  makes 
them  indifferent  to  social  progress,  civil 
rights,  equal  opportunity  for  education,  and 
especially  to  the  welfare  of  the  impover¬ 
ished  one-third  of  American  families.  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  on  October 
3,  1930:  “Progressive  government,  by  its  very 
terms,  must  be  a  living  and  growing  thing. 

*  *  *  If  we  let  up  for  one  single  moment, 
or  one  single  year  not  merely  do  we  standy 
still,  but  we  fall  back  in  the  march 
civilization.”  In  our  country  today,  the 
march  has  all  but  halted.  Rooseveltian/lib- 
keralism  is  coasting  along  on  the  dwindling 
ipetus  of  the  New  Deal  and,  alas,  tile  New 
>ntier  of  President  Kennedy  is  n/ft  yet  in 
sigHt.  If  the  radical  right  is  ridhjg  high,  it 
is  because  the  American  people  a/e  confused 
by  the  multitude  of  responsibilities  they 
face  noW  that  we  are  part  of  /me  world,  and 
the  richest  part  at  that.  Tfirey  are  suffering 
from  whalSj  have  often  described  as  moral 
and  mental  Seattle  fatigue/  Thus  the  love  of 
conformity,  o£  standardization  of  thought, 
and  running  with  th /  herd  is  no  mystery. 

People  axe  too  vjewildered  to  do  their  own 
thinking.  This  le/es  them  wide  open  to 
irrationalism  an<r  niass  hysteria  of  which 
such  organizations  asSthe  Birchites,  and  the 
Minute  Men,  ate  good \xamples.  What  are 
some  of  the  ideas  the  medicine  men  of  these 
movements/ are  peddling^,  to  the  people? 
They  are  /gainst  the  income  tax,  social  se¬ 
curity,  and  aid  to  foreign  countries.  Such 
liberal /trends,  they  maintain\are  nothing 
but  ar preliminary  step  to  communism.  “I 
equate  growth  of  the  welfare  stateJV  says  Dan 
Sn/ot,  who  is  heard  on  32  television  and  52 
fdio  stations,  “with  socialism  and  socialism 
nth  communism.”  That  leads  naturally  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Government  is\in- 
filtrated  with  subversives.  Robert  Wet^h 
went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  President  Eiser 
hower  was  a  "tool”  of  the  Communists.  In\ 
fact,  rousing  the  fear  of  communism  to  a 
frenzy,  not  only 'as  an  external  but  an  in¬ 
ternal  threat,  is  an  essential  weapon  for  the 
radical  right.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  membership  of  the  American  Com¬ 
munist  Party  is  at  its  lowest  point,  and  its 
former  influence  in  the  labor  union  move¬ 
ment  nonexistent.  Yet  all  the  mistakes  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policies,  says  the  ex¬ 
treme  right,  would  be  impossible  for  our 
great,  undefeated  country  if  our  political 
leaders  were  not  either  outright  Communists 
or  under  their  influence. 

How  account  for  this  frenzy  and  why  has 
it  such  a  wide  appeal?  Daniel  Bell  analyzes 
the  composition  of  the  radical  right  as  small¬ 
town,  middle-class  people  who  have  lost  their 
ascendancy  in  an  urbanized,  technological 
society.  "Today  the  politics  of  the  radical 
right  is  the  politics  of  frustration,”  says  Mr. 
Bell,  “the  sour  impotence  of  those  who  find 
themselves  unable  to  understand,  let  alone 
command,  the  complex  mass  society  that  is 
policy  today.” 

The  radical  right  is  a  growing  movement 
precisely  because  it  is  an  attempt,  however 
fearful  and  futile,  to  reestablish  “the  good 
old  days,”  which  were  anything  but  good. 


the  simple  virtues  of  individual  initi/tive 
and  self-reliance,  above  all  it  is  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  frightening  disarray  of 
modern  life.  It  is  a  pathetic  desireAo  arrest 
time  and  change  instead  of  throwing  our 
weight  into  an  attempt  to  gynde  change 
toward  constructive  ends. 

How  then  do  we  defend  oufselves  against 
frustration  and  pessimism  /n  so  complex  a 
period  of  transition,  when/the  times  are  out 
of  Joint,  when  the  old  beliefs  are  dead  and 
new  ones  have  not  yrft  come  into  being? 
Robert  Maclver,  prof/!ssor  emeritus  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  answers  this  question  in 
his  recent  book,  /‘The  Challenge  of  the 
Passing  Years.” 

“It  is  by  dedication  to  a  way  of  life  so  ful¬ 
filling  to  the/personality  or  offering  such 
promise  of  f>(ture  fulfillment  that  the  time 
is  thereby 

Pay  no  Attention,  therefore,  to  the  radical 
right  when  it  shouts  that  liberalism  is  dead. 
To  be /ure,  it  is  now  on  the  defensive  in 
our  c/mntry.  But  liberalism,  as  a  political 
and/a  social  movement,  can  never  die  be¬ 
cause  like  democracy  itself,  it  is  the  middle 
round  between  the  unendurable  slavery  of 
fightwing  or  leftwing  authoritarians,  be¬ 
tween  our  American  radical  rightwing  of  to¬ 
day  and  the  Communist  governments,  both  of 
whom  claim  that  they  and  they  alone  possess 
the  absolute  truth.  But  since  the  radical 
right  threatens  to  take  over  the  Republican 
Party  and  even  worries  the  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  with  its  demands  for  war  on 
Cuba,  and  war  in  general  as  the  answer  to 
Communist  aggression,  it  behooves  all  free¬ 
dom-loving  Americans  to  assert  that  they  re¬ 
ject  the  absolutes  of  our  own  rightwing,  as 
we  reject  the  absolutes  of  communism — that 
we  no  more  wish  to  impose  our  absolutes  on 
other  nations  than  we  shall  yield  to  their  ab¬ 
solutes.  Then  the  middle  course  or  coexist¬ 
ence  will  become  possible.  Another  name  for 
this  middle  course  is  liberalism.  It  is  the  path 
of  reason  and  compromise  which  alone  can 
create  unity  out  of  diversity;  it  is  the  great¬ 
est  motivating  force  of  democracy,  and  thus 
the  only  hope  in  a  world  of  competing  ideol¬ 
ogies  that  peace  will  eventually  reign  amongst 
men.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  some  of 
what  I  call  the  fair-weather  liberals  are  now 
losing  their  nerve  and  running  away  from 
one  of  our  major  battles — that  for  equal 
rights  for  our  Negro  fellow  citizens.  Now 
that  Negro  leadership  is  becoming  aggres¬ 
sive  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  even  some 
of  the  liberals  who  formerly  supported  equal 
rights  for  all  minority  groups  are  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  Negro  wants  to  go  too  far,  too 
fast.  Yet  the  white  leadership  cannot  run 
away  from  this  crucial  situation  without 
inviting  tragic  results.  To  be  sure,  what  the 
^Howard  University  sociologist,  Franklin 
grazier,  called  the  “folk  Negro,”  in  contrast 
Jshe  educated,  well-to-do  members  of  the 
racV  is  becoming  rebellious,  and  even  violent. 
Inst^d  of  behaving  like  our  effete  liberals 
who  wteh  to  stem  the  tide  of  Negro  demands, 
we  mus\  face  the  validity  of  their  claims  for 
recognition  as  full  American  citizens  who 
have  waiteH  patiently  for  Justice  ever  since 
the  passage  the  14th  amendment,  90  years 
ago. 

Those  of  us  w\o  live  in  the  Nation’s  Capital 
are  only  too  well  aware  how  complex  the  task 
of  true  Negro  emancipation  has  become,  due 
to  the  rapid  influx  mto  Washington,  as  into 
all  major  northern  cteies,  of  the  penniless, 
illiterate  Negroes  fromVhe  urban  and  rural 
slums  of  the  South.  Tt\ey  crowd  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  witHy false  hopes  that 
a  better  life  awaits  them  irk  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Given'these  high  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  grim  reality  they  encounter — 
overcrowded  living  conditions,  n^  opportun¬ 
ity  for  work,  no  human  contact  except  with 
other  Negroes  enduring  the  same  hahjships — 
is  all  the  more  frustrating.  \ 

As  a  result  racial  tensions  have  become 
acute  in  Washington.  We  have  had  \^>ne 
major  race  riot  at  a  football  game  betwe 
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two  high  schools,  when  the  white  team  won, 
and  tjiinor  rowdyism  after  a  baseball  game. 
But  the  whole  city  lives  in  fear  of  worse  out¬ 
bursts  tq  come  unless  we  use  all  of  our  com¬ 
munity  resources  to  ease  the  existing  inter¬ 
racial  tensions. 

What  has.,  to  be  done  to  achieve  equal 
rights  for  the'Negro  is  obvious  enough.  Spe¬ 
cial  efforts  wilKhave  to  be  made  to  get  work 
opportunities,  especially  for  Negro  youths 
since  they  represent  the  future.  We  must 
let  the  Negroes  out  of  the  ghetto  life  to 
which  they  are  now\ondemned.  This  calls 
for  more  and  better^  housing  programs. 
Above  all,  we  must  provide  them  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  suitable  education .  unless  we 
wish  to  pay  the  higher  cokt  of  keeping  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  untrained,  b'qth  Negro  and 
white,  on  permanent  relief,  v^iis  last  solu¬ 
tion  calls  for  a  revolution  in  public  educa¬ 
tion,  especially  in  our  antiquated^ provisions 
for  vocational  training 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  simplV  preach 
these  doctrines  without  acting  upon,  them 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  As  I  am\con- 
vinced  that  the  best  long-range  solution  of 
equal  opportunity,  not  only  for  the  Am' 
can  Negro  but  for  all  of  our  underprivileg 
children,  lies  in  suitable  education  both  for" 
the  highly  gifted  and  those  of  less  ability, 

I  have  just  launched,  with  the  help  of  a 
large  membership  representing  every  State 
in  the  Union,  a  grassroots  movement  calling 
for  more  adequate  financial  support  of  pub¬ 
lic  education,  whether  through  local.  State, 
or  Federal  funds.  It  is  called  the  National 
Committee  for  Support  of  the  Public  Schools,  j 
It  is  not  a  lobbying  group.  It  approaches 
the  problem  of  financing  public  education 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  At  our  first  na-  : 
tional  conference  held  a  week  ago,  the 
speakers,  most  of  them  not  educators  but 
economists,  pointed  out  that  education  has 
always  been  the  explanation  of  our  country’s  | 
high  per  capita  productivity,  and  that  better  ! 
public  schools  geared  to  this  era  of  automa¬ 
tion  will  more  than  pay  their  cost  by  a  con¬ 
stant  reinvigoration  of  our  economy. 

Why  do  I  confront  you,  on  a  day  that 
should  be  confined  to  congratulations,  with 
the  fact  that  you  will  graduate  into  a  dan¬ 
gerous  world?  I  am  told  that  the  young 
people  of  today  want  nothing  but  security,  a 
toehold  on  the  ladder  of  bureaucracy,  early 
marriage,  and  a  nice  house  in  some  uninspir¬ 
ing  suburb,  from  which  the  breadwinner 
sallies  forth  each  morning  to  an  equally  un¬ 
inspiring  job  that  promises  success  as  the 
price  of  conformity.  My  friends,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.  You  are  much  better  educated  than 
we  were  at  your  age,  more  experienced  and; 
more  sophisticated.  I  am  convinced  that 
you  are  all,  achievers  or  nonachievers,  more 
capable,  more  eager,  and  better  prepared 
than  was  my  generation  to  rise  to  the  de 
mands  of  this  historic,  difficult  period  in  01 
Nation’s  history. 

But  this  warning  I  will  add,  out  of/the  j 
depths  of  my  own  experience:  unless  you! 
have  the  courage  to  walk  alone,  and'  suffer  I 
the  arrows  of  misfortune  without  flinching, ! 
I  advise  you  to  play  it  safe  and  avoid  the  life-  j 
and-death  problems  I  have  all  \Jk>  hurriedly  | 
outlined  for  you.  If  you  do  ifiay  it  safe — jj 
and  refuse  to  fight  for  freedoniat  this  crucial  j 
period,  not  for  yourselves  aldne  but  for  man- ) 
kind — you  will  undoubtedly  lead  a  happy  but  i 
a  very  dull  existence.  You  will  be  a  part  of  j 
the  ballast  which  the  winds  of  freedom  prob-  l 
ably  need,  if  only  tOy«eep  the  ship  of  state 
on  an  even  keel. 

Life  today  in  exhilarating  only  to  those 
who  welcome  itsyrisks.  There  are  plenty  of; 
reasons  why  y<m  should  not  jeopardize  your  i 
careers  by  participating  in  the  grinding  or-  ; 
deal  that  confronts  all  those  who  would! 
rather  die  irfian  surrender  to  the  totalitarian 
threats  that  confront  us,  not  only  from 
abroad  >out  within  our  own  country  and 
withiri/our  own  breasts. 


All  I  can  tell  you  as  encouragement  is  that 
the  dangerous  life  has  exquisite  compensa¬ 
tions.  For  most  Americans  love  courage  and 
welcome  with  relief  and  with  gratitude  any 
voice  that  expresses  their  latent  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

Let  me  once  more  quote  Professor  Eiseley 
on  the  perils  of  the  adventurous  life.  In 
Bimini,  on  the  old  Spanish  main,  a  black 
girl  once  said  to  him  something  as  valuable 
to  him  as  it  is  to  me :  “Those  as  hunts  treas¬ 
ure  must  go  alone,  at  night,  and  when  they 
find  it,  they  have  to  leave  a  little  of  their 
blood  behind  them.” 

It  is  to  me  deeply  significant  that  this  wise 
primitive  woman  should  have  voiced  what 
our  great  philosopher,  Emerson,  said  in  his 
essay  on  intelligence:  “God  offers  to  every 
mind  its  choice  between  truth  and  repose. 
Take  which  you  please.  You  can  never  have 
both.” 

With  that  challenge,  my  friends,  I  bid  you 
good  night  and  wish  you  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
“morning  business  is  closed. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  provided  it  is 
agreed  that  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
the  floor.  I  understand  that  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  leave  the  Chamber,  to  fulfill 
an  engagement,  and  that  his  remarks 
will  not  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  prefer  to  have  a  brief 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

WHY  THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL  SHOULD  BE  REDUCED 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  who  has  followed  the  foreign 
aid  program  over  the  years  knows  the 
great  amount  of  good  it  has  accom¬ 
plished,  especially  during  the  years 
shortly  after  World  War  II. 

Recently,  however,  and  especially  after 
reading  the  heavy  criticisms  in  the  just 
published  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  have  become 


convinced  that  parts  of  this  program 
have  now  become  comparable  to  coffee — 
a  matter  of  habit. 

My  own  experience  with  foreign  aid 
goes  back  to  1946,  when,  at  the  request 
of  former  Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  at 
that  time  head  of  UNRRA,  I  investigated 
the  Chinese  part  of  his  program. 

Later  that  year,  I  met  the  mayor  in 
Cairo  and  went  over  in  detail  what  I 
had  found,  reporting  that  our  people 
said  the  standard  “commission”  in  China 
was  20  percent;  but  that  the  commission 
on  UNRRA  products,  in  some  parts  of 
China  had  risen  to  80  percent. 

We  can  be  sure  there  is  no  comparable 
“commission”  in  our  current  aid  pro¬ 
gram;  but  we  also  know,  based  on  the 
current  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste 
and  mismanagement  which  can  only  re¬ 
sult  in  less  effective  results  in  the  actual 
execution  of  the  program. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  paid  visits  to 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far 
East.  During  these  trips,  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  constantly  asked  about, 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

What  stood  out  consistently  was  the 
obvious  need  for  more  training  for  most 
of  the  people  handling  the  giving  and 
lending  of  these  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  American  taxpayers’  money. 

It  would  seem  that  this  matter  of  ade¬ 
quate  training  should  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Congress,  because  we  are 
the  ones  who  have  been  appropriating 
this  aid  money — appropriations  that  now 
total  over  $100  billion,  not  counting  some 
$36  billion  for  offshore  military  expend¬ 
itures. 

My  trips  brought  out  the  fact  that 
most  Foreign  Service  members  of  the 
State  Department  are  better  trained 
than  other  American  representatives 
working  in  such  ancillary  agencies  of 
State  as  the  Agency  for  International 
Development — AID. 

Few  people  realize,  however,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  now  representing  this 
country  abroad  is  concentrated  in  these 
ancillary  agencies.  Only  recently,  one 
of  our  colleagues  told  me  that  at  a  sta¬ 
tion  he  visited  in  a  foreign  land,  of  42 
American  representatives,  only  4  were 
members  of  the  State  Department. 

After  noting  the  degree  of  lack  of 
training  that  was  characteristic  of  so 
many  of  these  our  representatives,  in 
January  1959, 1  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Academy — S.  15,  86th  Congress. 

The  basic  idea  behind  this  proposed 
Academy,  presented  nearly  5  years  ago, 
was  that  if  the  United  States  could  af¬ 
ford  three  academies  to  train  its  youth 
for  the  hot  war  we  all  pray  will  never 
come,  surely  it  could  afford  one  Acad¬ 
emy  to  train  its  youth — in  this  case 
women  would  be  included — for  the  cold 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar¬ 
ticle  written  on  this  subject  in  August 
1959  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Let’s  Have  a  Foreign  Service  Academy 

(Cheers  from  the  author  of  “The  Ugly 
American”:  We  showed  this  article  to  Comdr. 
W.  J.  Lederer,  coauthor  with  Eugene  Burdick 
of  the  best-selling  “The  Ugly  American,” 
which  deals  with  the  foreign-service  person¬ 
nel  problem.  Here’s  what  he  says  about 
Senator  Symington’s  proposal:  "Senator 
Symington  is  justifiably  worried  because  too 
many  Americans  now  stationed  overseas  are 
amateurs.  In  this  article  he  has  come  up 
with  a  solution  aimed  at  making  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad  intellectually  vigorous, 
tough  and  well-trained.  His  plan  is  one  of 
the  best  long-range  methods  for  keeping 
America  strong  I  know.”) 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
spent  nearly  $60  billion  in  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  countries  from  being  taken  over  by  the 
Soviet-Chinese  empire. 

It  is  no  secret  that,  because  American  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  not  properly  trained  for 
their  jobs,  much  of  this  money  has  been 
wasted. 

Americans  sent  to  a  foreign  country  too 
often  do  not  speak  or  read  the  language. 

How  would  you  feel  if  a  foreign  official 
came  to  live  in  your  own  town  who  could 
talk  to  you  only  through  an  interpreter? 

But  judging  on  the  basis  of  admitted  lin¬ 
guistic  deficiencies  of  our  Foreign  Service 
personnel,  this  often  happens  abroad. 
wanted:  a  foreign  service  academy 

The  United  States  should  have  a  Foreign 
Service  Academy  to  train  young  people  for 
efficient  service  in  diplomatic  missions 
throughout  the  world. 

We  now  have  three  schools — West  Point, 
Annapolis  and  the  Air  Force  Academy — 
which  prepare  our  youth  for  a  possible  hot 
war.  Surely,  we  can  afford  one  which  will 
equip  them  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
cold  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  Foreign  Service  Academy  should,  like 
the  service  schools,  charge  no  tuition.  I 
also  suggest  that  both  men  and  women  be 
eligible  to  attend  and  that  there  be  no 
physical  requirements  beyond  reasonably 
good  health. 

In  the  technological,  psychological,  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  fields,  the  Communists 
are  planning  for  the  years  ahead.  We  are 
not. 

But  in  spite  of  this  enormous  expense,  it 
was  revealed  last  year  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  that: 

Fifty  percent  of  our  entire  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  officer  corps  does  not  have  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  any  foreign  language. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  new  men  com¬ 
ing  into  the  Foreign  Service  do  not  speak 
a  foreign  language. 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Moscow,  is  the  only  U.S.  ambassador  in 
a  Communist  country  who  speaks  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Our  representatives  don’t  understand 
other  cultures.  Western  thinking  and 
standards  just  don’t  go  over  in  some  of  the 
important  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  whose 
cultures  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  have  developed  differently  from  ours. 

Asians  have  a  new  phrase:  the  "Golden 
Ghetto.”  To  them  it  means  the  plush 
places  where  American  diplomats  and  other 
representatives  hold  their  cocktail  parties, 
dinners  and  other  social  events. 

Because  they  have  been  inadequately 
schooled  in  the  language  and  culture  of  the 
country,  our  representatives  live  an  isolated 
life,  associating  mostly  with  other  Amer¬ 
icans.  The  shifting  winds  of  popular  senti¬ 
ment  do  nt  reach  them.  Our  Embassy  in 
Baghdad  did  not  know  of  last  year’s  coup 
in  Iraq,  for  example,  until  it  was  well  under 
way. 

In  contrast,  the  Russians  are  making  a 
planned,  determined  effort  to  develop  the 


most  linguistically  proficient  diplomatic 
corps  in  the  world.  In  Russian  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  foreign  languages  are 
compulsory.  Bright  students  begin  to  study 
languages  at  the  age  of  8. 

The  best  students  eventually  end  up  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Foreign  Languages; 
and  there  they  are  given  an  intensive  five- 
year  course.  As  a  result,  an  estimated  9  out 
of  every  10  Russians  sent  abroad  read,  speak 
and  write  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

These  Russian  foreign-service  personnel 
are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  culture  and 
economy  of  those  countries,  are  “experts” 
before  they  arrive. 

HOW  THE  RUSSIANS  TRAIN  THEIR  EXPERTS 

For  some  time  the  Soviets  have  had  an 
Institute  of  Foreign  Relations,  supervised 
by  their  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This 
Institute  is  the  principal  source  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  diplomats.  Enrollment  is  around  1,000; 
the  course  is  6  years  long.  In  the  third  year 
students  begin  to  specialize  in  the  problems 
of  a  particular  area.  In  the  final  years  they 
study  intensively  the  country  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned. 

The  United  States  does  have  some  insti¬ 
tutions  for  training  diplomats;  and  some 
universities  have  graduate  schools  with  spe¬ 
cial  programs  devoted  to  various  regions  of 
the  world.  The  State  Department  conducts 
language  courses  for  Foreign  Service  officers 
and  other  interested  Government  personnel. 

But  these  programs  sire  uncoordinated  and 
casual  compared  to  the  training  efforts  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron- Curtain.  It  will  take  years  to 
develop  a  comparable  task  force  of  trained 
American  representatives.  But  we  can  and 
should  begin  that  preparation  now. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
last  January  9  a  bill  to  establish  such  an 
Academy,  stating:  “The  ultimate  future  of 
the  world,  whether  it  is  to  be  free  or  slave, 
will  not  be  settled  on  the  battlefields,  but 
rather  in  the  minds  of  men. 

“Dedicated,  well-trained  representatives 
are  at  work  for  the  Communist  cause  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  not  matched  this  ef¬ 
fort,  either  in  size  or  degree  of  training.” 

This  proposed  Academy  would  establish  a 
four-year,  tuition-free  college  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  overseas  representatives. 

Students  would  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  and  required  to  take  competitive 
entrance  examinations. 

Although  the  Academy  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  would 
prepare  young  men,  and  women,  to  serve  in 
any  of  the  governmental  agencies  which  op¬ 
erate  overseas. 

Besides  the  usual  basic  college  courses,  the 
Foreign  Service  Academy  would  offer  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  language,  culture,  history,  and 
economy  of  foreign  countries. 

Its  faculty  could  be  drawn  partly  from  the 
ranks  of  retired  foreign-service  officers.  To 
our  young  people,  the  latter  could  transfer 
the  immense  value  of  their  personal  experi¬ 
ence  as  gained  in  years  of  oversea  assign¬ 
ments. 

Besides  producing  better  trained  diplomats, 
a  Foreign  Service  Academy  could  also  give 
more  of  our  youth  a  chance  to  serve  our 
country.  Minor  physical  handicaps  bar  a 
great  many  brilliant  and  responsible  young 
men  from  the  military  academies.  A  Foreign 
Service  Academy  would  give  them  their 
chance.  And  it  would  offer  opportunities  to 
women,  too. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT 

Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  one  of  the 
Army’s  great  strategic  planners,  with  a  hero’s 
combat  record,  was  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
two.  He  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
a  Pennsylvania  coal  miner.  A  college  educa¬ 
tion  was  beyond  his  dreams.  If  Army  officers 
were  picked,  as  nearly  all  foreign  service  offi¬ 


cers  are  chosen — from  the  campuses  of  our 
colleges — Jim  Gavin  would  never  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  serve  his  country. 

That  is  why,  at  the  Foreign  Service  Acad¬ 
emy  I  propose,  the  students  who  are  success¬ 
ful  in  the  competitive  entrance  examinations 
would  have  their  tuition  paid  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  return  for  a  commitment  to  serve 
their  country  abroad. 

If  we  are  determined  to  remain  a  free 
people,  we  cannot  continue  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  energetic  and  effective  Communist 
missionaries  Moscow  is  now  sending  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth. 

Every  Communist  revolutionary  sent  out 
to  infiltrate,  divide,  and  conquer  must  be 
matched  by  a  free  world  advocate  of  “last¬ 
ing  peace  through  justice  and  law” — some¬ 
one  thoroughly  trained  in  the  language,  the 
economy  and  the  customs  of  the  country  to 
which  he  or  she  is  assigned. 

Tomorrow  is  too  late.  We  must  start  today 
to  train  our  people  to  merchandise  the  most 
valuable  commodity  in  the  world — the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life,  with  its  individual  dignity 
and  its  investment  in  freedom. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Congress  does  not  take  steps  to  in¬ 
sure  that  those  to  whom  these  billions  of 
dollars  are  trusted  have  reasonably  ade¬ 
quate  training,  what  right  have  we  to 
appropriate  the  money? 

The  legislation  in  question  was 
promptly  attacked,  however,  for  various 
reasons  by  various  people;  and  because 
the  need  for  better  training  has  now  be¬ 
come  so  obvious,  these  attacks  were  hard 
to  understand. 

But  they  were  effective.  The  pro¬ 
posed  Academy  got  nowhere;  and  so 
finally,  with  the  premise  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  none,  4  years  later,  last 
January,  I  gave  up  on  my  concept  of  the 
right  Academy  and  volunteered  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  that  was  drawn  up  by  the 
administration — S.  865. 

As  will  be  noted,  this  latter  bill  was 
also  drawn  up  in  recognition  of  the  need 
for  more  training,  even  though  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Academy  it  proposed  was 
basically  different  from  mine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
in  question  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  865 

■^r^in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1963,  Mr.  Symington  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Neuberger, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations : ) 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Act  of  1963”. 

findings  and  declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
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require  that  our  commitment  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  peace  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world  continue  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
development  of  better  trained  and  more 
knowledgeable  officers  of  our  Government 
and  others  concerned  with  the  Increasingly 
complex  problems  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
complexity  of  such  problems  is  clearly  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  threat  of  world  communism, 
the  rapid  emergence  of  new  countries  striv¬ 
ing  to  be  politically  independent  and  eco¬ 
nomically  viable,  and  new  patterns  of 
thought  and  action  affecting  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  intercourse  among  na¬ 
tions. 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  our  responsibilities  can  be  fulfilled  more 
effectively  by  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  at  which  training,  education,  and 
research  in  foreign  affairs  and  related  fields 
may  be  undertaken  on  an  interdepartmental 
basis  which  would  support  integrated  United 
States  efforts  overseas  and  at  the  seat  of 
government.  The  United  States  can  assure 
that  its  position  as  a  leader  among  nations 
shall  be  maintained  and  improved  through 
maximum  utilization  of  its  potential  by 
pooling  the  best  of  American  minds  and 
resources  to  create  a  great  institution  that 
will  carry  forward  our  American  tradition  of 
academic  freedom  and  will  serve  as  America’s 
complete  and  total  commitment  to  freedom 
and  peace  in  the  world. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP 
FOREIGN  APPAIKS 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  the 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “Academy”)  which 
shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  located  in  or  near  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Academy  shall  be  established 
for  the  purposes  of  training,  education,  and 
research  in  foreign  affairs  and  related  fields, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and 
for  promoting  and  fostering  related  programs 
and  study  incident  thereto.  The  Academy 
shall  be  maintained  for  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Government,  and  others  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

BOARD  OP  REGENTS  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY 
OP  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Board”). 
The  Board  shall  determine  policy  and  provide 
guidance  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  execution 
of  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the 
Academy. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be 
the  Chairman; 

(2)  four  members  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  from  time  to  time,  from  among  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  who  are  required 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  five  members  appointed  from  private 
life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and 

(4)  the  Chancellor  of  the  Academy. 
Members  appointed  from  private  life  shall 
be  United  States  citizens  of  outstanding  at¬ 
tainment  in  the  fields  of  public  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  or  education.  The  first  mem¬ 
bers  so  appointed  shall  continue  in  office  for 
terms  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years, 
respectively,  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  the  term  of  each  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President.  Their  successors  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  five  years,  except  that 
any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  whom  he  shall  succeed. 

(c)  The  Board  may — 

(1)  establish  visiting  committees  from 
among  its  membership  or  otherwise  to  in¬ 
quire  periodically  into  matters  relating  to 
the  Academy  which  the  Board  desires  to  be 
considered;  and 


(2)  call  in  advisers  for  consultation. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  from 
private  life,  and  any  members  of  visiting 
committees  or  advisers  appointed  from  pri¬ 
vate  life,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $100  for  each  day  while  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  their  official  duties 
and  in  necessary  travel. 

THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  chief  executive  of  the 
Academy  shall  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “Chancellor”).  Ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  here¬ 
in,  the  Chancellor  shall  have  authority  and 
be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  pow¬ 
ers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  Academy. 
In  accordance  with  the  policies  and  guidance 
established  by  the  Board,  he  shall  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Academy;  correlate  the  train¬ 
ing,  education,  and  research  furnished  by  the 
Academy  with  the  activities  of  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  with  the  programs  of  pri¬ 
vate  institutions;  and  encourage  and  foster 
such  programs  outside  the  Academy  as  will 
be  complementary  to  those  of  the  Academy. 
The  Chancellor  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate 
authorizing  the  performance  by  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Academy  of  any 
function  of  the  Chancellor. 

(b)  The  Chancellor  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  a  rate  established  from  time  to  time 
by  the  President,  based  on  comparable  sal¬ 
aries  provided  by  leading  universities.  In 
case  of  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  Chancellor,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  or  staff  of  the  Academy  designated  by 
the  Chancellor  shall,  unless  otherwise  di¬ 
rected  by  the  President,  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chancellor  until  a  successor  is  ap¬ 
pointed  or  such  absence  or  disability  shall 
cease. 

SPECIFIC  AUTHORITIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
THE  CHANCELLOR 

Sec.  6.  Under  such  policies  and  guidance 
as  the  Board  may  establish,  the  Chancellor 
may — 

(a)  appoint  and  compensate,  as  faculty 
or  staff  of  the  Academy,  on  a  full-  or  part- 
time  basis,  such  officers,  employees,  and 
attorneys  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  except  that  in  the  absence 
of  suitably  qualified  United  States  citizens, 
he  may  appoint  and  compensate  persons  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  when  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Board  for  the  effective  administration  of  this 
Act,  members  of  the  faculty  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  and  compensated  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations :  Provided  further, 
such  members  of  the  faculty  shall  receive  a 
salary  at  a  rate  based  on  comparable  salaries 
provided  by  leading  universities,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  provided  for  GS-18  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 

(b)  arrange,  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  Government  agency  concerned,  for  the 
assignment  or  detail  of  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Government,  to  serve  on  the 
faculty  or  staff  of  the  Academy,  or  to  receive 
training  or  education  or  to  perform  research 
at  the  Academy.  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  head  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  may,  under  such  arrangement, 
assign  or  detail  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  serve  on  the  staff  or  faculty  of  the 
Academy,  or  to  receive  training  or  education 
or  to  perform  research  at  the  Academy. 
Such  assignment  or  detail  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  without  prejudice  to  his  status  or  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  within  his  own 
agency; 
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(c)  permit  other  persons,  including  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  receive  training  or  education  or  to 
perform  research  at  the  Academy  when 
deemed  in  the  national  interest;  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  appropriate  orientation  and  language 
training  to  members  of  family  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Government  in  anticipation 
of  the  assignment  abroad  of  such  officers  and 
employees  or  while  abroad;  but  such  persons 
and  members  of  family  shall  not  be  deemed, 
by  virtue  of  attendance  at  the  Academy,  to 
be  Federal  employees  for  any  purpose  of  law; 

(d)  make  arrangements  (including  con¬ 
tracts,  agreements,  and  grants)  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  such  research  and  other  scholarly 
activities  in  foreign  affairs  and  related  fields 
by  private  or  public  institutions  or  persons 
as  may  implement  the  functions  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy; 

(e)  pay  the  necessary  tuition  and  other 
expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  who  are  attending  the  Academy, 
for  additional  special  instruction  or  training 
at  or  with  public  or  private  nonprofit  insti¬ 
tutions,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scien¬ 
tific  associations,  or  commercial  firms; 

(f)  procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (5  U3.C.  55a),  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $100  each  day  for  individuals, 
and  in  addition  transportation  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  said  Act, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  :  Provided,  That 
individuals  may  serve  singly  or  as  members 
of  committees:  Provided  further.  That  con¬ 
tracts  so  authorized  may  be  renewed  an¬ 
nually; 

(g)  pay  travel  and  related  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  the  Chancellor, 
faculty,  staff,  students  of  the  Academy,  mem¬ 
bers  of  visiting  committees,  and  advisers  to 
the  Board  as  authorized  by  section  911  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  1136),  or  by  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  835-842), 
and  sections  1  and  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (5  UJS.C. 
73b-l  and  3) ,  or  by  section  303  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37 
U.S.C.  404-406),  as  appropriate; 

(h)  utilize  or  employ  the  services,  person¬ 
nel,  equipment,  or  facilities  of  any  other 
Government  agency,  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  Government  agency  concerned, 
to  perform  such  functions  on  behalf  of  the 
Academy  as  may  appear  desirable; 

(i)  acquire  in  the  United  States  or  abroad 
such  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Academy;  Provided,  That  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  lease  or  otherwise  of  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  use  of 
the  Academy,  shall  be  through  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  General  Services; 

(j)  accept,  receive,  hold,  and  administer 
gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  money,  secu¬ 
rities,  or  property  made  for  or  to  the  benefit 
of,  or  in  connection  with  the  Academy,  in 
accordance  with  section  1021  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
809) ;  and 

(k)  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  function  and  operation  of  the 
Academy,  consistent  with  policies  and  guid¬ 
ance  established  by  the  Board. 

PROVISION  FOR  COPYRIGHTS 

Sec.  7.  Members  of  the  Board  from  private 
life.  Chancellor,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
persons  in  attendance  at,  or  serving  with,  the 
Academy  shall  be  encouraged  to  write  and 
speak  on  subjects  within  their  special  com¬ 
petence,  and  such  writings  and  speeches 
other  than  those  required  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  official  duties  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  publications  of  the  United  States 
Government  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  (17  U.S.C.  8) ,  or 
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the  Act  of  January  12,  1895,  as  amended  (44 
U.S.C.  58). 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  USE  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  when  so  provided  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  such  funds  may  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  or  transferred  to  the  Academy  by 
other  Government  agencies  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  available  for  the  exercise  of  any  au¬ 
thority  granted  by  this  Act,  including,  but 
not  limited  to:  expenses  of  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44 
U.S.C.  Ill);  entertainment  and  official  cour¬ 
tesies  to  the  extent  authorized  by  appropria¬ 
tions;  purchase,  rent,  or  lease  of  offices,  build¬ 
ings,  grounds,  and  living  quarters  for  the  use 
of  the  Academy,  payments  therefor  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  maintenance,  improvement,  and 
repair  of  such  properties  or  grounds;  ex¬ 
penses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned 
with  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  60-328  (31  U.S.C. 
673) )  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings 
of  persons  whose  appointment,  employment, 
assignment,  detail,  or  services  is  authorized 
by  subsections  6  (a) ,  (b) ,  (f ) ,  and  (h)  of  this 
Act. 

REPEALS  AND  SAVING  CLAUSES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1041),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  furnish 
training  and  instruction  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  to  the  Department  and 
to  other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  such  training  and  instruction  are 
not  otherwise  provided  at  the  Academy  or 
elsewhere.  The  Secretary  may  also  provide 
appropriate  orientation  and  language  train¬ 
ing  to  members  of  family  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Government  in  anticipation  of 
the  assignment  abroad  of  such  officers  and 
employees  or  .while  abroad.” 

(b)  Sections  702-707  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1042- 
1047),  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  575(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  963),  is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following: 
“The  Secretary  may  pay  the  necessary  tui¬ 
tion  and  other  expenses  for  any  such  officer 
or  employee.” 

(d)  Section  578  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  968) ,  is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  deletion  of  the  phrase  “at 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  or  elsewhere” 
from  the  final  clause  of  the  third  sentence. 

(e)  So  much  of  the  property,  records,  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  appropriations,  alloca¬ 
tions,  and  other  funds  held,  used,  available, 
or  to  be  made  available  in  connection  with 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  as  established 
by  sections  701-707  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1041-1047), 
that  relate  to  the  work  of  the  Academy,  as 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Academy  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  thereof. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  reg¬ 
ulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
other  actions  taken,  issued  or  entered  into 
under  authority  of  statutes  repealed  by  this 
Act  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  Senators  to 
note  also  that  the  27  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  included  the  entire  Demo¬ 
cratic  leadership,  as  well  as  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


In  addition,  with  the  approval  and 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  committee  was  formed,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  James  Perkins, 
of  Cornell  University,  to  support  S.  865. 
The  name  of  this  committee  was  the 
Committee  for  the  National  Academy  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  outstanding  group 
of  citizens  ever  gathered  together  in  sup¬ 
port  of  any  legislation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  its  membership  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

The  Committee  for  the  National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs 

Dr.  James  A.  Perkins,  chairman. 

Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  editor,  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Dexter  Otis  Arnold,  president.  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr.,  president.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut. 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 

William  Blackie,  president,  Caterpiller 
Tractor  Company. 

Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  stated  clerk. 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman.  United  States 
Steel  Corp. 

Arleigh  A.  Burke,  director,  Center  for  Stra¬ 
tegic  Studies,  Georgetown  University. 

Benjamin  J.  Buttenwieser,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co. 

Dr.  Robert  Calkins,  president,  Brookings 
Institute. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Everett  Case,  president,  Sloan  Foundation. 

Everett  R.  Clinchy,  president,  Council  on 
World  Tensions,  Inc. 

John  Thomas  Connor,  president,  Merck  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Howard  A.  Cook,  president.  International 
House — New  York. 

John  Cowles,  president  and  editor,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  Sullivan  &  Cromwell. 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellis,  president,  University  of 
Missouri. 

John  Fischer,  editor.  Harper  &  Row. 

Marion  B.  Folsom,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

James  M.  Gavin,  U.S.  Army,  retired;  pres¬ 
ident,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Goheen,  president,  Princeton 
University. 

Gordon  Gray,  president,  Federal  City  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  U.S.  Army,  re¬ 
tired;  Supreme  Commander,  NATO;  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  John  Hanna,  president,  Michigan  State 
University  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science. 

Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.,  president,  Aerospace  In¬ 
dustries  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Dr.  J.  George  Harrar,  president,  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Gilbert  A.  Harrison,  editor  and  publisher, 
New  Republic. 

Loy  W.  Henderson,  professor  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  American  University. 

Dr.  Pendleton  Herring,  president.  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 

Christian  A.  Herter,  former  Secretary  of 
State. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  Hockwalt,  exec¬ 
utive  secretary,  National  Catholic  Education 
Association. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Holland,  president,  Institute 
of  International  Education. 

C.  D.  Jackson,  publisher.  Life  magazine. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  president,  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
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Eric  Johnston,  president,  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Devereux  C.  Josephs,  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Label  A.  Katz,  president,  B’nai  B’rith. 

Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  president,  University  of 
California. 

Dr.  Grayson  L.  Kirk,  president,  Columbia 
University. 

Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  general  secretary. 
National  Council  of  the  YMCA  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Lee,  president,  Overseas  Ed¬ 
ucation  Fund  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot¬ 
ers. 

Col.  George  A.  Lincoln,  professor  of 
social  sciences,  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

August  Maffry,  senior  vice  president,  Irv¬ 
ing  Trust  Co. 

William  Marvel,  president,  Education  & 
World  Affairs. 

Dr.  John  W.  Masland,  Jr.,  provost,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College. 

George  Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO. 

Max  S.  Millikan,  director.  Center  for  Inter¬ 
national  Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Emory  W.  Morris,  president,  Kellogg  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chancellor.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Nabrit,  president,  Texas 
Southern  University. 

Alfred  C.  Neal,  president.  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

Calvin  J.  Nichols,  executive  director.  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Northern  California. 

John  B.  Oakes,  editor,  New  York  Times. 

William  S.  Paley,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

James  G.  Patton,  president,  National 
Farmers  Union. 

Dr.  Don  K.  Price,  dean,  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Administration,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Dr.  C.  Herman  Prichett,  president-elect, 
American  Political  Science  Association. 

Dr.  Nathan  Pusey,  president.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Walter  Raleigh,  executive  director,  Young 
Presidents’  Organization,  Inc. 

Dr.  William  C.  Rogers,  director,  World  Af¬ 
fairs  Center,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Edith  S.  Sampson,  judge,  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Paul  Sheats,  president.  National  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Service  Association,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

Sylvester  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association. 

A.  M.  Sonnabend,  president,  American 
Jewish  Committee. 

H.  Christian  Sonne,  chairman.  National 
Planning  Association. 

Monroe  E.  Spaght,  president.  Shell  Oil  Co. 

Charles  M.  Spofford,  David  Polk  Wardwell 
Sunderland  and  Kiendl. 

Frank  Stanton,  president,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  Inc. 

Charles  P.  Taft,  Taft,  Lavercombe  and  Fox. 

Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells,  chancellor,  Indiana 
University. 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired;  senior  military  editor,  Newsweek. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  publisher,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  president,  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  president,  American 
Assembly,  Columbia  University. 

James  David  Zellerbach,  chairman,  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  the  further 
surprise  of  all  those  interested,  how¬ 
ever,  influential  people,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Department  old 
guard  who  want  no  change  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  status,  circumvented  the  wishes 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
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friends  and  allies  that  they  must  bear 
more  of  the  price  of  freedom;  and  should 
also  recognize  that  there  is  no  program 
more  important  to  the  ultimate  security 
of  the  United  States  than  one  designed 
to  reverse,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  long¬ 
time  continuing  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  will  permit. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  if  he  has  arrived  at  a  decision  as  to 
what  he  would  recommend  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  foreign  aid  for  this  year. 
I  go  along  with  him  in  saying  that  the 
authorization  should  be  substantially  re¬ 
duced,  but  at  what  level  does  the  Senator 
think  we  should  reduce  it  to? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  answer  my  able 
friend  from  Vermont  that  we  have  had 
figures  of  $4.9  billion,  then  $4.2  billion, 
that  figure  cut  to  $3.5  billion,  then  re¬ 
stored  to  $4.2  billion.  Now,  I  under¬ 
stand,  it  is  proposed  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  yesterday  that  this  latter 
figure  be  reduced  by  some  $385  from 
$4.2  billion. 


that  it  will  be  based  on  them  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  hope,  when  the 
bill  is  passed  and  the  money  is  appro¬ 
priated,  it  will  represent  the  best  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  authorization  bill 
will  represent  our  best  thinking,  what  is 
best,  net,  for  the  country. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  v  I  was  glad  to 
yield,  because  I  am  in  sympathy  and  full 
accord  with  the  views  expressed.  When 
I  express  my  views,  I  am  going  to  specify 
a  cut  that  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
cut  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  in¬ 
dicated.  I  hope  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  will  be  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  to  comment  on  the  cut  that  I  shall 
propose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  for  3  minutes 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


State  by  successfully  voicing  opposition 
to  even  the  administration’s  bill. 

One  of  the  three  primary  reasons, 
therefore,  why  I  believe  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  request  for  money  in  the  proposed 
aid  bill  should  be  reduced,  is  the  fact  we 
have  not  yet  taken  steps  to  properly 
train  the  many  thousands  of  additional 
people  now  representing  us  abroad.  It 
is  the  quality  of  the  people,  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  the  money,  that  really 
counts. 

My  second  major  apprehension  about 
the  proposed  program  results  from  the 
fact  the  United  States  is  spending,  and 
for  some  years  has  been  spending,  far 
more  than  its  just  share  in  banking 
the  cause  of  freedom;  in  Central  and 
South  America,  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  South  Asia,  and  in  the  Far 
East;  in  other  words,  all  over  the  world. 

As  I  see  it,  this  cannot  go  on,  because 
in  our  way  of  life,  our  physical  strength 
can  only  come  from  our  economic 
strength.  It  is  becoming  ever  more 
clear  that  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  as  expressed  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  a  generosity  unique  in 
world  history,  cannot  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely  without  jeopardizing  the  sys¬ 
tem  we  cherish  and  want  to  preserve. 

The  above  leads  into  my  third  appre¬ 
hension;  namely,  the  continuing  unfa¬ 
vorable  balance  of  payments.  The 
value  of  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  is  expressed  by  gold  and  backed 
up  by  gold;  but  whereas  many  countries 
that  have  received  our  foreign  aid  in 
billions  have  now  increased  their  gold 
holdings  by  billions,  over  recent  years 
this  Nation  has  lost  some  35  percent  of 
the  gold  it  once  held. 

There  are  some  economists  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  that  we  can  continue  to  lose 
gold  indefinitely  without  adversely  af¬ 
fecting  our  economy.  I  do  not  so  be¬ 
lieve.  No  professor  will  ever  convince 
me  that  this  steady  loss  of  gold  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  steadily  increasing  danger  to 
the  future  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  that  offshore  military  ex¬ 
penditures  incident  to  our  being  the 
world  banker  of  freedom,  plus  the 
foreign  aid  program,  are  two  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  reasons  for  this  unfavorable  bal¬ 
ance;  and  although  we  are  assured,  with 
various  plans  and  programs  and  charts, 
that  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to 
change  this  unfavorable  balance,  the 
gold  continues  to  run  out. 

Another  consequence  of  this  continued 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  that  we 
have  now  become  a  debtor  nation,  with 
some  $25  billion  of  current  liabilities; 
and  inasmuch  as  we  are  now  borrowing 
money  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  as  well  as  selling  bonds  to  foreign 
central  banks,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are 
now  being  forced  to  borrow  money  from 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  finance  this 
program  of  aid  to  foreign  countries. 

For  these  reasons  in  addition  to  the 
heavy  criticisms  of  this  bill  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
continue  foreign  aid  on  the  scale  recom¬ 
mended.  I  do  believe  we  should  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  train 
more  people,  should  emphasize  to  our 


I  should  like  to  know  more  about  the 
details,  the  component  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  before  giving  a  figure  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 
However,  if  the  cut  were  to  be  a  blanket 
cut,  in  my  opinion  the  cut  of  $385  mil¬ 
lion  could  be  further  reduced. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  means  that 
even  though  the  authorization  would  be 
reduced  by  $385  million,  it  could  be  re¬ 
duced  even  further.  The  Senator  be¬ 
lieves  the  amount  would  be  reduced  in 
the  appropriation  anyway,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  friend  from 
Vermont  has  been  in  the  Senate  longer 
than  I.  His  conjecture  as  to  the  action 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
be  based  upon  more  experience  and,  I 
am  sure,  more  intelligence,  than  my  own. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  agree  to 
that.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  the  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  branches  of  the  Government.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  an  authorization  of  $3.8 
billion  or  $3.6  billion — whatever  the  con¬ 
ference  should  decide  upon — would  re¬ 
sult  in  an  appropriation  of  possibly  $3 
billion,  and  not  more  than  $3.25  billion, 
which  would  be  a  reduction  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25  percent  from  last  year. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  that 
whatever  authorization  is  recommended 
by  the  Senate  prior  to  the  functioning  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee,  the  au¬ 
thorization  should  be  based  upon  what 
we  believe  right. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  critical  fashion.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  with 
whom  I  have  served  with  pleasure  on  this 
and  other  committees,  agrees  with  me, 
because  I  know  the  way  he  approaches 
these  problems. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  that  it  should  not  be 
based  on  certain  actions  taken  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  authorization  bill;  never¬ 
theless,  we  must  face  facts  and  realize 


IMAGINATION  IN  OUR  EXPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  In 
sprite  of  wide  discussions  and  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  the  field  of  export  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  regrettable  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  is  lagging  behind  other 
more  aggressive  trading  countries  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the 
world’s  markets— in  fact,  even  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  retain  its  present  share. 

In  the  category  of  manufactured 
goods,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  fell 
from  29  percent  in  1957  to  under  23  per¬ 
cent  in  1962.  In  the  first  8  months  of 
1963,  our  favorable  trade  balance  was 
less  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  We  are 
importing  5  percent  more  goods  than  we 
did  last  year,  but  exporting  only  3  per¬ 
cent  more. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  our 
share  in  manufactured  goods  has  de¬ 
fined.  The  largest  amount  of  our  non- 
manufactured  exports  consists  of  sur¬ 
plus  food,  cotton,  and  other  agricultural 
or  materials.  Most  of  these  exports 
are  Government  subsidized  in  one  form 
or  another.  Yet  it  is  in  the  area  of 
manufactured  goods  that  we  should  be 
making  thW  greatest  effort,  for  it  is  our 
manufactured  goods  that  provide  jobs  by 
the  thousands\and  by  the  millions.  Our 
manufactured  sx>ods  should  be  finding 
their  way  into  i^ew  markets  and  into 
new  countries.  Each  year  should  see  a 
substantial  advance ’m  the  sale  of  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  throughoutythe  world. 

One  field  that  is  of  piu-ticular  concern 
to  me  is  the  field  of  clothing  and  fash¬ 
ions.  New  York  is  the  clothing  center 
of  the  world,  employing  many  thousands 
of  workers.  It  should  also  bV the  fash¬ 
ion  center.  American  clothes\which  I 
know  would  be  in  great  demand^hould 
be  for  sale  in  every  European  aHnart- 
ment  store  and  throughout  the  entire 
world.  However,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  recent  article 
written  by  Sylvia  Porter,  indicating  hoiws 
both  our  Government  and  businessmen 
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^manufacturer  and  a  royalty  repayment 
\v  airlines  providing  supersonic  service 
with  this  new  aircraft. 

The  PAA  has  also  announced  plans, 
just \his  week,  to  launch  a  design  com¬ 
petition  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
new  short-haul  transport  aircraft  cap¬ 
able  of  N^placing  the  venerable,  but 
aging,  DC-Vs.  This  project  of  great  im¬ 
portance  tc^Jiundreds  of  communities, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
the  world,  wouni  involve  an  expenditure 
of  $300,000  in  taxpayer  funds  to  spur  a 
design  competitiormext  year. 

While  the  variousVAA  regions  and  in¬ 
stallations  throughout  the  Nation  are 
celebrating  in  various  \mys,  here  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital  the  Agc\cy  is  acknowl¬ 
edging  this  landmark  date  by  having 
open  house  at  Dulles  International  Air¬ 
port  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  oS.  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  \ 

I  hope  that  many  people  in  thVwash- 
ington  area  will  be  able  to  join  with  the 
FAA  in  celebrating  its  fifth  anniversary 
at  Dulles  International  Airport  chis 
weekend.  \ 

Aviation  plays  an  ever-growing  role  in' 
the  economy.  Its  contribution  to  our 
economic  well-being  is  readily  proved  by 
statistics.  Not  so  readily  discernible, 
however,  is  the  contribution  which  a 
healthy  and  expanding  U.S.  aviation  in¬ 
dustry  is  making  on  behalf  of  peace  and 
international  understanding.  The  freer 
and  faster  movement  about  the  world  of 
citizens  and  leaders  of  all  nations  has 
revolutionized  the  art  of  diplomacy.  Air 
travel  and  transport  has,  in  the  last  two 
decades,  contributed  immeasurably  to 
better  understanding  and  to  greater 
commerce  among  nations.  It  has  per¬ 
mitted  more  realistic  accommodation  of 
differences  between  distant  nations  and 
distant  peoples  who  are  no  longer  iso¬ 
lated  from  each  other  by  days  or  weeks 
or  months  of  travel.  The  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Agency  has  played  an  important 
part  in  making  possible  this  welcome 
trend  toward  comity  among  people, 
among  States,  and  among  nations. 

The  first  5  years  of  the  FAA  have  been 
years  of  rapid  growth  to  meet  fast- 
developing  needs.  In  the  years  ahead, 
these  needs  will  continue  to  grow.  The 
employees  of  the  FAA  will  face  new  chal¬ 
lenges  and  new  opportunities  for  service. 
On  this  fifth  anniversary,  all  who  have 
contributed  to  its  present  stature  deserve 
our  thanks,  our  felicitations,  and  our 
,  good  wishes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  inception  of  our  first  foreign-aid 
program,  known  as  the  Marshall  plan,  I 
was  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  support¬ 
ers.  During  my  10  years  of  service  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House,  which  extended  from  1937  to 
1946,  I  had  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
foreign  trade  in  connection  with  the  Hull 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  be¬ 
cause  Virginia  producers  of  farm  prod¬ 


ucts,  and  especially  tobacco,  had  such  a 
vital  stake  in  the  restoration  of  the  for¬ 
eign  markets  our  farmers  had  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  international  trade  war  that 
had  been  touched  off  by  the  passage  of 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  in  1930. 
The  purpose  of  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program,  of  course,  was  to 
negotiate  bilateral  trade  agreements,  un¬ 
der  which  we  would  reduce  our  tariffs  on 
some  product  of  which  the  negotiating 
nation  was  the  principal  supplier  in  re¬ 
turn  for  an  appropriate  reduction  on  our 
export  to  that  nation  of  products  of 
which  we  could  be  the  principal  supplier. 

But  before  that  well-conceived  plan  to 
stimulate  our  foreign  trade  could  become 
effective,  trade  with  our  European  na¬ 
tions  was  disrupted  by  World  War  II. 
After  our  entry  into  that  war,  we  fur¬ 
nished  food,  medicine,  and  clothing  to 
our  allies,  along  with  a  vast  amount  of 
military  supplies.  At  the  end  of  that 
war,  our  best  European  customer — 
Great  Britain — was  in  desperate  need  of 
funds  with  which  to  repair  war  damages, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  all  of  our  other 
World  War  II  allies.  Although  the  bill 
was  handled  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency,  of  which  I  was  not  a  member, 
I  was  assigned  the  duty  of  opening  the 
debate  in  the  House  on  a  bill  to  make  a 
very  large  loan  to  Great  Britain. 

Incidentally,  I  may  pause  to  say  that 
I  went  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  to  confer 
with  Winston  Churchill,  who  had  been 
turned  out  as  leader  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  I  was  very  uneasy  about  mak¬ 
ing  this  much  money  available  to  the 
Labor  Party,  because  I  thought  a  great 
part  of  it  would  go  down  the  drain  of  so¬ 
cialistic  enterprises.  After  a  2-hour  con¬ 
ference  with  the  now  great  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  one  of  the  greatest  states¬ 
men,  and  certainly  the  greatest  orator, 
of  our  day  and  age,  he  urged  me  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill.  So  I  came  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and,  as  I  have  said,  opened  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill  to  grant  a  large  loan 
to  Great  Britain,  which  the  Congress 
passed. 

The  value  of  that  extension  of  cred¬ 
it  to  Great  Britain,  which  enabled  it  to 
resume  its  buying  from  us,  was  so  ap¬ 
parent  that  in  April  of  1947  I  made  a  ra¬ 
dio  speech,  which  was  broadcast  from 
coast  to  coast  by  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  in  which  I  advocated  re¬ 
habilitation  loans  to  all  of  our  allies  in 
World  War  II.  I  sent  a  copy  of  that 
speech  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
the  distinguished  George  C.  Marshall, 
who,  on  the  following  June  5,  made  at 
Harvard,  what  has  become  an  historic 
speech,  in  which  he  advocated  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  financial  rehabilitation  for  the 
war-torn  countries  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  our  allies  in  World  War  II.  The 
details  of  that  aid  plan  were  not  spelled 
out  in  that  speech.  Unfortunately,  for 
us,  they  were  filled  in  by  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  recipient  nations — Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy. 

That,  of  course,  was  the  first  major 
mistake  we  made  in  our  well-conceived 
foreign  aid  program;  namely,  we  let 
three  European  nations  allocate  the 
funds  that  we  were  to  furnish  and  use 
their  own  discretion  as  to  how  they  were 
to  be  spent,  and  that  discretion,  of 


course,  included  full  credit  to  the  poli¬ 
ticians  in  power  in  each  nation  for  the 
money  being  spent,  but  no  credit  what¬ 
ever  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  recipient  nations  for  our  un¬ 
precedented  generosity. 

Mr.  President,  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
principle  of  the  Marshall  plan,  both  as 
a  deterrent  against  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism,  and,  likewise,  as  a  practical  way 
of  promoting  a  sound  reestablishment 
of  our  exports  was  such  that  I  commit¬ 
ted  the  unforgivable  error,  as  a  junior 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  of  openly  opposing  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  item  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  1948  made  by  the  then  elderly 
chairman  of  that  committee,  Senator 
McKellar  of  Tennessee.  A  substantial 
majority  of  the  committee  was  opposed 
to  the  McKellar  proposal  to  cut  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid,  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  voted  against  the  McKellar 
amendment  without  any  argument  on 
the  subject,  but  my  impetuosity  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  program  cost  me  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  powerful  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  to  my  chagrin,  I  after¬ 
wards  learned  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  right  and  I  was  wrong 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  aid 
that  we  were  then  furnishing. 

Mr.  President,  I  learned  more  about 
the  program  when  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  I 
went  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1949  and 
visited  all  of  the  European  countries 
sharing  in  the  program,  and  also  Spain, 
which  had  been  denied  participation  in 
the  program  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy,  which,  as  I  have  previously 
indicated,  were  in  complete  control  of 
the  money  that  we  were  furnishing. 

During  more  than  a  month  of  intensi¬ 
fied  study  of  the  operation  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  I  learned,  and  with  genuine 
distress,  that  the  program  was  marked 
by  waste  and  inefficiency,  and  that  while 
it  was  making  a  real  contribution  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  previous  European 
allies,  we  were  getting  no  public  credit 
whatever  for  the  aid  that  we  were  fur¬ 
nishing.  Consequently,  when  I  got  home, 
I  gave  a  statement  to  the  press  com¬ 
menting  on  the  waste  and  inefficiency; 
I  recommended  that  the  program  be  cut 
by  at  least  a  billion  dollars;  and  that 
it  be  terminated  in  not  more  than  2  ad¬ 
ditional  years.  On  December  4,  1949, 
which  was  immediately  after  my  return 
from  Europe,  I  wrote  this  letter  to  Hon. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman: 

December  4,  1949. 

Hon.  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 

Administrator,  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  As  tlxe  result  of  slightly  more 
than  a  month  in  Western  Europe,  I  feel  that 
I  have  gained  a  better  understanding  of  some 
of  our  economic  and  military  problems  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Surface  impressions, 
of  course,  can  be  erroneous  but,  in  addition 
to  attending  all  official  meetings,  I  made  it 
a  practice  in  each  country  to  interview  as 
many  as  I  could  with  no  Government  con¬ 
nections,  hoping  thereby  to  get  an  accurate 
cross  section  of  opinion. 

My  visit  to  Europe  has  definitely  convinced 
me  that  ECA  was  soundly  conceived  as  an 
integral  part  of  an  overall  peace  program  and 
has  been  as  efficiently  administered  as  so 
vast  a  program  in  a  large  number  of  foreign 
countries  could  hope  to  be.  Our  primary 
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objective  of  stemming  the  onrushing  tide  of 
communism  has  been  achieved. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  now  have, 
in  an  amount  sufficient  for  a  sustained  ef¬ 
fort,  the  three  essentials  of  life — food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter.  Their  productive  capacity 
has  not  only  been  restored  but  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  except  Germany  and  Greece,  slightly 
exceeds  the  prewar  level.  Their  chief  prob¬ 
lem  now  is  one  of  exchanging  items  of  which 
they  have  a  surplus  for  items  they  do  not 
possess  or  which  are  in  short  supply.  In 
other  words,  the  economic  stability  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  is  now  more  dependent  upon  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  than  upon  our  further 
dollar  aid.  The  small  nations  of  Western 
Europe  favor  economic  integration  but 
Prance  and  Great  Britain  pay  lipservice  to 
it  only. 

While  there  may  be  some  lowering  of  trade 
restrictions  in  Western  Europe  before  our 
aid  ends,  my  present  impression  is  that  the 
program  will  be  quite  inadequate.  The  trend 
undoubtedly  will  be  to  unilateral  trade 
agreements  or  small  grouping,  like  Benelux, 
but  nothing  approaching  free  trade  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  or  free  currency  convertibility. 

Anti-Communist  governments  are  now 
safely  entrenched  in  the  area  in  question  and 
have  the  ability,  with  such  military  aid  as 
may  be  given  them  under  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
to  make  it  tough  for  a  potential  aggressor. 
But  if  the  people  of  a  given  country  do  not 
prize  their  personal  liberty  enough  to  fight 
for  it,  American  gold  will  not  put  that  divine 
spark  in  their  hearts. 

I  think  that  we  have  assumed  at  least  a 
moral  obligation  to  continue  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  through  fiscal  1952.  In  fact,  I  per¬ 
sonally  feel  that  our  own  best  interests 
would  require  us  to  do  so.  But  I  likewise 
feel  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  we 
can  make  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
dollar  aid.  When  we  told  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  our  national  debt  was  ap¬ 
proaching  $260  billion  and  that  we  would 
probably  end  the  current  fiscal  year  with  a 
deficit  of  $5*4  billion  it  left  them  unim¬ 
pressed.  They  seem  to  think  we  have  the 
Midas  touch  and  if  we  don’t  convert  things 
into  gold  for  them,  it  will  be  because  we  are 
selfish  and  want  them  to  be  underlings. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  few  years,  excluding  strictly 
war  expenditures,  we  have  spent  more  than 
during  the  period  from  President  George 
Washington  to  President  Truman.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  go  broke,  which  is  a 
possibility,  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world 
that  would  lend  us  a  thin  dime.  Con¬ 
sequently,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  81st  Congress,  I  shall  make  the  best 
fight  of  which  I  am  capable  for  a  reduced 
budget.  Such  a  fight,  of  course,  must  in¬ 
clude  the  next  appropriation  for  ECA.  I  hope 
it  will  be  feasible  for  us  to  limit  it  to  about 
$2  y2  billion  and  end  it  the  following  year 
with  about  $1  billion. 

This  is  what  I  wrote  in  1949 : 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  when  the  program 
ends,  we  will  be  cordially  disliked  in  Europe 
and  in  some  sectors  actively  hated.  But 
Europe  does  not  have  our  system  of  private 
enterprise  as  a  stimulant  to  production,  and 
never  will;  it  does  not  have  our  area  of  free 
trade;  no  one  country  is  so  nearly  self-con¬ 
tained  with  respect  to  raw  materials  as  we; 
and,  for  other  reasons  needless  to  be  enumer¬ 
ated,  Western  Europe  did  not  have  our 
standard  of  living  before  either  of  two  world 
wars  and  will  never  have  it  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  unless  we  are  foolish  enough  to 
spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 

I  wrote  this  14  years  ago : 

As  a  means  of  curtailing  ECA  expendi¬ 
tures,  I  would  recommend  that  ECA  make  no 
more  loans,  referring  those  who  wish  to  bor¬ 
row  to  the  World  Bank  or  the  Export-Import 


Bank.  We  can’t  expect  any  European  nation 
to  go  to  the  World  Bank  for  4 y2  percent 
money  if  we  set  up  an  agency  to  lend  it  at 
2  y2  percent  and  possibly  with  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing  that  it  will  never  be  repaid. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  statement 
made  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  when  he  said 
that  more  than  a  billion  dollars  had 
been  loaned  for  three-quarters  of  1  per¬ 
cent  interest,  and  that  we  would  lose,  on 
the  basis  of  the  difference  between  what 
we  paid  and  what  we  would  get  back, 
nearly  $1  billion  before  the  loan  would 
become  due. 

The  Senator  also  quoted  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica  as  saying  that 
his  country  had  received  a  40-year  loan, 
but  with  the  understanding  that  it  would' 
never  be  repaid. 

I  continued,  in  my  letter: 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  establish 
satisfactory  trade  with  India,  from  which 
country  we  can  receive  acceptable  imports  in 
exchange  for  surpluses  we  need  to  dispose 

In  the  interests  of  a  more  stable  world  we 
should  urge  all  nations  who  hold  British 
war  debts  to  refund  those  debts  on  a  long¬ 
time  basis  and  at  an  appropriate  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  labor  government  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  will  never  realistically  face  the  problem 
of  competition  in  world  markets  so  long  as 
she  can  keep  members  of  the  labor  unions 
employed  in  the  production  of  high-priced 
goods  for  sale  to  sterling  areas. 

Spain  desperately  needs  our  wheat,  cotton, 
and  machinery,  and  never  in  her  history  has 
Spain  defaulted  on  a  debt.  I  would  like  to 
see  Spain  given  an  Export-Import  Bank 
loan  with  a  gentleman’s  agreement  that  the 
funds  would  be  expended  for  the  items  men¬ 
tioned. 

When  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  these  suggestions,  I  shall  wel¬ 
come  your  reactions.  As  I  said  in  the  out¬ 
set,  they  are  merely  surface  impressions 
based  upon  an  inadequate  study,  but  I  don’t 
believe  all  of  them  can  be  wrong. 

Cordially  yours, 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  efforts 
Mr.  Hoffman  made  to  carry  out  my  sug¬ 
gestions  about  freer  trade  and  currency 
convertibility  among  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  All  I  know  is  that 
nothing  worthwhile  in  that  behalf  was 
accomplished.  I  also  know  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1950,  I  participated  in  the  fight 
to  cut  the  foreign  aid  program  by  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  as  I  had  recommended  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  December.  And,  it  was 
then  clearly  understood  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  end  on  June  30,  1951. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  12  years  ago. 
Since  that  time,  the  program  has  had 
first,  and  then  another,  name,  and  the 
annual  expenditures  under  it  have  been 
increased  instead  of  decreased  and  the 
total  of  expenditures  now  amounts  to 
something  over  $100  billion. 

Senators  will  observe  that  in  my  let¬ 
ter  of  December  4, 1949,  to  Paul  Hoffman 
I  said  that  our  national  debt  was  ap¬ 
proaching  $260  billion.  In  the  morning 
papers  of  October  30,  I  read  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  which  in  many  respects  is  the 
most  vital  committee  of  the  entire  Con¬ 
gress,  voted  to  increase  the  ceiling  on 
the  national  debt  to  $315  billion  because 


the  debt  now  stands  at  $308  billion  and 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  it  will 
go  to  $320  billion,  should  an  $11  billion 
tax  cut  be  added  to  a  possible  $8  billion 
deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  And,  as 
our  national  debt  goes  to  astronomical 
proportions,  the  foreign  holders  of  nearly 
$26  billion  of  our  dollars  which  they 
are  entitled  to  have  converted  into  gold 
are  becoming  more  and  more  uneasy 
about  the  ultimate  value  of  those  dollars. 
As  I  have  indicated,  I  made  an  effort  14 
years  ago,  first  to  reduce  and  then  to 
end  completely,  our  foreign  aid  giveaway 
program  because  over  90  percent  of  the 
aid  had  been  in  grants  and  the  other 
in  low-interest  loans,  many  of  which 
will  never  be  repaid.  When  I  proposed 
a  billion  dollar  cut  in  the  program  in 
1950,  Administrator  Hoffman  said  that 
I  was  proposing  to  cut  the  heart  out  of 
the  program.  There  has  not  been  an 
administrator  of  the  program  since  Hoff¬ 
man  who  has  not  yelled  long  and  loud 
that  any  substantial  cut  of  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  budgeted  amount  would  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  program.  Yielding  to 
such  importunities,  Congress  has  given 
away  and  loaned  such  tremendous  sums, 
under  the  pleasing  name  of  foreign  aid, 
that  what  was  termed  in  the  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man  days  “a  dollar  shortage”  has  in  this 
good  year  of  our  Lord  become  for  us  a 
dollar  drain  on  our  rapidly  diminishing 
gold  supply.  So  we  have  pending  on  the 
Senate  side  two  bills,  which  are  closely 
related:  first,  a  bill  proposing  an  $11  bil¬ 
lion  cut  in  taxes,  which  will  entail  a  tem¬ 
porary  cut  in  a  similar  amount  in  reve¬ 
nue;  and  second,  a  bill  calculated  to 
further  increase  the  acute  balance-of- 
payments  problem  by  authorizing  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  lend  and  give  away  an 
additional  $4  billion  of  taxpayers’  money 
and  that  spending  plan  is  presented  to 
us  with  the  insistent  claim  that  it  would 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  measure  even  to 
agree  to  the  cut  carried  in  the  House  au¬ 
thorization  bill  of  $500  million,  which 
would  still  leave  nearly  a  billion  more 
than  we  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  14 
years  ago  when  the  need  for  our  aid  was 
at  its  peak. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  the  American  taxpayer  has 
shown  remarkable  restraint  and  un¬ 
precedented  generosity  in  providing 
funds  not  only  for  the  reconstruction 
of  war-torn  Europe  through  the  Marshall 
plan,  but  also  through  various  grant 
programs  to  many  nations  for  such  hu¬ 
manitarian  purposes  as  food  for  the 
starving,  malaria  control,  assistance  for 
education,  and  other  humanitarian  pro¬ 
grams  to  assist  in  defending  many  na¬ 
tions  from  the  harsh  burdens  of  poverty 
and  in  providing  a  sine  qua  non  for 
economic  growth.  I  have  recognized  the 
contribution  of  foreign  aid  to  the  basic 
national  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  a  world  of  independent,  peace-loving 
nations,  each  pursuing  its  own  national 
goals  and  all  together  engaging  in  trade 
and  investment  among  each  other  in  the 
great  tradition  of  private  enterprise  and 
unrestricted  exchange  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Yet  the  current  debate  on  the 
pending  $4.2  billion  foreign  aid  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  requires  me  to  speak  out 
in  the  name  of  fiscal  soundness  and  plain 
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commonsense  to  urge  upon  Senators  that 
now  is  the  time  for  a  searching  reap¬ 
praisal  of  the  entire  foreign  aid  program. 

More  and  'more  we  hear  from  every 
side  concerned  about  the  level  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  the  light  of  the  confusion 
and  maladministration  of  that  program 
in  country  after  country.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  own  foreign  aid  adviser,  General 
Clay,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  declared  in  his  report  to  the 
President : 

We  are  trying  to  do  too  much  for  too  many 
too  soon,  that  we  are  overextended  in  re¬ 
sources  and  undercompensated  in  results, 
and  that  no  end  of  foreign  aid  is  either  in 
sight  or  in  mind. 

Moreover,  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
many  ways  has  failed  to  foster  our 
traditional  values  of  free  enterprise  in 
the  countries  to  which  it  is  directed. 
While  free  world  private  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment  totals  have  expanded  to  un¬ 
precedented  levels  in  the  postwar  period 
and  promise  under  wise  policies  to  grow 
even  more  vigorously,  our  own  foreign 
aid  efforts  have,  except  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  failed  to  enlist  the  support  of  this 
vaunted  system  that  has  brought  our 
country  to  unparalleled  prosperity  and 
material  strength. 

But  a  critical  examination  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  long  overdue  not 
only  for  the  above  reasons  but  also,  and 
most  importantly,  because  there  are  clear 
signs  in  our  balance-of -payments  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
overextending  its  resources  in  foreign 
aid  spending.  Those  resources  might 
better  be  devoted  to  putting  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  budgetary  programs  in  order, 
and  thereby — through  both  reducing  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  Government’s  budget  deficit — re¬ 
store  business  confidence  and  provide 
business  incentive  for  the  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  economic  activity  at  home 
and  expansion  through  private  channels 
of  our  foreign  trade.  There  is  a  danger 
that  in  our  preoccupation  with  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  labeled  “foreign  economic 
aid,”  we  overlook  the  historic  and  con¬ 
tinuous  revolution  taking  place  in  the 
world  through  private  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
should  concentrate  on  our  policy  to  the 
world  the  American  revolution  of  tech¬ 
nological  progress,  increased  technical 
competence  of  labor  and  management, 
and  the  resulting  rising  material  living 
standards  which  we  in  this  country  have 
come  to  expect  as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  I  have  said,  the  administration  pro¬ 
poses  another  $4  billion  plus  in  foreign 
aid  spending  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
poses  a  tax  cut  of  $11  billion  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  budget  deficit  variously  esti¬ 
mated  between  $8  and  $10  billion,  and 
acknowledged  by  Secretary  Dillon  to  be 
likely  to  continue  for  several  so-called 
“transition  years”  during  which  the 
economy  is  expected  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  experience  an  increase  in  its 
growth  rate.  Thus,  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  program,  we  are  to  expect  to  be 
faced  with  a  balance-of-payments  defi¬ 
cit  that  so  far  has  been  little,  if  any, 
reduced,  and  also  with  a  Government 
budget  deficit  that  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  several  years. 


There  is  no  question  that  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  facing  the  United 
States  today  is  of  serious  proportions. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  earlier  this  year  that  even  at  a 
rate  lower  than  the  present  one,  we  can¬ 
not  afford  this  international  payments 
imbalance  for  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

The  foreign  aid  program  cannot 
soundly  be  considered  apart  from  this 
balance-of-payments  problem.  I  need 
not  review  for  Senators  today  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  claims  of  foreigners 
and  international  agencies  on  our  gold 
stock  now  total  $25.5  billion.  Over  the 
past  13  years  the  balance-of-payments 
deficits  have  amounted  to  $26  billion.  To 
finance  them,  we  have  sold  about  $8 
billion  of  gold,  and  foreigners  have  taken 
the  rest  in  an  $18  billion  increase  in  their 
short-term  liquid  claims  on  us.  The 
current  gold  stock  of  about  $15.6  billion 
leaves  less  than  $3.5  billion  of  free  gold 
above  the  $12.2  billion  required  to  back 
our  money  supply.  This  in  the  face  of 
foreign  short-term  claims  totaling  more 
than  $25  billion. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  “Gold,”  recently 
released  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia,  says: 

A  continuing  loss  of  gold  by  the  United 
States  could  disrupt  international  trade  and 
the  monetary  systems  of  friendly  nations,  im¬ 
pair  the  Federal  Reserve’s  ability  to  fight  do¬ 
mestic  recessions  and  “shake  confidence  in 
our  political  leadership  of  the  free  world.” 

Several  possible  ways  to  lessen  foreign 
purchases  of  the  Nation’s  gold  are  listed  by 
the  Fed.  These  are  to: 

Increase  foreigners’  dollar  payments  to  us 
by  selling  them  more  goods  and  services. 

Decrease  U.S.  dollar  payments  to  foreigners 
by  cutting  back  investments,  purchases,  and 
aid  payments  abroad. 

Induce  foreigners  to  keep  more  of  their  ex¬ 
cess  dollars  invested  here,  instead  of  buying 
gold  with  them.  This  can  be  done  through 
higher  interest  rates  and  by  dispelling  fears 
that  the  United  States  will  increase  the 
dollar  price  of  gold — in  other  words,  devalue 
the  dollar. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  able  presentation  of  the  gold 
problem  and  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  connected  with  the  bill.  I 
agree  with  him;  it  is  one  of  the  un¬ 
answerable  propositions  that  we  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill  are  presenting.  It  is 
an  issue  that  the  administration  and 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  face,  and  never  have  faced,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  eminently  correct.  I  have 
been  worrying  with  this  problem  since 
the  speech  I  made  on  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  March. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  administration  and 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  want  to  sweep 
under  the  rug  the  balance-of-payments 
argument  in  its  relationship  to  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  cannot  spend  and 
continue  to  spend  for  foreign  aid  with 
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such  a  large  percentage  of  grant  money 
and  such  a  large  percent  of  three -fourths 
percent,  10  years’-grace,  no-payments- 
at-all  loans  without  doing  severe  dam¬ 
age  to  the  gold  structure  of  the  United 
States  and  without  intensifying  the  bal¬ 
ance-of-payments  problem. 

No  matter  how  unpopular  it  may  be 
at  the  moment,  we  must  say  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  “You  are  being  taken  for  a 
ride.”  . 

If  we  continue  foreign  aid  at  the  level 
at  which  we  have  been  providing  it  and 
on  which  we  have  been  asked  to  continue 
it  in  connection  with  this  bill,  we  shall 
continue  to  weaken  the  gold  structure 
of  the  United  States,  endanger  its  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  commit  a  great  wrong  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  not  vote  for  the  bill  until  the 
adoption  of  some  amendments  which 
deal  with  the  basic  issue  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  raising.  I  know  of  no 
more  basic  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  and 
others  who  take  this  position  are  dealing 
for  the  most  part  with  economic  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  economic  abstract  principles; 
but  those  abstract  principles  determine 
the  economic  level  of  living  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  So  we  must  try  to  make 
them  understand  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  these  economic  laws  and  their  own 
economic  security.  It  is  difficult  to  do 
that,  and  it  calls  for  a  very  large  amount 
of  objective  thinking.  That  is  why  we 
find  it  difficult  to  make  ourselves  un¬ 
derstood. 

So  we  must  continue  to  talk  and  talk 
and  explain  and  explain,  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  doing  so  ably  today,  so 
the  American  people  will  realize  that  we 
are  really  fighting  for  the  preservation 
of  their  security,  because  we  are  fighting 
to  keep  the  U.S.  economy  strong.  It  is 
clear  that  our  Nation’s  economy  is  its 
greatest  defense  weapon. 

We  must  stop  weakening  the  national 
economy,  and  we  must  stop  supporting 
inefficiencies  and  shocking  wastes  in  the 
foreign  aid  program — inefficiencies  and 
wastes  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
point  out  in  the  course  of  the  speeches 
we  have  been  making  on  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

We  must  say  to  the  administration, 
“You  should  be  supporting  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  proposes  to  bring  the  entire 
existing  program  to  an  end  by  the  end 
of  1965,  and  then  begin  it  over  again,  but 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  guidelines  for 
which  we  have  been  pleading,  whereby 
the  countries  to  be  aided  will  have  to 
express  their  willingness  to  meet  the 
terms  and  conditions  which  should  be 
laid  down,  before  they  will  receive  $1 
from  us.” 

That  is  what  the  administration  should 
accept ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  administration  does  not  do  so. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
brought  in  a  report  which  accepts  the 
principles  we  stress;  and  in  its  report 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  warns 
the  administration  that  it  should  do 
something  about  this  matter  before  the 
end  of  1965.  However,  as  I  have  said, 
although  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  admits  the  justification  for  our  major 
criticisms  of  the  program,  the  commit- 
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tee  asks  the  Senate  to  support  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  desire  to  continue  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Mr.  President,  that  would  be 
nonsense.  The  time  has  come  to  correct 
the  program  before  we  authorize  or  ap¬ 
propriate  one  more  dollar  for  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  intend  to 
state  that  I  will  support  his  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill,  for  further  study  and 
for  necessary  revision. 

I  have  not  gone  into  all  the  details  of 
the  waste  involved;  but  before  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  entered  the  Chamber,  I 
referred  to  a  study  I  made  of  14  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  in  the  fall  of  1949,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Marshall  plan.  When  I 
returned,  I  was  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  I  saw  at  that 
time — so  much  so,  that  I  called  them  to 
the  attention  of  Paul  Hoffman,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  in  a  long  letter  I  wrote  to 
him.  I  said  to  him,  “We  are  appropriat¬ 
ing  too  much;  we  should  cut  it  to  $2,500 
million” — a  $l-million  cut.  He  replied, 
“Any  cut  at  all  would  take  the  heart  out 
of  all  of  these  countries.” 

We  cut  the  program  to  $2,500  million 
in  1950,  at  the  peak  of  the  need  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  war- torn  countries. 

But  now,  14  years  after  I  made  that 
report,  we  are  asked  to  appropriate 
$4,200  million  in  addition  to  a  pipeline  of 
$8  billion  of  unexpended  funds. 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of 
waste,  although  I  know  it  exists.  As  I 
have  said,  14  years  ago,  I  convinced 
myself  that  there  was  very  great  waste; 
and  ever  since  then  I  have  been  advocat¬ 
ing  economy  in  the  program  and  ending 
the  program. 

But  now,  as  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  administers  the  laws  under 
which  we  coin  money  and  fix  its  value, 

I  have  the  solemn  duty  to  put  the  Senate 
on  notice  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  have  received  concerning  the 
potential  drain  on  the  $3,500  million  of 
free  gold  over  the  25  percent  needed  to 
back  our  currency,  if  we  do  not  put  the 
soundness  of  our  currency  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  gold  supply  above  playing 
Santa  Claus  to  100  nations,  we  shall  go 
broke. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  pointed 
that  out,  because  he  speaks  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who 
is  more  familiar  with  all  the  problems 
which  face  the  economic  structure  of 
the  country  than  is  he. 

I  am  also  very_glad  that  he  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
pipeline,  because  some  powerful  lobbies 
are  at  work.  As  I  speak,  I  notice  in  the 
galleries  representatives  of  many 
groups — representatives  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  Association  of 
American  University  Women,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  groups.  They  are  “putting  on 
the  heat”;  but,  as  I  have  said  repect- 
fully  and  politely  to  them,  they  could  not 
pass  an  elementary  examination  on  the 
facts  involved  in  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  The  sad  fact  is  that  these  lobbies 


have  accepted  dogma,  and  those  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  lobbies  do  not  have  the  facts 
about  U.S.  foreign  aid.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  talking  in  terms  of  emo¬ 
tionalism,  not  facts. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  They  say, 
“the  United  States  is  rich,  and  the  other 
countries  are  poor;  so  why  do  we  not 
share  what  we  have  with  them?” 

But  I  point  out,  as  a  case  in  point,  that 
in  Africa,  under  the  guise  of  democracy, 
we  are  supporting  some  of  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  advocates  of  dictatorship  since 
the  days  of  Hitler. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  lobby¬ 
ists,  and  have  asked  them,  “How  much  is 
in  the  pipeline?”  Then  I  found  that 
they  did  not  even  know  what  the  pipeline 
was;  they  did  not  know,  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  pointed  out  that  there 
is  now  $8  billion  in  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  short,  we  could  post¬ 
pone  for  6  months  or  12  months  our  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  bill  and  do  no  harm. 

However,  a  “rush  act”  is  on;  and  those 
who  are  conducting  it  think  they  will  be 
able  to  silence  our  demands  to  cut  the 
bill  by  some  billion  dollars.  However,  we 
need  to  take  up  the  bill  section  by  section 
and  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

I  say  to  the  representatives  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  to  the 
Association  of  American  University 
Women  and  to  the  foreign  policy  asso¬ 
ciations,  who  apparently  have  been 
called  here  to  “put  on  the  heat,”  that 
what  they  need  is  a  seminar  on  foreign 
aid,  so  as  to  become  enlightened  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  is  involved  in  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Before  they  ask  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ator’s  to  vote  for  their  dogmas,  they 
should  stop  long  enough  to  realize  that 
we  have  a  trust  which  they  do  not  have; 
we  have  the  trust  of  casting  our  votes 
here  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  the  issues  as  we  find  them. 

I  say  to  the  lobbyists,  “I  am  very  glad 
to  have  any  factual  information  you  can 
give  me,  but  I  am  not  interested  in,  nor 
will  I  ever  be  deterred  by,  any  sugges¬ 
tion  that  it  might  be  to  my  political  ad¬ 
vantage  to  follow  the  dogmas  you  ad¬ 
vocate.” 

I  say  good  naturedly  to  the  ladies  who 
represent  some  of  these  groups  that  I  am 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry  when  I 
say  that  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  sug¬ 
gestions  I  could  make  to  them  is  that 
they  register  for  a  seminar  refresher 
course  on  what  is  involved  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  contribution  to  clearer 
thinking  on  the  subject  that  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

To  return  to  my  discussion  of  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  problem  of  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  in  a  speech  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  October  9, 1  spoke  of  my  con¬ 
cern  that  the  administration  so  far  has 
emphasized  short-term  stopgaps  without 
going  to  the  roots  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  The  President’s  July 
18  statement  of  administration  policy 


concerning  the  balance  of  payments 
placed  major  reliance  on  increased  short¬ 
term  interest  rates  and  a  further  export 
expansion  drive.  Rising  interest  rates 
normally  reduce  output  and  employ¬ 
ment  if  pursued  to  sufficient  lengths,  but 
the  administration  counts  upon  the  pro¬ 
posed  tax  cut  of  $11  billion  to  prevent 
output  and  employment  from  suffering. 
There  is  already  some  evidence  that  the 
increase  in  short-term  interest  rates  may 
be  spilling  over  into  longer  term  rate 
levels.  If  this  tendency  persists,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  may  have  employed  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  balance-of -payments  prob¬ 
lem  that  creates  a  new  malady  of  in¬ 
creased  unemployment  and  reduced  out¬ 
put.  The  administration  further  pro¬ 
vided  more  tying  of  military  aid  and 
foreign  economic  aid  spending  to  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  United  States.  And  it  seeks 
to  reduce  the  balance-of -payments  im¬ 
pact  of  its  foreign  spending  programs  by 
the  sale  of  military  assets  abroad,  such 
as  the  sale  of  land  that  we  have  bought 
in  Germany,  which  we  shall  sell  and  buy 
back  again.  We  shall  sell  them  military 
hardware  from  some  of  our  large  supply 
depots  in  Western  Europe.  It  seeks  fur¬ 
ther  to  reduce  the  impact  by  various  pre¬ 
payment  arrangements  for  foreign  loans, 
and  by  offset  agreements  with  NATO 
nations  having  U.S.  troops  within  their 
borders.  The  administration  proposes  a 
new  tax  on  foreign  securities  sales  to 
check  private  capital  outflows. 

In  my  opinion,  these  measures  ease 
without  curing.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
balance-of-payments  policies  require 
careful  reappraisal.  They  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  equally  searching  re¬ 
appraisal  of  Government  spending  poli¬ 
cies  which  will,  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
reach  an  all-time  high  and  include  new 
programs  with  “escalator”  clauses.  The 
two  are  intimately  related.  To  avoid  a 
needed  rethinking  of  Government  spend¬ 
ing  policies  at  home,  we  are  letting  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  push  us 
away  from  freedom  of  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment,  away  from  private  enterprise  in 
world  trade  toward  more  government  in 
foreign  economic  affairs,  and  toward 
more  tying  of  private  exports  to  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  abroad,  with  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  this  may  bring.  Already,  instead 
of  reducing  Government  spending 
abroad  to  the  minimum,  we  plan  to  tax 
private  investment  abroad.  And  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  foreign  aid  is  arguing  that 
we  cannot  cut  foreign  aid  because  that 
will  also  reduce  our  exports. 

Take  exports,  for  example,  where  our 
promotion  campaign  has  had  few  con¬ 
crete  results.  There  is  a  long  list  of  pos¬ 
sible  measures.  These  include  cuts  in 
ocean  freight  rates  and  export  taxes,  re¬ 
study  of  our  antitrust  laws  regarding  ex¬ 
porters,  and  increased  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  There  is  a  vast  area  of  nontariff 
restrictions  on  trade  to  negotiate  away. 
There  are  the  restrictions  on  tourist 
spending  by  our  trading  partners  which 
prevent  travel  here.  It  is  time  to  urge 
and  help  Europe  to  develop  its  own  capi¬ 
tal  markets. 
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To  further  the  prospect  of  achieving 
results  in  these  areas,  I  have  written  to 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  subject 
of  travel  restrictions  and  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
the  impact  of  ocean  freight  rates.  In  the 
face  of  our  freight  rates,  which  are  un¬ 
justly  discriminatory  between  American 
exporters  and  their  foreign  competitors 
and  are  in  some  cases  so  high  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  we  find  our  ships  tied  up 
by  maritime  union  strikes  which  occur 
because  of  the  flimsiest  and  most  puz¬ 
zling  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  submit  for  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  my  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Maritime  Commission  and  other 
documents  that  relate  to  our  shipping 
problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  To  return  to  the 
crucial  subject  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  as  a  whole  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  policy  concerning  that 
problem,  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much 
more  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  Govern¬ 
ment  technicians  as  it  is  more  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  administration  policy 
both  by  businessmen  at  home  and  by 
oversea  dollar  holders.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  reduction  in  foreign  economic  aid 
and  foreign  military  aid  would  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  solving  the  bal- 
lance-of -payments  problem  than  would 
more  complicated  and  ingenious  techni¬ 
cal  devices  such  as  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years  developed  by  the  Treasury. 

Despite  the  administration’s  ingenious 
actions  to  borrow  time  in  which  to  solve 
the  balance-of -payments  problem  and  to 
fend  off  the  danger  of  a  crisis  of  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  foreign  dollar  hold¬ 
ers,  the  defenses  of  the  dollar  that  have 
been  developed  during  the  past  few  years 
are  not  impregnable  and  do  not  solve  the 
pressing  problems  of  policy  that  we  face. 

Neither  can  we  solve  the  balance-of  - 
payments  problem  by  juggling  figures. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  its  issue 
Thursday,  October  31,  contains  an  arti¬ 
cle  that  describes  how  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  confused  about  how  to  calculate 
the  balance-of -payments  deficit  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  measures  which  it  has  taken 
to  reduce  that  imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  “While  United  States  Wrestles 
Payments  Deficit,  Economists  Fuss  Over 
How  To  Figure  It,”  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  October  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  brief,  the 
problem  arises  because  the  Treasury 
has  negotiated  medium-term  borrowing 
arrangements  with  foreign  central 
banks.  Such  Treasury  bonds  of  15-  to 
24-month  maturity  which  are  sold  to  the 


foreign  central  banks,  however,  must 
contain  a  clause  that  permits  the  for¬ 
eign  central  banks  to  convert  the  bonds 
into  dollars  on  4  days’  notice.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  provision  in  most  cases  lies 
in  the  monetary  laws  of  the  foreign 
countries,  which  prevent  their  central 
banks  from  investing  in  long-term  se¬ 
curities  in  order  to  assure  the  liquidity 
of  those  vital  governmental  central 
banks’  assets.  Now  we  find  that  the 
administration  does  not  know  whether 
to  count  the  foreign  bond  sale  as  short¬ 
term  liquid  liabilities  of  the  United 
States  because  they  legally  come  due  on 
4  days’  notice,  or  whether  to  count  them 
as  a  long-term  foreign  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  medium-term 
bonds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  in  fact,  come 
due  in  4  days  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 
Whether  we  now  think  that  foreign  na¬ 
tions  are  going  to  hold  these  bonds  until 
maturity  or  not,  the  matter  is  for  them 
to  decide  and  not  for  us  to  decide.  They 
are  our  creditors. 

Mr.  President,  the  confusion  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  over  our  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  statistics  is  only  another  example, 
although  it  is  a  vivid  one,  that  what  we 
need  to  solve  our  balance-of -payments 
problem  is  not  more  ingenuity  but  more 
sound  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  A  part  of  this 
fiscal  responsibility  is  to  tailor  our  for¬ 
eign  economic  aid  program  to  fit  our  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  to  fashion  that  pro¬ 
gram  to  serve  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  to  administer  that 
program  with  a  minimum  of  confusion, 
delay,  and  cross-purposes. 

We  will  imperil  the  soundness  of  our 
own  currency  and  hazard  our  economic 
future  if  we  do  not  reduce  our  foreign 
aid  spending.  I  hope  the  present  bill 
will  be  cut  by  at  least  $1,800  million,  as 
I  recommended  last  March. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  should  be  re¬ 
committed  for  further  study  and  revi¬ 
sion. 

Exhibit  1 

Federal  Maritime  Commisson, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  16,  1963. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  This  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1963,  in  which  you  discuss  the 
impact  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  the  balance  - 
of-payments  problem,  the  need  to  increase 
our  exports,  and  in  which  you  request  that 
I  discuss  the  possibilities  of  securing  re¬ 
duced  shipping  rates  which  would  tend  to 
stimulate  our  exports. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  aware 
of  the  vital  impact  which  the  level  of  freight 
rates  in  our  foreign  commerce  has  upon  our 
export  expansion  program  and  balance-of- 
payment  problem.  The  Commission  is  now 
actively  undertaking  a  program,  within  its 
authority  and  jurisdiction  as  contained  in 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  eliminate  wherever 
possible  freight  rates  which  have  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  upon  American  exporters.  Pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Shipping  Act  make  unlawful 
rates  which  are  unjustly  discriminatory  be¬ 
tween  American  exporters  and  their  foreign 
competitors,  or  which  may  be  so  high  as  to 
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be  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Under  the  authority  of  these  stat¬ 
utes  the  Commission  has  already  instituted 
a  formal  investigation  into  the  level  of  rates 
on  iron  and  steel  products  and  is  actively 
undertaking  studies  of  freight  rates  on  addi¬ 
tional  commodities.  Whenever  it  appears 
necessary,  the  Commission  will  undertake 
further  formal  proceedings  and  take  appro¬ 
priate  steps  to  assure  that  export  freight 
rates  are  not  an  unreasonable  burden  upon 
our  export  expansion  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Harllee, 

Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 

Chairman. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  16,  1963. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  I  am  glad  to  be 
of  help  on  the  questions  you  raised  in  your 
letter  of  October  10  concerning  currency  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  by  the  more  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  on  their  residents  who  wish 
to  tour  abroad. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  United 
States  has  pressed  both  bilaterally  and  in 
the  forums  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development  for  the  removal 
of  restrictions  which  have  served  to  limit  the 
numbers  of  Europeans  and  others  visiting 
this  country.  A  large  measure  of  success  has 
been  achieved  in  this  area.  For  example,  5 
years  ago  French  tourist  expenditures  were 
wholly  subject  to  license,  British  tourists 
were  limited  to  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$334  per  person,  Italian  tourists  to  $520  per 
person,  and  Netherlands  tourists  to  $554  per 
person,  with  any  additional  expenditures 
abroad  by  residents  of  these  countries  sub¬ 
ject  to  individual  licensing.  These  countries 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  industrialized 
countries  have  now  liberalized  these  restric¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  Germany  and  Belgium, 
which  had  no  restrictions  5  years  ago,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  currently  all  permit  tourist  ex¬ 
penditures  freely.  In  some  cases  there  are 
checks  to  verify  the  bona  fldes  of  the  case 
with  a  view  to  preventing  illegal  transactions 
of  other  sorts,  with  actual  expenditures  for 
tourism  in  fact  unlimited. 

Japan  still  represents  an  important  excep¬ 
tion.  Japan  grants  no  automatic  allowances 
for  tourist  travel  abroad  at  this  time.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  recently  eased  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  foreign  exchange  for  business  and  stu¬ 
dent  travel  and  there  are  signs  that  further 
liberalization  is  to  come.  Japan’s  announced 
intention  to  make  the  yen  convertible  for 
current  account  transactions  beginning 
sometime  in  the  spring  of  1964  should  result 
in  further  relaxation  of  existing  restrictions. 

While  the  achievements  in  liberalization 
of  controls  over  tourism  to  date  have  been 
impressive,  the  Department  of  State  is,  of 
course,  continuing  to  work  for  the  further 
reduction  of  remaining  restrictions  as  the 
improved  financial  condition  of  countries 
abroad  permits. 

We  are  enclosing  two  tabulations  which 
will  indicate  the  1963  and  1958  status  of 
regulations  over  tourist  expenditures  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  principal  industrial  countries. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  tables  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  substantial  progress  made  in  re¬ 
moving  restrictive  regulations.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  get  in  touch  with  us  should  you 
require  additional  information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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Tourist  allocations  for  residents  of  the  more  industrialized  countries 


November  1 


Country 


Automatic  foreign  exchange  allocation 1 


Additional  allocation  per  journey  in  domestic 
banknotes  (unless  otherwise  specified  this 
allocation  may  be  exchanged  and  spent  abroad) 


1958 


Austria _ 

Australia _ 

Belgium _ 

Canada _ 

Denmark _ 

France _ 

Finland _ 

Germany _ _ — 

Greece _ 

Ireland _ 

Italy _ . _ 

Japan _ 

Luxembourg _ 

Netherlands _ 

New  Zealand _ 

Norway _ 

Portugal _ 

Spain _ 

Sweden _ 

Switzerland _ 

Union  o{  South  Africa. 
United  Kingdom _ 


$275  per  person  per  year;  34  this  amount  for  children . 

$700  per  person  per  year _ _ _ _ _ 

Unlimited  but  verification  of  legitimate  tourist  status  required" 

Unlimited. _ _  ... 

$100 . . .  . 

Under  license _ “III II 

$125  per  person  per  year _ IIIIIIIIIIII 

Unlimited _ : _ 

$150  per  person  per  trip _ I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

$280  per  person  per  year;  3 i  this  amount  for  children 

$480. _ _ _ _ :: _ ; 

Under  license _ 

Unlimited _ IIIIIIIIIIIII 

$604  per  person  per  year _ I _ 

$380  per  person  per  year.. _ _ _ .IIIIIIIII 

$280  per  person;  $70  for  a  child  under  12... _ _ 

Unlimited _ 

$50  per  person  per  year _ 

$1,000 _ _ _ “I  . 

Unlimited _ 

$1,400 . I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

$280  per  person  per  year;  H  of  this  amount  for  children  under  12. 


$385. 

None. 

(See  preceding  column.) 

Unlimited. 

Determination  by  individual  application. 
Travelers  permitted  to  take  out  20,000  francs. 
$112. 

Unlimited. 

$5. 

$28. 

$40. 

Under  license. 

Unlimited. 

$50. 

$25. 

$50. 

Unlimited. 

$16. 

$250. 

Unlimited. 

$1,125. 

$54. 


Austria... 

Australia. 

Belgium.. 
Canada... 
Denmark. 
Finland.. 
France _ 


Germany 

Greece _ 

Ireland... 


Italy . 

Japan _ 

Luxembourg. 

Netherlands. 


New  Zealand 


1963 


$577  per  journey _ _ _ 

$4,400  per  traveler  per  year.  Additional  amounts  are  granted  subject  to  the  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  bona  lides  of  the  case. 

Unlimited _ _ 

_ do _ _ _ I 

_ do _ _ I..IIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIII 

$252  per  person  per  trip _ IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Unlimited.  The  equivalent  of  $1,200  per  journey  is  granted  automatically;  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  are  granted  on  request  subject  to  verification  of  the  bona  fides 
of  the  case.  There  is  no  restriction  for  French  residents  whose  foreign  tourist 
expenses  are  paid  on  their  behalf  by  travel  agencies  licensed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  Transport,  and  Tourism.  Residents  may  also  export  the 
equivalent  of  $150  in  foreign  banknotes  left  over  from  previous  journeys  abroad. 

Unlimited _ _ _ _ 

$266  per  journey _ III-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII.IIIII 

l  nlimited.  The  equivalent  of  $706  per  journey  is  granted  automatically:  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  are  granted  on  request  subject  to  verification  of  the  bona  fides  of 
the  ease. 

Unlimited.  Additional  amounts  are  granted  automatically  by  local  banks  for 
legitimate  tourism. 

Subject  to  license _ ... _ 

Unlimited _ IIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

LTnlimited.  The  equivalent  of  $830  per  journey  is  granted  automatically  in 
foreign  and/or  national  currency.  An  additional  allocation  equal  to  $42  is  also 
granted  automatically  for  each  additional  day  after  14  days  of  travel,  up  to  a 
total  amount  equal  to  $3,781.  Further  unlimited  amounts  are  granted  on 
application. 

$1,665  per  year.  For  children  under  12  the  allocation  is  reduced  to  $1,154 _ 


Norway _ 

Portugal. _ 

Spain _ 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Sweden....- _ 

Switzerland _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ 


$500  per  year.  For  children  under  16  the  allocation  is  reduced  to  $250. 

Unlimited _ 

$275  per  year.  Additional  amounts  are  granted  to  Spanish' residents  whose  tour¬ 
ist  expenses  abroad  are  paid  on  their  behalf  by  approved  travel  agencies. 
$2,800  per  year.  For  children  under  12  the  allocation  is  reduced  to  $1,120  per 
year. 

$1,160  per  journey  in  foreign  and/or  in  national  currency  .. 

Unlimited _ _ _ 

Unlimited.  The  equivalent  of  $840  per  journey  is  granted  automatically;  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  are  granted  on  request,  subject  to  verification  of  the  bona  fides 
of  the  case. 


$500. 

Individual  application  evaluated  for  determina¬ 
tion. 

Unlimited. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nil. 

$150. 


Unlimited. 

$33. 

$140,  which  may  not  be  exchanged  abroad. 


$80  u/a. 

Nil. 

Unlimited. 

(See  preceding  column.) 


Individual  application  evaluated  for  determina¬ 
tion. 

$25,  which  may  not  be  exchanged  abroad. 
Unlimited. 

$50. 

Unlimited  for  bona  fide  tourist  use. 

(See  preceding  column.) 

Unlimited . 

$140,  which  may  not  be  exchanged  abroad. 


1  Where  the  amount  is  limited,  the  cost  of  a  return  or  round-trip  tricket 
deduction  from  the  allocation. 


can  usually  be  paid  in  national  currency  to  a  foreign  or  domestic  air  or  surface  carrier  without 


Exhibit  2 

(Prom  tlie  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  31,  1963] 
Figure  Feud  :  While  United  States  Wrestles 
Payments  Deficit,  Economists  Puss  Over 
How  To  Figure  It 

(By  Richard  P.  Janssen) 
Washington. — As  if  the  Government’s 
presistent  international  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  problem  weren’t  complex  enough. 
Federal  officials  now  are  entangled  in  an  in¬ 
tramural  squabble  that  at  least  one  top 
Treasury  expert  considers  “damn  silly” 
though,  nevertheless,  quite  pertinent — just 
how  do  you  figure  the  payments  deficit? 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  is  one 
that’s  never  been  dismissed  as  financial 
child’s  play,  but  while  the  situation  itself 
has  become  much  more  difficult  this  year  so 
has  following  the  statistics  by  which  it  is 
measured.  Depending  on  which  set  of  official 
Government  figures  one  cares  to  use,  it  can 
be  proven  that  the  deficit  in  the  first  half 
this  year  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  a  pon¬ 
derous  $4.5  billion,  or  $4.2  billion,  or  a  less 
worrisome  $3.2  billion. 


At  a  time  when  the  degree  of  the  deficit’s 
gravity  is  a  vital  consideration  in  shaping 
major  domestic  and  foreign  policies,  the 
freedom  of  statistical  choice  is  particularly 
inappropriate.  Unless  someone  quoting  fig¬ 
ures  hobbles  his  speech  with  such  awkward 
qualifications  as  whether  sales  of  nonmar- 
ketable  convertible  medium-term  bonds  are 
treated  as  a  liquid  liability  or  a  long-term 
capital  inflow  it  can  be  hard  to  tell  if  things 
are  getting  better  or  worse.  And  even  then, 
few  find  it  very  easy. 

DILLON’S  FORECAST 

Thus  recently  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon 
estimated  the  payments  deficit  for  all  this 
year  would  total  roughly  $3  billion.  That 
looks  fine  when  matched  up  against  the 
first-half  pace,  no  matter  which  set  of  fig¬ 
ures  you  choose.  But  because  the  Secre¬ 
tary  didn’t  specify  the  basis  he  used  it  wasn’t 
clear  at  the  time  whether  the  1963  outlook 
was  cause  for  optimism  or  pessimism.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  statistics,  the  1962  payments 
deficit  amounted  to  either  $3.6  billion  or 
$2.2  billion. 


Paradoxically,  it  is  the  administration’s 
effort  to  deal  with  the  deficit  that  has 
brought  the  Treasury  versus  Commerce  dis¬ 
pute  over  how  to  compute  it.  Basically,  the 
United  States  incurs  a  payments  deficit 
when  the  total  dollars  that  the  Government 
and  the  private  citizens  spend,  lend  or  do¬ 
nate  abroad  exceeds  the  total  dollars  com¬ 
ing  back  into  the  country  from  all  foreign 
dealings. 

The  problem  is  worrisome  for  many  rea¬ 
sons.  One  is  that  in  order  to  preserve  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  the 
United  States  pledges  to  sell  gold  to  foreign 
central  banks  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  an 
ounce.  This  means  that  the  dollar  can  be 
freely  used  in  world  trade  with  the  assurance 
that  it  is  as  good  as  gold.  But  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  and  central  banks  frequently  do  ex¬ 
ercise  this  right  to  buy  U.S.  gold  with  the 
surplus  dollars  they  accumulate.  This  has 
brought  the  U.S.  stock  down  to  less  than  $16 
billion,  and  around  $12  billion  of  that  is 
legally  required  to  back  domestic  U.S.  cur¬ 
rency.  While  no  one  in  Government  thinks 
it  likely  to  happen  soon,  foreigners  could 
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show  up  with  dollars  entitling  them  to  buy 
about  $24  billion  of  U.S.  gold — more  than 
exists. 

The  Government  is  taking  many  steps  to 
bring  the  dollar  inflow  and  outflow  into 
something  close  to  balance.  Among  them: 
Requiring  that  nearly  all  new  foreign  aid 
money  be  spent  for  products  in  the  United 
States,  cutting  military  spending  abroad, 
campaigning  for  higher  exports,  and  trying 
to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  tax  discouraging 
U.S.  citizens  from  putting  so  many  dollars 
into  foreign  stocks  and  bonds.  But  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  longer-term  measures,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  made  temporary  moves  to 
ease  the  bind.  And  it’s  the  question  of 
whether  these  steps  count  as  pluses  or 
minuses  in  the  statistics  that  has  multiplied 
the  ways  of  toting  up  the  deficit. 

The  knottiest  problem  is  how  to  count 
some  of  the  Roosa  bonds,  dubbed  for  Treas¬ 
ury  Under  Secretary  Robert  V.  Roosa  who 
initiated  them.  The  Treasury  started  offer¬ 
ing  one  type  of  these  bonds  just  this  year  to 
foreign  central  banks  in  hopes  they’ll  use 
their  surplus  U.S.  dollars  to  buy  them  rather 
than  U.S.  gold.  So  far,  the  Treasury  has 
sold  $678'million  of  them. 

These  bonds  mature  in  from  15  to  24 
months,  and  as  such,  would  qualify  as  a 
long-term  foreign  capital  investment  in  the 
United  States — a  clear  plus  for  the  U.S.  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments.  But  to  comply  with  for¬ 
eign  laws  on  the  type  of  securities  in  which 
foreign  central  banks  can  invest,  the  Roosa 
bonds  are  convertible  into  dollars  on  4  days’ 
notice,  and  thus  quickly  into  gold.  This 
feature,  according  to  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment’s  top  balance-of-payments  economist, 
Walther  Lederer,  requires  that  they  should 
be  counted  as  a  short-term  liquid  liability 
of  the  United  States — and  thus  as  a  minus 
in  this  country’s  accounts,  deepening  the 
deficit  the  -same  as  would  an  outflow  of 
dollars. 

Treasury  men  chafe  at  the  bind  they  find 
themselves  in  by  having  a  step  they  devised 
to  save  U.S.  gold  counted  by  “masochistic 
statisticians’’  as  a  negative  factor.  Foreign 
governments  buy  the  bonds  to  hold  them  to 
maturity  and  then  perhaps  renew  them,  they 
argue,  and  it’s  only  a  technicality  that  re¬ 
quires  the  provision  for  quick  convertibility 
into  dollars  and  gold.  “It’s  not  what  the 
other  countries  say  they  intend  to  do,  it’s 
what  they  can  do”  that  counts,  replies  Mr. 
Lederer.  He  finds  support  for  his  view  in 
the  way  the  foreign  governments  tote  up  the 
bonds  on  their  payments  balance  accounts; 
they  usually  count  them  as  assets  they  can 
quickly  turn  into  dollars,  he  says. 

When  the  payments  balance  is  computed 
the  way  Mr.  Lederer  prefers  (and  he’s  the 
one  who  writes  the  official  Government  re¬ 
lease  on  it) ,  the  deficit  reached  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  $4.2  billion  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  and  a  $5  billion  yearly 
pace  in  the  second  quarter  alone.  The  def¬ 
icit  for  all  1962  stood  at  $2.2  billion  by  the 
Lederer  calculation. 

THE  TREASURY’S  PREFERENCE 

The  Treasory,  however,  prefers  to  show 
the  deficit  being  trimmed  by  the  “Roosa” 
bonds,  running  at  only  $3.2  billion  in  the 
first  half  and  $4.4  billion  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter.  Because  such  bonds  weren’t  issued  last 
year  and,  thus,  don’t  directly  affect  1962 
figures,  this  measure  also  compares  with  the 
$2.2  billion  deficit  for  all  last  year,  and  makes 
things  look  not  quite  so  dark. 

Sometimes,  though,  both  the  Treasury  and 
the  Commerce  Department  prefer  to  look  at 
the  figures  without  counting  the  bonds  at 
all  and  without  counting  any  of  the  other 
“special  Government  transactions”  made  to 
improve  the  balance  or  temporarily  stave  off 
sales  of  gold.  These  other  “special”  dealings 
include  such  things  as  foreign  governments 


obligingly  paying  debts  to  the  United  States 
before  they’re  due,  and  paying  for  purchases 
of  military  equipment  in  advance. 

With  the  calculations  limited  only  to  what 
takes  place  without  special  Government  ef¬ 
forts,  then,  the  “regular”  deficit  ran  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $4.5  billion  in  the  first  half, 
and  at  $5.1  billion  in  the  second  quarter. 
While  the  figures  are  bigger  this  way,  they 
don’t  show  the  sharp  worsening  trend  the 
other  methods  do  because  they  compare  with 
$3.6  billion  for  alt  last  year. 

The  desirability  of  clearing  away  the  fog 
isn’t  unappreciated  in  Washington,  and  the 
Treasury  has  recruited  a  committee  of  non- 
Government  economists  to  try  to  iron  out  the 
disconcerting  creases  in  balance-of-payments 
statistics.  A  report  is  due  next  spring,  and, 
depending  on  what  the  committee  concludes, 
the  dollar  flow  could  take  a  sharp  turn  for 
the  better  or  worse  as  the  simple  result  of 
an  alteration  in  the  figure  flow. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


[No.  201  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Allott 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Beau 

Hickeniooper 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hill 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pell 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Case 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Edmondson 

McGee 

Walters 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

WiUiams,  Del. 

Fong 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Morse 

Gruening 

Muskie 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 

the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [  Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA  IS 
DANGEROUS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment — No.  235  to  H.R.  7885,  the 
foreign  assistance  amendments — which 
I  introduced  for  myself  and  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr. 
Smathers,  would  halt  further  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America. 

Recent  events  in  both  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras  give  added  em¬ 
phasis  to  remarks  I  made  last  year  about 
the  dangers  we  were  running  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  supply  weapons  to  Latin 
America. 

A  year  ago  those  supporting  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America  claimed  the 
following  five  objectives  of  their  pro¬ 
gram:  First,  hemispheric  defense;  sec¬ 
ond,  standardization  of  weapons;  third, 
modernization  of  weapons;  fourth,  re¬ 
duction  of  forces;  fifth,  indoctrinization 
of  the  military  as  to  their  role  in  a 
democracy. 

That  was  last  year  before  I  showed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  August  2,  1962, 
that  not  only  were  none  of  the  objectives 
achieved,  but,  as  to  some,  the  exact 
contrary  was  the  result  of  our  efforts. 

So  this  year  there  is  a  “new  look”  to 
the  presentation  of  the  military  assis¬ 
tance  program  for  Latin  America. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  which  I 
have  just  enumerated  have  been  aban¬ 
doned. 

Now  witnesses  for  the  military  assis¬ 
tance  program  for  Latin  America  have 
stressed  the  danger  of  insurgency  move¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America.  They  have  also 
stressed  the  civil  action  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  military  forces  in  Latin 
America. 

Certainly  the  emergence  of  a  Commu¬ 
nist  government  in  this  hemisphere  has 
been  a  shock.  We  are  legitimately  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  possibility  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  follow¬ 
ing  Cuba’s  path.  Everyone  is  anxious  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  possibilities  of  new  Communist 
takeovers  in  the  region. 

However,  we  can  seriously  question 
whether  a  policy  of  helping  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  strengthen  their  internal 
security  forces  is  any  real  answer  to  the 
threat  to  that  region.  I  am  convinced 
that  such  a  policy  is  inherently  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  long-run  objectives  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Latin  America,  but  should 
rather  be  the  creation  of  representative 
governments  which  are  responsive  to  the 
will  and  needs  of  then  people. 

The  new  look  was  described  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee  on  August 
31,  1962 — shortly  after  my  criticisms  of 
the  program — by  Brig.  Gen.  W.  A. 
Enemark  in  these  terms  : 
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It  is  charged  that  a  threat  of  direct  ag¬ 
gression  to  the  hemisphere  is  not  realistic. 
We  agree.  It  was  precisely  for  that  reason 
that  the  primary  emphasis  of  our  military 
assistance  program  for  Latin  America  was 
changed  from  hemisphere  defense  to  inter¬ 
nal  security  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  program. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  thorns  on  a 
rose  are  just  as  sharp  no  matter  what 
new  name  we  give  to  the  rose.  So  it  is 
with  the  military  assistance  program  for 
Latin  America  under  the  guise  of  inter¬ 
nal  security  and  civil  action.  It  is  still 
no  less  a  dangerous  program  and  should 
be  stopped. 

I  am  not  alone  in  perceiving  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  our  entire  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  On  September  28,  1963,  our 
able  and  distinguished  majority  whip, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  stated: 

The  whole  matter  of  arms  assistance  to 
Latin  America  requires  scrutiny.  *  *  *  We 
must  arrive  at  a  hemisphere  agreement  on 
this  matter  and  quickly.  We  will  weaken 
and  possibly  cause  the  failure  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  unless  something  is  done  to  im¬ 
plement  an  effective  arms  control  agreement 
in  this  area. 

And,  indeed,  only  yesterday  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  majority  whip, 
said: 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  other  Senators  that  in  most  Latin 
American  countries  there  is  a  waste  of  money 
in  the  procurement  of  military  equipment. 
If  it  is  desired  to  reduce  expenditures  in 
the  bill,  that  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Indeed  it  is.  Renee  my  amendment 
No.  235  to  the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

I  propose  to  do  something  right  now. 
It  is  overdue. 

It  is  not  some  third  power  that  is  sup¬ 
plying  tanks  and  planes  to  the  Latin 
American  countries — a  third  country 
perhaps  whose  actions  we  cannot  control. 

No.  It  is  the  United  States  that  is 
dispensing  these  fatal  weapons — and  we 
should  be  able  to  control  our  own  ef¬ 
forts. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  military  assistance  program  in  1951, 
we  have  poured  over  half  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  into  Latin  America.  Next  year’s 
program  is  at  the  level  of  $77  million  di¬ 
vided  as  follows : 

Internal  security:  $38  million,  of 
which  $29.2  million  is  for  equipment  and 
$8.6  million  for  training; 

Civic  action:  $11.6  million,  of  which 
$10.7  million  is  for  equipment  and  $0.9 
million  is  for  training ; 

Antisubmarine  warfare:  $15  million,  of 
which  $13.5  million  is  for  equipment  and 
$1.6  million  for  training; 

Why  on  earth  should  be  furnish  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  equipment  to  those 
countries?  Bolivia,  for  example,  is  a 
long  way  from  the  ocean.  Indeed,  why 
should  we  furnish  antisubmarine  war¬ 
fare  equipment  to  any  of  these  coun¬ 
tries?  It  is  ridiculous. 

Packing,  crating,  and  transportation: 
$5  million. 

General  training:  $7.5  million. 

In  other  words,  some  $53.5  million  is 
for  equipment,  $18.6  million  is  training, 
and  $5  million  for  packing,  crating,  and 
so  forth. 

In  addition  it  is  my  understanding 
that  it  proposed  to  give  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 


can  countries  $8  million  in  excess  equip¬ 
ment  and  another  $25  million  in  sales 
credit  assistance. 

In  terms  of  the  billions  of  dollars  Con¬ 
gress  appropriates  each  year,  and  the 
real  danger  of  Communist  subversion  in 
Latin  America,  $110  million  may  appear 
to  be  not  worth  quibbling  about.  My 
concern  does  not  center  around  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  that  sum — although  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  American  taxpayers  of  over 
$100  million  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Let  us  examine  the  assumptions  upon 
which  the  new  look  in  U.S.  military  as¬ 
sistance  is  based  and  the  arguments  with 
which  its  supporters  advocate  the  pro¬ 
gram.  But — and  more  important — let  us 
judge  the  program  on  the  basis  of  its 
performance.  The  record  of  perform¬ 
ance  is  not  good.  In  fact  it  is  bad. 

Can  we  point  with  pride  to  Peru  where 
a  year  ago  August  military  hardware 
supplied  by  the  United  States  was  used 
by  the  military  forces  there  to  take  over 
from  the  civilian  rulers  of  that  country? 
Many  of  the  officers  leading  that  coup 
had  been  trained  in  the  United  States 
under  our  military  assistance  program. 
The  tank  that  rammed  through  the  iron 
gates  of  the  Pizarro  Palace  to  seize  and 
depose  President  Manuel  Prado  was  an 
American-built  Sherman  tank. 

Can  we  point  with  pride  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  where  recently  a  mil¬ 
itary  junta  overthrew  a  constitution¬ 
ally  elected  civilian  government  and  in¬ 
stalled  a  civilian  facade  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  U.S.  recognition  and  assistance? 
American  tanks  and  other  arms  made 
that  application  of  brute  force  to  over¬ 
throw  the  democratically  elected  regime 
of  Juan  Bosch,  to  abolish  the  legislature 
and  the  constitution,  possible. 

Can  we  point  with  pride  to  Honduras 
where  even  more  recently  a  similar 
overthrow  of  the  civilian  government  by 
the  military  took  place?  There  again, 
U.S.  arms  made  possible  the  coup  by 
Col.  Lopez  Arellano  and  his  fellow  offi¬ 
cers.  They  had  been  trained  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  what  avail  is  our  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  in  Latin  America? 

In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Peru, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras, 
are  we  not  aligned  with  the  military 
cliques  who  have  thrown  out  the  gov¬ 
ernments  selected  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves? 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  there  must  be  at  least  a  token 
military  assistance  program  for  Latin 
America  to  take  care  of  emergencies  and 
that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  include  Latin 
America  in  the  program  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Those  who  hold  these  views  are  mis¬ 
taken. 

In  the  first  place,  my  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  an  exception  whenever  the  Pres¬ 
ident  “finds,  with  respect  to  any  Latin 
American  country,  that  the  furnishing 
of  military  assistance  under  this  act  is 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  so  informs  the 
Congress.” 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  section 
614(a)  of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Act 
which  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  250  million  in  dollars  and  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  foreign  currency  without  regard 


to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  Sec¬ 
tion  614(a)  provides: 

The  President  may  authorize  in  each  fiscal 
year  the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  section  510  in  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the  use  of  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  foreign  currencies 
accruing  under  this  Act  or  any  other  law, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits 
accruing  to  the  United  States,  any  Act  ap¬ 
propriating  funds  for  use  under  this  Act 
or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  au¬ 
thorization  is  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Not  more  than  $50,000,000 
of  the  funds  available  under  this  subsection 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

In  the  third  place  there  is  seotion  510 
of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Act  which  gives 
the  President  power  to  transfer  up  to 
$300  million  in  military  stocks.  Section 
510  provides  as  follows: 

During  the  fiscal  year  1964  the  President 
may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  order  defense 
articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  part  II,  subject  to  subsequent  reim¬ 
bursement  therefor  from  subsequent  appro¬ 
priations  available  for  military  assistance. 
The  value  of  such  orders  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  action  taken 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appropria¬ 
tions,  and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  are 
not  in  any  way  binding  the  hands  of  the 
President.  If  my  amendment  passes,  the 
President  still  retains  sufficient  author¬ 
ity  to  continue  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America  whether  under  the  second 
proviso  of  my  amendment  or  under  sec¬ 
tion  614(a)  or  section  510  of  the  Mutual 
Assistance  Act. 

I  hope  my  amendment  No.  235  is 
adopted,  and  I  also  hope  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent — with  or  without  my  amendment  in 
H.R.  7885 — phases  out  our  military  as¬ 
sistance  program  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  my  speech  on  the  subject  of 
the  failure  of  our  military  program  in 
Latin  America  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  August  2,  1962,  be  re¬ 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Military  Aid  to  Latin  America  Is  Defeating 
the  Alianza  Para  Progreso 
Mr.  President,  I  was  greatly  disturbed  to 
read  in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  from  Juan  de  Onis  in  Lima,  Peru,  that 
military  hardware  supplied  by  the  United 
States  was  used  by  the  military  forces  in  Peril 
to  take  over  from  the  civilian  rulers  of  that 
country.  Many  of  the  military  officers  com¬ 
manding  that  coup  were  trained  here  under 
our  military  assistance  program.  The  dis¬ 
patch  states  in  part: 

“The  U.S.  military  assistance  program  in 
Peru  provided  the  Sherman  tank  that 
rammed  through  the  iron  gates  of  the  Pizarro 
Palace  when  President  Manuel  Prado  y  Ugar- 
teche  was  deposed  and  taken  prisoner 
Wednesday. 

“The  officer  who  carried  out  the  capture  of 
the  palace,  Col.  Gonzalo  Briceno,  was  trained 
at  the  Ranger  School  of  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
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After  his  Instruction,  he  returned  to  Peru 
to  develop  a  crack  antiguerrilla  commando 
unit  that  was  a  showpiece  of  the  U.S.  military 
mission  here. 

“A  son  of  former  Navy  Minister  Guillermo 
Tirado  Lamb,  who  spearheaded  the  armed 
forces  resistance  to  accepting  the  results  of 
last  month’s  presidential  elections,  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  June. 

"Hundreds  of  Peruvian  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  who  form  part  of  the  military  junta 
that  has  taken  control  of  Peru  have  auto¬ 
graphed  photographs  of  the  U.S.  counterparts 
or  of  the  U.S.  Caribbean-area  commanders, 
with  whom  they  are  on  a  first-name  basis.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Last  week,  in  commenting  on  the  unhap¬ 
py  events  transpiring  in  Peru,  I  compli¬ 
mented  President  Kennedy  on  the  prompt 
action  taken  to  withhold  foreign  aid  funds 
from  Peru  until  that  Government  was  sta¬ 
bilized.  X  recommended  at  that  time  that 
our  Government  take  a  second  look  at  our 
Alliance  for  Progress  programs  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  Argentina  and  Brazil  whose  govern¬ 
ments  have  likewise  given  evidence  of  in¬ 
stability,  where  there  is  no  certainty  that 
the  rulers  of  today  will  be  there  tomorrow, 
and  consequently  no  assurance  that  com¬ 
mitments  made  today  will  be  honored  to¬ 
morrow — and  withhold  further  economic  aid 
to  those  countries  until  their  governments 
are  stabilized. 

-I  commend  the  President  again  for  hold¬ 
ing  firm  with  respect  to  Peru  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  President’s  comments 
on  this  topic  at  his  press  conference  on 
July  24,  1962,  be  printed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  military  coup  in  Peru  gives  us  good 
reason  to  review  our  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  for  Latin  America:  why  it  was  insti¬ 
tuted:  is  it  fulfilling  its  purpose?  What, 
if  any,  safeguards  are  imposed  on  it?  Should 
it  continue? 

Although  during  the  twenties  and  the 
thirties  the  United  States  sent  military  mis¬ 
sions  to  Latin  America,  it  was  not  until  the 
passage  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
that  military  assistance  was  authorized  and 
sent. 

The  original  purpose  of  U.S.  military  aid 
was  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  by  encouraging  the  Latin  American 
nations  to  participate  in  their  own  defense 
against  outside  aggression. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  in  au¬ 
thorizing  military  assistance  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  stated  that  “military  assistance  may  be 
furnished  to  the  other  American  Republics 
only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  which 
*  *  *  require  the  recipient  nations  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  missions  important  to  the  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.” 

The  question  of  the  use  of  our  military 
aid  for  the  recipient  nation’s  internal  secu¬ 
rity  was  the  subject  of  congressional  con¬ 
cern  during  the  consideration  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.  That  act  required  the 
President  to  review  annually  a  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  recipient’s  participation  in  a  hemi¬ 
spheric  defense  plan  to  determine  whether 
military  assistance  from  the  United  States 
was  necessary  to  enable  that  participation. 
The  act  also  stated  that  internal  security 
requirements  of  the  countries  concerned 
would  not  normally  be  the  basis  for  extend¬ 
ing  military  aid. 

In  1959,  the  word  “normally”  in  this  re¬ 
striction  was  eliminated.  The  conference 
report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959 
stated: 

“The  elimination  of  the  word  ‘normally’ 
from  the  sentence  providing  that  internal 
security  requirements  shall  not  ‘normally’ 
be  the  basis  for  military  assistance  programs 
in  Latin  America  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  of  conference 


that  internal  security  requirements  shall  not, 
in  the  absence  of  a  presidential  exception, 
be  the  basis  for  furnishing  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  Latin  America,  Rather  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  of  conference  that 
such  military  assistance  as  is  furnished  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  hemisphere  defense 
planning  and  should  be  in  furtherance  of 
hemisphere  missions.” 

Under  the  law,  then,  U.S.  military  aid  to 
Latin  America  was  limited  striotly  to  hemi¬ 
sphere  defense  plans. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  genesis  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  military  assistance  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  was  the  defense  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  from  outside  aggression. 

Various  reasons  were  advanced  in  support 
of  extending  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America. 

Those  advocating  the  program  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  during  World  War  II  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  had  to  station  more  than  100,000 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  personnel  in  Latin 
America.  Therefore,  they  urged  that  Latin 
Americans  should  be  assisted  to  build  up 
their  own  forces  for  participation  in  hemi¬ 
sphere  defense  in  order  to  relieve  us  of  the 
responsibility  in  the  event  of  another  con¬ 
flict. 

It  was  argued  that  military  aid  must  be 
provided  by  the  United  States  in  order  to 
promote  standardization  of  Latin  American 
arms  and  equipment.  It  was  predicted  that 
if  the  United  States  did  not  provide  the 
necessary  arms,  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  would  go  elsewhere  to  obtain  equip¬ 
ment,  resulting  in  a  conglomeration  of  arma¬ 
ments,  ships,  and  plans  which  would  greatly 
complicate  both  training  and  logistics  and 
invite  the  danger  of  military  missions  to 
Latin  America  from  other  countries. 

It  was  further  argued  that  modernization 
through  military  assistance  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica’s  fighting  forces  would  enable  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  discard  their  old 
equipment  and  reduce  the  overall  size  of 
their  forces. 

Another  argument  advanced  for  institut¬ 
ing  a  program  of  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America  was  that  in  many  countries  the 
military  exert  a  dominant  role  so  that  con¬ 
tacts  among  United  States  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  officers  and  men  would  result  in  the 
U.S.  officers  and  men  being  able  to  shape  the 
Latin  American  attitude  toward  and  support 
of  democratic  institutions,  ideas,  and  ideals. 

How  have  these  arguments  for  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  stood  up  in  practice? 

The  claim  that  the  United  States  would 
be  relieved  of  a  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
outside  aggression  has  proven  unrealistic. 
It  is  based  on  World  War  II  concepts  of  mili¬ 
tary  warfare. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  such  strategy  is  ob¬ 
solete  in  today’s  world.  In  the  unhappy 
event  of  a  world  conflict,  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  will  be  defended  by  intercontinental 
weapons  wielded  by  the  United  States.  The 
feeble,  obsolescent  equipment  which  the 
Latin  American  nations  possess  can  play  no 
meaningful  role  in  modern  intercontinental 
warfare. 

Moreover,  the  tragic  events  in  Cuba  since 
the  military  program  was  initiated  show 
conclusively  that  the  enemy  works  through 
subversion,  pulling  the  strings  of  his  puppets 
within  the  Nation  being  subverted. 

The  military  assistance  which  we  have 
provided  Latin  America  does  not  save  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  from  the  bur¬ 
den  of  providing  for  an  adequate  defensive 
missile  system. 

What  of  the  claim  that  association  with 
U.S.  military  personnel  teaches  their  Latin 
American  counterparts  the  role  and  mission 
of  the  military  in  a  democratic,  constitu¬ 
tional  government? 

Here  is  how  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  testified  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1960: 

“During  this  period  of  extensive  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  relations  with  Latin  American  countries, 
there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  constitutional  regimes  in  the  area. 
In  the  majority  of  countries  in  which  demo¬ 
cratic  governments  have  replaced  dictatorial 
regimes,  the  local  military  has  presided  dur¬ 
ing  the  difficult  period  of  transition  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  establishment  of  orderly, 
constitutional  government. 

“In  such  countries,  the  local  military  is 
continuing  to  support  the  new  government 
and  to  provide  it  with  that  degree  of  secu¬ 
rity  from  antidemocratic  acts  of  subversion 
and  violence  which  is  prerequisite  to  the 
functioning  of  the  democratic  process. 

“These  developments  in  constitutional 
democracy  in  Latin  America  tend  to  refute 
the  allegation  that  our  military  program  has 
impeded  the  growth  of  free  political  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  area. 

“U.S.  military  personnel  assigned  to  Latin 
America  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  policy 
of  nonintervention  which  underlies  all  U.S. 
foreign  aid  activities. 

“Nevertheless,  as  United  States  and  Latin 
American  military  personnel  are  brought 
into  close  professional  association  through 
our  military  programs,  whether  In  MAAG’s, 
military  schools,  training  missions  or  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board,  they  gain  not 
only  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  hemispheric  defense,  but  also  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  democratic  ideals  which 
we  and  Latin  American  nations  share  in 
freedom  from  Soviet  domination. 

“As  a  result  of  these  contacts,  we  believe 
that  there  is  increasing  emulation  in  Latin 
American  military  circles  of  the  nonpolitical 
role  played  by  the  U.S.  soldier  in  our  national 
life.” 

After  more  than  10  years  of  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Latin  America,  recent  events  have 
demonstrated  beyond  peradventure  that  in 
many  of  the  countries  U8.  influence  in 
inculcating  an  ideology  of  civilian  authority 
over  the  military  is  not  a  reality  in  the 
reaction  of  the  Latin  American  army,  navy, 
and  airforce  officers  and  men  to  events  in 
their  own  countries. 

Most  of  the  Latin  American  military  lead¬ 
ers  will  continue  to  react  to  power  struggles 
in  their  own  countries  in  accordance  with 
their  own  estimates  of  the  situation,  their 
own  ambitions,  their  vested  privileges,  and 
their  own  heritage.  Where  military  profes¬ 
sionalism  has  really  taken  root  in  Latin 
America,  the  military’s  new  concept  of  its 
role  has  developed  from  circumstances  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  their  own  institutions, 
not  from  the  minute  and  transitory  influence 
encountered  in  rubbing  shoulders  with  U.S. 
military  people. 

Consider  the  case  of  Peru.  Three  of  the 
four  military  commanders  who  staged  the 
Peruvian  coup  had  tours  of  duty  in  the 
United  States,  one  graduating  from  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  another  from  the  U.S. 
Armored  Tank  School  at  Fort  Knox  as  well 
as  the  CGS  at  Leavenworth.  Four  of  the 
present  13-man  military  cabinet  were  even 
given  the  Legion  of  Merit  by  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  these  officers,  together  with  their 
citations,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Let  us  consider  just  one  of  these  citations 
for  a  moment  in  detail.  Maj.  Gen.  Nicolas 
Lindley  Lopez,  commander  of  the  Peruvian 
Army,  participated  with  fellow  military  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  overthrow  of  Peru’s  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment.  Eight  and  one-half  months  before, 
he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  McNamara.  Maj.  Gen. 
Lindley  Lopez  attended  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
during  1946  and  1947.  He  also  visited  Fort 
Bragg,  Fort  Sill,  Fort  Bliss,  and  Fort  Benmng 
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in  November  1961.  Secretary  McNamara’s 
citation  to  the  Peruvian  general  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

“His  outstanding  professional  competence, 
consistent  support  of  democratic  principles, 
and  sincere  and  imaginative  cooperation  with 
military  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  have  produced  important  and  ef¬ 
fective  military  results  in  the  creation  of  a 
Western  Hemisphere  defense  program.  *  *  * 
His  support  of  common  democratic  principles 
and  objectives  has  reflected  great  credit  not 
only  upon  himself  but  also  upon  the  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  and  has  enhanced 
the  cordial  and  friendly  relations  which  pre¬ 
vail  between  the  United  States  and  Peru.” 

Democracy,  Mr.  President,  does  not  “rub 
off”  by  commingling  of  individuals  or  by 
grants  of  military  assistance. 

Now  is  Peru  unique  in  this  respect.  Among 
other  military  officers  who  have  rubbed  el¬ 
bows  with  U.S.  officers  to  no  avail  are  the  in¬ 
famous  “Ramfis”  Trujillo,  of  the  Dominican 
Republic;  Gen.  Anastasio  “Tachito”  Somoza, 
of  Nicaragua;  and  Colombia’s  Gen.  Rojas 
Pinilla,  who  developed  from  a  brilliant  officer 
into  a  tyrannical  dictator  and  superb  stealer 
of  his  country's  public  funds. 

What  of  the  claims  that  military  assistance 
would  lead  to  standardization,  discourage  the 
tendency  to  buy  military  equipment  from 
third  countries,  and  through  modernization, 
lead  to  an  overall  reduction  in  armed  forces? 

From  a  compilation  of  statistics  published 
in  London  by  “Army,  Air  Force  and  Naval  Air 
Statistical  Record,”  I  have  gathered  together 
a  listing  of  the  armaments  possessed  by  the 
various  armed  forces  in  Latin  America.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  list  discloses  that  much  obsolete 
armament  is  in  the  arsenals  of  many  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  which  lessen  their 
military  effectiveness  while  still  necessitating 
a  huge  expenditure  of  funds  for  maintenance 
and  repair. 

The  list  also  shows  that  weapons  have  in 
fact  been  acquired  from  other  nations,  vitiat¬ 
ing  the  argument  that  the  grant  of  military 
assistance  would  lead  to  standardization  of 
weapons  of  U.S.  manufacture  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Consider  the  case  of  Peru.  I  single  out 
Peru  as  an  example  only  because  that  nation 
is  in  the  spotlight  of  the  news  these  days 
and  our  arms  have  contributed  to  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  power  of  the  Peruvian  military. 

Efforts  to  standardize  equipment  and  per¬ 
suade  Peru  to  limit  its  purchases  to  items 
essential  to  hemisphere  defense  have  been 
futile.  The  Peruvian  Air  Force,  for  example, 
has  a  mixed  bag  of  United  States,  British, 
Canadian  and  French  planes.  Many  of  the 
planes  are  no  longer  operable  because  parts 
are  not  obtainable. 

We  made  available  to  the  Peruvian  Air 
Force  12  F-86’s,  the  planes  which  proved  to 
be  excellent  fighters  in  Korea.  I  am  told 
that  before  delivery  some  of  the  planes  were 
modified  slightly  to  reduce  their  speed  to 
make  for  easier  control  in  landing.  The 
Peruvians  insisted  that  the  planes  be  re¬ 
modified  to  their  original  extremely  fast  and 
tricky  configuration.  In  the  first  month, 
sadly,  three  of  the  planes  cracked  up. 

Seeking  high-powered  planes,  the  Peruvian 
Air  Force  turned  to  Britain  to  purchase  a 
squadron  of  16  British  Hawker  Hunters,  jets 
which  are  even  faster  than  the  F-86’g. 

The  Peruvians  also  bought  eight  British 
Canberra  jet  bombers  which,  I  understand, 
are  already  obsolete.  I  mention  the  Can- 
berras’  purchase  because  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  sidelight  to  that  story.  When  the 
Ecuadorians,  with  whom  the  Peruvians  have 
a  violent  border  dispute,  heard  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  deal,  they  rushed  to  buy  six  Canberras 
from  the  British.  I  understand  that  within 
days  after  delivery  they  cracked  up  two  on 
the  ground  in  Quito. 


These  planes  cost  about  $1.4  million  each. 

Thus,  not  only  have  efforts  to  modernize, 
standardize,  and  reduce  forces  failed,  but  the 
military  aid  program  has  had  some  disas¬ 
trous  results  not  intended  by  its  advocates. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  to  refer  to  Ecuador 
at  this  point  and  in  the  context  of  my  re¬ 
marks  on  the  dangers  of  continued  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  both  Ecuador 
and  Peru,  neighbors,  have  long  been  in  an 
arms  race.  In  the  second  place,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  both  nations  are  controlled  by  the 
military.  And,  finally,  it  is  an  illustration 
of  how  the  arms  race  can  affect  the  economic 
aid  program. 

Ecuador  has  received  from  the  United 
States  $21,700,000  in  military  aid.  It  has  also 
received  $39  million  in  economic  aid.  There 
is  in  the  country  at  present  a  delegation  from 
Ecuador  seeking  additional  aid  to  bail  out 
its  shaky  economic  structure.  While  con¬ 
tinuing  to  spend  money  to  purchase  more 
arms  to  keep  up  with  arms  purchases  by 
Peru,  Ecuador  comes  to  the  United  States  to 
have  us  make  its  budget  whole. 

The  National  Observer  recently  had  a 
thoughtful  piece  on  this  subject.  Part  of  it 
was  as  follows: 

“The  Malecon,  the  riverside  drive  in  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Ecuador,  is  one  of  the  filthiest  streets 
in  Christendom.  The  gutters  are  full  of  rot¬ 
ting  orange  peels,  and  the  sidewalks  are  lit¬ 
tered  with  fish  heads.  During  the  day  it 
crawls  with  beggars,  fruit  vendors,  drunks, 
sellers  of  contraband,  and  half-naked  steve¬ 
dores  loading  cargo  from  riverboats  to  the 
army  of  ancient  trucks  that  jam  the  piers. 
At  night  it  crawls  with  rats. 

“Yet  the  natives  of  Guayaquil  hardly  no¬ 
tice  the  rats.  They  have  other  things  to 
worry  about.  The  current  mayor,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  three  times  had  to  flee  for  his 
life  from- city  employees  on  strike  for  over¬ 
due  wages.  The  previous  mayor  bowed  out 
to  the  tune  of  stones  showering  through  the 
windows  of  city  hall.  And  the  mayor-elect, 
who  will  take  office  on  August  10,  arrived 
in  Washington  last  Monday  seeking  an  im¬ 
mediate  $4  million  loan  to  stave  off  civic 
collapse. 

“Accompanying  the  mayor,  Assad  Bucar- 
am,  was  President  Carlos  Arosemena  Munroy 
and  a  host  of  other  Ecuadorian  officials. 

“Why  can’t  they  get  the  money  in  Ecua¬ 
dor?  What  about  the  Banco  Descuento, 
which  collects  (due  to  liens)  most  of  the 
city’s  real  estate  taxes,  beer  and  tobacco 
taxes,  and  pier  and  wharf  fees?  The  city’s 
parks  are  mortgaged  to  the  bank.  So,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  mayor,  is  city  hall 
itself. 

“There  is,  then,  money  in  Ecuador;  any¬ 
one  who  doubts  it  has  only  to  walk  through 
the  upper  class  residential  sections  of  Guay¬ 
aquil  or  Quito.  For  that  matter,  there’s 
enough  money  in  the  Banco  Descuento  alone 
to  get  Guayaquil  very  safely  out  of  the  crisis 
zone. 

“But  the  bank  is  getting  leery  of  financing 
corrupt  city  administrations.  It  has  made 
one  loan  after  another,  each  one  supposedly 
to  get  the  city  back  on  its  feet,  yet  the  sit¬ 
uation  keeps  getting  worse. 

“The  problem  has  three  main  roots: 

“Lax  enforcement  and  widespread  corrup¬ 
tion  have  made  a  farce  of  municipal  tax  col¬ 
lections. 

"The  city  government  has  borrowed  so 
much  money,  and  got  itself  into  such  a 
maelstrom  of  compounding  interest,  that 
each  year  a  larger  percentage  of  its  income 
goes  to  pay  back  debts. 

“The  city  is  so  corrupt,  so  conditioned  to 
poverty,  and  so  ridden  with  thieves  and 
gougers  in  every  walk  of  public  and  private 
life  that  the  handful  of  honest  men  trying 
to  deal  with  the  problem  simply  don’t  know 
where  to  begin.” 

This  article  points  up  a  first  for  foreign 


aid,  as  far  as  I  know.  Here  we  have  a  mayor 
of  a  foreign  city  coming  to  negotiate  a  loan 
to  bail  out  the  finances  of  his  city.  We  are 
accustomed  in  this  country  to  welcoming 
heads  of  state  to  our  Nation’s  Capital  who 
come  seeking  bail  out  funds  for  the  whole 
nation.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
visit  also  from  a  mayor  of  a  city  to  seek 
financial  succor.  If  it  ever  gets  down  to  the 
township  level  we  will  be  overwhelmed. 

Can  we  rely  upon  the  promises  of  President 
Carlos  Arosemena  Munroy  any  more  than  we 
could  have  relied  upon  the  promises  of  the 
Valesco  government  last  fall?  Let  us  not  be 
precipitate  in  our  aid  to  Ecuador.  Let  us 
wait  until  the  Government  has  been  stabil¬ 
ized  and  we  can  be  certain  that  the  self-help 
measures  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have  a 
chance  of  being  carried  out. 

It  has  become  painfully  clear  that  hemi¬ 
sphere  defense  considerations  play  a  minor 
role  in  the  determination  of  what  equipment 
the  Latin  Americans  acquire. 

One  nation  will  acquire  some  hardware 
only  because  a  neighboring  country  has  sim¬ 
ilar  equipment.  I  have  already  mentioned 
Ecuador’s  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  Peru’s 
air  strength.  Argentina  rushed  to  buy  an 
aircraft  carrier  after  Brazil  bought  one  from 
England.  Similarly,  Ecuador  protested  long 
and  loud  in  1958  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  was  considering  pro¬ 
viding  one  of  our  excess  destroyers  to  Peru. 
Finally  in  1959,  despite  the  Pentagon’s  judg¬ 
ment  that  Ecuador  did  not  need  a  destroyer 
to  fulfill  its  role  in  hemisphere  defense,  and 
the  State  Department’s  concern  that  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  ship  would  strain  Ecuador’s  hard- 
pressed  treasury,  we  bowed  to  the  political 
considerations  and  furnished  Ecuador  the 
destroyer. 

Frequently,  the  questions  of  prestige  vis- 
a-vis  another  branch  of  the  military  forces 
within  the  same  country  is  the  determining 
factor.  A  navy  gets  a  destroyer;  the  air  force 
wants  supersonic  jets. 

The  military  assistance  program  also  has 
had  a  bad  psychological  impact  upon  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  Military  aid 
and  training  grants  to  dictatorial  govern¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America  have  done  the  United 
States  much  harm.  Despite  clear  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  that  aid  would 
not  be  used  for  internal  security  purposes, 
a  number  of  Latin  American  tyrants,  when 
hard  pressed,  did  not  hesitate  to  use  U.S.- 
grant  military  hardware  against  their  own 
people.  No  matter  how  long  and  hard  we 
protest  our  innocence  and  good  intentions, 
such  acts  have  helped  identify  the  United 
States  in  Latin  American  public  opinion  with 
the  maintenance  of  dictatorships. 

Another  question  which  troubles  me  deeply 
is  where  the  funds  come  from  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  weapons  from  other  nations. 

All  of  the  Latin  American  countries  suffer 
from  severe  shortages  of  capital  and  foreign 
exchange.  Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  provide  $1 
billion  a  year  in  order  to  spur  Latin  American 
economic  and  social  development.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  spend  about  $1  billion  a  year  for 
the  purchase  of  military  materiel  and  its 
maintenance. 

Where,  Mr.  President,  did  the  millions 
Peru  spent  to  purchase  unnecessary  British 
Canberra  jet  bombers  come  from?  Is  the 
American  taxpayer  indirectly  paying  for  the 
purchase  in  England  of  British  Canberra 
jets? 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that  in¬ 
directly  through  our  economic  aid,  just  as 
much  as  through  our  military  aid,  to  Latin 
America  we  are  enabling  those  nations  to 
step  up  their  arms  race. 

Take  the  case  of  Argentina. 

Here  is  another  case  of  a  civilian  govern¬ 
ment  having  been  overthrown  by  a  military 
junta. 
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Last  Saturday’s  New  York  Times  carried  a 
story  of  a  $500  million  loan  to  Argentina, 
$200  million  of  it  from  the  United  States. 
The  same  day’s  Washington  Post-Times  Her¬ 
ald  reported  that  Argentina’s  cattlemen  were 
receiving  tax  cuts  and  government  cash 
subsidies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
news  stories  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Whose  money  is  being  used  to  give  the 
cattlemen  of  Argentina  a  tax  cut?  I  am 
afraid  American  tax  dollars  are  being  used. 
As  stated  by  the  press,  the  half-billion-dollar 
loan  to  Argentina  will  be  used  to  bail  out 
Argentina  from  a  fiscal  crisis. 

“It  will  be  used  in  Argentina  to  meet 
short-term  obligations,  bolster  her  currency 
and  foreign  payments,  and  maintain  essen¬ 
tial  programs,  including  housing,”  so  says 
the  Times  news  story. 

The  list  of  arms  which  I  have  asked  to 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
indicates  that  Argentina  has  been  obtaining 
planes  from  Britain,  Italy,  Canada,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  This,  in  addition  to  the  $4.9  million 
received  from  us  in  military  assistance.  It 
seems  clear  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  part 
of  Argentina’s  financial  woes  stems  from  her 
arms  buying,  and  the  costly  maintenance 
which  follows. 

It  is  clear  that  excessive  arms  buying  in 
Latin  America  is  a  drain  on  the  region’s 
meager  national  resources  and  an  obstacle 
to  economic  development.  In  more  ways 
than  one  it  is  a  definite  impediment  to  the 
successful  functioning  of  the  Alianza  Para 
Progreso. 

If  the  Latin  American  governments  feel 
they  must  sacrifice  their  precious,  meager 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  oversized 
and  obsolete  military  establishments,  I  say — 
let  them.  But  let  us  not  contribute  to  their 
folly  from  our  own  hard-pressed  Treasury, 
and  our  own  mounting  debt  and  our  un¬ 
favorable  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  10  years  since  the 
inception  of  the  Latin  American  military 
assistance  program,  we  have  provided  over 
one-half  billion  dollars  in  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  Latin  American  Governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  AID  program  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  showing  how 
much  was  given  or  loaned  to  Latin  American 
countries  since  fiscal  year  1952  for  both 
economic  and  military  assistance.  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  that  both  tables  be  printed,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  because  in  some  countries  there  is  a 
disturbing  contrast  in  the  amount  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  given  or  loaned  and  the  amount 
of  military  assistance  given  or  loaned. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  when  the  program  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  Latin  America  was  first  instituted 
in  1952,  total  military  aid  that  year  totaled 
$200,000.  It  has  climbed— indeed  soared — 
steadily  since  that  time. 

The  figures  for  the  intervening  years  are: 

Latin  America 

Fiscal  year:  military  aid 

1952  _  $200,  000 

1953  -  11,200,000 

1954  -  34,  500,  000 

1955  -  31,800,000 

1956  -  30,  400,  000 

1957  -  43,900,000 

1958  -  47,900,000 

1959  -  54,  000,  000 

1960  -  53,  700, 000 

1961  -  91,600,000 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  expected  that 
$63.6  million  will  be  the  total  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  all  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  1962  fiscal  year.  For  the  new 
fiscal  year,  the  United  States  is  budgeting  an 
additional  $84  million  in  military  aid. 

The  record  is  not  without  warnings  de¬ 
livered  on  this  floor  that  the  program  of 


military  aid  to  Latin  America  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched. 

On  May  12,  1957,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  our  able  majority 
whip  [Mr.  Humphrey],  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  warned: 

‘‘The  executive  branch  must  be  careful 
that  military  aid  sent  to  Latin  American 
nations  does  not  promote  an  arms  race.  Nor 
should  military  aid  detract  from  important 
programs  of  economic  development  and 
technical  assistance.  What  we  give  to  one 
nation  for  hemispheric  defense  may  provoke 
demands  by  another  for  an  equal  amount 
of  aid.  The  danger  is  particularly  acute 
since  little  appears  to  have  been  to  integrate 
the  defense  functions  of  the  separate  coun¬ 
tries.  If  greater  attention  were  given  the 
coordination  of  military  policy  and  func¬ 
tions,  it  might  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  Latin  American  nations  need  to 
supply  their  individual  establishments. 
Such  a  step  might  also  lessen  the  possibility 
for  arms  competition  among  the  several 
countries  and,  in  turn,  might  enable  more 
energy  and  resources  to  be  channeled  into 
constructive  measures  to  increase  living 
standards  and  develop  Latin  American 
economies.” 

From  Latin  America  came  words  of  cau¬ 
tion  also.  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  ex¬ 
position  was  that  of  Eduardo  Santos,  a 
former  President  of  Colombia  and  then  in 
exile  from  the  military  dictatorship  of  Rojas 
Pinilla.  Dr.  Santos  said : 

“Against  whom  are  we  Latin  Americans 
arming  ourselves?  Why  are  our  countries 
ruining  themselves  with  costly  armaments 
which  they  will  never  be  able  to  use?  We 
have  no  reason  for  fighting  one  another; 
we  have  only  reasons  for  drawing  close  to 
each  other  and  living  together  fraternally. 
And  do  we  have,  perhaps,  a  military  role  to 
play  in  the  great  international  conflicts? 
Never.  In  this  era  of  the  atomic  bomb  with 
these  incredibly  costly  armaments,  with 
technical  systems  backed  by  billions,  why 
are  our  poor  countries  continuing  to  ruin 
themselves  with  armaments  which  at  a  time 
of  international  conflict  would  represent 
absolutely  nothing?  Then?  We  shall  be 
creating  armies  which  are  insignificant  in 
international  affairs,  but  devastating  to  the 
internal  economy  of  each  country.  Each 
country  is  being  occupied  by  its  own  army.” 

Jose  Figueres,  while  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  said : 

“We  don’t  want  any  military  support. 
We  don’t  want  any  army.  In  case  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  our  army  is  our  moral  standing  and 
our  faith  in  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance.  The  two  times  that 
we  have  been  invaded  our  citizens  have 
turned  immediately  into  soldiers  to  defend 
democracy  while  the  machinery  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  was  set  into  motion.  Any  asistance 
we  receive,  we  want  to  be  directed  toward 
education  and  economic  development.” 

The  principle  expressed  by  President 
Figueres  has  applied  not  only  for  a  long 
time  in  Costa  Rica,  but  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  theory.  Costa  Rica  has  no  standing  army, 
no  military  throwing  its  weight  around  at 
election  time.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  Costa  Rict  happens  to  be  the  purest  de¬ 
mocracy  in  Latin  America. 

I  visited  Costa  Rica  last  January  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  Senate  to  inspect  the  Inter-American 
Highway,  a  project  largely  financed  by  the 
United  States.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  salutary  and  different  atmosphere  that 
prevails  in  Costa  Rica.  The  Costa  Ricans  are 
in  every  sense  the  freest,  most  democratic 
people  in  Latin  America.  They  have  set  a 
shining  example,  not  merely  for  their  sister 
Latin  American  States,  but  one  that  should 
provide  the  United  States  with  a  guideline 
for  action. 
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Costa  Rica  carried  its  leadership  in  this 
field  to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
In  March  1958,  Costa  Rica’s  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Gonzalo  Facio — who  is  again  his  coun¬ 
try’s  emissary — proposed  a  plan  for  control 
of  armaments  in  Latin  America.  It  was 
shelved  by  the  same  forces  that  perpetuate 
militarism  in  Latin  America,  with  the  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  I  am  here  discussing. 

At  that  time  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
edited  by  John  T.  O'Rourke  who  is  deeply 
knowledgeable  regarding  Latin  American  af¬ 
fairs,  wrote  an  appreciative  editorial  on  this 
subject  entitled  “You  Cannot  Keep  a  Good 
Idea  Down.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  United  States  and  Latin  America 
would  have  been  much  better  off  if  10  years 
ago  we  had  adopted  in  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  the  ideas  advanced  by  these  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  Costa  Ricans. 

Mr.  President,  a  reexamination  of  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  Latin  America  is  sorely 
overdue.  None  of  the  goals  of  the  program 
have  been  achieved — not  hemisphere  de¬ 
fense;  not  standardization,  not  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  military  in  their  role  in  a  mod- 
much-to-be-desired  byproduct,  indoctrina¬ 
tion  of  the  military  in  their  role  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  democracy.  Instead,  we  have  witnessed 
some  tragic  results. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  evils  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program  in  Latin  America 
far  outweigh  whatever  benefits  we  hoped  to 
achieve  when  first  the  program  was  started. 

I  call  for  an  end  to  this  unsuitable  and 
fruitless  venture.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
its  AID  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1963  shall  contain  a  prohibition  against  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds  appropriated  for 
military  assistance  to  Latin  America  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  bailout  pay¬ 
ments  to  take  the  place  of  funds  spent  un¬ 
necessarily  on  armaments. 


List  of  Armaments 

ARGENTINA 

Fighters,  interceptors:  28  North  American 
F-86F  Sabre,  40  Gloster  Meteor  F4,  Britain; 
few  Fiat  G  46  (FB) ,  Italy. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  60  FMA  24  Calquin, 
Argentine  Republic;  15  Avro  Lancaster  1, 
Canada;  30  Avro  Lincoln,  Canada. 

Helicopters:  Bell  47,  Sikorsky  S-51,  Sikor¬ 
sky  S— 55. 

Transports:  8  Douglas  C-47,  8  Douglas 
C-54,  H.  Percival  Prince,  Britain;  15  Bristol 
170,  Britain;  48  DH  Dove,  Britain;  24  Vick¬ 
ers  Viking  Airspeed  Consul,  Britain;  1  Aero 
Commander  (VIP),  Beech  T-34A  Mentor, 
FMA  LA-35,  Argentine  Republic;  4  Aero  45, 
12  DC-3  civil  airline  use,  7  DC-4  civil  airline 
use,  2  DH  (c)  Beaver  (Antarctic),  Britain. 

Trainers,  support:  80  FMA  DL  22-24  (T-6) , 
Argentine  Republic;  100  Hunting  Prentice, 
Britain;  30  Beech  At-11  Kansan,  Stearman 
PT— 17,  Vultee  BT-13A  Valiant,  Fockewolf 
FW-44J,  Germany;  Stieglitz  (AT),  15  Beech 
T-34A  Mentor,  10  Gloster  Meteor  7,  Britain; 
North  American  T-28. 

Bombers,  patrollers  on  order:  five  Sud  1221 
Djinn,  France;  one  Sud  Allouette,  France. 

Trainers,  support  on  order:  90  (Beech  T- 
34A  Mentor,  FMA  built  T-34A),  48  FMA 
built  M-S  Paris. 

Navy  planes 

Fighters,  strike:  20  Grumman  F9F-5  Pan¬ 
ther,  10  Chance  Vought  F4U-5,  62  Chance 
Vought  F4U-5/5N. 

Bombers,  patrollers :  eight  Lockheed  P2V-5 
Neptune,  Convair  PBY-5A  Catalina,  Martin 
PBM-5  Mariner. 

Transports,  support:  Grumman  Goose, 
Douglas  C-39,  Douglas  C-54,  Stearman  PT- 
17,  Vultee  BT-13A,  Beech  AT-11  Kansan,  4 
Nord  Norecrin  (naval  police),  France;  30 
North  American  ENJ-5C,  Vickers  Walrus, 
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Britain;  2  DH  Beavers  (operated  by  Antarctic 
Institute  of  Argentina) . 

Helicopters:  Bell  47  (H-13),  three  Sikorsky 
HRS  1  ( S-55 ) . 

BOLIVIA 


Fighters,  interdicters :  eight  North  Ameri¬ 
can  F-51D  Mustang  (ex  Uruguay),  few  Re¬ 
public  F— 47D  Thunderbolt,  two  Lockheed 
P-38  Lightning,  four  C.  Vought  F4U-4. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  eight  Boeing  B-17G 
Fortress,  six  North  American  B-25J  Mitchell. 

Transports:  two  Douglas  DC-3,  one  Doug¬ 
las  C-47  Dakota,  seven  Beech  C-45  Expediter, 
one  Northrop  YC-125B  Raider,  one  Lockheed 
10A  Electra. 

Trainers,  support:  2  Beech  AT-11  Kansan, 
20  North  American  AT-6  Texan,  15  Boeing 
BT-17  Kaydet,  18  North  American  SNJ-6B, 
8  Vultee  BT-13  Valiant. 


BRAZIL 

Fighters,  interdicters:  60  Gloster  Meteor  8, 
Britain;  Republic  F-47D  Thunderbolt,  North 
American  F-51  Mustang,  36  Lockheed  F-80, 
2  Western  Dragonfly,  Britain. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  2  Boeing  B-29  Super¬ 
fortress,  North  American  B-25  Mitchell,  28 
Douglas  B-26  Invader,  20  North  American 
B-25J  Mitchell. 

Helicopters:  14  Sikorsky  H-19-D  (MSA), 
iO  Hiller  360  (ASR) ,  4  Sikorsky  S-51  (ASR), 
5  Bell  H-13,  3  Bell  47J,  2  Western  Widgeon, 
Britain;  12  Bell  47G-2  Trooper. 

Transports:  Beech  C-45  Expediter,  Curtiss 
C-46  Commando,  Douglas  C-47  Dakota, 
Douglas  C-54,  Lockheed  C-60  Lodestar,  12 
Fairchild  C-82  Packet,  10  Beech  Super  18, 
2  Vickers  Viscount  (VIP) ,  Britain;  30  Morane 
Paris,  France;  Convair  Canso,  Beech  Bo¬ 
nanza,  6  Avro  74  8-2,  Canada;  6  C— 119. 

Trainers  support:  90  Fokker  (Rio)  S.  11 
(BT),  Netherlands;  4  Lockheed  T-33 
(MSA),  Beech  At-11  Kansan,  Stinson  PT-19 
Reliant,-  50  N.  American  T-6G  Texas,  10 
Gloster  Meteor  T7,  Britain;  1  Boeing  TB-29, 
Stearman  PT-17,  20  Nord  Norecrins  in  civil 
reserve,  France;  10  Paulistintha  56B,  Italy. 

Navy  planes 

Bombers,  patrollers:  Convair  PBY-5A 
Catalina,  14  Lockheed  P2V-5  Nep  (MSA) 
13  Grumman  S2F-1  Tracker  (MAP). 

Transports  support:  10  Boeing  B-17 
(ASR),  Grumman  JRF-5  (ASR),  14  Grum¬ 
man  SA-16A  (MSA) ,  4  Kawasaki  47s  Navy, 
Japan;  6  Sikorsky  HSS-1N  (MAP) ,  3  Western 
Whirlwind  1,  Britain. 


CHILE 

Fighters  interdicters:  Republic  F-47D 
Thunderbolt. 

Bombers  patrollers:  32  Douglas  B-26 
Invader,  Convair  PBY-5A  Catalina,  Lockheed 
P2V  Neptune. 

Transports:  eight  Douglas  C-47,  eight  DH 
L— 20  Beaver,  Canada;  eight  DHC  Otter  (two 
Antarctica) ,  Canada;  five  Beech  L-23B 
Seminole. 

Trainers  support:  60  FNA  Chincol,  Chile; 
few  Jet  Chincol,  Chile;  45  Beech  T-34. 

Other  types:  Boeing  B-17G  Portress  (ASR) , 
three  Cessna  180,  two  Beech  T-34. 

Helicopters:  four  Bell  H-13D  (ASR),  four 
Sikorski  HRS-1,  few  Hiller  12E. 

Navy  planes 

Transports,  support:  three  Douglas  C— 47, 
three  Grumman  SA-16  Albatross,  C.  Vought 
OS2V-1  Kingfisher. 

Trainers:  six  Beech  D-18  (AT). 

COSTA  RICA 

Fighters,  interdicters:  four  North  American 
F-51  Mustang. 

CUBA 

Fighters,  interdicters:  60  Mig-17  Fresco, 
U.S.S.R.;  15  Hawker  Sea  Fury  (5  left),  Bri¬ 
tain;  few  Mig-19  Farmer  Planner,  U.S.S.R. 

Anti-Castro  air  arm:  eight  North  American 
P~51D,  12  B-26  Invader. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  five  Douglas  B-26  In¬ 
vader. 


Transports:  Douglas  C— 47  Dakota,  Beech 
C-45,  three  DH  L-20A  Beaver,  Canada;  four 
11-14  Coach. 

Trainers,  support:  30  Mig-15  UTI,  U.S.S.R.; 
4  Lockheed  T-33  A  (2  left).  Beech  Bonanza, 
Vultee  BT-13  Valiant,  Boeing  BT-17  Kaydet, 
North  American  T-6  Texas,  Piper  Tri-pacer, 
10  North  American  T-28A,  10  North  American 
F-51D. 

Helicopters:  one  Bell  47  G-2  Trooper,  four 
Bell  47J,  two  Western  Whirlwind,  Britain; 
four  Mil  Mi-4,  U.S.S.R. 

Navy  planes 

Bombers,  patrollers:  six  Convair  PBY-5A 
Catalina. 

Transports,  support:  10  Grumman  Goose. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Fighters,  interdicters:  35  DH  Vampire 
(ex-RCAF),  Britain;  30  North  American 
F-51  D  Mustang,  15  Republic  F-47  Thunder¬ 
bolt. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  North  American  B-25 
Mitchell,  DH  Mosquito  6,  Britain;  Convair 
PBY-5A  Catalina. 

Transports:  Curtiss  C-46  Commando, 

Beech  C-45  Expediter,  Aero  L-26  Commander, 
DHC  L-20  Beaver. 

Helicopters:  Few  Bell  47. 

Trainers,  support:  Beech  T-ll  Kansan, 
Vultee  BT-13A  Valiant,  Boeing  PT-17  Kay¬ 
det,  North  American  T-6  Texan. 

Other  types:  Cessna  170,  Boeing  B-17 
Fortress  (ASR) ,  Bristol  Beaufighter  10, 
Canada. 

ECUADOR  (AND  GALAPAGOS  ISLAND) 

Fighter,  interdicters:  16  Gloster  Meteor 
PR-9,  Britain  Republican  F-4. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  six  English  Electric 
Canberra  B-6,  Britain. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota,  Beech 
C-45  Expediter. 

Trainers,  support:  Fairchild  PT-19  Cornell, 
North  American  AT-6  Texan. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Fighters,  interdicters:  Goodyear  FC-1D, 
six  Chance  Vought  F4U-5  Corsair. 

Transports:  Four  Douglas  C-47. 

Trainers,  support:  10  Beech  T-ll  Kansan, 
Fairchild  T-19  Cornell,  10  North  American 
T-6  Texan,  few  Vultee  BT-13A  Valiant,  3 
Beech  T-34A  Mentor. 

GUATEMALA 

Fighters,  interdicters:  Republic  F-47  Thun¬ 
derbolt,  North  American  F-51  Mustang. 

Transports :  Douglas  C-47  Dakota. 

Trainers,  support:  North  American  T-6 
Texan,  Vultee  BT-13  Valiant,  Beech  T-ll 
Kansan,  Stearman  PT-17. 

Other  types:  Hiller  360. 

HAITI 

Fighters,  interdicters:  North  American 
51-D  Mustang. 

Transports:  One  Boeing  307  (VIP),  two 
Beech  C-45  Expediter,  three  Cessna  C-78,  few 
Douglas  C— 47. 

Trainers,  support:  One  Beech  T-ll  Kan¬ 
san,  three  Stearman  PT-17,  three  Fairchild 
T-19  Cornell,  two  North  American  T-6  Texan, 
three  Vultee  BT-13A  Valiant. 

Other  types :  Piper  L-4A. 

HONDURAS 

Fighters,  interdicters:  Lockheed  P-38 
Lightning,  Bell  P-63  Kingcobra,  Republic 
F-47  Thunderbolt,  North  American  F-51 
Mustang. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota,  Beech 
C-45  Expediter. 

Trainers,  support:  Vultee  BT-13  A  Valiant, 
Stearman  PT-17,  North  American  T-6  Texan, 
Beech  AT-11  Kansan. 

MEXICO 

Fighters,  interdicters:  34  DH  Vampire  52, 
6  Republic  F-47D  Thunderbolt,  Canada. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  two  Douglas  A-24 
Dauntless,  North  American  B-25  Mitchell. 


Transports :  Beech  C-45  Expediter,  Douglas 
C-47  Dakota,  few  Helio  Courier,  two  Fokker 
F-27  (VIP) ,  Netherlands. 

Trainers,  support:  30  Lockheed  T-33, 
Beech  AT-11  Kansan,  Beech  AT-7-F2,  Fair- 
child  PT-19,  Stearman  PT-17,  Vultee  BT-13A 
Valiant,  15  North  American  AT-6  Texan, 
2  DH  Vampire  T-55,  Canada;  30  North 
American  T-28A,  few  Beech  T-34. 

Helicopters:  one  Hiller  E4  (VIP),  three 
Hiller  12E. 

Navy  planes 

Bombers,  patrollers:  Convair  PBY-5A 
Catalina. 

Transports,  support,  other  types:  Stinson 
L-5E,  Sikorsky  VS20-1  Kingfisher  (reconnais¬ 
sance),  Grumman  J2F-6. 

Helicopters:  six  Sikorsky  S-55  Checkasaw, 
four  Bell  47,  two  Sud  Djinn,  France. 

NICARAGUA 

Fighters,  indicters:  Republic  F--47  Thun¬ 
derbolt,  25  North  American  F-51  Mustangs. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  few  Boeing  B-29. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47,  Beech  C-45. 

Trainers,  support:  North  American  T-6 
Texan,  Fairchild  PT-19  Cornell,  Vultee  PT- 
13A  Valiant. 

Other  types:  few  Lockheed  P-38. 

PARAGUAY 

Bombers,  patrollers:  Convair  PBY-5A  Cata¬ 
lina. 

Transports:  Beech  C-45  Expediter,  two 
Douglas  C-47. 

Transports  on  order:  FMA  built,  Paris, 
France. 

Trainers,  support:  Stearman  PT-17,  North 
American  T-6  Texan,  Fairchild  PT-19  Cor¬ 
nell. 

Other  types :  six  Piper  L4A. 

Navy  planes 

Helicopters:  four  Bell  47. 

URUGUAY 

Fighters,  interdicters:  one  squadron  Lock¬ 
heed  F-80,  few  North  American  F-51D. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  one  squadron  North 
American  B-25J  Mitchell. 

Transports:  Few  Douglas  C-47,  six  Curtiss 
C-46,  one  DH  (C)  L-20  Beaver,  Canada. 

Trainers,  support:  6  Lockheed  T-33Q,  12 
DH  Chipmunk,  Fairchild  PT-26  Cornell. 
Beech  T-11B  Kansan,  North  American  T-6 
Texan. 

Navy  planes 

Fighters,  strike:  six  Grumman  F6F-5  Hell¬ 
cat. 

Bombers,  patrollers :  eight  Grumman  TBM- 
1C  Avenger,  few  Martin  PBM-5. 

Transports,  support:  Chance-Vought 

OS2U-3  Kingfisher,  Australia;  North  Ameri¬ 
can  SNJ—4,  Fairchild  PT-23A,  Fairchild  PT- 
26-A,  Grumman  J4F-1. 

VENEZUELA 

Fighters,  interdicters:  22  North  American 
F-86F  Sabre,  Republic  F-47  Thunderbolt,  22 
DH  Venom  F-4,  20  DH  Vampire  FB3/5. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  North  American  B- 
25J  Mitchell;  six  English  Electric  Canberra 
B24,  Britain;  eight  English  Electric  Canberra 
B8,  Britain. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota,  9  Beech 
D18s,  Vickers  Sea  Otter,  Britain;  Douglas  C— 
54;  few  Helio  Courier,  18  Fairchild  C-123B 
Provider. 

Trainers,  support:  Beech  T-ll  Kansan,  1 
DH  Vampire  T-55,  North  American  T-6 
Texan,  14  Beech  T-34  Mentor,  2  English 
Electric  Canberra  T-4,  Britain;  on  order — 5 
Vampire  T-55. 

Other  types:  Grumman  SA-16  Albatross, 
one  MS  Paris. 

Helicopters:  Sikorsky  S-61,  two  Bell  47G, 
one  Sud  Alouette  II,  France;  on  order — six 
Sikorsky  S-56. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  takeover  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I  call  attention  to 
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an  interesting  article  entitled  “Domini¬ 
can  Republic  Bans  Public  Meetings,” 
which  is  a  special  dispatch  from  Reuters, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  to¬ 
day.  The  article,  originating  at  Santo 
Domingo,  reads: 

The  Dominican  Republic — 

“Republic”  is  a  euphemism;  it  should 
be  "the  Dominican  military  junta” — 
today  suspended  all  public  meetings,  demon¬ 
strations,  and  picketing  for  30  days. 

In  other  words,  it  does  not  take  long 
for  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom 
of  assembly,  and  the  freedom  of  press, 
which  existed  under  Juan  Bosch,  to  be 
suspended.  Now  note  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  : 

A  government  announcement  said  the 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  Communists 
from  subverting  public  order. 

Always,  the  usurpers  claim  they  come 
in  to  fight  communism;  but  within  the 
past  few  days  other  dispatches  told  how 
on  taking  over  the  junta  had  jailed 
Communists,  expelled  them,  and  driven 
them  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  so 
that  presumably,  that  country  was  free 
of  Communists.  Yet  now  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
suspended  freedom  of  speech  and  free¬ 
dom  of  assembly,  in  order  allegedly  to 
prevent  Communists  from  subverting 
public  order.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that 
it  was  done  to  prevent  the  people  from 
voicing  their  opposition  to  the  military 
takeover  and  its  brutal  tactics  of  vio¬ 
lence,  imprisonment,  and  suppression. 

This  is  what  we  can  expect  in  every 
such  military  takeover.  Such  takeovers 
lead  to  oppression  and  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  freedoms.  They  are  not  gov¬ 
ernments  that  the  United  States,  under 
any  circumstances,  should  recognize. 

I  notice  that  yesterday  Great  Britain 
recognized  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
that  such  recognition  was  followed  by 
recognition  by  other  countries.  That 
should  not  cause  us  to  weaken.  I  think 
it  is  probably  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  recognized  Yemen  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  Nasser’s  invasion.  Nas¬ 
ser  has  kept  his  troops  in  Yemen  for  14 
months,  at  a  total  cost  of  $170  million, 
in  a  war  of  aggression  which  we  are,  in 
effect,  subsidizing  with  AID  funds. 

The  British  have  not  recognized  the 
Government  of  Yemen,  a  government 
which  would  not  last  for  a  moment  if 
Nasser  were  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
Yemen  and  that  area  are  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  Britain,  because  of  its  interests 
in  the  adjoining  country  of  Aden,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  protectorate,  and  for  other  reasons. 

The  British  are  probably  repaying  us 
for  our  prompt  recognition  of  the  new 
Yemen  regime  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  our  interest  is  not  so  great  as  Brit¬ 
ain’s. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  “Failure  in 
Yemen,”  published  in  this  morning’s 
Washington  Post.  It  properly  chal¬ 
lenges  our  support  of  Nasser  and  his 
aggressions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Failure  in  Yemen 

President  Kennedy  showed  restraint  in 
discussing  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  (or  the  kingdom)  of  Yemen.  He  is  still 
hopeful  that  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  can 
bilaterally  agree  to  end  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  country  in  the  midst 
of  a  civil  war.  What  he  didn’t  say  is  that 
this  country’s  policy  in  Yemen  has  failed, 
and  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  failure  has 
been  Egypt’s  refusal  to  honor  its  promise  to 
pull  out  28,000  troops. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  was  franker. 
On  November  4,  the  United  Nations  will  re¬ 
move  its  200-man  observer  mission,  leaving 
only  a  token  civilian  presence  in  Yemen. 
Significantly,  Mr.  Thant’s  brief  report  states 
that  during  the  time  the  U.N.  observer  team 
was  in  Yemen  “there  were  no  signs  of  Saudi 
Arabian  military  assistance  or  heavy  weap¬ 
ons  in  royalist  areas  visited  by  the  observ¬ 
ers.” 

This  confirms  the  suspicion  that  Egypt 
will  not  pull  out,  no  matter  what  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Nations  may  do  or  feel. 
Mr.  Nasser  is  evidently  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  propping  up  the  republican  regime, 
though  the  financial  drain  on  Egypt  is  for¬ 
midable.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nasser  has 
come  to  the  help  of  President  Ben  Bella  in 
Algeria’s  border  dispute  with  Morocco.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Egypt  is  entitled  to  wage  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  expansionist  campaign.  But  should 
the  United  States  continue  to  provide  the 
economic  aid  that  helps  in  this  campaign? 
It  is  time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  wishful 
policy  of  giving  Mr.  Nasser  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  situations  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Middle 
East  are  not  unrelated.  In  both  cases, 
they  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  military 
dictatorships.  In  the  case  of  the  Middle 
East,  the  United  States  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  repeatedly  saving  Nasser,  first 
from  an  overthrow  which  would  have 
taken  place  6  years  ago  if  we  had  not 
intervened.  We  saved  him  from  extinc¬ 
tion  and  put  him  back  into  power.  We 
have  helped  him  ever  since.  The  United 
States  is  not  without  responsibility  in  the 
aggressive  war  that  he  is  now  waging  and 
has  waged  for  14  months  in  Yemen  at  a 
cost  of  about  $170  million,  while  we  have 
been  pouring  into  Egypt  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  dollars.  He  has  broken 
his  promises  to  us  to  withdraw  his 
troops.  He  is  now  sending  his  troops  to 
Algeria. 

Today  the  Government  of  Morocco  is 
severing  relations  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  which  is  Nasser’s  Egypt,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  also  sent  troops  to  Algeria 
to  help  the  Algerians  fight  Morocco.  In 
other  words,  Nasser  is  making  war  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries,  threatening  it  in  others, 
keeping  the  Middle  East  in  a  ferment, 
and  is  able  to  do  so  because  we  continue 
to  send  him  several  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  which,  though  in¬ 
tended  to  help  Egypt’s  economy,  in  effect 
helps  finance  his  military  ventures.  We 
do  not  send  our  money  there  for  that 
purpose,  of  course,  but  rather  to  help 
Egypt’s  ill-nourished,  ill-housed,  and  ill- 
clothed  population.  Nevertheless,  Nas¬ 
ser  takes  that  money  and  spends  an  al¬ 
most  equivalent  amount  on  making  war 
in  other  countries. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  which  I 
submitted  yesterday,  together  with  sev¬ 
eral  cosponsors,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  deny  any  assistance  to  those  who  wage 
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aggressive  warfare,  as  is  Nasser,  will  be 
adopted  when  it  is  called  up  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
in  his  amendment.  I  again  commend 
him  for  the  able  fight  he  is  making 
against  this  most  unfortunate  bill.  I 
hope  that  in  due  course  of  time  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  are  several 
amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  refer  to  the  one  about 
which  the  Senator  has  just  spoken. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  article  to 
which  I  referred,  entitled  “Dominican 
Republic  Bans  Public  Meetings.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dominican  Republic  Bans  Public  Meetings 

Santo  Domingo,  October  31. — The  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  today  suspended  all  public 
meetings,  demonstrations,  and  picketing  for 
30  days. 

A  Government  announcement  said  the 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  Communists 
from  subverting  public  order. 

Police  said  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  3-man  junta 
set  up  when  President  Juan  Bosch  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  military  coup  last  month. 

Details  of  the  conspiracy  were  said  to  have 
been  revealed  by  air  force  officer  Lt.  Col. 
Danilo  Simo.  He  was  arrested,  with  another 
air  force  officer.  Col.  Guarien  Cabrera,  in¬ 
dustrialist  Soto  Bermudez,  and  the  former 
Santiago  prosecutor,  Ambiorix  Diaz. 

Police  were  also  seeking  former  Gen.  Pedro 
Rafel  Santiago  Rodriguez  Echavarria. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  information  which  I  think 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate.  It 
has  come  directly  from  Indonesia. 

Before  speaking  about  the  informa¬ 
tion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendent  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  LMr.  Proxmire],  which  would 
eliminate  all  aid  to  the  Republic  of  In¬ 
donesia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  my  action  in  this  regard,  per¬ 
haps  the  Senate  would  be  interested  to 
know  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Djakarta,  Indonesia,  dated  October  13, 
1963.  It  was  written  by  an  employee  of 
the  AID  Administration.  Because  I  have 
not  been  able  to  communicate  with  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  I  shall  not  give  his 
name  in  this  speech.  However,  I  have 
written  to  him  and  asked  permission  to 
place  the  entire  letter  in  the  Record  at  a 
later  date.  At  this  time,  I  believe  it  is 
pertinent  to  read  excerpts  from  the  let¬ 
ter,  to  give  an  idea  of  what  is  happening 
to  our  AID  program  in  the  eyes  of  an  AID 
agent  who  was  working  on  the  spot  and 
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knows  what  is  taking  place  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  writes: 

Djakarta,  Indonesia, 

October  13, 1963. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  as  a  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  regulations  covering  absentee  ballots  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  preclude  my  doing  so, 
a  voter.  The  following  are  a  few  comments 
I  would  like  to  make  concerning  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  general  and 
this  policy  as  it  pertains  in  particular  to  In¬ 
donesia.  I  am  a  U.S.  AID  technician  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Indonesian  malaria  eradication 
program.  I  have  lived  in  south-central  Java 
for  31/2  years. 

The  Indonesian  Government  is  “run”  by  a 
group  of  juveniles  who  are  not  in  the  least 
bit  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  which  they  supposedly  represent.  I  have 
seen  a  steadily  declining  standard  of  living 
to  the  present  level  where,  for  the  average 
person,  a  month’s  salary  is  enough  for  5  days. 
This  Government  is  continuously  trying  to 
find  a  scapegoat  in  order  to  keep  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  mind  off  of  their  starving  condition. 
The  only  thing  this  “President” - 

The  writer  of  the  letter  is  talking 
about  President  Sukarno — 
is  concerned  about  is  himself,  his  concu¬ 
bines,  and  in  making  world  trips.  How  many 
world  trips  has  “President”  Sukarno  taken? 
Who  has  paid  for  the  expenses  of  these 
trips?  Recently  this  country  received  two 
large  “loans.”  One  was  to  stabilize  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  economy  (what  happened  to  this 
money?)  and  one  to  purchase  spare  parts 
and  raw  materials  which  this  country  sore¬ 
ly  needed.  Two  days  after  receiving  the  last 
loan,  “President”  Sukarno  ordered  two  Con- 
vairs  from  the  United  States  and  then  de¬ 
parted  on  another  world  tour. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  program  of 
which  I  am  a  part.  The  director  of  the  na¬ 
tional  malaria  eradication  program  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  colonel — 

Again,  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  Indonesian  dictator — 
who  has  vowed  “not  to  die  a  poor  man” 
and  believe  me  he  certainly  won’t.  There 
have  been  approximately  16  U.S.  purchased 
vehicles  which  have  been  sold  by  Indonesians 
(without  approval  of  AID).  Supplies  and 
other  vehicles  have  been  moved  to  the  outer 
islands.  The  U.S.  Government  is  not  obli¬ 
gated  to  purchase  supplies  and  vehicles  for 
the  outer  islands.  A  dollar  claim  has  been 
presented  to  the  Indonesian  Government  for 
these  items  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing 
has  been  paid  to  the  U.S.  Government.  At 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1962,  6  million  tab¬ 
lets  of  chloroquine  (a  malaria  drug)  were 
missing.  It  is  assumed  that  these  tablets 
were  sold  (or  given)  to  the  army  for  their  in¬ 
vasion  of  west  New  Guinea.  The  United 
States  was  forced  to  fly  emergency  drugs  into 
Indonesia  from  Manila.  Although  we  (AID) 
insist  that  the  vehicles  which  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  malaria  program  are  to  be 
used  only  for  official  business  they  are,  in 
fact,  used  at  least  as  much  for  unofficial 
business.  Although  our  agreement  with  the 
Indonesian  Government  is  that  the  United 
States  will  furnish  the  vehicles  and  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Government  will  furnish  replacement 
tires,  the  United  States  immediately  shipped 
in  new  tires  when  the  Indonesian  Govern¬ 
ment  failed  to  live  up  to  their  side  of  this 
bargain.  Recently  there  is  a  shortage  of 
6,000  tons  of  DDT  (at  35  cents  a  pound  =  $4.2 
million).  The  U.S.  Government  has  pur¬ 
chased  enough  jeep  spare  parts  to  fill  a  large 
warehouse  in  Djakarta.  Now  the  Indo¬ 
nesians  refuse  to  allow  the  U.S.  AID  vehicle 
maintenance  specialist  into  this  warehouse 
(no  doubt  they  are  selling  these  spare  parts 
also) .  Jeep  station  wagons  were  imported 
for  all  U.S.  AID  field  technicians.  To  date 
only  four  technicians  have  received  their 


stationwagon — the  Indonesians  refuse  to 
turn  over  the  remaining  two  vehicles  to 
AID.  Three  Chevy  II’s  were  ordered  for  the 
chief  AID  malaria  representative  and  two  of 
his  subordinates.  The  military  colonel  took 
two  of  the  vehicles  and  released  only  one  to 
AID.  When  U.S.  AID  finally  got  a  chief 
malaria  representative  who  would  at  least 
try  to  control  the  corrupt  colonel,  the  colonel 
told  the  U.S.  mission  director  that  he  could 
not  work  with  such  a  man — consequently 
the  American  was  removed.  This,  of  course, 
gives  the  colonel  the  green  light  for  anything 
he  wishes  to  do.  This  colonel  made  a  speech 
that,  since  the  malaria  eradication  program 
was  a  command  of  the  president,  it  was  a 
part  of  the  military  and  therefore  all  for¬ 
eigners  working  in  this  program  were  spies. 
Since  this  speech  our  working  relationships 
with  the  Indonesians  have  steadily  worsened. 

The  letter  continues.  As  I  have  said, 
as  soon  as  I  obtain  permission,  I  shall 
have  the  entire  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  such  direct 
statements  from  people  who  are  active  in 
the  aid  program  in  Indonesia  about  the 
fact  that  the  program  not  only  is  not 
doing  any  good  within  the  context  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  process 
of  giving  aid,  but,  in  fact,  is  doing  noth¬ 
ing  but  increasing  the  power  and 
tyranny  of  Sukarno — who,  incidentally, 
was  given  the  royal  treatment  when  he 
was  in  Washington  within  the  last 
year — it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  ful¬ 
filling  the  philosophy  or  the  purpose  of 
the  aid  program. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  some  of  those 
countries  to  learn  that  the  United  States 
is  not  a  bag  full  of  honey,  into  which  all 
they  have  to  do  is  poke  a  stick  and  suck 
out  as  much  of  the  honey  as  they  want, 
and  use  it  in  any  way  they  wish.  They 
must  learn  that  we  send  our  missions  to 
them  for  specific  purposes;  and  that  un¬ 
less  they  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  those 
purposes,  we  will  cut  off  our  aid. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  which  specifically  would  cut 
off  our  aid  to  Indonesia,  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  has  contributed  in 
a  valuable  way  to  the  record  being  made 
with  respect  to  the  shocking  inefficiencies 
and  waste  in  connection  with  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  amendment  after  amend¬ 
ment  before  the  bill  is  passed.  While 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
considering  the  bill  I  proposed  a  25-per¬ 
cent  reduction  in  the  funds  designated 
for  Indonesia.  That  was  before  the 
recent  aggressiveness  displayed  by  In¬ 
donesia  toward  Malaysia  and  before  the 
relations  of  that  country’s  purchases  of 
jet  airlines.  I  think  now  that  aid  to 
Indonesia  should  be  cut  far  more  than 
25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  to 
discuss  my  motion  to  recommit  the  bill, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  “Great 
Debate  on  Foreign  Aid— Dixie  Backing 
of  Morse  Move  Viewed  as  Part  of  Anti- 
Civil-Rights  Drive.”  The  article  was 
written  by  Joseph  Kraft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Great  Debate  on  Foreign  Aid — Dixie  Back¬ 
ing  of  Morse  Move  Viewed  as  Part  of 

Anti-Civil  Rights  Drive 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  Senate  is  now  giving  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  proposition  that  search¬ 
ing  discussion  of  basic  issues  is  entertained 
only  as  a  screen  to  cover  up  foul  purposes. 
The  current  debate  on  foreign  aid  may  seem 
to  promise  a  thorough  exploration  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter.  But  in  fact,  it  can  endure  only 
as  a  stalking  horse  for  the  southern  position 
on  civil  rights. 

To  be  sure,  the  aid  discussion  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  being  the  real  thing — a  great 
debate  in  the  grand  tradition.  The  chief 
protagonist  is  no  nitpicking  Passman, 
swollen  with  trivial  details  of  obscure  trans¬ 
actions  arising  from  unheard-of  projects  in 
unknown  countries.  On  the  contrary,  the 
present  attack  on  the  aid  program  comes 
from  Wayne  Morse,  a  Senate  veteran  of  19 
years,  equipped  with  the  gift  of  tongue,  noted 
for  doughty  fights  on  behalf  of  lonely  causes, 
and  serious  with  a  vengeance.  “We  are 
starting,”  he  said  in  launching  his  attack 
this  week,  “one  of  the  most  historic  debates 
in  the  history  of  my  time  in  the  Senate.” 

The  issues  Senator  Morse  has  raised  in  the 
aid  debate  are  as  lofty  as  his  rhetoric.  With 
something  approaching  genius,  he  has 
dredged  up  all  the  underlying  uncertainties, 
ambiguities,  and  inconsistencies  implicit  in 
the  aid  program,  and  traditionally  dear  to 
makers  of  great  debates. 

He  has,  for  example,  pointed  out  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  fostered  “antifreedom  forces” 
and  "permitted  oligarchies  to  dig  in.”  That 
poses  the  question  of  how  aid  can  be  shaped 
to  achieve  desirable  political  results.  And 
that  is  a  nice  question. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  the  aid  program 
is  spread  too  thinly  over  too  many  coim tries. 
That  raises  the  question  of  how  to  cut  off 
going  projects  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  the  Middle  East  without  provoking  an 
outburst  of  anti-American  feeling.  That, 
too,  is  a  nice  question. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  more  aid  should 
be  expended  and  administered  on  a  multi¬ 
lateral  basis.  That  raises  the  question  of 
how  to  induce  the  Europeans  to  pony  up  a 
larger  share.  That,  too,  is  a  nice  question. 

He  has  asserted  that  Congress  must  not 
vote  large  sums  on  the  basis  of  “an  act  of 
faith”  in  the  Executive.  That  raises  the 
question  of  how  a  hundred  men,  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  information  and  little  staff 
assistance,  can  draw  up  complex  and  de¬ 
tailed  program®  of  great  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance.  And  that,  too,  is  a  nice  question. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  country  is  so  fortu¬ 
nate,  so  late  in  the  Senate. session,  to  have 
such  a  searching  probe  of  such  fundamental 
questions?  Why  is  it  not  simple  to  over¬ 
ride  the  two-score  amendments  Senator 
Morse  has  put  forward  in  order  to  rewrite 
the  aid  bill  on  the  Senate  floor?  Why  does 
not  the  aid  bill  go  through  the  Senate  as  the 
defense  bill  went  through — in  a  matter  of 
3  hours? 

The  answers  lie  with  the  Southern  Demo¬ 
crats.  Last  week,  in  a  secret  caucus,  they 
decided  to  support  Senator  Morse’s  effort  to 
rewrite  the  foreign  aid  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  And  why?  Not  because  they 
love  Senator  Morse;  but  because  they  see  in 
him  a  possible  dupe. 

Plainly,  the  southerners  are  now  delaying 
everything  in  the  Senate,  the  better  to  wage 
war  on  the  coming  civil  rights  legislation. 
Their  hope  is  that  by  slowing  down  all  busi¬ 
ness,  by  prolonging  all  debate,  they  will  put 
off  the  civil  rights  issue  to  the  point  where 
the  North  and  the  Negroes,  tired  and  frus¬ 
trated,  lose  heart.  Or  failing  that,  the 
southerners  hope  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
foreign  aid  and  the  tax  bill  collide  with  civil 
rights  on  the  Senate  floor — thus  creating  the 
conditions  for  an  orgy  of  trading  in  which 
anything  could  happen. 
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In  these  circumstances,  the  right  thing  to 
do  is  clear.  In  the  interests  of  civil  rights, 
the  debate  on  aid  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
And  the  lesson  it  teaches  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  What  look  like  great  debates  are 
at  all  times  to  be  regarded  with  great  sus¬ 
picion.  When  the  Senate  allows  its  time  to 
be  taken  up  with  hard  and  interesting  ques¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  in  the  hope  of  finding  an¬ 
swers.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
alarms  and  excursions  around  conundrums 
which  have  no  answers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  read¬ 
ing  of  the  articles  will  show  that  not 
only  is  the  writer  of  the  article  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant,  but,  in  addition,  he  is 
the  type  of  journalist  who  uses  malicious 
motivations  to  malign  the  Senate  and 
deceive  the  American  people,  because 
his  article  is  a  chain  of  falsifications 
and  distortions.  Apparently  Mr.  Kraft 
thinks  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  not  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  warrant  more  than 
3  hours’  debate.  He  seems  to  believe 
that  Senators  should  not  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  to  present  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  it  and  the  amendments  which 
are  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
waste,  abuse,  and  inefficiency.  He 
makes  pretty  clear  his  opinion  that  any 
Senator  who  seeks  to  do  so  can  only  be 
a  dupe  of  someone  else. 

Long  ago  I  became  accustomed  to  the 
writings  of  yellow  journalists;  and  I 
suppose  I  should  thank  them,  because 
their  techniques  bring  me  thousands  of 
votes  in  my  State,  for  the  people  know 
there  is' no  basis  for  the  falsifications  in 
the  press  generally  in  regard  to  me. 

I  rise  to  the  defense  of  the  southern 
Members  of  the  Senate,  for  I  know  that 
neither  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman!  nor  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright] — both  southern¬ 
ers — is  against  foreign  aid.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  ardent  supporters  of  the 
bill,  and  it  is  not  true  that  I  have  been 
assured  that  any  agreement  of  that  sort 
has  been  entered  into  by  southern 
Senators. 

However,  the  ignorant  writer  of  this 
article  did  not  check  the  previous  voting 
records  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  He  has 
unjustifiably  maligned  southern  Sena¬ 
tors,  because  among  them  there  are  two 
definite  points  of  view — as  there  are 
among  all  groups  of  Senators:  some 
favor  foreign  aid,  and  some  oppose  for¬ 
eign  aid.  Southern  Senators,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  have  been  split  in  the  past,  and 
will  be  split,  again,  this  year  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid;  some  of  them  will 
vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  some 
of  them  will  vote  against  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  shocking  yellow 
journalism  of  this  type  fails  to  live  up  to 
the  responsibilities  of  a  free  press,  for  a 
free  press  has  the  obligation  to  print 
the  truth,  not  lies;  and  to  inform  the 
American  people,  not  deceive  them. 
However,  I  think  this  record  of  journal¬ 
istic  malfeasance  should  be  put  today 
into  the  Congressional  Record;  and 
that  is  why  I  have  done  so.  I  say  from 
the  floor  to  Mr.  Kraft  that  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  about  which  I  would 
care  less  than  to  have  his  views  about 
me  or,  for  that  matter,  about  anything 
at  all. 


I  turn  now  to  the  pending  issue.  In 
my  opinion,  in  fairness  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Senate,  it  should  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  this  afternoon  to  vote — for  the 
first  time — on  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  committee.  I  point  out  that, 
from  the  parliamentary  standpoint,  such 
a  motion  can  be  made  on  another  oc¬ 
casion,  too,  although  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  it  on  another  ac- 
casion,  because  I  hope  the  Senate  has 
learned  by  now  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
bill  which  had  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which  ought  to  be  returned  to  the 
committee,  this  is  it. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  ,  in  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  speech 
last  night,  made  an  unanswerable  case, 
in  my  judgment,  in  support  of  returning 
the  bill  to  the  committee,  for  he  pointed 
out  that  the  so-called  compromise  Mans¬ 
field  amendment — and  much  will  be  said 
about  it  before  it  is  voted  on,  at  some 
time  in  the  future — is,  in  itself,  tacit  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  bill  should  be  returned 
to  the  committee,  because  we  find  that 
the  compromise  amendment  deals  with 
money  figures  in  the  bill.  The  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  without  any  consultation  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  de¬ 
scribed  that  as  cavalier  treatment.  That 
is  a  very  apt  description.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  full  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  was  entitled  to  be  called  into 
session,  for  consideration  of  the  proposed 
compromise  amendment,  before  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  President,  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  impersonal  and  professional;  I 
do  not  reflect  on  anyone  in  a  personal 
way.  I  express  great  disappointment 
that  such  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
not  held.  Before  the  amendment  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  should  have  been  held,  and  at  the 
meeting  the  amendment  should  have 
been  discussed.  In  view  of  the  debate 
which  now  has  been  in  progress  in  the 
Senate  for  several  days,  I  believe  it  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  not  been  called  into  ses¬ 
sion  to  consider  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  which  confronts  the  Senate. 

Yesterday,  I  said  to  the  majority  lead¬ 
er  [Mr.  Mansfield],  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Senators  who  are  in  support  of 
the  bill  should  move  that  it  be  recom¬ 
mitted.  They  owe  that  much  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  to  the  Senate.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  who  serve  on  that  com¬ 
mittee  should  closet  ourselves  again  to 
consider  this  bill,  but  not  under  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Senate,  other  than  the 
general  instruction  which  my  motion 
contains.  We  ought  to  closet  ourselves 
together  and  consult  not  only  among  our¬ 
selves  and  with  our  Senate  leadership, 
but  with  administration  leaders  down¬ 
town,  too.” 

We  owe  it  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  head 
of  AID,  and  the  leading  administrators 
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of  the  Government  who  are  dealing  with 
the  administration  of  the  program  of 
foreign  aid.  We  ought  to  obtain  their 
advice. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves — and  I  suggest 
that  there  be  a  stop  order  to  kidding  the 
American  people — about  foreign  aid. 
The  administration  knows  that  its  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  is  in  serious  trouble  in  the 
Senate.  The  Mansfield  amendment  is 
the  confession  and  admission  of  it.  It 
will  be  confronted  with  more  serious 
trouble  when  it  goes  to  conference  and 
is  finally  passed.  It  will  be  confronted 
with  additional  serious  trouble  when  the 
authorization  bill  reaches  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  of  both  Houses.  We 
ought  to  try  to  iron  out  in  advance,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  great 
differences  of  opinion  that  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  Congress  over  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  other  day  I  said — and  I  repeat 
it  today — that  I  do  not  question  to  the 
slightest  degree  the  sincerity,-  the  good 
faith,  and  the  dedication  of  Senators  who 
favor  the  bill.  But  neither  is  there  any 
question  about  the  sincerity  and  the  ded¬ 
ication  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
bill.  We  believe  that  the  bill  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  in  these 
brief  remarks  is  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Mansfield  amendment  clearly  in  ef¬ 
fect,  supports  a  motion  to  recommit.  If 
we  are  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  the  Senate  ought 
to  have  the  advantage,  at  least,  of  the 
committee’s  judgment,  through  commit¬ 
tee  action  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  do  not  care  how  it  is  described, 
in  effect  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  an 
end  play  around  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  is  a  bypassing  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

The  Senate  has  a  standing  committee 
called  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  handle  substantive  legislation  on  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Before  the  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  each  Senator 
should  wish  to  know  what  the  official 
formal  position  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  report  which  the  committee  made 
to  the  Senate  was  not  a  signed  report. 
It  was  a  report  that  was  passed  upon  by 
members  of  the  committee  as  a  whole. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  members  of 
the  committee  ever  saw  the  report  be¬ 
fore  it  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  talked  with  many  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  said  that  they  had  not  seen 
it,  and  they  were  as  surprised  as  I  was 
and  as  was  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  who  expressed  his 
surprise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to¬ 
day,  when  they  read  the  committee  re¬ 
port. 

The  committee  report  supports  in 
meaning  my  motion  to  recommit,  be¬ 
cause  the  committee  report  sets  forth 
many  of  the  major  objections  that  we 
are  making  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  those  objections,  the  report 
recommends  that  the  bill  be  passed. 
That  is  a  peculiar  way  to  legislate.  The 
committee  has  a  clear  obligation,  if  all 
the  weaknesses  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
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gram  which  the  report  sets  forth  exist, 
to  report  a  bill  that  would  correct  the 

weaknesses. 

I  have  submitted  an  amendment  that 
I  am  satisfied  bothers  a  good  many  of 
the  proponents  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
They  find  it  a  little  hot  to  handle.  They 
find  it  a  little  difficult  to  go  back  home 
and  explain  to  their  constituents  that 
they  are  opposed  to  ending  all  foreign 
aid  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965,  which  would 
give  ample  time  to  phase  out  existing 
obligations  except  some  long-term  obli¬ 
gations  that  ought  to  be  modified,  any¬ 
way,  and  start  foreign  aid  all  over  again, 
but  on  the  basis  of  a  new  program,  a 
set  of  standards,  a  set  of  guidelines,  a 
set  of  restrictions,  a  set  of  conditions  that 
will  have  to  be  met  by  countries  that 
apply  for  foreign  aid,  and  a  limit  of  50 
countries  that  may  receive  aid  at  any 
one  time. 


If  Senators  would  go  into  the  history 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  they  would 
be  surprised  to  see  in  how  many  in¬ 
stances  the  United  States  in  effect  has 
practically  forced  foreign  aid  upon  some 
countries.  In  effect,  foreign  aid  has 
practically  been  crammed  down  their 
governmental  throats.  In  my  judgment, 
foreign  aid  ought  to  be  granted  only  on 
the  basis  of  an  application  made  by  an 
applicant  country,  and  that  country 
ought  to  be  required  to  meet  standards, 
conditions,  and  guidelines  that  will  give 
the  American  people  a  better  assurance 
of  an  efficient,  nonwasteful,  and  con¬ 
structive  foreign  aid  program  than  the 
record  shows  the  present  program  has 
revealed  for  a  good  many  years. 

What  did  the  committee  do?  It  re¬ 
jected  the  Morse  amendment. 

Language  is  contained  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  that  in  effect  tells  the  admin¬ 
istration,  “You  had  better  take  note. 
You  had  better  recognize  the  situation 
before  it  is  too  late.”  In  effect,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  to  the  administration  “We 
may  not  be  able  to  hold  the  line  next 
fear.  If  you  do  not  do  something  about 
the  faults  that  we  tell  you  in  the  report 
exist  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  stop  a  Morse  amendment 
m  another  year.” 

They  have  no  assurance  that  they  will 
stop  it  this  year,  for  judging  from  what 
many  Senators  have  said  to  me  and 
judging  from  the  nationwide  and  volu¬ 
minous  support  that  I  have  received  for 
my  amendment,  it  may  very  well  be  that 
before  the  educational  debate  is  over 
the  Morse  amendment  will  be  adopted 
this  year.  If  it  is  not,  it  should  be 

What  the  committee  in  effect  is  say¬ 
ing  to  the  administration  is,  “You  had 
better  take  note  of  this  proposal  and  re¬ 
vise  the  foreign  aid  program  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  1965.” 


If  I  ever  saw  an  example  of  legisla 
five  buckpassing,  that  is  it.  It  is  th 
obligation  of  Congress,  and  not  of  th 
administration,  to  pass  proposed  foreigi 
am  legislation  in  such  form  and  sub 
ject  to  such  conditions,  restrictions  am 
guidelines  as  to  protect  the  America] 
taxpayer.  That  is  our  checking  dutj 
The  situation  is  even  much  worse  thai 
the  committee  has  set  forth  in  its  re 
port;  but  even  if  the  situation  as  de 


scribed  in  the  report  is  the  full  coverage 
of  the  need  for  reform  and  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  reform,  Congress  has  the  duty 
of  doing  it  now  and  not  saying  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
“You  do  our  job  for  us.” 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  past  ex¬ 
perience  with  regard  to  the  program. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  warned  that 
something  should  be  done.  The  records 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
years  are  replete  with  warnings,  sup¬ 
plications,  and  pleas  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  whatever  the  administration 
may  have  been  at  the  time.  Republican 
or  Democrat,  to  do  something  about  for¬ 
eign  aid,  and  to  do  something  about  elim¬ 
inating  the  waste,  the  inefficiencies,  and 
the  instances  of  corruption  that  have 
arisen  in  connectfon  with  the  program 
in  certain  places  in  the  world. 

We  have  made  this  plea  over  and  over 
again.  This  procedure  has  always  sup¬ 
plied  some  with  the  excuse  to  go  home 
and  say,  “We  know  these  criticisms 
exist,  and  there  is  merit  in  many  of 
them,  but  let  us  tell  you  what  we  did. 
We  made  it  very  clear  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  to  the  Pentagon,  and  we 
poured  it  on  AID.  We  sent  our  messages 
to  the  White  House,  and  they  had  better 
do  something  about  it.”  It  is  the  old 
“wolf,  wolf,”  cry.  It  is  “passing  the 
buck”  by  the  committee,  and,  if  the 
Senate  supports  it,  by  the  Senate. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  Senators  who 
take  the  time  to  study  the  facts  we  are 
laboriously  trying  to  put  in  the  Record 
will  do  so. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  material  we 
have  been  putting  in  the  Record  has 
been  the  result  of  very  careful  research. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  helped  us,  of  the  research¬ 
ers  in  the  Government  agencies  who 
have  helped  us,  and  also  of  our  own 
senatorial  staffs.  The  instruction  they 
have  received  from  us  always  has  been, 
“Do  not  give  us  anything  that  is  not 
factual.  Do  not  give  us  anything  that 
cannot  be  documented.” 

We  have  a  solemn  trust.  We  owe  it 
to  the  Senate  to  satisfy  ourselves,  before 
we  make  a  criticism  or  present  an  argu¬ 
ment,  that  we  can  stand  on  it.  I  believe 
that  many  Senators  are  so  close  to  the 
heat  of  this  debate  that  they  do  not  yet 
fully  realize  what  has  been  going  into 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  past 
several  days.  I  speak  with  some  pride, 
although  my  part  has  been  really  mini¬ 
mal  compared  to  the  contributions  that 
other  Senators  have  been  making  to  the 
debate.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  record 
that  has  been  put  into  the  Congression¬ 
al  Record  in  opposition  to  the  bill  and  in 
opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  that  I 
cquld  give  which  I  believe  amply  justify 
my  motion,  but  I  reemphasize  this  rea¬ 
son  :  I  believe  we  owe  it  not  only  to  Sen¬ 
ators,  but  also  to  the  administration,  to 
give  Senators  and  the  administration  a 
second  look  at  the  bill. 

Leaders  of  the  administration  who 
have  consulted  with  me  would  be  the  first 


to  admit  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
many  reforms  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  have  another  conclusion.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  the  administration  in  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  other  govern¬ 
ments  if  we  did  the  job  of  adopting 
amendments  that  would  deal  not  only 
with  money  reductions  in  this  bill  but 
also  with  policy. 

I  quickly  add  that  that  does  not  cover 
the  Morse  amendment,  which  would 
bring  to  an  end  foreign  aid  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1965.  I  consulted  with  no 
high-level  authority  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  who  agrees  with  that.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  amendment  is  a  sound 
amendment  and  that  it  should  be 
adopted.  If  it  is  agreed  to,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  administration  will  move 
rapidly  to  see  to  it  that  the  reforms 
called  for  by  the  amendment  are  brought 
about. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  we  are 
urging— and  the  amendments  called  for 
by  implication  in  the  criticisms  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  it¬ 
self — would  greatly  strengthen  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  hands  of  this  Government  in 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
in  respect  to  foreign  aid. 

Let  us  consider  Europe,  for  example 
I  give  my  opinion,  and  I  impute  it  to 
no  one  else.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the 
Senate  adopts  some  of  the  amendments 
we  shall  offer  in  the  days  ahead  in  re¬ 
spect  to  aid  to  Europe,  the  Senate  will 
perform  one  of  the  greatest  services  for 
the  administration  in  the  field  of  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  that  could  be  per¬ 
formed. 

The  administration  then  would  be  in 
a  position  to  say,  “After  all,  under  our 
constitutional  system,  this  is  the  law.  As 
President  of  the  United  States”— or  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  or  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense— “it  happens  to  be  my  obligation 
to  follow  the  law.” 

I .  hope  Senators  will  look  upon  our 
criticism  of  the  bill  and  our  amendments 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  effect  that 
their  adoption  would  have  on  strength¬ 
ening  the  hand  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director  of 
AID,  and  all  the  others  who  are  involved. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  administration  in  its  heart  is 
not  opposed  to  every  one  of  my  amend¬ 
ments.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  would  like  some  language 
changes  in  them,  perhaps.  The  State 
Department  sent  down  a  redraft  of  one 
of  my  major  amendments  yesterday 
State  Department  officials  wish  to  con¬ 
sult  with  me  further  in  regard  to  it;  and 
I  shall  consult  with  them  early  next 
week. 

I  cite  this,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
am  satisfied  that  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  there  would  be  a  great  relief  if 
the  Congress  fulfilled  its  legislative  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  duties  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Even  if  that 
were  not  true,  it  would  not  relieve  us  of 
those  responsibilities;  because  in  my 
judgment  the  facts  are  overwhelmingly 
against  the  bill,  which  necessarily  should 
be  amended  in  the  public  interest. 
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Therefore,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
given,  and  for  many  other  reasons  I  have 
presented  during  the  week  in  speech 
after  speech,  I  now  move  that  the  bill, 
H.R.  7885,  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  Senator  no  later  than  November  8. 

All  we  are  saying  to  the  committee  is: 
“Receive  it  once  again  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  and  consultation.”  We  are  not 
sending  it  back  with  instructions  to  do 
anything  by  way  of  changing  the  bill. 
We  are  only  pleading  that  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  apply 
their  minds  to  the  bill  once  more,  that 
they  give  consideration,  in  consultation 
with  the  administration,  to  what  course 
of  action  should  be  followed,  and  that 
members  of  the  committee,  in  formal 
committee  meeting,  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  and  suggest  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  is  en¬ 
titled  to  that  treatment,  that  privilege, 
and  that  opportunity. 

I  can  only  say — and  if  one  wishes  not 
to  believe  it,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do 
about  it — that  I  know  what  my  own 
motivation  is,  and  I  can  bespeak  my  own 
motivation. 

I  offer  this  motion  in  a  friendly,  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  with  no  rancor,  no  per¬ 
sonal  criticism,  but  with  a  plea  and 
prayer  on  my  lips  that  the  motion  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  so  that  there  will 
be  consultations  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  consultations  and 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  cer¬ 
tain  remarks  were  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  relative  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana — and  I  stress  the  “Senator 
from  Montana” — joined  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttlbright], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken], 

The  leadership  in  this  body  has  never 
claimed  any  special  rights  or  privileges. 
But  it  does  insist  that  the  leadership  has 
the  same  rights  as  every  other  Member 
of  the  Senate;  and  while  I  hold  the  title 
of  majority  leader,  I  am  also  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana  and  have  as 
much  right  as  any  other  Senator  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  resolution  or  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments  at 
the  desk,  introduced  by  Senators  from 
various  States. 

About  40  amendments  were  introduced 
to  this  bill  before  the  leadership  uttered 
a  word  of  substance  in  connection  there¬ 
with.  Each  one  of  these  amendments,  in 
effect,  differed  with  the  majority  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations.  There  were  no  protests  against 
the  introduction  of  these  amendments. 
Each  one  was  recognized  as  being  fully 
within  the  rights  of  the  Senator  intro¬ 
ducing  it.  Indeed,  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  themselves, 
introduced  amendments  to  alter  the  bill 


as  reported  from  committee.  Was  there 
any  talk,  Mr.  President,  of  disrespect  for 
the  committee  in  these  actions?  Indeed, 
there  was  not. 

The  leadership  waited  4  days  for  ac¬ 
tion  to  begin  on  consideration  of  these 
40-odd  amendments. 

But  aside  from  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtjening],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  ,  and  a  very  few  others,  lit¬ 
tle  was  done  to  get  this  bill  moving.  It 
waited  for  some  sign  of  eagerness  or  even 
willingness  to  begin  debate.  It  waited 
for  Senators  to  express  a  deep  interest 
in  the  matter.  But  this  interest  in  dis¬ 
cussion  is  such,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  about  25  Senators  absent  today,  and, 
may  I  say  with  regret,  the  great  prepon¬ 
derance  are  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
leadership  had  to  take  into  consideration 
that  this  bill  is  already  months  overdue 
and  that  further  delays  promise  only  in¬ 
creasing  administrative  chaos  and  waste 
in  the  program.  It  had  to  consider  that 
other  pieces  of  highly  significant  legisla¬ 
tion  are  approaching  the  floor  as  days  go 
by  without  action  on  this  measure. 

I  refer  to  civil  rights,  tax  proposals, 
health  care  for  the  aged,  and  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which 
will  begin  coming  before  the  Congress 
shortly. 

It  had  to  consider,  in  short,  what  in 
its  best  judgment  would  move  the  legis¬ 
lative  wheels  and  bring  this  matter  to 
some  resolution. 

These  were  the  factors,  Mr.  President, 
which  influenced  the  majority  leader — 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  if  you  will — 
to  consult  with  the  minority  leader  and 
then  with  the  ranking  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations.  '  These  men,  of  course,  did  not 
agree  with  every  detail  of  what  was  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  solution  to  the  difficulty 
which  confronts  the  Senate.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and 
others  had  reservations  about  the  depth 
and  form  of  the  cut  which  is  proposed. 
But,  these  men  are  all  reasonable  men 
with  a  full  recognition  that  this  body 
operates  not  at  all  unless  it  operates  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  restraint  and  mutual 
accommodation.  And  so,  Mr.  President, 
we  agreed  as  a  group  of  Senators  on  how 
this  problem,  in  our  best  common  judg¬ 
ment,  might  possibly  be  resolved.  That 
is  the  entire  story.  I  then  introduced 
yesterday,  on  behalf  of  the  six  of  us,  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  We  acted  as 
any  Member  or  Members  of  this  body  are 
free  to  act  at  all  times,  and  have  acted 
in  connection  with  this  measure  at  least 
40  times. 

And  for  this,  Mr.  President,  for  doing 
no  more  and  considerably  less  than 
many  other  Members  have  done,  we  are 
accused  of  all  sorts  of  heinous  crimes,  of 
cavalier  behavior,  of  disrespect  for  the 
committee.  ''I  must  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  resent  most  deeply  these  accusa¬ 
tions  and  inferences.  The  leadership  is 
doing  its  best,  as  every  other  Member  of 
this  body  is  doing.  It  is  doing  its  best 
to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  this  issue 
so  that  the  Senate  can  get  on  to  other 
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business.  To  suggest  that  this  is  cavalier 
or  highhanded  is  to  seek  to  deny  to  the 
leadership  the  rights  of  every  other 
Member  of  this  body.  Neither  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  nor  the  majority  leader  has 
any  inclination  in  this  role  to  assert 
superiority  over  any  other  Member,  but 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  in  accepting 
this  role  of  leadership,  we  did  not  aban¬ 
don  our  equal  rights  as  Senators  with 
every  other  Member. 

I  appreciate,  by  and  large,  the  cour¬ 
tesy  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  been  most 
courteous  and  considerate,  and  has  noti¬ 
fied  me  ahead  of  time  on  all  occasions 
as  to  what  he  contemplated  doing.  And, 
by  the  same  token,  I  have  tried  to  notify 
him,  as  I  would  any  other  Member  on 
any  particular  legislation,  and  as  the 
leadership  has  tried  to  do  at  all  times. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that, 
regardless  of  any  title  we  may  hold,  by 
sufferance,  we  are  still  Senators  from  a 
State,  we  are  still  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  at  least  as  many 
rights  as  any  other  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum - 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  prefer  to  have  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withhold  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  were  the  first  notice  I  had  had 
that  he  entertained  some  personal  re¬ 
sentment  at  the  remarks  which  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Tennessee  made  yes¬ 
terday. 

I  regret  that  he  so  interpreted  my 
remarks.  I  tried  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear — indeed,  I  repeated  the  senti¬ 
ment — that  I  directed  no  personal  crit¬ 
icism  at  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
expressed  the  view,  which  I  reiterate, 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  had  spent  months  in  consideration 
of  the  bill,  might  properly  have  been 
consulted  before  this  major — and,  to  me, 
entirely  surprising — amendment  was  of¬ 
fered. 

Had  the  administration  and  the  “lead¬ 
ership” — to  use  the  word  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Montana — 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  bill 
needed  further  modification,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  could  have 
been  consulted  and  requested  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  bill  and  submit  its  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Senate. 

I  had  hoped — and  I  shall  hope  in  the 
future — that  a  legislative  committee  in 
the  Senate  would  be  accorded  this  cour¬ 
tesy,  particularly  in  view  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  which  the  Senate  has  placed  upon 
its  respective  committees. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Montana,  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  in  both 
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Houses  of  Congress,  that  I  intended  no 
personal  offense.  I  was  sitting  in  my 
seat  on  the  Senate  floor,  having  sup¬ 
ported  the  reporting  of  the  bill,  and  was 
taken  completely  by  surprise  by  this  ma¬ 
jor  reducing  amendment.  It  may  be 
that  the  bill  should  be  reduced  this  much. 
It  may  be  that  it  should  be  reduced  fur¬ 
ther.  Indeed,  it  was  with  great  reluc¬ 
tance  that  I  consented  to  support  the 
reporting  of  the  bill.  Only  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday,  Secretary  Harriman 
called  me,  speaking,  as  he  said,  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  urging 
me  to  support  the  bill  as  it  was  before 
the  Senate.  I  told  him  that  I  had  sup¬ 
ported  its  reporting. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  will 
understand  how  I  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  felt,  because  we  were 
not  consulted  with  respect  to  this  major 
move,  which  was  made  by  the  combined 
leadership  of  the  Senate. 

The  able  Senator  says  that  he  has  ev¬ 
ery  right  that  every  other  Senator  has. 
In  that  statement  I  concur.  I  accord 
him  every  right.  He  is  also  the  majority 
leader;  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  the 
minority  leader. 

If  we  follow  the  lines  of  traditional 
procedure  in  the  Senate  by  according  to 
committees  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  responsibility  which  the  Senate  has 
delegated  to  them,  all  of  us  will  be  better 
off,  and  our  parliamentary  procedure 
will  operate  more  smoothly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennesse  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  I  knew  there  was  nothing 
personal  in  what  he  said.  However,  so 
far  as  the  Record  shows,  it  would  appear 
that  the  charge  of  being  cavalier  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  not  quite  fair,  had  been 
directed  against  the  mover  of  the 
amendment.  I  know  the  Senator  will 
believe  me  when  I  state  that  I  did  not 
discuss  this  reduction  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  I 
looked  into  this  subject  on  my  own  au¬ 
thority  as  an  individual  Senator.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  a  right  to  exercise  independ¬ 
ent  judgment,  as  the  occasion  demands. 
I  have  done  so  in  the  past,  I  did  so  yes¬ 
terday,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future. 

There  is  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  various  positions  which  a  Senator 
may  hold.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 

I  am,  first,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  I  have  never  lost  sight  of 
that  fact.  So  far  as  the  position  of  ma¬ 
jority  leader  is  concerned — and  I  say 
again  that  I  hold  it  by  sufferance  of  the 
Senate— that  is  not  a  subtraction  from 
my  duties,  but  an  addition  to  them, 
instead. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  repeat  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend — and  he  is  my  friend, 
and  has  been  for  more  than  20  years  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress — that  I  did 
what  I  did  without  any  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  the  administration.  I  had  no 
consultation  with  them  as  to  what  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  do.  On  the  basis  of  talking  with 


other  Senators,  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  What 
I  did  was,  in  my  best  judgment,  what  I 
thought  should  be  done. 

I  asked  other  Senators,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  to  discuss  this  subject  with  me. 
They  did  so.  There  were  differences  of 
opinion,  but  in  the  end  we  arrived  at  a 
figure  and  a  disposition  which  we 
thought  would  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  We  may  be  right, 
or  we  may  be  wrong.  However,  the  of¬ 
fering  of  other  amendments  is  not  pre¬ 
cluded.  The  Record  should  be  made 
clear  that  I  am  delighted  that  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  this  ex¬ 
change  of  views,  so  that  wrmay  better 
understand  the  situation. 

I  repeat  that  I  did  not  consult  anyone 
in  the  administration  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  so  far  as  the  amendment  is  con¬ 
cerned;  and  I  accept  full  responsibility 
for  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  upon 
every  other  occasion,  I  accept  fully  and 
give  the  fullest  possible  credence  to  what¬ 
ever  statement  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  makes. 

Let  me  once  again  express  regret  that 
he  felt  personal  resentment  with  respect 
to  my  remarks.  It  is  my  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  say  what  I  mean  in  rather  precise 
language.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  if 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
been  called  into  consultation,  this  pro¬ 
posal  might  very  well  have  had  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  full  committee. 

If  the  situation  which  persuaded  the 
distinguished  authors  of  the  amendment 
had  been  laid  before  the  committee, 
the  committee  might  have  been  per¬ 
suaded.  My  feeling  was  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  had  the  responsibility  of 
considering  this  highly  important  ques¬ 
tion  and  making  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  should  have  been  consulted  be¬ 
fore  the  attempt  to  make  a  major  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  bill  was  made  by  the  com¬ 
bined  leadership. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  close  the  in¬ 
cident  on  this  happy  note  of  renewal  of 
confidence  and  expression  of  my  esteem 
for  my  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  personal  in  my  remarks.  I  did  not 
judge  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  be  personal.  However,  I 
felt  that  the  record  should  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  conclude  by  saying  once  again  that 
I  had  not  intended  to  support;  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit.  However,  if  the  com¬ 
bined  leadership  of  the  Senate  believes 
that  the  bill  needs  such  major  alteration 
as  is  now  proposed,  it  is  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  to  consider  it  and  to  make  its  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  wisest  course 
at  this  time  is  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  committee,  and  let  the  committee 
consider  all  the  amendments  offered.  I 
hope  the  motion  to  recommit  .would  con¬ 
tain  instructions  to  report  back  within 
a  reasonable  time.  If  so,  I  should  be  glad 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  motion  provides 
that  the  committee  shall  report  back  on 
or  before -November  8.  So  the  commit¬ 
tee  could  report  the  bill  back  tomorrow, 
if  it  decided  to  do  so,  or  it  could  report 
it  back  by  November  8. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  and  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  while  a  large 
number  of  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber, 
I  should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  motion  to  recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  these  comments  about  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  majority  leader:  What  he 
says  is  true  with  regard  to  the  relation¬ 
ships  that  have  existed  between  us  in  the 
handling  of  the  parliamentary  matters 
involved  in  the  debate.  Those  relation¬ 
ships  will  continue.  I  shall  always  notify 
the  majority  leader  of  any  parliamentary 
move  I  intend  to  make  in  opposition  to 
the  bill — and  there  will  probably  be 
many  before  we  are  through  with  it. 

I  publicly  express  my  appreciation  to 
him,  as  I  have  in  private,  for  the  un¬ 
failing  courtesy  and  kindness  he  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  me  at  all  times.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  my  mind  that  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  slightest  implication  that  I 
would  deny  to  him,  because  he  is  the 
majority  leader,  his  right  as  a  Senator 
from  Montana  to  offer  any  amendment 
he  wishes  to  offer  at  any  time.  Not  only 
has  he  that  right;  he  has  the  duty  to 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  Senator.  He 
has  a  right  to  offer  this  amendment. 

But  this  amendment  is  not  merely  an 
amendment.  It  involves  some  important 
parliamenatry  and  policy  matters  of  the 
Senate,  because  while  it  is  offered,  it  is 
true,  by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  he 
is,  nevertheless,  the  majority  leader. 
The  amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  minority  leader. 
It  is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  ranking  Republican  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee.  The  amendment  is 
cosponsored  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  next  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
who  is  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  amendment  is  also  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  a 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  really  the  dean  of 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

What  is  before  the  Senate  is  really  a 
powerhouse  amendment  that  would  have 
great  effect  in  connection  with  the  par¬ 
liamentary  policy  that  is  to  be  followed 
from  now  on  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
We  have  checked — we  will  not  talk  about 
it  now,  but  we  will  later,  when  we  begin 
to  discuss  the  amendment — we  have 
checked  the  parlimentary  situation  that 
is  created  by  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  have  great  parliamen- 
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tary  effect  on  the  future  course  of  the 
bill.  The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  standing  of  future 
amendments.  That  does  not  mean  we 
would  not  be  able  to  offer  other  amend¬ 
ments;  but  it  means,  as  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Parliamentarian,  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  offer  some  amend¬ 
ments. 

So  what  is  before  the  Senate,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  powerhouse  amendment 
that  seeks  to  exercise  great  effect  not 
only  on  the  substance  of  the  bill,  but 
great  effect  on  the  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure  that  would  be  available  to  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  telling  the  Senate  what  amend¬ 
ments  would  be  foreclosed  from  being 
offered  if  the  amendment  he  refers  to  as 
a  powerhouse  amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  am  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian,  we  would  have  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  amend  the  Mansfield  amendment 
In  figure  amounts  in  connection  with  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  military  aid.  If  we  want 
less,  we  had  better  offer  amendments  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment  itself.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  is  really  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

That  situation  could  very  well  raise 
serious  parliamentary  questions  as  to 
whether  some  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  in  money  amounts  would  be  out 
of  order  if  the  Mansfield  amendment 
were  adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the 
bill. 

We  think  that  these  questions  ought 
to  be  discussed  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  We  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  ought  to  discuss  them  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  parliamentary  ruling  on  them. 
We  should  discuss  what  the  effects  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  woud  be  on 
the  parliamentary  procedures  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  amending  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
opinion  that  if  the  so-called  powerhouse 
amendment  were  adopted  without 
change,  there  could  be  no  further 
amendment  changing  the  figures? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  amendments 
could  be  offered  which  would  affect  the 
figures  for  specific  countries  and  that 
those  amendments  would  be  in  order. 
If  we  adopt  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
so  far  as  its  beihg  a  general  amendment 
concerning  money  amounts,  we  have 
“fixed”  it.  That  does  not  mean  that 
when  we  finished  with  the  total  amend¬ 
ment,  if  the  total  were  less  than  the 
Mansfied  amendment,  such  amendments 
would  not  be  in  order.  That  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  advice  we  have  re¬ 
ceived,  although  we  have  not  had  time  to 
consider  it  in  detail.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  such  amendments  would 
still  be  in  order.  The  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  in  any  way  prevent  the 
offering  of  other  amendments  that  dealt 
with  basic  policy  questions,  amendments 
such  as  the  Gruening-Javits  nonaggres¬ 
sion  amendment,  such  as  my  junta 
amendment,  and  such  as  amendments 
that  seek  to  impose  some  restrictions  on 


the  use  of  military  aid  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere.  Such  amendments  would 
still  be  in  order. 

But  I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  would  not  be  somewhat  restricted 
in  our  parliamentary  maneuverability 
on  the  opposition  side  if  the  Mansfield 
amendment  were  adopted  post  haste — 
although  it  will  not  be  adopted  post 
haste.  We  shall  have  to  see  to  it  that 
it  is  not  adopted  post  haste,  in  order  to 
protect  our  parliamentary  rights. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  it  be  correct  to 
say  that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted 
without  change,  there  would  be  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  offer  amendments  changing 
the  overall  amount  set  forth  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  raise  that  as  a 
parliamentary  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  the  floor,  and  I 
have  yielded  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  any  amendment  affect¬ 
ing  the  foreign  aid  program’s  main  items, 
such  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  total, 
the  loan  total,  and  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  would  be  buttoned  up;  no 
further  amendment  would  be  in  order. 
Senators  would  be  precluded  from  offer¬ 
ing  any  amendments  that  would  change 
the  amounts  involved  in  the  main  items 
of  authorization. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  view.  That 
is  the  point  on  which  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  is  seeking  informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  for  the  submission  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry.  Would  the  Senator 
wish  to  clarify  this  question  by  stating 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  include  whether  this  amendment  is 
subject  to  amendment?  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  restrict  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
from  offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  not  clear 
from  the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  that  once  the  Mansfield 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
buttoned  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  any  Senator — the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  or  any 
other  Senator — from  offering  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  amendment  to  change  the 
amount. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  admitted  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  recite  all  the  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senate  adopts 
the  amendment  referred  to  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  as  the 
powerhouse  amendment,  and  its  adop¬ 
tion  is  without  change,  would  an  amend¬ 


ment  then  be  in  order  to  change  the 
total  figures  in  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ribicoff  in  the  chair).  Should  the 
Senate  adopt  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
it  being  an  amendment  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree,  it  would  freeze  any  further  action 
on  the  amounts  agreed  to  in  the  Mans¬ 
field  amendment,  but  it  would  not  fore¬ 
close  any  other  amendment  of  any  figure 
not  listed  in  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  said. 
We  would  have  to  proceed  country  by 
country  and  item  by  item. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  upon  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  Senator  ought  to  be  free  to  express 
his  view  with  respect  to  a  parliamentary 
procedure,  without  having  such  expres¬ 
sion  of  view  resented.  I  am  sorry  that 
it  was.  I  am  happy  to  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  perhaps  we 
can  profit  from  this  occurrence ;  perhaps 
we  can  once  again  reflect  upon  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  committee  system  of  this 
body.  It  has  served  the  Senate  well. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  transpired,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  contingency 
fund  is  proposed  to  be  increased  by  $125 
million,  without  any  justification  there¬ 
for  having  been  given  to  the  Senate,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  parliamentary  ruling 
which  has  been  made,  I  am  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  part  of  wisdom  now  is  to 
recommit  the  bill  with  an  instruction 
that  it  be  reported  within  a  very  brief, 
but  reasonable,  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  looking  for  my 
very  distinguished  friend  from  Oregon, 
because  I  always  like  to  have  his  com¬ 
forting  presence  when  I  talk  about  him. 
But  since  the  time  is  running - 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sejiator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  one  of  the 
pages  locate  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  invite  him  to  come  into  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  cannot  quite  be  a 
monitor  for  all  Senators,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  great  appeal  in  reading  the 
news  dispatches  from  Vietnam.  But  we 
have  some  business  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  we  must  get  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  intently  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Frankly,  when  he  suffers  great  agony 
and  pain  as  a  result  of  the  challenges 
that  confront  him  in  the  bill,  I  suffer 
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light  along  with  him.  I  catch  those 
reflexes  of  agony,  and  as  he  puts  it  into 
a  lyrical  panegyric,  it  hurts  me  even 
more.  So  I  should  like  to  have  him  about 
as  I  discuss  the  motion  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  committee. 

First,  the  amendment  is  called  a 
“powerhouse”  amendment.  I  have  never 
heard  that  expression  attached  to  an 
amendment  before.  The  Senator  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  it  that  character  because 
of  its  sponsor  and  cosponsors,  including 
the  two  leaders,  the  chairman  and  rank¬ 
ing  member,  and  the  next  ranking  mem¬ 
ber  on  each  side  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  think  he  even  noted  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  was  also 
chairman  of  the  minority  policy  com¬ 
mittee.  Of  course,  he  forgot  to  put  in 
that  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  So  if  he  wishes  to  identify  the 
amendment  as  a  “powerhouse”  amend¬ 
ment,  he  can  merely  look  at  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory,  because  I  am  not 
one  of  those  timid  and  shy  people  who 
does  not  put  all  of  his  persuasions  into 
his  congressional  biography. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  bill.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  not  go  back 
to  the  committee. 

The  point  was  made  that  so  many 
amendments  have  been  submitted,  there 
ought  to  be  a  further  look-see  by  the 
committee,  although  the  bill  has  been 
before  the  committee  since  the  middle 
of  June.  If  we  are  going  to  apply  that 
reasoning  as  a  precedent  and  every  time 
41  x/z  amendments  are  pending  in  the 
Senate,  that  automatically  argues  that 
a  bill  must  go  back  to  the  committee, 
we  shall  be  in  a  fix  from  now  on,  because 
I  apprehend  there  will  be  other  bills — 
and  very  notably  the  implementing  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  to  go  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill — that  will  have  its  full  share  of 
amendments. 

By  what  sophism  can  it  be  argued  and 
justified  that  a  bill  should  be  recom¬ 
mitted  to  a  committee  because  a  sheaf 
of  amendments  is'  lying  on  the  desk  for 
consideration  in  this  body?  There  is  no 
logic  to  that  argument.  If  we  were  to 
follow  that  reasoning,  then  I  say,  “Look 
out  for  the  future,  because  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  become  a  very  common 
motion  indeed  based  upon  a  volume  of 
amendments  that  spring  from  the  fe¬ 
cund  brains  of  Senators  who  are  inter¬ 
ested.”  That  justification  falls  by  its 
own  illogic. 

The  proposal  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee  until  the  8th  of  No¬ 
vember  is  futile.  There  have  been  18 
markup  sessions  on  the  bill.  If  Senators 
desire  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  what  do  they  wish  the  rest  of 
the  Senators  to  think  about  what  has 
been  done  by  the  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee?  The  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  Oregon  is  No.  4  in  the  majority 
list.  Do  Senators  wish  us  to  think  that 
the  work  was  not  done? 

The  bill  has  been  in  the  committee 
since  June.  The  first  markup  came  in 
middle  July.  There  have  been  18  mark¬ 
up  sessions.  If  that  is  not  enough  to 
mark  up  a  bill,  I  give  up.  With  all  the 
abstruse  and  difficult  things  that  we  have 


had  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we  can 
do  a  little  better  than  that,  I  believe. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oregon  comes  in 
poor  grace  to  suggest  that  the  bill  go 
back  to  the  committee  because  of  his 
personal  frustration;  he  does  not  like 
it  and  he  wishes  a  second  whack  at  it. 
What  did  he  do  the  18  other  times? 
Was  he  there?  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  run  the  record  to  see. 
But  I  say  that  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  the  1st  of  November  is  long  enough. 

I  discovered  that  we  cannot  push  Jan¬ 
uary  3  into  the  future.  At  midnight  on 
January  2,  unless  we  push  that  clock 
back,  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con¬ 
gress  will  end.  By  order,  we  can  change 
the  convening  of  the  second  session.  We 
can  make  it  the  9th,  the  10th,  or  the  20th, 
because  the  Constitution  provides — un¬ 
less  Congress  otherwise  orders. 

We  can  do  it.  But  the  present  session 
comes  to  an  end  at  midnight  on  the  2d 
of  January.  We  can  push  the  clock  back 
for  a  while — I  have  seen  it  done  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body — but 
the  business  of  the  country  has  got  to  be 
settled. 

The  third  point  I  make  is  that  there 
must  be  a  bill.  The  agency  has  67,000 
people  on  its  payroll,  27,000  of  whom  are 
natives,  and  40,000  are  aliens.  But  that 
money  looks  as  good  to  an  alien  as  it  does 
to  a  native  Yankee.  Senators  ought  to 
know. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that 
agency?  Will  we  set  up  a  caretaker 
agency?  What  would  we  substitute  for 
it  if  the  bill  is  not  passed?  Do  Sena¬ 
tors  think  that  we  would  be  helping  the 
cause  by  sending  the  bill  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with¬ 
out  instructions,  which  is  what  the  mo¬ 
tion  provides? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  imagine  what  the 
first  committee  meeting  will  be  like,  as¬ 
suming  that  a  quorum  is  present  the  first 
time  around.  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  on  that  subject,  too.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  might  say,  “Members 
of  the  committee,  we  are  here  on  orders 
of  the  Senate  to  reconsider  the  bill. 
What  is  your  pleasure?”  That  is  all  the 
chairman  woud  have  to  say. 

Then  the  business  would  begin.  The 
committee  would  be  presented  with  the 
42  amendments  that  are  at  the  desk. 
The  committee  would  probably  see 
amendments  that  at  the  moment  are 
merely  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  There  will  probably  be 
more  before  he  gets  through.  Then  the 
argument  would  begin. 

The  committee  would  meet  until  noon. 
Some  Senator  would  come  into  the 
Chamber  and  say,  “We  ask  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  to  meet  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sessions  of  the  Senate.” 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  will  say,  “No.” 

I  made  that  statement  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  felt  that  we  could  not 
meet  over  there  and  be  here,  too,  and 
discharge  our  responsibilities  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  give  my  word, 
Mr.  President,  if  that  happens,  I  shall 
object,  because  there  is  business  to  be 
transacted.  The  clock  on  the  calendar 
of  this  session  of  the  Senate  is  beginning 
to  run  out. 

No.  5,  I  said  I  would  say  something 
about  attendance.  There  are  five  mem- 
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bers  on  the  committee  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Six,  I  believe. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Five  or  six.  One 
member,  distressingly  enough,  either  is 
in  the  hospital  at  the  present  time  or  is 
convalescing  at  home.  It  will  be  six  or 
seven.  The  Senator  will  be  lucky  to 
start  with  a  quorum  from  the  day  he  re¬ 
ceives  instructions  to  take  the  bill  into 
“Abraham’s  bosom”  all  over  again  and 
wrestle  with  it.  How  far  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  believe  he  will  get  with  it? 

All  the  while  those  amendments  will 
be  right  there.  They  do  not  require  even 
mothballs  to  retain  their  status.  They 
will  be  there  when  the  bill  is  reported 
from  the  committee.  They  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  I  have  one  in  the  pile,  and  I 
am  going  to  offer  it,  I  do  not  care  what 
happens  in  the  committee.  It  will  be 
heard,  and  I  shall  discuss  it,  notwith¬ 
standing.  I  believe  the  committee 
turned  it  down,  but  I  do  not  “turn  down” 
very  easily,  Mr.  President,  and  so  I  shall 
offer  it. 

But  looking  at  the  attendance  problem, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee — as  you, 
Mr.  President  (Mr.  Ribicoff  in  the 
chair) ,  a  distinguished  member,  know 
so  well — meets  every  morning  except 
Saturday,  wrestling  with  a  monumental 
tax  bill.  There  are  more  than  160  reg¬ 
istered  witnesses,  and  still  more  to  fol¬ 
low.  Obviously,  since  that  matter  is  of 
so  much  moment  to  the  country,  the 
members  want  to  be  present  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  But  they  cannot  be 
there. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  who  is  one  of  the 
most  diligent  members  of  that  commit¬ 
tee,  and  one  of  the  most  articulate,  and 
one  of  the  smartest,  has  been  on  hand 
all  the  time.  I  sit  there  and  just  glory 
in  his  interrogations,  because  he  does 
them  so  candidly  and  so  well.  I  love  to 
see  the  witnesses  squirm  when  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
pushes  the  etymological  needle  into  them 
in  such  a  deft  and  agile  way. 

Where  will  one  get  the  members  to 
consider  the  bill  if  it  is  reported  back  to 
the  committee?  So,  attendance  is  quite 
another  problem.  But  the  amendments 
will  still  be  here. 

We  are  operating  as  we  do  because  the 
author  of  the  motion  to  commit  the  bill 
told  the  Senate  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
told  the  majority  leader  as  pointedly  as 
he  could,  that  there  would  be  no  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  honored,  that 
there  would  be  no  expedition.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  idea  that  this  bill  will 
not  get  through  this  Senate  very  soon, 
if  he  can  help  it.  Well  then,  he  can 
stew  in  his  own  juice,  but  let  us  not 
stew  with  him  to  the  point  of  futility, 
because  that  is  precisely  what  it  will 
amount  to.  No  instructions  as  it  goes 
back.  Then  we  wait  until  the  8th  of 
November,  and  when  the  bill  is  reported 
and  the  bells  ring  and  the  Members  call 
the  cloakroom  and  ask,  “What  is  the 
order  of  business?”  it  will  be  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  bill.  And  by  then  there 
will  not  be  38  amendments,  not  42 
amendments,  but  50  amendments.  Do 
you  believe  you  will  have  saved  any¬ 
thing?  You  will  have  added  only  to  the 
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time,  you  will  have  added  only  to  the 
agony. 

Mr.  President,  what  gives  me  great 
personal  pain  is  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  go  down  this 
strange  trail,  and  on  every  tortuous  foot 
of  it,  I  have  to  bleed  with  him.  That 
bothers  me  no  end.  I  have  compassion 
for  that  soul-searching  pain  that  is  his, 
over  the  fact  that  there  is  a  powerhouse 
amendment  that  he  characterized  as  an 
“end  run”  around  the  committee. 

The  members  of  the  committee  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  could  well  appraise,  by  looking 
at  the  amendment  pile  and  its  diversity 
of  subject  matter,  as  to  what  was  going 
to  happen  and  how  long  it  will  be  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  there  is  any  parliamen¬ 
tary  prohibition  against  trying  to  amend 
the  Mansfield  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  shall  get  to 
that,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
that  is  specifically  understood,  to  show 
that  we  did  not  deal  cavalierly  with  any¬ 
one.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  a  “class  B” 
Senator  yet,  unless  there  is  something 
on  the  books  which  I  have  not  seen.  By 
your  grace  and  sufferance  you  have  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  be  your  floor  spokesman. 
But  that  did  not  divest  me  of  my  char¬ 
acter  and  my  perquisites,  and  my  au¬ 
thority  under  the  rule  book  and  under 
the  Constitution.  I  am  just  as  free  to 
offer  an  amendment  as  anyone.  I  am 
just  as  free  to  join  with  the  majority 
leader  in  offering  an  amendment  as  any¬ 
one.  I  did  not  know  about  the  meeting 
in  the  office  of  the  majority  leader  yes¬ 
terday,  until  10:30.  My  secretary  told 
me,  “The  majority  leader  would  like  to 
see  you  in  his  office.”  He  is  always  so 
gracious  about  it,  and  when  I  arrived 
there  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Vermont  and  Arkansas  were  there  with 
the  majority  leader.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  came  later,  and  then  I  arrived  and 
we  had  a  general  discussion.  I  made 
the  suggestion  that  I  thought  we  should 
get  that  very  brilliant  intellect,  over  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Tom 
Scott,  to  come  over  and  sit  with  us  in 
the  afternoon  because  those  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  serve  so  well  and  who  know  so 
much  about  this  Government.  We  had 
a  second  conference.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  objected  in  part  to  the  first 
suggestion  I  made,  where  I  thought  it 
should  be  cut.  He  said,  “I  cannot  go 
along  with  you.” 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
our  ranking  member,  concurred  with  me, 
but  by  dint  of  discussion,  we  finally  ori¬ 
ented  and  fixed  those  items  in  the  bill 
where  we  thought  cuts  could  be  made, 
and  then  one  substantive  proposal  to 
require  feasibility  evaluation  by  the  Army 
engineers.  That  was  my  own  little,  fee¬ 
ble  product  along  with  all  else.  It  was 
modified  a  good  many  times,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  what  was  done  can  stand  up.  When 
somebody  talks  about  the  military  cut, 
the  Defense  Establishment  gets  money 
from  the  Congress  easier  than  any  other 
agency  in  the  Government.  They  can 


come  asking  for  a  deficiency,  they  can 
ask  for  a  supplemental,  they  can  ask  for 
a  regular  appropriation;  and  invariably, 
if  it  is  reasonably  justified,  they  can  get 
it — and  they  can  get  it  quickly. 

One  contention  I  made  about  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund,  I  said,  “That  is  the  last 
one  I  should  like  to  see  cut.”  I  went 
through  that  agony  with  President 
Eisenhower  a  good  many  times,  but  the 
headlines,  and  the  ticker  tape,  out  there 
and  the  telecasts  certainly  support  my 
contention  that  we  cannot  tell  when  the 
firmament  of  the  world  will  be  alight 
with  revolt  and  fever  and  bloodshed,  so 
we  cannot  tie  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  The  very  distin¬ 
guished  Secretary  of  State  told  me  one 
day,  “You  can  afford  to  cut  the  foreign 
aid  bill  in  two  if  you  will  only  make  the 
contingency  fund  larger,  because  you  are 
committing  the  money  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  do  not  prevail  at  the  time 
when  a  crisis  arises.  If  the  President, 
who  is  charged  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  land,  had  the  authority 
to  step  in  at  the  appropriate  time  and 
operate  expeditiously  without  having  his 
hands  tied  as  the  Congress  has  done  from 
time  to  time,  you  could  start  tomorrow 
to  cut  the  foreign  aid  bill  right  in  two.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  I  remember  when  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  sent  the  Marines  to  Lebanon.  I 
remember  Matsu  and  Quemoy.  We  can¬ 
not  tie  the  hand  of  our  Commander  in 
Chief  when  we  do  not  know  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  overnight.  So  we  came  to 
a  pretty  fair  conclusion. 

Now,  because  six  Senators’  names  are 
on  this  amendment,  it  is  said  it  is  the 
powerhouse  amendment.  Perhaps  some 
day  we  will  get  it  in  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  rule  99  may  read, 
“There  can” — or  cannot — “be  power¬ 
house  amendments,  and  there  cannot  be 
powerhouses  unless  they  have  the  names 
of  the  leaders  on  them  and  the  names 
of  the  ranking  minority  members  and 
the  names  of  chairmen  of  committees,” 
and  we  will  spell  it  all  out.  If  it  requires 
any  other  attribute,  they  can  be  put  in 
the  rule.  “I  am  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Elks  Lodge,  the  Presbyterian 
Church” — and  what  a  wonderful  rule  we 
will  have. 

I  have  in  my  hand  amendment  No. 
232.  Look  at  the  list  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senators  who  offered  it:  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
largest  unfrozen  State  in  the  Union 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  and 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers].  There  are  10  names. 
If  the  powerhouse  from  Oregon — and  I 
say  that  with  kindly  affection — is  a 
Member,  we  can  put  him  down  for  2,  and 
that  will  make  11.  Yet  there  are  only 
six  on  this  amendment. 

I  did  not  know  that  when  I  went  on 
an  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  plus  one  chairman,  a 
ranking  member,  and  perhaps  other 
Senators,  suddenly  we  gave  that  amend¬ 
ment  special  status  and  made  it  a  power¬ 
house  amendment.  What  an  amazing 
thing  and  what  logic. 

Let  us  nail  this  down  so  there  can  be 
no  question  about  it.  In  this  amend¬ 
ment  we  reduce  the  committee  figure  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  House  figure. 
That  makes  a  reduction  of  $300  million. 

Does  a  Senator  want  to  change  it? 
Ask  the  Parliamentarian  now  whether 
he  cannot  get  up  and  be  permitted  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  make  a  cut  of 
$100  million,  or  $200  million,  or  the  com¬ 
mittee  figure  can  be  increased  by  adding 
$500  million.  A  Senator  can  maul  it 
and  maim  it  to  his  heart’s  content  under 
the  rules,  because  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
House  bill.  That  gives  it  the  status  of 
original  text  when  this  amendment  is 
pending,  and  it  will  be  after  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  disposed  of. 

Senators  can  offer  amendments  from 
now  until  the  20th  of  December,  but  not 
beyond,  I  admonish  Senators,  because 
that  is  when  our  Christmas  recess  begins. 
So  do  not  go  beyond  that  date.  But 
Senators  can  offer  amendments  to 
change  the  figure  before  that  committee 
amendment  is  finally  agreed  to.  So 
Senators  have  not  lost  any  rights.  No 
one  has  lost  any  flexibility.  There  has 
been  no  impairment  of  the  rule.  Conse¬ 
quently,  a  Senator  is  as  free  as  a  bird  to 
maim  and  maul  this  bill,  amendment- 
wise,  including  powerhouse  amend¬ 
ments. 

Write  that  in  the  book.  It  makes  me 
feel  kind  of  proud  that  at  long  last 
someone  recognized  my  talent  that,  in 
a  feeble  way,  I  could  share,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  establishment,  as  Brother 
Clark  would  say,  a  powerhouse. 
[Laughter.] 

But  we  want  to  get  it  as  clear  as  crystal 
that  no  Senator  has  given  up  anything, 
notwithstanding  the  very  agile  argument 
of  our  distinguished  friend  from  Ore¬ 
gon.  And  while  he  was  in  the  very  laby¬ 
rinth  of  this  amazing  argument,  I  was 
bleeding  with  him  every  minute;  I  was 
suffering  with  him  the  deep  reflexes  of 
his  soulful  pain.  I  hope  it  fell  on  sterile 
ears.  There  was  no  substance  to  it. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  what  an  astounding  thing  it  is 
to  go  from  a  larger  forum  to  a  smaller 
forum  of  15.  That  is  the  number  on  the 
committee,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Seventeen. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Seventeen.  There  has 
been  a  gain  since  I  last  looked  into  it. 

The  whole  desire,  in  the  field  of  legis¬ 
lation,  is  to  get  a  bill  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  to  get  it  here  before  this  august 
body  of  100  Members;  but  you  see,  Mr. 
President,  our  friend  from  Oregon  takes 
an  inverse  look.  He  does  not  want  to 
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go  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  body,  where 
the  ultimate  disposal  rests.  He  wants  to 
go  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  body,  to 
wrestle  without  a  single  instruction  from 
the  Senate. 

So  when  the  distinguished  chairman 
says,  “Gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleas¬ 
ure?”  That  is  when  the  fun  begins. 
And  who  shall  say  what  will  come  back 
out  of  the  room  downstairs,  or  in  the 
new  Senate  Office  Building  where  they 
meet?  They  will  be  wrestling  with 
quotas,  import  duties,  the  matter  of  no 
aid  to  members  of  the  United  Nations 
unless  they  pay  up  their  arrears,  inter¬ 
est  rates — somebody  will  have  amend¬ 
ments  on  that  subject.  There  is  an 
immigration  amendment  in  there.  I  had 
a  list.  I  got  up  the  other  morning  at 
2  o’clock.  Counting  sheep  did  not  do,  so 
I  began  counting  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  rewrites  the 
whole  bill.  What  a  time  I  had  with  his 
substitute.  Then  there  is  a  money 
amendment  and  the  country-by-country 
amendment  and  the  United  Nations 
amendment  and  the  self-help  amend¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  read  my  own  writing. 
Then  there  is  the  “hunta”  amendment. 
We  ought  to  call  those  “juntas.”  They 
“junta”  people  out  of  the  country. 

There  is  an  amendment  for  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America,  college  con¬ 
tracts,  import  duties,  aggression. 

There  they  are.  What  a  time  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  will  have.  I  will 
see  you  Christmas. 

What  a  mistake  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee.  It  is  in  this  Chamber 
that  it  must  be  disposed  of,  and  with  a 
reasonable  approach,  and  a  decent  lim¬ 
itation  of  amendments,  without  a  Mem¬ 
ber  feeling  that  all  wisdom  resposes  in 
him. 

We  can  make  progress  and  get  this  bill 
out  of  here,  into  conference,  secure  in 
the  feeling,  finally,  that  when  one  is 
around  the  Christmas  tree  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  December  25,  in  red  flannel  pa¬ 
jamas,  with  his  grandchildren,  he  does 
not  have  the  weary,  aching  thought, 
“Tomorrow  I’ve  got  to  go  back.  We  did 
not  finish  foreign  aid.” 

Things  are  crowding.  Do  not  send  it 
back.  This  is  where  the  business  has  to 
be  done. 

No  matter  what  the  commitee  does,  the 
bill  must  come  back  to  the  Senate.  Then 
it  will  be  susceptible  to  every  standing 
rule  and  every  amendatory  process. 
Then  we  will  go  through  this  business 
all  over  again. 

No;  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  this  done.  Therefore,  let  us  ap¬ 
proach  our  responsibility  and  fight  it 
thiough.  Let  us  write  the  score  on  the 
scoreboard  when  the  roll  is  called  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  without  any  in¬ 
structions  so  that  the  orbit  could  be  the 
hmit  I  say  keep  it  here.  In  that  way 
we  will  make  the  necessary  progress  and 
we  will  not  finally  have  to  have  the  boys 
up  there  at  the  clock  and  at  the  other 
clock  turn  the  hands  back  at  midnight 
on  the  2d  of  January;  because  there  is 
a  whole  cave  full  of  unfinished  business 
Let  us  vote  down  the  motion  to  recommit 
on  the  people’s  business  in 
the  Senate.  Not  a  single  right  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  is  foreclosed. 


He  can  offer  amendments  by  the  stack. 
If  he  wants  no  time  limit,  we  can  have 
that  too.  He  can  bring  up  every  argu¬ 
ment  he  wishes,  but  let  us  have  final  dis¬ 
position  of  it  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
“yea”;  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Mississip¬ 
pi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met¬ 
calf],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  If  pre¬ 
sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea  ” 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall], 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Beall]  has  been  previously 
announced.* 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras¬ 
ka  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


[No.  202  Leg.] 
YEAS — 29 


Bennett 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cannon 
Church 
Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Gore 

Gruening 
Johnston 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
McGovern 
Morse 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Ribicoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Simpson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 

NAYS — 46 

Aiken 

Allott 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Carlson 

Case 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Douglas 

Edmondson 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McIntyre 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 
Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Saltonstall 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Williams,  N.J. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Byrd,  W.  Va.. 
Cooper 
Eastland 
Engle 

Goldwater 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Morton 

Moss 

Scott 

Smathers 

Stennis 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader  about  the  schedule  and 
what  he  anticipates  for  the  remainder  of 
this  afternoon  and  about  as  much  of  the 
schedule  for  next  week  as  he  can  state 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston]  has  an  hour’s  speech  on  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  proposal. 

Unfortunately,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
had  to  leave  the  floor  briefly,  to  attend  a 
very  important  conference  on  the  higher 
education  bill.  He  will  return  later  and 
will  have  a  speech  to  make. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  votes  which  will 
be  taken  during  the  remainder  of  today. 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  leadership 
that  next  week  the  Senate  will  meet  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Friday;  and  it'  may  be  that 
votes  will  be  taken  on  any  or  all  of  those 
days.  I  mention  Tuesday  specifically, 
because  although  some  elections  will  be 
held  on  that  day,  there  is  no  commitment 
that  votes  will  not  be  taken  in  the  Senate 
on  that  day.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  may  be  in  for  a  long  siege,  I  think  it 
well  to  inform  Senators  that  the  Senate 
will  meet  on  Tuesday  of  next  week,  as 
well  as  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  and  that  on  Tuesday,  votes 
may  be  taken  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
briefly  tome? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  has  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  which  are 
pending  and  are  at  the  desk.  I  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  response 
to  a  question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  stated  that  no  other 
votes  would  be  taken  this  afternoon.  So 
I  hope  that  with  that  in  mind,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  will  agree  with 
the  leadership  and  will  join  in  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  no  other  votes  will  be  taken 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  assure  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  that  I  shall  not  call  for 
any  vote  on  any  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
take  a  recess  until  noon,  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KAINO  HELY  AUZIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 


sentatives  to  Senate  bill  310,  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Kaino  Hely  Auzis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
310)  for  the  relief  of  Kaino  Hely  Auzis, 
which  were,  in  line  3,  strike  out  “sections 
101(a)  (27)  (A'”  and  insert  “sections  203 
(a)  (2)  ”,  and  in  line  6,  strike  out  “minor 
child”  and  insert  “daughter”. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4,  1963,  the  Senate  passed  S.  310,  to 
provide  for  the  granting  of  nonquota 
status  to  the  adopted  daughter  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States. 

On  July  9,  1963,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  S.  310,  with  amend¬ 
ments  to  grant  second  preference  status 
to  the  beneficiary. 

Inasmuch  as  a  quota  number  will  be 
currently  available  for  the  beneficiary, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  310. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendments  which  have  been  offered 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  other  Senators.  I  ask  that  my 
amendment  to  those  amendments  be 
called  up  and  be  made  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  the  so-called  Mansfield -Dir  ksen 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1,  in 
line  8,  of  the  amendments  (No.  280)  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators,  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  (No.  290)  is  proposed: 
namely,  strike  out  the  figure  “$1,500,- 
000,000”  and  insert  the  figure  $975,- 
000,000”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Holland 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  we  have  reached  a  crucial 
point — perhaps  the  most  crucial  point  in 
the  history  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  When 
any  nation,  most  particularly  a  great  na¬ 
tion  which  carries  the  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  leadership  for  much  of  the  world, 
is  determined  to  preserve  its  identity  and 
independence  before  the  onslaught  of 
Communist  degradation  and  imperial¬ 
ism,  it  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  fan¬ 
tastic  waste. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  it  is  mind-changing  time 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  For 
17  years  since  World  War  II  we  have 
constantly  and  consistently  accepted  the 
magic  formulas  of  the  apostles  of  give¬ 
away  foreign  aid.  This  we  must  stop. 
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I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  reck¬ 
lessly  charge  those  with  opposing  points 
of  view  with  dishonesty,  deceit,  or  a  lack 
of  integrity.  Let  us  give  the  apostles  of 
giveaway  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Let 
us  say  in  all  sincerity  that  they  believe 
in  their  magic  formulas.  Like  most  hu¬ 
man  beings,  the  persons  whom  they  have 
deceived  most  are  themselves.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  supposedly 
sane,  intelligent,  and  loyal  Americans 
have  gotten  us  into  a  quicksand  of  mess 
and  predicament  in  foreign  entangle¬ 
ments  from  which  we  may  never  dis¬ 
engage  ourselves.  The  great  tragedy  of 
it  all  is  that  their  only  recommended 
solution  to  approaching  disaster  con¬ 
sists  of  more  and  more  billions  to  be 
wasted  in  foreign  aid — more  billions  to 
be  thrown  on  top  of  the  billions  already 
spent  into  the  cesspool  of  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  foreign 
aid.  In  one  form  or  another,  it  has  been 
given  for  thousands  of  years.  The  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  throughout  the  pages 
of  history  have  engaged  in  aiding  each 
other.  The  ancient  Greeks  tried  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  Persians,  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  finally  the  Romans  with 
programs  of  mutual  assistance.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  paid  handsome  subsidies,  from 
time  to  time,  to  both  their  allies  and 
their  satellites.  Great  Britain,  almost 
singlehanded,  bore  the  financial  burden 
of  the  last  and  eventually  successful 
coalition  against  Napoleon. 

No,  there  is  nothing  new  about  foreign 
aid  as  a  concept  and  as  a  practice.  The 
only  thing  new  about  foreign  aid  is  the 
reckless  abandon  with  which  the  United 
States  of  America  has  pursued  its  pro¬ 
grams. 

Over  the  years  of  history  other  na¬ 
tions  have  pursued  foreign  aid  programs 
with  a  specific  purpose  in  mind  and 
with  a  specific  goal  in  view.  But  we 
Americans  seem  to  have  another  idea — 
or  perhaps  the  lack  of  an  idea.  We 
seem  to  believe  that  if  we  pursue  re¬ 
lentlessly  a  program  of  abstract  to¬ 
getherness  and  humanitarianism,  we  will 
find  at  the  end  of  some  distant  rainbow 
that  brave  new  world  which  we  have 
sought  and  failed  to  achieve,  through 
two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  war. 

Historically,  other  nations  have  ex¬ 
tended  foreign  aid  for  two  reasons :  first, 
to  strengthen  their  military  position  in 
concrete  terms;  and  second,  to  develop 
their  colonies  or  territories  or  other  areas 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  not  only  of  the 
colony  or  protected  state  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  the  motherland  itself.  We 
Americans,  however,  have  gone  radically 
beyond  these  practical  and  emphatically 
limited  objectives.  We  Americans  aid 
everybody  who  asks  for  it,  and  even  some 
who  do  not.  We  aid  our  allies.  We  aid 
so-called  neutral  states  which  consist¬ 
ently  vote  against  us  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  oppose  us  elsewhere.  We  even 
aid  the  satellites  and  vassals  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  enemy. 

I  call  attention  to  the  “Report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  From  the 
Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Security 
of  the  Free  World  on  the  Scope  and 
Distribution  of  U.S.  Military  and  Eco- 
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nomic  Assistance  Programs.”  This  is 
the  so-called  Clay  Committee  report  on 
foreign  aid,  dated  March  20,  1963. 

Every  American  interested  in  the  for¬ 
eign  relations  of  his  countiy  and  in  world 
peace  should  read  the  Clay  report.  The 
majority  view  of  the  report  contains 
more  clear  thinking  than  any  of  the  re¬ 
ports  on  the  same  general  subject  which 
have  come  out  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  under  the  three  admin¬ 
istrations  since  World  War  II. 

I  can  only  conclude,  however,  that 
it  is  a  terrible  pity  that  General  Clay 
and  his  committee  did  not  carry  their 
thoughts  to  a  logical  conclusion  and 
thus  recommend  that  foreign  aid  give¬ 
away  programs  be  stopped  now.  I  only 
regret  that  the  President  did  not,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Clay  report,  do  more  than 
make  a  modest  cut  of  $420  million  in 
his  request  for  foreign  aid  funds  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  But  he  still  asks  for 
another  $4  y2 'billion  in  foreign  aid.  May 
the  good  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  and 
our  economy. 

But  perhaps  I  expect  too  much  too 
soon  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  In 
any  case,  these  10  points  made  by  the 
Clay  Committee  were  of  special  interest 
to  me: 

1.  External  aid  Is  of  little  value  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  an  internal  expression  of 
will  and  discipline. 

2.  We  are  attempting  too  much  for  too 
many. 

3.  We  should  not  extend  aid  which  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  our  beliefs,  democratic  tra¬ 
dition,  and  knowledge  of  economic  organiza¬ 
tion  and  consequences. 

4.  We  believe  the  United  States  should  not 
aid  a  foreign  government  in  projects  estab¬ 
lishing  Government-owned  industries  and 
commercial  enterprises  which  compete  with 
existing  private  endeavors. 

6.  Foreign  aid  was  not  designed  for  combat 
zones.  Consideration  should  be  given  for 
making  provision  for  countries  in  the  border 
areas  other  than  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

6.  We  do  not  see  how  external  assistance 
can  be  granted  to  Indonesia  by  free  world 
countries  unless  it  puts  its  internal  house 
in  order,  provides  fair  treatment  to  foreign 
creditors  and  enterprises,  and  refrains  from 
international  adventures. 

7.  We  cannot  accept  the  view  that  the 
United  States  must  provide  aid  lest  the 
fragile,  new,  developing  countries  of  Africa 
accept  it  from  Communist  nations  with  re¬ 
sulting  political  penetration  and  eventual 
subversion. 

8.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
contributed  proportionately  more  than  its 
share  to  the  task  assumed  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  Congo. 

9.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America 
cannot  allow  another  Castroite-Communist 
Cuba  to  come  into  existence. 

10.  We  are  convinced  that  the  burden  of 
sustaining  foreign  assistance  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  is  falling  unfairly  on  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  industrialized 
countries  can  and  should  do  more  than  they 
are  now  doing. 

One  would  think,  also,  that  sooner  or 
later,  at  least  a  part  of  the  truth  would 
catch  up  with  even  those  who  practice 
political  and  economic  self -hypnosis. 
The  Clay  Committee  shows  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  achieving  at  least  a  slight  glim¬ 
mer  of  an  understanding  of  the  political 
and  economic  facts  of  life.  But  appar¬ 
ently  the  truth  has  no  meaning  for  these 


other  people  who  are  prisoners  in  the 
decadent,  crumbling  castle  of  ideas  of 
their  own  making.  They  suffer  from  one 
grotesque  hallucination  piled  on  top  of 
one  act  of  stupidity  after  another.  No. 
Fiscal  sanity  and  the  economic  facts  of 
international  life  continue  to  escape  and 
elude  the  apostles  of  giveaway. 

Instead,  they  try  to  readjust  the 
facts — or  at  least  to  confuse  themselves 
about  the  facts — by  indulging  in  name¬ 
changing  and  alphabet  soup  for  aid  pro¬ 
grams  and  agencies.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  Clay  Committee  report  will  re¬ 
sult  in  more  insight  and  real  thinking 
about  foreign  aid. 

We  have  had  economic  aid  which  we 
called  lend-lease.  That  was  during 
World  War  II,  and  I  think  a  review  of 
the  settlement  agreements  would  show 
that  there  was  not  too  much  lend,  very 
little  lease,  and  an  awful  lot  of  give¬ 
away.  Since  World  War  II  we  have  had 
mutual  security  programs.  But  these 
mutual  security  programs  by  name  defy 
all  logic.  Not  only  is  mutual  security  aid 
extended  to  allies  but  it  is  extended  also 
to  neutrals  and  to  the  vassals  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  enemy.  How  can  these  programs 
be  either  mutual  or  add  to  our  security? 

Then  there  has  been  technical  assist¬ 
ance  designed  to  provide  the  know-how 
to  those  who  do  not  possess  our  indus¬ 
trial  and  technical  skills.  A  close  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  will,  however,  show  that  money  is 
spent  not  only  on  personnel  possessing 
skills  but  also  on  goods  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  services. 

Then,  there  are  loans.  These  loans, 
so  many  of  them,  are  really  gifts  in  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  ever  recovering  them. 
The  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  was 
put  into  operation  several  years  ago,  tac¬ 
itly  acknowledges  this  state  of  affairs  by 
employing  the  category  of  ‘‘soft  loans.” 
What  are  soft  loans?  Soft  loans  are 
loans  that  no  practical  banker  or  busi¬ 
nessman  would  touch  with  a  10-foot 
pole.  Soft  loans  are  gifts  that  it  is  more 
politic  to  call  loans. 

Finally,  there  is  the  interesting  cate¬ 
gory  of  defense  support,  which  one  would 
think  includes  the  instruments  and  wea¬ 
pons  for  possible  war.  But  defense  sup¬ 
port  includes  not  only  weapons  and  ma¬ 
teriel  but  substantial  amounts  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  Indeed,  at  one  time  all  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  was  called  defense  support  aid. 

We  started  out,  after  World  War  II, 
with  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Act.  At  that 
time  there  was  great  pressure  by  the 
Russians  on  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  the 
case  of  both  countries  we  went  from 
military  assistance  to  permanent  pro¬ 
grams  of  economic  dole. 

Then,  there  was  the  Marshall  plan.  We 
were  told,  in  1947,  by  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman 
and  by  Representative  Christian  Her- 
ter — later  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
second  Eisenhower  administration — 
that  in  4  years  the  total  expenditure  on 
aid  to  Europe  in  its  recovery  would  not 
exceed  $17  billion.  Actually,  I  believe, 
that  aid  under  the  Marshall  plan  only 
amounted  to  about  $12  billion. 

But  foreign  aid  becomes  a  habit,  and 
we  have  gone  on  and  on,  looking  for 
new  areas  to  aid,  on  the  theory  that  since 
1947  there  are  harsh  new  forces  at  work 


in  the  world  which  endanger  this  Re¬ 
public  and  its  people.  According  to  the 
latest  reliable  figures  I  have  on  hand, 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962  our  total 
aid  amounts  to  $97,675  million  since 
World  War  H,  on  top  of  $49  %  billion 
spent  on  lend  lease. 

That  makes  approximately  $147  bil¬ 
lion.  Bear  in  mind  that  is  not  all.  Re¬ 
member,  we  had  to  borrow  the  money 
to  pay  3  percent  interest.  Ever  since 
1950  we  have  been  paying  more  than  $3 
billion  annually  on  the  additional 
amount  of  indebtedness  caused  by  our 
aid  to  foreign  countries.  At  the  present 
time  it  amounts  to  almost  $6  billion  an¬ 
nually  in  interest  alone — additional  in¬ 
terest  created  on  account  of  foreign  aid. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  of  this  aid  is 
military  and  how  much  is  economic. 
There  is  just  too  much  change  and  too 
much  fuzzy  thinking  in  the  labels  and 
categories  assigned  to  different  types  of 
programs  for  anyone  to  be  very  sure  of 
himself  on  this  subject. 

The  agencies  which  have  administered 
foreign  aid  have  changed  names  even 
faster  than  the  names  of  aid  programs 
have  been  changed— in  fact,  as  fast  as  a 
lizzard  can  change  skins.  As  I  recall, 
we  started  out  with  the  Marshall  plan 
being  administered  by  a  task  force  with¬ 
in  the  State  Department.  For  a  time, 
even  after  the  bulk  of  economic  assist¬ 
ance  was  transferred  to  a  separate  agen¬ 
cy,  the  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  part  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Later,  however,  TCA  became  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Mutual  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  then  administered 
foreign  aid. 

As  for  the  alphabet  soup,  the  foreign 
aid  agency  has  been  known  as  ECA, 
MSA,  FOA,  ICA,  and  now  AID.  Which 
stand  for,  respectively.  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration,  Mutual  Security 
Administration,  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration,  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  now  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development. 

One  might  say  that,  regardless  of  the 
name,  this  particular  rose  smells  all  the 
same.  The  smell  is  that  of  giveaway 
leading  to  national  bankruptcy  and  eco¬ 
nomic  chaos. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  name  of 
all  was  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion  which  was  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration’s  first  choice  of  giveaway  agen¬ 
cy  names.  At  least,  FOA  gave  the  wags 
around  Washington  a  chance  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  expression  of  humor.  For  it  was  said 
that  FOA,  pronounced  “Fo-ah,”  was  en¬ 
tirely  fitting  for  a  Capital  City  which 
at  that  time  showed  a  strong  affinity  for 
the  game  of  golf. 

But  let  us  go  to  great  lengths  to  be 
fair  about  this  matter.  Without  being 
guilty  of  creating  straw  men  to  be 
knocked  down,  and  with  full  intent  to 
do  justice  to  those  who  believe  in  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  let  us  ask  ourselves:  On  what 
premises  do  they  base  their  beliefs?  Let 
us,  indeed,  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of 
rationale  has  been  used  to  stampede  the 
departure  of  all  our  billions  of  foreign 
economic  aid — billions  which  amount  to 
almost  three-fourths  of  our  national 
debt. 
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The  national  debt  is  more  than  $300 
billion,  and  almost  three-fourths  of  it 
has  been  caused  by  the  foreign  aid 
giveaway  program.  It  costs  us  approxi¬ 
mately  $6  billion  a  year  in  interest  alone. 

Now  then,  what  are  the  arguments  for 
foreign  economic  aid? 

Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  the  argu¬ 
ments  are  based  on  these  basic  concepts : 

First.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  enhances 
our  national  defense  and  strengthens 
our  military  might. 

Second.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will 
stop  communism  in  its  tracks  by  creat¬ 
ing  conditions  of  social  and  economic 
well-being  from  which  the  opposition  to 
communism  will  arise. 

Third.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  programs  of  economic  growth 
on  a  planned  businesslike  basis. 

Fourth.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will 
create  stable  societies  friendly  to  the 
West. 

Fifth.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  hungry  nations  to  buy  surplus 
U.S.  commodities. 

Sixth.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will  en¬ 
courage  the  flow  of  capital,  both  public 
and  private,  essential  to  the  longrun 
success  of  economic  development. 

Seventh.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will 
act  as  a  stabilizer  against  recession  in 
the  United  States,  a  crutch  for  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  thus,  by  implication,  as  a 
subsidy  and  a  pump-priming  device  for 
American  economic  expansion  and  full 
employment. 

Eighth.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will 
offer  in  the  persons  of  Americans  living 
abroad  and  through  subsidized  visits  of 
foreign  officials  to  the  United  States,  a 
living  example  of  democracy — that  is, 
“democracy  by  example,”  to  use  the 
fashionable  cliche. 

First.  Let  us  take  the  idea  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  enhances  our  defense  and 
strengthens  our  military  might. 

Historically,  and  on  the  basis  of  prac¬ 
tical  horsesense,  a  case  could  be  made 
for  real  defense  support,  as  contrasted 
with  vast  quantities  of  giveaway  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  to  our  NATO  allies  in 
Europe  as  well  as  to  our  allies  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — 
SEATO — the  Central  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion — CENTO — the  Republic  of  China, 
Vietnam,  the  Philippines,  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  nations. 

But  there  are  other  countries  in  which 
economic  aid  cannot  possibly  be  justi¬ 
fied  under  the  pretext  of  defense  sup¬ 
port  because  in  those  nations  the 
United  States  is  not  helping  to  support 
the  military  forces  to  any  significant 
degree.  In  those  nations  economic  aid 
is  called  special  assistance  and  under 
this  category  we  are  asked  to  provide 
additional  millions  to  Afghanistan,  Bo¬ 
livia,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Haiti, 
Indonesia,  Jordan,  Liberia,  Libya,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Nepal,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  others. 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples  of 
the  recipients  of  special  assistance. 
Through  fiscal  year  1962  we  gave  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,953  million  to  India. 
India,  supposedly,  was  a  nation  dedi¬ 
cated  to  nonviolence  and  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits.  Yet  India’s  record  is  a  mixed  one. 
She  has  attacked  our  NATO  ally,  Portu¬ 


gal,  and  defied  the  U.N.  Charter  in  doing 
so,  but  she  also  resisted  Red  Chinese 
aggression. 

Ghana,  an  African  State,  was  promised 
vast  new  amounts  of  aid  for  its  sweep¬ 
ing  Volta  River  project.  Yet  Ghana’s 
brand  of  neutralism  is  that  of  repeatedly 
voting  against  our  position  in  the  U.N. — 
not  abstaining  but  voting  against  us  re¬ 
peatedly.  Ghana,  moreover,  has  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  program  of  left-leaning 
dictatorship  and  authoritarianism. 

Even  among  those  nations  to  which 
we  are  allied  there  has  been  incalculable 
waste  which  could  have  only  weakened 
not  only  our  defense  position  but  theirs. 
In  Iran,  for  example,  we  spent  $3  mil¬ 
lion  to  build  a  road  to  a  proposed  dam 
site  before  there  was  even  a  firm  con¬ 
tract  for  financing  the  dam. 

In  Laos,  to  whom  we  have  given  about 
$445  million  in  aid,  there  has  been,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  Government  operations 
committee  report,  case  after  case  of  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest,  apparent  mismanage¬ 
ment,  misuse  of  funds,  and  even  in¬ 
stances  of  what  I  would  call  graft. 

The  list  of  error  and 1  miscalculation 
and  outright  stupidity  is  indeed  almost 
endless.  And  for  further  details  I  refer 
Senator  to  the  address  I  made  in  1961 
before  the  Senate  on  this  same  unhappy 
subject.  So  let  us  proceed  in  our  clinical 
examination  of  the  ideas-  which  foster 
giveaway  by  the  billions  and  over  decades. 

Second.  Foreign  aid  is  supposed  to  stop 
communism  in  its  tracks  by  creating  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  from 
which  the  opposition  to  communism  will 
arise.  We  gave,  through  fiscal  year  1962, 
approximately  $2,400  million  to  Commu¬ 
nist  Yugoslavia,  and  approximately 
$522  y2  million  to  Communist  Poland. 
We  even  gave  approximately  $50  million 
to  Cuba  before  the  rise  of  that  bearded 
beatnik  Napoleon,  Fidel  Castro,  and  then 
another  $2  million  after  Castro  came  to 
power.  How  much  opposition  to  com¬ 
munism  has  arisen  in  Poland?  Did  our 
aid  restrain  Castro  from  declaring  him¬ 
self  a  Communist  and  leading  his  people 
to  totalitarianism  and  bringing  us  to  the 
very  brink  of  war  last  fall?  Just  how 
independent,  in  the  final  showdown,  will 
Tito’s  Yugoslavia  be  of  Khrushchev’s  So¬ 
viet  Russia 

Third.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  programs  of  economic  growth 
on  a  planned  businesslike  basis,  a  totally 
ridiculous  theory  proven  baseless  by  sad 
experience. 

May  I  call  attention,  also,  to  the  fact 
that  in  Pakistan  one  of  the  auditing 
teams  observed  that  10  dump  trucks, 
procured  at  a  cost  of  $265,000,  were 
standing  idle  while  the  earthmoving 
work  has  performed  by  women  with  head 
baskets  and  burros.  The  dump  trucks, 
it  was  discovered,  were  not  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  train  operators  of  complex  equip¬ 
ment,  and  labor  was  abundant,  so  women 
were  used  instead  of  the  expensive  dump 
trucks  which  our  tax  dollars  had  pur¬ 
chased. 

Still  another  example  of  the  planned, 
businesslike  basis  of  foreign  economic 
aid  programs  can  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Korea.  In  the  report  of  the  staff  sur- 
very  team  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  on 
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Economic  Assistance  to  Korea,  Thailand, 
and  Iran,  dated  July  5,  1960,  attention  is 
called  to  five  projects  which  are  described 
as  being  “bogged  down.”  This  interest¬ 
ing  quotation,  found  on  pages  6  and  7  of 
this  report  should  provide  further  refuta¬ 
tion  of  this  third  concept: 

NATURE  OF  PROBLEM 

These  stalled  projects  cannot  be  gotten 
back  on  the  track  merely  by  putting  up  more 
money.  Korea  suffers  from  an  acute  short¬ 
age  of  capital,  but  there  are  indications  of 
an  even  more  acute  shortage  of  entrepre¬ 
neurs  that  is,  men  able  and  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  top  management  responsibility  and  at 
the  same  time  risk  a  substantial  amount  of 
their  own  money  in  backing  up  their  judg¬ 
ment. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  where  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  are  highly  developed,  the  choice  of 
a  factory  site,  the  determination  of  the  type 
of  equipment  to  be  used,  and  the  scale  of 
operations  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  ma¬ 
chinery  and  materials  are  left  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  enterprise.  If  the  judgment 
of  the  management  proves  to  be  wrong  on 
these  matters,  the  management  loses  its  in¬ 
vestment. 

In  Korea,  where  many  industries  are  gov¬ 
ernment  owned  and  where  many  others  are 
financed  almost  entirely  by  government 
loans,  the  normal  profit  and  loss  incentives 
and  penalties  cannot  be  accepted  as  adequate 
controls  of  management,  and  the  elaborate 
and  time-consuming  machinery  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  review  has  to  be  relied  on. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
number  of  entrepreneurs  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  ability  and  with  capital,  and  the  sur¬ 
vey  team  visited  a  number  of  factories 
equipped  by  the  United  States  which  are  in 
successful  operation.  These  successes  appear 
to  reflect  the  adequacy  of  the  entrepreneurs 
rather  than  the  effeetivenss  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  for  granting  U.S.  assistance. 

Recognizing  that  its  observations  were 
limited,  the  survey  team  nevertheless,  invites 
consideration  of  the  possibility  that  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  industrial-commercial  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy  (as  distinguished  from 
public  utility  segments — such  as  railways 
and  powerplants)  should  be  limited  to  en¬ 
terprises  where  there  is  a  qualified  manager 
with  adequate  equity  capital  available  and 
then  most  of  the  surveying,  screening,  and 
reviewing  procedures  now  in  effect  elimi¬ 
nated. 

A  corollary  of  this  would  be  that  to  the 
extent  that  local  entrepreneurs  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  forward  industrial-commercial 
development  on  an  adequate  scale,  encour¬ 
agement  should  be  given  to  foreign  firms  to 
come  in  and  fill  the  deficiency.  If  the  Ko¬ 
rean  Government  is  unwilling  to  use  the 
services  of  foreign  entrepreneurs,  it  should 
accept  the  fact  that  certain  areas  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  must  await  the  indige¬ 
nous  production  of  management  ability  and 
risk  capital. 

How  well-planned  and  businesslike  is 
a  program  which  gives  birth  to  projects 
for  which  the  existing  managerial  abili¬ 
ties  and  other  skills  are  most  inade¬ 
quate — in  fact,  so  inadequate  that  the 
projects  grind  to  a  halt? 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  Turkey 
to  whom  we  had  extended  approximate¬ 
ly  $4  billion  in  total  aid  through  fiscal 
year  1962.  It  is  reported  that  our  aid 
to  Turkey  has  met  with  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess.  Indeed,  one  document  states  that 
there  was  a  50-percent  increase  in  Tur¬ 
key’s  gross  national  product  between  1948 
and  1962,  144-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  industrial  establishments,  61- 
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percent  increase  in  industrial  production, 
52-percent  increase  in  mineral  produc¬ 
tion,  95 -percent  increase  in  generating 
capital  for  electric  power,  and  more  than 
100-percent  increase  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction. 

Yet,  despite  all  of  these  impressive 
figures  and  despite  the  constantly  repeat¬ 
ed  statement  that  Turkey’s  great  leader, 
Attaturk,  had  carried  his  country  so  far 
that  it  was  ripe  for  an  economic  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Turkey 
has  been  able  to  maintain  an  impressive 
armed  force  against  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion,  our  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled 
in  that  valiant  country.  For  years,  infla¬ 
tion  has  been  rampant,  there  has  been  a 
flight  of  capital  from  the  country,  and 
there  has  been  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade.  To  put  it  simply,  Turkey  could 
not  meet  the  burden  of  rapid  economic 
development,  and  the  whole  problem  cul¬ 
minated  several  years  ago  in  the  over¬ 
throw  by  a  military  junta  of  the  consti¬ 
tutionally  established  Government  of 
Turkey. 

As  that  great  educator  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  William  Graham  Sumner,  put 
it  many  years  ago : 

State  ways  do  not  make  folkways. 

Too  often,  our  apostles  of  giveaway 
have  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
mores  and  customs  of  a  developing  so¬ 
ciety.  Too  often,  they  have  overestima¬ 
ted  the  absorption  power  of  an  economy 
for  foreign  aid.  Too  often,  foreign  aid 
has  brought  not  stability  and  economic 
plenty  but  instability  and  economic 
chaos.  Too  often,  modern  technology 
has  been  superimposed  on  regimes  and 
administrative  systems  which  were  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  Western  instruments  of 
progress. 

Fourth.  Foreign  aid,  they  say  will  cre¬ 
ate  stable  societies  friendly  to  the  West. 

This  idea  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
previous  one  that  it  has  been  for  the 
most  part  answered.  Let  me  just  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  that  stability  is  generated 
from  within  a  society.  And  friendship 
can  no  more  be  purchased  among  nations 
than  it  can  be  among  individuals.  Per¬ 
haps  William  Shakespeare  put  it  best 
when  he  said: 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be,  for 
loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 

In  our  own  country  Ralph  Waldo  Em¬ 
erson  wrote  along  the  same  lines: 

We  do  not  quite  forgive  a  giver.  The  hand 
that  feeds  us  in  some  danger  of  being  bitten. 

Fifth.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will  en¬ 
able  hungry  nations  to  buy  surplus  U.S. 
commodities.  Under  existing  law,  we 
may  dispose  of  farm  surpluses  abroad  by 
selling  them  for  foreign  currencies,  mak¬ 
ing  grants  for  disaster  and  famine  relief, 
and  donation  to  private  welfare  organi¬ 
zations  for  oversea  distribution. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  giving  farm 
surpluses  to  hungry  people,  but  I  do  find 
fault  with  some  of  the  techniques  used. 

Why  should  we  collect  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  for  agricultural  surpluses  and  then 
spend  these  funds  on  the  country’s  devel¬ 
opment  program  ?  Why  do  we  not  make 
a  greater  effort  to  swap  more  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  for  the  products  in 
which  we  are  in  such  short  supply — for 


example,  manganese,  chromite,  cobalt, 
and  tungsten,  and  so  forth?  Even  given 
the  facts  that  some  of  the  hungry  na¬ 
tions  do  not  produce  these  scarce  com¬ 
modities,  could  me  not  join  with  other 
surplus  food  producing  areas  and  ar¬ 
range  three-way  barters  of  products? 
And  even  if  we  do  now  have  huge  stock¬ 
piles  of  many  scarce  commodities,  surely 
these  commodities  could  be  imported  for 
day  to  day  use  in  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  capital,  both  public 
and  private,  essential  to  the  long-run 
success  of  economic  development. 

This  concept  is  based,  of  course,  on 
the  fairly  widely  held  view  among  mod¬ 
em  economists  that  an  underdeveloped 
and  agricultural  economy  will  reach  a 
so-called  takeoff  points.  That  is,  the 
economy  must  produce  a  surplus  over 
and  beyond  its  needs  in  order  that  sav¬ 
ings  may  be  available  for  investment. 
The  percentage  of  savings  necessary  for 
the  economy’s  takeoff  toward  indus¬ 
trialization  is  variously  estimated  at  5  to 
15  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

In  the  Western  World  during  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution,  particularly  in  the 
19th  century,  savings  for  investment  were 
accumulated  by  capitalists  through  the 
mechanism  of  maintaining  low  wages 
and  thus  controlling  the  consumption  of 
the  working  people — who  otherwise 
would  have  eaten  up  and  used  up  all  of 
the  savings. 

In  the  Soviet  world,  modernization  and 
industrialization  advanced  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  in  the  West— the  Soviets 
not  only  kept  wages  low  but  also  con¬ 
trolled  prices,  and  deliberately  main¬ 
tained  scarcities  of  consumer  goods  as 
well  as  millions  of  slave  laborers. 

Taking  the  underdeveloped  nations  as 
a  group,  it  would  seem  that  those  Amer¬ 
icans  who  expect  miracles  from  foreign 
aid  ignore  many  facts  of  life.  First  of 
all,  we  have  seen  what  happens  when 
foreign  aid  is  poured  .into  nations  with¬ 
out  modern  administrative  institutions — 
nations  whose  people  are  tied  to  beliefs 
that  fitted  simple  societies  but  not  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  societies.  It  frequently  re¬ 
sults  in  a  runaway  inflation,  reckless 
consumption,  an  excess  of  imports — in¬ 
cluding  luxury  imports — over  exports 
and  wholesale  corruption. 

Somehow,  those  who  have  the  savings 
are  afraid  to  remove  them  from  the  sock 
or  the  cookie  jar.  And  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling — to  meet  the  so-called  revolution 
of  rising  expectations — the  apostles  of 
giveaway  must  continually  find  new 
sources  of  funds— either  American,  Brit¬ 
ish,  or  from  international  organizations. 

More  and  more,  also,  we  find  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  foreign  aid  inclined  toward 
authoritarian  methods  to  solve  the  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  problems  of  then- 
own  making.  Castro  has  embarked  on 
wholesale  nationalization  and  heavy- 
handed  controls.  Nasser  of  Egypt  and 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana  have  apparently  be¬ 
haved  in  a  similar,  although  perhaps 
more  moderate  vein.  The  fist  of  foreign 
aid  sired  or  nourished  tyrants  is  almost 
endless. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Tito  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  relaxed  in  his  frenzy  of  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  nationalization  since  be¬ 


coming  a  major  recipient  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dole.  But  this  is  somewhat  like  the 
man  who  cut  his  throat  so  he  would  not 
have  to  shoot  himself.  For  Tito  had 
gone  so  far  down  the  path  of  dictator¬ 
ship  and  nationalization  that  any  relax¬ 
ation,  whether  it  is  spelled  out  in  a  new 
constitution  or  not,  is  purely  relative — 
and  probably  will  be  temporary  as  well. 

Seventh.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will 
act  as  a  stabilizer  against  recession  in  the 
United  States,  a  crutch  for  our  trade, 
and  thus,  by  implication — a  pump-prim¬ 
ing  device  for  American  economic  ex¬ 
pansion  and  full  employment. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  nation  can 
live  indefinitely  in  economic  plenty  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  starves.  But  I 
doubt  that  it  is  wise  for  us,  in  this  era 
of  international  tension  and  fantastic 
expenditures  for  defense,  to  lean  upon 
the  weak  reed  of  foreign  aid. 

True,  our  exports  do  exceed  our  im¬ 
ports,  and  this  imbalance  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely.  If  a  nation  sells,  it 
must  also  buy. 

But  with  foreign  aid,  we  are  running  a 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
we  had  been  losing  gold  at  a  rapid  rate 
until  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
able  to  institute  measures  of  control. 
In  1947  we  had  almost  $23  billion  in  gold 
stocks  and  in  1963  we  were  left  with  less 
than  $16  billion.  Most  of  the  gold  out¬ 
flow  has  occurred  since  1957. 

And  why  has  there  been  a  gold  flow  out 
of  the  country  in  recent  years?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  both  complex  and  simple.  It  is 
that  our  exports  are  less  than  the  com¬ 
bined  totals  of  imports,  essential  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  our  allies,  expenditures  by 
American  tourists  abroad,  and  give¬ 
away  foreign  aid. 

No.  Even  ignoring  other  factors,  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  an  undependable  crutch.  For 
foreign  aid  contributes  in  more  ways 
than  one  to  our  balance-of -payments 
problems. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
foreign  aid  channels  American  produc¬ 
tion  into  temporary  and  unstable  pur¬ 
suits.  More  important,  perhaps,  it  does 
the  same  thing  abroad  to  foreign  indus¬ 
tries.  It  builds  up  with  American  money 
competition  from  foreign  industries  who 
have  the  production  costs’  advantage  of 
low  wages — advantages  which  can  be 
magnified  through  the  introduction  of 
modern  assembly  line  techniques.  The 
disaster  brought  to  the  textile  industry 
in  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
in  many  other  States  is  only  one  example 
of  this  fact  of  life. 

American  industries,  not  wanting  to 
preside  over  their  own  destruction,  are 
investing  more  and  more  money  abroad. 
In  1939  there  were  $11,400  million  in 
American  long-term  capital  invested 
abroad.  By  1947,  this  figure  had  grown 
to  $16,900  million  in  private  capital  and 
$12,200  million  in  U.S.  Government  in¬ 
vestments.  And  by  1961,  this  figure  had 
increased  to  $48,927  million  in  private 
investments  and  $21,814  million  in  U.S. 
Government  investments — a  total  of  al¬ 
most  $70  billion  invested  abroad. 

The  free  flow  of  capital  is  just  fine 
in  theory  until  one  examines  the  stark 
realities  of  tariffs,  customs  regulations, 
currency  controls,  and  differences  in 
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wages  for  labor  that  does  not  move  freely 
across  national  boundaries. 

An  excessive  flow  of  capital  can,  in 
other  words,  spell  disaster  in  this  world 
of  controlled  domestic  economies. 

Perhaps  we  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
Great  Britain  of  the  19th  century.  For 
Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  Napole¬ 
onic  Wars  as  the  most  powerful  and  in¬ 
dustrially-advanced  nation  on  earth — 
the  workshop  of  the  world. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  was  not 
World  War  I  that  put  Great  Britain  on 
the  economic  skids.  World  War  I  only 
expedited  a  process  that  had  long  been 
in  progress.  I  am  told  that  in  1860 
Great  Britain  produced  two-thirds  of  all 
the  coal  and  steel — the  very  lifeblood  of 
economic  strength  in  the  19th  century — 
which  flowed  in  international  trade.  By 
1880,  Great  Britain  was  producing  only 
one-third  of  the  coal  and  steel  that 
flowed  in  international  trade. 

True,  British  production  had  expanded 
during  those  20  years.  But  absolutes  are 
never  important  in  international  eco¬ 
nomics  or  poiltics.  The  awful  truth  is 
that  Great  Britain’s  competitors  had  ex¬ 
panded  with  modern  technology  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  had  the  British. 

Ironically,  it  was  British  capital  which 
had  built  up  the  competition  offered  to 
her  in  the  1880’s  and  thereafter  by  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan — all 
newcomers  among  the  great  nations  on 
the  international  scene.  Yes,  the  British 
capitalists  allowed  their  own  industries 
to  become  obsolete  and  antiquated  while 
they  enjoyed  large  profits  from  oversea 
investments.  The  net  result  was  that 
Britain  was  no  longer  able  to  play  her 
traditional  role  as  the  balancer  in 
the  European  balance -of -power  system. 
And  once  the  scramble  for  colonies  was 
over,  Germany  decided  to  challenge 
British  power. 

The  peril  point  and  escape  clauses 
and  all  the  trade  agreements  in  the 
world  will  not  help  us  if  we  preside  over 
our  own  economic  disaster.  Nikita 
Khrushchev  has  invited  us  to  compete 
with  the  Communist  world  and  has 
promised  the  United  States  that  he  would 
“bury  us.”  Nikolai  Lenin  is  said  to  have 
made  this  statement: 

The  time  will  come  when  they  (the  capi¬ 
talist  nations)  are  so  bankrupt  that  they 
will  lose  all  power  of  resistance. 

It  may  be,  as  some  eminent  authorities 
have  maintained,  that  Lenin  was  refer¬ 
ring  only  to  moral  rather  than  to  finan¬ 
cial  bankruptcy.  But  I  doubt  it.  Com¬ 
munism,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  is 
tied  to  materialism.  Thus,  I  should  think 
that  Lenin  meant  both  financial  and 
moral  bankruptcy.  In  any  case,  financial 
bankruptcy  frequently  precedes  moral 
bankruptcy — or  at  least  the  two  go  hand 
in  hand. 

Let  us  not  contribute  to  our  own  down¬ 
fall  by  reckless  giveaway  programs.  Let 
us  not  aid  Khrushchev  in  burying  us. 
Let  us  not  prove  that  a  ruthless  Com¬ 
munist,  Nikolai  Lenin,  was  right. 

Eighth.  Foreign  aid,  it  is  said,  will,  in 
the  persons  of  Americans  living  abroad 
and  through  subsidizing  visits  of  foreign 
officials  to  the  United  States,  provide  a 
living  example  of  democracy,  that  is. 


democracy  by  example,  to  use  the  fash¬ 
ionable  cliche. 

According  to  the  last  account  I  had, 
we,  the  United  States,  had  about  15,000 
people  engaged  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  All  of  these  people,  of  course,  do 
not  live  abroad.  But  I  wonder  how  many 
of  them,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  can  really  offer  democracy  by 
example  in  societies  ruled  by  absolute 
monarchs,  medieval  despots,  and  au¬ 
thoritarian  socialists — regimes  which  are 
so  frequently  riddled  with  corruption. 
And  we  note  that  Americans  living 
abroad  are  subjected  to  wholesale  crit¬ 
icism  for  high  living  in  the  minds  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves — 
particularly  the  intellectuals  who  cannot 
hope  to  attain  the  American  standard 
of  living.  To  them,  the  oversea  Ameri¬ 
can  more  and  more  comes  to  resemble 
the  European  colonizers  who  have  de¬ 
parted  so  recently.  Surely  the  tempers 
of  these  Americans  must  be  frayed  and 
they  must  be  the  most  frustrated  and 
disillusioned  people  on  earth. 

As  for  the  foreign  officials  whose  visits 
to  the  United  States  are  subsidized,  I 
wonder  how  much  understanding  they 
really  gather  in  their  tours  of  the  United 
States.  Do  they  see  only  the  shell  of 
America?  Contrary  to  the  recently  pop¬ 
ular  song,  “Getting  to  Know  You”  does 
not  always  mean  “getting  to  like  you”; 
in  fact,  “getting  to  know  you”  frequent¬ 
ly  means  “getting  to  despise  you.”  For 
on  a  short-term  basis,  people  of  different 
value  systems  come  to  realize  that  they 
disagree  with  those  of  another  value  sys¬ 
tem  about  things  that  never  even  oc¬ 
curred  to  them  before  they  came  into 
contact. 

Real  international  understanding  is  a 
cumulative  thing  and  should  be  thought 
of  in  terms  of  generations.  An  official 
on  a  subsidized  visit  naturally  has  on 
the  blinkers  of  his  own  society — blinkers 
through  which  he  must  look  and  which 
cloud  his  vision.  In  a  few  short  months 
he  could  not  possibly  gather  much  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people.  For  one  never  understands  an¬ 
other  country  and  its  people  until  one 
absorbs  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  that 
country  and  its  people  and  thus  is  able 
to  judge  its  people  by  their  own  value 
system. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  long 
review  of  the  question  of  foreign  aid. 
But  I  conceived  it  is  my  duty  to  state 
my  opposition  more  clearly  than  ever 
during  this  year  of  great  decisions. 

I  am  tired  of  giveaway  programs.  I 
am  weary  of  oversimplifications.  I  am 
disgusted  with  waste  and  unfulfilled 
promises  of  accomplishment. 

I  am  annoyed  by  those  nations  which 
play  the  role  of  international  coquettes; 
who  openly  say  that  they  will  take  aid 
from  any  nation,  Soviet  or  Western. 

I  am  also  irritated  by  those  leaders 
who  suggest  that  their  countries  will  turn 
to  communism  if  we  do  not  sign  a  blank 
check.  In  July  1961,  the  President  of 
Pakistan,  Ayub  Khan,  said  that  if  we 
gave  his  country  billions  of  dollars,  Paki¬ 
stan  would  embrace  democracy  and  be 
our  friend.  But  if  not,  Pakistan  would 
turn  to  communism.  Moreover,  it  was 


also  reported  in  1961  that  Ambassador 
Habib  Bourguiba,  of  Tunisia,  stated,  as 
he  left  the  conference  table  with  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Rusk : 

I  suggest  the  free  world  act  now  before  an¬ 
other  world  does. 

Foreign  aid  is  the  vehicle  of  special  in¬ 
terests.  Foreign  aid  is  the  vehicle  of 
selfish  interests.  No  matter  how  its  cloak 
shines  with  humanitarianism  and  empty 
promises  of  economic  progress,  foreign 
aid  is  still  not  in  the  national  interest. 

At  times  like  this,  I  am  reminded  of 
this  message  from  the  words  of  one  of 
our  greatest  Presidents,  Woodrow 
Wilson : 

When  I  think  over  what  we  are  engaged  in 
doing  in  the  field  of  politics,  I  conceive  it  this 
way.  Men  who  are  behind  any  interest 
always  unite  in  organization,  and  the  danger 
in  every  country  is  that  these  special  inter¬ 
ests  will  be  the  only  things  organized,  and 
that  the  common  interest  will  be  unorga¬ 
nized  against  them.  The  business  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  organize  the  common  interest 
against  the  special  interests. 

I  shall  vote  against  foreign  aid,  as  I 
have  always  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  read  an  article  which  was  published 
this  afternoon  in  the  Washington  Star. 
The  article  was  written  by  one  Joseph 
Kraft;  and  in  the  article  he  undertakes 
to  deal  with  the  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Kraft  seizes  on  the  very  popular 
approach  to  every  subject  today,  when  it 
is  desired  to  prejudice  any  case  by  sub¬ 
stituting  fancy  for  fact  and  by  seeking 
to  don  the  mantle  once  worn  by 
Ananias — by  indulging  in  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  kind  of  falsehoods  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prejudice  the  opposition  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  by  reciting  the  fact  that 
some  southern  Democrats  are  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

The  writer  has  made  the  statement 
that  the  southern  Democrats,  in  a  secret 
caucus,  had  agreed  that  they  would  sup¬ 
port  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  to  rewrite  the  foreign  aid  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  went  on  to  at¬ 
tribute  that  support  to  a  great  many 
ulterior  purposes  in  an  effort  not  only  to 
prejudice  the  opponents  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  but  also  to  prejudice 
any  opposition  that  might  ensue  later 
to  the  so-called  civil  rights  measure.  Of 
course,  that  man  is  a  contemptible  falsi¬ 
fier,  which  is  evident  from  the  vote  taken 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  just  <a  few 
minutes  ago,  before  I  had  read  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  He  said: 

All  the  southern  Democrats  had  met  and 
had  agreed  on  this  course. 

I  have  checked  the  yea-and-nay  vote 
briefly,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  say¬ 
ing  that  every  one  of  the  southern  Demo¬ 
crats  followed  the  voting  pattern  he  has 
always  followed  with  respect  to  foreign 
aid.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  foreign 
aid  voted  against  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit,  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  in¬ 
creasing  foreign  aid  voted  in  favor  of 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  do  not  have 
the  actual  yea-and-nay  vote  before  me, 
but  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  has  not  yet  completely  deserted 
the  little  group  of  embattled  southern 
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Democrats;  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  has  not;  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  has  not; 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
e right]  had  not  at  the  last  account  that 
I  had  from  him.  All  of  them  voted 
against  the  motion  to  recommit. 

All  of  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  have  a  consistent 
record  of  voting  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  or  opposing  the  program 
in  its  entirety. 

We  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  our 
country  when  men  of  the  fourth  estate, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  men  of  honor — 
and  most  of  them  are — seize  on  every  is¬ 
sue  that  comes  before  the  Senate  in  an 
effort  to  twist,  distort,  and  wilfully  and 
malignantly  falsify  in  order  to  attempt 
to  prejudice  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  legislation,  which 
has  not  yet  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  or — as,  in  this  case  attempt  to 
prejudice  the  efforts  of  all  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  foreign  aid  program  or 
seek  to  reduce  the  authorization  there¬ 
for. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do  about  it.  I  cannot  stop  it.  It  is  not 
a  new  custom,  although  all  of  it  is  not 
as  vicious  and  as  open  and  flagrant  and 
maliciously  false  as  is  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred.  But  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  protest  it  and  to  have  embalmed 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  fact  that  some  men  who  are 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  a  cause  that 
is  protected  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — the  freedom  of  the 
press — abuse  that  freedom  by  attribut¬ 
ing  evil  purposes  to  all  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  their  views  on  all  legislation. 

It  ought  to  stop.  Those  who  own  the 
newspapers  should  see  to  it  that  this 
kind  of  yellow  journalism  is  eliminated 
or  else  there  will  be  a  time  when  they 
will  have  finally  made  the  circuit 
around  and  distorted  the  position  of 
everyone,  and  there  will  be  some  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  right  of  the  press  to  slander, 
libel,  and  falsify,  as  is  done  in  the  article 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  I  make  the 
request  which  I  intend  to  make,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  writer  to  whom  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
referred,  whoever  he  may  be,  I  am  sure 
underestimates  very  drastically  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  as 
well  as  the  integrity  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  referred  previously  to 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  prior 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  had  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
and  is  now  pending.  I  have  been  trying 
to  locate  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
ask  him  to  make  certain  that  his  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  be  called  up  this  after¬ 
noon  because  of  the  commitment  which 
the  leadership  has  given  to  the  Senate 
that  there  would  be  no  further  votes 
this  afternoon.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 


will  agree  to  the  arrangement,  because 
he  has  had  to  leave  the  Chamber  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  therefore  I  cannot  at  the 
present  moment  see  him.  But  I  desired 
to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  said  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  file  the  amendment,  so  that 
he  could  call  it  up  on  Monday.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Senator  will  find  there  is 
no  difficulty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  stated  in¬ 
formation  I  received  from  one  of  the 
attaches. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator’s  comment.  I  came 
into  the  Chamber  as  the  Senator  was 
closing.  I  understood  that  the  Senator 
made  some  reference  to  the  Kraft  col¬ 
umn. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  that  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  mantle  of  Ananias 
and  had  demonstrated  more  ability  to 
wear  it  than  anyone  I  have  known  re¬ 
cently. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  an  appropriate 
description  of  that  journalist.  Earlier 
today  I  had  paid  my  disrespects  to  him 
for  his  lying  column  published  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator.  I  was  out  of  the 
Chamber  when  he  made  his  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  made  it  clear  that  I 
had  been  advised  by  Senate  colleagues 
that  there  had  been  no  such  secret 
caucus  as  is  reported.  I  also  made  it 
clear  that  the  writer  had  done  a  great 
injustice  to  my  southern  colleagues.  I 
expect  that  kind  of  justice  to  be  done  to 
me  by  men  of  the  yellow  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  That  does  not  concern  me,  except 
that  I  attempt  to  keep  the  record 
straight  each  time  I  observe  such  arti¬ 
cles  by  paying  my  disrespects  to  such 
kept  journalists. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  writer  evidently 
undertook  not  only  to  prejudice  the  case 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  also 
undertook  to  make  a  case  against  the 
efforts  of  the  southern  Democrats  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  civil  rights 
bill.  He  is  trying  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  falsehood,  to  besmirch  all  those 
whose  consciences  will  not  permit  them 
to  support  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  well 
as  those  who  will  be  opposed  to  a  so- 
called  civil  rights  measure  when  it  comes 
before  the  Senate. 

He  endeavored  to  create  a  monumental 
falsehood  in  order  to  accomplish  a  dou¬ 
ble  purpose  with  one  falsehood. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wished  the  Senator 
to  know  that  I  paid  my  disrespects  to 
that  kind  of  journalist.  I  desire  that 
the  Record  be  clear  again  that  there  is 
no  arrangement  between  the  Southern 
Senators  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  know  that  on  the  merits  and  the  de¬ 
merits  of  the  bill  Senators  will  exercise 
their  independent  judgments. 

I  also  suggested  that  the  writer  take 
a  look  at  the  division  of  the  southern 
Senators  in  this  body  on  the  question 
I  suggested  that  he  look  at  the  record  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 


tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  well  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  , 
who  voted  in  the  negative.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  they  have  persisted  in  the  error 
of  their  ways  by  supporting  all  foreign 
aid  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Nevertheless,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  joined  in  nailing  this  vi¬ 
cious,  lying  article  to  the  mast. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  for  his  bold  and  direct 
approach  and  purpose  to  reveal  the  truth. 
Unless  journalists  are  truthful,  we  will 
run  into  calamity.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  exhibited  his  usual,  objective, 
and  courageous  approach  to  problems  in 
regard  to  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  comments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
go  back  to  the  discussion  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  brought  up,  I  believe 
I,  too,  have  attended  every  one  of  the 
southern  caucuses.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  never  discussed  before  the 
group  at  all.  I  believe  he  will  agree  that 
neither  I  nor  any  other  Southern  Sen¬ 
ators  has  come  to  him  and  acknowledged 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day,  in  connection  with  my  comments 
in  connection  with  our  aid  program  with 
regard  to  Turkey,  I  intended  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  an  exhibit  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  criticisms  which  I 
made. 

Through  some  inadvertence  this 
memorandum  was  omitted  from  the 
Record.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments  on  Senator  Morse’s  Statements 

Relating  to  U.S.  Assistance  to  Turkey 

The  following  is  provided  in  response  to 
Senator  Morse’s  statement  on  Turkey  in  the 
Senate  on  July  16,  1963  (Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  pp.  1199-1200).  The  comments  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  four  basic  issues  raised.) 

Senator  Morse’s  statement:  “First,  the 
question  deserves  to  be  asked  of  whether 
Turkey  will  be  able  to  absorb  the  amount 
of  aid  we  are  extending.  It  is  said  that  our 
AID  administrators  in  Turkey  admit  that  of 
all  AID  projects  there,  only  10  percent  are 
the  result  of  initiative  coming  from  the 
Turks.” 

AID  comment:  All  U.S.  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  Turkey  is  provided  in  response  to 
specific  Turkish  requests.  It  is  based  on 
careful  estimates  of  Turkish  foreign  ex¬ 
change  requirements  and  Turkey’s  specific  ' 
needs  for  projects  and  essential  imports  to 
maintain  economic  stability  and  to  achieve 
reasonable  growth  objectives.  The  level  and 
type  of  assistance  requested  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  to  meet  its  external  needs 
are  under  continual  review  in  the  OECD  con¬ 
sortium,  established  to  assist  in  the  financing 
of  Turkey’s  5-year  plan.  The  Consortium 
Secretariat  has  appointed  a  team  of  experts 
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for  this  purpose  who  report  on  their  findings 
and  these  judgments  on  the  Turkish  re¬ 
quests  for  assistance  are  combined  with  the 
independent  analyses  made  by  the  United 
States.  Requests  from  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  for  foreign  economic  assistance  to  carry 
out  economic  development  activities  have 
consistently  exceeded  financing  available  so 
that  response  to  these  requests  has  been  on 
the  basis  of  highest  priority  needs. 

In  connection  with  technical  assistance, 
the  Government  of  Turkey  annually  screens 
proposed  projects,  suggested  by  technical 
committees  of  its  ministries,  and  submits 
a  consolidated  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  United  States,  and  to  other 
countries  and  international  institutions 
(e.g.,  U.N.,  UNICEF,  OECD,  CENTO).  For 
those  projects  chosen  from  this  program  by 
the  United  States,  a  separate  agreement  is 
signed  for  each  project  by  the  Government  of 
Turkey  and  the  Director  of  the  USAID  Mis¬ 
sion.  Thus,  the  Government  of  Turkey  not 
only  requests  the  projects  initially,  but  also 
agrees  with  each  of  them  individually  be¬ 
fore  the  project  is  funded  by  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Morse’s  statement:  “A  second 
problem  in  Turkey,  and  it  is  certainly  related 
to  the  first,  is  the  apparent  serious  disad¬ 
vantage  of  private  industry  in  that  country. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  most  industrial 
endeavors  there  are  state-owned  and  oper¬ 
ated.  Many  of  their  operations  are  very  un¬ 
economic  with  costs  of  production  far  out  of 
line  and  with  topheavy  administrative  bu¬ 
reaucracies.” 

AID  comment:  Turkey  has  a  mixed  econ¬ 
omy.  Early  efforts  to  increase  production 
rapidly  included  development  of  state  eco¬ 
nomic  enterprises  which  currently  control 
about  40  percent  of  Turkey’s  nonagricultural 
output.  Many  of  these  enterprises  are  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  Turkey  in  its  recent  planning  ef¬ 
forts  has  recognized  that  the  role  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  must  be  increased  and  strength¬ 
ened  and  state  enterprises  must  become  more 
efficient  if  Turkey  is  to  achieve  its  produc¬ 
tion  targets.  Provision  for  favorable  legis¬ 
lation  and  financial  assistance  for  private 
industry  is  included  in  Turkey’s  5-year  eco¬ 
nomic  development  plan  adopted  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1962. 

The  U.S.  aid  program  has  sought  to  help 
Turkey  increase  industrial  production  by 
assistance  both  in  expanding  the  private 
sector  and  improving  the  operation  of  the 
state  enterprises.  AID  projects  such  as  Sup¬ 
port  of  Industrial  and  Trade  Association,  Ex¬ 
port  Promotion  Center,  Assistance  to  Small 
Industry,  and  Industrial  District  Develop¬ 
ment  have  as  a  primary  objective  the 
strengthening  of  Turkish  private  industry  ef¬ 
forts.  In  addition,  U.S.  private  industry 
encouraged  by  AID  and  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  invested  and  is  considering  invest¬ 
ment  in  various  fields  including  vehicle  as¬ 
sembly,  paper  manufacture,  hotels  and  petro¬ 
chemical  production.  The  AID  program  pro¬ 
vides  capital  through  local  currency  and  dol¬ 
lar  development  loans,  and  training  programs 
help  to  improve  Turkish  management.  As  a 
consequence,  traditional  attitudes  favoring 
public  domination  of  economic  opportunities 
are  gradually  shifting  toward  encouragement 
of  investment  of  private  Turkish  and  foreign 
capital. 

While  the  strengthening  of  private  indus¬ 
try  has  been  a  major  objective,  the  United 
States  also  assists  Turkey  in  improving  the 
operation  of  essential  state-controlled  en¬ 
terprises.  There  are  serious  shortcomings 
in  the  efficiency  of  a  number  of  these  enter¬ 
prises  but  the  causes  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  Government  policy  which  has 
made  the  state  enterprises  serve  a  number 
of  different  Government  aims.  These  have 
included  the  provision  of  essential  consumer 
and  investment  commodities  at  subsidized 
prices  and  employment  of  excess  labor. 
Given  this  background,  recent  improvement 


in  state  enterprise  operations  has  been  con¬ 
siderable.  As  a  result  of  measures  taken  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  the  state  enter¬ 
prises  have  ceased  to  be  a  primary  source 
of  inflationary  pressure  and  the  attendant 
waste  in  the  use  of  resources.  There  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement,  however,  and 
the  U.S.  representations  for  adoption  of  fur¬ 
ther  reforms  along  with  a  study  conducted 
cooperatively  by  Turkey,  United  States,  and 
OECD  experts  have  led  to  the  consideration 
of  additional  legislation  to  correct  short¬ 
comings. 

U.S.  assistance  through  local  Public  Law 
480  currencies  gives  no  advantage  to  public 
enterprise  over  private.  U.S.  loan  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Government  of  Turkey  under 
Public  Law  480,  title  I,  expressly  provide 
that  both  private  enterprises  and  state  en¬ 
terprises  of  a  profitmaking  nature  be  ac¬ 
corded  credits  at  the  prevailing  market 
interest  rates.  While  loans  of  local  currency 
Public  Law  480  proceeds  to  the  Turkish 
Government  may  be  at  less  than  market 
rates,  no  advantage  to  the  state  enterprises 
is  allowed  on  the  reloaning  of  these  funds 
which  are  reloaned  at  approximately  7  to 
10  percent.  Sixty-three  percent  of  local 
currency  proceeds  under  1961-62  Public  Law 
480  agreement  has  been  made  available  to 
the  GOT  at  4-percent  interest  and  similar 
loans  under  the  1963-65  multiyear  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  made  at  three-fourth  of  1  per¬ 
cent.  Under  the  most  recent  Public  Law  480 
loan  agreement  half  of  the  credit  is  made 
available  for  relending  to  the  private  sector 
as  a  first  priority  in  an  effort  to  favor  private 
enterprises.  U.S.  businessmen  receive  Cooley 
loans  under  section  104(e)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commodity  Agreement  at  prevailing 
market  rates  similar  to  those  of  Turkish 
state  or  private  enterprises,  that  is,  from  7 
to  10  percent. 

Senator  Morse’s  statement:  “A  third  al¬ 
legation  about  aid  in  Turkey  is  that  it  suffers 
from  inflated  costs  and  political  inspiration 
for  many  of  the  projects.” 

AID  comment:  Criticism  in  Turkey  of  un¬ 
economic  use  of  resources  was  an  important 
factor  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Menderes  regime  by  the  revolution  of  May 
1960.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  government  was  to  review  public  in¬ 
vestments  and  to  cancel  all  those  that  failed 
to  meet  strict  requirements.  A  state  plan¬ 
ning  organization  was  created  to  design  a 
long-range  program  and  to  encourage  invest¬ 
ment  only  in  those  enterprises  which  met 
priority  needs.  These  efforts  were  continued 
by  the  present  Government  and  in  December 
1962  a  5-year  economic  development  plan  was 
completed.  The  plan  has  received  the  strong 
support  of  the  Government  which  has  now 
staked  its  future  on  the  success  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  development  efforts. 

The  United  States  encouraged  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  this  plan  and  provides  technical 
assistance  to  the  Turkish  Government  in  its 
review  of  projects  which  would  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  achieving  the  economic  goals  sought. 
The  United  States  makes  project  financing 
to  Turkey  only  for  projects  requested  by  the 
Turks  which  have  been  included  in  their  5- 
year  development  plan  and  once  these  proj¬ 
ects  have  been  presented  by  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  private  corporations  for  fi¬ 
nancing,  they  are  carefully  reviewed  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
determine  whether  the  projects  are  based  on 
reasonable  cost  estimates  and  are  technically 
and  economically  feasible. 

Senator  Morse’s  statement:  “Fourth,  it 
would  appear  that  despite  our  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  and  military  aid  to  Turkey  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  two  aRiances  with  her,  Turkey  finds 
it  more  advantageous  to  take  advantage  of 
the  United  States,  than  to  cooperate  with 
us.  For  example,  I  understand  that  despite 
a  NATO  agreement  to  the  contrary,  our  de¬ 
fense  facilities  in  Turkey  are  taxed.  The 
estimate  is  offered  that  we  have  paid  about 
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$800,000  in  taxes  on  gasoline  and  utilities 
used  by  American  NATO  forces  in  Turkey.” 

AID  comment:  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  paid  Turkey  $800,- 
000  in  taxes  on  gasoline  and  utilities  used 
by  U.S.  forces  in  Turkey.  NATO  agreements 
and  bilateral  U.S.  agreements  with  Turkey 
provide  relief  from  taxes,  duties,  and  fees  for 
the  U.S.  defense  facilities  in  Turkey  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  Turkish  violation  of 
the  agreements.  In  certain  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  U.S.  Government  has  reimbursed 
commercial  suppliers  for  taxes  paid  on  avia¬ 
tion  petroleum  purchased  at  remote  installa¬ 
tions  for  use  by  the  U.S.  military  aircraft. 
The  petroleum  subject  to  this  tax  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  consumed  by  the 
U.S.  military  in  Turkey. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Turkey  are 
subject  to  individual  tax  on  petroleum  if 
purchased  from  commercial  sources  and  offi¬ 
cial  travel  is  not  involved.  Also,  tax  is  paid 
on  utilities  if  they  do  not  live  on  facilities 
which  are  required  for  coihmon  defense. 
Although  relief  from  this  individual  tax  is 
considered  possible  under  existing  agree¬ 
ments,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  is  considered 
to  be  too  small  to  warrant  the  cumbersome 
and  costly  administrative  machinery  that 
would  be  required  to  provide  this  exemption. 

In  addition  to  the  NATO  agreements,  the 
bilateral  tax  relief  agreement  of  1954  spe¬ 
cifically  provides  relief  from  taxes,  duties, 
and  fees  for  all  expenditures  by  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  United  States  in  Turkey  for 
goods,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  effort,  including  expenditures 
for  any  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  does  not  pay- 
import  duties  on  the  economic  assistance 
offered.  Development  loans  cover  only  the 
dollar  costs  of  the  projects  being  financed; 
imports  under  U.S.  supporting  assistance 
are  financed  to  cover  no  more  than  the  CIF 
values  of  commodities  and  we  know  of  no 
cases  where  customs  payments  were  required 
on  development  grant  projects,  or  where 
customs  payments  made  in  error  have  not 
been  refunded. 

The  U.S.  taxpayers  are  not  providing  loans 
to  pay  Turkish  customs  on  U.S.  aid  provided 
to  the  steel  plant  on  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Foster  Wheeler  World  Services  Corp., 
cited  by  Senator  Morse,  is  a  contractor  hired 
by  Eregli,  the  private  Turkish  steel  company. 
Under  the  terms  of  that  contract,  Eregli 
makes  payments  to  the  Foster  Wheeler  World 
Services  Corp.  in  both  U.S.  dollars  and 
turkish  lira.  Import  duties  which  are  levied 
on  construction  equipment  and  tools  im¬ 
ported  by  Foster  Wheeler  World  Services 
are  clearly  specified  in  the  contract  as  Turk¬ 
ish  lira  costs  and  are  an  obligation  of  Eregli, 
the  Turkish  company.  Therefore,  any  im¬ 
port  duties  which  are  paid  by  the  U.S.  con¬ 
tractor  are  reimbursed  by  the  Turkish  com¬ 
pany  from  non-U.S.  funds.  Regarding  the 
allegation  that  Turkey  charges  more  for 
nonimmigrant  visas  than  does  the  United 
States,  the  following  should  be  noted.  The 
GOT  requires  no  visa  for  nonimmigrants 
from  NATO  countries  staying  less  than  90 
days.  For  visits  longer  than  90  days  the  fee 
is  $1.92  for  single  entry  and  $9.60  for  mul¬ 
tiple  entry.  The  United  States  issues  visas 
to  Turkish  visitors  initially  without  fee,  but 
charges  a  fee  of  $10  for  any  extensions  re¬ 
quested.  The  two  systems  are  considered 
roughly  comparable;  in  practice  the  average 
visa  charge  to  Turkish  visitors  to  the  United 
States  is  probably  higher  than  average 
charges  paid  by  the  U.S.  visitors  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  since  the  American  Revolution,  the 
people  of  our  Nation  have  had  one  fun¬ 
damental  dream  with  respect  to  the 
world  family  of  nations.  That  is,  that  it 
be  made  up  of  free  and  independent  na¬ 
tions.  While  for  many  years  our  role  in 
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achieving  such  a  world  was  passive,  time 
and  events  have  brought  us  to  a  role  of 
world  leadership.  Our  own  security  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  turning  our  backs  on  this 
leadership.  The  basic  question  before 
us  today  is  how  can  we  as  a  nation  best 
exercise  this  leadership  to  accomplish 
the  longstanding  dream  of  freemen  and 
thus  advance  our  own  security. 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  first 
recognize  the  forces  working  against  a 
world  of  free  and  independent  nations. 
Of  course,  the  foremost  enemy  of  free¬ 
dom  is  Communist  imperialism.  The 
Communists  are  hard  at  work  attempt¬ 
ing  to  penetrate  and  dominate  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  nations  of  the  world.  In 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the 
Communists  are  utilizing  every  weapon 
at  their  command — social,  political,  and 
military — in  their  efforts  to  make  this  a 
Communist  world.  Their  allies  in  this 
fight  against  freedom  are  poverty,  dis¬ 
ease,  ignorance,  and  desperation. 

Our  efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
overcoming  all  of  these  forces.  Foreign 
aid  has  proved  an  effective  instrument  in 
this  struggle  and  I  believe  it  can  be  made 
an  even  more  effective  instrument  in 
achieving  a  world  of  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  nations. 

Mr.  President,  critics  of  foreign  aid 
almost  always  include  in  their  charges 
the  assertion  that  you  can’t  buy  friends. 
This  is  a  very  easy  charge  to  make  since 
it  is  axiomatic.  However,  the  charge  is 
completely  irrelevant  to  foreign  aid  since 
the  program  is  not  intended  to  buy 
friends.  The  military  support  phase  of 
the  program,  of  course,  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  strenthening  the  military  might 
of  the  free  world.  The  nonmilitary 
phase  is  intended  to  help  less  fortunate 
underdeveloped  nations  strengthen  their 
economic  and  political  independence. 
That  is,  to  help  the  people  of  the  nations 
win  their  struggle  against  poverty,  dis¬ 
ease,  ignorance,  and  desperation. 

Paramount  to  success  in  this  endeavor 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  underdeveloped 
nations  to  achieve  economic  and  political 
independence.  All  our  Nation  can  do  is 
help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  As  a  general  rule,  economic  aid 
should  not  be  extended  unless  the  re¬ 
cipient  nation  undertakes  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  social,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms.  This  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  basic  ir 
tent  of  Congress  in  enacting  these  tw 
piogiams  is  sound.  I  believe  the  futui 
security  of  the  free  world  depends  on  or 
continuation  of  an  effective  foreign  ai 
program.  This  belief  is  supported  b 
the  fact  that  almost  all  industrial  na 
tions  of  the  West  have  adopted  program 
to  economically  assist  the  underdevel 
oped  nations.  Even  the  Soviet  Unio: 
has  recognized  the  effectiveness  of  thi 
approach  by  adopting  an  economic  assist 
ance  program  to  bring  underdevelope 
nations  under  Communist  influence. 

it,0'?1'  economic  assistance  program  t 
Western  Europe  after  the  war  had  dra 
matic  results  and  its  success  was  easil 
measured.  Unfortunately,  this  canno 
be  true  of  our  present  program.  Europ 


had  all  the  necessary  requirements  for 
economic  development  other  than  capi¬ 
tal  and  plants.  The  underdeveloped 
nations  are  beginning  from  scratch.  It 
will  be  a  long  but  necessary  road. 

Our  actions  on  the  pending  bill  should 
be  aimed  at  carrying  out  the  policy  en¬ 
visioned  when  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
were  initially  enacted. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  small 
nation  of  Uruguay  for  the  dedication  of 
a  statue  to  George  Washington.  During 
my  visit,  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
many  members  of  the  Uruguayan  Gov¬ 
ernment,  business  and  civic  leaders,  as 
well  as  our  personnel  in  the  Embassy 
and  related  missions.  Although  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  have  offered  it  my  sup¬ 
port,  this  was  my  first  opportunity  to 
view  in  operation  the  vast  hemispheric 
program  that  has  developed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  President  Kennedy,  to 
promote  the  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  of  Latin  America. 

In  the  numerous  discussions  I  had  in 
Uruguay,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  re¬ 
peatedly  became  the  topic  of  interest  and 
concern.  A  number  of  Uruguayans  were 
unhappy  with  the  slowness  of  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  was  extremely  impressed 
by  the  dedication  of  the  Uruguayan  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people  of  Uruguay  in 
following  a  course  of  action  within  the 
framework  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
although  it  was  apparent  that  they, 
themselves,  were  not  moving  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Since  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Uruguay, 

I  have  been  devoting  a  considerable 
amount  of  my  time  reviewing  the 
Alliance. 

Certainly,  neither  party  can  claim  ex¬ 
clusive  authorship  of  our  present  Latin 
American  program.  It  was  during  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower’s  regime  that  the  Act 
of  Bogota,  calling  for  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion,  was  adopted.  It  was  also  at  the 
request  of  President  Eisenhower  that 
Congress,  in  1960,  authorized  $600  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  Inter-American  Program  for 
Social  Progress. 

Then,  under  President  Kennedy,  the 
Alliance  itself  was  inaugurated  in  August 
1961,  at  a  meeting  of  finance  ministers 
at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  It  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  vast,  dynamic  program,  en¬ 
gulfing  the  northern  and  southern  con¬ 
tinents  of  America,  and  dedicated  to  the 
eradication  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
disease,  which  have  plagued  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  through  its  long  and  turbulent  his¬ 
tory.  Twenty  nations  signed  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  and  dedicated  their 
programs  and  their  efforts  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  such  goals  as:  elimina¬ 
tion  of  adult  illiteracy  by  1970;  increas¬ 
ing  life  expectancy  and  birth  by  a  mini- 
mum  of  5  years;  an  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  2.5  percent  per  capita  per 
year;  and  encouraging  and  expanding 
such  related  enterprises  as  housing  con¬ 
struction,  sewage  and  sanitation  facili¬ 
ties,  agrarian  reform,  and  increased  pro¬ 


ductivity;  and  to  the  development  of 
long-range  programs  which  would  in¬ 
sure  the  self-sustaining  growth  of  each 
nation. 

Since  its  inception,  I  have  heard  some 
critics  prophesy  the  failure  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  while  others  have 
predicted  its  eventual  failure  unless  cer¬ 
tain  changes — which  happen  to  fit  their 
own  ideas — are  made  immediately. 

Sentiments  like  these  could  indicate 
that  there  exists  an  impatience  to  get 
moving,  to  get  the  job  done,  and  that 
would  be  all  to  the  good;  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  this  attitude  reflects  de¬ 
featism  and  a  deep  misunderstanding  of 
what  we  have  undertaken. 

These  people  have  forgotten  what 
President  Kennedy  said  when  he  first 
outlined  his  proposals  for  the  Alliance 
at  the  White  House  on  March  13,  1961 
The  10 -year  plan  for  the  Alliance,  he 
said,  will  be  the  years  of  maximum  ef¬ 
fort,  the  years  when  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacles  must  be  overcome. 

And,  if  we  axe  successful — 

He  said — 

if  our  effort  is  bold  enough  and  determined 
enough,  then  the  close  of  this  decade  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
American  experience. 

I  would  like  to  stress  his  use  of  the 
word  “beginning.”  Those  who  complain 
that  the  Alliance  has  failed  in  24  months 
to  correct  the  economic  and  social  dis¬ 
tortions  of  250  years  of  colonialism  and 
150  years  of  frequently  turbulent  po¬ 
litical  independence  should  go  back  and 
read  Mr.  Kennedy’s  speech  to  discover 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  job  we  are 
tackling. 

As  stated  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  its  recent  report  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress : 

These  criticisms  reflect  not  only  the  ob¬ 
stacles  facing  the  Alliance,  but  also  the 
enormous  problems  that  called  it  into  being. 

Certainly,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
not  been  a  total  success.  However,  the 
gieat  progress  that  has  been  made  is 
miraculous  in  the  face  of  the  problems  it 
faces.  As  Tad  Szulc,  noted  columnist 
on  Latin  American  affairs,  has  said: 

Social  and  political  unrest  are  rising  ver¬ 
tically  like  a  maddened  fever  chart. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  pointed 
out  the  principal  criticisms  brought 
against  the  Alliance  in  the  light  of  its 
objectives,  accomplishments,  and  po¬ 
tential.  These  criticisms,  and  the  cham¬ 
ber’s  answers,  are  as  follows: 

It  hasn’t  gotten  off  the  ground.  The  need 
for  speed  is  urgent.  As  U.S.  Alliance  Coordi¬ 
nator  Teodoro  Moscoso  constantly  stresses: 
“It  is  1  minute  to  midnight  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Tomorrow  the  hemisphere  may  have 
more  Cubas  to  deal  with.  Yet  any  program 
as  complex  and  ambitious  as  the  Alliance 
requires  time  to  get  moving,  and  the  results 
are  not  likely  to  be  apparent  overnight  or 
even  within  the  first  few  years.  Economic 
development  historically  shows  a  tendency 
to  accelerate  from  slow  beginnings. 

Its  machinery  is  inadequate.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  coordination 
among  the  United  States,  the  IDB,  the  OAS, 
ECLA,  and  the  other  international  institu¬ 
tions  which  will  participate.  The  OAS  ma¬ 
chinery  itself,  particularly  the  Panel  of  Nine 
needs  to  be  strengthened  and  its  role  clarified’ 
National  planning  for  the  Alliance  in  Latin 
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America  is  just  getting  underway,  but  AID 
and  other  U.S.  agencies  could  improve  their 
coordination.  As  one  leading  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  has  put  it:  “Latins  thought  they  had  a 
monopoly  on  manana  and  they  were  both 
perplexed  and  dismayed  when  they  discov¬ 
ered  that  this  was  another  field  where  Wash¬ 
ington  was  first.” 

The  U.S.  contribution  is  inadequate.  At 
this  stage  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  not  completed  their  plans,  much 
less  undertaken  the  varied  and  complex  self- 
help  efforts  necessary  to  make  U.S.  aid  effec¬ 
tive. 

Latin  American  governments  have  not  met 
the  conditions  to  which  they  agreed.  This 
is  one  of  the  thorniest  problems  for  the  Al¬ 
liance,  because  of  the  inclination  of  AID  and 
other  agencies  to  provide  aid,  as  in  the  past 
whenever  an  emergency  arises.  On  the  other 
hand,  18  Latin  American  countries  have 
taken  positive  steps  toward  sounder  long- 
range  planning,  self-help,  and  reforms. 

The  emphasis  is  on  social  development 
rather  than  the  real  need  for  investment  in 
productive  enterprise.  In  this  respect,  view¬ 
points  differ  widely.  Many  experts  feel  that 
there  is  not  enough  time  to  follow  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
that  social  and  economic  development  must 
be  pursued  simultaneously  if  either  is  to 
succeed. 

The  reforms  envisaged  by  the  alliance  are 
unfair.  Members  of  the  so-called  oligarchies 
of  Latin  America  have  made  this  charge. 
This  is  the  group  which  stands  to  be  most 
immediately  affected  by  altered  land  and  tax 
policies.  However,  £hese  oligarchies  stand  to 
lose  more  in  the  long  run  if  they  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  relinquish  some  degree  of  the  control 
which  they  now  enjoy.  As  one  Peruvian 
aristocrat  said,  “Either  we  give  or  they  take.” 

The  Alliance  gives  too  little  emphasis  to 
the  role  of  private  enterprise.  If  this  invest¬ 
ment  is  to  materialize,  Latin  American  gov¬ 
ernments  must  make  more  strenuous  efforts 
to  provide  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  function  ade¬ 
quately.  Among  other  things,  many  coun¬ 
tries  will  have  to  reexamine  policies  on  ex¬ 
propriation  and  compensation,  state  plan¬ 
ning,  state  investment  in  enterprise,  and 
business  regulation.  Of  the  total  $80  billion 
expected  from  the  Latin  American  countries 
over  the  10-year  period  of  the  Alliance,  nearly 
three-fourths  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  pri¬ 
vate  domestic  investment  by  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  businessmen  themselves. 

The  alliance  lacks  a  mystique.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  so  far  failed  to  create  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  Alliance  in  this 
country,  and  in  much  of  Latin  America  it  is 
still  largely  unknown  or  misunderstood. 
Without  broad  popular  support,  the  task  of 
the  Alliance  will  be  infinitely  more  difficult. 
A  new  public  information  effort  by  the  OAS 
was  launched  in  July  1963,  to  create  greater 
public  consciousness  of  the  Alliance  and  to 
stress,  particularly  in  Latin  America,  the 
partnership  nature  of  the  program. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  recently 
been  faced  with  a  series  of  blows,  more 
particularly  the  military  coups  d’etat  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras. 
As  stated  by  Tad  Szulc  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  6 : 

Because  this  [Washington]  is  a  town  that 
has  accustomed  itself  to  think  in  the  black- 
and-white  terms  of  definitive  victories  or 
definitive  defeats,  the  instantaneous  inclina¬ 
tion  here  was  to  begin  composing  the  obitu¬ 
ary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

To  me  it  is  quite  apparent  that  these 
setbacks  should  not  reflect  adversely  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  since 
these  military  coups  are  not  a  result  of 


the  failure  of  the  Alliance,  but  rather  a 
most  vivid  manifestation  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  problems  which  the  Alliance  is  at- 
temping  to  overcome. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  Monday,  Oc¬ 
tober  7,  in  referring  to  these  last  violent 
death  throes  of  the  Latin  military  and 
oligarchy,  correctly  stated  that — 

The  Alliance  needs  time,  persistence,  and 
that  elusive  quality — faith.  It  must  not  be 
used  to  bolster  military  reaction,  but  It  must 
not  be  given  up  because  these  vestiges  of  a 
dying  past  are  making  last  stands  in  some 
Latin  American  countries. 

I  do  not  deny  that  what  has  happened 
in  Honduras  and  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  is  sad — sad  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  sad  for  the  Dominicans  and  Hon¬ 
durans,  and  sad  for  those  around  the 
free  world  who  strongly  believe  in  the 
principles  of  self-government  and 
democracy. 

Even  though  we  have  taken  one  step 
backward  in  these  instances,  the  story 
of  the  Alliance  is  not  yet  finished.  Even 
the  Dominican  and  Honduran  stories  are 
not  yet  finished.  I  remind  you  that  even 
in  the  cases  of  the  military  coups  d’etat 
in  Peru  and  Argentina,  they  have  eventu¬ 
ally  resulted  in  free  elections  and  repre¬ 
sentative  democratic  governments. 

I  cannot  promise  you  that  there  will 
not  be  similar  setbacks  in  the  future  in 
Latin  America  before  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  achieves  its  ultimate  goals. 

Battles  are  lost,  but  wars  are  still  won. 
What  is  at  issue  is  whether,  in  the  face 
of  adversity  such  as  we  have  recently  en¬ 
countered,  we  have  the  necessary  forti¬ 
tude  to  continue  this  war  against  com¬ 
munism,  or  whether  our  frustrations  will 
result  in  our  withdrawing  from  the 
affray.  Upon  this  decision  will  rest  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Support  for  this  program  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  unfortunately  ebbs  and  flows 
with  every  intermediate  small  advance  or 
setback.  Our  fickleness  in  this  regard 
leads  our  Latin  American  friends  to  feel 
that  possibly  we  are  incapable  of  the 
long-sustained  effort  necessary  to  reach 
the  goals  set  by  the  Alliance.  Castro  and 
his  communistic  cohorts  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  play  continually  on  this  fear  as  part 
of  his  campaign  to  destroy  the  program 
that  stands  between  Latin  America  and 
Communist  domination.  Castro,  re¬ 
cently  on  the  Havana  radio,  happily 
commented : 

The  North  American  Congressmen  have 
cut  in  half  certain  funds  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  asked  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  Of  course,  that  famous  Alliance  was 
always  conceived  on  a  false  basis,  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  aggression  against  the  Cuban 
revolution.  It  was  from  the  beginning 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  Chilean  Communist  newspaper,  El 
Siglo,  tolled  the  death  knell  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  as  follows: 

The  $2  billion  annual  aid  promised  2  years 
ago  was  mere  propaganda  and  was  actually 
reduced  to  $600  million.  The  result  has  been 
stagnation,  even  retrogression  instead  of 
predicted  growth,  since  in  this  period  North 
American  monopolies  have  withdrawn  from 
Latin  America  more  than  AID  furnished. 
With  the  House  cut  to  $450  milion,  the 
Alliance  has  died.  May  it  rest  in  peace. 


It  is  miraculous  that,  considering  the 
problems  faced  in  Latin  America,  we 
have  had  the  degree  of  success  that  has 
accrued  to  the  Alliance  in  short  time  of 
its  operation.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sums  up  its  report,  as  follows: 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  stands  as  a  bold  program  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  at  least  a  start  toward  the 
long-range  solution  of  Latin  America’s  di¬ 
verse  problems  and  toward  assurance  of 
social  and  economic  progress  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  order  to  place  the  progress  of  the 
Alliance  in  its  proper  context,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that 
I  know  are  right  with  the  Alliance,  and 
some  of  the  accomplishments  that  the 
program  has  already  achieved. 

One  thing  right  with  the  Alliance  is 
that  it  represents  an  awakening  of  our 
national  interests  and  responsibilities  in 
Latin  America. 

Until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  very  few 
of  us  in  the  United  States  were  aware  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  problems  of  Latin 
America,  and  few  of  us  cared.  As  Mr. 
Moscoso  recently  stated  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  October  12: 

Latin  America  was  a  region  we  took  for 
granted.  We  went  there  as  tourists,  and 
counted  on  it  to  supply  us  with  coffee,  ba¬ 
nanas,  and  raw  materials.  It  was  also  an  area 
to  which  we  exported  a  large  volume  of  our 
manufactured  products.  Through  these  dec¬ 
ades,  Latin  America  either  failed  to  develop 
modern  economies  and  societies,  or  it  reared 
distorted  economies  dependent  on  only  one 
or  two  products — tin  in  Bolivia,  oil  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  coffee  in  Brazil.  All  this  time,  bliss¬ 
fully  ignored  by  all  but  a  few,  tensions  and 
problems  were  growing.  Revolutions  made 
colorful,  but  unimportant,  reading.  Dicta¬ 
torships  and  political  convulsions  drew  from 
most  of  us  a  yawn  rather  than  a  quest  for 
understanding.  Only  intermittent  and 
largely  ineffective  attempts  were  made  to  get 
to  the  root  of  the  problems  that  were  grow¬ 
ing  in  Latin  America  and  that  sooner  or  later 
were  bound  to  command  our  attention. 

Then  came  Fidel  Castro,  and  suddenly, 
North  America  awoke  to  Latin  America. 

The  Alliance  is  not  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  Marshall  plan  which  merely — yes,  I 
said  “merely” — set  itself  the  tack  of  re¬ 
constructing  war-ravaged  economies. 
This  is  a  program,  as  Alliance  Coordi¬ 
nator  Teodoro  Moscoso  has  put  it,  which 
seeks  to  build — not  to  rebuild — econ¬ 
omies  and  societies  ravaged  by  history. 

Against  this  background,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  expectation  of  quick  results 
in  the  shape  of  a  flourishing,  contented, 
democratic  Latin  America  after  2  years 
of  treatment,  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  sounds. 

Another  thing  that  is  right  with  the 
Alliance  is  its  concept.  It  does  not 
gloss  over  problems  but  faces  up  to 
them  honestly.  It  does  not  say  that, 
with  a  few  million  dollars  poured  into 
technical  assistance  projects,  we  can 
make  up  for  150  years  of  under¬ 
development.  It  calls  for  changes  in  the 
outdated  and  brittle  structure  of  the 
Latin  American  economies  and  societies, 
so  that  the  money  and  the  other  re¬ 
sources  that  are  poured  in  are  chan¬ 
neled  to  the  people  who  need  them  most. 
Nor  is  the  Alliance  just  another  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  It  puts  the  burden  of  the  effort — 
as  far  as  internal  reform  as  well  as  the 
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generation  of  funds  are  concerned — on 
the  Latin  American  countries  them¬ 
selves.  United  States  and  other  outside 
aid  can  and  will  become  effective  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  Latin  American 
members  of  the  Alliance  carry  out  their 
end  of  the  bargain.  President  Kennedy 
has  said  repeatedly  that  this  is  “a  vast 
cooperative  effort  in  which  the  United 
States  is  the  junior  partner.” 

Not  only  are  they  required  to  institute 
basic  reforms  in  order  to  better  respond 
to  the  needs  of  their  people — not  only 
is  the  principal  burden  of  generating  80 
percent  of  the  necessary  funds  within 
their  own  countries — but  even  on  those 
programs  with  which  we  assist  them, 
they  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
funds. 

In  Mexico  we  have  authorized  a  $20 
million  credit  for  loans  to  small  farmers. 
It  is  expected  that  Mexico’s  own  contri¬ 
bution  to  this  program  will  be  $185 
million. 

AID  is  providing  a  $30.5  million  loan  to 
Argentina  for  the  construction  or  im¬ 
provement  of  1,200  miles  of  highways. 
Argentina. will  provide  $160  million. 

In  Chile,  through  the  social  progress 
trust  fund,  we  have  made  a  credit  of  $2 
million  available  to  build  1,900  homes. 
The  local  contribution  is  in  excess  of 
$5y2  million. 

A  grant  of  $310,000  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  formation  of  credit  un¬ 
ions  in  Latin  America  has  resulted  in 
stimulating  and  creating  some  500  credit 
unions.  New  credit  unions  are  being 
created  at  the  rate  of  60  a  month. 

In  Central  America  the  social  progress 
trust  fund  has  made  a  $2,925,000  loan  to 
the  five  Central  American  universities, 
for  improvement  of  the  training  of  their 
technical  and  professional  personnel. 
This  is  being  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  from  the  countries  themselves. 

Another  thing  that  is  right  with  the 
alliance  is  that  it  is  not  a  government- 
to-government  program. 

It  recognizes  candidly  that  roads, 
ports,  communications,  and  other  infra¬ 
structure  facilities  are  generally  beyond 
the  ability  of  private  enterprise  to  pro¬ 
vide.  So,  to  the  extent  that  these  basic 
ingredients  need  to  be  provided,  we  have 
to  work  with  governments. 

Even  most  of  the  loans  that  are  made 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  recipi- 
ent  governments  end  up  in  the  private 
sector.  For  example,  the  supervised  ag¬ 
ricultural  credit  loan  to  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  which  I  have  referred  to,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  through 
private  banks,  for  small  agricultural 
credit  loans  under  a  controlled  rate  of 
interest,  to  farmers  for  the  purchase  of 
seed,  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  the  other 
basics  required  for  full  utilization  of  the 
land. 

But  beyond  this,  private  enterprise 
must  carry  the  burden.  It  is  estimated 
that  65  percent  of  the  resources  within 
Latin  America  must  come  from  private 
sources  there.  Also,  $300  million  a  year 
will  be  needed  over  the  course  of  the  10- 
year  program  from  U.S.  and  other  for¬ 
eign  private  investors.  What  is  needed 
is  the  maximum  cooperation  and  pooling 
of  resources  from  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors.  For  what  we  are  after 


are  modem  economies  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  serving  the  people  and  in  which 
private  initiative  has  the  opportunity  to 
play  the  productive  role  it  must  assume 
if  the  country  is  to  prosper  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  free. 

Development  toward  fair  tax  loans  and 
proper  administration  is  another  thing 
that  is  right  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress. 

Twelve  Latin  American  countries  have 
either  passed  new  and  tighter  tax  legis¬ 
lation  or  improved  their  tax  and  customs 
collection  systems.  In  seven  cases,  the 
reforms  have  been  of  major  scope.  This 
area  is  of  great  concern  to  the  founders 
of  the  Alliance  both  here  and  in  Latin 
America. 

It  is  also,  as  we  know  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  tax  field,  one  of  the  most 
politically  sensitive  and  difficult. 

However,  the  beginning  that  has  been 
made  in  countries  as  far  apart  as  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia, 
is  impressive.  At  the  same  time  we  real¬ 
ize  that  it  is  only  a  beginning. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  that 
our  American  technicians  are  providing 
today  in  Latin  America  is  advice  on  tax 
collection  and  fiscal  administration.  Our 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  a  short  time 
has  built  up  a  fine  and  efficient  record 
in  this  field. 

Rational  comprehensive  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  is  another  thing  right 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  in  most  underdeveloped  countries 
in  the  world,  agriculture  is  the  backbone 
of  the  economy  of  Latin  America.  Yet, 
much  as  these  countries  depend  on  it, 
agriculture  is  at  the  root  of  much  of 
Latin  America’s  economic  and  social  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  is  either  turning  out  too 
much  of  a  few  products  such  as  cof¬ 
fee  or  it  is  producing  too  little  of  the 
desperately  needed  staples  like  wheat  and 
corn.  What  is  more,  agriculture  is  high¬ 
ly  inefficient,  employing  far  too  high  a 
percentage  of  the  population  and  thus 
unable  to  give  those  masses  more  than 
a  few  crumbs  of  the  small  pie  they  all 
have  to  share.  So,  naturally,  it  did  not 
take  much  imagination  when  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  Alliance  was  drawn  up,  to  make 
agriculture  a  big  chapter.  Agrarian  re¬ 
form  was  the  watchword.  And  it  gave 
rise  very  quickly  to  the  misconception 
that  all  that  was  wanted  or  needed  was 
the  splitting  up  of  the  large  landed  es¬ 
tates,  which  were  owned  by  a  few  wealthy 
men  who  also  played  a  decisive  role  in 
controlling  the  political  destiny  of  their 
countries.  But  it  is  not  this  simple. 
The  fact  is  that,  in  a  number  of  cases 
where  land  was  divided  and  given  to 
individual  farm  families,  production  did 
not  increase.  Instead,  it  fell  and,  in 
some  cases,  drastically.  Bolivia,  which 
went  through  this  experience  beginning 
in  1952,  is  a  case  in  point.  So  I  prefer 
to  speak  rather  in  terms  of  modernizing 
agi  iculture.  By  that  we  do  not  mean 
taking  land  away,  dividing  it  up  and  re¬ 
distributing  it,  but  orderly  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  including  possible  changes  in  land 
tenure,  supervised  credit  and  extension 
services,  and  farm-to-market  roads 
which  make  it  possible  to  get  a  product 
to  the  places  where  it  is  needed.  This 
is  the  rational  way  in  which  the  Al¬ 


liance  is  tackling  the  problem  of  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  the  right  way.  Under 
this  kind  of  program,  Venezuela,  with 
relatively  little  help  from  us,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  resettling  close  to  60,000  farm 
families  on  land  of  their  own  since  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  visited  there  just  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  In  Chile,  Colombia,  Bo¬ 
livia,  and  many  other  places  in  the  area, 
similar  programs  are  getting  into  high 
gear.  In  these  efforts,  American  land 
grant  colleges,  like  the  Universities  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  are  playing  a  major 
role.  Experts  from  these  universities 
are  in  Latin  America  or  are  training 
Latin  Americans  in  this  country,  thus 
making  available  the  best  knowledge 
that  we  have  developed  and  put  to  use 
in  this  field. 

Bringing  other  free  world  developed 
nations  in  to  help  provide  the  funds  for 
modernization  of  Latin  America  in  the 
joint  interest  of  all  free  countries  is  an¬ 
other  thing  that  is  right  with  the 
Alliance. 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  is 
footing  the  whole  bill  for  the  Alliance 
has  been  removed  even  further  from  the 
truth  because  of  some  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  consortium  approach  to 
aiding  less-developed  countries — a  tech¬ 
nique  which  the  World  Bank  pioneered 
in  India.  After  preliminary  discussions 
on  Colombia’s  development  program,  we 
now  have  the  prospect  of  West  Euro¬ 
pean  participation  in  Alliance  efforts  to 
bolster  Latin  American  economies. 

A  consultative  meeting  in  Washington 
was  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
World  Bank  and  yielded  clear-cut  indi¬ 
cations  of  commitments  from  that  or¬ 
ganization  and  from  European  countries 
to  join  us  and  Colombia  in  financing  the 
initial  stage  of  Colombia’s  10-year  na¬ 
tional  development  plan.  This  is  the 
first  case  in  which  our  efforts  to  spread 
the  financial  burden  of  Latin  America’s 
economic  and  social  development  to  the 
other  industrialized  nations  are  bearing 
substantial  fruit.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  in  the  case  of  Chile,  a  similar 
multination  financing  pattern  can  be 
worked  out. 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  good 
friends  and  esteemed  colleagues,  Sena¬ 
tors  Humphrey  and  Javits,  the  Atlantic 
Community  Development  Group  for 
Latin  America,  known  as  ADELA,  is 
being  formed  to  add  its  efforts  in  induc¬ 
ing  the  more  developed  countries  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  economic  development  of 
Latin  America. 

The  promotion  of  a  vitally  increased 
role  for  private  enterprise  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Alliance  and  the  hearten¬ 
ing  response  in  recent  months  of  some 
American  firms  are  more  things  that  are 
right  with  the  Alliance. 

Another  important  point  that  needs 
mention  is  the  extensive  program  this 
administration  is  carrying  on  to  attract 
more  funds  from  American  private  in¬ 
vestors  into  Latin  America,  as  well  as 
to  create  greater  confidence  and  thus 
more  productive  investment  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources  within  Latin  America. 
U.S.  loans  to  intermediate  credit  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Latin  America  under  the 
Alliance  so  far  exceed  $100  million. 
These  loans  are  used  for  credit  to  farm- 
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ers,  small  and  medium  size  private  busi¬ 
nesses  precisely  to  develop  the  kind  of 
healthy,  decentralized  business  activity 
which  is  so  vital  both  to  economic  prog¬ 
ress  and  to  the  development  of  social 
and  political  stability.  For  example, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States, 
five  private  development  banks  have 
been  formed  or  are  in  the  process  of  for¬ 
mation  in  Colombia. 

As  for  U.S.  private  investment,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is 
carrying  on  a  program  of  loans  in  local 
currency  in  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  from  funds  generated  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  U.S.  food  stocks;  loans  in  dol¬ 
lars;  sharing  of  the  cost  of  investment 
surveys;  and,  most  important,  guaran¬ 
tees  of  new  investments  by  U.S.  Anns 
against  the  triple  risk  of  expropriation, 
inconvertibility,  and  war.  This  makes  it 
clear  that  we  are  in  full  agreement  with 
those  who  want  the  Alliance  to  make  use 
of  the  resources  and  the  know-how  of 
private  enterprise. 

Vision,  the  largest  circulation  news 
magazine  in  Latin  America,  published 
in  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  report  pointing  out  that 
from  U.S.  private  enterprise  the  net  cap¬ 
ital  flow  to  Latin  America,  plus  rein¬ 
vested  earnings,  and  expenditures  for 
depletions,  depreciations,  amortizations, 
and  other  plant  retirements,  amounted 
to  about  $1  billion. 

Those  American  firms  which  have 
shown  faith  in  the  future  of  Latin 
America  and  in  the  success  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  by  making  new  investments  in  the 
region  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  Alliance  is  fulfilling  many  of  the 
goals  and  aspirations  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  The  amount  of  accom¬ 
plishments  that  have  occurred  in  this 
relatively  short  period  of  time  since  the 
inception  of  the  Alliance  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  as  follows:  140,000  new  homes  or 
family  dwelling  units  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  Latin  America;  8,200  new 
classrooms  have  been  built,  and  more 
than  4  million  textbooks  have  been 
printed  and  distributed  in  the  drive  for 
educational  improvements;  160,000  agri¬ 
cultural  loans  have  been  made  to  Latin 
American  farmers  for  the  purchase  of 
individually  owned  farms,  for  improved 
seeds  and  broodstock,  for  modern  agri¬ 
cultural  implements;  700  communities 
for  the  first  time  have  sanitary  water 
facilities,  and  900  hospitals  and  health 
centers  have  been  established  in  a  part 
of  the  world  where  disease  traditionally 
has  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  85  children 
out  of  every  thousand  before  the  age  of  5. 
This  compares  to  a  similar  mortality  rate 
of  28  per  thousand  in  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  as  you  look  at  these  figures, 
I  believe  that  we  are  all  struck  with  what 
seems  to  be  quite  a  large  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  this  rep¬ 
resents  only  a  dent  in  the  great  shield 
of  poverty  in  Latin  America.  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  accom¬ 
plishments  that  have  occurred,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  immense  task  still 
confronting  Latin  America.  I  share 
with  President  Kennedy  his  views  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  As  you  remember, 
he  said : 


We  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go,  and  in  fact 
in  some  ways  the  road  seems  longer  than  it 
was  when  the  journey  started. 

Probably  the  greatest  roadblock  to  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
been  the  unwillingness  of  the  Latin 
American  Nations  to  mobilize  their  avail¬ 
able  resources  at  the  pace  demanded  by 
the  rising  expectations  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  However,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of 
Teodoro  Moscoso  in  insisting  that  re¬ 
forms  be  a  condition  to  assistance,  we 
are  seeing  increasingly  that  the  Latin 
Americans  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
this  is  not  just  another  aid  program,  but 
one  requiring  that  they,  themselves,  make 
the  principal  efforts. 

We  have,  as  has  been  said  quite  often, 
only  one  minute  to  midnight  in  Latin 
America.  And  the  clock  continues  to 
move.  The  Castro-Communist  design  of 
coercion  in  this  hemisphere  has  been 
dealt  with  in  considerable  depth  on  many 
previous  occasions  in  this  chamber.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on 
the  subject,  which  I  know  is  well  under¬ 
stood  by  others  of  my  colleagues.  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  remind  you  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  the  only  alternative  to 
communism  in  this  hemisphere. 

If  we  consider  the  facts  which  are 
available  to  us,  we  will  see  that  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  support  Latin  America 
to  the  fullest.  Historically,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  United  States  have  been 
bound  tightly  together.  The  United 
States  and  Latin  America  have  enjoyed 
a  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  goods 
and  services.  Presently  Latin  America 
accounts  for  the  purchase  of  20  to  25 
percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  sold  abroad. 
Likewise,  the  United  States  purchases  40 
to  45  percent  of  Latin  America’s  total  ex¬ 
ports.  Without  question,  the  pattern 
on  economic  interdependence  has  joined 
together  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  unless  we  are  willing 
to  abrogate  the  existing  trade  and  com¬ 
mercial  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  we  must  continue  to 
support  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  For 
the  Alliance  is  the  only  substantial  deter¬ 
rent  to  the  influx  of  Castroism  in  this 
hemisphere.  If  it  fails,  the  vast  markets 
and  storehouse  of  natural  resources  in 
Latin  America  will  no  longer  be  available 
to  this  country. 

Therefore,  it  is  quite  apparent  that,  in 
addition  to  our  security  interests  and  the 
eleemosynary  aspects  of  the  Alliance, 
there  is  also  economic  justification  for  its 
continued  support. 

The  contrary  is  also  true.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  carried  the  brunt  of  the 
attack  against  the  United  States  from 
Castro  and  his  Communist  cohorts. 
Their  vehemence  against  the  Alliance  is 
the  best  evidence  of  their  fear  that 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  their 
ambitions  for  conquering  Latin  America 
will  be  thwarted.  All  of  us  are  concerned 
with  the  problems  that  are  presented  by 
this  little  island.  However,  what  has 
happened  in  Cuba  is  of  relatively  small 
consequence  compared  to  similar  success¬ 
ful  subversions  in  the  rest  of  Latin 
America. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  the  United  States  during  the 


Cuban  missile  crisis  amounted  to  $200 
million,  and  we  are  told  that  Russia  is 
pouring  $1  million  a  day  into  the  small 
country  of  Cuba.  In  fact,  Communists 
in  Latin  America  are  now  pointing  out 
with  glee  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  House  cuts  on  the  Alliance,  we  are 
making  no  more  available  to  all  Latin 
America  through  our  loans  than  Khru¬ 
shchev  is  making  available  to  Cuba. 

We  will  shortly  be  faced  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill,  in  which  is  contained  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  funds  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  for  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund.  Therefore,  the  following 
words  from  Vision  magazine,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  recent  cut  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  by  the  House,  should 
be  of  interest ; 

The  program  does  not  deserve  such  treat¬ 
ment.  Slow  and  fumbling  in  getting  off  the 
ground,  it  is  now  beginning  to  show  achieve¬ 
ments.  Almost  every  Latin  American  state 
has  already  or  is  in  the  process  of  overhaul¬ 
ing  its  tax  structure.  Land  reforms  are  mov¬ 
ing  ahead.  Roads,  schools,  hospitals,  sewage 
nets  are  being  built.  Small  businessmen  are 
receiving  alliance  loans  for  expansion.  At 
the  same  time,  other  fortuitous  signs  of 
Latin  American  advancement  are  appearing — 
the  regional  economic  integration  movements 
and  the  slowly  rising  prices  of  major  com¬ 
modities. 

Of  course  there  is  disappointment  and 
grumbling — over  the  slowness  of  reform  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  slowness  of  money 
on  the  other — but  on  the  balance  it  is  widely 
accepted  that  the  program  is  providing  a  real 
stimulus  to  progress.  The  United  States 
must  remember  that  the  $1  billion  a 
year  promised  by  Washington  is  not  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  but  only  a  small  part 
of  it.  Its  chief  importance  is  to  provide  a 
catalyst  which  will  set  off  a  much  larger 
and  purely  Latin  American  reaction.  By 
trimming  its  commitment,  Washington  at 
a  very  minimum  will  do  irreparable  harm 
to  a  burgeoning  alliance  spirit  that  only  now 
is  beginning  to  take  hold. 

The  call  on  alliance  funds  will  be  greater 
in  the  coming  year  than  ever  before.  Peru 
and  Argentina  will  be  back  in  the  program 
with  their  return  to  democratic  rule.  Major 
commitments  to  Chile  and  Colombia  must 
be  continued.  If  the  dust  settles  in  Brazil, 
new  projects  will  rise  again  there.  After  set¬ 
ting  rigidly  high  standards  for  development 
aid,  Washington  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
default  once  its  demands  have  been  met. 

We  have  already  seen  indications  from 
Latin  America  of  the  trauma  felt  there  by 
our  friends  due  to  the  recent  cuts,  and  we 
have  seen  examples  of  the  gloating  by  the 
Castro  and  Communist  press  over  this  cut, 
coming,  as  Mr.  Moscoso  has  said,  at  the  very 
time  that  Latin  American  governments  are 
moving  ahead  and  when  they  have  placed 
themselves  way  out  on  thin  political  limbs. 

We  have  but  one  road  to  follow,  the  road 
of  support  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Our 
failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  consequences 
to  our  own  national  interest — and  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Latin  Americans  themselves, 
for  a  hemisphere  of  countries,  representa¬ 
tive  of  their  people,  and  responsive  to  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  populace, 
which  axe  too  horrible  to  consider.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  sit  fatu¬ 
ously  on  our  own  front  porch  while  our  back¬ 
yard  is  aflame. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  while  I  was  out  of  the  Cham- 
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ber  this  afternoon,  presiding  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees  on  the  higher 
education  bill,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  discussed  the  motion  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  re¬ 
commit  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  committee 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  colleagues,  paid 
his  disrespects  in  sarcasm  and  ridicule 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  judge  from  what  I  have  heard  that 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
shows  that  he  and  I  have  nothing  in 
common.  I  am  glad,  if  that  is  true,  that 
it  does,  because  I  would  never  want  to  be 
that  common.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  I  no  longer  belong  to  a  political 
party  so  bankrupt  in  leadership  that  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  alleged  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  understand  that  the  speech  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  ill  manners  and  bad  taste. 
But  I  am  accustomed  to  that  from  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
never  won  his  good  will;  because  if  I  did, 
I  would  have  to  engage  in  some  very  long 
introspection.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  people  who  obviously 
are  not  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  the  record  as  it  is. 

I  am  glad  that  none  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  sought  to  answer  him,  al¬ 
though  some  said  they  thought  they 
should,  but  decided  they  should  not  un¬ 
less  I  were  present.  I  take  this  as  one  of 
the  normal  courses  of  events  that  some¬ 
times  take  place  in  the  Senate,  when 
Senators  are  so  lacking  in  their  facts 
that  they  have  to  resort  to  ridicule,  per¬ 
sonal  sarcasm,  and  personal  abuse  as  a 
substitute  for  logic,  reason,  and  evidence. 

Some  Senators  thought  it  was  too  bad 
that  we  could  not  have  recorded  in  the 
Record  the  well-known  inflections  of  the 
voices  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois;  but  I  have  re¬ 
quested  that  the  Record  remain  un¬ 
changed,  not  edited— which  is  the  right 
of  the  Senate.  So  let  the  Record  now 
show  that  I  have  formally  notified  the 
Ofittcial  Reporters  that  the  Record  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  to 
remain  unedited. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  brief 
comment  to  make:  It  would  appear  that 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  arguments 
and  public  announcements  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright],  and  the  majority  whip,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
dealing  with  the  position  which  those  of 
us  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill  have  taken 
is,  so  it  is  reported,  to  charge  that  we  are 
picking  out  instances  of  waste  and  mis¬ 
management  that  always  are  bound  to 
crop  up  in  a  program  such  as  the  foreign 
aid  program,  and  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  basic  issues  involved. 

Mi.  President,  nothing  could  be  more 
incorrect.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  not 
,T„ -Picked”  at  specific  projects  or  items. 
What  we  have  been  doing,  and  what  we 
will  continue  to  do  for  some  days,  be- 
foi  e  the  Senate  votes  on  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments,  is  to  offer  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  committee  amendment  and 
to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments. 
Thus  we  will  put  Senators  in  a  position 


where  they  cannot  say  to  their  constit¬ 
uents,  when  they  return  home,  “But  we 
did  not  know.”  They  may  put  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  where  they  will  have 
to  say,  “We  did  not  listen”  or  “we  did  not 
read,”  because  it  is  obvious  that  many  of 
them  are  not  listening.  But  we  will 
make  the  record;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
their  answer,  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
they  make  here — not  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  we  make — will  have  to  be  just 
that. 

So  I  say  we  have  not  “nit-picked”  at 
specific  projects — but  we  have  shown  the 
history  of  the  AID  in  many  places,  and 
we  have  shown  that  it  has  not  accom¬ 
plished  its  purpose. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  consider 
the  $300  million  a  year,  for  10  years,  that 
Turkey  has  received  under  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram;  yet  today  Turkey  is  worse  off  than 
she  was  in  1947.  If  any  persons  are  la¬ 
boring  under  the  illusion  that  Turkey 
has  a  constitutional,  democratic  form 
of  government,  they  could  not  be  more 
mistaken. 

Or  consider  the  $3.5  billion  which 
Pakistan  has  received  under  the  AID 
program.  We  have  pointed  out  that  aid 
in  that  amount  to  Pakistan  cannot  be 
justified.  Today  we  find  Pakistan  play¬ 
ing  “footsie”  with  the  Red  Chinese  and 
entering  into  negotiated  agreements  with 
them.  We  point  out  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  cannot  be  justified  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  basic 
policy  questions  involved  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill;  and  we  shall  give  all  Senators 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  whether  they  want  billions  of  dollars 
of  the  funds  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  be  sent  to 
Pakistan,  because  we  are  going  to  move 
that  that  item  be  cut. 

Or  let  Senators  consider  the  $5.5  bil¬ 
lion  which  Korea  has  received  under  our 
AID  program,  although  South  Korea 
would  not  last  for  more  than  a  matter 
of  days  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of 
our  Armed  Forces  there.  We  point  out 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  put  on  the  front¬ 
line  a  South  Korean  soldier  or  a  Paki¬ 
stan  soldier  or  a  Turkish  soldier,  rather 
than  an  American  soldier;  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  now  being  operated  makes  no 
sense,  because  both  American  troops  and 
the  troops  of  the  other  countries  are 
used;  and  not  only  are  we  paying  the 
entire  bill  for  the  maintenance  of  for¬ 
eign  armies,  but  we  are  also  placing  in 
those  countries — in  uniform — American 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen;  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  provide  protection  to 
these  countries— not  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  at  all. 

Furthermore,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
aid  program  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  maintaining  our  forces  abroad  or  the 
cost  of  a  good  many  other  things  which 
add  to  these  huge  expenditures.  Next 
week,  we  shall  give  a  detailed  account¬ 
ing  of  the  facts. 

Let  Senators  also  consider  the  sum, 
close  to  $1  billion,  which  Indonesia  re¬ 
ceives  under  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Can  any  Senator  state  exactly 
where  Indonesia  stands  today  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  or  show  which  side 
she  is  on? 


Or  let  Senators  consider  the  $4,500 
million  which  Taiwan  has  received  un¬ 
der  our  foreign  aid  program.  The  United 
States  has  maintained  a  great  social 
security  program  for  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
soldiers,  and  the  United  States  pays  the 
salaries  of  more  generals  in  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  army  than  the  total  number  of 
generals  in  the  entire  U.S.  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  such  a 
program. 

Of  course  the  proponents  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  want  to  rush  this  bill  through  the 
Senate,  so  that  the  facts,  such  as  those 
I  am  bringing  out,  cannot  be  known  by 
the  American  people.  But  the  propo¬ 
nents  will  not  be  successful  in  that  at¬ 
tempt;  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
weep  his  forensic  tears  until  his  shirt 
front  is  as  wet  as  he  may  want  it  to  be, 
but  he  will  not  shake  me  from  my  deter¬ 
mination  to  have  full  debate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  this  bill. 

This  afternoon  I  gave  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  most 
proper  forum  for  procedure  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  bill  at  this  time;  namely, 
to  permit  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  to  hear,  behind  the  doors  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  room,  representatives  of  the 
administration.  However,  my  motion 
was  defeated.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  vote  on  my  motion  did  not  make 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  at  all  happy, 
because  now  they  know  that  many  Sena¬ 
tors  will  not  join  them  in  their  opposition 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land]  to  me,  and  to  other  Senators  who 
have  amendments  to  offer. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  made  sport 
of  the  fact  that  I  called  the  Mansfield 
amendments  “powerhouse  amend¬ 
ments” — which,  in  my  judgment,  they 
are,  for  they  are  designed,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  seek,  parliamentarywise,  to 
prevent  an  onslaught  on  this  bill  by 
means  of  amendment  after  amendment; 
and  their  purpose— as  the  Presiding  Of¬ 
ficer  has  already  pointed  out — is  to  place 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  a  position 
where,  if  we  permitted  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments  to  be  adopted  be¬ 
fore  we  first  resorted  to  all  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  we  wish  to  offer,  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  a  parliamentary  position 
in  which  certain  figures  in  the  Mans¬ 
field-Dirksen  amendments  could  not  be 
changed,  once  those  amendments  were 
adopted.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
served  here  for  19  years  only  to  walk  into 
that  trap,  even  though  it  is  laid  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

There  is  no  hurry  about  the  bill.  Any 
time  they  want  to  have  it  laid  aside,  they 
can  succeed  in  having  that  done.  Or 
if  they  want  to  have  the  Senate  take  up, 
one  at  a  time,  the  various  amendments 
to  this  bill,  they  will  have  my  coopera¬ 
tion. 

But  I  shall  continue  to  be  impervious 
to  insults.  I  shall  be  sad  if  I  offend  any  ■ 
Senator  who  finds  himself  inconven¬ 
ienced  because  he  cannot  go  on  a  safari 
to  Paris  or  Malaya,  or  on  some  other 
junket.  But  I  have  the  old-fashioned 
idea  that  the  place  for  U.S.  Senators  to 
be  is  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  when  a  bill  involving — to  the  de¬ 
gree  this  bill  does — the  security  and  the 
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future  of  the  United  States  is  under  de¬ 
bate.  I  am  sorry  if  some  Senators  do 
not  like  that;  but  let  them  tell  their 
constituents  that  they  do  not  like  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  course 
of  action  which  is  being  attempted  by 
some  Senators  will  be  repudiated — as  I 
said  the  other  day — in  the  great  citadel 
of  freedom,  the  voting  booth,  when  the 
voters  of  the  United  States  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  pass  judgment  on  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  and  their  support  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  would  do  me  a  great  favor.  I 
am  sure  I  can  count  on  him  to  do  me  a 
great  favor,  although  I  apologize  be¬ 
cause  I  cannot  stay  and  hear  his  speech. 
However,  I  shall  read  it.  I  have  an  en¬ 
gagement  that  I  must  keep.  The  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  assuming  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 
would  be  the  last  speaker,  told  me  to 
move  to  recess  the  Senate  until  next 
Monday  noon  at  12  o’clock.  He  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  intended  to  speak.  I  wonder  if  I 
may  plead  with  my  friend  from  Ohio  to 
take  over  that  chore  of  mine  and,  when 
he  finishes,  move  to  recess  until  Monday 

nf  1 0  oVInplr 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon  need  never 
plead  with  me.  In  fact,  he  need  never 
plead  with  anyone.  I  find  myself  on  his 
side  in  many  things.  I  am  flattered  by 
his  kind  reference  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I,  myself  had  planned  to 
deliver  a  speech,  but  a  conference  on 
higher  education  made  it  impossible  for 
sf  e  to  do  so. 

I  should  like  very  quickly  to  report  that 
t  am  delighted  that  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  and  the  Senate  conferees  reached 
an  agreement  today  on  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  bill.  I  shall  make  a  report  on  that 
subject  on  Monday. 

My  speech  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  had 
already  gone  to  the  press  gallery.  I  wish 
to  explain  to  the  members  of  the  press 
gallery  that  I  shall  deliver  that  speech 
on  Monday. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Ohio  very 
much. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  foreign 
assistance,  I  find  myself  alined  with 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  seek  to  cut 
unnecessary  spending  from  this  program. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat 
now,  I  am  thankful  that  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  is  honest  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  terms  our  foreign  aid 
program  “foreign  assistance.”  While  I 
supported  all  of  the  foreign  assistance 
requests  of  President  Eisenhower  during 
the  final  2  years  of  his  administration, 
I  alway  felt  that  it  was  not  honest  to 
term  foreign  aid  “mutual  security,”  as 
was  the  case  during  that  administra¬ 
tion. 
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SHELTER/  BUILDING  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
at  thi^time  I  desire  to  speak  but  against 
another  series  of  expenditures  that  have 
bean  without  justification. 

'''A  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
fatified  by  the  Senate  last  month  is  of 
great  significance  not  only  because  it 


ends  the  deadly  pollution  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  more  important  for  its  sym¬ 
bolism  as  a  possible  first  step  toward  per¬ 
manent  peace.  For  more  than  a  month 
millions  of  words  were  uttered  by  wit¬ 
nesses  and  by  Senators  in  the  historic 
debate  on  ratification. 

I  consider  the  test  ban  treaty  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  I  was  very 
glad  indeed  to  speak  out  for  it  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions,  and  I  am  glad  that  my 
vote  is  recorded  in  favor  of  ratification  of 
the  treaty. 

It  is  incongruous  that  as  the  Senate 
debated  this  treaty,  which  we  hope  may 
be  a  step  toward  permanent  peace,  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  same 
time  authorized  $190  million  for  a  fall¬ 
out  shelter  program,  obviously  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will  be  no  peace. 
The  limited  test  ban  treaty  stands  on 
the  judgment  that  new  weapons  devel¬ 
opment  would  not  significantly  add  to 
the  deterrent  power  of  our  present  nu¬ 
clear  arsenal.  The  administration  re¬ 
jected  Dr.  Edward  Teller’s  advice  on  the 
treaty,  but  is  enthusiastically  following 
his  advice  in  proposing  to  spend  almost 
,$200  million  next  year  alone  on  the/Oe- 
dnning  of  a  fallout  shelter  building  ^pree 
that  could  become  the  greatesty/boon- 
doggle  in  American  history. 

ItVas  indeed  reassuring  to  s£e  “sweet 
reason^  return  to  the  other /body  when 
the  Hoiise  Appropriations'  Committee 
subsequently  refused  to  approve  one  cent 
for  this  proposal. 

The  authorization  measure  is  presently 
awaiting  actioW  in  thpSenate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services':  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  a  conVnient  pigeonhole  will 
be  found  for  it,  amtkas  a  member  of  that 
great  committee  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
see  to  it  thaythis  bili^remains  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

This  $190  million  authorization  would 
be  only  /he  first  step  in  \  5 -year  pro¬ 
gram  aa  shelter  building  that  the  civil 
defend  bureaucrats  say  will  dost  a  total 
of  $8.1  billion.  It  would  providK  Federal 
giants  of  up  to  $2.50  a  square  root  for 
ie  construction  of  shelters  in  State  and 
mnicipal  buildings,  schools,  hosprtals, 
and  welfare  institutions  in  communities 
throughout  the  land. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  poem  which  re-1 
cently  appeared  in  a  national  magazine 
and  read  something  like  this : 

Oh,  what  a  rumpus  in  the  Nation 
On  Federal  aid  to  education 
But  yet  there’s  money  found 
To  bury  children  underground. 

We  would  do  far  better  to  enact  legis¬ 
lation  to  provide  additional  classrooms 
for  children  of  this  Nation  than  to  spend 
money  for  useless  fallout  shelters  in  the 
basements  of  antiquated  school  build¬ 
ings.  It  would  be  ironic  if  this  Congress 
passes  a  subsidy  for  school  construction 
underground  while  refusing  assistance 
for  wholesale  school  programs  above 
ground.  What  must  we  think  of  our 
children  to  do  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  12  years 
over  $1,300  million  of  taxpayers 
money  has  been  foolishly  wasted  on  silly 
civil  defense  schemes.  Today,  18  years 
after  Hiroshima,  the  United  States  has 
no  civil  defense  worthy  of  the  name. 
Most  of  what  there  is  consists  of  absurd 


plans  on  paper  and  the  rest  is  eonfusic 
Simple  arithmetic  proves  that  any  shel¬ 
ter  program  large  enough  to  be  mean¬ 
ingful — if  such  a  thing  is  possible — will 
cost  untold  billions  of  dollars.  However, 
civil  defense  officials  follow  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  rule  of  keeping  first  estimates  low 
enough  to  induce  Congressyfnto  author¬ 
izing  some  colossal  lunacy/knowing  they 
can  always  get  more  oijee  a  program  is 
born. 

Mr.  President,  throfe  favoring  a  mas¬ 
sive  fallout  shelter  building  program 
have  estimated  that  it  will  cost  any¬ 
where  from  $2Q/billion  to  $200  billion. 
In  their  recent/book  “Strategy  for  Sur¬ 
vival,”  Thomefe  L.  Morton,  dean  of  the 
College  of  ^Engineers  of  the  University 
of  Arizona^  and  Donald  C.  Latham,  an 
electronics  researcher,  concluded  that  a 
national  community  shelter  program 
woultir  cost  in  excess  of  $37  billion.  Her¬ 
mann  Kahn,  one  of  the  foremost  propo¬ 
nents  of  fallout  shelters,  has  estimated 
lat  a  reasonable  program  might  in¬ 
volve  a  gradual  buildup  from  about  $1 
billion  annually  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  billion  annually.  A 
recent  estimate  by  Prof.  John  Ullman, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Manage¬ 
ment  at  Hofstra  College,  would  place  the 
cost  as  high  as  $302  billion.  Regardless 
of  which  of  the  expert  opinions  is  cited, 
the  price  tag  would  be  astronomical. 

Even  then,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
a  shelter  program  will  be  at  all  effective. 
With  extensive  advances  being  made  in 
rocket  and  nuclear  technology,  it  would 
probably  be  obsolete  before  completion. 
One  of  the  scientists  now  working  on  ad¬ 
vanced  weapons  technology  is  reported 
to  have  said:  “You  ain’t  seen  nothing 
yet,”  compared  with  what  is  coming  into 
sight  in  the  way  of  new  weapons.  Ed¬ 
ward  McDermott,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  was  recently 
quoted  as  having  said  that  most  nuclear 
scientists  now  agree  any  underground 
facilities  can  be  “dug  out”  if  an  enemy 
is  willing  to  invest  enough  in  the  job, 
while  others  believe  some  protection  is 
possible  if  one  goes  down  far  enough.  He 
pointed  out  it  would  be  “economically 
impractical”  to  dig  such  a  shelter  and 
subsequent  nuclear  advances  might  wipe 
kPut  the  investment  once  made. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  more 
deadly  types  of  warfare  for  which  shel- 
terff'offer  no  protection  whatever — chem¬ 
ical  and  biological  warfare.  Any  nation 
that  would  unleash  a  thermonuclear  war 
would  probably  not  hesitate  to  use  other 
methods  equally  as  terrifying  and  deva¬ 
stating. 

Is  the  Confess  prepared  to  embark  on 
such  a  vast  gamble  and  to  spend  perhaps 
$200  billion  of  taxpayers’  money?  Let 
us  have  no  illusions.  In  reality,  this  is 
what  the  civil  defence  planners  are  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  do. 

Anyone  who  has  takHn  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  matter  is  a\are  of  the  fact 
that  most  building  owneiwiave  ignored 
or  refused  requests  to  provide  shelters, 
and  that  ordinary  citizens  have  lost  in¬ 
terest.  During  each  crisis  the\et-rich- 
quick  shelter  salesmen  appear.  j&s  soon 
as  the  crisis  abates  and  public  interest 
fades  completely,  they  crawl  back  in^der 
the  rocks  from  whence  they  came. 
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'take  up  some  other  means  of  separating 
worthy  people  from  their  money. 

<Snly  recently  the  city  of  Portland, 
Oreg%  voted  to  abolish  its  civil  defense 
program  which  was  costing  $110,000  of 
local  funds  annually.  The  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  slashed  $209,000  from  the 
civil  defense  budget  request,  reducing  it 
to  $30,000.  The  staff  was  reduced  from 
26  to  3.  Officials  of  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  are  considering  taking  similar 
action.  The  citjKcomptroller  has  called 
for  the  outright  elimination  of  the  city’s 
civil  defense  organisation.  Last  week¬ 
end,  Mayor  Theodore  McKeldin  stated 
he  would  drastically  reduce  the  budget 
request  for  civil  defense  purposes.  Com¬ 
munities  throughout  thd\  Nation  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers’  monejKhas  been 
spent  on  foolish  programs  witn.  no  tan¬ 
gible  results  except  for  the  faclNthat  in 
many  instances  livelihoods  wem,  pro¬ 
vided  for  ex -politicians  and  city  halFfiar- 
asites.  They  are  the  types  in  my  St^te 
of  Ohio  and  elsewhere  who  for  the  mo'u 
part  are  handling  civil  defense  work—'* 1 
political  hacks  who  have  been  defeated 
for  office  by  the  people  and  then  seek 
soft  public  jobs  and  feed  at  the  public 
trough,  drawing  high  salaries  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  that  bomb  to  fall  while  doing 
nothing  constructive. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  shelter  build¬ 
ing  program  in  Great  Britain,  France,  or 
in  any  of  the  major  Western  powers. 
Reliable  observers  in  the  Soviet  Union 
report  that  there  is  no  fallout  shelter 
program  in  all  of  Russia. 

Henry  Shapiro,  dean  of  the  American 
correspondents  in  Moscow,  wrote: 

No  foreigner  here  has  seen  any  civil  de¬ 
fense  shelters.  The  average  citizen  is  un¬ 
aware  of  the  existence  of  shelters. 

Preston  Grover  of  the  Associated  Press 
took  a  similar  position  when  he  stated: 

Attaches  from  Embassies  who  have  looked 
’round  the  country  for  sign  of  shelters  have 
found  nothing.  Foreigners  live  in  many  of 
the  newest  buildings  put  up  in  Moscow,  and 
they  have  no  bomb  shelters. 

In  1961,  the  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  from  Moscow  by  Harri¬ 
son  Salisbury  which  stated : 

About  12,000  miles  of  travel  in  the  Soviet/ 
Union  by  this  correspondent  in  the  last 
weeks  failed  to  turn  up  evidence  of  a  single 
Soviet  bomb  shelter. 


Mr.  Salisbury  agreeing  with  Mr./>rov- 
er  of  the  Associated  Press  said: 

Diplomats,  foreign  military  attaches,  and 
correspondents  who  have  traveled  widely  in 
the  Soviet  Union  report  that/there  is  no 
visible  evidence  of  a  widespread  shelter  pro¬ 
grams.  / 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  civilians  are  being 
taught  first  aid  procedures;  they  are  be¬ 
ing  taught  about  street  fighting  and  how 
to  resist  invasion  fi*5m  basement  to  base¬ 
ment  and  from  street  to  street.  There  is 
no  construction' whatsoever  of  shelters 
m  the  ground  for  people  to  crawl  into 
and  cower  in',  like  moles  in  holes  wait¬ 
ing  for  th®'  conquering  paratroopers  to 
come.  That  is  what  some  of  the  civil 
defense/bureaucrats  advocate  in  this 
country.  Yet,  generals  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  and  others, 
ha^ve  testified  that  they  would  prefer,  in 
the  first  place,  to  spend  the  money  for 


offensive  weapons  rather  than  to  dig 
useless  holes  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  through  the  uncertain  years  while 
this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
building  up  their  nuclear  capacities,  no 
real  interest  could  be  stirred  up  among 
the  general  public  or  in  the  Congress  for 
any  form  of  civil  defense.  During  that 
time  it  is  true  that  over  $1  billion  was 
appropriated  in  piecemeal  fashion  but 
not  for  any  really  serious  or  effective 
plan  of  action.  Actually,  we  were  sooth¬ 
ing  our  consciences  “just  in  case”  a 
nuclear  war  would  come.  Year  after 
year  we  appropriated  $75  or  $100  or 
$80  million  for  civil  defense  purposes, 
always  “just  in  case.”  Neither  the 
Eisenhower  administration  nor  the 
Kennedy  administration  nor  the  Con¬ 
gress  over  the  past  12  years  has  really 
faced  up  to  this  issue.  It  was  always 
easier  to  pretend  that  something  was  be¬ 
ing  done.  It  assuaged  the  fear  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  future  guilty  conscience. 

It  is  only  human  to  grasp  at  straws 
when  faced  by  an  overwhelmingly  diffi- 
'  jult  situation,  and  in  appropriating  these 
'  ids  which  gradually  began  to  total 
steering  sum;  this  is  what  was  dojfe. 
No  one  in  his  heart  really  believedinat 
the  cnql  defense  fishnet  would  be  or  any 
protection  in  a  surging  sea  of  .miclear 
destruction. .  These  appropriati/ms  were 
psychological  pablum  to  sooth/the  anxi¬ 
eties  and  feaiys  of  a  worried  cjtizenry  that 
wanted  a  solution  to  an  insoluble  prob¬ 
lem — civil  defense  in  the  iftomic  age.  In 
the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  example, 
more  than  $600,00(Vwafe  spent  on  special 
regulation  of  traffiVlights  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  in  ajnme  of  emergency  all 
traffic  lights  in  that  city  would  be  green 
to  enable  peopl^co  flee  fit  one  direction 
As  if  in  a  moment  of  terror  during  a 
nuclear  attack  people  woulobe  looking 
at  traffic  fights  or  would  beVuided  by 
them.  If/they  did  that,  there  \ould  be 
the  greatest  traffic  jam  known  to  laistory 

Now/that  there  has  been  a  lessening 
of  tension,  we  are  asked  to  approve  a 
bill/for  the  spending  of  an  additional 
ti^mendous  amount  of  taxpayers’  monej, 
r  protection  against  past  dangers  and 
to  again  soothe  our  consciences  just  in 
case. 

Mr.  President,  our  best  and  probably 
only  civil  defense  in  this  nuclear  age  is  a 
firm  stand  against  aggression.  This  was 
evidenced  a  year  ago  last  October  when 
President  Kennedy  took  firm,  deter¬ 
mined,  resolute,  and  unyielding  action 
against  Khrushchev,  and  Khrushchev 
turned  tail  and  withdrew  his  offensive 
missiles  and  airplanes  from  Cuba. 

There  is  no  workable  defense  against 
the  hydrogen  bomb  except  not  to  drop  it 
in  the  first  place.  As  Gen.  Douglas  Mc¬ 
Arthur  has  stated: 

War  has  become  a  Frankenstein  to  destroy 
both  sides.  No  longer  does  it  possess  the 
chance  of  the  winner  of  the  duel.  It  con¬ 
tains,  rather,  the  germs  of  double  suicide. 

Or,  as  Walter  Lippmann  put  it: 

There  is  no  protection  against  nuclear  war 
except  to  prevent  it. 

Certainly,  holes  in  the  ground  or  so- 
called  fallout  shelters  are  no  deterrent 
to  any  possible  aggressor.  They  in  no 
way  work  to  prevent  war. 


Mr.  President,  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  bill  passed 
the  other  body  authorizing  $190  milj/on 
for  a  beginning  of  a  shelter  building, pro¬ 
gram.  There  are  many  more  worthwhile 
places  where  taxpayers’  money/can  be 
put  to  good  use.  When  our  country  has 
so  many  unmet  needs,  when/nore  than 
half  the  world  is  ill  clothedf  ill  housed, 
and  ill  fed,  is  it  appropriate  to  devote 
billions  of  dollars  to  Jmrrow  under¬ 
ground?  Is  it  justifiable  to  spend  mil¬ 
lions  to  stock  shelters  with  food  when 
so  many  are  hungry  2 

Mr.  President,  iXgain  urge  officials  of 
this  administration  to  review  carefully 
present  civil  defense  policy  so  that  we  in 
the  Congressmay  be  aware  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  costs  and  so  we  may  know  where 
we  are  going  in  this  area.  I  hope  that 
the  present  proposal  calling  for  Federal 
aid  to  States  and  communities  to  supply 
public/puildings  with  shelters,  is  going  to 
receive  a  complete  review  in  the  Senate 
Anned  Services  Committee.  Until  that 
is'done,  not  1  cent  more  should  be  ap¬ 
propriated  on  a  wasteful,  directionless 
program  that  has  already  cost  taxpayers 
well  over  $1  billion  and  threatens  to  cost 
hundreds  of  billions  more. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  for  his  consideration  and  kind¬ 
ness  in  permitting  me  to  speak  at  this 
time,  because  he  has  been  waiting  to 
make  a  speech.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
statement  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
amendments  before  the  Senate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill;  namely,  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  to  reduce  the  bill  by 
$385  million. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  recently  seen 
evidence  of  a  massive  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union — the  failure 
of  the  Soviet  agriculture  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  food  to  feed  the  Russian 
people.  The  Communists  are  clearly 
having  basic  economic  difficulties.  Their 
system  simply  is  not  working  efficiently. 
This  not  only  may  provide  opportunities 
for  us  to  make  better  use  of  our  great 
economic  system;  it  also  means  that  the 
Communists  do  not  have  the  economic 
power  necessary  to  implement  their  pol¬ 
itical  objectives.  Among  other  things, 
they  are  having  trouble  with  their  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

While  we  should  not  minimize  the 
threat  of  Communist  subversion,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Communists,  at  least 
at  the  present  time,  do  not  have  the 
means  necessary  for  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  they  have  been  conducting  in 
recent  years.  This  is  a  development  of 
great  significance  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  It  means  that  we 
are  gaining  in  our  contest  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  on  the  economic  front,  and  it 
provides  the  opening  for  moving  into  the 
vacuum  created  by  Communist  with¬ 
drawal. 
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It  is  paradoxical,  at  the  very  time  we 
appear  to  be  winning  and  the  Commu¬ 
nists  appear  to  be  pulling  back,  that  we 
should  also  seem  to  have  so  many  doubts 
about  ourselves  and  our  own  foreign  aid 
program.  Doubts  have  been  created 
about  whether  the  responsible  officials  of 
this  Government  really  believe  what  they 
profess  and  what  they  say  about  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  before  the  Clay  Committee 
made  its  report,  we  were  told  that  a  $4.9 
billion  program  was  essential  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  security  and  prestige  in  the  world. 
After  the  Clay  Committee  report,  we  were 
told  that  a  $4.5  billion  program*  was  the 
bare  minimum  necessary  if  the  Nation’s 
security  is  not  to  be  impaired.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  after 
months  of  study,  hearings,  and  markups, 
recommended  an  authorization  of  $4.2 
billion  as  the  absolute  minimum.  Now 
we  learn  that  a  smaller  authorization  bill, 
$3.8  billion  can  be  justified. 

The  citizens’  committees  for  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  have  been  permitted 
more  or  less  to  dissipate  or  evaporate, 
rather  than  have  the  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tional  assistance  required  for  a  better 
understanding  of  our  foreign  aid  objec¬ 
tives. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  are  con¬ 
fused.  My  office  and  others  in  this  city 
have  received  calls  from  numerous 
groups  and  organizations  who  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  launch  programs  to  arouse  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Now  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are  con¬ 
fused  and  perplexed?  They  ask:  Are  the 
leaders  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  willing  to  fight  for  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  repeatedly  have  claimed 
to  be  essential  to  our  national  security, 
or  are  they  not?  Is  there  any  point  in 
trying  to  arouse  public  support  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  said  was  needed? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  legitimate 
questions  by  citizens  who  are  genuinely 
concerned.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the 
aid  program  has  been  attacked — nor  will 
it  be  the  last. 

It  is  the  perennial  whipping  boy  of 
anyone  who  has  any  sense  of  frustra¬ 
tion  on  any  subject,  domestic  or  inter¬ 
national. 

But  in  view  of  the  difficulties  presently 
confronting  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
opportunity  now  available  to  us,  it  is 
most  disturbing  that  we  shrink  from  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

Wars  are  not  won  by  retreating  when 
the  enemy  retreats,  and  the  war  which 
is  being  fought  with  all  the  tools  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  just  as  serious 
and  as  important  as  any  of  the  shooting 
wars  we  have  ever  fought. 

In  fact,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  win  the  struggle  in  the  world 
without  a  shooting  war. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  retreat.  Now 
is  the  time  for  launching  an  offensive 
in  those  areas  of  the  world  that  are  of 
greatest  importance  to  the  United  States. 
Now  is  the  time  for  mobilizing  all  the 
resources  at  our  command.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  on  with  the  job,  rather  than 
worrying  about  what  others  are  doing, 
or  dwelling  on  minor  mistakes  and 
shortcomings.  Mistakes  are  bound  to 


happen.  Enough  mistakes  were  made 
on  D-day  to  convince  any  skeptic  that 
the  war  was  lost — if  all  he  could  see 
were  the  mistakes  and  the  confusion. 
D-day  was  turned  into  a  great  victory 
for  free  men  because  we  moved  ahead 
without  stopping  or  looking  back. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  cuts  back  on  its 
commitment,  we  should  move  ahead.  It 
should  be  noted  that  others  are  moving 
ahead  to  expand  their  influence,  to  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities.  France 
is  notable  among  them. 

I  may  add,  so  is  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 

The  French  Government  is  not  cut¬ 
ting  back  its  aid  program.  It  is  ex¬ 
panding  it — even  though  its  per  capita 
aid  is  already  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  share  many  of  the  aims  of 
French  foreign  policy,  nor  the  objec¬ 
tives  which  their  aid  program  in  some 
cases  may  be  designed  to  achieve.  But 
I  am  impressed  with  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  decisiveness  in  formulating 
its  foreign  aid  policy,  and  its  resolute¬ 
ness  in  implementing  it.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  random,  disjointed,  or  haphazard 
about  its  policy.  Although  the  French 
aid  program  is  certainly  not  a  model 
program,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
terms  of  the  aid  offered,  it  has  one  char¬ 
acteristic  which  we  should  note  care¬ 
fully.  It  is  concentrated  in  selected 
areas  considered  to  be  of  highest  pri¬ 
ority  to  France.  It  is  not  scattered  over 
80  or  100  countries.  It  has  a  consistent 
direction.  The  French  Government 
knows  what  it  wants  to  do  with  its  aid 
program — and  is  doing  it. 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  our 
aid  program  is  that  of  attempting  to  do 
too  much,  and  thereby  it  loses  its  sense 
of  direction.  What  is  often  lacking  is 
a  clear  set  of  priorities  for  the  program 
and  a  strong  resolution  to  implement 
these  priorities. 

This  is  sometimes  evident  among  those 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  who  are  declared  friends  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  In  their  espousal 
of  the  foreign  aid  program,  they  must 
have  a  clear  grasp  of  what  is  most  im¬ 
portant  and  what  is  less  important,  what 
is  top  priority,  and  what  is  of  secondary 
importance. 

This  set  of  priorities  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind.  If  it  appears  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  approve  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  total  program,  then  the  established 
set  of  priorities  will  naturally  be  followed 
in  distributing  any  cuts. 

We  have  recently  been  advised  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  must  be  re¬ 
duced. 

I  have  shared  the  view,  after  sensing 
the  temperament  of  the  Congress,  that 
some  agreement  to  reduce  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  figures  might  be  necessary  in  order 
for  the  bill  to  be  approved  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  But  what  concerns  me  most  is  the 
absence  of  any  clearly  established  priori¬ 
ties  in  distributing  the  cuts  that  have 
been  proposed. 

Many  parts  of  this  foreign  aid  bill  are 
important,  but  which  part  is  most  im¬ 
port?  Which  part  has  top  priority? 

I  believe  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 


ress  program  has  top  priority.  I  accept 
the  President’s  statement  that  Latin 
America  is  the  most  critical  area  in  the 
world  as  far  as  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  accept  this  and  believe  we 
should  act  upon  it.  The  executive  branch 
should  act  upon  it.  The  leaders  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  act  upon  it,  and  yet  we  are 
informed  that  some  believe  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  item  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  can 
be  cut  by  $125  million.  We  hear  that  this 
is  one  of  the  categories  best  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  cut.  And  today  we  hear  further 
that  some  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  are  most  concerned,  not  about 
obtaining  the  full  request  for  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress,  but  about  restoring 
a  large  part  of  the  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram — most  of  which  goes  to  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  claim  no  superior 
knowledge  about  strategy  for  obtaining 
the  best  possible  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  follow  the  advice  of 
others  on  this  question  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  But  I  am  certain  on  one  thing: 
I  know  that  a  cut  of  $125  million  from 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  weakens  it. 

I  know  that  that  cut  does  not  carry 
out  what  was  the  President’s  judgment 
on  the  importance  of  the  Latin  America 
area  in  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  with  world  communism. 

I  know  that  this  conflicts  with  the  pol¬ 
icy  stated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  there  opened 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  OAS  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  At  this  meeting, 
which  will  be  attended  by  most  of  the 
key  Alliance  officials  in  the  hemisphere, 
the  future  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
will  be  discussed.  Proposals  to  modify 
its  structure  to  achieve  greater  Latin 
participation  will  be  discussed  at  this 
meeting.  At  the  end  of  next  week,  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  Averell  Harriman  will  go 
to  Sao  Paulo  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  OAS  meeting  at  the  ministerial 
level. 

This  proposed  reduction  puts  Secre¬ 
tary  Harriman  in  a  most  difficult  posi¬ 
tion.  The  U.S.  Government  has  been 
exhorting  Latin  American  governments 
to  do  better  in  mobilizing  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  to  exact  the  taxes  and  enact  the 
reforms  called  for  in  the  charter  of  Pun- 
ta  del  Este.  We  have  repeatedly  pleaded 
with  Latin  government  officials  to  live 
up  to  their  commitments  under  the  Al¬ 
liance.  And  yet  now  we  indicate  that 
the  United  States  is  to  go  back  on  its 
commitments.  Most  of  the  major  Latin 
American  newspapers,  including  those 
most  friendly  to  the  United  States,  did 
not  fail  to  note  that  the  House  figure  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  entire  Latin  American 
continent  was  only  slightly  above  the 
total  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  alone.  Our 
commitments  under  the  Alliance,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  Latin  American  neigh¬ 
bors,  must  be  honored.  Nothing  is  more 
harmful  to  our  prestige,  to  our  national 
image,  and  to  our  foreign  policy  inter¬ 
ests  than  the  appearance  reneging  on 
commitments  made.  The  recent  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  dras¬ 
tically  reducing  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
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funds  requested  by  the  administration  is 
interpreted  in  every  Latin  American 
country  as  precisely  that. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  disagreed  with  the  House  action,  and 
recognized  the  embarrassment  this  would 
cause  the  U.S.  Government  and  restored 
the  funds  cut  by  the  House.  Now  we  are 
told  that  the  Senate  should  follow  the 
House’s  example  and  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
only  the  authorization.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  is  another  matter.  Everyone  who 
has  served  in  this  body  over  the  years 
knows  that  the  appropriation  figure 
usually  is  substantially  less  than  the  au¬ 
thorization  figure. 

This  would  mean  that  the  Senate  au¬ 
thorization  figure  for  the  Alliance  would 
be  $525  million.  As  everyone  knows  this 
figure  could  be  reduced  further  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  and  reduced 
drastically  by  the  House  in  the  appro¬ 
priations  round.  What  we  would  likely 
have  in  the  end  is  a  figure  approximating 
the  $400  million  which  the  Soviet  Union 
now  gives  to  one  small  country,  Cuba. 
If  the  world’s  leading  capitalist  country 
cannot  do  any  better  than  that,  we  do 
not  have  much  of  an  argument  with  the 
Communists.  Yet  Latin  America  is  the 
most  critical  area  in  the  world,  as  we 
have  been  told  by  the  leader  of  the  great¬ 
est  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

What  Mr.  Harriman  is  likely  to  be 
asked  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  quite  rightly, 
what  prompted  us  to  go  back  on  our  com¬ 
mitment.  When  we  committed  our  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Alliance  at  Punte  del  Este, 
we  expressed  support  for  a  figure  of  $600 
million  per  year  for  4  years.  The  ex¬ 
pectation,  however,  was  that  our  aid 
would  increase  after  the  first  year.  In¬ 
stead  it  is  now  proposed  to  be  cut  back 
from  the  $600  million  level. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
a  cut  of  $125  million  from  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  add  $125  million  to  the 
contingency  fund  when  experience 
teaches  that  funds  for  this  category  have 
gone  unused.  Last  year,  out  of  $260 
million  appropriated  for  the  contingency  ■ 
fund,  $117  million  went  unspent. 

Furthermore,  if  the  President’s  con¬ 
tingency  fund  is  increased  by  $125  mil¬ 
lion,  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  little 
Alliance  for  Progress  establishment  will 
be  pushed  out  of  position  in  the  grab  for 
that  money  by  more  powerful  forces  in 
this  country. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
necessity  to  make  compromise  to  obtain 
an  acceptable  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 

I  can  readily  accept  a  cut  in  military 
assistance.  It  is  long  overdue.  I  can 
accept  a  modest  cut  even  in  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund.  However,  if  we 
are  to  wage  the  battle  in  ’  Latin 
America  that  we  ought  to  be  fighting,  so 
far  as  this  part  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  chaos  and 
revolution  and  Castroism  and  commu¬ 
nism,  we  ought  not  to  retreat  from  our 
obligations  and  our  commitments. 

What  I  insist  upon  is  that  these  cuts 
must  not  fall  on  the  highest  priority  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  will 


continue  to  oppose  any  substantial  cuts 
in  this  program. 

I  am  not  saying  we  must  honor  in 
full  the  administration’s  request  for  aid 
to  80  or  100  different  countries.  The 
sooner  we  cut  that  figure  the  better. 
The  sooner  we  really  learn  to  concen¬ 
trate  our  aid  program  in  selected  high 
priority  areas  the  better.  We  have  been 
asking  our  allies  to  step  up  their  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  But  if  we  continue  to  have  aid 
missions  in  80  different  countries  where 
are  our  allies  going  to  concentrate?  And 
so  I  do  not  ask  that  we  give  the  admin¬ 
istration  what  it  requests  for  80  different 
countries. 

'  I  ask  only  that  we  provide  what  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recommended  as  a  prudent  amount  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  in 
Latin  America,  the  area  having  top  pri¬ 
ority  under  our  foreign  policy. 
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THE  TAX  BILL— THE  NEED  FOR  TAX 
REFORM 

GOOD  FEATURES  OF  BILL 

[r.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  ther( 
ar&many  good  features  in  the  preset. „ 
tax  Trill,  H.R.  8363,  with  which  we yftre 
dealing  in  the  Finance  Comnmtee. 
Among>ttiese  are  first,  the  fact  iff  tax 
reductiontitself  in  order  to  simulate 
demand,  production  and  employment ; 
second,  the  tfrinimum  standard i eduction 
of  $300  per  taxpayer  plus  $400  for  each 
family  depended;  third, pie  shifting  of 
the  corporationNtax  collection  period 
from  the  presents.  delayed  system  to 
roughly  the  same  baS/s  as  taxes  are  now 
collected  from  indipQWls,  against  taxes 
actually  owed,  and/fcertain  other  features 
as  well;  and  fcnfrth,  theyj'epeal  of  the 
4-percent  dividend  credit. 

I  shall  dipuss  these  anckother  fea¬ 
tures  of  the/bill  in  later  brief  chscussions 
which  I  pan  to  make  on  thevtax  bill 
during  ttfis  session  of  Congress  at  times 
which  pill  not  interfere  with  discussion 
and  action  upon  pending  business.  \My 
comments  come  at  the  end  of  a  lc\g 
day’s  session,  and  certainly  do  not  im. 
J  ;rfere  with  any  pending  business  before' 
:he  Senate. 

MILLIONAIRES  ESCAPE  TAXATION 

But  today  I  rise  to  state  the  urgent 
need  for  tax  reform  and  to  protest  its 
slow  and  quiet  strangulation. 

There  are,  in  the  record  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  hearings  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  pending  tax  bill,  some  shock¬ 
ing  figures  of  which  every  American 
ought  to  be  aware.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  furnished  figures  showing 
that  in  1959  there  were  20  persons  in 
this  country  with  incomes — adjusted 
gross  incomes— of  more  than  $500,000 
who  paid  not  a  penny  in  Federal  income 
taxes  in  1959. 

There  were  15  persons  having  incomes 
of  more  than  $1  million  who  paid  not  a 
cent  of  taxes. 

There  were  five  persons  having  gross 
incomes  of  more  than  $5  million  a  year 
who  did  not  pay  a  single  cent  in  taxes. 

Adjusted  gross  income  does  not  include 
interest  on  State  and  municipal  bonds. 
It  does  not  include  write-offs  for  drill¬ 
ing  and  developmental  costs  in  the  oil 


and  gas  industry.  It  does  not  include 
one-half  of  capital  gains.  All  these  wej 
in  addition. 

But  with  respect  to  the  figures  or/ad- 
justed  gross  incomes,  there  were/T  re¬ 
peat,  five  persons  having  incomesPf  more 
than  $5  million  who  did  not  pmf a  single 
cent  in  taxes.  Their  real  incomes  were 
probably  much  in  excess  opthis,  to  the 
degree  that  they  owned  pate  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  bonds,  wrote  off  prilling  and  de¬ 
velopmental  costs,  and pad  capital  gains, 
only  one-half  of  whicl^oes  into  adjusted 
gross  income. 

AVERAGE  FAMIlY  PAYS  MORE  TAXES 

These  figures  >are  shocking  when  one 
considers  that/any  worker  with  a  wife 
and  two  chfiaren  who  is  earning  just 
$100  a  weep—$5,200  a  year — an  average 
Am  e  r  ic  an  vl  w  o  u  1  d ,  under  current  tax 
rates,  pay  about  $456  in  Federal  income 
taxes,  Zt  the  same  time  that  5  per¬ 
sons Jnaving  1,000  times  that  worker’s 
income  can  get  away  with  paying  no 
tajres  whatever.  The  need  for  reform 
)uld  seem  to  be  clear. 

Of  course  not  every  multimillionaire 
escapes  wholly  tax  free,  as  these  five 
managed  to  do.  But  the  average  multi¬ 
millionaire  comes  surprisingly  close  to 
achieving  just  that.  According  to  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  figures,  for  which  I 
asked,  and  which  are  printed  in  part  I 
of  the  hearings  on  the  tax  bill  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  there  were, 
in  1959,  37  people  whose  total  incomes — 
including  all  the  taxable  part  of  their 
capital  gains — came  to  more  than  $5  mil¬ 
lion  and  they  paid,  on  the  average,  a 
little  less  than  25  percent  of  their  total 
incomes  in  Federal  income  taxes.  That 
is  only  somewhat  higher  than  the  first 
bracket  rate  of  20  percent. 

We  hear  great  complaints  about  the 
“confiscatory”  top  income  tax  rates  of 
90  and  91  percent.  Those  rates  are  too 
high- — but  the  fact  is  that  the  bark  about 
the  tax  rates  is  far,  far  worse  than  the 
bite.  Theoretically,  if  all  of  the  income 
of  these  multimillionaires  were  subject 
to  the  tax  rate  schedule  currently  in  the 
law,  they  would  be  paying  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  taxes  at  the  rate  of  about  90 
;rcent.  The  fact  is,  though,  they  are 
P\ing  less  than  25  Percent  of  their  total 
income  in  taxes  or  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  being  paid  by  those  with  in- 
comesNof  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  Prosident,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President  this  table  also  will  be 
found  in  part  I  of  the  hearings  on  the 
tax  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

GLARING  u\qUITIES 

Clearly,  Mr.  President  there  are  glar¬ 
ing  inequities  in  our  tax  SVstem  in  urgent 
need  of  correction.  In  1861,  President 
Kennedy  told  the  Congress  That  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  preparing  It  “compre¬ 
hensive  tax  reform  program^  which 
would  be  “aimed  at  providing  a  \roader 
and  more  uniform  tax  base”  and\t  es¬ 
tablishing  “a  more  equitable  tax  struc¬ 
ture  and  a  simpler  tax  law.”  Original 
that  program  was  to  be  presented  to  — 
in  1962.  It  was  delayed  until  1963n 
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S^the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se¬ 
lected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen¬ 
sation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shallSnot  be  less  by  more  than  $1,600  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  per¬ 
son  employed  under  the  authority  of  this 
resolution!  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heaas  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  to.  utilize  the  reimbursable  serv¬ 
ices,  informatnsjn,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  2.  ExpensesV>f  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,- 
000  through  January \l,  1964,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  tn^  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  proNtempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  proceeding  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  l\hank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  fo\his 
courtesy  to  all  the  members  of  the  cc 
mittee,  particularly  those  of  the  minoi 
ity.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  reso-N 
lution  provides  for  minority  representa¬ 
tion  staff\Vise.  The  task  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  it  is  one 
that  involves  the  good  standing  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  entire  Senate.  It  must  be 
followed  judiciously  but  thoroughly. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  221) 
is  agreed  to. 

BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in¬ 
troduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  O. 
Erickson;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  powerhouse  on  Clear  Creek  at  the  head 
of  Whiskeytown  Reservoir,  in  the  State  of 
California,  as  Judge  Francis  Carr  power¬ 
house;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In-/ 
sular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when/fie 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  wjtich 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
INQUIRY  INTO  FINANCIAL^ OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS  INTERESTS  OF /ANY  OFFI¬ 
CER  OR  EMPLOYEE/OR  FORMER 
OFFICER  OR  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  oar  Rules  and  Adminis¬ 
tration,  reported^ an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  221)  /Authorizing  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds/oy  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  in  discharging  its 
responsibhfties  under  Senate  Resolution 
212,  inquiry  into  the  financial  or  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  any  officer  or  employee 
or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate, /^hich  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
511  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
lorth  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  “Reports  of  Committees”.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
FRANCIS  CARR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  America 
owes  her  greatness  to  men  and  women 
who  have  unselfishly  devoted  their  time, 
talent,  and  energy  in  the  public  interest 
to  their  fellow  man.  Today  I  call  upon 
the  Congress  to  honor  a  Californian  who, 
in  his  lifetime,  worked  assiduously  for 
his  State. 

The  late  Judge  Francis  Carr,  of  Red¬ 
ding,  Calif.,  was  a  water  lawyer  for  more 
than  40  years.  His  was  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service  in  varied  fields 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow  Californians. 

In  1932,  he  was  appointed  to  the  State 
water  resources  commission.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  State  relief 
commission  during  the  discouraging  days 
of  the  depression  in  the  1930’s.  He  served 
his  local  community  as  judge.  In  all 
these  and  other  ways,  he  served  his  na¬ 
tive  Shasta  County,  his  State,  and  thus, 
his  Nation. 

Judge  Carr  helped  to  develop  a  plan 
and  obtain  legislative  support  for  th< 
great  Central  Valley  project  on  whic 
instruction  began  in  1935  to  meet  s#ri- 
oHs  water  problems  in  vast  areas  of  jCali- 
fonaia.  Following  through,  he  w/te,  for 
several  years,  the  principal  advocate  for 
the  Trinity  River  division  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  He  served  zs  chairman 
of  a  two-oounty  committee  to  bring  about 
the  construction  of  that  particular  divi¬ 
sion. 

Though  Jucfge  Carr  cKed  in  1944, 1  can 
testify,  as  a  sponsor/of  legislation  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Trm/ty  River  project  in 
1955,  that  the  effpvts  of  Judge  Carr  on 
behalf  of  this  pr/jec\were  indeed  of  cru¬ 
cial  importance  in  bringing  this  project 
for  the  people  into  beii 

Judge  Ca/r  advocted  'building  Whis¬ 
keytown  Bfeservoir  in  ShakJ;a  County  as 
a  part  of, -developing  the  tributaries  of  the 
upper  ^cramento  River  for 'flood  con¬ 
trol  add  water  conservation  as\t  part  of 
the/project.  That  reservoir  is  now 
epaferging  as  a  fine  recreational  asset. 

A  part  of  this  project  is  the  13(gQ00- 
filowatt  capacity  Clear  Creek  Po\^r- 
house  near  Redding  and  a  short  distant 
from  Shasta,  Calif.,  the  historic  settle-'' 
ment  where  nearly  a  century  ago  Judge 
Francis  Carr’s  father,  a  pioneer  lawyer 
and  teacher,  first  established  his  home 
after  moving  to  California  from  upstate 
New  York.  This  powerhouse,  at  the 
head  of  Whiskeytown  Lake,  is  already 
producing  power  which  helps  to  defray 
project  costs  and  to  provide  a  return  on 
the  Federal  Government’s  investment. 
It  is  fitting,  I  think,  that  the  Clear 
Creek  Powerhouse,  largest  of  the  Trinity 
River  division,  with  its  constant  energy 
output,  be  named  for  and  dedicated  to 
Shasta  County’s  native  son,  the  late 
Judge  Francis  Carr,  who  served  with 
tireless  energy  to  achieve  an  exceptional 
record  of  public  service,  including  the 
development  of  California’s  water  and 
power. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro¬ 
priate  reference,  a  joint  resolution  by 
which  the  Congress  would  designate  a 
130,000-kilowatt-capacity  powerhouse  on 
Clear  Creek  at  the  head  of  Whiskeytown 
Reservoir  in  Shasta  County,  Calif.,  as 
the  Judge  Francis  Carr  Powerhouse,  and 


by  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  directed  to  place  a  suitable 
plaque  at  the  site  of  the  reservoir/ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  t^he  Record, 
together  with  resolutions  by  the  Shasta 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
Greater  Redding  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
each  urging  approval  M  such  a  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  PRESIDENT /pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  jo  i/ft  resolution  and  resolu¬ 
tions  will  be  pointed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint/esolution  (S.J.  Res.  130)  to 
designate  the  powerhouse  on  Clear  Creek 
at  the  head  of  Whiskeytown  Reservoir, 
in  the /State  of  California,  as  Judge 
Franc/S  Carr  powerhouse,  introduced  by 
Mr.  itucHEL,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its/title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Iterior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
>  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  kilowatt 
capacity  powerhouse  on  Clear  Creek  at  the 
head  of  Whiskeytown  Reservoir  shall  here¬ 
after  be  known  as  Judge  Francis  Carr  power¬ 
house  in  honor  of  Judge  Francis  Carr  of 
Redding,  California,  a  lawyer.  Judge,  public 
servant  and  advocate  of  reclamation  devel¬ 
opment  including  the  great  Central  Valley 
project  developed  to  meet  the  serious  water 
shortages  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Valley  of  California.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to 
place  a  suitable  plaque  at  the  site.  Any  law, 
regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  powerhouse 
is  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  powerhouse  under  and  by  the 
name  of  Judge  Francis  Carr  Powerhouse. 

The  resolutions  presented  by  Mr. 
Kuchel  are  as  follows: 

Resolution  63-95 

Resolution  of  endorsement  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Shasta, 
State  of  California 

Whereas  the  contents  of  the  attached  re¬ 
solution  of  the  Greater  Redding  Chamber 
of  Commerce  requesting  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
v  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
designate  the  130,000-kilowatt  capacity 
pl^werhouse  on  Clear  Creek  at  the  head  of 
iskeytown  Reservoir  as  the  Judge  Francis 
CarrXPowerhouse  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  thev  Interior  to  place  a  suitable  plaque 
at  the  'site  to  make  known  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress  has  been  made  known  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Shas¬ 
ta,  State  of 'California;  and 

Whereas  thA  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Shasta  are  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  said  resolution: 
Now,  therefore,  be”' 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Superviors 
of  the  County  of  Shasta,  State  of  California, 
do  hereby  place  their^  endorsement  upon 
said  resolution. 

Attest: 

Floyd  H.  Mo\gan, 

Chairman. 

Richard  C.  Brennan, 

Coiitody  Clerk. 

Resolution  op  the  Greater  ReddinA^Cham 
ber  of  Commerce 
Whereas  the  dams  and  powerhouses  o'!  the 
Trinity  River  division  of  the  Central  Val 
project  in  California  are  nearing  completio: 
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ati cl  the  130,000-kilowatt  capacity  Clear  Creek 
powerhouse  near  Redding,  Calif.,  at  the  head 
of  Whiskeytown  Lake,  is  already  producing 
powei\ which  helps  defray  project  costs  and 
provide*  return  on  the  Federal  Government’s 
investment;  and 

Whereat',  the  late  Judge  Francis  Carr,  of 
Redding,  C*lif.,  a  water  lawyer  for  more 
than  40  years\was  the  principal  advocate  for 
several  years  Of  the  Trinity  River  project, 
serving  as  chairman  of  a  two-county  com¬ 
mittee  to  bring  about  its  construction  and 
also  in  the  early  1'840’s,  prior  to  his  death 
in  1944,  advocated  'building  Whiskeytown 
Reservoir  as  a  part  of  ^developing  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  upper  Sacramento  River  for 
flood  control  and  water  conservation;  and 

Whereas  the  late  Judge 'Francis  Carr  was 
appointed  in  1932  by  Gov\  James  Rolph, 
Jr.,  to  the  State  water  resources  commis¬ 
sion,  which  commission  helped  develop  a 
plan  and  obtained  legislative  Support  for 
California’s  great  Central  Valley  project  on 
which  construction  began  in  1935  Ni)  meet 
serious  water  shortages  ip  California^  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  serve  other  multipleVuir- 
poses;  and  V 

Whereas  in  addition  to  his  distinguish^ 
record  of  public  service  in  varied  fields  fo. 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  State  ad¬ 
ministrations,  including  service  as  chairman 
of  the  State  relief  commission  during  the 
discouraging  days  of  the  depression  in  the 
1930’s,  Judge  Francis  Carr,  as  he  was  affec¬ 
tionately  known  for  his  onetime  service  as 
justice  court  judge,  was  one  of  California’s 
outstanding  attorneys  in  the  water  and  power 
field  and  successfully  litigated  several  prece¬ 
dent-setting  cases  in  California  water  law; 
and 

Whereas  Clear  Creek  Powerhouse  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  is  located  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Shasta,  Calif.,  the  historic 
settlement  where,  nearly  a  century  ago,  Judge 
Francis  Carr’s  father,  a  pioneer  lawyer  and 
teacher,  first  established  his  home  after  mov¬ 
ing  to  California  from  upstate  New  York; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Clear  Creek  Powerhouse,  largest  of  the 
Trinity  River  division,  with  its  constant 
energy  output,  be  named  for  and  dedicated 
to  Shasta  County’s  native  son,  the  late  Judge 
Francis  Carr,  who  loved  his  native  country, 
serving  her  and  her  people  with  tireless 
energy  to  achieve  an  exceptional  record  of 
public  service,  including  the  development  of  i 
California’s  water  and  power  resources;  Now  I 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Greater  Redding  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  That  it  is  hereby  recommended 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  that  they  do  hereby  designate  th 
130,000-kilowatt-capacity  powerhouse  vfti 
Clear  Creek  at  the  head  of  Whiskeytown 
Reservoir  as  the  Judge  Francis  Carr  Power¬ 
house  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  tfte  In¬ 
terior  to  place  a  suitable  plaque  at/the  site 
to  make  known  the  wishes  of  the/Congress. 

Robert  C.  Anderson, 

President  of  the  Greater  Redding  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  ' 
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and  other  Senators)  (No.  280)  to  House 
bill  7885,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  and  ask  to  have  printed,  an 
amendment  (No.  291). 

I  submit,  and  ask  to  have  printed,  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7885.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  delete  from 
the  bill  in  its  entirety  section  402  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  grant  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  countries 
within  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  justifica¬ 
tion  for  this  provision,  and  I  intend  to 
have  more  to  say  concerning  it  whenii 
I  call  this  amendment  up  for  considera-  i 
:  tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  House  bill 
7885.  The  amendment  is  designed  to 
assure  that  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  will  have  the  right  to  review  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  consists  of  receipts  which  come 
back  from  loans  which  have  previously 
been  made. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  (No.  292)  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 

I  submit  an  amendment  to  House  bill 
7885,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

In  support  of  my  amendment,  I  quote 
from  John  Gunther,  who  in  his  great 
book,  “Inside  Europe  Today,”  wrote: 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  democracy,  like  the 
United  States,  to  become  too  closely  involved 
with  a  dictator  or  a  semidictator,  no  matter 
how  convenient  this  may  seem  to  be.  It  is 
the  people  who  count  in  the  long  run,  and 
no  regime  is  worth  supporting  if  it  keeps 
citizens  down — if  only  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  will  kick  it  out  in  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  (No.  293)  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Resident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that;  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2274)  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes,  my 
name  be  added  as  a  phsponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT,#™  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  do  ordered. 


ADDITIONS 
AND  CONt 


JOSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
tRENT  RESOLUTION 


Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  October  24,  1963,  the  following 
namesynave  been  added  as  additional 
cospqjfcors  for  the  following  bill  and 
concurrent  resolution: 

2259.  A  bill  to  further  amend  section 
,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
12  U.S.C.  371),  to  liberalize  the  conditions 
of  loans  by  national  banks  on  forest  tracts: 
Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr.  McCarthy. 

S.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution 
favoring  agreements  with  other  nations  for 
the  joint  exploration  and  use  of  space  and 
to  place  a  man  on  the  moon:  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  McGee,  and  Mr.  Randolph. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1963  —  AMENDMENTS  (AMEND¬ 
MENT  NOS.  284,  285,  286,  287,  288 
AND  289) 

Mr.  EXTENDER  submitted  six  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  290),  to  the  amendment  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES’  SALARY  ACT 
OF  1963— AMENDMENT  (AMEND¬ 
MENT  NO.  283) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him¬ 
self,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Thur¬ 
mond)  submitted  an  amendment,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8986)  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  S.  2249 
TO  CREATE  THE  INDIANA  DUNES 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2249,  the  bill  to  establish  the  Indiana 
Dimes  National  Lakeshore,  and  that  his 
name  be  added  to  the  bill  at  the  next 
printing. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  CHARLES  H.  TENNEY,  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday 
November  8,  1963,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Charles  H.  Tenney,  of 
New  York,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge, 
southern  district  of  New  York,  vice  Alex¬ 
ander  Bicks,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per¬ 
tinent. 

e  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
atdr  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  (Vr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator 
from  Najv  York  [Mr.  Keating], 

ADDRESSER  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ET\.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be\rinted  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH^ 

Address  by  Dr.  Shane  kJScCarthy  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Cosmopolitan  Sfiub’s  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal  AwardXOctober  22, 
1963,  In  Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Editorial,  “B.  &  O.  Deserves  Our  3^>plause,” 
in  the  Thursday,  October  31,  1963 tissue  of 
the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  DominiomJIews; 
correspondence  between  Senator  Randolph 
and  Mr.  Jervis  Langdon,  Jr.,  president  ofsthe 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

Statement  delivered  before  the  Senate' 
Committee  on  Finance  by  Steve  Stahl,  on 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Sen.  Dodd  criticized 
decision  on  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  and  ha' and  Sen.  Stennis  inserted  items  critical 
of  a  sale.  Sen.  Metcalf  inserted  article  critical  of  area  redevelopment  program 
and  REA  ski  lift  loan.  Rep.  Hoeven  crl'ticizedqdministration’  s  farm  program.  House 
committee  reported  bill  to  increase  public  debt  Yfmit. 
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SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  19914-6,  19918,  19942-64,  19975-80).  Sen.  Humphrey  spoke  in  opposition  to 
any  reduction  in  funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  commended  a  provision 
in  the  bill  to  assist  Latin  American  countries  to  organize  and  develop 
cooperat ives  (pp.  19975-80).  Several  Senators  submitted  amendments  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  this  bill  (pgte3S#W*^. 


2.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  WHEAT.  Sen.  Dodd  criticized  "the  decision  to  sell  wh 
Soviet/Union  at  a  subsidized  price... with  so  little  advance  notice," 
concern  that  the  U.  S.  may  not  insist  on  the  use  of  U.  S,  ships  for 
ins' such  wheat  because  of  objections  of  the  Russians,  urged  action  on 
li/tion  calling  for  a  study  of  this  matter,  and  inserted  several  items 
fort  of  his  position,  pp.  19918-41 


to  the 
pressed 
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Sen.  Stennis  inserted  an  editorial  critical  of  a  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia, 
stating  that  "We  are  falling  over  ourselves  now  to  rush  to  Khrushchev's  aid 
his  hungry  country,  ruined  by  false  agricultural  theories  and  practices." 
p.  19905 


3.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Metcalf  defended  the  area  re^fevelop- 
program  in  Mont,  against  recent  attack,  and  inserted  an  article  critical  of  the 
program  and  the  use  of  funds  from  an  REA  loan  to  establish  a  ski  lift  in  Pa. 
pp.  19905-6 


4.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  McGovern  stated  that  "our  policy  with  reference  to  the 
Chinese  mainland  is  a  sterile,  shortsighted  approach  that  is y^gainst  our  best 
interests,"  and  inserted  an  article  favoring  a  reevaluation/of  trade  relations 
with  China,  including  the  assertion  that  former  President  JTruman  favors 
offering  the  sale  of  wheat  to  China,  pp.  19966-8 

Sens.  Morse  and  Lausche  criticized  a  statement  attributed  to  George  Kennan, 
former  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  that  he  is  bitter  because  Congress  "ignored 
his  advise  and  revoked  favored  trade  status  to  Yugoslavia."  pp.  19900-1 

Sen.  McGovern  supported  a  policy  "to  exempt  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  from  some 
of  the  trade  and  aid  restrictions  which  we  apply /to  other  Communist  states," 
and  inserted  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  George  Kejman  on  the  subject,  p.  19909 
Sen.  Humphrey  supported  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Anti¬ 
dumping  Act  so  as  to  "tighten\loopholes  and  /Provide  for  fairer,  more  effective 
procedures  in  the  administrati<V'  of  the  Apt.  pp.  19974-5 


5.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Ellender  stated  £hat  he' intends  to  call  up  for  consideration 
on  Wed.,  S.  1703,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  one  year. 

p. 


19897 


6.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  Nan  article  on  foreign  affairs  by 
McGeorge  Bundy,  special  assistant  to  the  President ,  "The  Next  Steps  Toward 
Peace:  Some  Notes  on  the  Two-Legged  Process."  pp.  19910-2 


HOUSE 


7.  OMNIBUS  BILL.  At  the  request  of  Rep.  Gross,  H.  R.X7155,  the  administrative 
omnibus  bill  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
passed  over  without  prejudice  and  without  discussion^  p.  19880 


C 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep^/Hoeven  criticized  Administration  farta  policies,  stating 
"that  the  present  crazy-quilt  price  support  and  control  program  held  together 
by  Mr.  Freeman/was  born  in  depression,  matured  in  war  and\s  now  in  a  falter¬ 
ing  positionyand  urged  "enactment  of  sound  and  realistic  faqpra  programs," 
pp.  19891-2, 


9.  FARM  LABO^f.  Rep.  Rosenthal  urged  defeat  of  the  Mexican  farm  laboV  extension 
bill  iy  a  conference  report  is  submitted  to  the  House,  but  if  noc\returned, 
then  Ke  urged  the  President  to  veto  the  bill.  pp.  19893-4 


10. 


PUBLIC  DEBT.  The  Ways  &  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H. 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  to  $315  bi! 
for  the  period  Dec.  1,  1963,  to  June  30,  1964  (H.  Rept.  885).  p.  19895 


8969, 
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LANDS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  876,  to  authorize  GSA  to  convey  a  tract  ofy 
land,  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  in' 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.  to  the  American  National  Red.  Cross.  This  measure 
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ithe  Conference  Center.”  Early  last 
anth,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
Statts.  Banks  was  held  at  Williamsburg, 
at  whmh,  incidentally,  every  State  in 
the  UnW  was  represented.  I  addressed 
that  meeting  on  the  morning  of  October 
3  and  waA  impressed  by  the  beautiful 
carpet  that  was  on  the  conference  room 
floor.  WherN  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  the  remantoble  pattern  that  had 
been  woven  into\hat  rug  and  also  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  whemthe  rug  was  made,  all 
I  could  learn  was  that  the  rug  had  been 
woven  in  my  home  county  of  Rockbridge 
by  the  Glasgow,  Va.,  vision  of  James 
Lees  &  Sons,  now  a\  part  of  the 
textile  empire  of  Burlington  Mills.  So, 
I  wrote  my  friend,  the  very  able  and 
efficient  president  of  Colonial,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Hon.  Carlisle  H.  Humelsfee,  to  tell 
me  why  what  appeared  to  be  tl^e  great 
seal  on  the  carpet  showed  the  motional 
emblem,  the  bald  eagle,  looking  tA  the 
right,  as  in  the  great  seal,  is  holoing 
arrows  in  his  right  talon  and  the  oli\e 
branch  in  his  left — which  is  the  reverse 
of  what  appears  in  the  great  seal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me  of  Oc¬ 
tober  31  from  President  Humelsine,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  pattern  of  that  gold  rug 
at  the  Williamsburg  Conference  Center. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  this  is  a  felici¬ 
tous  time  to  make  available  to  many 
American  citizens  who  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
food  that  is  served  at  the  Williamsburg 
Inn  and  the  other  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment  in  Williamsburg,  recipes  of  some 
of  the  wonderful  dishes  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  our  colonial  ancestors. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  following  recipes  taken  from  the 
1962  President’s  report  of  Colonial 
Williamsburg: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  recipes  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Williamsburg,  Va„ 

October  31,  1963. i 

Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.0. 

Dear  Willis:  You  are  a  most  otyrervant 
visitor. 

The  sunburst  pattern  in  the  g^Id  rug  at 
the  conference  center  is  derive?  from  the 
Nova  Constellatio  patterns  inygilver,  which 
were  represented  in  perhap^The  first  U.S. 
coinage.  They  were  designec?for  Gouverneur 
Morris  to  carry  out  his  ijfe as  in  a  decimal 
coinage  system.  As  the  uffoposed  denomina¬ 
tions  and  coins  did  norcidvance  beyond  the 
pattern  stage,  the  piafes  are  all  dated  1783 
and  are  extremely  ra?.  In  the  original  pat¬ 
tern  an  eye  appeared  in  the  center  of  the 
sunburst  which  're  have  omitted. 

The  heraldic yeagle  appearing  in  the  rug 
was  used'  in  yr797  on  dimes,  dollars,  half 
eagles,  and  e^les.  In  those  coins,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  baiween  the  eagle,  the  arrows,  and 
the  olive ySranch  were  reversed  as  you  de¬ 
tected  trSva.  their  position  in  the  Great  Seal 
and  ininodern  coinage. 

Yoj? have  raised  an  interesting  question, 
any  think  we  probably  ought  to  have  these 
an?vers  published  in  some  form  in  the  con- 
rence  center  as  the  derivation  of  the  rug 
lesigns  is,  I  think,  most  interesting. 

Accept  by  very  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Carlisle  H.  Humelsine. 


Spoon  Bread 

Stir  I  cup  of  com  meal  into  1  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  which  contains  one -half  teaspoon 
of  salt.  Stir  1  minute,  remove  from  fire  and 
add  2  tablespoons  of  butter.  Beat  well,  add 
4  beaten  eggs  and  beat  in  1  cup  of  cold  milk. 
Beat  again  and  pour  into  hot  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Bake  25  minutes  in  hot  oven  and 
serve  from  baking  dish. 


Corn  Pudding 

Take  6  large,  tender,  milky  ears  of  corn. 
Split  the  corn  down  the  center  of  each  row; 
cut  off  the  top  and  then  scrape  the  cob  well. 
Beat  2  eggs  and  stir  them  into  the  corn.  Add 
one-fourth  cup  of  flour,  1  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  one-half  teaspoon  of  black  pepper.  Stir 
in  1  pint  of  fresh  milk  and  mix  all  toegther 
thoroughly.  Put  in  a  cold  buttered  pan 
about  4  inches  deep.  Cover  the  top  with  2 
heaping  tablespoons  of  butter  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
about  1  hour.  Serve  hot. 


How  To  Cook  an  Old  Virginia  Ham 
Select  a  3-  to  5-year  old  ham  weighing 
12  to  18  pounds.  Trim  and  wash  carefully 
and  soak  overnight.  Change  water  and  add/ 
1  cup  of  apple  vinegar  and  1  cup  of  bro 
sugar.  Cover  with  water.  Boil  very  slowly 
t5  or  6  hours,  or  until  end  bone  is  haose. 
^eave  the  ham  in  the  water  in  which  it  was 
ctoiked  until  water  is  cold,  then  skin.  Put 
ham  in  bakingpan  and  bake  to  a  nice  brown. 


((ADA’S  EXPORT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BOipGS.  Mr.  President,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Canadian  industrialist  last  week 
summed  up'Canada’s  peed  for  larger  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  xHnited/ States  in  an  im¬ 
portant  speech*.  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C. 

It  was  my  pri^frtee  to  meet  the  speak¬ 
er,  T.  J.  “Tedr  Emmert,  president  and 
chief  executi^  officerSaf  Hawker  Siddeley 
Canada,  Lttf  I  was  Oppressed  by  him 
personallVas  well  as  bju^he  message  he 
delivered: 

We  Mthe  United  States  Save  long  rec 
ognrifd  Canada  as  a  good  a^d  friendly 
neiambor.  With  this  in  minds,  we  need 
consider  seriously  Canada’s  problem  of 
lonomic  imbalance  in  her  business  rela¬ 
tions  with  this  country. 

Mr.  Emmert’s  speech  is  the  opinion 
of  an  industrial  statesman,  and  I  rel 
ommend  heartily  to  my  colleague  thal 
it  be  carefully  read.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  address  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Your  business  is  advertising  and  selling, 
and  very  largely,  so  is  mine.  Normally  I  am 
advertising  or  selling  on  behalf  of  my  own 
company. 

But  today,  the  product  is  Canada,  the 
country  I  have  chosen  to  live  and  work  in. 

In  size,  Canada  ranks  next  only  to  Russia 
and  our  operating  companies  which  are  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  4,200  miles 
apart — or  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Paris. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  is  parallel  with  northern 
California,  and  from  Windsor  we  look  north 
to  Detroit.  Our  northern  frontier  is  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

In  this  tremendous  landmass  we  have  a 
population  of  only  19  million — about  the 
same  number  of  people  living  in  New  York 
State. 

Our  form  of  government  is  based  on  the 
British  system,  as  free  and  representative  as 
your  own.  Canada  is  an  equal  partner  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  subservient  to 
no  one. 


Although  we  have  full  nationhood, ^nd 
complete  political  entity,  because  of /geog¬ 
raphy  and  tremendous  distances  we  Canadi¬ 
ans  tend  to  look  upon  Canada  as  not^one  but 
five  Canadas;  The  Maritime  Provinces,  Que¬ 
bec,  Central  Canada,  the  Prairies  And  British 
Columbia. 

Canadians  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  ex¬ 
traordinarily  interested  in  the  United  States, 
and  our  media  give  a  lot  o£*f.ttention  to  your 
affairs.  / 

But  today  the  United' States  is  making  a 
great  deal  of  news  in,  Canada  in  a  manner 
previously  unknown,/  And  with  it  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  apprehension: 

The  subject  of/the  news  is  not  political, 
defense  or  friendship.  It  is  freedom — eco¬ 
nomic  freedom/without  which  so  many  other 
freedoms  and/principles  go  by  the  board. 

To  put  it/very  simply,  U.S.  investors  and 
business  are  now  so  extensively  involved  in 
the  Canadian  economy  that  the  situation  has 
becoma'critical.  As  Canada  continues  to  buy 
much/more  from  the  United  States  than  she 
sell/to  the  United  States,  every  passing  year 
aggravates  the  situation. 

/u.S.  investment  in  Canada  is  nothing  new. 
,After  all,  Canada  is  the  United  States  big- 
/  gest  customer.  Two-thirds  of  all  Canada’s 
international  transactions  are  with  the 
United  States.  Canada  has  always  welcomed 
outside  capital,  but  today  its  proportions 
and  its  drain  on  the  economic  stability  of 
Canada  are  too  great.  Canada  is  living  be¬ 
yond  her  means  on  a  dangerous  scale. 

Our  two  countries  have  always  had  their 
differences  and  always  will,  but  like  a  family 
we  settle  our  disputes  by  compromise  or 
mediation. 

This  economic  situation  goes  much  deeper 
than  a  family  dispute.  Many  Canadians  see 
their  sovereignty  in  jeopardy. 

How  is  this  feeling  possible  when  the  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  so  close  for  so  many  years? 
And  very  often  the  only  way  you  can  tell  a 
Canadian  from  an  Americans  is  by  the  brand 
of  cigarettes  he  smokes. 

The  U.S.  people  haven’t  changed,  that’s 
true,  but  their  stature  in  Canadian  affairs 
has  changed. 

Canada’s  annual  average  deficit  with  the 
United  States  is  now  running  at  $1.5  billion, 
which  is  the  equivalent  in  the  United  States 
of  a  deficit  of  $20  billion  annually  with  one 
trading  partner. 

To  the  United  States  with  a  gross  national 
product  of  around  $600  billion,  Canada’s 
$1.5  billion  problem  is  negligible.  But  to 
Canada  with  a  $44  billion  gross  national 
product  it  is  economic  survival. 

Our  Minister  of  Finance  said  this  month: 
“The  Government  of  Canada  is  determined 
*fo  give  priority  in  its  economic  policy  to 
asures  that  will  bring  order,  stability,  and 
better  balance  in  our  international  trade 
payaaents.  This  will  not  be  easy.  It  will 
meanSpome  changes  in  the  way  we  do  things.” 

He  sato  also:  “The  direction  we  must  take 
is  clear  and  unmistakable.  We  will  proceed 
carefully  fq  seeking  and  applying  solutions. 
We  will  bekr  in  mind  the  interests  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  compelling  need  for 
effective  action.' 

To  Canadians  t\e  economic  facts  are  loud 
and  clear  and  dangerous.  The  danger  of  re¬ 
lying  on  the  flow  of  foreign  capital  into 
Canada  as  an  offset  to,  trade  imbalance  was 
brought  rudely  home  T^st  year  when  the 
flow  stopped.  The  result  "was  an  extreme  ex¬ 
change  crisis. 

The  logical  question  here  is*  How  did  Can¬ 
ada  get  herself  into  this  position?  Well,  I 
guess  we  can  blame  the  war  and  the  boom 
years  that  followed,  when  we  changed  from 
a  primary  producer  to  a  manufacturer. 

The  cry  was  “  Canada  can  make  i&T  Lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  of  new  factories  sprang  up 
every  year  in  a  phenomenal  industrial  ektem- 
sion.  Many  of  these  factories  were  subsidi¬ 
aries  of  U.S.  and  oversea  companies. 
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In 1,938  primary  industries  such  as  mining 
and  agriculture  accounted  for  over  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  dollar  value  of  Canada’s  total  pro¬ 
duction.  1960  that  figure  had  slumped  to 
26  percent'!-.,  and  today  secondary  industry 
accounts  for.,  three-quarters  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  Canadian  production. 

Canada  has  Had  to  pay  the  price  for  this 
rapid  progress  arid  today  U.S.  interests  con¬ 
trol  well  over  half\f  all  Canadian  industrial 
enterprises,  includmg  some  45  percent  of 
manufacturing.  WhSe  this  circumstance 
could  be  viewed  witb\alarm  and  contrib¬ 
ute  to  our  current  economic  difficulties  it  has 
speeded  up  the  development  of  Canada  and 
provided  the  high  standstill  of  living  we 
enjoy  today. 

We  should  remind  ourselveh  that  it  was 
European  investors  who  provided  the  finan¬ 
cial  strength  for  the  development  of  the 
United  States  when  she  became  \n  inde¬ 
pendent  Nation.  Yet  America  has  retained 
her  economic  independence.  Naturall\  Can¬ 
ada  is  equally  anxious  to  retain  hers — -and  I 
feel  sure  she  will. 

A  further  problem  has  been  the  youth  af 
inexperience  of  Canada's  new  secondary  in3 
dustry  in  export  markets.  Often  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  timidity;  sometimes  restraint  by 
the  parent  company,  especially  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  penetrate  the  U.S.  market,  or  neglect 
through  complacency  in  the  boom  years  of 
the  domestic  market. 

Geography  has  also  added  to  Canada’s 
dilemma.  Much  of  the  population  of  Can¬ 
ada  is  resident  in  the  large  new  industrial 
belts  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  U.S. 
border. 

As  a  result,  these  people  who  are  the  pace¬ 
setters  in  Canadian  standards  of  living  are 
directly  under  the  full  onslaught  of  U.S. 
influence.  Through  television  and  radio, 
magazines  and  all  other  methods  of  com- 
munciation — a  field  in  which  Americans  are 
expert — the  desire  for  U.S.  standards  has 
spread — and  this  is  good. 

Today  a  Canadian  in  Ontario  has  his  own 
home,  his  new  model  car,  his  refrigerator, 
his  washing  machine,  his  television  and  all 
the  other  material  things  expected  in  the 
United  States. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  while  the  individ¬ 
ual  Canadian  may  be  able  to  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  for  all  these  things,  his  country  can’t 
meet  the  bills  without  borrowing.  And 
there’s  a  limit  to  what  can  be  borrowed 
safely. 

As  a  nation  we  are  now  committed  to 
industry.  But  because  of  our  much  smaller 
domestic  market,  industrial  Canada  today 
must  look  elsewhere  to  sell  her  goods.  Quite 
naturally  her  eye  turns  first  to  the  immense 
U.S.  market. 

In  order  to  balance  trade  something  ha 
to  go.  Either  Canada  lowers  her  standard 
of  living  by  cutting  imports  or  she  balances 
the  books  by  selling  more  to  the  United 
States — $1.5  billion  worth  annually/^ to  be 
exact.  And  the  people  of  Canady  ire  not 
willing  to  accept  the  first  alternative. 

My  own  company  operates  internationally. 
Our  divisions  and  subsidiaries  /fe  not  afraid 
to  compete  in  any  market.  That  is  why  we 
do  a  fair  amount  of  business  abroad.  We 
don’t  win  them  all,  but /of  sales  totaling 
$1.3  billion  in  the  last  p‘  years,  about  $200 
million  has  been  earned  in  foreign  markets. 

I  am  all  for  opening  more  trade  doors 
and  closing  fewer.  Restrictions  cripple  ini¬ 
tiative,  expansion,  and  progress.  In  this  day 
and  age  no  nation  can  sit  on  its  hands  be¬ 
hind  a  high  projective  wall  and  survive.  The 
Europeans  found  this  out. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  in  a  speech 
given  the  dther  day,  Gen.  E.  W.  Rawlings, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  one  of  your  distln- 
guished/military  men  and  now  a  leading 
indusmalist,  pointed  out  to  a  Toronto  audi¬ 
ence /that  one  of  North  America’s  chronic 
projnems  is  a  matter  of  geography. 


“Basically,”  he  said,  "certain  problems  arise 
on  our  North  American  Continent  because 
politically  the  dividing  lines  run  east  and 
west,  whereas  economically  they  run  north 
and  south.” 

This  is  of  real  concern  to  enlightened  in¬ 
dustrialists  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  but 
I  am  sure  that  in  the  course  of  time  some 
practical  solution  will  be  found  for  this 
problem. 

From  my  own  experience  in  the  farm 
equipment  business  where  there  are  no  duty 
barriers,  I  found  that  both  Canadian  and 
United  States  agricultural  equipment  con¬ 
sumers  and  manufacturers  benefit  by  the 
free  north  and  south  flow  of  their  goods. 

The  question  now  is:  Where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

First.  Canada  is  not  looking  for  handouts. 
She  is  not  a  recipient  of  foreign  aid — but 
is  in  fact  a  giver. 

Second.  What  she  seeks  is  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  her  secondary  products  in  the 
U.S.  markets.  She  feels  she  has  earned  that 
right  by  her  “wider  door”  policy  with  the 
United  States,  and  is  still  earning  that  right. 

Third.  Canada  deosn’t  want  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  share  through  charity.  Her  goods  should 
marketed  in  the  United  States  on  quality 
and  price. 

nrrth  and  probably  the  most  important. 
Canada  needs  better  U.S.  education  and  un 
derstanding  of  her  position,  her  role  in  Nor 
Americah  affairs,  and  acceptance  of  her  i/Cw 
industrialization . 

I  do  no\  fear  Canada’s  ability  to/com- 
pete  successfully  in  the  United  Stated  under 
fair  ground  Niles.  Canada  can  /Compete. 
There’s  no  dount  about  that. 

Today  w'e  sell Na  lot  of  good^  in  certain 
U.S.  markets.  Burynany  oth ej  markets  are 
virtually  closed  to  u; 

We  are  constantly  Studying  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  and  we  accept  the  challenge. 

For  example,  in  order  Jb  do  business  U.S.- 
style,  our  company  on/nefi  a  subsidiary  in 
Chicago  14  months  ago  stAffed  entirely  by 
Americans.  This  is/an  engineering  and  as¬ 
sembly  plant  for  /me  production  of  power 
packages  using  industrial  gas  \urbine  en¬ 
gines  developed^ and  manufactured  by  our 
Orenda  Engines  Division,  which  Nas  been 
in  business  for  nearly  20  years.  By \he  end 
of  this  yea/  we  will  have  about  $2  million 
invested  jfver  here,  in  hopes  of  getting  it 
and  some  more  back  by  penetrating  j\ur 
marked  with  a  first-class  product  as  compe 
tive  Prices. 

net  year, 
tljdn 

3es,  and  undoubtedly  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  will  be  in  manufactured  goods 
which  are  showing  some  encouraging  im¬ 
provements. 

Generally,  however,  we  are  looking  and 
must  look  more  to  the  U.S.  market.  And 
when  a  Canadian  industrialist  looks  at  the 
American  market  one  thing  happens — his 
mouth  waters. 

A  fractionally  greater  share  of  that  vast 
market  can  solve  Canada’s  greatest  economic 
problems. 

Good  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  vital  for  the  future  pros¬ 
perity  and  perhaps  even  the  survival  of 
both  countries.  Therefore,  we  must  not  only 
seek  to  encourage  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  have  arisen  and  may 
arise,  but  also  to  develop  solutions  which 
are  in  the  common  interest  of  both  coun¬ 
tries. 

It  may  well  be  in  the  future  that  Canada 
will  appear  to  be  adamant  in  many  matters 
while  wrestling  with  her  problems. 

If  this  is  disturbing  I  would  ask  you  to 
remember  the  words  of  Vincent  Massey,  first 
Canadian  citizen  to  become  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Canada  and  former  Canadian  Am-  [ 
bassador  to  Washington,  who  says  in  his  re¬ 
cently  published  biography:  “Americans  do 


not  dislike  us  when  we  are  loyal  to  our3 
selves,  and  they  respect  us  when  we  star 
up  for  what  we  believe  to  be  our  rightyas 
they  are  always  zealous  in  defending  /fhat 
they  believe  to  be  theirs.” 

And  having  lived  on  both  side§/of  the 
border,  I  believe  that  this  is  true* 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  busir^ss?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  to  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendments,  which  were  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  on  his  own  be¬ 
half  and  on  behalf  of  other  Senators. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1,  in 
line  8,  of  the  amendments  (No.  280)  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators,  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  (No.  290)  is  proposed: 
namely,  strike  out  the  figure  “$1,500,- 
000,000”  and  insert  the  figure  “$975,- 
000,000”. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 


_ ,  Canada  hopes  to  export  more  v  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

.8  billion  worth  of  goods  and  serv-  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  the  pend¬ 
ing  business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  it, 
if  the  Senate  gives  permission  for  a 
quorum  call,  provided  that  in  doing  so  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec¬ 
tion,,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
urging  my  amendment  upon  the  Senate, 
and  before  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  leaves  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  have 
tried  to  deal  realistically  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  presented  this  year  in  offering  their 
amendments.  They  show  a  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  thinking  of  the  country 
which,  I  am  sure,  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Senators  who  have  joined 
in  offering  these  amendments  are  prob¬ 
ably  in  closer  touch  with  the  problem 
than  other  Senators — certainly  much 
closer  than  I  am.  I  appreciate  their  ef¬ 
fort,  and  I  want  to  support  it.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  support  it.  But 
there  is  one  feature  in  it  which  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  not  realistic  and  not 
showing  an  understanding  of  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  in  the  minds  of  other  Senators, 
and  certainly  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people — that  is,  that  we 
are  hoping  not  merely  for  a  reduction 
of  the  program  this  year,  but  for  con¬ 
tinued  reductions  and  for  an  end  to  the 
program  at  as  early  a  time  in  the  future 
as  possible. 

The  Senate  has  noted,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  ranking  members  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  including,  in 
addition  to  the  ones  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  that  on  line  8  of  page 
1  of  the  printed  amendments  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  reauthorization  of  the  entire 
amounts  included  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  by  existing  law,  for  the  2 
years  1965  and  1966. 

The  reduction  for  this  year  to  $975 
million  from  the  $1,500  million  previ¬ 
ously  authorized  for  this  year  is,  I  think, 
a  realistic  reduction.  I  am  glad  the  lead¬ 
ers  have  proposed  it.  But  I  think  there 
is  even  more  need  for  a  reduction  in  the 
authorizations  for  the  ensuing  2  years, 
1965  and  1966. 

It  would  be  incomprehensible  to  me  if 
the  Senate,  knowing  of  the  hopeful  at¬ 
titude  of  the  country  that  the  Congress 
should  not  only  reduce  the  program,  but 
end  the  program  at  an  early  date,  would 
reauthorize  at  this  time  the  whole  $1,500 
million  included  in  the  original  act  of 
1961,  as  the  authorizations  for  each  of 
the  years  1965  and  1966. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  present  in  the 
Senate  an  intention  to  reauthorize  that 
very  large  amount  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  for  1965  and  1966. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  leadership 
were  adopted,  they  would,  in  fact,  re¬ 
authorize  the  $1,500  million  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  1965  and  1966. 

Because  I  think  we  should  not  do  that, 
but  should  show  the  deliberate  intention 
of  the  Senate  to  reduce  this  program  for 
the  future,  and  to  look  to  an  even  greater 
reduction  than  we  have  offered  in  the 


amendments  of  the  leadership  for  this 
year,  I  have  offered  my  amendment, 
which  would  reduce  the  $1,500  million 
authorization  in  the  amendment  for  1965 
to  $975  million,  and  accomplish  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  $1,500  million  authoriza- 
tion  for  1966. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  1  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  in  the  existing  au¬ 
thorization  there  is  allowed  $1,500  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  fiscal  years,  separately,  of 
1964,  1965,  and  1966? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendments  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  on  behalf  of  himself,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  other  Senators,  would  reduce  the 
$1,500  million  authorization  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1964  to  $975  million,  but  would 
allow  the  $1,500  million  authorization, 
respectively,  for  the  fiscal  years  1965  and 
1966  to  continue.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  would  not 
merely  allow  it  to  continue;  they  would 
reauthorize  the  amounts.  If  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  leadership  had 
referred  only  to  1964,  they  would  not 
have  been  as  objectionable  in  this  re¬ 
spect  as  they  are ;  but  they  include  these 
words,  and  I  read  now  the  words  to  be 
inserted  in  the  present  authorization; 

For  the  fiscal  year  1963,  $975,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

I  believe  the  Senate  has  the  duty  to 
work  upon  that  part  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  by  saying  that  we  are 
not  merely  hoping  to  reduce  the  large 
amount  authorized  for  this  year,  but  are 
looking  forward,  with  equal  hope,  to  the 
next  2  succeeding  years. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  no  evidence  on  which 
to  make  a  request  for  less  than  $975  mil¬ 
lion  for  each  of  those  future  years,  but 
I  know  that  with  a  ceiling  of  that  amount 
for  1965  and  1966,  a  reduction  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  much  more  likely  to  take 
place  than  it  would  with  a  ceiling  of 
$1,500  million,  as  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  pursue  that  thought? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  were  adopted, 
it  would  mean  that  the  amount  which 
has  been  recommended  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  fiscal  year  1964  would  also  be  the 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1965  and  fiscal 
year  1966,  which  is  $975  million.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  would  be  the  authorized 
amount  for  the  2  following  years,  mean¬ 
ing  that  that  would  be  the  ceiling  for 
those  years.  This  year  the  authorized 
ceiling  is  $1,500  million.  The  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  leadership  would 
reduce  that  amount,  which  was  already 
reduced  by  the  committee  to  the  budget¬ 
ed  amount— I  believe  the  budgeted 


amount  was  $1,060  million,  or  something 
like  that — to  $975  million.  They  have 
accomplished  those  two  reductions  from 
the  $1,500  million  ceiling  in  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  year  1964.  For  1965  and 
1966  my  amendment  proposes  a  ceiling 
in  the  authorization  of  $975  million,  in¬ 
stead  of  $1,500  million,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  amendments  of  the  leader¬ 
ship,  as  written,  were  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that,  if  there 
is  legitimacy  in  the  argument  that  we 
are  to  reduce  the  amount,  we  should  be¬ 
gin  the  reduction  in  some  way  at  the 
present  time,  rather  than  increase  or 
allow  the  larger  sum  to  remain  for  1965 
and  1966.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  think  we  should  show  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  the  people.  It  would  be  an  ap¬ 
preciated  act  on  the  part  of  Congress,  if, 
in  regard  to  this  program,  we  not  only 
reduce  it  this  year,  but  also  look  to  the 
future.  If  we  reduced  the  ceiling  for 
1965  by  $525  million  at  this  time,  and 
for  1966  by  the  same  amount,  namely, 
$525  million,  I  think  it  would  begin  to 
show  to  the  country  that  we  really  are 
working  toward  a  reduction,  and,  we  hope 
soon,  an  elimination  of  this  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  raise  a  point 
or  two  with  regard  to  the  Senator’s 
amendment  in  relation  to  the  Mansfield 
amendments.  One  of  the  “gimmicks”  of 
the  Mansfield  amendments  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  that  seeks  to  commit  the  Senate  to 
an  authorization  for  1965  and  1966.  Does 
the  Senator  know  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  limit  the  authorization  to 
1964? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  an  appropriate  way  to  approach 
the  problem;  but  there  is  a  problem 
stated  in  these  amendments,  in  which 
there  is  a  proposal  for  a  reauthorization 
of  $1.5  billion  for  1965  and  1966.  So  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned, 
he  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
for  the  Senate,  to  go  on  record  that  we 
should  retain  that  huge  authorization  for 
the  years  1965  and  1966.  I  think  we 
ought  to  begin  to  work  our  will  toward 
a  substantial  reduction  of  the  program 
for  the  future  by  cutting  the  ceiling  for 
those  years  from  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  that  is,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  from  $1.5  billion  to  $975  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
tell  the  Senator  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
great  mistake.  It  is  to  have  in  the  bill 
any  language  that  authorizes  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1965  and  1966.  The  Senate 
ought  to  face  what  I  call  a  “sleeper” 
proposal  in  the  amendment.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  proponents  of  foreign 
aid  know  that  foreign  aid  is  in  serious 
trouble  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
satisfied  that  most  of  the  proponents  of 
foreign  aid  know  that  if  foreign  aid  went 
to  a  referendum  vote  by  the  American 
people,  it  would  be  overwhelmingly  de¬ 
feated.  The  American  people  have  had 
enough. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  would  note  vote  for  some 
reasonable  foreign  aid  program.  How- 
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ever,  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  satisfied  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  unreasonable,  unjustified,  and 
uncalled  for.  The  American  people  are 
preparing  to  strike  it  down.  They  are 
going  to  strike  it  down  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  They  are  going  to  strike  down 
some  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
1964,  when  they  come  up  for  election. 

I  hope  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  said  so  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  and  will 
remember  it  when  we  take  a  look  at  the 
results  of  the  1964  election.  The  people 
are  going  to  strike  them  down.  Some 
of  us  believe  that  we  had  better  wait  and 
let  the  people  decide  what  we  should 
do  for  1964  in  the  election  of  1964,  be¬ 
fore  we  proceed  with  the  Mansfield 
amendments  to  authorize  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  years  $134  billion  of  foreign  aid. 
That  is  my  first  point. 

My  second  point  is  that  I  believe  any¬ 
one  who  will  study  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  knows  that  we  ought  to  reduce 
the  number  of  countries  that  are  re¬ 
ceiving  aid.  We  cannot  justify  con¬ 
tinuing  to  pour  foreign  aid  funds  into 
countries  which  are  as  well  able  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  as  we  are  to  support 
ourselves.  They  have  no  right  to 
receive  any  additional  money  from  the 
United  States.  Before  we  finish  with  the 
debate  we  shall  present  our  evidence  to 
show  our  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
is  already  true  of  most  of  the  NATO 
countries.  We  shall  propose  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  most  of  the  foreign  aid  money 
that  is  intended  to  be  poured  into  a 
number  of  countries,  because  they  are 
able  to  support  themselves  and  should 
not  be  getting  a  subsidy  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers. 

There  is  in  the  bill  an  authorization 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  the 
next  2  years.  I  know  what  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  foreign  aid  will  say.  They 
will  say,  “We  have  it  in  our  pockets.” 
I  believe  that  next  year  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program  ought  to  come 
before  us  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  people  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  stop  Congress 
from  going  into  foreign  aid  if  it  wills 
to  do  so.  The  Senator  from  Flordia 
knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  Senate 
does  not  go  out  looking  for  business, 
usually;  it  has  enough  to  do  to  handle 
the  calendar  of  bills  that  automatically 
comes  before  us. 

If  an  authorization  bill  does  not  come 
before  us,  no  one  will  go  out  to  dredge 
one  up.  I  would  propose  to  strike  all 
the  language  on  line  8,  page  1  of  the 
Mansfield  amendments  “And  $1,500,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years.” 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  vote  for 
an  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1965 
and  1966.  We  ought  to  pass  only  on 
1964,  and  then  take  a  look  at  what  the 
situation  is  for  1965  after  the  American 
people  have  taken  a  look  at  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Thank  God,  we  have  the  kind  of 
democratic  system  in  our  country  under 
which  the  people  can  go  into  the  voting 
booth  and  register  their  dissent  from  ac¬ 
tions  of  Congress,  by  retiring  a  few  Sena¬ 
tors  a2id  Representatives  who  ought  to 


be  retired.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  have  us,  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  pass  what  our  wisdom  as  of 
now  indicates  should  be  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  1964.  I  do  not  believe  it  ought 
to  extend  beyond  that  period  for  1  day. 
I  make  the  suggestion  because  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  know  that  I 
would  like  very  much  to  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  him  as  far  as  possible. 
He  is  making  a  contribution  by  the 
amendment  that  he  has  offered.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  al¬ 
ways  frank.  I  always  like  to  be  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  him,  not  only  because  he 
is  my  seatmate,  but  also  because  of  his 
brillance  and  his  broad  grasp  of  so  many 
problems. 

I  invite  his  attention,  with  some  te¬ 
merity,  to  the  fact  that  if  the  course  he 
suggests  is  followed,  it  will  leave  as  a 
part  of  the  law  the  authorization  now 
outstanding,  which  is  for  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  for  1965  and  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  for  1966. 

We  have  a  precious  opportunity  to 
bring  the  authorized  amount  down.  I 
am  suggesting  it  be  brought  down  by 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  by  the 
amendment  which  I  am  suggesting.  I 
am  also  stating  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
vote  for  any  reauthorization  of  these 
huge  amounts  if  they  are  left  in  the 
amendments  proposed  to  us  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  very  careful  study,  I  am 
sure,  by  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
offer  them.  We  shall  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  facing  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollar  authorization  for  next  year, 
because  it  is  already  on  the  books,  and 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollar  authorization 
for  the  year  following,  in  connection 
with  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

I  believe  there  is  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  to  the  country  that  the 
Senate  is  not  merely  performing  an  op¬ 
eration  on  this  year’s  budgeted  request, 
but  is  also  laying  a  predicate  for  a  great¬ 
er  diminution  of  the  program  in  the 
future. 

I  am  sorry,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 

1  cannot  intelligently  fix  any  other  figure 
for  1965  and  1966,  other  than  to  take 
the  diminished  figure  which  is  proposed 
to  be  put  in  the  bill  for  1964,  which  I 
believe  is  real  progress,  because  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  elimination  from  the  program 
of  a  total  of  a  billion  and  fifty  million 
dollars  in  the  authorization  for  the  next 

2  fiscal  years. 

I  am  sure,  knowing  how  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  feels  about  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram,  that  he  will  admit  that  this  is  a 
very  meritorious  objective  in  itself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  meritorious  objective.  Ap¬ 
parently  I  did  not  make  myself  clear. 
What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  repeal  the 
authorization  in  the  existing  law  for 
1964  and  1965.  We  propose  to  repeal  it, 
and  to  have  nothing  but  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  1964  remain  in  the  bill.  We 
do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  con¬ 
tinuing  authorization  beyond  this  year. 
The  committee  in  its  report  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  be  reconsidered.  We  want  to 
encourage  that  recommendation,  by 
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repealing  the  authorization  provision 
beyond  1964. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  pro¬ 
cedural  question.  I  have  been  asked  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  Democrats  being 
held  in  the  majority  leader’s  office,  ap¬ 
parently  to  ask  me  some  questions  about 
my  position  in  connection  with  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  I  cannot  very  well  leave  the 
floor  to  do  that,  because  the  Senator’s 
amendment  might  be  adopted  in  my 
absence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  would  not 
call  it  up  while  the  Senator  is  away. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that.  Un¬ 
less  I  made  an  arrangement,  it  could 
be  adopted  in  my  absence.  My  present 
intention  would  be,  after  the  Senator 
finishes  his  argument,  and  before  action 
is  taken  on  the  amendment,  to  have  a 
live  quorum.  That  would  take  long 
enough  so  that  the  meeting,  which  I 
understand  will  not  take  very  long,  could 
be  held  and  Senators  could  return  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  situation  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  finds  himself. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  sug¬ 
gesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
that  I  may  have  the  floor  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  quorum  call.  I  give  notice 
that  this  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  with¬ 
hold  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mi’.  HOLLAND.  I  withdraw  my  re¬ 
quest.  The  distinguished  minority  lead¬ 
er,  being  always  able  to  take  care  of 
every  situation,  will,  I  think,  take  care 
of  this  one  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
Senators  who  are  members  of  the  other 
party  to  attend  the  caucus. 

Mr.  President,  I  amend  my  request 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call  by  with¬ 
drawing  the  part  relating  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  there  be  a  live  quorum.  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  he  retain  the  floor 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum  call? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  to  retain  the 
floor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum 
call.  Is  there  objection  to  allowing  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  proceed? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

RECOGNITION  OF  PRESENT  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  OF  DOMINICAN  RE- 

PUBI 

Mr.  LA\JSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  should  be  recognized  by  the 
United  States  promptly  and  without  any 
further  delay.  Recognition  is  required 
in  the  interest  of  sairplay  to  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  United 
States,  and  the  WesRrn  Hemisphere  in 
general. 

We  cannot  afford  to  l&ye  the  creation 
of  any  further  CommuniRgovernments 
in  this  hemisphere.  Failmsp  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  present  regime  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  is  likely  to  produce  that 
very  unwanted  condition.  ByRur  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  give  it  the  aid  thauVwas 
formerly  being  given  to  the  Bosch  regime, 
we  are  inexcusably  rejecting  the  will 
the  Dominican  people  and  the  friendlj 
attitude  of  the  present  government;  thus 
giving  encouragement  to  the  leftwing 
forces  of  that  country. 

The  revolution  against  Bosch  had  the 
practically  solid  backing  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  people.  It  is  true  that  the  military 
forces  led  the  movement  in  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  government.  All  the  evidence, 
however,  shows  that  they  did  not  have 
personal  ambitions,  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  within  24  hours  the  military 
forces  succeeded  in  having  the  six  most 
important  political  parties — genuine 
representatives  of  the  people — selecting 
and  electing  a  triumvirate  from  among 
the  nonpolitical  elements  to  rule  provi¬ 
sionally  for  2  years. 

The  Bosch  regime  was  overthrown  by 
the  people  because  of  general  discontent 
in  the  soft-handed  treatment,  and  in 
fact  paternalism,  that  was  accorded  to 
the  Communists. 

I  suggest  that  a  careful  study  of  the 
developments  since  the  Bosch  govern¬ 
ment  went  into  power  will  disclose  tl 
existence  of  facts  that  justified  the  Do¬ 
minicans  in  becoming  apprehensive  of 
the  Communists  taking  control  o^their 
government. 

Several  specific  and  manifest  situa¬ 
tions  finally  had  such  an  impact  upon 
the  people  that  they  concluded  the  need 
of  removing  Bosch  in  drder  to  es¬ 
cape  communism.  The/people  became 
alarmed  because; 

First.  The  exiled  ^Communists  were 
coming  back  into  Jfae  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  in  droves  aou  without  hindrance. 

Second.  The  B^sch  government  rented 
to  the  Communist  Party  a  school  build¬ 
ing  to  be  usaa  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Communist  technique  and  doctrine. 

Third.  The  governmentally  operated 
radio  anfl  television  station  was  made 
available  to  Communists  for  the  spread 
of  th«r  propaganda  against  the  free 
Wear  and  in  favor  of  the  Communists, 
fourth.  An  uninhibited  outflow  and 
low  of  Cuban  and  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lican  youth  made  possible  the  use  of  the 
Communist  beachhead  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  Cuba  as  a  further  place 
of  indoctrination  in  communism. 


Fifth.  On  July  26,  1963,  when  Castro 
in  Cuba  was  celebrating  the  10th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  initiation  of  the  Castro 
revolutionary  group,  Bosch  sent  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  48  students  to  par¬ 
ticipate  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominican  Government  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion. 

Sixth.  Communists  were  placed  in  im¬ 
portant  governmental  positions,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  agency  having  control  of  the 
radio  and  television  facilities.  These 
facilities  were  used  by  the  Communists 
to  attack  the  non-Communist  political 
parties,  advocate  what  was  called  social 
revolution,  and  otherwise  to  extol  the 
Communist  cause. 

While  these  things  were  happening, 
Bosch  was  being  urged  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  privilege  that  was  granted  to 
the  Communist  exiles,  the  rental  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  school  and  the 
television  and  radio  facilities,  and  the 
use  of  facilities  for  a  Cuban  base  of  in-/ 
doctrination.  Bosch  turned  a  deaf  es 
to  all  these  pleas  and,  if  anything, ^al¬ 
lowed  the  activities  of  the  Communists 
J;o  be  expanded. 

Early  in  October,  when  Bos<fii  was 
aRed  whether  Castroism  hadymfluence 
in  Bhe  Dominican  Republic, /he  replied 
that  in  Santa  Domingo  therpwas  a  Cas- 
troite  nrovement,  as  in  Venezuela,  Colom¬ 
bia,  anc^Mexico.  “This /movement,”  he 
added,  “iRighting,  not/for  communism, 
but  for  libarty.” 

Mr.  PresicRit,  wi^fi.  that  statement,  I 
cannot  agree. 

We  do  know  tRft  in  Venezuela  Castro¬ 
ism  is  dynamitmV  the  interests  of  the 
Venezuelan  peopleS,  and  those  of  the 
United  St^es.  TlR  army  there  has 
sounded  t^e  alarm  against  what  is  hap¬ 
pening. 

The  opponents  of  the  Resent  regime 
argue/chat  it  has  usurped  Rower,  is  un- 
lawfjfily  holding  office,  andSshould  not 
be/recognized  or  aided,  becauR  it  over¬ 
sew  a  constitutionally  selectecKgovern- 
lent. 

It  is  true  that  the  military  diXact. 
What  it  did,  however,  was  the  proXuct 
of  the  will  of  the  workers,  the  farmed, 
the  religionists,  the  business,  professional 
and  mining  men,  the  housewives  and  the' 
merchants.  The  Dominican  people  do 
not  want  a  Communist  government  in 
their  land ;  they  are  friendly  to  the  West. 
The  military  leaders  foresaw  what  was 
happening,  and,  for  that  reason,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remove  the  government  which 
was  allowing  communism  to  take  hold; 
moreover,  it  was  actually  aiding  the 
Communists.  But  these  military  persons 
did  not  have  personal  ambitions,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  within  24  hours  after 
they  removed  the  Bosch  government, 
they  turned  it  over  to  a  triumvirate  se¬ 
lected  by  the  six  leading  political  parties 
of  the  land. 

Emilio  de  los  Santos,  the  President  of 
the  provisional  government  triumvirate, 
in  his  inaugural  address  24  hours  after 
the  overthrow  said: 

We  are  not  a  product  of  Castro’s  institu¬ 
tions;  this  government  came  as  a  result  of 
the  mismanagement  under  which  we  were 
suffering,  and  the  will  of  the  people  who  can 
be  considered  to  be  represented  by  political 
parties  which  command  a  vast  abundance 
of  national  votes. 


Manifestly  the  Dominican  people  re¬ 
jected  the  honeyed  words  coming  from 
the  Marxists  and  Leninists.  They  recog¬ 
nized  the  failure  of  the  Cormnunist  sys¬ 
tem,  especially  in  the  agricultural  field, 
which  has  been  so  clearly7 evidenced  by 
the  embarrassing  acts  en  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  buying,  with  iheir  gold,  wheat 
from  the  United  S^jftes,  Canada,  and 
Australia. 

The  claim  that/Che  present  regime  is 
made  up  of  Trujillo  devotees  is  com¬ 
pletely  without7, foundation;  it  is  false. 
Manuel  Enriqrfe  Tavares,  a  present  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ificumbent  government,  was 
implicated-7  and  arrested  in  connection 
with  the7  death  of  Trujillo;  a  second 
member;  Mr.  Tapia  Espinal,  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  government  after  the  down¬ 
fall  pi  Trujillo’s  reign. 

The  triumvirate  government  was,  in 
te  main,  opposed  to  Trujillo;  and  it  is 
>pposed  to  the  Communists,  and  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  thinking  of  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  two 
courses  are  left  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic:  First,  by  our  failure 
to  recognize  the  encumbent  government 
and  to  give  it  aid,  we  can  deliver  it  to 
the  Communists ;  second,  we  can  preserve 
the  government  in  that  nation  for  the 
people,  through  immediate  recognition 
of  the  present  civilian  government. 

The  assertion  that  a  government  can 
at  the  same  time  be  democratic  and 
communistic  is  a  paradox  and  an  un¬ 
truth.  The  existence  of  communism 
demonstrates  that  democracy  and  con¬ 
stitutional  government  are  absent.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  want  democ¬ 
racies  established  everywhere,  but  will 
not  be  duped  into  believing  that  a  con¬ 
stitutional  form  of  government  can  ex¬ 
ist  where  Communists  are  in  charge. 

Let  us  not  delay.  We  should  let  the 
world  know  now  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bosch  regime  was  induced  by  the 
manifest  rejection  of  communism  by  the 
Dominican  people.  Mr.  Bosch  was  soft 
and  yielding  to  the  Communists,  and 
thus  suffered  his  overthrow. 

I  believe  Bosch  is  an  idealist;  but  he 
allowed  the  Communists  to  take  charge. 
Ihe  result  was  that  the  strong  and  the 
>ak,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  those  from 
evdry  rank  of  life  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  became  apprehensive,  and  joined 
in  thNmovement  for  the  removal  of  the 
Bosch  government. 

Mr.  PiRident,  we  must  not  delay.  If 
we  do,  w«Nare  likely  to  create  another 
Cuba  in  theVvVestern  Hemisphere. 

My  words  \ecome  especially  impor¬ 
tant  because  vRare  now  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  decidingS.  what  we  shall  do  in 
regard  to  South  vknam.  If  the  United 
States  recognizes  tR  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  how  camit  fail  to  recognize 
the  government  in  \£he  Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  th<Kfloor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorums 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  TMr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  in  the  chair.)  The  cleR  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  toRall 
the  roll. 
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mK  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the\uorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objectffeui,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  Senators  are  presently  in  the 
Chamber,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  press  the  question  at  any 
particular  time.  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  call  up  the  amendment  when  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  present  in 
the  Chamber.  But  while  so  many  Sen¬ 
ators  are  present,  I  should  like  to  state 
again  briefly  that  my  amendment  would 
merely  seize  the  present  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  to  the  Nation  and  to  every¬ 
one  concerned  that  the  Senate  desires  to 
bring  the  program  down.  Instead  of 
reenacting  the  present  authorization  of 
$1.5  billion  for  each  of  the  years  1965 
and  1966,  the  amendment  would  reduce 
the  ceiling  of  authorization  for  each  of 
those  years  to  $975  million,  the  same  as 
is  proposed  for  the  present  year,  which 
would  mean  eliminating  $1,050  million 
from  the  authorization  now  contained 
in  existing  law. 

I  have  already  stated— and  I  state 
again — I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have 
the  information,  and  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  else  does,  to  propose  a  reduction 
even  lower  than  the  $975  million,  but  I 
do  not  want  it  to  appear  that  we  are  re¬ 
authorizing  a  program  which  we  expect 
to  be  very  much  larger  for  next  year  and 
the  year  after  that  than  what  we  are 
passing  for  the  present  year.  I  say 
again  that  I  think  we  now  have  a  pre¬ 
cious  opportunity  to  see  that  the  program 
will  be  on  the  way  out,  and  we  are  cutting 
down  the  future  authorizations  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 


FURTHER  AMERICAN  CONCESSIONS 
ON  THE  SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  THE 
COMMUNIST  BLOC  / 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  sell  wheat  to  We  Soviet  Union  at 
a  subsidized  price  Avas  announced  to 
Congress  and  the  American  public  with 
so  little  advance/notice  that  there  was 
no  time  for  spAious  discussion  of  the 
implications  jn  such  a  deal  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  security  or 
of  the  ternls  that  might  make  it  com¬ 
patible  wnh  the  national  security. 

October  8,  I  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  simply  that  this  decision  be 
deferred  until  February  1  so  that  a  Sen¬ 


ate  committee  might  study  these  matters 
and  submit  its  report  for  the  guidance 
of  Congress  and  the  administration. 

As  matters  turned  out,  we  were  granted 
no  such  time  for  consideration. 

On  the  following  day,  October  9,  it 
was  announced  that  a  decision  had  been 
made  to  approve  the  sale  of  American 
surplus  wheat  to  the  Soviets. 

This  entire  matter  has  been  handled 
in  a  piece-by-piece  manner  which  has 
obscured  the  true  extent  of  the  conces¬ 
sions  we  have  made  both  from  Congress 
and  from  the  American  people. 

I  gravely  fear  that  these  concessions 
may  prepare  the  way  for  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  defenses  which  we  have 
so  painstakingly  erected  in  our  country 
and  in  the  free  world  community 
against  the  shipment  of  heavy  industrial 
equipment  and  other  strategic  goods  to 
the  Communist  bloc. 

I  intend  to  speak  about  this  matter  at 
length  in  the  very  near  future. 

\  But  meanwhile,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
scfeipe  of  our  concessions  and  the  degree 
of  ftur  humiliation,  I  wish  to  tabulate 
|  the  separate  concessions  that  we  have 
made, \ome times  in  defiance  of  assur/ 
ances  tovCongress  and  the  public,  over 
!  the  past  several  months.  / 

First.  Immediately  on  the  heels  of  the 
ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Johnson  Act 
would  not  be  aptolied  to  the  sale  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  the Communist 
bloc,  and  that  thesecommodities  would 
be  available  to  the  'Comjnunist  nations 
on  the  same  terms  asS^pply  to  friendly 
countries.  A 

Nothing  was  yet /saicKabout  selling 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Uniom. 

But  even  in  the/reneral  terms  in  which 
it  was  couched,  Jr  do  not  see  how  this  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  reconciled  either  Vith  the 
Johnson  Act/  itself,  or  with  th\  Latta 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Act, 
which  prohibits  subsidies  on  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  Communist 
nation^  \ 

Second.  The  official  announcement  on 
October  9  that  wheat  would  be  sold  to  the 
Soviet  Union  sought  to  obscure  the  fact 
tnat  this  sale  would  be  at  a  subsidized 
'price. 

We  were  told  that  the  subsidy  would 
go  not  to  the  Soviets,  but  to  the  American 
graingrowers,  and  that  the  wheat  itself 
would  simply  be  sold  at  the  world  price. 

What  we  were  not  told  is  that  the 
world  price  previously  prevailing  was  an 
artificially  deflated  price  based  upon  the 
existence  of  substantial  reserves  in  a 
number  of  countries;  and  we  were  also 
not  told,  although  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  subsequently  confirmed  this 
fact,  that  the  United  States  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  is  the  only  country  still  command¬ 
ing  large  reserves  of  wheat  and  other 
food  grains. 

If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
any  meaning  at  all,  what  it  means  in  this 
case  is  that  last  year’s  price  is  no  longer 
relevant;  the  world  price  should  not  dif¬ 
fer  substantially  from  the  current  do¬ 
mestic  price. 

I  find  it  most  disturbing  that  while  we 
have  insisted  on  artificially  maintaining 
last  year’s  deflated  price  as  a  concession 
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to  the  Soviets,  the  price  of  wheat  and 
flour  on  the  American  market  has  risen 
substantially.  Not  merely  are  we  sub/ 
sidizing  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  almost  $100  million,  but /the 
American  housewife,  in  consequence  of 
this  deal,  is  already  called  upon  to/pay  an 
extra  40  cents  per  hundredweight  of  flour 
because  of  the  increased  pricer  of  wheat 
futures  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Third.  The  impression  w/s  fostered  at 
the  time  the  announcement  was  made 
that  this  was  to  be  a  Aish  sale,  or,  at 
least,  a  sale  based  on  a  normal  com¬ 
mercial  credit  arrangement. 

On  Friday,  October  18,  however,  we 
were  informed,  through  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Timepfthat  the  Export-Import 
Bank  would  guarantee  loans  made  on  the 
sale  of  U.S.  wneat  to  the  Soviets.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
would  charge  five-eighths  of  1  percent  to 
guarantee  such  loans  made  by  com¬ 
mercial  banks  in  this  country  to  Ameri¬ 
can  grain  traders. 

Bor  the  entertainment  of  my  col- 
le&gues,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Harold  F.  Linder,  President  of  the 
Bank,  while  refusing  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  reports,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  the  press : 

It  would  be  perfectly  normal  for  us  to 
guarantee  all  or  part  of  a  credit  for  an  ex¬ 
port  transaction  of  this  nature.  We  would 
do  the  same  for  France  and  Switzerland,  for 
example. 

We  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass,  indeed, 
if  high-ranking  officials  can  discern  no 
difference  between  extending  credits  to 
friendly  nations  that  traditionally 
honor  their  obligations  and  extending 
credit  to  a  government  that  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  destruction  and  that  is  in 
default  on  more  than  $800  million  on 
prior  credits  extended. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Johnson  Act  which 
prohibits  the  extension  of  credit  to  na¬ 
tions  that  are  in  default  on  prior  obliga¬ 
tions. 

Fourth.  On  Friday,  October  25,  I  was 
^informed  that  the  Justice  Department 
J^ad  ruled  that  a  “normal  commercial 
credit”  could  extend  to  18  months. 

Psay  that  this  arbitrary  ruling,  which 
may ''be  intended  to  cover  up  the  viola¬ 
tion  okhe  Johnson  Act,  flies  in  the  face 
of  bankmg  practice  and  the  accepted 
usage  of  the  term. 

It  has  arrays  been  my  understanding 
that  normalScommercial  credits  extend 
from  30  to  90 Nays  at  the  most.  An  18- 
month  or  3 -year  credit  would  not  be  a 
“normal  commercial  credit”  but  a 
medium-term  loank 

In  this  connectiomut  seems  clear  that, 
if  we  enter  into  sucnSa  transaction,  we 
shall  probably  be  called,  upon  to  extend 
the  loans  beyond  the  original  period,  as 
the  Chinese  Communists  >have  already 
done  in  the  instance  of  two  18 -month 
loans  negotiated  with  Canada^ 

Fifth.  Finally,  Mr.  PresidentWe  were 
given  the  firm  assurances  thld;  this 
wheat  would  be  carried  in  American 
ships  where  available.  \ 

The  Soviets  have  objected  strenuously 
to  the  use  American  bottoms  because 
the  American  conference  rate  of  apN 
proximately  $23  per  ton  is  approximately 
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passed  through  the  Marienborn  checkpoint 
about  7  p.m.,  after  a  delay  of  14  hours,  pre¬ 
sumably  without  any  concession  to  Soviet 
Tjemands. 

\bout  3  hours  later,  however,  while  diplo¬ 
mats  were  still  at  dinner  at  the  Soviet  Em¬ 
bassy  here,  the  convoy  reached  the  Berlin 
end  ok  the  road  and  was  again  denied  clear¬ 
ance.  X 

At  5:4\thls  morning,  New  York  time,  after 
a  delay  oX  hours,  the  convoy’s  commander 
threatened  \o  proceed  past  the  checkpoint 
without  clearance,  if  necessary.  An  hour  later 
he  ordered  hi^nen  to  raise  the  bar  across 
the  road  and  ordered  the  vehicles  forward. 

After  moving  okly  a  few  yards,  however, 
they  were  stopped  >gain,  this  time  by  eight 
Soviet  armored  personnel  carriers.  Another 
convoy  was  hastily  nVunted  by  Americans 
in  Berlin  and  sent  to  tnbpheckpoint. 

It  was  cleared  quickljNmd  without  inci¬ 
dent,  but  then  parked  on  the  road  to  assist 
the  stalled  vehicles  in  case  trouble.  Both 
have  been  there  since. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D. 

Oct.  22,  1963] 

Reds  Again  Eye  Berlin  Issu 


Star, 


(By  Edmund  Stevens) 

Moscow. — With  the  nuclear  test  ’’tan 
sealed,  signed,  and  delivered,  the  Russl. 
show  symptoms  of  again  pressing  for  thL 
oft-threatened,  oft-postponed  showdown  on 
West  Berlin. 

At  a  glance,  this  seems  inconsistent:  First 
Moscow  takes  the  initiative  in  pressing  for  a 
test  ban  and  improved  relations  with  the 
Western  Powers,  in  order  to  revive  the  one 
Issue  sure  to  generate  tension. 

The  Kremlin  sees  no  inconsistency.  The 
desire  for  a  test  ban  and  an  accommodation 
with  the  West  was  spurred  by  its  mounting 
trouble  with  Red  China  for  the  Russians  are 
determined  to  avoid  the  prospect  of  having 
to  face  threats  from  opposite  directions  sim¬ 
ultaneously. 

WANT  NEUTRAL  WEST  LINE 

Because  of  the  new  menace  along  the  vast 
length  of  the  border  with  China,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  would  like  to  neutralize  their  Western 
approaches.  But  they  consider  this  impos¬ 
sible  while  the  Western  Powers  continue  to 
occupy  West  Berlin  and  while  West  Germany 
Is  committed  to  a  policy  of  rearmament. 

Because  the  horrors  of  the  Hitler  invasion 
are  still  etched  in  people’s  memories,  Ger¬ 
man  rearmament  is  a  highly  emotional  issu( 
here.  The  Kremlin  leaders  have  deliberate] 
played  it  up  for  political  reasons.  / 

This  helped  reconcile  the  cltizenr/  to 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  defense.  I y  also 
helped  to  keep  the  Poles  and  other/Testive 
satellites  in  line.  / 

But  as  sometimes  happens,  the  Kremlin 
ended  by  believing  its  own  .propaganda, 
especially  since  the  propagandists  selected 
and  collected  evidence  whic/f  though  one¬ 
sided,  made  a  fairly  convincing  case. 

DIRECT  ATTACK 

The  proposal  for  a  /nonaggression  pact 
between  NATO  memh/rs  and  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  powers,  which/oreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  first  trie/  to  crank  into  the  test 
ban  negotiationsyfras  the  first  move  in  the 
renewed  Soviet  diplomatic  offensive  on  the 
issues  of  Germany  and  West  Berlin. 

Since  the  inception  this  proposal  received 
In  NATO  chanceries  was  less  than  lukewarm, 
the  KremUn,  as  an  alternative  to  an  oblique 
approac/has  since  trained  its  sights  directly 
on  the/target.  Thus,  Premier  Khrushchev, 
in  his/message  to  President  Kennedy  on  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty,  referred  to  the  need  for  “liquidating 
thfe  remnants  of  World  War  n.’’  In  Soviet 
Variance  this  is  synonoymous  with  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  German  peace  treaty  and  demili¬ 
tarization  of  West  Berlin. 


For  several  months  prior  to  this,  the  So¬ 
viets  ignored  the  Berlin  issue,  muted  their 
press  attacks  on  NATO  and  even  toned  down 
their  criticism  of  the  Bonn  Government  to 
keep  from  rocking  the  boat  before  the  test 
ban  was  settled. 

But  now,  along  with  the  revival  of  the 
German  peace  treaty-West  Berlin  issue,  Mos¬ 
cow  has  resumed  its  attacks  on  NATO, 
pegged  principally  to  the  project  for  a  multi¬ 
national  nuclear  force  which  is  pictured  as 
a  Bonn  inspired  subterfuge  for  getting  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  into  West  German  hands. 

Simultaneously,  on  the  eve  of  Konrad 
Adenauer’s  resignation,  the  Soviets  mounted 
a  blistering  campaign  of  invective  against 
the  old  man,  accusing  him  of  filling  his  ad¬ 
ministration  with  former  Nazis  and  SS 
troopers  and  plotting  preventive  war  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
even  issued  a  statement  charging  Mr.  Ade¬ 
nauer  lied  when  he  recently  asserted  that 
he  had  tried  to  achieve  German  unification 
on  the  basis  of  offering  Moscow  a  10-year 
“armistice.” 

MOSCOW’S  KROLL  EFFORT  FAILED 
Doubtless  the  Russians  were  angered  by 
Mr.  Adenauer’s  comment  that  he  was  opposed 
to  selling  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  without 
exacting  political  conditions  and  by/his 
skeptical  attitude  toward  the  presentyeasing 
of  tension.  / 

But  the  main  reason  for  pain  tina/the  out¬ 
going  Chancellor  in  the  blackest/fcolors  was 
make  his  successor,  Ludwig  /Erhard,  look 
gol^d  by  comparison  on  the  theory  that  any 
change  from  Mr.  Adenauer  c/uld  only  be  for 
the  b\tter.  Although  hardly  wild  about  Mr. 
Erhard^he  Kremlin  is  atr  least  prepared  to 
give  theXenefit  of  a  do/bt. 

About  Shears  ago  Mk/aChrushchev  serious¬ 
ly  flirted  the  idea  of  making  a  separate 
deal  with  West  Germany,  bypassing  the 
United  States  \n d/Britain. 

He  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Adenauer  though 
Hans  Kroll,  than  *West  German  Ambassador 
to  Moscow.  Mr.  KrXl  had  a  strong  empathy 
for  Mr.  Khrushchev— isthe  saying  around  the 
Moscow  diplomatic  cdtony  was  that  these 
two  saw  /ye  to  eye,  bein\  of  almost  identical 
height  and  build.  \ 

And/ Mr.  Kroll’s  response  to  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  feelers  was  so  eagerVs  to  prove  his 
undoing.  For  Mr.  AdenaueF^Purned  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  proposition  and  Mr.  Kroll  was 
recalled  for  exceeding  his  mandate. 

L’affaire  Kroll  was  never  fully  Ventilated, 
but  apparently  the  Kremlin  was  prepared  to 
go  a  long  way  toward  reunification,  and 
economic  relations  in  return  for  West'Ger- 
many’s  giving  up  NATO  and  acceptance  oNtn 
Austria-like  neutrality. 

The  reason  the  Russians,  after  blowing 
hot  and  cold  on  their  demand  for  the  signing 
of  a  German  withdrawal  from  West  Berlin, 
may  now  be  set  on  forcing  the  issue  ties  in 
with  their  belief  that  the  threat  from  China, 
while  serious,  is  not  immediate. 

The  Kremlin  may  consider  its  bargaining 
position  with  the  West  is  better  now  than 
it  will  be  when  China  is  strong  enough  to 
press  its  challenge.  And  the  Russians  prob¬ 
ably  hope  that  with  Mr.  Adenauer  out,  the 
Bonn  government  may  prove  more  malleable. 


NEEDS  OP  OUR  CITIZENS  MUST  BE 
FULFILLED  FIRST 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  banquet  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  our 
able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Jennings  Randolph],  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  more  important  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  on  earth  than  to  hurry  a  man  to  the 
moon. 

A  somewhat  similar  theme,  expressed 
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differently,  was  eloquently  voiced  the 
week  before  last  by  the  junior /Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjxbrmht]  ,  who 
said  it  was  desirable,  in  our  /pending,  to 
establish  some  priorities. /He  empha¬ 
sized  that  it  was  more  important  that  we 
cut  down  on  space  and/some  other  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  concentrate  our  spend¬ 
ing  on  some  of  our  domestic  needs,  such 
as  education.  / 

It  was  natural  tbat  our  able  colleague 
[Mr.  FulbrightL  should  emphasize  the 
importance  of  education,  he  being  a 
former  university  president,  and  having 
been  a  pioneer  in  extending  education  in 
the  international  field,  through  the  Ful- 
bright  scholarships. 

Likewise,  I  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  focus 
our  attention  on  problems  at  home,  and 
it  i/more  important  to  take  care  of  the 
unemployed,  this  great  curse  in  this  land 
plenty  and  abundance,  and  the 
'ealthiest  Nation  on  earth,  before  we 
start  on  ventures  overseas. 

This  idea  has  relevance  to  the  debate 
now  going  on  in  connection  with  foreign 
aid.  I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  aid,  but 
I  think  its  extravagant  expenditures 
could  well  be  reduced  in  a  number  of 
countries  which  no  longer  need  our  aid, 
for  various  reasons.  Some  of  the  money 
could  be  used  to  put  the  unemployed 
back  to  work. 

While  we  are  debating  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  expenditure  of  several  billion 
dollars  in  foreign  countries,  our  funds  for 
public  works  at  home  have  run  dry. 
Hundreds  of  worthwhile  projects  are 
processed  and  waiting  to  be  put  into 
effect,  but  cannot  be  because  there  is  no 
money.  That,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
discussing  an  expenditure  of  $4  billion 
in  foreign  aid,  is  in  my  view  a  failure 
to  give  proper  consideration  to  our  own 
citizens. 

I  pay  tribute  again  to  the  able  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  made  a  week 
and  a  half  ago,  on  the  subject  of  priori¬ 
ties,  which  agrees  with  the  view  I  have, 
a  view  which  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
much.  I  think  our  first  priorities  should 
be  for  domestic  needs,  to  putting  our  un¬ 
employed  back  to  work.  So  long  as  5  y2 
percent  of  our  people  are  out  of  work,  our 
first  duty  is  to  work  on  that  problem.  I 
,have  pending  an  amendment  to  increase 
r  accelerated  public  works  fund, 
lat  we  eliminate  from  the  foreign  aid, 
ancbspace  programs,  should  be  expended 
at  home  for  needed  public  works  projects 
that  heto  diminish  unemployment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  which  quoted  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph],  entitled  “Needs  of  Our  Citizens 
Must  Be  Fulfilled  First,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Charleston.  Gazette  of  October  30, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pr\ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needs  of  Oue  Citizens  Must  Be 
Fulfilled  Firs 

Voices  throughout  the  lahd  are  being 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  continuing  ex¬ 
penditure  of  fantastic  sums  to  accelerate  the 
lunar  space  probe  and  to  agument  the 
Nation’s  "overkill”  and  conventional  arms 
supply. 
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It  ^couldn’t  be  accurate  to  claim  that  these 
voices  Represent  a  majority,  but  many  public 
officials,  \businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and 
private  ditizens  are  having  hard  second 
thought  about  the  billions  upon  billions 
being  pumped  into  the  economy  for  purely 
destructive  purposes  and  for  the  question¬ 
able  purpose  oPplacing  a  man  on  the  moon. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  this  fight,  we’re 
happy  to  report,\js  West  Virginia’s  owij. 
Senator  Randolph. 

The  other  eveninAin  Charleston  at  an 
AFL-CIO  banquet.  Senator  Randolph  told 
the  audience  that  in  Sis  opinion  it  was 
much  more  important  toVhelp  people  here 
on  earth  than  hurry  a  mail  to  the  moon.” 

He  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  the 
United  States  meeting  its  foreign  aid,  de¬ 
fense,  space  and  nuclear  obligWions.  But 
he  doubted  that  withdrawing  a  mere  billion 
from  these  programs  and  using  it\to  assist 
the  Nation’s  jobless  and  improvishe\  would 
seriously  jeopardize  these  obligations 

His  argument  was  later  supported  by 
George  Meany.  AFL-CIO  president,  the 
cipal  speaker  of  the  occasion. 

Meany  noted  that  the  chronic  above 
percent  unemployment  rate,  the  educational 
lag  among  those  having  lost  jobs  to  ma¬ 
chines,  the  inability  of  the  economy  to 
provide  the  abundant  life  for  far  too  many 
citizens  living  in  areas  like  Appalachia,  and 
the  too  low  national  economic  growth  rate 
aren’t  indicators  of  health  or  prosperity. 

Landing  a  man  on  the  moon  no  doubt 
would  enhance  U.S.  prestige,  but  is  this 
accomplishment  more  to  be  desired  than 
maintaining  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans? 

The  imperatives  of  a  strong  national  de¬ 
fense,  which  is  costly  and  necessitates  cer¬ 
tain  sacrifices  to  sustain,  are  facts  of  life 
the  Nation  must  accept — probably  for  gen¬ 
erations.  Nevertheless,  what  good  is  any  de¬ 
fense,  if  the  overall  economy  is  flabby  and 
malnourished? 

If,  as  is  generally  contended,  this  Nation 
is  in  a  struggle  to  the  finish  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  determine  whose  ideology  is  su¬ 
perior,  aren’t  the  imperatives  of  a  self- 
sufficient  society  equally  as  vital  as  an  un¬ 
assailable  military  position? 

The  Randolph-Meany  view  is  quite 
simple,  very  precise:  Unless  the  United 
States  can  retain  its  democratic  principles 
while  providing  for  its  citizens  the  indis¬ 
pensable  criteria  associated  with  a  mean¬ 
ingful  and  rewarding  civilization,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  defense  capabilitity  and  an  American 
astronaut  on  the  moon  with  flag  will  count 
for  nothing  in  the  pages  of  history. 

As  a  nation,  the  needs  of  our  citizens 
must  be  met.  Otherwise,  as  a  nation,  we 
WiH  have  |  failed  ourselves  and  our  destiny. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  heretofore  ordered  on  my 
amendment  be  now  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
have  been  in  consultation  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr  Holland]  about 
this  amendment  The  addition  of  the 
reauthorization  of  what  is  already  au¬ 
thorized  was  inadvertent.  We  had  in 
mind  dealing  only  with  this  year’s  $975 
million.  The  law  already  carries  the  au¬ 


thorization  for  $1,500  million,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  inserted  it  by  re¬ 
iterating  the  full  language  of  section 
202(b). 

I  have  no  strong  feeling  about  the 
overall  limitation  of  authorization.  We 
have  had  the  authorization  for  develop¬ 
ment  lending  since  1961.  In  1961,  Con¬ 
gress,  in  an  effort  to  give  the  program 
continuity  and,  it  was  thought,  some  effi¬ 
ciency,  authorized  it  in  the  act  for  5 
years.  We  have  never  appropriated  the 
full  amount.  The  administration  has 
never  requested  it.  This  year  the  admin¬ 
istration  requested  $1,060  million. 

I  think  it  has  no  real  effect  on  Con¬ 
gress.  Congress  can  always  change  it, 
as  Congress  did  in  the  appropriation  for 
this  year. 

There  is  specific  language  in  section 
616  of  the  act  which  reads: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  Act, 
funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year. 

It  is  not  easily  apparent  what  the  real 
effect  is.  It  is  merely  a  strong  hope,  I 
suppose,  as  to  what  would  be  accom¬ 
plished.  It  was  hoped,  in  1961,  at  least, 
that  this  authorization  would  give  the 
agency  some  feeling  of  continuity  and 
that  it  would  improve  its  planning  and 
administration. 

Generally,  the  really  serious  criticism 
in  the  committee  has  nearly  always  been 
about  the  efficiency  of  administration. 
Back  in  1958  or  1959,  the  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  the  proposal  for  continuing  au¬ 
thority  to  use  a  public  debt  transaction, 
a  method  of  financing  which  has  been 
used  successfully  in  many  other  cases 
by  other  agencies  of  Government.  But 
at  that  time  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  rejected  it;  particularly,  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  opposed  it. 

The  later  action,  in  1961,  was,  in  a 
sense,  an  outgrowth  of  the  previous  ac¬ 
tion.  The  main  motive  was  to  try  to  give 
to  the  agency  a  more  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  controversy  over  this 
question  at  this  time,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  think  the  reauthoriza- 
.  tion  should  not  have  been  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference  and  sup¬ 
port  it  in  conference.  As  I  have  said, 
each  Congress  has  full  authority  to 
change  these  authorizations  each  year 
the  question  arises. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted,  however,  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  without  authority  to  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  except  under  that  authorization 
as  a  ceiling  for  1965  and  19-66,  unless  an 
increased  authorization  were  voted 
meantime  by  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  Congress  has  every  right 
to  change  the  authorization,  as  well  as 
the  appropriation,  in  the  coming  year. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  administration,  as  has  the 


committee,  that  it  reevaluate  the  entire 
program  and  seek  a  new  approach  to  it. 
I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  that 
recommendation. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  and  I  dis¬ 
agree  on  that  aspect  of  the  problem. 
We  may  disagree  as  to  our  estimates  of 
what  importance  it  has  had  in  the  past 
and  what  a  great  contribution  it  has 
made,  in  spite  of  faults  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  reluctant  to 
oppose  the  Senator’s  amendment.  I 
think  it  does  not  drastically  change  mat¬ 
ters,  because  next  year  Congress  can 
either  increase  or  decrease  the  authori¬ 
zation,  as  the  Senator  so  well  stated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  additional  ques¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  some  of  us 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  legislative  his¬ 
tory,  would  like  to  obtain  a  statement  in 
the  Record  as  to  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
effect  of  the  Holland  amendment  would 
beT 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  is  willing  to  take  the  Holland  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference.  There  are  those  of 
use  who  believe  that  there  would  should 
be  no  authorizations  for  1965  and  1966. 
The  answer  is  that  there  already  are  in 
the  act  authorizations  for  1965  and  1966. 
Our  answer  to  that  is  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  us  from  stopping  such  au¬ 
thorizations  as  are  in  the  act.  That  is 
what  we  propose  to  do,  if  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation  will  permit  us  to  do  it, 
before  consideration  of  the  Holland 
amendment  is  concluded. 

My  first  question  is  this:  Assuming 
that  the  Holland  amendment  is  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate,  and  assuming  it  goes  to 
conference  and  is  accepted  in  conference, 
would  it  be  necessary  for  a  foreign  aid 
bill,  with  this  authorization  for  1965  and 
1966,  to  come  before  the  Congress  again 
next  year? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  bill  to  come,  but,  so  far  as  the 
authorization  as  to  amount  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  the  same  as  this  year.  If 
there  were  no  effort  to  change  it  in  any 
respect,  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  ac¬ 
tion.  But  it  would  be  if  any  effort  were 
made — which  has  been  done  in  this 
case — to  make  a  change  in  the  existing 
authorization;  not  merely  by  this  amend¬ 
ment,  but  by  the  proposed  Mansfield 
amendments  and  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  administration  for  appro¬ 
priation  was  only  $1,060  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Assuming  that  the 
Holland  amendment  is  written  into  law 
this  year,  there  is  nothing  that  will  stop 
the  Congress  next  year  from  striking  the 
authorization  of  $975  million? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  anything  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Why,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  is 
it  desirable  that  the  bill  this  year  con¬ 
tain  a  figure  of  $975  million  as  an  au¬ 
thorization? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  said  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  having  the  figure  after  1964 
was  an  inadvertence  on  our  part;  and 
was  no  need  to  reiterate  the  authoriza¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  already  in  the  law. 
Since  it  was  done,  I  was  agreeing  to  take 
the  Senator’s  amendment  to  conference. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  does  not  do  too 
much  harm.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  bear  with  me.  This  may 
be  clear  to  the  Senator,  but  it  may  not  be 
clear  to  many  people  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  Senate  procedure;  and  I  believe 
that  for  their  sake  I  must  be  guilty  of 
some  repetition.  Even  though  the  bill  is 
passed  this  year — assuming  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  situation — containing  either  the 
$1,500  million  on  line  8  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  or  the  figure  of  $975  million 
in  the  Holland  amendment,  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  therefor,  the  adoption  of  either  fig¬ 
ure  does  not  in  any  way  bind  Congress 
for  fiscal  1965  and  1966  to  authorize 
either  figure,  depending  on  which  figure 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  of  us  to  strike  any  figure 
for  1965  and  1966;  in  other  words,  to 
amend  the  existing  act  by  striking  what 
is  already  in  the  act  for  1965  and  1966, 
because  if  Congress  is  not  bound  by  it 
anyway,  we  see  no  harm  in  taking  it  out, 
and  we  see  some  advantage,  because  the 
committee  in  its  own  report  is  urging  the 
administration  to  make  a  careful 
review  of  the  entire  aid  program ;  and  we 
would  at  least  provide  a  psychological  in¬ 
centive  to  accomplish  that  end  if  we 
took  action  this  year  to  strike  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  already  in  the  act  repre¬ 
senting  an  authorization  for  1965  and 
1966. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  see 
anything  particularly  wrong  with  that 
proposal? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  realistic  to  assume,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  does,  that  the  program,  though  it 
may  be  lacking  in  some  virtues,  is  to  be 
ended.  I  know  the  Senator  expressed 
that  view  in  committee.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him.  Much  as  I  would  like  to  end 
it,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  realistic  to  expect 
to  end  it  altogether. 

What  I  believe  the  committee  did  is 
to  take  a  new  approach.  We  are  propos¬ 
ing  a  better  way  to  reduce  its  scope,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  the  military  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  realistic  to  expect 
this  kind  of  activity  to  be  ended  com¬ 
pletely.  I  hope  that  some  method  of  ad¬ 
ministration  superior  to  what  we  now 
have  will  be  developed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  together  with  Congress.  That 
is  as  far  as  I  can  go  at  the  moment.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  find  a  better  way 
to  discharge  the  function  of  trying  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  free  world. 
That  is  one  of  the  major  purposes,  at 
least,  to  help  new  countries  develop  as 
independent  countries,  rather  than  to 
become  satellites  of  the  Communist 
world. 

I  am  sure  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
do  something.  How  much,  I  do  not 


know.  The  pending  bill  clearly  reduces 
the  amount.  That  is  about  all  I  know 
about  it.  If  the  Senator  is  suggesting 
that  we  delete  the  amount  for  the  next 
fiscal  years  altogether,  there  again  I  do 
not  know  that  that  would  be  disastrous, 
but  I  would  not  support  such  a  proposal. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  1961,  when  the 
question  was  before  the  Senate,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  supported  it,  just  as  I  did,  to  give 
some  continuity  to  the  administration  of 
the  aid  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  However,  this  is  1963, 
and  not  1961. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  conditions  in  1963 
are  different  than  they  were  in  1961.  We 
were  hopeful  that  there  might  be  some 
improvement  in  the  administration  of 
the  program.  I  hold  to  the  point  of  view 
that  there  has  not  been,  but,  instead, 
that  it  has  worsened. 

Perhaps  on  this  particular  question, 
the  difference  between  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  perhaps  a  difference  of  definition,  or 
perhaps  a  matter  of  semantics.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  never 
taken  the  position  that  this  program 
should  end.  The  position  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  is  that  it  should  con¬ 
tinue,  but  under  an  entirely  different 
program;  that  we  should  announce  to 
the  world  that  we  are  ending  it  in  its 
present  form,  but  that  we  are  imme¬ 
diately  starting  a  new  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  On  the  basis  of  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions,  reservations,  and  guidelines 
mentioned  in  my  amendment,  it  would 
be  a  better  foreign  aid  program. 

There  is  merit  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  says;  that,  in  a  sense, 
this  is  an  ending  and  new  beginning.  I 
also  stress  the  fact  that  I  propose  to 
start  over.  I  do  not  propose  the  ending 
of  all  foreign  aid.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
put  this  way:  I  propose  to  end  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  immediately  substitute  for  it  a 
new  foreign  aid  program. 

That  perhaps  represents  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  us.  Eliminating  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  for  1965  and  1966  will  make  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  the  administration  that 
when  they  come  before  us  with  their  au¬ 
thorization  requests  next  year,  they  will 
have  to  come  prepared  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  recommendations  which  the 
Senator’s  committee  report  makes  to 
the  State  Department.  I  believe  that 
puts  us  in  a  stronger  position.  I  am  not 
sure  from  the  parliamentary  standpoint 
that  this  can  be  done.  I  shall  ask  a 
series  of  parliamentary  questions  of  the 
Chair  after  I  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own 
right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  specific  benefit  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment;  namely,  a  reduction  of  $525 
million  for  1965  of  the  ceiling  on  the 
appropriation  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  authorization  for  1966. 
Is  the  Senator  in  accord  with  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator’s  in¬ 
terpretation  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  that  without  any  more 
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information  before  us,  about  all  we  can 
do  is  to  show  by  our  vote  that  we  do 
not  expect  the  program  to  be  bigger, 
or  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  be  en¬ 
larged,  in  the  2  succeeding  years,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  abandoning  the  po¬ 
sition  the  Senate  has  repeatedly  taken — 
and  I  wish  to  call  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  this 
point — that  we  prefer  the  loan  program 
to  the  grant  program. 

The  loan  program  is  here  because  of 
the  Senate’s  demand  that  it  be  here. 
The  Senator  from  Florida,  both  in  the 
consideration  of  the  authorization  bills 
and  in  the  consideration  of  appropria¬ 
tion  bills,  with  respect  to  which  he  has 
also  had  some  responsibility,  has  given 
preferment  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
circumstances  we  would  not  be  justified 
in  taking  as  drastic  action  as  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  in  accepting  the  amendment, 
will  be  followed  by  the  Senate,  for  this 
is  the  first  and  only  opportunity  we  have 
had  to  show  that  we  want  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  program  and  that  we 
are  working  toward  ending  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  such  reasonable  time  as  the  end 
can  be  reached.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  show  that  intention  by 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  willingness  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said,  and  heartily  approve  of  it. 
But  I  wish  to  raise  a  question  which 
will  arise  in  the  form  of  an  amendment. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  consider 
that  the  so-called  loans  we  are  making 
at  three-quarters  of  1  percent  interest 
with  a  10 -year  grace  period  are  really 
loans?  The  change  from  grants  to  loans 
was  in  response  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Senate  that  this  money  should  not  be 
given  away,  but  that  those  who  receive 
it  should  be  asked  to  repay  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  call  money  advanced  un¬ 
der  those  terms  a  loan  is  really  a  decep¬ 
tion  and  a  fraud  upon  the  American 
people,  for  it  is  not  a  loan  at  all.  It  is 
obvious  that  our  Government  must  bor¬ 
row  money  from  the  American  people  at 
higher  rates  of  interest,  and  that  we  are 
actually  making  a  grant  when  we  make 
a  so-called  loan,  as  well  as  a  loan. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The 
terms  of  the  loans,  in  many  instances, 
have  been  much  too  liberal.  This  is  not 
fair  to  the  taxpaying  public.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  cannot  hit  that  part  of  the 
program  at  this  point;  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  we  now  have  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  say  that  we  want  the  pro¬ 
gram  reduced  substantially  and  brought 
to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  was  somewhat 
distressed  when  the  President  apparently 
indicated  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
half  billion  dollar  cut  made  in  the  House. 
In  some  remarks  I  made  on  the  floor  last 
Tuesday,  I  showed,  country  by  country. 
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how  I  believe  the  aid  program  could  be 
improved  by  stopping  aid  to  certain 
countries  which  either  no  longer  need  it, 
or  should  not  have  it  for  other  valid 
reasons.  We  are  continuing  aid  to 
countries  like  Japan,  West  Germany, 
and  France  which  are  prospering  and 
no  longer  need  it.  Our  aid  to  those 
countries  should  be  stopped.  Aid  to 
other  countries,  such  as  Israel,  Greece, 
and  Lebanon,  is  practically  finished  for 
the  same  reasons.  We  should  cease  our 
aid  to  a  country  like  Taiwan.  We  have 
already  poured  over  $3  billion  into  that 
little  island.  It  should  be  self-sufficient 
by  now.  I  think  it  is  time  for  aid  to 
such  countries  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Countries,  like  Egypt,  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  aggression  or  Indonesia  which 
threatens  war  on  Malaysia  should  have 
their  aid  stopped  until  we  make  sure  the 
money  is  not  being  used  for  military 
ventures  but  for  the  purposes  intended — 
namely,  to  build  up  the  economy  and 
help  their  people. 

If  we  were  to  consider  the  situation 
country  by  country,  we  could  decide  in 
which  countries  the  program  should  con¬ 
tinue  or  be  discontinued.  By  this  ap¬ 
proach  we  could  make  a  substantial  cut 
in  the  total  amount,  and  not  only  not 
impair  the  program  but  improve  it.  We 
could  decide  whether  this  country,  that 
country,  or  the  other  country  should  or 
should  not  have  more  money  right  now. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  way  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  situation,  rather  than  by  a 
blanket,  meat-ax  cut  of  a  certain 
amount,  which  might  be  too  much  or 
might  not  be  enough.  That  is  the  way 
we  should  focus  attention  on  the  bill. 
That  is  what  we  should  do  in  this  de¬ 
bate.  To  cut  substantial  sums  without 
specifying  where  and  why  is  not  desir¬ 
able.  While  I  consider  there  was  ample 
justification  for  the  House  cut,  I  would 
prefer  a  country -by-country  or  project- 
by-project  approach.  Then  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  program  would  have  the 
kind  of  guidance  they  should  have  but 
have  never  had  in  the  past  from  the 
Congress,  which  has  the  constitutional 
responsibility  for  authorizing  expendi¬ 
tures  and  appropriating  for  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska.  I  have  no  objection 
to  making  such  an  approach.  I  regard 
this  as  our  first  opportunity  to  make  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  to  bring  it  to  an  end  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  heartily  agree. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  that  my  pro¬ 
posal  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  so  that  we  may  give  a  clear  in¬ 
dication  to  the  people  of  our  intention 
to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  will  be  a  bit  of 
encouraging  news  and  it  will  improve  the 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  certainly  should 
cause  widespread  encouragement  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  amount  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  was  $900  million? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  amount  stated  in  the  House 
bill.  The  authorized  amount  for  this 
year,  1964,  with  which  we  are  now  deal¬ 
ing,  was  $1,500  million.  The  request. of 
the  Budget— as  approved  by  the  commit¬ 
tee — the  request  of  the  administration — 
was  $1,060  million.  The  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  by  the  senior  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  reduce 
that  amount  to  $975  million.  By  my 
amendment,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  an  opportunity  to  cut 
equally  the  authorizations  which  are  al¬ 
ready  law  for  1965  and  1966.  I  think  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  it.  I  am  sure  we  are  not 
interested  solely  in  the  appropriation  to 
be  made  this  year,  but  that  we  are  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  reduction  and  of  the 
elimination,  finally,  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
that  approach;  but  my  question  is:  If 
the  House  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  amount 
to  $900  million — I  understand  from  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  that  is  what 
happened — what  justification  is  there  for 
increasing  the  amount  to  $975  million? 
Why  not  make  it  $900  million,  just  as 
the  House ‘did,  so  that  the  conference 
committee  would  have  one  less  item  with 
which  to  concern  itself? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  answer  is  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  feels  that  way, 
he  should  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  authorized  for  this  year, 
which,  under  the  amendment  of  the  lead¬ 
ership,  would  be  fixed  at  $975  million. 
The  proposals  I  am  offering  would  be  in 
conference.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  the 
conference  would  return  with  a  single 
answer,  rather  than  to  have  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  this  year  differ  from  the  au¬ 
thorizations  for  1965  and  1966.  The 
House  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  authorizations  for  1965  and 
1966  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  suggestion,  but  has  he  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  why  the  amount  should  be 
$975  million  in  the  authorization  bill, 
rather  than  the  $900  million  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  reason  why  I 
have  selected  the  figure  $975  million  is 
that  it  is  in  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  by  the  two  ranking  members  of  the 
committee  who  dealt  with  this  question, 
and  who  know  much  more  about  the  sit¬ 
uation  than  does  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  perhaps  more  than  most  Sena¬ 
tors  can  know  about  it.  It  seems  to  me, 
without  having  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  that  we  would  be  on  firmer 
ground  if  we  placed  the  authorization 
for  the  2  succeeding  years  at  some  ceil¬ 
ing  that  had  been  fixed  by  the  group  of 
distinguished  Senators  who  have  offered 
the  amendment  for  this  year,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  $975  million.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  knows  perfectly  well  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  never  appropriated  an  amount 
up  to  the  ceiling  authorized.  Authoriza¬ 
tion  bills  have  been  consistently  lower 
than  was  the  blanket  authorization  for 
1961,  and  appropriation  bills  have  been 
consistently  lower  than  that.  We  are 
not  talking  now  about  the  amount  that 
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will  actually  be  appropriated.  I  am  sim¬ 
ply  trying  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
bring  the  authorization  into  conformity 
with  what  is  recommended  by  the  group 
of  distinguished  Senators  as  what  should 
be  authorized  for  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  strongly  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  that  approach.  I  propose  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  amount  were  the 
same  as  the  amount  the  House  sent  to 
the  Senate,  I  would  feel  a  little  more 
comfortable  about  it,  unless  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  might  enlighten 
the  Senate  as  to  the  justification  for  the 
extra  $75  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator .  from 
Iowa  is  talking  about  the  authorization 
for  1964.  My  amendment  relates  to  the 
authorizations  for  the  2  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  amount  is 
the  amount  that  was  actually  appropri¬ 
ated  for  this  year,  1963,  by  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations  of  both  Houses. 
That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  further,  so 
that  I  may  ask  another  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  that  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  this  year  was  $975  mil¬ 
lion.  However,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  House,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  appropriation  was  $975 
million,  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  $900  million.  So  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  still  intrigued  by  the  jus¬ 
tification  the  Senate  has  now  found  to 
increase  the  House  amount  in  the  au¬ 
thorization  bill  from  $900  to  $975 
million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  I  could  re¬ 
spond  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa;  but  not  having  sat  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason 
was.  I  do  know  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  my  amendment  does  not  re¬ 
late  to  the  authorization  for  this  year 
at  all.  I  take  it  that  amendments  pos¬ 
sibly  will  be  offered  to  other  parts  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  group  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators.  I  have  merely 
tried  to  reduce  the  authorization  for  the 
2  succeeding  years  by  $1,050  million, 
which  I  think  is  a  worth  while  objective 
toward  which  all  of  us  should  try  to 
work. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Again,  I  pledge  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Holland  amendment.  However, 
I  hope  that  perhaps  the  colloquy  that 
has  taken  place  might  develop  whether 
the  Holland  amendment  may  be  im¬ 
proved  a  little  by  reducing  the  amount 
to  $900  million,  which  is  the  amount  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  House  in  the  bill  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  can  accomplish  what  he  suggests 
in  another  way,  because  my  amendment 
relates  only  to  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  I  shall  propose  today  or  to¬ 
morrow,  if  I  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  to  reduce  the  amount  in  the  so-called 
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Mansfield  amendments  from  $975  million 
to  $900  million.  As  I  understand,  for 
next  year  the  amount  of  authority 
would  be  reduced  from  $1,500  million  to 
$975  million,  and  there  will  be  ample  time 
to  reduce  it  from  $975  million  to  perhaps 
less  than  $900  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  experience  indi¬ 
cates  anything,  there  will  be  ample  en¬ 
ergy  and  ambition  to  move  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  very  important  that  we  take  a  few 
minutes  at  this  time  to  try  to  clarify  the 
parliametnary  situation  which  confronts 
us  as  regards  the  parliamentary  effects 
of  the  Mansfield  amendments  and  the 
parliamentary  effects  of  the  Holland 
amendment.  Many  of  us  want  to  amend 
the  money  provisions  of  the  bill  as  well  as 
many  particulars  of  its  policy.  But  we 
are  concerned  and  are  not  too  clear  about 
our  parliamentary  rights  in  regard  to 
money  item  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
spoken  about  an  amendment  which  he 
will  propose,  and  I  wish  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  will  be  in  a  parliamentary 
position  in  which  he  can  propose  it. 

I  have  an  amendment,  which  I  have 
not  yet  submitted  in  final  form,  which 
would  amend  the  text  on  page  1,  in  lines 
7  to  9  of  the  Mansfield  amendments,  by 
striking  out  “$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of 
the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,” 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$900,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.”  That 
would  mean  that  we  would  automatically 
drop  any  reference  in  the  bill  to  1965  and 
1966,  and  we  would  accept  the  House 
figure  for  1964;  namely,  $900  million. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  further  amend¬ 
ment:  On  page  2  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  10  and  11, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

On  pages  40,  line  10,  strike  out  $175,000,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $150,000,000. 

That  would  take  us  back,  as  regards 
the  contingency  fund,  to  $150  million. 
If  parliamentarily  possible,  we  would 
desire  to  handle  those  two  matters  to¬ 
gether,  although  we  could  separate  them, 
and  could  deal  with  an  amendment  to 
the  contingency  fund  separately  from 
the  Mansfield  amendments — and  per¬ 
haps  we  should,  and  then  we  could  deal 
separately  with  an  amendment  of  $900 
million  for  Development  Loan  Fund; 
$900  million  is  the  figure  voted  by  the 
House. 

These  amendments  then  would  leave 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  as  it 
now  is  in  the  Mansfield  amendments. 

The  economic  aid  program  to  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  program  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  I  would  be  willing  to  raise  it 
beyond  what  is  proposed  in  the  Mansfield 
amendments.  If  any  further  saving  is 
made  in  Latin  American  military  aid  it 
should  be  added  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  economic  aid  program.  That  would 
be  welcomed,  I  believe,  by  all  our  friends 
in  Latin  America  among  the  heads  of 
state  of  democratic  governments. 


Mr.  President,  my  first  parliamentary 
inquiry  is  as  follows:  Are  we  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  seek  to  amend  the  Manfield 
amendments  by  changing  the  figure  $975 
million,  in  line  7,  to  $900  million;  or  are 
we  now  in  a  parliamentary  position — 
with  the  Holland  amendment  pending — 
in  which  we  cannot  act  on  the  Mansfield 
amendments  until  first  we  act  on  the 
Holland  amendment;  and  if  we  act  first 
on  the  Holland  amendment  and  if  the 
figure  $975  million,  which  is  called  for  by 
the  Holland  amendment,  prevails,  then 
will  we  be  foreclosed  from  amending  it 
to  $900  million,  particularly  if — as  are 
the  custom  and  practice  here — a  motion 
to  reconsider  and  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  are  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H  the 
Holland  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
figure  $975  million  would  be  agreed  to  in 
line  8 ;  and  the  Parliamentarian  informs 
the  Chair  that  once  the  Holland  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to,  insofar  as  line  8  is  con¬ 
cerned;  thus  changing  the  amount  to 
$975  million,  line  7  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments  would  still  be  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Chair  mean  to 
state  that  the  Mansfield  amendments 
would  still  be  open  to  amendment  in 
line  7,  even  though  the  Holland  amend¬ 
ment  calling  for  $975  million  had  been 
agreed  to,  insofar  as  line  8  is  concerned? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
in  accordance  with  the  understanding  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Assuming  that  in  line 
7,  the  figure  $975  is  changed  to  the  fig¬ 
ure  $900  million,  as  called  for  by  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  would  we  then 
be  in  a  position  in  which  we  could  not 
subsequently  change  the  $975  million  fig¬ 
ure  in  line  8? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  the  $975  million  figure  in  line  8 
would  then  be  frozen  in,  and — assuming 
adoption  of  the  Mansfield  amendments — 
could  not  be  amended  further. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  my  under¬ 
standing,  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  record,  and  to  point  out 
again  to  the  Senate  that  although  some 
do  not  like  my  use  of  the  phrase 
“powerhouse  amendments,”  it  is  a  rather 
apt  description  of  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ments. 

Before  acting  on  it,  any  amendments 
to  it,  we  must  be  perfectly  certain  that 
there  is  no  way  at  all  for  us  to  reach 
some  meeting  of  the  minds  in  regard  to 
this  bill,  for  I  have  no  intention  of  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  taking  of  a  vote  on  the  Hol¬ 
land  amendment  at  this  hour  until  there 
has  been  ample  cloakroom  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  parliamentary  effect  of  the 
Holland  amendment  as  regards  other 
changes  we  wish  to  make  later,  when  the 
Senate  may  reach  the  conclusion  that 
other  changes  should  be  made. 

It  is  a  difficult  position  to  occupy,  and 
yet  it  is  important  that  it  be  occupied, 
and  I  occupy  it  not  alone.  We  want 
Senators  to  realize  the  limitations  that 
have  been  placed  upon  their  freedom  of 
parliamentary  action  in  the  Senate  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ments.  We  think  there  should  be  a  good 
many  money  changes  in  the  bill.  I  shall 
ask  some  parliamentary  questions  on  that 


point  in  a  moment.  We  have  some  ave¬ 
nues  open  that  will  make  that  possible. 
But  my  own  judgment  is  that  days  of 
time  would  be  saved  if  the  Mansfield 
amendments  were  withdrawn,  if  we 
cleared  the  decks,  and  if  we  started  on 
the  bill  item  by  item,  section  by  section, 
rather  than  to  have  a  cut  by  way  of  a 
general  money  cut  on  the  Mansfield 
amendments,  which  create  serious 
parliamentary  hurdles  for  those  of  us 
who  think  that  the  bill  should  be  cut 
much  more  than  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ments  would  cut  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
following  questions:  If  the  Holland 
amendment  were  adopted,  parliamen¬ 
tarily  it  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
item  of  $975  million  on  line  7.  Is  that 
true? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Holland  amendment  were  adopted,  and 
the  amount  of  $975  million  were  written 
into  line  8  in  replacement  of  the  amount 
of  $1,500  million,  could  those  of  us  wh® 
think  that  the  bill  should  be  changed 
further  offer  a  complete  substitute 
for  section  (b)  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  provided  a  substantial  change 
were  made  in  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  come  to  that 
point  in  a  moment.  Assuming  that  a  very 
substantial  change  would  be  made  in  the 
paragraph,  would  we  then  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  we  could  modify  the 
amount  of  $975  million  in  the  Holland 
amendment,  even  though  the  Holland 
amendment  were  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  states  that  such  action 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now  we  come  to  what  a 
substantial  change  would  be.  If  we  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  to  paragraph  (b) 
which  would  read: 

Section  202  of  tile  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “for  each  of  the  next  four  succeeding 
years,”  and  inserting  "for  each  of  the  next 
two  years,” 

Would  that  be  a  substantial  change? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  feels  that  reducing  the  period  of 
time  from  4  to  2  years  would  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  change. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  might  offer  such  a  substitute  for 
paragraph  (b),  we  would  be  in  a  parli¬ 
amentary  position,  even  though  the  Hol¬ 
land  amendment  were  adopted,  to  offer, 
for  example,  the  amendment  that  many 
of  us  propose  to  offer  on  the  contingency 
fund,  leaving  it  at  the  figure  of  $150  mil¬ 
lion?  The  adoption  of  the  Holland 
amendment  would  in  no  conceivable  way 
affect  our  parliamentary  right  to  amend 
the  contingency  fund? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Agree¬ 
ing  to  the  Holland  amendment  would  not 
affect  any  other  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Likewise  we  could  pro¬ 
pose  to  cut  further  into  the  military  aid 
figures  of  the  Mansfield  amendments, 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Senate  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  Mansfield 
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amendment  for  the  time  being  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  do  all  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  manipulating  and  maneuvering 
in  strategic  action  that  would  be  called 
for  as  long  as  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ments  are  before  the  Senate,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  change  the  bill 
in  respect  to  various  provisions  can  go 
ahead  and  see  how  much  we  can  change. 
Then  they  can  decide  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  offer  or  reoffer  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

We  know  our  reasons  in  making  that 
proposal.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  come 
to  pass,  but  let  us  hypothetically  assume 
that  we  are  beaten  on  most  or  all  of  our 
amendments.  Then  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  might  decide  that  they  do  not 
want  to  cut  the  bill  at  all,  not  reoffer 
the  Mansfield  amendments,  and  let  the 
committee  bill  stand  as  it  is. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  run  that 
risk.  But  what  we  feel  sad  about  is  that 
we  have  been  placed  in  this  parliamen¬ 
tary  position  in  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
sume  a  great  deal  of  time  in  conference 
and  prevent  votes  from  occurring  here 
in  the  Senate  until  we  can  see  the  end 
of  the  trail  parliamentary  wise. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  all  the 
Mansfield  amendments  have  done  is  to 
slow  us  up.  We  are  cautious  men,  and 
we  shall  be  exceedingly  cautious,  for  no 
matter  who  disagrees  with  us,  we  believe 
we  are  putting  up  a  fight  here  in  the 
Senate  on  a  question  so  vital  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  taxpayer  and  so 
important  to  the  welfare  of  our  country 
ipreign  policywise,  that  we  are  going  to 
take  all  the  slings  and  arrows  that  may 
be  directed  at  us  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  we  can  say  to  our  constituents  that 
we  did  all  we  could.  We  at  least  tried 
not  to  go  to  sleep  by  swallowing  any 
parliamentary  pills  that  the  leadership 
may  have  stuffed  into  us. 

I  only  make  the  plea.  I  cannot  bring 
about  a  withdrawal  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments  unless  the  proponents  wish 
to  withdraw  them.  My  parliamentary 
question  is  as  follows:  There  is  nothing 
that  prevents  the  proponents  of  the 
Mansfield  amendments  from  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  amendments,  is  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  nothing  that  would  prevent  the  Mans¬ 
field  amendments  being  postponed  tem¬ 
porarily  or  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  the  Chair  states 
“postponed  temporarily,”  such  action 
would  not  clear  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  other  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  can  be  withdrawn  at  the 
request  of  the  proponents.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  might 
make  the  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendments  could 
be  reoffered  at  any  time  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  wished  to  reoffer 
them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course,  if  they  were 
withdrawn,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
could  nevertheless  offer  his  amendment 
as  a  separate  amendment  to  the  bill. 

He  could  not  very  well  offer  it  to  a 
withdrawn  amendment.  But  I  would 
assume — I  do  not  know — that  if  the 


Mansfield  amendments  were  withdrawn, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  probably 
give  consideration  to  postponing  any 
further  consideration  of  his  amendment 
at  this  time.  He  would  have  to  change 
its  form,  in  any  event,  if  the  Mansfield 
amendment  were  withdrawn. 

I  have  raised  all  the  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiries  that  I  care  to  raise  at  this  time, 
so  there  can  be  some  consultation  on 
the  suggestions  that  I  am  making  in  be¬ 
half  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  request  that  it  be  live. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 
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Aiken 

Hart 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bible 

Holland 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Cannon 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Case 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Walters 

Ervin 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pong 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
to  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 


tor  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  in  order  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  already  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  they 
have  not  been  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  296 

FOREIGN  AID  BUILDS  INDUSTRIES  ABROAD  TO  COM¬ 
PETE  WITH  U.S.  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  greater  follies  committed  under 
the  foreign  economic  assistance  program 
has  been  the  practice  of  using  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars  to  establish  or  expand  industries 
abroad  which  compete  with  U.S.  indus¬ 
tries. 

Since  1945  we  have  spent  $1,735,685,- 
782  building  up  steel  producing  capacities 
in  such  countries  as  Japan,  Turkey, 
France,  India,  Korea,  Liberia,  Peru,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Today  our  own  steel  mills 
are  operating  well  under  their  capacities. 

We  have  spent  abroad,  since  1955,  $14,- 
507,024  to  build  up  foreign  fishery  re¬ 
sources,  while  our  own  fishing  resources 
at  home  have  been  sorely  neglected  and 
are  floundering. 

We  have  given  or  loaned  millions  to 
establish  and  expand  textile  mills  in 
many  foreign  countries  while  our  own 
textile  mills  are  in  ever  more  serious 
trouble  because  they  cannot  compete  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  more  modern 
textile  mills  abroad. 

Paper  mills,  rubber  plants,  chemical 
plants,  and  aluminum  plants  could  also 
be  cited  as  examples  of  instances  in 
which  AID  dollars  have  been  used  to 
build  facilities  abroad  to  compete  with 
U.S.  industries  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  markets. 

I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  7885,  the  bill  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
so  as  to  lessen  competition  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  businesses  founded 
with  U.S.  AID  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  296)  proposed 
to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Gruening  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  51,  between  lines  13  and  14,  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  for  the  construction  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines  that 
similar  productive  enterprises  within  the 
United  States  are  operating  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  their  capacity  and  that  such 
assistance  will  not  result  in  depriving  such 
United  States  enterprises  of  their  reasonable 
share  of  world  markets.  The  President  shall 
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keep  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  fully  and  currently  informed  of  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  under  this  Act  for  the  con¬ 
struction  or  operation  of  productive  enter¬ 
prises  in  all  countries,  including  specifically 
the  numbers  of  such  enterprises,  the  types  of 
such  enterprises,  and  the  locations  of  such 
enterprises.” 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
provision  is  identical  with  the  provision 
dealing  with  this  same  subject  appearing 
in  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  al¬ 
ready  has  a  provision  aimed  at  cutting 
down  competition  with  U.S.  industries 
through  loans  abroad.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  620(d)  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
section  201  of  this  Act  for  construction  or  op¬ 
eration  of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any 
country  where  such  enterprise  will  compete 
with  United  States  enterprise  unless  such 
country  has  agreed  that  it  will  establish  ap¬ 
propriate  procedures  to  prevent  the  exporta¬ 
tion  for  use  or  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  an¬ 
nual  production  of  such  facility  during  the 
life  of  the  loan.  In  case  of  failure  to  imple¬ 
ment  such  agreement  by  the  other  contract¬ 
ing  party,  the  President  is  authorized  to  es¬ 
tablish  necessary  import  controls  to  effectu¬ 
ate  the  agreement.  The  restrictions  imposed 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be 
waived  by  the  President  where  he  determines 
that  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  security 
interest. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Even  a  cursory 
reading  of  this  provision  indicates  that 
it  is  severely  limited — more  limited  than 
it  should  be  to  protect  adequately  U.S. 
business.  As  I  shall  demonstrate  shortly, 
many  industries  in  the  United  States 
have  lost  their  foreign  markets  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  provision 
on  this  subject  in  the  present  law — sec¬ 
tion  620(d) — is  limited  to  development 
loans. 

It  has  been  further  limited  by  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  its  provisions  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Order  No. 
MO-1016.1  of  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Manual  entitled 
“Impact  of  Aid  on  the  U.S.  Economy — 
Competition  With  U.S.  Enterprise,”  ef¬ 
fective  August  1,  1962,  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  This  is  a  truly  re¬ 
markable  document. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  give  to  the  con¬ 
gressional  directive  contained  in  section 
620(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  the 
narrowest  possible  interpretation. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  curious  shifting  of  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  granting  of  the  loan 
will  lead  to  competition  with  UJS.  busi¬ 
ness.  Thus  paragraph  II-A  of  this  order 
provides  as  follows : 


A.  Likelihood  of  competition:  Section  620 
(d)  will  apply  In  those  cases  where  there  Is 
substantial  evidence  that  competition  In 
the  U.S.  market  will  take  place  during  the 
life  of  the  loan.  It  should  not  be  considered 
applicable  in  those  cases  where  there  is  only 
a  possibility  that  such  competition  wlU  oc¬ 
cur  or  where  there  is  no  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  that  competition  will  develop  prior  to 
repayment  of  the  loan. 

Under  this  paragraph,  Mr.  President, 
note  that  it  must  be  proven  by  “substan¬ 
tial  evidence  that  competition  in  the  U.S. 
market  will  take  place.”  However,  if 
there  is  a  possibility  that  such  compe¬ 
tition  will  occur,  the  loan  may  still  be 
granted.  Apparently  it  must  be  proven 
by  the  strongest  evidence  that  there  will 
be  competition.  In  these  enterprises — 
such  as  steel  mills,  for  example — why 
should  there  not  be  the  requirement  that 
it  must  be  proven  by  substantial  evidence 
that  there  will  not  be  competition  with 
U.S.  industries? 

But  this  strange  order  weakens  the 
congressional  directive  contained  in  sec¬ 
tion  620(d)  even  still  further. 

Paragraph  II-B  provides : 

B.  U.S.  market:  The  restrictive  provision 
applies  only  with  respect  to  direct  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  market.  It  is  not  designed 
to  limit  exports  for  use  or  consumption  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  even  though  such 
exports  would  compete  with  U.S.  enterprises 
in  foreign  markets. 

Observe,  Mr.  President,  the  only  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  market  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  product  in  the  United  States.  The 
paragraph  specifically  decrees  that  ex¬ 
ports  outside  the  United  States  are  not 
to  be  considered  even  though  such  ex¬ 
ports  would  compete  with  U.S.  enter¬ 
prises  in  foreign  markets. 

The  proverbial  man  from  Mars,  Mr. 
President,  would  have  great  difficulty  un¬ 
derstanding  our  actions  during  the  past 
10  years.  He  would  have  seen  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  great  export  nation, 
deliberately  using  its  funds  to  establish 
abroad,  steel  mills  to  compete  abroad 
with  our  steel  mills,  paper  mills  to  com¬ 
pete  abroad  with  our  paper  mills,  textile 
mills  to  compete  with  our  textile  mills, 
and  so  on  and  on  and  on. 

At  the  same  time  the  man  from  Mars 
would  have  heard  the  AID  administra¬ 
tors  proudly  proclaim  that  80  percent  of 
the  AID  dollars  are  spent  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course  they  are  now.  That 
was  not  so  a  few  years  back. 

But  even  so,  Mr.  President,  should  not 
the  AID  administrators  in  the  past  have 
considered  the  end  result  years  from 
then  when  the  steel  mills  built  with  AID 
funds  could  compete  abroad  for  steel  or¬ 
ders  against  our  own  steel  producers? 
And  with  our  steel  mills  operating  well 
below  capacity  they  are,  in  addition, 
forced  to  compete  with  steel  produced  in 
modern  plants  erected  with  AID  funds. 

In  the  past  5  years  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  loaned  for  steel  mill  construc¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  facilities  the  sum 
of  $327.8  million — all  U.S.  dollars. 

In  the  past  5  years  the  World  Bank  has 
loaned  for  steel  mill  construction  and  ex¬ 
pansion  the  sum  of  $380.3  million,  a  good 
portion  in  U.S.  dollars. 

In  the  years  between  1954  and  1962 
AID  and  its  predecessors  have  granted 


and  loaned  the  sum  of  $249.3  million  for 
steel  mill  construction  and  expansion  of 
facilities. 

These  three  agencies  alone  account  for 
loans  and  grants  to  erect  and  expand 
steelmaking  facilities  abroad  of  $957.4 
million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
showing  these  loans  for  steelmaking  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Representative 
Bob  Casey,  has  obtained  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  a  listing  of  loans 
and  grants  to  steel  industries  abroad,  to 
pulp  and  paper  plants  abroad,  to  petro¬ 
leum  and  related  facilities  abroad,  to 
chemical  plants  abroad,  to  aluminum 
plants  abroad,  to  plastic  plants  abroad, 
and  to  rubber  plants  abroad.  He  is 
greatly  to  be  commended  for  obtaining 
such  a  list.  It  is  admittedly  an  incom¬ 
plete  list  since  the  Library  of  Congress 
forwarded  it  to  him  with  this  caveat: 

The  enumeration  of  total  foreign  aid  to 
specific  industries  can  be  undertaken  with 
only  limited  success.  *  *  *  The  Agency  itself 
does  not  compile  aid  figures  according  to  in¬ 
dustry  or  by  name. 

According  to  that  chart,  in  the  years 
from  1945  to  1963  the  United  States  has 
given  or  loaned  for  steel  mills  the  total 
sum  of  at  least  $1,735,685,782. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  President,  that 
now — but  a  few  years  later — our  steel  in¬ 
dustry  is  operating  at  less  than  capacity, 
that  our  textile  industry  is  in  difficulty, 
and  so  on? 

Add  this,  Mr.  President,  to  the  facts 
disclosed  to  the  Senate  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  on  July  15,  1963,  when  he 
disclosed  the  shocking  dual  rate  system 
under  which  imports  into  the  United 
States  pay  lower  ocean  freight  rates  than 
must  be  paid  to  export  the  very  same 
item  from  the  United  States. 

The  wonder,  Mr.  President,  is  that  our 
balance-of-payments  problems  is  not 
worse  than  it  is. 

No,  we  cannot  be  complacent  about  the 
fact  that  80  percent  of  the  AID  dollar 
is  spent  in  the  United  States  when  it  is 
being  spent  to  build  up  industries  abroad 
which  will  compete  on  advantageous 
terms  with  U.S.  industry  in  the  years 
ahead. 

It  is  time  that  we  stopped  using  tax 
dollars  from  U.S.  industry  to  build  up 
competition  with  that  very  same  industry 
abroad. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  continue  to 
study  the  amazing  AID  document  issued 
to  implement  the  congressional  directive 
contained  in  section  620(d)  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Paragraph  III  states  that  the  direc¬ 
tive  is  limited  to  development  loans  and 
only  development  loans  for  productive 
enterprises.  It  does  not  apply  to  com¬ 
modity  import  loans,  loans  to  develop¬ 
ment  banks,  technical  assistance  loans, 
stabilization  loans  or  program  loans 
where  the  loan  cannot  be  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  as  aiding  a  productive  enterprise 
which  will  compete  in  the  U.S.  market. 
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The  paragraph  does  make  a  concession 
for  loans  to  development  banks  or  pro¬ 
gram  loans  by  saying  it  is  applicable  only 
where  it  is  known  that  the  loan  will 
be  used  to  assist  enterprises  which  will 
compete  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Note  here,  Mr.  President,  where  the 
burden  of  proof  is  placed.  It  must  be 
known  that  the  industry  aided  by  the 
loan  will  compete  with  U.S.  business  in 
the  United  States  to  have  section  620(d) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
apply.  But  even  if  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  industry  aided  will  compete  with 
the  United  States  in  the  United  States 
that  possibility  may  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  U.S.  businessman. 

We  must  do  away  with  the  warped 
thinking  which  seems  to  have  all  too 
many  officials  in  its  sway — the  warped 
thinking  that  what  helps  business  abroad 
of  necessity  helps  business  in  the 
United  States.  That  just  is  not  so. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  my  amend¬ 
ment — which  is  exactly  the  same  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  House-passed  bill — will  be 
adopted. 

Exhibit  1 

Impact  of  AID  on  the  U.S.  Economy — 
Competition  With  U.S.  Enterprise 
i.  legislation 

Section  620(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  prohibits  loans  to  productive 
enterprises  which  will  compete  with  U.S. 
enterprises  in  the  U.S.  market  unless  the 
country  agrees  to  limit  the  enterprise’s  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  to  20  percent  of 
the  annual  production  of  the  facility  for  the 
life  of  the  loan.  This  prohibition  may  be 
waived  by  the  President  where  it  is  in  the 
national  security  interest  to  do  so. 

II.  GUIDANCE 

All  development  loan  proposals  should  be 
reviewed  to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
of  620(d)  are  applicable.  In  testing  loan 
proposals  for  this  purpose  AID  will  be  guided 
by  the  following  principles: 

A.  Likelihood  of  competition:  Section  620 
(d)  will  apply  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  competition  in  the 
U.S.  market  will  take  place  during  the  life  of 
the  loan.  It  should  not  be  considered  appli¬ 
cable  in  those  cases  where  there  is  only  a 


possibility  that  such  competition  will  occur 
or  where  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation 
that  competition  will  develop  prior  to  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  loan. 

B.  U.S.  market:  The  restrictive  provision 
applies  only  with  respect  to  direct  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  market.  It  is  not  designed 
to  limit  exports  for  use  or  consumption  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  even  though  such  ex¬ 
ports  would  compete  with  U.S.  enterprises 
in  foreign  markets.  ! 

C.  Nature  of  loan:  The  application  of  the 
provision  is  limited  to  assistance  provided  in 
the  form  of  development  loans  rather  than 
to  all  economic  assistance  under  part  I  of  the 
act.  It  is  further  limited  to  loans  for  the  op¬ 
eration  or  construction  of  productive  enter¬ 
prises.  It  will  not  apply  to  commodity  im¬ 
port  loans,  loans  to  development  banks, 
technical  assistance  loans,  stabilization  loans 
or  program  loans  where  the  loan  cannot  be 
clearly  identified  as  aiding  a  productive  en¬ 
terprise  which  will  compete  in  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  case  of  most  loans  of  this  type 
it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  determine 
what  particular  enterprise  will  benefit.  In 
the  case  of  loans  to  development  banks  or  a 
program  loan  where  it  is  known  that  the  loan 
will  be  used  to  assist  enterprises  which  will 
compete  in  the  U.S.  market,  section  620(d) 
may  be  applicable.  Determination  as  to  the 
applicability  of  section  620(d)  will  need  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  each  such 
case. . 

In  the  event  a  positive  finding  is  made  that 
an  aided  enterprise  will  compete  with  U.S. 
enterprise,  an  agreement  to  establish  proce¬ 
dures  to  prevent  exportation  for  use  or  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  U.S.  market  of  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  annual  production  of  the 
aided  enterprise  during  the  life  of  the  loan 
must  be  reached.  This  agreement  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  loan  agreement  or  take 
the  form  of  a  separate  agreement.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  is  authorized  to  impose  import  con¬ 
trols  necessary  to  effectuate  the  objective  of 
section  620(d)  if  the  agreement  is  not 
reached  or  implemented. 

Section  620(d)  expressly  authorizes  the 
President  to  waive  the  restrictions  of  that 
section  where  he  determines  such  waiver  is 
in  the  national  security  interest.  Authority 
to  grant  such  waivers  is  expressly  reserved 
to  the  President  under  the  terms  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  No.  10973  of  November  3,  1961. 

m.  U.S.  AREAS  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  LABOR  SURPLUS 

Sections  201a,  211a,  and  604a  of  the  1961 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  require  the  President 
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to  take  into  account  possible  adverse  effects 
of  the  use  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
development  grants,  technical  cooperation, 
and  procurement  outside  the  United  States 
on  the  U.S.  economy,  “with  special  reference 
to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus.” 


Exhibit  2 

World  Bank  loans  for  steel  mills 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Colombia,  South  America _  30.  0 

Australia _  13.  4 

Belgium _ . _  12.  1 

Italy - - -  1.9 

Yugoslavia - - -  8.  7 


India  (four  loans) : 

1  _  29.  2 

2  _  75.0 

3  _  20.0 

4  _  32.  5 


Total _ 156.  7 


Japan  (10  loans) : 

1  _ „ _ _  5.13 

2  _  20.  00 

3  _  8.  00 

4  _  33.  00 

5  _  10.  00 

6  _  22.  00 

7  _  24.  00 

8  _  20.  00 

9  _  6.  00 

10  _ _ -  7.00 

11  _  2.39 


Total _  157.52 


Total  loans  made  for  steel 

mills  by  World  Bank _  380.  32 


Lines  of  credit  extended  by  Export-Import 
Bank  for  steel  mill  construction  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  facilities — 1958  to  1963,  in¬ 
clusive 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Japan,  7  credits _ ^ _ 84.  8 

Philippines,  1  credit _ 62.3 

Turkey,  1  credit _  15.  0 

France,  4  credits _  6.  4 

Italy,  4  credits _ 83.  9 

Spain,  4  credits _ 30.  8 

Argentina,  3  credits _  19.  4 

Chile,  1  credit _  8.  3 

Mexico,  1  credit _  16.  9 


Total,  26  credits _  327.  8 


AID  or  predecessor  agency  obligations  for  iron  and  steel  projects  by  country  and  project,  fiscal  years  195j~62 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Region,  country,  and  project 

Fiscal  year 
obligated 

AID  or 
predecessor 
obligations  1 

Region,  country,  and  project 

Fiscal  year 
obligated 

AID  or 

predecessor 
obligations  1 

Total,  all  regions . . . . 

-  ■ 

249, 333 

Far  East 

2,923 

Europe _ _ _ _ 

116, 060 

695 

Spain _ _ _ 

1955  to  1956 
1957 

7,560 

4,460 

3, 100 

466 

229 

Altos  Bomos  de  Viscaya  cold  rolling  mill  _ 

1954  and  1956 
1954 

Tang  Eng  Ironworks. .  1 . .’  . . 

Empresa  blast  furnace . . ” . 

2,228 

Yugoslavia . _ 

1956 

1956 

1955 

8,500 

8,  600 

122 

in 

1,995 

Sisak  Ironworks  (development  loan)  _ 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

1961 

Chain  Manufacturing  Col _ 

Pusan  Ironworks _ _ _ 

100,000 

130,350 

Contribution  to  capitalization  (loan)  2 . 

1954 

100,000 

750 

Bokaro  Steel  Plant . . . . . . 

Turkey _ 

1962 

750 

129,600 

129, 600 

Steel  mill  (Eregli)  (development  loan) . . 

1959  and  1961 

*  Data  on  development  loans  are  loan  authorizations. 


@  Data  on  proportion  for  Bteel  only  not  available. 


1963 
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Country  and  project 

Source  of 
funds 

Fiscal  year 
obligated 

AID  or 

predecessor 

obligations 

Country  and  project 

Source  of 
funds 

Fiscal  year 
obligated 

Total _ _ 

15,  686 

Brazil _ 

Austria . 

3, 154 

Minas  Gerais  steel  plant 

India _ 

480 

1961 

480 

480 

480 

480 

1957 

1958 

1958 

1957 

1, 346 
846 
677 
385 

Steel  and  malleable  foundry.. 
Fabricated  structural  steel _ 

Bokaro  steel  plant 

Yugoslavia _ 

402 

1962 

Iron  works,  Niksic. 

480 

1958 

AID  or 

predecessor 

obligations 


6, 831 


6,831 


91 


91 


6,  610 


6, 610 


agricultural  commodities  under  sec?402 mdtitiel^PublicLaw  480™  Data  on^ubHc  toesteel  imhLtry  ^  DOt  “  sufflcicnt  detail  to  differentiate  any  loans  benefiting 

AID  or  predecessor  agency  commitments  for  aid  to  iron  and  steel  industry,  summary  by  country  and  fiscal  year  of  supporting  tables  II  to 

1  V,  July  1,  1948,  to  June  30,  1962 

tin  millions  of  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents] 

T 

Region  and  country 


Grand  total. 
■  Europe _ 


Austria _ 

Belgium _ 

France . ~ 

Italy . . . I 

Netherlands _ 

Portugal _ I.III 

Spain . . “ 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

Yugoslavia— . . I 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community- 


Far  East. 


China,  Republic  of.. 
Korea _ 


Near  East  and  south  Asia. 

India _ 

Turkey . . . 

Latin  America — Brazil _ 


1  Represents  the  use  of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  generated  by  surplus  agricul¬ 

tural  commodity  sales  tfnder  sec.  402  and  Public  Law  480,  title  I;  India  includes  the 
equivalent  of  $100,000  in  fiscal  year  1962;  all  other  data  are  dollar  commitments. 


*  Data  on  proportion  for  steel  only  not  available 
8  Less  than  $60,000. 


Note.— There  were  no  commitments  in  fiscal  year  1953  and  fiscal  year  1960 

European  iron  and  steel  projects  financed  in  part  by  the  United  States  under  the  European  recovery  program,  by  country  and  project 

fiscal  years  19A9-f>1  i  r  J  ' 


fiscal  years  1949-61 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  project 

Project 

approval 

date 

Italy . . . 

FINSIDER _ 

Aug.  18,1949 
Aug.  4, 1949 
June  30,1949 
May  18,1950 

June  30,1949 

FIAT,  Turin  and  Avigliana  . 

Acciaierle  e  Ferriere  Lombarde  FALCK,  Milan 

Do _  . 

Cantieri  Metallurgici  Italiani  (FALCK  subsidiary), 
Castellamare  di  Stabia 

SISMA,  Soc.  Industrie  Siderurgiehe  e  Afflni,  Viila- 
dossola . . .  . 

TERNI,  Societa  per  L’Elettricita,  Temi 
RECAELLI,  Giuseppe  e  Fratello  Redaelli,  S.p.A., 
Rogoredo. _ _ 

Apr.  6, 1949 

Aug.  17,1950 
Aug.  30,1949 
July  12,1949 

Bssa-viola,  S.A.  Pont  St.  Martin,  Aosta  Valley 
Ferrotubi  S.p.A.  (FIT),  Milan.. 

Netherlands . . 

Royal  Dutch  Blast  Furnace  &  Steel  Co,  Ijmuiden... 
Portugal . 

Dec.  1, 1949 

A.  J.  Oliveira  Filhes  &  Co.,  LDa.,  S.  Joao  da  Ma¬ 
deira. 

Spain . . 

Feb.  14,1949 

Sagunto  Steel  Plant s . 

June  23,1952 

United  Kingdom . 

Steel  Co.  of  Wales,  Ltd.,  Margram  and  Troste,  South 
Wales. 

Stewarts  &  Lloyds,  Ltd.,  Corby,  England,  and 
Clydesdale  and  Tolcross,  Scotland. 

Apr.  1, 1949 

May  26, 1949 

Country  and  project 


Total,  all  countries. 
Austria . . . . 


VOEST  (Vereinigte  Oesterreichisch  Eisen-und 

Stahlwerke  A.C.)  Linz _ 

VOEST,  Linz .  . . 

Do . . . . . :::::::::::: 

Alpine  Montan  (Oesterreichisch  Alpine  Mon- 

tangesellschaft),  Donawitz _ 

Alpine  Montan  Donawitz..  . 

Do . . 


Project 

approval 

date 


Apr.  1, 1949 
_ do . . 


Belgium. 


S.A.  Metallurgique  d’Esperance-Longdoz,  Liege. 

S.A.  Ougree  Marihaye,  Ougree _ _ 

Phenix  Works  at  Flemmale-Haute,  near  Liege... 


France. 


SOLLAC  (Societe  Lorraine  de  Laminage  Continu), 

Hayange  and  Ebange _ _ 

USINOR  (Union  Siderurgique  du  Nord  de  la 

France),  Denain  (Nord)  and  Montataire  (Oise) _ 

S1DELOR  (formerly  Societe  Lorraine  des  Acierles 

de  Rombas),  Rombas _ 

Sto.  Anonyme  des  Forges  et  A cieries"  de"  D filing. ' 

Dillingen  in  the  Saar _ 

Acierles  de  Longwy,  Mont  Saint  Martin . 

J .  J.  Carnaud  et  Forges  de  Basse-Indre 


Apr. 

6, 1950 

Feb. 

25, 1949 

May 

26, 1949 

Apr. 

27, 1950 

Apr. 

1,1949 

Feb. 

9, 1950 

Apr. 

1,1949 

June 

14, 1949 

Apr. 

1, 1949 

Sept. 

2, 1949 

Dec. 

21, 1950 

do. 

Feb.  25,1949 


ECA 

dollar 

obligations 


207,665 


25,119 


2,  887 
8,  362 
2, 169 

4, 147 
3,346 
4,208 


8,343 


2,329 
2,866 
3, 148 


75,  475 


56,164 

11,919 

1, 301 

2,038 

2,094 

1,959 


ECA 

dollar 

obligations 


54,769 


32,390 

7,408 

1,649 

4,502 

2,131 

2,638 

1,315 

1,067 
1,  569 
200 


14, 935 


14, 935 


847 


847 


853 


853 


27,224 


25, 373 

1,851 


1  List  includes  1  project  approved  in  1952. 


*  Financed  under  Spanish  loan  program.  Public  Law  759,  81st  Cong.,  approved 
Sept.  6,  1950. 
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U.S.  and  internatio7ial  agencies  aid  to  the 
steel  industries  of  the  world,  1945-63 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  CREDITS  TO  FOREIGN  STEEL 
INDUSTRIES,  1945-63 


Africa: 

Liberia: 

Liberia  Mining  Co.,  1949 - 

Liberia  Iron  Ore  Ltd.,  1960- 
National  Iron  Ore  Ltd., 

1960  - 

Liberian  Amer-Swed  Min¬ 
erals,  1960 - 

Asia: 

Japan: 

Fuji  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  1957- 
Yawata  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 

i  1957 _ 

Toyo  Kohan  Co.,  Ltd.,  1958- 
Toyo  Kohan  Co.,  Ltd.,  1960- 
Japan  Steel  &  Tube  Co., 

1961— - 

Fuji  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 

1961  _ _ 

Sumimoto  Metal,  Inc.,  1962- 
Yawata  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 

1962  - 

Kawasaki  Steel  Corp.,  1962- 

Philippines : 

American  Wire  &  Cable  Co., 

1957  _ 

Ysmael  Steel  Mfg.  Co.,  1957- 

Jacinto  Steel,  Inc.,  1958 - 

Central  Bank  of  Philippines 

for  steel  mill  construc¬ 
tion,  1961 _ 

Turkey: 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  1946 _ 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  1947 _ 

Republic  of  Turkey,  1950 _ 

Republic  of  Turkey,  Kara- 

buk  Iron  &  Steel,  1959 _ 

Canada: 

Steep  Rock  Mines,  Ltd.,  1948— 
Europe : 

Austria:  Oesterreichisch-Al- 

pine,  1957 _ - 

France : 

Union  Sid  du  Nord,  I960— 
Union  Sid  du  Nord,  I960— 

Union  Sid  du  Nord,  1960 _ 

Union  Sid  du  Nord,  1961— 
Germany:  August  Thyssen- 

Hutte,  A.G.,  1956 _ 

Italy: 

Instituto  Mobiliare  Itali- 

ano,  1947 _ 

Instituto  Mobiliare  Steel 
Mills: 

Alti  Forni,  1947 _ 

Terni,  1947 _ 

Dalmine,  1947 _ 

Cornigliano,  1947 _ 

Equipment  for  steel  mills, 

1955 _ 

Equipment  for  steel  mills, 

1955 _ _ _ 

Equipment  for  auto  and 

steel,  1956 _ _ 

Innocent!,  S.P.A.,  1956 _ 

Equipment  for  steel  mill, 

1958  _ 

Blast  furnace  and  rolling 

mill,  1958- - _ 

Itatsider  steel  plant,  1962— 
Spain : 

Union  de  Siderurgicas  As¬ 
turians,  S.A.,  1958  _ 

Empress  Nacional,  1959 _ 

Empresa  Nac  Siderurgica, 

1960  _ 

Empresa  Nac  Siderurgica, 

1961  _ 

Altos  Hornos  Viscaya,  1961. 
Empresa  Nac  Siderurgica, 

1962  _ 

Yugoslavia:  Government  of 

Yugoslavia  to  purchase 
original  U.S.  steel  mill 
equipment,  1961 _ 


Amount 
authorized 
$4,  000,  000 

5,  625,  000 

6,  000,  000 

30,  000,  000 


10,  300,  000 

26,  000,  000 

7,  100,  000 
3,  000,  000 

6,  500,  000 

15,  600,  000 

8,  100,  000 

26,  000,  000 
18,  500,  000 


98,  000 
68,  000 
58,  000 


62,  300,  000 

5,  341,  014 
2,  521,  469 
681,  563 

15,  000,  000 

5,  700,  000 


28,  150,  000 

1,  036,  000 
1,  142,  000 
3,  536,  000 
842,  000 

10,  000,  000 


9,  000,  000 


3,  634,  000 
1,  350,  000 

1,  300,  000 
3,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 

10,  000,  000 

1,  500,  000 

7,  000,  000 

6,  500,  000 
25,  000,  000 


6,  800,  000 
4,  400,  000 

2,  300,  000 

13,  000,  000 
18,  000,  000 

6,  600,  000 


15,  000,  000 
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Latin  America:  Amount 

Argentina :  authorized 

Soc  Mixta  Siderurgia,  1955-  $60,  000,  000 

Acinfer,  S.A.,  1959 _  700,000 

Socie  Indus  Argentina,  Tu- 

bos  Acero,  1959 _  1,  710,  000 

Acindar  Ind.  Argentina 

Aceros,  1960 _  5,  645,  000 

Dalmino,  SAFTA,  1960 _  1,842,000 

Soc.  Ind.  Argentina  Tubos 

Ac.,  1960 _  1,  675,  000 

Industrias  Puerto  San  Mar¬ 
tin,  1958 _  90,000 

Somisa,  Steel  Mill  Equip¬ 
ment,  1960 _  12,  000,000 

Acinfer  Ind.  Arg.  Acero 

SA,  1960 _  170,  500 

Acinfer  Ind.  Fundiciones 

SA,  1961 _  105,  000 

Rycsa  SAM  Steel  Shear, 

1961 _  9,000 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1961 _  241,  660 

Dolmine  SAFTA,  Equip¬ 
ment,  1961 _  21,  000 

Acinfer  Ind.  Arg.  Fundi¬ 
ciones,  1961 _  20,  400 

Tinigal  SRL  Equipment, 

1961 _ 5,000 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1962 _  91,  700 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1962 _  225,  900 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1962 _  100,  600 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1962 _  127, 100 

Est.  Metalurgicos  Santa 

Rosa,  1962 _  26,  200 

Metalurgica  Tandil,  1962 _  114,  500 

Brazil : 

Cia  Sid  NAC,  1950 _  25,000,000 

Cia  Metalurgica  Barbara, 

1952 _  2,  185,  000 

Cia  Siderurgica  Belgo,  1955-  780,  440 

Cia  Sid  NAC,  1956 _  35,  000,  000 

Acos  Villares  AA,  1957 _  2,  320,  000 

Soc  Tecnica  Fundicoes  Ge¬ 
rais,  1957 _  2,  558,  000 

Cia  Vale  Do  Rio  Doce  SA, 

1958 -  12,  500,  000 

Chile :( 

Corp.  De  Fomento  Prod., 


Cia  de  Acero  del  Pacifico 

SA,  1956 _  3,  550,  000 

Cia  de  Acero  del  Pacifico, 

1957 - 16,  000,  000 

Cia  de  Acero  del  Pacifico, 

1960 -  15,  574,  000 

Cia  de  Acero  del  Pacifico, 

1962 -  8,  300,  000 

Mexico : 

Cia  Fundidora  de  F.Y.A. 

Monterrey,  S.A.,  1945 _  800,  000 

National  Financiera  S.A., 

1951  -  5,  000,  000 

Cia  Fundidora  de  Fierroy, 

Acerode  Monterrey  S.A., 

1952  - 4,  500,  000 

National  Financiera  S.A., 

1952 -  3,  600,  000 

La  Consolidada  S.A.,  1955—  662,  000 

Hojalata  y  Lamina  S.A., 

1955 -  2,  055,  000 

Aceros  de  Chihuahua  SA., 

1955 -  720,  000 

Cia  Fundidora  de  Mon¬ 
terrey,  1956. . 46,  500,  000 

National  Financiera  S.A., 


Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

I960 . .  174,  000 

Aceros  de  Chihuahua  S.A., 

I960 .  550,  000 
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Latin  America — Continued  Amount 

Mexico — Continued  authorized 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 


Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1960  -  443, 850 

Tubacero  S.A.,  1960 _  4,  000,  000 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961  -  120, 000 

Manufactures  Metalicas 

MSA,  1961 - - -  113,  500 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961  — - —  290,000 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961 - — _  345,  000 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961  -  51,886 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1962  -  1,850,000 

Peru: 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1953--  2,  500,  000 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1957..  10,  000,  000 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1961__  6,  500,  000 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1962__  6,  000,  000 

Metalurgica  Pervana,  1962-  1,  950,  000 

Uruguay : 

Cinoca,  S.A.,  1961 _  65,500 

Cinoca,  S.A.,  1961 _  35,000 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  LOANS  FOR  FOREIGN  STEEL 


INDUSTRIES,  1946-63 

Asia: 

India: 

Indian  Iron  &  Steel,  1952-—  $31,  500,  000 
Indian  Iron  &  Steel,  1956—  20,  000,  000 

Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  1956.  75,  000,  000 

Tata  Iron  &  Steel,  1957 _  32,  500,  000 

Indian  Iron  &  Steel,  1961—  19,  500,  000 

Japan: 

Japan  Development  Bank: 

Yawata  Plate  Mill,  1955—  5,  300,  000 

Yawata  Steel  Production, 

1959 -  20, 000, 000 

Kawasaki  Strip  Mill, 

1956 -  20,  000,  000 

Kawasaki  Steel  Produc¬ 
tion,  1958 -  8,  000,  000 

Kawasaki  Steel  Produc- 

tion,  1960 -  6,000,000 

Sumitomo  Steel  Produc¬ 
tion,  1958 -  33,000,000 

Sumitomo  Steel  Produc¬ 
tion,  1960 -  7,  000,  000 

Kobe  Steel  Production, 

1958  - r. -  10,  000,  000 

Nippon  Kokan  Steel  Pro¬ 
duction,  1958—. . .  22,  000,  000 

Fuji  Steel  Production, 

1959  -  24,  000,  000 

Europe : 

Belgium:  Equipment  for  steel 

and  power  industries,  1949.  16,  000,  000 

France:  Miferma,  1960 _  66,000,000 

Luxembourg:  Steel  mill  and 

railroad,  1947 -  12,  000,  000 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION  LOANS  TO 
FOREIGN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES,  1956-63 

Asia: 

India:  Republic  Forge  Co., 

1959 _ 

Pakistan:  Steel  Corp.  of  Pak¬ 
istan,  1958 _ 

Latin  America: 

Argentina:  Acindar  Industria 

Arg.  de  Aceros  S.A.,  1960 _ 

Mexico : 

Compania  Findidora  de 
Fierro  y  Acero  Monterrey, 

1963 _ _ 

Tubos  de  Aceros  de  Mexico, 

1963. _ _ _ _ 

Venezuela:  Siderurgica  Ven- 
esolana  SA,  1960 _ - _ 


$1,  500,  000 
630,  000 

3,  660,  000 

1,  126,  000 
400,  000 
500,  000 


1963 
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EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FOREIGN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES,  1949-51 


Europe :  Amount 

Austria:  authorized 

Voest,  Linz,  1949 _  $2,887,000 

Voest,  Linz,  1949 _  8,  362,  000 

Voest,  Linz,  1950 _  2,  169,  000 

Alpine  Montan,  1949 _  4,  147,  000 

Alpine  Montan,  1949 _  3,  346,  000 

Alpine  Montan,  1950 _  4,  208,  000 

Belgium : 

S.A.  Metallurgique  d’Esper- 
ance-Longdoz,  Liege,  1949-  2,  329,  000 

S A.  Ongree  Marihaye,  Oug- 

ree,  1950 _  2,  866,  000 

Phenix  Works,  Flammale- 

Haute,  1949 _ _  3,  148,  000 

France : 

Sollac,  Hayange  and  Ebange, 

1949 -  56,  164,  000 

Usinor,  Denain  and  Monta- 

taire,  1949 _  11,919,000 

Sidelor,  Bombas,  1949 _  1,  301,  000 

Ste.  Anonyme  des  Forges, 

Saar,  1950 _ ...  2,  038,  000 

Acieries  de  Longwy.  Mont, 

St.  Martin,  1950 _  2,  094,  000 

J.  J.  Carnaud  et  Forges  de 

Basse-Indre,  1949 _  1,  959,  000 

Italy: 

Finsider,  1949 _  32,  390,  000 

Fiat,  Turin  and  Aviglina, 

1949 -  7,  408,  000 

Acciaierie  e  Ferriare,  Milan, 

1949  -  1,  649,  000 

Acciaierie  e  Ferriare,  Milan, 

1950  -  4,  502,  000 

Cantieri  Metallurgici  Ital¬ 
ian!,  1949 _  2,  131,  000 

Sisma,  Villadossola,  1949 ._  2,538,000 

Terni,  Societa  per  L’Elettri- 

cita,  Terni,  1949 _  1,  315,  000 

Recaelli,  Rogorado,  1950 _  1,  067,  000 

Iissa-Viola,  Aosta  Valley, 

1949 -  1,  569,  000 

Ferretubi,  SPA,  Milan,  1949_  200,  000 

Netherlands :  Royal  Dutch 
Blast  Furnace  &  Steel  Co., 


Portugal :  A.  J.  Oliveira  Filhos 

Co.,  1949 _  847,  000 

Spain:  Sagunto  Steel  Plant, 

1952 _  853,  000 

United  Kingdom: 

Steel  Co.  of  Wales,  Ltd., 


Stewarts  &  Lloyds,  Ltd., 

1949 -  1,  851,  000 


AID  OR  PREDECESSOR  AGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FOREIGN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES,  1954—62 


Europe : 

Spain : 

Altos  Hornos  de  Viscaya, 

1954 _  $4,  460,  000 

Empresa  Blast  Furnace, 

1954 -  3,  100,  000 

Yugoslavia:  Sisak  Iron  Works, 

1961  -  8,  500,  000 

European  Coal  &  Steel  Com¬ 
munity  :  Contribution  to 
capitalization  loan,  1954 _  100,  000,  000 

Far  East: 

Republic  of  China: 

Ya  Tung  Tube  Mill,  1955 _  466,  000 

Tang  Eng  Ironworks,  1957_  229,  000 

Korea : 

Wire  Rope  Mfg.  Co.,  1956 _  122,  000 

Chain  Mfg.  Co.,  1956 _  111,000 

Pusan  Iron  Works,  1955 _  1,  955,  000 

Near  East  and  South  Asia: 

India :  Bokaro  Steel  Plant 

1962  -  750,  000 

Turkey:  Eregli  Steel  Mill, 

1959 -  129,600,000 
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FOREIGN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES  ASSISTED  FROM  U.S.- 
OWNED  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES,  1954-62 


Europe — Continued  Amount 

Austria:  authorized 

Steel  mill,  1957,  Public  Law 

480 -  $i,  346,  000 

Steel  mill  and  tool  manu¬ 
facturing,  1958,  Public 

Law  480 -  846,  000 

Steel  and  malleable  found¬ 
ry,  1958,  Public  Law  480__  577,  000 

Fabricated  structural  steel, 

1957,  Public  Law  480 _  385,  000 

Yugoslavia:  Niksic  Iron 

Works,  1958,  Public  Law 

480 - - -  5,  610,  000 

Latin  America: 

Brazil :  Minas  Gerais  Steel 

Plant,  1961,  Public  Law  480_  6,  831,  000 

Asia: 

India:  Bokaro  Steel  Plant, 

1962,  Public  Law  402 _  91,  000 


U.S.  aid  to  specific  foreign  industries,  1958-62 

PULP  AND  PAPER  PLANTS 


Amount  of 
aid  grants 

1958:  and  loans 

Taiwan:  Papermill  expansion.  $162,000 
Iceland :  Wastepaper  pulp 

equipment _  2,  000 

Yugoslavia:  pulp  and  paper 

manufacturing  equipment _  21,  000 

Israel:  Paper  plant _  3,000,000 

Finland:  Wood  pulp  equip¬ 
ment _  750, 000 

Argentina:  Pulp  and  paper 

mill -  7,  600,  000 

Colombia:  Papermill _  5,  700,  000 

Mexico:  Pulp  and  paper  mill 

equipment _  333,  000 

1959: 

Vietnam:  Pulp  plant _  265,000 

Yugoslavia:  Processing  pulp _  47,000 

Argentina:  Pulp  mill  expan¬ 
sion _  2,  220,  000 

Philippines:  Pulp  and  paper 

mill  machinery _  5,  400,  000 

Colombia :  Pulpmill  machin¬ 
ery -  180, 000 

1960: 

Finland :  Pulp  and  paperboard 

machinery _  2,  056,  000 

Argentina:  Pulp  and  paper 

mill -  9,  190,  000 

Venezuela:  Papermill  ma¬ 
chinery _  198, 000 

Tanganyika :  Pulp  and  paper 

mill _  6,  250,  000 

Egypt:  Pulpmill _  6,  700,  000 

Yugoslavia: 

Pulp  and  paper  products 

machinery _  54,  000 

Pulp  and  paper  mill _  3,  093,  000 

South  Africa:  Pulp  machinery.  61,000 

India:  Pulp  and  paper  mill _  18,500,000 

1960: 

Finland :  newsprint  machinery.  5,  203,  000 
Israel:  Pulp  and  paper  ma¬ 
chinery _  670, 000 

Greece :  Pulp  machinery  for 

fiberboard _  2,  500,  000 

Argentina:  Pulp  and  paper 

machinery _  80,  000 

Colombia :  Cellophane  paper 

machinery _  196,  000 

Panama:  Paper  bag  machinery.  17,  000 

1962: 

Philippines :  Pulp  and  paper 

mill  machinery _  100,  000 

Egypt:  Cellophane  plant _ _ _  3,  000,  000 

Venezuela :  Bagasse  plant _  1,  450,  000 
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U.S.  aid  to  specific  foreign  industries, 
1958-62 — Continued 

PETROLEUM  AND  RELATED  FACILITIES 


Amount  of 

1958 :  aid  grants 

India :  and  loans 

Oil  and  Gas  Commission _  $41,  000 

Fuel  Research  Institute _  25,  000 

Israel :  Oil  field  conservation 

techniques _  6,  000 

Taiwan : 

Petroleum  refining _  145,  000 

Petroleum  products  diversi¬ 
fication -  97, 000 

Bolivia:  Ministry  of  Petroleum.  83,  000 

Argentina:  Petroleum  asphalt 

plants -  289,  000 

1959: 

India :  Oil  and  Commission.. _  12,000 

Israel : 

Oil  field  conservation  tech¬ 
niques -  6,000 

Petroleum  facilities _  367,  000 

Argentina:  Petroleum  asphalt 

plants _  83,  600 

Spain:  Petroleum  production 

study -  8,  000 

Panama :  Petroleum  regula¬ 
tions  study _  16,  000 

Greece :  Petroleum  facilities _  500,  000 

1960: 

India:  Oil  and  Gas  Commis¬ 
sion -  42, 000 

Israel:  Oil  field  conservation 

techniques _  38,  000 

Panama :  Petroleum  laws 

study -  l,  000 

Italy:  Petroleum  and  chemical 

plant -  2,  890,  000 

Argentina:  Petroleum  asphalt 

plant -  io,  000 

Pakistan :  Petroleum  gas  treat¬ 
ing  plant -  1,  994,  000 

1961: 

India:  Oil  and  Gas  Commis¬ 
sion -  31,000 

Israel :  Oil  field  conservation 

techniques _  6,  000 

Greece:  Petroleum  facilities _  836,000 

Finland:  Petroleum  facilities..  1,750,000 

Chile :  Petroleum  plants _  34,  500 

1962: 

Colombia:  Petroleum  asphalt 

equipment _  31,  000 

Greece:  Petroleum  facilities _  570,000 

1958;  CHEMICAL  PLANTS 

Taiwan: 

Caustic  soda _  144,  000 

Urea  plant _  1,  617,  000 

Japan:  Chemical  plant  expan¬ 
sion -  2,  300,  000 

Mexico :  Chemical  production.  460,  000 

1959: 

Taiwan:  Urea  plant  expansion.  189,  000 

India:  Phosphorous  plant _  21,000 

Korea :  Soda  ash  plant _  5,  600,  000 

Colombia:  Chemical  plant  fa¬ 
cilities -  460, 000 

Peru:  Chemical  plant _  700,000 

1960: 

Taiwan : 

Urea  plant _  1,  884,  000 

Sulphuric  acid  plant _  74,  000 

Indonesia:  Nitrogenous  chem¬ 
ical  plant _ _  33,  200,  000 

Argentina:  Phenol  plant _  2,  000,  000 

Mexico:  Citric  acid  plant _  800,000 

Israel :  Chemical  facilities _  258,  000 

1961: 

Israel:  Chemical  plant _  7,150,000 

Mexico:  Chemical  plant  equip¬ 
ment _ 58,  000 

Peru:  Chemical  plant  equip¬ 
ment _  508, 300 

Turkey:  Chemical  plant _  2,800,000 
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1958-62 — Continued 

Amount  of 

1962 :  aid  grants 

India :  Chemical  plant  f acili-  and  loans 

ties _ $7,  650,  000 

Japan:  Ammonia  and  urea 

plant _  800,  000 

Argentina:  Chemical  plant  for 

synthetics _  413,  000 

Chile:  Sulfuric  acid  plant _  95,  000 

Colombia:  Chemical  fertilizer 
plant _  237,  200 

ALUMINUM  PLANTS 

1958: 

Taiwan :  Aluminum  plant  mod¬ 
ernization _ 672,  000 

Austria : 

Aluminum  products  plant _  385,  000 

Aluminum  plant _  1,  000,  000 

1959: 

Tawain :  Aluminum  plant _  1,  350,  000 

Colombia:  Aluminum  plant  , 

facilities _  400,  000 

1960: 

India: 

Aluminum  reduction  plant _  13,  650,  000 

Aluminum  fabricating  plant.  5,  000,  000 

Aluminum  plant _  2,  000,  000 

Lebanon : 

Aluminum  plant _  400,  000 

Aluminum  extrusion  facili¬ 
ties _  124, 300 

1961: 

Taiwan:  Aluminum  plant  mod¬ 
ernization _  238,  000 

Philippines :  Aluminum  press _  150,500 

Mexico:  Aluminum  smelter _  6,  500,  000 

PLASTIC  PLANTS 

1958: 

Cuba:  Plastic  injection  mold- 

ers -  14,  000 

1959: 

Argentina:  Polyethylene  plant.  8,  000,  000 

Prance:  Plastic  plant  facilities.  370,  000 

1960: 

Argentina:  Plastic  extrusion 

facilities _ 110,000 

Yugoslavia:  Plastics  plant _  23,000,000 

1961: 

Argentina : 

Plastics  plant  equipment _  9,  000 

Plastics  products  equipment.  24,  500 

Korea:  Plastics  plant  for  fibers.  3,  200,  000 
Israel :  Plastics  equipment _  80,  000 

RUBBER  PLANTS 

1958: 

Colombia:  Rubber  develop¬ 
ment _  2, 000 

Peru :  Rubber  development _  200,  000 

Latin  America:  Regional  rub¬ 
ber  development _  600,  000 

Austria:  Rubber  plant  equip¬ 
ment _ _  769,  000 

1959: 

Guatemala:  Rubber  develop¬ 
ment _  50, 000 

Latin  America:  Regional  rub¬ 
ber  development _ _ _ 400,  000 

Spain :  Rubber  plant _  650,  000 

1959: 

Argentina:  Rubber  pneumatic 

plant -  3,  300,  000 

Guatemala :  Rubber  plant _  5,  000,  000 

Israel :  Rubber  plant  facilities.  457,  000 

1960: 

Guatemala :  Rubber  develop¬ 
ment -  156, 000 

Peru:  Rubber  development _  199,000 

India:  Rubber  plant _  4,500,000 

1961: 

Guatemala:  Rubber  develop¬ 
ment _  180, 000 

1961: 

Peru:  Rubber  development _  20,000 

Turkey:  Rubber  plant _  4,000,000 

India:  Rubber  plant _  8,000,000 
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Amount  of 
aid  grants 

1962:  and  loans 

Guatemala:  Rubber  develop¬ 
ment _  $26, 000 

Brazil:  Synthetic  rubber 

plant _  3,  400,  000 


AMENDMENT  NO.  297 

COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 
TO  AUDIT  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  7885,  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  also  one  which  appears  in 
the  House -passed  bill  and  was  offered  by 
Congresswoman  Kelly  at  the  request  of 
the  Comptroller  General. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that 
all  aided  countries  must  agree,  before 
qualifying  for  aid,  that  they  will  submit 
to  such  reviews,  inspections,  and  audits 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  require  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  assistance  granted  is  being 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted 
or  loaned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following: 

“(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  section  201,  211,  or  251  of  this  Act 
to  the  government  of  any  country  which  does 
not  agree  to  permit  such  reviews,  inspections, 
and  audits  by  the  United  States  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  such  assistance  is  being  ad¬ 
ministered  within  ttie  recipient  country  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
furnished.” 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
making  this  request  to  Congresswoman 
Kelly,  the  Comptroller  General  states: 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  resolve 
satisfactorily  the  difficulties  we  have  en¬ 
countered  in  auditing  foreign  aid  programs, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  recipient  countries 
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Amount  of 
aid  grants 

1962 — Continued  and  loans 

Turkey:  Rubber  plant _ $3,  125,  000 

India : 

Rubber  equipment _  500,  000 

Synthetic  rubber  plant _  3,  000,  000 


are  not  required,  as  a  condition  to  receiving 
economic  and  technical  assistance  grants 
and  loans,  to  permit  observation  and  review 
by,  or  furnish  information  to,  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Enactment  of  such  a  require¬ 
ment  would  make  it  clear  that  recipient 
countries  are  expected  to  grant  the  right  of 
observation  and  review  to  U.S.  representa¬ 
tives. 

It  is  a  simple  request  and  one  which 
the  Congress  should  honor.  As  the 
Comptroller  General  states,  resistance  to 
audit  has  been  overcome  in  all  cases  so 
far  but  his  task  would  be  much  easier 
if  the  agreements  contemplated  by  my 
amendment  were  in  existence. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

[No.  204  Leg.] 
Hart 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bible 

Holland 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Cannon 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Case 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Walters 

Ervin 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Holland  amendment  to  the  Mansfield 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
deliver  my  next  major  speech  in  op- 


Hourly  employment  costs — American  versus  foreign  steel  industries 


Country 

Hourly  employ¬ 
ment  costs  1 

Increase  1961  over 
1952 

Foreign  as  percent 
of  United  States 

1952 

1961 

Cents 

Percent 

1952 

1961 

Luxembourg- _ _ _ _ 

$0.98 

$1.47 

$0. 49 

50 

42 

37 

Belgium. _ _ 

.82 

1.26 

.44 

54 

35 

32 

France . . . . . 

.72 

1.  11 

.39 

54 

31 

28 

West  Germany _ 

.69 

1.37 

.68 

99 

30 

34 

Italy...  _ _ _ _ _ 

.64 

1.04 

.40 

63 

27 

26 

Netherlands _ _ _ 

.53 

1.40 

.87 

164 

23 

35 

European  coal  and  steel  community  average.. 

.72 

1.25 

.53 

74 

31 

31 

Japan . . . . . . 

.32 

.63 

.31 

97 

14 

16 

United  States _ 

2.32 

3.99 

1.67 

72 

100 

100 

1  Sources:  1952-60  data,  Information  Statistique;  1961  data,  Siderurgle;  1962  No.  5  and  6,  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community;  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Federation;  and  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
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position  to  the  bill,  I  have  another  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  to  address  to  the  Chair. 
Suppose  the  Holland  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  suppose  I  then  offer  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  paragraph  of  the  Mans¬ 
field  amendments  in  lines  4  to  9  on  page 
1,  and  suppose  the  substitute  were  to 
read : 

On  page  1,  lines  7  through  9  of  the  Mans¬ 
field  amendments,  strike  out  “$975,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000 
for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  “$900,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.” 

Would  that  substitute  language  be 
sufficient  substantial  change  in  the 
language  of  the  paragraph  on  page  1, 
lines  4  to  9,  to  meet  the  previous  ruling 
of  the  Chair  that  if  I  offered  substitute 
language  for  this  paragraph,  and  if 
my  substitute  were  agreed  to,  the 
whole  paragraph,  including  the  Holland 
amendment,  would  come  out? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  rule  that  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  in  order — even  after  the 
Holland  amendment  was  agreed  to — as 
being  a  sufficient  substantial  change. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  the  amendment 
would  be  in  order.  But  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted,  would  that  wipe  out 
the  Holland  amendment,  with  the  result 
that  then  we  would  finally  have  an  au¬ 
thorization  only  for  1964,  and  it  would 
also  automatically  amend  the  Mansfield 
amendments  by  wiping  out  any  author¬ 
ization  of  $1,500  million  for  1965  and 
1966? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  submit 
to  the  Chair  for  the  Chair’s  considera¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  and 
at  this  time  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

Before  the  Chair  rules,  let  me  restate 
my  objective,  because  I  want  the  Senate 
to  know — in  spite  of  any  other  views 
which  may  be  held — what  my  parlia¬ 
mentary  objective  is:  I  want  to  get  my¬ 
self  and  my  colleagues  in  a  position 
where  we  can  move  expeditiously, 
amendment  by  amendment,  to  deal  with 
the  amendments  now  at  the  desk,  with¬ 
out  first  being  required  to  hurdle  any 
parliamentary  barrier,  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  these  amendments  moneywise 
and  policywise,  in  connection  with  our 
attempts  to  modify  or  amend  this  bill. 

Many  of  the  amendments  will  be 
adopted.  We  believe  they  should  all  be 
adopted.  But  let  us  assume,  hypotheti¬ 
cally,  that  they  are  not.  Senators  should 
know  the  risk  that  those  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill  are  willing  to  run. 
Assuming  that  we  lost  no  our  amend¬ 
ments,  the  proponents  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments  might  decide  not  to  offer 
any  amendment  and  try  to  win  on  the 
bill  as  is,  which  is  their  right.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the 
country,  but  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  act  in  that  manner. 

They  could  say,  “We  do  not  like  the  po¬ 
sition  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  taken  as  to  why  he  thinks  the 
amendment  was  offered.”  Forget  for  a 
moment  about  the  motivation  of  the 


amendment.  The  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  put  those  of  us  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  at  a  parliamentary  disadvan¬ 
tage.  That  will  not  hasten  the  final  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill,  because  we  have 
got  to  have  time  to  figure  out  as  best 
we  can  how  we  can  at  least  reduce  that 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  explanation,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield. 

We  have  suggested  to  the  leadership 
that  they  lay  aside  for  the  time  being 
the  Mansfield  amendments  and  give  the 
opposition  an  even  break  in  the  race,  if 
we  might  use  that  figure  of  speech.  At 
least  they  should  not  put  us  under  a 
handicap.  Let  us  try  our  amendments 
and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will  on  them. 
If  we  lose,  we  lose.  We  do  not  think  we 
will  lose  on  a  good  many  of  them.  I  am 
very  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  want  to 
be  in  a  position  of  delaying  action  on 
the  bill. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  talked  to  the 
whip.  I  do  not  see  him  present  at  the 
moment.  I  am  not  going  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous  consent  request  to  limit  de¬ 
bate  and  fix  a  time  to  vote  on  the  bill. 
This  is  one  major  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  go  through  the  Senate  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  what  I  think  the  procedure  of 
the  Senate  ought  to  be  on  all  major  legis¬ 
lation.  Debate  will  run  is  course,  and  we 
shall  vote  without  any  limitations  upon 
the  debate.  Senators  will  not  like  it,  but 
that  is  just  too  bad,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned.  That  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 
That  will  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  full  and  adequate  debate  on  the 
bill.  They  are  entitled  to  it.  I  believe 
that  they  will  approve  of  that  procedure. 

Time  would  be  saved  if  the  Mansfield 
amendments  were  temporarily  laid  aside, 
to  see  how  we  get  along  with  our  amend¬ 
ments.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
course  will  be  agreed  to  or  not;  the  pro¬ 
ponents  have  not  told  me  that  they  will 
or  that  they  will  not  agree.  Therefore, 
I  intend  to  make  my  next  speech  on  the 
bill.  But  before  beginning  that  speech, 
I  want  a  ruling  on  the  parliamentary 
question.  If  the  leadership  refuses  to 
lay  aside  the  Mansfield  amendments,  and 
the  Holland  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
Holland  amendment  would  reduce  the 
authorization  for  1965-66  to  $975  mil¬ 
lion.  I  would  congratulate  the  Senator. 
That  would  be  wonderful.  The  only 
thing  wrong  with  it  is  that  it  would  not 
go  far  enough.  But  the  result  is  better 
than  the  proposed  $1.5  billion.  What  I 
wish  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  author¬ 
ization  of  1965  and  1966  entirely.  In 
effect,  what  I  wish  to  do  is  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  amend  the  en¬ 
tire  foreign  aid  program  so  that  the  au¬ 
thorization  would  be  only  for  1964. 
Then  we  would  return  next  year  and  de¬ 
cide  what  to  authorize  for  1965  and 
1966. 

Psychologically,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  things  for  the  country,  and  it 
would  be  clear  notice  to  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  recommendation  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report 


that  the  administration  ought  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  foreign  aid  program  should 
cause  them  to  go  forward  and  do  so. 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  with 
whom  I  disagree  on  many  parts  of  the 
bill,  have  so  recommended  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report.  I  am  trying  to  accom¬ 
modate  them  by  eliminating  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  1965-66.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  that  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  for  a  parliamentary 
ruling  would,  first,  be  in  order  after  the 
Holland  amendment  was  adopted;  and, 
second,  if  it  would  be  in  order  after  the 
Holland  amendment  had  been  adopted, 
would  it,  in  effect,  if  agreed  to,  eliminate 
all  authorizations  for  1965-66?  That  is, 
would  it  eliminate  the  $1.5  billion  con¬ 
tinuing  authorization  now  in  the  law? 
That  is  my  objective. 

Will  the  Senator  from  California  ac¬ 
cept  by  apology?  I  wanted  to  get  that 
point  clear  before  I  yielded. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  though 
the  authors  of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments  are  not  present,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  following  question:  Is  it 
not  true  that  if  at  any  time  a  Senator 
obtained  an  order  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ments,  Senators  would  be  powerless  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  in  the  absence 
of  a  unanimous -consent  agreement? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly.  For  that 
reason  the  order  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
has  been  withdraw,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  period  of  negotiations.  But  it  only 
illustrates  again  why — although  I  hurt 
feelings  apparently — I  referred  to  the 
amendments  last  Friday  as  “powerhouse 
amendments.”  That  is  exactly  what 
they  are.  I  know  of  no  more  apt  de¬ 
scription  of  them.  They  are  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  powerhouse.  They  put  those  of 
us  in  opposition  to  the  bill  at  a  great 
parliamentary  disadvantage.  Those  who 
have  proposed  the  amendments  are  per¬ 
fectly  within  their  rights.  I  do  not  ques¬ 
tion  their  right.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  wise  to  create  this  kind  of 
parliamentary  jam  in  the  Senate. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  it — but  that  is  only 
one  of  the  causes — there  will  be  no  unan¬ 
imous-consent  agreement  to  limit  de¬ 
bate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  misunderstood  my 
friend.  I  thought  he  voiced  some  appre¬ 
hension  that  if  the  amendments  to  the 
Mansfield  amendments  were  offered  and 
defeated,  there  would  be  no  guarantee 
on  the  part  of  any  Senator  that  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments  would 
not  subsequently  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  if  I  said  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  they  would  not  subsequently  be  of¬ 
fered  again.  That  is  what  I  thought  I 
said. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  would 
be  in  order  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Holland  amendment.  For  the  sake  of 
the  record,  the  Chair  will  state  the 
amendment: 
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On  page  1,  lines  7  to  9,  of  the  amendment, 
strike  out  “$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof,  “and  $900,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1964.” 

The  amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator’s  question  was 
predicated  on  the  adoption  of  the  Hol¬ 
land  amendment  beforehand,  which  it¬ 
self  would  have  eliminated  the  $1,500 
million  figure  and  substituted  for  that 
figure,  “$975  million.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct.  If  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  line  7  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  would  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “the  fiscal  year  1963,  $900,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964.”  The  remain¬ 
der  of  lines  8  and  9  would  be  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  question  is  this:  If 
the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment, 
would  that  automatically  amend  the 
existing  law,  which  presently  contains  an 
authorization  of  $1.5  billion  for  1965-66? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  in  no  position  to  interpret  what 
the  laws  are  today  as  they  are  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Presiding  Officer  is 
in  a  position,  is  he  not,  to  advise  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  automatically  amend 
existing  law  in  respect  to  1965-66? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  authority  to  interpret  the 
legal  affect  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  I  am  seeking  to 
do  is  to  eliminate  from  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  as  it  is  now  on  the  books  any  and  all 
authorization  of  funds  for  the  years  1965 
and  1966.  I  want  to  know  if  the  passage 
of  the  Holland  amendment  will  prevent 
me  from  offering  an  amendment  aimed 
at  accomplishing  such  an  end.  Such  an 
amendment  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida — which  is  also 
my  purpose,  although  I  would  go  further. 
The  situation  that  we  would  then  face 
if  I  cannot  eliminate  the  $1.5  billion  for 
1965-66  would  be  to  seem  to  support  a 
continuation  of  a  huge  authorization 
beyond  the  year  1964. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  read  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator.  It  would 
authorize  $900  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964  and  eliminate  the  law  that  Congress 
passed  last  year  or  the  year  before  to 
carry  on  through  1965—66;  so  that  if  we 
wanted  any  aid  to  be  provided  next  year 
for  the  same  purpose  we  would  have  to 
pass  a  completely  new  authorization. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  so.  That  is 
wnat  I  wish  to  do.  However,  I  cannot 
obtain  a  ruling  that  says  I  would  accom¬ 
plish  that  end.  Until  I  get  such  a  ruling 
that  I  would  accomplish  that  end,  I  must 
take  the  time  to  find  some  other  way  to 
get  around  the  Mansfield  amendments  so 
that  I  can  accomplish  that  objective. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  read  the 
amendment  and  talked  with  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarian.  That  is  what  the  Senator 


would  accomplish.  So  the  issue  before 
the  Senate,  if  it  votes  on  the  amendment, 
would  be  whether  to  eliminate  all  au¬ 
thorizations  for  every  year  after  the 
year  1964. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  I 
can  succeed,  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
has  told  me  he  cannot  advise  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  authority  to  interpret  the 
legal  affect  of  an  amendment,  but  his 
amendment  could  only  change  the  law 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  drafted  this  amend¬ 
ment  because  I  was  advised  it  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  objective.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  to  get  the  matter  on  record.  I 
will  draft  another  amendment  to  try  to 
accomplish  the  same  end. 

I  repeat,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
eliminate  1965-66  entirely.  If  I  cannot 
eliminate  it  entirely,  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  to  the  House  figure — 
$900  million.  I  prefer  the  Holland 
amendment  to  the  allowance  of  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion.  I  like  the  figure  of  $900  million 
better. 

This  procedure  takes  time.  I  am  act¬ 
ing  in  good  faith.  Those  opposed  to  the 
bill  are  entitled  to  have  time — and  I  shall 
see  to  it  that  they  get  the  time — to 
see  if  we  can  perfect  the  bill  so  that  our 
objective,  at  least,  will  be  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
what  I  tried  to  state,  but  would  leave  in 
1964-65,  would  it  not  become  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  third  degree  after  the  Mans¬ 
field  amendments  and  the  Holland 
amendment?  In  other  words,  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  eliminate  1964  or  1965  before 
the  Senator  can  offer  his  amendment  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  deals  only  with  the  matter 
contained  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida,  and  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  mistake  in  understanding.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  has  predicated  his 
position  upon  the  premise  that  the  so- 
called  Holland  amendment  would  first 
be  adopted  and  written  into  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  that  case,  there 
could  be  no  objection  arising  of  the 
nature  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  to  the  effect  that  the 
amendment  would  be  an  amendment  in 
the  third  degree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  these  rulings. 
The  staff  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  who  have  been  assigned 
to  me,  and  my  own  staff  and  others  who 
share  my  opposition  to  the  bill,  can  take 
note.  I  respectfully  request  that  they 
get  the  help  of  legislative  counsel  and 
proceed  with  the  work  of  drafting  an 
amednment — which  I  can  submit  later 
this  afternoon  for  a  series  of  other 


parliamentary  rulings — so  that  we  can 
finally  get  one  that  will  be  in  order,  and 
that  will  accomplish  the  objective  I  have 
in  mind. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  1964  to  the  House  figure  of  $900 
million.  We  are  trying  to  perfect  an 
amendment  that  would  eliminate  the 
$1.5  billion  authorization  for  1965  and 
1966  so  that  the  only  authorization  that 
then  would  be  left  in  the  law  would  be 
$900  million  for  1964,  with  nothing  for 
1965  and  1966. 

This  would  mean  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  that  the 
administration  should  consider  reorga¬ 
nizing  the  foreign  aid  program.  That  is 
sorely  needed. 

Such  a  course  would  leave  no  doubt 
that  we  should  be  in  a  better  position 
next  year,  when  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  considers  foreign  aid  legis¬ 
lation  again,  to  consider  a  much  smaller 
authorization  for  1965  and  1966.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  that  time  the  reaction  in 
the  country  will  be  such  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  more  prone  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  countries  we  are  now  aiding, 
from  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
90.  We  are  having  difficulty  obtaining 
the  official  figure — as  to  whether  it  is  90 
or  107,  or  some  figure  in  between — but 
I  believe  by  next  year  the  temper  of  the 
country  will  be  such  that  the  people  will 
want  that  number  of  countries  cut  down 
to  at  least  the  figure  in  one  of  the 
amendments  I  shall  offer — which  would 
limit  foreign  aid  to  50  countries.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  about  50  countries  which  are 
getting  aid  do  not  need  it  and  should  not 
be  getting  it.  That  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  taxpayers.  If  that  should 
be  true,  we  do  not  need  anything  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  $975  million  author¬ 
ization,  to  say  nothing  of  $1.5  billion. 

If  my  assistants  will  check  with  the 
Parliamentarian  and  proceed  to  draft  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  that  end,  I 
will  hold  the  floor  until  it  is  drafted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  met  with 
the  Senators  who  joined  me  in  the  of¬ 
fering  of  the  amendments,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  report  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  there  is  no  possibility  for 
change  in  the  initial  procedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right.  I  understand.  The  Senators  are 
well  within  their  rights. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  amendment  as  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Oregon  submitted  it,  and 
assuming  it  is  adopted  after  the  Holland 
amendment  is  considered  and  adopted, 
would  it  not  be  made  perfectly  clear,  if 
the  Senator’s  amendment  remained  just 
as  it  is,  and  a  new  section  were  inserted 
which  specifically  repealed  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  act  referred  to? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  The  ruling  of 
the  Chair  was  interesting.  It  was  a 
perfectly  proper  ruling,  but  if  the  Chair 
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supports  me,  my  amendment  will  be  in 
order,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  accomplish  exactly  what  I  have 
in  mind,  for  the  Chair  has  not  told  me 
what  effect  my  amendment  will  have, 
because  the  Parliamentarian  apparently 
follows - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  indulge  an  interruption  by 
the  Chair,  it  is  the  Chair’s  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Chair  cannot  interpret  the 
legal  effect  of  any  measure  passed  by 
this  body.  That  is  not  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Chair.  The  Chair  was  fear¬ 
ful  the  remarks  he  made  might  be 
misinterpreted.  All  the  Chair  said  was 
that  lines  8  and  9  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments  would  no  longer  be  in  the 
bill  and  that  the  final  line  then  would 
read:  “the  fiscal  year  1963,  $975,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964” — period 

The  Chair  does  not  have  the  right  to 
interpret  the  effect  this  amendment 
would  have  on  existing  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand.  I  am 
not  Criticizing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I 
am  trying  to  explain  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  through  him  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  what  my  interpretation  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Chair  is.  I  shall  give  study 
to  it. 

My  interpretation  is  that  when  the 
Chair  rules  my  amendment  to  be  in  or¬ 
der,  the  effect  of  this  amendment  will 
be  to  eliminate  from  the  existing  law 
$1,500  million  of  the  authorization  for 
1965-66.  That  is  my  judgment.  We 
apparently  shall  have  to  Wait  until  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  and  if  it  is 
adopted,  then  obtain  a  ruling. 

I  want  legislative  counsel  to  take  note 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky:  We  can  also  add  an  addi¬ 
tional  section,  that  proposes  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt,  by  repealing  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  1965  and  1966. 

While  my  assistant  and  legislative 
counsel  are  giving  further  consideration 
to  this  question,  I  turn  to  another  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  my  objections  to  the 
bill. 

One  of  the  amendments  I  have  offered 
calls  for  a  25-percent  cut  from  antici¬ 
pated  1964  aid  levels  for  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  These  countries  are 
included  in  one  amendment  because  our 
aid  programs  for  all  are  assumed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  defenses  of  Europe. 

Ignoring  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
whether  they  do  promote  the  defense  of 
Europe,  it  is  still  no  more  our  obligation 
to  aid  these  countries  than  it  is  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  all  our  partners  in  European 
defense.  Three  of  the  four  are  NATO 
members.  One  of  these,  Portugal,  re¬ 
ceives  military  aid  from  us  in  payment 
for  use  of  her  Azore  Islands  as  an  air 
base. 

Since  Portugal  contributes  no  man¬ 
power  and  very  little  seapower  to  NATO 
defenses,  one  might  reasonably  ask  why 
she  should  not  offer  the  use  of  the  Azores 
to  the  Alliance  as  her  contribution.  She 
does  not ;  she  gets  military  aid  from  us  in 
payment  for  it.  That  aid  is  not  to  build 
up  Portuguese  NATO  forces  because 
there  are  virtually  none. 

Why  should  the  United  States  alone 
pay  the  cost  for  this  base?  Why,  if  Por¬ 
tugal  must  be  paid,  does  not  each  NATO 
member  help  pay  the  bill? 


We  have  already  extended  $498  million 
in  aid  to  Portugal.  Currently,  her  aid 
is  entirely  in  military  grants — not  loans, 
but  grants,  out-and-out  gifts  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

My  amendment  calls  for  a  military  aid 
program  25  percent  below  what  is 
planned  for  fiscal  1964.  Unless  other 
NATO  members  make  up  whatever  dif¬ 
ference  Portugal  requires  to  make  her 
NATO  memberships  worth  her  while,  I 
believe  the  United  States  should  abandon 
use  of  the  Azores  and  cease  all  aid  to 
Portugal. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  be  held 
up;  I  do  not  like  to  be  told  by  Portugal, 
“You  pay,  or  else.”  That  is  the  position 
of  Portugal.  I  say,  go  around  her. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  tell  me  that  we 
must  have  the  Azores  as  a  base.  It  is 
true  that  we  must  have  the  Azores  as  a 
base  if  we  want  to  use  certain  types  of 
planes,  but  those  planes  are  already 
semiobsolescent,  and  there  are  other  air 
lanes  we  can  use  without  going  to  the 
Azores. 

It  is  about  time  that  Congress  stood  up 
in  opposition  to  what  I  call  a  form  of  in¬ 
ternational  blackmail ;  for,  if  it  is  a  case 
of  Portugal  saying  to  us,  “Pay,  or  else,” 
I  am  for  taking  the  “else.” 

It  is  about  time  for  us  to  make  very 
clear  to  Portugal  that,  as  a  NATO  mem¬ 
ber,  she  has  obligations,  too,  and  that  no 
longer  should  she  be  on  the  receiving 
end.  She  must  also  be  on  the  paying 
end. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate — 
and  I  quote  no  one — that  we  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  hand  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  connection  with  Euro¬ 
pean  diplomacy,  if  we  took  a  long,  hard 
look  at  what  this  bill  contains  by  way  of 
payments  for  Europe,  and  cut  them 
drastically. 

In  my  opinion,  if  that  were  done,  this 
administration  would  be  put  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  could  say,  in  the  diplomatic 
organizations  in  Europe,  “Congress  made 
very  clear  the  limit  and  the  checks  that 
are  placed  upon  us.” 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  those  who  joined  with  him,  we  would 
almost  automatically,  overnight,  change 
the  relationships  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  They  would  stop  spitting 
in  our  face.  They  would  stop  insulting  us 
with  their  anti-American  nationalism. 
They  would  start  realizing  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  had  had  enough, 
and  that  they  would  either  have  to  fulfill 
their  NATO  obligations  or  we  would 
withdraw. 

The  fact  is  that  our  NATO  Allies  have 
not  fulfilled  their  NATO  obligations.  I 
challenge  any  member  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  to  stand  up  and  show 
that  there  is  any  NATO  ally  that  has 
lived  up  to  her  NATO  commitments — 
not  even  West  Germany. 

What  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  pleading  for,  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country,  is  that  we  stop  paying 
more  than  our  share  in  respect  to  Europe, 
for  we  have  done  our  duty  to  Europe. 
We  have  rehabilitated  Europe.  The 
greatest  steel  mills  in  the  world  are  no 
longer  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  having  a  tremendous  effect  on 


the  American  economy.  It  is  having  a 
tremendous  effect  on  American  labor, 
too.  That  is  so  even  though  much  of 
American  labor  has  been  misled  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  paying  more  than  our  share 
is  having  a  longtime  benefit  on  Amer¬ 
ican  labor.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  position  of  some  American  labor 
leaders  on  the  question  of  foreign  aid.  If 
they  think  it  is  in  the  longtime  best  in¬ 
terest  of  American  labor,  they  could  not 
be  more  wrong.  In  order  to  continue  to 
pay  more  than  our  share,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  export  more  and  more  jobs  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  paid  some  attention  to  seeing  to  it 
that  we  provide  job  opportunities  for  our 
own  people. 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

In  my  earlier  remarks  on  the  bill,  I 
have  dealt  in  great  detail  with  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  failure  of  our  huge 
aid  program  in  Turkey.  During  the 
committee  hearings,  I  asked  AID  Direc¬ 
tor  Bell  for  a  report  on  what  our  NATO 
partners  are  doing  to  help  Turkey  and 
Greece,  both  of  which  make  available 
large  numbers  of  troops  to  NATO.  The 
answer  was  that  some  economic  aid  goes 
to  them,  chiefly  from  Germany,  but  vir¬ 
tually  all  their  military  aid  comes  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  Turkish  aid  has  already 
totaled  over  $4  billion.  For  the  last  10 
years,  it  has  averaged  over  $300  million 
per  year,  and  the  fiscal  1964  plans  are  for 
a  sum  in  considerable  excess  of  $300 
million. 

If  anyone  believes  that  Turkey  is  a 
showcase  for  democracy,  he  has  never 
been  to  Turkey,  or  has  never  studied  the 
existing  system  in  Turkey.  Turkey  is 
anything  but  a  democracy.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  why  millions  of  people  in 
the  world  suspect  us  of  being  hypocrit¬ 
ical?  We  are.  The  sordid  fact  is  that 
we  are  a  hypocritical  Nation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  many  phases  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy.  We  are  hypocritical  when 
we  say  we  seek  to  establish  freedom 
around  the  world  by  encouraging  govern¬ 
ments  which  have  guaranteed  to  their 
people  self-government  based  upon  the 
American  doctrine  that  the  people  should 
be  the  masters  and  not  the  servants  of 
the  state.  Yet  we  pour  $4  billion  into 
Turkey,  and  she  is  in  a  worse  state  now 
than  she  was  in  1947.  What  was  a  trend 
toward  freedom  in  Turkey  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Only  by  a  stretch  of  semantics 
could  one  say  he  has  found  anything  re¬ 
sembling  democratic  government  in 
Turkey. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  carry 
the  burden  alone.  Except  for  some 
token  payment  that  West  Germany 
makes,  we  are  doing  it  practically  alone. 

To  Greece  we  have  already  given  $3.5 
billion.  The  yearly  amount  in  1961  was 
$86.2  million  and  in  1962  it  was  $82.8 
million.  But  unless  some  reduction  is 
made  this  year  by  Congress,  Greek  aid 
will  get  up  far  over  the  $100  million 
mark  once  again. 

Why?  I  ask  that  I  be  given  some  rea¬ 
sons.  Where  is  the  brief  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  which  justifies  $100  million  of 
American  taxpayer  money  for  Greece? 
I  want  to  see  the  facts.  I  want  to  see  the 
brief,  I  want  to  proclaim  it,  so  that  the 
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American  people  can  criticize  it.  They 
will. 

The  administration  cannot  sell  to  the 
American  people  $100  million  of  aid  to 
Greece.  The  American  people  will  make 
their  opposition  known.  The  American 
people  will  say  to  Congress  “Unless  the 
other  NATO  allies  want  to  come  in  and 
help  with  Greece  and  Turkey,  you  must 
cut  down  to  a  reasonable  amount  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.” 

That  is  my  thesis.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  administration’s  answer.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  administration’s 
justification  for  $100  million  in  aid  to 
Greece,  without  our  NATO  allies  giving 
a  fair  share  toward  that  aid. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  sub¬ 
sidizing  of  Greek-Turkish  NATO  forces 
should  continue  to  be  an  American  func¬ 
tion.  If  those  forces  are  important  to 
the  alliance,  their  financing  should  be 
the  function  of  every  member. 

SPAIN 

Spain  is  in  very  much  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  Portugal,  except  that  she  is  not 
a  NATO  member,  even  though  we  treat 
her  as  though  she  were.  The  U.S. 
bases  in  Spain  are  essentially  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Europe.  In  payment  for  those 
bases,  the  United  States  has,  through 
fiscal  1962,  extended  $1,173  billion  in 
economic  aid  to  Spain,  and  $524  million 
in  military  aid. 

She  is  down  for  tens  of  millions  more 
in  military  aid  next  year. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  announced 
that  a  new  agreement  extending  our 
leases  had  been  reached.  What  is  in 
that  agreement  is  still  unknown  to  the 
American  people  and  to  most  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

It  is  known  to  call  for  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  military  aid  to  Spain.  More 
recently,  it  has  also  become  known  that 
the  agreement  does  not  permit  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  use  the  naval  base  at  Rota 
for  our  Polaris  submarines  that  are  as¬ 
signed  to  NATO  forces  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Since  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand  bases  in  Spain  are  steadily  decreas¬ 
ing  in  importance,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  see  what  purpose  has  been  served 
by  this  agreement,  except  another  lush 
handout  to  Spain. 

More  important,  it  is  a  disservice  to 
the  people  and  to  Congress  that  the 
terms  of  this  executive  agreement  and 
its  price  tag  are  kept  secret. 

Imagine  the  hue  and  cry  that  would 
go  up  in  this  country  if  an  executive 
agreement  of  this  kind  were  worked  out 
in  secret — and  held  in  secrecy — with 
Indonesia,  or  British  Guiana,  or  Algeria, 
or  some  other  totalitarian  government 
of  the  left.  But  little  is  said  about  a 
secret  agreement  with  a  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  right,  such  as  how  much 
it  is  going  to  cost  the  American  people 
and  whether  we  are  getting  our  money’s 
worth. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
executive  agreement  that  cannot  be 
overridden  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
Executive  cannot  appropriate  the  money 
for  Spain — only  Congress  can  do  that. 

And  until  the  American  people  are 
shown  that  every  NATO  partner  which 
enjoys  the  protection  of  those  American 


forces  in  Spain  is  helping  to  pay  for  their 
cost,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  such  mili¬ 
tary  aid  program  for  Spain  as  is  planned 
in  fiscal  1964. 

My  proposal  is  extremely  simple.  I 
merely  say  to  my  administration,  “Tell 
the  American  people  all  the  facts  about 
the  executive  agreement  with  Spain.”  If 
we  have  really  reached  the  point  where 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  acting 
through  his  Secretary  of  State  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  can  enter  into  an 
executive  agreement  of  this  type  with 
Spain,  pledging  all  this  money,  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  can¬ 
not  learn  the  facts  about  it,  and  the 
American  people  cannot  be  told  the  facts. 
I  do  not  know  how  one  would  describe 
the  situation;  but  if  that  is  to  be  the 
policy,  I  call  it  a  further  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  police  state.  A  police  state 
is  based  upon  secrecy;  a  police  state  is 
based  upon  concealment  from  the  people 
and  the  people’s  elected  representatives 
such  pertinent  facts  as  I  am  calling  for 
in  regard  to  whatever  agreement  was 
entered  into  with  Spain.  I  am  for  cut¬ 
ting  it.  I  am  for  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  will  slash  it.  How  can,  in  any 
other  manner,  notice  be  served  on  the 
administration.  If  the  administration 
wants  to  go  about  the  world,  entering 
into  the  kind  of  arrangement  it  entered 
into  with  Spain,  and  is  not  willing  to 
make  the  facts  public,  that  administra¬ 
tion  should  be  cut  off  at  the  purse  string. 
Congress  should  deny  the  administration 
the  money.  If  Congress  is  not  willing  to 
do  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  will  have 
surrendered  one  of  the  greatest  checks 
that  our  constitutional  fathers  wrote 
indelibly  into  the  Constitution — the 
check  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  through  the  purse  strings. 
I  am  not  for  giving  one  dime  to  Spain 
until  at  least  we  know  the  facts. 

FIRM  STAND  NOW  IMPORTANT 

It  was  never  more  important  for  us  to 
take  a  firm  stand  on  these  NATO  costs 
than  now.  Unless  Congress  is  firm  now, 
the  American  people  are  going  to  find 
themselves  saddled  with  the  cost  of  yet 
another  NATO  venture,  one  of  the  most 
expensive  and  least  useful  of  all — the 
Polaris-carrying  surface  fleet. 

One  would  think  that  at  a  time  when 
the  American  Government  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  our  NATO  partners  to 
start  putting  up  their  fair  share  of  the 
conventional  forces  of  the  alliance,  it 
would  have  better  judgment  than  to  pro¬ 
pose  at  the  same  time  a  nuclear  fleet  for 
which  we  are  offering  to  pay  40  percent 
of  the  cost. 

What  a  sham  we  are  making  of  the 
notion  that  NATO  is  a  multilateral  al¬ 
liance.  It  is  a  German-American  al¬ 
liance,  as  this  proposed  nuclear  fleet 
makes  embarrassingly  clear.  It  is  an 
alliance  from  which  France  has  vir¬ 
tually  withdrawn  now  that  the  great 
flow  of  money  from  the  United  States 
has  ended.  It  is  an  alliance  that  Britain 
belongs  to  only  to  the  extent  she  thinks 
is  necessary  to  retain  some  voice  in  its 
affairs.  Along  with  Italy,  these  are  the 
great  powers  of  Western  Europe;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  financing  and 
manning  of  the  military  defenses  of 
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the  alliance,  there  are  really  only  two 
members. 

This  is  true  now  of  its  conventional 
forces.  We,  the  United  States,  are  now 
trying  to  make  it  true  for  a  nuclear  force 
as  well.  How  do  American  spokesmen 
expect  to  make  the  case  stick  for  the 
fulfilling  of  NATO  force  goals  when  at 
the  same  time  they  are  urging  members 
to  let  the  United  States  pay  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  nuclear  force? 

Of  course,  one  has  to  go  to  Bonn,  or 
Paris,  or  London,  or  Rome  to  find  out 
exactly  what  our  spokesmen  are  urging. 

We  do  not  find  it  out  in  Washington, 
D.C.  No  Secretary  of  State  or  Defense, 
or  Under  Secretary,  or  even  Assistant 
Secretary  has  discussed  the  proposed 
multilateral  NATO  fleet  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  with  the  Armed  Services 
or  Appropriations  Committee — I  do  not 
know — but  if  so,  it  has  been  kept  very 
quiet. 

We  Senators  have  to  do  our  best  to 
find  out  what  it  is  all  about  from  read¬ 
ing  the  papers,  and  buttonholing  for¬ 
eign  dignitaries,  and  foreign  newsmen  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  American  objective. 

We  ought  to  slash  into  the  NATO 
funds;  we  ought  to  serve  notice  this 
year— now— that  NATO  funds  wifi  be 
drastically  reduced.  In  my  judgment, 
that  would  not  only  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  diplomatic  negotiations;  it 
would  also  serve  notice  in  the  form  of  a 
very  much  needed  lesson  in  democratic 
self-government  to  our  allies  abroad. 
They  need  to  be  told  that  in  this  country 
the  executive  agreements  of  a  President 
must  be  implemented  with  appropria¬ 
tions.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  it  clear 
that  any  agreements  under  NATO  have 
run  on  the  rocks;  that  NATO  will  not 
get  the  appropriations — that  is,  if  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate  intend  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  due  course,  I  shall  offer  a  series 
of  amendments,  country  by  country,  if 
the  parliamentary  situation  forces  me 
to  do  so,  calling  for  reductions  in  NATO 
appropriations.  Let  Senators  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

PURPOSES  OP  MULTILATERAL  FLEET 

On  one  central  point  they  are  all 
agreed:  this  new  fleet  is  a  political  and 
not  a  military  venture.  Apparently  it 
has  two  purposes ;  one,  to  head  off  a  Ger¬ 
man  nuclear  arms  drive,  and  second,  to 
give  NATO  something  to  work  on  while 
waiting  for  De  Gaulle  to  pass  from  the 
scene. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  many 
Americans  are  great  believers  in  the 
theory  that  working  out  infinite  details 
and  spending  large  sums  of  money  in 
joint  projects  brings  nations  together 
irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  project 
itself.  But  even  if  that  were  true — I 
think  anything  but  that  is  true — I  do 
not  believe  it  is  worth  several  billion 
dollars  to  the  American  people. 

The  second  reason  given  for  pressing 
this  fleet  is  that  it  will  give  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  a  hand  in  a 
nuclear  weapons  system  and  thereby  re- 
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lieve  any  desire  on  her  part  for  nuclear 
weapons  of  her  own. 

This  is  a  very  large-sized  assumption. 
I  have  not  heard  any  clamor  from  the 
German  people  to  become  a  nuclear 
power.  They  know,  as  the  world  knows, 
that  any  step  in  the  direction  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  West  Germany  is  considered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  a  grave  threat 
to  her  security.  Aside  from  that  prob¬ 
lem,  nuclear  weapons  are  very  expensive. 
It  is  problematical  whether  that  is  an 
expenditure  the  German  people  are 
ready  to  make. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  me  is  the 
constant  implication  in  all  these  discus¬ 
sions  that  once  the  nuclear  fleet  is  a 
reality,  the  United  States  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  give  up  the  control  of  its  war¬ 
heads.  That  is  the  old  gimmick.  That 
is  the  “come-on.”  We  offer  to  pay  far 
more  than  our  share;  and  to  keep  the 
American  people  quiet,  it  is  said  that  the 
warheads  will  remain  under  American 
control.  But  once  the  project  is  a  reality, 
once  our  money  is  spent  and  gone,  then 
our  policymakers  find  it  convenient  to 
invite  the  noncontributing  countries  in 
to  help  to  run  the  fleet  and  decide  when, 
where,  and  how  its  nuclear  warheads  will 
be  fired. 

There  have  even  been  rumors  in  the 
press  that  administration  officials  have 
hinted  that  we  would  turn  our  entire 
share  of  the  fleet  over  to  Europeans. 
These  are  rumors  and  allegations  that 
have  frightening  implications.  The  very 
least  of  them,  aside  from  all  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  expansion  and  proliferation 
of  nuclear  forces,  is  that  once  again. 
Uncle  Sam  is  preparing  to  finance,  pay 
for,  and  furnish  to  Europe  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  her  defense. 

I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  any  more 
of  these  military  giveaways  to  Western 
Europe.  Either  NATO  is  going  to  be  an 
alliance  in  which  everyone  pays  a  fair 
share,  or  the  alliance  should  die.  The 
time  to  find  out  is  now,  and  the  place  to 
begin  finding  out  is  here  in  the  Senate, 
in  connection  with  this  foreign  aid  bill. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  I  want  also 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article,  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Evening  Star  of  October 
24.  1963.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Noyes  de¬ 
scribes  the  meeting  now  going  on  in  Paris 
under  the  Western  European  Union 
treaty.  He  points  out  that  one  provision 
of  this  treaty  obliges  Prance,  now  that 
she  has  nuclear  weapons  in  production, 
to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  council  of  the 
Western  European  Union  “the  level  of 
stocks  that  the  high  contracting  parties 
concerned  will  be  allowed  to  hold  on  the 
mainland  of  Europe.”  It  takes  a  major¬ 
ity  vote  of  the  council  to  make  such  deci¬ 
sions. 

As  Mr.  Noyes  indicates.  Prance  is  al¬ 
ready  in  violation  of  that  treaty  obliga¬ 
tion.  Prance  has  no  intention  of  sub¬ 
mitting  the  control  of  her  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  to  a  majority  vote  of  the  WEU ;  and 
apparently  no  member  of  the  treaty 
group  is  planning  to  hold  France  to  ac¬ 
count  under  its  provisions. 

Yet  it  is  also  this  treaty — and  this 
treaty  alone — that  proscribes  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  from  manu¬ 
facturing  nuclear  weapons  and  which 


limits  German  armaments  in  other 
fields,  as  well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  Star  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

European  Conspiracy  op  Silence 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Paris. — The  ministers  of  the  Western 
European  Union  who  meet  in  Brussels  to¬ 
morrow  are  partners  in  a  curious  conspiracy 
of  silence. 

The  conspiracy  consists  of  the  fact  that 
France — which  is  a  member  of  the  seven- 
nation  group — is  or  soon  will  be  in  open 
violation  of  provisions  of  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  treaty.  And.  not  one  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  ministers  is  at  all  likely  to  so  much 
as  mention  the  fact. 

Under  little-known  terms  of  the  treaty, 
France  is  solemnly  bound  to  submit  its  na¬ 
tional  nuclear  program  to  the  control  of  the 
Council  of  the  Western  European  group  as 
soon  as  it  begins  production  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

From  recent  statements  of  high  French 
officials,  this  stage  would  now  seem  to  have 
been  reached.  Our  October  16,  Minister  for 
Information  Alain  Peyrefitte  announced  that 
“France  has  started  to  provide  itself  with 
an  operational  nuclear  force.” 

The  terms  of  the  Brussels  Treaty,  signed 
in  1954  by  Premier  Pierre  Mendes-France 
(who  also  launched  France’s  nuclear  devel¬ 
opment  program  that  same  year) ,  are  quite 
explicit : 

“When  the  development  of  atomic,  bio¬ 
logical,  and  chemical  weapons  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  mainland  of  Europe  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  who  have  not  given  up 
the  right  to  produce  them  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  effective  production 
of  them  has  started  there,  the  level  of  stocks 
that  the  high  contracting  parties  concerned 
will  be  allowed  to  hold  on  the  mainland  of 
Europe  shall  be  decided  upon  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Council  of  the  Western  European 
Union.” 

BEHIND  THE  SILENCE 

The  reasons  for  the  conspiracy  of  silence 
when  it  comes  to  invoking  this  clause  are 
very  simple. 

France,  at  least  as  long  as  President  de 
Gaulle  is  running  the  country,  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  not  volunteer  to  place  its  nuclear 
force  under  the  control  of  any  international 
group.  Other  members  of  the  group — most 
of  whom  profess  to  deplore  France’s  national 
nuclear  effort — feel  that  invoking  the  treaty 
would  be  the  quickest  possible  way  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  Western  European  Union. 

At  this  stage,  the  Western  European  Un¬ 
ion  is  valuable  primarily  because  of  its  non¬ 
military  aspects.  European  powers  look  on 
it  as  a  way  of  maintaining  contact  after 
Britain’s  exclusion  by  France  from  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  Economic  and  political  ques¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  dominate  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  Brussels. 

The  argument  that  France,  if  challenged, 
would  simply  denounce  the  Brussels  treaty 
is  somewhat  disingenuous.  France  may  not 
worry  very  much  about  the  organization 
which  forms  a  bridge  between  Britain  and 
the  Common  Market.  But  behind  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  treaty  which  is  of  enormous 
importance  to  France  as  well  as  the  other 
countries  of  the  Western  community. 

THE  TREATY’S  IMPORTANCE 

The  Western  European  treaty  regulates, 
among  other  things,  the  degree  and  quality 
of  German  rearmament.  It  is  the  treaty — 
and  the  only  one — that  presents  Germany 
from  manufacturing  nuclear  weapons  for  it¬ 
self.  It  also  limits  German-made  armaments 
in  many  other  fields.  It  would  not  be  torn 
up  lightly  by  France  if  for  no  other  reason 
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than  the  fact  that  France  relies  on  the 
treaty  to  preserve  its  nuclear  monopoly  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  problem  of  revising  the  Brussels 
Treaty  is  equally  hard.  Presumably  if  seven 
powers  can  agree  not  to  raise  the  issue  of 
the  French  nuclear  program,  they  can  also 
agree  to  revise  the  treaty  to  eliminate  the 
embarrassing  clause. 

But  this  would  inevitably  involve  demands 
for  changes  from  the  German  side.  And  this 
is  the  problem  which  the  seven  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  would  dearly  like  to  avoid  as 
long  as  possible. 

If  they  were  asked,  French  officials  would 
have  a  ready  answer  for  their  failure  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  terms  of  the  Brussels  treaty. 

Conditions,  they  would  say,  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  treaty  was  signed  9  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  for  instance,  there  were 
no  atomic  weapons  in  Europe.  Since  1954, 
the  accumulation  of  large  American  nuclear 
stockpiles  in  Europe — which  along  with  Brit¬ 
ish  stocks  are  not  subject  to  control  of  the 
WEU  powers — has  made  the  relatively  small 
nuclear  French  stockpile  unimportant. 

This  remains  to  be  seen.  As  things  stand 
at  present,  the  simple  fact  is  that  Britain, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Luxembourg,  Italy,  and 
Germany  possess  between  them  undeniable 
legal  control  over  the  French  nuclear  effort 
which  they  claim — in  varying  degrees — to 
oppose. 

It  may  be  the  smart  practice  of  civilized 
diplomacy  to  continue  to  ignore  this  sol¬ 
emnly  ratified  international  undertaking. 
But  it  is  doubtful  that  the  issue — which  goes 
to  the  heart  of  Europe’s  future — can  indefi¬ 
nitely  be  swept  under  the  Western  European 
rug. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Russia 
commits  many  wrongs;  and,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  Russia  has  for  years  deliberately 
followed  a  course  of  action  by  which  she 
has  sought  to  arouse  our  concern  and 
to  create  crisis  after  crisis.  But,  many 
times  we  are  guilty  of  the  same  tactics. 
If  we  continued  to  support  NATO  while 
Prance  followed  her  naitonalistic  course 
of  action,  and  if  we  did  not  see  to  it  that 
West  Germany  continued  to  be  pro¬ 
scribed  insofar  as  the  acquisition  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  is  concerned,  we  would 
have  to  assume  a  part  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  creating  what  I  believe  would 
be  a  very  frightening  and  dangerous 
crisis  in  the  immediate  future  between 
the  Western  World  and  Russia.  I  do  not 
know  why  anyone  should  think  Russia 
would  stand  mute  and  would  remain  idle 
with  France  building  up  great  nuclear 
power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
with  France  already  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  provisions  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  nuclear  power  a  country  can  main¬ 
tain  on  the  continent.  If  there  were 
added  to  that  situation  any  weakening 
whatsoever  of  the  proscription  of  nu¬ 
clear  power  insofar  as  West  Germany 
is  concerned,  there  would  be  a  greater 
crisis  than  the  1962  Cuba  crisis. 

That  is  why  I  am  fearful  that  this 
mad,  insane  nuclear  armaments  race 
will  end  in  war,  because  if  we  follow  a 
course  of  action  that  leaves  Russia  no 
other  course,  just  as  Russia  last  year 
was  following  in  Cuba  a  course  of  action 
which  left  us  with  no  other  course,  the 
challenge  will  be  laid  down.  So  if  we 
are  dedicated  to  preventing  war,  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  in  dealing  with  this 
foreign  aid  bill,  to  use  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  change  U.S.  policy  in  regard  to 
NATO.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  said 
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a  few  minutes  ago  that  Congress  could 
very  well  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  our  NATO  Allies 
by  saying  to  him,  “Mr.  President,  we 
will  allow  you  only  so  much  money  for 
NATO" — much  less  than  the  amount  the 
bill  now  provides. 

Many  do  not  fully  realize  that  what 
we  are  doing  in  connection  with  some 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  particu¬ 
larly  in  connection  with  the  NATO  as¬ 
pect,  may  very  well  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  whether  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  we  may  have  to  assume  our  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  plunging  the 
world  into  a  nuclear  war.  Yet  I  cannot 
see  any  basis  for  reconciling  the  na¬ 
tionalistic  course  of  action  of  De  Gaulle 
with  world  peace,  and  I  cannot  see  any 
basis  in  reality  for  assuming  that  any 
move  to  make  West  Germany  a  nuclear 
power  could  be  reconciled  with  world 
peace.  If  Congress  does  not  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  matter,  insofar  as  NATO 
is  concerned,  in  connection  with  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  Congress  will  have  to 
assume  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war,  for  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  if  a  nuclear 
Prance  and  a  nuclear  West  Germany  are 
built  up,  Russia  will  act  before  the 
buildup  is  completed,  because  her  posi¬ 
tion  is  bound  to  be  that  although  she 
may  not  survive,  her  only  chance  of  sur¬ 
vival  will  be  had  if  she  takes  action  to 
stop  such  a  nuclear  buildup.  Senators 
now  can  appreciate  my  belief  in  regard 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  bill. 

Of  course,  others  can  disagree  with 
my  evaluation  of  this  situation;  but  many 
persons  share  it,  and  that  is  why  a  group 
of  us  are  seeking  to  amend  the  pending 
bill. 

It  can  be  argued,  at  almost  any  time 
that  Germany  wishes  to  make  the  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  failure  of  France  to  live 
up  to  the  treaty  and  the  failure  of  the 
other  members  to  hold  France  to  account 
under  the  treaty  have  reduced  the  whole 
1954  agreement — to  use  a  notorious 
phrase — “to  a  scrap  of  paper.” 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  for  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Belgium  to 
indicate  their  rejection  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  Germany  is  right  now.  If 
they  have  any  apprehensions  of  a  nu¬ 
clear-armed  Germany,  they  must  make 
the  Western  European  Union  a  meaning¬ 
ful  organization.  If  they  do  not  act  to 
apply  its  provisions  to  France,  then  they 
are  washing  their  hands  of  any  future 
limits  upon  German  nuclear  forces. 

They  have  already  made  it  pretty  clear 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  diluting 
German  nuclear  activity  with  their  own 
participation  in  a  multilateral  fleet. 
Once  again,  they  expect  Uncle  Sam  to 
remain  in  partnership  with  Germany  so 
that  Germany  will  not  become  a  nuclear 
power  in  herself.  But  they  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  sharing  the  expense. 

They  will  never  share  expense  in  any 
project  to  which  the  United  States  is 
party  so  long  as  they  have  the  constant 
example  of  our  aid  coming  in  whether 
they  do  their  share  or  not. 

FAILURE  TO  MEET  NATO  FORCE  GOALS 

We  already  know  the  sorry  record  that 
our  major  allies  in  Europe  are  making 
in  connection  with  NATO  force  goals. 


Before  the  Senate  begins  voting  on  the 
amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  I 
hope  that  each  Member  will  obtain  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  its  summary 
of  “NATO  Country  Forces  in  Being  and 
Force  Objectives.”  This  is  a  frighten¬ 
ing  document.  It  is  frightening  to  me 
for  one  major  reason:  It  indicates  that 
not  only  has  one  of  the  major  suppliers 
of  NATO  forces  failed  to  supply  those 
forces,  but  it  has  no  intention  of  supply¬ 
ing  them. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  France.  Many 
other  of  our  NATO  partners  do  not  have 
the  forces  “in  being”  that  they  are 
assigned.  Some  do  not  plan  to  make  any 
improvements  next  year.  But  France 
has  reduced  her  already  meager  forces 
under  NATO;  she  has  no  intention  of 
meeting  her  force  goals  this  year.  And 
in  terms  of  the  troops,  ships,  and  air 
squadrons  she  is  supposed  to  furnish  to 
the  Organization  at  the  time  of  mobili¬ 
zation,  France  does  not  intend  to  furnish 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  her  assign¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  mobilization.  What 
an  ally.  By  what  stretch  of  reasoning 
can  we  vote  more  money  to  her?  If  the 
secret  document  to  which  I  have  been 
referring  could  only  have  the  label 
“Classified,  Secret,”  removed  from  it  and 
the  American  people  could  know  its  con¬ 
tents.  I  take  the  position  they  should 
be  allowed  to  know  the  contents.  I  wish 
that  the  “secret”  document  which  I  have 
on  my  desk  could  only  be  known  to  the 
American  people  so  that  the  American 
people  could  know  what  we  can  count  on 
from  France  and  what  we  cannot. 

If  this  document  could  have  the  “Se¬ 
cret”  label  removed  from  it  so  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  could  know  what  we  can  count 
on  from  France  and  what  we  cannot,  our 
men,  women,  and  dependents  would  be 
pulled  out  of  France  so  fast  it  would  make 
your  head  swim.  There  would  be  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  alliance  demanded  by  the 
American  people  that  would  count  France 
out  formally,  as  she  has  already  counted 
herself  out  informally. 

Senators  are  welcome  to  come  to  my 
desk  and  read  the  document.  If  they 
come,  I  particularly  suggest  that  they 
look  at  the  section  labeled  “B — NATO 
Country  Forces  in  Being  and  Force  Ob¬ 
jectives.”  Take  a  look  at  the  record  of 
our  allies.  It  is  a  shocking  record.  We 
continue  to  vote  aid  to  them.  So  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned, 
he  will  continue  to  call  it  what  it  is — a 
deception  of  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  better 
treatment.  If  the  administration  does 
not  like  that  language,  I  challenge  it  to 
release  the  document  to  the  American 
people  and  obtain  their  verdict.  My 
language  calling  it  “a  deception  of  the 
American  people”  is  mild  in  comparison 
with  what  the  American  people  will  call 
it.  I  challenge  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  answer  my 
argument.  Let  that  classified  document 
be  read  by  every  Senator  before  he  casts 
his  vote  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  then 
justify  his  vote  if  it  is  for  it. 

I  am  always  astonished  at  the  an¬ 
guished  cries  that  go  up  from  the  press 
and  politicians  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  whenever  it  is  suggested 
that  some  American  troops  could  be 
brought  home. 


Before  I  proceed  further,  I  ask  Sen¬ 
ators,  “Why  do  you  not  talk  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  regard  to  the  issue  of 
how  many  American  troops  are  needed 
in  Germany? 

I  do  not  propose  to  placate  West  Ger¬ 
many  any  further.  We  should  bring 
home  at  least  four  divisions  now.  I  com¬ 
pletely  disagree  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  announcement 
of  no  intention  to  bring  American  forces 
home  from  Gel-many.  They  ought  to  be 
brought  home  and  quickly — at  least  four 
divisions  of  them.  That  would  leave,  for 
the  most  part,  two  divisions.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  ought  to  leave  more  than 
one  division  over  there. 

That  action  would  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  our  gold  supply.  In  spite  of  the 
rationalizations  that  the  administration 
has  tried  to  make  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  irrelevancy  of  the  troops  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  our  gold  supply  problem,  they 
do  not  make  a  case.  It  would  have  a 
great  effect.  We  ought  to  bring  them 
home. 

West  Germany  is  a  prosperous  nation 
with  full  employment. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  an  ironical  para¬ 
dox.  If  Germany  were  to  fulfill  her 
commitments  to  NATO,  she  would  have 
to  take  a  great  many  men  out  of 
industry. 

But  the  great  United  States — suppos¬ 
edly  the  great  industrial  example  of  the 
world — does  not  have  to  take  men  out  of 
industry  to  fill  up  her  troop  ranks.  She 
takes  them  out  of  the  unemployed  group. 
There  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  that 
situation.  I  would  bring  them  home.  I 
would  put  them  to  constructive  work  by 
spending  some  of  the  foreign  aid  money 
to  develop  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  do  something 
about  the  falling  water  table  in  many 
parts  of  America.  Such  a  program  re¬ 
quires  workers.  It  requires  great  dams. 
It  requires  great  reclamation  projects.  I 
would  do  something  about  schools  in 
America  with  some  of  the  foreign  aid 
money  that  I  would  take  out  of  Europe. 
I  would  build  schools  which  are  sorely 
needed  at  all  educational  levels — ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary,  higher  education, 
and  graduate.  There  is  such  a  shortage 
of  schools  in  our  country  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  are 
being  denied  the  development  of  their 
educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  my  heart  does  not  bleed 
for  West  Germany,  but  my  heart  does 
bleed  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  are  being  denied  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  educational  potential. 
The  money  that  we  are  wasting  on  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  needed  for  the 
improvement  of  American  health. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing,  if  any¬ 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  we 
can  do  with  that  money,  to  turn  it  all 
over  to  heart  research,  to  cancer  re¬ 
search,  to  arthritis  research,  or  to  any 
other  kind  of  research  sorely  needed  in 
connection  with  other  diseases  that  take 
their  heavy  toll.  I  could  go  on  for  an 
hour  listing  the  needs  of  this  country 
with  respect  to  which  we  could  spend 
the  money. 

I  would  say  to  West  Germany  that  I 
do  not  approve  of  our  Secretary  of  State 
going  there  and  promising  them  that  we 
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will  not  bring  home  any  American  divi¬ 
sions.  We  have  already  told  them  that 
if  Russia  makes  a  move  against  them  we 
will  join  them  in  their  own  defense.  We 
have  just  finished  demonstrating  to  them 
that  under  our  airlift  power — if  it  is  man¬ 
power  they  need,  together  with  their 
own  divisions,  and  one  or  two  that  we 
will  leave  there — they  will  be  quickly  re¬ 
inforced,  if  necessary,  by  manpower. 

But  whom  are  we  kidding,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  Such  a  war  will  never  be  a  man¬ 
power  war:  It  will  never  be  a  conven¬ 
tional  war.  We  continue  to  spend  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  our  nuclear  might 
because  we  know,  if  war  should  break 
out  with  Russia,  that  it  will  be  a  nuclear 
war,  and  military  manpower  in  the  old 
conventional  sense  to  a  large  extent  will 
be  a  surplus  commodity.  Of  course,  if 
war  should  break  out,  it  would  be  a  non¬ 
existent  commodity,  too — including  ci¬ 
vilian  manpower. 

We  should  stop  the  waste  of  money 
involved  in  maintaining  so  many  divi¬ 
sions  in  Germany.  We  should  cut  that 
amount  and  spend  what  is  saved  in  the 
development  of  our  own  economy  and  in 
helping  the  truly  unfortunate  sections 
of  the  world,  such  as  are  encompassed 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
where  the  fight  for  freedom  is  still  to  be 
won. 

I  have  said  many  times — though  I 
continue  to  be  misrepresented  in  the 
press  of  this  country — that  I  am  not  for 
cutting  economic  aid  to  Latin  America. 
I  will  join  in  increasing  it.  I  will  vote 
to  maintain  it  as  it  is,  and  then  I  will 
vote  to  add  to  it  every  dollar  that  we 
cut  from  military  aid  to  Latin  America. 
I  would  take  some  of  the  savings  made 
by  cutting  military  aid  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  utilize  it  by  giving  more 
economic  aid  to  Latin  America.  That 
is  the  way  we  will  win  the  case  for  free¬ 
dom  in  the  world.  But  I  would  not 
waste  the  taxpayers’  money  in  the  type 
of  military  aid  we  are  now  supplying 
West  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  voices  that 
raise  these  cries  are  all  too  often  the 
same  voices  that  cry  out  for  closer  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  relations  between 
France  and  Germany.  Yet,  as  our  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  has  pointed  out  in  Ger¬ 
many  recently,  there  was  not  so  much  as 
a  tremor  in  Germany  when  France  took 
her  Atlantic  fleet  out  from  the  command 
of  NATO.  Of  course,  her  Mediterranean 
fleet  is  long  gone.  Her  failure  to  meet 
her  troop  commitments  for  the  defense 
of  Germany  is  the  most  scandalous  mili¬ 
tary  problem  faced  by  the  entire  alliance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  after 
Germany  was  brought  into  NATO  as  a 
full  partner,  and  when  she  began  fur¬ 
nishing  much  of  NATO’s  manpower, 
there  was  a  radical  shift  in  NATO  de¬ 
fense  plans  for  central  Europe. 

It  had  been  the  plan  in  the  early 
1950’s  that  the  alliance  would  have  a 
“trip-wire”  force  in  Germany  that  would 
serve  to  absorb  the  initial  blow  of  a  pro¬ 
spective  Soviet  invasion  while  the  nuclear 
retaliation  of  the  United  States  was 
being  brought  into  play.  These  trip-wire 
forces  were  not  expected  to  defend  Ger¬ 
many,  but  to  fall  back  and  leave  it  to 
massive  retaliation  to  destroy  Russia. 


1  But  once  Germany  became  an  active 
member  of  the  alliance,  she  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  to  see  the  abandonment  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  defense  strategy  for  Europe. 
She  began  to  insist  upon  being  defended, 
not  liberated.  So  there  was  developed, 
and  rightly  so,  what  we  now  call  the  for¬ 
ward  strategy  of  defense.  It  calls  for 
Germany  to  be  defended  on  her  eastern 
border,  and  not  serve  as  ground  across 
which  NATO  will  retreat,  keeping  France 
as  the  steppingstone  back  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

To  carry  out  the  American  part  in  that 
defense  we  have  some  250,000  troops, 
roughly  speaking,  in  Germany. 

But  the  German  political  leaders,  de¬ 
fense  leaders,  and  military  leaders  who 
led  the  cause  for  the  forward  defense 
idea,  many  of  whom  are  also  the  chief 
advocates  of  throwing  in  Germany’s 
cause  with  De  Gaulle,  have  never  seen 
the  fulfillment  of  France’s  part  of  the 
forward  defense.  Nor  will  they.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  next  time  they  raise  the  cry 
that  Germany  is  being  abandoned  by  the 
United  States,  they  go  to  De  Gaulle  and 
see  how  many  French  troops  they  can 
get  from  him  for  the  defense  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Let  them  take  Germany’s  de¬ 
fense  problem  to  De  Gaulle,  and  see  how 
much  manpower  they  get  from  him. 

Certainly,  if  we  all  accepted  the  De 
Gaulle  assumptions  about  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  American  forces  in  Germany  at  all. 
De  Gaulle  is  assuming  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  Soviet  attack  across 
Europe.  He  i§  assuming  that  the  large 
NATO  ground  forces  are  a  waste  of  time 
for  France.  If  De  Gaulle  is  right,  then 
they  are  a  waste  of  time  for  the  United 
States,  as  well. 

For  some  reason,  I  do  not  hear  his 
counterparts  in  Germany  accepting  that 
line  of  argument  insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  They  do  not  seem 
to  argue  with  De  Gaulle  that  he  is  wrong; 
for  them,  it  is  only  wrong  for  the  United 
States  to  play  down  or  underestimate  the 
dangers  of  attack  from  Russia. 

Yet  the  more  De  Gaulle  ignores  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Germany,  the  more  some  Ger¬ 
man  politicians  seem  to  love  him.  The 
more  De  Gaulle  plans  on  defending 
Europe  at  the  Rhine  instead  of  the  east¬ 
ern  border  of  Germany,  the  more  he  ap¬ 
peals  to  some  German  politicians.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  suspect:  I  suspect  that 
their  alliance  with  De  Gaulle  is  only  for 
the  purposes  of  justifying  Germany  to 
become  an  independent  nuclear  power, 
just  as  France  has  done. 

I  think  they  know  perfectly  well  that 
so  long  as  the  De  Gaulle  theories  of  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  prevail,  they  will  get  no 
help  from  France  in  defending  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Germany  from  attack  from  the 
East.  I  think  they  are  also  willing  to 
accept  that,  in  return  for  the  right  of 
Germany  to  emulate  the  French  example 
and  to  adopt  as  their  own  the  French 
reasons  for  having  independent  nuclear 
forces. 

That,  too,  is  their  right  and  their  coun¬ 
try’s  right.  But  I  think  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  their  outcries  over  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  American  forces,  and  their 
advocacy  of  the  De  Gaulle  theory  that 
the  United  States  will  not  live  up  to  its 
obligations  to  Europe. 
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We  will  not  fail  in  our  obligations;  we 
are  not  failing  now.  We  never  have ;  and 
we  are  the  only  member  of  the  NATO 
that  has  not.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
other  partners,  principally  France,  do 
not  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  so 
many  men  stationed  in  Germany.  Even 
Germany  has  not  furnished  the  man¬ 
power  asked  of  her  in  NATO  force  goals. 

Since  we  have  not  won  our  allies 
around  to  our  way  of  thinking  on  this 
matter,  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
accept  their  decision,  and  to  go  along 
with  them.  We  should  reduce  our  own 
forces  in  Germany,  and  most  certainly 
we  should  reduce  our  forces  in  other 
places  in  Europe. 

The  place  we  should  start  is  in  France. 
Remember  that  while  we  have  some  250,- 
000  men  in  Germany,  we  have  around 
400,000  in  all  of  Europe.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  total  of  American  forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope  brought  down  to  the  figure  of  250,- 
000.  That  is  a  cut  of  150,000.  We  should 
start  by  bringing  back  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  troops  we  have  in  France. 

We  could  also  reduce  our  very  large 
garrisons  in  Britain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Spain. 

We  should  start  by  bringing  back  a 
division  from  Germany  now,  in  6  months 
another  division,  and  in  another  6 
months  a  third  division.  Germany  would 
know  that  we  would  defend  her  immedi¬ 
ately,  will  all  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  in  case  she  were  attacked  by 
Russia — assuming,  of  course,  she  herself 
did  not  commit  an  act  of  aggression. 

AMERICAN  AID  TO  NATO  PARTNERS  SHOTTED  CEASE 

But  above  all,  we  must  stop  up  the  con¬ 
stant  outflow  of  American  aid  to  these 
countries.  Despite  the  pleas  that  have 
been  made  from  this  floor  in  the  last  3 
years  alone,  and  despite  the  promises 
that  have  been  made  “downtown”  to 
head  off  drastic  congressional  action,  the 
aid  to  our  NATO  partners  still  flows  in 
one  form  or  another.  We  are  usually 
told  that  no  new  commitments  are  being 
made,  and  that  all  aid,  except  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  is  in  fulfillment  of  past 
commitments. 

In  light  of  some  of  their  own  poor  per¬ 
formances  in  fulfilling  NATO  commit¬ 
ments,  I  am  no  longer  much  impressed 
-With  this  argument  against  cutting  off 
our  aid.  Virtually  all  of  it  is  military  aid. 
But  there  is  not  one  recipient  that  is  not 
capable  of  furnishing  all  tis  NATO  forces 
without  aid  from  us,  if  it  so  desires. 

It  does  not  intend  to  do  so.  It  intends 
to  continue  to  “soak”  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  It  intends  to  continue  to  let 
Uncle  Sam  assume  European  obligations. 
He  has  all  he  can  do  to  assume  American 
obligations  now.  The  word  that  ought 
to  be  on  the  lips  of  every  Senator  is 
“cut.”  Cut,  and  continue  to  cut  the  bill 
until  justice  is  done  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  because  doing  justice  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  by  the  cuts  will  not  weak¬ 
en  the  security  of  this  country  one  iota. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  should  not  go  to 
the  White  House  without  'a  flat  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  new  aid  commitments  to  NATO 
members  and  a  directive  that  existing 
commitments  immediately  be  renego¬ 
tiated  downward. 

Not  only  should  no  new  commitments 
be  made  by  the  United  States  to  Norway , 
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Denmark,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Canada, 
or  Luxembourg,  but  any  existing  com¬ 
mitments  should  be  promptly  revised 
downward.  At  the  very  least,  there 
should  be  an  American  policy  that  any 
NATO  member  that  does  not  fulfill  its 
commitments  to  the  organization  for¬ 
feits  any  American  aid  under  existing 
agreements. 

The  President  made  a  statement  in  his 
news  conference  yesterday  in  which  he 
said  that  additional  American  forces 
were  sent  to  Germany  in  1961  because  of 
unfulfilled  commitments  by  other  allies. 

Note  that,  Mr.  President;  we  send 
American  boys  over  there  in  1961,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  unfulfilled  com¬ 
mitments  of  other  allies.  Why?  By 
what  justification?  I  do  not  know. 
That  statement  by  the  President  is  an 
indication  that  the  Congress  must  no 
longer  leave  any  choice  to  administra¬ 
tion  officials.  We  must  write  it  into  the 
law  that  this  country  is  no  longer  to 
underwrite  the  failures  of  our  allies. 

Let  me  read  an  excerpt  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  hearings  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963, 
which  includes  the  colloquy  I  had  with 
Mr.  Bell,  of  AID.  The  colloquy  is  very 
interesting.  I  read  a  part  of  it: 

Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Bell,  I  share  the  views 
of  Senator  Fulbright  that  he  has  expressed 
with  regard  to  this  European  aid. 

X  won’t  use  the  figures  although  I  think 
figures  have  been  used  in  public,  but  I  want 
to  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment  to 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Morse.  That  amounts  to  many 
millions  of  dollars.  That  is  as  much  as  X 
will  say.  They  amount  to  many  millions  of 
dollars.  And  the  United  States  makes  the 
contribution. 

Greece  and  Turkey  supply  24  divisions  of 
men  in  the  Mediterranean  area  under  NATO. 
Here  again  those  divisions  are  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  because  our  further 
military  assistance  would  encompass  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance. 

I  digress  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  talk  about  Turkish  and  Greek  divi¬ 
sions,  they  are  of  no  value  if  not  main¬ 
tained  by  the  United  States.  We  equip 
them.  We  pay  them.  They  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  us.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  a 
very  effective  or  efficient  ally. 

To  return  to  the  colloquy : 

What  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  is  why 
shouldn’t  West  Germany — West  Germany  in 
particular,  although  I  think  it  is  true  of 
other  NATO  countries,  too — contribute  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey? 

Mr.  Bell.  They  are,  sir. 

Senator  Morse.  To  what  extent  and  in 
what  amount  percentagewise? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  not  sure  I  have  the  figures 
with  me.  But  I  would  be  glad  to  supply 
them  for  the  record.  May  I  expand  on  that 
a  moment,  if  r  may? 

We  have  within  the  last  year  taken  two 
steps  which  are  exactly  in  the  direction  that 
you  are  indicating  as  desirable  and  which 
we  agree  is  desirable. 

I  marvel,  all  through  the  hearings  on 
foreign  aid,  that  whenever  we  had  the 
State  Department  or  other  administra¬ 
tion  witnesses  in  a  tough  position,  they 
invariably  found  themselves  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  us  on  principle.  The  difficulty 


with  the  State  Department  and  other 
officials  of  the  administration  Is  that 
they  seem  to  be  unable  to  implement 
what  they  deem  is  sound  in  principle.  It 
is  when  we  come  to  their  administrative 
practices  that  they  break  down.  That 
is  where  the  inefficiency  develops.  They 
are  good  talkers,  but  they  are  failures 
when  it  comes  to  putting  into  practice 
their  good  talk. 

Mr.  Bell  continued: 

First  we  sought  a  special  contribution  from 
Germany  and  other  NATO  countries  directly 
to  the  Greek  military  budget  as  part  of  an 
increase  in  the  funds  available  for  the  Greek 
military  forces.  During  the  last  or  current 
fiscal  year,  Germany  has  contributed  specif¬ 
ically  and  directly  to  Greece  as  we  have  been 
doing  for  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  them  carry  larger  military  forces  than 
their  own  economic  circumstances  would 
permit. 

Secondly,  we  have,  under  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
the  OECD,  and  its  Development  Assistance 
Committee  urged  the  establishment  of  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  countries.  Germany  is  a  mem¬ 
ber;  we  are  a  member;  several  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  as  well.  We  will  consider  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  economic  progress  in  Greece, 
and  together  consider  what  the  contributions 
might  be  made  to  that  progress. 

This  consortium  has  met  twice  and  the 
Germans  have  made  a  substantial  pledge. 

Furthermore,  Senator,  as  you  know,  Greece 
is  one  of  the  cases  where  we  are  now  rapidly 
changing  the  form  of  the  assistance  that  we 
make  available. 

East  year,  1962,  we  made  our  last  economic 
grants  to  Greece. 

This  year,  the  present  fiscal  year,  we  have 
made  only  loans  to  Greece.  The  last  loan, 
that  I  approved  the  day  before  yesterday,  is 
at  3y2  percent  interest  and  20  years,  like  the 
one  you  commented  on  a  week  ago  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Taiwan. 

So  that  we  are  moving  in  what  seems  to  me 
a  sensible  direction  toward  providing  such 
assistance  as  we  still  will  provide  to  Greece 
on  terms  that  are  more  relevant  and  more 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  progress 
Greece  is  making;  and  we  have  been  trying 
to  urge  and  arrange  for  greater  and  more  ap¬ 
propriate  participation  by  Germany  and 
other  European  countries. 

Again,  my  comment  should  be  qualified 
to  say  that  we  would  hope  the  Europeans 
will  do  more  than  they  have  to  date,  but  we 
certainly  concur  in  the  direction  that  you  are 
pointing. 

Mr.  President,  it  sounds  good.  They 
always  sound  good.  However,  when  we 
analyze  their  language,  it  is  always  eva¬ 
sive.  The  talk  by  Mr.  Bell  is  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  policy.  So  I  again  say  to 
my  administration:  “Tell  me  how  much 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  cut  in  Turkish  and  Greek 
aid,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  NATO  allies  are  now  willing  to 
contribute  as  their  share,  thus  reducing 
our  share?” 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  talk 
about  West  Germany  contributing  still 
does  not  put  them  into  a  substantial 
contribution  in  comparison  with  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
little  from  France.  If  there  is  anything 
from  Great  Britain,  it  is  only  a  token 
contribution.  Where  are  the  other 
NATO  allies? 

I  serve  notice  on  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  I  am  not  at  all  impressed 
with  the  kind  of  "snow  job”  language 
they  flutter  down  on  us  every  time  they 
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testify  on  foreign  aid.  They  are  great 
seducers.  I  am  not  interested  in  being 
seduced  into  a  further  waste  of  taxpayer 
money.  I  want  some  delivery  of  savings 
from  the  State  Department.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  them  until  we  cut  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  far  below  the  Mansfield 
amendments,  at  least  to  the  House  fig¬ 
ures,  although  I  would  reorganize  the 
House  figures  by  taking  more  off  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  adding  that  saving  to  eco¬ 
nomic  aid. 

The  colloquy  continued: 

Senator  Morse.  Let  me  see  if  I  could  get 
into  the  record  on  a  percentage  basis  an 
answer  to  this  question.  Let’s  take  all  of  the 
economic  and  military  aid  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  get.  Let’s  set  the  other  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  off  to  one  side  and  compare  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  U.S.  contributions  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  percentagewise. 

What  percentage  would  the  other  NATO 
countries  be  paying  and  what  percentage 
would  the  United  States  be  paying?  We 
don’t  have  to  talk  about  specific  amounts. 

Do  Senators  know  why  we  could  not 
talk  about  specific  amounts?  The  in¬ 
formation  is  classified.  It  is  top  se¬ 
cret.  That  is  so,  even  though  it  involves 
taxpayer  money.  It  is  a  very  sad  thing. 
It  is  discouraging,  too.  In  this  examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bell,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  could  not  talk  in  terms  of 
specific  amounts,  because  they  are  clas¬ 
sified.  So  I  had  to  resort  to  the  indirec¬ 
tion  of  talking  in  terms  of  percentages. 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  “How 
long  are  you  going  to  tolerate  such  a 
situation?  How  long  are  you  going  to 
take  it?  When  are  you  going  to  crack 
down  on  the  politicians?  When  are  you 
going  to  whip  them  by  leaving  them  at 
home  unless  they  are  willing  to  start 
protecting  your  interest?  When  are  you 
going  to  serve  notice  on  the  politicians 
that  the  veil  of  secrecy  must  be  lifted  to 
a  very  large  extent?” 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  “You  get 
exactly  the  kind  of  government  you  are 
willing  to  tolerate.  If  you  are  willing  to 
tolerate  a  government  of  secrecy,  you 
will  get  a  government  of  secrecy.  But  if 
you  are  going  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
politicians  that  you  want  them  to  remove 
government  by  secrecy  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene,  and  that  you  want  them  to  do 
something  about  stopping  the  waste  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  encom¬ 
passed  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  or  you  will 
beat  them,  you  will  start  getting  foreign 
aid  reform,  and  not  before.” 

That,  of  course,  applies  to  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans,  so  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned. 
We  are  talking  about  a  nonpartisan  is¬ 
sue  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  parti¬ 
sanship. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way.  Un¬ 
less  Congress  is  willing  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibilities  in  protecting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  they  will  have  to  protect 
themselves  in  what  I  said  last  week  is 
the  citadel  of  American  freedom,  the  vot¬ 
ing  booth.  Their  first  opportunity  will 
be  in  1964. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Bell  what  percent¬ 
age  the  other  NATO  countries  would  be 
paying  and  what  percentage  the  United 
States  would  be  paying,  and  stated  that 
we  did  not  have  to  talk  about  specific 
amounts,  he  answered  as  follows : 
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Mr.  Bell.  I  have  partial  data  in  answer  to 
that  question  now  and  I  will  answer  the  rest 
of  it  if  I  may  in  the  record. 

In  the  years  1960  through  1902,  apart  from 
military  assistance,  just  looking  at  the  eco¬ 
nomic  side,  about  70  percent  of  the  foreign 
assistance  disbursements  to  Greece  came 
from  the  United  States  and  30  percent  from 
West  Germany. 

Senator  Morse.  From  West  Germany? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Morse.  Is  she  the  only  country 
that  participated? 

Mr.  Bell.  In  those  years.  However,  the 
consortium  that  I  spoke  of,  includes  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Canada  and  our¬ 
selves. 

So  that  the  current  flow  of  assistance  to 
Greece  which  is  being  influenced  by  this 
consortium  will  include  contributions  from 
at  least  some  of  these  other  countries. 

And  I  will  put  the  exact  facts  in  the  rec¬ 
ord,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
“United  States-Allied  Efforts  in  Greece 
and  Turkey 

“GREECE 

“U.S.  assistance  to  Greece  in  calendar  year 
1963  will  represent  53  percent  of  total  free 
world  aid,  compared  to  70  percent  for  the 
1960-62  period.  It  is  estimated  that  Greek 
receipts  of  official  assistance  from  European 
sources  during  calendar  year  1963  will  nearly 
equal  U.S.  aid  during  the  same  period.  Re¬ 
ceipts  under  European  official  credits  in 
calendar  year  1963  will  be  about  47  percent 
of  total  aid  receipts. 

“A  large  part  of  the  European  aid  to  Greece 
in  calendar  year  1963  consists  of  loans  from 
European  investment  banks  and  drawdowns 
under  German  Government  loans,  as  well  as 
over  $13  million  in  grant  aid  by  European 
NATO  members  for  support  of  the  Greek  de¬ 
fense  program. 

That  is  very  interesting.  For  years, 
we  made  grants.  We  rebuilt  our  NATO 
allies  and  made  them  prosperous,  so  that 
in  1963  they  were  very  cooperative.  At 
good  interest  rates,  they  made  bank  loans 
to  Greece.  That  is  a  far  cry  from  grants. 
Now  that  we  have  made  them  into  eco¬ 
nomic  surplus  nations,  now  that  they 
are  prosperous,  they  are  willing  to  make 
some  money  out  of  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  I 
favor?  I  favor  letting  the  entire  amount 
be  loaned.  There  are  other  places  where 
we  ought  to  put  our  money.  Let  the 
whole  program  be  taken  over  on  a  loan 
basis,  and  let  us  put  the  money  in  Latin 
America,  at  our  front  door.  Let  us  do 
something  about  our  Pacific  problems. 
I  call  upon  the  administration,  I  call 
upon  our  NATO  allies,  to  relieve  us  of 
any  further  obligations  in  respect  to 
Greece  at  all. 

Mr.  Bell  supplied  me  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  material  on  Turkey: 

TURKEY 

The  U.S.  portion  of  assistance  to  Turkey  is 
expected  to  drop  to  65  percent  in  calendar 
year  1963,  as  Turkey  receives  the  assistance 
extended  by  the  European  countries  and 
Canada  under  the  consortium.  In  the  past, 
the  United  States  has  been  providing  most 
of  the  economic  assistance  received  by  Tur¬ 
key.  In  calendar  year  1961,  disbursements 
under  U.S.  loans  and  grants  (excluding  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480)  represented  about  75  percent 
of  Turkish  aid  receipts.  Germany  provided 
the  other  25  percent. 

Do  not  forget  that  all  the  data  I  have 
been  discussing  in  the  last  few  minutes 


are  economic-aid  data,  not  military- aid 
data.  In  military  aid,  we  are  being  taken 
for  even  more  of  a  ride.  In  that  area  we 
are  doing  most  of  the  paying.  Mr.  Bell 
admits  it,  for  under  the  heading  “Mili¬ 
tary  assistance”  there  is  an  interesting 
sentence  in  his  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Military  Assistance,”  it  is  stated: 

The  United  States  provided  almost  all  the 
military  equipment  used  by  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

That  was  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Bell’s  own  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  in  connection  with  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  we  still  provide  most  of  the 
funds.  Now  that  West  Germany  and 
other  countries  have  become  prosperous 
because  we  built  them  up,  they  are  oblig¬ 
ing,  they  are  willing  to  make  money  out 
of  Greece ;  they  are  willing  to  make  hard 
loans  at  good  interest  rates.  All  I  am 
saying  to  the  administration  is  “Draw 
out  entirely;  use  our  money  in  Latin 
America.” 

I  want  to  know  what  the  answer  is  to 
this  almost  hidden  sentence  in  Mr.  Bell’s 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  under  the  heading  “Military  As¬ 
sistance”: 

The  United  States  provided  almost  all  the 
military  equipment  used  by  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

We  shall  continue  to  do  so  if  we  do  not 
stop.  We  will  not  get  any  assistance 
from  our  NATO  allies.  So  long  as  Uncle 
Sam  is  willing  to  pay  through  the  nose, 
he  can  continue  to  pay  through  the  nose. 
That  one  sentence  in  Mr.  Bell’s  report 
ought  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  walls  of 
the  Chamber  during  the  course  of  this 
debate : 

The  United  States  provided  almost  all  the 
military  equipment  used  by  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  keep  it  up? 
How  long  shall  we  accept  the  noncoop¬ 
erative  attitude  of  our  NATO  allies?  Are 
Greece  and  Turkey  not  important  to 
them?  We  would  hear  much  howling  if 
the  United  States  decided  not  to  supply 
almost. all  the  military  aid.  Of  course 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  important  to  the 
defense  of  Europe.  It  is  also  important 
that  our  NATO  allies,  whom  we  have 
rehabilitated  and  made  prosperous,  give 
us  a  little  assistance  in  keeping  Greece 
and  Turkey  militarily  strong. 

The  colloquy  in  committee  continued: 

Senator  Morse.  Can  you  tell  me  if  you 
think  that  that  consortium  will  change  that 
70-  to  30-percent  ratio? 

That  is,  with  respect  to  economic  aid — 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Senator  Morse.  How  much? 

Mr.  Bell.  We  have  been  working  in  most 
of  the  consortiums  toward  a  rough  50-50 
ratio,  and  I  assume  we  will  do  the  same  here. 

Greece  is  a  case  in  which  we  expect  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  be  terminated  within  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  and  at  that  point  we  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  external 
capital  they  need  from  the  World  Bank,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  from  normal  commer¬ 
cial  and  private  sources. 

Our  allies  get  out  of  it  by  paying  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  The  American  people 
must  remain  soaked  and  socked.  That 
is  not  right.  This  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 


mon  fairness  to  the  taxpayers.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  ratio  should  be  50-50.  Mr. 
Bell  says  that  the  administration  will 
work  “toward  a  rough  50-50  ratio.”  If 
it  is  a  “rough  50-50,”  it  will  not  be  on  the 
low  side,  so  far  as  the  American  inter¬ 
ests  are  concerned.  That  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  use  of  the  word  “rough.”  I  will  t-ell 
Senators  what  he  means.  He  means,  “It 
will  not  be  50;  it  will  be  somewhat  more 
than  50;  but  we  hope  not  too  much  more 
than  50.”  But  what  is  “too  much”  with 
the  State  Department?  If  it  were  70 
percent,  they  would  be  heard  to  say,  “We 
are  working  toward  a  rough  50  percent.’’ 
If  it  were  60  percent,  they  would  say,  “We 
are  working  toward  a  rough  50  percent.” 

But  I  raise  the  question,  why  50  per¬ 
cent?  I  do  not  know  why  the  ratio 
should  be  50  percent  for  the  United 
States  and  50  percent  for  the  rest  of  the 
countries.  I  would  like  it  much  better 
if  Mr.  Bell  had  said  we  would  be  work¬ 
ing  toward  an  exact  20  percent,  not  a 
rough  50  percent.  I  say  to  Mr.  Bell  and 
the  State  Department:  “Fifty  percent  is 
entirely  too  much,  even  if  you  reach  that 
point;  but  you  are  not  there.” 

The  language  about  the  creation  of  a 
consortium  is  another  semantic  device 
to  divert  us.  Setting  up  a  consortium 
does  not  mean  a  single  thing  until  we 
consider  what  results  will  flow  from  it. 

Senators  will  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  without  having  any  commitments 
from  other  countries,  either  through  the 
consortium  or  through  any  other  me¬ 
dium,  whereby  they  will  assume  any 
other  obligation,  or  in  some  instances 
any  obligation  at  all,  as  regards  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Under  the  heading  “Consortium  for 
Military  Assistance  to  Greece,”  we  find 
in  the  committee  hearings,  on  pages  638 
and  639,  the  following: 

CONSORTIUM  FOR  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
GREECE 

Military  assistance  then  will  be  the  only 
significant  kind  of  assistance  that  goes  into 
Greece. 

This  will  present  a  problem  which  we  have 
not  yet  worked  out  the  arrangement  of  a 
new  kind  of  consortium.  This  is  a  new 
problem  for  us,  and  has  only  arisen  as  the 
European  countries  in  recent  years  have  been 
able  to  meet  their  own  defense  requirement 
and  to  begin  to  be  able  to  contribute  to 
others. 

I  expect  over  the  next  2  or  3  years  we  are 
going  to  have  to  work  toward  consortium¬ 
like  systems  in  the  military  field  just  as  we 
have  developed  them  in  recent  years  in  the 
economic  field. 

Senator  Morse.  Am  I  correct  in  my  under¬ 
standing  a  very  large  percentage  of  military 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  over  the  years  has 
been  paid  by  the  United  States?  Would  it 
be  an  understatement — if  I  correctly  recall 
the  figures— to  say  that  we  have  been  paying 
at  least  70  percent  of  the  costs  of  military 
aid  to  Greece? 

Mr.  Bell.  More  than  that,  sir.  For  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Senator  Morse.  And  Turkey? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  90  percent 
of  military  aid  has  been  paid  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  fooled 
by  the  earlier  testimony  by  Mr.  Bell  in 
regard  to  economic  aid,  when  the  figure 
he  stated  in  regard  to  economic  aid  by 
the  United  States  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  70  percent,  for  the  amount  of 
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economic  aid  is  much  less  than  the 
amount  of  military  aid.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  total  program  for  Greece  and 
Turkey — both  military  aid  and  economic 
aid — it  is  clear  that  I  am  quite  correct 
when  I  say  that  the  United  States  has 
paid  so  much  that,  when  we  consider 
the  other  NATO  countries  as  a  whole, 
their  payments  have  been  only  token 
payments.  When  we  consider  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  contributions  aside  from  those 
from  the  rest  of  the  European  NATO 
countries,  we  find  that  West  Germany 
has  paid — but  only  for  a  small  part  of 
the  time — in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per¬ 
cent.  However,  let  us  not  forget  this 
testimony  by  Mr.  Bell,  which  is  to  be 
found  on  page  639  of  the  hearings: 

I  would,  say  90  percent  of  military  aid  has 
been  paid  by  the  United  States. 

I  read  further  from  that  hearing: 

Senator  Morse.  I  think  one  of  the  trouble 
spots  you  are  faced  with  on  this  bill,  which, 
I  think,  faces  a  strenuous  drive  for  reduc¬ 
tion,  is  this  European  field.  Among  others 
that  I  can  mention  is  this  last  country  I 
am  going  to  ask  about  because  you  have 
been  very  patient,  the  chairman  has  been 
very  patient,  and  I  will  submit  the  rest  of 
my  questions  in  writing. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  discuss  Pakistan. 
I  shall  refer  to  that  at  a  later  time,  when 
I  take  up  an  amendment  dealing  with 
Pakistan,  because  here,  too,  a  very  large 
cut  in  our  aid  needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  my  speech  on  the  NATO  issue, 
and  I  have  just  had  a  whispered  con¬ 
versation  with  my  very  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon, 
I  plan  to  discuss  procedure,  if  that  ar¬ 
rangement  meets  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  Senate;  and  in  a  moment  I  shall 
proceed  to  do  so. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  add  to  the 
speech  I  have  just  concluded  a  further 
reference  to  the  “secret”  document  I 
hold  in  my  hand.  I  shall  return  it  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  I  requested  it  from 
Mr.  Marcy.  His  memorandum  reads  as 
follows: 

Attached  is  information  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  response  to  in¬ 
quiries  which  we  initiated  in  your  behalf  in 
regard  to  NATO  costs.  Please  note  that  this 
is  classified  “secret,”  and  return  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  when  you  have 
finished  with  it. 

I  have  told  Senators  that  it  is  avail¬ 
able  to  them  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  its 
contents  are  marked  “secret.”  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
contents  of  this  document;  and  if  they 
did  know  them,  I  am  satisfied  there 
would  be  some  major  revisions  in  this 
foreign  aid  bill — as  I  have  said  before, 
because  what  this  classified  report  shows 
is  that  we  have  no  right  to  hope  for  any 
better  treatment  in  the  future  from  our 
NATO  allies  than  the  treatment  we  are 
receiving  now. 

I  have  referred  to  this  item,  section 
(b)  of  this  classified  document.  I  shall 
not  read  into  the  Record  any  of  its  con¬ 
tents;  but  this  is  the  item  which  deals 
with  M-day,  and  these  are  the  data  which 
deal  with  Mobilization  Day;  these  are  the 


data  which  show  the  commitments  of  our 
alleged  allies  and  what  they  are  willing  to 
do  when  the  shooting  is  about  to  start. 
Mr.  President,  you  will  be  shocked  to 
read  this  document.  Under  the  heading 
“Forces  in  Being,  December  31,  1962,” 
we  find  the  country-by-country  plans  for 
M-day,  the  NATO  program  for  M-day, 
the  requirements  up  to  the  end  of  1966. 
All  I  wish  to  say  by  way  of  generalization 
is  that  we  find  deficiency  after  deficiency 
on  the  part  of  ally  after  ally.  We  do  not 
even  have  from  them  commitments  that 
they  will  agree  to  live  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  M-day.  So  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  should  be  asked  in  this  foreign 
aid  bill  to  aid  them  further. 

If  Mr.  Holt,  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  will  now  come  to  my  desk, 
I  shall  place  this  classified  document  in 
his  possession.  I  now  return  it  to  him. 
I  brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  hope  that  I  could  elicit  some  interest 
on  the  part  of  Senators  in  informing 
themselves — before  they  vote,  some  days 
from  now — on  the  question  of  further 
U.S.  aid  to  NATO  countries,  for,  in  my 
judgment,  this  document  is  dramatic  ev¬ 
idence  that  we  should  vote  to  cut  it;  and 
I  shall  offer  amendments  that  will  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  to 
cut  it. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  how  pleased  I  am 
to  have  him  on  the  floor  while  I  make 
some  suggestions  or  proposals  in  regard 
to  the  further  handling  of  this  bill.  I 
wish  the  Record  to  show,  first  of  all, 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
made  perfectly  clear  to  me,  over  and 
over  again,  that  he  does  not  agree  with 
me  on  many  of  the  stands  I  take  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  our  discussions  at  least 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does  not  consider  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  an  ogre  or  obstructionist,  or  one 
who  is  suffering  great  internal  and  in¬ 
trospective  pains  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  causes  an  empathy  reaction  on 
the  part  of  others.  I  am  only  presenting 
my  case.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
jury  cast  the  verdict,  but  the  jury  will 
not  be  here.  The  jury  will  be  the  people 
of  America. 

I  wish  to  get  on  with  the  bill.  We  are 
setting  forth  our  general  case  against 
the  bill.  We  must  make  our  specific 
cases  now,  amendment  by  amendment. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  had  hoped  that 
we  could  remove  what  we  find  to  be  a 
very  difficult  parliamentary  barrier  that 
the  Mansfield  amendments  have  thrown 
in  our  way.  We  are  at  work  and  are 
making  some  prograss  in  finding  ways  of 
mollifying  somewhat  the  parliamentary 
effects  of  the  Mansfield  amendments.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  can  succeed  in 
accomplishing  our  objective,  but  we  will 
continue  to  try.  We  need  a  little  time 
for  that.  The  Holland  amendment  to 
the  Mansfield  amendments  is  before  the 
Senate.  If  we  have  to  live  with  the  bill 
as  it  is,  the  Holland  amendment  is  a 
great  contribution  to  its  improvement. 
If  we  cannot  do  better  than  the  Holland 
amendment,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Holland  amendment.  But  we  are  going 
to  try  parliamentarily  to  remove  1965 
and  1966  authorizations  from  the  bill  and 


have  an  authorization  for  no  year  but 
1964.  We  need  a  little  time  tonight  to 
put  our  parliamentary  case  in  shape  for 
a  plea  for  such  action  tomorrow. 

For  that  reason,  in  a  whispered  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  I  told  him  that  I  would 
try  to  avoid  a  vote  on  his  amendment  to¬ 
night.  I  believe  that  in  the  regular 
course  of  events  there  could  be  an  early 
vote  on  his  amendment  tomorrow,  but  it 
will  not  be  held  under  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote,  for,  as  I  said 
earlier  this  afternoon,  there  will  never 
be  any  such  agreement  while  the  bill  is 
before  the  Senate.  We  do  not  need  it. 
We  shall  see  what  the  lay  of  the  land  is 
parliamentarywise,  and  try  to  under¬ 
stand  what  obstacles  the  powerhouse 
amendments  have  thrown  in  our  way. 
I  pointed  out  again  that  they  are  parlia¬ 
mentary  “powerhouse”  amendments 
which  are  very  effective.  I  commend 
the  generalship  of  the  proponents. 
After  all,  if  they  wish  to  be  so  short¬ 
sighted  as  to  try  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  their  bill,  their  generalship 
is  very  good.  But  losing  a  battle  does 
not  lose  the  war,  although  it  sometimes 
makes  it  tougher  to  win  it. 

So  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  reduce 
the  amount  in  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ments  and,  if  possible,  eliminate  the 
Holland  amendment  completely  by  elimi¬ 
nating  any  need  for  fixing  the  amounts 
for  1965  and  1966.  But  if  we  must  fix 
an  amount  for  1965  and  1966,  and  cannot 
fix  a  lower  amount  than  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
we  will  rally  behind  him  and  vote  for  it. 

I  address  myself  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  because  it  is  now  a  quarter 
after  five.  It  has  been  a  hard  day. 
More  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
cloakrooms  than  the  work  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  may  show.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  conferred, 
came  back,  and  announced  that  he  would 
not  withdraw  the  amendments.  I  told 
him  that  that  was  his  right,  and  that  we 
would  move  on  from  there.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  me  to  call  for  fur¬ 
ther  speakers  tonight.  It  is  late  enough. 
Those  of  us  on  the  opposition  have  work 
to  do. 

I  should  like  to  suggest,  without  my 
being  required  to  call  further  speakers 
tonight — if  any  other  Senator  wishes  to 
say  anything,  he  can  say  it — that  we  not 
seek  to  obtain  any  agreements  of  any 
kind  tonight,  that  the  Senate  recess,  and 
proceed  tomorrow.  If  we  cannot  obtain 
an  agreement  on  the  Holland  amend¬ 
ments,  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  Holland  amendments.  Then  we  will 
offer  our  amendment,  which  will  be  a 
substitute  for  pargaraph  (b)  of  the 
Mansfield  amendments.  It  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  I  discussed  earlier  this  after¬ 
noon,  which  we  think  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  eliminating  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  the  years  1965  and  1966.  If  not, 
we  will  be  told  so  by  tomorrow,  and  we 
will  try  to  reword  it  so  that  we  can  ac¬ 
complish  that  end.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  have  to  follow  the  recommendation 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  offer 
a  new  section  that  would  amend  the  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Act  of  1961  that  seeks  to  drop 
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the  authorizations  for  1985  and  1966. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  of  now.  I  shall  await  what¬ 
ever  course  is  followed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  205  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

IHill 

Neuberger 

Bavh 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pell 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

"Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Case 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Dodd  * 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Ellender 

Mechem 

Walters 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Hart 

Morton 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  “powerhouse”  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  votes,  there  should  be  some 
discussion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  leadership  what  its  de¬ 
sires  are  for  the  remainder  of  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  earlier  discussion,  now  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
indicated  that  he  wanted  to  discuss  his 
proposal  of  another  amendment  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion,  as  I  see  it  now,  to  attempt  to  force 
a  vote.  There  may  be  some  Senators 
who  have  an  item  or  two  they  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record;  but,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  pending  business  is  the  Hol¬ 
land  amendment.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  force  a  vote  on  that  amendment 
tonight. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  voting  on  the  Holland  amend¬ 
ment  tonight? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  indicated  that  not  only  was  there 


objection,  but  that  he  wanted  to  look 
into  the  parliamentary  situation  with 
reference  to  whether  that  amendment 
might  be  modified  or  amended.  That 
seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  make  a  progress  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  amendment  dealing 
with  this  subject.  It  splits  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  first  offered  and  provides: 

On  page  1,  lines  7  to  9,  strike  out  “$975,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000 
for  each,  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,’’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
$900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.” 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (No.  303)  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  discussion  has  taken 
place  since  the  discussion  earlier  this 
afternoon.  We  want  to  verify  the  pro¬ 
posal  overnight  and  be  ready  to  offer  it 
tomorrow,  after  the  vote  on  the  Holland 
amendment;  and  we  believe  that  it  would 
do  the  job.  In  effect,  it  would  amend  the 
act,  so  that  what  is  called  the  continuing 
authorization,  so  far  as  1965  and  1966  are 
concerned,  would  be  repealed.  If  we 
satisfy  ourselves  that  that  is  in  line  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  will  be  the  purport 
of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
printing,  the  second  part  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  offered  earlier.  That  will  be 
called  up  separately.  It  really  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Holland  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  informed  ‘the 
majority  whip  that  it  is  our  plan  to  pro¬ 
ceed  without  delay  tomorrow  with  the 
Holland  amendment  and  then  to  offer 
the  first  Morse  amendment,  which  we 
think  would  improve  the  bill  even  beyond 
the  Holland  amendment.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  Holland  amendment  because,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  a  great  improvement. 
We  think  the  Morse  amendment  would 
improve  the  bill  that  much  more.  But 
there  are  other  speakers,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  speak  longer  tonight.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  that  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  looks  ahead,  Is  it  his  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Hol¬ 
land  amendment,  or  any  substitute 
therefor,  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assumed  that  that 
would  be  the  order  of  business  when  the 
Senate  convened  tomorrow.  If  any  Sen¬ 
ator  wished  to  talk  about  the  Holland 
amendment,  he  would  make  his  remarks; 
then  the  Senate  would  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  Hol¬ 
land  amendment,  I  propose  to  offer  my 
amendment,  or  a  modification  of  it,  if 
a  conference  on  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  causes  us  to  believe  that  that  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  the  Senator 
would  take  only  a  reasonable  time  to¬ 
morrow? 


Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  all  I  ever  take. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  means  that 
tomorrow  there  will  be  some  votes.  I 
feel  that  with  the  assurances  we  have 
had  from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  tomorrow  will  be  a  very  fruitful, 
productive  day. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Today  has  been  a  very 
fruitful  day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure'  it  was ; 
but  tomorrow  will  be  even  more  fruitful. 
The  fruit  will  be  riper. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  depends  on  one’s 
interpretation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  plan  will  be 
to  have  the  Senate  convene  tomorrow  at 
12  o’clock  noon  and  proceed  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  which  is  the  Holland 
amendment,  and  also  look  forward  to 
having  a  number  of  votes.  All  Senators 
should  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  that  mean  that 
there  will  be  no  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be  no 
votes  tonight. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
discussions  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
week,  many  of  the  defects  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  being  pointed  out.  Although 
I  have  criticized  parts  of  this  program, 
I  do  believe  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  warrants  and  needs  our  continued 
support.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in¬ 
sert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two  arti¬ 
cles  pertaining  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  authorization  which  were  published 
in  the  October  22  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  the  October  4  issue  of 
the  Catholic  Standard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Oct.  22, 
1963] 

Former  Colombian  Chief  Hopeful  on  Latin 
Pact 

London,  October  21. — Ex-President  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  said  to¬ 
day  he  was  very  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  hoped  Brit¬ 
ain  and  other  European  countries  could  use 
it  as  the  framework  for  stepping  up  their  aid 
to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Lleras  Camargo  told  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  he  hoped  that  his  trip  to  Britain  at  the 
invitation  of  the  British  Council  would  help 
increase  British  interest  in  Latin  America. 

He  said  that  in  the  past  20  or  30  years 
British  influence  and  interest  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  had  declined,  but  that  the  trend  could 
be  reversed  through  such  practical  measures 
as  increased  technical  assistance,  and  in¬ 
creased  trade. 

alliance  future  discussed 

Mr.  Lleras  Camargo  spoke  at  length  about 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  its  future.  He 
said  he  was  very  optimistic  about  its  future 
and  considered  that  in  its  first  2  years  it  had 
made  tremendous  steps  forward. 

He  told  the  newsmen  that  the  Alliance 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  purely  U.S.  venture 
but  as  a  project  of  all  Latin  American  States. 

Answering  questions  he  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  possible  for  European  nations  to 
help  more,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  this  were  done  through  the  framework  of 
the  Alliance. 
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Mr.  Lleras  Camargo  emphasized  on  several 
occasions  that  no  one  could  expect  the  Alli¬ 
ance  to  work  perfectly  in  2  years.-  He  said 
that  the  beginning  was  bound  to  be  difficult, 
because  in  Latin  America  more  was  needed 
than  money — the  human  resources  had  to  be 
developed,  and  technicians  formed. 

FIVE-YEAR  VISTA 

He  said  he  was  certain  that  in  5  to  10 
years  it  would  accomplish  what  it  was  aim¬ 
ing  to  do. 

On  the  issue  of  the  role  of  military  ele¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America,  he  said  when  mili¬ 
tary  coups  did  occur  they  were  a  setback  for 
the  democratic  process  in  Latin  America  and 
not  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  He  said 
the  Alliance  as  such  was  not  designed  to 
protect  democratic  regimes  but  to  help  them 
develop. 

Mr.  Lleras  Camargo  also  spoke  of  Colom¬ 
bia’s  difficulties  over  coffee.  He  said  the 
Latin  American  States  had  shared  the  tax- 
free  U.S.  market  with  African  producers,  and 
in  this  way  were  helping  African  states. 

He  said  that  at  the  same  time  as  coffee 
prices  had  dropped  the  cost  of  imported 
machinery  and  manufactured  goods  had  in¬ 
creased,  so  that  Colombia  was  also  support¬ 
ing  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Catholic 
Standard,  Oct.  4,  1963] 

The  Senate  and  the  Alliance 
Among  the  many  problems  to  come  before 
the  Senate  is  the  question  of  foreign  aid. 
The  House  has  voted  to  slash  $998  million 
off  President  Kennedy’s  foreign  aid  request, 
a  figure  far  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
General  Clay’s  special  committee.  This  aid 
cut,  if  the  Senate  allows  it  to  stand,  will 
force  a  change  in  our  aid  policy.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  proposed  cut  in  aid  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  endangers  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Latin  American  countries  have  not  hidden 
their  displeasure  at  the  House’s  aid  cut 
vote.  Latin  American  papers,  even  those 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  have  noted 
that  the  U.S.  aid  to  the  entire  Latin  American 
area  will  be  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  alone. 

The  House’s  aid  slash  is  opening  up  a  dis¬ 
trust  for  the  United  States  at  a  time  when 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  needs  strong  back¬ 
ing.  The  work  in  Chile  has  shown  that  the 
combined  effort  and  determination  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  groups  can  bring  a 
nation  to  the  beginnings  of  true  freedom 
and  economic  prosperity. 

But  the  Alliance  needs  the  help  of  U.S. 
dollars,  too,  especially  now  when  it  is  in  its 
infant  stages.  The  cut  in  aid  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  demands  careful  thinking.  At  stake  is  the 
future  of  Latin  America.  It  is  up  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  make  this  future  possible  by  restoring 
that  aid  cut  and  thus  continuing  the  work 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  a 

_  _  J.M.O’C.  \ 

SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  SvEDNESDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Jar.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  conseht  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Manpower  and  Labor  of 
^Committee  oja  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  may  be  jfermitted  to  meet  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


November 


SENATOR  BARTLETT  ADDRESSES 
-iOCAL  SERVICE  AIRLINES 

tr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  a  speech  by  Senator  E.  L. 
Bartlett,  an  able  and  distinguished  col¬ 
league  of  mine  on  the  Aviation  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  delivered  at  the  fall  quarterly 
regional  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Local  Transport  Airlines  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  on  November  1,  1963.  His  re¬ 
marks  concern  the  publicly  announced 
plans  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
reduce  drastically  the  subsidy  paid  to 
local  service  airlines. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  his  views. 
They  deserve  careful  and  thoughtful 
study  by  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bird  Is  Born  To  Fly 
(Address  by  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  of  Alaska) 
Since  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Local  Transport  Airlines, 
something  has  transpired.  Something  has 
happened  that  has  caused  comment,  con¬ 
cern,  and  searching  for  cause  and  effect  in 
and  out  of  the  aviation  circles.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  announced  decision  of  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  not  to  race  us  to  the  moon.  I  make 
no  allusion  to  what  happened  to  the  New 
‘"'’'ork  Yankees.  I  am  not  here  to  call  to  you; 

Mention  my  views  on  the  1964  Republi 
presidential  nomination — although  ttfat 
doubtless  would  be  of  great  interest  to  vmi — 
and  rscould  add  a  dividend  by  reveal/ng  to 
you  thKmame  of  the  man  who,  in  rtfi  judg¬ 
ment,  wrU  cop  the  Democratic  nomination. 
No.  It  is>none  of  these  things/it  is  the 
paper  writ^n  for  the  Civil  ^Aeronautics 
Board,  duly  Improved  by  ttie^Board,  pub¬ 
lished,  filed,  btvt  not  forgotten,  relating  to 
the  local  service  sdrlines.  / 

You  will  have  haard  of  Ur  In  an  uncertain 
world,  this  is  one  Nin g /f  which  I  am  cer¬ 
tain.  Indeed,  I  susp^t  every  member  of 
this  element  of  the  i^flustry  has  parsed  or 
sought  to  parse  every  s^ence  in  the  report 
and  could,  blindfolded,  insert  every  comma 
and  period  in  its/proper  prime  if  such  were 
to  be  erased — a|id  I  have  reason  to  believe 
some  might  hce  to  erase  the 'en  tire  report 
with  no  poWr  of  recall,  absolute  or  partial, 
left  to  anyone  anywhere. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  Aviation  Subcommittee^  have 
for  thg  last  couple  of  weeks,  among  >other 
thing*,  been  in  fairly  regular  attendant  at 
the/hearings  called  by  my  friend,  ChairiN 
M)ke  Monroney,  on  the  proposed  superson,^ 
transport  airplane.  During  this  time  I  have 
[earned  much  of  which  I  was  ignorant  be¬ 
fore.  Among  the  things  I  have  learned  is  that 
the  minimum  skin  temperatures  on  this  ve¬ 
hicle  when  it  is  way  up  yonder  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  450°  F.  It  is  my  sug¬ 
gestion  now  that  this  temperature  does  not 
exceed,  and  in  fact  may  be  lower  than,  cer¬ 
tain  temperatures  which  came  into  being 
immediately  after  publication  of  the  CAB 
report. 

My  appearance  before  you  today  is  in 
plural  capacity.  Because  the  people  of 
Alaska  thank  goodness — have  so  ordered  it, 

I  am  here  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and,  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  as  a  member  of  the  Aviation  Sub¬ 
committee.  Perhaps  when  the  records  are 
searched  it  will  indeed  be  proved  that  I  am 
a  charter  or  early  member  of  ALTA.  Finally, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  I  am 
one  who  has  had  an  interest  in  aviation 
originating  long  ago  and  who  for  a  variety 

airhnes  nS  frequently  uses  the  local  transport 

Aithough  it  is  my  intention  to  speak 
the  Clvil  Aeronautics  Board  report 
and  the  segment  of  the  industry  which  is 
reported  upon,  it  will  not  in  my  opinion 
serve  any  useful  purpose  to  stand  here  and 
seek  to  attain  a  high  popularity  rating  with 
you  by  denouncing  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  its  works.  During  my  years  in 


Washington  I  have  found  the  members 
the  CAB  to  be  in  the  main  reasonable  m>n, 
informed  men,  men  desirous  of  encouraging 
this  great  transportation  system  whi^h  is 
even  yet  so  relatively  new.  These  y^&rs  in 
Washington  have  passed  for  me  yfth  su¬ 
personic  speed;  almost  one-fifth  oDA  century 
has  gone  by  since  I  first  took  tfte  oath  of 
office  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rejrfresentatives 
as  Delegate  from  the  then/  territory  of 
Alaska.  This  was  at  a  time^hen  the  DC-3 
was  still  predominant  in  tb%  domestic  com¬ 
mercial  skies.  Many  thyfgs  have  changed 
since  then.  During  tlyft  time  there  have 
been  many  changes  i nr  the  membership  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautica^oard.  And,  since  for 
the  moment  we  &rS talking  of  men  rather 
than  things,  let  imf  publicly  record  the  fact, 
namely,  that  ai^ines  in  the  category  in 
which  yours  a  rewound  have  never  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  friend,  a  oftore  understanding  and  effec¬ 
tive  advocat*  than  in  the  days  when  your 
executive  director  and  general  counsel,  Gen. 
Joseph  PyAdams,  was  a  member  of  the  CAb! 

Whatywould  you  have  done  had  you  been 
a  memroer  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  ifere  confronted  by  this  passage  from 
the/President’s  transportation  message  to 
th«  Congress,  dated  April  5,  1962; 

I  am  asking  the  Board  to  develop  by 
June  30,  1963,  a  step-by-step  program  with 
specific  annual  targets  to  assure  sharp  re¬ 
ductions  of  operating  subsidies  *  *  * 
within  periods  to  be  established  by  the 
Board  for  each  type  of  service  or  carrier?” 

Would  you  have  failed  to  heed  that  in¬ 
struction?  Of  course  not.  You  would  have 
honored  it,  just  as  the  CAB  did.  The  report 
was  made.  It  suggested  subsidy  reductions 
over  a  5-year  period.  In  sending  the  report 
to  the  President,  Chairman  Alan  S.  Boyd 
stated:  ‘‘The  Board  intends  to  proceed  with 
implementation  of  its  program  as  soon  as 
practicable  .and  subject  to  such  revisions 
as  may  be  indicated  after  consideration  of 
your  views  and  the  views  of  Congress.” 

Logically,  realistically,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  appropriate  consideration  of  the 
demands  upon  the  public  Treasury  being 
made  by  the  subsidy  program,  I  desire  to 
suggest  here  that  ‘‘implementation”  will  not 
be  “practicable”  within  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture.  I  speak  as  an  individual  Senator.  I 
speak  as  one  who  is  not  affronted  or  af¬ 
frighted  when  the  word  "subsidy”  Is  uttered. 
Admittedly,  this  statement  is  not  true  inso¬ 
far  as  many  others  in  and  out  of  Government 
are  concerned.  They  look  upon  subsidy  of 
whatever  nature  as  an  evil  not  to  be  toler¬ 
ated.  But  history  reveals  that  every  na¬ 
tion  at  whatever  time  has  had  to  employ 
■ttiis  device,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Immediate  recipients,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
thKmany,  or  all.  Subsidy  payments  of  one 
kinckor  another  have  been  made  since  the 
early  e(ays  of  this  Republic.  They  are  being 
made  nVw.  They  will  be  made  in  the  future. 
They  wilkbe  tolerable  and  justified  and  de¬ 
fensible  s\  long  as  the  public  interest  is 
served.  I  maintain  and  will  hold  the  view 
against  all  coiners  that  the  subsidy  program 
for  the  local  seiwice  air  industry  is  not  only 
Justified  but  IS  imperatively  necessary. 
There  is  not  one  dl  you  who  would  not  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  in  the  portion  of  my  friend  Bob 
Reeve — that  is,  off  subsidy,  rather  than  on. 
You  are  working  to  th^t  end.  That  is  your 
goal.  You  will  reach  it.Njlut  you  cannot  do 
so  within  a  5-year  periocDw  If  there  were  to 
be  “implementation”  of  \he  CAB  report, 
starting  now,  my  predictions  is  that  sheer 
chaos  would  result.  \ 

Before  coming  over  here,  I  hacb^i  long  talk 
with  myself  and  told  myself  thatYny  speech 
must  not  have  undue  concentration  placed 
upon  Alaska,  tempting  as  the  subject  is. 
But  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  no  less,  offer  a!  per¬ 
fect  example  of  what  would  happen  Jvith 
such  an  abrupt  withdrawal  of  Uncle  SafVs 
financially  helpful  hand.  It  is  a  truism  that 
Alaska  has  only  about  5,000  miles  of  roads' 
even  though  it  is  two  and  a  quarter  times  as 
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percent  of  cases  processed  In  the  middle 
1950’s  to  50  percent  in  the  past  year. 

With  reference  to  steel  products,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  has  passed  upon  five  cases 
involving  steel  wire  rods  of  which  four  were 
seirt  to  the  Tariff  Commission  with  determi¬ 
nations  of  dumping  price.  Six  cases  are 
pendirte  with  regard  to  steel  pipe,  but  no  de¬ 
cision  ms  been  reached  in  any  of  these  cases. 

A  yeaXago  an  interdepartmental  study 
group  waNormed  to  consider  in  detail  what 
improvements  should  be  made  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Ne  Antidumping  Act.  Recom¬ 
mendations  we  formulated,  largely  de¬ 
signed  to  speed  up  the  administration,  which 
have  now  been  placed  in  effect. 

Recently  a  stud\  was  completed  by  an 
outside  consultant  onJ;he  troublesome  ques¬ 
tion  of  low-price  impobts  from  Japan.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  were  made  as  to  how  this 
question  should  be  furrber  explored,  and 
these  recommendations  ar\  now  being  fol¬ 
lowed.  \ 

It  Is  natural  that  when  th\Treasury  re¬ 
jects  a  complaint  the  domesflu:  producer 
often  alleges  that  his  position,  vi^ws  on  the 
law,  and  allegation  of  fact  have  men  given 
inadequate  or  improper  consideration  Simi¬ 
larly,  when  the  Treasury  finds  saleSL  at  a 
dumping  price,  the  foreign  exporter,  hi^ov- 
ernment,  and  the  American .  importer  Nre 
likely  to  allege  that  the  Antidumping  Ac^s 
being  enforced  unfairly  in  favor  of  the  inter\ 
est  of  domestic  manufacturers.  Accordingly, 
over  the  years  we  have  received  numerous 
protests  from  both  sides.  Since  we  endeavor 
to  administer  the  law  with  impartiality,  this 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  We 
do  not,  however,  look  on  the  situation  with 
complacency  and  are  about  to  conduct  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  entire  procedure  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  customs  regulations  un¬ 
der  the  Antidumping  Act  to  determine 
whether  there  are  changes  which  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  Reed. 


COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
tonight,  I  wish  to  comment  on  one  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate.  In  my  pres¬ 
entation  in  support  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  last  week,  I  referred  briefly  to 
the  role  of  the  cooperative  movement  as 
applied  in  the  development  of  Latin 
America. 

Last  week,  in  my  speech  on  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  I  referred  briefly  to 
the  role  which  the  cooperative  movement 
is  playing  in  the  development  of  Latin 
America.  I  mentioned  that  I  have  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  to  the  existing  aid 
bill  to  assist  in  the  development  in  an 
inter-American  cooperative  finance  sys¬ 
tem.  The  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  is 
incorporated  into  the  bill  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  also  in  the  committee’s  report 
on  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
today  on  this  section  of  the  bill. 

A  significant  breakthrough  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  self-help,  private  enterprise  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  assistance  program  in  Latin 
America  is  made  by  new  provisions  in¬ 
cluded  in  H.R.  7885  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  “assist  in  promoting  the  or¬ 
ganization,  implementation,  and  growth 
of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Latin 
America  as  a  fundamental  measure  to¬ 


ward  strengthening  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  practices  and  economic 
and  social  development  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress.”  This  was  the 
amendment  I  introduced  2  years  ago  to 
encourage  giving  further  attention  to  the 
cooperative  movement  in  this  hem¬ 
isphere. 

There  are  today  nearly  6  million  peo¬ 
ple  in  Latin  America  who  are  already 
members  of  more  than  16,000  coopera¬ 
tives.  These  cooperatives  are  urban  and 
rural.  They  deal  in  credit  and  fishing. 
They  are  trying  to  provide  housing  and 
transportation.  In  short,  they  include 
people  from  every  walk  of  life.  The 
charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are 
offering  new  hope  and  new  expectations 
among  these  people  and  among  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  are  not  yet  a  part  of  any 
institution  or  system  which  permits  them 
to  participate  in  their  own  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  countries.  A  strong 
integrated  cooperative  movement  offers 
one  of  the  finest  means  through  which  a 
significant  segment  of  these  masses  can 
organize  their  own  institutions  to  permit 
them  to  participate  economically  and 
which,  incidentally,  will  teach  them  the 
value  of  a  private  enterprise  system  and 
the  value  of  practicing  democracy.  It 
gives  them  a  stake  in  the  stability  of 
their  own  government  since  they  will,  for 
the  first  time,  own  something  which  can 
be  lost. 

A  strong  cooperative  movement  pro¬ 
vides  : 

First.  Locally  owned  and  locally  con¬ 
trolled  institutions  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves  through  which  their 
savings  and  efforts  can  be  utilized  for 
the  improvement  of  their  living  stand¬ 
ards; 

Second.  A  growing  private  enterprise 
system; 

Third.  A  strengthening  of  the  buying 
or  marketing  power  of  the  smallest  pur¬ 
chasers  or  sellers; 

Fourth.  A  means  through  which  the 
untrained  can  afford  to  hire  the  highly 
trained  to  work  in  their  interests  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis;  and 

Fifth.  An  incentive  to  save  and  invest 
for  the  future. 

Equally  as  important  in  a  strong  co¬ 
operative  movement  is  the  social  effect 
of — 

First.  Developing  leadership  within 
the  institutions  and  an  understanding  of 
the  role  of  leadership  in  community  de¬ 
velopment; 

Second.  Dramatizing  in  a  practical 
way  the  benefits  of  working  together; 

Third.  Dramatizing  the  meaning  of 
democracy,  majority  rule,  and  the  equal 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  since 
each  individual  has  one  vote  as  a  person; 
and 

Fourth.  A  greater  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  free  enterprise  system  in  a 
democracy  where  people  work  together 
to  promote  their  common  ends  rather 
than  organizing  to  oppose  or  destroy. 

Great  strides  have  already  been  under¬ 
taken  since  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
to  lay  the  groundwork  and  the  basis  for 
the  kind  of  developments  which  the  new 
legislation  In  H.R.  7885  envisages.  In 


February  of  this  year  the  cooperative 
movement  of  this  hemisphere  met  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  to  formally  estab¬ 
lish  the  Organization  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tives  of  America  (OCA).  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  cooperatives  are  for  the  first  time, 
now  united  through  their  common  or¬ 
ganization  to  maximize  the  principle  of 
self-help.  OCA  undertook,  with  a  lim¬ 
ited  staff  made  possible  by  AID,  a  major 
socioeconomic  survey  of  the  status  of  the 
cooperative  movement  in  Latin  America, 
the  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions 
for  its  development,  and  guidelines  for 
its  future  growth.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-six  volunteers  from  seventeen 
countries  performed  this  study,  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  Latin 
America.  Secondly,  the  leaders  of  OCA, 
recognizing  the  necessity  to  unite  and 
develop  their  programs  throughout  the 
hemisphere,  requested  AID  and  AID  had 
a  major  feasibility  study  made  to  show 
them  how  to  organize  an  inter-American 
cooperative  financing  system. 

The  proposed  cooperative  financing 
system  is  intended  to  become  a  self- 
sufficient,  privately  owned  credit  system 
which  could  finance  Latin  American  co¬ 
operatives,  attracting  private  capital 
from  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
Latin  America  rather  than  becoming 
continuingly  and  increasingly  dependent 
on  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Inter-American  Cooperative  Fi¬ 
nance  Institute — IACFI — would  serve 
the  cooperatives  of  Latin  America  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  U.S.  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  have  served  farm  coopera¬ 
tives  in  this  country  since  1934.  The 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  its  12 
associated  regional  banks  in  the  United 
States  were  organized  as  a  private  credit 
system  although  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  contributed  all  of  the  initial  cap¬ 
ital  and  retained  important  controls 
over  operations.  Borrowing  cooperatives 
have  systematically  increased  their 
equity  in  the  banks  because  they  have 
been  required  to  buy  stock  in  proportion 
to  their  loans.  The  Cooperative  Banks 
began  to  retire  the  Government  capital 
in  1956;  ultimately  the  U.S.  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  will  be  wholly  owned  by 
their  cooperative  borrowers.  This  pri¬ 
vate  financial  system  can  and  does  bor¬ 
row  approximately  $500  million  in  Wall 
Street  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  interest  rates  only  slightly 
higher  than  those  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  proposed  IACFI  system  for  Latin 
American  cooperatives  would  be  similarly 
financed  and  organized.  The  lendable 
resources  of  the  central  bank,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  initially  would  come  from  the 
sale  of  stock  to  Latin  American  coopera¬ 
tives  and  from  external  financing  from 
the  U.S.  Government  in  local  currencies 
which  H.R.  7885  would  authorize  and 
some  hard  currencies  from  an  interna¬ 
tional  lending  agency  such  as  AID.  The 
cooperatives  of  Latin  America  have  rec¬ 
ognized  that  their  control  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  would  only  be  achieved  to  the  extent 
that  their  own  investment  in  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  warrants  such  control.  The  pro¬ 
posed  system  contemplates  the  borrow¬ 
ing  described  above  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  It  is  anticipated  that  with  a  his- 
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tory  of  successful  operations,  IACFI 
would  be  able  to  borrow  in  Wall  Street 
and  in  Europe  although  probably  at  a 
higher  interest  rate  than  is  paid  by  the 
U.S.  Banks  for  Cooperatives. 

The  Inter-American  Institute  in  Wash¬ 
ington  would  generally  discount  loans 
to  Latin  American  cooperatives  made 
by  other  institutions  or  participate  ih 
loans  too  large  for  other  cooperative 
finance  institutions  and  only  occasion¬ 
ally  lend  directly  to  cooperatives.  All 
loans  would  be  accompanied  by  appro¬ 
priate  technical  assistance  measures. 
National  Cooperative  Finance  Insti¬ 
tutes — Nacfi’s — would  be  formed  in  many 
countries  with  domestic  capital  while 
IACFI  would  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  discount  privileges.  There  are 
appropriate  cooperative  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  in  a  few  countries  which  could 
be  made  more  effective  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  IACFI. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  Latin 
America  through  the  Organization  of 
the  Cooperatives  of  America  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  proposed  plans  for  this  sys¬ 
tem  and  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
undertake  the  obligations  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  such  a  system.  The  cooperatives 
in  several  countries  az’e  already  taking 
steps  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  Inter-American  Cooperative  Fi¬ 
nance  System.  Action  is  already  under¬ 
way  in  Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  while 
cooperative  banks  are  already  in  being 
in  Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  Individual 
cooperatives  have  for  some  time  been 
seeking  adequate  financing  for  projects 
which  they  cannot  initiate  for  the  lack 
of  a  financing  system.  These  include 
food  processing;  livestock  and  fishery  de¬ 
velopment;  coffee,  cacao,  and  banana 
marketing  and  export  cooperatives;  con¬ 
sumer  co-op  markets;  fertilizer,  feed, 
seed,  and  other  farm  supply  cooperatives, 
and  so  forth. 

New  provisions  in  H.R.  7885  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  expansion  and  growth  of  co¬ 
operatives  in  Latin  America  attack  one 
of  the  major  ills  afflicting  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  growth ;  namely,  rural  poverty.  The 
use  of  local  currencies  along  the  lines 
provided  for  in  this  legislation  not  only 
makes  effective  use  of  local  currency 
resources  available  to  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  but  stimulates  economic  activities 
which  will  tend  to  lessen  the  need  for 
U.S.  Government  loans  and  grants  of 
dollars  to  Latin  America. 

This  cooperative  financing  system  will 
serve  well  the  purposes  of  another  great 
institution  which  our  Government  is 
participating  in.  The  social  projects  di¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development  is  carrying  out  the 
great  task  of  developing  a  free  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  trade  union  movement.  Those 
social  projects  rely  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  development  of  cooperatives 
sponsored  by  free  trade  unions.  The 
AIFLD  is  supported  by  the  U.S.  business 
community  and  foundations,  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  by  AID. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  has  made  extensive  progress  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  program  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  wide  variety  of  self-sustaining 
cooperative  institutions.  These  include 
credit  unions,  rural  electric  co-ops,  hous¬ 


ing  cooperatives,  savings  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations,  marketing  cooperatives,  farm 
supply  cooperatives,  transportation  co¬ 
operatives,  and  so  forth.  It  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  these  programs  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  development  of 
a  proper  financing  mechanism.  This 
legislation  offers  a  concrete  step  for  the 
immediate  development  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  very  clearly  indicates  the 
support  which  it  gives  to  this  proposal 
by  singling  it  out  for  special  emphasis  in 
this  bill.  President  Kennedy,  David  Bell, 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  and  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  the  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  have  been  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  self-help 
measures  and  the  role  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  developing  nations.  This  legis¬ 
lation  can  be  made  effective  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  carry  out  those  great  ob¬ 
jectives.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all 
of  us  when  I  say  that  we  shall  look  for¬ 
ward  to  this  course  of  action. 

AID  IMPROVES  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  President,  every  discussion  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  eventually  turns  on 
the  subject  of  the  quality  of  public  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Latin  America.  What¬ 
ever  area  we  discuss — agrarian  reform, 
taxes,  education,  or  other — the  problems 
in  getting  moving  hinge  upon  finding 
good  managers,  well-conceived  institu¬ 
tions,  and  well-run  programs.  Such 
are  the  key  to  doing  the  public’s  business 
in  a  reasonably  efficient  manner.  We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  administra¬ 
tive  waste. 

Recognizing  this,  AID  has  given  in¬ 
creasing  attention  to  this  area  and  in¬ 
stituted  a  number  of  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1963  in  Latin  America.  Success  or 
failure  in  the  long  run  will  hinge  upon 
continuing  and  expanding  this.  In  this 
area  we  must  promote  rapid  but  realistic 
administrative  reform.  It  is  not  easy  to 
achieve  quick  and  meaningful  admin¬ 
istrative  change,  but  we  cannot  wait  for 
any  Latinized  Hoover  Commission  to 
get  going.  We  must  train  sufficient 
numbers  of  local  leaders  to  develop  both 
a  nucleus  of  competence  and  a  better 
climate  for  reform.  Such  are  the  indis¬ 
pensable  ingredients  for  significant  ad¬ 
ministrative  improvement  anywhere. 

The  opportunities  are  limitless, 
whether  we  look  at  the  central  man¬ 
agement  functions  such  as  budgeting 
and  accounting,  the  organization  for 
planning,  statistical  services,  personnel 
and  procurement  practices,  or  whether 
we  look  at  functional  fields  such  as  pub¬ 
lic  works,  agriculture,  and  education.  It 
is  not  only  the  public  administrative  sec¬ 
tion  which  needs  attention.  The  private 
sector  is  also  important.  Indeed  it  will 
have  to  carry  the  greatest  load  in  devel¬ 
oping  Latin  America. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  a  summary  of  the  activities 
carried  on  in  these  vital  areas  in  Latin 
America  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
1963.  This  provides  a  summary  on  de¬ 
velopments  in  Latin  America  in  the  field 
of  public  administration,  similar  to  those 
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on  land  reform,  tax  reform,  housing  and 
private  enterprise  which  I  include  as 
appendices  to  my  Alliance  for  Progress 
speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  earlier 
this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
summary  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum¬ 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Development  Administration  in  Latin 

America — Summary  of  Activities,  Fiscal 

Year  1963 

I.  introduction 

This  report  highlights  AID’s  activities  in 
the  field  of  development  administration 
during  the  period  July  1,  1962-June  30, 
1963.  Some  of  the  more  significant  new 
activities  are  summarized  first  to  show 
changes  and  increases  in  the  program  during 
fiscal  year  1963.  This  is  followed  by  a  re¬ 
view  of  activities  initiated  in  earlier  years 
which,  though  limited,  provided  the  indis¬ 
pensable  base  for  this  year’s  developments. 

The  long-term  AID  staff  in  the  field  fell 
to  less  than  40  in  14  countries  and  on  re¬ 
gional  assignments  during  the  year,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  total  program  shift  to  ac¬ 
celerated  use  of  selected  contractors  and 
other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

During  the  year,  OAS  somewhat  strength¬ 
ened  its  resources  in  the  field  of  public 
finance  and  administration.  The  Develop¬ 
ment  Administration  Division  maintained 
close  day-to-day  working  relationships  in  the 
development  and  execution  of  programs  to 
assure  that  AID’S  activities  complemented 
those  of  OAS.  Similar  informal  working  rela¬ 
tionships  were  maintained  with  UNTAA 
which  has  a  limited  public  administration 
program  in  Latin  America. 

n.  NEW  ACTIVITIES  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1963 

A.  Fiscal  administration 

1.  The  program  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  tax 
modernization  in  Latin  America  was  de¬ 
veloped,  an  interagency  agreement  was 
signed,  and  the  program  is  in  operation. 
IRS  has  constituted  a  3-man  Washing¬ 
ton  foreign  tax  assistance  staff  and  during 
fiscal  year  1963  made  available  24  men  for 
service  in  11  countries  in  Latin  America. 

2.  The  Latin  America  Tax  Assistance  Re¬ 
serve  (LATAR)  was  established  under  AID 
financing  and  is  now  operational.  By  Sep¬ 
tember,  26  IRS  men  will  be  in  training  for 
service  in  Latin  America.  The  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  16  weeks  of  special  training,  in¬ 
cluding  8  weeks  of  Spanish,  for  men  who 
will  be  assigned  directly  overseas  or  will  be 
on  call  from  their  regular  IRS  positions  to 
meet  the  needs  for  tax  administration  ad¬ 
visors  in  Latin  America. 

3.  Comprehensive  surveys  were  made  by 
AID/W  organized  teams  of  fiscal  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Peru  and  Ecuador  and  of  tax  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 
Surveys  of  customs  administration  were 
made  in  Chile,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  and 
Peru. 

4.  Following  the  fiscal  survey,  the  first 
loan  for  administrative  and  fiscal  reform  was 
developed  and  approved  by  AID  for  Ecuador. 
Work  has  been  started  on  a  contract  between 
the  GOE  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  first  of  its  type,  to  be  financed  through  a 
loan,  for  modernization  of  Ecuadorian  tax 
administration.  Some  50  Ecuadorian  tax 
auditors  were  trained  in  Quito  by  a  USAID 
accounting  adviser  and  a  substantial  number 
were  hired  as  new  tax  auditors  by  the  GOE. 

5.  An  IRS  tax  adviser,  who  had  previous¬ 
ly  advised  Colombia  on  plans  for  ADP,  re¬ 
turned  to  Bogota  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  begin  a  2-year  tour,  and  work  has 
been  started  to  provide  the  team  already  re¬ 
quested  by  Colombia  and  USAID  for  the 
comprehensive  survey  of  tax  administration. 
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6.  Panama  requested  the  IRS  tax  ad¬ 
viser,  who  had  developed  an  audit  hand¬ 
book  and  trained  Panamanian  auditors  din¬ 
ing  a  2-month  assignment, -to  return  for  a  1-2 
year  assignment.  Plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  his  return  in  September. 

7.  Plans  were  completed  for  a  tax  policy 
survey  in  Jamaica  in  July. 

8.  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  were  given 
assistance  in  improving  budgeting  and  a 
comprehensive  survey  was  made  of  budgeting 
in  Bolivia. 

9.  Public  administration  service  started 
work  under  an  AID  contract  for  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  Contraloria  in  Chile. 

B.  Training 

1.  An  eight-man  team  from  the  Harvard 
Business  School  is  now  engaged  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  phase  of  a  program  to  strengthen  busi¬ 
ness  administration  in  Central  America 
under  an  AID  contract  signed  in  June.  The 
current  program  was  undertaken  following 
an  earlier  exploratory  study  by  a  three-man 
team  from  Harvard. 

2.  The  special  program  of  public  service 
training  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
became  operational.  Late  in  the  fiscal  year 
a  study  was  made  of  training  in  public 
administration  in  Puerto  Rico  which  in¬ 
cluded  both  training  at  the  university  and 
in  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

3.  Two  hundred  thirty-five  participants 
were  trained  in  the  United  States  including 
Puerto  Rico,  through  the  international 
training  division  during  fiscal  year  1963. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  32  percent 
over  fiscal  year  1962.  Much  of  the  increase 
resulted  from  expanded  use  of  facilities  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  where  more  than  150  partici¬ 
pants  received  training. 

4.  AID/W  sponsored  and  financed  a  series 
of  special  training  programs  designed  to 
reach  key  groups  in  the  development  process 
in  Latin  America: 

(a)  A  seminar  on  the  role  of  personnel 
administration  in  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Public  Personnel  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Miami  Beach. 

(b)  A  workshop  on  development  planning 
in  conjunction  with  the  conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Society  of  Planners  in 
Santiago. 

(c)  A  workshop  in  Costa  Rica  on  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  economic  censuses  conducted  by 
the  Census  Bureau  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Inter- American  Statistical  Institute. 

(d)  Collaboration  with  UNESCO  and  OAS 
in  supporting  a  program  for  training  educa¬ 
tional  planners  at  the  Latin  American  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Economic  and  Social  Planning  in 
Santiago. 

5.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  inservice 
training  needs  and  interests  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Central  America  was  completed  and 
is  now  under  consideration  by  ROCAP. 

6.  The  program  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Cuyo, 
Argentina,  became  operational  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  faculty  members  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  Catholic  University  of 
Chile  at  Mendoza,  and  the  arrival  of  Cuyo 
faculty  members  for  study  at  Chicago.  Late 
in  June,  negotiations  were  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  a 
contract  to  strengthen  economic  training 
and  research  at  the  University  of  the  Andes, 
Bogota,  Colombia. 

7.  Stanford  University’s  first  staff  members 
began  arriving  in  Lima  to  begin  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  program  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  under  an  AID  contract.  Plans  were 
developed  for  new  and  expanded  programs 
in  public  and  business  administration  edu¬ 
cation  as  part  of  the  overall  contract  with 
Pittsburgh  to  strengthen  the  Central  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ecuador. 


C.  Public  administration 

1.  A  public  administration  program  was 
initiated  with  the  assignment  of  a  senior 
advisor  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  As  a 
precondition  the  GODR  established  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  reform  commission.  Collett 
and  Clapp  is  making  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  GODR  administrative  needs  under  a  mis¬ 
sion  contract.  The  University  of  Michigan 
will  begin  soon  to  assist  the  GODR  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  program  of  socioeconomic  surveys 
in  support  of  this  effort  under  an  AID  con¬ 
tract.  A  Census  Bureau  team  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  work  and  trained  Dominican  per¬ 
sonnel  to  speed  the  processing  of  the  last 
GODR  Census. 

2.  The  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
of  New  York  began  its  advisory  program  in 
Peru  under  an  AID  contract.  Staff  members 
are  working  to  rebuild  the  training  program 
of  the  Peruvian  Institute  of  Public  Admin¬ 
istration  as  well  as  to  influence  administra¬ 
tive  reform  on  the  part  of  the  new 
government. 

3.  In  an  effort  to  strengthen  and  coordi¬ 
nate  public  administration  activities  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  Panama,  a  conference  of 
public  administration  advisers  and  program 
officers  was  held  in  San  Jose  and,  in  the 
spring,  a  senior  public  administration  ad¬ 
viser  was  assigned  to  ROCAP.  Census- 
statistics  programs  were  initiated  in  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  Guatemala,  and  plans  were  de¬ 
veloped  for  a  regional  census  pool  in  ROCAP. 
Cadestral  surveys  for  tax  mapping  purposes 
are  in  various  stages  of  development  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America. 

4.  To  gear  Chile  to  undertake  public  works 
projects  more  effectively  bids  have  been  so¬ 
licited  for  a  contractor  to  assist  in  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  administrative  and  engineering 
work  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in 
Chile. 

5.  To  strengthen  future  programs,  con¬ 
versations  have  been  initiated:  with  OAS  in 
the  hope  of  finding  ways  to  create  a  climate 
for  administrative  reform;  with  the  customs 
services,  in  the  hope  of  making  their  re¬ 
sources  available  for  Latin  America;  and 
with  the  Census  Bureau  in  a  search  for  the 
development  of  a  program  for  economic  sta¬ 
tistics  that  will  capture  the  imagination  and 
resources  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  same  way 
as  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas. 

III.  MAJOR  CONTINUING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Argentina:  The  Columbia  University- 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  program  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  continued  with  two 
more  successful  seminars  and  increased  ac¬ 
ceptance  at  UBA  as  more  Columbia-trained 
professors  returned  to  teach  at  UBA. 

2.  Bolivia:  Customs  revenues  continued  to 
increase  with  the  arrival  of  a  team  of  United 
Kingdom  customs  experts  financed  by  a  mis¬ 
sion  contract.  Tax  revenues  continued  to 
increase  through  the  use  of  IBM  equipment 
made  available  by  USAID.  Some  assistance 
was  given  to  the  new  civil  service,  both  by 
the  USAID  public  administration  adviser  and 
contract  personnel.  A  former  participant 
helped  reorganize  the  postal  service,  and  ac¬ 
tive  efforts  were  started  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  inservice  training  center. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  USAID  developed 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  administration  in  fiscal  year 
1964. 

3.  Brazil:  The  mission  public  administra¬ 
tion  staff  was  reduced  to  three  men  as  the 
GOB  continued  largely  to  ignore  its  admin¬ 
istrative  problems.  The  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  continued  to  assist  public 
administration  at  EBAP  and  DASP  in  Rio, 
and  the  Universities  of  Bahia  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Michigan  State  continued  its  effec¬ 
tive  work  with  schools  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Sao  Paulo,  Bahia,  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  The  decision  to  continue  in  business 


administration  was  largely  the  outgrowth  of 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  program  in 
Brazil  by  the  dean  and  two  members  of  the 
MSU  faculty. 

4.  Chile:  The  tax  modernization  project 
continues  to  progress.  Legislation  author¬ 
izing  higher  salaries  for  the  tax  service  and 
reorganization  was  approved.  About  half 
the  revenue  agents,  375,  were  trained  in  the 
tax  training  school,  and  a  nine-volume  man¬ 
ual  of  operations  neared  completion.  The 
project  continues  to  expand  and,  in  all,  3 
AID  and  10  IRS  men  have  been  used  on  the 
tax  program. 

The  mission  has  continued  the  careful  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  major  projects  and,  as  a 
result,  the  reorganization  of  the  Contraloria 
was  initiated,  a  survey  led  to  agreement  on 
plans  for  modernization  of  customs,  and  a 
reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  was  about  to  start. 

The  Chicago-Catholic  University  program 
in  economics  is  phasing  out,  but  has  con¬ 
tributed,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  making 
Chile  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  centers 
for  the  training  of  economists  in  Latin 
America. 

5.  Colombia:  The  program  of  the  School 
of  Administration  and  Finance  at  Medellin 
continues  to  win  strong  support  from  the 
business  community,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Syracuse  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  under  an  AID  contract. 

6.  Costa  Rica:  Continued  assistance  has 
been  given  the  GOCR  through  one  public 
administration  adviser,  short-term  contrac¬ 
tors,  and  one  regional  property  tax  man  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Costa  Rica.  In  June,  Costa  Rica 
marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  its  civil  serv¬ 
ice  system  which  was  set  up  with  AID  tech¬ 
nical  assistance. 

7.  Dominican  Republic  (see  III  C-l) : 
Previous  limited  activities  established  base 
for  present  program. 

8.  Ecuador:  The  four-man  public  admin¬ 
istration  team  continued  to  make  headway 
while  establishing  a  firmer  foundation  for 
the  expanded  program  under  the  loan  for 
administrative  and  fiscal  reforms.  A  modi¬ 
fied  merit  system  was  adopted  for  the  Con¬ 
traloria,  and  personnel  technicians  were 
trained  by  USAID  staff.  Courses  in  account¬ 
ing  were  developed,  and  more  than  50  tax 
auditors  received  special  training. 

9.  El  Salvador:  Robert  Nathan  and  asso¬ 
ciates  continued  to  assist  in  economic  plan¬ 
ning.  One  public  administration  advisor 
continued  to  work  across  the  board  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  PAS  staff  member,  to 
make  substantial  gains  in  tax  administra¬ 
tion.  A  survey  focused  attention  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  local  government. 

10.  Guatemala:  The  largest  direct  hire  and 
contract  advisory  staff  in  Latin  America 
continues  to  make  progress  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  The  in-service  training  center  pro¬ 
vides  training  to  about  1,000  public  employ¬ 
ees  annually  and  is  becoming  a  focal  point 
for  administrative  reform.  Civil  service  leg¬ 
islation  has  been  developed  and  awaits  pres¬ 
idential  approval.  A  consulting  firm,  under 
an  AID  contract,  has  audited  20,000  govern¬ 
ment  jobs  in  developing  a  classification  and 
pay  plan  for  the  GOG.  Assistance  has  been 
given  in  improving  budgeting.  The  national 
O.  &  M.  office  is  making  studies  of  GOG  man¬ 
agement  problems.  In  the  revenue  field  as- 
ssistance  has  been  given  on  taxation,  an  IRS 
team  has  made  a  comprehensive  review  of 
tax  administration,  and  USAID  has  recently 
submitted  plans  to  the  GOG  for  moderniz¬ 
ing  customs. 

11.  Haiti:  The  public  administration  ad¬ 
viser  was  withdrawn  as  part  of  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  AID  program. 

12.  Honduras:  Through  one  public  admin¬ 
istration  adviser,  short-term  contractors,  and 
an  IRS  tax  survey  team,  studies  have  been 
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made  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  the  new 
government  and  to  establish  the  base  for  a 
comprehensive  program  after  the  elections. 
Two  census  advisers  were  completing  their 
tours  and  were  in  process  of  reassignment. 

13.  Mexico:  Mexico  has  been  used  for  third- 
country  training  and  USAID  arranged  for 
short-term  contractual  services  to  appraise 
public  administration  training  resources. 

14.  Nicaragua:  The  public  administration 
adviser  worked  with  the  planning  board  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  necessary  adminis¬ 
trative  reforms,  and  a  training  adviser  be¬ 
gan  an  effective  program  of  training  in  office 
practices.  A  census  adviser  began  assistance 
to  the  GON  in  a  census  program  in  which  AID 
is  financing  a  substantial  share  of  the  local 
costs. 

15.  Panama:  The  public  administration  ad¬ 
viser  continued  to  assist  the  Department  of 
Planning  and  Administration  (budget,  plan¬ 
ning,  O.  &  M.,  and  civil  service)  in  the  Office 
of  the  President,  established  earlier  with  the 
assistance  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Under  an  AID  contract,  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  continued  to  assist  the  University  of 
Panama  in  public  administration  and  agri¬ 
culture  and  added  engineering. 

16.  Paraguay:  One  public  administration 
adviser,  a  training  man,  and  a  customs 
adviser  continued  to  work  for  administra¬ 
tive  progress.  A  study  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  under¬ 
taken,  there  was  a  major  step-up  in  in-service 
training,  with  1,635  Government  employees 
taking  courses  at  the  center,  and  customs 
revenues  continued  to  climb.  A  contract 
adviser  is  assisting  the  University  of  Asun¬ 
cion  in  building  up  its  School  of  Public 
Administration. 

17.  Peru  (see  II,  C-2)  :  The  training  work 
of  the  adviser  on  records  management  and 
his  two  Peruvian  assistants  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Peruvian  Institute  of  Public  Admin¬ 
istration  and  is  being  absorbed  in  the  new 
program. 

18.  Uruguay:  Some  participant  training 
is  continuing  while  U.S.  AID  is  making  efforts 
to  develop  more  direct  cooperation  to  achieve 
better  administration. 

19.  Venezuela:  U.S.  AID  continues  to  as¬ 
sist  Venezuela  indirectly  in  the  improvement 
of  administration  through  a  loan  for 
strengthening  local  government,  cooperation 
with  the  Ford  Foundation  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Public  Administration  Institute 
and  enlisting  the  active  participation  of  local 
organizations,  such  as  Creole,  in  the  program. 
Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  support 
of  the  Commission  on  Administration 
through  training  and  some  75  Venezuelans 
have  participated  in  special  programs  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  25  more  are  scheduled  in 
the  fall.  A  former  AID  participant  has  been 
named  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission. 

FOREIGN  AID  HELPS  U.S.  EXPORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  report  which  I  find  most  heartening.  I 
regret  that  we  do  not  have  a  genuine  de¬ 
bate  on  these  matters,  because  the  for- 
eign  aid  bill  should  have  not  only  its 
criticisms,  but  also  its  proper  evalua¬ 
tion  and,  I  believe,  praise. 

We  know  that  trade  is  the  lifeblood 
of  an  expanding  economy.  A  little- 
known  story  in  connection  with  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  the  degree  to  which  it  helps 
and  is  increasingly  used  to  help  expand 
the  exports  of  American  business,  Ameri¬ 
can  workers,  and  American  suppliers  of 
raw  materials. 

Important  facts  on  this  were  given  in 
a  recent  address  by  Herbert  J.  Waters, 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  I  wish 
to  insert  this  address  in  the  Record  at 


this  time,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col¬ 
leagues. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  funds  committed  for  fiscal  1963, 
will  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  highest  percentage  in  the  history 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  will  in¬ 
crease,  unless  funds  are  cut  far  below  the 
level  being  asked. 

This  increase  did  not  just  happen.  It 
was  planned  for  in  tighter  procurement 
policies,  an  effort  to  protect  our  balance 
of  payments  and  stimulate  our  econ¬ 
omy,  while  at  the  same  time  helping  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  foreign  countries. 

In  1960  only  17  percent  of  our  foreign 
aid  moneys  spent  for  fertilizer  were  spent 
in  the  United  States.  In  1963,  97  per¬ 
cent  was  spent  with  U.S.  suppliers. 

In  1960,  we  financed  only  11  percent 
of  our  expenditures  for  iron  and  steel 
products  at  home.  In  1963,  and  in  only 
9  months,  our  foreign  aid  program,  has 
financed  87  percent  of  these  products  in, 
the  United  States. 

In  nonferrous  metals  the  same  story 
holds.  From  1960  to  1963,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  financing  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  from  11  percent  to  92  percent. 
Mr.  Waters  goes  on: 

The  same  story  Is  true  in  almost  every 
other  category  we  could  examine.  We  can 
truly  claim  that  we  are  using  excess  plant 
capacity  and  surplus  American  labor  to 
carry  out  our  AID  program — a  real  produc¬ 
tion  for  peace  effort  that  benefits  our  own 
economy  as  it  meets  the  needs  of  other 
countries. 

An  estimate  of  reduction  in  exports 
of  the  United  States  that  the  cuts  of  the 
House  in  foreign  aid  would  produce  is 
approximately  $250  million,  plus  a  cut 
of  $23  million  in  funds  going  to  U.S.  flag 
carriers  for  shipping. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Water’s  statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Production  for  Peace 
(Opening  remarks  of  Herbert  J.  Waters,  As¬ 
sistant  Administrator,  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  as  moderator  for  Western  States 
Democratic  Conference  Trade  Panel,  Fri¬ 
day,  September  20,  1963) 

Trade  is  the  lifeblood  of  an  expanding 
economy. 

While  we  intend  to  examine  many  aspects 
of  trade  expansion  in  this  panel  today,  I 
want  to  briefly  review  one  aspect  not  gen¬ 
erally  understood  or  fully  appreciated — the 
relationship  of  our  foreign  aid  to  expand 
trade. 

Too  often  people  think  of  our  foreign  aid 
as  merely  helping  others,  without  realizing 
how  much  it  also  helps  American  business, 
American  suppliers  of  raw  materials,  and 
American  workers  in  plants,  factories,  mines, 
and  on  railroads  and  ships. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  put  in  better  perspective 
if  we  point  out  that  a  total  of  $1,346  million 
in  foreign  aid  funds  was  spent  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  during  fiscal  1963. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  80 
percent  of  the  $2,424  million  committed  in 
fiscal  1963,  most  of  which  is  not  yet  dis¬ 
bursed,  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

This  percentage  of  U.S.  procurement  is  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  will  be  reflected  in  expendi¬ 
tures  over  the  next  several  years.  An  even 
greater  percentage  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 


mitted  by  AID  for  procurement  in  the 
United  States  during  fiscal  1964 — unless 
Congress  cuts  AID  funds  far  below  the  level 
requested  by  the  President. 

The  new  record  of  channeling  a  greater 
proportion  of  AID  funds  into  U.S.  procure¬ 
ment  is  not  just  happenstance.  It  is  the 
result  of  deliberately  tightened  procurement 
policies  aimed  at  protecting  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  and  stimulating  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy  while  at  the  same  time  accomplishing 
our  objective  of  helping  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  developing  nations. 

What  we  are  really  doing,  in  foreign  aid, 
is  sharing  excess  U.S.  productive  capacity — 
providing  U.S.  goods  and  services  rather  than 
just  dollars. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  some  categories  of 
commodities  just  what  this  change  has 
meant  since  fiscal  1960 — the  last  year  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration — and  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  1963 — the  latest  period  for 
which  complete  data  is  available. 

For  example,  in  1960  we  financed  $55  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  fertilizer  for  other  countries — 
but  only  $9.4  million  worth,  or  17  percent 
came  from  the  United  States.  By  compari¬ 
son,  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1963  alone, 
we  financed  $34.8  million  worth  of  fertilizer, 
out  of  which  this  time  $33.7  million — or  97 
percent — came  from  U.S.  suppliers. 

The  same  thing  is  true  for  iron  and  steel 
products.  In  1960,  we  financed  $129.6  million 
worth  of  such  products,  but  only  $13.9  mil¬ 
lion,  or  11  percent,  came  from  U.S.  steel  mills. 
In  1963 — and  in  only  9  months  at  that — we 
have  financed  $123.4  million  of  iron  and  steel 
products  of  which  $107.8  million,  or  87  per¬ 
cent,  came  from  the  United  States.  You  may 
be  surprised  to  know  that  at  the  present 
time  more  than  half  of  all  U.S.  iron  and 
steel  exports  are  financed  out  of  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Here  in  the  West,  you  may  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  nonferrous  metals  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

We  financed  $10.8  million  worth  of  such 
products  in  1960,  but  only  $1.2  or  11  percent 
came  from  the  United  States.  In  fiscal  1963 — 
again  for  only  9  months — we  financed  $54.5 
million  of  such  products  with  $50.2  million 

of  that  total  coming  from  the  United  States _ 

a  good  record  of  92  percent  U.S.  procure¬ 
ment. 

Within  that  total  was  an  increase  from 
only  $300,000  worth  of  copper  in  1960 — 11  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total — to  $35.1  million  worth  of 
copper  in  9  months  of  fiscal  1963 — 99  percent 
of  all  the  copper  we  provided  for  other  coun¬ 
tries  with  foreign  aid  funds. 

For  miscellaneous  industrial  machinery, 
engines  and  turbines,  we  have  stepped  up 
the  U.S.  procurement  share  from  23  to  81 
percent — a  jump  in  dollar  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  from  $17.8  to  $96.1  million. 

The  same  story  is  true  in  almost  every 
other  category  we  could  examine.  We  can 
truly  claim  that  we  are  using  excess  plant 
capacity  and  surplus  American  labor  to  carry 
out  our  AID  program — a  real  production  for 
peace  effort  that  benefits  our  own  economy  as 
it  meets  the  needs  of  other  countries. 

Regrettably,  this  side  of  the  AID  story  is 
seldom  told  by  its  critics.  Neither  is  the  fact 
that  some  $75  million  of  our  AID  funds  goes 
to  U.S. -flag  carriers  to  transport  these  com¬ 
modities — meaning  more  jobs  at  U.S.  ports  in 
which  the  West  shares  heavily. 

As  sizable  as  this  AID  financing  of  U.S. 
exports  is  today,  it  really  is  still  only  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  greater  markets  for  the  future. 

The  economic  development  we  are  stimu¬ 
lating  in  other  lands  will  mean  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  kinds  of  paying  custom¬ 
ers  for  U.S.  goods  and  services  in  future 
years — the  development  of  markets  for  U.S. 
goods  in  areas  of  the  world  where  hereto¬ 
fore  there  were  none.  This — in  particular — 
is  where  AID  makes  its  greatest  contribution 
to  U.S.  foreign  trade. 
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The  evidence  shows  that  commercial  Im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  have  flourished 
and  the  U.S.  share  of  the  local  market  has 
Improved  in  countries  assisted  by  our  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program,  except  when  the  recipi¬ 
ent’s  normal  foreign  exchange  earnings  have 
dropped  sharply. 

For  example,  a  recent  study  of  32  coun¬ 
tries  outside  of  Latin  America  receiving 
about  80  percent  of  all  AID  and  Public  Law 
480  or  food  for  peace  assistance  between 
1957  and  1962  shows  that  total  Imports  from 
the  United  States  rose  about  four  times  as 
fast  as  total  economic  aid.  In  addition,  Im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  as  a  percent 
of  total  Imports  by  those  countries  rose 
from  13.5  to  14.5  percent  during  the  period. 

In  Latin  America,  however,  commercial 
Imports  from  the  United  States  decreased, 
and  the  U.S.  share  of  the  local  market 
dropped.  However,  the  decrease  occurred 
because  dollar  earnings  fell  for  reasons — 
such  as  the  sharp  drop  In  coffee  prices — 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  aid  program. 
And  the  drop  In  earnings  was  greater  than 
the  Increase  In  aid.  The  net  dollar  loss, 
after  deducting  offsets  of  U.S.  economic  as¬ 
sistance,  was  about  as  much  as  the  drop  In 
Latin  American  Imports  from  the  United 
States. 

AID  assistance  Is  extended  to  help  coun¬ 
tries  Import  more  than  their  own  earnings 
allow.  It  Is  Intended  to  add  to  regular  Im¬ 
ports,  rather  than  substitute  for  them.  That 
Is  why  economic  aid  has  shifted  from  the 
developed  to  the  less  developed  countries — 
It  is  the  latter  whose  earnings  are  now  far 
short  of  Import  needs  for  development  and 
security.  And  that  Is  why  ordinary  com¬ 
merce  with  assisted  countries  tends  to  thrive, 
as  the  foregoing  evidence  shows. 

As  we  consider  expansion  of  exports  to¬ 
day,  I  want  to  leave  with  you  this  carefully 
considered  observation.  If  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  cut  as  drastically  as  has  already 
been  voted  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
It  Is  our  estimate  that  this  will  mean  a  re¬ 
duction  of  some  $250  million  worth  of  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States — and  a  cut  of 
$23  million  In  funds  going  to  U.S. -flag  car¬ 
riers  for  shipping. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  time  for  us  to  understand 
that  when  we  vote  funds  for  foreign  aid, 
we  actually  are  voting  considerable  help 
to  our  own  economy;  and  I  have  placed 
the  report  in  the  Record  because  among 
all  the  arguments  I  have  heard  about 
the  foreign  aid  program,  I  have  not 
heard  a  concise  and  cogent  argument  as 
to  the  very  great  amount  of  good  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  doing  for  the  U.S. 
economy. 

To  those  of  us  who  represent  agricul¬ 
tural  States,  the  foreign-aid  program 
has  been  a  lifesaver  for  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports;  and  without  them,  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  for  American  agricultural  products 
in  the  marketplace  would  be  considera¬ 
bly  lower. 

So  the  foreign-aid  program  is  of  aid  to 
more  than  foreigners;  it  also  aids  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  American  in¬ 
dustry,  American  agriculture,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  workers.  In  fact,  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  jobs  are  tied  up  to 
this  program. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
each  Senator,  before  he  votes  on  the 
question  of  making  substantial  reduc¬ 
tions  in  this  program,  to  consider  what 
would  happen  in  his  own  State,  in  terms 
of  jobs  and  in  terms  of  purchases  by  the 
AID  administration.  When  that  is  done, 
I  think  some  Senators  may  want  to 
think  twice  before  they  vote  to  add  to 


the  unemployment  rolls  in  their  States. 
As  I  recall,  over  half  a  million  jobs  in 
American  industry  are  involved  in  the 
foreign-aid  program.  If  we  tamper  too 
much  with  the  program  and  if  we  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  economic  assistance 
aspect  of  the  program  and  if  we  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
part  of  the  program — for,  Mr.  President, 
as  a  result  of  this  program,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  American-produced  goods  are 
going  to  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — not  only  shall  we  be  trimming  for¬ 
eign  aid,  but  we  shall  also  be  trimming 
the  payrolls  in  State  after  State  in  the 
United  States. 

Foreign  aid  is  good  national  security 
policy,  good  domestic  economic  policy, 
good  politics  internationally,  and  good 
morals,  because  it  represents  a  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  to  help  other 
peoples  to  help  themselves. 

So  I  make  no  apologies  for  my  sup¬ 
port  of  foreign  aid.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  foreign  aid.  I  think  we  need  it.  I 
recognize  that  there  have  been  some 
abuses  and  some  mistakes;  but  for  every 
mistake,  I  can  find  a  success;  and  for 
every  story  of  failure,  there  are  a  dozen 
stories  of  accomplishment.  So  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that,  instead  of  abusing 
the  people  in  the  foreign  aid  administra¬ 
tion,  we  praise  them. 

I  know  of  no  finer  Administrator  in 
this  Government  than  Mr.  David  Bell. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  works  harder  than 
Mr.  Moscoso,  the  Coordinator  for  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress.  I  know  that  my 
former  assistant,  Mr.  Herbert  Waters, 
who  now  is  an  Assistant  Administrator 
of  this  program,  gives  unstintingly  of 
himself,  and  is  highly  competent.  I 
know  that  men  such  as  Frank  Coffin,  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  from  the  State  of  Maine,  work 
day  and  night  and  are  competent  and 
able  public  servants. 

I  could  go  down  the  line  and  name 
the  top  echelon.  They  are  good  people. 
They  do  a  good  job.  They  love  our 
country.  They  know  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  they  like  to  protect  that 
dollar.  Many  thousands  of  people  who 
are  affiliated  with  the  program  here  and 
abroad,  directly  and  indirectly,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  a  good  job. 

I  recognize  that  sometimes  we  are  dis¬ 
appointed.  Frankly,  I  am  disappointed 
with  Congress.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
do  a  better  job.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
move  and  accomplish  results.  When  I 
hear  Members  of  the  Congress  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  slowness  of  the 
foreign  aid  administration,  I  wonder 
who  we  are  to  be  talking — unless  we  are 
experts  in  lethargy  or  experts  in  slow¬ 
down  processes.  I  hope  that  that  is 
not  the  case.  We  have  problems.  So 
do  our  friends  in  foreign  aid.  They  have 
problems.  They  are  our  fellow  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  operating  the  program. 
Their  main  problem  is  that  today  they 
are  working  in  areas  of  the  world  that 
are  poorly  equipped  in  terms  of  human 
resources,  management,  public  adminis¬ 
tration,  planning,  and,  indeed,  in  capital 
resources.  So  we  have  an  uphill  battle. 

We  have  a  difficult  time  getting  those 
programs  underway,  but  we  are  making 
progress. 
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I  conclude  on  the  following  note;  I 
have  placed  on  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  and  myself  an  amendment 
to  the  so-called  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments.  I  did  so  after  full  consul¬ 
tation  with  my  leader  and  with  Senators 
who  join  on  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments.  I  believe  that  such  con¬ 
sultation  is  not  only  necessary  but  also 
is  fair  and  proper. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amendment 
which  I  shall  call  up,  which  would  re¬ 
store  the  funds  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  the  amount  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  and  would  cut  back  to  the 
committee  bill  level  the  amount  of 
money  for  the  President’s  contingency 
fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  38,  strike  out  lines  3  through  12 
and  insert: 

“(1)  Strike  out  ‘for  use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year’ 
and  insert  ‘for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000,  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $525,000,000,  and  for  use  beginning  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000’.” 

On  page  38,  line  13,  strike  out  “(3)”  and 
insert  “(2)  ”. 

On  page  40,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
“  ‘$300,000,000’  and”  and  “and  ‘$175,000,000’, 
respectively”. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  move 
which  he  is  making.  Maybe  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  foreign  aid  program  are 
dubious.  The  success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  not  been  perfect,  but  it 
is  crucial  and  it  should  succeed. 

As  one  of  the  100  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  it  will  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  again  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  for  the 
move  which  they  have  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Senators  feel  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  spoken.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  we  do  not  seek  to 
increase  the  funds  for  the  total  foreign 
aid  program.  The  cut  of  $385  million 
provided  in  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments  will  be  maintained.  The 
cut — $300  million — would  come  in  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  and  $85  million  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  The  difference 
is  that  our  amendment  relating  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  would  merely  add 
the  $125  million  that  was  to  be  canceled 
or  taken  out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  would  restore  that  amount.  It  would 
take  away  from  the  contingency  fund  of 
the  President  the  extra  $125  million  that 
was  to  be  placed  there  under  the  Mans¬ 
field-Dirksen  amendments. 

So  what  we  are  really  doing  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  and  my¬ 
self  is  asking  the  Senate  to  support  the 
considered  action  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  these  two 
instances — the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  President’s  contingency  fund. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  President’s  contingency  fund  of  $175 
million  that  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  is 
more  than  was  required  last  year. 

Second,  there  is  an  additional  $300 
million  of  contingency  funds — emergency 
funds — that  are  available  under  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Assistance  Act  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  over  and  above  the 
military  assitance  moneys  that  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  or  appropriations,  and  are  reim¬ 
bursable.  So  we  would  not  in  any  way 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President.  I  would 
never  do  that.  We  carefully  considered 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
after  extensive  hearings,  the  President’s 
contingency  fund.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  administration  asked  for  more  than 
it  received,  it  was  the  unanimous  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  that  the  $175  million  was  adequate. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  know  that  if 
the  amount  is  not  adequate,  and  there  is 
a  contingency  or  an  emergency,  the 
President  only  has  to  ask  the  Congress 
and  he  will  get  prompt  action  as  he  did 
in  the  instance  of  the  Middle  East  Res¬ 
olution  some  years  ago. 


So  I  hope  that  tomorrow  Senators  will 
find  it  possible  to  join  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  me  in  supporting  the 
amendment.  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
would  want  to  do  less  next  year  than  we 
did  this  year  in  relation  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
we  offer  the  amendment  is  that  the  House 
cut  the  program  down  to  $450  million. 
If  we  should  cut  it  to  the  amount  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ments,  which  is  $525  million,  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  conference  with  a  figure 
that  would  be  somewhere  around  $475 
million  or  $500  million.  That  would  be 
$25  million  or  $50  million  less  than  the 
appropriations  for  this  year. 

We  all  know  that  authorizations  al¬ 
ways  suffer  a  cut  when  they  reach  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  So  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  merely  wishes  to 
afford  some  bargaining  power  in  the 
conference  on  the  authorization  bill  and, 
once  we  come  from  conference,  provide 
a  figure  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
that  will  permit  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  make  a  reasonable  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  splendid  program  that  we 
now  have  fairly  well  underway. 


November  U,  1963 


States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  310)  for  the 
relief  of  Kaino  Hely  Auzis. 

RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess-  until  12  o’clock  noon  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed'to;  and  (at 
6  o’clock  and  17  minutesyp.m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until ^tomorrow,  Tues¬ 
day,  November  5,  1^63,  at  12  o’clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  November  4  (legislative  day  of 
October  22Y  1963  : 

William  j^ack  Howard,  of  California,  to  be 
Chairmfmr  of  the  Military  Liaison  Commit¬ 
tee  to  tile  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  vice 
Gerald'  Johnson,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  4  (legislative  day 
of  October  22),  1963: 

Department  op  Justice 
Bernard  T.  Moynahan,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Kentucky. 


ment  by  Sen.  Holland  to  limit  the  authorization  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
for  fiscal  years  1964,  1965  and  1966  to  $975  million  (pp.  20020-2).  By  a  vote 
of  40  to  43,  rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Ellender  to  limit  the  authorization 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  $900  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  (pp.  20022- 
41).  By  a  vote  of  42  to  40,  agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Morse  to  the  above 
Holland  amendment  to  reduce  the  authorization  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
$950  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  repeal  the  existing  authorization  for 
fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  (pp.  20042-3).  Pending  at  adjournment  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  Sen.  Humphrey  to  the  proposed  Mansf ield-Dirksen  amendment  to  restore  the 
authorization  funds  recommended  by  the  committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  President's  contingency  fund  (pp.  20043-8).  Sens.  Simpson,  Morse,  and 
Lausche  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill  (p.  19986). 
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WHEAT;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sens.  Proxmire  and  Hruska  expressed  concern  over  a 
possible  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  and  inserted  articles  contending  that  if  tfheat 
sold  the  U.S.  should  exact  concessions  from  Russia  as  a  condition  for /such 
ea\e.  pp.  19991-2,  20009-11 


3.  FORESTRY;  LUMBER.  Sen.  Morse  commended  the  recent  improvements  in  earnings  of 
the  lumber  industry  and  inserted  several  tables  on  current  conditijms  in  the 
industry^  pp.  20049-51 


4.  RESEARCH;  WivXER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Anderson  inserted  and  disputed/a  statement  by 


Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  American  Association 


for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  that  funds  for  water  resources  research  should 
be  concentrated  >^n  a  relatively  few  ’’centers  of  excellency,’’  and  Sen.  Anderson 
reiterated  his  support  for  allocating  such  funds  to  the/land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  in  all\50  States,  pp.  19995-8 


5.  RECREATION;  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Sen,  Hart  inserted  aifd  commended  a  Mason-Lake 

(Mich.)  Soil  Conservation  District  newsletter  describing  increased  opportuni-  (] 
ties  for  family  farm  vacations  on  farms  in  Masoxy  Co . ,  Mich.  p.  20018 


6.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Sen.  Fulbri^ht  inserted  twoy^rticles  discussing  George 

Kennan's  criticism  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  Yugoslavia,  pp.  19999-20002, 
20059-60 


ITEMS 


APPENDIX 


INFLATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  ReV  Curtis  inserting  two  articles  stating 
that  "the  administration  and  the  Eederai  Reserve  think  price  stability  is 
important,  not  just  to  maintain yronfiden^e  in  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  to  bolster  the  competitive ^position  or\U.S.  merchandise  against  foreign 
products."  pp.  A6885-6 


<1 


8.  TAXATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Curtis  inserting  an  article  questioning 
"whether  tax  reduction  cam  actually  head  off  or  postpone  a  recession"  and 
stating  that  the  "size y5f  the  proposed  tax  cuts  coupled  with  some  spending 
increases,  have  inflationary  consequences.'"  pp.  A6V88-9 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Humphrey  inserting  testimony  stating  that  ”an 
unbalanced  budget yA.n  and  of  itself,  is  not  inflationary  so  long  as  there  is 
an  overabundant  Mbor  supply  and  unused  plant  capacity’’ \and  also  that  "it  is 
high  time  we  realized  that  the  budget  of  our  Government  n\s  nothing  in  common 
with  that  of  ar housewife,  it  is  much  more  realistic  to  compare  it  with  that  of 
a  large  corporation  that  is  expanding  its  plant  in  relation  the  population 
growth  and /increasing  demand  for  its  product."  pp.  A6891-2 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Curtis  inserting  his  remarks  stating  that 
"the  ta^' bill  serving  as  a  camouflage  for  the  discredited  theory\>f  prosperity 
through  cheap  money,  if  it  were  enacted  without  amendment  requiring  expenditure 
refojrm,  would  radically  change  the  basic  fiscal  policy  this  country\as 
followed  since  the  disastrous  experience  with  the  Continental  CongresV  and 
tfcfe  Articles  of  Confederation."  pp.  A6892-4 


fOUTH  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Bayh  inserting  an  article'1 
entitled  "Geared  Along  Military  Lines:  Hard  Work  Making  Youth  Conservation 
Camp  a  Success."  pp.  A6890-1 
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The  present  Court  may  or  may  not  find 
this  view  controlling,  but  any  conscientious 
legislator  should  be  able  to  see  that  it  is 
table  punishment  to  deprive  a  citi- 
his  rights  as  an  American  for  merely 
livingsabroad  for  a  few  years.  It  is  said  that 
this  unreasonable  provision  stripped  citizen¬ 
ship  from  1,200  Americans  in  a  recent  12- 
month  period.  Why  the  irrational  haste  to 
disclaim  citizens  who  cherish  their  acquired 
allegiance  tov.  this  country?  Regardless  of 
what  the  Court  may  decide,  Congress  ought 
to  repeal  this  mush  and  self-defeating  relic 
from  the  isolationist  years. 


AUTOMATION  AND  THE  DISIN¬ 
HERITED 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  story 
of  automation,  its  promise  as  well  as  its 
problems,  is  being  covereaMn  increasing 
detail  by  news  media  of  our  country. 
This  emphasis  is  well  placedX  Automa¬ 
tion,  which  has  as  companions  people 
out  of  work  and  people  in  need  ol  train¬ 
ing,  may  well  be  the  overriding  ecoimmic 
problem  to  face  the  United  StatesN^his 
century. 

What  occasions  my  comment  today 
the  sobering  article,  “Automation  anc 
the  Disinherited,”  which  is  carried  in  the 
November  5  edition  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  a  fine  newspaper  which 
consistently  carries  articles  of  worth. 

It  begins  by  quoting  Richard  L.  Wor- 
snop  of  Editorial  Research  Reports,  who 
says: 

There  is  general  agreement  that  automa¬ 
tion  is  a  more  serious  threat  to  employment 
than  was  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

It  is  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
economic  change  which  is  accompany¬ 
ing  automation  that  I  have  long  advo¬ 
cated  a  White  House  conference  on  au¬ 
tomation,  a  conference  which  would 
have  local  community  education  about 
automation  as  its  most  important  prod¬ 
uct.  Only  after  automation  was  studied 
at  local  levels  would  delegates  meet  in 
Washington  to  sift  the  best  ideas  for  liv¬ 
ing  with  the  changes  of  automation  and 
for  making  the  most  of  them  for  the 
good  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Passage 
of  S.  185  would  bring  about  the  Whitj 
House  conference  we  need. 

I  mentioned  that  people  in  need/ of 
training  are  companions  of  automation, 
and  so  they  are.  For  this  reason  we  need 
greatly  expanded  programs  of  education 
for  employment  in  this  country 

Automation,  unemployment,  and 
training  also  have  a  vital  tie-in  with  the 
need  for  jobs  if  minorities  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  to  improve  their  lot.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  am  proud  tar  mention  the  po¬ 
sition  on  hiring  practices  emphasized  2 
days  ago  by  Henry p.  Du  Pont,  a  director 
of  the  great  Du  Pont  Co.  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Du  Pont /aid: 

Our  policy — and  every  branch  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  aware' of  it — is  not  to  discriminate 
against  any  Employee  or  applicant  for  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na¬ 
tional  origin,  or  ancestry  with  respect  to 
hiring, /promotion,  demotion,  transfer,  re¬ 
cruitment,  termination,  rates  of  pay,  or 
oth ey  forms  of  compensation  and  selection 
for/ training. 

Mr.  Du  Pont  added: 

Unfortunately  our  experience  right  here 
in  Wilmington  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
country  is  that  only  a  very  small  percentage 


of  Negroes  are  adequately  prepared  for  the 
kinds  of  jobs  that  American  industry  will 
need  to  fill  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interests  of 
spreading  information  about  automa¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  sincere  hope  that  it 
will  be  carefully  read  by  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
referred  to  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.  5, 
1963) 

Automation  and  the  Disinherited — -Tech¬ 
nology  Makes  More  Jobs,  It  Is  True,  but 

Not  Always,  or  Often,  for  the  People 

Who  Are  Displaced 

“There  is  general  agreement  that  automa¬ 
tion  is  a  more  serious  threat  to  employment 
than  was  the  industrial  revolution.”  In  this 
striking  statement,  Richard  L.  Worsnop,  of 
Editorial  Research  Reports,  speaks  the  views 
of  some  businessmen  as  well  as  of  labor 
leaders  and  government  authorities. 

John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  board  chairman  of 
U.S.  Industries,  Inc.,  a  company  that  mates 
automatic  machinery,  admits,  “We’re  using 
sophisticated  machines  to  destroy  jobs. y  His 
'  jompany  is  financing  a  foundation,  caspon- 
red  with  the  International  Association  of 
Mchchinists,  to  study  problems  of  t</hnologi- 
cal  displacement. 

John  F.  Henning,  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor, Estimates  that  2.2  milli/n  jobs  a  year 
are  eliminated  in  the  Unitetf  States  by  in¬ 
creased  output  per  man-honr  due  largely  to 
technological  progress,  /this  means  that 
new  jobs  need  to  be  found  for  40,000  dis¬ 
placed  workera\a  weeVnesides  new  workers. 

The  classical  donte/tion  has  been  that  in¬ 
vention  creates  near  jobs  as  it  wipes  out  old 
ones.  But  as  applied  to  automation,  or 
“cybernetics,”  Vp.  Snyder  declares  this  is  “a 
myth.”  And  pir.  Wi^snop  sums  up  the 
evidence  thi 

“Ideally,  displaced  woftcers  should  be  the 
first  to  sh/re  in  the  benei^s  of  automation. 
So  far,  /just  the  oppositeNhas  been  true. 
Worker/  who  have  managed 'to  hold  on  to 
their /obs  in  automated  factories  find  work- 
ing Conditions  and  fringe  benefits  improved. 
Many  of  those  who  have  lost  them  jobs  to 
fachines  are  likely  to  remain  unemployed, 
or  employed  only  part  time,  for  Nie  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  lives.” 
miners:  from  payrolls  to  dangerous 
holes” 

One  of  the  regions  where  displacement  oT 
this  sort  has  taken  a  most  heavy  toll  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Homer  Bigart  in  the  New  York 
Times.  In  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of 
eastern  Kentucky  tens  of  thousands  of  idle 
miners,  replaced  by  coal-cutting  machines, 
face  a  winter  of  grinding  poverty.  “Three 
generations  of  living  on  handouts,”  he  re¬ 
ports,  has  eroded  their  self-respect  and  “re¬ 
sulted  in  a  whipped,  dispirited  community.” 

In  one  country  even  Government  surplus 
foods  are  not  available  because  the  county 
has  no  funds  to  fetch  and  distribute  them. 
Able-bodied  men,  barred  from  the  relief  rolls, 
leave  their  families  so  the  women  can  quali¬ 
fy  for  aid  to  dependent  children  (ADC) . 

These,  as  described  by  A.  H.  Raskin  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  are  “the  once-proud 
men  whose  high  wages  and  industry-financed 
pensions  made  them  the  soot-smudged  aris¬ 
tocrats  of  American  labor  only  a  dozen  years 
ago.”  Today  some  of  them  “scratch  out  a 
perilous  subsistence”  in  played-out  pits  or 
“dog  holes”  where  the  coal  seam  is  too  thin 
for  effective  mechanization. 

All  this  takes  place  while  Department  of 
Commerce  statistics  show  that  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  for  the  country  at  large  has 
risen  to  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  $588 


billion  and  disposable  personal  income  i/at 
a  new  high  of  more  than  $400  billioiy  an¬ 
nually. 

ARE  AMERICANS  LIVING  IN  TWO  COMPARTMENTS? 

Several  months  ago  the  traveling  inter¬ 
viewer,  Samuel  Lubell,  observed/that  while 
older  workers  in  stable  industr/s  were  doing 
well,  many  younger  workers  /nave  been  vir¬ 
tually  walled  out  *  *  »  by /seniority  rights 
and  high  fringe  benefits.”  , 

Does  this  mean  that /  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  it,  a/ situation  described 
by  Prof.  Andrew  Ha/ker,  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  taking  sh/pe?  To  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  September  6, 
Dr.  Hacker  said, /it  may  well  be  that  two 
Americas  are  emerging,  one  a  society  pro¬ 
tected  by  the/corporate  umbrella  and  the 
other  a  society  whose  members  have  failed  to 
affiliate  th/nselves  with  the  dominant  in¬ 
stitutions/ 

If  suc/I  a  situation  is  to  be  avoided  there 
will  have  to  be  some  hard  thinking,  plan¬ 
ning /and  doing  about  it  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  remedies  but  they  are 
not  automatic.  Congress  and  State  legisla¬ 
tes  have  hardly  caught  up  with  the  age 
tof  the  typewriter,  let  alone  the  computer. 

Some  remedies  are  nonpolitical.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  does  all  research  have  to  be  directed 
toward  using  mineral  and  other  inorganic 
resources?  Why  not  more  research  and 
development  toward  devising  industries  that 
can  utilize  relatively  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
hands?  Ingenuity  has  found  use  for  once 
waste  materials  from  bones  and  sawdust  to 
cinders  and  bagasse;  why  not  for  surplus  hu¬ 
man  resources?  Industry  already  does  vast 
amounts  of  training  and  retraining;  but  a 
company  can  afford  this  only  where  there 
is  a  prospect  of  use  within  its  own  orga¬ 
nization. 

Much  of  the  need  in  an  age  of  rising 
technology  is  for  a  spread  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  then  for  more  and  better  vocational 
education,  and  finally  for  retraining  pro¬ 
grams  where  an  obsolete  skill  must  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  current  one. 

hope  in  education  and  rehabilitation 

This  calls  for  more  schools  such  as  one  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  described  in  the  October 
Reader’s  Digest  by  Lester  Velie — an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  that  has  made  itself  a  16-hour- 
a-day  community  center  in  a  slum  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  sparks  an  interest  in  learning 
among  Negro  families  hitherto  without  hope. 

It  calls  also  for  such  initiative  as  has 
been  displayed  in  Chicago,  where  the  Cook 
County  Welfare  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
last  year  placed  in  jobs  12,000  persons  for¬ 
merly  on  the  relief  rolls.  It  did  this  by  a 
basic  literacy  program  and  evening  vocation¬ 
al  or  high  school  courses  which  welfare  re- 
ipients  were  required  to  take.  In  addition, 
5v00  relief  clients  were  put  on  work  projects 
fonihe  city,  county,  or  State. 

THe  problem  of  idle  human  resources  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  States 
compen^.tion  is  being  paid  to  persons  in 
fairly  comfortable  circumstances  while  in 
others  the\ompensation  payments  have  been 
exhausted  Bw  workers  whose  families  are 
hungry  and  war  whom  the  prospect  of  re¬ 
employment  is  Remote  if  not  nonexistent. 

Among  workerk  with  displaced  skills,  such 
as  notably  the  coal  miners,  one  of  two  needs 
exists.  Either  new  Industry  must  be  brought 
to  them  or  they  muX:  be  retrained  and  en¬ 
abled  to  move  where  employment  is  assured. 
The  latter  course  involves  some  kind  of 
sustenance  payments. 

labor-industry  funds  Xnly  partly 
SUCCESSFUL  \ 

Automation,  through  its  economies,  does 
create  new  market  demands  anck  ultimately 
new  jobs — but  they  are  not  generally  for 
the  same  people,  or  even  the  sons  ami  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  same  people,  unless  a  gre^t  deal 
of  human  relations  engineering  is  'intro¬ 
duced  into  the  process.  s. 
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'■  Efforts  of  unions  and  industries  to  cushion 
the  effect  of  technological  change  by  special 
funds  for  this  purpose  have  been  only  partly 
successful.  One  of  the  first,  in  the  packing¬ 
house  vndustry,  produced  only  8  retrained 
personsVmt  of  431  laid  off.  The  Pacific  Mari¬ 
time  Association,  in  agreement  with  the 
Longshoremen's  Union,  has  set  up  a  fund 
by  which  profits  from  greater  efficiency  stab¬ 
ilize  weekly  eetsmings  and  sweeten  retirement 
pay.  \ 

Unquestionably,  technological  advance¬ 
ment  can  introduce  new  jobs  as  it  obliterates 
old  ones.  Prof.  Walter  Buckingham,  a  labor 
mediator,  says  mostXof  the  jobs  held  by 
workers  in  the  United  SStates  today  “would 
not  exist  if  it  were  notVfor  technology.” 

Yet,  to  return  to  Mr.  Snyder,  this  seller 
of  automation  believes  that  in  time  machines 
will  do  most  of  the  work  of  numans.  “Peo¬ 
ple — living,  breathing,  feeling, Vnd  thinking 
people — ”  he  says,  “somehow  will  have  to 
learn  to  do  nothing  in  a  constructive  way.” 
Many  of  them  already  have  found  enriching 
uses  for  the  leisure.  \ 

Will  machines  further  shorten  theVwork 
week  and  leave  even  the  employed  with  time 
on  their  hands?  Will  a  few  be  busier  than 
ever  correlating  the  functions  of  the  may 
chines?  And  will  some  unhappy  thousands^ 
even  millions,  find  themselves  left  out  of  J 
such  an  economy  altogether?  To  avoid  this 
last  possibility,  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Labor  Management  Policy  says,  “Achieve¬ 
ment  of  technological  progress  without  sacri¬ 
fice  of  human  values  requires  a  combination 
of  private  and  Government  action  consonant 
with  the  principles  of  a  free  society.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  morning  business,  morning  . 
business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un¬ 
finished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Holland 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment.  The  Holland  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  8,  of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ments,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “1,- 
500,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$975,000,000”. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  Holland 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  Holland  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments, 
but  I  point  out  several  things  which 


may  not  be  understood  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  this  measure.  I  did  not 
hear  anything  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
about  these  matters. 

When  the  authorization  for  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  was  granted  in 
the  1961  act,  under  section  202  it  was 
provided  that  for  the  first  year  the  ap¬ 
propriation  would  be  $1.2  billion,  and 
for  the  4  years  following  1962  it  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  billion. 

As  I  understand  the  Holland  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ments,  it  seeks  to  make  the  authorization 
for  1965  and  1966,  $975  million  a  year. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  if  that  action  is  taken,  the 
$975  million,  under  that  limitation,  will 
not  be  the  only  amount  which  can  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  that  purpose,  because  the 
authorization  bill  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  proviso : 

Provided,  That  any  unappropriated  por¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
during  the  above  period,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  in  1962,  although 
there  was  an  authorization  of  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion,  the  amount  actually  appropriated 
was  only  $1,112,500,000 — leaving  for  fu¬ 
ture  appropriation  $87,500,000;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fiscal  year,  1963,  although 
the  Senate  could  have  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  $1.5  billion,  it  actually  ap¬ 
propriated  only  $975  million — thereby 
leaving  the  sum  of  $525  million  which 
could  be  appropriated  either  this  year 
or  in  fiscal  year  1965  or  in  fiscal  year 
1966. 

So  the  amounts  left  over  from  1962  and 
1963  aggregate  $612,500,000.  Therefore, 
even  though  the  Holland  amendment  to 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments  were 
to  be  adopted,  Congress  could  appro¬ 
priate  as  much  as  $612,500,000  over  and 
above  the  $975  million  contained  in  the 
Holland  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  would  not  be 
any  additional  amount,  because  it  is  lim¬ 
ited,  by  the  Holland  amendment,  to  $975 
million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  because  the  Hol¬ 
land  amendment  does  not  eliminate  the 
proviso.  The  Holland  amendment  mere¬ 
ly  changes  the  figure  “$1,500,000,000”  to 
“$975,000,000”;  but  the  proviso  in  sec¬ 
tion  202  still  remains,  and  I  point  out 
that  even  though  the  Holland  amend¬ 
ment  were  to  be  adopted,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965,  Congress  would  have  a  right 
to  provide — if  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments  as  thus  amended  were 
adopted — in  addition  to  the  $975  million 
provided  for  by  the  Holland  amend¬ 
ment,  $612,500,000.  I  repeat  that  this 
results  from  the  fact  that  under  the 
1962  appropriation  we  had  unused  au¬ 
thorization  of  $87,500,000;  and  under 
the  appropriation  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  we  had  unused  authorization 
in  the  amount  of  $525  million. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that 
although  I  believe  the  Holland  amend- 
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ment  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  even  though  that  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield  amendments  were 
adopted,  come  next  year  Congress  would 
have  authority  to  increase  the  $975  mil¬ 
lion  by  as  much  as  an  additional  $612,- 
500,000. 

I  thought  I  would  bring  that  point  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  so  Senators 
would  know  about  it  in  advance  of  the 
vote  on  the  Holland  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  SENATORS  HAVE  SPONSORED  OVER 

TWENTY-FIVE  SUBSTANTIVE  AMENDMENTS  TO 

FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  surprising  that  the  press,  radio,  and 
television,  in  reporting  the  very  vital 
debate  on  foreign  aid,  which  now  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Senate  for  the  past 
5  days,  has  not  brought  home  to  the 
American  public  the  important  fact  that 
the  debate  is  in  great  measure  centered 
on  how  the  program  is  administered  and 
will  be  administered,  rather  than  on  how 
many  dollars  are  to  be  authorized  for 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

From  reading  the  reports  appearing  in 
the  daily  press  or  from  listening  to  them 
on  the  radio  and  television,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  entire  Senate  has 
been  engaged  in  a  numbers  game  about 
whether  the  overall  amount  to  be  au¬ 
thorized  should  be  $4.5  billion,  $4.2  bil¬ 
lion,  $3.8  billion,  or  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  concession 
made  by  the  Mansfield  amendments, 
thus  lowering  the  figure  to  $3.8  billion, 
the  Senate  is  now  engaged  in  these  long 
hours  of  debate  over  $300  million.  How¬ 
ever,  much,  much  more  is  involved  in 
this  debate. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  are  attempting  to 
do  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  which 
the  administrators  of  the  AID  program 
should  have  done  long  before  this — 
tighten  up  the  administration  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  AID  program  so  that  our 
foreign  economic  and  military  aid  will 
hit  the  mark  rather  than  be  scattered 
to  the  four  winds. 

This  is  the  story  that  should  be  told 
to  the  American  people.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  President,  it  is  misleading  to 
give  the  people  the  impression  that  the 
sole  issue  is  how  much  money  would  be 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  this  fiscal  year. 
Most  of  us  are  concerned  also — indeed 
more — with  program  substance:  how  the 
program  has  been  administered,  what 
pitfalls  from  the  past  can  be  avoided  in 
the  future,  what  parts  of  the  program 
should  be  emphasized  or  deemphasized, 
and  what  guidelines  and  principles  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  authorization  bill  to 
give  congressional  directive  to  the  entire 
program. 

We  are  concerned — and  properly  so — 
that  whatever  amount  is  appropriated 
utimately,  be  it  $4.5  billion  or  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion,  or  less,  it  be  properly,  efficiently,  and 
wisely  spent.  The  American  people 
should  not  be  misled  into  believing  that 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate  debate 
is  merely  an  argument  about  “how 
much”  but  that  it  is  an  argument  about 
how  effectively  and  wisely  whatever  is 
appropriated  will  be  expended. 
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I  have  listened  to  radio  and  television 
and  read  the  papers  in  vain  to  read  or 
hear  something  which  would  give  an  im¬ 
pression  opposite  to  the  one  that  we  are 
arguing — merely  about  money  totals.  As 
of  the  end  of  business  on  last  Friday, 
some  50  amendments  had  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Well  over  half  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  do  not — I  repeat  the  word  “not” — 
deal  with  how  much  money  would  be 
authorized.  They  deal  with  how  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  administered. 

Here  are  descriptions  of  some  of  these 
amendments: 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
give  economic  assistance  to  countries 
such  as  Egypt  and  Algeria,  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  aggression  against  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  thereby  diverting  their  own  re¬ 
sources  from  the  economic  development 
of  their  countries  to  wage  aggressive  war? 
This  issue  will  be  solved  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  amendment  No.  231,  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Gruening,  for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Williams,  Jr., 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Dodd. 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
make  development  loans,  charging  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  per  annum  for  40  years  with  a 
10-year  grace  period,  thereby  in  effect — 
because  the  United  States  has  to  borrow 
money  at  higher  interest  rates  to  make 
these  loans— giving  a  grant  to  the  bor¬ 
rower  nation  of  about  80  cents  for  each 
dollar  loaned?  This  problem  would  be 
solved  by  acceptance  of  amendment  No. 
232  by  Mr.  Gruening,  for  himself,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr. 
Smathers. 

Should  contracts  with  universities  for 
the  performance  of  services  abroad  con¬ 
tain  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  applicable  to  contracts  with  the  same 
universities  for  services  within  the  United 
States  so  that  competition  for  the 
limited  numbers  of  qualified  educators 
between  programs  at  home  and  abroad 
may  at  least  be  put  on  an  equal  footing? 
This  would  be  taken  care  of  by  adoption 
of  amendment  No.  234  by  Mr.  Gruening 
for  himself. 

Should  military  assistance  be  contin¬ 
ued  for  Latin  American  countries  now 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  ad¬ 
mitted  that  such  arms  are  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary  for  hemispheric  defense  and  the 
arms  supplied  by  the  United  States  have 
been  repeatedly  used  to  overthrow  con¬ 
stitutionally  elected  governments? 
Amendment  No.  235  by  Mr.  Gruening, 
for  himself,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  McGovern  would 
take  care  of  this  wasteful  and  actually 
destructive  expenditure. 

Should  foreign  assistance  be  given 
Yugoslavia  even  though  that  nation 
makes  no  payment  for  property  nation¬ 
alized  or  should  such  foreign  assistance 
be  stopped  until  Yugoslavia  makes 
acceptable  payment?  Amendment  No. 
236  by  Mr.  Dirksen  seeks  to  resolve  that 
question. 


Should  development  grants  for  capital 
projects  be  made  only  if  the  recipient 
finances  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost? 
Amendment  No.  241  by  Mr.  Ellender 
raises  this  issue. 

Should  military  aid  to  African  coun¬ 
tries  be  limited  to  $25  million  a  year  and 
not  be  available  to  meet  internal  security 
requirements  or  should  there  be  no  spe¬ 
cial  restriction  on  how  much  military  aid 
can  be  given  to  the  African  nations  so 
as  to  permit  the  suport  of  special  police 
forces?  Amendment  No.  244  by  Mr. 
Ellender  deals  with  this  matter. 

Should  any  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Czechslovakia  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  settlement  of  claims  by  U.S. 
nationals  against  Czechslovakia  arising 
out  of  nationalization  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent? 
Amendment  No.  247  by  Mr.  Keating 
would  enable  the  Senate  to  debate  and 
pass  on  this  issue. 

Should  AID  be  discontinued  from  any 
nation  which  extends  its  jurisdiction  for 
fishing  purposes  beyond  the  3 -mile  limit 
or  imposes  penalties  or  sanctions  against 
any  U.S.  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  its 
fishing  in  such  area?  Amendment  No. 
248  by  Mr.  Kuchel  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engle,  if  adopted,  would  prevent  the  ar¬ 
rests  and  fining  of  American  tuna  fisher¬ 
men  in  international  waters. 

Should  AID  be  withdrawn  from  any 
nation  which  does  not  pay  its  assess¬ 
ments  in  the  United  Nations?  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  249  by  Mr.  Miller  would  enable 
the  Senate  to  show  its  disapproval  of 
those  who  will  not  pay  their  share. 

Should  Public  Law  480  products  which 
are  sold  to  other  nations  for  soft — local — 
currencies  include  fisheries  products? 
Amendment  No.  250  by  Mr.  Ellender 
would  enable  the  Senate  to  hear  the  ar¬ 
guments  pro  and  con. 

Should  Aid  be  used,  as  it  has  been,  to 
meet  foreign  nations’  deficits  or  should 
payments  be  ruled  out  and  AID  used  for 
specific  projects?  Amendment  No.  254 
by  Mr.  Morse  would,  if  adopted,  stop  the 
bailing  out  of  governments  that  do  not 
follow  sound  fiscal  practices. 

Should  the  AID  program  be  revamped 
completely  beginning  June  30,  1965 — a 
proposal  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  had  under  serious  consid¬ 
eration — so  that  each  country  would  be 
required,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  to  prove  that  it  had 
taken  the  necessary  self-help  measures 
such  as  land  and  tax  reforms?  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  259  by  Mr.  Morse  raises  a 
fundamental  issue  which  should  be 
thoroughly  debated. 

Should  aid  be  withheld  from  coun¬ 
tries  where  a  military  coup  has  over¬ 
thrown  a  constitutionally  elected  govern¬ 
ment?  Amendment  No.  265  by  Mr. 
Morse  would  tend  to  stop  the  overthrow 
of  legally  constituted  governments  by 
military  juntas. 

Should  aid  assistance  be  withheld 
from  Indonesia  which  is  threatening  ag¬ 
gressive  war  against  its  neighbors  and 
when  the  economic  situation  is  going 
from  bad  to  worse?  Amendment  No.  266 
by  Mr.  Proxmire,  if  adopted,  would  tend 


to  discourage  aggression  and  subsidizing 
of  unstable  dictatorships. 

But  the  fact  remains,  Mr.  President, 
that  37  Senators  have  sponsored  or  co¬ 
sponsored  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  This  indicates  the  deep  feeling  of 
the  Senate  that  the  time  for  reforms  in 
the  administration  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  at  hand.  The  time  to  act  is 
now. 

We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  press 
will  give  a  little  more  emphasis  to  those 
amendments,  and  not  concentrate  the 
discussion  on  whether  we  shall  spend  so 
many  dollars  more  or  so  many  dollars 
less  in  toto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments  to  the  committee  substi¬ 
tute.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Walters]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
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and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow¬ 
er]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

[No.  206  Leg.] 

YEAS— 80 


Aiken 

Gruening 

Morton 

Allott 

Hart 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Holland 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Pell 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Riblcoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Case 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Pong 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Morse 

NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOTING— 

-20 

Bennett 

Javits 

Pastore 

Clark 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Cotton 

Keating 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Edmondson 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Engle 

McGee 

Walters 

Goldwater 

McNamara 
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So  Mr.  Holland’s  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  adopted  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  298,  and  ask  for 
its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  the  amendments  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  on  page  1,  line  7,  of  the  amend¬ 
ments,  to  strike  out  “$975,000,000”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$900,000,000”. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
military  assistance 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments,  I  wish  to  address 
myself  to  military  assistance. 

My  amendment— No.  242— submitted 
on  October  28  and  calling  for  a  cut  of 
$300  million  in  military  assistance,  is 
included  in  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments.  If  adopted,  $1  billion  will 
be  made  available  for  military  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  1964,  which  amount  is  in 
accord  with  the  House  figure. 

No  matter  who  delves  into  and  an¬ 


alyzes  our  military  assistance  program, 
be  he  a  respected  general,  statistician, 
accountant,  economist,  or  representative 
of  the  people  in  the  Congress,  the  con¬ 
clusion  inevitably  follows  that  the  1964 
budget  request  for  military  assistance  is 
about  $400  million  more  than  is  needed 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment  I  had 
submitted  called  for  a  cut  of  only  $300 
million,  but  I  sincerely  believe  we  could 
cut  another  $100  million  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid  program,  without  affecting  our 
security. 

This  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
Clay  Committee  report,  and  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  reductions  made  in  this 
program  by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  over  the  last  10  years. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  views  of  the 
Presidential  investigating  committee 
headed  by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  and 
known  as  the  Committee  To  Strengthen 
the  Security  of  the  Free  World,  or  the 
Clay  Committee.  This  Committee  made 
a  3 -month  study  of  our  Nation’s  military 
and  economic  assistance  programs,  and 
made  its  report  to  the  President  on 
March  20  of  this  year. 

The  Committee’s  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  contains  a  number  of  comments 
and  recommendations  concerning  our 
military  assistance  program,  all  of  which 
had,  and  I  believe  still  have,  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  General  Clay.  I  would  now 
like  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  Sen¬ 
ators  by  citing  some  of  these  comments 
and  recommendations. 

On  page  7  of  the  Clay  Committee  re¬ 
port,  the  following  appears: 

We  are  convinced  that  in  several  of  these 
countries  (and  here  the  committee  is  refer¬ 
ring  to  nations  on  the  frontiers  of  the  free 
world)  indigenous  forces  are  larger  than  re¬ 
quired  for  their  immediate  mission  of  defense 
and  not  large  enough  to  assume  other  mis¬ 
sions.  There,  phased  reductions  of  a  very 
substantial  order  appear  practical,  after  fur¬ 
ther  careful  examination,  without  Unduly 
sacrificing  immediate  effectiveness.  This 
would  not  only  lessen  the  cost  of  military 
assistance  but  reduce  related  supporting  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  as  well. 

Continuing  on  page  8 : 

There  are  a  few  other  border  countries 
whose  military  forces  presently  are  of  value 
largely  for  internal  security  purposes.  Even 
though  they  belong  to  alliances  with  which 
we  are  associated,  we  believe  the  present 
level  of  support  to  these  forces,  particularly 
with  sophisticated  weapons,  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  In  these  countries,  which  have 
substantial  resources  of  their  own,  significant 
reductions  of  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  are  in  order. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  countries  in 
this  border  area,  particularly  in  southeastern 
and  western  Asia,  to  which  we  provide  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  and,  in  some  cases,  military 
equipment,  though  they  are  neither  allies 
nor  members  of  alliances  with  which  we  are 
associated.  We  believe  most  of  this  military 
assistance  is  not  essential  to  our  own  or  free 
world  security,  and  we  cannot  recommend 
continued  supply  of  this  equipment. 

Commenting  on  aid  to  the  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  on  page  9 
the  Committee  points  out  that: 

On  the  western  end  of  the  bloc  periphery 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  moving  toward  in¬ 


creased  security  and  well-being.  Both  of 
these  important  nations,  however,  are  still 
in  need  of  military  assistance  and  economic 
support,  and  Turkey  will  require  both  forms 
of  assistance  for  some  time  to  come.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  other  NATO  members  should  in¬ 
crease  their  contributions  to  these  countries 
to  the  point  where  they  bear  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  burden  and  that  the  proportion 
of  our  own  assistance  should  be  reduced  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Elsewhere  in  Europe,  there  is  no 
apparent  need  for  further  military  or  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  other  than  for  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  existing  commitments. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  making 
that  very  contention  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  But  somehow  the  military 
authorities  have  been  listened  to,  and  in 
practically  all  cases  we  have  acceded  to 
their  wishes.  Efforts  to  obtain  assistance 
from  our  allies  from  the  West  have  failed. 
I  believe  that  at  this  date,  with  the  heavy 
load  we  are  carrying  all  over  the  world, 
it  is  shameful  that  the  countries  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  should  be  permitted  to  lag 
behind. 

As  I  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  in  the 
pending  bill  there  is  an  amount  approxi¬ 
mating  $230  million  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  countries  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  excluding  Turkey  and  Greece.  In 
addition,  we  are  furnishing  millions  of 
dollars  at  both  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  Turkey  and  Greece,  but  that 
assistance  does  not  appear  in  the  justifi¬ 
cations  for  Europe,  but  in  the  justifica¬ 
tions  for  Asia.  Why  they  should  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  Europe  in  that  way,  I  do  not 
know.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
as  to  those  two  countries,  to  which  a  very 
limited  amount  of  assistance  is  being 
given  by  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
we  are  continuing  to  furnish  large 
amounts.  I  repeat  what  I  said  the  other 
day,  that  so  long  as  we  continue  to  pour 
out  our  wealth  and  furnish  those  coun¬ 
tries  with  all  they  supposedly  need,  no 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  to  assist  us  with  the 
burden. 

In  connection  with  the  last  quotation 
from  the  Clay  Committee  report,  Secre¬ 
tary  McNamara,  in  testifying  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  this 
year,  stated: 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  six  NATO  countries 
expressed  their  willingness  to  provide  aid  to 
Greece  in  one  form  or  other,  and  under  vary¬ 
ing  circumstances  and  conditions,  to  a  total 
monetary  value  of  approximately  $15 
million. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  mere 
pittance  compared  to  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  we  are  furnishing  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  To  date  we  have 
furnished  in  excess  of  $7  billion  to  these 
two  countries.  Is  this  the  best  we  can  do 
in  getting  our  more  prosperous  European 
allies  to  render  this  very  necessary  as¬ 
sistance?  I  do  not  believe  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  really  tried  hard  enough, 
and  if  we  in  Congress  continue  to  make 
an  inflated  amount  of  military  assistance 
available,  I  do  not  believe  a  real  effort 
will  ever  be  made.  After  all,  why  should 
our  allies  make  aid  available  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  if  the  U.S.  Congress  is  going 
to  fill  the  gaps  which  may  be  left,  over 
and  above  our  rightful  share? 
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Returning  to  the  Clay  report,  it  is 
pointed  out  on  page  18: 

The  committee  has  examined  the  economic 
and  military  assistance  the  United  States 
provides  to  certain  countries  in  exchange  for 
bases.  In  many  instances,  the  practical  cost 
seems  excessive,  particularly  where  the  bases 
provide  both  considerable  dollar  income  from 
expenditures  by  our  personnel  and  substan¬ 
tial  local  employment. 

The  Clay  Committee  also  looked 
askance  at  the  aid  we  furnished  to  a 
number  of  countries,  including  those  in 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  on  page  18  of  the  report,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  states : 

In  addition  to  our  remarks  above  concern¬ 
ing  various  areas,  the  committee  wishes  to 
note  its  general  view  that  only  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  should  the  United  States 
provide  MAP  aid,  including  military  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  small  arms  nature,  where  the 
principal  quarrel  of  the  recipient  country  is 
with  a  non-Communist  neighbor  with  which 
the  United  States  also  maintains  friendly 
relations. 

In  this  same  connection,  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  page  10  of  its  report  stated  specif¬ 
ically  with  regard  to  aid  to  the  African 
countries: 

With  regard  generally  to  U.S.  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  African  countries,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  chief  burden  of  helping 
these  nations  to  enhance  their  internal  se¬ 
curity  capabilities  again  falls  logically  on  the 
former  metropoles,  with  which  most  of  these 
countries  have  retained  police  and  military 
relationships.  In  some  cases,  small-scale  and 
supplementary  U.S.  training  programs  and 
internal  security  assistance  may  be  justified, 
and  limited  activity  in  a  few  countries  where 
we  maintain  bases  is  in  order.  Small  pro¬ 
grams  and  missions  should  be  terminated 
elsewhere. 

I  have  been  advocating  such  a  pro¬ 
pram  for  the  past  7  or  8  years,  but  little, 
if  anything,  has  been  done.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  been  increased — not  in 
number  of  men,  but  in  number  of  mis¬ 
sions  abroad. 

The  Clay  report  continues  : 

We  believe  the  problems  created  by  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs  in  the  African  coun¬ 
tries  generally  would  be  greater  than  those 
they  would  forestall  or  resolve. 

I  covered  that  point  very  thoroughly 
in  my  report  to  the  Senate  after  I  had 
visited  Africa  last  year. 

My  own  personal  opinion  about  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Africa  is  set  out  on  page  9 
of  my  recent  report  on  Africa  wherein  I 
stated : 

It  will  be  devastating  to  the  African  na¬ 
tions  if  they  have  to  expend  even  a  small 
amount  of  their  meager  revenues  to  support 
armies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  them 
will  endeavor  to  build  up  their  armed  forces 
for  use  in  expanding  their  territories,  and 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  pro¬ 
mote  lasting  peace.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
amount  of  military  aid  to  the  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  will  serve  only  to  bring 
on  chaotic  conditions.  Here  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  field  where  the  United  States  could 
play  a  definite,  beneficial  role  by  staying  out 


of  Africa.  No  military  aid  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  should  be  tolerated. 

Although  we  are  now  supposedly  giving 
military  aid  only  for  internal  security,  one 
does  not  have  to  look  too  far  to  find  programs 
which  started  out  as  internal  security  blos¬ 
soming  into  full-fledged  military  support. 
Tire  question  is  always  where  to  draw  the 
line?  How  is  internal  security  to  be  de¬ 
fined?  When  do  weapons  furnished  for  in¬ 
ternal  security  become  weapons  to  be  used 
for  external  aggression? 

We  are  at  present,  or  have  been  in  the 
recent  past,  engaged  in  training  paratroopers 
in  Mali,  at  a  cost  of  over  $600,000.  Can  this 
be  called  internal  security?  Are  paratroopers 
needed  to  maintain  order? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  with  the  help  of 
my  staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  I  have  thor¬ 
oughly  analyzed  the  report  of  General 
Clay’s  Committee  and  have  applied  his 
Committee’s  recommendations  to  the 
President’s  revised  1964  budget  request 
for  military  assistance.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  determination  that  reductions 
in  military  assistance  totaling  $432,244,- 
000  would  be  in  consonance  with  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  Clay  re¬ 
port.  These  reductions  are  applied  to 
the  programs  in  the  various  areas  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  confident,  if  made,  would 
result  in  no  threat  to  our  security  or  the 
security  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

The  amount  of  military  assistance  re¬ 
quested  for  Europe  in  the  President’s 
budget  is  $229,356,000.  Allowing  the 
amount  which  we  are  committed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  Europe,  and  recommended  in 
the  Clay  report,  a  total  of  $78,500,000 
should  be  authorized  for  this  area,  thus 
permitting  a  reduction  of  $150,856,000  in 
this  segment  of  the  military  assistance 
program. 

In  Africa,  where  $24,511,000  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  budget  estimate,  the  amount 
concurring  with  the  recommendations  by 
the  Clay  Committee  would  total  $5,132,- 
000,  thus  permitting  reductions  of  $19,- 
379,000. 

In  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia,  $444,- 
726,000  has  been  requested  in  the  budget. 
The  amount  covered  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Clay  Committee  total  $393,- 
287,000,  thus  permitting  reductions  of 
$95,439,000  in  the  program  for  this  area 
of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  reductions  in  these 
three  areas,  applying  the  Clay  Commit¬ 
tee  recommendations,  further  reductions 
amounting  to  $166,570,000  could  be  made 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
detailed  tabulation  of  the  application  of 
reductions  recommended  by  the  Clay 
Committee.  Notwithstanding  its  lessened 
value  because  of  the  necessity  of  dele¬ 
tions  on  account  of  security  reasons,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Military  aid 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Region 

Revised 
1964 
budget 
request, 
amount 1 

Clay 
Connnit- 
te,e  recom¬ 
menda¬ 
tions, 
amount 

Reduc¬ 

tions 

Europe _  . 

229, 356 
24,  511 

444,  726 
671, 853 
77,  262 

25, 000 
57,  283 

2  78, 500 

3  5, 132 

*  349, 287 
«  584, 045 
*0 

3  23,  500 

3  57,  283 

1.50, 856 
19, 379 

95,  439 
87, 808 
77,  262 

1,  .500 

Africa...  .  .. 

Near  East  and  south 
Asia _  _ _ _ 

Ear  East _ 

Latin  America _ 

Administrative  ex¬ 
penses...  _____ 

Nonregional _ 

Total _ 

Recoupments,  prior 
years _  _ 

1,  529,  991 

125, 000 

1, 097,  747 

125, 000 

432,  244 

Total  new  obligation 
amounts . 

1, 404,  991 

972,  747 

1  Includes  $125,000,000  recouped  from  cancellations  of 
prior  year  programs. 

2  Deleted  for  security  reasons. 

3  Includes  aid  for  only  those  countries  where  base  rights 
are  held  by  United  States. 

<  Deleted  for  seourity  reasons. 

3  Civic  action  projects  should  be  financed  from  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program. 

6  6-percent  cut  on  account  of  reduced  program. 

1  Application  of  recommendations  not  possible  with¬ 
out  thorough  scrutiny  of  various  areas  involved,  thus 
no  reductions  are  recommended  here. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  hav¬ 
ing  documented  why  military  assistance 
can  be  cut,  based  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Clay  Committee,  I  would  now 
like  to  show  why  reductions  in  military 
assistance  are  also  justified  even  if 
approached  from  a  statistical  or  account¬ 
ing  viewpoint.  In  this  connection,  I 
have  had  my  staff  prepare  an  analysis 
of  the  military  assistance  estimates  and 
appropriations  for  the  10-year  period, 
fiscal  year  1954  through  fiscal  year  1963. 
During  this  period  of  time,  budget  esti¬ 
mates  were  submitted  to  Congress  for 
military  assistance  totaling  $21,258  mil¬ 
lion.  The  amount  actually  appropriated 
by  Congress  during  this  same  period  was 
$16,342,400,000;  thus  Congress  reduced 
the  budget  estimates  during  this  decade 
by  a  total  of  $4,915,600,000.  Surely,  this 
record  shows  that  Congress  has  made 
drastic  reductions  in  this  program;  yet, 
on  top  of  the  reductions  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  the  executive  branch  made  even 
further  reductions,  totaling  $537  million. 
Congress,  notwithstanding  its  large  re¬ 
ductions,  had  appropriated  too  much 
money  during  this  period.  If  the  reduc¬ 
tions  made  by  Congress  and  the  further 
reductions  made  by  the  executive  branch 
are  added  together,  we  find  that  the 
total  reductions  of  budget  estimates  dur¬ 
ing  this  decade  amounted  to  $5,452,600,- 
000.  That  is  a  reduction  in  the  budget 
estimates  of  24.46  percent. 

Thus,  the  reductions  made  in  military 
assistance  during  the  past  decade  have 
amounted  to  almost  one  quarter  of  the 
original  budget  estimates.  If  this  same 
yardstick  should  be  applied  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  budget  estimate  for  military  assist- 
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ance  for  fiscal  year  1964,  a  reduction  of 
$400  million  in  the  budget  estimate  would 
be  in  order,  which  is  an  amount  approx¬ 
imating  the  recommendations  of  the 
Clay  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  reductions  recommended  by  the  Clay 
Committee  and  the  amount  determined 
by  averaging  congressional  cuts  over  the 
past  decade  are  identical. 

I  submit  that  $400  million  of  the  mili- 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  good  eco¬ 
nomics  or  good  programing,  the  amount 
authorized  for  military  assistance  should 
not  exceed  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
Each  year  the  witnesses  from  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
down  to  the  Administrator,  endeavor  to 
justify  this  program  as  being  firm  and 
concrete,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  based  on 
guesswork.  In  the  recent  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  when  questioned  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handles  foreign 
aid  about  the  concreteness  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Namara  replied,  “Oh,  yes  indeed,  no 
question  about  it,”  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
some  minor  changes  in  the  program  on 
account  of  the  aid  that  was  furnished 
India  and  South  Vietnam. 


tary  assistance  budget  request  is  simple 
fat  and  that  it  was  placed  in  the  budget 
as  fat,  with  no  justification  for  its  exist¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  analysis  that  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  my  staff  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


If  these  were  the  only  changes,  one 
would  be  justified  in  calling  the  military 
assistance  program  concrete  and  firm. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  fiscal  year 
1963,  hundreds  of  changes  were  made  in 
the  military  assistance  program,  affect¬ 
ing  almost  every  country  which  receives 
military  aid  from  us. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  able  to  read 
into  the  Record  today  the  many  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  for  fiscal  year  1963,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  classified,  labeled  “Seci’et.” 
However,  to  give  the  Senate  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  country  an  indication  of  just 
how  uncertain  this  program  is,  I  found 
in  an  analysis  presented  with  the  justi¬ 
fications  given  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  that  reprograming  deletions 
were  made  in  almost  all  the  countries, 
aggregating  $520,747,000,  or  almost  one- 
third  of  the  total  program. 


Furthermore,  reprograming  additions 
totaling  $357,768,000  were  also  made  in 
almost  every  country  included  in  the 
military  assitance  prograjn.  Thus,  when 
the  combination  of  the  reprograming  de¬ 
letions  and  the  reprograming  additions 
are  added  together,  one  finds  that  almost 
75  percent  of  the  program  that  was  justi¬ 
fied  to  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1963  was 
changed  after  funds  had  been  made 
available.  In  fact,  there  is  no  question 
that  since  this  appropriation  has  been  so 
overfunded  for  years,  there  has  resulted 
much  waste  of  funds,  much  laxity  in 
programing,  and  much  inefficiency  in 
financial  management  in  general,  and 
that  the  program  is  anything  but  con¬ 
crete  and  firm. 

In  this  regard,  a  recent  report,  entitled 
“FAD  445,”  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Fiscal  Analysis  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Comptroller’s  Office, 
shows  that  obligations  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  month  of  June  1963 
alone  were  in  excess  of  $442  million. 
Needless  to  say,  this  figure  represents  al¬ 
most  one-third  of  the  total  program  for 
1963,  and  it  was  all  obligated  in  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  report  also  shows  that  for  fiscal 
year  1963  almost  one-half  of  the  total 
obligated  during  the  entire  year  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  was  actually  obligated 
during  the  last  3  months  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  was 
done  to  reduce  the  amount  of  unobli¬ 
gated  balances  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  which  would  normally  revert  to  the 
Treasury  unless  reappropriated  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  also  indicates  laxity  in  pro¬ 
graming  and,  further,  that  there  is  ex¬ 
cess  funding  of  the  militai’y  assistance 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  aforementioned  FAD  report  445  be 
pi-inted  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 
that  the  pictoi'ial  record  of  obligations 
in  the  military  assistance  program  for 
fiscal  year  1963  will  be  available  for 
everyone’s  penxsal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Analysis  of  military  assistance  estimates  and  appropriations  for  10-year  period,  fiscal  year 

195f  through  fiscal  year  1963 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Budget 

estimate 

Reductions 

Amount 

available 

for 

obligation 

Appropri¬ 

ation 

By 

Congress 

By 

Executfve  1 

Total 

Percent 

1954 _ 

1966 _ 

1957 _ 

1959  _ _ _ 

1960  _ 

1901 _ 

1962  _ _ _ _  . 

1963  _ _ _ 

Total . . . 

4, 274. 5 
1,  778. 3 

1,  595. 2 

2,  925.  0 
1,  900. 0 

1,  800. 0 

1,  600.  0 
2. 000. 0 

1. 885.  0 
1,  500.  0 

3, 230. 0 
1,192.7 
1,  022.  2 
2, 017.  5 
1,340.0 

1,  515. 0 

1.  300. 0 

1, 800.  0 

1,  600.  0 

1,  325.  0 

1, 044. 5 
585.6 
573.0 
907.5 
560.0 
285.0 
300.0 
200.0 
285.0 
175.0 

318.7 

175.5 

14.0 

14.2 

6. 3 

8.3 

0 

1,  363. 2 
761.1 
587.  0 
921.  7 
560.  3 
285. 0 
300.0 
208.3 
285.0 
175.0 

31.89 
42.  79 
30.  79 
31.51 
29.81 
15.83 
18.  75 
10.  42 
15. 12 
11.67 

2,911.3 

1,  017. 2 
1,  008.  2 

2,  003.  3 
1,  333.  7 
1,  515.  0 
1.  300. 0 
1,  791.  7 
1.600.0 
1. 325.  0 

21, 258.  0 

16, 342.  4 

4,  915.  6 

537.0 

5,  452.  6 

24.40 

1  Unobligated  balances  returned  to  Treasury. 
1  Less  than  $50,000. 


Obligations— Military  assistance,  fiscal  year  1963 
_  [In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Avail¬ 
able  for 
obliga¬ 
tion 

Obligations 

Unobli¬ 

gated 

balance 

June30, 

1903 

July 

1962 

August 

1962 

Sep¬ 

tember 

1962 

Oc¬ 

tober 

1902 

No¬ 

vember 

1902 

De¬ 

cember 

1962 

Janu¬ 

ary- 

1963 

Febru¬ 

ary 

1963 

March 

1963 

April 

1963 

May 

1963 

June 

1963 

Cumulative 
through 
June  30,  1903 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Military  personnel.-.  .  ... 

5, 630 

465 

35 
33,  025 
-10,114 

76 

43, 041 
31,788 

1,734 

Operation  and  maintenance 

925, 696 
2, 097,  537 

28,  616 
8,  351 

31, 324 
25, 294 

32,341 
19.  011 

47,  874 

40, 698 
93,  425 

71,  653 

64,  270 

88 

130 

299 

3, 896 

Procurement . . 

39,  644 

41,001 

188,  846 

60S,  333 
908,  832 

257, 363 
1, 188,  705 

56, 163 

102,  203 

110,  617 

77,331 

164,  440 

230, 293 

Missiles . . 

552,  716 
423,  395 
217,  292 

505,  607 

246,611 
152, 016 

5,473 

4,  986 

1,  576 
11,  708 

7,  685 
4,  304 
346 

5, 188 

1,370 

139 

-15,781 
1,  509 
1,748 

741 

1,004 

06 

6,393 

8, 334 

63,  483 

18, 041 

29, 162 

16,  920 

37,  729 

64, 312 

246.  737 

305,  979 
213,  942 

Ships.  ...^  . 

2,  964 

11,  511 

5,637 

20, 151 

30,  967 

20,  950 

42,  738 

34,  250 

179,  452 
62,  522 

Ordnance,  vehicles  and  relat¬ 
ed  equipment _  . 

-308 

927 

-.832 

5,  297 

13,  079 

4,  481 

708 

8,  402 

5,751 

3.  307 

15,891 

4,028 

154;  771 

Electronics  and  communica- 
eations _  . .  . 

21,342 

4,  074 

25,063 

34, 339 

24,  868 

52, 108 

80,  018 

265,  618 

239, 989 

Other  procurement... _ 

Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation _ 

1,642 

5,  611 
-1,  556 

8,815 

1,  676 

5,  247 
14,  278 

5,  972 
24,  575 

12,  260 
-1,  802 

7,  322 
3,  903 

7,257 
8,  718 

31,711 
15, 374 

88.382 
66, 121 

158, 129 
85, 895 

668 
131.  219 

54 

2,  366 

71 

15,401 

27 

113 
12,  648 
-15 

87 

4,  224 

-46 
10,  073 
-639 

~ - - — - 

Military  construction  _ 

360 

91 

21 

-422 

-252 

117 

161 

142 

416 

Undistributed _ 

13,  526 

11,088 

2,  735 

12,  427 

5,  927 

10.  010 

22.  052 

109,911 

21,309 
14, 182 

Total,  Department  of  De¬ 
fense . . 

-- 

-6 

-38 

277 

-241 

14 

-23 

-656 

3, 174, 167 

39,  387 

60,883 

35,690 

79, 213 

113,  424 

151,296 

' 

177, 154 

187,  230 

122,  497 

215,  714 

442,  227 

1,  688,  296 

1,  485,  871 

note.  Amounts  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

1963 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  question  that  a  close  scrutiny  and 
analysis  of  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  whether  it  be  made  by  a  general, 
statistician,  accountant,  or  economist, 
will  reveal  that  the  military  assistance 
revised  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1964  can  be  reduced  by  $400  million,  as  I 
previously  stated. 

I  point  out  that  both  the  Clay  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Secretary  McNamara  agree 
that  a  $1  billion  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  is  adequate,  and  the  only  difference 
in  their  opinions  is  the  precise  point  in 
time  when  this  figure  may  be  reached. 
Secretary  McNamara  feels  that  it  cannot 
be  attained  before  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
the  Clay  Committee  feels  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  within  the  next  couple  of  years. 
Regardless  of  what  opinion  may  be  the 
correct  one,  even  if  we  are  pessimistic 
and  accept  Secretary  McNamara’s  view, 
if  this  goal  is  to  be  attained,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  that  the  authorization 
of  new  obligational  authority  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1964  not 
exceed  $1  billion.  This  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abnormal  pipeline  condition 
that  presently  exists  in  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  program,  and  because  of  the 
considerable  recoupments  that  will  be 
made  over  the  years  because  of  the  can¬ 
cellations  and  changes  in  the  program. 
I  point  out  that  we  now  have  in  the  pipe¬ 
line,  unobligated,  $1,500  million,  as  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  FAD  Report  No.  445 
which  I  previously  included  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  sounder  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  in  the  interest  of  getting  greater 
efficiency  in  the  financial  and  other  man¬ 
agement  of  this  program,  in  the  interest 
of  fiscal  sanity,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  I  urge  Senators  to 
vote  to  cut  the  military  aid  program  in 
the  way  proposed  by  me  and  as  called 
for  by  the  so-called  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments. 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  I  submitted  an  amendment  to  cut 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  from  $975 
million,  as  provided  in  the  so-called 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments,  as 
amended,  to  an  authorization  of  $900 
million  for  development  loans  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964 — the  same  amount  as 
authorized  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House. 

Legislation  which  already  exists  pro¬ 
vides  an  authorization  of  $1.5  billion  for 
each  of  the  5  fiscal  years,  1963  through 
1966,  for  development  loans.  I  point  out 
that  these  amounts  have  been  modified 
by  the  Holland  amendment  which  re¬ 
cently  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  thus 
reducing  the  authorizations  for  1965  and 
1966  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $975 
million. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration,  even 
in  its  wildest  dreams,  could  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  past  generosity  of  Con¬ 
gress;  and  it  originally  requested,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  $1,248  million.  The 
ink  on  this  request  was  hardly  dry  when 
it  was  revised  and  reduced  to  $1,060  mil¬ 
lion  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  House  amended  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  by  reducing  the  authorization  ceiling 
for  development  loans  to  $900  million. 


The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
elected  to  leave  the  authorization  for  de¬ 
velopment  lending  as  it  is  in  existing 
legislation — namely,  $1,500  million — not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  only  sought  $1,060  million. 

Last  year,  when  the  development  loan 
program  was  presented  to  Congress,  the 
budget  estimate  totaled  $1,250  million. 
This  money  was  programed  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  world  as  follows: 

Africa,  $200  to  $270  million;  Far  East, 
$200  to  $280  million;  Near  East  and  south 
Asia,  $850  to  $950  million;  for  a  total  of 
$1,250  to  $1,500  million. 

Thus,  the  amount  programed  on  the 
low  side  was  $1,250  million,  and  on  the 
high  side  $1,500  million,  or  an  overpro¬ 
graming  of  $250  million.  Of  course,  it  is 
normal  practice  for  the  agency  to  en¬ 
gage  in  overprograming,  both  on  the  re¬ 
gional  and  country  levels,  and  when 
funds  are  made  available  the  program 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  within  the  availa¬ 
ble  appropriations.  Overprograming  by 
about  10  percent  of  country  loan  plan¬ 
ning  figures  is  employed  to  provide  guid¬ 
ance  in  terms  of  program  priorities,  while 
retaining  flexibility  regarding  the  screen¬ 
ing  and  final  approval  of  individual 
projects. 

Since  there  is  on  hand  a  huge  backlog 
of  loan  applications  and  since  the  loan 
approval  cycle  involves  a  lengthy  process 
of  project  analysis  and  screening  of  ap¬ 
plications,  it  would  seem  that  when  Con¬ 
gress  made  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  budget  estimate  of  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  every  dollar  Congress  appropriated 
would  have  been  obligated  against  the 
many  loan  applications  allegedly  on 
hand. 

Actually,  Congress  appropriated  $975 
million  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  which  was  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $275  million  in  the  budget 
estimate.  But  notwithstanding  this  cut 
by  Congress,  as  of  June  30,  1963, 
$71,400,000  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  re¬ 
mained  unobligated  at  June  30,  1963. 
Thus,  even  though  the  agency  overpro¬ 
gramed  for  its  requirements,  and  even 
though  Congress  made  a  drastic  cut  in 
the  appropriation,  the  agency  was  still 
unable  to  obligate  all  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  by 
making  available  more  money  than  can 
be  efficiently  obligated  by  AID,  Congress 
is  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  promotion 
of  waste  and  extravagance. 

I  also  point  out  that  under  the  pending 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  for  himself, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  other  Senators,  a  further  obligation 
is  imposed  on  the  AID  administrators; 
namely,  to  submit  these  programs,  when 
they  are  in  excess  of  $500,000,  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  approval.  If  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  does  a  good  job,  it 
will  take  a  much  longer  time  in  order  to 
properly  place  this  money  for  projects 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  a  few 
days  ago,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
we  should  begin — as  suggested  by  the 
administrators  of  this  program — a  large 
aid  program  in  Africa.  Africa  is  a  great 
continent.  It  is  filled  with  numerous 
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natural  resources  that  are  awaiting  de¬ 
velopment.  Those  resources  are  not 
controlled  by  us.  They  are  not  in  our 
hands.  They  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives  in  Africa.  Those  resources  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  European  coun¬ 
tries — Britain,  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  if 
Africa  is  to  blossom  out  and  expand  eco¬ 
nomically,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
resources  in  that  country  be  utilized  in 
order  to  assist  the  people  there. 

In  order  for  the  population  of  Africa 
to  develop  economically  and  make  a  good 
showing,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
resources  of  Africa  be  developed  first  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  there.  How 
would  that  be  done?  By  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads,  schools,  colleges,  and  the 
like. 

The  money  we  are  now  placing  in 
Africa  is  money  put  down  a  rathole.  It 
is  used  to  maintain  a  few  groups  that 
are  trying  to  remain  in  power.  There 
is  no  question  that  many  newly  created 
countries  there  will  never  be  successful 
unless  they  find  a  Santa  Claus.  I  do 
not  wish  Uncle  Sam  to  be  that  Santa 
Claus,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Africa 
is  not  within  our  sphere  of  influence. 

If  our  dollars  are  to  be  spent  in  order 
to  assist  America,  let  us  spend  them 
where  they  will  do  us  some  good ;  namely, 
to  the  south  of  us.  I  am  strongly  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  developing  South  and  Central 
America.  I  am  glad  that  the  AID  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  virtually  accepted  the 
recommendations  made  in  my  report  of 
1958  when  I  returned  from  South  and 
Central  America. 

In  countries  to  the  south  of  us  there 
is  a  golden  opportunity  not  only  to  de¬ 
velop  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  there,  in  the  form  of  roads, 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  facilities,  but 
also  to  provide  the  necessary  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  feed  our  hungry  mills  here.  As 
everyone  knows,  our  iron  resources  are 
extremely  limited.  I  understand  that  the 
Mesabi  Range  in  Minnesota  will  be  al¬ 
most  depleted  in  about  15  years.  The  re¬ 
maining  ore  in  our  country  grades  from 
25  to  30  percent  iron,  whereas  the  mines 
now  being  exploited  in  South  and  Central 
America  produce  ore  in  which  the  iron 
content  is  68  percent.  I  am  sure  that 
the  day  will  come  when  steel  mills  in 
the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  a  concern  in  another  coun¬ 
try  where  the  iron  ore  content  is  68  per¬ 
cent.  That  is  why  in  the  past  I  have 
been  in  favor  of  developing  South  and 
Central  America.  They  are  good  neigh¬ 
bors. 

If  the  decision  were  left  to  me,  I  would 
try  to  find  some  way  by  which  our  own 
economy  could  be  meshed  with  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  South  and  Central  America.  In 
the  long  run,  it  would  pay  us  to  do  so. 

Let  us  leave  Africa  to  the  Europeans, 
because  all  sorts  of  natural  resources 
there — copper,  gold,  diamonds,  uranium, 
and  timber — are  owned  and  controlled 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  by  the  Europeans. 
It  is  up  to  the  Europeans  to  utilize  those 
great  resources,  to  develop  the  country 
and  to  assist  the  people  who  inhabit  that 
great  continent. 

By  making  more  money  available  than 
can  be  efficiently  obligated  by  AID,  Con- 
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gress  is  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  waste  and  extravagance,  as 
I  indicated  a  while  ago  in  the  case  of 
the  military  aid  program. 

Why  was  the  agency  unable  to  obligate 
the  reduced  amount  of  money  made 
available  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year 
1963?  The  reasons  are  enumerated  in 
the  justifications  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
give  the  Senate  these  reasons  on  a  coun- 
try-by-country  basis,  but  in  so  many 
instances  I  am  precluded  from  doing  so 
because  the  data  are  classified  “secret.” 

They  are  labeled  secret  and,  of  course, 
we  cannot  give  that  information  to  the 
American  people. 

However,  I  feel  I  can  make  the  point 
clear  by  reading  some  of  the  reasons  into 
the  Record  and  deleting  the  name  of  the 
particular  country  and/or  project. 

1.  - :  Loan  applications  were  not  re¬ 

ceived  for  any  of  the  above  projects,  and 

thus  the  amount  programed  for  -  was 

completely  eliminated  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program. 

In  other  words,  we  expected  them  to 
run  in  and  put  in  applications  as  they 
were  supposed  to  under  the  act  of  1961. 
They  did  not  do  so.  However,  we  had 
program  money  for  them. 

2.  - :  Expectations  for  loan  applica¬ 
tions  in  - for  fiscal  year  1963  have  not 

been  met.  In  addition,  AID  criteria  for 
completed  loan  applications  have  not  been 
met  for  any  of  the  applications  which  have 
not  been  received.  Therefore,  the  fiscal  year 

1963  lending  program  has  been  substantially 
reduced. 

3.  - :  There  has  been  a  delay  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  Government  of  - ’s  finan¬ 
cial  feasibility  study  for  the  -  airport. 

The  anticipated  loan  application  for  the 

-  road  has  not  been  received.  The 

planned  school  construction  loan  will  not 
be  ready  for  final  decision  until  fiscal  year 

1964  due  to  the  absence  of  data  from  the 
-  Government. 

4.  - :  Reductions  in  this  country’s 

program  are  due  to  the  fact  that  certain 
elements  of  the  program  originally  planned 
will  not  be  ready  for  financing  until  fiscal 
year  1964.  And  yet  we  have  provided  for 
these  countries. 

5.  - :  Reductions  have  been  made  for 

the  following  reasons  in  this  country: 

1.  Slower  than  anticipated  drawdown  of 
the  fiscal  year  1962  loans. 

2.  Deferral  of  a  completed  loan  to  - 

pending  an  overall  supports  survey  by  the 
World  Bank. 

3.  Increased  interest  of  private  investors 
in  some  of  the  industries  for  which  develop¬ 
ment  loans  were  contemplated. 

4.  Delayed  completion  of  feasibility  studies 
on  which  loan  applications  would  be  used. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  President,  with  rea¬ 
son  after  reason  submitted  in  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  own  justifications  to  Congress,  ac¬ 
counting  for  why  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  could  not  obligate  the  reduced 
funds  made  available  by  Congress,  but 
I  feel  the  above  illustrations  make  the 
point  very  clearly,  and  further  emphasis 
would  only  burden  the  Record. 

As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  there  is  a  new 
provision  in  the  so-called  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments  which  would  fur¬ 
ther  delay  these  applications,  since  the 
approval  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
be  required  on  those  of  large  amounts. 

This  language  is  found  on  page  2  of 
the  amendments,  beginning  on  line  16: 


(b)  Section  611(a),  which  relates  to  com¬ 
pletion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  ( 1 )  a  comma  and 
the  following:  “and,  in  any  case  in  which 
such  estimate  of  cost  exceeds  $500,000,  until 
such  estimate  of  cost  and  the  feasibility  of 
the  project  have  been  approved  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  or  by  a 
reputable  United  States  private  firm  of  engi¬ 
neers”. 

That  is  a  fine  provision.  Some  of  us 
have  tried — I,  particularly,  tried — to  put 
such  a  provision  in  the  bill  in  the  past, 
but  to  no  avail. 

There  were  many  instances  in  which 
roads  were  merely  surveyed  from  an  air¬ 
plane  traveling  over  woods,  or  marsh,  or 
jungle.  Then  it  would  be  said,  “This  road 
in  Vietnam  or  in  some  other  country 
might  cost  so  many  millions  of  dollars.” 
That  was  the  way  the  situation  was  han¬ 
dled,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  also  in  South 
America.  In  the  past,  we  have  embraced 
many  programs  which  were  not  well  con¬ 
sidered. 

I  remember  the  Rama  Road.  We 
started  with  the  assumption  that  the 
cost  of  the  Rama  Road  would  be  about  $5 
million.  We  have  now  spent  in  excess  of 
$15  million  and  the  road  is  not  yet  com¬ 
plete. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  any  engineering  firm  or  construc¬ 
tion  firm  offered  the  opportunity  to  bid 
on  construction  of  a  highway  such  as 
that,  would  insist  that  it  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  onto  the  land  itself  and  take 
test  borings  to  see  what  kind  of  founda- 
ion  was  beneath  the  land  and  whether 
adequate  materials  could  be  found  near¬ 
by,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  hauling 
the  fill  and  the  material,  to  arrive  at  a 
firm  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  a 
road  of  that  character? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  cannot  see  that  they  could 
do  other  than  what  we  do  in  our  own 
country.  The  authorizing  process  for  our 
projects  is  very  long  and  tedious. 

It  cannot  be  done  overnight.  I  know 
of  some  projects  in  our  own  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  construction  of  dams  and 
even  the  construction  of  roads,  which  re¬ 
quired  from  5  to  10  years  of  study  before 
a  conclusion  could  be  reached  as  to  how 
much  the  project  would  cost  and  before 
it  could  be  authorized  by  Congress. 
Since  the  money  is  loaned  to  these  coun¬ 
tries,  they  should  be  interested  in  seeing 
to  it  that  the  money  is  well  spent.  We 
should  be  adequately  protected  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  project  to 
see  that  it  is  feasible,  and  to  see  that  it 
can  be  constructed  within  the  estimate 
made.  All  of  that  should  follow,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  program  to  be  effec¬ 
tive. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why 
the  procedure  should  be  any  different 
from  what  we  do  in  our  own  country. 
The  fact  that  added  conditions  are  to 
be  imposed  is  a  good  thing.  It  will  make 
the  applicants  for  the  loans  more  care¬ 
ful. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  practice,  not  only  in  this  coun¬ 
try  but  also  in  practically  all  other  en¬ 
lightened  countries,  no  one  would  under¬ 
take  to  build  a  project  unless  he  had  a 
firm  estimate  of  cost? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  he  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  money  spent,  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  only 
conceivable  reason  why  a  person  would 
not  obtain  a  firm  cost  estimate  before 
undertaking  a  project  would  be  that 
somebody  else  was  paying  for  it,  and 
therefore  it  would  make  no  difference 
what  the  cost  might  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  has  been  the  difficulty  in 
the  past.  That  is  why  so  much  of  the 
money  has  been  wasted,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course,  if 
U.S.  money  is  to  be  used  to  pay 
for  it,  assuming  that  the  applicant 
does  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  firm  cost  estimate,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  agree  with  me  that 
we  should  assume  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  there  is  a  firm  cost 
estimate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  why  in  the 
past  several  years  we  have  insisted  that 
studies  be  made.  The  pending  amend¬ 
ment  contains  the  provision  that  I  have 
read,  which  is  that  if  a  project  involves 
in  excess  of  $500,000,  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  must  examine  it  and  make  a  find¬ 
ing  as  to  its  feasibility.  That  is  a  good 
thing.  This  will  inure  not  only  to  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayer,  but  also  to  the 
benefit  of  countries  which  will  borrow  the 
money  for  various  projects. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  brakes  are 
put  on  the  development  loan  program 
and  the  amount  authorized  for  1964  is 
cut  back  to  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  House,  I  fear  that  loans  will  be  made 
to  many  countries  that  really  do  not 
qualify  under  the  criteria  that  have  been 
established  for  development  loans,  and 
that  funds  will  be  obligated  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  unobligated 
balances  without  regard  for  the  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  are  directed  at 
the  amendment  now  before  the  Senate. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  reduce  the  suggested  authorization 
of  $975  million  to  $900  million,  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  figure  adopted  by  the  House? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  is  the  purpose. 

I  ask:  Should  we  be  making  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  loans,  with  a  10-year 
grace  period  and  40  years  to  repay,  to 
a  country  whose  GNP  has  risen  10  per¬ 
cent  per  annum  over  the  past  several 
years— from  $734  per  capita  in  1959  to 
$853  per  capita  in  1962? 

Should  we  be  making  these  loans  to  a 
country  whose  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings  have  risen  at  a  fantastic  rate 
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since  1957,  from  $87  million  in  1957  to 
$498  million  in  1962,  an  increase  of  al¬ 
most  500  percent?  Should  we  be  making 
low-interest  development  loans  to  a 
country  which  has  a  very  favorable 
balance  of  payments,  while  our  own  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  continues  to  run  a 
considerable  deficit? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  not.  But  this 
we  have  done,  and  this  we  contemplate 
doing  in  fiscal  year  1964  in  the  case  of 
the  country  of  Israel,  solely  because  Con¬ 
gress  authorizes  and  appropriates  more 
money  than  this  program  needs  to  func¬ 
tion  soundly. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  is 
not  one  iota  of  justification  to  make  one 
dollar  of  development  “soft  loan”  money 
available  to  Israel.  Yes,  Israel  is  the 


country  that  has  achieved  a  very  rapid 
rate  of  economic  growth.  Its  GNP  has 
risen  10  percent  per  annum  over  the 
past  several  years,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  this  growth  will  be  maintained.  Its 
per  capita  output  already  exceeds  the 
levels  attained  by  some  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  is  comparable  to  many  of  the 
industrial  countries  of  the  world. 

As  I  just  pointed  out,  its  per  capita 
GNP  has  risen  from  $734  in  1959  to  $853 
in  1962.  Israel’s  present  level  of  an¬ 
nual  investment  approximates  25  per¬ 
cent  of  its  gross  national  product,  which 
rate,  I  believe,  is  exceeded  only  by  Japan. 
I  might  add  that  our  own  country’s  rate 
is  running  at  about  15  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
lending  money  to  Israel,  but  the  eco¬ 


nomic  facts  of  life  make  it  clear  that 
our  loans  to  Israel  should  be  made  only 
on  a  businesslike  basis,  and  not  through 
the  soft  money  route  which  has  been 
set  up  for  aiding  the  truly  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  of  the  world. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  how  generous 
we  have  been  with  Israel  since  the  coun¬ 
try  came  into  existence  and,  therefore, 
I  request  that  the  schedule  I  hold  in 
my  hand  covering  the  status  of  loans 
we  have  made  to  Israel  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1962,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Israel — Status  of  loan  from  the  United  Slates,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1962 

[Value  in  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents] 


Program  and  borrower 

■v 

Purpose 

Date 

authorized 

AID  _ _ _ 

Feb.  9,1955 

Do 

May  25, 1955 

Do  ___ . - 

_ do-_ _ ...  _ 

June  29, 1956 

Do  _ 

Commodity  assistance  . . 

Apr.  29,1957 

Do 

Economic  development _ _ 

June  25,1958 

Industrial  Development  Bank 

Development  bank . . . 

May  12,1959 

of  Israel 

Irrigation  and  agricultural _ 

June  30, 1960 

Do  _ _ 

Telephone  development _ 

Feb.  20,1961 

Do 

Airport  construction _ 

May  26,1961 

Industrial  Development  Bank__ 

Development  bank  . . 

Sept.  7,1961 

Development  program.  _  _ 

Mar.  21,1962 

Do 

2d  development  program _ 

Aug.  3, 1962 

Title  I,  sec.  104  (g)  and  (d): 

July  19,1960 

Do 

Oct.  12,1900 

Do 

July  14,1961 

Do _ 

Industrial  development  bank . 

Apr.  30,1962 

Do 

Jun.  29,1962 

Do _ _ _ 

_ do . . 

Aug.  5, 1955 

Do 

_ do _ 

Apr.  6, 1956 

Mar.  12, 1962 

Economic  research _ 

Dec.  17,1962 

Do _ _ 

Project  assistance _ 

July  31, 1956 

Do _ 

_ .’do _ _ _ 

Aug.  23, 1956 

Do _ 

July  16,1957 

Do _ 

Jan.  9, 1958 

Do _ 

Aug.  25,1958 

Do . 

Oct.  7, 1958 

Do _ 

Dec.  17,1958 

Do _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ _ 

Aug.  3, 1959 

Title  I,  sec.  104(e),  “Cooley”: 

Israel  Bank  of  Agriculture, 

Grain  storage  facilities _ 

Dec.  15,1958 

Ltd. 

Alliance  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

Tire  and  tube  plant  facilities _ 

Feb.  18,1959 

Ltd. 

Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

_ do _ _ _ 

Feb.  27,1959 

Ltd. 

Dagon  Batey-Mamgurotb 

Grain  storage  facilities . . . 

Mar.  10, 1959 

Le  Israel,  Ltd. 

The  United  Saran  Plastic 

Plastic  products  facilities _ 

Mar.  17,1959 

Corp.,  Ltd. 

Silos  &  Warehouse  Co  ,  Ltd. 

Grain  storage  facilities.. . . 

Mar.  26, 1959 

Moller  Textile  Corp_ _ _ 

Textile  plant  facilities _ _ 

Apr.  5, 1959 

Paradise  Mattress  &  Couch 

Mattress  and  furniture  facilities _ 

May  3, 1959 

Co.,  Ltd. 

Petroleum  distributing  facilities _ 

May  6,1959 

Mechanico,  Ltd _ 

Rebuild  auto  parts  facilities. _ _ 

June  9,1959 

Suliatan,  Ltd.. . 

Soles  and  heels  products  facilities _ 

Aug.  11,1959 

Serafon  Resinous  Chemicals 

Plastics  and  chemicals  facilities _ 

. do.  _ 

Corp.,  Ltd. 

Palestine  Milling  &  Trad- 

Grain  stoage  facilities _ 

Sept.  7,1959 

mg  Co.,  Ltd. 

Safen,  Ltd . . 

Soft  and  hard  board  products  facili- 

Oct.  26,1959 

ties. 

American  Israeli  Paper 

Paper  mill  facilities _ 

Dec.  24,1959 

Mills,  Ltd. 

The  Ashdod  Co.,  Ltd _ 

Industrial  projects  and  constructions 

Jan.  6, 1960 

“Dawe-Abic,”  Ltd _ 

Animal  feeds  and  medical  facilities.. 

Jan.  8, 1960 

Silos  &  Warhouses  Co., 

Grain  storage  facilities . . 

Feb.  4, 1960 

Ltd. 

Israel  Fine  Cotton  Spin- 

Cotton  spin  mill  facilities _ _ 

Feb.  7, 1960 

ning,  Ltd. 

Rastrom,  Ltd . . 

Precast  concrete  products  facilities.. 

Feb.  17,1960 

Kadimah  Chemical  Corp... 

Chemical  plant  facilities . 

Feb.  23,1960 

Amcor,  Ltd . . . 

Compressors  production  facilities _ 

Mar.  2,1960 

Amount 

authorized 


504, 380, 425 


141,660,387 


15,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
9, 993,  720 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 

15,000,000 
6, 000, 000 
666, 667 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
35,000,000 


153,  795, 038 


12,  832,  778 
4,  293,  838 

6,  422,  717 
5. 333, 333 

13,  750,  000 
7, 096,  520 

11,  740,  000 
2,  500, 000 
500,000 

2,  498,  461 
9,  342,  031 

7,  838,  427 

21, 000, 000 

3,  600,  000 
11,  111,  111 
18,  872,  000 

283,000 

1,  944,  983 

405,  205 

193,  453 

810,  409 

26, 142 

188,  224 
784,  267 
26, 142 

575, 129 
99,  341 
31,  371 
65, 356 

104, 569 

376,448 

1,045,690 

647,282 

96,726 

156,853 

261,422 

104, 569 
405,205 
616, 957 


Status  of  loan 


Disbursed 


1 


423,839,286 


104,432,345 


15,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
9, 993, 720 
15,000,000 
7,763,074 

15,000,000 

5,511,082 


1,000,072 
10,000,000 
10, 164, 397 


130,  882,  228 


12,832,778 
3,  095, 947 
5,  087,  942 
3,  333,  333 


7,  096,  520 
11,  740,  000 
2,  500, 000 


2,  498,  461 
9,  342, 031 
7, 838,  427 
21, 000,  000 
1,  875,  608 
11,  111,  111 
16,  697,  817 
283,000 

1,  962,  751 

408,  907 

195,  220 

817, 813 

26,  381 

189,  943 
791,  432 
26, 381 

680, 383 
100,  248 
31,657 
65,953 

•  105, 524 

379,887 

1,055,242 

653, 195 
97, 610 
158, 286 

263,811 

105, 524 
408,906 
622,  593 


Repaid  Outstanding 


102,466,901 


3,338,675 


122,420 
40,807 
15, 160 
232, 463 
2, 177, 825 
400,000 

300,000 

50,000 


1,  810,  529 


146,  282 
95,244 


6,348 
31,002 
25,702 
10,  079 


5,333 


190,  934 

72,390 

34,  534 

144,667 

4,  676 

8,  960 
140, 000 
4,  667 

102,  667 
17,  733 
5,600 
11,  723 

18.667 
50,400 

140,000 

73, 920 
13,011 
7,467 

46.667 

14,000 

72,502 

55,067 


310,004, 163 


101,093,670 


14,877,580 
4, 959, 193 
9,984,840 
9, 761,257 
12,822,175 
7, 363, 074 

14,  700, 000 
5,461,082 


1,000,072 
10.000,000 
10, 164, 397 


117,  703,  484 


8,  400, 000 

2,  342,  109 
4, 104, 225 

3,  333,  333 


6,  950,  238 
11,  644,  756 
2,  500, 000 


2,  492, 113 
9,311,029 
7,  812,  725 
20,  989,  921 
1,  875,  608 
11,105.  778 
16,697,  817 
283,000 

1,  064, 166 

193,  700 

92, 500 

387,  500 

12,  492 

112,  000 
375,  000 
12,  500 

275, 000 
47,  500 
15,  000 
31,  200 

50,000 

195,000 

541. 666 

346. 666 
50. 050 
93, 333 

125, 000 

54, 167 
193,  600 
344, 166 


Interest  and 
commissions 
collected 


69, 788, 489 


9, 273, 996 


2,  694, 382 
898, 127 
799, 800 
794, 894 
2,829,713 
452, 450 

676, 618 
99, 146 


28, 860 


13,  758, 196 


295,  722 
41,819 
42,  717 


1, 284. 259 
1,  406,  285 
30,  614 


249.  720 
746, 953 
626,  734 
4, 014,  504 
193, 123 
2,  222,  222 
1,  256,  268 
24,  762 

209,  817 

79, 375 

36,  523 

99, 404 

4,  968 

28, 339 
86,  201 
3,859 

78,  448 
11,864 

5,  093 
11,305 

13,013 

42,029 

128,330 

32,214 

10,307 

17,718 

23, 219 

8.512 
35.191 
60, 814 


Interest 

rate 

(percent) 


4 

4 
A 
A 
54 

5 

3  4 
3> 2 

34 

5 

4 

H 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

A 

A 

4 

4 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
34 
3  4 

m 

74 

74 

5  4 

VA 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

74 

74 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

64 

54 

54 

54 
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Israel — Status  of  loans  from  the  United  Stales,  as  of  Dec.  81,  1962 — Continued 

[Value  in  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents] 


November  5 


Program  and  borrower 


Food  for  peace — Continued 

Title  I, sec.  104(e).  “Cooley” — Con. 

Haifa  Silos,  Ltd . . 

The  United  Saran  Plastic 
Corp.,  Ltd. 

Palestine  Milling  &  Trad¬ 
ing  Co. 

Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Ltd. 

“Rassco”  Rural  &  Sub¬ 
urban  Settlement  Co., 
Ltd. 

Near  East  International 
Financial  &  Trust  Co., 
Ltd. 

Assamin  (1954),  Ltd . . 

Silos  &  Warehouse,  Ltd _ 

“Binet”  Jerusalem  Chem¬ 
ical  Industries,  Ltd. 

San  Kol  Chay  Central  Feed 
Mill  Corp.,  Ltd. 
“Shemen”  Israel  Oil  Indus¬ 
tries,  Ltd. 

Avia  Hotels,  Ltd _ 

Szekely-Hoffinan  &  Co., 
Ltd. 

Dan  Hotel  Corp. . . 

“Dagon”  Batey-Mamgu- 
roth  Le-Israel. 

Export-Import  Bank _ 

State  of  Israel _ _ _ 

Do _ 

Do _ _ _ _ 

Do _ _ _ _ 

Do _ _ _ _ 

Do _ _ _  . 

Do._ . . . 

American  Israeli  Paper  Mills _ 

Mifalei  Tovala,  Ltd _ 

Et  A1  Israel  Airlines,  Ltd _ 

State  of  Israel _ _ _ 

Government  of  Israel _ 

State  of  Israel— Bank  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

State  of  Israel _ 

Do . . . 

Do _ _ _ _ 

Government  of  Israel _ 

Et  A1  Israel  Airlines,  Ltd . 

Israel  Petrochem  Enterprises _ 


Purpose 

Date 

authorized 

Grain  storage  facilities .  _  _ . 

Mar.  30, 1960 

Zinc  oxide  manufacturing  plant . 

May  12,1960 

Grain  storage  facilities . 

July  19,1960 

Tire  and  rubber  plant  facilities . 

Aug.  2, 1960 

Light  industry  centers  and  cosmetic 

Oct.  16,1960 

facilities. 

Small  industry  facilities. . 

Oct.  21,1960 

Plant  manufacturing  macaroni. 

Dec.  30,1900 

Grain  storage  facilities . . 

Dec.  13, 1960 

Plastic  manufacturing  plant,  facilities. 

Jan.  4, 1961 

Grain  storage  facilities.. . . 

Apr.  27,1961 

Soybean  meal  storage  facilities . 

May  14,1961 

Hotel  facilities..  . .  .  . 

May  16,1901 

Electrical  control  manufacturing 

July  10,1961 

facilities. 

Hotel  contruction  .  .  _ _ 

July  25.1961 

Grain  storage  facilities . 

Dec.  11,1901 

Agricultural  production . . . 

Jan.  19,1949 

Transportation . . . 

Mar.  9, 1949 

Housing  materials _ _ _ 

Mar.  1G,  1949 

Telecommunications  equipment . 

Mar.  23, 1949 

Port  development _ _ 

Sept.  7,1949 

Industrial  development  .  _  _ 

Oct.  20,1949 

Water  supply  distribution  facilities, 

Feb.  20,1958 

agricultural  development. 

Paper  and  pulp  plant  equipment _ 

Oct.  8, 1958 

Diesel  trucks  and  trailers  .. 

Mar.  17, 1960 

Jet  aircraft — Boeing  Airplane  Co.  . 

Sept.  2,1960 

Equipment,  etc.,  for  airport . 

Nov.  3,1960 

Port  expansion  program.. . 

Mar.  10,1961 

Agricultural  program  ..  . 

Apr.  13,1961 

Expansion— Palestine  electric  ..  .. 

Apr.  20,1961 

Diesel  electric  locomotives — rail- 

May  4, 1961 

ways. 

Equipment  for  Negev.  Phosphates. 

May  31,1962 

Equipment,  etc— highway  mainte- 

Sept.  13. 1962 

nance. 

Aircraft — Boeing _ _ _ 

Aug.  24,1961 

Establishment  of  chemical  plant _ 

Apr.  26,1962 

Amount 

authorized 

Status  of  loan 

Interest  and 
commissions 
collected 

Interest 

rate 

(percent) 

Disbursed 

Repaid 

Outstanding 

- 

423,  504 

427,373 

37,333 

236, 667 

30, 138 

54 

62,  741 

63,315 

5,600 

35,  000 

6,844 

5'A 

52, 284 

52, 762 

4,667 

29, 167 

4,967 

5'A 

622, 845 

527, 671 

46,  667 

291,667 

43,  200 

54 

522, 845 

527, 671 

46, 667 

291, 667 

35,  968 

5'A 

235,  280 

237, 430 

10, 500 

140,  625 

14, 946 

54 

159,  468 

79, 143 

50.  000 

2, 139 

5'A 

177,  767 

179, 391 

7. 933 

106, 260 

14.  024 

5  'A 

33, 985 

34,  295 

1,587 

20, 250 

2, 494 

54 

784,  267 

791, 432 

500, 000 

34, 224 

5'A 

2S2,33G 

235, 280 

237,  430 

150,000 

15,488 

5'A 

74, 244 

74, 922 

47,333 

3, 707 

5'A 

1,307,112 

1,319,053 

93, 333 

750, 000 

53,  736 

5'A 

941, 121 

949,  718 

600,  000 

34,  076 

5'A 

208,  925,  000 

188,  524,  713 

97, 317,  697 

91,  207,  009 

46,  756,  297 

70,  000.  000 

70,000,000 

47,  354,  725 

22,  645,  274 

21,242, 037 

34 

9,  535,  243 

9,  534,  698 

6,  578,  702 

2,  955,  995 

3, 021,  594 

3  A 

25,  000, 000 

25,  000,  000 

16,  836,  578 

8, 163,  421 

7,  721, 995 

34 

5,  000,  000 

4,  998,  743 

3,  588,  610 

1,410, 133 

1,494.  813 

34 

5,  464,  757 

5,  464,  757 

3,  670,  489 

1,  794,  267 

1,536,064 

34 

20,  000,  000 

20, 000,  000 

13. 172,  938 

6,  827,  061 

5.  722,  441 

34 

24,  200,  000 

24.  200,  000 

3,  025,  007 

21, 174,  993 

4, 339, 125 

54 

3,  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 

642,  857 

2,  357, 142 

483.  470 

54 

500,  000 

496,  592 

200, 000 

296,  592 

48,  258 

5% 

8,  925,  000 

8,  925,  000 

1.912,  500 

7,012,500 

717,415 

5% 

1,500,000 

1,066,  082 

75,  000 

991,  082 

15.  068 

54 

2, 000,  000 

1,321.847 

1,  321,  847 

43,  432 

54 

13,000,000 

7, 023,  738 

7, 023,  738 

158,480 

54 

3.  750,  000 

3. 048,  450 

3,  048,  456 

69,  956 

54 

800,  000 

800,  000 

800,000 

11,002 

54 

2.  000,  000 

5  3£ 

3,  450,  000 

534 

3,  650,  000 

3,  644,  800 

260,  291 

3,  384,  508 

131,147 

54 

7, 150,  000 

54 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Lausche-Mundt  amendment  has 
changed  the  law  with  respect  to  the  in¬ 
terest  rates  that  are  to  be  charged. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of 
that  fact,  but - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  moving  in  the  proper  direction. 
Whether  it  has  gone  far  enough,  I  am 
not  certain;  but  the  amendment  of  which 
I  speak  provides  that  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  interest  shall  be  chargeable  only 
for  the  first  5  years,  and  thereafter  the 
rate  of  interest  shall  be  not  less  than  2 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  am  familiar 
with  that  amendment.  As  the  Senator 
has  said,  it  is  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  written  in  the  act  that  the  AID  ad¬ 
ministration  should,  under  no  conditions, 
lend  money,  except  on  a  businesslike 
basis,  to  countries  that  are  able  to  pay 
or  that  are  not  underdeveloped.  The 
purpose  of  development  loans  is  to  assist 
underdeveloped  countries.  That  is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  fund.  We  have 
made  loans  in  the  past  to  Israel  and 
other  countries,  in  large  quantities,  on 


a  businesslike  basis.  For  the  adminis¬ 
trator  to  take  the  soft  money  route  by 
making  loans  to  Israel  on  the  basis  of 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  interest,  with 
a  10-year  grace  period  is  shameful,  to  say 
the  least. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said.  The 
rule  which  has  thus  far  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  is  neither  reasonable  nor  just — 
namely,  to  make  loans  at  an  interest 
rate  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent,  to 
be  repaid  in  40  years,  with  a  grace  period 
of  10  years  in  which  no  amortization 
takes  place.  Interest  was  paid  in  the 
first  10  years. 

I  concur  completely  in  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  said.  I  repeat,  the  amendment 
moves  in  the  right  direction.  Whether 
it  goes  far  enough,  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said.  In 
my  opinion  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
particularly  with  regard  to  loans  to  the 
countries  that  are  capable  of  repaying. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  in 
studying  our  programs  abroad,  I  learned 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  amend 
Public  Law  480  in  the  pending  bill,  which 
I  think  is  wrong.  I  believe  that  consid¬ 
eration  of  proposed  amendments  of  the 
act  should  be  left  to  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  and  Forestry.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  Public  Law  480  loans,  the  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  interest  require¬ 
ment  and  the  10-year  grace  period  has 
been  used,  in  reloaning  proceeds  from 
sales.  In  many  instances  we  have  sold 
surplus  commodities  at  world  prices  and 
lost  considerable  sums.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries  we  have  even  sold  at  unrealistic 
exchange  prices,  so  that  another  25  or 
30  percent  were  added  to  our  losses.  To 
assist  those  people  to  a  greater  extent, 
we  are  now  permitting  them  to  borrow 
the  proceeds  from  the  sales  at  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent,  payable  in  40  years, 
with  10  years’  grace. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
for  the  amendment,  in  which  I  ask  that 
all  references  to  Public  Law  480  in  the 
act  be  deleted.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  revamp  Public  Law  480.  We  expect 
to  hold  hearings  on  that  subject  next 
year.  The  time  has  come  to  amend  the 
act.  We  can  then  take  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  that  are  sought  after  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  point  out  that  in 
discussions  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  some  suggestion  was  made 
that  there  be  a  mandatory  rate  of  2  per¬ 
cent,  but,  following  a  discussion,  it  was 
determined  that  a  floor  of  2  percent 
should  be  fixed — meaning  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  should  charge  a  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  commensurate  with  the  ability  of 
the  borrowing  country  to  meet  its  ob¬ 
ligation,  with  an  interest  rate  of  2  per¬ 
cent  or  over. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  way  I 
would  interpret  the  amendment. 

I  point  out  that  in  addition  to  loans 
amounting  to  $527  million,  we  have  also 
made  available  to  Israel  economic  grants 
totaling  $352  million. 

In  connection  with  the  schedule  of 
loans  I  have  just  included  in  the  Record, 
I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  two  development  loans  we 
made  to  Israel  in  March  and  July  of  1962. 
They  aggregate  $45  million  and  were 
made  on  terms  of  40  years  repayment, 
with  a  10-year  grace  period,  and  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent.  And  I  might  reiterate  that  more 


development  loans  are  contemplated  for 
Israel  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  Mr. 
President,  that  too  much  money  was  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  fiscal  year  1963,  and  unless  Con¬ 
gress  reduces  the  amount  authorized  in 
the  current  bill  to  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House — or  even  lower,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  could  be  persuaded  to  do  it — the  same 
thing  is  going  to  happen  in  fiscal  year 
1964. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  is  presently  op¬ 
erating  under  a  continuing  resolution 
which  permits  them  to  obligate  funds  at 
the  lowest  of  the  following  pro  rata 
rates:  First,  the  amount  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1963 ;  second,  the  amount  con¬ 
tained  in  the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1964;  third,  the  amount  allowed  in 
the  House  appropriation  bill;  or,  fourth, 
the  amount  allowed  in  the  Senate  appro¬ 
priation  bill. 

Since  we  have  neither  a  House  nor  Sen¬ 
ate  appropriation  bill,  and  since  the 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1964  is 
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higher  than  the  amount  appropriated  in 
1963,  the  agency  is  currently  operating  at 
the  same  pro  rata  rate  it  had  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  Thus,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1964,  ending  September  30, 
1963,  a  flash  report  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  covering  the 
status  of  fiscal  year  1964  allotments  and 
obligations  indicates  that  a  total  of 
$754,121,160  is  available  for  all  types  of 
economic  assistance. 

Of  this  total  amount,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  has  available  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1964  a  total  of  $278,527,370. 

And  what  has  the  agency  been  able  to 
obligate  out  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  this  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1964?  The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
total  of  $10,600,000  actually  obligated  by 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1964.  These  data 
are  set  out  in  the  flash  fiscal  report  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  I  request  that  it 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Exhibit  A. — Agency  for  International  Development 

Flash  report — Status  of  fiscal  year  1964  allotments  and  obligations — Global  summary  by  appropriation  as  of  Sept.  SO,  1963 


Appropriation 

Available 

funds 

Implemen¬ 

tation 

approval 

documents 

Amount 

allotted 

Obligations 
and  loans 
authorized 
current 
month 

Cumulative 
obligations 
and  loan 
authori¬ 
zation 

Available 
balance  of 
allotment 

Symbol 

Code 

ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Annual  appropriation: 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1078 

1008 

1000 

1010 

454 

455 

456 
421 
458 
423 
495 

$75, 000, 000 
10,000,000 
125, 000, 000 
19,  515,000 
300,000 
19,500,000 
33, 000, 000 

$55, 137, 252 

$54, 429,  352 

$11, 837, 207 

$30, 260, 414 

$24, 168, 938 

International  organizations  and  programs.  . . . 

63, 158, 403 
490,  500 
221,  722 
18, 203, 000 
17,  211,000 

63, 158,  403 
490, 500 
221,  722 
18, 203, 000 
17, 211, 000 

1, 741, 952 
20,266 
102, 208 
4, 126,  801 
3, 155, 606 

27, 282, 801 
21, 566 
174,  841 
12,  965, 026 
9, 966,  809 

35, 875, 602 
468, 934 
46,  881 
5, 237,  974 
7, 244, 191 

282, 315, 000 

1, 260,  911 

154, 421,  877 

1, 207, 095 

153, 713, 977 

1,207,095 

20, 984, 040 

6,266 

80, 671, 457 

9,924 

73, 042, 520 

1, 197, 171 

No-year  appropriation:  Inter-American  social  and  economic 

X0070 

187 

283,575,911 

155, 628, 972 

154, 921, 072 

20,  990, 306 

80,681,381 

74,239,691 

Revolving  funds: 

Alliance  for  Progress,  development  loans . . 

X4111 

X4103 

389 

253 

192,  17,879 
278,  527, 370 

41, 050, 000 
12, 600,  000 

41,  050,  000 
12, 600,  000 

41, 050,  000 
10,600,000 

1,000,000 

2,  000,  000 

470,  545, 249 

53, 650,  000 

53,650,000 

1,000,000 

51, 650,  000 

2,000,000 

754, 121, 160 

209, 278, 972 

208, 571, 072 

21, 990, 306 

132, 331, 381 

76, 239,  691 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
facts  must  be  presented  to  the  Senate  to 
show  that  it  will  err  if  it  makes  avail¬ 
able  $160  million  more  than  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund? 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
buttressing  the  House  allowance.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  justifies  cuts  below  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House.  If  the 
flash  report  on  the  status  of  1964  allot¬ 
ments  and  obligations  were  the  only  evi¬ 
dence,  it  alone  would  be  sufficient.  But 
there  is  the  other  evidence  which  I  have 
already  presented  to  the  Senate. 

We  must  discourage  the  programing 
of  development  loan  funds  when  firm 
applications  are  not  on  hand.  We  must 
have  a  loan  program  that  is  not  based 
on  expectations  for  loan  applications. 
We  must  not  appropriate  funds  when 
feasibility  studies  for  projects  are  not 


yet  available.  We  must  not  plan  con¬ 
struction  projects  when  the  recipient 
government  has  not  furnished  us  any 
data.  I  believe  we  can  reach  these  goals 
if  we  limit  the  amount  authorized  for 
development  loan  funds  to  $900  mil¬ 
lion,  which  will  be  accomplished  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
excellent  presentation  of  this  subject. 
He  is  worthy  of  praise,  and  I  extend  to 
him  that  praise  on  the  basis  of  his  gen¬ 
eral  approach  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  very  able 
speech,  in  which  he  has  brought  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  shocking 
facts  in  connection  with  the  military  aid 
program. 


I  believe  the  Record  ought  to  be  clear 
that  in  due  course  of  time  the  Senator 
fi'om  Louisiana  will  be  offering  amend¬ 
ments  dealing  with  the  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  in  which  he  will  seek  to  reduce 
the  authorization  for  that  part  of  the 
program.  The  Record  ought  to  be  very 
clear  that  the  amendments  will  be  of¬ 
fered,  some  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  some  by  other  Senators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  I  will  support 
the  amendment  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  offered  by  the  Senate  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  . 

AMENDMENT  NO.  307 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  would  strike  from  the  bill  lines 
8  through  17,  both  inclusive,  on  page  39, 
as  follows: 
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(d)  After  section  253,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistance. — 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  has  been  chosen  in 
free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the 
President  determines  that  withholding  such 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest.” 

I  ask  that  the  language  be  stricken  in 
conformity  with  my  amendment,  because 
I  believe  that  power  now  resides  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  language  now  in  the  bill  would  in  a 
way  press  the  President  not  to  grant  aid 
to  countries  like  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Honduras,  or  any  other  country  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  which  a  con¬ 
stitutionally  chosen  government  has  been 
overthrown  by  the  people. 

We  have  the  grave  responsibility  of 
making  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
recognize  a  revolutionary  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  on  the  one  hand,  while 
we  refuse  to  recognize  a  revolutionary 
government  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  the  other  hand.  Both  those  govern¬ 
ments  were  constitutionally  chosen. 
President  Bosch,  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  was  turned  out  of  office  because 
of  his  softhanded  treatment  of  commu¬ 
nism.  In  South  Vietnam,  Diem  was 
vigorous  in  his  opposition  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  It  can  be  said  that  he  was  firm, 
but  I  believe  that  his  firmness  was  partly 
the  consequence  of  the  circumstances 
which  prevailed  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  thus  have  before  us  a  paradox: 
Shall  we  recognize  a  revolutionary  gov¬ 
ernment  in  South  Vietnam  which  over¬ 
threw  a  government  that  was  definitely 
hostile  to  communism?  Shall  we  refuse 
to  recognize  the  Dominican  Republic 
revolutionary  government,  which  over¬ 
threw  a  regime  that  was  soft  on  com¬ 
munism? 

The  world  will  be  looking  to  see  what 
our  policy  is.  It  will  want  to  know  why 
we  refuse  to  recognize  the  government  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  when  we  know 
that  it  is  the  product  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  beginning  with  the  man  working 
on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  in  the  mine, 
in  the  business  house,  in  the  professional 
office,  and  in  the  church.  From  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  the  purpose  was  to  remove 
Bosch  from  the  government  because  of 
his  softhanded  treatment  of  communism. 

That  revolutionary  government  has 
not  been  recognized.  I  fear  that  chaos 
will  come  into  existence  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  If  it  does,  we  know  that 
the  Communists  move  into  areas  where 
chaos  exists. 

By  our  refusal  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
cumbent  government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  we  are,  in  effect,  telling  the 
people  of  that  nation  that  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  new  government.  When 
we  tell  them  that,  I  am  afraid  that  we 
are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com¬ 
munist^. 

In  any  event,  my  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  will  leave  the  law  as  it  is  and 
allow  the  administration  either  to  recog¬ 
nize  or  reject  a  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment.  It  will  not  place  pressure  on  the 


administration  not  to  recognize,  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  a  revolutionary- 
government,  even  though  it  has  over¬ 
thrown  a  positive  Communist  regime. 

What  will  we  do  if  Jagan  is  overthrown 
in  British  Guiana?  He  is  a  Communist. 
He  is  oriented  to  Moscow.  He  has  been 
selected  under  a  constitutional  basis  of 
government.  But  we  know  that  he  is  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States.  If  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  British  Guiana  overthrew  Jagan 
and  installed  a  government  that  was 
friendly  to  us  and  hostile  to  Russia, 
would  we  still  refuse  to  recognize  the 
new  government? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
raised  an  extremely  important  point; 
namely,  the  conflict  in  policy  within  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  as  it  is  presented  to  us 
by  the  committee.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
say  that  we  will  give  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment  to  countries  which  are 
at  least  communistic  in  their  form  of 
government,  even  though  the  State  De¬ 
partment  calls  them  independent  coun¬ 
tries — for  example,  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  We  propose  to  give  them  special 
treatment,  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment,  under  both  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
and  the  Foreign  Trade  Act.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  section  254,  referred  to  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  definitely 
refers  to  governments  which  have  moved 
into  control  in  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  in  order  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  or  a  giveaway  of  the  country 
by  an  existing  government. 

So  it  seems  that  there  is  a  real  con¬ 
flict.  We  say  we  are  trying  to  avoid 
communism  by  providing  foreign  aid;  yet 
we  give  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  penalize  countries 
which  are  trying  to  prevent  communism, 
on  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  can  determine  which  way  we  will 
go  if  we  continue  under  this  section. 
Unless  the  Senator’s  amendment  were 
adopted,  many  problems  could  be  posed. 

Suppose  there  were  a  change  in  the 
government  of  any  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  which  we  are  now  assisting. 
Suppose  Ghana,  which  has  certainly  been 
oriented  toward  the  East  until  recently, 
and  perhaps  still  is,  were  to  change  its 
form  of  government.  What  would  we 
do  then?  Would  we  say  we  would  not 
provide  aid  to  the  new  government,  even 
though  it  might  be  pro-Western  in  its 
attitude? 

There  are  any  number  of  such  exam¬ 
ples.  The  situation  concerning  Cheddi 
Jagan,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  referred,  is  pertinent  on  this  partic¬ 
ular  point.  The  inconsistency  of  provid¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  military  junta  which  has 
taken  over  South  Vietnam,  but  not  pro¬ 
viding  aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
is  a  classic  example  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  believe 
that  this  decision  should  be  left  wholly 
to  the  discretion  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  of  the  AID  Administration?  Or 
should  Congress  establish  a  policy  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  which  is  designed 


to  try  to  prevent  further  Communist 
takeovers  of  portions  of  the  free  world? 
Should  not  our  foreign  aid  program  be 
handled  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  position  is  that 
the  granting  of  aid  to  a  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  is  never  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Communist  governments 
are  hostile  to  our  life.  They  want  our 
country  and  system  of  government  to 
perish.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  granting  of  aid  to  a  Communist 
government,  whether  the  communism  is 
international  in  scope  or  merely  national, 
is  ever  in  our  interest. 

However,  my  amendment  would  not 
enter  into  that  field.  It  would  merely 
strike  section  254  from  the  bill  and  leave 
the  language  as  it  now  is.  If  section  254 
remains  in  the  bill,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
mean  that  there  is  a  presumption  that 
aid  should  not  be  granted  to  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  government  that  took  control  in 
one  of  the  nation’s  which  was  a  member 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  there  was  much  discussion 
in  committee  regarding  this  proposal. 
We  were  more  or  less  torn  between  two 
ideas.  One  was  to  discourage  military 
coups;  the  second  was,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  limit  ourselves  unduly  in  the 
granting  of  aid  to  countries  in  which 
new  governments  had  been  established  as 
a  result  of  military  coups. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  before  the 
committee  would  agree  to  this  provision, 
it  was  modified  considerably.  First,  it 
does  not  apply  to  any  country  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  in  fact,  it  does 
not  apply  to  any  country  outside  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Therefore,  it  does 
not  apply  to  British  Guiana,  for  example, 
and  does  not  apply  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  speaking  of 
British  Guiana,  in  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  am  I. 

It  does  not  apply  to  British  Guiana, 
because  that  country  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This  provi¬ 
sion  relates  only  to  this  title.  I  say  that 
in  order  to  clear  the  Record.  It  could 
apply  to  any  country  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  However,  the  committee '  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  language  be  included  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  would  agree  to  to  the 
section. 

There  is  a  saving  clause : 

Unless  the  President  determines  that  with-  _ 
holding  such  assistance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest. 

The  Record  should  show  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  not  prohibited  from  acting.  If 
he  determines  that  the  national  interest 
will  be  served  by  so  doing,  he  may  extend 
aid  to  a  government  established  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  military  coup. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  an  article  entitled,  “It 
Depends  on  Who  Is  Getting  Couped,” 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  today,  November  5,  1963.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  title  of  the  article  is:  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  country  whose  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  overthrown?  The 
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government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
incumbent  several  weeks  ago  was  over¬ 
thrown.  A  new  government  came  into 
control  there,  but  our  Government  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  it.  In  Saigon,  the  ex¬ 
isting  government  was  overthrown,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  recognize  the 
revolutionary  government  there.  Why 
the  difference?  Why  did  our  Govern¬ 
ment  give  preferential  treatment  to  one 
and  prejudicially  discriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  other?  That  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  question. 

I  now  read  the  article : 

It  Depends  on  Who  Is  Getting  Couped — 

Dominicans  Raise  Their  Eyebrows  Over 

Saigon 

(By  Hal  Hendrix) 

Miami,  November  5. — From  the  Dominican 
Republic  point  of  view,  last  week’s  bloody 
military  coup  d’etat  in  South  Vietnam  has 
an  inconsistent  twist. 

“It  all  depends  on  who  is  getting  couped 
and  where,”  commented  a  Dominican 
traveler  upon  arrival  here. 

The  traveler,  a  source  close  to  the  ruling 
provisional  government  in  Santo  Domingo, 
said  it  was  interesting  to  Dominican  associ¬ 
ates  that,  according  to  news  agency  reports, 
Washington  could  hardly  wait  to  extend  rec¬ 
ognition  to  a  provisional  regime  in  Saigon. 
“But  almost  6  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
military  staged  a  coup  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  we  are  no  nearer  getting  U.S.  recogni¬ 
tion  than  we  were  6  weeks  ago,”  the  source 
said. 

STRANGE 

It  seems  strange  to  Dominicans — and  it 
must  to  other  Latin  Americans — that  the 
United  States  deplored  the  military  action 
in  Santo  Domingo  but  openly  called  for  a 
change  in  Vietnam’s  government  and  there¬ 
by  encouraged  the  Saigon  coup,  he  said. 

The  visitor  pointed  out  that  Washington 
officials  happily  reported  that  the  Vietnam  a 
military  leaders  who  overthrew  the  consti-  ", 
tutional  government  of  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem — and  then  killed  him  and  his  brother, 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu —  were  friendly  toward  the 
United  States  and  stanchly  anti-Communist. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Dominican  noted, 
Dominican  military  leaders  never  have  been 
unfriendly  toward  the  United  States  and  are, 
in  fact,  strongly  pro-United  States  and  anti- 
Communist. 

Furthermore,  he  added,  the  Dominican  mil¬ 
itary  coup  against  President  Juan  Bosch  last 
September  25 — in  which  softness  toward 
communism  was  an  announced  factor — was 
bloodless  and  government  reins  were  turned 
over  to  a  civilian  triumvirate  within  36  hours 
after  the  coup. 

none  killed 


PRIDE  HURT 

“Obviously,”  the  Dominicans  concluded, 
“the  Kennedy  administration  and  its  demo¬ 
cratic  advisers  in  Puerto  Rico  had  their  pride 
wounded  when  their  man  Sr.  Bosch  was 
overthrown. 

“It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  United 
States  is  not  engaged  in  a  shooting  war 
against  the  Communists  in  our  country  like 
it  is  in  Vietnam. 

“But,  according  to  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  supposed  ] 
to  be  a  weapon  against  communism  in  the 
Americas.  Now  they  have  cut  off  Alliance-  j 
for-Progress  programs  in  the  Dominican  I 
Republic. 

“So  you  have  to  ask,  if  you  are  a  Domini¬ 
can,  Is  the  Alliance  for  Progress  really  for 
the  Latin  people  or  the  favored  Latin  gov¬ 
ernments?” 

Mr.  President,  to  repeat,  from  the  be-  j 
ginning  to  the  end  the  people  of  the  Do-  ! 
minican  Republic  were  apprehensive 1 
that  Bosch,  the  poet,  the  romanticist,  ; 
the  sentimentalist,  was  soft  on  commu¬ 
nism,  and  they  begged  him  to  become 
firm.  Our  State  Department  said  to  him, 
“You  will  run  yourself  into  trouble.’’ 
But  he  would  not  listen,  and  the  people 
overthrew  him.  But  our  Government 
refused  to  recognize  the  revolutionary 
government  there,  although  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  probably  our  Government 
will  recognize  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  two;  but  even 
if  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  in  favor  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  Government. 
If  our  Government  recognizes  one,  then 
justice,  fairness,  decency,  and  security 
for  our  country  require  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  give  recognition  and  grant  aid  to 
both. 


President  Bosch  was  accompanied  into  ex¬ 
ile  by  an  army  general  (Antonio  Imbert)  at 
his  own  request  and  none  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  officials  was  killed  or  injured  in  the 
coup,  the  traveler  reminded. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  the  visitor  said,  Do¬ 
minicans  noted  with  interest  news  agency 
reports  from  Saigon  about  celebrations  fol¬ 
lowing  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  regime. 

It  recently  was  reported  in  the  New  York 
press,  he  mentioned,  that  American  Peace 
Corps  representatives  in  the  Dominican  in¬ 
terior  referred  to  celebrations  in  small  vil¬ 
lages  when  it  was  learned  Sr.  Bosch  had  been 
toppled. 

Also,  the  Dominican  visitor  said,  it  should 
be  evident  now  there  has  been  no  national 
clamor  in  the  republic  for  a  return  of  Sr. 
Bosch  or  any  of  his  cohorts,  except  by  rem¬ 
nants  of  his  revolutionary  party,  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  June  14  movement  and  other  leftist 
elements. 


DISMISSAL  OF 


OTEPKA 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
State  Department  announced  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Otto  Otepka,  a  seSior,  experi¬ 
enced,  and  extremely  competent  security 
officer,  because  he  gave  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  information 
concerning  irregularities  and  prttoable 
illegalities  affecting  the  security  orythe 
United  States.  \ 

I  consider  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Otepk 
by  the  Department  of  State  a  serious' 
challenge  to  responsible  government  and 
to  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  on 
which  it  is  based.  It  is  not  only  a  direct 
affront  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security;  it  is  also  an  affront  to 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  is  a  denial  of 
its  powers  as  established  by  legislation. 

The  charges  on  which  Mr.  Otepka’s 
dismissal  is  based  boil  down  to  the  simple 
fact  that  he  has  testified  honestly  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  on  matters  relating  to  security 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  right  of  Government  employees  to 
furnish  information  to  them  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  statute.  The  United  States 
Code,  title  5,  paragraph  652(d),  reads: 

(d)  The  right  of  persons  employed  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States,  either  in¬ 
dividually  or  collectively,  to  petition  Con¬ 
gress,  or  any  Member  thereof,  or  to  furnish 
information  to  either  House  of  Congress  or  to 
any  committee  or  member  thereof,  shall  not 


be  denied  or  interfered  with.  (As  amended 
June  10,  1948,  c.  447,  62  Stat.  345;  19jK>  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  No.  5,  effective  mig.  19, 
1949,  14  FF.  5227,  63  Stat.  1067. U 

The  State  Department,  bjyfts  action 
in  the  Otepka  case,  has,  in /feet,  nulli¬ 
fied  this  statute  and  issued/i  warning  to 
all  Government  employee/ that  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  established  committees  of 
the  Senate,  if  this  cooperation  involves 
testimony  considered  unpalatable  at 
higher  echelon,  is  i/crime  punishable  by 
dismissal. 

Mr.  President"  the  high  significance 
of  the  Otepka  case  cannot  be  overstated. 

Mr.  Otepkar  was  the  last  old-line  se¬ 
curity  officer  holding  a  top  position  in 
the  Office  Xf  Security. 

He  ha/been  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  27  years.  He  has  served 
as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Se¬ 
curity  and  officer  in  charge  of  evalua- 
ls.  His  efficiency  ratings  have  always 
b/en  “excellent.”  In  1958  he  received 
ie  Meritorious  Service  Award  from  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.  But 
suddenly,  for  some  strange  reason,  cer¬ 
tain  people  in  the  Department  decided 
that  Mr.  Otepka  had  to  go. 

So  they  began,  first,  to  restrict  his 
functions. 

Then  they  installed  a  tap  on  his  tele¬ 
phone.  Although  a  State  Department 
official  has  denied  under  oath  that  this 
was  done,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter¬ 
nal  Security  has  proof  that  the  tap  was 
installed. 

Then  they  began  to  monitor  Mr. 
Otepka’s  wastebasket. 

Then  they  locked  him  out  of  his  oflice 
and  denied  him  access  to  his  files,  al¬ 
though  no  charge  had  yet  been  brought 
against  him. 

No  one  suspected  of  espionage  or  dis¬ 
loyalty  has  to  my  knowledge  been 
subjected  to  such  surveillance  and  hu¬ 
miliation. 

But  Mr.  Otepka  was  not  suspected  of 
disloyalty  or  espionage. 

He  was  suspected  very  simply  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  and  of  providing  it 
with  information  that  some  of  his  su¬ 
periors  found  embarrassing  or  objection¬ 
able. 

In  the  topsy-turvy  attitude  it  has 
lisplayed  in  the  Otepka  case,  the  State 
J^partment  has  been  chasing  the  po¬ 
liceman  instead  of  the  culprit;  and  the 
woros  “security  violation”  have  come  to 
meanNnot  the  act  of  turning  over  in¬ 
formation  to  an  alien  power,  but  the  act 
of  givingVinformation  to  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  ask^d  for  an  emergency  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  full  senate  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  to  considerable  implications  of  Mr. 
Otepka’s  dismissal 

I  have  also  askOd  that  the  10 -page 
memorandum  on  the'Otepka  case  which 
I  personally  delivered  Secretary  Rusk 
in  New  York,  and  whick  was  signed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  circulated  to  all  vie  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

If  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  OtepKa  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand,  it  will  becomcumpos- 
sible  or  exceedingly  difficult  to  elioh  any 
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information  from  employees  of  the  ex¬ 
ecute  branch  that  bears  on  disloyalty, 
malfeasance,  conflict  of  interest,  or  other 
wrongdoing  by  their  superiors. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  State  will  see 
fit  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  when  't^iis  matter  comes  to  his 
attention.  \ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

The  PRESIDIN G \)FFIC ER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  Does\the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina?  \ 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happV  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolir 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  Iso  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from, Connect¬ 
icut  for  bringing  this  information  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connection  feel 
that  if  this  decision  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  stands,  that  it  would  not  only  nul¬ 
lify  the  law  on  the  subject — I  refer  to  tnfe 
law  which  requires  an  employee  to  state'1 
truthfully  to  a  congressional  committee 
the  facts  within  his  knowledge  about  the 
matter  concerning  which  he  is  ques¬ 
tioned — but  that  it  also  would  nullify  our 
constitutional  system  of  government,  by 
tending  to  destroy  the  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks  and  balances? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  The  Senator  was 
not  present  in  the  Chamber  when  at  the 
opening  of  my  remarks  I  said  that  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  most  serious  challenge  to  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  under 
which  our  Government  operates.  There 
is  nothing  more  precious  than  this  sys¬ 
tem.  If  we  are  to  preserve  free  govern¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  founded  on  checks  and 
balances. 

If  the  legislative  branch  cannot  in¬ 
quire  about  irregularities  or  illegalities 
in  Government  departments,  who  will 
inquire? 

Who  will  question  wrongdoing  if  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
cannot  do  so? 

If  any  Government  employee  is  barred 
from  giving  vital  information  to  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee,  Senate  or  House, 
how  will  we  ever  learn  of  malfeasance  or 
wrongdoing  in  the  Government. 

If  the  reward  for  coming  forward  and 
honestly  telling  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives 
wrongdoing  is  dismissal,  something  ter¬ 
rible  has  happened  in  our  country/and 
we  had  better  move  before  it  is  to 6  late. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe/it  was 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  made  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  no  man  car/be  trusted 
with  power,  but  must  be  hmmd  by  the 
chains  of  the  Constitution.  Does  the 
Senator  construe  that  statement  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  purpose  in  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
prevent  any  one  m/n  or  agency  in  the 
Government  from/becoming  too  power¬ 
ful,  and  to  provide  that  each  branch  of 
the  Government  should  be  a  check  on 
the  other  branches?  In  the  instance 
now  in  question,  was  not  the  legislative 
branch  performing  its  constitutional 
function/of  checking  on  the  executive 
branciySy  calling  before  it  a  witness  who 
was  hi  possession  of  valuable  informa- 
tioiywhich  the  Congress  desired? 


Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened.  That  is  all  the  man 
did.  He  gave  honest  information. 

Incidentally,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  testimony;  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  member  of  the  committee 
doubts  the  truth  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Otepka  has  not  been  charged  with 
giving  false  information.  He  is  charged 
with  giving  the  truth  to  a  committee  of 
the  Senate.  Since  someone  in  the  De¬ 
partment  has  been  embarrassed,  Mr. 
Otepka  has  been  dismissed  for  doing  so. 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  worse. 

I  try  to  be  temperate  about  these 
things. 

The  difficulty  concerning  this  indi¬ 
vidual  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
There  is  much  more  to  the  story  than  I 
have  been  able  to  reveal,  but  in  due  time 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  all  be  made 
public.  I  am  reluctant  to  raise  the  point 
on  the  floor  of  the  Sente.  I  would  prefer 
to  see  the  investigations  and  hearings 
'  [O  along  quietly.  They  have  all  been 
conducted  in  executive  sessions  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  reputations  of  people  and  to  be 
sureNof  our  facts  before  it  is  all  made 
publicV-if  it  ever  is  or  should  be. 

Now  \e  are  faced  with  a  challenge/to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  R^fire- 
sentatives\  Next  the  challenge  vnh  be 
presented  tojeay,  the  Committee  an  Com¬ 
merce,  and  tlWn,  say,  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

No  committee\)f  the  Senate  will  be 
safe  fi’om  interference,  if  an  employee  of 
the  Government  caXnot/come  before  a 
committee  and  tell  tm/truth  about  any 
situation  prevailing  uf\he  Government. 
In  my  judgment, /no  \more  grievous 
threat  to  our  system  of  Government  has 
been  postured  before  us  in\py  recollec¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  me^lly  a  problem  for\he  Com¬ 
mittee  on  tjpe  Judiciary  or  for  the  sub¬ 
committee/  It  is  a  problem  for  the 
Congress/  and  the  American  people. 
That  is/why  I  have  presented  the  faHfs, 
as  I  have  done  this  afternoon. 

\  THURMOND.  If  Mr.  Otepka  hac 
nctf  told  the  truth  to  the  Subcommittee 
Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
>n  the  Judiciary,  would  he  not  then  have 
been  guilty  of  perjury? 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course.  Our  witnesses 
have  been  under  oath.  I  pointed  out 
earlier — and  again  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
not  present  at  the  time — that  we  know 
the  Department  of  State  tapped  Mr. 
Otepka’s  telephone,  but  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  State  came  to  our 
subcommittee  and,  under  oath,  said  that 
the  telephone  had  not  been  tapped — 
which  was  an  untruth.  That  is  the  man 
who  ought  to  be  subject  to  charges. 
When  employees  of  the  Government 
come  before  a  congressional  committee 
and  either  make  wilfull  mistatements  or 
tell  untruths  under  oath  I  believe  that 
dismissal  charges  should  be  preferred 
against  them.  But  up  to  the  present 
hour  the  man  who  has  been  dismissed 
is  the  man  who  told  the  truth,  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  man  who  told  the  untruth 
has  not  been  moved  against. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  commit¬ 


tee  have  any  plans  to  cite  for  perjury  t 
man  to  whom  the  Senator  referred? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  not  asked  ay 
questions  about  that.  As  I  said,  I  asked 
for  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
ciary  Committee  so  that  all  the 
tions  of  the  situation  might  be  ffilly  ex¬ 
plored  and  the  committee  mig>ft  make  a 
decision  with  respect  to  wh^t  it  should 
do,  how  it  should  advise  th/Senate,  and 
what  it  should  report  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  this  becomes  ac¬ 
cepted  practice,  in  the  future  will  not 
a  witness  called  before  a  committee  face 
one  of  two  courses^  If  he  tells  a  false¬ 
hood,  he  is  subject  to  being  prosecuted 
for  perjury;  if  he  tells  the  truth,  as 
Mr.  Otepka  didf  he  will  subject  himself 
to  the  wrath,  of  his  employers,  and  be 
in  danger  of  .dismissal? 

Does  than,  not  put  an  employee  of  the 
Government  who  may  be  a  witness  in 
the  difficult  position  as  far  as  knowing 
whicly  course  he  must  take — to  tell  the 
truth  and  be  subject  to  dismissal  or  tell 
a  he  and  be  subject  to  being  cited  for 
;rjury? 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course  it  does.  It  is 
very  obvious  that  it  does. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Should  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  our  Government  ever  be  placed 
in  such  a  position?  Should  not  the 
State  Department  have  commended  Mr. 
Otepka  for  telling  the  truth,  and  pro¬ 
moted  him  because  he  had  the  courage 
to  tell  the  truth  and  bring  those  matters 
to  our  attention?  Instead,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  is  taking  the  position  that  he 
should  be  fired  because  he  came  before 
a  duly  constituted  congressional  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  speak  for  myself 
only.  I  have  never  considered  our  func¬ 
tion  on  the  subcommittee  as  an  adversary 
position. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch  should  be  in  an  adversary 
position  with  respect  to  the  executive 
or  the  judicial  branch.  We  are  in  a  co¬ 
operative  posture.  We  should  be.  We 
should  be  working  together.  I  tried  to 
conduct  myself  on  the  subcommittee  in 
vthat  way.  I  believe  the  other  members 
ive,  too.  I  know  they  have.  So  we 
are  not  in  a  contest.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  m  a  contest.  We  want  to  work  to¬ 
gether  If  something  wrong  is  brought 
to  oumattention  through  a  Government 
employe^,  we  want  to  tell  the  Secretary 
of  State, \he  head  of  whatever  depart¬ 
ment  is  involved,  or  the  proper  officials. 
Then  something  could  be  done  about  it. 

I  have  nevenbelieved  that  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  should  seek  large  headlines  in  an 
effort  to  make  a\case  against  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  our  task.  There  has  been  too 
much  of  it  in  the  past.  We  are  a  part 
of  the  Government,  torn  We  should  be 
working  with  the  otherxtwo  branches. 
How  can  we  do  so  if  another  branch  dis¬ 
misses  an  employee  who  conics  before  us 
and  tells  the  truth  about  a  situation  in  a 
specific  department? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  subcommittee  to  make  iramivy. 
That  is  what  I  understood  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  did  in  the  present  instance.  \lt 
made  a  legitimate  inquiry  during  whicr 
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the  witness  was  cross-examined.  The 
witness  spoke  the  truth ;  and  because  he 
spoke  the  truth  he  has  been  fired. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  what  hap- 
red. 

Xr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  what  has  occurred.  The 
Secretary  of  State  should  consider  the 
questicNj,  most  carefully  and  reconsider 
the  action  which  has  been  taken.  He 
should  restore  this  faithful  employee, 
who  has  been  recognized  as  a  man  of 
character,  a  flqan  of  ability,  and  a  man 
of  dedication,  having  been  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  an  awarckfrom  the  Department 
of  State  only  a  few  years  ago.  There 
has  not  been  the  lea'st  criticism  concern¬ 
ing  his  ability,  his  patriotism,  or  the 
manner  in  which  he  lias  performed  his 
duties.  Merely  because '^he  gave  infor¬ 
mation  in  response  to  artinquiry  of  a 
congressional  subcommitteNfhat  some¬ 
one  in  the  State  Department  did  not 
like,  they  have  acted  to  get  rid  6f  him. 

Mr.  DODD.  What,  if  the  'Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan N,  were 
faced  with  this  situation.  The  Senator 
has  been  carrying  on  investigations  with 
great  dignity  and  care  for  some  tin? 
In  view  of  this  fact,  assuming  that  some' 
situation  developed  in  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  as  to  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  wanted  to  question  an 
employee  of  that  department,  if  that 
employee  came  before  the  Senator’s  com¬ 
mittee  to  testify,  would  he  be  fired?  The 
implications  are  grave. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  would  the 
Congress  ever  get  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion?  How  can  the  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee  perform  its  function  of 
making  inquiries  concering  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  if  employees  in 
the  Government  who  have  facts  and 
knowledge  essential  to  such  inquiry  and 
investigation  are  not  allowed  to  speak 
the  truth  and  present  it  to  a  committee 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  of  no  way. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  involving  more  than 
one  employee.  Is  there  not  a  principle 
involved  that  could  lead  to  great  troub 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Furthermore  not 
only  could  this  discourage  employees 
from  volunteering  information/to  Con¬ 
gress,  but  also  it  could  discourage  them 
from  testifying  if  it  was  knoyn  that  they 
were  wanted  to  testify  or  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  would  be  desired.  I&Gt  not  the  same 
as  virtually  saying  to  (Government  em¬ 
ployees,  “Stay  away  frv/m  Congress.  You 
are  working  for  thar  executive  branch, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  give  committees 
of  Congress  information,  although  they 
ask  questions  a/d  you  are  supposed  to 
respond  truthfully.  And  if  you  do  re¬ 
spond  truthfully,  you  are  in  danger  of 
being  dismissed’’?  As  I  understand  it, 
that  is  w^fat  happened  to  Mr.  Otepka. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr/DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

LAUSCHE.  There  is  another  horn 
fting  to  impale  Mr.  Otepka.  If,  when 
was  called,  he  refused  to  testify,  he 
vould  be  subject  to  contempt  proceed¬ 
ings. 


Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  he  testified  under 
oath,  and  told  a  falsehood,  he  would  be 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution.  If  he 
testified  under  oath  and  told  the  truth, 
under  this  policy  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  he  stood  to  lose  his  job. 

Thus,  three  horns  were  awaiting  him, 
and  it  made  no  difference  in  which  di¬ 
rection  he  moved.  He  was  hooked. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  that  is  the  situa¬ 
tion.  In  fairness  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  heavily  burdened  with  great 
problems,  I  do  not  feel  that  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  I  strongly 
feel  that  if  the  Secretary  had  a  full  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  all  the  facts  and  all 
the  implications,  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  this  situation  today.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  is  a  fair,  honest,  capable,  and  decent 
man  in  every  respect. 

I  believe  the  situation  has  gotten  out 
of  his  hands,  which  is  understandable  to 
me.  In  such  a  large  department  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  all  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  to  do,  these  things  “boil  up’’  on  him. 
He  does  not  know  about  them,  perhaps, 
itil  the  last  minute.  It  does  not  make 
ae  situation  any  less  serious,  but  in  all 
fairness  to  the  Secretary  I  would  not 
want  it  to  be  understood  by  Senators,  or 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  that  I 
chargeNn  any  respect  that  the  Secretary 
of  StateNs  responsible  for  this  situation. 
I  do  not  BWieve  he  is.  I  believe  it  is  the 
people  unde*  him  who  have  misled  him, 
or  misled  hisSpepartment,  into  this  sit 
uation. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AID  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  able  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  which  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  aid  of  any  kind  to  Com¬ 
munist  Yugoslavia. 

This  resolution  is  particularly  timely 
because  of  the  effort  that  is  now  being 
made,  to  reinstate  favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  for  Yugoslavia  and  to  create  an 
image  of  Marshal  Tito  and  of  his  re¬ 
gime  that  is  completely  controverted  by 
the  facts. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  in  the  past 
in  opposition  to  our  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  Communist  nations  in  terms  of 
its  harmful  effect  on  our  national  and 
international  position. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  form  of  aid  to  the 
Tito  regime  because  of  its  long,  un¬ 
broken  record  of  tyranny  over  its  own 
people,  including  the  mass  executions  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  judicial 
murder  of  General  Mihailovich,  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Cardinal  Stepinac,  and 
the  recent  reimprisonment  of  Milovan 
Djilas. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  because  Tito  has 
consistently  lined  up  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  foreign  policy  issues,  including 
Hungary  and  Cuba. 


t  I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  any 
form  of  aid  to  Tito  becausfe  in  his  pos- 
jj  ture  as  a  so-called  independent  Commu- 
i  nist  he  has  in  effect  served  as  the  prime 
|  organizer  of  anti-Western  neutralism, 
■j  Among  other  things,  he  was  the  orga- 
nizer  and  ideological  leader  of  the  vi- 
ciousl.v  anti-Western  conference  of  neu- 
i  tralist  nations  in  Belgrade  in  August 
jj  1960. 

These  are  the  historic  reasons  for  my 
j  opposition  to  the  continued  folly  of  aid 
|  to  Tito. 

|  There  are  some  who  will  say  that  this 
|  is  in  the  past,  and  that  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with  the  present  rather  than 
with  the  facts  of  history.  My  answer  to 
those  who  hold  this  view  is  that  there 
|  has  been  no  break  in  continuity  between 
the  Tito  regime  of  the  past  and  the  Tito 
regime  of  today.  In  my  remarks  today, 
I  propose  not  to  deal  with  the  past,  but 
with  five  current  situations  that  are  rele- 
i  vant  to  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  extend  favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  and  as¬ 
sist  it  in  other  ways. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  self- 
deception  on  the  subject  of  Tito  and 
Titoism.  I  do  not  say  that  Tito’s  vaunted 
independence  of  Moscow  is  a  complete 
fraud;  he  does  enjoy  a  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence. 

But  when  the  chips  are  down,  what  is 
the  ultimate  significance  of  this  so- 
called  independence? 

I  believe  this  question  was  correctly 
answered  by  Paul  Underwood  in  an 
article  entitled  “Tito’s  Neutral  Road — 
Toward  Moscow”  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  in  November  1961, 
who  said : 

Tito’s  basic  aim  in  his  association  with 
the  nonalinecl  nations  seems  to  be  to  form 
a  group  of  Socialist-minded,  essentially  anti- 
Western  supporters  in  preparation  for  Mos¬ 
cow’s  expected  triumph.  Such  a  backing 
might  enable  him  to  maintain  a  certain  in¬ 
dependence  and  give  him  continued  influ¬ 
ence  even  in  a  Soviet-dominated  world. 

This  is  my  first  reason  for  supporting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing  aid  to 
the  Tito  regime  is  that  it  is  a  total  dic¬ 
tatorship  which  not  only  tyrannizes  its 
own  people,  but  which,  at  the  time  of 
Marshall  Tito’s  visit  to  this  country 
practiced  blackmail  against  American 
citizens  of  Yugoslav  origin  by  threaten¬ 
ing  reprisals  against  their  relatives  in 
Yugoslavia  if  they  engaged  in  any  anti- 
Tito  demonstration. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  number  of 
letters,  with  translations,  written  to 
people  in  this  country  by  family  members 
in  Yugoslavia.  The  language  of  these 
letters  is  remarkably  similar:  They  all 
warn  the  recipients  that  their  relatives 
in  Yugoslavia  will  suffer  if  they  take 
part  in  “counterrevolutionary”  or  anti- 
Tito  demonstrations  of  any  kind.  Let 
me  quote  one  of  these  blackmail  letters, 
written  by  a  Yugoslav  mother  to  her 
son  in  America,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  this  reputedly  more  benign 
Communist  state: 

I  must  turn  to  you  for  very  great  request, 
and  I  ask  you  this  as  a  mother  that  you  do 
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not  do  anything  foolish  during  the  visit  of 
Tito  to  Washington  and  New  York.  You 
know  very  well  that  you  have  your  old  par¬ 
ents  here  who  do  not  have  much  longer  to 
live.  And  you  know  very  well  how  unpleas¬ 
ant  it  is  for  us  to  be  called  to  the  police 
headquarters  every  hour  of  the  day  where 
they  threaten  us  and  warn  us  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  can  befall  us. 

You  look  after  yourself  because  you  are 
young  and  you  know  as  do  the  others  that 
your  past  is  clear  so  don’t  let  anyone  talk 
you  into  taking  the  wrong  path.  I  beg  you 
as  your  mother  if  you  love  us  at  all  or  think 
something  of  us  who  have  remained  to  live 
here  that  you  do  nothing  foolish. 

Be  good  as  you  were  before  and  think  a 
little  of  us,  you  know  our  nerves  are  weak 
and  we  have  no  strength  for  anything  let 
alone  this  unpleasantness.  We  are  already 
fighting  to  live;  you  know  that  your  father 
and  I  live  from  a  pension  which  is  $15  a 
month  and  life  is  short  and  therefore  do 
not  cause  any  unpleasantness.  Think  also  of 
your  sister  and  her  children.  I  hope  that 
you  will  heed  me  as  you  did  the  last  time 
and  that  everything  will  be  alright. 

Love, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  letter 
was  sent  to  an  address  where  the  recip¬ 
ient  had  not  lived  for  7  months,  although 
the  mother  was  aware  of  her  son’s  pres¬ 
ent  address  and  had  in  fact  sent  her  last 
several  letters  to  this  address. 

The  son  believes  that  in  this  way  his 
mother  was  signaling  to  him  that  the 
letter  was  written  under  duress  from  the 
secret  police  or  else  that  his  mother  did 
not  intend  for  him  to  receive  the  letter 
at  all. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  provide  my  col¬ 
leagues  with  translations  of  the  other 
letters  if  they  are  interested. 

From  the  scale  of  the  letter  writing 
and  from  the  similarity  of  the  letters,  it 
is  clear  that  what  is  involved  here  is  a 
concerted  effort  by  Tito’s  secret  police 
to  exercise  pressure  on  Americans  of 
Yugoslav  origin  or  descent  by  compelling 
their  relatives  in  Yugoslavia  to  write,  or 
sign,  form  letters  to  them. 

To  me  there  could  be  nothing  more 
despicable  than  this  blatant  effort  to 
coerce  and  silence  American  citizens  by 
threatening  reprisals  against  innocent 
women  and  children  who  could  in  no  way 
be  responsible  for  the  activities  of  their 
relatives  in  this  country. 

A  third  fact  which  motivates  my  op¬ 
position  to  the  restoration  of  favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  is  the 
continuing  effort  of  the  Serbian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  authorities  in  Yugoslavia, 
obviously  acting  with  the  approval  and 
most  probably  at  the  instigation  of  their 
government,  to  extend  their  direct  con¬ 
trol  over  the  churches  of  the  several 
hundred  thousand  Americans  of  the 
Serbian  Orthodox  faith. 

This  is  part  of  a  larger  pattern  which 
has  involved  in  recent  years  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  visits  by  Orthodox  clergy¬ 
men  who  have  come  to  this  country 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Ru¬ 
mania,  as  well  as  Yugoslavia. 

The  Serbian  Orthodox  clergy  from 
Yugoslavia,  on  their  visits  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  have  made  the  rounds  of  the  several 
score  Serbian  Orthodox  parishes;  the 
visiting  Rumanian  Orthodox  clergy  have 
made  the  rounds  of  the  Rumanian 
Orthodox  parishes;  and  so  on. 


Last  July,  I  asked  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Internal  Security  to  look  into 
this  situation  because  I  felt  that  there 
were  definite  security  implications  in 
this  obviously  concerted  effort  to  subject 
American  Orthodox  church  organiza¬ 
tions  to  the  control  of  clerical  author¬ 
ities  who  are,  in  turn,  under  the  control 
or  influence  of  their  Communist  govern¬ 
ments. 

Among  other  things,  there  is  prelim¬ 
inary  evidence  which  indicates  that  this 
control,  to  the  extent  that  it  exists,  has 
been  used  to  discourage  criticism  of  the 
Yugoslav-Communist  regime  and  other 
Communist  regimes,  to  encourage  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  to  believe  that  the  regimes 
in  these  countries  are  essentially  decent 
and  deserving  of  support,  and  to  foster 
an  artificial  and  unwarranted  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  their  ancient  homelands,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  are  now  Com¬ 
munist  dominated. 

At  the  time,  I  pointed  out  that  these 
efforts  have  encountered  very  bitter  re¬ 
sistance  from  our  citizens  of  Russian, 
Serbian,  Bulgarian,  and  Rumanian  ori¬ 
gin  and  had  already  resulted  or  were 
threatening  to  result  in  open  schisms. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  of 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  faith  were  aroused 
by  these  actions  and,  at  the  10th  Na¬ 
tional  Church  Assembly  which  convened 
this  last  August  6  in  Libertyville,  Ill., 
they  voted  to  request  of  the  Belgrade 
Synod  that  “The  future  relationship  of 
this  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  toward  the 
Serbian  Orthodox  mother  church  in 
Yugoslavia  shall  be  broadly  autono¬ 
mous,  in  which  it  shall  be  united  spiritu¬ 
ally  and  liturgically  but  not  subject  to 
any  canonical-hierarchal  relationship.” 
They  further  voted  that  until  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  diocese  and  the 
mother  church  is  regulated,  no  decisions 
or  orders  of  the  Belgrade  Synod  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
churches  represented  at  the  conferences. 

In  taking  this  stand,  they  pointed  out 
that  the  Belgrade  Synod  is  not  free  since 
it  must  make  its  decisions  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
so-called  Federal  Commission  for  Re¬ 
ligious  Questions  of  the  Federal  Social¬ 
ist  Republic  of  Yugoslavia;  they 
claimed  that  the  continued  existence  of 
their  diocese  required  a  determined 
struggle  against  all  efforts  at  Communist 
infiltration;  and  they  declared  that  their 
attitude  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  complete  text  of  the 
declaration  of  the  10th  National  Church 
Assembly  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  dio¬ 
cese  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  de¬ 
cision  to  reject  the  authority  of  the 
mother  church  in  Yugoslavia  was,  I 
know,  a  most  difficult  one  for  Americans 
of  Serbian  origin.  The  orthodox  church 
has  played  a  heroic  role  in  Serbian  his¬ 
tory  and  the  Serbian  people  are  bound 


to  it  not  only  by  strong  ties  of  faith,  but 
by  ties  of  blood  and  comradeship  in  bat¬ 
tle  extending  back  through  the  centuries. 

How  difficult  the  decision  was  is  at¬ 
tested  to  by  the  fact  that  they  continued 
to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Belgrade 
Synod  until  it  openly  moved  to  assert 
direct  hierarchal  and  physical  control 
over  them. 

As  for  those  American  Serbs  who  have 
not  broken  with  the  authority  of  the  Bel¬ 
grade  Synod  and  have  accepted  the 
bishops  appointed  by  it,  I  think  it  should 
be  stated  emphatically  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  handful,  there 
are  no  Communists  among  them.  They 
have  been  motivated  not  by  any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Belgrade  government  but 
by  the  profound  attachment  that  all 
Serbs  feel  to  their  mother  church. 

My  fourth  reason  for  opposing  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  any  form  of  aid  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship  in  Yugoslavia  is  the 
insidious  anti-Western  policy  pushed  by 
Marshal  Tito  during  his  recent  tour  of 
Latin  America.  Tito’s  prime  argument 
in  the  several  Latin  American  countries 
he  visited  was  that  blocs  and  alliances 
have  now  become  antiquated  and  that 
the  best  possible  course  for  the  Latin 
American  countries  would  be  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  neutralism  akin  to  his  own. 
In  advocating  neutralism  in  the  capitals 
of  Latin  America,  Tito  was  indirectly 
assailing  and  undermining  both  the  OAS 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  he  was 
doing  Khrushchev’s  work  far  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  Khrushchev  could  do  it 
himself. 

I  think  it  noteworthy  that  Tito,  in  his 
visits  to  the  satellite  countries  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  not  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  his  Communist  colleagues,  as  he 
did  to  our  friends  in  Latin  America,  that 
blocs  and  alliances  serve  no  useful  func¬ 
tions. 

I  also  consider  it  noteworthy  that  in 
Mexico  City  Tito  received  a  reception 
which,  according  to  all  accounts,  dwarfed 
the  receptions  accorded  to  other  foreign 
leaders  including  President  Kennedy. 

In  building  up  Tito’s  reputation  by  in¬ 
viting  him  to  our  own  country,  we  di¬ 
rectly  abetted  his  political  effort  in  Latin 
America.  I  am  certain  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  will  rue  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Tito’s  recent  visit  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

The  fifth  reason  for  opposing  foreign 
aid  or  favored-nation  treatment  for 
Communist  Yugoslavia  is  the  damage 
that  this  policy  has  done  to  important 
sectors  of  American  industry. 

Last  year  Congress  acted  to  deprive 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  of  favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment.  To  date,  no  action  has 
been  taken  to  comply  with  this  con¬ 
gressional  decision. 

In  our  single-minded  determination  to 
give  aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia,  we 
have  sometimes  completely  ignored  the 
welfare  of  American  industries  and  of 
American  workers  and  American  com¬ 
munities  who  are  dependent  on  these 
industries. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
in  particular,  to  the  tragic  deterioration 
of  the  zinc  sheet  industry  of  this  coun¬ 
try  over  the  past  10-year  period,  a  de- 
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terioration  that  is  due  primarily  to  the 
favored-nation  treatment  accorded  to 
Yugoslavia  zinc  sheet. 

In  1952,  the  domestic  American  indus¬ 
try  produced  99  percent  of  the  zinc  sheet 
used  in  this  country;  imports  accounted 
for  only  1  percent  of  consumption.  By 
1962,  imports  of  zinc  sheet  had  increased 
to  the  point  where  they  accounted  for 
fully  one-third  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  larger  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
import  of  zinc  sheet  is  attributable  to  the 
phenomenal  rise  in  Yugoslav  imports, 
from  near  zero  in  1952  to  776  tons  in 
1962.  Imports  from  Yugoslavia,  in  fact, 
now  account  for  almost  60  percent  of 
total  imports. 

This  has  done  very  grave  damage  to 
an  important  American  industry  that 
is  not  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
state-directed  labor  of  Communist  so¬ 
cieties.  According  to  the  figures  of  the 
Rolled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  industry  has  run  at  a  loss  for  4  con¬ 
secutive  years,  and  the  losses  have  in¬ 
creased  with  each  year  of  operation,  vir¬ 
tually  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Yugoslav  imports. 

It  is  not  merely  the  zinc  sheet  industry 
that  has  been  affected.  The  production 
and  consumption  of  zinc  strip  is  sev¬ 
eral  times  that  of  zinc  sheet,  and  this  in¬ 
dustry,  too,  is  feeling  the  pinch  of  for¬ 
eign  competition,  primarily  Yugoslav 
competition,  in  the  domestic  market. 

Platt  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn., 
is  one  of  the  companies  in  the  zinc  strip 
and  wire  business.  In  his  letter  to  me, 
Mr.  Orton  P.  Camp  of  Platt  Bros.  &  Co. 
said: 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
domestic  zinc  strip  business  will  be  ruined. 


as  has  the  sheet  business,  if  the  most-fav¬ 
ored-nation  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  is  con¬ 
tinued. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  situation  because  busi- 
nes  and  labor  in  my  own  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  are  suffering  from  it.  This  is 
just  one  example  of  the  harm  we  are 
doing  to  our  own  people  in  our  misguided 
effort  to  assist  Communist  regimes.  I 
know  that  business  and  labor  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  also  been  ad¬ 
versely  affected. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
take  into  consideration  the  plight  of  the 
American  zinc  sheet  industry  and  of 
other  industries  that  have  suffered  from 
the  favored-nation  treatment  accorded 
to  Yugoslavia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Orton  P.  Camp 
of  the  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.  zinc  plant  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  of  several  statis¬ 
tical  tables  prepared  by  the  Rolled  Zinc 
Manufacturers  Association;  and  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  a  study  of 
“United  States  Aid  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,”  by  Milorad  M.  Drachkovitch, 
published  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

July  18,  1963. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  10.  I  am  glad  to  give  you  some 
statistics  in  connection  with  the  Yugoslavian 
zinc  import  problem.  Am  enclosing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schedules: 

Zinc  sheet  'produced,  in  the  United  States 


A.  Zinc  sheet  produced  in  the  United 
States,  1952-62. 

B.  Zinc  sheets — imports  by  volume  and 
value,  1952-62. 

C.  Zinc  sheet  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
1956-62. 

D.  Zinc  strip  produced  in  the  United 
States,  1959-62. 

You  will  see  from  schedule  C  that  there 
were  no  imports  of  zinc  sheet  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia  prior  to  1956  but  that  in  1962,  the 
imports  of  sheet  zinc  from  Yugoslavia  were 
more  than  50  percent  of  total  imports,  and 
total  imports  were  48  percent  of  domestic 
production.  This  means  that  total  imports 
were  about  one-third  of  domestic  consump¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  terrifically  high  figure.  The 
domestic  zinc  sheet  business  has  already 
been  ruined  (see  the  last  column  on  schedule 
A). 

The  production  and  consumption  of  zinc 
strip  is  several  times  that  of  zinc  sheets 
but  we  do  not  have  imports  statistics  on 
zinc  strip.  The  Bureau  of  Census  does  not 
maintain  this  information  although  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  our  association  has  requested 
the  Bureau  to  do  so  and  has  offered  to 
stand  the  expense.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  domestic  zinc  strip  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  ruined  as  has  the  sheet  busi¬ 
ness  if  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
Yugoslavia  is  continued. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  above  figures  tell 
the  story.  I  hope  that  you  will  do  all  you 
can,  both  in  your  committee  and  in  the 
Senate,  to  see  that  this  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Yugoslavia  is  not  allowed  to 
continue.  As  I  said  in  my  letter  of  June  21, 
it  seems  to  me  that  from  a  point  of  view  of 
ethics  and  fairness  and  good  relations  with 
friendly  nations,  it  is  improper  to  continue 
to  give  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
countries  which  are  either  communistic  or 
communistically  inclined. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  interest  and 
help. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Platt  Bros.  &  Co., 
Orton  P.  Camp. 


Produc- 

Sales 

Exports 

Average 

Man- 

Average 

hourly 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

Average 

total 

Labor  cost 
as  percent 

Dollars  of 
profit 

tion  in 
tons 

(A) 

Tonnage 

(B) 

Dollars 

in  tons 

number  of 
employees 

hours 

expended 

pay  to 
employees 

fringe  cost 
per  paid 
hour 

hourly 
labor  cost 

of  cost  of 
finished 
product 

(loss)  on 
these 
items 

1952 _ _ — _ _ 

6,930 
6, 881 
6, 129 
6,  583 
5,  888 
4, 640 
4,214 
3,825 
3,356 

6,864 

$4, 281, 164 
4, 098,  844 
3,  671, 196 
4, 118,  618 
4, 063,  219 
3,  367,  451 
3,  024,  755 
2,  849,  939 
2,  575, 121 
2, 194,  504 
2,  026,  750 

299 

349 

635, 493 
655, 710 
587, 668 
642, 008 
612,  658 
511,653 
428,  353 
430,  992 
380,  767 

$1.71 

$0. 18 

$1.89 

21.98 

$52. 571 

1953 _ _ _ - 

6,700 
6, 101 
6,  442 
6,013 
4,596 
4,  175 

449 

334 

1.81 

.24 

2. 05 

28.85 

205,  229 

1954  _ 

292 

320 

1.85 

.30 

2. 15 

30.  55 

160,057 

1955—  _ 

339 

320 

1.90 

.30 

2.20 

28.53 

126, 104 

1956 _ 

367 

315 

2. 03 

.33 

2.36 

29.  72 

6,  350 
63, 408 

1957 _ _ 

335 

276 

2.11 

.37 

2.48 

32.90 

1958 . . . . 

294 

259 

2.21 

.40 

2.61 

34.62 

37,  774 

1959-.-  _ _ 

3,  756 
3,276 

221 

245 

2.26 

.46 

2.  72 

36.  68 

(130,  826) 

I960- _ _ 

224 

223 

2.30 

.48 

2.  78 

33.65 

(251,  348) 

1961 _ _ _ 

2,  647 

2,933 

2,752 

164 

188 

279,  641 
279,  478 

2.36 

.54 

2.90 

32.66 

(421,  886) 

1962 . . . 

2,  699 

172 

157 

2.43 

.62 

3.  05 

33.  70 

(357,  641) 

- 

Source:  Rolled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Association. 


Zinc  sheets — Imports  by  volume  and  value,  average  value  of  imports  in  terms  of  cents  per  pound  and  imports  as  percentage  of  domestic  production 


Year 

Imports 

(tons) 

Imports 

(dollars) 

Average 
foreign 
value  of 
imports 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Imports  by 
volume  as 
percent  of 
domestic 
production 

Year 

Imports 

(tons) 

Imports 

(dollars) 

'Average 
foreign 
value  of 
imports 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Imports  by 
volume  as 
percent  of 
domestic 
production 

1952 

47 

23, 557 
76, 751 
88, 010 
148,  389 

25.0 

1 

1958 _ 

823 

262, 324 

15.9 

19 

1953 

196 

19.  5 

3 

1959 _ 

950 

310, 855 

16. 3 

25 

1954 

259 

17.0 

4 

I960 _ 

904 

301, 667 

16.6 

27 

1955 

431 

17.2 

7 

1961 _ 

1, 177 

350, 200 

14.9 

44 

1956 

450 

170,  416 

18.9 

8 

1962 _ 

1, 298 

363, 916 

14.0 

48 

1957 _ 

732 

244',  722 

16.7 

16 

Source:  Imports  by  tons  and  dollar  value  are  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  No.  81,  dated  January  1960,  table  12.  Other  data  as  computed  by  Rolled  Zinc  Manu 
Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Commodity  Classification  6559000  except  that  facturers  Association.  .  ,  .  ,  _  , 

for  the  years  1962  through  1958  they  havo  boen  revised  in  accordance  with  the  findings  Excludes  quantities  erroneously  reported  as  having  been  entered  lrorn  oanau. . 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in  Report  on  Zinc  Sheet— Escape  Clause  Investigation 
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Zinc  sheet  imports  by  country  of  origin 


[in  tonsl 


Yugoslavia 

West 

Germany 

Belgium 

Nether¬ 

lands 

United 

Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 

West 

Germany 

Belgium 

Nether¬ 

lands 

United 

Kingdom 

] Qfifi  _  ... 

323 

43 

75 

1960 . . . . 

411 

251 

92 

58 

5 

1957 

236 

314 

78 

103 

1961 . 

769 

244 

67 

92 

5 

1958 

267 

361 

112 

141 

17 

1962 _ _ _ 

776 

271 

118 

111 

21 

1959 . - . 

222 

450 

113 

155 

6 

Source:  TJ.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Zinc  strip  produced  in  the  United  States 


Produc- 

Sales 

Exports 

Average 

Man-hours 

Average 

hourly 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

Average 

Labor  cost 
as  percent 

Dollars  of 
profit 
(loss) 
on  these 
items 

tion  in 
tons 

(A) 

Tonnage 

(B) 

Dollars 

in  tons 

number  of 
employees 

expended 

pay  to 
employees 

fringe 
cost  per 
paid  hour 

total  hourly 
labor  cost 

of  cost  of 
finished 
product 

1959  _ _ 

32, 364 
30, 843 
31, 902 
33, 924 

32, 221 
30,433 

10, 773, 634 
10,823,882 
11,028,920 
11, 635, 416 

1, 052 
637 

242 

459, 716 
392, 573 
407,  691 

$2.37 

$0.48 

$2.85 

14.  55 

505,  347 
(73, 197) 
(98, 273) 
116,  920 

I960  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

228 

2.44 

.  49 

2.  93 

14.  63 

1961 _ _ 

31,890 

761 

236 

2. 47 

.  51 

2.  98 

13.70 

1962 _ _ _ _ - 

34, 056 

1,016 

220 

405, 171 

2.56 

.54 

3.10 

13.  67 

Source:  Boiled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Association. 

Tito’s  Independent  Way  op  Spreading 
Communism  Abroad 

During  the  1962  congressional  debates  on 
foreign  aid,  the  leading  crities  of  adminis¬ 
tration  policy  toward  Yugoslavia  particularly 
stressed  the  role  played  by  Tito’s  regime 
among  the  nonalined  nations  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Several  Senators  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  harm  allegedly  done 
to  Western  interests  by  Tito’s  tireless  efforts 
to  influence  the  domestic  policies  and  foreign 
political  orientation  of  countries  geographic¬ 
ally  remote  from  Yugoslavia. 

Tito  identifies  his  type  of  neutralism  with 
the  victory  of  communism  over  freedom.  This 
is  what  he  is  working  to  achieve,  not  only 
in  Yugoslavia,  but  also  in  Asia  and  Africa 
and,  it  is  obvious,  in  view  of  his  statements, 
if  he  can  do  so,  in  South  America. 

Despite  the  heretic  label  affixed  upon  Tito 
by  the  Communist  bloc,  Titoism  promotes 
Soviet  interest  in  the  third  or  neutral  world, 
if  not  directly,  then  indirectly  by  inspir¬ 
ing  and  supporting  attitudes  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  detrimental  to  the  basic 
interest  of  the  West.1 

In  the  international  arena,  by  and  large 
and  on  balance,  Tito  is  working  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world,  against  the  interest  of  NATO,  and 
in  support  of  Soviet  policies  on  Berlin  and 
on  other  points  of  conflict.2 

The  granting  of  aid  to  Tito,  admittedly  a 
Communist,  who  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  world  must  be  communized,  is  an 
inducement  to  the  nations  in  Africa,  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  Far  East,  to  follow 
Tito.  By  giving  aid  to  Communist  countries, 
we  are  encouraging  all  of  the  emerging  na¬ 
tions  to  look  favorably  upon  the  Tito  form 
of  government.3 

While  we  have  been  giving  billions  of 
dollars  to  Yugoslavia,  Yugoslavia  has  been 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
a  foreign  aid  program  of  its  own,  geared  to 
the  expansion  of  neutralist  influence  in  the 
non-Communist  world.  India,  Indonesia, 
Burma,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Ghana,  Ethiopia, 
and  other  Afro-Asian  nations  with  neutralist 
leanings,  have  been  recipients  of  this  aid. 
In  short,  through  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  we 
have,  in  effect,  been  underwriting  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  anti-Western  neutralism  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  and  Africa.4 


1  Senator  Proxmire,  Congressional  Record, 

June  6,  1962,  p.  9134. 

3  Senator  Keating,  ibid.,  p.  9138. 

3  Senator  Lausche,  ibid.,  June  7,  pp.  9186- 
9187. 

4  Senator  Dodd,  ibid.,  July  9,  p.  12038. 


The  seriousness  of  these  charges  was  con¬ 
firmed,  in  a  milder  form  to  be  sure,  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Kennan  himself,  during  his  afore¬ 
mentioned  NBC-TV  interview  of  July  1962, 
when  he  declared  that  "what  the  Yugoslavs 
have  said  to  the  other  neutrals  is  often 
something  that  I  haven’t  liked,  and  I  don’t 
find  to  be  in  the  interest  of  this  country.”  6 

What  then  are  the  motives  behind  Tito’s 
attempts  to  shape  the  views  and  the  policies 
of  the  nonaligned  nations?  For  the  answer 
one  must  first  of  all  consult  the  sacred  book 
of  Titoism,  the  LCY’s  1958  program.  Two 
principles,  according  to  that  program,  de¬ 
termine  the  world  outlook  of  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munists.  One  is  that  "inexorably  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  humanity  is  moving  deep 
into  the  era  of  socialism.”  0  From  this  post¬ 
ulate  stems  the  imperative  for  the  LCY  to 
educate  the  Yugoslav  working  people  in  the 
spirit  of  proletarian  internationalism: 

"In  all  contacts  with  other  Communists, 
Socialist,  progressive  and  anti-imperialist 
movements,  and  in  all  its  international  re¬ 
lations  in  general,  the  League  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  of  Yugoslavia  has  upheld  and  will 
continue  to  uphold  the  great  idea  of  prole¬ 
tarian  socialist  internationalism  as  its  guid¬ 
ing  principle.7 

In  the  practical  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  program  of  the  LCY  actually  re¬ 
formulates  two  guidelines  which  go  directly 
back  to  Lenin’s  own  theses  on  national  and 
colonial  questions  offered  to  the  Second 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International 
(July-August  1920).  Thus  Lenin’s  thesis 
that  “Communist  parties  must  aid  national¬ 
ist-revolutionary  liberation  movements  in 
backward  countries”  finds  the  following  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  LCY’s  program : 

"In  certain  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
movement  of  society  toward  socialism,  a 
positive  role  can  be  played  by  certain  na- 


6  In  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  (July 
6,  1962),  Mr.  Kennan  was  even  more  explicit: 
“At  no  time  during  my  incumbency  here  have 
I  considered  Yugoslavia’s  influence  over  the 
other  neutrals  to  be  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  concepts  and  purposes  of 
our  country  in  world  affairs.” 

“Yugoslavia’s  Way,  p.  17.  "As  Marxists  we 
cannot  doubt  that  social  progress  in  contem¬ 
porary  conditions  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
general  march  toward  socialism.”  Edvard 
Kardelj,  in  an  interview  with  the  official  Yu¬ 
goslav  News  Agency,  Tanjug,  before  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Indonesia,  December  1962,  Review 
of  International  Affairs,  Dec.  20,  1962,  p.  20. 

7  Yugoslavia’s  Way,  p.  67. 


tional  movements  of  progressive  orientation, 
movements  growing  out  of  the  struggle 
against  imperialism  and  capitalist  monop¬ 
olies.”8 

Likewise,  Lenin’s  explanation  that  the 
capitalist  phase  of  development  in  a  given 
backward  country  could  be  skipped  and  im¬ 
mediately  replaced  by  the  Soviet  system,  was 
echoed  in  the  LCY  program: 

"In  the  underdeveloped  countries  just 
liberated  from  colonial  oppression,  tenden¬ 
cies  and  possibilities  exist  for  bypassing 
certain  phases  of  capitalist  development  and 
immediately  passing  on  to  the  construction 
of  the  economic  foundations  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  socialism.”  0 

It  is  in  the  same  Marxist-Leninist  spirit 
that  Edvard  Kardelj,  chief  ideologist  of  Tito¬ 
ism,  explained  the  meaning  of  “peaceful  co¬ 
existence,”  the  central  tenet  of  Yugoslav 
foreign  policy: 

"For  Yugoslav  Communists  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  of  coexistence  is  based  *  *  * 
on  the  conviction  that  in  the  circumstances 
of  today  it  will  be  ever  more  difficult  for  the 
forces  of  imperialism  and  war  to  break  the 
existing  coexistence,  which  will  bring  the 
internal  contradictions  and  oppositions  of 
the  capitalist  world  to  a  new  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment,  that  is,  it  will  speed  up  the  processes 
of  disintegration  of  imperialism  and  capital¬ 
ism  as  a  system  and  increasingly  strengthen 
the  part  played  by  Socialist  factors,  mate¬ 
rial,  and  political.” 10 

The  same  dialectical  approach  used  to 
explain  the  concept  of  active  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  underlies  also  the  Yugoslav  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  bloc  division  of  the  world. 
Although  in  current  propaganda  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Communists  criticize  the  existence  of 
antagonistic  military  blocs  as  detrimental  to 
world  peace,  they  explain  also  that  they  do 
not  put  the  Western  and  Soviet  blocs  back 
to  back,  as  equally  responsible  for  world 
divisions  and  tensions.  In  his  report  to  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  LCY,  Tito  put  the 
responsibility  for  world  partition  squarely  on 
the  West : 

"One  of  the  reasons  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  the  rigid  and 
unnecessarily  threatening  Stalinist  foreign 
policy,  and  besides  that  also  the  fact  that  the 
Western  Powers  had  reached  the  conviction 
that  through  diplomatic  ways  they  would 
not  be  able  to  achieve  their  imperialistic 
goals.  This  pact  should  have  served  as  means 


8  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

10  Socialism  and  War  (London:  Methuen  & 
Co.,  1961),  p.  66. 
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toward  the  realization  of  world  domination 
and  this  from  the  position  of  strength.  The 
establishment  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the 
drawing  of  Western  Germany  into  it  have 
necessarily  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
defensive  Warsaw  Pact  of  Eastern  countries, 
as  counterweight  to  the  Atlantic  Pact.”  11 

Likewise,  more  subtly  but  no  less  signifi¬ 
cantly,  Edvard  Kardelj  declared  in  his  inter¬ 
view  before  leaving  for  Indonesia  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1962,  that  the  bloc  division  of  the 
world  reflects  the  existence  of  contradictory 
Socialist  and  capitalist  systems.  But  the  so¬ 
cial  systems  which  change,  necessarily,  “by 
the  freeing  of  the  internal  social  forces  in 
every  country,”  should  not  be  identified  with 
the  blocs,  which  are  “a  historically  condi¬ 
tioned  political  phenomenon.”  12  This  dis¬ 
tinction,  at  first  sight  rather  obscure,  actual¬ 
ly  contains  two  very  important  implications. 
One  is  the  confirmation  of  the  Titoist  thesis 
that  while  the  blocs  are  ad  hoc,  static,  and 
strictly  temporary  manifestations,  the  pres¬ 
ent  bloc  division  will  be  overcome  gradually, 
not  through  a  world  war  but  through  inter¬ 
nal  process  leading  inexorably  toward  so¬ 
cialism.  The  second  implication  suggests 
that  Yugoslavia,  although  not  a  member  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  indeed  because  of  this 
very  fact,  may  serve  to  accelerate  the  world¬ 
wide  movement  toward  socialism.  This  was 
also  intimated  by  Tito  in  his  speech  of  De¬ 
cember  29,  1962.  In  his  address  he  informed 
his  Yugoslav  listeners  that  he  had  explained 
in  Moscow  how  important  it  was  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  enjoy  a  world  status  and  reputation, 
particularly  among  the  nonengaged  states  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  That  would  be,  in  his  words, 
“useful  not  only  to  us  and  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  but  also  to  the  progressive  movement 
and  to  the  whole  peace-loving  world.”  13  This 
formulation,  veiled  in  form  but  not  in  sub¬ 
stance,  points  to  another  conclusion  reached 
by  Paul  Underwood  a  year  before  Tito's 
speech : 

"Tito’s  basic  aim  in  his  association  with  the 
nonalined  nations  seems  to  be  to  form  a 
group  of  Socialist-minded,  essentially  anti- 
Western  supporters  in  preparation  for  Mos¬ 
cow’s  expected  triumph.  Such  a  backing 
might  enable  him  to  maintain  a  certain  in¬ 
dependence  and  give  him  continued  influence 
even  in  a  Soviet-dominated  world.”  14 

Another  element  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection — which  has  certainly  been  viewed 
with  some  displeasure  in  Moscow,  and  with 
open  hostility  in  Peiping — is  the  tendency 
of  Titosim  to  export  its  version  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  and  its  socioeconomic  experiment 
as  particularly  suitable  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  “Skip  capitalism  through  Tito- 
ism”  is  indeed  the  unstated  but  underlying 
slogan  of  LCY  propaganda  in  the  “third”  part 
of  the  world.  Before  assessing  its  deeper 


11 VII  Kongres  Saveza  Komunista  Jugo- 
slavije,  pp.  25-26. 

13  Vice  President  Kardelj ’s  Interview  With 
Editor  of  Tanjug,”  Review  of  International 
Affairs,  Dec.  20,  1962,  pp.  19-20.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  in  his  speech  at  the  Sixth 
Congress  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Ger¬ 
many  on  Jan.  16,  1963,  in  East  Berlin,  Khru¬ 
shchev  used  the  same  formula  as  Kardelj 
when  he  declared  that  “the  military  blocs 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  system,"  the 
first  being  the  result  of  international  treaties 
and  agreements,  and  the  latter,  “an  objective 
law  of  social  development.”  For  the  full  text 
of  Khrushchev’s  speech  see  Soviet  Booklet 
No.  106  (London),  January  1963,  p.  19. 

13  Politika,  Dec.  30,  1962. 

14  “Tito’s  Neutral  Road — Toward  Moscow,” 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Nov.  26,  1961, 
p.  129. 


meaning,  we  should  turn  to  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  Titoist  Afro- Asian  (and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Latin  American)  operation. 

Titoist  concern  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries  began  to  pick  up  momentum  after 
Stalin’s  death,  and  has  steadily  increased 
along  with  the  emeregnce  of  new  states  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  Since  his  first  and  carefully 
prepared  trip  to  Asia,  in  December  1954, 15 
through  several  subsequent  trips  on  both 
continents,  and  finally  through  the  pivotal 
role  he  played  at  the  September  1961  Bel¬ 
grade  Conference,16  Tito  tried  to  influence 
these  new  states  on  three  planes:  ideological, 
world  political,  and  socioeconomic. 

The  LCY  program  has  served  as  the  main 
vehicle  of  Tito’s  ideological  proselytism.  Its 
dissemination  has  reached  worldwide  propor¬ 
tions  with  26  editions,  including  a  Spanish 
edition  in  Chile,  an  Indonesian  in  Djakarta, 
a  Burmese  in  Rangoon,  and  an  Indian  in 
new  Delhi.  Yugoslavia’s  very  smallness, 
Tito’s  reformist,  revisionist,  and  nonalined 
reputation,  and  the  more  dignified  and  scien¬ 
tific  outlook  of  the  LCY’s  program — as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cruder  Soviet  program,  and 
with  aggressive  Chinese  propaganda — have 
made  the  Yugoslav  interpretation  of  Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism  much  more  respectable  among 
the  local  elites  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
than  the  direct  influence  of  the  great  Com¬ 
munist  powers.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  a 
competent  observer : 

“The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula  onto 
the  natural  anticolonial  reaction  is  the  great¬ 
est  service  the  Yugoslav  regime  has  made  to 
the  Communist  cause.”  17 

Titoist  influence  on  the  world  political  out¬ 
look  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  may  be 
correctly  assessed  from  two  of  Tito’s  recent 
addresses.  One  was  his  violent  hate-the- 
colonialists-and-neocolonlalists  speech  before 
the  parliament  of  Ghana,  on  March  2,  1961, 
in  which  the  West  was  pictured  as  the  ex¬ 
clusive  villain  in  the  piece;  18  Another  was 
his  pro-Soviet  and  anti-Western,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  anti-United  States,  speech  of  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  at  the  Belgrade  conference.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  declared  his  unqualified  support  for 
all  national  revolutionary  movements — from 
southeast  Asia,  through  the  Congo,  Algeria, 
and  Angola,  to  Cuba — 2and  he  appealed  for 
the  liquidation  of  colonialism  everywhere 
and  the  right  to  self-determination  for  all 
former  or  present  colonial  peoples.  All  this 
was  expressed  in  countless  communiques 
following  the  meetings  of  Yugoslav  leaders 
with  their  counterparts  from  other  nonalined 
countries.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Tito 
maintained  total  silence  on  the  nature  of 
Soviet-satellite  relations  and  deliberately 
failed  to  mention  the  right  of  self-determi¬ 
nation  for  the  peoples  of  East-central  Europe. 
The  fact  of  Tito’s  quarrels  with  the  Chinese, 
and  ups-and-downs  in  his  relations  with 
Khrushchev,  make  this  discrepancy  between 
his  anti-Western  positions  and  his  tacit  ap- 


15  Cf .  Slobodan  M.  Draskovich,  Tito,  Mos¬ 
cow’s  Trojan  Horse  (Chicago:  Regnery,  1957), 
pp.  213-217. 

16  Between  1954  and  1961  Tito  made  four 
official  Afro- Asian  trips:  1954-55,  India  and 
Burma;  1955-56,  Ethiopia  and  Egypt;  1958- 
59,  India,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia, 
Sudan,  United  Arab  Republic;  1961,  Ghana, 
Togo,  Liberia,  Guinea,  Mali,  Morocco,  Tunisia, 
United  Arab  Republic. 

17  George  Bailey,  “They  Call  Themselves 
Neutrals,”  the  Reporter,  Sept.  28,  1961. 

18  The  entire  text  of  this  speech,  in  English, 
may  be  found  in  an  official  Yugoslav  publi¬ 
cation  entitled  “President  Tito’s  Visit  to 
Friendly  African  Countries”  (Belgrade,  1961), 
pp.  5-23. 


proval  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  less  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of 
his  nonalined  friends.10 

The  impact  of  Titoism  on  the  socioeco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
may  be  observed  on  two  levels.  One  relates 
to  the  advice  given  by  some  Yugoslav  writers, 
particularly  to  African  leaders,  to  shun  closer 
relations  with  Western  imperialist  powers 
which  are  attempting  to  replace  political 
with  economic  domination  in  their  second 
conquest  of  Africa.20  Likewise,  prominent 
Yugoslav  economic  experts  counsel  the  Afri¬ 
cans  to  “restrict  private  capitalist  tend¬ 
encies,”  21  while  the  Yugoslav  delegates  at  the 
United  Nations  have  for  many  years  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  can¬ 
not  simply  be  left  to  foreign  private  cap¬ 
ital.23 

These  strictures  against  Western  economic 
neocolonialism  go  well  beyond  the  level  of 
mere  anti-Western  attacks.  They  imply,  at 
the  same  time,  an  invitation  to  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  to  transplant  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  economic  model  on  their  own  soil. 
Thus,  for  example,  Edvard  Kardelj ’s  visit  to 
Cairo  in  December  1960  has  been  credited  as 
contributing  to  the  emerging  “Arab  social¬ 
ism.”  23  More  recently,  the  president  of  the 
new  Republic  of  Tanganyika,  Julius  Nyerere, 
declared  in  an  interview  with  a  Yugoslav 
correspondent  that  his  visit  to  Yugoslavia 
and  his  acquaintance  there  with  the  process 
of  industrialization  and  the  socialization  of 
economic  activities  convinced  him  that  “one 
day  we  will  introduce  in  practice  many  things 
you  are  doing  now.”  24 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  phenomenon  is 
the  establishment  of  many-sided  relations 
between  Yugoslavia  and  the  new  states  of 
Asia  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  ranging  from  trade  to  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  and  to  treaties  on  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  extended  by  Yugoslavia.  This 
aspect  of  Yugoslav  assistance  to  the  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  countries  on  a 
bilateral  basis  merits  particular  attention, 
and  its  operation  is  described  as  follows  by 
Yugoslav  official  circles: 

"As  the  insufficiently  developed  countries 
are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for  their  im¬ 
ports  from  Yugoslavia  in  convertible  foreign 
exchange,  Yugoslavia  has  instituted  an  ever 
broader  crediting  policy  toward  these  coun¬ 
tries  of  late.  Special  arrangements  have  re¬ 
cently  been  concluded  to  this  effect  with 
Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  the  Sudan,  Indonesia,  Ar- 


10  A  telling  example  of  the  effects  of  Titoist 
propaganda  in  Latin  America  is  the  following 
letter  from  a  Chilean  reader  to  the  editors 
of  the  Belgrade  Review  of  International  Af¬ 
fairs:  “We  have  been  accustomed  to  hearing 
that  the  idea  of  human  rights  is  suppressed 
in  socialist  countries,  but  thanks  to  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  ‘Revue  of  International  Affairs’  I 
have  realized  that  the  opposite  is  true.  *  *  *  ” 
May  5,  1962,  p.  6. 

20  V.  Milenkovic,  “The  Second  Conquest  of 
Africa,”  Ekonomska  Politika,  Feb.  25,  1961. 

21  Janez  Stanovnik,  “The  Struggle  of  Two 
Opposite  Tendencies  in  the  Economy  of  Un¬ 
derdeveloped  Countries,”  Nasa  Stvarnost, 
March  1961. 

22  Yugoslav  View  on  Assistance  to  Economi¬ 
cally  Underdeveloped  Countries,”  Yugoslav 
Survey,  July-September  1960,  p.  267. 

23  “Officials  of  the  Nasser  Government  are 
reported  to  feel  that  the  Yugoslav  Commu¬ 
nists’  experience  in  building  up  industry, 
modernizing  agriculture  and  organizing  the 
nation  on  their  own  pattern  could  be  useful." 
The  New  York  Times,  Nov.  27,  1960. 

24  Borba,  Dec.  9,  1962. 
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gentina,  Brazil  and  with  many  emergent 
African  countries.  These  arrangements  en¬ 
able  imports  of  capital  goods  from  Yugoslavia 
to  be  paid  for  only  when  the  respective  in¬ 
vestments  begin  yielding  returns  in  the 
importing  country.”  25 

The  scope  and  exact  amount  of  aid  given 


by  Yugoslavia  to  various  underdeveloped 
countries  is  difficult  to  establish,  but  even 
the  following  and  certainly  incomplete  table 
speaks  eloquently  about  the  efforts  of  over- 
indebted  Yugoslavia  to  become  the  creditor 
of  countries  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
Balkans: 


Date  of  agreement 

Assisted  country 

Feb  12,  1059 

Jan  21  1060 

Morocco _ 

Sudan _ _ 

Do _ 

United  Arab  Republic.. 

Takistan.  _ 

Do  „  _ 

June  2,  1961-_. . 

Guinea _ 

June  1961 _ 

July  1961 

Mali _ _ 

Sept.  27,  1961 _ 

Ghana _ 

Oct.  28,  1961 

Feb.  2,  1962 _ 

Tunisia _ 

Feb.  19,  1962.  . . 

March  1962 _ 

Ghana _ 

Apr.  18,  1962 _ 

Indonesia _ 

April  1962 

Apr.  26,  1962 

Indonesia _ _ _ 

Dec.  24,  1962 

April  1963 

Amount  and  nature  of  Yugoslav  assistance 


Financial  and  technical  assistance;  offers  of  a  nonspccified  amount 
of  Yugoslavian  credits. 

$40,000,000  credits  for  purchasing  Yugoslav  capital  goods. 

$5,000,000  investment  credits  for  the  import  of  Yugoslav  capital 
goods.  _ 

Nonspccified  amount  of  long-term  credits  granted  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  July  18,  1959. 

$20,000,000  credits  for  the  purchase  of  industrial  equipment  and 
machines. 

$10,000,000  credit  arrangements. 

Agreement  on  the  elaboration  of  a  town  plan  for  Conakry,  to  be 
financed  50  percent  by  Yugoslavia.  (An  operational  credit  of 
$600,000  had  already  been  granted  in  October  of  1960,  when  an 
agreement  on  technical  assistance  was  signed.) 

$10,000,000  credits  earmarked  for  the  execution  of  certain  projects 
of  the  Malian  5-year  plan. 

$15,000,000  credit. 

$5,000,000  loan. 

An  earlier  credit  of  $1,800,000  was  increased  to  $3,600,000. 

$5,000,000  loan. 

$6,000,000  credits  for  investment  equipment. 

$5,000,000 -credits  on  deliveries  of  Yugoslav  goods. 

Yugoslav  economic  experts  to  help  prepare  the  2d  5-ycar  plan  of 
Ethiopia. 

$15,000,000  credits  for  investment  equipment. 

Nonspccified  amount  of  credits  for  imports  of  capital  equipment. 

Agreement  on  granting  of  credit  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a 
2d  naval  base  in  Ghana. 

Nonspecified  increase  of  a  credit  previously  granted  for  imports  of 
raw  materials,  subsidiary  materials,  and  spare  parts. 

Purchase  of  some  industrial  plants  in  Yugoslavia  on  a  nonspecified 
credit  basis. 

Supply,  together  with  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria,  of  the  major 
portion  of  outside  aid  to  launch  Algeria’s  first  home-grown  in¬ 
dustry  for  production  of  textiles,  clothing,  and  leather. 


Source:  Yugoslav  Survey,  April  1960-September  1962  (10  issues);  Review  of  International  Affairs  (1960-63):  Thomas 
Philippovich,  “La  Yougoslavie  entre  l’ouest  et  Test”  (Paris:  Les  Cahiers  Africains,  No.  11,  1962),  pp.  69-74;  the 
New  York  Times  (western  edition),  Apr.  9,  1963. 


There  is  a  last,  but  certainly  not  least 
important  feature  of  these  Titoist  operational 
methods  in  connection  with  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries.  Hundreds  of  experts,  engi¬ 
neers,  teachers,  and  other  technical  and 
diplomatic  personnel  are  being  sent  abroad, 
while  large  numbers — particularly  of  young 
Africans — are  invited  to  study  at  various 
Yugoslav  schools  and  universities  under 
highly  favorable  financial  conditions.20  In 
addition,  a  series  of  Yugoslav  social  organiza¬ 
tions  systematically  exchange  delegations 
with  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  American 
countries.  Two  of  the  largest  such  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Socialist  Alliance  of  Working  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Yugoslavia  (former  Popular  Front)  and 
the  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  have  been  particularly  active  in  estab¬ 
lishing  tangible  forms  of  cooperation  with 
underdeveloped  countries,  ranging  from 
study  tours  and  exchanges  of  opinion  to 
assistance  in  the  training  of  personnel,  etc. 
Here,  for  example,  is  an  excerpt  from  a  glow¬ 
ing  report  on  rich  and  extensive  interna¬ 
tional  activities  and  relations  of  the  Socialist 
Alliance. 

“Foremost  among  the  activities  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Alliance  of  Working  People  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  last  year  (1961)  was  its  intensive  and 
wide  support  of  the  liberation  movements  of 
the  dependent  African  countries,  so  that  1961 
may  rightly  be  called  Africa  Year  for  the 
Alliance,  too. 

“In  the  course  of  last  year  alone  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  visited  by  26  delegations  from 
various  liberation  movements  of  Africa,  and 
by  individual  representatives  of  18  countries. 


20  Yugoslav  View  on  Assistance  to  Economi¬ 
cally  Underdeveloped  Countries,”  Yugoslav 
Survey,  July-September  1960,  p.  273. 

20  According  to  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  Jan,  12,  1963,  the  African  students 
in  Yugoslavia  receive  scholarships  of  60,000 
dinars  a  month  ($80),  while  the  scholarships 
for  Yugoslav  students  amount  to  only  15,000 
dinars  ($20). 


Most  of  these  movements  and  parties  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Yugoslav  organizations  and  socio¬ 
political  and  state  development.”  27 
Practically  the  same  may  be  said  for  the 
international  activities  of  the  Yugoslav 
Confederation  of  Trade  Unions.28  Its  presi¬ 
dent,  Svetozar  Vukmanovic — who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  executive 
committee  (Politbureau)  of  the  LCY  and 
thus  the  fifth  highest  ranking  official  in  the 
party  hierarchy— is  particularly  active  in  es¬ 
tablishing  close  personal  contacts  with  the 
trade  unionists  of  northwestern  and  central 
Africa.  Thus,  after  a  trip  to  Ghana  and  Mo¬ 
rocco,  in  October  1960,  he  declared  in  an  in¬ 
terview  that  Yugoslav  trade  unions  are 
highly  interested  in  combating  anti-Com- 
munist  tendencies  within  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions.  Since 
the  Moroccan  Trade  Union  Federation  be¬ 
longs  to  the  ICFTU,  Vukmanovic  empha¬ 
sized,  with  satisfaction,  his  influence  on  Mo¬ 
roccan  rejection  of  the  ICFTU’s  anti-Com- 
munist  policy.29 


21  “The  1961  International  Activities  of  the 
Socialist  Alliance  of  Working  People  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,”  Review  of  International  Affairs, 
Mar.  20,  1962,  p.  19.  The  same  report  is 
interesting  also  because  it  stresses  the  im¬ 
provement  of  relations  and  intensification 
of  contacts  with  the  corresponding  socio¬ 
political  organizations  of  all  East  European 
countries  (with  the  exception  of  Albania) 
and  certain  Communist  parties  and  organ¬ 
izations  outside  the  Soviet  bloc. 

23  "International  Activities  of  the  Yugoslav 
Trade  Unions  in  1959,”  Yugoslav  Survey, 
April  1960,  pp.  121-28.  Also,  “The  Yugoslav 
Trade  Unions’  Links  with  Foreign  Countries,” 
ibid,  January-March  1961,  pp.  578-83.  Also, 
“Yugoslav  Trade  Unions  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Union  Movement,”  ibid,  April- 
June  1962,  pp.  1355-62. 

2!l  Borba,  Oct.  30,  1960. 


Exhibit  1 

(Declaration  of  the  10th  National  Church 

Assembly  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Dio¬ 
cese  of  the  United  States  and  Canada) 

The  10th  National  Church  Assembly  of  the 
Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  of  the  United 
States  of  America  convoked  in  regular  ses¬ 
sion  on  August  6,  7,  8,  1963,  at  St.  Sava  Mon¬ 
astery,  Libertyville,  Ill.,  by  His  Grace,  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Dionisije,  and  the 
diocesan  council,  sends  warm  greetings  to  all 
our  Serbian  brothers  of  St.  Sava  in  this  dio¬ 
cese  and  the  free  world,  but  especially  in  our 
ancient  enslaved  fatherland. 

Because  past  occasions  have  shown  that 
the  eyes  of  the  enslaved  faithful  look  to  this 
diocese  as  the  champion  of  the  free  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  with  its  glorious  national 
traditions  and  determined  resistance  to  god¬ 
less  communism,  this  assembly  must,  in  its 
sacred  duty,  bring  the  following  facts  to 
their  attention: 

The  holy  synod  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
patriarchate  in  Belgrade  forwarded  to  this 
national  church  assembly  the  decisions  of 
the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  as  Nos.  21  and 
21 /Min.  77,  No.  1725/Min.  237,  and  No.  1726/ 
Min.  238,  dated  May  17,  1963,  as  well  as  its 
separate  undated  epistle  to  the  faithful  of 
this  diocese  in  which  it  informed  our  assem¬ 
bly  that  the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  had 
decided  to  abolish  the  Serbian  Orthodox  dio¬ 
cese  for  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  by  dividing  it  into  three  new  dio¬ 
ceses — the  middle  eastern  American-Cana- 
dian  diocese,  with  its  seat  at  Detroit,  Mich.; 
the  middle  western  American  diocese,  with 
its  seat  at  Libertyville,  Ill.;  and  the  western 
American  diocese,  with  its  seat  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  granting  these  newly  created 
dioceses  the  same  legal  status  enjoyed  by 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  dioceses  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Socialist  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  holy  assembly  of  bishops  at  the  same 
time  appointed  the  Very  Reverend  Stevan 
Castavica,  bishop  of  the  new  Middle -Eastern 
American-Canadian  diocese;  and  His  Grace, 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Dionisije,  bishop 
of  the  newly  created  Middle-Western  Ameri¬ 
can  diocese.  Simultaneously  with  its  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Bishop  Dionisije,  the  holy  as¬ 
sembly  suspended  his  conduct  of  affairs  of 
the  new  diocese;  placed  him  under  interdic¬ 
tion  of  sacerdotal  duties;  and  announced 
his  investigation  by  the  ecclesiastical  court 
because  of  numerous  alleged  accusations 
against  him;  and,  finally,  the  assembly  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Very  Reverend  Archmandrite 
Dr.  Firmilijan  Ocokoljich,  administrator  of 
the  diocese,  and  newly  created  Middle-West¬ 
ern  American  the  Very  Reverend  Archiman¬ 
drite  Gregory  Udicki  administrator  of  the 
new  Western-American  diocese. 

For  its  part,  the  diocesan  council  for  this 
see  advised  the  National  Church  Assembly 
that  after  numerous  faithful  had  called  its 
attention  to  the  aforementioned  decisions, 
of  the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy 
synod  in  Belgrade,  it  convened  in  plenary 
session  on  June  6,  1963,  and  decreed  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Diocesan  Council  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  diocese  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  declares  that  it  is  not  authorized 
to  accept  or  reject  the  three-way  division 
of  the  diocese  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  into  new  dioceses:  and 
for  this  reason  the  matter  is  referred  to 
the  National  Church  Assembly.  For  emer¬ 
gency  reasons,  this  assembly  is  convoked  for 
the  days  of  August  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1963,  at  the 
Monastery  of  Saint  Sava  at  Libertyville,  Ill., 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  decisions 
of  the  last  national  church  assembly  held 
in  September  1960.  This  decision  is  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

2.  Upon  motion  of  the  Reverend  Aleksandar 
Dimitrijevich,  seconded  by  Mr.  Milos  Konje- 
vich,  it  has  been  decided  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  holy  synod  requesting  that  a  synodal 
commission  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible,  at 
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the  plaintiff’s  expense,  to  investigate  and 
adjudicate  the  accusations  against  His  Grace, 
the  Bishop  Dionisije— since  according  to  the 
previous  decision  of  the  diocesan  council, 
no  legal  changes  can  be  made  until  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  10th  National  Church  Assembly 
already  convened.  This  decision  is  adopted 
by  all  present  except  for  two  who  vote 
against. 

The  diocesan  council  advised  the  holy 
synod  of  its  decisions  pursuant  to  which 
the  investigation  commission  of  the  patri¬ 
archate,  consisting  of  His  Grace,  Bishop 
Chrisostom,  His  Grace,  Bishop  Visarion,  and 
the  Very  Reverends  Mladen  Mladenovich  and 
Boza  Tripkovich  arrived  in  New  York,  N.Y., 
on  June  28,  1963,  where  they  were  greeted  by 
the  consul  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
Government. 

The  said  commission  arrived  at  Liberty- 
ville,  Ill.,  the  See  of  the  Bishops  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  His  Grace  Dion¬ 
isije,  on  July  5,  1963,  and  tried  to  compel 
his  deposition  concerning  the  alleged  of¬ 
fenses  while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to 
divulge  the  identity  of  the  plaintiffs  or  to 
provide  him,  for  his  direct  response,  with 
the  copies  of  the  complaints;  alleging  can¬ 
onical  misconduct,  on  which  he  stood  ac¬ 
cused,  as  is  provided  for  by  church  criminal 
procedure.  In  acting  thus,  the  Belgrade 
Investigation  Commission  not  only  deprived 
Bishop  Dionisije  of  his  fundamental  rights 
as  an  individual  and  an  American  citizen  to 
a  fair  trial  based  upon  the  Constitution  but 
also  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  prepare 
his  defense  by  gathering  witnesses  and  using 
other  kinds  of  evidence. 

In  private  conversations  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  diocesan  council  and 
with  individual  lay  workers  in  the  church 
affairs  of  the  Serbian  people  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  right  reverend 
members  of  the  investigation  commission 
admitted  first,  that  they  had  never  presented 
a  copy  of  the  complaints  for  response  by  His 
Grace,  Bishop  Dionisije;  and  secondly,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  act  this  way  in  order  to 
protect  the  plaintiffs  from  civil  or  criminal 
suit  by  Bishop  Dionisije  in  American  courts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  investigation  com¬ 
mission  was  in  a  hurry  to  perform  the  real 
and  principal  task  for  which  it  had  come — 
namely,  the  consecration  of  the  Very  Rev¬ 
erend  Lastavica  as  bishop  of  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  Middle-Eastern  American-Canadian 
diocese.  This  it  did  on  July  13,  1963,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Elijah  at  Aliquippa,  Pa. 

On  the  other  hand  the  investigation  com¬ 
mission,  together  with  the  Association  of 
Clergymen  and  the  above-named  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  two  newly  created  dioceses,  Arch¬ 
imandrite  Dr.  Firmilijan  and  Gregory,  took 
a  series  of  measures  to  reinforce  their 
positions : 

1.  They  sought  to  misdirect  all  clergymen, 
churches,  and  school  communities,  by  means 
of  incomplete  information  or  half-truths 
with  a  view  to  persuading  these  groups  to 
sever  their  relations  with  the  Serbian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Diocese  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  to  remit  their  contributions,  instead,  to 
the  new  administrators  of  the  nonexistent 
dioceses. 

2.  They  sought  to  take  over  from  the 
diocese  and  to  enter  into  possession  the  dio¬ 
cesan  real  property  including  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Sava  at  Libertyville,  Ill.,  the  charity 
home  at  Shadeland,  Pa.,  and  the  St.  Sava 
Mission  at  Jackson,  Calif.,  and  they  also 
sought  to  seize  liquid  assets  of  the  diocese  in 
various  bank  accounts. 

3.  They  sought  to  organize  a  boycott  of  the 
10th  National  Church  Assembly  and  to  pre¬ 
vent,  by  whatever  means,  the  election  and 
participation  of  the  delegates  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  church  and  school  communities  to  it. 

All  of  these  illegal  endeavors  remain  un¬ 
successful  to  date.  Our  diocese  continues  to 
perform  its  activities  and  carry  on  its  divine 
mission,  although  with  great  difficulties  and 


material  and  moral  losses.  Our  clergy,  our 
church,  and  school  communities,  as  well  as 
our  national  organizations,  and  all  our  faith¬ 
ful,  although  stunned  at  first  by  the  violent 
frontal  attack  not  only  on  His  Grace  Bishop 
Dionisije  but  also  on  the  very  foundations, 
autonomy  and  existence  of  this  diocese, 
gathered  strength  and  rallied  the  ranks  of  de¬ 
fenders  of  St.  Sava’s  heritage  on  this  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  facts  strongly  suggest  that  one  did  not 
count  on  such  resistance.  The  facts  estab¬ 
lish  that  the  holy  synod  did  not  consider  the 
views  of  the  free  faithful  in  the  diocese  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ancient  aphorism:  “The 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God.’’  Instead,  the  holy  synod,  by  its  deci¬ 
sion  of  July  1963,  heedlessly  put  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  newly  created  and  on  the  paper 
existing  dioceses  into  the  hands  of  His  Holi¬ 
ness,  the  Serbian  and  Macedonian  Patriarch. 

Thereafter,  His  Grace,  Bishop  Visarion, 
went  back  to  Yugoslavia  in  order  to  suggest 
the  convocation  of  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  holy  assembly  of  bishops.  The  assem¬ 
bly  was  held  on  July  26,  1963,  and  then  made 
decision  which  reads  as  follows :  “The  admin¬ 
istrators — the  Archimandrites  Dr.  Firmilijan 
and  Gregory — are  appointed  bishops  for  the 
dioceses  which  previously  were  given  to  them 
for  administration.” 

The  oral  instruction  was  added  to  this  deci¬ 
sion — according  to  the  statement  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  commission  itself — that  their 
consecration  was  to  be  performed  as  ex¬ 
peditiously  as  possible,  and  before  this  10th 
Ghurch  National  Assembly  convened.  Pur¬ 
suant  to  this  instruction,  the  Archimandrite 
Dr.  Firmilijan  was  consecrated  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Sava  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  August 
1,  1963,  while  the  consecration  of  the  Archi¬ 
mandrite  Gregory  took  place  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Steven  at  Alhambra,  Calif.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  4,  1963.  The  objections  of  the  faithful 
and  their  picket  lines  went  unheeded,  al¬ 
though  these  protests  obviously  were  the 
cries  “unaxios,”  which  canonically  make 
invalid  the  elevation  of  the  unworthy  to  the 
high  rank  of  bishops. 

The  aforementioned  decisions  of  the  holy 
assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod  of 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  in  Communist 
Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  the  above-cited  events 
and  the  actions  of  their  investigation  com¬ 
mission  and  of  the  newly  consecrated  bish¬ 
ops,  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  alleged 
canonical  offenses  of  His  Grace  Bishop 
Dionisije  are  not  the  real  points  at  issue. 
The  real  point  at  issue  is  the  long  and  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  prepared  conspiracy  of  the 
present  Communist  regime  in  Yugoslavia  to 
take  over  the  diocese  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  as  a  base  for  the  further 
Communist  infiltration  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada.  The  fact  of  this 
bold  attempt  is  further  proven  by  Tito’s 
ambassador  to  Ottawa  who  said  in  Windsor, 
Ontario,  that  it  is  indispensable  for  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  to  capture  at  least  one 
church  and  school  community  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Canada  as  well. 

This  National  Church  Assembly  particu¬ 
larly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Yugoslavia  lives  and  acts 
under  the  same  slavery  which  has  enchained 
the  entire  Serbian  people  of  Yugoslavia  from 
the  time  of  the  takeover  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia.  The  Communist  re¬ 
gime  confiscated  almost  all  of  the  church’s 
liquid  assets  and  real  property.  At  its  in¬ 
ception,  the  Communist  government  com¬ 
pletely  forbade  religious  education;  and 
while  it  subsequently  permitted  such  educa¬ 
tion  in  theory,  in  practice  it  imposed  so 
many  attenuating  conditions  that  such  edu¬ 
cation  became  virtually  impossible.  Cele¬ 
bration  of  the  greatest  Christian  holy  days 
was  forbidden,  and  students  and  workers 
were  mercilessly  punished  for  their  absences 
on  such  days.  The  Communists  have  im¬ 
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posed  severe  economic  sanctions  and  jeopar¬ 
dized  the  livelihood  of  all  those  who  wed  in 
church,  who  baptize  their  children  or  keep 
the  custom  of  celebrating  the  feast  day  of 
the  family  patron  saint — the  greatest  and 
most  sacred  national  religious  symbol  of  each 
Serbian  family  from  the  time  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Serbs  to  Christianity  down 
through  the  ages. 

The  Serbian  Orthodox  patriarchate,  its 
holy  assembly  of  bishops,  and  the  holy 
synod,  are  not  free  since  they  make  their 
decisions  either  upon  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Commission  for  Religious  Questions 
of  the  Federal  Socialist  Republic  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  (its  divisions  are  such  commissions  in 
each  of  the  federal  units)  or  in  collaboration 
with  the  commission  and  with  its  prior  as¬ 
sent.  This  Yugoslav  commission  closely  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Soviet  Commission  for  Re¬ 
ligions. 

The  Association  of  the  Orthodox  Clergy  of 
the  Federal  Socialist  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
has  as  one  of  its  aims  “*  *  *  to  safeguard 
and  strengthen  all  the  achievements  of  the 
heroic  partisan  liberation  struggle  of  our 
peoples,  especially  freedom,  brotherhood,  and 
equality”;  i.e.,  to  safeguard  the  power  and 
dominion  of  the  Communist  Party  elite  of 
Yugoslavia.  This  association  actually  plays 
the  part  of  a  political  commissar  in  all  the 
institutions  of  the  patriarchate. 

The  long  resistance  of  the  Patriarchs 
Gavrilo  and  Vikentije,  whose  memory  will 
always  be  blessed,  against  the  schismatic 
endeavors  of  the  Communist  regime  to  split 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  patriarchate  by  es¬ 
tablishing  the  so-called  Macedonian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church,  was  finally  abandoned  by 
Patriarch  German.  He  gave  up  the  ancient 
title  of  the  Serbian  patriarchs  which  was, 
“Patriarch  of  Serbia,  Archbishop  of  Ipek  and 
Metropolitan  of  Belgrade  and  Karlovci.”  He 
replaced  it  with  the  twofold  title — “Serbian 
and  Macedonian  Patriarch.”  However,  this 
dual  role  of  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  church 
in  Yugoslavia  is  only  temporary  according 
to  a  recent  statement  of  the  Macedonian 
Metropolitan,  H.  E.  Dositej,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country,  the  Metropolitan  ex¬ 
pects  that  the  Macedonian  Orthodox  church 
will  secede,  definitively,  from  the  patriarch¬ 
ate  of  Belgrade  and  become  independent, 
and  perhaps  even  autocephalic,  after  the 
election  of  two  or  three  new  bishops  this 
coming  autumn.  The  present  Communist 
Yugoslav  regime  can  then  use  this  Mace¬ 
donian  church  as  a  political  tool  to  imperil 
the  Greek  part  of  Aegean  Macedonia  and  the 
Bulgarian  part  of  Pirine  Macedonia.  The 
Communists  are  promoting  this  essentially 
political  schism  even  though  an  autonomous 
Macedonian  Orthodox  Church — much  less 
an  autocephalic  one — has  never  before  ex¬ 
isted,  either  before  or  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
in  1346. 

Thus,  the  enslaved  position  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Yugoslavia  demon¬ 
strates  unambiguously  that  these  decisions 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Assembly  of  Bishops 
and  the  holy  synod  and  communicated  to 
this  10th  National  Church  Assembly  belong 
to  the  growing  category  of  decisions  actually 
written  in  the  Federal  Commission  for  Re¬ 
ligious  Questions  of  the  Federal  Socialist  Re¬ 
public  of  Yugoslavia  and  signed,  as  a  for¬ 
mality,  by  the  highest  anthorities  of  the 
hierarchy.  With  respect  to  these  decisions, 
the  National  Church  Assembly  wishes  to 
state  emphatically  that  not  one  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  National  Church  Assemblies,  nor  the 
bishop  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  ever  requested 
the  three-way  division  of  the  diocese  at 
least  into  three  new  ones.  On  the  contrary, 
the  National  Church  Assemblies  of  1956  and 
1960  requested  that  the  Latin  American  part 
of  the  disapora  of  our  Holy  Church,  be 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  this  diocese  in  order  to  keep  the  faithful 
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In  this  portion  of  the  world  within  the  pale 
of  the  Mother  Church. 

During  this  present  session,  this  National 
Church  Assembly  considered  the  legal  status 
of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  for  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  with 
a  view  to  establishing  two  points:  First, 
whether  this  assembly  was  lawfully  con¬ 
voked  and  therefore  legal;  second,  whether 
the  aforementioned  decisions  of  the  holy 
assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod  are 
constitutional  and  legal  In  the  light  of  the 
legal  status  of  our  diocese  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  its  constitution,  respectively. 

With  regard  to  these  matters,  this  Na¬ 
tional  Church  Assembly  affirms  the  following 
unchallengeable  facts:  (a)  The  status  of 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  rests  on  autonomy,  em¬ 
bodied  in  its  constitution  of  1927  and  the 
amendments  to  this  constitution,  the  last 
of  which  was  approved  by  the  holy  synod 
in  1939,  in  accordance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  patriarchate 
of  1931.  Our  diocese’s  specific  legal  status 
and  relationship  toward  the  patriarchate  is 
completely  different  from  the  status  and 
relationship  of  other  dioceses  in  Yugoslav 
territory.  This  conclusion  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strable  from  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
article  13  of  the  said  constitution  deal  ex¬ 
pressly  wtih  this  diocese  while  article  12 
deals  with  the  status  of  others. 

(b)  Imbued  with  the  Serbian  spirit  and 
the  traditions  of  St.  Sava,  the  Serbian 
pioneers  on  this  continent  established  their 
places  of  worship  in  this  country  with  the 
twofold  desire  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
mother  church  while  simultaneously  safe¬ 
guarding  their  rights  to  govern  themselves 
and  to  enact  indigenous  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  essential  for  the  normal  life  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  religious  institutions.  To 
this  end,  their  representatives  met  in  the 
National  Church  Assembly  of  1927,  sover¬ 
eignty  and  with  all  the  rights  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  assembly,  to  adopt  the  constitution 
of  our  diocese,  which  they  thereafter  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Holy  Assembly  of  Bishops 
and  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
patriarchate  in  Belgrade  for  sanction.  In 
this  way,  a  two-sided  legal  act  came  into 
being,  according  to  article  15  of  which  the 
National  Church  Assembly  not  only  became 
the  highest  legislative  and  regulatory  body, 
but  also  the  only  one  authorized  to  enact 
and  adopt  changes  and  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  the  diocese  regarding  its 
territorial  jurisdiction  and  internal  orga¬ 
nization.  Therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
legal  process  through  which  the  constitution 
of  our  diocese  came  into  being,  any  attempt 
to  change  the  territorial  jurisdiction  or  legal 
status  which  has  not  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Church  Assembly  as  the  legislative 
and  governing  body  of  the  diocese  represents 
not  only  a  violation  of  its  autonomy  and 
indivisibility  but  also  constitutes  an  indirect 
revocation  of  the  entire  constitution. 

(c)  The  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  conformed  its 
above-described  legal  status  and  relationship 
to  the  patriarchate  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  on  the  Serbian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  of  1930,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  patriarchate  of  1931, 
respectively.  Consequently,  the  only  such 
constitutional  provisions  in  church  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  by  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia 
which  are  obligatory  to  our  church  are  those 
enacted  before  April  6,  1941,  under  the  con¬ 
dition  that  they  do  not  contradict  the  consti¬ 
tutional  and  statutory  provisions  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  re¬ 
spectively.  Furthermore,  any  provisions  en¬ 
acted  by  the  present  regime  in  Yugoslavia 
cannot  be  binding  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  obligatory  for  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  old  country.  For 
one  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  as  the  holy 
assembly  of  bishops  and  the  synod  usually 


do,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
faithful  of  this  diocese  consist  of  free  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  for  whom  the  provisions  of  their 
own  constitutions  and  statutes  are  obliga¬ 
tory,  in  the  first  place. 

(d)  By  the  provision  of  article  20  of  the 
constitution  of  the  diocese,  it  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  diocesan  bishop  convoke  the 
national  church  assemblies  “*  *  *  into  ses¬ 
sion  each  third  year  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  on  the  day  which  the  bishop  determines.” 

Thus,  with  respect  to  this  10th  National 
Church  Assembly,  there  is  the  incontestable 
fact  that  His  Grace,  Bishop  Dionisije,  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  diocesan 
council  of  February  7,  and  the  diocesan  ad¬ 
ministrative  board  of  February  17,  1963,  by 
his  decree  No.  178,  dated  April  17,  1963,  con¬ 
voking  this  national  church  assembly  to  be 
held  on  the  days  of  October  15,  16,  and  17, 
1963.  What  this  signifies  is  that  this  as¬ 
sembly  was  convoked  before  the  decisions  of 
the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy 
synod  were  issued.  Therefore,  even  if  their 
decisions  were  constitutional  and  lawful  the 
validity  of  the  convocation  of  the  national 
church  assembly  cannot  be  questioned. 

However,  because  of  the  emergency  situa¬ 
tion  created  by  the  said  decisions  of  the  holy 
assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  grave  consequences  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  diocese  in¬ 
herent  in  these  decisions — our  diocesan 
council,  by  its  decision  of  June  6,  1963,  acted 
to  advance  the  date  on  which  the  assembly 
was  to  be  held.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
this  decision  of  the  plenary  session  of  our 
diocesan  council  did  not  serve  to  convoke 
a  new  national  church  assembly,  but  simply 
changed  the  time  of  the  previously  lawfully 
convoked  National  Church  Assembly. 

For  these  reasons,  this  10th  national 
church  assembly  has  unanimously  estab¬ 
lished  that  it  has  been  lawfully  convoked 
and  that  it  is  completely  legal  according  to 
the  constitution  of  this  diocese. 

Regarding  the  above-cited  decisions  of  the 
holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod, 
this  National  Church  Assembly  has  estab¬ 
lished  that,  through  these  decisions,  the 
constitution  of  this  diocese  was  abrogated 
in  its  entirety;  that  they  annul  all  the  rights 
of  the  faithful  of  this  diocese;  and  that  they 
have  caused  the  faithful  of  this  diocese  to 
experience  the  greatest  offense  and  disgrace 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  free  men.  Particu¬ 
larly,  each  Serb  in  the  free  world  knows  that 
His  Grace,  Bishop  Dionisije  has  indebted  the 
Serbian  people  to  him  by  laboring  inde- 
fatigably  for  23  years  to  advance  and 
strengthen  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  in 
the  free  world,  by  working  ceaselessly  for 
Serbian  unity,  and  by  his  uncompromising 
struggle  against  communism  and  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  Ustaskis.  These  are  the  particularly 
compelling  reasons  why  the  holy  assembly 
of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod  must  assure 
His  Grace,  Bishop  Dionisije  the  right  to  an 
unrestricted  defense  against  the  alleged  ac¬ 
cusations,  according  to  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  Church  Criminal  Procedure. 

Taking  all  the  above  said  into  considera¬ 
tion — the  10th  Diocesan  National  Church 
Assembly  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Diocese 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  attended 
by  193  fully  pledged  delegates,  25  of  whom 
are  the  presidents  of  their  church  and  school 
communities  and  26  of  whom  are  clergymen, 
jointly  representing  the  entire  membership 
of  44  church  and  school  communities  from 
this  diocese;  in  the  presence  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  great  number  of  national,  politi¬ 
cal,  cultural,  and  charitable  organizations, 
as  well  as  the  minority  membership  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  three  additional  church  and 
school  communities  and  representatives  of 
the  total  membership  of  church  and  school 
communities  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  who  attended  as  guests; 
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Desirous  of  preserving  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  only  Serbian  Orthodox  Dio¬ 
cese  in  the  free  world; 

Convinced  that  the  autonomous  founda¬ 
tions  of  this  diocese,  its  church  and  school 
communities  and  other  religious  institutions, 
which  have  been  built  up  by  the  endeavors 
of  delegates  participating  in  previous  na¬ 
tional  church  assemblies,  are  indispensable 
to  the  future  work  and  normal  development 
of  this  diocese; 

Fully  aware  of  the  fact  that,  upon  the 
participants  of  this  assembly,  rests  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  preserving  the  freedom,  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  and  rights  of  our  fellow 
church  members,  as  well  as  their  national 
traditions  and  customs  so  that  those  beliefs 
and  values  that  godless  communism  has 
sought  to  destroy  may  be  brought  back  to  the 
family  hearth; 

Considering  that,  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  continued  existence  and  undisturbed  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  diocese  as  a  whole,  and  of 
our  church  and  school  communities  as  its 
parts,  a  determined  struggle  must  be  waged 
as  a  sine  qua  non  condition,  to  make  the 
Communist  infiltration  of  our  diocese  im¬ 
possible;  and  considering  that  this  would  also 
be  in  harmony  with  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  following  resolution 
is  unanimously  adopted: 

1.  The  assembly  considers  as  unlawful,  un¬ 
constitutional,  null  and  void,  and  refuses  to 
recognize  the  decisions  of  the  holy  assembly 
of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod  of  the  Ser¬ 
bian  Orthodox  Church,  communicated  to  this 
10th  National  Church  Assembly,  regarding 
the  three-way  division  of  the  Serbian  Ortho¬ 
dox  diocese  for  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada;  the  suspension  and  interdiction  from 
sacerdotal  duties  of  His  Grace,  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Dionisije  as  the  diocesan 
bishop  for  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
the  nomination  of  three  new  bishops — the 
Very  Reverend  Stevan  Lastavica,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Archimandrite  Dr.  Firmilijan  Ocokol- 
jich,  and  the  Reverend  Archimandrite 
Gregory  Udicki; 

2.  The  assembly  emphatically  demands 
that  the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the 
holy  synod  revoke  all  the  above-mentioned 
decisions  concerning  our  diocese,  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Dionisije,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  above-mentioned  clergy  to  the 
newly  designed  bishoprics,  and  it  further  de¬ 
mands  that  the  same  three  Bishops  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  territory  of  this  diocese. 

3.  The  assembly  adopts  the  rule  that  the 
future  relationship  of  this  Serbian  Orthodox 
diocese  for  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada  toward  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
mother  church  in  Yugoslavia  shall  be  broad¬ 
ly  autonomous,  in  which  it  shall  be  united 
spiritually  and  liturgically  but  not  subject 
to  any  canonical-hierarchal  relationship. 
Such  unity  should  connect  this  diocese  to 
the  mother  church  until  full  freedom  of  con¬ 
duct  and  decision  is  restored  to  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Yugoslavia,  which  state 
of  affairs  can  be  expected  only  after  libera¬ 
tion  from  the  Communist  yoke. 

4.  The  assembly  requests  that  His  Holiness, 
Patriarch  German,  the  assembly  of  bishops 
and  the  holy  synod  do  not  take  and  discipli¬ 
nary  measures  against  the  clergymen  attend¬ 
ing  this  National  Church  Assembly  who,  in 
accordance  with  this  assembly,  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  aforementioned  decisions  of  the 
holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod, 
since  such  disciplinary  measures  will  cause 
further  tensions  and  division  among  the 
faithful  of  this  continent. 

5.  The  assembly  resolves  that  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  until  the  relationship  between  this 
diocese  and  the  mother  church  will  not  be 
regulated,  no  decrees,  decisions,  or  orders  of 
the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy 
synod  will  be  accepted,  since  these  shall  not 
be  recognised  as  binding  for  this  diocese  and 
its  organs. 
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6.  The  assembly  repeats  the  request,  made 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  National  Church 
Assemblies  of  1956  and  1960  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church,  that,  in  case  of  the  death 
or  incapacity  of  the  diocesan  bishop,  or  in 
case  of  need,  it  shall  be  authorized  to  elect 
three  candidates,  one  of  whom  the  holy 
assembly  will  acknowledge  as  diocesan 
bishop  or  auxiliary  to  the  diocesan  bishop. 

7.  The  assembly  decided  to  wait  60  days 
from  the  time  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  posted  by  registered  mail,  return 
receipt  requested,  in  an  envelope  addressed 
to  His  Holiness,  for  His  Holiness,  the  Holy 
Assembly  of  Bishops,  and  the  holy  synod  to 
accept  requests  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion. 

If  His  Holiness,  the  Patriarch,  the  holy 
assembly  of  bishops,  and  the  holy  synod  do 
not  accept  these  requests  within  the  said 
period  of  time,  then  this  National  Church 
Assembly  shall  look  to  other  solutions  for  all 
questions  which  concern  the  future  conduct 
of  affairs  of  this  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  this  purpose,  today’s  session  of  the 
National  Church  Assembly  is  adjourned  and 
shall  continue  its  work  on  November  12,  13, 
and  14,  1963,  at  the  St.  Sava  Monastery  at 
Libertyville,  Ill.,  with  the  same  delegates 
and  presidency.  However,  in  case  of  emerg¬ 
ency,  the  presidency  of  this  National  Church 
Assembly  shall  be  obligated  to  advance  the 
date  of  continuation  of  this  National  Church 
Assembly.  In  any  event,  the  diocesan  bishop, 
the  Right  Reverend  Dionisije,  in  all  the 
rights  of  his  See,  shall  continue  the  unre¬ 
stricted  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  diocese 
in  association  with  all  other  diocesan  au¬ 
thorities  and  organs. 

8.  The  assembly  shall  take  due  cognizance 
of  the  repeated  statements  of  His  Grace, 
Bishop  Dionisije,  that  he  is  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  against  any  accusation  which 
has  been  submitted  or  shall  be  submitted 
against  him  dealing  with  alleged  violations 
in  the  conduct  of  his  duties  as  diocesan 
bishop. 

9.  The  assembly  declares. that  it  will  not 
recognize  as  legal  any  other  National  Church 
Assembly  or  any  diocesan  authority,  which 
shall  be  held  or  shall  act  on  the  territory  of 
this  diocese,  if  it  has  been  established  by  the 
three  new  bishops  forcibly  imposed  on  the 
faithful  of  certain  parts  of  this  diocese. 

10.  The  assembly  pledges  itself  to  God,  to 
St.  Sava,  and  to  mother  church  and 
the  Serbian  people,  that  it  shall  do  every¬ 
thing  in  its  best  conscience  and  knowledge 
to  defend  the  freedom,  interests,  and  welfare 
of  its  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  through  it, 
the  welfare  of  the  mother  church,  the  Ser¬ 
bian  Orthodox  Church  in  our  native  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment'  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field],  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  the  Mansfield -Dirksen  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay”;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore  with¬ 
draw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mi*.  Stennis]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ida¬ 
ho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40, 
nays  43,  as  follows : 
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YEAS — 40 


Allott 

Hill 

Proxmire 

Bible 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Simpson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Mechem 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Fong 

Gruening 

Morse 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

NAYS — 43 


Aiken 

Hart 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Beall 

Holland 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Pell 

Case 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

McIntyre 

Gore 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 

-17 

Bennett 

Javits 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Edmondson 

McGee 

Tower 

Engle 

McNamara 

Walters 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  motion  to 
table  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Presiding 
Officer  state  the  motion  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  was  re¬ 
jected. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea”; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara].  If  he  were  here, 
he  would  vote  “yea”;  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  “yea”;  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Walters]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
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Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  would  vote  “nay.” . 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 


nays  39,  as  follows: 

Anderson 
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YEAS — 42 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bayh 

'Hayden 

Morton 

Beall 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Boggs 

Holland 

Muskie 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Case 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Keating 

Pell 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Gore 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Allott 

NAYS— 39 
Hill 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

19 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Eastland 

McGee 

Walters 

Edmondson 

McNamara 

Engle 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Dirksen’s  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  as  amended,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  303.  Before  I 
ask  that  it  be  read,  I  wish  to  make  two 
modifications  in  it:  In  line  2 — in  view  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Holland  amend¬ 
ment — the  figure  “$1,500,000,000”  should 
read  “$975,000,000”;  in  addition,  on  line 
4,  the  figure  “$900,000,000”  should  read 
“$950,000,000”. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  modified 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly 
as  requested. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
that  my  amendment,  as  thus  modified, 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modified  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1,  in 
lines  7  to  9  of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments,  as  amended,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  “$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  and  $975,000,000  for  each  of 
the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “and  $950,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ments,  as  amended,  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  this  question,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  brief  statement  in  support 
of  my  amendment  and  a  statement  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Legislative  Counsel  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  amendment,  and  other 
amendments,  upon  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Morse  Amendment  to  the  Mansfield  Amend¬ 
ments — Development  Loan  Fund 

My  amendment  lias  the  effect  of  reducing 
this  year’s  authorization  to  $950  million,  and 
repealing  the  existing  authorization  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
severely  critical  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  noted  that  it  had  rejected  an  amendment 
terminating  all  existing  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1965  because 
it  expected  the  administration  to  submit  an 
entirely  new  program  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Yet  we  know  that  there  was  already  au¬ 
thorized  $1.5  billion  for  both  fiscal  year  1965 
and  1966.  How  likely  is  it  that  with  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $1.5  billion  already  on  the 
books,  any  administration  would  make  a 
serious  effort  to  revise  and  reduce  the  aid 
program  for  1965  and  1966? 

Nor  would  it  make  much  difference  if  there 
were  an  authorization  of  $975  million  on  the 
books.  The  Senate  has  just  made  it  $975 
million  by  adopting  the  Holland  amendment. 

Leaving  any  authorization  for  1965  and 
1966  will  further  minimize  the  fainthearted 
appeal  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  submission  of  a  foreign  aid  bill  next  year 
that  will  be  as  the  committee  put  it,  “re¬ 
vamped  in  major  respects.” 

Statement  Prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Counsel 

EXISTING  LAW  OF  1961 

“Sec.  202.  Authorization:  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
$1,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  four  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years,  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
any  unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in  any  sub¬ 
sequent  fiscal  year  during  the  above  period 
in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  subsequent 
fiscal  year.” 

PENDING  BILL  (H.R.  7885) 

The  pending  bill  proposes  no  change  in 
section  202. 


MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 

Inserts  in  the  bill  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  202: 

“(b)  Section  202  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘for  each  of  the  next  four  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years,’  and  inserting  ‘for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  $975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,’.” 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  from  $1,500,000,000  to  $975,000,000  the 
authorization  for  1964,  and  to  leave  un¬ 
changed  the  authorization  ($1,500,000,000) 
for  1965  and  1966. 

HOLLAND  AMENDMENT  TO  MANSFIELD 
AMENDMENT 

On  line  8  of  Mansfield  amendment  strike 
out  “$1,500,000,000”  and  insert  “$975,000,000”. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  reduce 
the  authorizations  for  1965  and  1966  from 
$1,500,000,000  to  $975,000,000. 

MORSE  AMENDMENT  TO  MANSFIELD 
AMENDMENT 

On  page  1,  lines  7  to  9,  strike  out  “$975,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
$950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.” 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
make  the  1964  authorization  $950,000,000  (in¬ 
stead  of  $975,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment),  and  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  the  authorizations  for  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
very  quickly  summarize  my  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield  amendments:  In  my 
opinion  the  previous  vote — which  finally 
was  decided  after  numerous  changes, 
plus  the  perfectly  proper  work  of  the 
leadership  in  turning  defeat  into  victory 
by  getting  pairs  and  vote  changes — tells 
quite  a  story;  it  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  the  foreign  aid  program,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  before  the  Senate,  is 
not  a  popular  program  and  that  many 
people  know  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  should  be  drastically  modified;  and  in 
my  opinion  the  people  will  see  to  it  that 
it  is  modified. 

The  effect  of  my  pending  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield  amendments  is  to  cut 
$25  million  from  the  $975  million  and 
to  make  perfectly  clear  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  will  have  to  come  before  the 
congressional  committees  in  1965  and 
1966  tabula  rasa.  There  will  not  be  any 
continuation  of  the  $975  million;  Con¬ 
gress  will  deal  with  the  problem  as  a  new 
authorization  in  1965  and  1966.  My 
amendment  repeals  all  authorization  for 
development  loans  beyond  fiscal  1964.  I 
believe  Congress  should  do  so,  for  that 
would  be  psychologically  beneficial  and 
would  say  to  the  American  people  that 
we  are  willing  to  vote,  for  1965  and  1966, 
whatever  sound  foreign  aid  program  the 
administration  at  that  time  can  prove  is 
needed,  but  we  are  not  going  to  give  the 
administration  any  advantage  by  start¬ 
ing  with  a  presumption  in  favor  of  an 
authorization  of  $975  million.  Instead, 
we  shall  start  with  the  blackboard  erased 
clean,  and  will  say  to  the  administration, 
“Write  on  the  blackboard  the  figures  for 
foreign  aid  that  you  can  justify.  Come 
in  with  the  new  and  revamped  program 
for  fiscal  1965  which  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  asked  for,  and  with 
the  sum  you  believe  should  be  expended 
under  it.” 


1963 
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Mr.  President,  by  means  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mansfield  amendments,  as 
amended,  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity 
to  save  the  taxpayers  $25  million — by  re¬ 
ducing  the  present  figure  of  $975  million 
to  $950  million — and  also  to  guarantee 
that  there  will  not  be  a  continuation  of 
the  authorization  for  1965  and  1966. 
Hence,  foreign  aid  will  be  considered 
tabula  rasa  when  the  administration 
submits  its  proposed  program  for  1965 
and  1966. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ments,  as  amended,  would  reduce  the  au¬ 
thorization  which  has  been  made  by 
means  of  the  Holland  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield  amendments.  The  pending 
Morse  amendment  would  not  necessarily 
result  in  any  saving  this  year,  because 
the  pending  bill  is  only  an  authorization 
bill,  and  the  appropriation  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  in  the  same  amount 
as  the  authorization. 

In  view  of  the  Senate’s  vote  on  the  El- 
lender  amendment — which  called  for  $50 
million  more  than  the  pending  Morse 
amendment  does  for  this  fiscal  year — I 
think  the  pending  amendment  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  cheese  paring.  Furthermore,  if 
we  must  vote  on  every  one  of  the  various 
amendments  which  call  for  changes  in 
the  amount  of  $25  million  or  $50  million 
or  less,  we  shall  be  here  all  winter. 

In  addition,  the  Holland  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments 
was  agreed  to  unanimously  only  a  couple 
of  hours  ago,  and  I  thought  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  acceptable  to  the  Senate.  The 
pending  Morse  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  Holland  amendment;  it  would 
pare  down  the  currently  applicable  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  Mansfield  amendment  by  $25 
million. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  Morse  amendment  No. 
303,  as  modified,  to  the  Mansfield-Dirk¬ 
sen  amendments,  as  amended,  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  Therefore  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Walters]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas¬ 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 


nays  40,  as  follows: 

Allott 

[No.  209  Leg.] 

YEAS — 42 
Gruening 

Proxmire 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Beall 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Bible 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Burdick 

Lausche 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Church 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

Muridt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

Bartlett 

NAYS— 40 
Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Hill 

Morton 

Boggs 

Holland 

Moss 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Case 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Clark 

Keating 

Neuberger 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Gore 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Hart 

McIntyre 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 

18 

Aiken 

Engle 

McNamara 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Cptton 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Dominick 

Javits 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Jordan, Idaho 

Tower 

Edmondson 

McGee 

Walters 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment  (No.  303), 
as  modified,  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur¬ 
ther  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  301,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  2  through  11, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “for  use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to 
exceed.  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year” 
and  insert  “for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000,  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $525,000,000,  and  for  use  beginning  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000”. 

On  page  38,  line  13,  strike  out  “(3)” 
and  insert  “(2)  ”. 

On  page  40,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
“  ‘$300,000,000’  and”  and  “and  ‘$175,- 
000,000’,  respectively”. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  a  few  moments  on  the 
amendment.  This  particular  amend¬ 
ment  would  modify  the  Mansfield-Dirk¬ 
sen  amendments  cosponsored  by  other 
Senators  in  this  manner:  it  would  re¬ 
store  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee, 
which  amount  was  reduced  in  the  “pow¬ 
erhouse”  amendment  by  $125  million. 
That  fund  would  be  restored  to  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

The  President’s  contingency  fund, 
which  was  increased  by  $125  million, 
would  be  reduced  by  this  amendment 
$125  million.  Basically,  in  view  of  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  in  adopting 
the  Morse  amendment,  the  amendment 
would  leave  the  reductions  in  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  and  the  Military 
Assistance  Fund  as  recommended  by  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments  as  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  Morse  amendment,  which 
would  be  approximately  $410  million,  I 
believe,  and  it  would  restore  the  $125 
million  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  it  be  fair  to 
characterize  this  amendment  as  the 
“little  powerhouse”  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  fair 
to  characterize  it  as  a  fair  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wondered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  reasonable 
amendment,  that  would  keep  our  com¬ 
mitment  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  I  repeat,  it  would  leave  intact  all 
of  the  reductions  which  have  been  voted. 
It  would  in  no  way  modify  the  total  ag- 
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gregate  sum  of  the  reductions.  It  would 
merely  take  the  sum  of  $125  million  from 
the  contingency  fund,  as  recommended 
In  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments, 
and  add  that  sum  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  so  that  the  contingency  fund 
amount  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
amount  would  be  as  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  are  strong  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  reduction  in  amounts  in 
this  program  that  the  total  amount  of 
reduction  would  remain  as  presently 
voted  and  as  pending  in  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments  as  modified  by  the 
Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
the  cut  of  $125  million  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  sustained  by  the  Senate, 
that  will  have  a  crippling  effect  upon 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  the  coming 
year.  The  evidence  indicates  that  this 
is  the  only  program  which  we  can  rely 
upon  in  the  hope  of  bringing  Latin 
America  away  from  its  long  tradition  of 
feudalism  and  dictatorship? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  feel  that  that  is 
correct.  I  believe  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  would  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  also  agree  that  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  which  face  us  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  there  is  probably  no  more 
hopeful  new  development  in  the  entire 
field  of  foreign  aid  than  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  addressed  to  the  real  problems, 
the  real  seedbeds  of  communism  in  this 
hemisphere?  If  there  is  one  part  of  the 
program  that  ought  not  to  be  cut,  it  is 
the  Alilance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  eminently  correct.  To  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  reductions  in  this  overall  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  I  only  add  that  the 
House  made  serious  cuts  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress — down  to  $450  million — 
which  I  believe  really  jeopardized  the 
effort  that  we  have  already  made  in 
Latin  America.  Unless  we  restore  these 
funds  in  the  authorization  bill,  when  we 
come  from  conference  we  will  find  our¬ 
selves  in  such  a  position  that  the  invest¬ 
ments  already  made  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  be  jeopardized  as  to  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Needless  to  say,  we  still  have  to  go 
through  the  appropriation  process,  which 
will  result  in  a  reduced  amount.  I  am 
very  hopeful  we  will  not  alter  the  effort 
that  was  made  in  committee  to  assist  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  at  a  reasonable 
level.  So  far  as  the  President’s  contin¬ 
gency  fund  is  concerned,  $175  million 
was  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee,  after  careful  examination. 
That  is  more  than  was  used  last  year 
out  of  the  President’s  contingency  fund. 
There  is  an  additional  $300  million  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President  under  the  so-called 
military  assistance,  $300  million  of  emer¬ 
gency  funds  that  can  be  taken  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation. 
That  is  reimbursable  under  law.  So  this 
would  not  cripple  the  President.  It 
would  leave  him  a  $475  million  con¬ 
tingency  fund.  He  would  also  have  what 


we  call  flexibility  with  respect  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  total  authorized 
and  appropriated  funds  in  each  category. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  regard  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds.  In  my  judgment,  the 
amount  should  be  left  intact.  My  only 
disagreement  with  the  Senator  is  that 
the  amount  of  the  contingency  fund 
should  be  decreased  to  $100  million.  I 
expect  to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  299, 
Mr.  President - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  understand  that  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  would  also  reduce  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  to  $175  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that, 
but  I  wish  to  make  it  $100  million.  I 
wish  the  Senate  to  listen.  I  wish  the 
Senate  to  know  that  the  President  now 
has  almost  a  billion  dollars  which  he  can 
transfer  from  one  appropriation  item  to 
another,  in  order  to  take  care  of  situa¬ 
tions  like  Lebanon  and  other  places  in 
the  world,  and  that  of  the  contingency 
fund  provided  for  the  President  last  year, 
$100  million  some  odd,  only  $34  million 
was  used.  I  have  a  lot  of  data  to  prove 
that  this  fund  will  not  suffer  at  all  if 
reduced  to  the  $100  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  withhold  his  amend¬ 
ment  for  just  one  moment?  I  gather, 
under  the  parliamentary  situation,  it 
would  be  an  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  offered  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sacuhsetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

To  repeat  quickly  what  I  am  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  in  this  amendment,  this  would 
restore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee’s  original  recommendation  of 
$650  million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  $175  million  for  the  contingency 
fund.  It  would  not  alter  the  total  reduc¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  so-called 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments,  as  now 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  This  re¬ 
duction  would  remain  the  same,  at  about 
$410  million. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  program  has 
been  repeatedly  given  top  priority  by 
President  Kennedy  who  has,  time  after 
time,  described  this  area  as  the  most 
critical  area  in  the  world  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

The  restoration  of  the  committee  fig¬ 
ured  would  mean  a  final  figure  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  this  year,  after 
a  conference  with  the  House  and  after 
consideration  of  appropriations,  about 
the  same  as  the  final  figure  for  last  year, 
which  was  $525  million,  even  if  we  are 
quite  optimistic  in  the  estimate.  It  might 
even  be  less.  The  committee  carefully 
considered  the  contingency  fund -  and 
reduced  it  because  $117  million  of  the 
$260  million  for  last  year  went  unspent. 
The  committee  figure  of  $175  million  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  total 
amount  of  $143  million  spent  last  year. 

Tlie  committee’s  action  supports  the 
idea  that  the  AID  agency  must  use  this 


money  for  the  program  agreed  to  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Senators  will  realize  that 
we  should  support  this  proposal. 

I  shall  let  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
argue  the  merits  of  his  case.  I  indicated 
that  the  amount  spent  last  year  was  less 
than  recomemnded  for  this  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
announce  that  many  of  us  were  not  aware 
that  the  Senator’s  amendment  was  going 
to  be  considered  next.  It  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  overall  objectives; 
but  the  amendment  raises  the  question  of 
the  entire  Alliance  for  Progress  program ; 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
in  its  totality,  needs  to  be  discussed  first, 
before  we  start  voting  on  any  amend¬ 
ment,  because  a  series  of  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  the  amendment  if  we 
cannot  reach  an  agreement  in  the  cloak¬ 
rooms  with  regard  to  rewording  the 
amendment. 

One  of  the  items  we  shall  want  to 
consider  has  just  been  mentioned, 
namely,  military  aid  to  Latin  America; 
whether  or  not  we  should  reduce  further 
military  aid,  and  add  the  savings  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  economic  aid. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund.  I  say  most  respectfully 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  this 
amendment  will  call  for  such  detailed 
discussion  of  so  many  items  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program  that,  if  we 
are  willing  to  start  it  now,  we  could  not 
finish  it  tonight  in  time  for  a  vote.  But 
we  will  discuss  it  tonight,  and  finish  dis¬ 
cussing  it  tomorrow;  and  if  we  have  not 
arrived  at  an  adjustment  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
we  shall  offer  some  amendments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  act  which  would  prevent  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  transferring  funds  from  the 
contingency  fund  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has  been 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress.  If  he  thinks  it  is 
so  important,  why  is  it  necessary  to  up¬ 
set  the  amendment  which  has  been 
drafted  so  carefully,  and  have  the  lead¬ 
ership  abandon  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  interrupt,  the  leadership  has  not 
abandoned  it.  The  reason  why  Tom 
Scott,  from  the  staff,  sat  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  that  we  were  selecting  figures. 
Transferability  is  provided  for.  We 
thought  this  arrangement  should  not  be 
disturbed. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  offered  the  amendment  is  that 
it  is  my  understanding,  with  respect  to 
funds  available  from  the  contingency 
fund  that  those  funds  are  not  permitted 
to  be  used  for  items  which  had  been  cut 
from  the  authorization,  but  for  unfore¬ 
seen  situations.  If  funds  are  cut  back 
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for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  are  in 
a  sorry  condition  so  far  as  contingency 
fund  use  is  concerned. 

I  will  give  another  reason.  Many 
forces  may  be  at  work  on  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund.  There  may  be  military  sit¬ 
uations,  for  example,  which  require 
drawing  on  those  funds.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  those  who  battled  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  are  not  aware  of 
this  situation.  There  will  be  heavy  de¬ 
mands  for  contingency  funds  if  a  con¬ 
tingency  arises.  If  a  contingency  or 
emergency  does  not  arise,  those  funds 
ought  not  to  be  used.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  is  aware  that  au¬ 
thorizations  or  programs  cannot  be  cut 
back  and  be  paid  for  from  contingency 
funds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
law  to  that  effect.  The  Appropriations 
Committee,  when  it  has  reduced  appro¬ 
priations — and  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy — has  been  highly  critical 
of  transfers  with  respect  to  appropri¬ 
ations  that  have  been  reduced.  But  this 
is  an  authorization.  This  is  not  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  In  the  case  of  appro¬ 
priations,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  very  jealous,  when  it  has  recommeded 
reductions,  and  Congress  has  acted  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  fixed  the  appropriations  at 
a  certain  level,  funds  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  for  that  purpose.  It  has  con¬ 
sidered  it  an  abuse  of  executive  power. 

But  that  is  not  true  in  the  case  of 
authorizations.  Where  we  authorize 
$300  million,  if  Congress  appropriates 
$300  million,  it  knows  the  President  has 
certain  discretion.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  President, 
if  the  Senator  says  he  is  so  concerned 
about  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  to  say 
he  would  not  use  funds  from  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  if  necessary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me  the 
people  who  have  an  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  might  think  differently.  A  very 
interesting  thing,  in  connection  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  our  foreign 
policy  relating  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  is  that  this  is  a  relatively  new 
program.  It  is  in  its  third  year.  The 
first  year  was  an  organizational  year. 
The  second  year  we  got  some  start.  We 
are  now  in  the  third  year  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  It  is  in  this 
period  that  we  are  talking  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  have,  to  some  degree, 
freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  in¬ 
form  me  if  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
the  administration  made  a  final  request 
which  totaled  $650  million  for  fiscal  1964, 
and  that  $650  million  would  have  been 
made  available  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  under  the  bill  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee?  And  will  the  Senator  tell  me  if 
this  latter  amount  compares  with  an 
amount  of  $450  million  which  was  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  amount 
of  $650  million  was  recommended  by  the 
committee.  The  amount  acted  on  and 


recommended  by  the  House  was  $450 
million.  The  request  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  $650  million.  The  Senate 
committee,  after  considerable  discussion 
and  debate,  recommended  that  amount 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  add 
$125  million  to  the  amount  authorized  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  add  $125 
million  above  the  so-called  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  amendments. 

Mr-.  COOPER.  This  amendment  would 
not  add  anything  above  the  amount  re¬ 
quested  to  be  appropriated  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  administration? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY .  No;  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  bring  the  amount  to  what 
the  administration  recommended  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  recommended. 

I  know  of  no  newspaper  or  journal  in 
this  country,  regardless  of  it  political 
persuasion,  that  has  not  deplored  the 
action  taken  in  the  other  body.  They 
felt  the  $450  million  figure  was  too  low. 
We  all  know  that  when  we  go  to  con¬ 
ference  there  is  give  and  take.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  is  attempting  to 
recommend  the  amount  the  committee 
recommended,  and  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  recommended,  and  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  respectable  segment  of 
the  press  recommends.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  too  far  wrong. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator’s 
amendment  add  anything  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  represents  a  trans¬ 
fer? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  represents  a 
transfer. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not  been  here 
the  last  2  days.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  debate,  particularly  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  voted  for  the  reductions 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida.  I  intend  to  support  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

1  have  a  strong  feeling  about  supporting, 
to  the  fullest  extent  we  can,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  We  have  been  talking  for 

2  years  about  Cuba.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  established  a  military  presence  in 
Cuba.  It  is  a  threat  to  Latin  America. 
I  do  think  this  area  could  provide  the 
greatest  source  of  danger  to  this  country, 
or  the  greatest  source  of  strength  to  the 
future  of  this  country.  I  am  going  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  the  authentic 
figux-es  may  be  in  the  Record — and  we 
received  these  figures  from  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee — for  fiscal  1963  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  had  $525  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  appropriations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  The  budget 
asked  for  $650  million  for  1964.  The 


House  cut  the  amount  by  $200  million 
and  reduced  it  to  $450  million.  The 
Senate  committee  put  it  all  back  and 
raised  it  to  $650  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  To  balance  out 
this  account  we  went  back  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  fiscal  1963.  The  so-called 
“powerhouse”  amendments  contain  $525 
million,  exactly  what  was  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1963.  We  considered  that  that 
was  enough.  On  balance  it  ought  to  be 
approved.  Those  are  the  figures. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  If  we  could  be  as¬ 
sured  that  we  would  get  $525  million  in 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1964,  I  would 
withdraw  the  amendment.  The  truth  is 
that  $450  million  is  provided  in  the 
House  bill.  If  we  have  only  $525  million 
in  the  Senate  version,  as  valiant  as  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  be  in  terms 
of  their  conference  committee  capability, 
I  doubt  that  the  House  will  fold  up  and 
agree  to  the  $525  million  authorization. 
If  we  have  only  a  $525  million  author¬ 
ization,  I  am  sure  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  automatically  appro¬ 
priate  that  amount  of  money. 

I  offered  my  amendment  in  the  hope 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  would  be  able  to  come  out  of  con¬ 
ference  with  a  figure  close  to  $525 
or  $550  million  in  authorizations.  I 
hope  more  than  that  will  come  to  us  in 
the  appropriations  bill,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
when  programs  are  now  getting  under¬ 
way. 

I  have  received  an  excellent  report  on 
this  program.  I  hope  that  at  least  we 
will  come  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  the  same  amount  that 
we  had  in  fiscal  1963. 

Unless  we  adopt  an  amendment  that 
will  restore  it  to  $650  million,  or  an 
amendment  similar  to  it,  we  will  have  no 
chance  whatever  of  coming  out  with  the 
full  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  did 
not  touch  the  so-called  social  trust  fund. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  $200  mil¬ 
lion,  for  example,  for  the  benefit  of  Latin 
America, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  $175  million. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  originally 
the  request  was  for  $200  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tire  House  pro¬ 
vided  for  $200  million. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  the  other  figures.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  indicated,  possibly  the 
President  would  use  some  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  That  is  a  part  of  the  argument  for 
increasing  the  contingency  fund.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  in  light  of  the  drastic 
action  taken  by  the  other  body  in  cutting 
the  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  programs,  the  Senate  ought  at 
least  to  sustain  the  figure  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  or  close  to  it,  so  that  when 
we  go  to  conference  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  we  shall  be  able  to  come  out 
with  a  little  more  than  is  offered  in  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments. 
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I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  that  I  really  do  not  like  to  be  in 
this  position.  I  do  not  exactly  support 
what  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
have  attempted  to  do.  In  other  respects, 
I  believe  they  had  to  do  what  was  done. 
I  hope  I  can  persuade  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  agree  that  the  allocation 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  would  be  a 
wise  step  to  take.  Apparently  some  shift 
was  made,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  why. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  agree  on 
a  better  figure  for  this  year  we  would  be 
serving  the  cause  that  we  all  wish  to 
support. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  situation 
amounts  to,  “You  pay  your  money  and 
you  take  your  choice.”  In  other  words, 
shall  we  put  the  money  into  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  of  the  Pi'esident,  giving  that 
added  flexibility,  or  do  we  take  it  out  of 
that  fund  and  put  it  into  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  authorization? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  I 
also  feel  that  inasmuch  as  the  commit¬ 
tee  made  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  go  along  with  the  progress  that 
has  been  made.  I  respect  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Am  I  correct  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Senator’s  amendment  would 
add  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  fund  the 
exact  amount  which  would  be  taken  from 
the  contingency  fund? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like,  with 
the  Senator’s  permission,  to  address  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair.  Is 
the  amendment  divisible?  It  strikes  out 
two  sections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo¬ 
tion  to  strike  out  is  divisible. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  made  a  good  point,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  underlying 
question  of  policy  involved,  and  that  is 
that  the  so-called  powerhouse  amend¬ 
ments  seek  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  members  that  we  are 
concerned  about  some  of  the  countries 
that  have  not  been  performing  as  we  feel 
they  should,  and,  therefore,  we  are  not 
going  to  approve  the  amount  that  was 
originally  recommended  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  that,  instead, 
we  will  leave  it  up  to  the  President  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  discretion  as  to  whether  they 
are  going  to  go  ahead  with  a  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  is  a  valid  argument.  I  do 
not  deny  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  said  that  he  has  received 
progress  reports.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  probably  has  much  better  in¬ 
formation  on  this  point  than  I.  How¬ 
ever,  I  too  have  seen  some  reports  which 
indicate  that  of  all  the  Latin  American 
countries,  only  about  12  have  come  forth 
with  the  kind  of  programs  that  we  have 
long  been  expecting  them  to  propose. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  make  an  observation? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  would  tell  us  a  little  more  about  the 
state  of  these  programs,  because  we  have 
received  reports  which  indicate  that  all 
is  not  well  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  any  expert  on  this  subject,  but  basi¬ 
cally  there  is  considerable  truth  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  said  with 
respect  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
countries  have  not  come  forth  with  what 
we  call  necessary  reforms. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  only  with  respect 
to  reforms,  but  with  respect  to  programs 
as  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  programs 
also.  That  is  why  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  slow  in  starting.  We 
have  not  only  demanded  feasibility 
studies,  project  by  project,  and  economic 
studies,  project  by  project,  but  also 
countrywide  plans,  country  by  country. 
This  has  compelled  some  of  the  countries 
to  examine  their  human  resources,  their 
natural  resources,  their  capital  resources, 
and  their  public  administration  struc¬ 
ture.  We  have  insisted  on  rather  high 
criteria.  Now  they  are  beginning  to 
show  some  progress  in  that  respect.  In 
some  countries  the  programs  have  not 
come  along  as  fast  as  we  would  like  to 
have  had  them  come  along  because  we 
have  insisted  upon  better  performance. 

If  we  had  insisted  in  certain  other 
parts  of  the  world  on  the  same  kind  of 
performance  that  we  are  insisting  upon 
with  respect  to  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  there  would  have  been  less  criticism 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  than  we  have 
had  thus  far.  I  believe  we  have  learned 
a  great  deal  as  a  result  of  our  demand 
for  better  performance.  Our  funds  in 
Latin  America  are  showing  much  better 
performance  on  these  projects. 

I  have  had  brought  to  my  attention  a 
report  from  Colombia.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  with  pictures,  and  it  deals 
with  the  city  of  Cucuta,  Colombia. 

The  letter  is  address  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  states: 

With  the  present  we  are  enclosing  some 
photographs,  which  show  how  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  is  producing  results 
in  our  city. 

We  have  been  granted  a  loan  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  that  is  helping 
to  finance  a  10-year  expansion  program,  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  water  and  sewerage  house 
connections  for  more  than  95  percent  of 
our  115,000  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Their  plan  was  designed  to  take  care 
of  some  of  the  sewerage,  water,  and 
sanitation  needs.  I  show  Senators  the 
pictures,  which  obviously  cannot  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  One  picture 
shows  the  problem,  and  another  picture 
shows  the  solution.  In  other  words,  the 
pictures  say,  “This  is  what  we  had,  and 
this  is  what  we  are  getting.” 

This  was  done  after  American  engi¬ 
neers  had  been  brought  in  and  after 
economic  and  feasibility  studies. 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  we  ought 
to  support. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  must  leave 
the  Chamber  and  who  desires  to  offer 
his  amendment  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  stated  a  while 
ago,  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota.  I  do  not  believe, 
as  has  been  stated  by  some  Senators, 
that  money  could  be  -  transferred  from 
the  contingency  fund,  as  such,  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  purpose  of 
the  contingency  fund  is  to  provide  for 
unforeseen  happenings,  such  as  at  Que- 
moy  and  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment  No.  299  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2 
of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  10  and 
11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

On  page  40,  line  10,  strike  out  “$175,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$100,000,- 
000”. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
this  amendment  will  be  voted  upon  be¬ 
fore  the  so-called  Humphrey  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair) .  A  motion  to 
amend  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  takes  precedence  over  a  motion  to 
strike  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  an 
amendment  in  the  third  degree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
preferential  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  just  stated,  I  have  a 
previous  engagement.  Tomorrow  I  shall 
give  my  reasons  why  I  believe  my  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  only  comment  in 
response  to  the  Senator’s  statement  is 
that  I  recognize  that  the  scrutiny  which 
is  being  given  to  some  of  the  Alliance 
programs  is  tight.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  It  does  not  mean  that  when  these 
programs  are  not  measuring  up  to  our 
standards,  especially  those  set  forth  in 
the  Clay  Committee  report,  we  should 
automatically  appropriate  the  same 
amount  of  money  we  did  last  year.  I 
take  it  from  the  action  of  the  House  that 
the  House  has  been  restive  because  we 
have  not  been  moving  fast  enough  with 
the  moneys  appropriated  originally,  and 
that  the  understanding  and  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  quicker  movement  have 
not  been  justified.  That  is  why  some  of 
the  excess  funds  have  been  built  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  not  moved  so  rapidly  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  have  liked 
or  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
have  liked  is  that  there  was  a  tooling- 
up  job  that  had  to  be  done  in  working 
with  the  governments.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  they  simply  were  dragging  their 
feet  for  a  while,  in  terms  of  some  of  the 
criteria  or  qualifications  that  had  to  be 
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met  according  to  our  commitments  un¬ 
der  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este.  Many 
countries  did  not  have  the  services  that 
were  necessary,  such  as  planning  officers 
and  economists,  to  undertake  their  part 
of  their  work.  That  is  now  being  done. 
Some  progress  is  beginning  to  be  made. 
When  General  Clay  came  before  the 
committee,  he  said,  speaking  on  the  total 
authorization  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  in 
response  to  a  question  from  the  chair¬ 
man: 

Yes,  sir.  We  believe  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4.2 
billion  or  $4.3  billion. 

The  reason  we  have  recommended  that 
this  figure  be  higher  than  we  think  the  ap¬ 
propriation  need  be  is  that  we  feel  the  full 
amount  promised  to  Latin  America  should 
be  authorized  even  though  we  don’t  really 
believe  that  there  is  any  chance  that  their 
performance  will  justify  it  all  being  ex¬ 
pended.  We  think  that  a  failure  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  full  amount  for  Latin  America 
would  be  widely  interpreted  as  a  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

That  was  General  Clay’s  statement. 
In  the  Clay  report,  as  I  recall,  special 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  authorization  that  has  been  request¬ 
ed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  have  great  respect 
for  General  Clay.  However,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  last  statement  the  Sen¬ 
ator  read,  I  should  say,  in  light  of  what 
we  have  been  doing  and  in  light  of  the 
clear  commitments  that  are  required  un¬ 
der  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  that  if  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  stands, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fails,  and  if  Latin  American 
nations  get  the  idea  that  we  are  not  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  their  support,  it  will  be  due 
to  our  own  failure  of  information.  I  see 
no  reason  why  this  information  cannot 
be  disseminated  properly,  so  that  they 
will  know  that  we  are  still  committed  to 
their  support,  and  that  the  only  reason 
why  we  are  not  authorizing  so  much 
money  is  that,  frankly,  we  are  disap¬ 
pointed  with  their  poor  performance  in 
some  cases — and  it  has  been  poor  in 
some  cases.  In  other  instances,  we  could 
give  quite  adequate  and  quite  proper 
praise. 

However,  I  cannot  accept  General 
Clay’s  statement  which  is,  in  effect,  that 
we  would  be  doing  a  very  poor  job  of 
public  relations  in  getting  that  informa¬ 
tion  across  to  the  people  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Most  respect¬ 
fully,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  that  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in 
the  statement  he  made  some  time  ago 
that  the  contingency  fund  could  not  be 
used  in  any  place  where  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  had  been  reduced  or  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  a  specific  purpose  had  been  re¬ 
duced.  I  have  checked  with  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Scott,  and  have  confirmed  my 
memory  of  a  good  many  years  that  the 
contingency  fund  can  be  used  where  the 
purposes  are  vaguely  stated.  In  the  Al¬ 


liance  for  Progress,  no  specific  item  is 
picked  out  that  has  been  eliminated  by 
the  authorization  or  the  appropriation. 
The  Senator’s  amendment  restores  to  the 
full  budget  request  the  amount  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  reduces  the 
contingency  fund  by  $125  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  merely  a  shift 
of  funds. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  Based 
upon  my  experience  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  we  have  already  tried 
to  stand  by  the  contingency  fund.  The 
administration,  whether  it  be  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Truman,  Eisenhower,  or 
Kennedy,  has  always  asked  to  have  the 
contingency  fund  at  a  reasonable  level 
to  allow  for  any  emergency  that  might 
arise. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  would  re¬ 
store  the  amount  to  the  specific  project, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  where  it  might 
not  be  used,  because  projects  might  not 
come  xip,  and  therefore  might  be  cut 
from  the  contingency  fund. 

Therefore,  I  personally  am  opposed  to 
the  Senator’s  amendment  for  the  rea¬ 
son,  based  on  experience,  that  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible,  valuable  adjuncts  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has,  even  though  the  fund 
might  not  be  entirely  used. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  disagree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  but  I  did  wish  to  call  his  attention 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  his  statement  is  entirely  backed  up 
by  experience,  namely,  that  when  an 
amount  is  cut  back,  the  contingency 
fund  cannot  be  used  when  the  objective 
is  not  clearly  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 
Frankly,  I  have  no  desire  to  limit  the 
President’s  contingency  fund.  Had  I 
had  my  way  about  this  matter,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  contingency  fund  would  be  cut  at 
his  request,  because  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  the  President’s 
contingency  fund  in  many  cases  serves  a 
valuable  purpose. 

Let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations.  Excluding 
the  member  of  that  committee  who  is 
speaking,  let  us  talk  about  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  other  members.  It  was 
the  considered  judgment  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  contingency  fund  should 
be  kept  at  $175  million.  I  thought  that 
that  amount  was  too  small.  It  was  also 
the  considered  judgment — if  not  the 
unanimous  judgment,  then  surely  the 
judgment  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee — that 
this  fund  should  be  $150  million.  I  have 
no  desire  to  cut  the  President’s  contin¬ 
gency  fund;  nevertheless,  I  sense  the 
temperament  of  the  Senate  to  be  that 
it  is  going  to  make  some  cuts.  I  felt 
that  way  when  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate.  If  that  be  true,  I  do  not 
want  my  amendment  to  be  interpreted 
as  one  that  would  add  money  to  the  bill. 
My  amendment  merely  provides  for  a 
different  allocation  of  the  funds  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Mansfield-Dirksen-Ful- 
bright-Sparkman-Aiken  -  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  There  is  an  honest  dis¬ 
agreement  among  Senators  as  to  how 
these  funds  should  be  allocated.  I  agree 


that  there  should  be  a  cut  in  military 
assistance.  I  agree  that  there  should  be 
a  cut  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
That  amount  was  further  reduced  by  the 
Morse  amendment. 

I  am  now  asking  only  that  the  Senate 
be  given  some  room  for  bargaining  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
when  we  go  to  conference  on  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

I  really  believe  that  this  is  a  meri¬ 
torious  position.  I  am  not  arguing  with 
the  judgment  of  other  Senators  as  to 
the  amounts  that  ought  to  be  provided 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  If  we  can 
get  $525  million,  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  will  be  exceedingly  happy.  That 
was  the  total  amount  provided  last  year. 
Last  year  we  had  an  authorization  for 
$600  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  talking  to  a  friend  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  when 
he  talks  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  realize  that ; 
and  I  realize  also  that  the  same  is  true 
when  I  speak  to  the  distinguished  minor¬ 
ity  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen].  I  said  that, 
essentially,  we  are  not  arguing  about  the 
programs;  instead,  we  are  merely  dis¬ 
cussing  ways  and  means  to  fulfill  or  im¬ 
plement  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  My  point 
is  that  if  we  are  to  make  cuts  in  line  with 
the  recent  votes  in  the  Senate — and,  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said, 
it  seems  to  be  the  temper  of  the  Senate 
to  make  some  cuts  in  the  bill  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee — we  shall  be 
providing  for  a  better  overall  situation 
by  leaving  the  contingency  fund  larger 
and  thus  providing  desirable  fluidity  for 
the  administration. 

I  have  agreed  with  the  Senator  on 
some  of  the  positions  he  takes,  but  I  can¬ 
not  agree  with  him  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
brief  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  view  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  Senate  thus  far  today,  is 
it  intended  to  have  the  Senate  vote  to¬ 
day  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  not.  Be¬ 
fore  the  vote  is  taken,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  speak  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program;  and  in  view  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  American  area, 
his  remarks  will  be  most  important.  So 
I  have  no  intention  of  pressing  for  a  vote 
today  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  cooperate 
in  this  connection.  I  did  not  know  the 
Senator’s  amendment  was  to  be  brought 
up  today.  He  knows  that  I  wish  to  work 
with  him  in  connection  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr  MORSE.  And  other  Senators  also 
wish  to  work  with  him  and  collaborate 
with  him  in  this  connection.  However, 
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some  of  our  amendments  are  not  even 
drafted  as  yet. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  at  this  point 
in  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  we 
need  to  have  whatever  discussion  and 
debate  we  are  going  to  have  on  all  aspects 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
We  cannot  deal  with  this  particular 
amendment  without  affecting  the  entire 
program,  inasmuch  as  the  Alliance  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  program.  There¬ 
fore,  in  our  discussions  and  debate  to¬ 
morrow  in  regard  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  we  wish  to  outline  the 
various  proposals  in  regard  to  amend¬ 
ments  of  or  modification  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  That  is  why  I 
propose  that  there  be  no  vote  tonight  on 
this  amendment.  Furthermore,  I  under¬ 
stand — although  I  may  be  mistaken 
about  this — that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
has  precedence  over  this  amendment; 
and  he  has  already  left  the  Chamber, 
with  the  understanding  that  no  further 
votes  will  be  taken  tonight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct;  and  I  am  very  anxious 
to  take  up  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  his  associates,  because 
I  am  sure  that  a  package  which  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  can  be  arranged.  After  this  de¬ 
bate,  I  shall  meet  promptly  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  to  discuss  this  subject. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  say  the  Senate  was  act¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  a  long  established 
foreign  policy  if  it  were  to  demonstrate 
in  a  concrete  way  its  special  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  would. 
If  there  is  any  nation  which  demon¬ 
strates  special  consideration  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  certainly  it  is  the  United 
States,  through  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
think  I  can  say  with  complete  accuracy 
and  confidence  that  so  far  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  concerned  today  about 
foreign  aid,  the  one  area  of  the  program 
to  which  they  seem  to  make  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  response  is  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  They  want  to  do  something  con¬ 
structive  for  this  hemisphere.  There  are 
101  reasons  for  that.  Some  say  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  fear  of  Castro;  but  I  think  the 
more  important  reason  is  the  realization 
that  we  have  denied  to  some  of  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  justly  have  deserved  over  all 
these  years. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Furthermore,  even 
Castro  is  a  representative  of  a  country  in 
our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  have  information  which 
he  can  give  us  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  as 
compared  with  the  entire  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  we  are  doing  in  the  21  countries  of 
Latin  America?  - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  last  year 
we  expended  $500  million  or  $600  million 
in  South  Vietnam;  and  in  this  case  we 
are  talking  about  an  authorization — not 


an  appropriation — of  $650  million  or  $525 
million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  al¬ 
though,  to  be  sure,  there  is  also  the  So¬ 
cial  Progress  Trust  Fund,  for  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senate  recommended  $175  mil¬ 
lion.  But  when  we  consider  the  total 
amount  we  are  contemplating  authoriz¬ 
ing — it  has  not  yet  been  voted — for  all 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
in  terms  of  any  real  aid  program,  we  find 
that  it  is  only  approximately  $150  million 
more  than  the  amount  we  have  put  into 
South  Vietnam  in  1  year. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  has  been 
some  understandable  impatience  regard¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  the  progress  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
Can  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  state 
how  long  we  have  been  involved  in  South 
Vietnam,  as  compared  to  the  length  of 
time  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
operating? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  recall,  our  in¬ 
volvement  in  South  Vietnam  began  about 
1954;  I  refer  to  our  direct  involvement 
after  the  French  were  defeated. 

Mr .  McGOVERN.  Since  then  we  have 
expended  well  over  $3  billion  in  that  one 
country,  whereas  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  has  been  operating  for  approxi¬ 
mately  2  years  in  some  20  different  coun¬ 
tries.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  would  agree  that  we  have  not  been 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  South  Vietnam,  although 
we  have  been  involved  there  over  a  much 
longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely  so. 
Furthermore,  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Harri- 
man,  our  Under  Secretary  of  State,  will 
go  to  a  very  important  conference  in 
South  America — the  Conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  at  which  he,  one  of  the  highest 
representatives  of  our  Government,  will 
discuss,  once  again,  the  plans  for  the 
economic  advancement  of  the  countries 
of  this  hemisphere,  region  by  region, 
country  by  country,  area  by  area,  and 
category  by  category.  I  believe  it  would 
be  wise  to  arm  Mr.  Harriman  with  the 
kind  of  commitment  for  resources  that 
will  strengthen  his  position  in  that  Con¬ 
ference,  in  terms  of  exacting  from  our 
sister  republics  the  conditions  which  we 
believe  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  have 
an  effective  aid  program. 

I  repeat  that  because  of  the  position 
taken  by  Congress,  and,  in  particular, 
because  of  the  position  taken  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  himself,  as  was  indicated  here 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  debate  on  the 
aid  bill,  certain  conditions  and  criteria 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
were  established,  and  I  believe  those  con¬ 
ditions  and  criteria  will  make  that  pro¬ 
gram  much  more  viable  and  much  more 
effective  than  any  other  program  we 
have  had  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
save  the  Marshall  plan.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  delay  or  for  what 
some  call  the  slowness  of  our  progress. 
However,  I  point  out  that  although  we 
may  be  proceeding  a  little  slower  than 
we  would  like  to,  we  are  proceeding  well. 
The  programs  which  are  underway  can 
be  thoroughly  justified  economically, 
socially,  and  politically.  We  have  not 


constructed,  in  connection  with  this  pro¬ 
gram,  any  four-lane  roads  that  go  no¬ 
where,  or  luxury  homes  and  luxury  build¬ 
ings  that  are  not  needed,  in  areas  of  pov¬ 
erty.  We  have  been  printing  books, 
building  schools,  developing  rural  credits, 
engaging  in  land  reform,  helping  in  home 
building,  cleaning  up  slums,  installing 
water  systems,  and  protecting  the  public 
health.  I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  find  these  programs  most  desirable 
and  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  And  those  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  covered  by  any  contin¬ 
gency  fund;  am  I  correct  in  that  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  said  be¬ 
fore  he  left,  the  purpose  of  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund,  is  to  meet  emergency  condi¬ 
tions,  usually  of  a  military  nature  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  I  know 
that  certain  Senators  feel  that  there  are 
changes  that  need  to  be  made  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  With 
some  I  agree.  For  example,  the  military 
assistance  program.  I  think  we  should 
get  into  that.  The  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  will  do  so.  I  wish  him  to  know  that 
I  feel  that  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  Latin  America  ought  to  be  cut. 
As  I  told  him  the  other  day,  it  is  mj 
intention  to  support  him.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  feels  that  if  cuts  are  to  be 
made  in  some  of  these  items,  possibly  we 
can  make  them  at  that  point  and  in  a 
package.  I  am  amenable  to  that  sug¬ 
gestion.  I  wish  to  talk  to  the  Senator 
about  it. 

The  amendment  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  amendment  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  talk  on  that  aspect  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  wish  to  conclude  my  presentation  to¬ 
day  on  the  question  by  saying  that  of  all 
the  items  in  the  bill  that  deserve  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration,  it  is  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  will  be  fully 
discussed  by  a  number  of  Senators.  That 
will  be  time  well  spent.  Of  all  the  items 
in  the  bill  that  deserve  the  support  of 
Congress,  it  is  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  hope  that  we  will  do  nothing  either 
overtly  or  indirectly  that  will  weaken  our 
position  in  relation  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expressed  my  views  ex¬ 
actly,  including  the  comment  he  made 
about  the  desirability  of  reducing  some 
of  the  military  aid  funds.  When  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  was  made 
the  other  day  by  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  joined — and  I  believe 
others  joined — in  supporting'  the  motion 
to  recommit,  not  because  we  wanted  to 
make  drastic  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
across  the  board,  but  because  we  saw  in 
that  motion  an  opportunity  to  make  some  j 
selective  cuts  in  the  military  field  par¬ 
ticularly,  which  would  give  us  a  stronger 
over-all  program. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  thank  him  for  yielding 
to  me. 
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on  only  75  lumber  manufacturers,  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  concludes  that  production  and 
dales  were  up,  along  with  profits,  that  busi¬ 
ness  failures  had  declined,  and  that  the  over- 
financial  condition  of  the  industry  is 
find. 

1/e  wish  these  figures  applied  to  the  en¬ 
tire  Yndus  try,”  Mr.  Doyle  commented,  “and 
we  hooe  they  will  in  the  near  future.  Ac¬ 
tually,  af  course,  it  is  impossible  to  gage  the 
economidvondition  of  an  Industry  consisting 
of  some  3\000  companies  on  the  basis  of  a 
mere  75.  I\all  likelihood,  it  should  be  em¬ 
phasized,  tha^5  companies  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
surveyed  are  among  the  industry’s  biggest, 
highly  integrateckcompanies;  the  eight  listed 
in  the  report  certainly  are. 

"In  reply  to  our\ouery,”  said  Mr.  Doyle, 
“Dun  &  Bradstreet  suited  that  its  analysis  of 
the  75  companies  ‘wasNaot  restricted  to  their 
lumber  manufacturingxmerations.’  ” 

To  illustrate  the  unreliability  of  industry 
figures  based  on  75  companies,  Mr.  Doyle  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  number  of  reported  business 
failures.  According  to  the  DuS.  &  Bradstreet 
study,  failures  in  the  lumber  Vndustry  de¬ 
clined  from  194  in  1961  to  163  u^^962.  Ac¬ 
tually,  according  to  the  Statistical^  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  for  1963,  an  official  U.S. 
Government  publication  of  established  re¬ 
pute,  failures  in  the  lumber  and  wood 
ucts  industries  totaled  497  in  1961  and  3e^  in 

1.962.  x 

Note. — Figures  substantiating  all  states 
ments  made  above  are  attached. 

Employment — Production  workers 

[In  thousands  of  workers] 


Year 

All  manu¬ 
facturing 
corpora¬ 
tions 
(except 
news¬ 
papers) 

Primary 

metal 

industries 

Stone,  clay, 
and  glass 
products 

Lumber 
and  wood 
products 
(except 
furniture) 

1949.. 

....  11,790 

96S 

443 

680 

1955.. 

_ 13,288 

1,116 

496 

672 

1957.. 

_ 13,189 

1,118 

493 

688 

1958— 

....  11,997 

928 

458 

549 

1959.. 

....  12,596 

953 

494 

594 

1960  . 

...  12,562 

992 

483 

570 

1961.. 

..  12,046 

914 

455 

535 

1962.. 

...  12,417 

938 

460 

544 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings  (monthly). 

Estimated  lumber  production,  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  and  housing  units  started 1 


Year 

Softwood 
production 
(million 
board  feet) 

Softwood 
consumption 
(million 
board  feet)  3 * * 

Single-famny 
housing  smarts 
(thousands 
of  i/fits) 

1949 _ 

27, 197 

28. 125 

/  794 

1955 _ 

30. 293 

32,  830 

/  1, 194 

1957 _ 

27, 100 

29.  618 

/  873 

1958 _ 

27, 379 

30.  293/ 

975 

1959 _ 

30,  509 

33, 63e 

1,  251 

1960 _ 

26,  672 

28JT4 

1,009 

1961 . 

25,  883 

2</063 

989 

1962 _ 

26,  615 

30,507 

994 

Net  profits  ( after  taxes) 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Corporate  net  profits  after  taxes  as  *  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  after  Federal  income-taxes 


Year 

All  manu¬ 
facturing 
corpora¬ 
tions 
(except 
news¬ 
papers) 

Primary 

metal 

industries 

Stone,  clay, 
and  glass 
products 

Lumber 
and  wood 
products 
(except 
furniture) 

1949.. 

8, 711 

799 

311 

163 

1955.. 

15,099 

2,016 

631 

280 

1957.. 

15, 438 

1,864 

619 

121 

1958.. 

12,  670 

1,251 

614 

153 

1959.. 

16, 328 

1,  581 

685 

268 

I960.. 

15, 198 

1,438 

573 

105 

1961.. 

15,311 

1,290 

543 

114 

1962.. 

17,  727 

1, 252 

581 

163 

1963'. 

9,237 

763 

244 

95 

Year 

AH  manu¬ 
facturing 
corpora¬ 
tions 
(except 
news¬ 
papers) 

Primary 

metal 

industries 

Stone, /lay, 
and jgiass 
pmuucts 

Lumber 
and  wood 
products 
(except 
furniture) 

1949.. 

4.9 

kA 

8.0 

4.4 

1955.. 

5.4 

f.  6 

8.6 

5.4 

1957.. 

4.8 

/6.6 

7.5 

2.3 

1958.. 

4.2 

/  5.2 

6.8 

2.8 

1959.. 

4.8 

/  5.5 

7.9 

4.2 

I960.. 

4.4 

/  6.2 

6.6 

1.7 

1961.. 

4.3 

/  4.8 

5.8 

1.9 

1962- 

4.6/ 

4.4 

5.6 

2.5 

19631. 

4 JS 

5.0 

4.7 

2.7 

1 1st  half. 

Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  (Quarterly  Financial  Report  for 
Manufacturing  Corporations),  1949-63. 

Gross  sales  for  selected  manufacturing 
industries 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

All  manu¬ 
facturing 
corpora¬ 
tions 
(except 
news¬ 
papers) 

Primary 

metal 

industries 

Stone,  clay, 
and  glass 
products 

Lumber 

amDW’ood 

PBBducts 

✓except 

jfumiture) 

lW_ 

178, 898 

13, 882 

3$S75 

3,733 

195A. 

278, 394 

26,645 

1, 350 

5, 146 

1957A, 

320, 039 

28, 394 

✓8,238 

5,  251 

1958- 

V  305, 281 

24,  238 

✓  7,599 

5,462 

1959- 

\  337, 817 

28,  514 

✓  8, 653 

6,  454 

1960- 

>345,  690 

27,  771  , 

f  8, 669 

6, 081 

1961- 

356,  424 

26,  67y 

9,310 

5,886 

1962- 

389.404 

28,2$ 

10, 422 

6,639 

19631. 

201/G4 

15$08 

5,196 

3,487 

1 1st  halfy 

Source:  .Prepared  by  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  from  Quarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporations,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


Average  weekly  earnings  for  employees  for 
selected  industries 


[Actual  dollars] 


1 1st  half. 

Source:  Federal  Wade  Commission,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Oommiaffafi  (Quarterly  Financial  Report  for 
Manufacturing  Gerponhions) ,  1949-63. 


Year 

All  manu¬ 
facturing 
corpora¬ 
tions 
(except 
news¬ 
papers) 

Primary 

metal 

industries 

Stone,  clay, 
and  glass 
products 

Lumber 
and  wood 
products 
(except 
furniture) 

1949- 

53.88 

60. 94 

54.31 

48.02 

1955- 

75.70 

92.  51 

77.00 

63.99 

1957- 

81.59 

99.00 

82.82 

66.64 

1958- 

82.  71 

101.11 

84.80 

69. 09 

1959- 

88.26 

112.19 

91.46 

74. 24 

I960- 

89.72 

109.  59 

92.97 

73.71 

1961- 

92.  34 

114.95 

95.24 

77. 03 

1962- 

96.  56 

119.  50 

98.57 

78.  61 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings  (monthly). 


\olesale  price  indexes  by  selected  commodities 
[1967-69=100] 


H(50 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

3  months 
1963 

All  commodities _ 

86.8 

A  93.2 

99.0 

100.4 

100.6 

100.7 

100.3 

100.6 

99.9 

All  construction  materials.. . 

83.0 

\)5. 1 

99.0 

98.9 

102. 1 

100.5 

98.6 

98.3 

97.7 

Metals  and  metal  products _ 

72.7 

90.0 

99.7 

99.1 

101.2 

101.3 

100.7 

100.0 

99.4 

Nonmetallic  mineral  products. 

78.6 

9I>3 

98.8 

99.9 

101.2 

101.4 

101.8 

101.8 

103.0 

Flat  glass . . . . 

79.3 

94.  \ 

100.2 

100.0 

99.9 

97.9 

96.8 

97.0 

102.2 

Concrete  products _ 

82.4 

92.  7> 

V  98.7 

100.0 

101.3 

102.4 

102.6 

102.  6 

105.0 

Structural  clay  products... 

71.7 

89.3 

\  98.  2 

99.8 

102.1 

103.1 

103.2 

103.5 

94.1 

Lumber  and  wood  products... 

94. 1 

102.3 

\8.  5 

97.4 

104.1 

100.4 

95.9 

96.5 

96.4 

Softwood  lumber _ 

93.7 

104.0 

9S.5 

96.6 

105.0 

98.6 

93.5 

95.9 

96.4 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


1  Subject  to  revision. 

2  Exports  deducted. 

Source:  Statistics  comjyfed  by  National  Lumber 

Manufacturers  Associatiq 

Number  of  failures  of  selected  industrial 

rporations 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 


AS- 


Year 

All  many 
facturing 
corpyl- 
tiaps 
(eireept 
yEews- 
✓>apers) 

Primary 

metal 

industries 

Stone,  clay, 
and  glass 
products 

Lumber 
and  wood 
products 
(except 
furniture) 

1951 f} 

1,533 

40 

31 

220 

VK>~ 

2,  202 

120 

49 

336 

/ 158- 

2,680 

177 

62 

530 

U959— 

2, 465 

136 

48 

503 

I960.. 

2,  612 

167 

44 

520 

1961.. 

2,825 

183 

64 

497 

1962- 

2,575 

175 

59 

386 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.,  1963. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  so  that  Senators  will  have  it 
available  in  printed  form  tomorrow  when 
we  discuss  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Table  I. — Funds  made  available  to  Latin 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress 

[Period  of  operation:  July  1,  1961,  to  Feb. 

28,  1963]  Millions 

(a)  By  AID _  $747.  8 

(b)  By  Food  for  Peace -  317.  7 

(c)  By  the  Export-Import  Bank -  295.  5 

(d)  By  the  IDB  (Social  Progress 

Trust  Fund) -  336.9 

(e)  By  other  sources  (contingency 

fund,  etc.) -  13°-  7 

Total -  1- 818'  6 

Sources:  AID,  Department  of  State. 
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Table  II. — Funds  made  available  to  Latin 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress 

[Period  of  operation:  July  1,  1961,  to 
Feb.  28,  1963] 

Millions 


Argentina - $165.  0 

Bolivia _  65.  2 

Brazil _  289.  0 

Chile _  299.  8 

Colombia _  163.8 

Costa  Rica _ 11.  8 

Dominican  Republic _  61.5 

Ecuador _  59.  9 

El  Salvador _  29.  2 

Guatemala _  20.  3 

Haiti _  13.  9 

Honduras _  9.4 

Mexico _  164.  9 

Nicaragua _  16.  0 

Panama _  33.  5 

Paraguay -  15.  9 

Peru -  85. 1 

Uruguay -  27.  5 

Venezuela _  112.  6 


Source :  AID,  Department  of  State. 

Table  III. — Foreign  aid  disbursements  to 
Latin  America 

ARGENTINA 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

esti¬ 

mated 

Livestock  improvement  . 

686 

62 

2 

203 

26 

47 

60 

10 

1 

25 

10 

92 

49 

450 

151 

84 

179 

1,000 

65 

Industrial  management  and  produc¬ 
tivity _  _ _ 

Development  of  university  curriculum _ 
Civil  aviation.  ..  . . 

300 

20 

300 

Agricultural  schools  . . . 

Science — Graduate  physics _ 

Science— Metallurgy _ 

University  of  Cordoba:  Engineering.. 
Public  safety. 

300 

15 

Techno-economic  studies:  Sources  of 
capital  investment  funds  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  resource  development. 

Statistics _ 

65 

Techno-economic  studies:  Adviser  to 
CAFADE  group  .  .. 

Tcchno-economic  studies:  Taxes  _ 

University  of  Cuyo:  Economics...  . 

Colombia  University:  Business  ad¬ 
ministration  _ 

Resources  development  research 

Technical  support  _ _ 

160 

30 

65 

120 

200 

30 

345 

50 

30 

5 

Aerial  photomapping . . 

Industrial  districts.  . 

Industrial  vocational  schools. 

Mar  del  Plata:  Land  grant  college 
contract _ 

Labor  Management  Institute 

Agriculture  Economic  Institute  . 

Housing _ 

Fruit  production:  Rio  Negro  Valley 

Techno-economic  studies  .. 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21. 
1963): 

Nonproject . . 

20, 000 

Central  housing  bank _ 

12, 500 

Route  12 . .  . 

IBRD  roads _ 

30,500 

3,000 

21,700 

2,000 

Feasibility  studies. .  ... 

Grain  storage _ 

Self-help  housing . 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31. 1963): 

Republic  of  Argentina:  Equip¬ 
ment  for  advanced  technical 
education  for  the  national  uni¬ 
versities  of  Argentina  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $10,000,000... 

5,000 

Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional:  Fi¬ 
nancing  the  construction  of 
ing  of  low-income  families  of  an 
estimated  cost  of  $60,000,000 

30, 000 

loan  authorizations — Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1902 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  Apr. 

30, 1963): 

Purina  de  Argentina  S.R.L.:  Ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  construction  of  livestock 
and  poultry  feed  mill . . 

300 

Interamerican  Dehydration  'Co., 
S.A.  (Banco  Ind.  de  la  Rep. 
Argentina:  Machinery,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  services  for  alfalfa  de¬ 
hydrating  plant _ _ 

200 

Siderugia  Campana  S.A.  (SI- 
DERCA)  (Banco  Ind.  del  Rep. 
del  Argentina) :  Machinery, 
equipment,  and  services  for 
steam  electric  generating  plant  ._ 

4, 332 

Servicio  Electrica  del  Gran  Bu¬ 
enos:  Electric  power  IGE  ... 

579 

John  Deere  SAIC:  Tractor-pro¬ 
ducing  facilities _ 

1,280 

50, 000 

Government  of  Argentina:  Corn- 
mod  ities-cancellation  pending _ 

OTHER 


Supporting  assistance:  Nonproject 
loan '.. . — . 

20,  000 

1  Contingency  fund. 

BOLIVIA 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 

Agricultural  servicio,  Inter-American. 
Agricultural  extension _ 

237 

51 

207 

211 

20 

19 

28 

3 

2 

105 

7 

131 

50 

110 

42 

179 

804 

145 

40 

3 

116 

5 

250 

202 

600 

59 

13 

200 

339 

164 

4 

25 

46 

200 

254 

40 

200 

169 

Research  and  technical  services 

Agricultural  demonstration  centers _ 

Agricultural  engineering _ 

85 

Supervised  agricultural  credit.— . 

Agricultural  economics. 

Cooperative  product  marketing 

100 

Marketing  and  cooperative  staff _ 

Agricultural  administration.. 

YPFB  procurement _ 

Minerals  survey. 

180 

Aftosa  laboratory _ 

Industrial  development  . 

110 

250 

225 

400 

145 

140 

Civil  aviation _ _  . 

Engineering  and  transportation  ad¬ 
visory  services _ 

Geodetic  mapping  service... 

Labor . . . . 

Health  and  sanitation  services. 

Environmental  sanitation 

Administrative  support,  health  serv¬ 
ice.. . . 

100 

Industrial  education  project. 

Rural  school  construction _ ... 

200 

165 

200 

60 

Rural  education  project . 

Urban  school  construction... 

Administrative  support . . 

Commercial  education . 

Textbook  publication . 

180 

420 

450 

Public  safety  program _ _ _ 

Government  management  assistance.. 
Financial  advisory  services... . 

Data  sampling _ _ _ 

Communications  media.. _ 

40 

Engineering  and  feasibility  studies 
and  services _  . 

Special  studies _ 

260 

Excess  surplus  property.. . 

Project  engineering . . 

Technical  support . . . 

320 

550 

9 

174 

50 

90 

50 

681 

20 

289 

50 

400 

Agricultural  development _ _ 

(Following  former  projects  in¬ 
cluded:  agricultural  extension,  re¬ 
search  and  technical  services, 
marketing  and  cooperative  staff 
and  agricultural  administration, 
and  credit  advisory  staff.) 

Industrial  education _ 

Occupational  health  program 

Support  for  national  planning 

Cooperative  wool  marketing 

Vaccine  production  and  disease  con¬ 
trol . 

Engineering  construction  units. 

Territorial  labor  construction 

Self-help  community  water 

Excess  surplus  pronertv. 

Banco  Minero . 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963) : 

El  Alto  Airport . . 

1,200 

400 

Highway  maintenance. . 

Feasibility  studies _ 

6,000 

_  .COMIBOL  mine  rehabilitation. 

5,000 

6,500 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,  1963): 

Corporacion  Boliviana  de  Fo- 
mento  (Banco  Central  de  Bo¬ 
livia):  Financing  the  settlement 
of  8,000  farm  families  of  an 
estimated  cost  of  $15,321,428 

Corporacion  Boliviana  de  Fo- 
mento  (Banco  Central  de  Bo¬ 
livia):  Financing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  housing  for  low-income 
families  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,429,000— 

OTHER 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Supporting  assistance: 

Engineering  construction  units.  . 
Railway  rehabilitation.. 

250 

700 

3,000 

250 

3,900 

116 

780 

Public  works  . 

Support  for  Public  Law  480,  title 
III  distribution  nroeram 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I:  Bread  grains,  cotton,  dairy 
products,  rice,  vegetable  oil,  and 
wheat  flour _ 

16,900 

15 

3,590 

2,  500 

600 

Title  II:  Bread  grains,  coarse 
grains,  fats  and  oils,  dry  beans, 
and  milk  products.. 

Title  ill:  Beans,  butter,  cheese, 
milk,  bulgur,  flour,  and  vege¬ 
table  oil _ 

Title  IV:  Bread  grains,  rice,  vege- 
„  table  oil,  and  dairy  products. .  _ 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 
Rural  development,  rural  commun¬ 
ity  action,  public  health,  and  uni¬ 
versity  education.... 

900 

BRAZIL 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Esti¬ 

mated, 

fiscal 

year 

1963 

Agricultural  institutions 

377 

97 

338 

100 

350 

308 

12 

58 

4 

270 

51 
25 

7 

1,895 

292 

52 

170 

46 
57 

229 

85 

273 

70 

1,000 

11 

1, 390 

47 

Agricultural  economics  and  coopera¬ 
tives . . 

Agricultural  research  and  develop¬ 
ment . 

Agricultural  advisory  service.  . 

Agricultural  servicio . 

Mineral  and  water  resources  identi¬ 
fication  . 

Electrical  energy  management  train¬ 
ing—. _ _ _ 

20 

120 

Industrial  productivity . . 

Railroad  shop  and  maintenance 
training _ _ _ 

Air  navigation  aid  traffic  control . 

120 

75 

250 

35 

3,600 

655 

Meteorological  training  center 

Labor  leader  training  _ 

Employment  service  and  manpower 
survey . . . 

Malaria  eradication . . . 

Community  water  supply  develop¬ 
ment. _ _ _ 

Public  health  advisory  service . . 

Promotion  of  health  in  the  Brazilian 
northeast . . . . 

0) 

Public  health  methods _ _ _ 

Occupational  health . . 

Secondary  industrial  education . 

Secondary  industrial  education 
servicio _ 

25 

510 

Elementary  education _ 

Elementary  education  servicio _ 

Pernambuco  alliance  for  progress  ele¬ 
mentary  and  basic  education..., _ 

Secondary  education . . . 

200 

University  education . . . 

250 

Marine  engineering  and  naval  archi-  1 
lecture _ _  _  . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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BRAZIL 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


loan  authorizations — Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


loan  authorizations — Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


Educational  advisory  service - 

Public  safety _ - — 

Improvement  of  Government  admin¬ 
istrative  practices _ 

Housing. _ 

Peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy . . 

Regional  economic  development  sur¬ 


vey. 


Northeast  regional  development - 

National  planning - - 

Program  support — audiovisual . — 

Technical  support - - - 

Dependent  schools  for  construction — 

Technical  support  (northeast) - 

Rural  electrification  (northeast) - 

Economic  education - ------ 

Community  water  supply  (northeast). 
Community  health  conters  (north¬ 
east)  - - - - - — — 

Industrial  vocational  education 

(northeast) - - - - 

Agricultural  education  (northeast).-— 

Industrial  vocational  education — - 

Geology  education. - 

Agricultural  education - -- 

Livestock  planning  production  and 
marketing,  and  food  distribution.... 
Colonization  and  resettlement  (north¬ 
east) _ _ _ — - ; - 

Water  resources  (northeast). - 

Agricultural  production  and  market¬ 
ing  (northeast) — - - - 

Fisheries  (northeast) - - — 

Agricultural  resources  and  extension 

(northeast) - - — - — - 

Resources  inventory  (northeast)..  — 
Industrial  development  (northeast). .. 

Minerals  resources  survey. .' - 

Roads  (northeast) - ... ---------- 

Community  development  (northeast). 
Technical  and  scientific  publications. 
Food  for  peace  (northeast)--.-— ---- 
Economic  and  social  research  plan- 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


76 

596 

336 

9 

4 

71 

23 

450 

93 

1,216 

16 


2,555 

1,000 


nmg - - 7-— r . . . 

Orientation  in  social  sciences - 

Public  and  business  administration.  -  - 

Urban  community  development - 

Housing  (northeast) - 


Esti¬ 

mated, 

fiscal 

year 

1963 


i  Separate  projects. 


LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Nonproject  (commodities  im¬ 
ported  include  industrial  and 
agricultural  machinery,  indus¬ 
trial  raw  materials,  fuels,  food, 

feed,  and  fertilizer) . . 

COPERB  rubber  production . 

COPEG  Development  Bank - 

Carbon  black.plant - 

Santa  Cruz  thermal  power. . 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  (as  of  May 
31,  1963): 

Superintendoncia  de  Aguas  e  Es- 
gotos  do  Reconcavo  (State  of 
Bahia):  Financing  of  water  sys¬ 
tem  for  city  of  Salvador  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $8,127,000 - 

Banco  do  Estado  da  Guanabara, 
S.A.  (State  of  Guanabara):  Fi¬ 
nancing  of  water  supply  system 
of  the  State  of  Guanabara  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $27,883,852 _ 

Banco  do  Estado  da  Guanabara, 
S.A.  (State  of  Guanabara):  Fi¬ 
nancing  of  sewerage  system  of 
the  State  of  Guanabara  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $22,473,000 _ 

Banco  do  Nordeste  do  Brasil,  S.A. 
(United  States  of  Brazil):  To 
finance  the  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  potable  water  and 
sewerage  systems  in  6  cities  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $18,534,700 _ 

Caixa  Economica  do  Estado  de 
Minas  Gerais  (State  of  Minas 
Gerais):  To  expand  the  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  program  for  low- 
income  farmers  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $13,000,000 . 


74,500 


1,295 

260 

5 


140 

1,300 


1,000 

40 

195 

640 

385 

10 

900 

620 

150 

2,620 

4,435 

25 

110 

165 

85 

140 

520 

370 

610 

1,100 

25 

415 

10 

260 

5 

245 

65 

40 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 


4, 120 


12, 500 


11,000 


12,990 


6,400 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Social  Progress,  etc.— Continued 

Banco  do  Nordeste  do  Brasil,  S.A. 
(United  States  of  Brazil):  Fi¬ 
nancing  of  low-cost  housing  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  State  of  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Brazil,  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,058,600  . . . 

3,850 

Banco  de  Credito  Agrieola  do 
Expirito  Santo,  S.A.  (State  of 
Expirito  Santo):  Financing  a 
program  of  agricultural  credit 
of  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,420,800. 

2,000 

3,400 

4,000 

2,000 

15,500 


Supporting  assistance:  Nonproject 

25,500 

114,500 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I:  Bread  grains,  wheat, 
flour,  feed  grains  ..  . . 

52, 400 

Title  II:  Bread  grains,  coarse 
grains,  fat  and  oils,  milk,  dry 
beans - - - - 

27,400 

13,460 

Title  III:  Beans,  butter,  cheese, 
milk,  vinegar,  cornmeal,  flour, 
vegetable  oil . 

6,788 

18,700 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963:  Agri¬ 
cultural  extension,  Sao  Francisco 
River  Valley  development,  urban 
community  development  and  public 
health  education . . . 

900 

700 

i  Contingency  fund. 


CHILE 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

esti¬ 

mated 

348 

310 

26 

26 

25 

120 

227 

135 

Management  association  assistance 

22 

Manufacturers  association  cooperation 

27 

122 

104 

40 

121 

125 

48 

65 

1 

12 

Public  administration — Tax  moderni- 

194 

310 

200 

275 

627 

310 

182 

90 

Development  bank— Small  industry... 

1 

51 

879 

400 

230 

Improvement  of  public  works  admin- 

180 

20 

55 

65 

80 

180 

105 

195 

60 

25 

20 

40 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Earthquake  reconstruction  (au¬ 
thorized  by  Public  Law  86-735 
under  the  in  ter- American  pro- 
gram  for  social  progress) - 

100,000 

Development  loans,  etc.— Continued 
Projects: 

CORFO  reconstruction  loans. 

Urban  paving _ 

Hospital  reconstruction - 

CORVI  reconstruction  loans.. 
School  reconstruction— S.C. 

E.E . . . . 

Longitudinal  highway - 

State  railways - 

Sanitary  works . 

Port  works _ 

River  bank  protection — Val¬ 
divia _ 

Reconstruction  of  grain  stor¬ 
age  facilities - 

Public  services  building - 

School  construction — M.O.P.. 

Transverse  roads _ _ 

CORVI  direct  construction  of 

housing _ 

Fundacion  de  Viviendas _ 

Reconstruction  of  Ministry  of 

Agriculture  facilities - 

CORFO,  the  local  currency  pro¬ 
ceeds  for  relending  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  public  and  private 

sectors _ _ _ 

Program  assistance - 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,  1963): 

Republic  of  Chile:  Financing  of 
potable  water  systems  for  the 
cities  of  Concepcion  and  Talca- 
huano  of  an  estimated  cost  of 

$4,248,120 - 

Corporation .  de  Fomento  de  la 
Production  de  Chile  and  Corpo¬ 
ration  de  la  Reforma  Agraria 
(CORA):  Financing  construc¬ 
tion  of  houses  for  low-income 
farmers  of  an  estimated  cost  of 

$2,489,942 - - 

Corporacion  de  Fomento  de  la 
Produccion  de  Chile  and  Corpo¬ 
ration  de  la  Reforma  Agraria 
(CORA):  Agricultural  credits 
to  small  farmers  andagricultural 
cooperatives  ofan  estimatedcost 

of $21,770,000 _ 

Caja  Central  de  A_horros  y  Presta- 
mos  (Government  of  Chile): 
Financing  construction  of  houses 
for  low-income  families  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $7,696,800 - 

Promotora  de  Viviendas  Econom¬ 
icas  Limitada  y  Compania, 
C.P.A.  (Corporacion  de  For- 
mento  de  la  Produccion  or  Cor¬ 
poracion  de  la  Vivienda):  Fi¬ 
nancing  construction  of  houses 
for  low-income  families  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $7.642,857 - 

La  Universidad  de  Chile  (Corpo¬ 
ration  de  la  Produccion  de 
Chile):  Financing  a. program  for 
6  regional  colleges  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $6,847,000 - 

Cooperativa  de  Consumidores 
Unidos,  “UNICOOP,”  Santi¬ 
ago  Ltda.  (Corporation  de  Fo¬ 
mento  dela  Produccion  de  Chile 
and  Cooperative  Sodimac 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


<16,  600) 
(1,  700) 
(4,  400) 
(12,  500) 

(3, 300) 
(11,  900) 
(3,  800) 
(5,  300) 
(3,  000) 

(1,  200) 

(1,  200) 
(700) 
(2,  600) 
(16,  900) 

(10,  500) 
(2,  900) 

(1,  500) 


40,000 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 


2,470 


1,268 


10, 000 


5, 000 


35,000 


2,000 


2,300 


ment  of  cooperative  supermar¬ 
kets  of  an  estimated  cost  of 

600 

Export-Import  Bank  Loans  (as  of  Apr. 
30,  1963: 

Manufacturer  Metales:  Expan- 

820 

Cia  Mlnera  Andina:  Copper  mines. 
Republic  of  Chile:  Refinancing  of 

45,  625 

15,000 

OTHER 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Supporting  assistance:  Emergency 

6 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  III:  Cheese,  flour,  milk, 

6,637 

6,  775 

Title  IV:’Bread  grains,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  vegetable  oil,  tobacco, 

21,  000 

Peace  Corps- (as  of  Apr.  30,  19b3):  ur¬ 
ban  community  action,  social  wel¬ 
fare  development,  rural  community 
action,  rural  community  develop¬ 
ment,  urban  development,  and  agn- 

1,  000 

200 

— 

i  Contingency  fund. 
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COLOMBIA 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  giants 


Agricultural  cooperative  services _ 

National  agricultural  extension _ 

Land  settlement _ 

Basic  resources - - - 

Special  crops  development - 

Livestock  development _ 

Agricultural  credit  and  co-ops _ 

National  forest  resource  development— 
Agricultural  management  and  plan¬ 
ning. - - - 

Agricultural  engineering  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  assistance— _ 

Industrial  management  planning _ _. 

Pan  American  highway  construction.. 

Civil  aviation  technical  assistance _ 

Labor  management  relations _ 

Health  and  sanitation  cooperative 

service _ _ _ 

Malaria  eradication _ 

Hospital  administration _ 

National  Institute  of  Hygiene _ 

Administration  of  nursing  services _ 

Health  education  campaign _ 

Management  water  supply  system _ 

Director,  Samper-Martinez  Institute.. 

Community  health _ 

Administration  health  and  sanitation.. 
Health  management  and  planning.... 

Education,  cooperative  service _ 

Trade  and  industrial  education _ 

Vocational  agriculture  education _ 

Primary  education _ 

Economics _ 

Administration,  education  service _ 

Public  administration  training _ 

Business  administration _ 

Housing _ _ _ 

Free  enterprise _ 

Miscellaneous  training _ _ 

Technical  support _ 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

esti¬ 

mated 

150 

139 

127 

225 

1,420 

275 

17 

60 

67 

120 

67 

165 

33 

125 

98 

40 

227 

26 

30 

137 

110 

110 

90 

75 

40 

150 

25 

46 

133 

55 

7 

5 

20 

28 

50 

120 

10 

149 

1 

87 

65 

74 

55 

3,689 

355 

261 

71 

99 

30 

9 

30 

42 

60 

100 

205 

37 

90 

151 

445 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 


Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Development  program  assistance: 
Purchase  essential  commodities; 
pesos  generated  to  be  used  for: 
Private  investment  fund, 
$30,000,000;  labor  housing, 
$10,000,000;  investment  items  in 
development  budget,  $20,000,000. 

Self-help  housing _ 

Feasibility  studies . . 

Agricultural  credit _ 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,  1963): 

Establecimiento  Publico  Empre- 
sas  Municipales  de  Call  (Re¬ 
public  of  Colombia):  Financing 
the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  potable  water  systems  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $4,780,000 _ 

Instituto  de  Credito  Territorial 
(Republic  of  Colombia):  Fi¬ 
nancing  housing  for  persons  of 
low  income  of  an  estimated 

cost  of  $29,340,000 . . . 

Empresas  Municipales  de  Cucuta 
(Republic  of  Colombia):  Fi¬ 
nancing  the  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  water  and  sewer¬ 
age  system  of  the  city  of  Cucuta 
of  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,161,000. 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Fomento 
Municipal  (Republic  of  Colom¬ 
bia):  Expansion  of  potable  water 
and  sewerage  systems  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $19,312,000 . 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of 
April  30, 1963):  Cementos  del  Caribe 
S.A.:  Machinery,  equipment,  and 
services  for  expansion  of  cement 
capacity  and  installation  of  electric 
powerplant  at  cement  plant . 


60,000 

7,600 

4,000 

10,000 


2, 464 


16,200 


6,183 


8,600 


3,360 


OTHER 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Supporting  assistance:  Emergency 
public  safety  i.._ . . . . 

175 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  II:  Wheat,  flour,  milk,  and 
grains _ 

360 

Title  III:  Vegetable  oil,  beans, 
milk,  bulgur,  cornmeal,  and 
flour  . 

9,125 

14,  305 

6,  700 

Title  IV;  Bread,  grains,  cotton, 
and  tobacco _ _ _ 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30  1963): 
Community  development,  univer¬ 
sity  physical  education,  university 
English  teaching,  cooperatives, 
rural  community  development, 
health,  agriculture,  educational  tele¬ 
vision,  and  nurses _ ... _ 

1,300 

2,800 

1  Contingency  fund. 


COSTA  RICA 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

esti¬ 

mated 

Inter-American  technical  service  for 
agricultural  cooperation.  _ _ 

91 

Agricultural  development _ _ 

368 

690 

Industrial  development  . 

130 

165 

Civil  aviation  assistance _ 

27 

30 

Ministry  of  Labor  assistance _ _ 

9 

Public  Health  cooperative  service _ 

33 

Control  of  specific  diseases _ 

14 

Environmental  sanitation . 

104 

Hospital  improvement  and  develop- 

77 

University  of  Costa  Rica  Medical 
School.  _  .  _  _ _ 

125 

125 

Training  public  health _  ___ 

29 

General  health  administrative  project. 

63 

Vocational  education _  .  _ 

245 

230 

310 

Ministry  of  Educational  Develop¬ 
ment _  _  _  _ 

223 

University  of  Costa  Rica  development- 

206 

130 

Government-wide  organization  and 

108 

125 

Planning  office _  _ 

20 

Housing  and  city  planning . . 

30 

Technical  support . . 

96 

125 

Public  safety _ 

200 

Health  facilities  (consolidation  of  hos¬ 
pital  improvement  general  health 
administration,  control  of  specific 
diseases,  and  public  health  training). 

300 

Sanitary  engineering  (incorporates 
part  of  environmental  sanitation)  . . 

105 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Agricultural  credit _ 

5,000 

2,000 

1,500 

INVU  slum  clearance _ 

ICE,  electric  power.. . . . 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (May 

31,  1963):  Instituto  Nacional  de 
Vivien  da  y  Urbanismo  de  Costa 
Rica,  financing  construction  of 
houses  for  low-income  families  of  an 
estimated  cost  of  $16,000,000 . 

3,500 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of 

Apr.  30,  1963):  National  Water 
8.  &  S.  Authority,  equipment  etc., 
for  water  supply _ 

4,500 

OTHER 


Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 

Rural  community  action  and  edu¬ 
cation _ 

400 

100 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

esti¬ 

mated 

Agricultural  institutional  develop¬ 
ment  training _ _ 

3 

Agricultural  crops  and  livestock. 

3 

Manpower  development  and  labor 
administration _ 

4 

87 

Elementary  school  textbooks _ 

627 

Teacher  training. . .  . . . 

185 

414 

Public  administration  training _ 

26 

Community  development  training _ 

24 

Technical  support  costs .  ...  .. 

94 

269 

235 

196 

Agricultural  development  and  diversi¬ 
fication . . 

Agrarian  reform  .  . . 

Cooperatives  development.  ... 

135 

Livestock  development _ 

46 

Forest  conservation  and  management 

160 

Forest  protection  (civic  action) _ 

100 

Industrial  development _ _ 

40 

Public  safety . . 

295 

Dependent  education . 

51 

Skilled  manpower  development  center. 

181 

Credit  union  cooperatives.  _ 

99 

Education  planning  and  administra¬ 
tion  _  _  . 

48 

16 

English  textbooks _ 

Adult  education.. 

60 

Vocational  education . . 

184 

School  construction  (civic  action) _ 

168 

Government  planning  and  adminis¬ 
trative  reform _  _ 

404 

Road  repair  and  construction  (civic 
action) . . . . . . . 

83 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963):  National  Housing  Bank _ 

2,100 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  loans  (as 

of  May  31,  1963): 

Banco  Agricola  (Dominican  Re¬ 
public)  :  Financing  a  program  of 
rural  credit  for  low-income  farm¬ 
ers  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,790,000 _ _ 

3,000 

Government  of  the  Dominican 

Republic:  Financing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  housing  for  low-in¬ 
come  families  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $6,375,000  _ _ 

3,500 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  Apr. 

30,  1962) : 

Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic:  Miscellaneous  indus- 

6,600 

3, 018 

Corporacion  Dominicana  Electri¬ 
cal:  Thermal  power  project _ 

OTHER 


Supporting  assistance: 

Nonproject  loan  (commodities 
imported  include:  foodstuffs, 
industrial  raw  materials,  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  machinery 

25,000 

For  development  purposes  1 _ 

22,750 

1,000 

175 

Special  Economic  Readjustment 
Fund  1 _ 

Emergency  public  safety  1 _ 

Public  Law  480:’ 

Title  II:  Milk . . 

3, 100 

Title  III:  Corn,  cornmeal,  flour, 
vegetable  oil,  beans,  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  bulgur . 

826 

7,450 

Title  IV:  Rice . . . 

6,000 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 

Rural  community  development, 
secondary  and  normal  school  teach¬ 
ers,  cooperatives,  community  ac¬ 
tion,  rural  community  action, 
fishermen  and  vocational  agriculture 
teachers,  nurses,  and  teachers  and 
teacher-trainers _ 

200 

1, 100 

1  Contingency  fund. 


1963 
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ECUADOR 


[Obligations  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 

96 

63 

Agronomy  and  soil  conservation - 

12 

67 

377 

470 

160 

97 

32 

96 

300 

50 

30 

15 

8 

293 

300 

420 

450 

39 

85 

Health  facilities  and  control  cam- 

60 

15 

41 

Cooperative  service  health  ana  sam- 

100 

60 

144 

170 

1, 100 
1,129 
63 

1,130 

Vocational  and  technical  education — 

160 

233 

1, 065 

141 

65 

School  of  Administration  Central 

418 

139 

180 

Economic  and  social  development 

495 

150 

91 

170 

94 

70 

600 

300 

400 

100 

300 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fisea 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963):  ^ 

6,000 

2,700 

2,000 

Administrative  and  fiscal  reforms. 
Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31, 1963):  ,  , 

Banco  Ecuatoriano  de  la  Vivienda 
(Republic  of  Ecuador) :  Financ¬ 
ing  construction  of  houses  for 
low-income  families  of  an  esti- 

1,600 

10, 600 

3,000 

Municipalidad  de  Quito  (Repub¬ 
lic  of  Ecuador):  Expansion  and 
improvement  of  sewerage  sys- 
N  terns  of  an  estimated  cost  of 

Institute  Nacional  de  Coloniza- 
cion  (Republic  of  Ecuador): 
Financing  a  program  of  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer  into  the 
national  economy  of  an  esti- 

1,880 

Institute  Nacional  de  Coloniza- 
cion  (Republic  of  Ecuador): 
Financing  a  project  of  settle¬ 
ment  at  Santo  Domingo  de  los 
Colorados  of  an  estimated  cost 
nf  ts  oas  nm  .  _  _ 

2,535 

Republic  of  Ecuador:  Financing 
the  construction  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems  in  18  cities  of 

5,500 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of 
Apr.  30,  1963): 

Ministry  of  Development  (Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador):  U.S. 
dairy  and  meat  cattle  breeding 

500 

Republic  of  Ecuador:  Navigation 
and  communicating  equipment 
for  Quito  and  Guayaquil  Air 
port _ 

793 

OTHER 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Supporting  assistance: 

8,000 

7,000 

Budget  support  loan  1 . . 

Emergency  public  safety  1 - 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  II:  Bread  grains,  milk  prod- 

33 

1,375 

ucts,  coarse  grains,  fats  and  oils.. 
Title  III;  Beans,  commeal,  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  bulgur,  vegetable 

257 

oil,  and  flour - 

Title  IV:  Bread  grains,  cotton, 

vegetable  oil,  and  tobacco - 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 
Community  development,  regional 
development,  agricultural  extension, 
physical  education,  school  construc¬ 
tion,  credit  union  and  cooperatives, 

1,858 

3, 175 

800 

3,800 

and  university  education - 

600 

i  Contingency  fund. 

EL  SALVADOR 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

esti¬ 

mated 

Increased  agricultural  production - 

363 

95 

182 

160 

87 

33 

395 

145 

145 

50 

200 

100 

25 

980 

50 

360 

75 

185 

1,605 

13 

58 

105 

55 

459 

18 

39 

30 

129 

Public  administration  and  economic 

25 

30 

185 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1902 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 


Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Agricultural  credit - 

Primary  school  construction - 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,  1963): 

Banco  Central  de  Reserva  de  El 
Salvador  (Republic  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador):  For  relending  to  small 
farmers  for  development  of  ag¬ 
riculture  and  animal  husbandry 

2,000 

of  an  estimated  cost  of  $2, 800, 000- 
Banco  Central  de  Reserva  de  El 
Salvador  (Republic  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador)  :  Financing  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  sewerage 
systems  of  5  cities  of  an  estima- 

ted  cost  of  $1,400,000 - --- 

Banco  Central  de  Reserva  de  El 
Salvador  (Republic  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador):  Financing  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvement  of  pot¬ 
able  water  and  sewerage  systems 
in  34  towns  of  an  estimated  cost 

840 

of  $3,830,000 . . - 

Institute  do  Vivienda  Urbana 
(Republic  of  El  Salvador):  Con¬ 
struction  of  housing  for  families 
of  low  income  of  an  estimated 

2,700 

cost  of  $11,300,000 _ 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  Apr. 
30, 1963) :  Banco  Central  de  Reserva, 

6,100 

capital  goods . . — 

6,000 

800 

8,900 

2,400 


OTHER 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  II:  Bread  grains,  milk,  fats 

2,575 

Title  IH:  Beans,  butter,  milk, 
corn,  cornmeal,  flour,  vegetable 
oil _ _ _ 

276 

3, 400 

Title  IV:  Wheat,  flour,  dairy 
products _ 

2,000 

400 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 
Agricultural  extension  and  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture,  and  rural  com¬ 
munity  action _ 

200 

100 

GUATEMALA 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 
year 
1963  es¬ 
timated 

80 

14 

310 

Agricultural  diversification _ 

1,090 

390 

Rubber  and  complementary  corps  de- 

26 

238 

170 

217 

40 

517 

585 

57 

24 

279 

56 

220 

242 

570 

86 

43 

84 

92 

77 

215 

677 

250 

66 

7 

50 

Technical  support _ ; - 

185 

255 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 

700 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  loans  (as 
of  May  31, 1963) : 

Banco  de  Guatemala:  Financing 
of  approximately  82  water  sup¬ 
ply  and  sewerage  systems  of  an 

3,500 

Banco  de  Guatemala:  Financing 
of  housing  for  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies  of  an  estimated  cost  of 

5,300 

Republic  of  Guatemala:  Financ¬ 
ing  a  rural  credit  program  for 
low-income  farmers  of  an  esti- 

2,500 

OTHER 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  II:  Wheat,  flour,  milk,  vege- 

180 

Title  III:  Beans,  milk,  bulgur, 

cornmeal  flour,  vegetable  oil - 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 
Rural  extension,  rural  community 
action  and  urban  community  action 
(school  feeding) - — - 

651 

900 

1,380 

500 

HAITI 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 

25 

20056 
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OTHER 


OTHER 


loan  authorizations — Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 


Supporting  assistance: 

Technical  advisory  assistance  to 
Department  of  Public  Works — 
Cooperative  service  in  public 

works.— _ 

Rural  credit _ 

Technical  advisory  assistance  in 

agriculture. - 

Cooperative  service  in  agriculture. 

Malaria  eradication _ : 

Technical  assistance:  Public 

Health _ 1 - j. 

Cooperative  service:  Health  and 

Welfare _ : _ 

Adult  literacy _ 

Rural  education _ 

Cooperative  service:  Education.. 
Technical  assistance  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance _ 

HADO  Central  Office:  Admin¬ 
istration  budget _ 

Communications  media  services.. 

Technical  support _ _ 

Jet  airport  construction  loan _ 

Public  Law  480,  title  III:  Cornmeal, 
flour,  vegetable  oil,  beans,  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  bulgur _ 


465 

42 

220 

2,788 

159 

943 

149 

112 

98 

1,528 

120 

89 

70 

46 

242 


742 


35 

’""16 
315 
I, "340 
100 


95 

35 


300 

2,800 

1,265 


HONDURAS 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 

(esti¬ 

mated) 


Agricultural  cooperative  service . . 

Human  and  institutional  development 

in  agriculture _ 

Production  development  agriculture . . 

Rural  development.. . . . 

Industry  management  and  develop¬ 
ment _ 

Equipment  and  management  opera¬ 
tion _ 

Consultant  in  civil  aviation _ 

Training  at  IAQS  School _ 

Labor  and  trade  union  leadership.... 

Health  cooperative  service _ 

Malaria  eradication _ 

wssistance  to  water  authority _ 

Health  facilities _ 

Health  training  and  education _ 

Health  administration _ 

Education  cooperative  service _ 

Vocational  education _ _ _ 

General  education. _ _ 

Aid  to  self-help  school  construction.. 
School  construction  equipment  and 

supply - - - - . 

Public  safety _ 

Public  administration _ 

Technical  support _ 

Dependent  schools  for  construction _ 

Engineering  construction  unit _ 


200 

200 

176 

205 

141 

100 

70 

158 

220 

72 

120 

3 

46 

50 

33 

30 

418 

410 

40 

30 

45 

100 

37 

45 

38 

40 

150 

150 

106 

265 

184 

300 

22 

630 

500 

61 

135 

261 

110 

85 

100 

33 

75 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  loans  (as  of  June  21  . 
1963): 

Self-help  school  construction 
GAPSP  funds)  (approved  in 
fiscal  year  1962  but  carried  as 
part  of  fiscal  year  1963  program). 

600 

Water  systems  GAPSP  funds). 

1,050 

2,  500 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,  1963): 

Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento 
( Banco  Central  de  Honduras): 
Financing  a  program  of  rural 
credit  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,575,000 _ _ 

Instituto  de  la  Vivienda  (Repub- 

lie  of  Honduras) :  Financing  con¬ 
struction  of  housing  for  low- 
income  families  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,469,000 _ : _ 

1,000 

Servicio  Autonomo  Nacional  de 

Acueductos  y  Alcantarillados 
(Republic  of  Honduras):  Fi¬ 
nancing  the  improvement  of  the 
water  supply  system  in  the  city 
of  Tegucigalpa  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,700,000 _ 

.2, 150 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Supporting  assistance: 

Emergency  disaster  relief _ 

Tela.  Union  housing  loan _ 

25 

400 

Public  Law  480.  Title  III-  Beans, 

.  milk,  flour,  vegetable  oil,  bulgur, 
and  cornmeal . . . 

224 

370 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 
Health  and  social  service  and  rural 
community  action _ _ 

100 

1  Contingency  fund. 


JAMAICA 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

esti¬ 

mated 

Agricultural  and  rural  development... 

284 

150 

Industry  service _ _ 

59 

70 

Jamaica  malaria  eradication  program.. 

15 

45 

Establishment  of  pilot  water  supply 

95 

First  phase  AIWA  community  water 
supply  construction  program - 

93 

100 

Health  planning  service.. _ _ 

54 

35 

Trade  and  industrial  education . . 

90 

100 

120 

141 

100 

Technical  support _ _ _ ... 

99 

80 

Independence  scholarships _ 

Labor  training  center _ _ 

75 

180 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Water  supply  system  (IAPSP 
funds)  (approved  in  fiscal  year 
1962  but  carried  as  part  of  fiscal 

2,200 

1,700 

6,000 

Low-cost  housing  (IAPSP  funds). 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  Apr. 
30,  1963):  Development  Finance 
Corporation:  Subloans  to  private 

OTHER 


Public  Law  480:  Title  III:  Cornmeal, 

flour,  vegetable  oil,  beans,  butter, 

cheese,  milk,  bulgur  _.  ..  - 

832 

2,090 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30, 1963) _ _ 

200 

100 

MEXICO 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 

Development  grants 

year 

1963, 

1962 

esti- 

mated 

42 

63 

Industrial  development _ 

333 

120 

65 

Labor  union  training  teams - 

37 

2 

Vocational  rehabilitation _ _ 

53 

30 

Institute  of  Public  Administration _ 

50 

70 

Technical  support . . . . 

62 

170 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 

year 

1962 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963):  Supervised  agricultural  credit. 

20,000 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 


Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  loans  (as 
of  May  31,  1963): 

Nacional  Financiers,  S.A.  (Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mexico) :  Water  sup¬ 
ply  service  for  12  cities  in  the 
State  of  Yucatan  of  an  estimated 

cost  of  $15,280,000 _ 

Nacional  Financiera,  S.A. 
(United  States  of  Mexico): 
Improved  use  of  farmlands  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $2,448,000 _ 

Instituto  Mexicano  de  Investiga- 
ciones  Tecnologicas,  A.O.  (Na¬ 
cional  Financiera  S.A.):  To 
acquire  technological  equipment 
for  experimentation  and  labora¬ 
tory  equipment  of  an  estimated 

cost  of  $400,000 _ 

Nacional  Financiera,  S.A.  (United 
States  of  Mexico) :  Financing  the 
improved  use  of  land  in  the 
Lerma-Chapala-Santiago  Valley 
of  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,000,000. 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  Apr. 
30,  1963): 

Cia  Fundidora  de  Monterrey: 

U.S.  steel  mill  equipment . . 

Nacional  Financiera,  S.A.:  Refi¬ 
nance  U.S.  purchases _ 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico:  Expan¬ 
sion,  steel  mill _ 

Nacional  Financiera,  S.A.:  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  program _ 

Compania  General  de  Aeepta- 
ciones,  S.A.:  Machinery,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  services  for  various 

enterprises _ _ _ 

Nacional  Financiera,  S.A.  (United 
Mexican  States) :  Machinery, 
equipment,  and  services  for  con¬ 
struction  of  dairy  pasteurization 
plants _ _ _ _ 


9, 200 

1,000 


400 


3,000 
90,000 
1,850 
10, 458 


3,000 


2,000 

2,900 


OTHER 


Public  Law  480: 

Title  III:  Beans,  butter,  milk, 
bulgur,  corn,  flour,  cornmeal, 
vegetable  oil _ _ _ 

6,143 

17,235 

Title  II:  Wheat,  flour,  milk,  corn, 

vegetable  oil _ _ _ 

1,270 

/  NICARAGUA 
[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 

Agriculture  research  and  extension - 

4 

128 

180 

19 

Agriculture,  co-ops  (rural  cooperative 

65 

Industrial  development  and  manage¬ 
ment . . . 

101 

140 

Cartographic  and  physical  planning... 

61 

19 

49 

10 

28 

20 

316 

430 

53 

25 

Rio  Coco  emergency  health  project _ 

77 

206 

20 

140 

Establishment  of  administration 
structure  and  practices  in  Ministry 

1 

23 

1,223 

425 

26 

American -Nicaraguan  School. . . 

200 

Public  administration  reform _ 

60 

110 

7 

515 

53 

-  85 

7 

2 

10 

Cooperative  service.  Nicaraguan- 
American  Technical  Cooperation 

75 

45 

35 

45 

Technical  support _ _ 

77 

140 

1963 
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LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Elementary  education  (IAPSP 

640 

900 

5,200 

2, 500 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,  1963):  ,  , 

Institute  Nicaragiiense  de  la 
Vivienda:  Construction  of  hous¬ 
ing  for  families  of  low  income  of 
an  estimated  cost  of  $7,789,000— 
Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua: 
Rural  credit  for  farmers  of  low 
income  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4  033  000  _ 

OTHER 

Public  Law  480:  Title  HI:  Beans, 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  com,  com- 

673 

1,800 

PANAMA 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Development  grants 


Agricultural  research,  education,  and 

extension _ 

Crop  and  livestock  development - 

Agricultural  economics  and  planning.. 
Agricultural  development  and  pro¬ 
duction - - - 

Cooperative  service: 

Agriculture- . . . 

Administration _ 

Natural  resources - 

Water  resources  and  electric  power...  . 
Assistance  to  Industrial  Development 

Center _ -— 

Assistance  to  industry  development — 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  roads. . 
Tambo-Salud  (Cocle)  road  survey  and 

design— . - . 

Civil  aviation  development - 

General  engineering  services . 

Nursing  education..  - . ------- 

Development  of  intergrade  health 
services  and  sanitation  in  rural 

areas . --------------- 

Aguadulce  regional  and  Los  Santos 

psychiatric  hospitals  design . . 

Cooperative  service: 

Health - 

Administration - 

Vocational  education - 

Teacher  training _ 

University  of  Panama:  Teaching  and 
research 

National  school  construction. . . 

Cooperative  service:  Education  ad¬ 
ministration _ 

Public  safety  improvement . . . 

Government  management  and  admin¬ 
istration _ 

National  economic  planning - 

Community  development - 

Housing  development  program - 

All  other  training _ 

Technical  support . - 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


153 

72 

41 


155 

41 

27 

86 

101 

61 

145 

40 

47 

27 

50 


Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 


370 


110 

130 

'285 


115 


35 

105 

30 

275 

160 

365 

200 

300 

49 

280 

53 

27 

130 

53 

70 

20 

39 

110 

30 

50 

23 

65 

149 

335 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


21, 


Development  loans  (as  of  lime 

1963):  Water  sewage  systems - 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,1963): 

Institute  de  Vivienda  y  Urban- 
ismo  (Republic  of  Panama): 
Financing  housing  for  persons 
of  low  income  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10,444,917 . - 

Institute  de  Acueductos  y  Alcan- 
tarillados  Nacionales  (Republic 
of  Panama) :  Financing  of  water 
supply  systems  for  7  cities  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $3,835,000 - 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  Apr. 
30,1963): 

Republic  of  Panama: 

Refuse  collection  equipment— 
Highway  equipment - 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


7,600 


2,762 


420 
1, 580 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 


OTHER 


Supporting  assistance: 

Aerial  photography  and  mapping  >. 
Agricultural  development  and 

production 1 - 

Minerals  resources  survey  1 _ 

Technical  studies  for  hydroelec¬ 
trical  development  of  the 

Bayano  River  1 _ 

Water  resources  and  electric 

power 1 _ 

Assistance  to  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  center 1 - 

Operation  and  maintenance  of 

roads  1 _ 

Cocle  road  survey  and  design  1 _ 

Colon  sewer  system  development 
Development  of  intergrade  health 
services  and  sanitation  in  rural 

areas 1 _ 

Aguadulce  regional  and  Los  Santos 

psychiatric  hospitals  design  • _ 

National  school  construction 
National  economic  planning 
Housing  development  program 
Public  Law  480:  Title  III — Milk, 

commeal,  flour,  vegetable  oil _ 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 
Health,  agricultural,  and  coopera¬ 
tive  development _ 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 


1,000 

500 

161 

325 

284 

16 

500 

200 

114 

950 

200 

6,000 

150 

500 

394 

900 

300 

i  Contingency  fund. 

PARAGUAY 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


Cooperative  service  for  agriculture - 

Agricultural  development  and  produc¬ 
tivity _ 

Agricultural  education _ 

Credit  cooperatives  and  marketing - 

Forestry _ 

Administration:  Agriculture - 

Industrial  development _ 

Road  construction  and  maintenance 

training _ 

Roadbuilding  equipment . . . 

Cooperative  public  health  service.. 

Health  services  development - 

Medical  and  nurses  education - 

Administration:  Health.—. - 

Cooperative  service:  Education - 

Vocational  education _ 

Elementary  teacher  education - 

Rural  education  development - 

Administration:  Education - 

Government  management  and  organi¬ 
zation _ 

Economy  policy,  planning,  and  fiscal 

reform _ 

Public  administration  school:  Now 

National  University - - — 

Communications  media - 

Technical  support . - . 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 


163 

165 

135 

200 

39 

25 

10 

65 

26 

20 

52 

60 

5 

315 

212 

315 

450 

85 

99 

220 

109 

275 

51 

17 

18 

65 

341 

675 

45 

88 

95 

41 

95 

22 

300 

73 

60 

208 

205 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as 
of  May  31, 1963):  Banco  Nacional  de 
Fomento  (Republic  of  Paraguay): 
Financing  agricultural  credit  for 
low-income  farmers,  improved  land 
use  and  development  of  agricultural 
marketing  facilities  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,338,000 . 


OTHER 


6,000 


Public  Law  480: 

Title  I:  Wheat,  flour,  bread  grains. 

5,500 

5,000 

Title  IH:  Beans,  milk,  bulgur, 
commeal,  flour,  vegetable  oil — 

988 

1,490 

PERU 


PERU — Continued 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


Agricultural  research _ 

Agricultural  research  and  develop¬ 
ment _ 

Land  development _ 

Livestock  development _ 

Agrarian  reform - - 

Agricultural  economics _ 

Agricultural  credit  and  cooperatives _ 

Forestry  development _ 

Agricultural  extension _ 

Administration  and  General  Account¬ 
ing . . - . 

Do _ _ _ 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines _ 

Industrial  management - 

Private  enterprise  development - 

Civil  aviation  advisory  services - 

Transportation  development - 

Labor  development - 

National  employment  service - 

Cooperative  employment  service - 

Labor  training - 

Special  advisory  service - 

Improvement  and  expansion  of  health 

services _ 

Health  unit  operation _ 

Cooperative  health  and  sanitation 

service - 

General  administration - - - 

Industrial  training  (Peruvian  Army)— 

Rural  elementary  education - 

Improvement  and  expansion  of  higher 

education _ - — 

Basic  educational  reform  and  develop¬ 
ment  program - - 

Cooperative  service  in  education - 

General  administration  service - 

Normal  school  education - 

Public  safety _ 

Do . ----- . . -- 

Training  and  advisory  service  m 

public  administration - 

Government  organization  and  man¬ 
agement _ 

National  economic  planning- . 

Housing  and  urban  development - 

Housing  commission _ 

Southern  Peru  regional  development— 

.  Miscellaneous  training - 

Administration  project - 

.  Irrigation  engineer - 

Economic  planning - — 

Rural  development - 

Technical  support - 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 

(esti¬ 

mated) 


1° 

22 

29 

66 

640 

15 

17 

36 

103 

2 

2 

24 

689 

319 

62 

24 

135 

15 

35 
72 

256 

57 

24 

81 

47 

100 

70 

9 

1,205 

41 

36 
129 
154 

72 

924 

38 

629 

326 

59 

1,005 

12 

28 

63 

1 

2 

338 


LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Lima,  water  and  sewage - 

Feasibility  studies. . . 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31, 1963):  . 

Republic  of  Peru,  financing  hous¬ 
ing  for  persons  of  low  income  of 
an  estimated  cost  of  $48,700,000.  . 
Cooperativa  de  Credito  Central 
del  Peru  (Government  of  Peru), 
small  loans  to  finance  housing, 
improved  land  use,  and  potable 
water  and  sanitation  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $2,000,000 - - — 

Asociacion  Mutual  de  Credito 
para  la  Vivienda  ‘‘El  Pueblo” 
(Government  of  Peru),  con¬ 
struction  of  housing  for  families 
of  low  income  of  an  estimated 

cost  of  $2,069,200 - 

Universidad  Nacional  Mayor  de 
San  Marcos  (Republic  of  Peru), 
financing  the  installation  of  a 
department  for  basic  sciences  of 
an  estimated  cost  of  $3,002,000— 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of 
Apr.  30, 1963):  . 

The  Peruvian  Corp.,  diesel  and 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

esti¬ 

mated 

Ind.  Quimas  Basicas,  equip¬ 
ment  to  produce  fertilizer,  etc... 
Fabrica  Alumino  Metales,  equip¬ 
ment  for  aluminum  fabricating- 
Republic  of  Peru,  water  and  sewer 

608 

611 

6,600 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  expansion 

6,000 

Basic  agricultural  Institutional  devel- 

400 

Metalurgica  Pervara,  metallurgi- 

1  1,950  L 

1,341 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 


8,600 

3,000 


22,800 


1,000 


1,000 


20 


65 

100 


120 

260 


155 


160 


25 


535 

55 


150 

105 


120 


725 


1,500 


Fiscal 

year 

1963 


1,500 
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loan  authorizations — continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 

year 

1962 

1963' 

Export-Import  Bank,  etc — Con. 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  expansion 
of  iron  ore  beneficiation  program. 
Peruvian  Corp.,  Ltd.,  diesel 

1,250 

electric  locomotive  and  relating 

4,750 

OTHER 

Supporting  assistance:  Puno  emcr- 

gency  relief  loan  1  . . . 

6,000 

-4,000 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  II:  Bread  grains,  coarse 
grains,  fats  and  oils,  milk . . 

2,335 

3,570 

Title  III:  Beans,  butter,  milk. 

bulgur,  cornmeal,  flour,  vege¬ 
table  oil . . . . 

2,173 

14,890 

Title  IV :  Bread  grain,  feed  grain, 

vegetable  oil  . . 

2,000 

4,000 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30, 1963) :  Indi- 

an  integration,  community  develop¬ 
ment,  health  and  sanitation,  credit 
unions,  urban  community  action, 
savings  and  loan  program.  Educa- 

tion:  Art  foundation;  education, 
university  education,  and  social  de- 

velopment _ 

700 

1,600 

1  Contingency  fund. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO,  WEST  INDIES 

AND  EASTERN  CARIBBEAN 
[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 

Development  grants 

year 

1963, 

1962 

esti¬ 

mated 

Agriculture,  general . . 

134 

120 

Handicraft  development . . . 

17 

Industrial  management . . . 

9 

Meteorological  training . . . 

22 

Road  development,  demonstration 

and  training . . . 

48 

Labor  training. . . . . 

24 

10 

Health  education . . 

23 

Education: 

General . . . .  .. 

142 

180 

15 

30 

Participants . . . 

92 

Economic  development  and  planning.. 

51 

Public’service  training  forum _ 

36 

25 

Housing  and  planning _ _  ._ 

46 

20 

Windward  Islands,  administrative 

services. . . 

21 

Engineering  and  technical  services _ 

55 

Technical  support . . 

212 

200 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 

year 

1962 

1963 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  April 

30,  1963):  Government  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago:  Sewerage  system.. 

9,000 

OTHER 

Supporting  assistance: 

Rural  development:  St.  Lucia. . 

114 

Cocoa  processing  facilities:  St. 

Lucia  . . . . 

35 

Water  and  vegetable  products: 

Antigua . 

3 

Telecommunications  adviser 

17 

45 

Electrification  survey  and  trans- 

mission  line  construction:  An¬ 
tigua — 

71 

175 

147 

Cliaguaramas  Road 

2,000 

Road  equipment:  Antigua _ 

Millet  Road  resurfacing:  St.  Lucia 
Road  construction  equipment, 

90 

95 

Airport  Pepi  fence. .  . 

121 

Hospital  sewage  disposal:  Antigua 
Vocational  education.  _ 

30 

27 

Industrial  education:  Barbados 

22 

other — continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Supporting  assistance— Con. 

Teacher  training  facilities:  St. 
Lucia _ _ 

38 

400 

580 

61 

Liberal  arts  college:  Trinidad  _ 

Teteron  Bay  facilities  . . 

5,000 

Engineering  services _ 

75 

3,000 

45 

545 

(3) 

Fiscal  year  1963:  May  26  agreement 
executed  between  the  Governments 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  the 
United  States  for  a  grant  of  $10,000,- 
000.1  The  local  currency  generated 
to  be  used  for  Chaguaramas  Road 
and  liberal  arts  college  as  indicated 
above.  The  balance  to  be  used  for 
mutually  acceptable  activities,  such 
as  road  development,  port  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  low-cost  housing 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  II:  Coarse  grains  _ 

8 

361 

100 

Title  III:  Milk 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 
Education,  recreation,  and  agricul¬ 
ture:  St.  Lucia . 

1  C  ontingency  fund. 

2  Less  than  $50,000. 

URUGUAY 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 

Agricultural  education  and  research _ 

Agricultural  natural  resources _ ... 

201 

2 

Assistance  in  developing  agriculture 
services . . . . . 

1,610 

240 

Improving  skills  and  productivity _ 

Meteorology . . . . 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Monterrey  Institute  of  Technology _ 

Public  safety . . 

Assistance  in  development  planning.. 

190 

Contract  studies  and  training  for 
Uruguay  planning  agency...  _ 

3 

Assistance  in  public  administration.. 

1 

80 

Technical  support _ _ 

57 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963):  Home  construction. ._  _ 

6,000 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,  1963): 

Gobierno  del  Departamento  de 
Montevideo:  Financing  of  sani¬ 
tation  works  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $12,000,000 _ _ _ 

2,  500 

Republic  of  Uruguay:  Construc¬ 
tion  of  housing  for  low-income 
families  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$15,301,125. _ _ 

8,000 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (Apr,  30, 
1963): 

Republic  of  Uruguay:  Water 
supply . . .  _ 

1,900 

200 

St.  Hermanos  Uruguay:  Coffee 
manufacturing  plant . . 

Banco  de  la  Republica  Oriental 
del  Uruguay:  Various _ 

5,000 

OTHER 


Public  Law  480: 

Title  I:  Tobacco _ 

1,900 

Title  II:  Grains,  milk  products, 
fats,  and  oils _ 

180 

695 

(') 

Title  III:  Beans,  milk,  flour, 
cornmeal. . 

285 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 
Agriculture  extension:  Home  eco¬ 
nomics . 

1  Less  than  $50,000. 


VENEZUELA 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 

Rural  improvement . 

9 

163 

104 

52 

350 

Industrial  development _  _ 

Industrial  resources  survey.  . . 

Labor  program . .  .  . 

National  manpower  training  and 
development- . . . . 

680 

Hospital  maintenance  advisory  serv¬ 
ices _ 

9 

20, 

10 

171 

83 

27 

153 

45 

9 

206 

Hospital  construction  and  equipment. 
Rural  health  and  environmental  sani¬ 
tation . .  . 

Vocational  education . 

Rural  education.. . 

Public  safety . .  . 

180 

370 

Government  management  assistance. _ 
Economic  planning _ 

Housing  . . 

95 

345 

Technical  support . . . 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Supervised  agricultural  credit _ 

10,000 

Slum  clearance  and  low-cost  hous¬ 
ing _  _ 

30,000 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  (as  of 

May  31.  1963): 

Banco  Obrero  de  Venezuela  (Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Venezuela):  Financ- 

ing  of  rural  housing  for  persons 
of  low  income  through  self-help 
system  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$45,950,000 . . .  . 

12,000 

Republic  of  Venezuela:  Financing 

of  potable  water  systems  for  330 
towns  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$20,000,000 . 

10,000 

Institute  Nacional  de  Obras  Sani- 

tarias  (Government  of  Vene¬ 
zuela):  Financing  of  potable 
water  system  for  55  towns  of  an 
estimated  cost  of  $21,000,000 

10,000 

Banco  Obrero  de  Venezuela  (Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Venezuela):  Con¬ 
struction  of  housing  for  families 
of  low  income  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14,025,000 _ 

10,000 

Instituto  Agrario  Nacional  (Gov- 

eminent  of  Venezuela):  Financ¬ 
ing  a  program  of  consolidation 
of  rural  settlements  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $80,078,580 

10,000 

Universidad  de  Oriente,  de  Vene- 

zuela  (Corporacion  Venezolana 
de  Fomento):  Financing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  basic  science  and 
technology  of  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,400,000.. . 

1,000 

Export-Import  loans  (as  of  Apr.  30. 

1963):  C.A.  Venezolana  de  Pulpa  y 
Papel:  (Construction  of  pulp  bleach¬ 
ing  plant,  power  transformed  sub¬ 
station  and  steam  reduction  sub¬ 
station)  . . . 

450 

OTHER 


Supporting  assistance:  Emergency 
Public  Safety  1 . . .  . 

70 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  II:  Wheat,  cornmeal,  flour, 
milk,  and  vegetable  oil . . 

440 

Title  III:  Cornmeal,  flour,  beans, 
milk,  bulgur,  and  vegetable  oil.. 

546 

1, 940 

Title  IV:  Feed  grains,  cotton, 
dairy  products,  rice,  and  vege¬ 
table  oil . . . . 

11,400 

11,500 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30.  1963): 

YMCA,  university  education,  agri¬ 
cultural  extension,  secondary  school 
English  teaching,  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  recreation . . 

600 

600 

1  Contingency  fund. 


1963 
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ROCAP 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 

200 

155 

365 

620 

105 

130 

580 

510 

Industrial  productivity  and  manage- 

240 

3 

1,  550 

400 

240 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963):  Central  American  Bank,  for 
economic  integration  feasibility 

2,500 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31, 1963):  Universities  of  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  (Govern¬ 
ments  of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua) : 
Financing  a  program  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  basic  sciences  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $10,833,000 - 

2,925 

REGIONAL 


REGIONAL — Continued 


[Obligations  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 

Inter-American  Center,  Loyola:  Lead- 

20 

80 

200 

50 

20 

30 

60 

40 

200 

50 

160 

345 

90 

25 

30 

55 

25 

20 

30 

15 

120 

'23“ 

900 

1,040 

610 

2,500 

1,600 

2,300 

200 

75 

130 

Puerto* Rico  University: 

Cooperative  advisory  service  for  or- 

Cooperative  advisory  service  for  indi- 

Johns  Hopkins:  Economics  of  health 

Co-op  League:  To  set  up  organization 

Advisory  services:  Andean  Indian 

TTOPE  w.  . . 

OAS: 

paho  _ . . 

Commerce  advisory  committee  for  the 

SEMLA  (center "for  economic  and 
monetary  studies  for  Latin  America). 

OTHER 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  1963): 
Primary,  secondary,  and  vocational 

100 

200 

SURINAM 


[Obligations  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 

Agricultural  and  natural  resources - 

136 

13 

120 

12 

21 

1 

122 

40 

12 

17 

14 

45 

40 

Cooperative  service: 

75 

75 

15 

15 

15 

OTHER 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 

year 

1962 

1963 

Public  Law  480:  Title  III— Cornmeal, 
flour,  vegetable  oil - 

61 

95 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


Agriculture  leadership  training  (farm¬ 
er’s  union) - - — . 

Aviation  (Panama) - - 

Labor  society  development - 

Malaria  eradication  (Peru) . . . 

Water  supply  (Peru) . . . 

Regional  health  consultant  (J amaica) — 

Higher  education  (Costa  Rica) - 

Police  Academy  (Panama)— . — 

Public  administration  adviser  on  tax 

(Panama) . — . . 

Regional  public  consultant  (Peru) - 

Public  administration  (Peru) . - 

Regional  housing  (Nicaragua) . 

Credit  union  training - 

Regional  Andean  center  (Peru).. . 

Support  of  statistical  work  of  perma¬ 
nent  secretariat  (Guatemala). . — 

Technical  aids  center  (Mexico) . 

U.S.  book  exchange - 

Cooperative  training  (Puerto  Rico)... 

Marketing  seminar  (Brazil) . . 

Regional  workshop  (Costa  Rica). . 

Seminars  and  workshops - - - 

Technical  consultants  and  audiovisual 

support - - - - 

3d  country  training  (Mexico) . . 

Teacher  training.. - - - 

Science  books - — 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Sciences - - - 

American  Institute  of  Free  Labor  De¬ 
velopment - ----- 

Civil  engineering  training — . — 

Aided  self-help  housing  evaluation.— 

Public  administration - 

Peace  Corps:  Community  develop¬ 
ment _ 

League  of  Women  Voters:  Women  s 

leadership  training . . . 

Housing  construction  statistics . 

Development  of  commercial  standards 
National  Science  Foundation:  Sum¬ 
mer  Teacher  Institute  in  Science 

and  mathematics - 

Puerto  Rico,  labor  statistics  training.. 
Water  Supply:  Management  training. 

National  Rural  Electric:  Co-ops - 

National  Academy  of  Science. ------- 

Committee  for  Higher  Education  in 
Latin  America  Academic  J ournals. .. 


Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 


162 

168 

165 

250 

23 

13 

29 

2 

266 

605 

18 

15 

23 

37 

160 

__ 

105 

40 

45 

400 

825 

90 

80 

606 

10 

46 

62 

25 

161 

94 

350 

250 

355 

1,110 

200 

30 

20 

150 

300 

160 

200 


400 

80 

65 

150 

285 

40 


BRITISH  GUIANA 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963, 

esti¬ 

mated 

17 

10 

117 

115 

Industrial  development  advisory 

2 

31 

55 

Engineering  analysis  survey,  Berbice 

864 

230 

5 

5 

21 

2 

47 

40 

Health  service  training,  operation  and 

52 

200 

61 

60 

Public  safety  (civil  police  training) - 

Public  administration,  local  govern- 

3 

9 

20 

Town  planning  and  community 

5 

20 

4 

Technical  assistance  development 

29 

171 

150 

350 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 


[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

esti¬ 

mated 

69 

10 

17 

25 

77 

5 

27 

20 

34 

40 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  editorial  entitled  “Ambivalence 
on  Yugoslavia”  published  in  today’s  is¬ 
sue  of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ambivalence  on  Yugoslavia 

George  F.  Kennan’s  statement  on  his  un¬ 
happy  experiences  as  American  Ambassador 
in  Belgrade  reminds  us  once  again  of  the 
schizophrenia  in  this  country’s  policy  toward 
Yugoslavia.  Since  1950,  under  both  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  Presidents,  the  official 
attitude  of  the  White  House  toward  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  been  one  of  friendship,  an  attitude 
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tie's,  in  a  spirit  reminiscent  of  the  old  fron¬ 
tiersmen's  motto,  “The  only  good  Indian  is 
a  dead  Indian.”  Presidents  Truman,  Eisen¬ 
hower, \and  Kennedy  have  all  understood 
that  Yugoslav  communism  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  Soviet  or  Chinese  com¬ 
munism,  and  that  Belgrade — since  it  broke 
with  Moscow'dn  1948 — has  been  no  threat  to 
the  United  States.  If  the  Communist  bloc 
is  today  in  disarray,  it  is  in  no  small  meas¬ 
ure  related  to  the  Yugoslav  stand  against 
Stalinist  dictation.  \ 

Friendship  with  "Jugoslavia  serves  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  today  as  it  has  for  over  a 
decade.  We  fail  to  see\why  Congress  can¬ 
not  understand  a  policy  line  that  has  been 
fruitful  for  many  years — the  repudiation  of 
which  would  surely  drive  Belgrade  closer 
than  ever  to  Moscow. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  com^ be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Seriate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon  tc 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes¬ 
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day,  November  6,  1963,  at  12  o’clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  5  (legislative  day  of 
October  22) ,  1963; 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Howard  York,  021341, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen,  Harry  William  Osborn  Kinnard, 
021990,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Edward  Johnson,  3d, 
019534,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Paul  Sampson,  042926, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Carl  Garrison,  030144, 
XU.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Graham  Zierdt,  020632, 
ly  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Arflvy) . 


To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Harry  George  Woodbury,  Jr.,  021432 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Paul  Alfred  Feyereisen,  039089,  Arr 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Byron  Ludwig  Steger,  019661,  M/dical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Mabry  Williams,  0218^1,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
Judge  Advocate  General’s  Corps Ju.S.  Army)' 

Col.  George  Bibbs  Pickett/ Jr.,  023932, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Richard  George  /5iccolella,  034117, 
Army  of  the  United  Sta/s  (lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  Allen /Jorcoran,  031721,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Livingstori  Nelson  Taylor,  Jr.,  021853, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel,  U.S.  Am 

Col.  Johii  Keith  Boles,  Jr.,  022025,  Army 
of  the  United  Sttaes  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Coy  Joseph  Schuyler  Hardin,  023126,  Army 

/he  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
ILe.  Army) . 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  foreign  aid/authorization  bill.  Sen.  Pearson  expressed 

opposition  to  proposed  revision  of  beef?  grading  standards.  Sen.  Keating  urged  use 
of  U.S.  ships  for  transportation  of  Any  wheat  sold  to  Russia.  Sen.  Ellender 
announced  delay  in  consideration  of'Mexican  tarm  labor  bill  until  foriegn  aid  bill 
passed.  Several  Representatives  ^voiced  opposition  to  a  wheat  sale  to  Russia.  Rules 
Committee  cleared  public  debt  increase  bill.  Rap.  Aspinall  introduced  and  discussed 
administration's  bill  to  provide  uniform  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
on  Federal  water  resource  projects. 


SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  (pp.  20133-5,  20145-84).  By  a  vote  of  86  to  3,  agreed  to  an  amendment 
by  Sen.  Humphrey,  to  the  Mansf ield-Dirksen  amendment,  to  authorize  $600 
million  (instead  of  $525  million)  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  authorize 
$175  million  (instead  of  $300  million)  for  the  President's  contingency  fund 
(pp.  20167-73).  By  a  vote  of  89  to  0,  agreed  to  the  Mansf ield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  to  reduce  the  following  categories  of  authorizations: 
development  loans,  $60  million;  Alliance  for  Progress,  $50  million;  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  $300  million  (pp.  20173-4).  Pending  at  recess  was  a  proposed 
amendment  by  Sen.  Kuchel  to  deny  assistance  under  the.Act  to  any  country  which 
extends  its  jurisdiction  for  fishing  purposes  beyond  three  miles  from  its 
coastline  or  imposes  penalties  or  sanctions  againstU.S.  fishing  vessels  for 
fishing  in  waters  outside  any  country's  own  three-mile  limit  (pp.  20174-84). 


Sen.  Morse  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill  (pp. 
>0128-9). 

2.  D.  tL  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  1964.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with 
amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  7431  (S.  Rept.  632).  p,  20127 


3.  MEAT  GRACING.  Sen.  Pearson  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  revision  in 

standardly for  meat  grading  by  this  Department  as  "nothing  more  thah  an 
additional\form  of  restrictive  Government  control  which  is  totally  unnecessary 
at  this  timey"  stated  that  he  has  found  no  support  in  the  livestock  industry 
for  the  propob^d  changes,  and  inserted  several  letters  expressing  opposition 
to  any  change. \pp.  20131-3 

4.  WHEAT;  FOREIGN  TRADER  Sen.  Keating  spoke  in  support  of  tbfe  maximum  use  of  the 

U.S.  ships  in  transporting  any  wheat  sold  to  Russia  and 'inserted  a  maritime 
union  statement  expressing  "concern  over  indications  tnat  profiteering  inter¬ 
ests  may  succeed  in  excluding  American- flag  ships  fpom  carrying  wheat  sold  to 
Soviet  Union."  pp.  20184-5 

5.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Ellender  abpounced  that  the  Mexican  farm  labor  extension  bill 

will  not  be  called  up  for  consideration  until  /the  Senate  has  completed  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  foreign  aid  Authorisation  )£ll.  p.  20129 

6.  MINERALS;  LANDS.  The  SubcoramitteeNin  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commitbfie  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee 
S.  167,  to  provide  for  the  conveyances^  the  phosphate  rights  in  certain  lands 
in  Fla.  p.  D874 

7.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Sen.  Talmadge  expressed  hbs  opposition  to  "the  proposed  legis¬ 

lation  to  increase  the  salaries  fit  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  Cabinet,  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  otjxer  high-ranking  officials."  p.  20142 

HOUSE 

8.  WHEAT.  Several  Representatives  voiced  opposition  t<ka  wheat  sale  to  Russia 

(pp.  20109-21).  Rep.  Uneven  stated  that  he  believeo\that  the  President  "made 
the  decision  in  the  w/ong  manner  by  flouting  the  declared  policy  of  Congress 
and. ..his  decision  was  wrong  on  its  merits"  (pp.  20109-14).  Rep.  Laird 
criticized  the  Expj2rt:t- Import  Bank  for  its  "full  guarantee\for  a  proposed  wheat 
sale  to  Russia"  Cp,  20121). 

9.  RECREATION;  WATER  RESOURCES.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  a 

proposed  bilr  "to  provide  uniform  policies  with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple-purpose  watery resource 
projects, /and  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  for  re- 
creatiop  development  of  projects  under  his  control";  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  (pp.  20125,  20127),  Rep.  Asplnall  in- 
the  letter  and  proposed  bill  submitted  by  the  Budget  Bureau  (pp\20092- 

>)./ 

PUBLIC  DEBT.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of' 
H.R.  8969,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  to 
$315  billion  for  the  period  Dec.  1,  1963  to  June  30,  1964.  pp.  20092,  20125 


11.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Rogers  (Fla.)  urged  passage  of  his  bill  to  prohibit  use  of 
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sample  actually  cut  out  in  the  yield  grade 
'indicated  by  the  USDA  formula. 

\  Very  truly  yours, 

\  Sam  H.  Marcus. 

ExcerW  From  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Hotel  and  Res¬ 
taurant  Meat  Purveyors  in  Opposition 
to  DualSgrading 

\  October  11, 1963. 

To  the  Memofets: 

Along  with  many  other  trade  associations 
representing  segments  of  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry,  tilt  National  Association  of 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Meat  Purveyors  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  “cuta- 
bility”  in  grading.  ThW  meat  industry  made 
it  quite  clear  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  it  was  opposed^)  dual  grading  as 
unnecessary,  burdensome.Nnd  of  doubtful 
value.  In  apparent  acceptance  of  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  meat  industry,  trfe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  ttae  proposed 
dual  grading  would  he  abandoned,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  abandoning  the  concept  he  now 
proposes  to  include  the  very  sameXconcept 
into  the  present  grading  standards. \Th us, 
anybody  who  would  want  to  grade  mint  in 
accordance  with  the  present  regulations 
would  at  the  same  time  be  obligated  to  hake 
the  meat  graded  with  respect  to  cutabilit^j 
This  is  his  attempt  to  do  indirectly  what 
the  Department  was  unable  to  do  directly. 
All  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  advanced 
against  dual  grading  are  likewise  applicable 
to  the  proposal  to  include  the  concept  of 
cutability  in  our  present  grading  standards. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  associate 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  FOREIGN 
AID  DEBATE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  morning’s  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls 

“Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls,”  John  Donne  advised,  "it  tolls  for 
thee.”  Sponsors  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  the 
tax  bill,  and  many  other  pieces  of  legislation 
in  the  mountainous  backlog  on  Capitol  Hill 
may  well  recall  these  words  as  they  listen  to 
the  protracted  debate  on  the  foreign-aid  bill 


droning  on  and  on  in  the  Senate.  The  bell 
may  be  tolling  specifically  for  foreign  aid, 
but  it  is  also  tolling  for  civil  rights,  tax  relief, 
and  the  entire  Kennedy  program. 

Yesterday’s  voting  involving  relatively 
small  sums  and  a  good  deal  of  intricate  ma¬ 
neuvering  on  both  sides  did  not  change  the 
situation  much.  Majority  Leader  Mansfield, 
who  is  putting  up  a  strong  fight  to  save  the 
administration’s  aid  bill,  foresees  a  long, 
hard  struggle  ahead. 

Senator  Morse,  who  is  leading  the  fight 
against  the  foreign-aid  bill,  bitterly  resents 
the  suggestion  that  he  is  playing  the  game 
of  the  southern  Senators  who  plan  later  on 
to  filibuster  the  civil-rights  bill.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  fighter  for  civil  rights  is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  his  sincerity  in  attacking  the  aid 
program  is  not  open  to  question.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  every  hour  of  de¬ 
bate  on  the  aid  bill  and  every  delaying  ma¬ 
neuver  dims  the  chances  for  enactment  of 
other  major  legislation. 

The  basic  fault,  of  course,  is  not  with  any 
Senator  or  any  particular  bill  but  with  the 
Senate  system.  A  large  and  complicated  leg¬ 
islative  program,  such  as  that  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  laid  before  the  present  Con¬ 
gress,  is  manageable  only  through  systematic 
scheduling  of  bills  so  that  each  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  orderly  fashion  within  the  time 
limits  available.  But  systematic  scheduling 
is  impossible  so  long  as  every  committee 
chairman  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  any  Sen¬ 
ator  or  group  of  Senators  may  indulge  in 
unlimited  debate. 

Under  the  present  rules,  a  group  of  Sena¬ 
tors  who  conscientiously  oppose  a  bill  may 
reasonably  feel  that  they  have  not  done  their 
duty  unless  they  use  dilatory  tactics  to  kill 
it.  Slowdowns,  time-wasting  maneuvers, 
and  filibusters  are  thus  the  norm  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  whenever  they  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
committee  chairman  or  a  powerful  minority 
group.  The  dismal  truth  is  that  the  Senate 
has  no  centralized  leadership  or  organization 
capable  of  overcoming  these  handicaps. 

The  outlook  would  be  less  discouraging  if 
the  Congress  were  moving  to  put  its  house,  or 
more  specifically,  its  two  Houses,  in  order. 
In  the  absence  of  modernizing  reforms  it 
would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  the  legisla¬ 
tive  skies  will  suddenly  clear  once  the  civil- 
rights  and  tax  bills  have  been  disposed  of. 
Rather,  the  congestion  is  likely  to  get  worse 
with  the  accumulation  of  difficult  domestic 
and  international  problems. 

Let  the  sponsors  of  all  progressive  legisla¬ 
tion  listen  well  to  the  extended  debate  on 
foreign  aid.  The  symbolic  bell  is  tolling  for 
them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Washington  Post 
continues  the  misrepresentation  which 
has  filled  so  many  columns  of  the  press 
in  the  past  few  days  on  the  theme  that 
those  of  us  who  are  insisting  upon  a  full 
debate  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the 
Senate  are  holding  up  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  shall  again  answer 
that  charge  in  a  moment.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  answered  it  several  times.  I  shall 
continue  to  answer  it  as  long  as  the  mis¬ 
representation  flows  from  the  pens  of 
American  editors  and  correspondents. 
The  editorial  states: 

Under  the  present  rules  a  group  of  Sen¬ 
ators  who  conscientiously  oppose  a  bill  may 
reasonably  feel  that  they  have  not  done 
their  duty  unless  they  use  dilatory  tactics 
to  kill  it.  Slow-downs,  time-wasting  maneu¬ 
vers  and  filibusters  are  thus  the  norm  in 
the  Senate  whenever  they  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  committee  chairman  or  a  powerful  mi¬ 
nority  group.  The  dismal  truth  is  that  the 
Senate  has  no  centralized  leadership  or  orga¬ 
nization  capable  of  overcoming  these  handi¬ 
caps. 

Delivering  himself  of  those  generali¬ 
ties,  the  editor-  is  counting  upon  the 


myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  The  Wyoming  Livestock 
Association  has  also  gone  on  record  in 
this  connection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Senate  to  do  something  to  pro¬ 
tect  this  industry,  which  never  has  been 
given  a  Government  subsidy,  and  which 
probably  has  been  the  greatest  exponent 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

Unless  this  industry  is  protected  from 
imports  as  well  as  from  the  “cutability” 
proposed  new  grades,  as  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  we  shall  be 
in  grave  difficulties. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


reader  to  make  the  false  assumption  that 
that  is  what  is  happening  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Let  us  place  the  facts  before  America. 
What  that  editor,  as  well  as  other  ed¬ 
itors,  obviously  do  not  like  is  that  there 
is  full  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  Steamroller  tactics  will 
not  be  permitted.  What  the  editor 
ought  to  do  is  to  refresh  his  knowledge, 
if  he  ever  had  any  knowledge,  about  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  particularly  in 
relation  to  what  the  Senate  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  do.  The  Senate  was  designed 
to  debate  controversial  issues  and  bring 
out  their  merits  and  demerits.  The 
Senate  was  not  intended  by  our  Con¬ 
stitutional  Fathers  to  be  merely  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  to  vote.  In  my  years  in  the 
Senate  I  have  seen  this  procedure  de¬ 
velop,  so  that  the  Senate  is  more  and 
more  becoming  a  meeting  place  of  Sen¬ 
ators  to  congregate  and  vote  rather  than 
a  meeting  place  to  debate  and  present 
the  facts  on  two  sides  of  a  controversial 
issue.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said  that  he  has  had  enough  of  such 
procedure.  His  attitude  will  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  will  be 
applied  to  all  major  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation,  because  the  so-called  tech¬ 
nique  that  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  thinks  is  in  the  public  interest  is  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  would  doubtless  favor  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate  on  an  issue  or  an  amendment  to, 
say,  15  minutes — and  sometimes  the  time 
has  been  as  short  as  5  minutes  to  a  side 
on  an  amendment — and  then  “bingo,” 
a  vote. 

What  happens?  While  the  debate 
continues  for  that  short  period  of  time, 
the  Senate  Chamber  is  practically  empty. 
In  the  present  debate  we  have  succeeded 
in  having  pretty  good  attendance,  by  and 
large,  on  most  of  the  foreign  aid  amend¬ 
ments  that  have  been  offered.  I  think 
we  shall  find  that  that  kind  of  attend¬ 
ance 'Will  continue. 

Those  to  whom  I  have  referred  wish 
to  establish  a  procedure  by  which  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill  would  be  limited  to  half 
an  hour  on  a  side  or  an  hour  or  two. 
When  the  Senate  operates  under  such  a 
limitation,  few  Senators  come  to  the 
Chamber  because  they  know  that  the 
vote  will  be  certain  to  take  place  at  a 
particular  time.  Senators  stay  away. 
They  congregate  in  the  Chamber  to  vote 
at  the  appointed  hour. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  that 
practice  has  contributed  to  a  lowering  of 
the  prestige  of  the  Senate.  It  has 
changed  the  purpose  of  the  Senate.  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  get  back  to  its  his¬ 
toric  purpose. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
continue,  no  matter  how  many  editors 
stick  their  pens  into  his  blood — I  am  used 
to  it — and  write  any  critical  editorials 
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they  desire.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  see  to  it  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  is 
debated  amendment  by  amendment  until 
every  Senator  has  said  all  he  desires  to 
say  on  the  question.  Then  there  will  be 
a  vote. 

In  the  long  run  time  will  be  saved.  I 
am  certain  that  the  public  interest  will 
be  protected  by  that  procedure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  consider  the 
crux  of  the  criticism:  It  is  the  false 

General  orders  under  rule  VIII 


charge  that  we  are  holding  up  civil  rights 
legislation  in  the  Senate. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  pending  calendar  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  calendar 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Order 

No. 

Number  and  author  of  bill 

Title 

305 

H.R.  4214... . . . 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Stella  Reorganized  Schools  R-I,  Missouri. 
($1,500.) 

319 

S.  5,  Mr.  Yarborough  and 
others. 

A  bill  to  provide  readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period. 

449 

S.  1540,  Mr.  Magnuson _ _ 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

451 

S.  1033,  Mr.  Magnuson . 

A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  time  standards  and  measurements 
for  the  United  States  and  require  the  observance  of  such  time  standards 
for  all  purposes. 

462 

H.R.  82. . 

An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  construction  expenses. 

483 

S.  Oon.  Res.  1,  Mr.  Clark 
and  others. 

Concurrent  resolution  to  create  a  joint  committee  to  study  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Congress  and  recommend  improvements  therein. 

485 

S.  Res.  Ill,  Mr.  Church 
and  others. 

Resolution  amending  rule  XXV  of  the  standing  rules  relative  to  meetings 
of  committees  while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

486 

S.  Res.  89,  Mr.  Pastore  and 
others. 

Resolution  providing  for  geramaneness  of  debate  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

502 

S.  927,  Mr.  Magnuson . 

A  bill  to  amend  title  12  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to 
remove  certain  limitations  with  respect  to  war  risk  insurance  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  such  title. 

546 

S.  2100,  Messrs.  Magnuson 
and  Jackson. 

A  bill  to  continue  certain  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  provisions  of  sec.  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  lumber. 

566 

H.R.  7885 . . . 

An  act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

570 

S.  2265,  Mr.  Morse.  _ 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Library  Services  Act  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of 
assistance  under  such  act  and  to  extend  such  assistance  to  nonrural  areas. 

572 

S.  1396,  Mr.  Fong . 

A  bill  to  consent  to  the  institution  of  an  original  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  adjudication  of  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  certain 
land  and  property  situated  within  that  State. 

602 

S.  689,  Messrs.  Long  of 
Missouri  and  Symington. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lila  Everts  Weber. 

Reported  by 


June  27,  1963. — Mr.  Eastland,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment.  (Kept.  331.) 

July  2,  1963. — Mr.  Yarborough,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  with  amendments.  (Rept.  345.) 

(Minority  views.) 

Aug.  28,  1963. — Mr.  Monronoy,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
without  amendment.  (Rept.  473.) 

Aug.  30,  1963.— Mr.  Magnuson,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  amendments.  (Rept.  475.) 

Sept.  11,  1963. — Mr.  Bartlett,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
without  amendment.  (Rept.  486.)  (Minority  views 
filed.) 

Sept.  19,  1963. — Mr.  Hayden,  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment.  (Rept.  504.) 

(Individual  and  supplemental  views  filed.) 

Sept.  19,  1963. — Mr.  Hayden,  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  without  amendment.  (Rept.  506.) 

(Individual  views  filed.) 

Sept.  19,  1963. — Mr.  Hayden,  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  amendments.  (Rept.  507.) 

(Individual  views  filed.) 

Sept.  24,  1963. — Mr.  Bartlett,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  an  amendment.  (Rept.  623.)  (Individual  views 
filed.) 

Oct.  17, 1963. — Mr.  Magnuson,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  amendments.  (Rept.  568.)  (Minority  views  filed.) 

Oct.  22,  1963. — Mr.  Fulbright,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  an  amendment.  (Rept.  588.) 

Oct.  29, 1963. — Mr.  Morse.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  without  amendment.  (Rept.  592.) 

(Minority  views  filed.) 

Oct.  29,  1963. — Mr.  Fong,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment.  (Rept.  594.) 

Nov.  1,  1963. — Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment.  (Rept.  624.)  Calendar 
called,  Nov.  5, 1963. 

\ _ 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
14  bills  on  the  calendar.  No  Senator  will 
state  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  are  not  considered  minor  bills. 
There  is  no  civil  rights  bill  on  that  list. 
If  the  Senate  voted  in  the  next  hour  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  there  is  not  a  civil 
rights  bill  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate 
so  that  it  could  proceed  to  that  question. 
The  Senate  could  not  even  proceed  to 
discuss  a  civil  rights  bill.  It  has  not  yet 
come  to  us. 

Senators  will  take  judicial  notice  that 
there  is  not  a  man  or  a  woman  in  this 
body  who  will  deny  the  statement  I  now 
make:  There  is  no  expectation  of  a  civil 
rights  bill  from  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives — and  my  statement  is  an  under¬ 
statement — in  less  than  2  weeks.  Most 
Representatives  will  tell  us  that  none  can 
be  expected  in  less  than  3  weeks.  But, 
I  am  sure,  the  Senate  will  be  through 
with  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
within  a  week. 

The  Senate  will  still  have  ample  time 
to  consider  other  questions,  because  even 
then  no  civil  rights  bill  will  be  before 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  the  objective  of  the 
press.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  seeks 
to  deceive  the  American  people  or  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  issue  to  the  American 
people. 


A  day  or  two  ago  I  was  shocked  by  a 
news  story  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
tried  to  perpetuate  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  that  there  is  some  collusive  con¬ 
spiracy  between  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  southerners  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  hold  up  proposed  civil  rights  leg¬ 
islation. 

That  is  a  lot  of  “hogwash.”  It  has  no 
basis  in  fact.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  security  of  our  country  and  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  people,  is  de¬ 
bated  fully.  On  both  sides  of  the  issue 
there  are  dedicated  and  sincere  Senators 
who  believe  in  their  respective  points  of 
view.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  bill 
must  be  debated  fully.  I  will  engage  in 
no  dilatory  tactics,  nor  have  I  engaged 
in  them.  The  majority  leader  has  my 
word  that  I  will  not.  I  will  not  permit 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote 
until  the  debate  is  concluded. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  dila¬ 
tory  about  that  position.  With  his  usual 
kindness  and  generosity,  the  majority 
leader  has  said  that  I  am  not  only  within 
my  rights,  but  that  he  has  had  my  com¬ 
plete  cooperation  within  my  rights. 

Of  course,  the  majority  leader  would 
like  to  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment.  I  shall  state  one  other  reason  why 
I  will  not  consent  to  one.  In  my  judg¬ 


ment,  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  limit  debate  on  any  part  of  foreign 
aid  would  result  in  a  good  many  Sena¬ 
tors  voting  on  amendments  without  being 
fully  informed.  Senators  have  said  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  debating  the 
question,  “We  did  not  have  any  idea  that 
those  facts  were  involved  in  the  bill  until 
you  spoke.” 

They  have  come  to  us  and  said,  “It  is 
because  of  the  representations  and  the 
arguments  that  you  have  made  that  we 
have  started  to  change  our  minds  about 
a  good  many  parts  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill.” 

That  is  why  the  constitutional  fathers 
established  the  Senate.  That  is  why  they 
established  this  parliamentary  body, 
which  Senators  have  boasted  is  the  great¬ 
est  parliamentary  body  in  the  world. 

I  close  with  the  statement  that  one 
of  our  greatest  strengths  is  the  fact  that 
straitjackets  cannot  be  put  upon  us. 
Muzzles  cannot  be  put  upon  us.  We  can¬ 
not  be  tied  down  by  repressions  that  deny 
us  the  right  to  represent  our  contingency 
fully  or  to  say  what  we  think  needs  to 
be  said  before  a  vote  is  cast.  That  is  my 
answer  to  the  Washington  Post.  I  hope 
that  it  will  take  a  look  at  the  calendar 
and  find  that  the  pending  calendar  of 
the  Senate  cannot  be  squared  with  the 
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innuendos  and  insinuations  of  the 
editorial. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  yielded  the  floor. 
The  Senator  can  obtain  the  floor  in  his 
own  right. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  respect  to  the 
statement  he  has  made.  I  trust  that  no 
pen  stuck  in  his  blood  or  any  other 
atrocity  will  deter  the  Senator  from 
continuing  his  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  full  debate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  as  important  as  debate  on  any 
other  bill  that  could  come  before  the 
Senate. 

I  propose  to  support  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  most  of  his  amendments  and 
in  his  fight  on  this  particular  bill.  I  am 
sure  he  has  already  had  evidence  of  ma¬ 
jority  support  in  the  amendments  he  will 
undertake. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


MR.  REUTHER  SEES  NEED  FOR  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  CONVERSION  PLANNING 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
report  to  the  Industrial  Union  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  be  released  to¬ 
day,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuther  has  pointed 
up  the  need  to  plan  for  possible  shifts  in 
our  Defense  Establishment.  In  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  delegates  of  the  Fifth  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  of  the  IUD — AFL- 
CIO  scheduled  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
November  7  and  8,  Mr.  Reuther  says: 

If  and  when  arms  reduction  takes  place, 
the  probability  is  that  it  will  proceed  over  a 
period  of  years.  This  offers  opportunity  for 
planned  and  orderly  conversion  to  nonmili¬ 
tary  utilization  of  facilities,  resources,  and 
manpower  if  we  begin  to  plan  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  changing  nature  of  weaponry,  of 
itself,  dictates  the  need  to  find  civilian 
alternatives  to  arms. 

To  meet  this  problem  Mr.  Reuth^ 
suggests : 

A  national  peace  planning  board  with/au 
thority  to  develop  national  and  regionakplans 
and  programs  is  required.  Labor,  industry, 
the  universities,  and  Government  should  be 
adequately  represented.  The  board  should 
be  empowered  to  utilize  Federal  agencies  and 
their  resources  in  the  development  of  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  measure,  with  Axe  cosponsorship 
of  other  Senators,  to/provide  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Conversion  Commission. 
The  legislation  which  I  have  proposed 
could  help  provide  the  machinery  that  is 
needed  to  implement  Mr.  Reuther’s  pro 
posal. 

I  believe  Senators  will  find  it  profitable 
to  read  mat  portion  of  Mr.  Reuther’s 
report  which  relates  to  the  conversion  of 
our  defense  industries  as  conditions  per¬ 
mit.  A  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this/section  of  the  report  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
''was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


New  Problems  and  New  Opportunity 

Great  shifts  have  marked  our  world  since 
our  industrial  unions  last  assembled  in  con¬ 
vention  in  this  city. 

When  we  last  met  here,  reverberations  Of 
Soviet  megaton  nuclear  testing  still  echoed 
across  a  fevered  world.  The  fear  of  war, 
the  destructive  power  of  the  bomb,  and  ever- 
rising  levels  of  radioactive  fallout  haunted 
the  dreams  of  every  man. 

The  cold  war  reached  near  boiling  temper¬ 
atures  in  the  Cuban  crisis — possibly  the  most 
fearful  yet  to  confront  mankind.  Thanks 
to  the  firm  position  of  the  administration 
and  intelligent  diplomacy,  peace  with  honor 
was  preserved. 

Mankind  has  since  withdrawn  from  the 
brink.  For  the  first  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  it  has  become  possible  to  think 
seriously  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  peace  and  mutual 
good  will  blanket  our  earth,  or  that  America 
can  afford  to  relax  her  vigilance.  But  the 
internal  problems  of  the  Soviet,  the  widen¬ 
ing  gaps  in  the  Soviet-Sino  alliance,  and 
strains  within  the  Soviet  bloc  are  realities 
that  offer  new  possibilities  for  fruitful  di¬ 
plomacy  and  reduction  of  the  armaments 
burden. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  does  not  limit  th< 
arms  race  or  end  the  manufacture  of  arms 
ments.  Nonetheless  the  treaty  can  turn  amt 
be  a  small  but  significant  step  toward 
is  control.  Both  the  AFL-CIO  ana  the 
lUto  testified  on  behalf  of  ratification;  stres¬ 
sing,  labor’s  interest  in  a  more peaceful 
worli 

Whil\  America  cannot  dromAier  guard, 
neither  aan  she  ignore  the  challenge  of  a 
peace  raceSjvith  the  Soviet  Unjfcn.  Industrial 
labor  wouldv^ladly  welcome/such  a  race.  It 
is  our  firm  Belief  that  tke  free  world  can 
show  by  exampte  that  it^an  meet  and  sur¬ 
mount  the  problems  oyabundance  inherent 
in  a  world  imbufyjeyfed  by  massive  arma¬ 
ments. 

Arms  reduction /6&ers  to  U.S.  labor  hope 
and  opportunity /or  higher  living  standards, 
elimination  of  domesticNoverty,  and  greater 
leisure.  Needed  are  alternatives  to  arms. 
While  work/has  been  undertaken  in  this 
area,  there/has  been  no  comprehensive  na¬ 
tional  planning. 

A  disarmed  world  lies  far  inVthe  future, 
but  aims  reduction  with  inspection  now 
has  become  a  possibility.  It  wouldvbe  fool- 
handy  to  wait  until  the  problems  abe  upon 
uynefore  preparing  for  conversion  fronv  arms 
lanufacture  to  civilian  production.  Afcner- 
'ica  has  proved  her  ability  to  plan  decisively 
for  defense  without  serious  impairment 
her  basic  institutions.  Industrial  labor  ha: 
full  faith  that  she  can  plan  equally  well  for 
a  disarmed  world. 

If  and  when  arms  reduction  takes  place, 
the  probability  is  that  it  will  proceed  over 
a  period  of  years.  This  offers  opportunity  for 
planned  and  orderly  conversion  to  nonmili¬ 
tary  utilization  of  facilities,  resources,  and 
manpower  if  we  begin  to  plan  well  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

The  changing  nature  of  weaponry,  of  itself, 
dictates  the  need  to  find  civilian  alternatives 
to  arms.  America’s  tremendous  stockpile 
of  weapons  on  hand  would  indicate  a  coming 
slowdown  in  military  procurement.  Greater 
sophistication  in  weaponry  would  also  in¬ 
dicate  smaller  employment  in  the  Defense 
Establishment  even  with  present  levels  of 
expenditure. 

Defense  industry  has  created  jobs,  but  it 
is  a  weak  reed  for  any  nation  to  lean  upon 
for  sustained  prosperity.  Defense  facilities 
and  procurement  cannot  be  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  a  means  for  creating  industrial  activity 
at  the  expense  of  a  growing  civilian  econ¬ 
omy.  While  there  can  be  no  unilateral  dis¬ 
armament,  this  Nation  is  certainly  strong 
and  confident  enough  to  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  arms  reduction  can  create. 

Defense  industry  has  introduced  serious 
distortion  and  neglect  into  the  Nation’s 


economy.  Side  by  side  with  the  massive 
fense  Establishment,  there  have  grown  a/eas 
of  massive  public  neglect.  As  pointer  out 
by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara, 
“The  award  of  new  defense  contracts  in  a 
particular  area  can  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  prosperity  and  depressior 

LITTLE  PRIVATE  CONCERN 

Recent  surveys  show  little  jmvate  concern 
with  or  preparation  for  com^rsion  from  de¬ 
fense  to  civilian  production.  The  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  /few  York  reported 
in  its  August  letter  that  little  attention  is 
being  given  by  busin/ss  to  the  “possibility 
that  spending  for  defense  may  one  of  these 
years  begin  to  de/line  significantly.”  Re¬ 
sponses  of  defence  contractors  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee  /questionnaire  showed  that 
only  one  in  six  had  even  made  any  kind 
of  survey  on/61  e  impact  of  defense  cutbacks. 

A  lengthy' New  York  Times  survey  in  mid- 
August  lifted  that  defense  contractors  are 
doing  “yery  little”  to  cope  with  the  impact 
of  arms  control  or  disarmament.  The  pa¬ 
per  ’sy6>nclusion  was  based  upon  a  survey  of 
they^5  largest  prime  defense  contractors, 
accounting  for  50.8  percent  of  all  defense 
rork. 

Economists  generally  agree  that  the  U.S. 
economy  can  adjust  to  disarmament  in  the 
long  run.  But  people  must  live  in  the  short 
run.  The  Times  reported  that  “when  it 
comes  to  the  short  run,  confident  assertions 
about  the  resiliency  of  the  U.S.  economy 
often  give  way  to  cries  of  sheer  panic.” 

Industrial  labor  too  has  been  lax  in  this 
area.  It  must  devote  more  thought  and 
planning  to  the  problems  that  will  lie  ahead 
if  arms  reduction  can  be  negotiated.  Ob¬ 
viously,  we  stand  to  benefit  with  the  entire 
nation  if  the  results  of  arms  reduction  are 
higher  living  standards.  But  we  will  lose 
most  if  the  net  result  is  still  greater  unem¬ 
ployment. 

The  problem  of  conversion  is  national  in 
scope  and  requires  national  planning  with 
the  participation  of  all  sectors  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Needed  first  are  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  to  facilitate  conversion  and  growth. 
It  is  imperative  to  obtain  the  broadest  pos¬ 
sible  agreement  in  these  areas  now  and  to 
plan  to  make  such  policies  operative  at  the 
right  time. 

Government  policy  regarding  broad  expan¬ 
sion  of  public  works  and  services  must  be 
formulated  well  in  advance  of  actual  arms 
reduction  to  permit  public  works  to  be 
phased  in  as  defense  work  is  phased  out. 
There  is  a  need  to  plan  broad  programs  of 
worker  relocation  and  retraining  before 
massive  joblessness  strikes. 

Government  programs  alone  are  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Regional  plans  that  would  include 
alternative  uses  of  defense  facilities  must  be 
iveloped.  Such  plans  need  not  and  could 
nhkbe  made  mandatory  upon  any  private 
industry  but  could  serve  as  guidelines.  In¬ 
ducements  to  convert  in  accordance  with  the 
best  available  judgment  can  be  developed 
for  contractors. 

A  national  peace  planning  board  with  au¬ 
thority  to  ^develop  national  and  regional 
plans  and  programs  is  required.  Labor,  in¬ 
dustry,  the  universities,  and  government 
should  be  adequately  represented.  The 
board  should  be  empowered  to  utilize  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  and  t^eir  resources  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  progranas. 

A  national  peace  planning  board  could 
stimulate  national  interest  and  debate  re¬ 
garding  alternatives  to  artos,  and  part  of  its 
function  should  be  educational.  While  the 
board  would  have  the  authority  to  propose 
programs,  their  adoption  ancKfimplementa- 
tion  would  obviously  be  left  tot^ie  Congress 
and  the  Executive. 


SOFTENING  THE  SHOCK 
DEFENSE  SPENDING  CUTS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Preside? 
Business  Week  magazine  of  November 
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1^153  carries  a  significant  article  on  the 
growing  concern  about  the  impact  of 
possible  military  spending  cuts  on  our 
economy. 

I  corhmend  the  article  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Senators  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beifig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tb.  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  \ 

Softening  tiR  Shock  of  Defense 
SPENdmG  Cuts 

The  Impact  on  industry  and  the  economy 
of  "a  little  disarmament^  every  day”  is  caus¬ 
ing  some  quiet  worry  in\Congress  and  the 
administration. 

Although  there  have  beeiNmo  official  pro 
nouncements,  the  cold  war  thaw,  prospects 
of  a  decline  in  defense  spending,  and  the 
shift  away  from  big  missiles  to  sophisticated 
electronic  gadgetry  foreshadow  Significant 
changes.  Washington  already  is\looking 
ahead  to  the  possibility  that  it  may  have  to 
take  some  steps  to  soften  the  hardshipa^that 
might  be  felt  in  some  industries  and  com¬ 
munities. 

This  week,  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  mam 
power  and  employment  headed  by  Senator 
Joseph  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
began  looking  into  defense  spending,  what 
it  means  now,  and  what  it  will  mean  2  or 
5  years  hence. 

In  the  Defense  Department,  top  officials 
are  trying  to  work  out  an  ‘‘early  warning 
system”  to  alert  defense  industries  and  lo¬ 
calities  to  the  upheavals  ahead  from  chang¬ 
ing  patterns  of  military  spending. 

Nobody  foresees  real  disarmament,  how¬ 
ever  rosy  United  States-Soviet  relations  be¬ 
come.  Defense  spending  will  continue 
hefty,  but  the  buildup  that  lifted  military 
outlays  from  $40  billion  annually  to  $50 
billion  in  a  few  years  is  over. 

PUZZLEMENT 

Senator  Clark  will  find  few  easy  answers. 
The  Pentagon  does  not  even  know  where 
all  defense  money  ends  up  by  the  time  orders 
are  subcontracted  out.  The  Institute  for 
Defense  Analysis  is  just  beginning  a  study  to 
find  ways  to  collect  data  on  the  impact  of 
defense  spending. 

The  Defense  Department  wants  to  help 
business,  but  is  handicapped  by  what  it  can 
say.  Long-range  strategic  plans  are  secret, 
and  efforts  to  warn  one  company  or  an  in¬ 
dustry  could  cause  panic.  Furthermore,  to¬ 
day’s  warnings  could  be  misleading  anyhow, 
since  strategic  concepts  may  be  scrapped 
because  of  tomorrow’s  technological  develop¬ 
ments. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
has  named  Special  Assistant  Adam  Yarm 
linsky  to  head  a  committee  that  will 
to  work  out  an  early  warning  system/for 
industry.  The  group  is  just  starting  to  feel 
its  way,  but  it  will  probably  rely  mostly  on 


cies  at  the  request  of  the  city’s  civic  leaders. 
They  explored  what  could  be  done  to  di¬ 
versify  the  city’s  economy.  Suggestions  in¬ 
cluded  trying  to  attract  ceramic  industries 
to  take  advantage  of  local  clay  deposits; 
getting  an  oil  refinery  to  move  into  town, 
rather  than  ship  locally  produced  crude  oil 
elsewhere;  and  developing  the  sugarbeet 
industry. 

CONGRESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  will  soon  introduce  a  bill  to 
set  up  a  National  Economic  Conversion  Com¬ 
mittee  to  encourage  planning  by  business 
concerns  with  25  percent  or  more  of  sales  in 
defense.  Senator  Clark’s  subcommittee  also 
hopes  to  recommend  ways  in  which  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  could  do  more  to  help 
companies  and  communities  over  the  hurdle 
of  sudden  withdrawal  of  defense  contracts. 

The  Electronic  Industries  Association  warns 
that  few  companies  are  doing  any  planning; 
most  are  “just  not  facing  the  music.”  But 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  Vice  President 
F.  P.  Cotter  finds  a  lot  of  thought  being  given 
to  this  problem  in  intellectual  circles  in 
Washington.  Because  of  this,  he  thinks 
many  companies  will  be  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  conversion  by  spring. 

WORDS  OF  CONFIDENCE 

.Many  Washington  economists  believe  a 
svHtch  out  of  military  spending  can  bring 
reapgrowth  benefits,  if  resources  are  absorbed 
by  the  civilian  economy  without  too  muj 
dislocation.  Military  spending,  they  say/  is 
inherently  wasteful.  Because  of  rapid  obso¬ 
lescence  ahd  the  unpredictability  of  nfoduc- 
tion  and  planning,  $1  million  spenVfor  de¬ 
fense  brings  less  economic  good  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion  spent  om.  civilian  goods.  /One  study 
estimates  that  a  20-percent 
program  had  bee: 

254,000  jobs  wotf 
542,000  new  jobs  whuld 
if  the  money  had  been, 
purposes  instead. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 


/ 


isarm  ament 
ut  in  effecV'in  1958,  some 
have  /een  lost,  but 
ve  been  created 
rspent  for  civilian 


Such  a  system  may  do  little  inf  forecasting 
where  defense  changes  will  fall  in  2  or  3 
years.  But  it  could  alert  industry  to  the 
economic  impact  for  at  lea/t  the  next  fiscal 
year,  once  Congress  has  /feted  on  spending 
requests.  / 

The  Pentagon’s  Office  of  Economic  Adjust¬ 
ment  has  started  woyk  on  a  community  alert 
program  in  Roswel/  N.  Mex.,  to  avoid  what 
happened  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  a  few  years  ago 
when  aircraft  production  employing  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  city’s  work  force  closed  out. 

Roswell,  wjfth  half  its  economy  dependent 
on  Walker/Air  Force  Base,  faces  the  same 
potentially  dangerous  situation,  although 
there  i/  no  thought  of  closing  down  the 
facility 

weeks  ago,  Donald  E.  Bradford,  head 
of /he  Economic  Adjustment  Office,  visited 
fowell  with  officials  of  other  Federal  agen- 


SENATOR  McIWTYRE  ^PEAKS  OUT 

ON  DEFENS^/AND  DISARMAMENT 

Mrs.  NEUBtfRGER.  Mr.  President- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vhe  Sen¬ 
ator  frorrj/Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubefqer]  is 
recogniz 

Mrs/ NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Presii 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[M/ McIntyre]  has  been  a  Member 
thfs  body  for  less  than  1  year.  Yet  in 
nat  brief  span  his  perceptive  eye  and 
'conscientious  voice  have  earned  him  a 
respectful  audience  among  his  colleagues. 
Senator  McIntyre  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  partisan  of  the  underdog — 
the  small  businessman,  the  consumer. 
He  has  been  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
sound  conservation  legislation,  and  a 
cautious  and  conscientious  analyst  of  all 
legislation  affecting  the  weal  of  his  State 
and  Nation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  read  with 
particular  interest  the  major  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  deliv¬ 
ered  on  October  24  at  Notre  Dame  Col¬ 
lege  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  setting  forth 
his  views  on  defense  policy  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  nuclear  testing.  Again,  this  ad¬ 
dress  is  characterized  by  both  those 
qualities  of  reason  and  candor  which 
have  marked  Tom  McIntyre’s  Senate 
performance  to  date.  In  deft,  short 
strokes,  he  sketches  the  complex  relation¬ 
ship  between  nuclear  testing  and  national 
security.  Maintaining  that  “national  se¬ 
curity  is  the  strength  of  our  guarantees 
for  freedom,  here  at  home  and  all  over 


the  world,”  he  nonetheless  builds  an  im¬ 
posing  case  for  the  Senate-ratified  test 
ban  treaty. 

He  speaks  of  “tough  competitive 
existence”  as  the  only  acceptable  mpde 
of  living  with,  while  not  giving  into/the 
threat  of  international  communism/  We 
see  clearly  that  to  be  firm  in  on/osition 
to  the  encroachments  of  communism,  we 
need  not  deliver  ourselves  to  nuclear  con¬ 
flict  or  continue  the  “rad/active  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  our 
own  bodies  and  those  o?  our  children.” 
And  he  warns  that  “we(  have  been  play¬ 
ing  fast  and  loose  wit)/ the  fragile  genetic 
basis  of  humanity’s/uture.”  “We  honor 
our  peacemakers’yne  tells  us,  “but  must 
remain  in  readir/ss  for  war.” 

I  commend /iis  fine  address  to  those 
of  our  colleagues  who  may  not  yet  have 
seen  it  an/ 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  for  t/eir  benefit  it  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Thei/ being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  /flows: 

he  Limited  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Tests 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Tom  McIntyre) 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  attend¬ 
ing  and  contributing  to  today’s  discussions 
of  international  affairs.  We  bear  more 
about  such  subjects  than  we  used  to.  This 
is  true  for  several  reasons.  Unlike  most  na¬ 
tions,  we  face  the  two  great  seas  of  the 
world.  These  oceans  used  to  protect  us. 
In  these  days  of  rapid  travel  they  expose  us. 
Second,  we  led  the  victorious  alliance  in  a 
great  war.  Upon  us  fell  the  responsibility 
to  construct  the  peace  from  the  shattered 
remains  of  nations.  Our  position  as  a 
world  power  has  involved  us  in  many  crises 
not  of  our  own  making.  Third,  we  have 
become  much  more  exposed  to  problems  of 
world  trade  and  finance.  In  the  depression 
we  did  not  have  funds  enough  to  buy  for¬ 
eign  products.  The  war  disrupted  trade  and 
destroyed  factories,  giving  this  country  a 
virtual  monopoly  on  currency  and  goods. 
But  after  30  years  we  are  again  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  foreign  competition,  whether  for 
markets  overseas  or  here  at  home.  Fourth, 
the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
have  discovered  that  famine  and  disease  are 
not  inevitable  laws  of  nature.  They  look  to 
us  for  the  knowledge  that  will  overcome 
poverty. 

The  many-sided  involvement  of  the  United 
SVtes  with  foreign  nations  might  be  ex- 
ed  in  one  short  story.  Prime  Minister 
a  of  Nigeria  wished  to  tour  the  United 
StatesS.  but  to  get  away  from  the  ordinary 
big  citXstops  made  by  visiting  dignitaries. 
Instead,  \e  proposed  to  tour  the  Tennessee 
Valley  to 'inspect  dams,  power  generators, 
and  other  improvements  which  bore  a  close 
relation  to  iris  own  country’s  efforts.  As 
the  official  parW  made  its  way,  Balewa  said 
he  would  like  to\isit  a  farmhouse.  Nervous¬ 
ly  State  Department  officials  indicated  that 
colored  men  were  not  always  welcome  in  that 
part  of  the  country  \ut  the  visitor  insisted 
that  a  request  be  mafete-  Surprisingly,  the 
farmer  said  he  would  bH.  delighted  to  meet 
the  Prime  Minister.  So  tim  tall,  gaunt  offi¬ 
cial  took  up  a  position  iA.  the  parlor,  his 
white  Moslem  robes  overflowing  onto  the 
floor.  In  faultless  English  heNdiscussed  the 
farmer’s  operation  and  the  farrier  spoke  in 
simple,  direct  terms  about  his  problems  with 
his  land,  his  experience  with  the  aVA  elec¬ 
tric  power,  and  the  education  of  his  dhildren. 
You  can  readily  imagine  the  questionsNwhich 
preoccupied  everyone  there  that  day.  What  is 
the  proper  role  of  government  in  developir 
region  like  the  Tennessee  Valley?  How 
America’s  race  relations  look  to  the  rest 
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Testifying  about  this  practice  before  a  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  in  1960,  John  L.  O’Brien,  of  the 
''Better  Business  Bureau  of  Greater  St.  Louis, 
produced  a  set  of  rate  charts  bearing  the  code 
numbers  7-96,  7-150,  7-163.  These  figures 
signified  that  the  finance  company  retained 
$7  pe\$100  loaned  to  the  customer,  and,  de¬ 
pending  on  which  chart  was  used,  kicked 
back  $99y  $150,  or  $163  per  $1,000  to  the 
dealer.  \ 

Even  banks  have  been  known  to  kick  back 
to  dealers.  Herbert  E.  Cheever,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  FIKst  National  Bank  of  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  Dak.,  testified  to  a  typical  kickback 
case  in  which  anVutomobile  dealer  sent  to 
a  bank  a  customer  who  needed  a  $1,200  loan. 
The  bank  charged  trae  buyer  $220  in  finance 
fees  over  a  3-year  period,  and  mailed  the 
dealer  a  $44  check  for  Bringing  in  the  busi- 

ness.  \ 

The  imprudent  buyer  ma\  also  be  lured  by 
ads  which  offer  “no  downpayment.”  And 
he  may  find  himself  signing  t\o  loan  agree¬ 
ments,  one  to  provide  the  ciqsh  for  the 
normal  downpayment  and  the  other  for  the 
balance  of  his  debt.  Both  loans  have  to  be 
paid  off  simultaneously,  at  rates  tmri  often 
run  from  30  to  50  percent.  \ 

Once  enmeshed  in  this  kind  of  borrowing, 
the  customer  often  finds  no  cheap  escape. 
Sometimes,  if  he  decides  to  pay  off  the  1 
before  its  term  ends,  he  is  faced  with  an  e: 
cessive  payoff  rate  designed  to  deter  him 
from  doing  it.  Small  loan  companies,  par¬ 
ticularly,  try  to  keep  the  customer  in  debt. 
As  one  outfit  candidly  explained  in  a  staff 
memorandum,  “Keep  in  mind  that  when  any 
customer  settles  his  account  in  full  and  does 
not  refinance,  we  are  in  the  same  position  as 
a  department  store  whose  customer  settles 
his  bill  and  stops  making  purchases.” 

Many  borrowers  are  careless;  they  sign 
blank  contracts,  fail  to  ask  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  questions,  neglect  to  read  the  fine 
print.  Credit  costs  are  quoted  in  so  many 
different  ways,  however,  that  even  the  pru¬ 
dent  have  difficulty  making  realistic  compari¬ 
sons.  Who  can  easily  tell  whether  it  is 
cheaper  to  take  an  add-on  rate  of  $5  per 
$100  from  a  bank,  or  a  1%  percent  per  month 
rate  from  a  small  loan  company,  or  a  $300 
down,  $40  a  month  deal  from  a  furniture 
dealer? 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  has 
attempted  to  provide  a  standard  method  of 
credit  labeling  to  make  price  comparisons 
meaningful,  through  a  truth-in-lending  bill. 
Cosponsored  by  19  other  Senators,  the  bill 
requires  that  lenders  state  finance  charges 
in  two  different  ways — in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  also  as  a  simple  annual  rate.  The  in  - 
formation  is  to  be  given  to  customers  ja 
writing  before  the  transaction  is  clo^fed. 
Thus,  the  customer  can  tell  at  a  glanc? the 
exact  cost  of  the  credit  he  is  buying.  / 

The  Douglas  bill  does  not  regulate  credit 
or  outlaw  any  of  the  various  ways' credit  is 
now  priced.  It  is  simply  a  ful/disclosure 
bill.  Its  effect  will  be  that  wfien  a  bank 
quotes  a  $6  per  $100  discount  rate,  it  will 
also  have  to  inform  the  borrower  that  this 
is  an  annual  rate  of  11. 5j/  percent.  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  department  store/^ill  have  to  state 
that  its  monthly  servicer  charge  of  1 V2  per¬ 
cent  is  the  equivalent yCf  an  annual  interest 
rate  of  18  percent.  / 

The  bill  has  wo  nr  the  fervent  support  of 
credit  unions,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
consumer  group?  and  trade  unions.  Oppo¬ 
sition  has  come  from  retailers’  associations, 
auto  dealers/  small-loan  companies.  The 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  supports  the  bill,  though  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association  opposes  it.  Some 
opponents  fear  it  would  scare  away  custom¬ 
ers.  Jnore  likely,  full  disclosure  would  cause 
inte/fest  rates  to  become  more  competitive, 
iyf  to  fall  somewhat  as  customers  shop 
/>und. 

,  In  the  event  that  such  full  disclosure  be¬ 
comes  law,  the  public  will  have  to  overcome 


its  unrealistic  notion  that  6  percent  is  the 
ceiling  for  a  “fair”  annual  interest  rate.  On 
small  loans,  repaid  in  installments  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  no  bank,  finance  com¬ 
pany  or  retail  merchant  can  charge  a  true  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  6  percent  and  break  even — let 
alone  make  a  decent  profit.  In  this  area, 
true  interest  rates  of  9,  10,  12  percent  and 
even  higher  are  by  no  means  extortionate. 

There  are  steps  which  the  prudent  bor¬ 
rower  can  always  take  to  protect  himself. 
He  should  read  every  contract  carefully  be¬ 
fore  signing,  and  make  his  own  calculation 
of  credit  charges.  He  can  shop  around  for 
the  best  deal;  comparisons  will  generally  re¬ 
veal  that  banks  or  credit  unions  provide  the 
lowest  credit  rates.  And  he  should  always 
remember  that,  in  the  fantasy  world  of  credit 
advertising,  the  cheapest  sounding  deal  can 
sometimes  be  the  most  expensive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  7885,  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ellender 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments,  as  amended,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Allott 

Hart 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bible 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Case 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Mechem 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Gruening 

Miner 

Monroney 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed¬ 
mondson],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 


Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen¬ 
der]  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  committee  amendment,  on 
page  40,  line  10,  to  strike  out  “$175,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$100,000,000.” 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  obvious  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  in  far  more  serious  trouble 
than  it  has  been  in  many  years.  The 
reasons  for  the  resistance  to  the  program 
in  Congress  can  be  found  in  a  careful 
examination  of  the  debate  which  has 
been  occurring  in  the  Senate  during  the 
past  few  days. 

An  excellent  summation  of  those  rea¬ 
sons,  having  to  do  primarily  with  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  who  have  tradition¬ 
ally  supported  the  foreign  aid  program, 
but  who  are  now  taking  part  in  the  effort 
to  modify  it — to  eliminate  the  indefen¬ 
sible  excesses  which  have  become  a  part 
of  it,  is  contained  in  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Tully,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Twin  Falls  Times-News,  of 
my  own  State,  on  July  30,  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Modifying  Foreign  Aid 
(By  Andrew  Tully) 

Washington,  October  30. — President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  foriegn  aid  program  is  in  trouble  in 
Congress  because  of  a  revolt  by  the  very  men 
who  always  have  championed  the  concept — 
the  liberals. 

Because  of  this  revolt,  the  President  will 
have  to  use  aU  his  influence  and  power  of 
patronage  to  get  as  much  as  $3.5  billion  for 
the  program  for  fiscal  1964 — a  billion  less 
than  he  requested.  The  House  already  has 
chopped  a  billion  off  the  authorization  bill, 
and  the  program  still  has  to  go  through  the 
grinder  of  final  appropriation  votes  in  both 
Chambers. 

For  a  Democratic  President,  it  is  not  com¬ 
forting  to  realize  that  the  fight  against  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  being  led  by  other  Democrats  in 
the  Senate — Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  Wayne 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  Albert  Gore,  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Ernest  Gruening,  of  Alaska.  But 
the  answer  to  their  opposition  is  that  after 
all  these  years  they  have  become  impatient 
and  frustrated  with  a  program  that  threatens 
to  go  on  forever. 

doles  for  107  nations 
Although  the  world  presumably  is  in  better 
economic  shape  than  it  was  just  after  World 
War  II,  our  foreign  aid  statistics  don’t  show 
it.  Uncle  Sam  is  still  doling  out  dollars  to 
107  countries,  and  is  continuing  to  subsidize 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  military  budgets  of 
even  the  relatively  wealthy  nations.  Japan 
got  $70.5  million  in  military  aid  in  fiscal 
1962,  the  United  Kingdom  got  $21.2  million, 
Italy  $70.7  million,  and  little  Denmark  $44.4 
million.  France,  where  De  Gaulle  has  been 
threatening  to  go  it  alone,  got  $5  million. 

If  peace  should  break  out,  military  aid 
presumably  can  be  cut  or  eliminated,  but 
other  aid  smacks  of  the  eternal.  Senator 
Gruening  cites  the  case  that  “in  the  year 
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2003  in  Greece  our  Embassy  will  still  be  pass¬ 
ing  on  loan  agreements  for  petroleum  storage 
facilities,  service  stations,  appliance  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities,  and  tbe  like. 

GIFTS,  NOT  LOANS 

These  liberals  also  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  financially  unrealistic  in  its  tendency 
to  concentrate  on  outright  grants  rather 
than  loans.  Europe  could  be  paying  us 
back  the  money  it  received  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  if  that  money  had  been  in  the 
form  of  loans,  and  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit  would  not  now  pose  such  a  grave 

problem.  ,  , 

But  even  when  Uncle  Sam  has  doled  out 
his  substance  in  the  form  of  loans,  he  has 
remained  a  Santa  Claus.  Most  of  the  loans 
are  made  on  a  40-year  repayment  basis,  with 
interest  rates  as  low  as  three -fourths  of  1 
percent,  and  with  no  firm  insistance  on 
principal  repayments.  In  contrast,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  never  lends  money  at  less  than 
2  percent. 

BLOCKS  ERECTED 

Senator  Frank  Lausche,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  has  offered  an  amendment  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  setting  a  minimum  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  interest  rate  for  the  first 
5  years  and  a  minimum  of  2  percent  for  the 
next  30  years,  with  a  maximum  35-year  re¬ 
payment  period.  Church  has  won  approval 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  a  ban  on  further  grants-in-aid  to  self- 
sufficient  countries.  And  the  committee  also 
has  adopted  an  amendment  by  Gore  which 
would  place  a  $100  million  ceiling  on  Ameri¬ 
can  contributions  to  any  project  abroad. 

All  these  repair  jobs  on  the  program  make 
sense,  in  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
United  States.  And  Kennedy  would  do  well 
to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  these  liberals  who 
in  the  past  have  risked  disfavor  at  home  by 
their  support  of  foreign  aid.  It  is  these  men 
who  will  save  the  program  from  the  meat  ax 
if  the  administration  will  let  them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  one  phase  of  foreign  aid 
that  I  believe  deserves  strong  commen¬ 
dation,  and  that  is  the  program  in  tropi¬ 
cal  Africa,  which  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
2  or  3  years  ago.  At  that  time,  many 
African  countries  had  already  achieved 
independence.  Some  others  were  mov¬ 
ing  toward  independence,  and  the  prep¬ 
arations  were  then  well  underway.  The 
Government  of  this  country  faced  a  very 
special  challenge  in  determining  what 
role  the  United  States  was  to  play  in 
helping  those  countries  along  the  road  to 
stability  and  freedom  as  independent 
states. 

I  believe  the  record  which  has  been 
written  in  the  intervening  period  has 
been  highly  constructive.  It  demon¬ 
strates  how  foreign  aid  can  be  used  to 
best  advantage. 

Apart  from  industrial  Europe,  those  of 
us  who  have  observed  the  foreign  aid 
program  most  closely,  who  serve  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have  seen 
much  evidence  that  the  program  has 
proved  effective  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  is  the  most  modest,  where 
we  have  relied  chiefly  upon  technical 
assistance,  the  use  of  surplus  food,  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  even  though  these  pro¬ 
grams  represent  the  least  costly  part  of 
foreign  aid  in  general. 

We  have  grown  to  suspect  that  money 
is  often  wasted  on  large  and  expensive 
projects  in  countries,  where  the  size  of 
our  investment  cannot  be  reasonably  re¬ 
lated  to  our  real  national  interest. 


Therefore,  I  believe  it  well  to  say  a  few 
words  of  praise  respecting  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
Africa,  where  principles  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  which  commend  themselves  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  second 
what  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  said  in  regard  to  certain 
countries.  In  an  inspection  trip  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  for  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  when  I  studied 
the  program  in  10  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  found  that  in  2  of  them  the 
program  v/as  admirably  administered 
and  working  well.  My  recommendation 
was  that  it  should  not  merely  be  sus¬ 
tained  at  its  existing  level,  but  increased. 
Those  two  countries,  for  reasons  which 
I  gave  in  my  report,  were  Jordan  and 
Tunisia. 

What  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  say¬ 
ing  is  that  we  should  be  more  selective 
and  that  we  should  pick  out  the  countries 
where  the  program  has  a  good  chance  of 
working,  where  there  is  a  disposition  to 
work  with  us,  and  where  the  general 
principles  outlined  by  President  Kennedy 
are  being  followed.  I  have  held  that 
view  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
5  years  ago.  My  hope  is  that  as  a  result 
of  the  current  debate  we  shall  be  able 
to  eliminate  some  countries  where  the 
money  is  being  wasted  and  is  not  being 
well  administered.  If  we  do  that,  we 
shall  have  a  much  better,  more  workable 
program. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  sympathize  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  said.  I  am  aware  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  report.  I  believe  the  application 
of  the  program  in  Africa  is  a  good  case 
history  of  how  foreign  aid  can  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  advantage.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  program  in  this 
region  of  the  world. 

Before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  stress  the  fact 
that  it  is  ironic  that  the  revolt  against 
foreign  aid  should  come  to  a  climax  un¬ 
der  a  President  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  to  reorganize  the  program.  He 
has  placed  it  within  one  agency,  and  has 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  David  Bell, 
who,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  ablest  Di¬ 
rector  yet.  It  is  doubly  ironic  that  it 
should  come  under  a  President  who  has 
been  responsible  for  the  most  important 
innovation  in  foreign  aid  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  since  President  Truman’s  famous 
point  4  plan  inaugurated  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  years  ago.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  which  has  been  a 
Kennedy  triumph  and  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  reach  other  coun¬ 
tries  on  a  people-to-people  basis.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  probably  done  more  to 
improve  good  feeling  toward  the  United 
States  in  the  underdeveloped  world  than 
any  other  phase  of  foreign  aid. 

So  I  stress  that  the  reasons  for  this 
revolt,  if  indeed  it  should  be  called  a  re¬ 
volt,  have  little  to  do  with  the  President, 
who  is  to  be  commended  for  the  initia¬ 
tive  he  has  shown  both  in  establishing 
the  Peace  Corps  and  in  placing  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  AID  program  in  such 


competent  hands.  Rather,  the  reasons 
are  cumulative  in  character.  They  ex¬ 
tend  back  over  the  years.  They  repre¬ 
sent  a  gathering  impatience  and  frus¬ 
tration  in  Congress,  due  to  the  inability 
of  Congress  in  preceding  years  to  effect 
needed  reforms  in  this  program,  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  better  touch  with  reality, 
to  eliminate  excesses,  and,  indeed,  to 
strike  from  the  program  portions  that 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  sloughed 
off  by  the  administrators  themselves. 

The  very  fact  that  in  1962  we  were  giv¬ 
ing  aid,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  107 
recipient  countries,  only  8  fewer  than 
there  are  in  the  whole  world,  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain,  indicates  the  degree  of  the 
failure  of  the  administrators  ever  to  put 
an  end  to  aid  programs  once  commenced, 
even  in  countries  that  have  long  since 
become  self-suffioient  and  able  fully  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  seen  fit,  this 
year,  to  adopt  an  amendment  which  I 
myself  proposed,  and  have  worked  hard 
for  over  the  past  2  or  3  years,  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  prohibit  further  grants 
of  aid  to  economically  self-sufficient 
countries,  located  in  Western  Europe  and 
including  Japan,  where  we  were  granting 
some  $400  million  in  military  assistance 
as  late  as  1962.  This  amendment  means 
that  we  can  begin  to  turn  off  some  of 
the  spigots  that  have  been  opened  in 
the  American  foreign  aid  barrel,  that  we 
can  begin  to  focus  the  program  on  re¬ 
gions  of  the  world  where  it  is  really 
needed,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  sub¬ 
sidization  of  countries  that  have  long 
been  able  to  take  care  of  themselves — in¬ 
deed,  countries  that  are  now  enjoying 
levels  of  prosperity  unprecedented  in 
their  history. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
in  many  places  I  am  high  in  my  praise 
of  not  only  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  offered  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  about  which  he  spoke, 
but  of  a  good  many  other  amendments 
he  has  offered.  I  congratulate  him 
again.  I  was  proud  to  support  him 
there,  and  I  am  proud  to  support  him 
here. 

I  wish  to  join  him  in  the  comments 
he  has  made  in  regard  to  this  bill  as 
they  affect  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  any  of  us  who  do  not 
agree  with  all  parts  of  the  bill  will  be 
represented,  as  the  Senator  has  put  it, 
as  being  in  some  kind  of  revolt.  But 
we  are  not  revolting  against  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  To  the  contrary,  we  consider  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  President;  otherwise  we  would  not 
be  doing  it.  We  happen  to  believe  that 
the  amendments  we  are  seeking  to  have 
adopted  would  strengthen  the  bill,  and 
thereby  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
President  in  carrying  out  a  sound  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  what  I 
mean.  When  the  time  comes,  we  shall 
be  offering  amendments  that  will  seek 
to  reduce  aid  to  Europe,  because  many  of 
us  feel  there  is  no  justification  for  a 
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continuation  of  the  aid  we  are  giving 
to  Europe.  We  believe  that  if  our 
amendments  are  adopted,  the  diplomatic 
arm  of  the  President  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  in  his  negotiations  in 
Europe,  in  connection  with  NATO.  It 
should  be  clear  to  everyone — if  it  is  not, 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why — that 
NATO  needs  to  be  revised,  NATO  needs 
to  be  reformed,  NATO  needs  to  be  re¬ 
adjusted  to  the  economic  realities  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States.  Those 
economic  realities  I  have  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  We  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  expenditures  we  are 
now  making  for  Europe.  There  should 
be  a  cutoff. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  said  that 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  sav¬ 
ings  that  would  be  made  in  Europe  and 
spend  them  for  economic  aid  in  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world  where  there 
is  a  great  need  for  us  to  save  millions 
of  people  from  going  over  to  commu¬ 
nism.  Would  that  weaken  the  Presi¬ 
dent?  It  would  strengthen  his  position 
as  the  leader  of  American  foreign  policy. 

But  I  offer  one  comment,  in  case  the 
Senator  does  not  suggest  it:  There  are 
partisans  who  seem  to  think  that  even 
though  we  may  disagree  with  the  policy 
of  the  President,  we  should  nevertheless 
go  along  with  a  wrong  policy.  That  I 
will  never  do.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
support  my  President  or  to  support  my 
constituents.  I  have  no  doubt — in  fact, 
I  know — that  the  President  would  not 
cast  the  same  votes  that  I  am  casting  on 
some  of  these  amendments;  but  I  also 
say  that  if  the  people  believe  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  cast  the  opposite  vote  to 
every  vote  that  I  will  cast  on  the  bill,  I 
do  not  believe  it.  I  cannot  say  more.  I 
think  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Indeed,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  I  commend  him  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given  to  the  effort,  not 
to  gut  the  foreign  aid  program,  but  to 
reform  the  foreign  aid  program.  If  it  is 
not  reformed  while  there  is  still  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so,  a  period  of  reaction 
will  set  in.  The  pendulum  will  swing 
back.  If  the  American  people  finally  feel 
that  they  are  paying  extravagantly  for 
a  program  they  can  no  longer  support, 
they  will  rise  up  in  such  a  way  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  ultimately  strike  it  down  com¬ 
pletely,  and  thus  deprive  the  President  of 
an  essential  tool  that  he  needs  for  the 
direction  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
our  contemporary  world. 

Reform  is  our  purpose.  I  believe  that, 
in  the  highest  sense,  we  serve  the  real 
need  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  if  it  is 
to  be  sustained  through  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  remarks  on 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  As  much  as 
any  other  Member  of  this  body,  he  has 
given  long  and  searching  study  to  the 
problem  of  foreign  aid.  I  was  happy  to 
join  the  Senator  when  he  presented  his 
amendment  to  terminate  aid  to  advanced 
countries,  countries  which  have  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  from  war  devastation — 


primarily  European  countries  and  Japan. 

I  was  delighted  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  accepted  the  Senator’s 
amendment  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  in  many 
places  in  the  world  we  are  using  our 
resources  to  the  maximum  advantage  of 
this  country,  by  doing  for  underdeveloped 
countries  the  things  that  are  needed  to 
enable  them  to  become  independent  and 
free,  and  not  dependent  upon  and  subject 
to  the  pressures  and  whims  of  other  great 
powers. 

As  I  understand  our  foreign  policy,  it 
is  to  create  a  world  of  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  nations,  each  with  its  own 
interests  to  defend,  and  provide  them 
with  enough  economic  viability  and 
enough  national  defense  to  enable  this 
to  be  done.  I  think  we  have  made  great 
strides  toward  that  goal. 

I  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Senator 
that  we  must  refine  and  improve  the 
bill.  My  only  hope  is  that  in  the  time 
we  have  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  considering  the  close,  two-  or  three- 
margin  votes,  we  do  not  so  scramble  the 
bill  that  we  shall  have  accomplished  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  was  talking  about,  namely,  ultimately 
destroying  the  aid  program.  I  agree 
that  there  must  be  improvement;  and  I 
believe  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  im¬ 
proving  the  bill  before  us.  I  hope  that 
we  can  finally  conclude  with  a  bill  that 
will  permit  the  program  to  continue  un¬ 
der  the  excellent  leadership  that  is  now 
being  given  by  the  Director  of  AID,  in 
whose  commendation  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  concur. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
program  can  be  tightened  and  can  be 
made  applicable  to  present-day  condi¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  static ;  nothing  remains 
the  same.  What  was  programed  a  year 
ago  or  5  years  ago  must  be  changed  to 
meet  the  present  situation.  So  I  hope  we 
shall  move  on. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
and  I  gladly  support  him  in  his  objec¬ 
tive.  I  hope  Congress  can  enact  a  bill 
which  will  continue  what  I  consider  one 
of  the  great  imaginative  movements  of 
our  government,  either  in  this  century 
or  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  support  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  has  given  to  me  in  my 
efforts  to  amend  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
particularly  in  reference  to  finally  cut¬ 
ting  off  further  grants  of  aid  to  rich  and 
self-supporting  countries.  His  endorse¬ 
ment  of  my  amendment  and  his  efforts 
in  its  behalf  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
are  greatly  appreciated. 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  I  have  very 
much  appreciated  the  support  I  have 
received  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  a  kindred 
soul  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
glad  to  join  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  realistic  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  bill;  and  some  very  good 
ones  have  been  submitted.  The  people 


of  the  country  are  becoming  disturbed 
about  the  great  amounts  of  largesse  we 
are  giving  many  foreign  countries, 
especially  the  rich  and  self-supporting 
countries;  and  such  amounts  should  be 
eliminated. 

As  I  recall,  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  we  have  given  approximately 
$128  billion  to  the  various  countries  we 
have  aided.  It  is  high  time  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  continuing  these  contributions, 
we  begin  to  eliminate  our  grants  and 
other  forms  of  aid  which  really  are  not 
needed. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  his  expressions;  and  I  am  glad 
to  join  him  in  supporting  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  by  saying  a 
few  words  about  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  showcase  for  good  foreign  aid  ad¬ 
ministration — in  tropical  Africa.  I  have 
been  diverted — happily — from  that  ob¬ 
jective  by  the  opportunity  offered  me  to 
engage  in  colloquy  with  other  Senators. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  revert  to  my 
original  subject,  because  I  think  it 
should  be  px-esented  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
foreign  aid  with  the  expenditure  of  only 
moderate  amounts  of  money,  in  an  area 
of  the  world  of  great  potential  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  United  States. 

I  believe  it  can  correctly  be  said  that 
this  administration  has  undertaken  a 
new  African  policy  which  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  successful.  From  my  own 
observations  in  Africa  2  years  ago,  I 
know  how  tenuous  was  the  position  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time  in  many 
of  the  newly  independent  countries,  and 
how  great  was  the  suspicion  of  the 
United  States,  and  how  large  was  the 
criticism  of  our  foreign  palicy  as  being 
too  closely  tied  to  that  of  Western 
Europe,  and  as  not  giving  proper  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  African  people.  We  were  suspect; 
and  I  believe  it  is  little  short  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  that,  in  the  intervening  2 
years,  the  general  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  in  so  many  of  these  African 
countries  has  changed  so  wholesomely. 
For  this,  I  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due — to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  shown  a  keen  personal 
interest  in  Africa,  and  has  given  much 
personal  attention  to  African  leaders 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States. 
They  ai*e  responding  to  his  attention,  and 
they  honor  and  respect  the  President 
of  the  United  States — men  who  2  years 
ago  were  openly  and  bitterly  critical  of 
this  country. 

Second,  I  think  special  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  Mr.  G.  Men- 
nen  Williams,  who  has  done  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  fine  job  in  building  good  will 
toward  our  country  throughout  the 
African  Continent. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  DEMONSTRATING  U.S. 

INTEREST  IN  AFRICA  THROUGH  LIMITED  PRO¬ 
GRAMS  OP  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  President  the  United  States  has  a 
a  vital  interest  in  the  new  nations  of 
Africa.  This  interest  can  be  expressed 
in  many  ways.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
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tive  expressions  of  our  interest  in  the 
future  of  Africa  is  our  willingness  to  in¬ 
vest  in  cooperation  with  the  Africans, 
in  programs  for  helping  the  Africans  to 
help  themselves.  While  recognizing 
that  large-scale  investment  is  not  yet 
feasible  in  most  of  the  new  states  of 
Africa,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  participate 
jointly  with  the  Africans  in  limited  pro¬ 
grams  of  technical  assistance,  and,  when 
circumstances  permit,  in  prudent  capital 
development  projects. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  foreign  aid 
flowing  into  Africa  comes,  of  course, 
from  Europe.  In  at  least  half  of  Africa 
our  programs  consist  almost  entii  ely  of 
technical  assistance  activities.  Out  of 
the  34  African  countries  which  received 
U.S.  aid  during  the  past  year,  15  coun¬ 
tries,  formerly  French  and  Belgian  colo¬ 
nies,  received  only  token  U.S.  assistance. 

Our  aid  programs  in  these  15  coun¬ 
tries  are  so  small  that  only  95  foreign 
aid  employees  are  required.  There  are 
no  separate  and  distinct  aid  missions. 
The  few  aid  personnel  running  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  supported  administratively  by 
the  American  Embassy. 

Compared  to  the  size  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  generally,  the  amount  of 
U.S.  aid  money  involved  in  these  15 
nations  is  very  modest — amounting  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  to  only  $14  million, 
which  is  less  than  $1  million  per  country, 
and  only  5  percent  of  our  economic  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  entire  continent  of  Africa. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  U.S.  aid  to  Africa  is  highly  selective 
and  concentrated,  with  5  of  the  34  Afri¬ 
can  countries  getting  55  percent  of  our 
total  African  commitments  last  year. 

The  policy  underlying  our  limited  pro¬ 
grams  in  these  15  countries  is  one  of 
demonstrating,  in  a  prudent  and  respon¬ 
sible  way,  U.S.  political  and  humanitari¬ 
an  interests  in  Africa.  It  is  a  policy 
which  backs  the  aspirations  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  peoples  without  involving  us  in  long¬ 
term  or  high-cost  commitments  or 
precipitating  unrealistic  expectations  on 
their  part.  It  is  a  policy  of  restricting 
the  kind  and  amount  of  U.S.  economic 
assistance,  so  that  our  programs  are 
purely  supplementary  to,  and  do  not 
supplant,  those  of  other  free  world  do¬ 
nors.  It  is  a  policy  which  helps  both  the 
Africans  and  the  Europeans  to  replace 
former  colonial  ties  with  more  nearly 
mutual  relationships.  It  is  a  policy 
which  has  already  provided  political  div¬ 
idends  for  the  United  States  in  the  inter¬ 
national  community,  both  in  the  United 
Nations,  where  Africa  commands  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  votes,  and  in  some 
ticklish  situations  last  year  in  Cuba  and 
the  Congo.  It  is  a  policy  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  Africans’  determination  to  re¬ 
tain  their  independence  by  providing 
them  with  other  friendly  commercial  and 
economic  ties,  so  that  they  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  Communists  to 
avoid  appearing  wards  of  Europe. 

It  is  also  a  policy  which,  despite  its 
essentially  political  character,  is  based 
on  sound  principles  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  In  accordance  with  section 
211(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and 
with  various  other  congressional  injunc¬ 
tions,  assistance  to  these  15  nations  is 
largely  limited  to  technical  assistance. 


There  are  no  luxuries,  no  monuments,  no 
prestige  projects.  Last  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Gabon  $275,000  of  foreign  aid 
funds  went  for  buying  American  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  joint  AID-Peace  Corps  project 
of  assisting  in  building  rural  schools. 
In  Senegal,  local  currency  from  the  sale 
of  U.S.  rice  was  used  to  construct  second¬ 
ary  schools.  In  Upper  Volta,  $49,000 
was  used  to  demonstrate  a  new  U.S.  vac¬ 
cine  which  promises  to  eradicate  measles, 
one  of  the  country’s  major  child-killers. 
In  each  case,  the  project  was  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  development  criteria  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Congres  for  self-help,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  soundness,  and 
suitability  with  respect  to  the  country’s 
development  plans. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  these 
15  countries  should  continue  to  be  not 
only  limited  but  also  secondary  to  that 
of  France  and  Belgium.  Contrary  to  the 
statement  on  page  5  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee’s  report  on  the  bill, 
however,  I  think  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  maintain  its  presence  in 
these  15  countries  through  limited  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance.  The  word  “pres¬ 
ence”  is  both  unfortunate  and  mislead¬ 
ing..  It  is  not  U.S.  “presence”  as  such 
which  is  important;  it  is  the  effective 
expression  of  U.S.  interest  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  building  of  relationships 
for  our  mutual  advantage.  For  the 
United  States  merely  to  be  present  in  a 
country  in  the  form  of  a  few  technical 
assistance  projects  is  virtually  meaning¬ 
less  unless  those  projects  can  produce 
both  direct  and  indirect  results  of  lasting 
benefit. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  help  Africa  remain  free  from  Com¬ 
munist  subversion  or  domination.  It 
also  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  help  African  nations  to  develop  along 
Western  lines,  and  especially  along 
American  lines.  In  order  to  influence 
the  course  of  events  in  this  direction,  we 
not  only  need  to  help  the  Africans  to 
control  Communist  subversion;  we  also 
need  to  provide  an  alternative  to  com¬ 
plete  dependence  on  Europe.  In  many 
ways  there  is  a  greater  affinity  between 
the  United  States  and  Africa  than  be¬ 
tween  Africa  and  Europe.  Africans  look 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership  in 
many  fields,  such  as  education,  where 
the  American  way  may  be  more  suitable 
than  the  European. 

What  would  we  gain  if  we  terminated 
our  small  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  15 
African  nations  receiving  limited  U.S. 
assistance?  We  would  save  about  $14 
million  a  year.  Personally,  I  would 
rather  see  that  small  amount  shaved  off 
the  program  somewhere  else  than  give 
up  our  limited  program  in  almost  half  of 
Africa. 

We  would  also  achieve,  if  it  can  be 
called  an  achievement,  a  reduction  in 
the  total  number  of  countries  receiving 
U.S.  assistance.  I  can  appreciate  the 
annoyance  of  many  observers  that  we 
are  providing  aid  to  far  too  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  including  some  former 
colonies  which  it  is  generally  agreed 
should  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
Europe.  I  share  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee’s  concern  for  greater  selec¬ 


tivity  and  concentration  in  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  I  spon¬ 
sored  the  amendment  to  cut  off  further 
grants-in-aid  to  the  rich  and  self-suffi¬ 
cient  countries  located  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  including  Japan. 

But  the  question  of  U.S.  “presence” 
is  not  primarily  a  question  of  selectivity 
or  concentration.  The  aid  program  in 
Africa  as  well  as  worldwide  is  now  highly 
concentrated.  The  transfer  of  $14  mil¬ 
lion  to  some  other  part  of  the  program 
would  hardly  contribute  toward  greater 
concentration. 

I  also  think,  as  David  Bell,  the  head  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  has  said,  that 
we  should  work  ourselves  out  of  a  job  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  assistance  should  decline 
as  countries  become  self-supporting. 
But  it  would  be  cutting  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face  if  we  eliminated  our  small 
foreign  aid  programs  in  half  of  Africa 
just  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
countries  receiving  assistance. 

Three  years  ago  the  Senate  took  the 
initiative  in  creating  a  special  program 
for  education  in  tropical  Africa — a  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  be  ended  in  almost 
half  of  Africa  if  our  assistance  to  these 
15  nations  were  terminated.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  has  also  indicated  in  other  ways  its 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
viding  U.S.  assistance  to  the  new  nations 
of  Africa.  Despite  objections  to  the 
number  of  nations  being  aided,  and  the 
seeming  lack  of  justification  for  a  U.S. 
“presence”  as  such,  I  know  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  continue  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  assistance,  even  though 
limited,  where  expressions  of  our  in¬ 
terest  and  influence  are  still  essential. 

I  believe  that  what  I  have  said  with 
respect  to  economic  aid  in  Africa  is 
wholly  justified.  It  can  be  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  a  showcase  of  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  under  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  particularly  in  conjunction  with 
the  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
for  relatively  modest  amounts  of  money. 

But  I  do  not  wish  what  I  have  said 
respecting  economic  aid  be  considered 
an  endorsement  of  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  that  is  commencing  in  Af¬ 
rica.  I  cannot  think  of  any  part  of  the 
world  where  there  is  less  need  for  start¬ 
ing  an  arms  race,  where  its  effects  could 
be  more  poisonous,  where  its  end  results 
could  be  more  fraught  with  mischief,  or 
where  the  whole  process  could  be  more 
inimical  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States,  than  the  Continent  of 
Africa.  I  am  distressed  that  we  are  com¬ 
mencing  a  military  assistance  program 
there  which  cannot  possibly  do  other 
than  waste  the  thin  reserves  of  those 
countries,  and  might  indeed  contribute 
to  difficulties,  if  not  open  warfare,  be¬ 
tween  them.  So,  in  that  respect,  I  op¬ 
pose  foreign  aid  in  the  form  of  military 
assistance  on  the  Continent  of  Africa. 
But  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  pro¬ 
grams  of  technical  economic  assistance 
in  many  parts  of  Africa  which  have  cost 
modest  amounts  of  money  are  a  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  a  phase  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  that  is  being  well  administered, 
and  for  which  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  deserve  much  credit. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator 
named  the  15  countries  to  which  he  has 
been  referring? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  not  named 
them  in  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I 
could  supply  the  list  of  names. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that  those 
countries  are  in  French  Equatorial  Af¬ 
rica? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Many  of  them  are. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  French  West 
Africa? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct — tropi¬ 
cal  Africa. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
has  not  included  Nigeria. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  referred  gen¬ 
erally  to  the  program  in  tropical  Africa, 
where  the  primary  reliance  has  been  on 
technical  assistance.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  provide  the  names  of  countries  if  the 
Senator  wishes  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  under  the  guise  of  technical 
assistance,  we  furnished  to  many  of  the 
countries  to  which  he  has  referred,  ma¬ 
chinery  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  such 
as  road  equipment — scrapers,  and  things 
like  that?  The  Senator  will  no  doubt  re¬ 
member  that  I  always  felt  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  should  be  changed  to  allow 
purely  technical  assistance  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  development  assistance. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  report,  any 
number  of  countries  received  aid  which 
was  represented  as  technical  assistance, 
but  which  was  really  large  sums  of  money 
used  to  buy  equipment  that  actually 
represented  capital  investment.  That  is 
where  I  tried  to  draw  the  line. 

Take  the  case  of  Nigeria,  where  the 
British  own  and  control — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel — the  main  resources  of  that  area. 
Someone  from  the  State  Department 
agreed,  without  consulting  Congress,  to 
give  to  the  Nigerians  over  the  next  5 
years  $225  million.  Much  of  this  was 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  grants  and  the 
rest  easy  loans.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  is  in  accord  with  such  an 
agreement  having  been  made  with 
Nigeria. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  believe  a  careful 
reading  of  my  remarks  will  make  clear 
that  they  have  to  do  with  legitimate 
technical  assistance  and  do  not  relate  to 
the  larger  program  in  Nigeria  which 
involves  Development  Loan  Fund  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  During  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill,  I  have 
assumed  the  same  attitude  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  now  stating  as  to  assisting  certain 
countries  with  technical  aid.  When  we 
speak  of  technical  aid,  we  do  not  mean 
the  granting  of  huge  sums  of  money,  in 
the  guise  of  technical  aid,  which  are 
more  or  less  for  capital  investments. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  criticizing.  My  report  is  full  of  such 
cases,  wherein  under  the  guise  of  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  we  have  been  passing  on  to 
many  countries  huge  amounts  of  money 
which  are  really  for  capital  investments 
rather  than  technical  assistance.  That  is 
the  bone  of  my  contention. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  wholehearted¬ 
ly  with  the  Senator  that  technical  assist¬ 
ance  should  not  be  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  those  intended  by  Congress. 
It  is  well  defined  in  the  law  and  should 
be  administered  accordingly. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  thing  applies  to  the  contingency 
fund.  The  pending  amendment  involves 
the  contingency  fund.  The  question  has 
been  asked,  “Why  support  the  Humphrey 
amendment?’’  It  is  unnecessary,  it  has 
been  urged,  since  the  President  will  have 
ample  money  in  the  contingency  fund  to 
transfer  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
should  he  choose  to  do  so. 

But  this  argument  has  no  substance. 
It  is  a  debater’s  point,  because  Congress 
has  made  it  perfectly  clear  what  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  contingency  fund  is.  It  is 
to  deal  with  emergencies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Unforeseen. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Emergencies  of  such 
importance  and  immediacy  that  there 
is  no  possibility  to  foreplan.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  has  used  the  contingency  fund  in 
this  way.  If  he  were  to  take  money  out 
of  the  contingency  fund  merely  to  add 
it  to  a  scheduled,  predetermined  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  to  Latin  America, 
the  Senate  would  be  the  first  to  call  his 
representatives  before  it  to  account  for 
misuse  of  the  contingency  fund. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  the 
amendment;  it  is  a  better  argument  for 
the  amendment.  I  urge  all  Senators  who 
believe  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  parts  of  this 
program  to  support  the  amendment;  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
comment  further  on  that  part  of  the 
Senator's  statement  which  refers  to  72 
percent  of  the  aid  money  to  the  15  coun¬ 
tries  he  mentioned  coming  from  France. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  that  is  a  correct 
statement — from  France  and  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  In  regard  to 
that  72  percent,  does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  how  that  aid  comes  about?  For 
his  information,  I  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  while  I  was  in  that  area.  Much 
of  it  is  not  a  direct  aid  program;  that 
is,  it  is  not  a  program  in  which  the 
French  Government  furnishes  so  much 
money.  The  French  Government  buys 
peanuts  or  some  other  commodity  at  a 
subsidized  price.  The  commodities  could 
probably  be  bought  much  cheaper  on  the 
world  market  than  they  could  from,  let 
us  say,  Mali,  Nigeria,  or  from  Senegal, 
where  peanuts  grow  in  abundance. 
What  the  Government  does  is  to  pay  a 
subsidy  so  that  farmers  can  receive  a 
sufficient  income  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  This  is  one  of  the  major  forms  of 
aid  extended  to  this  part  of  Africa  by 
the  French.  However,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  additional  aid  is  furnished  in  the 
form  of  salaries  to  administrators  or  to 
French  technicians  or  others  who  are 
assisting  the  people  and  the  governments 
of  the  new  countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  some  in 
that  regard,  but  the  aid  of  the  British 


amounts  to  a  pittance,  compared  with 
the  cash  furnished  by  the  French  or  by 
the  Belgians.  As  I  pointed  out  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  for  every  dollar  spent  by 
the  British  by  way  of  subsidies  or  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  Great 
Britain,  France  probably  spends  $5  or  $6. 

The  British  have  been  successful  in 
utilizing  the  resources  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  operate  to  obtain  sufficient 
funds  to  develop  the  economy  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  people.  They  have  done  that  in 
Ghana  as  well  as  in  Nigeria. 

Mr.  President,  what  irks  me  is  that 
the  huge  amount  of  assistance  that  we 
propose  to  make  available  to  Nigeria 
would  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
masses  of  the  Nigerian  people.  It  would 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  vast  number  of 
Greek  merchants,  Indian  merchants,  and 
British  nationals  who  are  there  and  in 
absolute  control  of  all  the  resources  in 
that  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  agree  to  furnish  the  Nigerian  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  $225  million,  when  the 
British  have  agreed  to  furnish  only  $50 
million,  although  they  own  and  control 
those  industries.  I  believe  we  should 
look  upon  that  with  resentment.  It  irks 
me  no  end  when  I  find  instances  such  as 
that. 

On  what  authority,  I  add  further,  does 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  any  of  our  AID 
administrators  go  into  a  country  and  say, 
“You  can  depend  on  it  that  the  United 
States,  over  the  next  5  years,  is  going  to 
make  available  to  you,  as  it  did  in  Ni¬ 
geria,  $225  million.”  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  justification  which  I  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  some  time  ago,  half  of  that 
$225  million  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
grants  and  the  other  half  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  loans.  I  presume  those  loans 
will  be  the  ."soft”  ones,  at  an  interest  rate 
of  three-quarters  of  1  percent,  with  10 
years’  grace  and  40  years  to  pay.  We 
might  as  well  give  the  money  to  them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  matter  of  financ¬ 
ing  very  large  projects  in  given  countries 
has  become  increasingly  troublesome  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  in  the 
committee  that  these  projects  are  of 
questionable  value  to  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  projects. 

This  led  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  who  is  now 
in  the  Chamber,  to  propose  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  I  believe  would  be  a  first  step 
toward  correcting  this  problem.  It 
would  write  into  the  committee’s  version 
of  the  bill  a  provision  to  establish  a  $100 
million  ceiling  on  the  American  contri¬ 
bution  to  any  project  in  any  given  coun¬ 
try  without  the  project  first  coming  to 
the  Congress  for  its  specific  consent  and 
approval.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  starting 
point  in  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is 
of  increasing  concern  to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  supported  that  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  committee,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  for  its 
sponsorship. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  other  thing 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  interest  rate  that 
he  mentioned  in  connection  with  devel¬ 


opment  loans. 

If  we  derived  any  lesson  from  our  ex¬ 
perience  under  the  Marshall  plan— 
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which  was  probably  the  most  important 
and  successful  foreign  policy  venture  of 
the  United  States — it  was  that  the  hulk 
of  the  money  we  gave  away  should  have 
been  loaned.  Had  it  been  loaned,  today 
these  amazingly  prosperous  and  produc¬ 
tive  countries  in  Western  Europe  that  we 
helped  set  back  on  their  feet  with  the 
Marshall  plan  would  be  paying  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  on  such  loans,  and  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  the  critical 
balance-of-payments  problem  that  now 
plagues  the  Nation. 

Drawing  on  that  experience,  several 
years  ago  in  the  committee  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  emphasis  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  away  from 
grants  toward  loans,  so  that  this  Fund 
might  be  used  for  financing  long-term 
economic  development  in  the  underde¬ 
veloped  nations  of  the  world.  But  in 
setting  it  up,  we  gave  a  certain  area  of 
discretion  to  the  administrators  because 
of  the  great  differences  between  the 
countries  to  be  dealt  with.  We  thought 
the  discretion  would  be  exercised  in  such 
a  way  as  to  preserve  the  loan  character 
of  the  program.  Instead,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  funds,  as  the  Senator  has  sug¬ 
gested,  has  been  loaned  for  40-year  pe¬ 
riods,  with  a  long  grace  period  in  which 
no  principal  is  repaid,  following  which 
there  is  repayment  at  an  interest  rate 
of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  on  money 
which  has  cost  us,  or  is  costing  us,  3  or 
3  *4  percent  to  borrow. 

So  instead  of  giving  money  away  and 
calling  it  a  gift,  we  are  now  giving  money 
away  and  calling  it  a  loan — the  worst  of 
both  possible  worlds. 

Again,  this  year,  the  committee  has 
addressed  itself  to  this  problem.  A  good 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  committee 
to  shorten  the  loan  period  somewhat, 
and  to  provide  that  when  interest  be¬ 
gins  to  accrue  on  the  loan,  it  shall  be  at 
not  less  than  2  percent. 

I  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  likes  to  castigate  “Wall  Street 
moneychangers,”  never  gets  less  than  2 
percent  on  any  long-term  credit  it  ex¬ 
tends  abroad. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Two  and  one-half 
percent. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  ,  who  proposed  the 
amendment,  is  to  be  commended  for 
making  this  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  clarity  and 
lucidity  of  his  presentation,  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  of  his  presentations 
in  the  Senate. 

I  agree  very  much  with  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  said  in  the  first  part  of  his  address, 
that  the  purpose  of  Senators  in  offering 
amendments  is  not  to  injure  the  foreign 
aid  program,  but  to  strengthen  and  im¬ 
prove  it. 

I  consider  foreign  aid  to  be  an  es¬ 
sential  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  I 
have  long  considered  it  so.  I  have  in¬ 
creasingly  felt  that  the  money  should  be 
granted  to  countries  that  were  perform¬ 


ing  in  accordance  with  principles  that 
were  clearly  indicated  as  wise  and 
proper.  The  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  had  to  work  several  years  to 
achieve  his  amendment  to  cease  aid  to 
countries  that  as  a  result  of  our  dollars 
had  become  highly  prosperous  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  fundamental  weakness  in 
the  successive  administrations  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  that  there  has 
been  desire  to  spend  money  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  useful  or  not.  That  has 
been  shown  in  many  cases. 

The  other  day  I  pointed  out  that  I  was 
not  in  favor  of  a  meat-ax  approach,  such 
as  the  House  used  in  cutting  the  program 
a  half  billion  dollars,  but  the  program 
should  be  studied  country  by  country. 
In  Western  European  nations  and  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  obviously  it  is  not  needed  any  longer 
and  has  not  been  for  several  years.  But 
the  initiative  to  suspend  it  had  to  come 
from  Congress  and  not  from  the  agency. 
Certain  other  countries,  such  as  Brazil, 
are  not  complying  with  sound  fiscal  pol¬ 
icies.  We  have  tried  to  induce  its  rulers 
to  stop  inflation  and  adopt  certain  re¬ 
forms.  Brazil  is  not  doing  so.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  we  have  vainly  poured 
$2y2  billion  into  a  country  that  is  as 
rich  in  resources  of  all  kinds  as  the  mind 
could  imagine.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  prosperous.  It  has  as 
many  resources  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  gold,  strategic  minerals, 
unlimited  water  for  hydroelectric  de¬ 
velopment,  tropical  agriculture,  temper¬ 
ate  agriculture.  It  should  be  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  nations  on  earth.  But 
it  does  not  have  prosperity  because  it 
does  not  adopt  essential  reforms.  Unless 
and  until  it  makes  such  reforms,  it  will 
not  be  strengthened  by  our  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  program.  Not  only  would  we 
be  saving  money,  but,  far  more  impor¬ 
tant,  we  would  be  giving,  by  such  action, 
an  example  to  the  other  countries  that 
are  trying  to  conform  to  the  principles 
of  Punta  del  Este — the  very  principles 
to  which  President  Kennedy  has  re¬ 
ferred.  If  we  dish  out  vast  sums  to 
countries  that  make  no  effort  to  stop 
waste  and  inflation,  to  provide  ad¬ 
equate  taxation,  to  make  needed  land 
reform,  we  will  discourage  those  other 
governments  that  are  doing  it. 

On  the  matter  of  interest  on  loans, 
it  is  obvious,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  judgment  of  our  adminis¬ 
trators  in  granting  such  loans  has  been 
very  poor.  I  was  present  in  Cairo  last 
February  at  the  signing  of  the  $30  mil¬ 
lion  loan  to  build  a  powerplant  in  west 
Cairo.  A  powerplant  is  a  revenue  pro¬ 
ducing  enterprise.  It  will  be  paying  for 
itself  the  day  it  starts  to  operate.  Yet 
the  loan  provides  for  a  10-year  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  loan,  and  then  three-quarters  of  1 
percent,  with  the  result  that  we  are  not 
only  lending  $30  million,  but  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  grant  of  approximately  $25  million 
at  the  same  time.  That  is  folly.  We  are 
borrowing  to  make  that  so-called  loan 
at  about  a  4-percent  interest  rate  from 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator  to  say  that  while  we  extend 
credit  to  underwrite  the  financing  of  that 
kind  of  electrical  generating  plant  in 


Cairo,  we  require  our  own  electrical  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  to  repay  on  the  basis  of 
interest  which  is  the  equivalent  that  the 
United  States  must  pay  for  its  borrowed 
money.  Why  the  double  standard,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  project  that,  if 
it  is  worthy  of  the  money  in  the  first 
place,  if  it  is  a  sound  project,  ought  to 
fully  repay  the  capital  investment,  with 
reasonable  interest  charges?  What  we 
expect  of  our  projects  at  home  we  should 
expect  of  the  projects  we  finance  abroad. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  follow  this 
up  by  saying  that  although  I  believe  the 
committee  took  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  in  raising  the  rates  to  be  effective  at 
not  less  than  2  percent,  it  still  has  failed 
to  meet  the  issue.  We  will  still,  while 
receiving  2  percent,  have  to  pay  interest 
of  3*4  or  4  percent.  In  the  future  we 
should  charge  exactly  the  rates  which 
the  American  people  have  to  pay  for  the 
money.  That  is  only  commonsense. 

We  have  now  made,  at  this  soft  rate 
of  three-quarters  of  1  percent,  and  10- 
year  moratorium,  $1,300  million  worth  of 
loans.  We  shall  have  to  give  $870  mil¬ 
lion  in  concealed  grants  on  those  loans. 
It  is  difficult  to  justify  that  we  should 
do  so. 

One  further  point.  I  was  much 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  United  States 
is  now  planning  a  military  aid  program 
for  African  countries.  I  could  not  more 
completely  agree  with  the  forthright 
condemnation  of  that  program  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  hope,  feeling  as 
he  does,  that  he  will  introduce  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  prevent  such  aid.  There 
is  an  escape  clause  in  all  such  amend¬ 
ments  that  if  the  President  finds  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  do  so,  in  a 
given  country,  he  can  do  it.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  is  intended  to  elimi¬ 
nate  our  military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
with  the  same  escape  clause,  because 
such  aid  has  proved  to  be  destructive, 
not  constructive.  It  has  never  strength¬ 
ened  the  defense  of  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  never  ful¬ 
filled  any  of  the  objectives  stated  in  its 
justification.  There  is  an  escape  clause 
which  provides  that  some  of  the  $300 
million  in  the  President’s  contingent 
fund  can  be  used  by  the  President  in  case 
an  emergency  situation  arises  and  the 
President  needs  the  money  to  use  it  for 
that  defense  purpose  in  one  or  more 
Latin  American  countries. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  intend  to  support  his  amendment. 
I  have  long  advocated  the  reduction  and 
termination  of  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America.  I  believe  that  the  record 
of  military  assistance  in  Latin  America 
demonstrates  that,  on  balance,  it  has 
been  a  net  loss  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  heard  no  persuasive  arguments  to 
the  contrary. 

Again  and  again,  we  are  told  that  the 
money  is  necessary  in  order  to  open  a 
channel  of  communication  or  rapport 
between  the  Military  Establishments  in 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 
Everyone  who  knows  much  about  Latin 
America  knows  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  problem  there  is  not  that  the  Mili- 
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tary  Establishments  are  too  small,  but 
that  they  are  too  big. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  fact  is  that  the 
money  we  spend,  and  the  equipment  and 
material  we  give,  is  not  necessary  to 
give  further  size  or  strength  to  these 
Military  Establishments.  The  statutory 
ceiling  we  have  set  $57.5  million  last 
year  and  $50  million  this  year,  is  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  keep 
the  program  very  limited,  and  this  very 
limitation  makes  it  of  no  great  signif¬ 
icance,  insofar  as  the  equipping  and 
strengthening  of  these  Military  Estab¬ 
lishments  are  concerned. 

But  what  does  it  do?  It  identifies  the 
United  States  with  the  military  within 
each  country  in  such  a  way  that  we  get 
the  blame  when  the  military  does  some¬ 
thing  that  is  offensive  to  the  people,  such 
as  a  military  junta  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
or  the  Government  of  Honduras.  When 
that  happens,  immediately  the  cry  goes 
up  by  those  who  are  determined  to  erode 
away  good  feeling  toward  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America,  that  we  are 
the  ones  who  are  responsible,  because  we 
are  the  ones  who  are  furnishing  the  tanks 
or  the  fancy  fighter  planes.  Thus  we 
are  identified  with  the  strong-arm  men 
in  Latin  America.  It  is  not  worth  the 
candle. 

The  arguments  that  are  made  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  program  are  increasingly 
less  persuasive.'  The  recent  military 
juntas  demonstrate  the  danger  of  being 
tarred  with  the  military  brush  in  Latin 
America. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  will  support  it.  I  have  tried 
to  do  the  same  thing  myself,  from  time 
to  time,  within  the  committee.  Thus 
far  I  have  been  able  to  do  no  more  than 
to  retain  an  amendment  placing  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  program.  If  we  would  elim¬ 
inate  it  entirely  we  would  be  better  off. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  could  tell  us  what  possible 
justification  was  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  starting  military  aid  in  such 
countries  as  Sierra  Leone  or  Upper  Volta 
or  Mali,  small  countries  which  have  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  way  of  economic  resources,  and 
which  have  no  occasion  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  aggression.  I  wonder 
what  justification  was  presented  to  the 
committee  for  this  military  program. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
reasoning  that  has  sustained  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  Latin  America,  to  accommodate 
the  desires  of  those  governments.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  do  the  equipping,  it  is 
said,  because  the  equipment  is  obsolete 
so  far  as  our  use  of  it  goes;  therefore,  it 
is  argued,  we  should  accommodate  these 
governments;  besides,  it  is  said,  it  helps 
cement  better  feelings  between  the  ex¬ 
isting  governments  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  same 
argument  that  has  been  used  again  and 
again  with  respect  to  Latin  America. 

Then,  the  day  of  a  coup  arrives,  and 
the  people  learn  that  the  tank  which 
pushed  down  the  gates  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  palace,  as  in  Lima,  Peru,  was  a  tank 
that  had  been  supplied  by  us.  This  is 
the  word  that  gets  through  to  the  “down 
and  outs”  in  Peru,  to  the  working  people 


of  the  country,  to  the  Indians  in  the 
highlands.  This  is  what  damages  the 
image  of  the  United  States  in  these  un¬ 
fortunate,  feudal  lands. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  submit  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  military  program  in  Africa.  It  he 
does,  I  shall  certainly  support  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  First  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  generous 
references  earlier  to  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  in  committee  and  which 
was  adopted  by  the  committee 

Next  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  eloquent  and  articulate  address. 

Now  I  wish  to  call  to  his  attention  an¬ 
other  amendment  which  appears  at  page 
41  of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  I  have  shared  misgivings  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  countries  in  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  also  in  Africa.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Senator  will  recall  that  a  few 
days  ago  a  military  coup  d’etat  occurred 
in  a  small  country  in  Africa  which,  it 
was  reported,  had  an  armed  force  of  800 
men. 

I  suggest  that  in  this  small  country, 
800  men  with  high  powered  American 
rifles  might  very  well  succeed  with  a  coup 
d’etat.  What  good  would  be  served? 
What  would  be  the  end  result?  How 
would  it  benefit  either  the  people  of 
that  country  or  the  United  States  or  the 
forces  of  freedom?  I  know  the  reasons 
which  some  people  advance,  but  I  have 
not  thus  far  determined  them  to  be  valid 
reasons,  at  least  not  conclusively  so. 

With  respect  to  military  assistance  to 
Central  and  South  American  countries, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  laudable  cause 
exists  in  which  the  United  States  has  an 
interest,  it  must  be  one  to  strengthen 
hemispheric  defense,  the  defense  of  the 
various  countries  from  military  threats 
from  without,  and  from  military  threat 
from  some  neighboring  Latin  American 
country.  If  that  were  true,  there  might 
be  some  justification  for  a  hemispheric 
defense  force,  and  we  might  be  able  to 
justify  and,  indeed,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  might  find  most  useful, 
a  military  force  at  its  command  to  inter¬ 
cept  a  flotilla  from  Cuba,  for  example, 
bent  upon  invasion  of,  say,  Honduras,  to 
imagine  a  possible  use  for  such  a  force; 
as  well  as  in  a  police  action  by  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  American  States,  if  that  Or¬ 
ganization  determined  it  to  be  advisable, 
in  a  small  country  like  the  Dominican 
Republic,  if  such  were  adjudged  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  as  be¬ 
ing  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  the  preservation  of  liberty  in  that 
small  country. 

To  that  end,  about  3  or  4  years  ago,  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  earmark  a 
certain  part  of  the  military  assistance 
funds  for  such  an  international  or  a 
Western  Hemispheric  defense  force. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
approved  it,  and  the  Senate  accepted  it 
without  question.  However,  no  move  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  fol¬ 
lowed  the  availability  of  these  funds. 


Perhaps  the  amendment  may  have  been 
stricken  in  conference  because  of  a  lack 
of  manifestation  of  interest. 

I  offered  such  an  amendment  again 
and  once  again  my  amendment  was 
adopted  in  committee.  It  is  found  at 
page  41.  It  provides  that  of  the  $50 
million  that  would  be  available,  $25  mil¬ 
lion  may  be  available  during  each  fiscal 
year  for  assistance  to  an  international 
military  force  under  the  control  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

I  rise  to  call  attention  to  this  point, 
first,  because  it  may  be  a  constructive 
pi-oposal,  one  that  might  prove  quite  ben¬ 
eficial  not  only  to  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  but  also  to  the 
hemisphere  as  a  whole;  second,  because 
I  hope  that  this  time  in  conference  with 
the  other  body  the  Senate  will  insist 
upon  acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding.  I  regret  that 
I  have  trespassed  so  far  in  expressing 
these  views. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  having  taken  the 
floor  to  explain  this  amendment.  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  what  he  has  said. 
I  hope  that  other  countries  of  Latin 
America  will  look  upon  this  proposal  as 
an  opportunity  to  support,  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the 
formation  of  such  a  police  force.  It 
could  very  well  have  much  usefulness  in 
the  hemisphere.  The  amendment  is  a 
most  constructive  one.  What  is  pro¬ 
posed  is  much  different  from  the  kind 
of  military  assistance  we  have  been  giv¬ 
ing,  which  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
Therefore,  I  join  in  commending  the 
Senator  for  having  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  for  having  taken  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  explain  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  rose  some  time 
ago,  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  this 
much  time.  I  am  prepared  now,  unless 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  wishes  to  ask 
me  another  question,  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  continue  on  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
An  international  police  force  under  the 
supervision  and  jurisdiction  of  the  OAS 
would  have  much  merit.  But  I  hope  the 
Senator  realizes  that  there  are  practical 
difficulties  toward  its  realization  in  the 
differences  of  opinion  that  exist  in  those 
countries  and  their  governments.  Coun¬ 
tries  that  are  not  junta  controlled  would 
not  agree  to  such  a  proposal.  We  would 
be  confronted  with  the  problem,  as  we 
have  been  on  previous  occasions,  of  in¬ 
ducing  a  majority  of  countries  to  sup¬ 
port  what  seems  to  us  to  be  constructive 
measures. 

The  present  situation  really  began  30 
years  ago,  at  the  first  Pan  American 
Conference  after  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  took  of¬ 
fice.  It  was  officially  known  as  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Inter-American  Conference.  It 
met  in  Montevideo  in  November  1933.  I 
was  the  adviser  to  that  delegation.  We 
abjured  gunboat  diplomacy.  We  de¬ 
clared  that  there  would  be  no  more 
armed  interventions  into  our  neighbors’ 
terrain  of  the  kind  we  had  carried  out  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Canb- 
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bean.  That  led  to  subsequent  agree¬ 
ments  that  there  should  be  no  such  ar¬ 
rangements  without  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  American  States.  In 
eifect,  we  multilateralized  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  We  made  it,  in  Roosevelt’s 
words,  a  joint  concern. 

But  we  found  as  a  practical  matter 
that  it  was  difficult  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  20  republics.  I  could 
name  several  countries  that  would  op¬ 
pose,  however  much  they  might  approve 
in  principle,  this  kind  of  police  force,  be¬ 
cause  of  difficulties  that  might  arise  from 
time  to  time. 

We  should  pursue  this  proposal  in  the 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  will  affirmatively  prefer  this  kind 
of  assistance,  rather  than  have  it  pre¬ 
sented  as  something  which  we  propose 
and  which  we  hope  they  will  support. 
When  the  initiative  comes  from  them, 
the  proposal  will  have  a  much  better 
prospect  of  becoming  effective.  I  hope 
that  that  time  will  come,  because  the 
proposal  is  sound. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  also 
will  agree  that  the  difficulties  heretofore 
experienced  have  prevented  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  force.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  merely  an  invitation  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  to  consider  again 
the  advisability  of  the  formation  of  such 
a  force.  The  amendment  is  inserted  in 
the  bill  with  no  great  expectation  that 
the  difficulties  will  soon  be  surmounted. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  it  is  a  highly 
constructive  proposal. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
highly  constructive  proposal.  I  am  glad 
the  committee  has  taken  action,  has 
adopted  it,  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
and  encouraged  by  the  statements  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  and  the  able  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  .  It  is 
true  that  under  present  circumstances 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  actual  crea¬ 
tion  of  such  a  force.  But  I  would  hope 
that  if  the  funds  were  made  available. 
President  Kennedy  would  direct  some 
negotiations,  some  conferences,  some 
study,  and  some  effort  toward  exploring 
the  possibility  of  creating  such  a  force. 
I  repeat:  If  there  is  justification  for  the 
provision  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  Central 
America  and  South  America,  it  must  be 
because  it  is  thought  that  this  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  hemispheric  solidarity  and  to 
the  security  of  freedom  and  peace  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  points  to  the  growing  number  of 
military  juntas  which  are  in  control  of 
governments  and  countries  in  South  and 
Central  America.  This  is  disturbing,  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  long  run 
the  repetitive  and  growing  identification 
of  the  United  States  with  military  coup 
d’etats  and  dictatorial,  repressive  regimes 
will  have  an  eroding  effect  upon  the  in¬ 
fluence,  prestige,  and  respect  in  which 
the  United  States  may  be  held,  not  only 
in  those  countries  but  throughout  the 
world.  I  recognize  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  choose;  that  if  one  must 
choose  between  a  military  junta  that  is 


non-Communist  and  a  Communist  take¬ 
over  of  a  country,  the  former  might  be 
preferable.  But  I  submit  that  the  people 
of  most  countries,  in  my  opinion,  do  not 
want  either.  Therefore,  we  must  search 
for  means  to  give  life  and  meaning  to  the 
principles  for  which  our  great  Nation  and 
our  people  stand.  Democracy  is  the  most 
revolutionary  and  appealing  political 
concept  that  mankind  has  ever  known. 
Let  us  not  blur  its  image  and  reduce  it 
to  an  unappealing  system,  as  it  may  be 
seen  and  interpreted  through  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  repressed  by  a  regime 
which  we  support  and  with  which  we  are 
identified. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  for  his  sentiment, 
which  I  cherish  fully. 

Having  commenced  this  discourse  with 
the  intention  of  discussing  foreign  aid 
in  tropical  Africa,  I  want  to  close  with 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  moment,  which  is  Latin 
America. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  way  in  which  he  is  now  utilizing  the 
aid  program  to  doggedly  pursue  Ameri¬ 
can  objectives  in  this  hemisphere.  When 
the  military  junta  recently  overthrew 
the  first  popularly  elected,  constitutional 
government  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public — I  believe  in  its  history - 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  its  history  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  a  profound  student  of  Latin 
American  history.  The  President  took 
prompt  action  to  break  off  diplomatic 
recognition  with  the  new  junta,  to  with¬ 
hold  further  American  aid,  and  system¬ 
atically  to  withdraw  the  AID  personnel 
connected  with  the  sizable  AID  program 
that  had  been  established  there.  He 
did  likewise  in  Honduras,  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras  was  overthrown  by 
a  similar  junta  a  few  weeks  ago.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  President  utilized  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram  in  South  Vietnam  in  his  efforts  to 
induce  the  collapsing  Diem  regime  to 
undertake  reforms  that  might  have  re¬ 
gained  for  it  the  popular  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

We  have  cause  to  hope  that  the  new 
regime  in  Vietnam  will  rally  popular  sup¬ 
port  behind  the  war  effort,  so  that  the 
Vietcong  can  at  least  be  defeated  and 
the  Americans  in  Vietnam  can  be  re¬ 
turned  home.  r 

This  is  an  example  of  how  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  withhold  foreign  aid  in  order 
to  give  more  effective  implementation  to 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  in  the  Far  East,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  For  this,  the  President  is  to 
be  commended  most  strongly. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  a  plea  for 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment.  If 
there  is  any  hope  for  many  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  to  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  has  referred — coun¬ 
tries  plagued  with  the  feudalism  of  an¬ 
other  era;  countries  where  a  very  few 
families  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  desperately  poor — 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  inaugurated — again — by  President 
Kennedy,  for  it  promotes  two  objectives 
which  are  the  prerequisites  for  achiev- 
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ing  real  democracy  and  social  justice  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere — the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  economic  feudalism  and  political 
dictatorship.  Only  if  the  President  in¬ 
sists  that  the  aid  program  shall  conform 
with  these  objectives,  will  the  money 
Congx-ess  appropriates  for  it  have  any 
chance  of  bearing  fruit. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  him  for 
his  recent  actions  in  Latin  America,  and 
I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  restore  the 
money  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  alone  can  help  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  these  goals. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  which  I  submitted 
yesterday,  seeks  to  cut  $75  million  from 
the  contingency  fund.  In  the  course  of 
my  remarks  I  hope  to  show  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that,  under  the  bill,  the  President 
now  has  ample  authority  to  make  trans¬ 
fers  in  order  to  assist  him  in  dealing 
with  any  emergency  which  may  arise 
during  the  current  year.  I  propose  to 
show  that  under  the  present  law  the 
President  has  authority  to  transfer  as 
much  as  $1,780  million. 

The  original  concept  of  the  so-called 
contingency  fund  was  to  take  care  of 
certain  emergencies  and  unforeseen 
events  which  might  arise.  I  well  re¬ 
member  that  when  the  first  emergency 
fund  provision  was  included  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill,  serious  questions  as  to  what 
the  President  could  use  these  funds  for 
were  raised.  As  time  passed,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  in  many  instances  the 
so-called  emergency  fund  was  not  used 
for  the  purposes  intended.  In  the  course 
of  my  remarks  I  shall  indicate  to  the 
Senate  some  of  the  instances  in  which 
this  fund  was  used  for  purposes  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  original  intent  of  the 
fund. 

As  I  have  said,  my  amendment  would 
make  available  for  the  contingency  fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  the  sum  of  $100 
million.  This  means  that  the  President 
will  have  $100  million  in  this  fund,  to 
use  as  he  sees  fit.  The  House  voted  to 
authorize  $150  million  for  this  fund. 
The  Senate  committee  voted  to  authorize 
$175  million.  The  so-called  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments  would  increase  the 
fund  to  $200  million,  by  transferring  to 
the  contingency  fund  $125  million  of  the 
money  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

When  one  analyzes  the  many  gimmicks 
and  gadgets  in  this  bill  which  make 
available  to  the  President  millions  of 
dollars  over  and  above  the  amounts  we 
authorize,  one  can  only  conclude  that 
a  $100  million  contingency  fund  is 
more  than  adequate  to  take  care  of  any 
unforeseen  emergencies  which  may  arise. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  these 
gimmicks  and  gadgets. 

Under  section  510  of  this  bill,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  granted  special  authority  where¬ 
by  he  may  withdraw  from  Department 
of  Defense  up  to  $300  million  worth  of 
military  stocks,  for  purposes  of  military 
assistance. 

Even  though  in  the  bill,  we  have 
limited  the  amount  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  $1  billion,  the  President  will  have 
authority,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Military  Establish- 
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ment  $300  million  worth  of  hardware,  to 
be  used  as  he  sees  fit. 

This  $300  million  is  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  military  assistance  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill,  as  I  have  just 
stated. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  section  510, 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It  is  to 
be  found  on  pages  59  and  60  of  the  re¬ 
port,  under  the  heading  “Special  Au¬ 
thority.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  588)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority. — (a)  During 
the  fiscal  year  £19633  1964  the  President  may. 
if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  order  defense  articles 
from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes 
of  part  II,  subject  to  subsequent  reimburse¬ 
ment  therefor  from  subsequent  appropria¬ 
tions  available  for  military  assistance.  The 
value  of  such  orders  under  this  subsection 
in  the  fiscal  year  £19633  1964  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $300,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  action 
taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  incur,  in  applicable  appropria¬ 
tions,  obligations  in  anticipation  of  reim¬ 
bursements  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  such  orders  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Appropriations  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reimburse  the  applicable  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  for  such  orders  are  hereby 
authorized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition,  section 
610  of  the  bill  would  give  the  President 
much  flexibility,  in  that  it  would  permit 
him  to  transfer  10  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  any  provision  of  this 
act,  and  would  be  consolidated  with  the 
funds  made  available  for  other  purposes 
in  this  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  appears  on  page  63  of  the  report, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts. — 
(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  any  provision  of  this  Act 
may  be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with, 
the  funds  made  available  for  any- other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  total  in  the  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made 
shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  provision. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  in  sections  451,  510,  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made 
available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  (1)  and 
637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap¬ 
propriation  for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Furthermore,  sec¬ 
tion  614  gives  the  President  special  au¬ 
thority  to  use  up  to  250  million  of  hard 
dollars,  and  up  to  $100  million  of  foreign 
currencies  for  any  purpose  he  deems  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  only  limitation  placed  on 
him  under  this  section  is  that  he  cannot 


spend  more  than  $50  million  in  any  one 
country  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  just  enum¬ 
erated  a  few  methods  that  the  President 
has  at  hand  to  give  assistance  based  on 
his  discretion.  There  are  many  more 
contained  in  this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  anyone  takes  the  time  to  make  a  fur¬ 
ther  analysis  they  can  be  discovered. 
But  those  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  here  today  should  make  it  clear  that 
not  more  than  $100  million  is  needed  for 
this  contingency  fund.  Even  if  the  many 
gimmicks  were  not  available,  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  would  still  be  adequately 
funded  with  an  amount  of  $100  million. 

I  have  had  my  staff  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  obligations  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  through  March  31  of  1963, 
and  this  analysis  revealed  that  out  of  the 
$120  million  that  was  obligated,  only  $35 
million  actually  covered  unforeseen  con¬ 
tingencies. 

I  repeat  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
that  the  bill  was  originally  intended  to 
cover  situations  which  could  not  be  fore¬ 
seen  by  the  President,  the  administrators 
of  the  program,  or  Congress.  That  was 
the  genesis  of  the  continguency  fund. 
But  the  fund  has  not  by  any  means  been 
used  in  that  manner,  as  I  shall  indicate 
in  a  few  moments. 

Surely,  the  use  of  the  contingency  fund 
might  be  justified  to  take  care  of  dis¬ 
asters  that  may  occur  throughout  the 
world  and  perhaps  to  provide  internal 
security  equipment  where  Communist 
subversion  threatens.  But  I  ask,  Mr. 
President,  can  grants  from  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  be  justified  to  cover  the  defi¬ 
cit  in  a  nation’s  national  budget? 

The  contingency  fund  was  put  to  this 
use  last  year  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
country. 

I  cannot  name  the  country  because  it 
is  labeled  “secret.” 

Several  million  dollars  were  granted  to 
this  country  to  cover,  and  here  is  the 
justification,  “to  cover  deficit  in  national 
budget  to  avoid  serious  political  disturb¬ 
ances  which  would  result  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  inability  to  meet  its  immediate 
expenses.” 

In  other  words,  taxpayers’  funds  were 
used,  without  congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion  or  review,  to  subsidize  governmental 
mismanagement,  and  to  act  as  a  buf¬ 
fer  between  the  Government  authorities 
and  the  Government  workers.  This  use 
puts  a  strange  interpretation  on  what 
normally  is  thought  of  as  disaster  relief 
and  “unforeseen  emergencies.” 

A  few  days  ago  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  stated  that  the  emergen¬ 
cy  fund  was  absolutely  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  cover  such  conditions  as  happened 
in  Lebanon  and  South  Vietnam  and  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  the  world.  But  I  point  out 
that  the  fund  was  never  used  for  such 
purposes.  To  the  contrary,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  ample  authority  to  use  other 
funds,  as  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  to  cov¬ 
er  such  situations  as  developed  in  Leba¬ 
non  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  When 
the  situation  which  caused  us  concern 
developed  in  Lebanon,  the  6th  Fleet, 
which  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  took 
charge.  In  order  to  recover  the  expenses, 
Congress  appropriated  to  the  Navy 
such  funds  as  were  spent  out  of  the 


Navy’s  regular  appropriations.  The  con¬ 
tingency  fund  was  never  used,  from  what 
I  can  understand,  in  any  such  situation. 

Also  last  year,  the  goodly  sum  of  $17 
million  was  made  available  to  our 
stanch  friend  and  ally,  Mr.  Sukarno,  of 
Indonesia,  for  the  same  purpose;  name¬ 
ly,  to  mitigate  serious  internal  financial 
and  balance-of-payments  problems. 
About  the  time  the  funds  became  avail¬ 
able  to  him,  I  seem  to  remember  that 
Mr.  Sukarno  bought  some  jet  aircraft 
from  Russia.  By  some  strange  coinci¬ 
dence,  the  planes  cost  approximately  $17 
million. 

Ah,  but  this  is  not  all  that  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  has  done  in  our  effort 
to  buy  a  true  friend.  From  the  fund 
last  year,  a  grant  of  $2.7  million  was 
given  to  him  to  equip  and  train  a  special 
unit  of  the  Indonesian  National  Police 
which  supposedly  had  been  trained  to 
deal  with  civil  disturbances. 

I  can  only  wonder  where  this  special 
civil  disturbance  unit  was  when  Indo¬ 
nesian  crowds  proceeded  to  wreck  and 
burn  the  British  Embassy  a  short  time 
ago.  I  am  sure  the  British  wonder,  too. 
Apparently,  Mr.  Sukarno  has  a  rather 
narrow  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
civil  disturbance.  But,  unfortunately, 
he  seems  to  have  gained  a  rather  broad 
knowledge  of  how  to  get  his  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Our  administrators  also  saw  fit  last 
year  to  use  the  contingency  fund  to 
make  $25.5  million  available  to  Brazil  to 
aid  her  balance-of-payments  problem. 
Twenty  million  dollars  was  given  to  Ar¬ 
gentina  for  the  same  purpose.  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  our  administra¬ 
tors  could  find  balance-of-payments 
problems  in  need  of  solution  somewhat 
closer  to  home,  if  they  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  pay  some  heed  to  our  own 
country’s  financial  condition.  I  also 
submit  that  this  use  of  the  contingency 
fund  is  not  in  line  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  making  it  available,  and 
comes  about  solely  because  in  the  past 
we  have  made  too  much  money  available. 

But. let  us  move  on  to  another  strange 
contingency  that  the  contingency  fund 
was  used  to  take  care  of.  Two  million 
dollars  was  made  available  to  aid  our 
supporting  assistance  program  in  the 
islands  of  Trinidad-Tobago.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  these  islands  have  a 
gross  national  product  in  excess  of  $600 
per  capita.  If  they  can  be  called  un¬ 
derdeveloped,  then  some  of  our  West¬ 
ern  European  Allies  would  also  qualify 
as  undeveloped  nations.  Yet  they  have 
been  receiving  substantial  quantities  of 
American  aid  ever  since  Great  Britain 
saw  fit  to  cut  them  loose  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

I  visited  those  two  areas  several  years 
ago.  It  seems  strangethat  whenever  the 
British  leave  their  former  possessions  or 
colonies  and  stop  giving  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance  to  them  in  any  manner,  good  old 
Uncle  Sam  walks  in  and  takes  over.  We 
are  called  upon  to  supply  the  moneys 
necessary,  in  order  that  those  countries 
may  continue,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  balance  their  budgets  and  build 
up  their  economies. 

I  submit  that  those  uses  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund,  and  many  others  like 
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them,  do  not  fall  within  congressional 
understanding  of  the  purposes  for  which 
this  money  is  made  available.  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  can  be  justified.  And 
I  further  submit,  without  fear  of  suc¬ 
cessful  contradiction,  that  this  misuse 
arises  solely  from  the  fact  that  simply 
too  much  money  has  been  granted. 

The  Devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands; 
our  administrators  are  no  less  able  to 
find  some  use,  no  matter  how  farfetched, 
for  idle  and  unnecessary  funds. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  economy,  in  the  interest  of  re¬ 
storing  some  congressional  control  to  this 
runaway  bill,  I  urge  Senators  to  support 
my  amendment  and  implore  them  not  to 
make  more  than  $100  million  available 
for  the  contingency  fund. 

I  wish  to  point  out  specifically  the 
the  amounts  that  will  be  available  to  the 
President  under  the  pending  measure,  if 
he  sees  fit  to  use  them. 

First,  under  section  510(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 — which  I 
cited  a  moment  ago — there  is  $300  mil¬ 
lion  that  he  can  use  as  he  sees  fit.  He 
can  call  upon  our  Military  Establishment 
to  increase  by  $300  million  the  amount 
that  we  provide  for  military  assistance. 

Second,  there  is  transfer  authority 
under  section  610  of  that  act.  Ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amount  made  available  in 
the  pending  bill,  and  also  of  the  amount 
in  the  pipeline,  and  not  to  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  item  to  which  transferred, 
may  be  transferred  between  accounts. 

If  the  so-called  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments  are  adopted,  the  amount  of 
the  pending  bill  will  be,  in  round  figures, 
$3.8  billion. 

Today,  there  is  in  the  pipeline  approxi¬ 
mately  $6Vz  billion,  a  part  of  which  can 
be  used  by  the  President  as  he  sees  fit. 
These  amounts  are  now  allocated.  But 
the  allocations  can  be  changed  by  the 
administrators  of  the  program.  If  we 
add  the  amount  in  this  bill  to  the  amount 
in  the  pipeline  of  $6%  billion,  it  means 
that  the  administrators  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  will  have  available  to  them 
approximately  $10.3  billion,  and  that  the 
President  will  have  the  authority  under 
section  610  of  the  act  to  transfer  10  per¬ 
cent  of  such  sums  as  he  sees  fit. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  under  section 
614(a)  of  the  act  the  President  may  use 
up  to  $250  million  in  hard  dollars,  and  an 
additional  $100  million  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  for  a  total  of  $350  million  which 
can  be  transferred  as  he  sees  fit  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  section  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  amendment  I 
have  submitted  is  adopted  and  its  figure 
is  added  to  the  amounts  I  have  just  in¬ 
dicated  as  being  the  amounts  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  transfer  and  use,  the  President 
will  have  at  his  disposal  under  this  bill 
and  can  transfer  from  one  account  to 
the  other,  in  accord  with  the  legislation 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  $1,780 
million.  That  is  a  great  amount  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  man. 

Yet  I  would  not  mind  so  much  if  the 
President  himself  were  the  only  one  to 
make  these  allocations  or  transfers,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  transfers  are  made  by  em¬ 
ployees  of  AID,  the  administrators  in  the 
field  who  make  suggestions  as  to  how 


the  amounts  should  be  transferred  from 
one  area  to  another. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  Senate  voted 
$250  million  for  the  contingency  fund 
last  year,  it  never  dreamed  that  $20  mil¬ 
lion  of  that  amount  would  be  used  in 
Indonesia  to  balance  the  payments  of 
that  country,  or  that  any  of  the  amount 
would  be  used  to  establish  a  little  ges- 
tapo-like  police  force  in  Indonesia. 

I  repeat  that  the  genesis  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund,  if  the  matter  is  looked 
into  by  Senators,  will  show  that  this 
sacred  fund  was  to  be  used  for  emer¬ 
gencies,  for  unforeseen  events,  and  not 
to  pay  the  deficits  of  any  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  have  ample  money 
to  take  care  of  any  contingencies  that 
may  develop  within  the  next  7  months 
with  the  $100  million  provided  by  my 
amendment.  Let  us  remember  that  5 
months  of  the  year  have  passed. 

I  hope  and  pray  the  Senate  will  vote 
for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  First,  let  me  compli¬ 
ment  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  his 
very  able  presentation  and  excellent 
analysis  of  the  problem. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say  that  the  amount  in  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
was  $120  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  much  was  ob¬ 
ligated  during  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  he  can¬ 
not  get  any  information  regarding  how 
that  money  was  spent? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  was  referring 
to  the  money  for  the  current  year,  1964, 
and  for  the  last  3  months  of  fiscal  1963. 
Under  the  continuing  resolution,  I  am 
sure  some  of  the  money  was  spent,  and 
some  of  the  money  was  allocated.  How¬ 
ever  the  record  of  obligation  for  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1963  clearly 
illustrates  how  contingency  funds  have 
been  used. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  breakdown  of  how  the  $120  million  was 
spent  for  fiscal  year  1963,  or  does  he  have 
only  a  portion  of  that  item? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  have  a  de¬ 
tailed  breakdown  showing  how  the  $120 
million  was  spent.  Only  $35  million  of 
the  $120  million  was  used  for  bona  fide 
contingencies.  The  remaining  $85  mil¬ 
lion  was  used  to  correct  deficits  in  the 
budgets  and  balance  of  payments  of  vari¬ 
ous  countries. 

We  helped  Mr.  Sukarno,  of  Indonesia, 
build  up  his  police  force.  Suppose  last 
year  the  Senate  had  been  told  that  any 
part  of  the  $250  million  appropriated  for 
the  contingency  fund  would  be  used  to 
accomplish  such  purposes  as  those? 
What  do  Senators  think  would  have  been 
done  with  such  a  proposal?  The  Senate 
would  have  voted  it  down. 

I  repeat,  this  fund  is  to  be  used  solely 
for  emergencies  this  cannot  be  foreseen. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  the  Senator’s  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  $30  million,  if  indeed  it  was 
an  emergency  type  situation  to  help 
some  country  from  going  under,  could 
have  been  obtained  from  one  of  the 
other  sources  which  the  President  had 
available  to  him? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Absolutely.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  Consider  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  The  President  could 
take  10  percent  of  the  $1  billion,  which 
would  be  $100  million,  to  supplement 
many  of  the  items  in  the  bill.  He  could 
use  $300  million  under  section  510(a)  of 
the  pending  measure,  and  he  could  also 
use  $350  million  under  section  614(a)  of 
this  same  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  $35  million  of  the  $120 
million  was  spent  for  bona  fide  contin¬ 
gencies.  Can  he  tell  us  where  some  of 
the  other  amounts  went  from  the  re¬ 
maining  $85  million,  or  was  all  of  the 
$120  million  which  Congress  appropri¬ 
ated  spent  from  the  contingency  fund? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  obligated 
primarily  to  balance  budgets  and  re¬ 
move  deficits  in  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  of  various  countries. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  if  those  figures  could  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  misgiv¬ 
ings  over  this  contingency  fund  and 
has  had  for  some  time. 

Let  me  ask  a  further  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  If  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  has  been  subject  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  abuses  such  as  this — and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  consider  it  to  be  an  abuse — why  cut 
this  amount  from  $175  million  only  to 
$100  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  really  trying 
to  get  at  least  a  half  loaf.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  bring  the  amount  available 
for  the  contingency  fund  $75  million 
below  that  recommended  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  and  $50  million  below  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  House. 

The  so-called  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments  have  raised  the  amount  of 
the  contingency  fund  to  $300  million 
and  reduced  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by 
$125  million  to  an  amount  totaling  $525 
million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  a  figure  can  be 
justified,  whether  it  be  $100  million  or 
$50  million  or  a  half  billion  dollars,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  perfectly  willing  to 
support  it.  However,  I  am  not  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  someone  may  pull  a 
figure  out  of  his  hat  and  say,  “Let  us 
make  it  $250  million,”  and  someone  else 
says,  “Let  us  split  the  difference.”  In 
that  way,  we  get  into  a  numbers  game 
with  respect  to  what  has  been  expended 
and  what  the  obligations  have  been 
heretofore.  That  is  why  I  believe,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  can  provide  the 
information  for  the  Record,  it  may  be 
helpful  in  evaluating  his  amendment, 
which  at  this  stage  of  the  debate,  I  am 
inclined  to  support. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa  that  I  would 
cheerfully  supply  this  information,  but 
some  of  it  is  classified.  It  is  labeled 
“secret.”  That  is  why  I  did  not  go  into 
any  more  detail  than  I  did,  because  I 
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could  not  go  any  further  than  to  give  a 
few  examples. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  understand  why 
some  of  the  information  might  be  classi¬ 
fied,  and  perhaps  properly  so.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  of  the  $120  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  classified.  It  might  help 
us,  in  evaluating  the  package,  to  see  how 
much  is  of  a  classified  nature.  Senators 
can  go  to  the  committee  room  and  con¬ 
sult  the  files  there.  However,  let  use  look 
at  the  net  balance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Notwithstanding 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  I  again  point  out  that  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  should  be  used  for  emergen¬ 
cies  and  for  unforeseen  occurrences. 
When  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  said 
that  such  a  fund  should  be  large,  and 
when  he  and  the  majority  leader  got  to¬ 
gether  and  increased  it  to  $300  million 
to  take  care  of  such  a  situation  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  Lebanon  and  other  places, 
they  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  has 
never  been  used  for  that  purpose,  as  I 
pointed  out.  The  President  has  other 
authority  that  gives  him  the  necessary 
flexibility.  I  have  already  placed  in  the 
Record  the  section  of  the  bill  wherein 
this  flexibility  is  contained. 

In  addition,  Congress  was  called  upon 
to  replace  the  amount  spent  by  the  Navy 
during  the  Lebanon  crisis. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  the  huge 
amount  of  unexpended  balances,  which 
amount  to  $6y2  billion,  can  be  reallo¬ 
cated — it  is  done  every  day — from  one 
place  to  another;  and  so  long  as  it  has 
not  been  actually  delivered,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  the  authority  to  make  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  have 
available  information  on  the  amount  of 
the  obligated  but  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  President’s  contingency 
fund? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  do  not  have 
that  information  with  me  and,  I  cannot 
recall  the  figure  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  response. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Ellender  amendment.  If  it 
should  not  be  adopted,  I  shall  subse¬ 
quently  offer  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  contingency  fund  from  $100  million 
to  $150  million. 

Before  I  discuss  the  Ellender  amend¬ 
ment  I  wish  to  discuss  the  Humphrey 
amendment.  I  have  distributed  to  Sena¬ 
tors  interested  a  copy  of  a  brief  speech 
I  am  about  to  make  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment  as  it  relates  primarily  to  the 
contingency  fund. 

I  support  the  major  objectives  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  but  I  believe  it  needs  to  be 
broadened. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  tell  the  Senate 
the  ways  in  which  we  are  seeking  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  agreement,  if  possible,  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  broad¬ 
ening  it.  We  have  suggested  to  him, 
but  I  now  formally  suggest  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
amount  be  increased  in  the  first  instance, 
to  $600  million,  instead  of  $650  million, 
which  his  amendment  proposes,  and  that 
we  reach  an  agreement  to  reduce  the 


military  aid  for  Latin  America,  which 
is  now  fixed  in  the  bill  at  $50  million  to 
$40  million,  but  that  the  $10  million  sav¬ 
ing  be  added  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  would  leave  $610  million,  instead 
of  $600  million,  or  $40  million  less  than 
the  Humphrey  amendment  in  its  present 
form. 

Legislative  counsel  has  handed  me  an 
amendment  which  carries  out  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  we  will  submit  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  for  further  confer¬ 
ence  this  afternoon.  Although  it  may 
seem  that  we  are  not  making  progress 
in  the  debate,  we  are  actually  making 
a  great  deal  of  progress,  because  in  view 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  which 
confronts  us,  it  is  necessary  for  some  of 
us  to  talk  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  while 
at  the  same  time  others  in  our  group 
carry  on  negotiations  in  offices  and  cloak¬ 
rooms. 

On  the  other  hand,  making  the  Record 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  important, 
because  here  we  lay  the  basis  for  sup¬ 
port  for  amendments  that  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  in  the  offices  and  cloak¬ 
rooms. 

Therefore,  I  say  I  support  the  major 
objectives  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  but  that  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  itself  needs  to  be  broadened. 

I  support  it  not  only  because  of  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress,  but  also  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  contingency  funds 
should  be  used  for  the  Alliance.  It  is 
the  assumption  of  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ments  that  if  any  shortage  develops  in 
the  funds  available  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  it  will  be  made  up  out  of  the 
huge  contingency  fund  which  the  Mans¬ 
field  amendments  also  envision,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  point  out  that  it  is  poor 
legislative  practice  to  do  so,  and  for  many 
reasons. 

It  is  poor  practice  to  give  to  any  ad¬ 
ministration  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
used  at  its  discretion  and  without  legis¬ 
lative  guidelines. 

I  invite  Senators  to  look  at  the  uses 
already  made  of  the  contingency  fund 
last  year,  and  show  me  anything  like  $300 
million  worth  of  emergencies.  The  ma¬ 
terial  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  last  night,  which  appears  on 
pages  20051  and  20059,  shows  the  dis¬ 
bursements  of  foreign  aid  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  for  fiscal  1962  and  part  of 
fiscal  1963,  including  contingency  funds. 

The  material  which  I  placed  in  the 
Record  last  night,  beginning  at  page 
20051  of  the  Congressional  Record,  is 
factual  data,  which  Senators  ought  to 
study  before  they  vote  not  only  on  the 
amendment,  but  also  on  a  good  many 
other  amendments,  and  certainly  before 
they  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendments 
and  on  the  bill  itself.  We  should  know 
what  the  money  has  been  used  for  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  I  have 
set  it  out,  so  Senators  can  see  where 
the  money  is  going  in  connection  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  and 
from  where  it  has  come.  I  believe  Sen¬ 
ators  will  be  very  much  surprised. 

If  we  begin  to  analyze  these  figures,  we 
shall  be  surprised  by  what  is  being  done 
with  the  contingency  fund.  It  is  of  great 
regret  to  me  that  contingency  funds  have 


been  used  in  large  amounts  for  balance- 
of -payment  and  budget-support  purposes 
in  Latin  America,  particularly  in  Brazil, 
Argentina,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  and  Panama.  The  true  emer¬ 
gencies  of  public  safety  and  natural  dis¬ 
aster  account  for  grants  and  loans  meas¬ 
ured  only  in  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  But  the  budget- 
support  and  balance-of -payments  aid 
out  of  the  contingency  fund  are  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  millions. 

I  digress  at  this  point.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  is  not  an  appropriate  use  of 
the  Presidential  contingency  fund.  We 
cannot  justify  giving  the  President  an 
emergency  fund,  or  a  contingency  fund, 
on  the  assumption,  that  almost  everyone 
will  make,  that  the  contingency  fund  is 
provided  to  meet  some  emergency,  and 
then  find  that  the  President  in  fact  has 
been  using  the  fund  to  help  Brazil  or 
Panama  or  Ecuador,  or  some  other  coun¬ 
try,  balance  its  budget  or  use  the  money 
for  support.  When  we  vote  contingency 
funds,  we  ought  to  know  to  what  use  they 
will  be  put. 

The  average  person  will  say  that  if 
there  is  an  emergency  of  great  national 
interest,  he  wants  the  President  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  national  interest  and  have  some 
emergency  funds  with  which  to  act  be¬ 
fore  he  seeks  congressional  action.  But 
every  single  dollar  that  has  been  used 
out  of  the  contingency  fund — and  this 
President  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
done  it — for  balance  of  payments  or 
budget  support  in  Latin  America,  be  it 
for  Brazil  or  Argentina  or  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  Ecuador  or  Panama,  ought 
first  to  have  received  the  approval  of 
Congress.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  give  to  the  President,  under 
the  guise  that  it  is  needed  to  provide 
emergency  money,  the  authority  to  use 
his  own  unchecked  discretion  for  bal¬ 
ance-of -payments  expenditures  or  budg¬ 
et  expenditures  for  the  budget  of  some 
other  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  action  of 
that  kind  overnight;  there  is  no  possible 
emergency  connected  with  it.  There  is 
ample  time  for  any  President  to  tell  Con¬ 
gress  that  Brazil  wants  money  for 
budget-support  purposes  or  for  balance- 
of -payments  purposes,  and  that  ought  to 
require  congressional  action  at  the  time. 

What  we  are  really  writing  is  a  blank 
check  for  the  President.  We  are  writing 
a  blank  approval  of  his  approval  of  wide, 
unchecked  discretion.  When  Brazil  has 
monetary  troubles,  it  makes  a  plea  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
writes  a  check  on  the  contingency  fund. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  good  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  good  pub¬ 
lic  policy.  If  that  is  why  Brazil  wants 
$300  million,  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  not  grant  it.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  emergency  arising  that 
would  require  an  immediate  expenditure 
by  the  President  of  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion  before  he  had  time  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  Congress  for  whatever  money 
he  might  need  to  meet  the  emergency,  if 
he  could  show  that  an  emergency 
existed. 

I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  this  subject, 
because  however  one  phrases  his  state¬ 
ment,  those  who  are  enemies  of  the 
President  and  those  who  are  enemies  of 
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the  speaker  will  read  into  one’s  words 
meanings  that  were  not  intended  at  all. 
They  will  seek  to  leave  the  impression, 
as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  l  Mr. 
Church]  said  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech,  when  he  stated  he  was  opposed 
to  certain  parts  of  the  bill,  that  one  is  not 
loyal  to  the  President.  No  Member  of 
this  body  is  more  loyal  to  the  President 
than  is  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  ;  and  I  do  not  yield  to  anybody 
in  my  loyalty  to  the  President.  But  be¬ 
ing  loyal  to  the  President  does  not  mean 
that  one  must  act  as  a  rubber  stamp. 
The  test  of  loyalty  very  often  is  whether 
one  is  loyal  enough  to  disagree  with  the 
President  when  he  thinks  it  is  in  his  own 
best  interest  to  disagree  with  some  policy 
of  the  President’s,  and  to  use  one’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  Senator  to  try  to  change  that 
policy.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  in  connection  with  the  contingency 
fund. 

I  opposed  in  committee  the  proposal 
of  the  administration  for  a  $300  million 
contingency  fund.  I  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment.  My  recollection  is  that  my  first 
amendment  was  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
$100  million,  as  is  provided  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  That  was  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  from  the  President’s  proposal. 
I  thought  a  final  agreement  was  reached 
on  $150  million,  but  perhaps  it  was  $175 
million.  I  shall  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  what  our  final  agreement  was 
in  committee  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund.  Did  the  committee  agree 
upon  $150  million  or  $175  million? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  committee 
agreed  on  $175  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  was  a  proposal  for 
$150  million,  and  some  Senator  proposed 
$200  million.  The  committee  com¬ 
promised  by  recommending  $175  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  also  for  $100  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  made  a  proposal  for 
$100  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  proposal  was 
defeated.  Then  I  believe  a  Senator  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  take  $100  million  off  the 
President’s  proposal  of  $300  million,  and 
make  the  amount  $200  million.  Another 
Senator  then  suggested  $150  million,  and 
some  Senators  suggested  that  the 
amount  should  be  $175  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  stated  the  situation 
correctly.  That  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  happened 
in  committee.  I  finally  went  as  high  as 
$150  million.  I  did  not  like  the  proposal 
for  $175  million;  and  my  recollection  is 
that  I  refused  to  vote  for  it.  So  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  discussed  at  great  length 
in  committee.  Therefore,  I  am  disturbed 
that  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ments  seek  a  restoration  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  figure,  which  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  amount  provided  in  the 
bill  or  the  statement  in  the  committee 
report.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  to  $300  million.  I 
know  of  no  good  reason  for  going  beyond 
the  committee’s  recommendation  of  $175 
million.  For  the  reason  I  have  just 
stated,  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  provide  $100  million  is  ade¬ 


quate.  If  that  amendment  should  fail, 
I  shall  return  to  the  final  proposal  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  $150 
million. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we 
should  chip  away  at  one  of  the  great 
safeguards  to  the  American  people  in 
our  representative  system  of  govern¬ 
ment;  namely,  the  principle  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  administrators  should  not,  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  policy,  be  given 
unchecked  power.  That  is  why  I  have 
said  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  this  mat¬ 
ter,  because  some  will  say,  “The  Senator 
from  Oregon  severely  criticized  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  about  the 
exercise  of  unchecked  discretionary 
power.”  Mr.  President,  I  am  talking 
about  the  presidency,  not  any  particular 
President.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me 
who  occupies  that  office;  I  am  discussing 
a  basic  principle  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment,  under  our  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem;  namely,  that  it  has  always  been  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  is  not  safe,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people,  to  provide  un¬ 
checked  discretionary  power  to  any  ad¬ 
ministrator,  at  any  level  of  government, 
including  the  presidency.  The  excep¬ 
tions  to  that  principle  should  be  rare; 
and  when  we  come  to  one  which  we  think 
is  a  justifiable  exception,  we  should  ex¬ 
amine  it  carefully,  to  make  certain  that 
in  that  connection  we  are  not  granting 
more  power  than  is  needed.  That  is  my 
case  on  this  point. 

There  is  general  agreement  that,  in 
view  of  the  situation  in  the  world  today, 
the  President  should  have  some  emer¬ 
gency  power,  and  he  should  have  the 
ability  to  react  quickly,  if  necessary,  to 
meet  an  emergency.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  stating  that 
$100  million  in  a  contingency  fund  would 
be  adequate.  I  agree.  In  the  Cuban 
crisis  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
President  used  very  little  from  the  emer¬ 
gency  fund.  That  is  the  testimony  of 
his  witnesses;  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
more  serious  emergency  that  could  be 
imagined. 

We  should  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  there  could  not  be  an  emer¬ 
gency  which  would  require  the  immediate 
availability,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  more  than  $100  million,  in  order 
to  permit  him  to  take  quick  action. 

Some  say,  “But  the  President  might 
have  pi'eviously  drawn  on  the  $100  mil¬ 
lion  fund,  in  connection  with  another 
emergency,  and  then  a  new  emergency 
might  develop.”  However,  any  President 
should  make  sure  that  he  kept  his  in¬ 
ventory  in  stock;  and  if  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  developed,  the  President  would 
merely  have  to  ask  Congress  for  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  fund,  if  that  became  neces¬ 
sary.  But  the  arguments  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  really  empty  and  without 
substance. 

Next,  I  refer  Senators  to  the  use  to 
which  the  contingency  fund  has  been  put, 
and  last  night  I  placed  evidence  of  this 
in  the  Record.  I  am  satisfied  that  most 
of  the  American  people  did  not  know 
about  the  purposes  for  which  the  fund 
was  used,  and  I  suspect  that  most  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  did  not  know,  either, 
for  I  believe  that  if  the  average  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 


tives  were  asked  what  the  contingency 
fund  is  for,  he  would  reply,  “For  a  matter 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
which  calls  for  immediate  action.” 
Would  such  an  emergency  include  aid  to 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  the  Argentine,  or 
Brazil,  to  provide  them  with  budgetary 
support  or  assistance  in  connection  with 
their  balance-of -payments  problems? 
Nonsense.  I  believe  the_  contingency 
fund  should  never  be  used  for  such  pur¬ 
poses;  and  if  it  ever  has  been  used  for 
such  a  purpose,  now  is  the  time  to  make 
sure  to  stop  it. 

A  case  could  be  made — in  theory,  at 
least — for  holding  that  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  separation-of-powei’s  doctrine. 
No  President  should  be  given  authority 
to  use  a  contingency  fund  to  contribute 
to  Brazil,  Argentina,  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try  millions  of  dollars  for  balance-of- 
payments  matters  or  for  budgetary  sup¬ 
port  matters.  Those  countries  have  some 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  their 
own  budgets;  and  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks  I  shall  show  that  they  have  been 
doing  a  rather  poor  job  of  assuming 
those  responsibilities.  However,  so  long 
as  the  United  States  keeps  available  a 
contingency  fund  which  enables  them  to 
beg  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  millions  of  dollars,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so. 

We  should  not  put  our  President  on 
such  a  spot.  We  should  never  put  our 
President  in  a  position  where  an  Ambas¬ 
sador  from  Brazil  or  an  Ambassador  from 
Argentina  or  an  Ambassador  from  any 
other  country,  or  the  President  of  any  of 
those  countries  could,  in  connection  with 
diplomatic  negotiations,  say  to  him,  “Mr. 
President,  you  can  help  us;  you  have  a 
contingency  fund,  and  you  have  discre- 
tionai-y  authority  to  help  us  by  giving 
us  x  million  dollars.” 

We  have  a  duty  to  protect  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  too — and  I  am  not  referring  to  any 
particular  individual;  I  am  referring  to 
the  occupant  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  he  may  be.  In 
my  judgment,  the  present  operation  of 
the  contingency  fund  constitutes  bad 
public  policy,  and  I  believe  we  should 
stop  it  now.  However,  if  we  provide  the 
President  with  $300  million  for  use  as 
the  contingency  fund,  we  shall  not  stop 
it.  Instead,  we  shall  give  him  a  green 
light,  and  it  would  be  interpreted  as 
seeming  sanction  by  Congress  of  the  past 
practice. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  contingency  funds  in 
Latin  America  are  “bailout”  money. 
They  have  been  used  to  bail  out  Latin 
American  governments  that  have  not  had 
the  courage  or  the  determination  or  the 
political  backing  at  home  to  undertake 
the  reforms  required  of  them  if  they  are 
to  obtain  funds  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  In  my  opinion,  that 
is  the  ugly  reality.  It  may  explain  in 
part  why  among  certain  industrial  forces 
and  certain  moneyed  interests  in  the 
United  States  there  are  such  powerful 
lobbies  at  work  in  an  attempt  to  have 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  enacted  into 
law.  These  funds  have  been  used  to  bail 
out  certain  governments,  so  they  could 
pay  their  debts  to  American  business, 
from  which  they  have  obtained  loans  or 
with  which  they  are  involved  in  some 
form  of  indebtedness.  But  we  cannot 
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justify  the  use  of  the  contingency  fund— 
which  consists  of  money  belonging  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States — to  help 
the  Government  of  Brazil  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  X  country  or  the  government  of 
Y  country  pay  the  debts  it  owes  American 
business  concerns  X,  Y,  or  Z.  However, 
that  has  happened;  when  such  bailout 
payments  are  made  with  the  use  of  this 
contingency  fund,  in  some  instances  that 
is  exactly  what  the  result  has  been. 

When  any  country  needs  some  money 
for  that  kind  of  purpose,  it  ought  to  be 
earmarked  in  the  legislation  we  pass, 
or  it  ought  to  be  earmarked  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  new  legislation  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  should  not  be  in  a  pot  called 
a  contingency  fund  given  to  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  into  which  he 
can  dip  his  hand  and,  with  no  authority 
from  the  Congress  for  the  specific  pay¬ 
ment,  but  only  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  authorization  he  has 
the  authority  in  connection  with  the 
contingency  fund  to  use  it  in  his  discre¬ 
tion  and  proceed  to  pay  to  Argentina  or 
any  other  country  a  sum  of  money  that 
it  in  turn  will  use  to  pay  some  American 
creditors  of  that  government. 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  fight.  I  have  not  yet  talked 
with  a  single  Senator  who  did  not  think 
a  contingency  fund  was  money  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President  for  some  great 
emergency  that  might  arise  which  would 
involve  the  national  security  of  this 
Republic,  with  respect  to  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  would  have  to  be  ready  to  move 
quickly.  Perhaps  he  would  have  to  move 
troops  somewhere,  maneuver  the  7th 
Fleet  somewhere,  or  move  in  air  wings 
somewhere.  Senators  have  thought  of 
it  in  terms  of  the  security  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  not  thought  of  it  in 
terms  of  the  economic  policies  about 
which  I  am  speaking. 

In  that  sense  the  emergencies  have 
not  been  our  emergencies,  at  all,  except 
for  the  negative  effects  if  some  country 
is  in  fiscal  difficulty.  But  that  is  no 
emergency.  The  emergency  has  not  been 
an  American  emergency,  but  an  emer¬ 
gency  in  some  other  country.  That  is 
a  stretching  of  the  contingency  fund 
concept  too  far.  The  contingency  fund 
should  be  used  only  to  meet  an  immedi¬ 
ate  emergency  in  this  country  so  critical 
that  theoretically  the  President  does  not 
have  time  to  obtain  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lative  approval  for  the  course  of  action 
that  he  wishes  to  take.  That  is  why 
I  have  sought  to  put  the  data  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  to  how  the 
money  has  in  fact  been  spent. 

I  spoke  on  this  subject  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  June  25.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  that  Latin  American  nations  were 
finding  it  too  easy  to  obtain  grants  and 
loans  from  the  United  States  from  non- 
Alliance  sources.  One  of  these  has  been 
the  contingency  fund. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  ALLIANCE  IGNORED 

In  my  opinion,  by  far  the  biggest 
problem  the  Alliance  for  Progress  faces 
is  the  faintheartedness  of  the  nations 
to  the  south  to  get  started  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  that  our 
capital  is  supposed  to  finance.  Many  of 
our  friends  in  Latin  America  are  com¬ 


plaining  that  the  money  is  not  coming 
as  fast  as  they  would  like.  But  the  real 
problem  is  that  they  themselves  are  not 
moving  fast  enough  to  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  requirements  of  sound  invest¬ 
ment. 

And  why  should  they,  if  they  can  al¬ 
ways  obtain  from  the  contingency  fund 
the  money  that  they  cannot  get  under 
the  requirements  of  the  Alliance  itself? 

I  emphasize  that  point.  It  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon — 
and  I  make  this  statement  in  behalf  of 
the  work  that  I  have  done  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  member  of  the  Latin  American 
Subcommittee — that  in  my  judgment 
there  have  been  uses  of  the  contingency 
fund  that  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program.  One  of  the  primary  ob¬ 
jectives  of  that  program  is  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  ought  to  help  themselves.  That 
does  not  mean  that  they  should  help 
themselves  to  a  contingency  fund.  That 
means  that  they  ought  to  help  them¬ 
selves  by  adopting  the  necessary  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms  and  enforcing  the  neces¬ 
sary  economic  reforms  that  will  help  to 
stabilize  their  currency — for  example, 
that  will  do  something  about  their  inter¬ 
est  rates;  that  will  tackle  their  tax  prob¬ 
lem;  that  will  come  to  grips  with  the 
economic  problems  that  confront  them 
because  of  policies  that  have  led  to  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  in  country  after  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  contingency 
fund  should  ever  be  used  to  help  them  to 
avoid  their  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  going  ahead  with  such  reforms. 

I  have  an  amendment  printed  that 
would  ban  all  balance  of  payment  and 
budget  support  aid  to  Latin  America 
from  any  source  whatever.  I  do  not  see 
much  point  in  Congress  authorizing  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  setting  forth  the 
purposes  of  the  programs  and  the 
amounts  to  be  available  under  it  if  the 
whole  section— the  whole  program — can 
be  circumvented  with  the  contingency 
fund. 

CONGRESS  WILL  ACT  IN  REAL  EMERGENCY 

Every  year  during  consideration  of 
this  subject  we  hear  a  great  recital  of 
the  necessity  for  a  large  contingency 
fund  for  the  President  to  use  for  pur¬ 
poses  that  were  unforeseen  when  the 
foreign  aid  bill  was  being  written.  But 
when  a  true  emergency  develops  the 
President  can  come  to  Congress  and  get 
whatever  sum  he  may  need  almost  over¬ 
night. 

Consider  a  sum  even  as  much  as  $150 
million,  to  say  nothing  of  a  sum  of  $300 
million.  Unless  we  wish  to  go  along 
with  what  I  think  is  a  misuse  of  the  con¬ 
tingency-fund  concept  in  connection 
with  the  balance  of  payment  and  budget 
support  programs,  will  Senators  name 
for  me  an  emergency  that  might  arise 
which  would  require  more  than  $150  mil¬ 
lion  of  our  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  immediately  to  meet  it? 

If  there  were  an  emergency  so  serious 
that  it  would  require  $150  million,  it 
would  be  so  serious  that  the  President 
would  not  be  in  the  White  House  at  all. 
He  would  be  before  the  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  telling  us  about  the 


emergency  and  asking  for  whatever  ac¬ 
tion  was  necessary  in  order  to  support  his 
hand.  An  emergency  of  that  type  would 
be  so  serious,  and  in  all  probability  our 
national  security  would  be  so  involved, 
that  in  most  instances  we  might  be  pret¬ 
ty  close  to  a  war.  There  is  still  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  that  war  must  be 
declared  by  the  Congress. 

Again,  with  no  relationship  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House, 
unchecked  and  discretionary  power  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  Presidency  through  giving 
such  huge  contingency  funds  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident — for  example,  letting  the  President 
handle  unchecked  $300  million— might 
lead  us  into  war. 

One  might  say,  “That  is  a  theoretical 
objection.  That  is  not  very  realistic.” 
We  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
these  principles  of  government  are  the 
safeguards  that  protect  us  from  abuses 
that  could  lead  to  a  loss  of  our  rights. 

It  is  easy  for  the  American  people  to 
forget  about  these  abstract  principles  of 
government,  but  they  have  no  rights  sep¬ 
arate  from  them.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  have  a  single  right  of  free¬ 
dom  separate  from  the  abstract  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  Government  that  guarantee 
their  freedoms. 

One  of  those  principles,  bewhiskered 
with  American  history  from  the  days  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  until  now,  is  that 
we  are  not  free  men  and  women  if  we 
give  unchecked  discretion  to  mere  men 
administering  government.  That  is 
basically  what  is  involved  in  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  fight.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  justify  giving  to  any  President  $300 
million  to  be  spent  in  accordance  with  his 
discretion. 

If  we  wish  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  hypo¬ 
thetical,  periods  of  hysteria  can  sweep 
any  country.  A  wave  of  hysteria  can 
sweep  this  country.  We  can  never  know 
when  a  political  typhoon  may  arise  any 
more  than  when  a  weather  typhoon  may 
hit  us.  But  some  day  someone  in  the 
Presidency  who  may  not  have  a  deep  re¬ 
spect  for  these  abstract  principles  of 
government  might  have  the  means  to 
exercise  unchecked  discretionary  power, 
which  could  very  well  be  exercised  in  a 
dictatorial  way,  and  we  might  find  our¬ 
selves  at  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  kind  of  an¬ 
swer  which  could  be  made  to  that  kind 
of  argument,  namely,  that  the  Senator 
is  conjuring  up  a  most  extreme  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Let  us  grant  for  a  moment  that 
it  is  an  absurd  hypothesis.  Sometimes 
it  is  only  by  showing  an  absurd  exam¬ 
ple  that  a  point  or  a  principle  can  be 
proved.  Absurd  or  not,  if  it  should  hap¬ 
pen,  one  of  those  great,  precious  safe¬ 
guards  which  I  call  abstract  principles 
of  freedom  will  be  lost.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  justify  taking  legislative  action 
on  a  proposal  that  permits  such  discre¬ 
tion.  This  one  does.  The  $300  million 
cannot  be  justified,  particularly  when  a 
President  can  come  to  Congress  in  20 
minutes  and  ask  for  whatever  amount  of 
money  he  needs  to  meet  a  true  emer¬ 
gency — which  he  can  establish  very 
quickly  with  proof — and  he  can  get  the 
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money  before  the  sun  sets.  Any  Presi¬ 
dent  knows  that.  History  shows  the 
rapidity  with  which  Congress  can  always 
be  counted  upon  to  act  when  the  Re¬ 
public  is  really,  in  jeopardy. 

The  President  did  come  to  Congress 
in  1961,  during  the  Berlin  crisis.  Con¬ 
gress  very  quickly  appropriated  some  $3 
billion  in  defense  funds,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  defense  budget,  when  the 
President  outlined  the  need  for  it. 

That  is  how  the  U.S.  Government 
should  provide  the  financing  for  genuine 
international  emergencies. 

All  the  talk  about  the  need  for  a  huge 
contingency  fund  does  not  stem  from  an 
argument  of  need;  it  stems  from  an 
argument  of  convenience.  I  add  the  word 
“expediency.”  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  expediency  in  this  bill;  and  expedien¬ 
cy  has  no  place  in  it.  I  believe  every 
proposal  of  expediency  should  be  strick¬ 
en;  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

All  Senators  need  to  do  is  to  come  to 
the  desk  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  take  a  look  at  the 
material  on  the  worldwide  uses  of  con¬ 
tingency  fund  money  that  he  has  pre¬ 
pared.  I  have  submitted  it  for  Latin 
America  and  he  has  submitted  it  for 
the  world.  As  I  look  down  the  list  of 
countries  that  have  received  assistance 
out  of  the  contingency  fund,  I  am  hard 
put  to  find  a  single  one  or  a  single  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  the  money  was  put  that 
anyone  could  possibly  call  a  true  emer¬ 
gency.  Balance-of -payments  loans  and 
budget  support  grants  are  a  prominent 
use  of  contingency  funds  everywhere  in 
the  world. 

A  large  amount  from  the  contingency 
fund  has  gone  for  various  uses  in  In¬ 
donesia.  A  good  deal  of  this,  too,  was 
for  balance-of -payments  problems. 

I  entirely  share  the  view  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  that  natural  disas¬ 
ters  and  a  few,  rare  political  crises  are 
truly  qualified  for  aid  from  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund.  But  if  these  are  of  any 
magnitude,  such  as  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1961,  Congress  will  still  have  to  provide 
the  funds  by  special  action. 

In  short,  the  contingencies  covered  in 
the  justification  for  a  large  contingency 
fund  are  not  either  unforeseen  in  most 
cases  nor  are  they  of  a  nature  that  car¬ 
ries  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  expenditures  that  the 
executive  branch  finds  it  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  make  out  of  the  contingency  fund 
than  from  the  other  categories  of  foreign 
aid.  They  are  “small  potatoes,”  as  in¬ 
ternational  contingencies  go. 

The  $300  million  blank  check  for  this 
fund  requested  by  the  administration 
and  contained  in  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ment  is  completely  unjustified.  It 
should  be  cut  at  least  to  $150  million 
I  believe  it  should  be  cut  to  $100  million 
to  conform  to  the  Ellender  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler]  said  last  night,  we  have  a  problem 
in  Latin  America  to  get  the  nations  who 
are  partners  with  us  in  the  Alliance  to 
do  their  share.  It  is,  by  far,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  share,  because  unless  they  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  policies  that 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  capital,  we 
are  wasting  time  and  money  on  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program. 


Under  the  act  of  Bogota,  and  the  act 
of  Punta  del  Este,  each  party  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  prepare  an  outline  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  conditions  it  faces,  the  progress 
achieved,  the  need  for  external  aid,  the 
fields  in  which  national  efforts  should 
be  expanded,  and  the  structural  deficien¬ 
cies  that  must  be  eliminated  to  attain 
an  annual  per  capita  growth  rate  of  at 
least  2.5  percent.  That  rate  of  growth 
is  the  objective  of  the  Alliance.  It  is  an 
objective  that  is  projected  over  a  10- 
year  period. 

Yet  since  the  act  of  Punta  del  Este, 
only  eight  nations  have  submitted  such 
country  plans  to  the  ad  hoc  commit¬ 
tee  chosen  from  the  panel  of  nine,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “nine  wise  men,”  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
They  are  Colombia,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Mexi¬ 
co,  Panama,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  and 
Venezuela. 

Two  of  the  largest  recipients  of  aid 
under  the  Alliance,  Argentina  and  Bra¬ 
zil,  have  not  submitted  any  country 
plan. 

One  might  ask,  “Why  should  they? 
They  have  done  pretty  well  under  the 
contingency  fund.”  They  are  also  the 
two  nations  of  the  hemisphere  that  have 
been  receiving  the  largest  nonproject 
amounts  from  the  contingency  fund  to 
meet  their  balance-of -payments  prob¬ 
lems. 

One  of  the  issues  now  facing  the  Al¬ 
liance  is  that  of  increasing  the  author¬ 
ity  and  responsibility  of  the  nine  wise 
men.  Former  President  Lleras  of  Co¬ 
lombia  has  expressed  the  view  that  they 
should  make  the  basic  decisions  as  to 
whether  a  given  applicant  has  met  con¬ 
ditions  and  provided  the  climate  that 
will  make  a  loan  or  grant  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  effective  in  achieving  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  growth  rate.  Mr.  Lleras  is 
probably  right  in  believing  that  the  panel 
would  be  much  tougher  than  the  United 
States  has  been  in  fixing  conditions  and 
demanding  that  they  be  met  before  any 
funds  are  advanced. 

It  would  be  very  good  to  turn  that 
problem  over  to  such  a  panel.  It  would 
be  performing  a  service  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  We  ought  to 
relieve  the  President  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  pressures  that  are  bound  to  be 
placed  upon  him  because  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  this  money.  We  would  help 
the  President  if  that  would  exclude  use 
of  the  contingency  fund  for  budget  sup¬ 
port  money  and  balance-of-payment 
money. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  The  issue 
is  in  our  lap.  The  Ellender  amendment 
raises  the  question.  In  my  judgment,  it 
must  be  done  now,  or  it  will  not  be  done 
this  year. 

We  shall  never  solve  the  monetary 
problems  of  Brazil  by  the  use  of  Ameri¬ 
can  contingency  funds.  We  all  know 
what  happened  to  the  economy  of  Brazil, 
and  I  do  not  think  another  dollar  should 
go  to  that  country  out  of  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund. 

That  is  not  a  national  emergency. 
Let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves,  and  the 
people.  That  does  not  involve  any  prob¬ 
lem  of  American  security.  It  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  I  say  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with 


the  President’s  own  statements  when 
he  announced  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  The  use  to  which  he  has  put 
the  contingency  fund,  in  my  judgment, 
in  many  specific  instances,  has  been  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program,  because  he 
made  very  clear — I  supported  him  then, 
and  I  support  him  now — the  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

He  made  it  very  clear  that  the  program 
would  be  one  of  mutuality  and  mutual 
assistance.  By  “mutual  assistance”  we 
meant  that  we  would  help  supply  some 
funds,  provided — and  I  underline  that 
word  and  spell  it  in  capital  letters — the 
Latin  American  countries  would  assist 
themselves. 

A  plan  is  called  for.  We  do  not  even 
have  one  from  the  Argentine  or  Brazil. 
Economic  reforms  are  called  for.  There 
have  been  no  reforms  in  any  such  degree 
as  was  provided  for. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  who  has  just  arrived 
in  the  Chamber,  that  I  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  his  amendment,  and  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund.  I  do  not  ask  for  agree¬ 
ment;  I  ask  only  for  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  of 
what  I  have  said.  I  believe  it  is  impor¬ 
tant,  because  I  consider  him  a  key  figure 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  bill.  I  do  not  wish 
to  embarrass  him,  but  I  said  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  say  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  other  Senators  who 
agree  with  his  views,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  a  key  figure. 

The  reason  why  the  powers  of  the 
panel  of  nine  to  which  I  have  alluded 
have  not  been  increased  has  been  due  to 
the  opposition  of  the  largest  members  of 
the  Alliance,  who  believe  they  can  do 
better  by  dealing  directly  with  the  United 
States.  They  know  very  well  that  the 
panel  of  nine  would  not  allow  Alliance 
for  Progress  money  to  go  for  the  $20  and 
$25  million  nonprofit  loans  that  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Brazil  have  negotiated  with 
the  United  States,  the  money  for  which 
has  come  from  our  contingency  fund. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  not  to  weak¬ 
en  the  hand  of  the  President,  but  to 
strengthen  it.  He  ought  to  be  relieved 
of  the  type  of  international  pressures 
which  the  past  use  of  the  contingency 
fund  are  bound  to  raise. 

Therefore,  rather  than  taking  a  course 
of  action  of  being  against  the  President 
or  weakening  the  President,  I  am  seek¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  the  President. 

I  am  hopeful  that  before  the  afternoon 
is  over  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  modify  the  amendment 
to  make  it  possible  to  get  along  with  a 
further  discussion  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

No  Member  of  Congress  has  been  more 
anxious  than  I  to  see  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  get  moving  on  their  domestic 
development  programs.  No  Member  of 
Congress  has  deplored  more  strongly 
than  I  the  retrogression  from  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Alliance  that  have  been  dis¬ 
played  by  the  military  juntas.  No  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  has  been  more  insistent 
than  I  that  if  the  nations  of  the  hemis¬ 
phere  fail  to  help  themselves,  and  if  they 
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persist  in  forcing  the  political  choice 
down  to  an  alternative  between  com¬ 
munism  and  militaristic  fascism,  they 
are  going  to  fall  under  the  heel  of  com¬ 
munism  regardless  of  what  happens  to 
Fidel  Castro. 

I  wish  to  put  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning — it  makes 
much  more  sense  than  the  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  today.  The 
article  is  entitled  “The  Post-Castro  Era.” 
It  is  written  by  Evans  and  Novak. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en¬ 
tire  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pro -Castro  Era 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Fidel  Castro  is  still  entrenched  as  Cuba’s 
Communist  dictator,  but  he  is  a  dead  pigeon 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

That  is  the  unmistakable  conclusion 
brought  back  from  a  23-day  swing  through 
South  America’s  northern  fringe. 

As  a  revolutionary  doctrine  capable  of  in¬ 
flaming  the  continent’s  miserable  masses, 
Fidelismo  is  no  more.  Latin  America  has 
moved  into  the  post-Castro  era. 

From  Washington’s  standpoint,  this  era 
ought  to  be  less  hectic  than  the  3  or  4  years 
that  preceded  it.  The  danger  of  an  epidemic 
of  Castro-inspired  nationalistic  revolutions 
is  gone.  What  may  replace  that  danger, 
however,  is  a  return  to  the  bad  old  days  for 
Latin  America. 

Certainly,  Castro  is  the  fallen  idol  of  the 
hemisphere’s  left-wing  nationalists.  His 
1961  profession  of  Marxist-Leninist  faith 
hurt  him  a  little,  but  Fidelismo  really  did 
not  suffer  until  Castro  exposed  himself  as 
Moscow’s  puppet  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  a  year  ago.  His  popularity  outside 
Cuba  has  been  going  steadily  downward  ever 
since. 

The  typical  view  of  the  young  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  radical  today  can  be  seen  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Castro  of  Francisco  de  Paula 
Jaramillo,  leader  of  Colombia’s  fledgling  (and 
ultraleftist)  Christian  Democratic  Party. 
Jaramillo  is  considerably  more  anticapitalist 
than  he  is  anti-Communist  and  appreciably 
more  anti-American  than  he  is  anticapital¬ 
ist,  It  is  therefore  significant  when  he  turns 
Castro’s  picture  to  the  wall  with  these  words : 

“I  thought  once  that  Fidel  was  the  man 
who  was  going  to  lead  the  Latin  American 
fevolution.  But  now  I  know  he  is  in  debt 
to  the  Russians.  He  is  no  nationalist  now. 
For  this,  I  blame  you  Americans.  But  Cas¬ 
tro  cannot  lead  the  revolution.” 

If  Castro  no  longer  attracts  the  fiery  young 
Jaramillos,  he  certainly  cannot  hope  to  lead 
calmer,  more  mature  leftists.  Indeed,  his 
followers  today  are  limited  to  pistol-packing 
young  hoodlums  in  secret  terrorist  bands  and 
guerrilla  gangs.  Even  the  radical  (and  often 
pro-Communist)  student  leaders  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  have  dropped  Castro  as  their  pinup 
boy. 

That  means  Fidelismo  outside  Cuba  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  police  problem.  No  longer  really 
a  matter  of  capturing  men’s  minds,  the 
struggle  against  Castroism  boils  down  to  the 
infinitely  easier  task  of  containing  terrorist 
bands.  It  is  a  battle  that  is  being  won. 

It  can’t  even  be  said  that  Castro  com¬ 
mands  full  loyalty  over  the  pro-Communist 
left  in  Latin  America  (though  he  still  man¬ 
ages  to  find  enough  money  to  finance  ter¬ 
rorism  throughout  the  hemisphere) .  Mos¬ 
cow-oriented  Communists  have  been  quietly 
belittling  him  ever  since  the  missile  crisis. 
For  instance,  Gustavo  Machado,  Venezuela’s 
veteran  Communist  chief,  hasn’t  hesitated 


to  drop  anti-Castro  insults  in  the  presence 
of  U.S.  newsmen. 

Yet,  Fidelismo  at  its  worst  was  not  an  un¬ 
mixed  scourge  for  Latin  America.  It  fright¬ 
ened  the  Latin  American  oligarchy  into  some 
token  reforms.  And  it  so  terrified  Uncle 
Sam  that  he  began  to  pay  some  attention  to 
his  southern  neighbors. 

But  now  that  Fidelismo  is  not  an  immedi¬ 
ate  danger,  the  oligarchs  may  forget  about 
reform.  In  fact,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
they  never  intended  to  give  up  their  old 
habits  of  tax  evasion,  investing  badly  needed 
capital  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
blind  indifference  to  their  Nation’s  welfare — 
except  at  gunpoint. 

Moreover,  as  the  immediate  threat  of 
Fidelismo  subsides  and  the  Alliance  For 
Progress  proves  unable  to  change  Latin 
America  overnight,  it's  predictable  that  U.S. 
interest  in  hemisphere  affairs  will  fade  again. 
Partly  because  the  Kennedy  administration 
continues  to  present  foreign  aid  as  an  anti- 
Communist  prophylactic,  Congress  is  more 
inclined  to  cut  back  on  aid  once  it  appears 
that  Latin  America  is  safe  from  communism 
for  the  moment. 

Herein  lies  the  danger.  Nothing  really  has 
changed  since  Castro  came  out  of  the  Cuban 
hills  nearly  5  years  ago  to  shake  the  entire 
hemisphere — for  a  season  or  two.  Latin 
America  is  still  ripe  for  another  Castro  any 
time  he  comes  along. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted  that  they  say : 

Yet,  Fidelismo  at  its  worst  was  not  an 
unmixed  scourge  for  Latin  America.  It 
frightened  the  Latin  American  oligarchy  into 
some  token  reforms.  And  it  so  terrified 
Uncle  Sam  that  he  began  to  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  southern  neighbors. 

But  now  that  Fidelismo  is  not  an  im¬ 
mediate  danger,  the  oligarchs  may  forget 
about  reform.  In  fact,  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  never  intended  to  give  up 
their  old  habits  of  tax  evasion,  investing 
badly  needed  capital  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  blind  indifference  to  their 
nation’s  welfare — except  at  gunpoint. 

Moreover,  as  the  immediate  threat  of 
Fidelismo  subsides  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  proves  unable  to  change  Latin 
America  overnight,  it’s  predictable  that  U.S. 
interest  in  hemisphere  affairs  will  fade  again. 
Partly  because  the  Kennedy  administration 
continues  to  present  foreign  aid  as  an  anti- 
Communist  prophylactic.  Congress  is  more 
inclined  to  cut  back  on  aid  once  it  appears 
that  Latin  America  is  safe  from  communism 
for  the  moment. 

Herein  lies  the  danger.  Nothing  really 
has  changed  since  Castro  came  out  of  the 
Cuban  hills  nearly  5  years  ago  to  shake  the 
entire  hemisphere — for  a  season  or  two. 
Latin  America  is  still  ripe  for  another  Castro 
any  time  he  comes  along. 

We  must  watch  the  rate  of  reform  in 
Latin  America.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  a  very  able  speech  pointed 
out  the  other  day,  a  great  deal  of  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made.  Much  more  must 
be  made.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  us  con¬ 
tribute  to  retrogression.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  we  shall  be  contributing  to  retro¬ 
gression  if  we  accept  the  Mansfield  pro¬ 
posal  to  put  the  contingency  fund  back 
to  $300  million,  when  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  after  a  great  deal  of 
debate,  and  after  considering  one 
amendment  after  another,  finally  set¬ 
tled  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  that  $175  million  should  be  an 
acceptable  compromise. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  play  a  large  role  in  how  they 
finally  make  up  their  minds  in  Latin 


America.  If  it  is  evident  from  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Congress  that  we  really  do 
not  have  anything  more  in  mind  than 
a  few  pious  pledges  of  economic  reform 
on  their  part,  then  we  can  be  sure  there 
will  never  be  any  meaningful  economic 
reform.  If  we  do  expect  self-help,  if  we 
do  expect  them  to  put  our  money  to  use 
in  meaningful  ways,  then  we  must  see 
to  it  that  there  are  no  loopholes  through 
which  American  money  can  pour  when 
they  fail  in  their  obligations  to  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  the  figures  I  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record  last  night  that  only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  have  been  used  from  the 
contingency  fund  for  emergency  public 
safety  and  for  relief  from  natural  dis¬ 
aster.  Much  of  the  rest  has  gone  into 
Latin  America  for  purposes  that  are 
emergencies  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
recipients  have  procrastinated  and  post¬ 
poned  the  day  of  economic  reckoning  for 
so  long  that  their  economic  condition 
became  precarious.  So  they  were  bailed 
out  with  our  Presidential  contingency 
fund. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  our  foreign  aid 
failures  has  been  in  Turkey,  where  we 
have  poured  in  an  average  of  $300  mil¬ 
lion  every  year  for  10  years,  and  still 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it  economical¬ 
ly.  Let  me  tell  Senators  that  if  they 
want  to  start  the  same  thing  with  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Brazil,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
continue  making  grants  and  loans  to 
them  without  regard  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
They  are  not  the  only  countries  I  have 
in  mind  as  having  failed  in  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  believe,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  in  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Alliance.  I  do  feel  that 
the  lack  of  progress  under  it  to  date  is 
largely  due  to  the  governing  classes  in 
Latin  America,  who  walked  up  to  the 
brink  of  economic  and  social  reform 
when  Castroism  looked  like  a  threat  and 
who  have  now  become  alarmed  at  the 
meaning  of  their  own  signatures  on  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  To  quote 
from  an  article  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  by  President  Lleras,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  current  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs : 

The  governments  *  *  *  that  set  their 
seal  on  the  policy  at  Punta  del  Este  were  not 
fully  aware  or  convinced  of  its  ultimate  im¬ 
plications.  In  Latin  America,  perhaps  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  political 
leaders  have  a  habit  of  carrying  revolution¬ 
ary  statements  beyond  the  point  to  which 
they  are  really  prepared  to  do  *  *  *.  When 
the  governments  pledged  themselves  to 
change  fundamentally  certain  traditional 
structures  in  the  political,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  Latin  America — as  in  the  case 
of  agrarian  reform — they  were  not  yet  abso¬ 
lutely  determined  to  carry  all  this  out.  The 
unwarrantable  delays  which  later  took  place, 
and  which  did  not  give  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  a  chance  to  make  the  impact  on  the 
Latin  American  peoples  that  was  hoped  for, 
clearly  indicate  that  when  Punta  del  Este 
witnessed  the  signing  of  the  most  broadly 
sponsored  and  socially  advanced  document 
in  the  common  history  of  our  hemisphere, 
not  all  the  signers  understood  its  scope  or 
divined  its  depth  and  gravity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  anxious  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  express  its  be- 
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lief  in  the  Alliance,  and  to  keep  up  with 
our  pledge  to  make  available  the  money 
to  finance  it.  But  as  we  keep  our  own 
feet  in  the  fire,  we  must  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  keeping  their  feet  in  the 
fire,  too,  and  that  if  the  governments  of 
Latin  America  do  not  live  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Alliance,  there  will  be 
no  money  available  to  them  from  this 
country  from  any  source. 

Therefore,  we  shall  be  performing  a 
great  service  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  and  strengthening  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  if  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
contingency  fund  to  $100  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  in  1963  Congress  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President  $250  million.  Of 
that  sum,  $100  million  was  returned  to 
the  Treasury.  Of  the  remainder,  for 
the  first  9  months  of  1963,  as  I  sought 
to  point  out  a  while  ago,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  only  $33,756,000  would  come  with¬ 
in  the  category  of  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  figures  indicated.  That  is  why  I 
asked  Senators  to  go  to  the  desk  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  examine 
them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  rest  of  the 
money  was  used,  as  the  Senator  indi¬ 
cated,  to  assist  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
many  other  countries  in  balancing  their 
payments,  and  for  other  purposes  that 
were  not  connected  with,  but  were  for¬ 
eign  to,  the  use  of  the  constingency  fund. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  his  statement. 
I  know  that  he  has  another  meeting 
to  attend.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have  visited 
extensively  today  about  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  other  aspects  of  the  bill.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  differences 
which  exist  can  be  solved  if  we  will  but 
sit  down  and  discuss  them.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  doing. 

First,  I  feel  that  uses  have  been  made 
of  the  contingnecy  fund  beyond  what 
were  contemplated  or  intended  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Candor  is  required  in  the  debate. 
In  certain  cases,  some  of  the  budget  defi¬ 
cits  that  have  been  covered  by  dipping 
into  the  contingency  fund  were  not  with¬ 
in  the  purview  or  intention  of  Congress. 

We  are  admittedly  unhappy  in  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Brazil  to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  reason¬ 
able  order.  Admittedly,  we  in  the  United 
States  are  not  too  exacting,  because  oc¬ 
casionally  we  have  some  troubles  with 
our  own  housekeeping.  But  certainly, 
all  available  evidence  suggests  that  some 
of  the  commitments  made  under  the 
Bell-Dantas  agreement,  the  agreement 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  Bra¬ 
zil,  have  not  been  kept.  In  Brazil  there 
is  a  growing  problem  connected  with  the 
budget  and  inflation.  No  amount  of  the 
contingency  fund  can  meet  such  basic 
problems  nor  should  it. 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  right  in 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  having 
country-by-country  plans  to  make  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  work.  The  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  would  become  a  mock¬ 
ery,  if  it  were  merely  an  effort  to  patch 
up  holes  in  an  economy  that  was  break¬ 
ing  apart  at  the  seams.  That  is  why 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  set  forth 
certain  criteria.  We  are  not  how  dis¬ 
cussing  first  aid  treatment;  we  are  not 
talking  about  prophylactic  treatment  of 
a  sick  body  politic;  we  are  talking  about 
basic  rehabilitation.  That  is  why  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  does  not  always 
make  the  sensational  advances  that 
some  people  want  it  to  make. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  designed  to  build 
constructively  and  surely,  rather  than 
for  the  moment,  merely  to  get  over  an¬ 
other  particular  crisis. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  stated  that 
9  or  10  countries  have  fulfilled  the  re¬ 
quirements  or  met  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  fully  participating  in  the  Al¬ 
liance.  Other  countries  are  moving  to¬ 
ward  that  objective.  The  statement 
that  has  been  quoted  from  the  current 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  represents  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  ought  to  be  guiding 
our  efforts.  In  my  speech  on  the  Al¬ 
liance  on  Tuesday,  I  quoted  at  length 
from  the  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  by  Al¬ 
berto  Lleras  Camargo. 

The  panel  of  nine,  to  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  referred — I  believe  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  nine  wise  men — constitutes  a 
type  of  operation  that  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential.  Our  experience,  that  has  given 
us  the  best  results,  was  in  connection 
with  the  Marshall  plan.  The  moneys 
that  were  made  available  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  while  they  were  made  avail¬ 
able  bilaterally,  were  made  available 
only  after  the  regional  office  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  in 
Europe  had,  in  a  sense,  filtered  the  ap¬ 
plications  for  funds  and  balanced  them 
country  by  country  and  region  by  region, 
so  that  when  the  funds  were  poured  into 
an  area,  such  as  in  Western  Europe,  the 
economies  of  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Britain  were  all 
weighed  and  measured  at  the  same  time 
in  reference  to  the  economic  aid  that  was 
to  be  given. 

Such  hemispheric  coordination  and 
plaining  is  needed,  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  really  a  concept  we  are  trying  to 
achieve.  There  must  be  some  deciding 
voices,  opinions,  and  judgments,  so  that 
we  shall  not  always  be  held  in  a  bilateral 
relationship,  fully  responsible  for  any 
rejection  or  retention  we  might  make,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  constantly  under  pressure 
to  give  in,  lest  we  be  looked  upon  as 
Yankee  imperialists  or  as  cruel  and 
tough. 

In  this  debate  I  have  centered  my  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
because  I  believe  it  offers  us  the  most 
sensible  proram  we  could  have,  if  it  is 
properly  developed. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rendering 
a  good  service  in  outlining  to  us  the  qual¬ 
ifications  and  criteria  which  we  must 
follow  in  connection  with  this  program. 
Otherwise  we  would  be  “off  to  the  races” 


again,  as  we  are  in  connection  with 
southeast  Asia,  where  we  have  no  plan. 
I  feel  that  there  we  are  sort  of  “boxed 
in.”  Furthermore,  we  really  had  no  plan 
in  regard  to  the  African  area.  Instead, 
we  deal  with  it  country  by  country. 

But  in  the  Latin  American  area  we 
have  tried  to  develop  a  hemispheric  con¬ 
cept  of  economic  and  social  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  reform,  and  progress,  within  a 
framework  of  constitutional  government. 
As  was  said  several  weeks  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  some  of  the  first 
guidelines  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
insofar  as  the  United  States  was  con¬ 
cerned,  came  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  They  were  begun  there  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  on  the  basis  of  a  study  handled 
by  contract,  as  I  recall.  Thereafter,  the 
study  was  carefully  considered  and  was 
further  studied  by  the  full  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  subsequently  it  was 
relayed  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  this  is  one  of  the 
guidelines.  President  Kubitschek  pro¬ 
vided  inspiration  and  a  plan  on  the  Latin 
American  side.  Therefore,  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  contingency  fund  should 
be  restored  in  order  to  have  our  program 
in  Latin  America  developed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  country -by-country  work¬ 
book.  We  have  had  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  we  shall  have 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
books  which  tell  us,  ahead  of  time,  what 
the  money  will  be  used  for.  But  no  use 
will  be  made  of  those  studies  if  too  large 
a  contingency  fund  is  made  available. 
In  that  event,  it  will  be  possible  to  say, 
“Do  not  worry;  we  can  always  dip  into 
the  fund.”  We  would  really  be  saying, 
“No  plan  is  needed;  if  the  situation  be¬ 
comes  too  difficult,  we  will  dip  into  the 
fund  and  get  some  more  money  from  it.” 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  saying  that 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  at 
least  at  this  stage,  there  are  tentative 
plans,  country  by  country  and  project  by 
project,  sufficient  to  justify  a  $650  mil¬ 
lion  authorization. 

Certain  Senators  will  vote  for  an  in¬ 
creased  authorization  for  aid  to  Latin 
America,  not  because  they  are  sentimen¬ 
tal  about  that  subject,  but  because  they 
believe — as  I  think  I  can  say  in  my  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — this  is  one  area 
of  the  world  for  which  we  have  a  plan 
and  a  program  on  which  we  have  made  a 
reasonably  good  effort. 

Without  reaching  a  final  judgment 
about  this  matter — although  I  have 
spoken  about  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  to  the  majority  leader  and  to 
the  minority  leader — I  say  that  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  magic  figure  is  involved. 
For  example,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
action  taken  yesterday  by  the  Senate  de¬ 
stroyed  the  foreign  aid  program,  even 
though  there  have  appeared  in  the  press 
some  unfavorable  comments  about  that 
vote.  Yesterday,  I  voted  against  the 
Morse  amendment;  but  after  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted,  I  did  not  go  to  a 
wailing  wall  and  bump  my  head,  gnash 
my  teeth,  and  cry  out,  “The  world  is 
coming  to  an  end.”  Not  at  all.  I  think 
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we  shall  be  able  to  operate  the  program 
under  that  amendment;  and  I  think  it 
will  require  the  administrators  of  the 
program  and  the  President  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  to  do  a  complete  re¬ 
thinking  job  in  regard  to  foreign  aid  for 
next  year — which,  by  the  way,  we  have 
recommended,  in  our  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  we  would 
do  very  well  to  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  Fund. 

In  this  amendment,  I  call  for  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $650  million,  because  the 
committee  recommended  it;  and  I  wish 
to  return  to  the  committee’s  recommen¬ 
dation  on  it,  and  also  to  the  committee’s 
recommendation  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tinguency  fund.  I  thought  we  had  given 
considerable  consideration  to  this  facet 
of  foreign  aid.  I  believe  I  make  a  fair 
statement  when  I  say  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  time  spent  on  this  measure 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
spent  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  phase. 
So  surely  this  particular  facet  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  received  its  fair  share  of 
committee  consideration. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  if  we  wish  to 
make  a  little  further  adjustment  in  this 
authorization,  because  of  our  concern 
over  the  fiscal  situation,  an  authorization 
of  $625  million  or  of  $650  million  might 
be  adequate.  Last  night,  I  talked  to  the 
AID  people,  and  I  believe  they  could  get 
by  with  an  authorization  if  the  Senate 
stands  firmly  behind  the  Alliance  in  its 
negotiation  with  the  House,  in  that 
amount.  After  all,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  hold  a  conference  about  this  item. 
The  reason  why  I  fought  for  the  full 
amount  was  that  I  knew  that  ultimately 
we  could  not  expect  to  achieve  it  in  the 
conference,  even  if  the  Senate  voted  for 
it;  and,  therefore,  I  wished  to  have  a 
chance  to  arrive,  finally,  at  a  reasonable 
amount.  If  I  could  be  sure  the  confer¬ 
ence  would  arrive  at  a  $550  million  or 
$600  million  authorization,  I  would  not 
mind  having  the  Senate  vote  now  for  a 
$600  million  authorization,  rather  than 
a  $650  million  authorization  as  the  max¬ 
imum. 

So  I  feel  that  no  magic  figure  is  in¬ 
volved;  but  of  all  the  parts  of  the  bill 
about  which  Senators  should  manifest 
their  interest  in  foreign  aid, -so  that  their 
action  could  not  be  interpreted  as  a  re¬ 
pudiation  of  foreign  aid,  I  believe  the 
most  important  is  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  part  of  the  bill,  because  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  is  one  program 
that  is  dealt  with  in  careful  detail  in 
the  voluminous  hearings  on  foreign  as¬ 
sistance,  and  it  is  the  one  part  of  our 
foreign  aid  for  which  we  have  a  program 
and  about  which  we  have  laid  down,  in 
law  and  in  international  agreements, 
criteria  and  qualifications  for  participa¬ 
tion,  and  for  which  we  have  demanded 
fiscal  and  political  reform  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  we  give  such  aid.  And  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  basis  of  our 
policy  in  Latin  America,  the  “most  criti¬ 
cal  area  in  the  world,”  according  to 
President  Kennedy. 

That  is  why  I  have  taken  exception 
to  the  making  of  a  sharp  cut  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  authorization.  In 
connection  with  the  one  program  in 


which  we  are  now  doing  everything  that 
many  of  us  have  urged  for  15  years  that 
our  country  do,  an  effort  is  made  to  re¬ 
duce  the  authorization  substantially — 
from  $650  to  $525  million,  or  a  cut 
of  approximately  one-fourth.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  way  we  should 
honor  a  program  that  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  careful  study,  consultation,  and 
consideration,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but 
also  by  many  friendly  countries  and 
many  friendly  statesmen.  We  should 
now  proceed  to  back  up  the  panel  of 
nine — and  let  me  say  that  I  know  why 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
do  not  want  it  backed  up;  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  correct  about  that.  The 
reason  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  be 
cut  off  if  they  get  out  of  line — with  our 
programs  of  fiscal,  monetary,  and  agrar¬ 
ian  reform.  If  we  back  up  the  Alliance 
authorities  those  countries  will  obtain 
from  the  program  what  they  should  ob¬ 
tain  according  to  the  standards  laid 
down.  The  way  to  make  sure  that  the 
program  helps  Latin  America  is  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  standards  which  have  been 
established. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  statement  he  has  made.  During  the 
debate  we  have  argued  from  time  to 
time;  but  I  have  not  felt  that  either  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  or  other  Senators 
who  have  been  resisting  what  some  of 
us  want  done  have  performed  a  disserv¬ 
ice.  I  want  the  Record  to  show  clearly, 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
know  of  this,  that  I  believe  we  need  care¬ 
ful  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  After  all,  it  involves  some  $3  or 
$4  billion  of  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers,  and  that  deserves  some  time 
and  attention. 

The  question  really  is  whether  we  can, 
through  our  foreign  aid,  help  build  vi¬ 
able,  free  societies  in  other  countries, 
and  whether  we  shall  thus  contribute  to 
better  standards  of  public  conduct,  eco¬ 
nomic  performance,  and,  we  might  say, 
political  ethics.  I  think  we  can  do  that 
through  our  foreign  aid,  and  that  is  why 
I  support  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  very  much. 
I  completely  agree  with  all  the  objec¬ 
tives  he  has  set  forth.  Any  differences  I 
have  with  him  are  over  little  details 
which  I  feel  sure  we  can  iron  out. 

In  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program,  I  point  out 
that  we  relied  very  heavily  on  reports 
which  were  made  in  regard  to  studies 
made  in  Latin  America  over  a  period  of 
years  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender].  We  went  over  them 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  many  of  our  final  recom¬ 
mendations  coincide  with  the  earlier 
recommendations  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  close  by  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  before  he  came  to  the 
floor,  I  said  we  were  trying  to  work  out 
an  adjustment  in  regard  to  the  Hum¬ 
phrey  amendment.  We  shall  vote  when 
we  can  have  something  to  vote  on  which 
we  believe  sound.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  negotiating  what  we  regard  as  an 
improvement  of  the  program.  After  all, 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 


pointed  out,  in  dealing  with  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  are  dealing  with  $3  or 
$4  billion  of  the  money  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States,  and  certainly 
in  dealing  with  it  we  should  take  what¬ 
ever  time  is  required  in  order  to  succeed 
in  strengthening  the  bill. 

So,  as  I  have  said,  many  Senators, 
including  myself,  feel  that  the  Hum¬ 
phrey  amendment  is  sound  in  its  objec¬ 
tive,  but  we  thought  it  should  be  broad¬ 
ened  somewhat ;  so  we  are  talking  about 
broadening  it  in  such  respects  as  the 
two  I  mentioned.  We  shall  continue  to 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
about  the  total  figure  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  are  talking  in  terms  of 
approximately  $600  million.  We  wish  to 
cut  back  the  contingency  fund.  Pro- 
cedurally  the  other  action  could  be  taken 
later — though  we  might  as  well  deal 
with  the  entire  problem.  We  would  like 
to  cut  $10  million  from  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  military  aid  program,  reducing  it 
from  $50  to  $40  million.  We  would 
then  add  that  $10  million  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  figure.  The  $10 
million  would  be  added  to  the  $600  mil¬ 
lion,  which  would  give  us  $610  million. 

I  am  having  drafted  an  amendment 
which  would  seek  to  accomplish  that  ob¬ 
jective.  When  some  sort  of  agreement 
is  reached  among  us,  we  shall  offer  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  see  if 
there  is  any  opportunity  to  obtain  his 
agreement  or  his  suggestions  for  further 
modification,  hoping  ultimately  that  per¬ 
haps  we  may  persuade  him  to  accept  a 
modification  of  his  amendment  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to  go 
along. 

That  is  where  we  stand  as  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  I  shall  leave  the  Chamber 
for  a  few  minutes  for  negotiation  pur¬ 
poses.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  will  protect 
my  interest  while  I  am  gone.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  Senators  are 
negotiating  more  or  less  publicly,  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  might  be  referred  to  as  diplomacy 
in  a  glass  house. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Covenants  openly  ar¬ 
rived  at. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  now  find  myself 
in  support  of  the  Senator’s  proposal  with 
respect  to  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America,  as  I  did  in  the  committee.  So 
I  do  not  walk  two  sides  of  the  street.  I 
have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  some 
of  the  military  assistance  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  has  not  contributed  to  political 
stability,  but  rather  has  contributed 
to  sword-swaggering,  medal-carrying, 
smalltime  colonels.  I  am  not  interested 
in  their  elevation  to  public  office  or  in 
their  enjoyment  of  war  games  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  So  when  the  Senator  rounds  out 
his  suggestion  in  an  amendment  which 
would  reduce  the  military  assistance 
item  from  $50  million  to  $40  million,  the 
proposal  will  have  my  support  here,  as 
it  did  in  committee. 

The  Senator’s  proposal  to  add  the  $10 
million  which  would  be  saved  in  military 
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assistance  would  go  very  well  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  program,  because  it  would  require 
at  least  careful  programing  for  the  use 
of  the  $10  million.  I  believe  that  Sen¬ 
ators  should  recognize  that  none  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  can  be  mere¬ 
ly  used.  They  must  be  programed.  It 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  saying  that  in 
such  and  such  a  country  some  guns  are 
needed,  or  that  a  few  more  small  howit¬ 
zers  or  some  antiaircraft  weapons  we  do 
not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  are  need¬ 
ed.  The  proposal  relates  to  actual  pro- 
gx-aming.  I  find  myself  without  Ann 
commitment,  because  I  think  these  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  discussed  in  some  detail. 
I  find  myself  sympathetic  toward  the 
Senator’s  proposal.  I  hope  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  discuss  it  with  some  of  his  as¬ 
sociates. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  on  my  way  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  to  the  Mansfield-Dii’k- 
sen  amendments  as  amended,  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  on  the  Ellender  amend¬ 
ment,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]  had  to  leave  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  question  has 
been  raised  during  the  debate  as  to  why 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  programs  move 
rather  slowly.  I  have  made  my  own 
comment  on  that  subject,  to  the  effect 
that  these  programs  are  carefully  pi’o- 
gramed.  They  are  not  mei'ely  bilateral 
aiTangements,  but  they  relate  to  country¬ 
wide  programs.  In  the  instance  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  they  l’elate  to  regional  pro¬ 
grams. 

I  am  afraid  that  sometimes  we  forget 
that  in  the  Central  American  area  there 
is  a  regional  Alliance  for  Progi’ess  Office 
at  Guatemala  City  known  as  ROCAP. 
That  regional  Office  coordinates  all  the 
programs  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
the  Central  American  area.  It  is  doing 
a  good  job.  For  example,  a  regional 
program  on  road  development  is  under¬ 
way — not  country  by  country.  Regional 
development  of  electrical  power  is  un¬ 
derway.  Some  countries  have  deficits 
of  power  and  some  have  great  potential 
hydroelectric  possibilities.  Regional  pro¬ 
grams  for  good  textbooks  for  schools  ai'e 
undei’way.  A  l-egional  program  is  un¬ 
derway  for  telecommunications.  In  that 
instance  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  help¬ 
ing,  and  also  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund.  So  we  are  attempting  in  that 
area  of  the  world  to  devise  a  woi'king 
program.  I  make  that  statement  because 
all  too  often  in  the  debate  all  we  hear  is 
bad  news.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
news.  There  are  many  wonderful  ac¬ 
complishments.  I  have  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  witnessing  those  developments. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  go  on 
tours  and  travels  unless  we  learn  some¬ 
thing.  I  have  been  in  those  countries. 
I  have  studied  the  various  projects.  I 
have  gone  into  the  hills,  the  mountains, 
and  the  back  country.  I  have  gone  back 
to  see  the  common  people — the  campe- 
sino — the  worker.  I  have  gone  out  to 
see  what  is  going  on  in  hoxxsing. 

For  example,  I  happen  to  know  that 
thei-e  have  been  regional  housing  con¬ 


sultations  among  our  people  who  are 
specialists  in  housing,  together  with  the 
people  of  the  respective  countries.  So 
we  have  been  making  genuine  progress. 
It  is  almost  paradoxical  that  at  the  time 
the  AID  program  has  impi-oved  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  structure  more  than  at  any 
time  that  I  can  recall;  at  a  time  when,  in 
a  sense,  we  have  gone  through  the  entire 
pex’sonnel  and  cleai'ed  out  those  who  were 
considered  to  be  less  competent,  and 
hired  new  workers,  who  were  reci'uited 
on  the  basis  of  much  higher  standards; 
at  a  time  when  we  brought  into  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  hundreds  of  key  people  from 
industi-y  and  from  our  great  technical 
and  educational  institutions,  from  the 
medical  profession,  and  from  other  walks 
of  life;  at  a  time  when  we  had  the  best 
administration  of  the  AID  program  that 
we  have  had,  we  have  had  the  hardest 
attack  upon  the  program.  It  is  i*eally 
ironical  and  pai'adoxical.  That  has  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  time  when  we  have  asked 
for  much  less  money  than  we  have  ever 
before  asked  for.  Nevertheless  the  at¬ 
tack  moves  against  the  AID  progi*am. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  does  not 
happen  to  believe  that  everything  that 
the  AID  administration  does  is  without 
mistakes.  Obviously,  there  are  mistakes 
of  judgment.  In  recruiting  lai’ge  num¬ 
bers  of  people  we  occasionally  get  hold 
of  one  who  does  not  always  jog.  That 
even  happens  in  Congress. 

The  people  have  a  way  of  taking  care 
of  the  situation.  In  the  Senate  it  re¬ 
quires  6  years.  In  the  other  body  it 
requires  2  years.  But  occasionally  we 
hire  someone  who  does  not  do  his  job 
the  way  we  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 
So  we  are  not  without  fault. 

I  submit  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  known  as  AID,  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Mr.  David  Bell,  would  show 
the  quality  of  people  who  ax*e  in  it  and 
the  careful  attention  that  is  given  to 
the  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form.  Such  an  examination  would  dis¬ 
close  an  administi-ative  organization  as 
good  as  any  we  have  ever  had  at  any 
time  under  any  foreign  aid  program. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  evidence  to  disprove 
what  I  have  said.  Most  of  the  complaint 
about  the  foreign  aid  program  is  a  com- 
plant  about  what  happened  several  years 
ago. 

If  I  have  any  one  complaint  about  the 
AID  administration  it  is  that  it  is  too 
cautious.  It  is  frightened  of  Congress. 
Those  in  the  administration  ai-e  so  wor¬ 
ried  about  what  we  may  say  that  they 
almost  become  paralyzed,  until  some  of 
us  remind  them  that  their  job  is  to  take 
some  risks.  Their  task  is  to  make  de¬ 
cisions,  even  if  they  have  to  take  some 
heat  from  Congress  for  the  decisions. 

No  living  mortal  can  please  100  Sena- 
toi's.  He  would  be  foi'tunate  to  please 
even  one.  No  living  moi'tal  has  ever  been 
hired  in  Government,  in  private  life,  in 
secular  or  in  spiritual  life  has  ever  been 
able  to  please  evei-y  Member  of  Congress. 
It  is  difficult  even  to  please  a  majority 
on  any  one  day.  Even  when  a  majority  is 
obtained,  most  of  the  majority  are  not 
pleased. 

As  a  result  of  the  fiction  that  has  been 
built  up  about  AID,  we  may  be  required 


to  reduce  this  program — as  we  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be.  It  is  a  fairly  good 
program.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
developments — one  of  the  most  reward¬ 
ing  programs  of  all — is  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  men  and  women  who  op¬ 
erate  it  are  giving  their  lives  to  make  it 
work.  The  man  who  runs  the  U.S.  side 
of  the  Alliance  has  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  jobs  in  Washington.  Those  who 
work  in  Washington  and  the  missions 
in  Latin  American  countries  are  good 
people. 

I  am  not  talking  from  the  standpoint 
of  fiction.  I  have  seen  them,  and  I  have 
talked  with  them.  They  work  hard. 
They  are  not  fi-eeloaders.  They  have 
not  made  many  foolish  decisions.  My 
complaint,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  that 
they  need  to  make  more  decisions.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  make 
some  decisions  as  rapidly  as  I  might 
think  they  should  is  that  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  a  list  of  statutory  criteria  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  by  the  time 
they  have  gone  through  it,  they  have  had 
seven  political  blood  tests. 

So  much  the  concern  as  to  delay  or 
administrative  inefficiencies  might  well 
be  atti-ibuted  to  what  Congress  has  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  law.  Every  Senator  or  Rep¬ 
resentative  believes  he  knows  how  this 
program  should  be  operated.  There  are 
some  people  in  Minnesota  who  feel  that 
they  know  how  to  operate  my  office,  and 
every  6  years  one  of  them  tries  to  take 
over.  I  warn  Senators  that  it  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  them,  too. 

Delays  are  often  caused  by  regulations 
and  restrictions  that  Congress  has  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Foreign  Aid  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  regulations  are  designed  to 
guarantee  that  U.S.  funds  will  not  be 
misused.  I  am  not  complaining  about 
the  criteria.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  criteria  exist,  and  the  criteria  are 
being  administered  and  respected.  We 
wrote  them  into  law.  Why?  Because  we 
wanted  the  funds  to  be  properly  used. 

I  remind  Senators  that  if  we  look  at 
the  Latin  American  area  or  any  other 
place,  we  will  find  areas  in  which  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made;  but  there  is  not  a 
man  in  public  office  who  cannot  make  the 
same  statement  as  to  himself.  If  he 
does  not,  his  opposition  will — and  will 
prove  it. 

There  has  never  been  a  man  who  has 
served  as  a  Governor,  a  mayor,  a  county 
commissioner,  a  legislator,  a  councilman, 
or  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  in  any  other 
position,  who  does  not  have  a  road  full 
of  mistakes.  The  question  is:  Can  he 
find  enough  things  we  have  done  right  to 
balance  the  mistakes?  That  is  what  we 
are  really  arguing  for,  when  we  come  up 
for  reelection. 

I  am  ti-ying  to  point  out  that  while  we 
can  cite  the  ugly  incidents  of  maladmin¬ 
istration  in  this  program,  there  is  an¬ 
other  side.  Who  gets  up  to  tell  about  the 
sacrifices  that  men  are  making?  How 
many  speeches  have  there  been,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  regain¬ 
ing  ambassadors  who  have  returned  from 
foreign  countries  and  faraway  places 
with  their  families  sick,  with  themselves 
broken  in  body,  because  they  gave  of 
their  lives  for  their  country  at  very 
poor  salaries?  There  are  some  in  the  city 
of  Washington  right  now  who  have  re- 
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turned  from  Latin  American  countries. 
How  many  times  do  we  hear  of  a  mission 
chief  or  a  man  in  the  technical  assistance 
division,  or  in  the  health  division,  who 
has  gone  out  and  literally  saved  lives? 
Does  he  ever  receive  any  ribbons  or 
medals?  No;  he  gets  a  “boot  in  the 
breeches”  if  anyone  finds  out  he  ever 
made  a  mistake. 

I  do  not  mean  to  uncritically  pat  these 
people  on  the  back,  but  I  have  had  just 
about  enough  of  this  business  of  attack, 
attack,  attack.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
produce  a  good  foreign  aid  program  by 
constantly  abusing  it.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  have  a  good  Foreign  Service  by 
constantly  running  it  down.  I  do  not 
believe  it  helps  to  make  the  Department 
of  State  a  more  effective  instrumental¬ 
ity  to  point  out  that  it  is  always  wrong. 

America  is  the  only  Nation  in  the 
world  which  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
grandeur,  world  power,  and  world  wealth 
by  always  being  wrong.  According  to 
what  we  read  in  the  press,  every  Presi¬ 
dent  makes  mistakes  all  the  time.  Every 
Secretary  of  State  obviously  does  not 
know  what  he  is  doing.  We  read  day 
after  day  of  the  unjustifiable  “bloopers” 
that  they  make.  One  would  believe  that 
every  person  who  ever  administered  for¬ 
eign  aid  bled  the  country  white.  Yet 
there  will  be  a  $600  billion  gross  national 
product  next  year.  I  have  been  reading 
the  reports  on  incomes.  There  are  quite 
a  few  people  who  do  not  look  very  white 
to  me,  in  terms  of  being  bled  white. 
They  are  growing  rich.  Corporate  profits 
are  at  an  alltime  high.  Yet  when  we 
listen  to  debate  in  the  Senate  one  would 
think  the  country  was  going  bankrupt. 

Interestingly  enough,  about  the  only 
countries  that  seem  to  be  in  trouble  are 
the  countries  now  receiving  aid,  not  the 
one  which  is  giving  it.  So,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
list  of  statutory  criteria  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Checklist  op  Statutory  Criteria  (Alliance 
for  Progress) 

(Insert  under  each  criterion  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  it  has  been  or  will  be 
met  and  a  reference  to  the  page  of  the  paper 
where  it  is  discussed,  or  state  that  the  cri¬ 
terion  is  inapplicable  or  give  other  explana¬ 
tion.) 

1.  FA  section  201(d) :  Funds  shall  not  be 
loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates  of  interest  exces¬ 
sive  or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower. 

2.  FA  section  251(b)(1):  Take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  principles  of  the  act  of  Bogota  and 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and  in  particular 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is 
showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its 
people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determina¬ 
tion  to  take  effective  self-help  measures. 

3.  FA  section  251(b)(2):  Take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed. 

4.  FA  section  251(b)(3):  Take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  relationship  of  the  activity  to  oth¬ 
er  development  activities  and  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  realizable  long-range  objectives. 

5.  FA  section  251(b)(4):  Take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  possible  effects  upon  the  U.S. 
economy  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus. 

6.  FA  section  251:  If  loan  is  from  funds 
required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to 
principal  and  interest  in  U.S.  dollars,  take 


into  account  (a)  whether  financing  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  free  world  sources  and 
(b)  efforts  made  by  recipient  nations  to  re¬ 
patriate  capital  invested  in  other  countries 
by  their  own  citizens. 

7.  FA  section  251:  Loans  shall  be  made 
only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects 
of  repayment. 

8.  FA  section  251(e):  Funds  in  excess  of 
$100,000  not  to  be  set  aside  unless  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  such  funds  has  been  received  for 
use  in  such  country  together  with  sufficient 
information  and  assurances  to  indicate  rea¬ 
sonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used  in  an 
economically  and  technically  sound  manner. 

9.  FA  section  204:  Other  criteria  for  loans 
established  by  the  DLC. 

10.  FA  section  601:  Encourage  free  enter¬ 
prise  in  less  developed  countries  and  partici¬ 
pation  by  private  enterprise  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

11.  FA  section  602:  U.S.  small  business 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
purchasing  of  commodities  and  services  fi¬ 
nanced  with  foreign  assistance  funds. 

12.  FA  section  604(a) :  Limitation  of  com¬ 
modity  procurement  to  United  States  ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  subject  to  statutory  reporting  re¬ 
quirements. 

13.  FA  section  604(b)  :  Limitation  on  price 
of  bulk  commodity  procurement  to  prices 
no  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  at  time  of  purchase. 

14.  FA  section  604(d)  :  U.S.  funds  shall  be 
available  for  marine  insurance  on  commodi¬ 
ties  where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

15.  FA  section  611(a)(1):  If  substantive 
technical  or  financial  planning  is  required, 
no  obligation  to  be  made  until  engineering, 
financial  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  assistance  and  a  reasonably  firm 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  assistance  to  the 
United  States  have  been  provided. 

16.  FA  section  611(a)  (2) :  If  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  within  recipient  country  is  required,  no 
obligation  to  be  made  unless  it  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  in  time 
to  permit  orderly  accomplishment  of  purpose 
of  loan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  all 
Senators  to  look  over  this  list.  Then  I 
should  like  to  ask  this  question:  “How 
would  you  like  to  face  all  that  before  you 
made  a  decision?”  We  would  not  get  the 
first  letter  answered  to  the  first  constitu¬ 
ent.  We  have  imposed  some  real  obli¬ 
gations  on  them. 

There  are  others  who  believe  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  doing  rather 
well.  I  invite  attention  to  an  editorial 
published  in  one  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  Santiago,  Chile,  The  United 
States  has  not  always  won  a  popularity 
contest  in  Chile.  This  is  an  area  where, 
in  the  past,  we  were  sometimes  accused 
of  almost  every  crime  on  the  books.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  be¬ 
cause  of  ,the  popularity  of  President 
Kennedy,  and  because  of  the  kind  of  ef¬ 
fort  that  we  have  put  into  Chile,  we  are 
beginning  to  receive  a  favorable  response 
from  the  Chilean  people — from  workers, 
farmers,  and  those  in  public  office.  In 
most  of  these  countries  people  in  public 
office  used  to  run  against  the  United 
States,  not  against  the  opposition  in 
their  own  country.  Sometimes  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  Members  of  Congress  run 
against  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
run  against  the  foreign  aid  program — 
and  yet  I  am  elected.  I  may  not  be 
elected  next  time,  but  I  have  been  stand¬ 


ing  up  for  foreign  aid  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  State 
where  people  are  frugal,  prudent,  and 
relatively  conservative;  a  State  whose 
budget  is  in  balance;  a  State  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  programs  of  education, 
health  and  welfare,  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  Nation;  a  State 
which  takes  a  back  seat  to  no  other 
State — not  even  to  the  great  State  of 
Wisconsin,  which  is  now  so  ably  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  present  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Nelson  in  the  chair) . 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  runs  a  tie  with 
us,  with  a  slight  gradation  just  below. 

I  read  now  the  editorial  from  El  Mer- 
curio,  of  Santiago,  Chile,  for  October  18, 
1963,  which  is  edited  by  a  distinguished 
Chilean,  Augustin  Edwards.  I  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  have  a  long  discussion  with  Mr. 
Edwards  here  in  Washington  in  March 
1963,  and  am  happy  to  bring  this  edi¬ 
torial  from  his  newspaper  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate : 

Judgments  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

The  fundamental  change  in  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  political  thinking  signified  by  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  is  proved  by  its  becoming, 
among  other  things,  a  subject  of  permanent 
controversy  and  interpretation  in  our  hemis¬ 
phere. 

Two  well-defined  points  of  view  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  prevail  in  carrying  out  the  Alliance : 
those  who  believe  it  should  be  the  signing  of 
agreements  and  assistance  programs  between 
governments:  and  those  who  propose  that  it 
be  a  real  association  among  peoples. 

The  program  had  to  start  with  governmen¬ 
tal  cooperation,  since  it  was  initiated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  {This 
was  a  necessary  procedure,  that  could  not  be 
avoided  without  the  risk  of  making  plans  of 
a  purely  theoretical  value.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  Latin 
American  governments  were  not  all  in  the 
same  position  to  interpret  his  appeal  and 
translate  it  into  benefits  for  their  people. 
In  the  year  1960,  as  today,  there  were  repre¬ 
sentative  democracies  in  the  hemisphere  as 
well  as  legalized  dictatorships  and  despotic 
regimes.  To  what  extent  could  governments 
so  totally  different  really  interpret  and  serve 
their  people?  But  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
by  utilizing  government  charnels  to  bring 
the  reform  ideas  to  public  understanding. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  signed  1 
year  later,  established  some  conditions  for 
foregoing  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  spec¬ 
ified  that  representative  democracies  should 
exist  with  rights  and  liberties  for  all,  and 
that  foreign  aid  demanded  that  internal  de¬ 
velopment  efforts  should  be  given  priority. 
It  stated  that  the  recipients  of  these  benefits 
should  not  be  restricted  to  government  en¬ 
tities,  but  should  include  private  ones  such 
as  savings  and  loan  associations,  coopera¬ 
tives,  labor  unions,  and  university  student 
organizations.  Thus,  at  this  stage,  the  Al¬ 
liance  began  to  consider  popular  interests, 
although  this  did  not  mean  that  these  new 
channels  were  capable  of  supplanting  the 
initial  ones.  Governments  were  and  always 
will  be,  the  basic  instruments  for  carrying  on 
foreign  aid. 

Nevertheless,  in  its  3  years  of  existence, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  brought  change 
to  concepts  of  representative  democracy, 
even  though  it  does  not  prevail  and  set¬ 
backs  have  been  experienced  as  harsh  as 
those  in  some  Central  and  South  American 
countries.  Likewise,  it  has  brought  a  change 
in  the  purpose  of  government-to-government 
loans,  that  are  now  applied  to  development 
programs  approved  by  international  organi- 
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zations.  This  means  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  curbed  the  long-standing 
abuses  of  ruling  classes  who  formerly  used 
the  loans  for  their  own  advantage,  and  now 
determines  the  orderly  and  profitable  use 
of  these  resources  to  reach  all  the  people 
through  progress  of  national  development. 

These  requirements  which  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  put  into  practice  have  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  the  sluggishness  and  shortcomings 
they  caused.  Countries  requiring  assistance, 
some  with  important  needs,  feel  ignored  and 
frustrated  when  they  do  not  receive  loans 
immediately.  In  the  same  way,  some  sectors 
of  American  opinion  complain  of  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  foreign  intervention,  but  is  only 
the  systematization  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  establishment  of  priorities  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  each  country. 
Without  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  Panel 
of  Exports,  failures  and  losses  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  without  research  would  be  frequent. 

These  implications  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  do  not  prevent  us  from  pointing 
out  that  its  prestige  and  success  are  en¬ 
dangered  by  prejudices  prevailing  in  U.S. 
Government  and  public  opinion  which  tend 
to  apply  this  same  criteria  to  governments 
and  countries  with  very  different  stages  of 
development,  look  distrustfully  on  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  this,  reduce  foreign  aid  through 
bills  in  Congress. 

Latin  America  understands  the  meaning 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  but  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  try  to  understand  the  realities  of 
those  countries  which,  in  good  faith,  are 
associated  in  a  democratic  and  technical  un¬ 
dertaking  benefiting  all  levels  of  society. 

I  have  read  an  editorial  from  a  great 
conservative  newspaper  in  Chile.  A 
summation  of  the  editorial  is  as  follows : 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  revised 
many  of  the  attitudes  and  policies  in 
Latin  American  countries.  It  has 
thereby  engendered  some  opposition 
from  groups  in  those  countries  that 
profited  from  old  habits  and  old  abuses. 
But  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  basic 
to  the  underpinning  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions.  I  feel  that  the  Alliance  de¬ 
serves  our  unqualified  support. 

I  fear  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
limit  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the 
third  year  of  its  life.  The  first  year  was 
devoted  entirely  to  becoming  equipped  to 
do  the  job.  New  people  were  required 
under  the  bill  that  was  passed.  We 
asked  the  Kennedy  administration,  in 
1961,  under  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  was  first  under  Mr.  Labouisse, 
and  then  Mr.  Fowler  Hamilton,  to  clear 
out  the  deadwood  insofar  as  personnel 
was  concerned,  reorganize  the  structure, 
and  recruit  top-grade  people  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  positions. 

We  do  not  make  them  rich  when  we 
recruit  them  for  these  missions  and  send 
them  away  from  the  comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings  of  Madison,  Wis. ;  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minn. ;  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Butte  or 
Billings,  Mont.,  or  some  other  place.  We 
say  to  them,  '‘We  want  you  to  go  down 
where  the  altitude  is  12,000  feet.  We 
know  you  have  asthma  and  heart  trou¬ 
ble,  but  we  want  you  to  try  it  out.  We 
will  give  you  a  few  pills.  We  are  not 
interested  in  your  asthma  or  your  heart 
trouble.  You  are  a  good  administrator. 
You  owe  it  to  your  country.  Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country.  You 
will  not  live  long,  but  you  will  enjoy 


working  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
How  much  money?  Seventeen  or  eight¬ 
een  thousand  a  year.  Of  course,  you 
will  have  to  maintain  your  house  at 
home,  because  we  are  not  sure  we  can 
keep  you  on  the  job  very  long.  We  want 
you  to  sacrifice.” 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  able  to 
get  people  to  do  that.  We  have  been 
able  to  recruit  some  top-ranking  busi¬ 
nessmen,  people  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
and  from  the  cooperative  movement,  top- 
grade  doctors,  university  people,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  We  have  been  able  to 
induce  some  of  them  to  give  up  their 
lives  in  the  United  States  and  go  off 
somewhere  they  probably  have  never 
heard  of  before,  where  the  altitude  is 
not  very  conducive  to  their  health,  or 
where  the  humidity  is  more  than  they 
can  take,  or  where  the  food  is  hardly 
palatable,  or  where  living  conditions  are 
far  from  enjoyable.  We  send  them  off 
for  $18,000  or  $20,000  a  year,  and  all 
they  are  told  is,  “You  are  doing  a  lousy 
job.” 

I  do  not  know  why  they  take  it.  I 
have  often  urged  the  administrators  to 
come  back  and  tell  the  critics  off.  I  have 
said  that  they  should  go  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  say,  “I  do  not  take  that  from 
anybody — Congressmen  or  anyone  else. 
You  can  take  your  job,  and  you  know 
what  you  can  do  with  it.” 

This  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do, 
sometimes,  because  many  of  those  who 
take  this  kicking  around  are  those  who 
are  on  foreign  assignments.  Every  once 
in  a  while  one  gets  a  good  assignment. 
Every  once  in  a  while  someone  gets  a  big 
house.  Every  once  in  a  while  someone 
is  not  doing  a  good  job.  But  he  will  not 
last  long,  because  Congress  is  checking 
on  him,  the  Inspector  General’s  Office  is 
checking  on  him,  the  newspapers  are 
checking  on  him,  and  if  he  can  hide  from 
them  all  he  is  pretty  smart,  and  we  had 
better  not  let  him  go. 

So  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  rises 
to  defend  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  administration.  Man  for  man, 
woman  for  woman.  Congress  for  Con¬ 
gress,  they  cannot  be  beat.  We  do  not 
do  any  better,  if  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
the  opportunity  before  us  today,  as  well 
as  the  mistakes  in  the  aid  program  that 
we  have  heard  so  much  about. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  recently  seen 
evidence  of  a  massive  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union — the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  agriculture  system  to  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  food  to  feed  the  Russian  people. 
The  Communists  are  clearly  having  basic 
economic  difficulties.  Their  system  sim¬ 
ply  is  not  working  efficiently.  This  not 
only  may  provide  opportunities  for  us 
to  make  better  use  of  our  great  economic 
system;  it  also  means  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  do  not  have  the  economic  power 
necessary  to  implement  their  political 
objectives.  Among  other  things,  they 
are  having  trouble  with  their  foreign 
aid  program. 

While  we  should  not  minimize  the 
threat  of  Communist  subversion,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Communists,  at  least 
at  the  present  time,  do  not  have  the 
means  necessary  for  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  they  have  been  conducting  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  This  is  a  development  of 
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great  significance  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  It  means  that  we 
are  gaining  in  our  contest  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  on  the  economic  front,  and  it 
provides  the  opening  for  moving  into 
the  vacuum  created  by  Communist  with¬ 
drawal. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  presently 
confronting  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  now  available  to  us,  it  is  most 
disturbing  that  we  shrink  from  taking 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  in  cer¬ 
tain  critical  areas. 

Wars  are  not  won  by  retreating  when 
the  enemy  retreats,  and  the  war  which 
is  being  fought  with  all  the  tools  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  just  as  serious 
and  as  important  as  any  of  the  shooting 
wars  we  have  ever  fought. 

In  fact,  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
designed  to  win  the  struggle  in  the  world 
without  a  shooting  war. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  retreat  in  Latin 
America.  Now  is  the  time  for  launching 
an  offensive  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
that  are  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Now  is  the  time  for 
mobilizing  all  the  resources  at  our  com¬ 
mand. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  on  with  the  job, 
rather  than  worrying  about  what  others 
are  doing,  or  dwelling  on  minor  mistakes 
and  shortcomings.  Mistakes  are  bound 
to  happen.  Enough  mistakes  were  made 
on  D-day  to  convince  any  skeptic  that  the 
war  was  lost — if  all  he  could  see  were  the 
mistakes  and  the  confusion.  D-day  was 
turned  into  a  great  victory  for  free  men 
because  we  moved  ahead  without  stop¬ 
ping  or  looking  back. 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  our 
aid  program  is  that  of  attempting  to  do 
too  much,  and  thereby  it  loses  its  sense 
of  direction.  What  is  often  lacking  is  a 
clear  set  of  priorities  for  the  program 
and  a  strong  resolution  to  implement 
these  priorities. 

This  is  sometimes  evident  among  those 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  who  are  declared  friends  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  In  their  espousal  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  they  must  have 
a  clear  grasp  of  what  is  most  important 
and  what  is  less  important,  what  is  top 
priority,  and  what  is  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance. 

This  set  of  priorities  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind.  If  it  appears  that  the 
Congress  will  not  approve  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  total  program,  then  the  estab¬ 
lished  set  of  priorities  will  naturally  be 
followed  in  distributing  any-  cuts. 

We  have  recently  been  advised  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  must  be  re¬ 
duced. 

I  have  shared  the  view,  after  sensing 
the  temperament  of  the  Congress,  that 
some  agreement  to  reduce  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  figures  might  be  necessary  in  order 
for  the  bill  to  be  approved  in  the  Senate. 
But  what  concerns  me  most  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  clearly  established  priorities 
in  distributing  the  cuts  that  have  been 
proposed. 

Many  parts  of  this  foreign  aid  bill  are 
important,  but  which  part  is  most  im¬ 
portant?  Which  part  has  top  priority? 

I  believe  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  has  top  priority.  I  accept  the 
President’s  statement  that  Latin  America 
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is  the  most  critical  area  in  the  world  as 
far  as  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  concerned. 
I  accept  this  and  believe  we  should  act 
upon  it. 

The  executive  branch  should  act  upon 
it.  The  leaders  of  Congress  should  act 
upon  it,  and  yet  we  are  informed  that 
some  believe  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
item  recommended  by  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  can  be  cut  by 
$125  million.  We  hear  that  this  is  one 
of  the  categories  best  able  to  sustain  a 
cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  claim  no  superior 
knowledge  about  strategy  for  obtaining 
the  best  possible  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year.  I  am  quite  willing  to  follow  the 
advice  of  others  on  this  question  in  many 
respects.  But  I  am  certain  on  one  thing : 

I  know  that  a  cut  of  $125  million  from 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  weakens  it. 

I  know  that  that  cut  does  not  carry 
out  what  was  the  President’s  judgment 
on  the  importance  of  the  Latin  America 
area  in  the  struggle  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  with  world  communism. 

I  know  that  this  conflicts  with  the 
policy  stated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  there  opened 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  OAS  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  At  this  meeting, 
which  will  be  attended  by  most  of  the 
key  Alliance  officials  in  the  hemisphere, 
the  future  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
will  be  discussed.  Proposals  to  modify 
its  structure  to  achieve  greater  Latin 
participation  will  be  discussed  at  this 
meeting.  At  the  end  of  next  week, 
Under  Secretary  Averell  Harriman  will 
go  to  Sao  Paulo  to  head  the  U.S.  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  OAS  meeting  at  the  minis¬ 
terial  level. 

This  proposed  reduction  puts  Secre¬ 
tary  Harriman  in  a  most  difficult  posi¬ 
tion.  The  U.S.  Government  has  been 
exhorting  Latin  American  governments 
to  do  better  in  mobilizing  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  to  exact  the  taxes  and  enact 
the  reforms  called  for  in  the  charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  We  have  repeatedly 
pleaded  with  Latin  American  government 
officials  to  live  up  to  their  commitments 
under  the  Alliance.  And  yet  now  we  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  United  States  is  to  go  back 
on  its  commitments.  Most  of  the  major 
Latin  American  newspapers,  including 
those  most  friendly  to  the  United  States 
did  not  fail  to  note  that  the  House  figure 
approved  for  the  entire  Latin  American 
Continent  was  only  slightly  above  the 
total  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  alone.  Our 
commitments  under  the  Alliance,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  Latin  American  neigh¬ 
bors,  must  be  honored.  Nothing  is  more 
harmful  to  our  prestige,  to  our  national 
image  and  to  our  foreign  policy  interests 
than  the  appearance  of  reneging  on  com¬ 
mitments  made.  The  recent  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  drasti¬ 
cally  reducing  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  requested  by  the  administration 
is  interpreted  in  every  Latin  American 
country  as  precisely  that. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  disagreed  with  the  House  action, 
and  recognized  the  embarrassment  this 


would  cause  the  U.S.  Government  and 
restored  the  funds  cut  by  the  House. 

All  we  are  asking  in  this  amendment  is 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  be  honored. 
The  committee  examined  this  issue  care¬ 
fully.  It  weighed  both  sides  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  recommendation.  We  have  yet 
to  receive  any  explanation  of  why  the 
committee’s  action  should  be  overruled. 
We  not  only  have  not  received  a  valid 
explanation;  we  have  not  received  any 
explanation  at  all.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  voted  in  the 
committee  to  recommend  the  figure  con¬ 
tained  in  my  amendment.  He  not  only 
voted  for  it,  he  strongly  supported  it. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  also 
voted  for  the  figure  contained  in  this 
amendment  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  why  no 
Senator  has  come  forth  with  an  adequate 
explanation  of  why  this  cut  was  distrib¬ 
uted  in  this  way. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
only  the  authorization.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  is  another  matter.  Everyone  who 
has  served  in  this  body  over  the  years 
knows  that  the  appropriation  figure 
usually  is  substantially  less  than  the  au¬ 
thorization  figure. 

This  would  mean  that  the  Senate  au¬ 
thorization  figure  for  the  Alliance  would 
be  $525  million.  As  everyone  knows  this 
figure  could  be  reduced  further  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  and  reduced 
drastically  by  the  House  in  the  appro¬ 
priations  round.  What  we  would  likely 
have  in  the  end  is  a  figure  approximat¬ 
ing  the  $400  million  which  the  Soviet 
Union  now  gives  to  one  small  country, 
Cuba.  If  the  world’s  leading  capitalist 
country  cannot  do  any  better  than  that, 
we  do  not  have  much  of  an  argument 
with  the  Communists.  Yet  Latin 
America  is  the  most  critical  area  in  the 
world,  as  we  have  been  told  by  the  leader 
of  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  Mr.  Harriman  is  likely  to  be 
asked  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  quite  rightly, 
what  prompted  us  to  go  back  on  our 
commitment.  When  we  committed  our 
support,  to  the  Alliance  at  Punte  del 
Este,  we  expressed  support  for  a  figure 
of  $600  million  per  year  for  4  years.  The 
expectation,  however,  was  that  our  aid 
would  increase  after  the  first  year.  In¬ 
stead  it  is  now  proposed  to  be  cut  back 
from  the  $600  million  level. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last 
2  years  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Certainly  one  indicator  of  the  success 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  during  its 
short  period  of  existence  is  a  review  of 
its  actual  physical  accomplishments 
which  include  8,200  classrooms,  140,000 
homes,  4  million  books,  160,000  agricul¬ 
ture  credit  loans,  700  community  water 
systems  and  wells,  900  hospitals  and 
health  centers,  and  15  million  people 
have  been  fed  surplus  foods. 

However,  one  cannot  measure  the 
progress  of  the  Alliance  solely  by  these 
U.S.  contributions.  Our  assistance  is 
primarily  marginal  aid  intended  to  lever 


Latin  American  countries  into  action. 
The  true  yardstick  is  the  one  of  seff- 
help  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  Latin 
American  pax-tners.  Slowly  but  increas¬ 
ingly,  these  counti’ies  are  modifying 
their  brittle  stractures  to  make  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
people.  Reforms  never  come  easily. 
Resistance  to  necessary  change  is  al¬ 
ways  great.  However,  in  many  fields 
these  changes  are  being  made. 

Tax  reform :  Structural  tax  reform  on 
important  tax  administration  improve¬ 
ment  programs  are  underway  in  12  coun¬ 
tries:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  and 
Paraguay.  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  technicians  are  already  assisting  in 
these  self-help  efforts  in  Colombia,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Peru. 

Land  reform :  Large-scale  land  reform 
programs  were  carried  out  by  Bolivia  and 
Mexico  over  the  years.  Venezuela,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Colombia,  and  two 
states  in  Brazil  have  initiated  promising 
programs,  and  Peru  is  about  to  initiate 
such  a  program.  Other,  more  limited 
land  refonn  programs  are  underway  in 
Chile,  Panama,  Ui-uguay,  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 

Planning:  Latin  Amei'ican  countries 
which  have  submitted  10 -year  or  sectoral 
development  plans  to  the  OAS  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Nine  include:  Colombia,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Mexico,  Panama,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  Honduras.  Brazil  and  Peru 
are  expected  to  submit  plans  shortly. 
Several  other  countries  are  working  oxx 
such  plans. 

Housing:  11  countries  having  self- 
help  housing  programs  are:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 
Savings  and  loan  associations  have  been 
or  are  being  established  in  nine  coun¬ 
tries:  Argentina,  Chile,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

Private  investment:  Private  develop¬ 
ment  banks  have  been  established  or  are 
in  the  process  of  being  established  in 
seven  countries:  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Panama,  Colombia,  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Ecuador.  Other  inter¬ 
mediate  credit  institutions  are  relending 
to  small-  and  medium-sized  industries 
have  been  established  in  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  Chile. 

Regional  integration :  Central  America 
has  been  most  successful  in  building  a 
common  market  made  up  of  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua.  Their  success  in  this 
strategic  area  comprising  12  million  peo¬ 
ple  shows  the  way  to  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  whose  progress  within  the 
Latin  American  free  trade  area  has  been 
considerably  slower. 

To  support  the  increasing  self-help  ac¬ 
tivity — to  insure  that  the  momentum  of 
reform  will  increase — AID  has  requested 
$650  million. 

It  was  and  is  impossible  to  state  pre¬ 
cisely  the  need  for  loan  funds.  The 
level  of  the  Alliance  lending  program  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  factors.  Most  are  be- 
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yond  the  control  of  the  United  States. 
The  uncertainty  stems  from  the  fact 
that  no  lender,  no  bank  can  predict  the 
amount  it  will  lend  in  the  future — and 
still  remain  a  sound  institution. 

Based  on  the  most  careful  analysis  of 
the  probabilities,  AID  has  stated  that  it 
will  need  a  minimum  of  $550  million  for 
new  development  loans  and  $100  million 
for  development  grants  this  year.  This 
amount  is  designed  to  meet  the  Latin 
American  countries’  increasing  need  for 
marginal  external  assistance  as  the  Al¬ 
liance  progresses. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
was  also  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
depth  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Their  studied  evaluation 
reported  to  this  body,  concluded  that  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
partner  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
called  for  the  requested  authorization. 

AID'S  commitment  of  development 
loan  funds  for  the  Alliance  in  fiscal  year 
1963  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  how  the 
program  operates. 

Development  loans  make  up  the  major 
AID  contribution  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Over  $340  million  in  develop¬ 
ment  loans  was  used  in  fiscal  year  1963. 
Total  commitments  for  development 
loans  and  grants  were  $465  million. 

This  exercise  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  face  of  a  $525  million  appropriation 
is  the  best  proof  that  assistance  will  be 
given  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  Alliance  objectives.  Two 
years  of  Alliance  experience  back  up  this 
method  of  operation,  which  has  to  meet 
two  key  U.S.  objectives.  These  involve 
the  assurance  that  the  self-help  and  re¬ 
form  requirements  of  the  Alliance  must 
be  met — and,  at  the  same  time,  the  need 
to  capture  the  confidence  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  American  people. 

AID,  therefore,  has  acted  on  these 
principles:  First,  it  has  refused  to  com¬ 
mit  or  spend  unless  convinced  that  the 
outlay  is  clearly  in  the  U.S.  national  in¬ 
terest,  promoting  development  and  free¬ 
dom  in  Latin  America;  and  second,  it 
has  been  prepared  to  offer  assistance 
whenever  a  Latin  American  nation  ini¬ 
tiates  the  social  and  economic  changes 
the  Alliance  calls  for.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  countries  like  Chile,  El  Salvador, 
Colombia,  and  Panama  received  much 
more  aid  than  did  Paraguay  or  Haiti,  for 
example. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  aid  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  countries  which  performed, 
It  was  reduced  or  held  up  where  self- 
help  and  reform  efforts  were  shunned  or 
lagging.  You  will  recall  that  the  United 
States  spent  almost  nothing  in  Peru. 
Funding  for  Brazil  and  Argentina  was 
much  lower  than  expected.  Brazil  had 
not  met  her  self-help  commitments,  nor 
had  it  reached  the  stage  of  political,  and 
particularily,  financial  stability  which 
would  make  worth  while  all  of  the  lend¬ 
ing  which  was  previously  estimated. 
Argentina’s  political  problems  prevented 
any  clear  focus  on  development. 

This  year,  Peru’s  new  constitutionally 
elected  Government  has  put  that  hith¬ 
erto  politically  stagnant  country  on  the 
Alliance  road  to  reform.  Argentina  has 
a  constitutionally  elected  Government 
and  the  prospects  are  good  for  stability 


after  a  year  of  turbulence.  Further  de¬ 
velopment  opportunities  are  evident  in 
Central  America  and  Chile,  among 
others. 

AID’S  development  lending  operations, 
like  those  of  a  bank,  depend  a  great  deal 
on  mutual  confidence.  The  United 
States  has  not  assumed  the  posture  of 
a  hard-hearted  leader.  Congress  has 
placed  tight  restrictions  on  AID  loan  pro¬ 
cedures,  however.  The  loans  must  reflect 
careful  feasibility  studies  and  a  clear 
capacity  for  repayment.  AID,  therefore, 
has  acquired  many  aspects  of  a  full- 
fledged  banking  operation.  It  has, 
moreover,  insisted  that  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  live  up  to  their  own  commitments 
on  reforms.  If  we  did  not  do  so,  the 
money  we  lend  would  neither  benefit  the 
borrower  nor  further  our  Alliance  objec¬ 
tives.  On  the  other  hand,  to  raise  hopes 
and  aspirations,  to  achieve  worthwhile 
bootstrap  efforts  and  then  not  be  able  to 
back  them  up  with  marginal  external 
lending — this  causes  a  loss  of  confidence 
among  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
and  a  sense  of  alienation  from  the  Alli¬ 
ance. 

Right  now,  today,  finance  ministers 
and  development  experts  from  the  Alli¬ 
ance  countries  are  meeting  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  This  meeting  of  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  de¬ 
voted  to  an  analysis  of  reform  efforts,  to 
methods  for  improving  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Alliance,  and  to  strengthen 
that  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  which 
is  the  true  revolution  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  over  the  past  3  years. 

The  democratic  leaders  in  Latin 
American  today  count  on  us.  At  the 
very  moment  when  they  have  gained 
confidence  in  us  and  are  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  grave  political  hazards  in  the 
firm  expectation  of  timely  and  effective 
support  from  the  United  States,  we  must 
come  through. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  my  third 
major  point:  Why  the  figure  for  the 
contingency  fund  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  be  supported  by  the  Senate. 

After  long  deliberation,  the  committee 
voted  a  figure  of  175  million.  My 
amendment  would  restore  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  figure,  reducing  it  125  million  from 
the  300  million  recommended  by  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment. 

In  this  careful  study  of  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  discovered  that  almost  half  of  the 
contingency  fund  last  year  went  unused. 

Of  the  260  million  appropriated  last 
year,  117  million  was  not  spent.  There¬ 
fore  the  committee  thought  it  proper  to 
give  the  President  a  figure — 175  mil¬ 
lion — far  above  what  was  actually  spent 
last  year — 143  million — but,  below  the 
level  requested. 

The  contingency  fund  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  it  should  not  be  dealt  with 
lightly.  However,  it  should  not  be  dis¬ 
torted  into  something  it  was  never  in¬ 
tended  to  be. 

According  to  the  legislative  history 
of  this  part  of  the  aid  program,  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  is  not  to  be  used  by  the 
executive  branch  to  make  up  cuts  un¬ 
passed  by  Congress. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  ordinarily 
the  contingency  fund  will  be  used  for  the 
following  purposes : 

First.  For  emergencies  and  unfor- 
seen  occurrences. 

Second.  For  possibilities  that  may  be 
foreseen,  but  the  amount  of  which  is 
unknown  at  the  time  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  presentation — for  example,  we 
may  be  relatively  sure  that  our  assist¬ 
ance  program  to  Vietnam  will  change  as 
a  result  of  the  coup — whether  it  will  be 
up  or  down  or  how  much  cannot  now 
be  foreseen. 

Third.  For  changes  after  the  congres¬ 
sional  presentation  has  been  made  to  the 
Congress,  but  before  appropriations — this 
is  for  ease  in  preparation  of  the  pres¬ 
entation. 

Fourth.  For  increases  in  a  program 
after  the  initial  allocation  as  a  result  of 
changed  circumstances. 

Supporting  the  committee’s  action 
therefore  supports  the  idea  that  the  aid 
agency  must  use  the  money  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  agreed  to  by  Congress.  If  an  unnec¬ 
essarily  large  contingency  fund  is  ap¬ 
proved,  while  sharp  cuts  are  made  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  program,  the  pressure 
will  be  great  to  convert  the  contingency 
fund  into  a  slush  fund  to  make  up  for 
cuts  in  parts  of  the  program.  The  con¬ 
tingency  fund  was  designed  to  meet  real 
emergencies,  not  to  circumvent  the  will 
of  Congress. 

I  repeat  my  conviction  that  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  is  important.  The  com¬ 
mittee  considered  it  to  be  important. 
But  it  is  designed  for  contingencies. 
After  a  careful  review  of  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fund,  the  committee  con¬ 
cluded  that  $175  million  is  enough.  The 
committee’s  action  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  know  that  if  some  extraordinary 
event  did  occur  requiring  extraordinary 
expenditures,  the  Senate  would  stand 
ready  to  heed  the  President’s  call.  The 
funds  would  be  made  available  promptly 
if  needed.  I  would  strongly  support  such 
a  request.  But  at  the  present  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  need  for  increasingly  the 
committee’s  figure.  Nor  should  it  be 
lowered.  It  should  stand  as  it  is. 

In  both  instances,  in  restoring  $125 
million  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
in  reducing  the  contingency  fund  to  $175 
million  the  Senate  would  be  wise  to  sup¬ 
port  the  action  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  in  order  during 
a  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  is  advised 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
the  Chair  that  I  desire  to  have  a  live 
quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 
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Allott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bible 

Holland 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hrufika 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Church 

Keating 

RusseU 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Tower 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Mechem 

WiUiams,  Del. 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1989)  to  author¬ 
ize  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  issue  general  obligation  bonds. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  financing  the  con¬ 
struction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities 
in  undergraduate  and  graduate  insti¬ 
tutions. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

H.R.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development  to  vote  for 
an  increase  in  the  Bank’s  authorized  capital 
stock;  and 

H.R.  8821.  An  act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amounts  made  available  to  the  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958  and  title  XII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  to  be  restored  to 
the  Treasury. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ellender 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments,  as  amended,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  substitute,  as  amended. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
a  conference  which  now  is  underway  is 
being  attended  by  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey!,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
and  several  other  Senators.  It  is  a  very 
important  conference,  and  I  hope  it  will 
result  in  the  saving  of  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should  wait 
until  it  is  concluded;  and  I  now  suggest 
the  absence  of  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order:  No  business  has  been 
transacted  since  the  previous  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  respectfully  state  that,  in  my  opinion, 
such  an  appeal  is  frivolous.  So  I  make 
that  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  debatable. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  under 
my  right  to  debate  the  pending  question, 
I  shall  use  a  few  moments  to  describe 
briefly  an  issue  in  regard  to  which  I  in¬ 
tend  subsequently  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment.  I  trust  that  by  the  time  I  finish 
this  brief  discussion,  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  will  have  returned  to  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me  for 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  explain  that 
although  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  may  think  my  appeal  frivolous,  I 
am  really  being  cooperative,  because  I 
made  the  appeal  only  in  order  to  be  able 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
thus  to  accommodate  the  leadership. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  existing  conditions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  point  of  order  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  leadership  has  now  returned  to 
the  Chamber.  So  I  shall  postpone  to  a 
subsequent  time  my  discussion  of  the 
problem  I  have  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  appeal  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ellender 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments,  as  amended,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  substitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  my  amendment  is  now 
the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if 
my  amendment  were  withdrawn,  what 
amendment  then  would  come  up  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Humphrey  amendment,  which  proposes 
that  lines  1  through  11  on  page  2  of  the 
bill  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  my  amendment 
were  adopted,  what  would  become  of  the 
Humphrey  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Ellender  amendment  were  adopted,  and 
if  the  Humphrey  amendment  to  strike 
out  lines  1  through  11  on  page  2,  as 
amended,  were  then  agreed  to,  it  would 
carry  with  it  the  Ellender  amendment. 
However,  the  Ellender  amendment  could 
be  offered  later,  as  an  independent  prop¬ 
osition,  if  desired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  it  would  be¬ 
come  inoperative,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  leave  to  withdraw  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  right  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  and  it  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  parliamentary  situation,  as  I 
understand,  is  that  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  I  offered  yes¬ 
terday — the  amendment  relating  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  and  the 
military  assistance  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
the  amendment  to-  strike  out  lines  1 
through  11,  on  page  2? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  modify  that  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  What  business 
before  the  Senate  requires  the  presence 
in  the  Chamber  of  so  many  persons  who 
are  standing  around  the  walls  and  en¬ 
gaging  in  conversation?  Has  the  Chair 
any  official  notice  of  a  need  for  such 
visitors? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  enforcement  of  the  Senate  rule 
in  that  connection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena¬ 
tors  will  resume  their  seats,  and  the 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
referring  to  the  conduct  of  Senators. 
Under  the  Senate  rule,  unless  a  Senator 
has  specifically  requested  the  presence 
in  the  Chamber  of  his  aid,  his  aid  is 
not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  per¬ 
sons  now  in  the  Senate  Chamber  who 
do  not  have  authority  to  be  present  will 
leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  majority  leader.  As 
a  word  of  background,  there  has  been  a 
very  good  discussion  this  afternoon  on 
the  amendments  before  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  modify  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  yesterday  in  the  light  of 
those  discussions,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  will  be  as  follows: 
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My  proposal  of  yesterday  would  have 
restored  to  the  committee  bill,  in  lieu 
of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments, 
the  full  sum  of  $650  million  for  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  rather  than  the  $525  mil¬ 
lion  as  proposed  in  the  Mansfield-Dirk¬ 
sen  amendments. 

Second,  it  would  maintain  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  of  the  sum  of 
$175  million  for  the  President’s  con¬ 
tingency  fund  instead  of  the  $300  mil¬ 
lion  which  was  proposed  in  the  Mans¬ 
field-Dirksen  amendments. 

However  that  solution  would  be  my 
first  preference  after  discussions  with 
many  Senators  today  I  wish  to  modify 
my  amendment.  I  shall  place  the  ap¬ 
propriate  technical  legal  language  before 
the  Senate,  but  I  can  easily  explain  the 
proposal.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  authorized  would  be  $600  million. 
The  Mansfield-Dirksen  original  amend¬ 
ments  called  for  $525  million.  The 
amendment  would  increase  the  figure  by 
$75  million,  so  that  $600  million  would  be 
provided  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  contingency  fund  would  be  cut 
back  to  $175  million.  With  the  Mans¬ 
field-Dirksen  amendments,  as  modified 
yesterday  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  it  would 
mean  a  net  saving  in  the  bill  of  $460 
million  as  the  bill  came  from  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  would  mean  an  additional 
reduction  of  $50  million  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  provided  in  the  original  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments,  as  modified  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]. 

As  of  last  night,  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments,  as  amended,  would  provide 
a  reduction  of  $410  million.  The  Hum¬ 
phrey  amendment  now  to  be  offered  as 
a  modification  of  my  proposal  of  yester¬ 
day  would  add  an  additional  $50  million 
reduction.  So  my  amendment  would 
mean  that  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  pro¬ 
posal,  instead  of  providing  $525  million 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  would  pro¬ 
vide  $600  million;  and  instead  of  pro¬ 
viding  $300  million  for  the  contingency 
fund,  it  would  provide  $175  million. 

I  believe  that  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted  it  would  do  a  great  deal  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  work  of  the  Senate  on  the 
Foreign  Aid  bill. 

The  proposal  has  been  discussed  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  are  not  particularly  happy 
about  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  can 
live  with  it.  Like  myself,  they  would 
prefer  the  full  $650  million  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  comittee.  But  they  have 
not  expressed  what  I  would  call  violent 
objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  so-called  Humphrey 
amendment,  as  it  was  stated  yesterday  in 
connection  with  the  original  amend¬ 
ment,  is  subject  to  revision?  Several  of 
us  may  not  wish  to  accept  the  package 
as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  be  divisible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  subject  to 
division. 


I  suggest  respectfully  to  our  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  amendment  as  it  now  stands  is  not 
now  exclusively  my  amendment.  It 
represents  a  consensus.  At  the  present 
moment  I  happen  to  be  the  spokesman. 
The  amendment  has  been  discussed  with 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  meet,  if  not  with 
general  approval,  at  least  with  accept¬ 
ance.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
claim  any  pride  of  authorship  at  all.  I 
am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  many 
Senators  who  are  concerned  about  prog¬ 
ress  on  the  bill  have  been  able  to  agree 
on  the  amendment.  For  example,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  in  particular,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  ,  and  others  who  sat  in  and 
discussed  the  proposal,  along  with  other 
Senators  whom  I  have  not  mentioned. 
So  let  us  be  clear  about  it.  It  is  not  any 
one  Senator’s  proposal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  as  modified,  were  adopted, 
would  the  $175  million  authorization 
for  the  contingency  fund  be  locked  into 
the  bill  forevermore? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
$175-million  proposal  for  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  contained  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  were 
adopted  and  subsequently  incorporated 
in  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments, 
it  would  not  be  subject  to  change  there- 
thereafter. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  further  that  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  locked  into  the  Mans¬ 
field-Dirksen  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  advised  the  Chair 
that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  now  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  en¬ 
tailed  a  total  authorization  of 
$4,202,365,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  what  amount 
would  the  cuts  which  have  thus  far  been 
made  in  that  sum  bring  the 
authorization? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  may  be 
able  to  supply  that  information. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  yesterday, 
there  would  be  a  $25  million  reduction. 
If  the  amendment  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  adopted,  the  figure  will  be  brought 
down  to  the  extent  of  $460  million,  leav¬ 
ing  a  total  authorization  of  $3,742  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  no  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  authorization  were  made,  the 
amount  authorized  would  be  $3,742 
billion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  a  cut  of  $460 
million  below  the  amount  contained  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  amount  in  the  budget  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  which 
amount  he  cut  on  his  own  volition? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  it  was  $4.9 
billion;  then  on  his  own  volition  he  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  to  $4,529  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  stopped  at  the 
present  time  in  making  cuts,  the  amount 
of  the  authorization  would  be  $3,742 
billion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  vote  quickly,  but  I  have  certain  obliga¬ 
tions  that  I  owe  to  Senators  who  have 
been  working  with  me  and  with  whom 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  confer. 

I  want  to  quickly  outline  what  the 
situation  is.  As  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
have  pointed  out,  I  want  to  vote,  but  I 
do  have  an  obligation  to  the  Senators 
who  have  been  working  with  me  and 
with  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  talk 
since  these  negotiations  have  taken 
place.  I  want  them  to  know  what  the 
situation  is.  I  want  them  to  feel  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  vote  as  they  believe  they 
should  vote.  I  have  not  spoken  for 
them,  nor  have  I  purported  to  speak  for 
them. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  talked  with  me,  and  I  con¬ 
sulted  briefly  with  the  majority  leader. 
I  had  a  conference  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and  he 
pointed  out  to  me  that  if  his  amendment 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  wiped  out  by 
the  Humphrey  amendment  if  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Humphrey  amendment. 
Therefore,  he  was  inclined  to  withdraw 
his  amendment.  So  he  and  I  went  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  and  asked  the  Senator  to  go 
along  with  us  on  $150  million  for  the 
contingency  fund.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  graciously  considered  it  and 
said  he  did  not  feel  he  could  go  below 
the  committee  figure,  which  is  $175  mil¬ 
lion.  It  happened  that  I  voted  for  $150 
million  in  the  committee  but  could  not 
go  along  with  the  $175  million. 

This  must  be  a  give-and-take  com¬ 
promise  situation,  when  we  write  a  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — which  we  are 
doing. 

I  consulted  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and  it  was 
with  some  reluctance  that  we  said,  as 
to  that  amount,  that  if  we  could  get 
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some  further  concession  we  would  accept 
the  $175  million  in  the  contingency 
fund. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  the  debate 
on  the  contingency  fund  when  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  Congressional  Record  tomor¬ 
row,  because  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  pointed  out  that  the  contingency 
fund,  as  it  has  been  operating,  has  in¬ 
volved  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal 
of  money,  not  for  American  national 
emergencies,  but  for  emergencies  in 
other  countries.  More  than  half  the 
money  has  been  used  for  budget  balanc¬ 
ing,  for  balance-of-payments  problems, 
and  for  budget  support  money  in  other 
countries,  such  as  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
In  some  instances  those  countries  in  turn 
have  been  paying  off  American  creditors. 
We  believe  this  is  not  the  proper  use  for 
the  contingency  fund.  Most  people  be¬ 
lieve  the  contingency  fund  should  be 
used  to  meet  U.S.  emergencies  and  not 
some  other  country’s  emergencies.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  that  was  our  argument 
this  afternoon.  That  was  why  we  said 
we  could  not  go  along  with  the  proposal 
to  raise  the  amount  for  the  contingency 
fund  to  $300  million,  but  that  if  we 
could  obtain  some  other  concessions  we 
would  go  along  with  $175  million. 

We  were  speaking  only  for  ourselves. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  wanted  to 
go  to  $650  million  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  said  we  could  not  support 
that  proposal.  He  asked  if  we  could  sup¬ 
port  $600  million.  We  said  we  would 
favor  having  a  vote  on  it. 

I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  but  that 
would  be  an  additional  saving,  and  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  that  adjustment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  understand  the 
contingency  fund,  it  has  never  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  whole. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  brought  that  out, 
too. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  asked  to  transfer  this  money  to  a 
position  where  we  know  it  will  be  ex¬ 
pended,  taking  it  from  the  position 
where,  the  chances  are,  it  will  not  be 
expended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct.  We  are  merely  saying  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  contingency  fund 
of  $175  million;  that  is  all.  It  is  not 
linked  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  but  the  proposal 
would  take  $175  million,  as  I  understand 
it,  out  of  the  contingency  fund? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  remain  at 
$175  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  remain  at  $175 
million,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  did  the  so- 
called  powerhouse  amendment  propose 
to  make  the  contingency  fund? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Three  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Three  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  consider¬ 
able  saving.  If  the  money  is  taken  out 


of  the  action  programs,  where  we  know 
it  is  going  to  be  expended,  and  put  in  the 
contingency  fund,  the  chances  are  it  will 
not  be  expended.  If  we  put  the  money 
in  one  of  the  action  programs,  it  will  be 
spent  to  the  last  dime. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  President  from  spending  the 
money,  if  given  $300  million  for  spend¬ 
ing.  The  effect  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  what  could  be  spent  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  even  if  used  for 
a  balance-of-payments  problem  or  for 
budget-support  money.  That  is  why  I 
do  not  like  to  give  such  discretion  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  understand 
that,  but  I  was  looking  at  the  overall 
savings.  I  listened  with  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  As 
a  practical  matter,  less  than  $150  million 
was  spent  out  of  the  contingency  fund 
in  the  past  fiscal  year,  so  if  we  put  $300 
million  in  the  fund,  the  chances  are  that 
$150  million  of  it  will  not  be  expended. 
But  if  we  put  the  $175  million  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  we  would  know 
beyond  any  peradventure  that  it  would 
be  spent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  make  the 
assumption  that  the  Senator  makes.  I 
believe  there  is  a  clear  intention  to  ex¬ 
pend  the  money.  If  they  can  get  $300 
million,  we  will  find  that  much  of  the 
$300  million  will  be  used.  I  believe  there 
has  been  that  kind  of  shift.  I  feel  much 
better  with  $175  million  in  the  fund  than 
with  $300  million  in  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  proposed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  which  he  has  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  did  I. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  I  was  hoping  to 
get  the  best  I  could  out  of  the  situation. 
It  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  money  in  the  contingency 
fund,  where  it  would  not  all  be  spent, 
rather  than  to  put  it  in  the  fund  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  where  we  know 
every  dime  of  it  will  be  committed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  it  will  be  spent. 
That  is  the  position  I  have  taken. 

One  further  point.  I  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  that  he  will  support 
me  in  this.  I  wished  to  incorporate  in 
the  so-called  package  an  agreement  to 
reduce  the  military  aid  program  for 
Latin  America  from  $50  million,  as  the 
committee  recommended,  to  $40  million, 
and  add  the  saving  of  $10  million  to  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  I  intend  to  offer  that  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
assures  me  he  will  support  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  give  the 
Senator  my  individual  vote,  but  I  made 
it  crystal  clear  that  from  now  on  we 
would  consider  the  amendments  one  at  a 
time,  as  they  come. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senate  adopts 
the  Humphrey  amendment,  many  other 
amendments  will  be  offered  that  will  in¬ 
volve  further  cuts  in  the  amounts.  If 
the  Senate  votes  to  adopt  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments,  that  will  not  mean 
that  we  shall  be  stopped  from  making 


further  savings  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Many  other  amendments  will  be 
in  order  and  can  be  adopted.  They  in¬ 
volve  a  saving  that  can  run  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  We  shall  offer  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml'..  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  still  have  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that,  if  the 
contingency  fund  were  used  in  the  man¬ 
ner  some  of  us  believe  it  should  be  used, 
I  would  be  in  full  agreement  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia.  But, 
as  I  pointed  out  this  afternoon,  $100  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  $250  million  that  Congress 
provided  last  year  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  and  only  $35  million  was  used 
for  contingencies  during  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  year  1963.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  it  was  used,  as  I  pointed  out,  to 
balance  the  budgets  of  some  countries 
in  South  America  and  some  in  Asia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  would  prevent 
the  $175  million  from  being  used  for  the 
same  purpose? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  could  write 
something  into  the  bill  that  would  direct 
how  it  could  be  used. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  dislike  to 
vote  to  cut  the  contingency  fund,  more 
than  all  the  others.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  see  this  fund  cut  back,  if  that  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  repeat  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  that — 

It  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  being  able  to 
move  promptly  in  some  of  these  unforeseen 
situations  to  make  commitments. 

That  was  testimony  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
said,  the  amount  of  $100  million  on  the 
contingency  fund  was  returned  in  1963 
and  not  spent,  because  it  was  not  needed. 
Personally,  I  would  rather  see  a  flat  com¬ 
mitment,  with  respect  to  funds  that  will 
probably  be  spent,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  said,  leaving  a  certain  flexibility 
in  the  fund.  That  is  my  own  feeling. 
I  would  dislike  to  see  a  cut  made  in  the 
contingency  fund  and  see  other  funds  of 
a  specific  character  left  alone. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Historically,  the 
contingency  fund  indicates  that  there  is 
a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility,  with 
other  items  of  flexibility  and  transfer- 
ability,  plus  the  amount  in  the  military 
assistance  fund  for  military  need.  The 
emergency  fund  of  some  $300  million, 
with  the  $175  million  recommended  by 
the  committee,  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  flexibility. 

I  want  to  be  frank.  I  do  not  find  that 
this  is  the  most  happy  situation,  but  I 
have  talked  with  some  of  our  colleagues 
as  to  what  we  might  be  able  to  do  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  bill  that  would  let  us  arrive 
at  something  constructive.  I  believe  this 
amendment,  which  is  a  compromise 
amendment,  which  was  arrived  at  after 
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the  give  and  take  of  Senators  who  have 
rather  strong  views,  will  help  us  proceed 
with  the  proper  consideration  of  the  bill. 

In  reference  to  the  funds  for  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  there  are  specific 
standards  which  must  be  followed  in  the 
programing  of  those  funds.  To  date 
those  funds  have  been  programed  about 
about  as  well  as  any  in  the  history  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  I  have  suggested  a  higher 
amount.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
fought  hard  for  this  amendment.  The 
House  has  authorized  a  figure  of  $450 
million.  The  Senate  committee  recom¬ 
mended  $650  million.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  we  aTe  not  going  to  come  out  of  the 
conference  with  our  exact  figure.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House,  knows  that  we 
are  lucky  if  we  can  hold  reductions  to 
a  minimum. 

After  that,  there  must  be  an  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  where  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  other  Senators  scrutinize 
very  carefully  the  countrywide  pro¬ 
grams.  I  believe  we  will  come  up  with 
a  good  proposal  after  action  is  taken  on 
the  Mansfield -Dirksen  amendments.  A 
substantial  saving  will  be  provided. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
for  about  10  years  I  have  had  experience 
in  conferences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Under  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  President  Truman,  and  President 
Kennedy,  where  commitments  had  to  be 
made  and  cuts  had  to  be  made,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  always  wanted  to  keep  the 
contingency  fund  up  and  cut  the  other 
amounts.  I  always  thought  that  was  the 
fund  that  provided  fluidity  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  if  the  program  had  otherwise 
been  cut  too  low.  If  that  was  done,  and 
the  contingency  fund  was  kept  at  a 
reasonable  amount,  it  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  this  fund 
will  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  amount. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  I  have  received 
certain  information,  but,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Record,  I  should  like  to  make 
an  inquiry.  Is  it  true  that  after  the 
specified  period  is  over,  the  President, 
by  law,  must  make  a  full  accounting  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  contingency 
funds  were  used? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  bill  provides,  under  chap¬ 
ter  5,  section  451(b)  : 

The  President  shall  provide  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  programing  and 
the  obligation  of  the  funds  under  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  believe,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  foreign  aid  program  hav¬ 
ing  assumed  the  dimensions  it  has  as¬ 
sumed,  and  having  gathered  the  mo¬ 
mentum  it  has  gathered,  in  the  long  run, 


whoever  may  be  President,  we  should 
lean  toward  giving  a  larger  contingency 
fund  to  the  President,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  fully  accounted  for  and 
used,  in  the  President’s  discretion,  for 
emergencies,  and  should  reduce  the 
amounts  that  go  into  the  working  pro¬ 
grams? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  think  $175 
million  is  enough  for  the  contingency 
fund,  in  view  of  the  experience  over  the 
years.  Second,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  are  well  programed.  I  do  not 
say  they  are  perfect  by  any  means,  but 
there  is  a  full  accounting  for  them. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  sharp 
cut  made  in  the  other  body.  Otherwise 
I  would  not  be  as  adamant  as  I  have 
been.  I  have  great  sympathy  toward  the 
contingency  fund.  I  think  my  record  in¬ 
dicates  that  I  have  supported  it,  with 
its  flexibility.  But  with  $450  million 
authorization  in  the  other  body,  if  this 
body  were  to  authorize  only  $525  million, 
I  am  afraid  we  would  cripple  the  pro¬ 
gram.  What  I  am  looking  for  is  a  better 
figure,  a  more  rational  figure,  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  arrive  at  a  better  figure. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  every  cent  allocated  will  be  spent?' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  because  the 
funds  will  have  to  be  programed  under 
certain  criteria.  They  did  not  spend  all 
that  was  appropriated  last  year.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  a  carryover  of  something 
lijke  $50  million  from  the  $525  million 
appropriated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  essentially  this 
amendment,  in  its  present  form,  holds 
down  the  contingency  fund  and  restores 
some  cuts  in  the  working  programs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  holds  it  down  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  reduces  by  $50 
million  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  respect 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  it  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  in  excess  of 
the  House  figure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  it  would  be  helpful  to  Senators  to 
know  how  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee  feel  about  it?  It  seems 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  investigatory 
committee,  and  that  the  final  decision  is 
being  reached  by  the  leadership.  I  do 
not  object  to  that  procedure,  but  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  he 
feels  about  it.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to 
know  how  to  vote.  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  vote  with  some  semblance  of 
intelligence.  I  thought  the  suggestions 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  were 
eminently  sound.  Other  Senators  may 
not  think  so.  The  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  should  let  us  know  how  they 
feel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  with  the  chairman 
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of  the  committee.  It  has  been  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
support  the  committee  all  the  way. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  question 
that,  but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  should  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  has  been  some 
question  as  to  which  funds  should  be 
provided  by  appropriating  them  to  the 
contingency  fund  or  appropriating  them 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  page  47  of  the 
testimony,  at  which  point  Mr.  Rusk  was 
testifying.  He  said  that  the  Clay  report 
recommended  a  minimum  of  $4.3  billion. 
Mr.  Rusk  said  that  while  he  recom¬ 
mended  $4.3  billion,  it  may  not  all  be 
spent,  because  General  Clay  was  doubt¬ 
ful  in  his  own  mind  “that  $300  million 
of  the  prospective  loans  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  would  in  fact  be  used  because  of  the 
unlikelihood  they  would  be  qualified  for 
by  action  taken  by  the  Latin  American 
countries.” 

The  Latin  American  funds  or  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  funds  can  only  be 
used  when  certain  conditions  are  met  by 
the  members  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

My  own  belief  is  that  there  has  been 
a  weakness  in  the  meeting  of  those  con¬ 
ditions  and  that  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  the  money  appropriated  to  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  will  be  more  certainly 
used  than  if  the  money  were  put  into  the 
President’s  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  Space 
Committee,  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  knows,  and  the  Senate 
should  know,  that  the  leadership  never 
makes  a  move  on  any  bill  brought  before 
the  Senate  until  and  unless  it  has  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  usually  also  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  The 
Senator  will  recall  from  his  own  personal 
experience  that  he  has  operated  in  that 
manner  and  has  been  so  treated,  as  has 
every  other  chairman  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree.  I  could 
not  agree  more  completely  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  However,  I  shall  be  asked  to  cast 
a  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  was  about 
to  vote  on  the  Humphrey  motion. 
Therefore  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say 
to  my  people  back  home,  who  will  ques¬ 
tion  me  about  this  matter,  why  I  voted 
the  way  I  did.  I  have  the  greatest  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  We  are  dealing  with  an  authori¬ 
zation  bill,  as  the  Senator  knows.  I 
generally  favored  the  recommendation 
of  the  Clay  Committee.  After  the  testi¬ 
mony  by  General  Clay,  I  thought  we 
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should  report  a  bill  calling  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $4  billion.  However,  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  situation,  not  a  theory, 
as  the  saying  goes.  It  was  a  question  of 
trying  to  save  the  authorization  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4  billion.  As  a  result, 
and  viewing  the  difficulty  of  holding  the 
authorization  to  that  level,  I  entered 
into  an  agreement  which  has  been  called 
the  “powerhouse”  agreement.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  how  powerful  it  has  been. 

After  we  were  defeated  yesterday,  in 
spite  of  the  “powerhouse”  amendment,  it 
became  quite  evident  that  the  Senate 
was  in  no  mood  to  resist  further  cuts. 

Therefore,  the  pending  amendment 
was  arrived  at  between  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
It  is  the  best  we  could  do.  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  it.  I  do  not  really  approve  of 
what  the  Senate  has  already  done.  We 
still  must  go  to  conference;  and  at  the 
conference  the  best  we  can  hope  to  do 
is  achieve  a  50-50  compromise. 

Thereafter  we  must  go  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee.  There  the  figure 
will  be  substantially  lower,  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  follows  the  pattern  it  has  usually 
followed. 

I  am  not  in  love  with  this  program 
any  more  than  other  Senators  are. 
However,  we  are  scaling  the  program 
down  substantially;  and  I  believe  that 
to  be  unfortunate,  because  we  are  cre¬ 
ating  a  very  bad  impression  both  abroad 
and  with  our  own  people  by  suddenly 
and  drastically  appearing  to  be  retreat¬ 
ing  from  the  program. 

I  recommended,  and  the  committee 
recommended,  that  this  program  should 
be  revised  before  the  next  session.  We 
feel  that  the  administration  must  adopt 
a  new  approach  to  this  problem  We 
made  several  suggestions  along  that  line. 
I  made  the  suggestions  on  my  own  per- 
-  sonal  authority,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
speech,  and  the  committee  made  recom¬ 
mendations,  less  specifically,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral.  We  feel  that  this  program  is  ap¬ 
proaching  an  end  in  its  present  pattern 
of  foreign  aid,  and  that  a  new  approach 
must  be  made. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Senate  by 
repeating  the  recommendations,  unless 
the  Senator  wishes  me  to  do  so.  How¬ 
ever,  looking  down  the  line  as  to  what 
is  likely  to  be  appropriated,  I  feel  that 
a  drastic  cut  might  cause  great  con¬ 
sternation  among  our  allies.  As  I  have 
said,  I  believe  that  they  have  not  carried 
their  fair  share,  but  I  believe  they  are 
beginning  to  move  in  that  direction.  It 
is  the  matter  of  degree  and  timing  that 
I  object  to  with  respect  to  slashing 
deeply  at  the  bill  before  us. 

For  example,  I  believe  the  military 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  program, 
and  the  lending  program  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  program  and  given  to  a 
different  kind  of  organization.  I  am  not 
pleased  with  the  bill,  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  know  my  opinion.  I  accept  the 
amendment  as  the  best  we  can  do.  We 
are  threatened  with  a  great  deal  of 
debate.  Of  the  63  amendments  that  have 
been  printed,  2  were  adopted  yesterday. 
Today  four  new  amendments  were  added. 
In  other  words,  we  are  going  backward 
and  not  making  any  progress.  Rather 
than  continue  indefinitely  and  have  no 


idea  where  we  are  going,  I  am  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  enthusiastic  about  it.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  net  decrease  in  the  authorization 
of  $50  million.  The  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  made  a  good  point,  I  believe,  except 
that  we  have  not  yet  gone  to  conference, 
and  I  thought  this  was  one  place  where 
we  might  do  a  little  trading  in  confer¬ 
ence.  I  am  not  very  happy  about  it; 
however,  being  faced  with  this  situation, 
it  is  the  best  we  could  do. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  participated  in 
the  discussions  at  the  White  House  when 
the  Greek-Turkish  plan  was  announced. 
I  was  in  Paris,  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Cereals  Conference, 
when  the  Marshall  plan  was  announced. 
At  that  time  we  understood  that  the 
length  of  the  program  might  be  18 
months  or  2  years.  It  is  the  longest  18 
months  that  I  can  remember.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  still  continuing.  I  say  to  the 
chairman,  in  whom  I  have  confidence, 
that  on  the  basis  of  his  statement  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  the  Humphrey  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
Senators  are  faced  with  what  could  be 
a  most  important  vote.  I  would  have 
gladly  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
The  administration  asked  for  $4,429 
million.  The  committee  reported  a  bill 
calling  for  $4,202  million.  If  the  pending 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  re¬ 
duce  the  authorization  of  the  bill  to 
$3,742  million,  of  which  $600  million 
would  be  applied  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
However,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  one  or  two  opinions  concerning  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  can  remember 
how  chagrined  I  was  to  find  that  at 
Punta  del  Este,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  committed  our  country  to 
a  $20  billion  aid  program  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Later  in  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee — I  have  not  checked  into  this 
later  testimony — it  was  said  that  we 
were  committed  to  only  $14  billion.  At 
the  time  the  commitment  was  made,  no 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  had  been  consulted.  I  do  not  know 
whether  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  had  been  consulted. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds.  I  have  been 
told  by  members  of  the  State  Department 
recently  that  in  connection  with  these 
aid  funds  they  are  proposing  criteria 
which  would  be  meaningless.  Spooking 
from  my  experience  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  last  fall,  we  received  very  little  help 
from  some  of  the  nations  that  we  had 
helped  in  South  America  and  Central 
America,  even  on  such  matters  that  I 
would  regard  as  fundamental,  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  giving  freedom  to  all  people, 
and  in  trying  to  help  their  people  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting,  in  giving  them  an 
education,  in  giving  them  better  medi¬ 
cine  and  a  better  way  of  life. 

I  will  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  I 
wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  in 
voting  for  it  I  do  so  with  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  in  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 


listen  to  the  testimony  of  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  and  other  wit¬ 
nesses,  with  respect  to  what  they  have 
done  and  what  they  are  actually  doing 
and  requiring. 

The  reports  I  have  been  receiving  from 
South  America,  both  from  governments 
and  from  individual  friends,  indicate 
that  we  are  getting  anything  but  the  re¬ 
sults  that  we  think  we  are  getting  from 
these  expenditures.  I  believe,  implicitly, 
that  the  great  majority  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  feel  that  we  are  foolish  to  throw 
our  money  around  the  way  we  are  doing 
without  putting  into  effect  more  severe 
criteria  on  the  use  of  our  funds.  I  know, 
from  talking  to  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  our  allies  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where,  that  many  of  them  feel  that  our 
whole  foreign  aid  program  is  foolish,  and 
that  we  are  foolish  for  pursuing  it  in  the 
way  we  are. 

This  information  comes  even  from 
members  of  parliaments  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  governments  which  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  this  country  and  which 
have  in  the  past  received  substantial 
amounts  of  aid. 

So  while  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  by  doing  so  I  do  not  in  any  way 
commit  myself  to  the  ultimate  figure  of 
$3,742  million,  because  I  think  there  are 
places  where  the  bill  can  still  be  cut,  and 
in  my  work  on  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  I  hope  to  help  to  bring  about 
that  result,  by  providing  a  few  more 
definite  guidelines  which  will  make  the 
entire  program  more  workable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  not  proceeding  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  this  will  be  the  final 
figure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  that.  I 
understand  that  this  amount  is  still  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  in  other  amendments.  I 
am  completely  aware  of  that.  But  it 
might  also  well  be  that  this  could  be  the 
final  figure  in  the  bill.  If  that  should 
be  so,  I  wanted  to  have  my  position 
clearly  understood  and  to  indicate  what 
my  position  in  the  future  will  be. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  aline  myself  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  If  I  vote  for  the 
amendment — and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
shall  do  so — I  shall  do  so  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  because  from  my  reading  of  the 
material  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  other  areas  in 
which  cuts  can  be  made.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  this  connection. 

The  “powerhouse”  amendment,  and 
now  the  subpowerhouse  amendment, 
which  is  now  suddenly  offered  in  the 
form  of  a  compromise,  do  not,  in  my 
judgment,  adequately  reflect  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  some  Senators,  who  I  hope  are  in 
the  majority. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  respect,  we  often 
reach  places  in  the  legislative  process 
where  we  find  that  none  of  us  can  have 
our  own  way.  When  we  analyze  the  leg- 
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islative  process,  we  find  that  it  is  always 
one  of  compromise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  helpful  discussion  of  the 
latest  proposal.  Whether  it  be  called 
the  powerhouse  or  the  subpowerhouse 
proposal,  it  is  the  best  that  the  collective 
leadership  and  the  ranking  members  of 
the  committee  could  reach.  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted  shortly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  support  the  amendment.  I  am 
aware  that  it  represents  an  additional  re¬ 
duction  of  $50  million  from  the  amount 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
marks  a  total  reduction  of  $460  million 
from  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  bill  marked  a 
reduction  of  $300  million  below  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  reduced  budget  request  of  the 
President.  So  the  Senate  is  clearly 
showing  its  intention  to  reduce  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  rightly  so.  I  think  that  is 
what  is  expected  of  us  by  the  people. 

The  purpose  of  my  speaking  is  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  Senators  will  not 
proceed  to  cut  further  the  contingency 
fund.  We  had  occasion  in  Florida  when 
the  Cuban  refugee  program  arose,  with¬ 
out  there  being  any  specific  appropria¬ 
tion  or  legislation  to  deal  with  it,  to  learn 
in  2  successive  years  of  the  great  value 
of  a  contingency  fund  to  take  care  of 
such  unexpected  developments. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  Senators  that 
if  there  is  one  thing  we  have  learned  in 
this  modern  time,  it  is  that  the  world  is 
changing  so  rapidly  that  nobody  in  draft¬ 
ing  a  budget  or  in  passing  legislation, 
can  know  what  further  changes  will  take 
place.  We  are  aware  of  the  trouble  in 
the  Congo,  the  trouble  in  Laos,  the  recent 
trouble  in  Vietnam,  and  the  recent  junta 
rebellions — and  that  is  what  they  are — 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  the  others  earlier  in  South 
America. 

Any  prudent  handling  of  this  problem 
will  necessarily  involve  the  placing  of 
adequate  discretion  to  meet  such  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  substantial  funds  to  meet 
such  emergencies,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  who  serves  the  whole  people. 
I  hope  that  no  further  reductions  in  the 
contingency  funds  will  be  proposed. 

I  shall  support  this  carefully  drafted 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  express  my  full  sup¬ 
port  for  Senator  Humphrey's  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor.  I 
believe  that  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  our 
national  security  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  receive  the  full  $650  million 
asked  by  the  President. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  inau¬ 
gurated  in  1961  as  a  long-range  program 
designed  to  accelerate  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  half  of  our  own  hemisphere.  At 
the  heart  of  this  program  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  peace  in  this  hemisphere  is 
possible  only  to  the  extent  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  hemisphere  are  satisfied  with 
the  economic  and  social  progress  they 
are  making.  This  is  the  final  touch¬ 
stone  against  which  the  validity  of  this 
program  is  to  be  measured. 

The  progress  toward  this  goal  is  evi¬ 
dent  both  in  what  the  United  States  has 


been  doing  and  in  the  “bootstrap”  meas¬ 
ures  which  the  Latin  Americans  them¬ 
selves  are  taking.  Throughout  Latin 
America  the  tide  of  reform  is  mounting 
an  effective  barrage  against  centuries- 
old  customs  and  traditions  of  privilege 
and  inequity.  In  country  after  country 
the  old  social  order  is  on  the  defensive. 

In  Argentina,  PRO-AGRO,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  and  producers  organization,  has 
been  established  to  devise  new  policies 
for  agricultural  development  and  reduce 
burdensome  taxes  on  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  In  Peru,  a  hopeful  beginning 
has  been  made  in  agrarian  reform  and 
action  is  now  underway  to  carry  out  the 
program.  Colombia  has  organized  and 
staffed  the  Agrarian  Reform  Institute 
during  the  past  year  and  two  projects 
have  been  undertaken,  at  least  one  of 
which  promises  important  results  in  en¬ 
larged  agricultural  production  and  rural 
welfare.  Chile  hopes  to  resettle  5,000 
families  by  the  end  of  1963,  continues 
the  development  of  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  service,  and  has  underway  a  10-year 
livestock  development  plan.  Various 
States  throughout  Brazil  have  prepared 
programs  for  land  reform. 

Enormous  forward  strides  have  been 
made  in  imparting  a  sense  of  urgency 
to  the  Latin  American  nations’  efforts  to 
educate  their  populations.  It  has  be¬ 
come  much  more  generally  recognized 
throughout  these  countries  that  future 
economic  development  and  political  sta¬ 
bility  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  at  least  minimal  standards 
of  literacy. 

And  we  can  point  to  country  after 
country  where  this  realization  has  been 
transformed  into  concrete  measures. 

EDUCATION 

In  Argentina,  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  in  agricultural  education  is  under¬ 
way. 

In  Chile,  school  construction  is  pro¬ 
gressing  at  an  accelerated  rate  with  esti¬ 
mated  1963  public  investment  set  to 
reach  approximately  $25  million.  Eight 
new  rural  schools  are  being  completed  in 
a  pilot  plan  to  combine  self-help  school 
construction,  teacher  training,  and  com¬ 
munity  development  elements  in  a  single 
program. 

In  Brazil,  classroom  construction  proj¬ 
ects,  specifically  in  the  States  of  Guana- 
bara,  Sao  Paulo,  Espirito  Santo,  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  Pernambuco,  and  Mi¬ 
nas  Gerais  have  made  substantial  head¬ 
way,  assisted  greatly  through  local  self- 
help  efforts  under  which  communities 
contribute  land  sites,  construction  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor. 

In  Colombia,  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  initiated  a  4-year  plan  designed 
to  raise  the  level  of  primary  education. 

The  impressive  increase  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  children  attending  school  in  Peru 
is  also  illustrative  of  the  way  that  sepa¬ 
rate  but  coordinated  programs  can  have 
a  multidimensional  impact. 

Our  school  lunch  program  in  Peru  un¬ 
der  the  food-for-peace  law  has  made  it 
possible  for  thousands  of  mountain  chil¬ 
dren  to  obtain  basic  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

This  in  turn  has  not  only  raised  their 
level  of  alertness  in  class  but  has  actually 
become  a  major  incentive  for  them  to 


make  the  often  tortuous  trip  from  their 
homes  to  the  school. 

An  endless  number  of  other  examples 
could  be  cited  to  show  that  the  pledges 
for  internal  reform  made  at  Punta  Del 
Este  in  1961  are  being  redeemed. 

That  the  continuation  of  this  process 
is  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  hardly  open  to  question.  The 
point  that  we  must  decide  this  afternoon 
is  whether  we  can  cut  the  Alliance’s 
funds  by  20  percent  and  realistically  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  program  will  move  on  to 
even  higher  levels  of  effectiveness. 

I  believe  that  that  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative. 

We  all  recognize  the  great  difficulties 
being  encountered  in  carrying  out  the 
principles  and  plans  embodied  in  the 
Alliance.  I  recited  a  portion  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  gains  under  the  Alliance  not  to 
show  that  it  is  an  unqualified  success  but 
rather  to  emphasize  that  there  is  great 
hope  for  future  success. 

To  pull  back  from  our  previous  com¬ 
mitments  to  the  Alliance  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  point  would  be  to  undercut  the  many 
courageous  efforts  that  are  in  fact  being 
made  in  an  increasing  number  of  Latin 
American  countries  to  implement  the 
Alliance.  To  reduce  tangible  U.S.  sup¬ 
port  from  these  reform  efforts  would  be 
tantamount  to  withdrawing  from  the 
Alliance. 

A  cut  of  $125  million  would  mean  that 
fewer  funds  would  be  available  this  year 
than  last,  even  though  there  are  more 
countries  in  a  position  to  move  forward 
with  our  help  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

At  this  moment,  representatives  of  all 
the  American  Republics  are  congregated 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  for  the  annual  re¬ 
view  meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council.  They  are 
discussing  the  means  required  to  carry 
forward  the  Alliance  as  a  multilateral 
effort,  including  the  self-help  measures 
which  are  imperative  for  the  Latin 
Americans. 

Our  delegation  traveled  to  Brazil  in 
part  to  reaffirm  U.S.  interests  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Alliance  and  to  reconfirm  our 
commitment  to  participate  significantly 
in  providing  the  external  resources  called 
for  in  national  development  plans. 

The  announcement  at  this  time  of  a 
substantial  cut  in  our  participation  in 
the  Alliance  would,  to  say  the  least,  un¬ 
dermine  our  previous  efforts. 

We  can  hardly  induce  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  to  undertake  further  reforms  if 
we  destroy  their  confidence  by  reducing 
our  commitment  to  the  Alliance  to  a 
level  which  would  not  only  forestall  fu¬ 
ture  substantial  progress  but  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  going  programs. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  dwell 
momentarily  on  this  latter  point.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  appalled  when  I  had 
some  of  the  specific  implications  of  this 
proposed  cut  drawn  to  my  attention. 

A  $1.5  million  cut  can  be  translated 
into  the  end  of  our  distributing  surplus 
food  to  some  6  million  Latin  American 
children  now  in  school  for  the  first  time. 

A  $2  million  cut  might  well  force  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  support  of  60  mobile 
medical  units  providing  treatment  to  the 
inhabitants  of  over  600  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  villages. 
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Ten  million  dollars  represents  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  loans — to  10,000  small  farm¬ 
ers — which  are  vital  to  escape  the  bonds 
of  small-scale  subsistence  farming. 

If  $75  million  earmarked  for  housing 
construction  is  denied,  175,000  people  will 
go  without  the  new  low  cost  homes  they 
are  expecting. 

In  sum,  this- cut  of  $125  million  will  dim 
the  hopes  for  a  happier  life  and  greater 
opportunity  in  a  free  society  for  nearly 
11  million  of  our  Latin  American  neigh¬ 
bors. 

It  must  be  clear  that  such  a  frustra¬ 
tion  of  the  rising  expectations  through¬ 
out  the  region  will  ultimately  redound 
on  our  own  peace  and  security. 

This  is  the  time  when  Latin  America 
needs  us  most.  The  struggle  for  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  and  against  political  in¬ 
stability  is  entering  a  critical  phase. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  were  to  choose 
this  time  to  say  to  Latin  America  that 
because  you  have  not  done  as  well  as  we 
have  hoped,  we  are  not  going  to  give  you 
the  assistance  you  need. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  single  act 
which  would  do  more  to  weaken  the 
democratic  forces  in  Latin  America  and 
to  help  the  totalitarian  forces  of  both 
the  left  and  right.  Failure  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  can  benefit  only  our  enemies. 

This  point  was  most  succinctly  made 
in  a  recent  Life  magazine  editorial  on 
the  Alliance  entitled  “The  Latin  Sky  Is 
Brighter.”  The  revolution  occurring  in 
Latin  America,  says  the  Life  editorial, 
will  take  one  of  two  forms:  either  “vio¬ 
lent  form,  on  the  Castro  pattern,  or 
peaceful,  as  blueprinted  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.” 

We  have  only  to  look  90  miles  off  the 
Florida  coast  to  see  the  fruits  of  our 
traditional  ignorance  of  and  apathy  to¬ 
ward  Latin  America.  Surely  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  such  a  hopeful  start  on  a  new 
road  over  the  last  2  years,  we  are  not 
about  to  regress. 

The  program  whose  fate  I  believe  we 
will  decide  here  this  afternoon  offers 
us  the  best  possible  chance  to  retrieve 
ground  lost  through  decades  of  neglect 
and  error. 

It  is  not  perfect,  it  faces  innumerable 
difficulties.  But  let  us  not  be  responsible 
for  shattering  the  real  hope  it  does 
present 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  that  the  following  summary  of 
my  amendment  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum¬ 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  Would  provide  authorization  of  $600 
million  for  Alliance  for  Progress  and  $175 
million  for  contingency  fund. 

2.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  program  has 
repeatedly  been  given  top  priority  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  who  has  time  after  time  de¬ 
scribed  Latin  America  as  the  most  critical 
area  in  the  world  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  restoration  of  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  would  mean  that  the  final  figure 
for  the  Alliance  this  year,  after  going  through 
the  House  and  the  appropriations  round, 
would  be  about  the  same  as  the  final  figure 
for  last  year,  $525  million. 

3.  The  committee  carefully  studied  the 
contingency  fund  and  reduced  it  because 
$117  million  out  of  $260  million  for  last  year 
went  unspent.  The  committee’s  figure  of  $175 


million  is  still  substantially  higher  than  the 
total  amount  ($143  million)  actually  spent 
last  year. 

4.  Supporting  the  Humphrey  amendment 
supports  the  idea  that  the  aid  agency  must 
use  the  money  for  the  programs  agreed  to 
by  Congress.  If  an  unnecessarily  large  con¬ 
tingency  fund  is  approved,  while  sharp  cuts 
are  made  in  certain  parts  of  the  program, 
the  pressure  will  be  great  to  convert  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  into  a  slush  fund  to  make  up 
for  cuts  in  parts  of  the  program.  The  con¬ 
tingency  fund  was  designed  to  meet  real 
emergencies,  not  to  circumvent  the  will  of 
Congress.  It  is  an  important  fund,  should 
not  be  cut  below  the  committee  figure.  It 
should  be  sustained  at  the  level  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  after  long  study  and  deliberation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  1,  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  period 
after  the  numeral  “12”  and  strike  the 
language  through  line  11  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “for  use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year” 
and  insert  “for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000,  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $525,000,000,  and  for  use,  beginning  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000.” 

On  page  38,  line  13,  strike  out  “(3)”  and 
insert  “(2)”. 

On  page  40,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
“  ‘$300,000,000’  and”  and  “and  ‘$175,000,000’, 
respectively”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  as  modified,  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment,  as 
amended.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas¬ 
tore]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
“yea.”  , 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  “nay”  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 


Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 


nays  3,  as 

follows : 

[No.  212  Leg.] 
YEAS — 86 

Allott 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Moss 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hill 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Holland 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

'  Humphrey 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Rlbicofl 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Keating 

Scott 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Smith 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Mechem 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlglit 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

MlUer 

NAYS— 3 

Jackson 

Pell 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Bennett 

McGee 

Stennis 

Engle 

McNamara 

Walters 

Ervin 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  modified  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

°The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Dirksen-Mansfield  amendments,  as 
amended,  are  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed  to  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendments,  as  amended,  the  question 
now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Dirksen-Mans¬ 
field  amendments,  as  amended.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr, 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Walters]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  213  Leg.] 

YEAS — 89 


Allott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bible 

Holland 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Church 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tower 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Mechem 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gore 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Monroney 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Bennett 

McGee 

Stennis 

Engle 

McNamara 

Walters 

Ervin 

Pastore 

So  the 

Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 

ments,  as 

amended,  were 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  248,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  48, 
between  lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  302A.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance  to  certain  countries,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has 
extended,  or  hereafter  extends,  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the 
high  seas  beyond  three  miles  from  the  coast¬ 


line  of  such  country,  and  (2)  hereafter  im¬ 
poses  any  penalty  or  sanction  against  any 
United  States  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  its 
fishing  activities  in  such  area.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  appli¬ 
cable  in  any  case  in  which  the  extension  of 
jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to  inter¬ 
national  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment.  The  vote  on  this  amendment,  I 
understand,  will  come  tomorrow. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  there  will 
be  a  vote  tomorrow  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  stated  that  I  under¬ 
stand  the  vote  will  come  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DODD.  Why  not  tonight? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  prepared  to  vote, 
but  I  understand  that  the  majority  lead¬ 
ership  has  already  indicated  that  it  does 
not  have  in  mind  any  further  Record 
votes  tonight. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  why  not. 
I  think  we  should  get  on  with  our  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Senate  has  been  recessing 
night  after  night  at  4,  5,  and  6  o’clock. 
The  bill  is  important.  Why  should  the 
Senate  not  work  until  10,  11,  and  12 
o’clock  and  dispose  of  its  business? 

I  see  no  sense  in  recessing  every  night 
at  a  .convenient  hour  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  who  wish  to  have  dinner,  go  to 
embassies,  or  be  entertained. 

Some  of  us  have  family  appointments. 

I  happen  to  be  one. 

I  should  like  to  get  on  with  the  bill. 

Let  us  vote  tonight  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  business  and  get 
through  with  it. 

The  American  people  expect  us  to  do 
so. 

Our  job  is  not  a  12  noon  to  5  p.m.  job. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  working  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

We  ought  to  get  to  work. 

We  ought  to  get  here  early  and  stay 
here  late  and  do  our  jobs.  The  majority 
leader’s  suggestion  is  that  Senators 
go  home  early.  Our  job  is  to  stay  here 
and  do  our  work.  I  object  to  any  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  for  a  vote  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  asked  for  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  there  be  a  vote  tomorrow 
on  my  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to 
debate  my  amendment  and  to  vote  on 
it  at  any  time.  There  is  no  agreement 
other  than  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  object  to  any  ad¬ 
journment  tonight  until  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  its  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  well  understand  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  should 


like  to  say,  with  a  note  of  sadness,  that 
for  the  past  year  I  have  planned  to  spend 
this  weekend  with  my  15-year-old 
son - 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  enough.  The 
Senator  need  say  no  more.  My  dear 
friend,  whom  I  admire  so  much — and  he 
knows  I  do — needs  to  tell  me  no  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  reason 
that  there  will  not  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  now  is  that — foolishly  or 
wrongly — there  was  some  understanding 
and  a  statement  made  to  the  minority 
leader,  who  in  turn  told  Senators  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  that  there  would  be 
no  further  votes  tonight. 

I  hope  that  as  soon  as  the  Senate  meets 
tomorrow,  it  will  vote  on  the  Kuchel 
amendment.  If  Senators  will  cooperate, 
we  can  do  so.  The  Senate  will  recess 
tonight.  It  does  not  have  to  do  so  now. 
There  will  be  more  speeches,  and  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  express  his  point 
of  view  on  any  amendment  will  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first,  briefly,  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
wishes  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  After  the  explana¬ 
tion  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  I  wonder  whether  it  would 
be  in  order  for  me  to  present  an  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  an  amend¬ 
ment  pending,  and  it  is  not  in  order  for 
the  Senator  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  re¬ 
quested  the  Senator  from  California  to 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thought  the  Senator 
had  concluded  the  comments  he  desired 
to  make.  I  yielded  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  promised  I  would 
yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  I  now  propose  to  do. 
Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  who,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  is  associated  with  me  in  this  venture 
for  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  now  yield,  with  all  the  usual  ameni¬ 
ties,  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
so  far  as  the  amounts  in  the  bill  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  open  to  amendment  at 
the  present  time  some  $12  million  of 
difference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  hope  debate  on  the  bill  will 
be  concluded  as  promptly  as  possible. 

I  reached  that  conclusion  as  to 
amounts  in  this  way:  The  development 
loan  figure  has  already  been  agreed  upon, 
and  cannot  be  changed.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  amounts  cannot  be  further 
changed.  The  contingency  fund  also 
cannot  be  further  changed.  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  military  assistance  and  that 
cannot  be  changed. 
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So  the  only  amounts  now  open  to 
amendment  are  the  development  grants, 
approximately  $8  million  above  the  House 
figure;  the  school  assistance,  some  $11.6 
million  above  the  House  figure;  and  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  $20  million  above  the 
House  figure.  The  total  additional  sum 
is  $39.6  million. 

The  Senate  committee  figure  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  House  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  by  $2  million;  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  Latin  America,  $25  million. 

So  there  is  a  net  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate,  now  open  to  fur¬ 
ther  amendment,  of  $12.6  million.  I 
hope  that  after  this  prolonged  debate  in 
which  these  amendments  have  been 
agreed  upon,  we  may  pass  this  bill  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  as  a  good 
mathematician,  fails  to  take  note  of  all 
the  amendments  now  pending  at  the 
desk,  because  they  will  reduce  the 
amounts  below  the  House  figures.  We 
ought  to  cut  below  the  House  figures,  and 
I  believe  we  should  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  cut  below  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advocating  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

In  my  opinion,  the  cuts  made  thus  far 
are  the  limit  to  which  we  can  go.  To 
cut  below  the  amount  allocated  by  the 
House  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  en¬ 
danger  the  security  of  our  country. 

This  program  probably  should  be  ter¬ 
minated.  If  it  is  to  be  terminated,  that 
cannot  be  done  in  one  fell  swoop.  To  go 
below  the  $3.7  billion  to  which  authori¬ 
zation  is  to  be  brought,  in  my  judgment, 
will  be  wrong. 

I  say  that  most  respectfully,  consider¬ 
ing  the  great  fight  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made.  He  has  achieved 
his  objective  substantially.  I  believe  a 
mistake  will  be  made  if  we  go  beyond 
what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  “meat  ax”  ap¬ 
proach  which  the  House  took,  I  believe, 
was  not  a  wise  one.  I  believe  in  debate 
on  this  bill  that  we  should  consider  it 
country  by  country,  and  if  we  do  so  we 
will  find  that  the  amounts  can  be  reduced 
substantially  and  the  bill  made  a  better 
bill. 

There  are  certain  countries  which 
should  not  have  aid.  One  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  in  the  committee  provided 
that  a  prosperous  country  such  as  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
should  no  longer  have  aid.  I  believe  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  Taiwan  has 
had  sufficient  aid.  Other  countries  are 
not  fulfilling  their  obligations. 


If  we  go  through  the  bill  country  by 
country,  which  we  should  do,  and  not 
merely  say,  “this  is  the  figure,”  we  can 
arrive  at  a  much  more  intelligent  ap¬ 
proach  to  what  is  really  needed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  once  more  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall  ]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  any  Senator  who  is  interested,  but 
especially  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that 
I  agree  with  him  100  percent  that  the 
Senate  should  not  cut  the  authorization 
below  what  has  now  been  done.  We 
should  go  to  conference  with  the  House. 

When  the  appropriation  bill  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  the  entire  question  will 
be  open,  and  we  can  consider  it  country 
by  country,  as  we  always  do,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  said.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  pass  as  it  is  now  written, 
so  far  as  the  amounts  are  concerned. 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  and 
several  other  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield;  and,  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  California  promised 
me  he  would  yield  to  me  after  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  had  spoken. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  California  if  he  did  not 
promise  that  he  would  yield  to  me  after 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had 
spoken. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
promise  my  able  friend  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  I  would  be  honored  to 
yield  to  him  again.  I  do  so  now. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  willing  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No,  Mr.  President,  he 
cannot  do  that.  I  am  not  going  to  follow 
that  procedure. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  He  knows  that 
I  am.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  have 
preference. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  California 
and  my  friend  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

What  worries  me,  as  the  Senate  con¬ 
tinues  discussion  of  this  bill,  is  the  in¬ 
variable  emphasis  on  what  will  happen 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee,  even 
though  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
I  had  a  colloquy  about  this  several  days 
ago. 

Following  the  thought  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alaska,  we  should 
look  into  these  matters  as  we  look  into 
all  those  other  matters  when  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  how  to  spend  the  people’s 
money,  or  authorize  that  expenditure. 

We  ought  to  decide  what  we  think  is 
right  and  proper  with  respect  to  each 
particular  major  category. 


Why  should  we  bother  with  this  bill  at 
all  until  the  subject  is  considered  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  if  the  agreed 
upon  authorizations  are  not  what  we 
honestly  believe  to  be  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  California  to  yield  to  me 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  wish  to 
have  me  yield  to  him  again  for  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
entirely  different  concept,  upon  which 

1  wish  to  speak. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber,  as  my  col¬ 
leagues  have — I  know  patiently — day  in 
and  day  out,  hour  after  hour.  We  are 
becoming  not  a  12  to  5  concern,  but  a 

2  to  4  concern.  Why  are  we  not  working 
later  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield.. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  any  other  Senator  yield. 

I  have  waited  all  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani¬ 
mous  consent  is  required  for  the  Senator 
to  yield.  The  Senator’s  objection  is 
sustained. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  complete  my 
statement,  because  I  make  it  earnestly. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  California  has  yielded  to  me.  I 
shall  be  brief.  I  am  not  being  frivolous. 
I  have  sat  here  with  other  Senators.  I 
think  we  have  all  been  patient  and  tol¬ 
erant.  There  have  been  important 
discussions. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  rendered  the  Senate  a  great 
service.  I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
intellectual  bright  lights  of  this  body. 
I  want  him  to  understand  that  I  am  in 
no  way  critical  of  what  he  is  doing.  I 
believe  he  would  be  the  first  one  to  say 
that  I  am  right,  and  that  the  Senate 
should  be  sitting  longer  hours.  Many 
times  in  my  service  in  this  body  the  Sen¬ 
ate  met  at  10  in  the  morning  and  sat 
through  until  12  midnight.  Why  are 
we  not  doing  so  tonight? 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  my 
statement  will  be  construed  as  criticizing 
the  leadreship;  and  indeed,  I  am.  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  were  present.  He  should  be 
leading  the  Senate.  The  Senate  should 
be  in  session  longer  hours,  and  be  work¬ 
ing  harder. 

Mike  Mansfield  is  a  gentleman,  Sen¬ 
ators,  we  are  of  one  mind  about  that. 
There  is  not  a  kinder,  more  gentle,  or 
more  understanding  Member  of  this 
body  than  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

But  I  worry  about  his  leadership.  He 
must  assume  it.  If  we  are  to  accomplish 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  he  must  be¬ 
have  like  a  leader.  Because  a  leader  is 
one  who  leads.  He  must  say  “No  at 
times. 

He  must  say  “Yes”  at  times. 

But  he  must  be  a  leader. 
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I  remember  when  the  present  Vice 
President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  stood  there. 

I  used  to  tell  my  friends  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  when  they  asked  me,  “What  kind 
of  a  leader  is  he?”  that  he  reminded  me 
of  an  orchestra  leader.  He  stood  up  and 
blended  into  a  wonderful  production  all 
the  discordant  notes  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  critical  of  my  friend  from 
Montana  in  a  harsh  sense. 

I  am  critical  in  a  gentle  and,  I  hope, 
helpful  sense. 

One  cannot  be  a  leader  and  be  every 
man’s  leader. 

One  must  say  “No”  sometimes.  He 
must  say  “Yes”  even  when  it  hurts  to 
say  “Yes.” 

I  wish  our  leader  would  be  more  of  a 
leader  and  lead  the  Senate  as  it  should 
be  led. 

I  am  willing  to  have  the  Senate  sit 
longer  hours.  I  am  confident  my  col¬ 
leagues  are. 

Let  us  sit  Saturdays.  Let  us  sit  nights. 
Let  us  get  the  people’s  business  done. 
Let  us  stop  the  Wall  Street  attitude  of 
9  or  12  to  4  or  5  or  6. 

We  are  not  doing  the  people’s  business. 

We  are  being  frivolous  with  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  business. 

No  wonder  the  Senate  has  been  deni¬ 
grated. 

The  whole  Congress  has  been  deni¬ 
grated.  The  hounds  who  do  not  believe 
in  free  government  or  in  the  importance 
of  the  legislative  branch  are  at  our  heels. 
We  are  worried  about  scandals  that  be¬ 
set  us.  We  are  worried  about  criticisms 
that  confront  us.  Our  business  is  to 
revive  in  the  people’s  minds  the  idea  that 
the  Senate  is  the  best  body  in  all  the 
world  to  protect  a  free  people. 

That  is  my  complaint. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
who  has  generously  yielded  to  me,  I  am 
not  troubled  at  all  about  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  the  debate.  I  am  “warm”  to 
them. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  at  my  left  hand.  I  consider 
him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Senate. 

I  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  what 
I  am  saying.  I  want  the  Senator  to  pro¬ 
pose  amendments.  I  want  them  to  be 
debated. 

I  consider  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
one  of  the  great  geniuses  of  politics. 

I  use  the  word  “politics”  in  the  sense 
of  human  beings  trying  to  regulate  their 
lives. 

I  consider  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
be  one  of  the  giants  in  this  body. 

Certainly,  he  tries  my  soul. 

What  genius  does  not  try  the  soul  of 
others? 

What  great  man  does  not  perplex  his 
friends? 

I  am  encouraged  by  what  he  does. 

I  am  not  troubled  about  the  length  of 
the  debate,  but  let  us  sit  long  enough  to 
hear  it,  and  let  us  get  on  with  our  af¬ 
fairs. 

Where  I  come  from,  men  work  late 
hours.  The  little  people  whom  I  repre¬ 
sent  work  late  hours;  and  if  we  ask  their 
favors  and  we  have  an  ambition  to  rep¬ 
resent  them,  we  should  be  willing  to 
work  late,  too. 


I  repeat  again,  I  wish  the  majority 
leader  were  present,  because  I  know  this 
will  be  construed  as  a  criticism  of  him. 

It  is  meant  to  be. 

It  is  a  criticism  of  him. 

I  do  not  think  he  is  leading  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  he  should ;  and  I  believe  we  should 
have  leadership. 

Until  we  have,  we  shall  go  on  dribbling 
our  way  through  the  legislative  session, 
instead  of  doing  what  we  should. 

The  people  are  unhappy,  and  my  mail 
reveals  it. 

I  hope  the  assistant  Republican  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel],  who  is  my  dear 
friend — although  I  hesitate  to  say  any¬ 
thing  that  will  give  encouragement  to 
our  opposition — in  my  judgment  is  one  of 
the  bright  lights  of  the  Senate - 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  he  would  talk  with 
our  leader. 

I  worry  about  the  opposition.  The 
opposition  has  become  so  complacent,  so 
soft,  that  it  does  not  make  any  sense. 

Most  of  the  opposition  I  have  made,  to 
my  own  administration,  should  have 
been  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

But  it  is  not  made  anymore. 

The  Republican  opposition  is  so  soft, 
so  cozy,  that  it  does  not  count  for  much. 

And  this  is  not  my  idea  of  a  free  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Why  do  Senators  not  get  on  their  high 
horses? 

Why  do  they  not  ask  questions  about 
what  we  are  doing? 

No;  it  is  usually  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  who  stands  up  day 
after  day  questioning  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  mistakes  it  has  made. 

Or  it  is  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  could  name  5  or  10  more  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

There  is  no  opposition  on  the  other 
side. 

It  is  weak.  The  opposition  does  not 
even  express  the  will  of  the  millions  it 
represents. 

'  That  is  not  opposition. 

This  is  the  way  free  governments  have 
disintegrated  throughout  history. 

We,  Democrats,  are  the  only  opposition 
to  ourselves,  and  we  are  not  happy  about 
it. 

I  do  not  like  to  foul  my  own  nest.  I 
wish  I  could  always  be  on  my  feet  say¬ 
ing,  “My  administration  is  right.  It  is 
doing  the  right  thing.” 

But  the  opposition  is  so  weak,  so  dec¬ 
adent,  so  fallen,  so  anxious  to  curry  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  that  it  does  not  say  what  it 
should  be  saying. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  the  Senator 
from  California  personally.  I  speak  of 
the  opposition  collectively. 

I  wish  all  this  would  come  to  an  end. 

I  wish  the  Senate  would  revert  to  what 
it  was  when  I  was  a  boy  in  high  school, 
watching  its  affairs,  and  wishing  I  could 
sit  among  them.  Great  men  in  those 
days,  towers  of  strength  in  this  Nation, 
sat  here  as  Members. 

I  remember  so  well  how  I  studied  every 
word  they  said. 

If  I  were  now  a  schoolboy  in  the  small 
town  from  whence  I  came,  I  wonder  what 
I  would  think. 

I  would  seek  to  be  like  Wayne  Morse. 


I  know  I  would  think  admiringly  of 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

I  could  name  others. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  few 
voices  in  the  real  opposition  now. 

This  is  not  a  government  built  on  go¬ 
ing  along  all  the  time,  when  one’s  con¬ 
science  tells  him  to  oppose.  Where  is 
our  opposition? 

Our  country  was  built  on  the  principle, 
as  I  understand,  of  conflicting  ideas  and 
philosophies  of  government. 

I  hear  the  minority  go  along  all  the 
time,  in  dulcet  tones,  voiced  by  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader — whatever  the  administra¬ 
tion  wants. 

I  would  like  to  hear  fiery  opposition. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  other  side. 

I  wish  there  were  more  eloquent 
spokesmen  on  the  other  side  to  rise  with 
fire  in  their  eyes  to  tell  us  why  and 
when  we  are  wrong. 

But  I  rarely  hear  it. 

What  is  happening  to  this  country? 
Are  we  all  so  afraid — so  influenced  that 
we  are  afraid  to  speak  our  minds? 

What  has  happened  to  the  Senate,  in 
which  great  giants  once  sat  and  spoke? 
Something  awful  has  happened  to  it. 

If  a  man  dares  stand  up  and  say  what 
he  thinks,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
communism,  he  is  called  a  crackpot,  a 
nut,  a  man  who  is  sick,  a  man  who  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

I  have  experienced  my  share  of  such 
abuse. 

However,  I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators 
that  they  are  all  afraid. 

They  are  afraid  of  that  sinister  influ¬ 
ence. 

But  they  should  not  be  afraid  of  it. 
Every  Senator  knows  in  his  heart  what 
is  right,  but  he  is  not  willing  to  stand 
up  and  say  so.  Sad,  sad  fate  for  our 
Nation. 

The  Senator  from  California  mur¬ 
murs,  “I  must  make  my  speech.”  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  what  I  said 
about  him  is  true.  . 

There  is  no  more  sincere  anti-Com- 
munist  in  this  body  than  the  Senator 
from  California. 

He  knows  that  I  have  said  this  to  him 
privately,  and  I  have  said  it  publicly. 

I  am  not  saying  to  any  Senator  that 
he  is  not  anti-Communist.  I  know  that 
all  Senators  are. 

I  am  not  saying  that  any  Senator  is 
soft  on  communism. 

No  Senator  is. 

I  am  asking,  “Why  not  get  up  and  talk 
about  it?  Why  do  Senators  not  speak 
up  when  these  issues  confront  them?” 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  be 
about  our  business. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  sit  longer 
hours,  and  should  start  earlier. 

We  should  be  fulfilling  our  promise  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  an  an¬ 
nouncement? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  a  better  friend  in  the  Senate 
than  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
consider  him  an  able  Senator.  I  do  not 
sit  on  his  side  of  the  aisle;  I  sit  here  with 
the  Republicans.  There  are  differences 
of  opinion  among  my  Democratic  col- 
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leagues.  There  are  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  those  who  sit  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  arose  earlier  because  I  wished  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  an  amendment,  nei¬ 
ther  partisan  nor  political  in  character. 
It  is  an  amendment  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  were  it  to  be  approved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  then  by  Congress,  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  vindication  for  our  American  sys¬ 
tem,  under  which  we  live,  and  which 
presumably  sees  it  flower  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber  in  two  parties,  composed  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  devoted  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
beloved  Republic. 

Because  of  a  statement  or  two  which 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  made, 
let  me  on  this  occasion  very  briefly  say 
that  no  defense  is  necessary  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  minority.  The  minority, 
through  its  leadership  is  trying  publicly 
to  tell  the  Nation,  each  week,  by  our 
comments  in  the  Senate,  our  position  on 
public  questions.  We  deal,  with  respect 
to  mutual  security,  not  upon  a  partisan 
basis  in  this  Chamber.  We  deal  with  it 
as  Americans.  I  am  glad  to  aline  my¬ 
self  in  the  Senate  with  my  leader,  who 
sits  next  to  me,  Everett  Dirksen,  with 
Bourke  Hickenlooper,  head  of  our  policy 
committee,  and  with  other  Republican 
Senators  who  have  tried  to  improve  this 
bill,  who  have  sought  to  eliminate  need¬ 
less  expenditures  here  and  elsewhere 
and  who  heed  the  words  of  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  Lucius  Clay  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  foreign  policy. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  defense  to  be 
given  by  Republicans  for  the  occasional 
differences  which  we  share  to  a  degree  as 
problems  arise  before  us;  nor  is  there 
any  need  for  our  defense  of  the  role 
played  by  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
life  of  this  Nation.  I  pray  to  God  that 
next  year  Republicans  will  offer  the 
American  people  a  constructive  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  incumbent  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  and  then  point  as  best  we 
can  to  those  things  to  which  we  as  Re¬ 
publicans,  are  eternally  dedicated  and 
ask  the  American  people  for  trust  in  us. 

I  am  of  the  vigorous  opinion  that  the 
Republican  minority  in  the  Senate  has 
done  its  level  best  not  simply  as  partisan 
politicians  but  as  Americans  to  strength¬ 
en  the  hand  of  the-  President  of  the 
United  States  in  standing  before  the 
world  as  a  country  eternally  dedicated 
to  freedom  and  against  the  Communist 
system  wherever  it  may  rear  its  head. 
We  have  vigorously  differed  with  the 
Kennedy  administration  where  we  have 
believed  it  wrong,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  so  do. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  simply 
say  that  on  this  issue  which  now  pends, 
my  amendment,  and  on  the  issue  upon 
which  we  voted  only  a  few  moments  ago, 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  also  voted, 
I  take  it,  to  do  that  which  we  thought  was 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  thankful  that  there 
are  not  strait  jackets  in  use  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  a  speech  to 
make.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  generous 
as  I  can,  but  I  wish  to  discuss  my  amend¬ 
ment  at  some  length  so  that  my  dis¬ 


cussion  of  it  will  be  available  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate  tomorrow.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  when  I  have  conclud¬ 
ed  my  speech,  I  will  remain  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  further  debate,  as  I  usually  do 
each  night  when  the  Senate  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.  Usually,  I  am  the  last  one  to  go 
home. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield 
for  1  minute.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  delayed  the  Senator  from 
California.  He  knows  my  feeling  for 
him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
friend  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  fact  that  I 
may  have  been  misunderstood,  first  of  all 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

As  I  said,  and  he  knows,  I  have  great 
affection  for  him  and  cherish  his  friend¬ 
ship. 

The  second  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
I  believe  that  perhaps  what  I  have  here¬ 
tofore  said  on  this  subject  might  be  mis¬ 
understood. 

I  am  really  devoted  to  the  majority 
leader. 

He  has  been  my  friend. 

I  do  not  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  have  been  hard  on  him. 

I  wish  I  had  an  opportunity  to  say 
these  things  to  him  myself. 

He  deserves  that. 

He  is  a  gentleman,  he  is  a  kind  man, 
he  is  a  just  man,  he  is  an  honest  man, 
he  is  just  about  everything  a  man  should 
be. 

With  respect  to  what  I  said  about  him, 
I  assure  my  colleagues — that  all  that 
was  said  was  said  in  friendship  and  de¬ 
votion. 

I  hope  he  takes  it  as  such. 

I  know  that  these  are  rumblings  in  the 
Senate,  and  what  I  have  said  has  been 
said  in  the  cloakroom  by  other  Senators 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  many  times. 

It  is  being  said  by  me  now,  every  day. 

We  are  unhappy  with  our  present 
leadership. 

That  is  all  I  sought  to  say  publicly. 

I  thought  it  was  about  time  someone 
said  it  publicly. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Senate  has 
been  dragging  and  lagging. 

That  is  why  I  expressed  myself  to¬ 
night. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am 
devoted  to  Mike  Mansfield. 

I  am  devoted  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  too. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  been 
generous  to  me. 

I  did  not  want  to  hold  up  his  speech. 

I  am  not  backing  away  from  the  idea 
that  the  Republicans  are  weak. 

They  are. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  said  to  our  able  ma¬ 
jority  leader  the  other  day,  when  I  ob¬ 
served  my  Democratic  colleagues,  not  at 
each  other’s  throats,  but  certainly  rather 
vigorously  contending  conflicting  points 
of  view,  that  I  observed  an  ideological 
disarray,  which  was  being  exacerbated 
during  this  debate.  But  let  this  record 
be  crystal  clear  as  to  my  position  on  the 
majority  leader.  Mike  Mansfield  is  a 
splendid  American,  and  an  able  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  point  of  view  of  his  party. 
And  I  salute  him  as  the  leader  of  his 


party  in  the  Senate.  He  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  cross-purposes  at  which  our 
colleagues  on  the  majority  side  labor  on 
occasion. 

Tonight  I  observe  additional  evidence 
of  this  ideological  disarray.  In  any 
event,  I  am  grateful  for  the  generous 
comments  which  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  has  made. 

Because  my  counterpart  on  the  ma¬ 
jority  side,  my  dear  friend  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Democratic  whip  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  desires  to  comment  briefly — I 
underscore  “desires  to  comment  brief¬ 
ly” — I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California. 

First,  the  comments  by  the  Senator 
from  California  about  ideological  dis¬ 
array  come  from  one  who  has  been  able 
to  observe  that  phenomenon  in  his  own 
party  for  many  years.  Therefore,  I  con¬ 
sider  his  observation  to  be  that  of  the 
expert  when  he  views  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  it  has  caused  me  some  con¬ 
cern. 

I  speak  for  one  purpose,  as  I  have  in¬ 
dicated  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
I  wish  only  to  say  that  Senators  are 
really  very  fortunate  in  having  as  their 
leader  a  man  of  complete  integrity,  a 
man  who  has  an  outstanding  personality 
of  leadership,  not  with  the  stick,  but 
with  the  mind,  with  the  spirit,  and  with 
the  educated,  trained  experienced  hand 
of  a  legislator. 

I  wish  to  be  quite  clear.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  people  can  lead. 
Sometimes  one  leads  through  sheer 
dominance  of  personality.  Others  lead 
through  the  respect  in  which  they  are 
held  by  their  colleagues;  through  the 
sense  of  affection  and  loyalty  that  comes 
from  a  warmth  of  personality  and  from 
understanding. 

I  know  that  others  of  my  colleagues, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  would  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  Senator  Mans¬ 
field  graces  the  Senate  by  his  brilliant 
mind,  his  keen  intellect,  his  unusual  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  legislative  process,  his 
sense  of  forbearance,  which  the  position 
of  majority  leader  requires  more  than 
any  other  position  I  can  think  of,  and 
with  a  deep  anpreciation  of  the  many 
problems  which  each  Senator  has  and 
which  each  Senator  brings  to  his  atten¬ 
tion.  I  am  his  deputy,  and  I  get  a  little 
of  the  backwash,  so  to  speak,  so  I  can 
say  that  even  I,  at  times,  have  had  dif¬ 
ficult,  trying  experiences. 

So  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  to¬ 
night — for  everyone  of  them,  without 
exception — when  I  say  that  we  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  to  have  Senator 
Mansfield  as  our  leader. 

If  there  has  been  dereliction  in  the 
Senate,  if  there  has  been  any  failure, 
I  will  take  my  share  of  the  responsibility. 
I  think  each  Senator  ought  to  take  some 
of  the  responsibility.  But  we  have  had 
a  heavy  program  this  year.  There  have 
been  many  controversial  issues.  I  shall 
not  discuss  them  now,  because  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  has  been  most 
generous  with  his  time. 

NOTICE  OF  LATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  put  Senators  on  notice  that 
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the  majority  leader  asked  the  majority 
whip,  before  the  majority  leader  left  the 
Chamber,  to  announce  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  late  tomorrow.  That 
means  it  will  be  in  session  until  at  least 
9  or  10  o’clock,  possibly  later. 

I  should  also  like  to  have  Senators 
know  that  on  October  24,  the  first  day 
that  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  the 
Senate  met  until  5:44  p.m.;  on  October 
28,  until  4:51  p.m.;  on  October  29,  until 
5:26  p.m. ;  on  October  30,  until  5 : 12  p.m. ; 
on  October  31,  until  6:40  p.m.;  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  until  6:07  p.m.;  on  November 
4,  until  6:17  p.m.;  and  last  evening,  No¬ 
vember  5,  until  5:19  p.m.  If  the  Senate 
recesses  by  8  o’clock  tonight,  we  will  be 
doing  well. 

I  mention  this  because  while  it  is  true 
that  the  Senate  has  not  had  night  ses¬ 
sions,  there  has  been  a  reason  for  it.  We 
have  had  to  make  some  accommodations, 
and  I  think  that  today  they  have  worked 
out  very  well.  The  Senate  has  made  real 
progress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  for  a  brief  com¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  desire  to  make  a 
comment  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  join 
him  in  what  he  has  said.  In  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  now  under  consid¬ 
eration,  the  majority  leader  has  given 
the  Senate  a  demonstration  of  the  very 
finest  qualities  of  leadership.  This  has 
been  a  difficult  bill  to  handle.  Speaking 
of  diversity  of  opinion,  there  has  been  a 
diversity  of  opinion  throughout  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  There  has  been  excellent  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  speak  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  Senators  who 
sat  in  the  conferences. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  and  the  Senator  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  attended  the  con¬ 
ferences.  There  have  been  many  more 
conferences  than  many  Senators  may 
realize,  in  which  the  Senator  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  done  his  best,  working  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  leadership  on 
the  minority  side,  to  pull  together  some 
of  the  divergent  views  of  various  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  prepare 
a  good  bill,  one  that  could  be''  agreed 
upon  by  the  membership  of  the  Senate, 
one  that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  country. 

I  pay  high  tribute  to  the  qualities  of 
leadership  demonstrated  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  bill,  and,  in  fact,  with  respect 
to  all  matters  that  come  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  all  times. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  30  seconds 
to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  now. 

On  the  amendment  on  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  voted  this  afternoon,  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa,  the  Chairman  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  policy  committee  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  based  on  a  long  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  the  problems  of  this  kind,  par¬ 
ticipated,  with  their  counterparts,  the 


distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field]  and  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  in  the  drafting  of  an  ap¬ 
propriate  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Also,  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken], 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  also  par¬ 
ticipated.  In  my  judgment,  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  are  correct. 

I  now  yield  30  seconds  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  as¬ 
sistant  minority  leader.  I  think  he  can 
look  for  more  opposition.  I  am  more 
encouraged  by  the  remarks  of  the  as¬ 
sistant  majority  leader,  who  assures  us 
that  we  will  have  longer  sessions.  So 
something  has  been  accomplished  for 
the  people. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS!  AN  HONORABLE  TRADI¬ 
TION  THAT  MUST  BE  PRESERVED 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my  col¬ 
league  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  and 
I  have  joined  in  coauthoring  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Our  amendment  would  amend 
section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  to  certain  countries,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has 
extended,  or  hereafter  extends,  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of 
the  high  seas  beyond  three  miles  from  the 
coastline  of  such  country,  and  (2)  hereafter 
imposes  any  penalty  or  sanction  against  any 
U.S.  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  its  fishing 
activities  in  such  area.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
any  case  in  which  the  extension  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  made  pursuant  to  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party. 

When  my  colleague  from  California 
and  I  originally  submitted  this  proposal, 
I  noted,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
shabby  and  illegal  treatment  which  had 
been  given  the  American  tuna  fleet  by 
those  who  should  be  our  friends  in  Lat¬ 
in  America. 

A  number  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  extended  their  territorial  juris¬ 
diction  to  an  untenable,  unbelievable  dis¬ 
tance  of  200  miles  seaward.  In  the  Dec¬ 
laration  on  Maritime  Zones,  issued  in 
Santiago  in  1952,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru  proclaimed  their  exclusive  “sover¬ 
eignty”  and  jurisdiction  over  the  ocean 
adjacent  to  their  respective  countries  to 
a  distance  fo  200  miles.  Think  of  that, 
Mr.  President.  Following  their  ipse 
dixit  and  contention  that  they  have,  sea¬ 
ward,  complete  jurisdiction  and  complete 
sovereignty  for  200  miles,  what  is  to  stop 
them,  tomorrow,  from  claiming,  “We 
have  sovereign  jurisdiction  for  400 
miles”— simply  by  suddenly  making  that 
announcement. 

El  Salvador,  in  its  Constitution  of 
September  7, 1950,  had  also  made  a  claim 


out  to  200  miles,  but  added  that  it  only 
made  this  claim  provided  it  did  “not  af¬ 
fect  freedom  of  navigation  in  accordance 
with  principles  accepted  by  international 
law.”  Korea  is  the  only  non-Latin 
American  country  to  make  such  a  claim. 
Korea,  under  a  presidential  proclamation 
of  January  18,  1952,  claimed  “interna¬ 
tional  sovereignty”  over  a  zone  from  20 
to  200  miles  in  breadth  for  the  protec¬ 
tion,  conservation,  and  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  sea.  Once  again,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  specifically  stated  that  the 
right  of  free  navigation  on  the  high  seas 
would  not  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Does  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  able  Senator  from  California  that  I 
am  much  impressed  with  the  position  he 
is  taking  in  behalf  of  American  citizens 
thus  discriminated  against  and  injured; 
and  I  have  also  heard  his  colleague,  our 
beloved  friend  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle],  speak  on  the  same 
subject.  I  know  he  will  be  interested  in 
analyzing  carefully  the  record  the  Sena- 
ator  from  California  is  making  here  to¬ 
night,  in  the  interest  of  his  people. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  that  comment  very  much,  be¬ 
cause  my  friend  and  colleague  [Mr. 
Engle]  and  I  have  gone  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  this  problem;  and  tonight  I 
would  be  able  to  document  literally  al¬ 
most  a  hundred  cases  in  which  South 
American  countries  have  reached  sea¬ 
ward  much  beyond  the  3 -mile  limit  to 
harass  American  vessels.  They  have 
taken  American  citizens  off  of  their  fish¬ 
ing  boats.  They  have  fined  them.  They 
have  jailed  them.  All  this  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  our  citizens  from  using  the 
high  seas  for  completely  legitimate  pur¬ 
poses  under  every  recognized  principle 
of  international  law.  I  shall  try  to  de¬ 
velop  this  argument,  so  that  Senators 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  view  these 
facts  before  the  Senate  votes  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  able  Senator  from 
California,  it  is  that  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  been  conducting  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  type  and  character  against 
American  citizens  are  relatively  large 
recipients  of  the  AID  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  is  entirely  correct.  It  makes  no 
sense  for  us  to  say,  on  one  occasion,  to  a 
South  American  country,  “We  are  going 
to  help  you,”  only  on  another  occasion 
to  have  the  government  of  that  country 
abrogate  the  historic  doctrine  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas  and  keep  our  fellow 
Americans  from  using  the  high  seas  and 
the  open  seas  as  places  in  which  to  fish. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  California  is  docu¬ 
menting  the  assertions  he  is  making. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am,  one  by  one. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  President,  right  now  the  high  seas 
are  being  interfered  with,  and  they 
have  been  interfered  with  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  for  over  a  decade.  The  high  seas 
are  res  communis,  the  common  property 
of  all  nations.  This  is  an  historic  doc¬ 
trine  for  which  American  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities  have  fought  for  cen¬ 
turies.  A  resort  to  unilateral  action  by 
any  nation  to  change  this  rule  which  lim¬ 
its  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  a 
threat  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  certainly 
has  no  place  in  a  world  which  is  growing 
increasingly  smaller  and  in  a  world  where 
more  and  more  nations  are  dependent 
for  their  livelihood  on  the  resources 
which  come  from  the  sea.  It  is  granted 
that  this  doctrine  has  not  always  been 
the  accepted  rule  of  international  law. 
In  the  14th  century,  the  combined  King¬ 
dom  of  Denmark  and  Norway  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  whole  Norwegian  Sea  as 
a  mare  clausum,  by  claiming  sovereignty 
over  the  North  Atlantic  between  Nor¬ 
way  and  Iceland. 

Similar  claims  were  later  asserted  by 
Portugal  and  Spain  over  much  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  By  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century,  however, 
Poland  and  England  initiated  the  new 
trend,  which  has  continued  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  They  informed  the  Danes  that 
the  use  of  the  seas  was  common  to  all. 
In  1580,  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  of  England, 
flatly  repudiated  the  complaint  of  Spain 
against  the  expeditions  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake — ex¬ 
peditions  which,  in  part,  resulted  in  his 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  and,  more  particularly,  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Queen  Elizabeth  declared: 

The  use  of  the  sea  and  air  is  common 
to  all;  neither  can  any  title  to  the  ocean 
belong  to  any  people  or  private  man,  for¬ 
asmuch  as  neither  nature  nor  regard  of  the 
public  use  permitteth  any  possession  thereof. 

In  1588,  when  the  English  defeated  the 
Spanish  armada,  the  pretentious  Span¬ 
ish  claims  were  swept  aside,  and  the  po¬ 
tential  of  realizing  freedom  of  the  seas 
was  well  on  its  way. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
the  concept  of  the  modern  territorial  sea, 
or  1 -league  limit,  came  into  use  by  na¬ 
tion  states.  This  was  recognized  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of 
The  Schooner  “Exchange”  against  Mc- 
Faddon,  decided  in  1812. 

In  1793,  the  United  States,  based  on 
a  note  the  Secretary  of  State,  Jefferson, 
sent  to  the  British  Minister,  adopted  for 
purposes  of  neutrality  a  zone  3  miles 
wide  all  along  the  east  coast.  This  zone 
of  uniform  breadth  was  recognized  by 
the  act  of  June  5,  1794. 

Not  all  nations  accepted  this  standard 
at  that  time.  Some  never  have;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  five  nations 
previously  noted,  by  and  large  the  terri¬ 
torial  claims  of  most  nations  have  never 
amounted  to  more  than  12  miles. 

By  the  20th  century,  the  1 -league,  or 
3 -mile,  limit  had  become  established  as 
the  maximum  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  under  international  law.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  particular,  as  a  great  seafaring 
nation,  have  advocated  the  3 -mile  limit. 
The  only  exception  England  has  made 
was  in  1951,  when  she  recognized  the 


validity  of  the  Norwegian  claim  to  4 
miles.  The  Norwegians  themselves 
noted  that  their  4-mile  limit  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  3-mile  limit,  and,  thus,  had 
validity  in  its  own  right  within  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  1 -league  rule. 

As  I  have  stated,  not  all  nations  in 
the  19th  century  recognized  the  3 -mile 
limit,  just  as  some  do  not  now.  Belgium, 
between  1848  and  1852,  opposed  British 
enforcement  of  the  3 -mile  limit  against 
its  fishing  vessels.  In  1879,  France  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  impose  penalties  on  its  fishing 
boats  for  violating  the  English  3 -mile 
fishing  limit.  Nevertheless,  by  1900,  the 
3-mile,  or  1-league,  limit  was  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  by  20  of  the  21  states 
which  claimed  a  territorial  sea.  These 
20  states  included:  Argentina,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  Den¬ 
mark,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Honduras, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  United  States. 

Spain,  the  21st  state,  claimed  6  miles  of 
general  jurisdiction. 

In  1930,  the  Hague  Conference  for  the 
Progressive  Codification  of  International 
Law  took  place.  Bernard  G.  Heinzen, 
writing  on  the  history  of  the  3 -mile  limit 
in  the  Stanford  Law  Review  for  July 
1959,  noted  that  at  this  conference — “The 
merchant  tonnage  of  the  countries  sup¬ 
porting  the  3-mile  limit  without  a  con¬ 
tiguous  zone  was  over  70  percent  of  the 
world’s  total  in  1929.” 

In  1954,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
encouraging  American  fishermen  to  fish 
up  to  3  miles  from  any  coast,  when  it  di¬ 
rected  the  reimbursement  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  various  fines  which  a 
coastal  state  might  impose  following  the 
seizure  of  an  American  vessel  “on  the 
basis  of  right  or  claims  in  territorial 
water  or  the  high  seas  which  are  not  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  United  States”  (68  Stat. 
883  (1954),  22  U.S.C.  1972(a)).  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  have  been  repaid  those 
American  fishermen  for  the  actual  fines 
imposed.  Under  that  act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  authorized  to  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in  order 
to  collect  from  the  foreign  country  the 
amounts  expended  by  the  United  States 
in  reimbursing  its  fishermen.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  informs  me  that  it  has 
not  been  successful  in  its  attempts  to 
make  any  collection  from  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  to  date,  despite  the  thousands  of 
dollars — $131,646.80  to  be  exact— which 
we  have  paid  out. 

In  1958,  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  took  place.  At  that  time, 
no  more  than  27  of  the  73  coast  states 
claimed  a  territorial  sea  in  excess  of  3 
mil ps,  or  1  league.  Besides  the  five  states 
I  have  previously  mentioned  which 
claimed  zones  up  to  200  miles,  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries  made  claims  varying  be¬ 
tween  6  and  12  miles: 

Six  miles:  Ceylon,  Greece,  Haiti,  In¬ 
dia,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Libya,  Spain, 
Yugoslavia. 

Nine  miles :  Mexico. 

Ten  miles:  Albania. 

Twelve  miles:  Bulgaria,  Colombia, 
Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Indonesia,  Ruma¬ 
nia,  Saudi  Arabia,  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics,  United  Arab  Republic, 
Venezuela. 


Forty  coastal  states,  in  1958,  claimed 
no  more  than  1  league  as  the  breadth  of 
their  territorial  seas.  These  states  in¬ 
cluded:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada, 
China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Ghana,  Iceland,  Iraq,  Ireland, 
Japan,  Jordan,  Liberia,  Malaya,  Morocco, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Philippines, 
Poland,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Vietnam. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost 
all  of  the  major  maritime  countries  still 
advocate  the  3-mile  limit  and,  thus,  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  Prior  to  the  1958 
Geneva  Conference,  almost  87  percent  of 
the  world’s  merchant  tonnage  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  countries  claiming  no  more  than 
the  3-mile  or  4-mile  limit.  The  Geneva 
Conference  failed  to  recommend  an 
article  dealing  with  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea.  It  did  reaffirm,  however, 
the  concept  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
the  concept  of  res  communis.  The  Con¬ 
ference  did  reach  agreement  that  new 
encroachment  upon  this  concept  would 
be  tolerated  only  when  the  need  was 
clearly  evident,  and  then  only  by  a  grant 
of  strictly  limited  jurisdiction,  not  by 
an  extension  of  territorial  jurisdiction. 
The  Conference,  by  at  least  a  two-thirds 
majority,  agreed  that,  beyond  the  terri¬ 
torial  sea  of,  say,  3  miles  or  4  miles,  there 
could  be  an  area,  not  more  than  12  miles 
from  shore,  in  which  a  coastal  state 
could  exercise  a  limited  customs,  fiscal, 
immigration,  and  sanitary  jurisdiction. 
The  Conference  also  agreed  to  the  right 
of  coastal  states  to  exploit  the  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  to  compul¬ 
sory  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas.  As 
Mr.  Heinzen,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  1958  Conference, 
and  who  wrote  the  excellent  article  I 
have  previously  cited,  has  stated : 

The  net  effect  of  the  Conference  was  to 
undercut  the  arguments  of  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  they  had  the  right  to  proceed 
unilaterally  beyond  the  distance  of  3  miles 
or  1  league. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  moti¬ 
vations  that  seemed  to  guide  many  of 
the  participants  at  the  1958  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  sat¬ 
ellites  supported  the  12-mile  limit. 
Why?  Presumably  because  this  would 
greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
vast  Soviet  submarine  fleet,  which  in 
time  of  war  would  thus  be  able  to  seek 
sanctuary  off  neutral  coasts  up  to  12 
miles.  The  Arab  bloc,  which  in  1958  in¬ 
cluded  10  countries,  also  supported  the 
12-mile  limit.  Why?  Because  a  12-mile 
limit  would  permit  them  to  close  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  which  is  less  than  24  miles  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  point.  The  next 
group  favoring  an  increase  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  territorial  sea  was  composed  of  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  who  wanted 
either  an  extension  of  the  3-mile  limit  or 
a  contiguous  zone  for  exclusive  fishing 
control.  In  addition,  there  were  some 
of  the  newly  independent  countries, 
members  of  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  who 
opposed  the  3-mile  limit  merely  on  the 
basis  that  it  had  been  established  by  the 
major  maritime  powers  before  then 
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smaller  and  newer  states  had  come  into 
existence.  This  was  shortsighted,  to  say 
the  least,  from  their  point  of  view,  since 
they  have  the  most  to  lose  by  attempts 
to  harm  the  free  flow  of  world  commerce 
and  economic  development,  and  the 
most  to  gain  by  the  capacity  to  fish  freely 
the  high  seas. 

At  the  1958  Conference,  the  United 
States,  in  an  effort  to  bring  together  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  proposed  a  territorial 
sea  of  up  to  6  miles,  plus  exclusive  fishery 
rights  in  a  zone  extending  up  to  12  miles. 
Coastal  states,  however,  could  not  ex¬ 
clude  fi’om  the  outer  6  miles  of  this  12- 
mile  zone  the  fishing  vessels  of  countries 
which  had  fished  within  those  waters 
during  the  past  5  years,  as  long  as  these 
vessels  observed  reasonable  conservation 
measures  which  might  be  imposed  by  the 
coastal  state. 

This  American  proposal  did  not  secure 
the  two-thirds  majority  which  was  nec¬ 
essary.  Forty-five  countries  supported 
it;  thirty-three  were  opposed;  there  were 
seven  abstentions.  The  Soviet  Union 
proposed  a  territorial  sea  of  at  least  12 
miles  in  breadth.  This  proposal  was  de¬ 
feated,  with  47  voting  against,  only  21 
for,  and  17  abstentions.  The  Canadian 
proposal  for  a  12-mile  exclusive  fishing 
zone  received  35  favorable  votes;  30  were 
against;  and  there  were  20  abstentions. 
Thus,  the  1958  Geneva  Conference  was 
unable  to  agree  on  any  change  in  the 
customary  3-mile,  or  1-league  limit,  and, 
in  effect,  by  overwhelming  majorities 
confirmed  the  existing  rule  of  freedom  of 
the  seas.  The  United  States  made  very 
clear,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  that  its  offer  of  a  6-mile  territorial 
sea  with  a  6-mile  exclusive  fishing  zone 
was  merely  an  offer,  and  nothing  more, 
and  that  its  defeat  left  the  preexisting 
situation,  or  the  3-mile  limit,  intact. 
The  Department  of  State  noted,  in  a 
statement  of  April  28,  1958,  that  the  3- 
mile  rule — “is  the  principle  giving  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  all  nations,  large 
and  small,  new  and  old,  coastal  and 
landlocked,  because  it  is  the  doctrine 
most  consistent  with  freedom  of  the 
seas  *  *  *.  Unilateral  acts  of  the  states 
claiming  greater  territorial  seas  are  not 
only  not  sanctioned  by  any  principle  of 
international  law,  but  are,  indeed,  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  universally  accepted  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  the  seas.” 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
3 -mile  limit  should  be  preserved,  since 
it  is  the  safest  for  navigation,  especially 
by  smaller  vessels.  Many  of  the  land¬ 
marks  used  by  small  craft  are  not  visible 
at  a  distance  of  12  miles.  In  fact,  only 
20  percent  of  the  world’s  lighthouses  can 
be  seen  beyond  12  miles.  Certainly, 
landlocked  states  would  lose  the  most  by 
an  extension  of  the  territorial  sea  since 
the  coastal  nations  would  be  taking  from 
them  part  of  the  sea  that  was  common 
to  all  and  getting  nothing  in  return. 
This  is,  of  course,  particularly  true,  as 
I  have  mentioned  before,  of  the  newly 
independent  states,  whose  economic  and 
food  resources  for  the  future  might  de¬ 


pend  on  their  capacity  to  gain  access  to 
good  fishing  grounds.  With  an  extension 
of  the  territorial  sea,  the  coastal  state 
would  assume  an  obligation  and  a  duty 
to  warn  foreign  ships  of  the  dangers  to 
navigation  which  exist  within  its  terri¬ 
torial  waters.  Arthur  H.  Dean  estimated 
that,  in  the  case  of  our  own  country,  an 
extension  of  our  territorial  sea  to  12 
miles  would  mean  an  initial  capital  out¬ 
lay  of  $8  million  and  an  increase  in  the 
annual  operating  cost  of  $1,500,000  for 
each  100  miles  of  coastline.  This  would 
mean  an  annual  increase  of  $180  million 
for  the  continental  United  States  alone. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  territorial  sea  is  unnecessary 
in  order  to  preserve  the  interests  of  a 
coastal  nation  in  fishing.  The  further¬ 
ance  of  conservation  measures  for  a 
coastal  state  or  any  other  state  is  some¬ 
thing,  which  can  be  recognized  and  ac¬ 
commodated  within  the  existing  laws 
of  the  high  seas.  The  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence  made  a  great  step  forward  in  this 
regard.  And,  of  course,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  a  nation’s  right  of  self-defense 
in  the  age  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  what  it  attempts  to  do  un¬ 
der  its  police  power  in  the  limited  ter¬ 
ritorial  jurisdiction  which  it  seeks  be¬ 
yond  its  coastline — 12  miles  or  even 
200  miles  is  little  protection  against  the 
ICBM. 

Mr.  President,  the  3 -mile  limit  is  a 
proud  heritage  and  legacy  to  be  pre- 
served  in  international  law  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  government  and  the  conduct 
of  other  governments  in  this  increas¬ 
ingly  shrinking  globe.  The  freedom  of 
the  seas  is  even  more  important  now 
than  it  was  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies,  when  the  smaller  states  fought 
some  powers  who  sought  to  monopolize 
the  seas,  so  that  they  could  obtain  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  to  engage  in 
passage  and  in  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  table, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  detailing  the  number  and  type  of 
seizures,  detentions,  and  other  harass- 
ments  of  our  tuna  vessels  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  between  September  15,  1951,  and 
June  28,  1963.  A  total  of  77  American 
tuna  clippers  have  been  seized,  boarded, 
or  otherwise  harassed.  Many  have  been 
fined  and  held  for  weeks  in  custody. 

Our  men  have  been  shot  at.  Some 
have  been  wounded.  For  example,  back 
in  1955,  on  March  27,  the  Arctic  Maid 
was  stopped  and  shot  at  when  35  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  The  chief  en¬ 
gineer,  William  Peck,  was  severely 
wounded.  The  vessel  was  impounded, 
and  a  fine  of  $43,481.20  was  imposed  on 
it.  This  fine  was  paid;  and  the  owners 
have  been  reimbursed  under  Public  Law 
680,  enacted  on  August  27, 1954.  A  claim 
has  now  been  filed  by  our  Government 
against  Ecuador  for  this  and  two  other 
seizures  which  totaled  in  fines  $61,000. 
Of  course,  not  a  penny  has  been  returned 
to  the  Treasury  by  Ecuador.  The  shock¬ 
ing  thing,  however,  is  that  our  Govern¬ 


ment  has  not  filed  claims  against  several 
other  nations  which  have  also  imposed 
fines  on  our  fishing  vessels  and  whose 
owners  have  been  reimbursed  under  the 
1954  act.  Section  5  of  that  act  states: 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  make 
and  collect  on  claims  against  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  for  amounts  expended  by  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be¬ 
cause  of  the  seizure  of  a  United  States  vessel 
by  such  country. 

That  is  a  rather  interesting  act;  it  is 
now  on  the  statute  books.  At  the  request 
of  the  administration,  Congress  passed 
a  law  authorizing  the  Department  of 
State  to  reimburse  an  American  fisher¬ 
man  if  a  foreign  counry  violated  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas,  seized  his  fishing  boat, 
and  then  required  him  to  pay  a  fine.  The 
statute  empowers  the  Secretary  of  State, 
at  his  discretion,  to  request  the  offending 
nation — the  country  which  violated  in¬ 
ternational  law — to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  amount  the  Treasury 
under  this  act  has  paid  to  the  fisherman. 

On  occasion,  when  American  boats 
have  been  summarily  taken  by  a  South 
American  country,  and  when,  thereafter, 
the  Department  of  State  has  made  such 
payment  to  the  owner  of  the  boat,  and 
thereafter  a  request  has  been  made  by 
the  State  Department  to  the  South 
American  country  to  reimburse  the 
United  States,  what  do  you  think  hap¬ 
pened,  Mr.  President?  Obviously,  we  did 
not  receive  1  penny  back. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  gen¬ 
erously  provided  that  out  of  the  public 
treasury  shall  be  paid  compensation  to 
one  who  has  thus  been  deprived  of  his 
property,  that  does  not  begin  to  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  all  the  other  indignities 
and,  on  occasion,  jail  sentences  which 
have  been  meted  out  to  him. 

But,  Mr.  President,  beyond  all  that, 
tonight  we  speak  of  the  problems  of  our 
fellow  Americans;  and  here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  to  any  nation, 
friend  or  foe,  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  this 
treatment  of  any  American  citizen  when 
he  is  utilizing  in  a  legal  fashion  the  high 
seas  and  the  open  seas;  and  we  can  par¬ 
ticularly  demonstrate  that  we  will  not 
provide  any  Alliance  for  Progress  aid 
to  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere  which 
thus  acts  illegally  against  our  citizens. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
which  my  colleague,  Mr.  Engle,  and  I 
are  offering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  of  the  seizures,  detentions  and 
other  harassments  and  similar  actions, 
commencing  in  1951,  and  continuing 
through  the  intervening  years  until  only 
a  few  months  ago.  This  tabulation  was 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  based  on  the  official  business 
records  of  the  American  Tunaboat  As¬ 
sociation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  IS  BASED  UPON  OFFICIAL  BUSINESS  RECORDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TUNABOAT  ASSOCIATION,  UPON 
AFFIDAVITS  OF  MASTERS  OF  TUNA  CLIPPERS,  AND  UPON  VERBAL  REPORTS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FROM  OTHER  MASTERS 
AND  MANAGING  OWNERS  OF  TUNA  CLIPPERS 


Name  of  motor  vessel 


Marico _ 

Tesoro  del  Mar. 

Notre  Dame - 

Sun  Pacific . 

Equator _ 


Venus _ 

Cesare  Augustus.. 

Jackie  Sue _ 

Lina  B _ 

American  Beauty- 
Martin  B _ 


Starcrest - 

Conte  Bianco. 


Santa  Rosa. 
Helen  Ann.. 
Bernadette.. 


Conte  di  Savoia. 


Sun  Beam. 


Janus _ 

Sun  Streak. 


Belle  of  Portugal. 
Portuguesa - 


Invader. 

Renoun. 


Seafarer _ 

Stanford _ 

E.  S.  Lucido _ 

Miss  Universe. .. 

Marsha  Ann - 

Alaska  Reefer _ 

Sea  King _ 

Tony  B _ 

Western  Clipper. 
Arctic  Maid _ 


Santa  Anna.—. 

Magellan _ 

Western  Pride. 
Katie  Lou . 


Historic. 


San  Joaquin. 
Jo  Linda _ 


Saratoga. 


Jan.  29,  1956 . 

Dec.  13,  1957 . 

Feb.  7, 1961 _ 

Do  . 

Mar.  21, 1961 . 

Do 

Nov.  29,  1961 . 

Dec.  15,  1961 . 

Equator . . 

Jan.  27,  1962 . 

Date 


Sept.  15, 1951— 
November  1951. 

Nov.  4, 1951 _ 

July  30,  1952..... 
July  31, 1952—. 


April  1952— 

:»^io _ 

...do . 

...do . . 

Aug.  9,  1952.. 
Oct.  21,  1952. 


May  20,  1953. 
Mar.  1,  1954.. 


-do. 

_do. 


-do_ 

.do. 


Apr.  14, 1954.. 

June  1954 - 

Sept.  4,  1954... 

Sept.  25,  1954. 

Nov.  19,  1954.. 

Nov.  14, 1954.. 
_ do _ 


_ do _ 

Feb.  18,  1955.. 

_ do . — . 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Jan.  18,  1955... 

_ do _ 

Mar.  27,  1955.. 


_ do _ 

Mar.  26,  1955.. 

_ do - 

Nov.  25,  1955. 


Jan.  20,  1956.. 


Feb.  12,  1962. 
Feb.  23,  1962. 

. do . 


Location 


Puerto  Bolivar,  Ecuador.. 


5.1  miles  west-northwest  of  Isla  de  la  Plata, 
Ecuador. 

1°52"  south  latitude  81°4"  west  longitude  (18 
miles  off  coast  of  Ecaudor) . 

0°52"  south  latitude  81°3''  west  longitude  (12  to 
13  miles  off  coast  of  Ecuador). 

Off  coast  of  Colombia _ 

_ do _ 

_ do.. - - 

Off  coast  of  Colombia  beyond  3  miles - 

El  Salvadore _ 

Ecuador,  00°  north  latitude,  80°42"  west  longi¬ 
tude. 

Panama _ _ _ 


Galapagos  Islands,  Ecuador.. 


-do. 

_do_ 

-do. 

_do_ 


In  waters  between  port  of  Salinas  and  Santa 
Clara  Island,  Ecuador. 

Ecuador _ _ _ 

3°15'  south  latitude,  80°54'  west  longitude  (12 
miles  west  of  Santa  Clara  Island,  Ecuador). 
San  Cristobal,  Galapagos  Islands,  Ecuador - 

31  miles,  304°  true  from  Foca  Island,  Peru - 


Remarks 


23  miles  southwest  of  Foca  Islands,  Peru . 

4°  47"  south  latitude,  81°  28"  west  longitude, 
about  15  miles  off  coast  of  Peru. 

4°  58'  south  latitude,  81°  37'  west  longitude - 

Off  the  coast  of  Peru  beyond  3  miles—. - 

_ do...- _ ! - 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

Entered  Port  of  Callao,  Peru - 

_ do - - - 

35  miles  off  coast  of  Ecuador - 


.do. 


25  miles  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador - - - 

_ do _ 

3°4'  south  latitude,  80°43'  west  longitude  (18 
miles  from  Santa  Clara  Island,  Gulf  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Ecuador). 

2°48'  south  latitude,  80°40'  west  longitude  (about 
18  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador) . 

2°48'  south  latitude,  80°40'  west  longitude  (about 
18  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador). 

32  miles,  280°  true  from  Cape  Pasado,  Ecuador.. 


19°45'  south  latitude,  70°37'  west  iongitude 
(20  to  25  miles  off  the  coast  of  Chile). 


Off  coast  of  Ecuador  beyond  3  miles . 

11.9  miles  off  island  in  Gulf  of  Panama.  . 


11  miles  off  Manta,  Ecuador.. 


15  miles  west  of  Cape  Pasado. 
Salinas,  Ecuador _ _ 


Sank  approximately  40  miles  off  Gorgona 
Island,  Colombia. 


Seized  about  8  or  9  miles  off  the  coast  of  Colom¬ 
bia. 

4°  10’  north  latitude,  78°10’  west  longitude  (25 
miles  off  the  Colombian  coast). 


4°  10’  north  latitude,  78°10’  west  longitude. 


Seized  by  Ecuadoran  frigate  Guayas.  Vessel  was  entering  port  because 
of  repairs.  Vessel  was  fined  $5,500. 

Seized  by  Ecuadorans,  vessel  was  of  Panamanian  registry,  no  informa¬ 
tion  available. 

Vessel  seized  while  en  route  to  fishing  banks  in  high  seas  off  Peru. 

Vessel  fined  $8,000,  released  after  fine  paid  under  protest. 

Vessel  released  Aug.  18,  1952,  upon  deposit  of  cash  bond  of  $11,600. 

Vessel  in  possession  of  Ecuadoran  fishing  license  issued  in  Panama. 
Vessel  paid  $1,000.  Released  after  being  in  custody  3  weeks. 

Vessels  seized  and  taken  into  port  of  Buenaventura.  Reference:  El 
Tiempo,  newspaper  in  Bogoti,  Colombia,  dated  July  25,  1952. 

Seizure  of  vessel,  no  other  facts  available. 

Ecuadoran  merchant  vessel  Rio  Guayas  attempted  to  stop  and  board 
vessel,  but  Martin  B.  did  not  stop  or  permit  boarding. 

Fine  imposed  and  paid  $3,000  for  vessel  and  bail  for  crew  in  the  amount 
of  $2,000. 

Vessel  boarded  by.  naval  officers.  Vessel  had  purchased  Ecuadoran 
fishing  license.  Vessel  charged  with  failure  to  clear  vessel  and  vessel 
assessed  penalty  $8,848.50. 

Assessed  penalty  $9,040.50.  Same  as  above. 

$9,040.50.  Same  as  above. 

Vessel  boarded  and  documents  inspected  by  naval  officers  of  Ecuadoran 
patrol  vessel  Bae  Manabi.  Fined  $10,240.50. 

Abandonment  of  Ecuadoran  waters  without  presenting  for  inspection 
of  the  captain  of  the  port,  the  fishing  license  as  weli  as  other  pertinent 
documents.  $9,088.50. 

Seized  by  Ecuadoran  patrol  vessel  El  Or o;  fine  Imposed  (amount  un¬ 
known).  Vessel  in  distress  at  time  of  seizure. 

No  further  information. 

Seized  by  patrol  vessel  Bae  Manabi.  Fine  imposed,  $12,000. 

Charged  that  in  July  this  vessel  was  sighted  12  miles  off  Manta,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  during  July.  Vessel  released  after  boarding  by  naval  officers. 
Peruvian  cutter  D-3  Podriguez  advised  master  to  ‘‘come  aboard  im¬ 
mediately  or  we  will  sink  you.”  Master  refused,  vessel  continued  to 
operate  3  miles  off  the  coast. 

Boarded  by  Peruvian  naval  vessel,  and  request  for  fishing  license.  Re¬ 
leased  and  told  to  get  license  from  Peruvian  consul  in  Los  Angeles. 
Boarded  by  Peruvian  naval  vessel  D2  Aguirre.  Advised  to  proceed  200 
miles  off  coast. 

Same  as  above. 

Seized  and  fined  $2,000.  Taken  into  port  of  Talara. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tony  B.  had  engine  trouble. 

Sick  crewmember  aboard  the  Western  Clipper. 

Vessel  stopped,  shot  at,  Chief  Engineer  William  Peck  severely 
wounded .  Vessel  impounded .  $43,481 .20  fine  imposed . 

Vesse  1  seized .  $5,881 .10  fine  imposed . 

Vessel  boarded  and  inspected  then  released. 

Seized  and  taken  into  port  of  Guayaquil.  Released  Nov.  28,  1955. 
Other  vessels  were  boarded,  but  their  names  are  unknown.  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Peru  notified  by  letter  from  ATA  dated  Nov.  23,  1954. 

Vessel  stopped  by  Ecuadoran  naval  vessel  Atahualpa  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  nearest  port.  Ship’s  documents  taken  and  then  vessel  re- 
leased. 

Vessel  stopped  by  Ecuadoran  naval  vessel  Atahualpa,  ship’s  documents 
taken  and  then  vessel  released. 

Vessel  stopped  by  Ecuador  patrol  vessel,  President  Valasco,  detained 
1  hour  boarded  by  armed  personnel.  Released  after  search  indi¬ 
cated  no  bait.  ATA  sent  letter  dated  Feb.  8,  1956,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  outlining  the  above  events. 

Chilean  airplane  shot  across  the  bow  of  vessel,  ordered  vessel  to  go 
into  port  of  Iqueque.  Other  vessels  in  vicinity,  Chicken  of  the  Sea, 
Starcrest,  Southern  Pacific,  and  Ezcalibur.  Total  fine  imposed, 
$6  000.  * 

Ecuadoran  gunboat  stops  vessel,  master  of  Shamrock  leaves  his  vessel 
and  shows  documents  to  patrol  boat. 

Vessel  seized,  crew  and  master  imprisoned  by  Panama.  Paid  $2,500 
fine  plus  costs.  At  time  of  seizure  vessel  having  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  and  under  repair.  ,  . 

Vessel  stopped,  fishing  activities  interrupted,  and  master  left  and 
boarded  Ecuadoran  patrol  vessel.  License  and  other  ship’s  docu¬ 
ments  inspected.  Vessel  permitted  to  continue  fishing.  4  other 
vessels  in  vicinity.  ..... 

Vessel  stopped  by  Ecuadoran  patrol  boat  while  it  was  working  on 
school  of  fish.  Papers  inspected  and  then  vessel  released. 

Master  required  to  pay  port  captain  in  Salinas,  Ecuador,  $300  to  avoid 
trouble  with  authorities  and  fish  off  the  coast.  This  vessel  has  paid 
$200  for  annual  registration  fee  and  $4,884  for  fishing  license  for  trip 
commencing  on  Nov.  22,  1961. 

Crew  used  vessel’s  powerboat  to  escape  to  Gorgona  Island.  Crew 
denied  opportunity  to  purchase  fuel,  and  required  to  leave  the  small 
vessel  at  the  island.  After  clearance  from  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bogota 
and  Colombian  authorities,  MV  Cabrillo  went  to  Gorgona  Island  to 
pick  up  powerboat.  At  island,  master  of  Cabrillo  was  told  that 
powerboat  would  not  be  released.  Commandant  on  island  told  him 
that  unless  the  Cabrillo  leaves,  the  vessel  would  be  seized  and  fined. 
Powerboat  was  eventually  removed  from  island  after  U.S.  Embassy 
took  further  action.  . 

Colombian  patrol  vessel  .4rc  Gorgona  seized  the  vessel,  placed  armed 
guards  aboard.  Vessel  fined  $2,318.20;  vessel  released. 

Colombian  gunboat  No.  71  came  on  the  vessel  during  early  morning 
hours,  fired  12  rounds.  Jo  Linda  escaped  into  the  darkness  after  a 

Sam™ColomCbian  gunboat  that  shot  at  Jo  Linda  chased  Saratoga,  dark¬ 
ness  prevented  capture. 
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Name  of  motor  vessel 


Western  Ace. 
Normandie... 


Constitution. 


Normandie. 


Lou  Jean.. 


Mauritania. 

Seapreme _ 

White  Star.. 


Cabrillo. 


Larry  Roe. 
Evelyn  R.. 


Chicken  of  the  Sea. 

Western  Ace _ 

Mayflower _ 


Nautilus _ 

Royal  Pacific. 

Elsinore . 

Larry  Roe _ 

Cabrillo _ 

Ecuador _ 

Jeanne  Lynn.. 

White  Star _ 

Ranger _ 


Espiritu  Santo. 
United  States.. 
Ranger _ 


Date 


Mar.  28,  1962. 
Apr.  3,  1962... 


Apr.  16,  1962. 


Apr.  17,  1962. 


Apr.  28,  1962. 

jjune  1962 _ 

Aug.  3,  1962.. 

Aug.  6,  1962.. 


Location 


Off  coast  of  Ecuador  beyond  3  miles _ 

00°  08'  south  latitude,  80°  69'  west  longitude  (28 
miles  west  of  Cape  Pasado,  Ecuador  . 

1°05'  north  latitude,  80°21'  west  longitude  (20 
miles  northwest  of  Punta  Galera,  Ecuador). 

2°10'  south  latitude,  81°08'  -west  longitude  (8 
miles  west  of  Cape  San  Elena,  Ecuador). 

About  15  miles  off  coast  of  El  Salvador . . 


Peruvian  coast _ _ _ _ _ 

Beyond  3  miles  off  coast  of  Ecuador  between 
Manta  and  Isla  La  Plata. 

5  miles  off  Isla  La  Plata,  Ecuador _ 


Aug.  24,  1962 -  Galapagos  Island,  Ecuador. 

Sept.  10,  1962 _ _ do . 


Oct.  28,  1962. 
do. 


Nov.  5,  1962. 


Nov.  14,  1962.... 

_ do _ _ 

Nov.  18, 1962.... 

..do . . . 

November  1962.. 
..do _ 


..do _ 

May  25,  1963. 
..do _ 


June  12,  1963. 
June  19,  1963. 
June  28,  1962. 


12  miles  off  Peru, 
.do _ : _ 


Peru. 


- do _ 

_ do _ ... 

Galapagos,  Ecuador.. 

- do _ 

15  miles  off  Ecuador.. 

_ do _ 

- do _ 

5.5  miles  off  Ecuador. 
5.5  miles  off  Ecuador. 


Ecuador _ 

_ do _ _ 

Isla  de  la  Plata,  Eucador. 


Remarks 


Vessel  seized,  held  in  port  of  Salinas  for  3  days.  No  fine  imposed 
Stopped  by  Ecuadoran  patrol  vessel.  Master  of  Normandie  left  vessel 
and  showed  logbook  and  other  documents. 

Ecuadoran  patrol  vessel  President  Velasco  stopped  vessel  and  requested 
master  to  leave  vessel.  Vessel  boarded  by  armed  personnel  who 
checked  papers  and  then  released  the  vessel  for  fishing, 
vessel  was  setting  net;  armed  men  from  Ecuadoran  patrol  vessel 
boarded  and  inspected  the  ship’s  log.  Master  of  the  vessel  ordered 
in  to  port  of  Salmas.  Master  paid  captain  of  port  $60  and  left  to 
continue  nsning. 

Vessel  shot  at,  boarded,  and  seized  while  it  was  en  route  to  San  Diego 
with  load  of  fish  caught  80  miles  off  Costa  Rica.  No  fine  b 

Vessels  chased  off  fishing  banks  25  miles  off  Peruvian  coast  by  Peruvian 
patrol  vessels. 

Vessel  seized  and  taken  into  port  and  held  for  about  5  weeks.  No  fine 

IHipOoLu* 

Vessel  boarded  by  armed  soldiers  and  commandant  of  the  island. 

I  lireatened  to  seize  the  vessel.  Master  gave  whisky  and  tuna,  then 
T  vessel  permitted  to  continue  fishing. 

Vessel  taken  under  custody  on  ground  ship’s  papers  irregular.  Vessel 
released  for  fishing  after  a  few  days  delay.  No  fine  imposed 
Vessel  held  under  custody  on  ground  that  it  abandoned  islands  without 

6 1 3ClmIonctv  a2d  tllat  14  unl°a(1ed  fish  in  Panama.  Released 
feept.  13,  1962.  No  fine  on  vessel  but  master  fined 
Fmed  $5,000  for  fishing  without  license. 

Fined  $10,000  for  fishing  without  license. 

Seized  and  fined  $4,000  for  alleged  fishing  without  license  in  Peruvian 
waters  some  6  months  earlier. 

Forced  into  port  but  released  within  24  hours  without  any  fines. 

Taken  into  custody  but  released  without  fines 
Taken  into  custody  and  fined  $150. 

Harassment  by  patrol  boat  but  evaded  seizure  under  cover  of  darkness. 
Do. 

Jdued  $11,184  and  charged  license  fee  of  $3,002. 

Fined  $9,504  and  chafged  license  fee  of  $2,582.  The  White  Star  and 
Hanger  were  joined  by  19  other  vessels  as  a  protest.  The  19  vessels 
were  not  charged  or  held.  ■ 

Held  temporarily  pending  issuance  of  a  matricula 
Boarded  but  released. 

Do. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
read  some  excerpts  from  the  certified  re¬ 
ports  of  the  masters  of  some  of  the  many 
vessels  which  have  been  harassed,  seized, 
or  detained.  Their  accounts  in  the  20th 
century  are  simply  unbelievable.  This 
Nation  underwent  similar  treatment  by 
the  Barbary  pirates,  but  one  would  not 
think  that  the  supposedly  free,  friendly 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  would  un¬ 
dertake  similar  acts. 

Listen  to  Joe  Lewis,  master  of  the 
American  fishing  vessel  DV  American 
Boy,  who  described  the  harassment  of  20 
or  so  American  vessels  by  Peruvian  patrol 
boat  No.  69,  which,  ironically  enough,  is 
a  former  vessel  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Lewis 
describes  how,  during  a  fishing  trip  that 
started  on  October  15, 1962,  and  ended  on 
January  16,  1963,  he  went  into  the  Peru¬ 
vian  port  of  Talara  to  purchase  a  Peru¬ 
vian  fishing  license.  He  knew  that  he 
would  be  fishing  10  to  30  miles  off  Peru, 
but  he  “knew  of  the  chasings,  boardings, 
and  seizures  of  tuna  vessels,  and  that 
forced  me  to  buy  a  license  because  of  the 
thought  of  my  vessel  being  seized  and 
taken  into  a  Peruvian  port  and  being  de¬ 
layed.”  Lewis  states: 

Every  day  for  a  week  a  Peruvian  patrol 
boat,  cruiser  type,  No.  69  (ex-U.S.  Navy  ves¬ 
sel)  would  chase  us,  blinking  his  lights  for 
us  to  stop.  I  would  have  to  slow  the  vessel 
down,  turn  my  boat  around  so  the  patrol 
boat  could  get  a  look  at  the  name  of  the 
boat,  and  then  the  patrol  boat  would  proceed 
on  its  way,  and  we  would  then  continue  our 
fishing.  Sometimes  this  patrol  boat  would 
chase  some  boats  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
some  days  he  would  bother  the  vessels  in  the 
vicinity  just  once  a  day.  I  have  been  fishing 
for  23  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  a  pa¬ 
trol  boat  chased  me.  I  was  never  closer  than 
7  miles  from  the  beach. 


Listen  to  the  sworn  statement  of 
George  Zeluff,  master  of  the  American 
fishing  vessel  DV  Elsinore  describing 
events  off  the  Galapagos  Islands  on  No¬ 
vember  18,  1962.  Zeluff  had  purchased 
an  Ecuadorian  fishing  license  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,400  in  Panama  on  his 
way  to  the  area.  This  permitted  him  to 
fish  in  Ecuadorian  waters  within  the 
3-mile  limit.  Off  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
an  Ecuadorian  patrol  boat  stopped  his 
vessel  and  asked  him  to  bring  his  papers 
over  for  inspection.  Zeluff  did  this.  The 
Ecuadoran  captain  looked  at  his  papers 
and  then  stated  that  he  wanted  the  El¬ 
sinore  to  proceed  immediately  to  Wreck 
Bay,  San  Cristobal  Island.  The  captain 
kept  the  papers.  However,  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  cabin,  Zeluff  noticed  that  his 
name  was  on  a  folder  which  the  captain 
had  before  him.  Zeluff  presumed  this 
was  a  list  of  the  names  of  vessels  and 
names  of  skippers  that  purchased  li¬ 
censes  from  the  Ecuadoran  Government. 
“He  knew  we  had  a  license  but  wanted  to 
go  through  the  formality  of  clearance  ” 
write  Zeluff. 

At  Wreck  Bay,  the  commandant 
awaited  them.  Unfortunately,  he  said, 
they  would  have  to  wait  until  the  patrol 
boat  got  into  port  since  the  captain  had 
their  papers.  Again,  the  Ecuadoran  ves¬ 
sel  was  a  former  U.S.  vessel.  The  next 
morning  the  commandant  told  Zeluff 
that  he  would  have  to  fine  him  $50  since 
he  did  not  go  directly  into  port  for  clear¬ 
ance.  All  this,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
patrol  boat  had  not  yet  arrived.  Zeluff 
then  charted  graphically  the  direct 
course  for  the  captain.  The  result  was 
that  no  fine  was  paid  and  the  papers 
were  restored  to  him.  Another  example 
of  delay  in  the  ability  of  American  citi¬ 


zens  to  earn  their  legitimate  livelihood 
on  the  high  seas.  Concludes  Zeluff: 

When  I  buy  a  license  to  fish  off  the  Ecua¬ 
doran  coast,  I  buy  it  because  I  am  afraid  of 
seizures  outside  of  3  miles.  Fishing  condi¬ 
tions  off  the  Ecuadoran  coast  don’t  re¬ 
quire  us  to  fish  within  3  miles. 

Some  would  call  this  blackmail,  Mr. 
President. 

Listen  to  Tom  Santos,  the  managing 
owner  of  the  American  fishing  vessel 
DV  Ronnie  S.  He  states  in  his  report 
describing  harassment  off  of  Ecuador: 

I  also  know  that  on  the  basis  of  what  has 
happened  to  me  in  the  past,  nothing  would 
be  done  by  our  Government  to  prevent  the 
actual  seizure;  and  I  did  not  know  what 
would  be  our  Government’s  reaction  after 
the  seizure.  And  how  long  it  would  take  our 
Government  to  get  us  released.  I  have  to  be 
constantly  concerned  about  the  high  cost 
of  operating  my  vessel,  and  you  don’t  catch 
tuna  in  port,  especially  if  you  are  under 
custody  of  a  foreign  government. 

What  a  sad  day  for  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  when  he  feels  that  his  Government 
will  not  back  him  up. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  only 
claims  which  have  been  filed  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  680  were  against  Ecuador  for 
incidents  which  occurred  almost  8  years 
ago.  Yet  the  incidents  continue.  So  do 
the  payments  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  reimburse  the  American  fishermen. 
Through  fiscal  year  1963,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  had  paid  out  a  total  of  $131,646.80 
to  American  fishermen  who  had  filed  the 
appropriate  claims.  There  are  many 
other  claims  yet  to  be  filed. 

William  T.  Kuuse,  master  of  the 
American  fishing  vessel  Cabrillo  reports 
that  on  August  6,  1962,  he  was  boarded 
by  Ecuadorians.  The  captain  of  the  • 
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port  of  La  Plata  was  in  charge  of  the 
boarding  party.  The  Ecuadorians  were 
in  a  regular  fishing  vessel,  yet  uniformed 
men  were  on  board.  Kuuse  produced  a 
radiogram  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
valid  Ecuadorian  fishing  license.  The 
captain  of  the  port  claimed  it  was  a  re¬ 
stricted  area  and  that  he  wanted  to  take 
the  Cdbrillo  into  Manta. 

Now  listen  to  this: 

He  then  acted  and  talked  as  though,  he  was 
interested  in  a  handout.  He  asked  me  about 
the  payment  of  money  to  him.  We  told  him 
that  the  vessel  had  no  money,  hut  we  did 
offer  him  cigarettes  and  whisky.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  this  offer  *  *  *.  We  gave  him  nine 
cartons  of  cigarettes,  and  seven  bottles  of 
whisky.  We  also  gave  them  4  or  5  tons  of 
tuna  we  had  in  the  nets.  There  was  no  real 
inspection  of  the  vessel  by  the  captain  of  the 
port  or  the  other  Ecuadorans. 

The  harassment  was  over  as  a  result 
of  tuna,  cigarettes,  and  whisky. 

I  have  on  file  similar  statements  by  the 
dozens. 

The  question  now  is  what  should  be 
done  about  this  and  similar  petty  and 
major  outrages? 

On  October  24,  1963,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Internor  James  K.  Carr  replied 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  a  letter  I  had  earlier  written  on 
this  matter.  He  noted  that  his  Depart¬ 
ment  “is  deeply  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  need  for  effective  remedial 
action.”  The  Under  Secretary  writes 
that  Interior  has  worked  closely  with  the 
State  Department  “over  the  years  seek¬ 
ing  solutions  through  customary  diplo¬ 
matic  channels.”  He  points  out,  how¬ 
ever: 

These  efforts  to  work  out  solutions  through 
diplomatic  channels,  although  in  some  cases 
useful,  in  general  have  not  proved  overly 
fruitful.  The  same  may  be  said  of  attempts 
to  find  solutions  in  large  multilateral  inter¬ 
national  conferences,  and  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  that  the  United  States  must 
take  perhaps  more  drastic  action  to  protect 
its  fishermen  than  it  has  taken  before. 

Mr.  Carr  states  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  introduced  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  my  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  “is  one  such  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.”  The  Under  Secretary  adds,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Department : 

It  seems  to  us  also  that  there  is  a  question 
of  the  propriety  of  giving  aid  to  governments 
which  engage  in  such  harassment. 

He  is  absolutely  correct.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  elected  and  executive  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  people  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this  question 
of  the  protection  of  American  citizens’ 
rights  on  the  high  seas.  The  freedom 
of  the  seas  must  be  preserved.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  now  has  a  his¬ 
toric  opportunity  to  keep  faith  with  a 
proud  tradition  and  to  reassert  this 
doctrine  so  that  all  the  world  will  know 
that  freemen  everywhere  shall  be  able 
to  continue  to  earn  their  livelihood  by 
fishing  beyond  the  recognized  interna¬ 
tional  territorial  limits  of  any  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  to  me  from  Under 
Secretary  Carr,  dated  October  24,  1963, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  24, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  October  17,  1963,  regarding 
the  harassment  of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  off 
the  coasts  of  various  South  American  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  effective  remedial  action. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  over  the  years  seeking 
solutions  through  customary  diplomatic 
channels.  In  this  connection,  you  will  doubt¬ 
less  recall  that  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  have  been  active  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Ecuador  which  have  been  under¬ 
way  almost  continuously  since  June  of  this 
year. 

These  efforts  to  work  out  solutions  through 
diplomatic  channels,  although  in  some  cases 
useful,  in  general  have  not  proved  overly 
fruitful.  The  same  may  be  said  of  attempts 
to  find  solutions  in  large  multilateral  inter¬ 
national  conferences,  and  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  that  the  United  States  must  take 
perhaps  more  drastic  action  to  protect  its 
fishermen  than  it  has  taken  before. 

The  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  which  you  and  Senator  Engle 
have  proposed  is  one  such  course  of  action. 
The  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Engle  (S.  1651)  is  another,  as  are  those 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congressmen 
Van  Deerlin  and  Pelly  (H.R.  6656  and  7815) . 
Our  reports  on  these  bills  are  in  course  of 
preparation.  They  illustrate  approaches 
that  merit  serious  consideration  unless  ef¬ 
forts  through  customary  channels  show  strik¬ 
ing  progress.  A  most  effective  sanction,  if 
other  considerations  warrant  it,  would  be 
to  deny  to  a  country  which  harasses  U.S. 
fishing  vessels  the  privilege  of  marketing  its 
fishery  products  in  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  us  also  that  there  is  a  question  of 
the  propriety  of  giving  aid  to  governments 
which  engage  in  such  harassment. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  this  matter  and  their  initia¬ 
tive  in  taking  action  which  points  the  way 
to  effective  remedies.  We  are  compiling  a 
list  of  the  violations  of  the  rights  of  U.S. 
fishing  vessels  on  the  high  seas  off  South 
America  in  recent  years  and  will  forward 
this  to  you  in  the  next  few  days. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  KT.  Carr, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  letter  in  part 
reads  as  follows: 

We— 

Meaning  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior — 

have  worked  closely  with  the  Department  of 
State  over  the  years  seeking  solutions 
through  customary  diplomatic  channels.  In 
this  connection,  you  will  doubtless  recall  that 
representatives  of  the  Department  have  been 
active  in  the  negotiations  with  Ecuador 
which  have  been  underway  almost  continu¬ 
ously  since  June  of  this  year. 

These  efforts  to  work  out  solutions  through 
diplomatic  channels,  although  in  some  cases 
useful,  in  general  have  not  proved  overly 
fruitful. 

I  repeat  that  statement.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  affirmatively  state 
that  our  effort  to  work  out  the  problems 
of  illegal  seizure  of  American  tuna  boats 
on  the  high  seas  has  not  worked  out  very 
well  through  the  use  of  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels. 

The  letter  continues  as  follows: 


The  same  may  be  said  of  attempts  to  find 
solutions  in  large  multilateral  international 
conferences,  and  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  the  United  States  must  take  per¬ 
haps  more  drastic  action  to  protect  its  fisher¬ 
men  than  it  has  taken  before. 

I  agree.  I  salute  the  Department. 

I  repeat: 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the 
United  States  must  take  perhaps  more  dras¬ 
tic  action  to  protect  its  fishermen  than  it 
has  taken  before. 

Hallelujah,  Mr.  President.  That  is 
the  basis  on  which  two  Californians  offer 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  deny  any 
Alliance  for  Progress  assistance  if,  in 
the  language  of  our  amendment: 

Such  country  as  (1)  has  extended,  or  here¬ 
after  extends,  its  jurisdiction  for  fishing 
purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas  be¬ 
yond  three  miles  from  the  coastline  of  such 
country,  and  (2)  hereafter  imposes  any  pen¬ 
alty  or  sanction  against  any  United  States 
fishing  vessel  on  account  of  its  fishing  activi¬ 
ties  in  such  area. 

That  means  that  the  amendment  is 
prospective  in  character.  It  is  not  retro¬ 
active. 

We  then  go  on  to  say  in  our  amend¬ 
ment: 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to 
international  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

That  language  is  in  our  amendment, 
so  that  there  is  a  flexibility  written  into 
this  provision  of  our  amendment  cloth¬ 
ing  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  right  to  negotiate  relative 
to  international  agreements  with  any 
country  or  group  of  countries  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  question  of  extending  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  seaward  of  the 
traditional  or  historical  3 -mile  limit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
resolution  by  the  American  Tunaboat  As¬ 
sociation,  a  letter  from  the  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
a  letter  from  the  Cannery  Workers  and 
Fishermen’s  Union,  and  sundry  tele¬ 
grams  from  interested  citizens  all  favor¬ 
ing  the  pending  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  letters,  and  telegrams  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Resolution  of  the  American  Tunaboat  As¬ 
sociation  re  Protecting  the  Rights  of 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the 
High  Seas  and  in  Territorial  Waters  of 
Foreign  Countries 

Whereas  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  to  support  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  this  end  this 
country  does  not  recognize  claims  to  juris¬ 
diction  over  alleged  territorial  waters  greater 
in  breadth  than  3  marine  miles  from  the 
coast,  since  it  is  the  view  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  the  State  Department, 
that  under  international  law  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  recognize  such  claims; 

Whereas  seizures  of  American-flag  vessels 
and  in  particular  tuna  clippers  have  taken 
place  as  the  result  of  extravagant  territorial 
claims  by  foreign  claims  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries;  claims  which  are  strictly  contrary  to 
the  traditional  position  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  seaward  limits  of  na¬ 
tional  jurisdiction; 

Whereas  the  most  effective  means  of  assert¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  is 
active  participation  by  American-flag  vessels 
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in  the  taking  of  the  resources  of  the  high 
seas;  and 

Whereas  it  is  clear  that  seizures  and  the 
threats  of  seizures,  shootings,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  may  cause  American  fishing  vessels  to 
be  driven  from  the  high  seas  with  resulting 
damage  to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry,  and 
thereby  destroy  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas; 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  end  acts  of  harassment  and  illegal 
seizures  and  detentions  of  American-flag  ves¬ 
sels  have  been  ineffective,  and  since  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  has  no  authority  to  exercise 
protective  activities  over  American-owned 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  and  in  particular 
the  Eastern  Tropical  Pacific  Ocean:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  that  will  establish 
an  across-the-board  economic  embargo  or 
discontinuance  of  U.S.  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  those  foreign  countries  that 
have  a  policy  of  harassment,  seizures,  and 
detention  of  American-flag  fishing  vessels; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association  support  the  joint  action  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  H.  Kuchei  and  Senator  Clair 
Engle  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended. 

Joseph  Soares, 

President. 

Edward  P.  Silva, 

Vice  President. 

August  Felando, 

General  Manager. 

Seine  and  Line  Fishermen’s 

Union  of  San  Pedro, 

San  Pedro,  Calif.,  October  24,  1963 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

V.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel;  Enclosed  please 
find  resolution  of  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association  reprotecting  the  rights  of  vessels 
of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  and 
in  territorial  waters  of  foreign  countries. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Seine  and  Line  Fishermen’s  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  this  same  resolution  was  also 
passed  unanimously. 

The  amendment  which  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Kuchel  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Engle)  to 
the  bill  S.  1276,  would  if,  adopted,  in  my 
opinion  correct  the  abuses  and  harassments 
to  our  fishermen. 

I  want  to  thank  you  Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Engle  for  the  fine  work  you  always  do  on 
behalf  of  our  members. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Calise,  Secretary . 

Cannery  Workers  and  Fisher¬ 
men’s  Union, 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  October  25,  1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel;  We  have  reviewed 
with  interest  your  amendment  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  would  prohibit  foreign  aid  to 
those  countries  that  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  harass,  seize  or  detain  American  fishing 
vessels  that  are  engaged  in  operations  out¬ 
side  the  3-mile  limit.  We  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  legislation,  as  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  seizures  and 
threats  of  seizures,  shootings  and  imprison¬ 
ments,  which  in  reality  are  acts  of  piracy 
by  these  foreign  countries,  may  cause  Amer¬ 
ican  fishing  vessels  to  be  driven  from  the 
high  seas.  This  in  effect  would  destroy  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Recently  apparently  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  worked  out  with  some 


South  American  countries,  but  straws  in 
the  wind  tell  us  that  other  Central  and 
South  American  countries  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  starting  these  harassments  and  seizures 
again.  Of  course,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  stronger  measures  than  your  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  taken,  but  we  think  your 
amendment  will  go  a  long  way,  and  maybe 
even  solve  the  whole  problem. 

Sincerely, 

Lester  Balinger,  Secretary -Treasurer. 


Terminal  Island,  Calif., 

October  24, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  following  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  members  of  the  California  Fish  Canners 
Association,  Inc.  “The  California  Fish  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Inc.,  does  hereby  commend 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Kuchel  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  their  efforts  to 
protect  American-flag  fishing  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  by  limiting  U.S.  foreign  aid  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  country  who  seeks  to  harass  or 
seize  American-flag  fishing  vessels  on  the 
high  seas.” 

California  Fish  Canners  Association 


the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ter 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  order 
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San  Pedro,  Calif., 

October  25, 1963. 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  executive  board  of  the  San  Pedro  In¬ 
dependent  Fishermens  Union  enthusiastically 
support  the  Kuchel-Engle  bill,  S.  1276,  to  fur¬ 
ther  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

We  further  commend  you.  Senator  Engle, 
and  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  for  this 
tremendous  support  in  favor  of  our  working 
fishermen. 

Respectively  submitted. 

Joseph  Monti, 

Executive  Secretary,  San  Pedro  Inde¬ 
pendent  Fishermens  Union. 

San  Pedro,  Calif., 

October  25,  1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

Senate  Office  Building , 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Board  of  directors  of  Fishermen’s  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association  and  its  entire  membership 
urge  your  protection  of  American  tuna  ves¬ 
sels  operating  on  high  seas  by  amending  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  through  the 
passage  of  Senate  bill  S.  1276.  Our  Senate 
should  consider  the  need  for  this  legislation 
and  the  impact  it  will  have  on  a  great  fishing 
industry.  Our  association  wishes  to  extend 
to  you  and  Senator  Engle  our  deepest  ap¬ 
preciation  for  your  concern  through  this 
legislation. 

Anthony  Nizetich, 
Fishermens  Co-op  Association. 

San  Pedro,  Calif., 

October  25,  1963. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  executive  board  of  the  Fishermen  and 
Allied  Workers  Union  Local  33  ILWU  unan¬ 
imously  support  the  Kuchel-Engle  bill  S 
1276  to  further  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  We  further  commend  you  Sen¬ 
ator  Engle,  and  all  Congressmen  and'  Sen¬ 
ators  who  are  striving  in  practical  and  mean¬ 
ingful  way  to  protect  fishermen’s  rights  to 
the  international  waters  of  the  high  seas 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Bubcina, 

Acting  Secretary  Treasurer. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  completed, 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Maritime  Union  is^leeply  con¬ 
cerned — and  naturally  so^over  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  an  agreemejft  will  be  made 
in  Washington  to  permjt  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  American  w^lat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  either  on  foreign  ships  or  at  a 
particularly  favoiyme  price. 

Mr.  Presidentyfoany  jobs'  are  at  stake 
here  as  well  as  the  stated  conditions 
clearly  established  by  the  President  when 
he  granted  permission  for  the  wheat  deal 
to  take  plage. 

N°W’  Jrr'  President-  we  are  told  that 
one,  perhaps  the  most  important,  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  President 
doeprnot  happen  to  suit  the  Soviet  Union 
aq4  therefore  the  Soviets  expect  us  to 
iange  our  position. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Soviets  want¬ 
ed  to  alter  the  rules  and  procedures  re¬ 
garding  access  to  Berlin,  the  United 
States  and  other  NATO  states  said,  “No  ” 
and  we  meant  it.  As  a  result  the  Soviets 
were  forced  to  back  down. 

The  difficulties  that  have  come  up  in 
connection  with  this  grain  question  make 
it  very  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
little  to  gain  from  a  one  shot,  so  called, 
commercial  operation  in  which  the 
ground  rules  are  neither  clear  nor  co¬ 
ordinated  between  U.S.  business,  U.S. 
labor,  U.S.  Government,  and  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  What  is  necessary  is  a  very  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  review  of  the  whole 
question  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  role  that  American  shipping  should 
play  in  such  operations  and  the  need  for 
far  closer  coordination  with  other  free 
world  nations.  This  is  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  manufacturing  as 
well  as  shipping  interests. 

It  is  no  fair  to  American  business  or 
American  labor  to  work  out  a  deal  with 
the  Soviets  on  a  piecemeal  basis  in 
which  the  united  pressure  of  the  Soviet 
government  is  going  to  be  exerted 
ist  individual  American  trading  or 
ling  interests.  The  grain  deal 
shouh^  be  treated  as  a  part  of  this  en¬ 
tire  qi 

Maritime  and  other  unions  should  be 
included  ub  a  thorough  review  of  every 
aspect  botl\  economic,  political,  short¬ 
term  and  lofag-term  of  any  proposed 
trade  deal  witIV  the  Soviet  Union.  Then 
firm  and  reasonable  ground  rules  can  be 
established  for  u\e  whole  industry  to 
abide  by.  The  present  confusion  and 
discord  is  exactly  whfet  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  any  attempt  6o  arrange  a  one- 
shot  transaction  on  special  grounds  with 
particular  conditions — conditions  that 
were  not  laid  down  after  Rill  study  and 
consultation,  conditions  thak  have  not 
to  my  knowledge  been  discussed  with  the 
maritime  unions,  and  conditions  that 
may  now  have  to  be  scuttled  in  5m  un¬ 
fortunate  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ^ 
sent  to  include  following  my  remarks 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  protest 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  foreigrf  aid  authorization  bill.  Sen.  Talmadge  urged 

action  on  cotton  legislation.  Sab.  Miller  criticized  reported  statement  by  Secre¬ 
tary  on  savings  on  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  Sen.  Miu\dt  expressed  opposition  to  a 
_^ale  of  wheat  or  other  commodities  to  Russia,  Senate  x^ommittee  reported  air  pollu¬ 
tion  control  bills.  House  passed  public  debt  increase  \j-ll.  Rep.  Saylor  intro¬ 
duced  and  discussed  wilderpfess  bill. 


SENATE 

FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  20^1-88).  By  a  vote  of  57  to  29,  agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Kuchel 

to  deny  assistance  under  the  Act  to  any  country  which  extends  its  jurisdiction 

for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas  beyond  that  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  or  imposes  penalties  or  sanctions  against  U.  S.  ‘fishing  vessels  for 
fishing  in  such  areas  (pp.  20251-7) ■  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Proxmire 
to  provide  that  no  assistance  under  the  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  Indonesia  un¬ 
less  the  President  determines  that  such  assistance  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  U.  S.  (pp.  20261-70),  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen,  Proxmire 

to  prohibit  aid  to  Yugoslavia  (pp,  20271-5).  By  a  vote  of  65  to  13,  agreed  to 

an  amendment  by  Sen.  Gruening  to  prohibit  aid  under  this  Act  or  any  other  act, 
including  Public  Law  480,  to  any  country  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggres¬ 
sive  military  actions  (pp.  20275-88).  By  a  vote  of  32  to  46,  rejected  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  Sen.  Fulbright,  as  a  substitute  for  <the  amendment  of  Sen.  Gruening,  to 


give  the  President  discretion  in  determining  when  a  country  is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  action  (pp.  20283-88).  Sens.  Gruening  and  7 
Sominick  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill  (p.  2019jj 


AIR  ^POLLUTION.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  43£',  to 
exterid  and  accelerate  the  Federal  air  pollution  control  program  (S.  Rept.  638), 
and  a  kimilar  bill,  H.  R.  6518  (no  committee  report  number),  p.  2019T 


3.  HIGHWAYS.  NXhe  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S. 
authorize  a\study  of  a  national  system  of  scenic  highways  (S.  Rej 
p.  20190 


is.  217, 
635). 


to 


4.  COTTON.  Sen.  Tahnadge  stated  that  the  cotton  situation  "wil  ^continue  to  worsen 
until  there  is  remedial  legislation,"  and  inserted  an  article  "calling  attention 
to  the  many  shortcomings  of  existing  cotton  laws."  pp.  20234-5 


5.  WHEAT;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  '$en.  Miller  referred  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
quoting  Secretary  Freeman  "as  saying  the  sale  of  150/to  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union\would  save  U.S.  taxpayer a^about  $200  million  in 
storage  and  other  costs,"  and  inserted  his  correspondence  with  this  Department 
asking  for  verification  of  tKe  statement  to  which  he  referred,  pp.  20209-11 
Sen.  Mundt  stated  that  in  addition  to  a  possible  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia, 
"Corn,  tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton,  are  now  being  considered  as  additional  pro¬ 
ducts  with  which  to  appease  the  Qsmimunists  /md  strengthen  their  economy  so  they 
can  the  more  effectively  weaken  ou\  security. "  pp.  20250-1 


6.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Pearson  exf 
authorizations  for  vocational  educati/ 
programs  "before  further  expansions /are 
authorized."  pp.  20198-9 


issed  concern  over  proposed  increases  in 
•rograms  and  urged  a  study  of  the 
•proved  or  before  any  new  programs  are 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Javits  urged  the  U.  S.  toNtake  the  lead  in  forthcoming  GATT 
negotiations  for  a  reduction  im  nontariff  tradevbarriers  and  inserted  a  chapter 
from  the  annual  report  on  th/fi  Trade  Agreements  Program  dealing  with  nontariff 
restrictions  upon  trade,  op.  20213-5  \  ( 

Sen.  Javits  inserted  a/series  of  articles  from  International  Commerce,  a 
weekly  publication  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  dismissing  various  aspects  of 
trade  under  Alliance  i/r  Progress,  pp.  20215-23 


8.  TRANSPORTATION.  Sen/  Magnuson  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
S.  1062,  to  improve  the  national  transportation  system.  ppK  20197-8 

Sen.  Bartlett/ inserted  an  article,  "The  High  Cost  of  U.  s\shipping."  pp. 
20207-8  J  x 


9.  FORESTRY.  S^ti.  Yarborough  commended  the  dedication  of  the  Big  Thicket  Scenic 
Area  of  th d  Sam  Huston  National  Forest,  Tex.,  on  Nov.  1,  and  inserted  his  re¬ 
marks  atAhe  dedication,  pp.  20232-3 


10.  TAXATION.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  a  number  "of  individual  statements  indicating 
reasons  for  opposition"  to  the  proposed  tax  reduction  bill,  pp^ 

/0/35-40 


11.  /CRANBERRIES.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  an  article  describing  the  growing  of  cran¬ 
berries  on  the  west  coast,  pp.  20248-50 
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Using  sarcasm  and  cynicism,  Arthur 
v  Hoppe  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
Sins  the  label  of  “Peace  Through  Greed” 
on.  this  new  twist  in  our  ever-changing 
bucv  never-consistent  foreign  policy. 
Firsuvwe  were  to  sell  the  wheat  only  for 
cash  and  it  was  to  be  shipped  in  Ameri¬ 
can  bottoms  with  American  seamen  with 
no  subside  from  the  Government  and  no 
concessions^  to  the  low  wage  rates  of 
Communist  \hips.  Now,  we  hear  our 
Government  i\to  guarantee  credit  sales 
to  the  Communists.  Ways  are  being 
sought  to  beat  do\n  the  wages  of  Ameri¬ 
can  seamen  or  toNhave  American  tax¬ 
payers  subsidize  theNow-cost  delivery  of 
wheat  to  Communist\coun  tries.  Corn, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton  are  now  being 
considered  as  additional\products  with 
which  to  appease  the  Communists  and 
strengthen  their  economy  so  they  can 
the  more  effectively  weaken  our  security. 
Thus  this  one-shot  deal  has  Become  a 
mighty  fusillade  of  new  concessions  to 
the  Communists. 

I  ask  that  the  Hoppe  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,"1 
as  follows: 

Surefire  Peace  Formula:  Greed — Research¬ 
er  Finds  Motivation  Makes  Wheat  Go 
Round,  With  Profit  to  All 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

In  our  constant  search  for  world  peace,  as 
you  know,  we’ve  kind  of  given  up  relying  on 
the  old  standbys  of  love  and  brotherhood. 
While  nice  in  theory,  they  didn’t  pan  out 
too  well.  So  now  all  we  do-gooders  are  pin¬ 
ning  our  hopes  on  a  far  more  basic,  univer¬ 
sal  human  emotion.  Greed. 

And  I'm  delighted  to  report  the  peace 
through  greed  program  is  going  great  guns 
already. 

But  let  us  add  a  note  of  caution :  There  are 
dark  clouds  on  the  horizon. 

The  program  was  officially  launched  by  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  announcement  that  we  would 
swap  the  Russians  4  million  tons  of  wheat, 
which  they  are  greedy  for,  in  return  for  $250 
million  in  gold,  which  we  are  greedy  for. 
And  it  seemed  like  the  rosy  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  peace  through  mutual  greed,  in  which 
all  men  would  lay  down  their  swords  at  last. 
In  order  to  pick  each  other’s  pockets. 

True,  there  were  some  complaints  from^ 
midwestern  Congressmen,  whose  militantls 
anti -Communist  constituents  also  gro^ 
wheat,  we  are  only  selling  the  Russians 
4  million  tons?  When  our  allies  are  srfling 
them  15  million?  What’s  happened  tq^mer- 
ican  salesmanship? 

But  generally  the  reaction  here  t^the  peace 
through  greed  program  has  beej£ favorable. 
After  all,  it’s  an  approach  our  jCongressmen 
can  understand.  And  the  oifify  real  opposi¬ 
tion  has  oome  from  our  stanlcli  friend,  West 
Germany.  / 

You  know  how  virulently  anti-Communist 
the  West  Germans  are.  nd  you  can’t  blame 
them,  living  as  they  datin  the  shadow  of  the 
Berlin  Wall.  Who  kjfows  better  the  horrors 
of  communism?  j#ho  better  understands 
the  need  to  put  die  economic  screws  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  Mopes  their  evil  regime  will 
fall?  £ 

And  oh,  miat  an  impassioned  warning 
sage  old  Adenauer,  of  West  Germany, 

delivered  JO  us  before  Mr.  Kennedy  approved 
the  whejft  deal.  How,  Mr.  Adenauer  asked 
with  ta£rs  in  his  eyes,  could  we  even  think  of 
such  £  thing?  Would  we,  he  demanded,  all 
chojpd  up,  really  sell  wheat  to  the  Com- 
mrfnists,  and  thereby  betray  our  loyal 
West  German  allies,  who  have  stood  by  our 
<side  for  15  long  years?  Would  we,  he  asked. 


his  voice  rising,  “sell  the  Communists  the 
noose  with  which  to  hang  ourselves?”  Would 
we,  he  summed  up,  rising  to  oratorical 
heights,  “fatten  up  our  own  butcher?” 

Oh,  how  moving  it  was  to  hear  this  old 
statesman  put  principles  ahead  of  profit. 
Of  course,  it  might  have  been  more  moving 
if  Mr.  Adenauer  hadn’t  approved  the  sale  of 
35,000  tons  of  West  German  wheat  flour  to 
the  Communists  the  day  before,  which  was 
part  of  350,000  tons  the  West  Germans  are 
selling  the  Soviet  bloc,  which  is  part  of 
the  $1.4  billion  in  annual  trade  between 
West  Germany  and  the  Iron  Curtain  coun¬ 
tries.  But,  as  I  say,  it  was  good  to  hear  him 
put  principles  above  profit.  His  principles 
above  our  profit. 

But  a  speech  like  that  kind  of  builds  your 
faith  in  the  peace  through  greed  program. 
It  makes  you  realize  how  overwhelming  this 
stimulus  to  peace  and  understanding  is.  But 
I’m  a  little  worried  about  the  Western  Al¬ 
liance.  Can  it  survive  this  new  program? 
Look  at  me.  Already  I’m  sore  at  the  West 
Germans. 

I  guess  it’s  that  I  can’t  stand  their  greedier 
than  thou  attitude. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


20251 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un¬ 
finished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  248)  proposed  by  Mr.  Kuchel, 
for  himself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  ,  to  insert  on  page 
48,  after  line  3,  of  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute,  as  amended,  the  following  lan¬ 
guage: 

Sec.  302A.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  to  certain  countries,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  (1) 
has  extended,  or  hereafter  extends,  its  juris¬ 
diction  for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area 
of  the  high  seas  beyond  three  miles  from 
the  coastline  of  such  country,  and  (2)  here¬ 
after  imposes  any  penalty  or  sanction  against 
any  United  States  fishing  vessel  on  account 
of  its  fishing  activities  in  such  area.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the  extension 
of  jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to  inter¬ 
national  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.” 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  mod¬ 
ify  the  amendment  in  two  particulars. 
The  first  is  purely  technical  amendment, 
on  line  5,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  in  parenthesis  “(i)”  be 
changed  to  “(k)  ”» 

The  second  request  would  not  change 
in  any  respect  the  intent  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  and  me;  I  think 
it  would  improve  it.  I  have  been  asked 
by  the  Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett  and  Mr.  GrueningI  to  make  this 


change.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
clarity  that  I  make  this  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  on  line  8,  after  the  word 
“beyond,”  the  remainder  of  the  language 
ending  with  the  word  “country”  on  line 
9  be  stricken,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof 
there  be  inserted:  “that  recognized  by 
the  United  States,”. 

Let  me  explain  what  the  amendment 
j  is  designed  to  do.  As  now  offered  by  the 
J  California  Senators,  this  amendment 
provides,  in  part,  that — 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has  ex¬ 
tended,  or  hereafter  extends,  its  jurisdiction 
for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the 
high  seas  beyond  that  recognized  by  the 
United  States — 

And  so  forth.  The  Senators  from 
Alaska  are  hopeful  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  ultimately  find 
it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  to  change 
the  historical  3-mile  limit  to  a  12-mile 
limit.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  sug¬ 
gestion  at  all.  The  language  suggested, 
therefore,  “that  recognized  by  the  United 
States,”  would,  in  my  judgment,  make 
abundantly  clear  what  we  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  in  those  two  respects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  page  48,  between  lines  3  and  4,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  302A.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance  to  certain  countries,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection : 

“  ‘(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has 
extended,  or  hereafter  extends,  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of 
the  high  seas  beyond  that  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  and  (2)  hereafter  imposes  any 
penalty  or  sanction  against  any  U.S.  fishing 
vessel  on  account  of  its  fishing  activities  in 
such  area.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which 
the  extension  of  jurisdiction  is  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party.’  ” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  spoke  at  some  length  concerning 
the  proposed  amendment.  I  pointed  out 
that,  historically,  the  most  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  under  international  law 
is  a  3-mile  territorial  jurisdiction  out 
from  those  countries  which  abut  the  seas 
and  the  oceans.  I  then  stated  that  three 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors  in  par¬ 
ticular — Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador — have 
attempted  to  arrogate  to  themselves  sov¬ 
ereign  jurisdiction  over  the  open  seas  to 
a  distance  200  miles  from  the  shoreline. 
If  they  are  permitted  to  do  that,  they 
might  as  well  attempt  tomorrow  to  arro¬ 
gate  complete  jurisdiction  a  1,000  miles 
seaward. 

But  with  respect  to  their  unilateral 
200-mile  attempted  jurisdiction,  they 
have  prevented  our  fellow  Americans 
from  fishing  in  the  open  seas,  seaward  of 
the  3-mile  limit,  10  miles,  20  miles,  30 
miles,  40  miles,  and  more.  Indeed,  they 
have  confiscated  American  fishing  boats. 
They  have  put  American  citizens  in  jail. 
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They  have  fined  them.  They  have  made 
our  fellow  Americans,  exercising  a  clear 
international  right  to  journey  and  to 
fish  upon  the  high  seas,  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  personal  indignities. 

There  is  a  rather  peculiar  statute  in 
this  country.  A  number  of  years  ago,  in 
1954,  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  pay  compensation  to  Ameri¬ 
can  fishermen  if  their  boats  were  taken 
away  from  them  on  the  open  sea  and 
they  were  fined  for  their  activities  in  in¬ 
ternational  waters.  Under  that  act,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  Secretary  of  State, 
having  once  approved  reimbursement  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  fishermen  who  have 
paid  fines,  illegally,  to  ask  the  country 
which  committed  the  illegal  act  to  re¬ 
imburse  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  that  amount  of  money.  Not 
1  cent  has  ever  come  back  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  an  offending  country. 
Indeed,  with  only  one  country  and  with 
but  three  claims  out  of  many,  has  the 
Department  of  State  even  filed  a  claim. 

The  amendment  now  before  you  is 
simple  and  direct. 

It  provides : 

No  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any 
country  which  (1)  has  extended,  or  here¬ 
after  extends,  its  jurisdiction  for  fishing  pur¬ 
poses  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas  beyond 
that  recognized  by  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  hereafter  imposes  any  penalty  or  sanc¬ 
tion  against  any  United  States  fishing  vessel 
on  account  of  its  fishing  activities  in  such 
area. 

Then  the  amendment  provides: 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to 
international  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  desirable  amendment  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  California.  What  has  happened  off 
the  coast  of  South  America  is  positively 
shocking.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  crack  down  hard  on  flagrant 
abuses  and  protect  our  citizens.  This 
amendment  should  do  that.  It  is  out¬ 
rageous  that  American  fishermen,  fishing 
on  the  high  seas,  have  been  seized,  taken 
to  court,  imprisoned  for  weeks,  and  then 
fined  heavily. 

Although  statistics  may  vary  some¬ 
what,  I  find  that  a  total  of  77  such  sei¬ 
zures  has  been  reported  by  the  American 
Tuna  Boat  Association  alone.  This  does 
not  include  another  category,  not  tuna 
fishermen,  as  to  which  we  are  now  col¬ 
lecting  statistics,  in  which  our  shrimp 
fishermen  have  been  seized  similarly  off 
the  coast  of  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
Up  to  June  8, 1963,  fines  have  been  levied 
on  our  tuna  fishermen  in  the  amount  of 
$162,042.70.  The  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  has  no  record  beyond  that  date, 
which  is  now  several  months  past.  So 
we  can  assume  that  the  amount  of  fines 
has  risen.  I  am  hopeful  that  when  the 
amendment  is  adopted — as  it  should  be — 
the  State  Department  will  take  further 
steps  to  recover  illegally  levied  fines  and 


to  reimburse  the  fishermen  who  have 
suffered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  mere  reim¬ 
bursement  of  the  amount  of  the  fines 
will  not  compensate  the  fishermen  for 
their  loss  of  time  in  fishing.  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  a  larger  claim  should  not  be 
made.  But  I  hope  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  the  State  Department 
can  be  counted  upon  to  protect  with 
vigor  the  fishermen  who  have  suffered 
for  so  long. 

I  am  speaking  forcefully  because  a 
similar  situation  exists  in  Alaskan  wa¬ 
ters,  where  Japanese  and  Russian  fisher¬ 
men  have  invaded  Alaska’s  waters,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Russians  torn  up  our 
crab  fishermen’s  gear,  and  in  addition  to 
inflicting  these  losses  upon  them  have 
impaired  their  livelihood. 

A  week  or  so  ago  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  sponsored  by  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  other  Sena- 
ators,  which  provided  that  any  future 
violations  by  foreign  fishermen  of  our 
3 -mile  limit— which  is  the  limit  at  pres¬ 
ent — shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to 
catch  the  violators.  At  present,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  vessels  patrolling  those  wa¬ 
ters  are  not  as  fast  as  the  modern,  up  to 
date  Russian  fishing  vessels,  which 
merely  slide  away  when  they  are  de¬ 
tected,  and  whose  crews  laugh  at  us. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
It  should  be  adopted  unanimously. 

Mi-.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  elo¬ 
quent  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  attempt  to  render  judgment  as  to 
how  this  problem  should  be  approached, 
either  in  connection  with  this  bill  or 
otherwise ;  but  I  most  assuredly  and  em¬ 
phatically  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Ktjchel]  and  his  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  Engle]  for  having  sought  to 
solve  this  very  grave  problem,  which  is 
especially  grave  for  the  American  tuna¬ 
fishing  industry. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  is  all  the  better  be¬ 
cause  of  the  modification  he  has  ac¬ 
cepted  by  striking  out  the  language 
which  dealt  with  a  specific  3 -mile  limit, 
and  by  having  the  amendment  read,  at 
that  point,  “that  recognized  by  the 
United  States.” 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
amendment,  as  modified  in  the  way  I 
have  just  noted,  means  the  territorial 
limits  or  the  fishing  zone  limits  of  any 
other  nation  which  are  recognized  by  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  interpret  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  it  now  reads,  to  apply  the  words 
“recognized  by  the  United  States”  to 
all  waters  seaward  of  the  traditional  or 
historic  jurisdictional  boundary,  subject, 
however,  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
amendment,  which  would  permit  nego¬ 
tiated  agreements  to  which  our  country 
would  be  a  party. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  other  words,  in 
dealing  with  one  nation,  the  United 
States  might  recognize  a  distance  of  3 


miles;  in  another  case  the  United  States 
might  recognize  a  greater  or  lesser  dis¬ 
tance? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  situation  in  which  the  distance 
would  be  lesser;  but  in  that  way  we  would 
have  entire  flexibility. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  after 
reading  the  amendment — I  read  it  for 
the  first  time  only  this  morning,  and  I 
blame  only  myself  for  not  having  been 
in  the  Chamber  yesterday  afternoon 
when  the  Senator  from  California  sub¬ 
mitted  so  ably,  factually,  and  eloquently 
his  argument  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment— I  notice  that  at  one  point  the 
Senator  from  California  quoted  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  1958  conference  as  saying  that  the 
net  effect  of  the  conference  was  to  un¬ 
dercut  the  arguments  made  by  those  who 
maintain  that  their  nations  had  a  right 
to  proceed  unilaterally  beyond  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  3  miles,  or  1  league. 

Events  since  that  time  have  disproved 
that  statement.  For  example,  we  know 
that  only  a  few  months  ago  Canada 
unilaterally  served  notice  of  her  inten¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  12-mile  fishing  zone. 
We  of  the  United  States  are  highly  hope¬ 
ful,  and  believe,  that  because  of  negotia¬ 
tions  which  are  in  process,  the  historic 
fishing  rights  of  Americans,  as  estab¬ 
lished  in  Canadian  waters,  will  be  hon¬ 
ored.  But  here  we  have  an  example  of 
the  United  States  negotiating  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  Canada’s  unilateral  action  as 
it  relates  to  a  12 -mile  fishing  zone. 

The  Senator  from  California,  in  pursu¬ 
ing  the  same  line  of  thought,  said,  “that 
in  1958,  40  coastal  states  claimed  no  more 
than  1  league  as  the  breadth  of  their 
territorial  seas”;  and  just  before  relating 
that  fact,  he  said,  “that  27  of  the  73 
coastal  states  claimed  a  territorial  sea 
in  excess  of  1  league  in  breadth.”  Every¬ 
thing  he  said  in  that  connection  is  cor¬ 
rect;  but  there  have  been  some  dramatic 
changes  since  1958,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  made  a  part  of  this  Record. 

Even  since  the  1960  conference  on  the 
law  of  the  sea,  10  more  nations,  so  I  am 
informed,  have  extended  their  territorial 
limits  or  adopted  fishing  zones  beyond 
the  3 -mile  limit.  In  addition,  some  eight 
other  nations  have  indicated  they  intend 
to  do  the  same  thing.  Among  them  is 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  told  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  called  a  conference 
for  this  fall,  that  it  will  be  participated  in 
by  several  European  nations,  and  that  it 
is  very  likely  that  from  that  conference, 
several  nations — and,  almost  assuredly, 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  among 
them — will  abandon  the  3 -mile  limit  for 
fisheries. 

Since  1960,  Albania  has  restricted  in¬ 
nocent  passage  in  a  10-mile  territorial 
sea,  and  claims  fishing  jurisdiction  up  to 
12  miles. 

Cameroon,  in  June  of  last  year,  ex¬ 
tended  her  territorial  sea  to  a  6 -mile 
limit. 

Denmark  extended  the  fisheries  limits 
for  Greenland  to  12  miles,  in  June  of  this 
year.  A  similar  limit  for  the  Faroes 
Islands  will  become  effective  next  March. 
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Morocco  likewise  extended  her  fishing 
jurisdiction  to  12  miles. 

On  September  1,  1961,  Norway  ex¬ 
tended  her  fishing  jurisdiction  to  12 
miles. 

Other  nations  have  acted  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  the  nations  which  have 
acted  in  this  field  since  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Summary  op  Unilateral  Claims  to  Extended 

Territorial  Seas  or  Exclusive  Fishing 

Zones,  Since  the  1960  United  Nations 

Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea 

Albania:  March  1,  1960,  restricted  in¬ 
nocent  passage  in  a  10-mile  territorial  sea. 
Fishing  jurisdiction  claimed  to  12  miles. 

Cameroon:  June  23,  1962,  claimed  a  6-mile 
territorial  sea. 

(China:  While  the  Republic  of  China  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  3 -nautical-mile  teritorial  sea. 
Communist  China  claims  a  12-mile  terri¬ 
torial  sea.) 

Denmark:  June  1,  1963  extended  the  fish¬ 
eries  limits  for  Greenland  to  12  miles.  A 
similar  limit  for  the  Faroes  Islands  will  take 
effect  March  12,  1964.  Certain  countries  are 
exempted  from  the  Greenland  limits  until 
May  31,  1973. 

Malagasy  Republic:  February  27,  1963, 
claimed  a  12-mile  terirtorial  sea. 

Morocco:  Extended  fishing  jurisdiction  to 
12  miles,  except  for  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
for  which  such  jurisdiction  was  extended  to 
6  miles. 

Norway:  Extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  to 
6  miles  on  April  1,  1961,  and  to  12  miles  on 
September  1,  1961. 

Senegal:  June  21,  1961,  claimed  a  6-mile 
territorial  sea,  plus  a  6-mile  contiguous  zone. 

Sudan:  August  2,  1960,  extended  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  sea  to  12  miles. 

Tunisia:  July  26,  1962,  extended  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  sea  to  6  miles  with  an  additional  6 
miles  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  for  a  portion 
of  its  coast  from  the  Algerian  border  to  Ras 
Kapoudia,  and  extended  the  territorial  sea 
from  there  to  the  Lybian  border  to  the  50 
meter  isobath  line. 

Uruguay:  February  21,  1963,  claimed  a  6- 
mile  territorial  sea  plus  a  6-mile  continguous 
zone  for  fishing  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I  should  like  to  read  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  June  17  of  this  year: 

Since  that  time — 

So  Assistant  Secretary  Frederick  G. 
Dutton  informs  me — “that  time,”  being 
the  time  of  the  holding  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conferences  at  Geneva  in  1958 
and  1960 — 

several  countries  have  made  claims  to  an 
extended  territorial  sea  or  an  exclusive  fish¬ 
ing  zone.  A  summary  of  such  claims  since 
the  1960  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  based  on 
information  reaching  the  Department,  is  also 
enclosed. 

That  is  the  table  I  have  already  sub¬ 
mitted  for  printing  in  the  Record. 

According  to  the  latter,  it  appears 
likely  that  at  least  eight  other  nations 
will  take  similar  action.  It  is  clear  that 
as  of  today,  a  full  majority  of  coastal 
nations  either  have  or  are  planning  in 
the  near  future  to  expand  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  fish  beyond  the  3 -mile  limit. 
It  follows  that  these  extensions  up  to  12 
miles  for  fishing  jurisdiction  are  accepted 


under  international  law  and  must  be  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  situation 
which  confronts  California  tuna  fisher¬ 
men  and  all  other  American  tuna  fisher¬ 
men.  A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  high 
honor — at  the  designation  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  to  conduct  hearings  at  San  Diego 
and  San  Pedro.  I  was  told  then — and 
was  told  in  vigorous  language,  and  at 
length — of  the  woes  and  hardships  suf¬ 
fered  by  hard-working,  competent 
American  fishermen  because  their  boats 
were  seized  while  at  various  distances  off 
the  coasts  of  certain  South  American 
countries  clearly  outside  any  rational 
concept  of  the  territorial  limits. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  and  his  colleague  [Mr. 
Engle]  for  making  this  affirmative  move 
to  end  this  situation.  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  he  has  modified  his  amend¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  make  its  provisions  flexi¬ 
ble,  in  order  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  will  have  room  in 
which  to  operate. 

Not  long  ago,  and  rather  unexpectedly, 
the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  adopted  a  resolution  re¬ 
questing  that  the  U.S.  Government  ex¬ 
tend  our  jurisdiction  over  fishing  beyond 
the  3 -mile  limit.  While  that  demand 
from  fishing  groups  is  not  yet  universal, 
it  is  growing  almost  every  month.  They 
feel  that  we  must  have  that  added  pro¬ 
tection.  I  am  sure  that  the  legal  opin¬ 
ions,  when  called  for,  will  assert  our  right 
to  act  unilaterally  to  adopt  a  12 -mile 
fishing  zone  when  and  if  we  choose  to  do 
so.  We  know  that  even  a  12-mile  fish¬ 
ing  zone  would  not  afford  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  to  New  England  fishermen,  whose 
historic  fishing  banks  have  recently  been 
covered — and  I  suppose  that  is  about  the 
correct  word  in  that  case — by  foreign 
fishing  vessels,  particularly  huge  Rus¬ 
sian  fleets  with  big  ships  that  remain  for 
months  at  a  time  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
on  the  gulf  coast,  and  on  our  own  Pa¬ 
cific  coast. 

With  my  colleague  from  Alaska,  I 
point  out  that  we — particularly  those  of 
us  in  Alaska — must  move  rapidly  and 
positively  if  the  United  States  is  to  main¬ 
tain  any  place  at  all  in  the  fishing  world. 
In  only  5  years  we  have  slipped  from 
second  place  to  fifth  place.  The  amend¬ 
ment,  if  adopted,  would  be  a  move  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  fishermen,  at  least  in  their  legiti¬ 
mate  search  for  tuna. 

The  Senator  from  California  deserves 
support  in  his  effort  to  do  that  which  he 
seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  able  friend  from 
Alaska.  I  thank  him  very  much  for  his 
excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  two  editorials  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Oct. 

6,  1963] 

New  Version  of  the  Barbary  Pirates 

The  notion  prevalent  In  parts  of  Latin 
America  that  the  United  States  is  a  fat  patsy 
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with  a  masochistic  urge  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  should  be  discouraged. 

Senator  Kuchel  is  on  the  right  track — or 
has  the  right  emotion — in  suggesting  that 
any  nation  which  interferes  with  U.S.  fishing 
craft  on  the  high  seas  shall  automatically 
forfeit  all  foreign  aid  grants  from  the  United 
States. 

Nations  on  the  northwest  coast  of  South 
America  have  made  a  profitable  game  of 
claiming  sovereignty  over  waters  200  miles 
offshore,  to  harass  the  southern  California 
tuna  fleet. 

Tuna  skippers  have  been  forced  to  pay 
tribute  in  the  form  of  “licenses”  on  each  trip, 
much  as  the  Barbary  pirates  once  levied  toll 
on  passing  vessels. 

In  those  forthright  days,  a  little  gun¬ 
boat  diplomacy  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
blackmailers.  Since  we  have  become  so  civ¬ 
ilized,  we  now  make  ineffectual  clucking 
noises  when  our  rights  are  ignored  by  the 
spiritual  heirs  of  the  18th  century  brigands. 

Since  we  apparently  regard  it  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  our  Boy  Scout  oath  simply  to  tell 
these  nations  we  will  blow  their  ships  out 
of  the  water  if  they  don’t  stay  on  their  side 
of  the  fence,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  quit 
paying  handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  get¬ 
ting  kicked  in  the  teeth. 

Senator  Kuchel ’s  idea  of  cutting  off  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  these  nations  should  be  promptly 
considered. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
Oct.  14,  1963] 

A  Wise  Move 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Republican, 
of  California,  has  proposed  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  the  United  States  cut  off  foreign  aid 
to  any  Latin  American  country  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  U.S.  fishing  boats  on  the  high 
seas. 

Senator  Kuchel  asked  that  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  now  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  amended  to  terminate  aid  to  any 
country  which  claims  jurisdiction  for  fishing 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit  which  is  in¬ 
ternationally  recognized. 

We  heartily  second  the  motion,  for  as  we 
said  editorially  last  June  when  Ecuadorean 
authorities  were  seizing  our  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  tuna  fishing  boats  far  beyond  the 
3 -mile  limit  and  assessing  the  owners  heavy 
fines: 

If  Ecuador  is  unmoved  by  our  plea  for 
justice  and  insists  on  arresting  and  fining 
U.S.  tuna  boat  operators,  this  country  should 
cut  off  U.S.  aid.  Fair  play  works  two  ways.” 

In  declaring  to  the  Senate  that  since  1954 
more  than  50  American  tuna  boats  have 
been  seized  or  intimidated  in  international 
waters.  Senator  Kuchel  said : 

“I  propose  that  we  serve  notice  that  such 
assistance  will  be  cut  off  if  they  persist  in 
trying  to  blackmail  our  boatowners  and 
skippers.  We  must  let  these  people  we  like 
to  regard  as  good  neighbors  know  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  will  take  such  un- 
neighborly  treatment  lying  down. 

“The  United  States  has  been  long  suffer¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  we  seem  often  to  have  turned 
the  other  cheek.  I  feel  that  after  a  decade 
of  such  conduct  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  must  take  stern  measures.” 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  consider  that  such 
Incidents  as  the  Ecuadoran  fishing  contro¬ 
versy  may  well  become  only  a  part  of  a  much 
larger  picture.  Long  distance  fishing  in  in¬ 
ternational  waters  has  become  a  worldwide 
Industry  in  which  the  United  States,  Soviet 
Russia,  Japan,  and  other  nations  are  heavily 
interested.  And  large  scale  fishing  from 
southern  California  can  be  matched  from 
other  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  gulf  coast  fishing 
ports. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  all  my 
colleagues  share  a  real  joy  and  a  heart- 
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felt  gratitude  that  our  colleague,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle]  is  recovering  from 
his  tragic  illness.  We  wish  him  God¬ 
speed.  Once  again,  we  send  him  and 
his  dear  wife,  our  greetings.  He  has  99 
friends  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  junior  Senator  from  California 
has  been  an  assiduous  and  constant 
worker  in  the  cause  of  f  airplay  to  Amer¬ 
ican  fishermen.  He  and  I  have  joined 
in  the  amendment  which  is  now  pending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
comments  which  my  colleague  has  made 
on  the  general  subject  of  fairplay  to 
American  fishermen  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

June  4,  1963. 

Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Clair  Engle, 
Democrat,  of  California,  announced  that 
the  following  wire  was  sent  to  the  President 
today  hy  himself,  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Repub¬ 
lican,  of  California,  Congressman  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin,  Democrat,  of  California,  and 
Congressman  Bob  Wilson,  Republican,  of 
California : 

“The  President, 

“The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.: 

“You  are  already  advised  of  our  concern 
about  the  seizure  of  U.S.  tuna  fishing  vessels 
by  the  Ecuadoran  Navy.  We  have  today 
conferred  at  length  with  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Edwin  Martin  and  other  State  De¬ 
partment  authorities  with  the  objective  of 
exploring  all  possible  action  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  U.S.  fishermen  and  then- 
ships.  We  are  also  anxious  to  determine  how 
these  vessels  might  be  removed  to  safety 
without  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  our  fisher¬ 
men  or  prejudice  of  the  principles  for  which 
they  seek  recognition.  We  believe  that  it 
is  imperative  that  a  special  representative 
from  the  White  House  or  the  Department  of 
State  be  dispatched  immediately  to  Ecuador 
to  personally  advise  our  fishermen  of  the 
Government’s  concern,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
cut  off  from  normal  communication.” 

“Clair  Engle, 

“Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

“Henry  M.  Jackson, 

“Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

"U.S.  Senators. 
“Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 

“Bob  Wilson, 

“Members  of  Congress." 

,  _  June  10,  1963. 

Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Clair  Engle, 
Democrat,  of  California,  is  author  of  a  new 
Senate  bill  designed  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  State  Department  in  negotiations  with 
Ecuador  over  fishing  rights  of  the  San  Diego- 
based  tuna  fleet. 

Cosponsors  of  the  Engle  bill  to  date  are 
Senators  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Comittee;  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Washington,  and  Vance  Hartke 
Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

“I  have  introduced  this  bill  because  I 
think  repeated  harassment  of  our  tuna  fleet 
by  Ecuador — they  have  seized  our  ships  be¬ 
fore  calls  for  a  firm  response  from  us  ” 
Senator  Engle  said. 

June  5  the  State  Department  announced 
that  negotiators  are  being  sent  to  Ecuador 
to  seek  both  an  agreement  on  the  release 
of  two  tuna  boats  seized  in  late  May  and  a 
long-term  resolution  of  the  dispute  over 
fishing  rights. 

The,  announcement  followed  Senator 
Engle’s  June  3  request  to  President  John  F. 


Kennedy  that  he  expedite  U.S.  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  tuna  fleet — a  request  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Senators  Magnuson 
and  Jackson  and  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Re¬ 
publican,  of  California. 

“In  the  long  run,”  Senator  Engle  said, 
“I  believe  that  negotiations  will  resolve  the 
problem.  I  don’t  want  to  see  a  return  to 
‘gunboat  diplomacy’  where  we  send  the 
Navy  down  there  to  escort  our  fishing  fleet 
out  of  the  Ecuadorian  harbor.” 

The  new  Engle  bill  would  authorize  an 
embargo  of  Ecuador’s  fish  exports  in  the 
event  of  future  interference  by  that  coun¬ 
try  with  U.S.  fishermen. 

Senator  Engle  continued,  “My  bill  would 
indicate  that  the  United  States  will  not  tol¬ 
erate  the  seizures  of  our  tuna  boats.  It 
would  set  the  tone  for  negotiations.” 

Senator  Engle’s  proposals  were  prompted 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  Ecuadoran  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  seizing  two  U.S.  tuna  boats  in 
waters  off  Ecuador  which,  according  to  in- 
ternatioal  law,  are  open  to  all  fishermen. 

Ecuador  claims  control  of  the  sea  up  to 
200  miles  off  its  coast.  The  United  States 
recognizes  a  3 -mile  limit  only. 

The  two  tuna  boats  were  part  of  a  fleet 
from  San  Diego  numbering  more  than  20 
ships.  The  other  ships  refused  to  leave  and 
protested  by  staging  what  Senator  Engle 
called  a  “maritime  sitdown  strike.” 


Telecasts  U.S.  Tuna  Fishermen  Versus 
Ecuador 

Question.  Well,  Senator  Engle,  we  have 
been  reading  in  the  press  where  some  of  our 
tuna  boats  have  got  into  difficulties  off  the 
coast  of  Ecuador.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  that  some  gunboats  took  two  of  these 
boats  under  custody.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  comment  on  that. 

Senator  Engle.  That  is  correct.  They  took 
two  of  our  boats  and  then  all  the  rest  of 
our  fishing  fleet  down  there  moved  into  the 
port  with  them  in  protest  as  sort  of  a  mari¬ 
time  sitdown  strike.  In  other  words,  they 
took  the  two  in — all  the  rest  went  in.  Now 
they  involve  about  $15  million  in  invest¬ 
ment;  they  are  not  small  boats;  they  are 
big  ones.  And  the  loss  to  that  fleet  today 
is  at  least  $1,000  a  day  per  boat.  So  it  is 
not  a  small  incident  and  it  has  stirred  up 
some  trouble  between  us  and  the  Ecuadoran 
Government. 

Question.  When  you  say  loss,  you  mean 
because  they  are  not  fishing? 

Senator  Engle.  Yes;  that  is  right.  That  is 
exactly  right.  In  other  words,  it  is  $1,000  a 
day  for  every  day  they  are  not  out  there. 
Now  that  is  $20,000  a  day  on  20  boats.  That 
is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Question.  Senator,  some  people  have  de¬ 
scribed  this  as  an  international  incident,  at 
least  an  incident  of  international  propor¬ 
tions.  Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Engle.  Yes;  because  it  basically  in¬ 
volves  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  coun¬ 
try  can  claim  an  area  of  the  sea  not  recog¬ 
nized  in  international  law.  To  illustrate: 
Ecuador  says  that  it  has  a  right  to  control 
the  sea  200  miles  from  its  border.  We  recog¬ 
nize  3  miles.  In  some  areas  they  recognize 
12 — Denmark,  Norway  and  some  others — un¬ 
der  recent  international  agreements.  But 
Ecuador  says  200  miles. 

Question.  Well  now,  what’s  the  basis  of 
this  disagreement  by  Ecuador? 

Senator  Engle.  The  basis  of  this  disagree¬ 
ment  is  that  Ecuador  says  that  these  ships 
were  fishing  within  the  limits  which  they 
lay  down.  Now  they  don’t  say  200  miles. 
They  say,  in  fact,  3 — or  at  least  12 — and 
there  is  an  argument  about  that.  But,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  what  has-  happened  is  this — the 
right  of  a  fishing  fleet  to  go  on  the.  high  seas 
has  been  challenged.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  presents  a  basic  issue  in  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  it  must  be  settled  one  wav 
or  the  other.  J 


Question.  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  have  been  other  incidents  like  this — 
seizure  of  some  of  our  fishing  boats— why 
is  this  one  suddenly  more  important? 

Senator  Engle.  Well  now,  2  years  ago  they 
seized  some  of  our  ships  and  we  arbitrated 
that.  But  the  reason  this  is  important  is 
because  our  tuna  fishermen  finally  got  tired 
of  it  and  they  said  if  they  take  two  of  our 
boats,  the  whole  gang  will  go  in.  Ahd  so, 
we  have  20  down  there  off  the  shores  of 
Ecuador,  as  I  am  saying.  So  when  the  gun¬ 
boats  took  over  two,  the  other  18  just  said, 
we’ll  go  to  court,  too.  And  there  they  sit! 
As  I  say,  it  is  sort  of  a  maritime  sitdown 
strike  right  there  in  Salinas — -the  port  of 
Salinas  in  Ecuador. 

Question.  Well,  what  have  you  done  to 
help  solve  this  problem,  Senator  Engle? 

Senator  Engle.  I  have  done  two  things. 
No.  1,  I  asked  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  a  personal  emissary  from  the 
White  House  or  from  the  State  Department 
to  talk  to  the  fishermen  themselves  so  they 
would  know  what  is  going  on.  After  all, 
they  are  sitting  there  with  their  boats  los¬ 
ing  money.  And  No.  2,  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  which  says  that  we  will 
embargo  shipments  from  Ecuador  unless  we 
get  an  equitable  settlement  of  this  matter. 
And  I  would  go  one  step  further.  I  would 
support  a  provision  and  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  that  no  country  that 
confiscates  our  ships  in  violation  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  should  receive  one  dollar  of 
American  aid. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  that 
negotiations  are  going  to  succeed,  at  least 
in  the  long  run? 

Senator  Engle.  I  think  we  have  enough 
leverage  so  we  can.  I  would  hope  so.  At 
least  we  don’t  want  to  return  to  "gunboat 
diplomacy”  where  we  send  the  Navy  down 
there  to  shoot  our  way  out  of  their  harbor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Gore 


Gruening 

Miller 

Hart 

Monroney 

Hartke 

Morse 

Hayden 

Morton 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Hill 

Mundt 

Holland 

Muskie 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Jackson 

Pell 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Keating 

Russell 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Mansfield 

Tower 

McCarthy 

Walters 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Mechem 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

JHREY.  I 

announce  that 

the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
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Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton],  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Veimont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  not  more  than  5  minutes. 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  Senators  that  I  shall  not  speak 
very  long. 

This  amendment  was  inspired  by  the 
difficulties  which  occurred  off  the  coast 
of  South  America  earlier  this  year.  The 
matter  is  now  under  active  negotiation 
by  our  Department  of  State  with  the 
respective  countries  concerned,  partic¬ 
ularly  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile.  Those 
three  countries  had  made  an  agreement 
among  themselves  to  extend  their  juris¬ 
diction  200  miles.  Of  coures,  we  cannot 
accept  that,  but  I  submit  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  amendment  is  not  the  way  to 
solve  that  kind  of  problem.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem.  I  am  sympathetic,  but  I  believe 
that  if  we  put  this  kind  of  amendment 
in  the  bill  it  will  only  make  more  difficult 
the  solution  of  the  problem  by  those 
responsible  for  conducting  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  problem  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  a  foreign  aid  bill.  It  is 
only  one  of  many  problems  which  arise 
in  the  course  of  our  economic  activi¬ 
ties — in  this  case,  it  affects  the  fisher¬ 
man. 

So  I  think  it  would  not  only  be  in¬ 
appropriate,  but  would  be  actually  prej¬ 
udicial  to  the  solution  of  this  problem 
if  it  were  accepted. 

The  way  in  which  it  has  been  modified 
in  effect  arrogates  to  the  United  States 
unilaterally  the  fixing  of  the  boundaries, 
in  the  sea,  where  territorial  jurisdiction 
extends.  This  in  itself  would  be  offen¬ 
sive  to  other  countries.  It  is  one  of  the 
aspects  of  the  amendment  which  would 
prejudice  negotiations  between  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  arid  other  countries  to  adjust 
the  difficulty. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  adjust. 
Only  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  we  and  a  number  of  nations  which 
are  interested  in  this  problem  held  a 
conference  in  Geneva.  One  of  our 
principal  representatives  there  was  Mr. 
Arthur  Dean,  a  highly  respected  and 
well-known  lawyer.  The  members  of 
the  conference  tried  to  determine  what 
territorial  limits  were  to  be  agreed  upon, 
and  they  failed.  I  say  this  to  illustrate 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  problem. 


Many  countries  have  different  terri¬ 
torial  limits.  Our  own  States  have 
various  territorial  limits.  For  Texas  I 
believe  it  is  ten  miles.  For  Florida  it  is 
3  leagues,  which  is  8  or  10  miles.  For 
Louisiana,  I  believe  it  is  3  leagues. 
These  differences  occur  among  our  own 
States. 

To  say  that  the  United  States,  by 
itself,  has  the  authority  to  determine 
territorial  limits  would  be  extremely  un¬ 
wise,  and  this  is  no  time  for  it. 

This  is  a  matter  which  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  regular  channels  of  diplo¬ 
macy  with  the  governments  of  the  re¬ 
spective  countries  affected. 

The  committee  considered  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  was  sympathetic  toward  the 
problem  but  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  YARBOR¬ 
OUGH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield ;  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
in  the  gulf,  under  which  the  great  State 
of  Texas  and  our  own  State  of  Florida 
each  have  three-marine-league  limita¬ 
tions  into  the  gulf.  That  limitation  has 
been  upheld  by  our  own  Supreme  Court. 
So  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
various  limitations  in  coastal  waters 
among  the  States  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  very  great  sympathy  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  his  associates.  I  think  it  is 
ridiculous  that  some  of  our  friends  in 
Latin  America  claim  that  their  terri¬ 
torial  limits  extend  200  miles.  I  think 
it  is  a  disturbing  thing  that  nations  all 
over  the  world  are  claiming  various  mile¬ 
ages  as  parts  of  their  coastal  waters — 
3  miles,  6  miles,  3  leagues,  12  miles,  200 
miles,  and  some  even  farther. 

I  followed,  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est,  the  convention  of  several  years  ago. 
I  had  hoped  the  difficulty  could  be  ad¬ 
justed,  but  we  wound  up  with  the  right 
of  nations  to  produce  minerals  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  within  their  own 
continental  limits. 

This  question  has  not  been  decided.  It 
is  a  matter  of  controversy  among  the 
nations.  We  ourselves,  as  stated  by  the 
able  Senator  from  California  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  of  yesterday — which  was  in  most 
scholarly  form,  and  I  commend  him  on 
it — suggested  a  6 -mile  limitation  at  the 
Geneva  Convention.  There  may  be  other 
ways  to  try  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  tolerable  way  to  reach  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

I  would  gladly  join  with,  support,  and 
fight  for  any  effort  to  cut  off  importa¬ 
tions  to  our  country  of  products  from 
such  nations  as  insist  upon  this  ridicu¬ 
lous  attitude  with  respect  to  the  coastal 
areas  off  their  shores.  That  is  in  the 
field  of  commerce,  and  that  is  what  is 
involved  in  the  problem.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  severing  foreign 
aid  which  may  be  as  much  to  our  interest 
as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  any  particular  case - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  can 
use  the  floor  in  his  own  time,  and  I  will 
request  time.  I  will  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  he  wishes  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  cutting  foreign 
aid  in  this  manner  we  would  not  only 
give  an  affront  to  other  countries,  but 
would  do  violence  to  our  best  interests. 
I  think  the  remedy  should  be  reached 
in  some  other  way - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  seek  recogni¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  the  Chair 
had  recognized  me.  I  apologize 'to  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  feel  keenly  about 
the  matter,  because  I  would  not  want  to 
see  us  put  ourselves  in  a  position,  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations,  of  shooting  at 
something  which  we  do  not  expect  to  hit. 
We  have  no  uniformity  as  to  our  own 
States,  and  we  have  taken  a  position 
in  the  councils  of  states  of  the  world 
in  support  of  a  6-mile  limitation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  agree  that  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  itself  shall  determine  a 
question  with  respect  to  which  we  have 
been  negotiating  would  be  in  itself  an 
affront  to  the  countries  with  which  we 
would  like  to  find  some  solution? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  the  most  part 
it  would  be  offensive;  but  whether  offen¬ 
sive  or  not  our  friends  to  the  south  of 
us  are  proud  people,  as  we  are.  It  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  recognize 
that  this  is  a  justiciable  question, 
which  requires  consideration  by  a  con¬ 
vention  of  nations.  We  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  such  a  convention.  For  us  to 
say,  because  another  nation  does  not 
recognize  a  3 -mile  limitation  which  we 
recognize  as  to  some  States,  but  which 
we  do  not  recognize  as  to  other  States, 
and  because  we  could  not  get  our  way 
in  the  convention,  we  are  going  to  lay 
down  the  limitation  ourselves,  is  not  a 
tenable  or  proper  way  to  handle  the 
problem. 

I  am  equally  sympathetic  toward  the 
dilemma  of  the  Senators  from  Alaska. 
I  would  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
help  them,  in  accord  with  proper  action, 
but  it  would  be  going  far  afield  if  we  were 
to  say,  arbitrarily,  “This  is  the  limit 
which  we  recognize’’ — whether  we  said 
it  would  be  3  miles  or  3  leagues,  or  6 
miles  as  at  the  convention,  and  that  un¬ 
less  other  nations  recognize  it,  we  are 
going  to  penalize  them.  That  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  is  offered. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower], 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  those  of  us  who  come  from  the 
State  of  Florida  or  Texas,  which  came 
into  the  Union  under  rather  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  therefore  recognize  3 
leagues,  or  approximately  10  miles,  as 
our  territorial  waters,  are  protected  in 
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our  claim  by  the  amendment  by  the  pro¬ 
vision,  under  subsection  (k)(l),  which 
reads,  “has  extended,  or  hereafter  ex¬ 
tends,  its  jurisdiction  for  fishing  pur¬ 
poses  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
beyond  that  recognized  by  the  United 
States,”  because  the  United  States  has 
recognized  plainly  that  our  outer  limit 
is  3  leagues.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  since  the  United  States  recognizes 
our  territorial  limit  as  3  leagues,  the 
amendment  does  not  alter  that. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  not  amending 
international  law  here;  we  are  not  uni¬ 
laterally  declaring  a  limit  to  territorial 
waters.  We  are  not  dictating  custom 
and  usage  to  the  whole  world.  We  are 
simply  making  a  condition  for  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  our  aid.  In  Texas  our  shrimp 
fishermen  have  had  some  highhanded 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans. 
This  pi’ovision  is  eminently  fair.  If  they 
are  going  to  get  our  money,  why  should 
they  not  recognize  our  rights? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  point  out 
that  the  Senator  recognizes  that  the 
limit  with  regard  to  some  of  our  States 
is  3  miles,  and  it  is  3  leagues  for  his 
State  and  the  State  which  I  represent 
in  part.  One  or  the  other  of  these  would 
be  the  limit  which  should  be  applied  to 
other  nations.  I  do  not  know  which 
one  they  might  respect.  I  point  out  that 
in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  Mexico  a  map 
was  attached  to  the  treaty,  which  I  have 
frequently  observed  and  checked  upon. 

It  shows  the  international  boundary, 
the  limit,  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  as 
going  out  3  leagues  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
this  country  in  official  circles  as  to 
whether  or  not  Mexico  has  jurisdiction 
out  3  leagues  or  3  miles,  the  De¬ 
partment  has  said  to  our  fishermen, 
“3  miles  is  the  real  limit  out  from 
Mexico,  but  do  not  take  your  ships  be¬ 
yond  3  leagues,  because  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  going  to  insist  that  3 
leagues  is  the  limit,  and  you  will  be  in 
trouble.” 

I  am  not  repeating  this  second-hand. 
This  has  come  to  me  from  the  State 
Department.  It  leaves  us  in  a  position 
where  there  is  no  absolutism  at  all,  even 
if  we  were  relying  upon  the  facts  in  the 
law  and  not  upon  any  question  of  amity 
as  between  independent  countries. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford 
to  adopt  this  amendment  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr .  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  argument  that  this  matter 
should  be  handled  through  diplomatic 
channels,  and  that  it  should  be  done  by 
future  negotiation.  However,  we  have 
already  had  repeated  acts  of  crude  ag¬ 
gression,  seizure  of  boats,  imprisonment 
of  our  fishermen,  and  the  levying  upon 
them  of  heavy  fines. 

In  the  case  of  Alaska,  where  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  invading  our  area,  we  in  effect 
appear  to  say,  “They  are  so  big  and 
powerful,  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
it.”  In  the  case  of  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
we  appear  to  be  saying,  “They  are  little 
fellows  and  we  are  so  noble,  so  we  can¬ 
not  do  anything  either.” 


To  Ecuador  we  have  given  over  $150 
million  in  foreign  aid.  To  Peru  we  have 
given  twice  that  amount  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  money  under  this 
foreign  aid  bill  will  be  appropriated. 
In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  can 
proceed,  and  the  negotiation  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  greater  chances  of  success  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

We  will  be  nothing  but  a  doormat  of 
the  world  when  we  supinely  submit  to 
outrage  if  we  keep  on  saying  all  these 
violent  actions  can  be  later  negotiated, 
when  there  is  a  sound  and  just  leverage 
that  we  can  use.  It  is  entirely  legiti¬ 
mate  and  proper  that  we  should  use  the 
leverage  of  foreign  aid.  We  are  pouring 
money  into  these  offending  countries. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  value  of 
what  we  receive  from  it.  These  coun¬ 
tries  blackjack  our  people,  arrest  them, 
and  in  some  cases  imprison  them  and 
fine  them,  as  well  as  deprive  them  of 
their  livelihood. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  in  other  fields  where  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  are  crudely  violated, 
where  they  are  made  to  suffer  needless 
abuse  and  hardship. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  have  all  been 
made.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  question  of  how 
we  can  help  our  neighboring  American 
countries.  We  do  not  deal  here  with 
the  problem  of  3  leagues  or  3  miles.  We 
deal  with  the  fact  that  Peru,  Chile,  and 
Ecuador  now  contend  that  they  have 
complete  sovereign  jurisdiction  200  miles 
seaward.  When  an  American  fisherman 
comes,  not  3  miles  or  3  leagues,  but  10 
or  20  or  30  or  40  or  50  miles  or  more  from 
their  shores,  the  Ecuadoran  Government 
or  the  Chilean  Government  or  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Government,  as  the  case  may  be, 
comes  out — frequently  in  vessels  former¬ 
ly  owned  by  the  U.S.  Navy — and  harasses 
American  citizens  in  American  ships  try¬ 
ing  to  earn  their  livelihood  on  the  inter¬ 
nationally  recognized  free  and  open  high 
seas.  The  crew  is  frequently  arrested, 
sometimes  jailed,  oftentimes  fined;  the 
vessel  is  frequently  seized  and  detained. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  after  10  years  of 
having  fellow  Americans  suffer  that  kind 
of  indignity,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
specification  or  a  qualification  with 
respect  to  these  people,  that  we  will  not 
assist  them  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  if  they  deny  American  citizens  the 
right  to  use  the  high  seas. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  what  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  said  to 
me: 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the 
United  States  must  take  perhaps  more  dras¬ 
tic  action  to  protect  its  fishermen  than  it 
has  taken  before. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle]  and  myself,  I  say  this 
in  closing:  The  last  sentence  of  our 
amendment  provides : 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to 
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international  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

If  I  were  the  AID  administrator,  I 
would  want  that  written  into  the  law,  so 
that  I  would  be  able  to  tell  the  people 
whom  I  was  trying  to  help,  “You  cannot 
mistreat  my  people  in  this  way.” 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  great  sympathy  with  what 
the  authors  of  the  amendment  seek  to 
accomplish.  We  have  had  to  face  the 
same  problem  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
a  number  of  years.  Mexico  claims  a  10- 
mile  limit;  and  upon  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  has  seized — in  our  opinion,  illegal¬ 
ly-fishing  boats  of  the  United  States 
from  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  other  States. 

I  have  resented  that  just  as  much  as 
other  Senators  have  resented  the  seizure 
of  fishing  boats  which  have  home  ports 
in  their  States. 

However,  this  is  an  area  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  which  is  not  at  all  settled. 
I  was  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  Senate 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in 
Geneva.  The  one  thing  we  could  not 
get  agreement  on  was  as  to  the  limits 
of  territorial  waters.  We  were  willing 
to  compromise  for  exclusive  rights  for 
6  miles,  with  the  right  exclusively  to  con¬ 
trol  fishing  12  miles  out.  That  was  the 
compromise  we  proposed.  We  could  not ' 
obtain  agreement  to  that  proposal. 
Therefore,  we  still  adhere  to  the  3-mile 
limit,  even  though  we  proposed  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  12-mile  limit  for  fishing  purposes. 

This  is  an  element  of  sovereignty  that 
other  nations  possess.  There  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  we  can  take  it  from 
them,  either  by  warfare  or  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreement.  So  far,  other  nations 
have  not  agreed  with  us  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference.  So  long  as  we  cannot 
establish  this  as  being  international  law, 
it  seems  to  me  rather  unfair  to  say  that 
we  will  insist  upon  an  attribute  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  which  is  still  unsettled  at  in¬ 
ternational  law,  and  therefore  we  will 
not  do  business  with  a  particular  nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  saying  to 
a  nation,  “You  must  relinquish  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  sovereignty  in  order  to  benefit 
from  our  foreign  aid  program.” 

Many  people  do  not  agree  with  us.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  do  not  agree  with 
us  on  the  3 -mile  limit,  and  that  it  will 
never  be  agreed  to.  We  must  go  farther 
out  if  we  are  to  obtain  any  agreement. 

We  offered  a  12-mile  limit  for  fishing 
rights,  but  we  could  not  persuade  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nations  to  agree  with  us. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me  we  would  be  making  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  to  tell  a  foreign  nation,  “Unless  you 
agree  that  international  law  is  what  we 
think  it  is  with  regard  to  an  essential 
element  of  your  sovereignty,  we  will  not 
trade  with  you  under  our  foreign  aid 
program.” 

I  would  be  willing  to  say,  “We  will  not 
let  you  ship  any  of  your  fish  to  us  if 
you  insist  on  exclusive  rights  in  an  area 
where  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  fish." 

However,  to  go  beyond  that,  and  say, 
“Because  you  will  not  accept  what  our 
interpretation  of  international  law  is. 
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which  is  not  at  all  settled  in  international 
law  and  before  the  world,  we  will  deny 
you  assistance  furnished  under  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,”  would  be  making  a 
bad  mistake,  and  would  put  us  in  a  bad 
light  before  the  world. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  Norway  and  Great  Britain  had 
a  dispute  on  this  same  question,  as  to 
whether  the  3 -mile  limit  applied  off 
Norway,  or  whether  the  limit  was  far¬ 
ther  out,  and  found  it  so  impossible  of 
solution  between  themselves  that  they 
submitted  the  question  to  the  World 
Court,  and  that  the  World  Court  ulti¬ 
mately  issued  one  of  its  few  binding  de¬ 
crees,  holding  that  the  limit  off  Norway 
was  4  miles? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  State  of  Louisiana  is 
now  trying  to  get  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  recognize  the  concept  that  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  World  Court,  with 
our  State  holding,  under  the  settled  tide- 
lands  dispute  between  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Louisiana,  that  if  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  willing  to  agree  that 
this  is  international  law,  it  should  accept 
the  same  principle  as  affecting  Federal- 
State  relationships? 

It  would  be  entirely  proper  to  say,  ‘‘If 
you  do  not  accept  the  World  Court  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  what  your  boundaries  are,  we 
will  deny  you  the  benefit  of  our  foreign 
aid  program.” 

However,  it  is  quite  different  to  say, 
“This  is  the  law,  because  we  think  it  is; 
and  if  you  will  not  agree  to  that,  we  will 
refuse  to  do  any  business  with  you.  We 
do  not  want  you  as  an  ally  or  friend  or 
anything  else.”  To  me,  that  is  a  good 
example  of  how  to  lose  friends  and  alien¬ 
ate  people.  Irving  D.  Tressler  once 
wrote  a  book  on  that  subject.  This 
could  be  a  new  chapter:  “Either  you 
will  have  to  accept  our  version  of  the 
law,  or  we  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  you.” 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator.  Much 
as  this  problem  has  perplexed  us,  we 
would  not  want  to  insist  that  other  na¬ 
tions  have  to  accept,  unilaterally,  our 
declaration  of  what  is  international  law, 
as  a  condition  of  our  doing  business  with 
them. 

I  shall  feel  constrained  to  vote  against 
the  amendment,  although  I  should  like 
to  see  something  done  about  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
preceding  Congress,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  offered  an  amendment  to  deny  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  any  country  which  expro¬ 
priated  American  property  without  just 
compensation.  The  Senate,  over  the 
violent  objection  of  the  Department  of 
State,  approved  the  amendment.  It  was 
written  into  law.  I  voted  for  it,  as  did 
a  majority  of  Senators.  It  was  a  good 
thing.  No  Senator  at  that  time  said, 
“We  are  trying,  now,  to  impinge  upon 
the  sovereign  rights  of  another  nation.” 

When  we  wrote  the  mutual  security 
legislation  and  agreed  to  the  great  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  program  which  I  have 
long  supported,  we  specified  criteria, 
whether  it  be  land  reform  or  tax  reform. 


before  we  would  help  a  country.  In  fact, 
in  this  Chamber  in  the  last  week  these 
criteria  have  been  pointed  to  with  great 
pride  as  an  example  of  the  only  foreign 
aid  program  which  is  hemispheric  wide 
in  scope  and  aim. 

All  this  amendment  seeks  to  do,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Government  shall  not  help  any  nation 
which  violates  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
I  am  not  speaking  about  3  leagues  or 
3  miles;  I  am  talking  about  a  country 
asserting  jurisdiction  200  miles  offshore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  for 
himself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  to  the  committee 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  I  understand  he  would  vote  “nay.” 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond  1  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa¬ 
mara],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas¬ 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 


[No.  215  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


Allott 

Ellender 

Morse 

Anderson 

Fong 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bible 

■Hill 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Keating 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dominick 

McIntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Douglas 

Mechem 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Edmondson 

Miller 

NAYS— 29 

Young,  Ohio 

Bayh 

Holland 

Monroney 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Morton 

Case 

Javits 

Pell 

Church. 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Walters 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

McGovern 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Scott 

Bennett 

McGee 

Stennis 

Engle 

McNamara 

Symington 

Ervin 

Pastore 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Kuchel  for  himself  and  Mr.  Engle  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  the  floor - 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsi¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  the  floor;  I  have  been  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  I  do  not  yield  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  the  Senator  from  California  has  in 
mind.  I  know  he  would  like  to  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered;  but  most 
Senators  have  not  heard  the  merits  in¬ 
volved  in  the  argument  over  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
that  subject  because,  in  my  opinion,  this 
is  the  most  ridiculous  amendment 
adopted  at  this  session  of  Congress  or, 
for  that  matter,  at  any  time  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  begin  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  loan  program  to  Latin 
America.  For  example,  the  United 
States  recognized,  under  international 
law,  a  limit  of  only  3  miles  as  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  a  State’s  territorial  sovereignty. 
But  this  amendment  would  involve  us 
in  all  sorts  of  trouble  with  nations  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  be¬ 
cause  every  Latin  American  country 
claims  sovereignty  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  3  miles  beyond  her  coastline.  In 
addition,  Louisiana  has  been  in  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Federal  Government 
because  Louisiana  claims  that  her  juris¬ 
diction  extends  for  more  than  3  miles 
from  the  coast;  so  does  Texas;  and  so 
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does  Florida.  This  controversy  is  the 
most  difficult  State-Federal  Government 
relations  problem,  plus  the  most  difficult 
international  problem,  that  I  know  of. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  every  State  that  borders  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  every  State  that 
borders  on  the  Caribbean  and  every 
friendly  nation  in  this  hemisphere  that 
borders  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  claims  sov¬ 
ereignty  for  a  distance  of  more  than  3 
miles  from  her  coastline. 

The  United  States  participated  in  the 
conference  at  Geneva,  and  sent  me  there 
as  one  of  its  delegates.  At  the  confer¬ 
ence,  the  United  States  offered  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  6-mile  territorial  limit  for  com¬ 
plete  sovereignty,  and  a  12-mile  terri¬ 
torial  limit  for  fishing  rights.  Yet  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  not  give  5  cents  of  aid  to  any 
of  those  countries  if  they  claim  sover¬ 
eignty  or  jurisdiction  for  more  than  3 
miles,  even  though  the  United  States 
herself  had  already  offered  to  recognize  a 
12-mile  limit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  conference, 
were  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  successful  in  persuading  other 
countries  to  agree  to  a  12-mile  limit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  More  than  50 
percent  of  them  would  agree  to  a  12-mile 
limit,  but  a  two-thirds  majority  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
two-thirds  majority. 

However,  this  amendment  would  tell 
every  Latin  American  country  that  it 
could  not  receive  any  of  our  foreign  aid 
unless  it  reduced  its  territorial  sover¬ 
eignty  to  not  to  exceed  3  miles,  even 
though  the  United  States  proposes  a  12- 
mile  limit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  the 
amendment  as  modified  and  adopted 
provides : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has  extended, 
or  hereafter  extends,  its  jurisdiction  for  fish¬ 
ing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
beyond  that  recognized  by  the  United 
States — 


And  then  another  condition  is  set 
forth. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  by  decision  of  the 
®'T)reme  Court  of  the  United  States,  two 
different  limits  as  to  our  own  territorial 
jmisdiction  have  already  been  recog¬ 
nized — one  of  3  miles  as  to  all  of  the  lit¬ 
toral  States  except  two;  the  other  as  to 
3  leagues,  or  three  times  the  other  dis¬ 
tance,  for  the  other  two  States?  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 


The  two  Senators  from  Texas  vo 
for  this  amendment.  Mr.  President,  p 
ture  for  a  moment  the  situation  if  Te: 
were  now  a  sovereign  nation,  as  she  oi 
was.  Texas  won  her  case  before  i 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sta 
when  she  claimed  that  she  is  entit 
to  jurisdiction  over  a  10-mile  or  3-leat 
limit.  What  do  Senators  think  i 
proud  State  of  Texas  would  have  s; 
if,  at  the  time  when  Texas  was  an 
dependent  nation,  the  United  States  h 
said  to  her,  “We  will  give  you  aid 


lend  you  some  money,  provided  you  strip 
yourself  of  sovereignty  over  7  of  those 
10  miles”?  In  that  case,  Texas  would 
certainly  have  told  the  United  States 
to  go  you  know  where,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  would  not  expect 
the  proud  State  of  Texas  or  any  other 
proud  State  to  knuckle  under  to  such  an 
extent,  and  thus  strip  herself  of  that 
considerable  amount  of  sovereignty, 
what  do  Senators  believe  would  be  the 
reply  which  would  be  given  by  the  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  nations  to  which  the  amendment 
would  apply? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  could  render  the  final  decision 
which  it  rendered  establishing  a  3 -mile 
limit  for  all  the  maritime  States  except 
two,  and  3  leagues  for  those  two,  years 
were  consumed  in  argument  on  the 
floors  of  the  House  and  the  Senate;  and 
finally,  after  the  passage  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  several  different  cases  were  taken 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  after 
many  days  and  weeks  of  argument,  if 
the  time  were  added  together,  the 
learned  Court  came  forth  with  a  rule 
that  the  3 -mile  limit  applied  to  certain 
States  in  our  Nation  and  the  3 -league 
limit  applied  to  others? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct.  We  could  not  even 
get  from  our  own  Supreme  Court  a  deci¬ 
sion  which  would  support  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  doing  what  the  bill  would 
require  the  Department  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true,  as  I 
previously  stated,  that  in  a  somewhat 
similar  argument  between  the  nation  of 
Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom  about 
where  the  border  of  Norway  was,  that 
those  nations  came  to  such  irreconcilable 
positions  that  they  submitted  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  World  Court,  and  the  World 
Court,  after  months  of  study  and  schol¬ 
arly  digging  into  the  subject,  rendered 
a  verdict  that  4  miles,  and  not  3  miles, 
was  the  legal  limit  off  the  outer  islands 
of  Norway? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot 
recall  that  particular  point  as  well  as  I 
recall  the  case  in  general.  The  decision 
in  the  Norwegian  fisheries  case  held  that 
Norway  went  far  beyond  anything  our 
State  Department  was  ever  willing  to 
recognize.  We  went  to  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  insisting  that  the  Norwegian 
fisheries  decisions  rendered  by  the  World 
Court  would  indicate  the  kind  of  pre¬ 
dicament  we  would  be  in.  The  World 
Court  decided  for  those  people.  We 
would  have  to  accept  our  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  law  even  if  the  World  Court 
should  say  that  that  is  not  the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  very  learned  in  that  field. 
He  devoted  months  to  the  question  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  tidelands  bill 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 


knows  what  the  amendment  provides 
when  it  refers  to  a  limit  “recognized  by 
the  United  States”?  Is  it  the  3-mile 
limit  or  the  3 -league  limit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  must  be 
the  3-mile  limit,  because  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  we  offered  to  agree  on  a 
12-mile  limit  and  we  could  not  obtain 
any  agreement  on  such  a  limit. 

When  we  could  not  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  12-mile  limit  we  said,  “Very 
well;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  still 
3  miles.  That  is  where  we  stand.” 

We  are  still  holding  out  for  a  3 -mile 
limit.  As  a  practical  matter,  our  Louisi¬ 
ana  fishing  vessels  have  been  seized,  as 
others  have  been.  I  know  what  the  State 
Department  is  doing.  It  says,  “We  rec¬ 
ognize  a  3 -mile  limit.  Tell  your  shrimp 
boat  operators  not  to  go  within  three 
leagues  of  the  Mexican  coast  if  they  do 
not  want  to  be  arrested.”  Frankly,  we 
do  not  recognize  that  limit,  but  we  re¬ 
spect  it,  for  we  know  that  we  can  either 
respect  it  or  go  to  jail  or  go  to  war. 
Those  are  the  alternatives. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  cut  off  all 
foreign  aid  if  the  limits  stated  are  not 
recognized.  Those  proud  countries  will 
tell  us  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  aid. 

The  Senate  may  insist  on  its  amend¬ 
ment  if  it  desires  to  do  so,  but,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  can  be  written  over 
the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer  or  over 
the  inscription  “In  God  We  Trust”  that 
“Wrong  Is  Wrong,”  and  we  shall  know 
that  to  be  true  when  the  bill  comes  back 
from  conference. 

This  action  of  the  Senate  is  the  most 
ridiculous  thing  I  have  seen  occur  this 
year.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  defeated  in  the  Congress.  Otherwise 
the  proposal  would  kill  the  entire  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress.  It  is  that  simple. 
We  cannot  persuade  Latin  American 
countries  to  surrender  their  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  sovereignty  by  offering  to  pro¬ 
vide  foreign- aid. 

The  Hickenlooper  amendment  was  re¬ 
ferred  to.  I  thought  the  amendment  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  the  Long  amendment.  I 
offered  an  amendment  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  which  provided 
that  we  should  not  give  any  foreign  na- 
tion  aid  if  that  nation  were  confiscating 
our  property.  I  thought  that  amendment 
was  entirely  proper.  The  amendment 
was  agreed  to  in  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
offered  some  amendments  which  im¬ 
proved  it.  It  was  reported  in  a  much 
better  form  than  it  was  when  I  offered 
it.  I  was  willing  to  agree  to  those 
amendments. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us 
a  different  problem.  So  far  as  those 
people  are  concerned,  we  would  be  in¬ 
vading  their  territory.  We  would  be 
confiscating  their  fish.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  told  us  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  wants  the  United 
States  to  send  not  merely  a  Coast  Guard 
cutter  but  a  destroyer  after  Russian 
boats  that  are  fishing  for  crabs  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Other  na¬ 
tions  have  as  much  right  to  claim  their 
property  as  we  have  to  claim  ours.  We 
have  no  right  to  ask  them  to  surrender 
their  rights. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  that  not  substan¬ 
tially  what  happened  in  the  Gulf  of 
Campeche?  I  know  that  boats  from  the 
State  which  the  Senator  represents  have 
had  trouble  in  that  area,  just  as  shrimp 
boats  from  the  State  of  Florida  have  also 
had  trouble.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  became  so  troublesome  that  we 
asked  the  Coast  Guard  to  send  addi¬ 
tional  Coast  Guard  cutters  to  that  area? 
The  cutters  patroled  there  for  a  number 
of  months  or  years.  Finally  they  told 
our  shrimpers,  “We  have  been  told  by 
the  State  Department  that  3  miles  is  the 
legal  limit.”  But  they  also  told  them, 
“Please  stay  beyond  the  3 -league  limit, 
because  the  Mexicans,  who  have  their 
naval  ships  down  there,  too,  say  that 
that  is  the  legal  limit.” 

Is  that  not  the  impasse  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  when  we  went  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment?  There  was  a  complete  un¬ 
willingness  to  say  finally,  “This  is  the 
limit  upon  which  we  will  insist.”  Would 
we  not  be  in  as  ridiculous  a  situation  in 
the  present  case,  since  our  own  courts 
have  held  that  we  have  2  limits — a  3- 
mile  limit  and  a  3 -league  limit — around 
our  Nation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  amendment  provides  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  “high  seas”  as  being  “beyond 
that  recognized  by  the  United  States.” 
It  assumes  that  the  outward  limits  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  United  States  are  3  marine 
leagues.  I  believe  we  would  be  prepared 
to  extend  the  same  courtesy  to  our  Latin 
American  brethren.  Most  of  the  offenses 
have  occurred  much,  much  farther 
out.  That  is  the  problem  we  are  trying 
to  deal  with. 

I  should  like  to  disabuse  the  mind  of 
my  neighbor  from  Louisiana  about  Tex¬ 
ans  surrendering  any  sovereignty.  The 
only  time  that  Texas  ever  voluntarily 
surrendered  any  sovereignty  was  when  it 
joined  the  Union  in  1845,  and  we  have 
had  some  second  thoughts  about  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
He  knows  that  Louisiana  lost  as  many 
men  at  the  Alamo  as  Texas  lost,  and 
some  Louisiana  men  tried  to  get  in  there 
after  they  were  surrounded.  We  have 
the  highest  regard  for  Texans. 

When  the  Senator  says  “recognized  by 
the  United  States,”  I  believe  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  that  which  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  recognize. 

All  we  recognize  is  the  3 -mile  limit. 
This  is  a  question  of  international  law 
which  has  not  been  decided.  We  recog¬ 
nize  a  3-mile  limit  only.  That  is  clearly 
the  law.  That  is  all  we  recognize.  We 


are  still  contending  for  a  3 -mile  limit, 
and  until  some  other  limit  is  agreed  upon, 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  would  require  us  to 
withhold  aid  from  any  of  the  countries, 
on  a  loan  basis  or  otherwise,  until  they 
might  be  willing  to  agree  to  our  interpre¬ 
tation  of  their  sovereignty.  Even  the 
World  Court  does  not  agree  to  it. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legal  term  “3-mile  limit”  has  been  used 
somewhat  loosely.  No  law  has  ever  been 
passed  establishing  a  limit  of  territorial 
waters.  The  present  limit  has  grown  up 
by  custom. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  about 
the  tidelands  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  coming  to 
that  subject.  Through  custom  and  court 
decisions  dating  far  back  the  limits  were 
established  as  a  3-mile  limit  and  a  12- 
mile  limit.  Included  in  the  cases  were 
the  so-called  prohibition  cases.  We  have 
not  actually  established  a  line. 

The  Senator  was  at  Geneva.  The  mili¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States  objected  to  go¬ 
ing  beyond  3  miles  because  some 
strategic  straits  in  the  world  might  be 
closed,  including  the  Strait  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  others,  to¬ 
taling  approximately  17. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  problem. 
There  have  been  international  confer¬ 
ences,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
any  agreements.  At  Geneva  and  else¬ 
where  we  have  tried  to  establish  inter¬ 
national  law  on  the  question  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  certain  limits.  Those  efforts 
failed.  The  countries  of  the  world  claim 
various  limits  for  their  territorial  wa¬ 
ters.  But,  as  I  recall,  in  Geneva  when 
we  were  talking  about  military  defense 
and  navigation  rights,  it  was  pretty  well 
agreed  that  when  it  came  to  fishing,  that 
might  be  another  story,  and  this  could 
be  the  subject  of  an  international  con¬ 
ference  in  which  we  could  establish  cer¬ 
tain  fishing  regulations,  because  fishing 
beds  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  coast¬ 
line.  In  some  areas  they  may  be  a  half 
a  mile  out,  and  in  other  areas  15  miles 
or  20  miles.  What  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said  is  that  it  is  high  time 
that  the  countries  of  the  world  get  to¬ 
gether  on  fishing  problems  and  estab¬ 
lish  territorial  limits  on  fishing.  Other¬ 
wise,  there  will  be  nothing  but  trouble 
over  them. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  amendment. 
It  might  reduce  aid  to  some  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  but  what  will  we  do  about 
countries  that  establish  a  fishing  line 
200  miles  out  and  tell  our  fishermen  they 
will  be  put  in  the  “poky”  if  they  fish 
within  200  miles? 

The  justification  for  their  position  is 
that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  during 
the  Second  World  War,  met  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  South  American  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  countries  and  established  a 
200 -mile  perimeter  around  those  coun¬ 
tries  for  defense  purposes.  So  they  ask, 
“How  can  you  talk  about  200  miles  when 
your  own  President  established  a  200- 
mile  zone?”  Of  course,  it  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  for  fishing  or  for  navigation,  but 
for  war  purposes,  so  that  if  any  enemy 
came  into  that  area  he  could  be  dealt 
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with  accordingly — even  in  waters  of  a 
neutral  country. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
countries  that  seek  controls  50  miles,  70 
miles,  170  miles  or  even  200  miles  off 
their  coasts?  About  once  a  month  my 
office,  or  the  office  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  or  the  office  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  receives  an  urgent  call 
from  the  west  coast,  “Please  go  down  and 
get  Joe  Doaks  out  of  jail.” 

Then  a  conversation  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  occurs : 

“What  has  he  been  doing?” 

“Well,  he  was  fishing  for  tuna.” 

“Where?” 

“One  hundred  and  seventy  miles  off  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.” 

Of  course,  our  fishermen  can  go  there 
and  fish  if  they  take  a  partner  with  them. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  amendment 
represents  the  answer  to  the  problem, 
but  there  must  be  an  answer  sooner  or 
later,  or  this  problem  will  be  with  us 
forever,  and  we  will  never  establish  the 
territorial  limits. 

It  is  more  important  with  respect  to 
fishing  than  with  respect  to  some  other 
things.  It  is  important  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  I  know  what  happened  to  the 
shrimp  fishermen  there.  We  did  work 
out  an  agreement  with  Mexico. 

The  problem  exists  all  over.  Perhaps 
this  amendment  is  not  the  way  to  solve 
it.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  believe  that 
certain  countries  should  be  put  on  no¬ 
tice  that  it  is  high  time  we  sat  down, 
as  reasonable  people  in  this  highly  com¬ 
petitive  high  seas  fishing  industry — 
which  is  becoming  more  competitive 
everyday,  with  the  Russians  and  Japa¬ 
nese  moving  in — to  establish  reasonable 
and  sensible  territorial  limits  for  histori¬ 
cal  fishing  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  fish¬ 
ing  on  the  high  seas.  If  we  do  not  do  so, 
in  25  years  there  will  be  no  fish  available 
for  anyone  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  voted  for  the 
amendment.  I  shall  vote  for  it  again. 
I  may  be  accused  of  not  being  diplomatic 
or  statesmanlike,  but  something  must  be 
done,  sooner  or  later,  for  the  protection 
of  our  own  fishermen. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  is  not  a  friendly  country  in 
this  hemisphere  that  recognizes  the  3- 
mile  limit,  for  which  we  contend.  The 
amendment  puts  us  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  everyone  is  out  of  step  but 
the  United  States.  Mexico,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  and  all  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America  say  they 
would  be  perfectly  content  if  we  were 
to  “rope  off”  12  miles  around  the  United 
States,  and  take  that  12  miles  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  let  them  claim  12  miles  off 
their  own  coastlines  for  themselves 
They  would  have  no  complaint  about 
that.  They  are  ready  to  agree  to  it. 
They,  too,  have  the  problem  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  the  Japanese,  who  are  taking 
their  fish.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
the  same  problem. 

But  for  us  to  say  that  they  must  ac¬ 
cept  what  we  contend — when  we  are  the 
only  Nation  so  contending — is  ridiculous. 

If  we  wished  to  specify  Ecuador,  we 
would  have  something  to  stand  on,  but 
this  is  something  that  should  be  agreed 
to  in  an  international  conference.  If  we 
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cannot  get  our  friends  in  Latin  Ameiica 
to  agree  to  what  the  territorial  limits 
should  be,  even  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
agreement,  it  is  poor  grace  for  us  to  try 
to  write  a  unilateral  agreement  without 
any  World  Court  decision. 

I  would  be  willing  to  tell  Ecuador  that 
we  would  be  willing  to  arrive  at  terri¬ 
torial  limits  beneficial  to  both  countries 
in  the  World  Court,  and  that  if  she  will 
not  do  that  we  will  not  buy  any  fish  from 
her,  or  perhaps  stop  all  foreign  aid,  or 
resort  to  some  other  measure.  I  would 
be  willing  to  talk  with  other  countries 
that  way.  But  when  we  have  not  made 
an  honest  effort  to  get  the  limits  agreed 
upon  but  try  to  impose  a  law  upon  them 
unilaterally,  I  believe  that  is  the  height 
of  poor  taste  in  international  affairs. 

One  further  point  should  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  reason  this  Nation  has  con¬ 
tended  for  the  3 -mile  limit  that  our 
Navy  wanted  to  keep  more  of  the  high 
seas  available  to  it  for  war  purposes.  So 
far  as  the  fishermen  are  concerned,  they 
would  be  “tickled  pink”  to  get  12  miles 
for  us  and  12  miles  for  other  countries, 
because  we  have  a  great  deal  of  sea¬ 
shore;  but  our  Navy  was  determined  that 
this  should  be  held  to  the  3 -mile  limit. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  points 
out  that  our  ships  could  go  into  all  sorts 
of  waters  that  would  otherwise  be  denied 
to  them  and  that  Russian  submarines 
would  have  a  smaller  area  in-  which  to 
hide  and  lurk  and  attack  our  shipping 
lanes. 

Our  Navy  held  out  for  this  policy. 
They  say  we  could  not  get  any  sort  of 
agreement.  But  countries  that  would 
be  denied  any  foreign  aid  under  the 
amendment  are  the  countries  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  United  States,  in  trying  to 
help  us  get  our  way  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  They  tried  to  help  us  write 
the  law  our  way.  They  voted  against  the 
Russians.  They  have  upheld  us,  with 
very  few  exceptions — Canada  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  I  believe,  being  the  only  two  coun¬ 
tries  which  turned  us  down  at  that  Sea 
Conference.  Now,  after  they  upheld  us, 
are  we  to  tell  them  that  because  we  did 
not  get  our  way  at  that  Sea  Conference, 
we  will  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  them? 
That  is  an  extreme  position. 

The  amendment  was  not  carefully 
considered,  and  should  not  be  made  a 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  has 
made  a  case  much  better  and  stronger 
than  did  the  chairman.  But  I  did  say, 
before  he  came  in,  that  the  committee 
had  considered  the  amendment  and  had 
rejected  it.  I  believe  the  reasons  given 
are  unanswerable,  and  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  Senator’s  view.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  approach  the  problem,  which  we 
agree  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  we  should  continue  to 
work  for  international  agreements.  We 
had  such  agreements  in  1930,  1956,  and 
1960.  I  am  convinced  that  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  speed  the  day 
of  agreement.  It  will  be  only  a  few 
weeks  or  months  before  there  will  be 
an  international  conference  that  will 
settle  the  matter.  It  is  time  we  reached 
an  agreement.  It  is  time  we  showed 
that  we  mean  business.  We  have  at¬ 
tended  many  conferences,  and  nobody 
agrees.  This  will  bring  about  an  agree¬ 
ment.  The  very  thing  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  others  want  will  come 
to  pass  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  It  will  not  hurt  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress;  it  will  strengthen 
it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  my  judgment  this  amendment 
may  well  bring  about  an  agreement,  but 
on  Russia’s  terms.  The  people  we  will 
infuriate  if  we  adopt  this  amendment 
will  be  the  very  people  who  voted  for 
us  at  the  international  conference.  If 
these  people  vote  with  the  people  who 
vote  against  us,  it  is  my  guess  that  the 
Soviets  may  be  able  to  achieve  the  two- 
thirds  vote  that  they  would  like  to  have, 
to  have  the  law  written  the  way  they 
would  like  to  have  it  written. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  that  the  amendment  pro¬ 
vides,  in  effect,  that  we  are  to  have  a  3- 
mile  limit.  I  suggest  it  does  not  do  that. 
It  is  in  two  parts.  The  conditions  are, 
first,  that  we  are  not  going  to  extend  our 
assistance  to  countries  which  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
limits  which  we  have  recognized.  The 
second  point  is  that  refusal  takes  place  if 
they  then  penalize  any  of  our  fishing  ves¬ 
sels  or  fishermen  for  going  into  that  zone. 

What  the  amendment  states,  in  effect, 
is,  “Go  ahead  and  have  your  200-mile 
limit,  if  you  wish,  but  if  you  want  aid 
from  us,  do  not  penalize  our  fishermen 
if  they  go  in  there.”  It  is  a  quid  pro 
quo  proposition. 

I  cannot  see  much  difference  between 
this  and  the  violation  of  sovereignty  by 
the  requirements  fixed  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  that  those  nations — al¬ 
though  they  may  not  like  it — must  con¬ 
form  to  some  kind  of  land  reform  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  a  quid  pro  quo  propo¬ 
sition. 

What  we  say  to  them  is,  “If  you  do 
this,  do  not  expect  foreign  aid  from  us.” 
This  does  not  involve  their  sovereignty 
as  much  as  does  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  says,  “Go  as  far  as  you  like,  but  if  you 
penalize  our  fishermen,  do  not  expect  aid 
from  us.”  It  would  apply  to  Japan  as 
well  as  to  other  nations.  The  Senator 
has  said  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  making  this  requirement.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  the  only  nation  furnishing  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  Japan. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  very  persua¬ 
sive  argument,  but  he  misses  the  point. 
I  think  he  lends  undue  emphasis  to  the 
question  of  sovereignty,  but  does  not  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  the  question  of  quid  pro 
quo.  We  have  had  too  few  sti'ings  on 
our  foreign  aid. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  refuse  to  yield  further  until  I  can 
respond. 

Taking  the  Senator’s  argument  just 
made,  and  assuming  the  countries  have  a 
legal  basis  on  which  to  stand — and  they 
certainly  do,  beyond  any  question — this 
is  a  question  of  saying,  “Either  you  let  us 
invade  with  our  fishing  boats  and  use  the 
property  which  you  consider  to  be  yours, 
and  which  we  even  have  offered  to  recog¬ 
nize,  or  we  deny  any  foreign  aid  going 
to  you.” 

That  is  a  limitation  on  sovereignty 
that  those  people  will  not  surrender.  If 
that  is  to  be  made  a  condition,  it  is  a 
very  extreme  condition.  We  must  start, 
not  by  backing  them  down,  but  backing 
down,  ourselves,  because  we  would  have 
to  recognize  the  12-mile  limit  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  go  along  with  us. 
It  would  narrow  the  provision  down  to 
Ecuador,  which  is  the  country  most  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  talking  about.  Even  if  it 
should  not  be  considered  a  broadside  at¬ 
tack  on  every  single  country,  but  against 
a  country  which  claims  a  200-mile  limit, 
this  amendment  should  not  have  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  in  the 
printed  version  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  California  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators  sponsoring  the  amendment  listed 
the  words  which  were  to  be  fixed  as  the 
limit  of  the  other  countries  as  “3  miles 
from  the  coastline  of  such  country.”  I 
note  that  they  struck  those  words  and 
inserted  the  words  “(that  limit)  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States,”  meaning 
that  it  is  not  3  miles,  because  they  have 
stricken  that  language. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  can  tell,  from  looking  at  the 
amendment,  what  the  amendment  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  it  is  a  move  toward  good  sense 
by  permitting  our  country  to  back  down 
instead  of  the  other  country,  because  we 
are  not  going  to  get  all  the  people  of  all 
the  countries  in  this  hemisphere  to  agree 
that  they  were  wrong  and  we  were  right 
when  they  have  a  majority  on  their  side 
and  have  not  offered  to  recognize  the  12- 
mile  limit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  made  a  valuable 
statement  on  the  fishing  agreement  of 
which  I  was  ignorant.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  him,  if  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  were  adopted,  if  the 
words  “World  Court”  were  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  instead  of  “United  States.” 

It  would  then  read : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  which  has  extended, 
or  hereafter  extends,  its  jurisdiction  for  fish¬ 
ing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
beyond  that  recognized  by  the  World  Court. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  that  wording.  It  would 
be  satisfactory. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  provide 
an  international  finding. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  agreed  to  the  Kuchel  amendment  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  Kuchel  amendment  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  substitute.  [Putting  the  question.] 
The  ayes  have  it - 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  already  announced  the  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  was  on  my  feet  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  have  never  seen,  in  my 
15  years  in  the  Senate,  a  Senator  refused 
a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  was 
on  my  feet.  I  know  the  Republican 
minority  would  not  want  this  precedent 
established,  recognizing  that  we  have  a 
two-thirds  majority  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  second. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second  now. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  motion  Sen¬ 
ators  will  be  voting  on  is  a  motion  to 
table.  A  “yea”  vote  will  be  a  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider.  A  “nay” 
vote  will  be  against  a  motion  to  table.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton],  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  would  vote  “yea.” 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa¬ 
mara],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas¬ 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessa¬ 
rily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — 50  yeas, 


33  nays,  as 

follows: 

[No.  216  Leg.] 
YEAS — 50 

Allott 

Fong 

Morse 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hruska 

Ribicoff 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Johnston 

Russell 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Keating 

Smith 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Dominick 

Mechem 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Edmondson 

Miller 

NAYS— 33 

Bayh 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Monroney 

Case 

Humphrey 

Morton 

Church 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Clark 

Javits 

Nelson 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Ellender 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Fulbright 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Walters 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Scott 

Bennett 

McGee 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

McNamara 

Stennis 

Engle 

Pastore 

Symington 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  279  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  48 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  line  3,  and  between 
lines  3  and  4  insert  the  following: 

(k)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished,  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  keep  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  to  Indonesia  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  what  I 
am  about  to  do.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  debate  on  this  amendment  be 
limited  to  a  half  hour,  15  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  eliminate  aid  to  In¬ 
donesia.  However,  it  provides  that  if 
the  President  finds  it  to  be  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  that  aid  be  given  to  Indo¬ 
nesia,  he  may  do  so. 

Since  1946,  the  United  States  has  sup¬ 
plied  some  $685  million  of  economic  aid, 
alone,  to  Indonesia.  We  have  provided 
substantially  more  than  that  in  military 
assistance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  repeat  those 
figures? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Since  1946,  the 
United  States  has  provided  $685  million 
of  economic  aid  to  Indonesia  and  an 
additional  amount — a  sum  I  could  not 
calculate,  but  it  was  substantial — of  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  I  presume  the  total  amount 
of  aid  to  Indonesia  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $800  or  $900  million. 

The  amendment  would  do  exactly  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  and 
what  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  recommended  be  done.  The 
words  of  the  House  committee  report  on 
this  subject  are  convincing,  because  they 
are  brief : 

The  committee  believes  that  the  results 
of  past  U.S.  assistance  to  Indonesia  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  our 
expenditures.  The  economic  progress  of  the 
country  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  there 
is  little  to  indicate  that  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  is  less  receptive  to  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  the  Communist  bloc  or  more  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  substantial  aid  which  we  have 
provided.  Furthermore,  the  committee  has 
been  unable  to  find  evidence  that  democracy 
is  taking  root  or  that  the  leaders  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  have  the  determination  to  solve  the 
problems  with  which  the  country  is 
confronted. 

In  other  words,  after  the  United  States 
had  provided  $685  million  in  economic 
aid  to  Indonesia,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  concluded,  as  I  think 
any  reasonable  person  would  conclude, 
that  Indonesia  had  not  succeeded  in 
building  its  economy  and  that  we  had  not 
won  the  inherence  of  Indonesia  to  our 
side  as  against  communism. 
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Why  did  the  House  committee  take 
this  action?  I  think  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming.  First,  the  present  Indo¬ 
nesian  Government  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Sukarno  has  signficantly 
weakened  the  inherently  strong  economy 
of  the  Indonesian  nation.  It  is  a  rich 
nation  populated  by  intelligent  and  cul¬ 
tured  people.  It  has  vast  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  it  is  potentially  one  of  the 
richest  nations  in  southeast  Asia.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  Sukarno  regime  the 
economy  has  gone  rapidly  down-hill. 

Indonesia  was  once  a  major  rice  pro¬ 
ducing  area  and  rice  was  exported  to 
other  countries.  Now  Indonesia  imports 
more  than  a  million  tons  of  rice  a  year. 
Indonesia  was  once  the  world’s  major 
producer  of  rubber.  It  now  falls  behind 
Malaya  and  its  total  rubber  production 
has  gone  down  substantially.  Indonesia 
was  once  a  major  producer  of  tin,  yet  its 
output  of  tin  has  dropped  by  roughly 
two-thirds  during  the  last  15  years.  In¬ 
donesia  used  to  dominate  the  cane  sugar 
markets  in  Asia.  Cane  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  has  now  fallen  off  substantially. 
The  same  thing  could  be  said  about  many 
other  products. 

Retail  prices  have  increased  almost 
eight  times  in  the  past  8  years. 

Why  have  these  adverse  economic  con¬ 
ditions  occurred?  I  think  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  is  that  Indonesia  has 
the  largest  Communist  party  of  any  na¬ 
tion  outside  the  Iron  or  Bamboo  Cur¬ 
tains  and  the  Communists  are  obviously 
playing  a  key  role  in  the  operation  of  the 
Government. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  debt  of  the 
Indonesian  Government  to  the  Soviet 
Union  represents  a  heavy  and  oppressive 
burden  on  the  economy.  The  Indone¬ 
sian  Government  now  owes  over  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  car¬ 
rying  charges  alone  on  this  debt  are  over 
$82  million  a  year. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the 
Indonesian  economy  is  weighted  down. 
This  reason  is  that  Sukarno  has  decided 
that  the  civilian  population  must  be  sac¬ 
rificed  in  order  to  build  up  a  tremendous 
military  machine.  Indonesia  has  an 
army  of  330,000  regulars.  This  army  is 
equipped  with  all  the  appartus  of  modern 
warfare.  They  have  amphibious  tanks 
and  artillery,  over  a  hundred  jet  fighters 
and  bombers,  and  ground-to-air  missiles. 
It  has  4  Russian  destroyers,  4  subma¬ 
rines,  2  fleet  tankers,  and  many  other 
ships  in  its  navy.  Indonesia  has  the 
largest  submarine  fleet  of  any  Far  East¬ 
ern  country  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  is  evident  from  what  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  already,  the  Indonesian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  building  up  a  tremendous 
military  establishment  and  approxi¬ 
mately  80  percent  of  this  hardware  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Why  is  this  substantial  military  estab¬ 
lishment  being  put  together?  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  statements  that  Sukarno 
himself  makes  that  the  reason  is  to  take 
over  his  neighbors.  He  has  already 
threatened  west  New  Guinea.  Now  Su¬ 
karno  has  made  clear  that  he  is  flaunt¬ 
ing  his  strength  against  the  new  nation 
of  Malaysia.  He  has  challenged  the  U.N. 
administered  plebiscite  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  administrator  of  natives  of 


certain  areas  to  the  new  Malaysian  state. 
These  are  obviously  not  the  actions  of  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
rather  the  actions  of  a  new  oriental 
Hitler. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  our  previous  aid 
to  Sukarno  has  been  wasted  or  used  for 
Sukarno’s  own  playboy  antics  rather 
than  for  improvement  in  his  national 
economy. 

HOW  ABOUT  OUR  AID  TO  SUKARNO? - A  CLASSIC 

WASTE 

We  provided  grants  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  highway  bypass  outside  Jakarta. 
This  bypass  was  constructed  very  rap¬ 
idly,  with  attendant  waste,  in  order  to 
permit  transportation  to  the  Soviet 
games.  Yet  the  games  were  held  in  a 
Soviet-built  stadium  and  we  received  no 
appreciation  or  thanks  for  the  funds  so 
used. 

In  another  example  Sukarno  pleaded 
with  this  Nation  to  give  him  funds  which 
he  contended  were  necessary  for  spare 
parts  on  machinery.  We  loaned  him  $17 
million  for  this  purpose.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  grant  of  this  money 
Sukarno  spent  $19  million  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purchase  of  three  luxury 
jets  with  all  the  trimmings.  How  did 
these  jets  build  up  the  Indonesian 
economy? 

The  U.S.  Government  in  Indonesia 
has  purchased  enough  jeep  spare  parts 
to  fill  a  large  warehouse  in  Djakarta. 
The  Indonesians  now  refuse  to  allow 
U.S.  personnel  into  this  warehouse,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  they  are  selling  the 
spare  parts.  Similarly  a  number  of  jeep 
station  wagons  were  imported  for  use 
by  U.S.  AID  field  technicians,  yet  only 
four  technicians  have  received  their 
station  wagons  and  the  Indonesians  re¬ 
fuse  to  turn  over  the  remaining  vehicles 
to  AID.  The  same  thing  occurred  with 
some  Chevy  2’s  which  were  purchased 
for  the  chief  of  the  AID  malaria  team. 
An  Indonesian  military  colonel  took  two 
of  the  vehicles  and  released  only  one  to 
AID. 

The  nation  is  bankrupt  yet  Sukarno 
purchased  some  7,000  midget  sports  cars 
from  Japan  for  luxury  purposes. 

Sukarno  has  indicated  his  intention 
to  make  a  fancy  extension  of  the  air¬ 
port  runway  on  Bali  out  over  water  at 
four  or  five  times  the  conventional  cost. 
Why?  The  reason  we  have  from 
Sukarno  himself.  He  believes  that  the 
Hong  Kong  airport  is  beautiful  and 
wants  one  like  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the 
Cincinnati  Inquirer  documenting  the 
corruption  of  the  Sukarno  regime  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post] 

Sukarno  knows  little  about  this  miraculous 
economy  and  seems  to  care  less.  He  has  eco¬ 
nomic  experts,  but  he  will  not  listen  to  them. 
He  likes  his  Hotel  Indonesia  with  its  tur¬ 
quoise  facade — “14  stories  of  national  pres¬ 
tige,”  someone  called  it.  The  Japanese  built 
the  hotel  for  $13  million  in  war  reparations 
and  almost  everything  in  it,  from  the  eleva¬ 
tors  to  the  plastic  straws  in  the  coffee  shop, 
is  imported  (sometimes  Sukarno  helicopters 


over  the  hotel  like  a  proud  papa) .  Outside 
the  hotel  the  badly  constructed  and  flood- 
damaged  streets  of  Jakarta  are  broken  like 
eggshells  under  the  weight  of  365,000  vehicles 
(Mercedes  220  cars,  Honda  motorcycles,  Bul¬ 
garian  buses — corrupt  officials  make  money). 

The  President  also  likes  his  Asian  games 
complex  of  four  stadiums  called  Glora  Bung 
Karno — the  "Glory  of  Bung  Karno” — an  emp¬ 
ty  glory  which  cost  $17  million  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  (and  4  billion  rupiah) .  Then  there  is 
the  national  monument,  its  341 -foot-high 
steel  skeleton  towering  above  the  city.  Still 
unfinished,  it  has  cost  $221,840  so  far.  And 
a  monument  to  the  liberation  of  West  Irian 
has  just  been  started. 

Place  these  status  symbols  in  an  economy 
where  the  price  of  rice  in  1962  rose  17  per¬ 
cent,  eggs  139  percent,  sugar  239  percent. 

The  United  States  is  well  aware  of  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  economic  problems,  but  a  number  of 
high  officials  are  deeply  suspicious  of  Su¬ 
karno’s  policies,  and  they  question  the  value 
of  aiding  his  regime.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay 
and  his  10-man  foreign-aid  committee  were 
even  more  critical  of  Indonesia.  “We  do  not 
see  how  external  assistance  can  be  granted 
to  this  nation  by  free-world  countries,  unless 
it  puts  its  internal  house  in  order,  provides 
fair  treatment  to  foreign  creditors  and  enter¬ 
prises,  and  refrains  from  international  ad¬ 
ventures.”  Now  the  United  States  has 
“frozen”  its  aid.  Sukarno  obviously  con¬ 
tinues  on  his  “international  adventures.” 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Enquirer, 
Oct.  5,  1963] 

Plenty  of  Leverage 

In  happier  days  gone  by,  a  needy  country 
in  the  process  of  getting  $250  million  to  sta¬ 
bilize  its  economy  would  have  taken  some 
pains  to  be  good-mannered  in  dealing  with 
its  benefactors,  and  to  be  considerate  of 
their  interests.  Even  now  in  the  climate  of 
large-scale  international  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  most  governments  on  the  receiving 
end  make  an  effort  to  put  their  best  foot 
forward  while  help  is  on  the  way.  But  not 
President  Sukarno  of  the  Indonesian  Repub¬ 
lic.  Spoiled  by  unduly  kind  treatment  in 
the  past,  he  seems  to  think  he  can  get  the 
most  out  of  the  well-heeled  nations  by  a 
posture  of  arrogance  and  contempt. 

Indonesia  is  one  of  the  sickest  countries 
of  the  world,  in  economic  terms,  with  a 
grossly  excessive  defense  budget  and  a  runa¬ 
way  inflation.  To  help,  the  United  States, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  some 
other  governments  and  agencies  worked  out 
plans  last  summer  for  a  king-size  stabiliza¬ 
tion  program.  Provided  Indonesia  itself 
carried  out  the  reforms  needed,  the  massive 
credit  ought  to  be  enough  to  put  Indonesia 
back  on  the  road  of  stability  and  progress. 

But  this  is  the  time  Sukarno  has  chosen 
to  forment  disorders  in  North  Borneo,  to 
set  up  a  boycott  of  the  newly  formed  Ma¬ 
laysia  and  to  let  his  police  stand  by  idly 
while  a  mob  sacked  and  burned  the  British 
Embassy  at  Jakarta.  His  government  is  dis¬ 
playing  exactly  the  kind  of  irresponsibility 
that  is  not  expected  of  an  impoverished 
country  in  the  process  of  being  bailed  out — 
saved  by  an  economic  blood  transfusion  from 
the  results  of  its  own  stupid  policies.  Su¬ 
karno  wants  to  be  the  enfant  terrible  of 
the  Far  East,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
spoiled  darling  of  the  major  Western  powers. 

This  time,  such  tactics  are  not  going  to 
work,  however  well  they  seem  to  have  worked 
in  the  West  New  Guinea  affair.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  suspended  all  new  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  Indonesia,  including  its  share 
of  the  $250  million  stabilization  program. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  is 
not  a  government  and  does  not  have  to  be 
so  diplomatic,  has  suspended  the  $50  million 
credit  it  earmarked  for  Indonesia,  and  has 
bluntly  said  it  is  waiting  until  the  Jakarta 
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Government  has  learned  to  behave  properly 
toward  Britain  and  Malaysia. 

The  first  Indonesian  reaction,  that  of 
Foreign  Minister  Subandrio,  was  defiance. 
Indonesia  is  geing  to  confront  Malaysia — 
i.e.,  subvert,  undermine,  and  harrass  Malay¬ 
sia — even  if  it  must  forego  all  foreign  aid, 
said.  Subandrio.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  long  that  arrogance  holds  out,  after 
the  full  cost  of  Indonesia’s  international  mis¬ 
conduct  is  felt  at  Jakarta. 

Sukarno  may  be  figuring  that  he  can  al¬ 
ways  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  he  did 
successfully  2  years  ago  when  the  United 
States  refused  to  rearm  Indonesia  for  its 
projected  conquest  of  West  New  Guinea. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  American 
and  British  Governments  stand  firmly  on 
the  policy  they  have  adopted.  It  may  take 
some  months,  or  even  a  year  or  more.  But 
in  view  of  Indonesia’s  appalling  economic 
crisis,  they  have  plenty  of  leverage,  provided, 
of  course,  they  retain  the  will  to  use  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  this  evidence  I  see  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  our  funneling  aid  that  will 
only  be  wasted  or  used  to  build  up  a 
military  threat  against  our  other  friends 
in  southeastern  Asia. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  find  no  quarrel  with 
the  amendment ;  perhaps  I  shall  support 
it.  As  I  look  at  the  language,  some  ques¬ 
tions  come  to  my  mind.  The  amend¬ 
ment  reads,  in  part : 

No  assistance  under  this  act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

My  question  is :  Are  we  now  giving  aid 
to  any  countries  where  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
requires  a  positive  finding  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  He  must  find  that  pro¬ 
viding  aid  to  countries  will  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment,  following  the  disposition  of 
this  amendment,  to  eliminate  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  which  is  a  prime  example. 
But  Indonesia  also  is  an  example  at  the 
present  time. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  discussed  aid 
to  Yugoslavia,  and  in  the  past  we  have 
imposed  this  kind  of  restriction  on 
Yugoslavia.  But  we  have  not  heretofore 
done  so  with  respect  to  Indonesia.  This 
is  a  new  proposal.  Therefore,  I  believe 
the  approach  which  the  House  adopted 
is  a  more  moderate  one,  and  frankly  I 
think  it  has  a  much  better  prospect  of 
being  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Information  has  come 
to  me  from  reliable  sources  concerning 
our  aid  to  Indonesia  in  recent  times,  at 
a  time  of  great  disaster.  The  U.S. 
aid  was  not  disclosed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  the  public  of  Indonesia  generally. 
The  Soviet  aid  was  heralded  from  the 
housetops.  That  certainly  is  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  opinion,  the 
aid  which  the  United  States  is  granting 


to  the  Communist  government  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  the  Communist  government 
of  Poland  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  Khrushchev 
visited  Belgrade,  Tito  took  him  through 
a  large  factory  that  had  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  financing  from  the  United 
States.  Newspapermen  from  Moscow 
were  there,  and  newspapermen  from  the 
United  States  were  there.  The  flag  of 
Moscow  flew  on  high;  so  did  the  flag  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Khrushchev  was  taken  into  the  plant. 
Not  one  word  was  said  to  anyone  to 
indicate  that  the  plant  was  financed  by 
dollars  of  the  United  States.  To  make 
things  worse,  the  Moscow  newspaper¬ 
men  were  allowed  to  enter  the  plant; 
the  newspapermen  of  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  stay  outside. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  committee 
had  this  proposal  under  consideration. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  would 
do  any  serious  damage  to  the  bill.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  yield  to  Senators,  if  they  wish  me 
to  do  so,  and  then  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  other  day  to  cosponsor  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  which  was  even 
more  stringent  than  the  one  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  now  offering. 

I  did  so  for  the  very  good  reasons  re¬ 
ported  in  the  hearings  themselves  con¬ 
cerning  Indonesia. 

For  example,  on  page  284  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  under  the  heading  “Clay  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Views  on  Indonesia,”  we  read: 

We  cannot  leave  this  area  Of  the  world 
without  special  reference  also  to  Indonesia. 

*  *  *  We  do  not  see  how  external  assistance 
can  be  granted  to  this  nation  by  free  world 
countries  unless  it  puts  its  internal  house 
in  order,  provides  fair  treatment  to  foreign 
creditors  and  enterprises,  and  refrains  from 
international  adventures. 

On  July  11,  General  Clay  himself,  in _ 
an  answer  to  the  committee,  said: 

Under  the  conditions  which  were  then 
prevailing,  Indonesia,  with  its  great  debt  to 
the  Soviet  Union — debt  which  was  falling 
due  and  which  have  been  paid  off  by  our 
aid — with  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  Su¬ 
karno  to  undertake  reasonable  economic  re¬ 
forms,  with  his  attitude  toward  Malaysia, 
we  certainly  felt  that  further  economic  loans 
to  Indonesia  were  not  to  be  recommended. 

General  Clay  then  went  on  to  say  that 
conditions  have  changed  and  that  per¬ 
haps  we  should  do  something  now  for 
Indonesia.  Conditions  have  not  changed 
for  the  better;  they  have  become  worse 
since  July. 

At  the  present  time,  not  only  is  Su¬ 
karno  not  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States;  according  to  this  morn¬ 
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ing’s  newspapers,  he  has  recently  ex¬ 
propriated  all  of  the  properties  of 
Malaysia  within  Indonesia  and  now  ap¬ 
parently  intends  to  take  further  steps  to 
foment  aggressive  action  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  in  the. 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
further  aid  to  Indonesia.  I  intend  to 
make  certain,  as  best  I  can,  that  the 
people  are  made  aware  of  what  the  AID 
administration  intends  to  do.  If  the 
amendment  is  accepted,  we  should  make 
certain  that  the  President  does  not  as¬ 
sume  automatically  that  such  aid  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
but  will  provide  Congress  with  a  definite 
report  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  before 
any  aid  is  provided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
is  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  is  trying  to  do  something  con¬ 
structive  and  helpful,  but  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  amendment  is  strong 
enough.  The  amendment  provides,  in 
part: 

No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  Indonesia  unless  th*  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Merely  being  in  the  national  interest 
does  not  sound  to  me  like  a  strong  test. 
One  might  find  reasonable  arguments  for 
contending  that  the  $20  million  which 
was  reported  to  have  been  distributed 
to  Indonesia  recently,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  that  country  to  stabilize  its 
currency,  while  at  the  same  time  In¬ 
donesia  was  spending  about  $17  million 
for  some  commercial  jet  aircraft,  was 
in  the  national  interest.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  language  should  be  made  a  little 
stronger. 

Why  should  not  the  word  “in”  be 
stricken  and  the  words  “essential  to”  be 
inserted,  so  as  to  require,  if  we  are  to 
provide  any  aid  to  Indonesia,  particu¬ 
larly  in.  light  of  circumstances  that  now 
exist  and  some  of  the  facts  that  have 
occurred,  and  which  have  already  been 
brought  out  in  the  Senate,  a  finding  that 
“it  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States,”  rather  than  merely 
“in  the  national  interest”? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  100  percent  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  regard  to  the 
corruption  of  the  Sukarno  government 
and  its  great  waste  and  extravagance 
and — and  this  is  more  important  than 
anything  else  in  that  connection — on  the 
fact  that  the  economy  of  Indonesia— a 
very  rich  economy,  with  cultured  and 
skilled  people — has  been  greatly  hurt  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  huge  Indonesian 
Army  and  Navy,  which  have  constituted 
a  very  heavy  burden  on  that  nation’s 
economy. 

However,  my  answer  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  that  the 
House  has  voted  for  this  language  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
has  agreed  to  accept  it. 
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Furthermore,  regardless  of  whether 
the  amendment  includes  the  word  “es¬ 
sential”  or  the  words  “necessary  to  the 
national  interest,”  or  the  words  “in  the 
national  interest,”  it  will  require  a  posi¬ 
tive  finding  by  the  President;  and  if  that 
is  done  in  conformity  with  the  provision 
which  has  been  voted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  shall  achieve  some¬ 
thing  which  we  do  not  now  have. 

Furthermore,  the  State  Department 
has  frozen  our  aid  to  Indonesia,  and  is 
not  giving  aid  to  Indonesia  now;  and  the 
Clay  Committee  recommended  against 
the  giving  of  any  further  aid  to  Indo¬ 
nesia;  and,  on  the  basis  of  that  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  State  Department  is  not 
now  extending  aid  to  Indonesia.  So  I 
believe  this  amendment  will  bring  the 
policy  of  Congress  into  conformity  with 
the  present  procedure  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
will  require  the  administration  to  make 
a  positive  finding  before  giving  further 
aid  to  Sukarno.  In  view  of  the  very 
great  waste  of  our  aid  funds — which  are 
provided  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States — now  occurring  in  Indonesia,  at 
least  what  this  amendment  provides 
should  be  required. 

Furthermore,  I  point  out  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  agreed  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  think  that  is  quite  an 
achievement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  However,  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
did  not  indicate  that  he  believed  the 
amendment  would  be  a  particularly 
tough  requirement.  He  said  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  him.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
now  in  the  Chamber,  so  that  I  could  re¬ 
quest  his  opinion  in  regard  to  changing 
the  word  “in,”  at  this  point  in  the 
amendment,  to  the  words  “essential  to,” 
so  that  this  part  of  the  amendment 
would  provide  “unless  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  is  essential  to  the  national  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States,”  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  after  Congress  provides  that  no 
further  aid  is  to  be  given  to  Indonesia, 
the  President  should  have  a  very  definite 
test  to  apply  before  he  decides  that  it  is 
proper  to  give  further  U.S.  aid  to  Indo¬ 
nesia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
now  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

No  assistance  under  this  act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  clear  that  such 
assistance  would  not  be  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  if  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  assisted  were  engaging  in  in¬ 
ternational  adventures.  So  I  believe 
the  amendment  as  it  now  stands,  with¬ 
out  any  change,  would  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  follow,  generally,  that  wise  pre¬ 
scription. 

I  repeat  that  I  cannot  argue  against 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
because  I  agree  with  him;  and  when  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  returns  to  the  Chamber,  if  he  agrees 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  strengthen  the  amendment, 


I  shall  be  glad  to  modify  the  amendment 
accordingly. 

In  fairness  to  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  he  has  been 
in  the  Chamber  all  day,  and  left  only  a 
moment  ago,  and  only  briefly  then,  in 
order  to  get  some  lunch.  He  will  soon 
return. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand. 

The  amendment  also  provides: 

The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished 
to  Indonesia  under  this  act. 

However,  that  would  be  done  after  the 
fact.  Would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
object  to  including,  after  the  word 
“assistance”,  the  words  “proposed  to  be”? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  such  a 
change  might  be  helpful;  but  I  repeat 
that  the  amendment  as  it  now  stands 
represents  considerable  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  who  is  very 
accomplished  and  expert  in  this  field, 
would  agree  to  such  a  modification,  I 
would  agree  to  it,  too;  but  if  he  would 
not  agree  to  it,  and  inasmuch  as  he  has 
already  accepted  the  amendment,  which 
now  conforms  to  the  language  voted  by 
the  House,  I  believe  that  is  adequate,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr-  MILLER.  However,  while  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  wish  to 
have  his  amendment  adopted,  as  I  fully 
appreciate,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
modified  somewhat  before  it  is  adopted, 
so  it  will  be  more  meaningful  than  it  is 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well;  as  soon 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  returns  to 
the  Chamber,  I  shall  ask  him  about  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  support  of  the  amendment.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows,  in  past 
years,  during  the  administration  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  and  the  administration 
of  President  Kennedy,  I  opposed  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  thought  would  unduly  re¬ 
strict  the  President  in  what  he  would 
consider  the  proper  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  and  I  have  also  opposed  such 
amendments  in  connection  with  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  remembers  the  position  I  took 
in  that  connection  on  several  occasions. 

However,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  amendment.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  other  Senators  have 
pointed  out,  Indonesia,  which  is  very 
rich  in  resources,  has  been  greatly  mis¬ 
managed  by  the  Sukarno  government 
and,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
also  said,  has  also  built  up  a  very  large 
and  very  expensive  military  machine 
which  recently  has  been  used,aggressive- 
ly  and  in  a  threatening  way  toward  Ma¬ 
laysia.  I  believe  our  adoption  of  the 
amendment  is  entirely  justified.  I  know 
there  are  good  elements  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Indonesia,  and  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  Indonesia  are  good  and  great. 
But  it  is  my  judgment  that  Sukarno  is 


perhaps  the  most  irresponsible  leader  of 
any  government  in  the  world  today.  So 
I  hope  the  administration  will  not  give 
Indonesia  one  penny  of  either  loans  or 
grants  or  any  other  form  of  aid. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
desirable  amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will 
receive  hearty  support. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  understand  that  he  has 
an  amendment — although  it  is  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  more  comprehensive — which 
would  accomplish  much  the  same  thing, 
by  preventing  the  giving  of  our  aid  to  any 
country  which  is  engaged  in  military  ad¬ 
ventures  or  the  use  of  military  force. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  My 
amendment  would  keep  our  aid  from  na¬ 
tions  which  are  engaged  in  aggressive 
conduct  toward  other  nations;  the 
amendment  would  withhold  our  aid  from 
countries  which  are  making  war  or  are 
threatening  to  make  war  on  their  neigh¬ 
bors  or  on  other  countries.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  thus  apply  to  Egypt  and  to 
Indonesia,  because,  so  far  as  Indonesia 
is  concerned,  Sukarno  is  threatening  war 
against  his  neighbors  and  is  constantly 
making  trouble  in  the  Far  East,  as  Egypt 
is  doing  in  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  line  with  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  I  believe  it  must  be 
clear  that  in  each  of  the  efforts  to  shape 
our  foreign  policy,  based  upon  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  there  is  nothing  doc¬ 
trinaire  or  theoretical.  We  have  a  right 
to  handle  our  aid — because,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  unilateral  aid  from  us  to 
other  nations — in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  policy  we  wish  to 
pursue. 

Distinctions  arise  when  we  try  to  find 
out  whether  a  particular  policy  is  produc¬ 
tive  or  is  counterproductive. 

When  we  consider  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  which  the  Senate  adopted  a 
short  time  ago,  the  question  is  whether 
it  will  facilitate  or  inhibit  that  which 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
for  that  amendment  makes  clear  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  any  nonsense  about  arbi¬ 
trarily  extended  territorial  waters  con¬ 
cepts,  such  as  the  ridiculous  concept  of 
an  extension  for  200  miles. 

I  believe  it  should  be  stated,  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin — because  I  believe  it  a  very 
important  ground  rule  for  all  of  us — that 
in  this  case  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
delicate  international  negotiation,  such 
as  those  in  connection  with  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  other  countries,  but  that  in  this 
case  we  must  see  through  all  the  pro¬ 
testations  and  must  determine  what 
really  should  be  our  policy,  and  that  even 
though  we  are  kindhearted,  we  will  not 
agree  to  help  all  nations,  but  that  when 
our  aid  will  be  productive  we  shall  be 
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glad  to  have  it  extended,  provided  it  is 
made  clear  that  the  attitude  of  Congress 
is  that  it  disapproves  thoroughly  any 
contrary  national  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  clear  that  the  extension 
of  our  aid  will  become  a  desirable  and 
affirmative  factor  in  our  foreign  policy,  I 
am  entirely  in  support  of  the  position  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  takes.  I  believe 
it  desirable  to  make  that  clear  to  Sena¬ 
tors  who  might  adopt,  in  regard  to  this 
amendment,  a  position  different  from  the 
one  adopted  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Even  on  that  amendment  I  respect 
the  view  of  any  Senators  who  voted  the 
other  way.  I  am  only  trying  to  lay 
down  a  ground  rule.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  adopt  restrictions. 
Foreign  aid  is  something  which  we  are 
giving,  lending,  or  holding  forth.  We 
should  adopt  restrictions  which  we  feel 
are  proper  and  necessary  in  order  to 
make  good  the  intent,  purpose,  and  ob¬ 
jective  of  our  loans  or  our  aid.  But  I 
believe  that  when  a  Senator  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  counterproductive  and 
that  it  will  work  in  reverse,  he  has  the 
duty  not  to  support  it.  But  when  he 
feels  that  it  will  be  an  effective  declara¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  and  he  feels  that  that 
in  itself  is  a  major  factor  in  foreign 
policy,  he  has  a  duty  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  called  for  cer¬ 
tain  data  for  which  I  am  now  waiting 
before  I  take  the  floor  in  my  own  right 
to  discuss  the  amendment.  I  have  a 
question  or  two  to  ask  the  Senator. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  why  the 
language  on  line  6  provides:  “and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  any  as¬ 
sistance  furnished,”  and  so  on.  Why  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
There  may  be  some  reason  of  which  I 
am  not  aware.  Why  not  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  Senator’s  attention  to  lines  4 
through  8: 

The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished 
to  Indonesia  under  this  Act. 

Frankly,  that  is  the  language  of  the 
House.  It  seemed  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  satisfactory  if  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  were  informed. 

So  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  the 
language  used  is  the  language  proposed 
by  the  House.  If  it  wants  the  Speaker 
informed  rather  than  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  or  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  is  perfectly  all  right 
with  me  as  a  matter  of  comity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Since  I  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  have  been  advised  by  staff  counsel 
that  the  traditional  way  of  handling  that 
type  of  problem  in  any  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate  and  the  House  is  to 
use  the  language  which  the  Senator  has 


used,  “the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,”  rather  than  to  name 
committees,  as  is  done  in  the  Senate. 
With  that  explanation,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  me.  I  wished  to  be  perfectly  sure  that 
by  the  amendment  we  were  not  in  any 
way  committing  a  protocol  offense  in  our 
relationship  with  the  House.  To  the 
contrary,  I  understand  that  that  is  the 
protocol  which  should  be  followed,  of 
which  I  was  not  aware.  I  shall  make 
some  remarks  on  the  amendment  on  my 
own  time  after  the  Senator  has  con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  thought  it  might  be 
helpful  to  bring  up  a  couple  of  points. 
On  February  11  of  this  year  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  military  strength  of  Sukarno. 
It  is  really  quite  interesting  because  it 
is  all  Soviet  arms.  There  are  100  Mig- 
15,  Mig-17,  and  Mig-19  jet  fighters;  12 
Mig-21  jets — those  are  the  long-range 
jets.  There  are  20  IL-28  jet  bombers — 
those  are  the  intermediate  and  long- 
range  bombers.  There  are  10  TU-16 
bombers  with  a  range  of  5,000  miles, 
which  can  carry  air-to-surface  missiles. 
There  are  at  least  six  destroyers,  and  so 
on.  These  are  all  Soviet  armaments 
which  Sukarno  has  purchased,  largely 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  that  we  have  given  to  him. 

That  report  was  printed  on  February 
11  of  this  year.  Yet  here  we  are  with 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
through  AID,  now  freezing  the  aid  to 
Indonesia  but  originally  planning  for  the 
1964  fiscal  year  to  increase  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  obligations  to  this  bandit,  who 
is  the  head  of  Indonesia,  by  $58  million — 
up  to  $140  million — including  $17  mil¬ 
lion  of  military  aid. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  Senate,  which, 
after  all,  is  responsible  for  determining 
how  the  taxpayers’  funds  are  to  be  paid 
in  connection  with  this  program,  or  the 
other  body,  could  possibly  be  willing  to 
accept  this  type  of  approval  by  AID  for 
a  program  to  this  kind  of  country.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole;  I  am  talking  about 
Sukarno  and  his  ruling  clique.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  maintain  a  perpetual 
watch  so  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
constantly  at  cross  purposes,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  so  many  other  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  Not 
only  do  they  have  Russian  destroyers, 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  to,  but 
subchasers  and  submarines,  fleet  tank¬ 
ers,  and  many  other  ships  which,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  the  Soviet  supplied.  As 
I  understand,  while  our  military  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  relatively  modest,  80  or 
90  percent  of  the  military  assistance  that 
Indonesia  receives,  it  secures  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  Communist 
Russia  equipped  army  and  navy  in 
Indonesia. 

In  addition,  we  should  recognize  that 
Indonesia  has  the  largest  Communist 


Party  outside  the  Bamboo  Curtain  or  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  Communist  Party 
plays  a  big  role  in  the  Government  of 
Indonesia,  which,  among  other  things, 
explains  why  the  economic  policies  have 
been  so  disastrous.  I  understand  that  in 
the  past  8  years  inflation  in  Indonesia 
has  been  eightfold.  The  economy  has 
suffered  greatly  because  of  maladminis¬ 
tration.  For  us  to  give  that  country 
assistance — the  hard-earned  American 
taxpayers’  dollars — would  be  impossible 
to  justify. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  A  few  days  ago  I 
asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  por¬ 
tions  of  a  letter  which  I  had  received 
from  an  American  citizen  who  was  active 
in  the  AID  program  in  Indonesia.  I 
have  written  to  obtain  permission  from 
him  to  print  the  entire  letter.  He  has 
torn  the  whole  program  apart  and  has 
said  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  be  doing  this  at  all. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Why  does  the  Senate 
not  vote  upon  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  two  reasons: 
First,  I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  will  accept  the  modifica¬ 
tion  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  yield  the  floor 
and  let  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  speak  on  the  amendment,  which 
he  wishes  to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  now 
present  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has  proposed 
that  my  amendment  be  modified  as  fol¬ 
lows:  On  line  3,  after  the  words  “such 
assistance  is,”  add  the  words  “essential 
to,”  so  that  the  amendment  would  read: 

No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  essential  to  the  national  interest. 

Then  on  line  7,  after  the  sentence 
which  reads: 

The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  informed — 

Add  on  line  7 — 

and  currently  informed  of  any  assistance 
proposed  to  be  furnished  to  Indonesia  under 
this  Act. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  I 
was  for  the  strongest  possible  amend¬ 
ment.  I  would  put  it  up  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  If  he  would  accept  that 
language,  very  well;  but  if  he  would  re¬ 
ject  it,  we  would  have  to  stand  on  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  accept. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  I  can  see  is  that  the  amendment 
would  make  it  more  difficult  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  act,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  sense  of  the  proposal  would  be  the 
same. 

How  the  words  “in  the  national  inter¬ 
est”  would  bring  about  a  difference  in 
substance  is  a  matter  of  degree.  It 
would  be  perhaps  difficult  for  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  determine.  But  that  language 
does  not  seem  too  objectionable. 

The  second  proposal  stated  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  of  administration,  because 
there  would  have  to  be  negotiation.  Be¬ 
fore  we  should  even  approach  him  to  talk 
about  it,  representatives  of  Indonesia 
would  have  to  come  here.  That  would 
open  us  many  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  in  advance  what  we  can  agree  on — 
assuming  that  the  President  would  want 
to  give  some  assistance. 

In  that  connection  I  might  say  that 
the  administration  has  already,  on  its 
own  initiative,  without  the  amendment, 
suspended  aid  to  Indonesia.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  illusion  about  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  Indonesia. 
The  administration  has  already  acted, 
without  anything  having  been  said.  But 
the  second  proposal  would  really  be  im¬ 
possible  to  administer  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  in  connection  with  this  or  any  other 
program.  We  would  have  to  be  infomed 
as  to  what  the  other  country  was  think¬ 
ing  about  before  we  could  ever  arrive  at 
an  understanding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  accept  the  first  proposal? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  accept  the 
first  one,  but  not  the  second. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  to  add,  on  line  3, 
after  the  words  “of  such  assistance  is” 
the  words  “essential  to”  and  strike  the 
word  “in”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
231 - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  out  of  order.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  modified  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  What  is  the  pend¬ 
ing  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  amendment  for  a  few 
minutes  because  it  is  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  of  a  general  type  that  undoubtedly 
will  be  offered,  because  other  countries, 
in  my  opinion,  are  similarly  disqualified 
for  foreign  aid.  Although  I  may  vote 
for  it,  I  wish  it  understood  that  if  I  do 
vote  for  it  I  am  not  commiting  myself  to 
the  adoption  of  this  language  form  in 
respect  to  other  countries. 

We  have  been  pointing  out  in  this  de¬ 
bate  that  many  countries  are  receiving 
foreign  aid  which  should  not  be  receiv¬ 
ing  any.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  made  a  series  of  brilliant  and 
eloquent  speeches  in  the  past  several 
weeks,  including  some  during  the  course 
of  this  debate,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  we  are  supporting  foreign  aid  in  en¬ 
tirely  too  many  countries.  We  cannot 
justify  it.  The  number  should  be  cut. 

Some  time  soon  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  ending  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  as  it  now  op¬ 
erates  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965,  and 
the  starting  of  a  new  aid  program  on 
the  basis  of  new  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  countries  will  have  to  apply 
for  aid  and  their  applications  will  have 
to  contain  a  qualifying  phrase  “under 
the  terms  and  conditions”  that  we  offer. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  limit  the 
aid  program  to  not  more  than  50  coun¬ 
tries.  It  will  be  exceedingly  generous 
if  the  United  States  offers  aid  to  50  coun¬ 
tries.  I  believe  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
offering  aid  to  50  countries. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  to  date,  we 
cannot  justify  giving  a  dollar  to  In¬ 
donesia,  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
So  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  puts  me 
in  a  difficult  position  on  the  amendment, 
for  he  and  I  know  that  aid  will  be  offered 
to  them.  That  is  the  record  of  the  State 
Department.  There  may  be  a  little 
jousting  for  a  time,  and  jockeying  for 
position,  but  aid  will  go  to  Indonesia. 
Take  a  look  at  the  record  of  the  State 
Department  in  connection  with  other 
countries  when  there  have  been  slaps  on 
the  wrist,  and  a  temporary  slowing 
down  in  the  flow  of  aid.  Not  only  do 
they  eventually  get  the  aid,  but  also 
there  is  a  great  rush  to  pour  it  in  at  a 
rapid  rate,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
slowdown  during  the  period  of  wrist¬ 
slapping. 

With  Sukarno,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
corruptionist.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  should  stop  all  aid  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  as  long  as  he  heads  it.  I  do  not 
“buy”  the  State  Department  argument 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  deal 
with  such  a  person.  If  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  could  get  aid  from  the  United 
States  by  way  of  a  “payoff,”  he  would 
be  “in  bed  with”  the  Communists  now. 
This  man  is  no  good.  He  should  not  be 
getting  American  taxpayers’  money. 
When  are  we  going  to  stop  this  business? 
When  are  we  going  to  say  that  this  kind 
of  government  cannot  get  money  from 
the  United  States?  I  believe  we  should 
adopt  an  amendment  eliminating  aid  to 
Indonesia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  put  the  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  same  category  that  he  puts 
Indonesia  because  of  Sukarno’s  leader¬ 
ship? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  would. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  those  who 
would  like  to-  have  me  follow  a  proce¬ 
dure  which  would  make  it  difficult  to  get 
the  facts  in  some  of  these  cases.  They 
should  pause  for  a  moment  and  start 
weighing  the  evidence  which  I  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  into  the  Record  on  Indo¬ 
nesia.  I  want  the  American  taxpayers 
to  know  what  is  being  asked  for.  I  want 
the  American  taxpayers  to  know  that,  in 
spite  of  this  record,  they  are  being  asked 
to  authorize,  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  more  aid 
to  this  corrupt  government. 

What  has  he  been  getting?  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  what  he  got  out  of  the 
President’s  contingency  fund  in  1963. 

Do  Senators  remember  the  debate  of 
yesterday  on  the  contingency  fund? 
The  administration  wanted  $300  million 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  no  checks  on  it 
whatsoever.  It  wanted  a  contingency 
fund,  when  the  general  understanding 
was  that  contingency  funds  were  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  emergencies  and 
critical  situations  involving  the  United 
States,  not  some  foreign  country. 

Many  Senators  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  contingency  fund  had  not  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  was  limited  in 
the  Kennedy  administration.  This  was 
true  also  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration. 

We  have  not  had  a  fact  situation  in 
which  there  was  a  U.S.  crisis  in  which 
use  of  the  fund  was  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  but  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  it  was  helpful  to  some  for¬ 
eign  country  to  meet  an  economic  or 
fiscal  crisis  of  its  own. 

Yesterday  I  placed  in  the  Record  ex¬ 
ample  after  example  of  cases  in  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with¬ 
out  knowledge  of  the  Congress  at  the 
time,  sent  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Ar¬ 
gentine,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ment,  financing,  support  money  for  their 
budget,  and  meeting  monetary  problems 
in  those  countries. 

What  do  Senators  suppose  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  would  say  if  they  knew  the 
contingency  fund  was  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose?  They  would  resent  it.  They 
ought  to  resent  it. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  a  con¬ 
tingency  fund  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  a  U.S.  emergency 
for  the  period  of  time  in  which  he  will 
need  such  a  fund  immediately  for  the 
national  interest  of  our  country,  until 
he  can  come  before  Congress  and  ask 
for  more  money,  if  more  money  is  re¬ 
quired.  But  we  must  stop  eroding  one 
of  the  most  basic  principles  of  our  form 
of  government,  namely,  that  under  our 
representative  system  a  mere  man — or 
woman — no  matter  who  he  or  she  may 
be — occupying  a  position  or  administer¬ 
ing  a  segment  of  the  Government  shall 
not  be  given  unchecked  discretionary 
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power.  Power  breeds  abuse.  Unless  we 
maintain  a  check  on  the  exercise  of  dis¬ 
cretion  on  the  part  of  officials  of  the 
American  people,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  a  situation  in  which  abuse  after  abuse 
develops.  It  is  the  old  historic  story — 
unchecked  power  leads  to  an  abusive  ex¬ 
ercise  of  discretion. 

In  Indonesia,  in  fiscal  1963 — I  want  to 
be  sure  I  check  this  figure — Sukarno  re¬ 
ceived  $2,700,000  from  the  contingency 
fund  for  arms  and  ammunition  for  a 
mobile  police  brigade  for  maintenance 
of  internal  order  and  for  the  prevention 
of  Communist  insurrection,  so-called. 
That  was  his  allegation. 

I  cannot  read  further  because  every¬ 
thing  else  is  classified.  I  have  been,  and 
shall  continue  to  be,  very  careful,  may  I 
say  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  figures 
I  use  throughout  this  debate.  I  shall 
do  my  level  best  to  see  to  it  that  I  recite 
only  unclassified  figures.  I  have  been 
assured  that  that  is  an  unclassified  fig¬ 
ure. 

A  total  of  $2,700,000  of  the  American 
taxpayers’  money  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  contingency  fund,  which  we  voted 
to  the  President  to  use  at  his  discretion, 
without  our  knowledge,  for  this  purpose. 
He  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it,  the  way 
the  law  is  now  written.  I  want  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  do  it.  I  want 
the  law  changed  so  that  he  must  obtain 
authority  before  he  uses  money  on  that 
basis. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  not  do  that.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  provides  that  no  assistance  under 
this  act  shall  be  furnished  to  Indonesia 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the 
essential  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  But  he  can  do  it  and  subse¬ 
quently  report  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  dictator  Su¬ 
karno,  has  recently  declared  that  he 
was  going  to  make  war  on  the  new  coun¬ 
try  of  Malaysia,  a  country  with  which  we 
have  much  sympathy  and  to  which  we 
are  undoubtedly  giving  aid.  Is  it  likely 
that  he  is  going  to  use  the  $2.7  million  to 
pursue  this  aggressive  course? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
he  has  arms  left.  If  he  is  to  pursue  the 
war,  I  suppose  he  will  use  those  arms.  I 
have  not  seen  the  press  reports,  but  a 
Senator  stated  on  the  floor  that  press  re¬ 
ports  today  indicate  that  Sukarno  is 
making  some  move  toward  Malaysia. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Then  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  inescapable  that  we  are  helping 
foment  an  aggressive  war  with  the  weap¬ 
ons  we  have  given  so  generously? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  effect  has  been  that 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  describes. 

This  power  should  not  be  given  a 
President.  I  think  it  should  be  taken 
away  from  him.  I  said  yesterday  that 
with  a  contingency  fund  in  the  amount 
of  $300  million  given  any  President — I 
am  not  referring  to  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  to  any  President — if  there  were 


in  office  a  person  who  had  become  drunk 
with  power,  he  could  manipulate  this 
country  into  war,  and  we  would  be  in  it 
before  we  could  accept  war.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  in  principle.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  if  it  is  dangerous  in  principle, 
if  the  principle  can  be  abused,  the  way 
to  protect  the  people  is  to  change  the 
procedure.  That  is  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  exercise  of  abuse,  and  would  be 
the  best  protection. 

Next  let  me  point  out  that  in  fiscal 
1963  $17  million  was  loaned  to  Sukarno, 
at  3V2  percent  interest,  repayable  in  10 
years,  to  meet  urgent  needs  for  economic 
stabilization  by  providing  for  economic 
exchange  and  purchase  of  U.S.  raw  ma¬ 
terials — $5  million  for  raw  cotton,  and 
$12  million  for  spare  machinery  parts 
and  locomotives,  which  came  out  of  the 
contingency  fund.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  a  U.S.  emergency?  Nothing. 

What  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  by  that 
kind  of  contingency  fund,  is  delegating 
legislative  responsibility  to  the  President 
of  the  , United  States.  That  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine. 

Many  people  do  not  like  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  principles  involved  in  the 
issue,  because  that  puts  them  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  critical  of  the  man  who 
happens  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  at  a  given  time. 

Some  people  have  difficulty  keeping 
these  compartments  separate,  but  they 
are  separate  compartments.  No  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
given  that  kind  of  discretionary  author¬ 
ity;  I  do  not  care  who  he  is. 

Let  us  see  what  else  Sukarno  got  last 
year  from  the  Presidential  contingency 
fund,  about  which  we  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  as  Senators  or  as  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  nor  did  the  American  people. 

What  has  happened  to  our  precious 
theory  and  principle  in  this  country  that, 
after  all,  in  a  democracy  there  ought  to 
be  full  disclosure  of  the  public’s  business? 
We  do  not  need  this  kind  of  secrecy  to 
operate  the  Government. 

Sukarno  got  $80,000  for  disaster  flood 
relief  through  the  American  Red  Cross, 
in  fiscal  1963. 

We  do  not  have  to  provide  that  out 
of  the  President’s  contingency  fund.  We 
certainly  have  not  reached  the  point 
where,  in  order  to  provide  disaster  relief, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  Presidential 
contingency  fund.  That  is  not  the  place 
from  which  that  money  should  be 
drawn. 

The  total  contingency  fund  aid  to 
Indonesia  in  fiscal  1963  was  $19,780,000. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  on  principle,  we 
can  justify  a  dollar  of  it.  This  is  the 
kind  of  aid  that  ought  to  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Congress.  It  should  not  be 
given  by  way  of  a  blank  check  to  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Congress 
ought  to  decide  whether  such  aid  should 
be  given  to  Sukarno.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  agree 
with  me  that  if  Sukarno  had  to  get  spe¬ 
cific  approval  of  Congress  for  several  of 
these  items,  in  view  of  his  corruptionist 
behavior,  Sukarno  would  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  such  aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  virtu¬ 
ally  everything  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  stronger  amend- 
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ment.  I  drafted  an  amendment,  which 
is  at  the  desk,  which  provides  for  no 
Presidential  discretion.  However,  after 
I  talked  yvith  a  number  of  Senators  and 
had  made  an  estimate  of  how  such  an 
amendment  would  fare — the  estimate 
may  be  wrong,  and  the  judgment  of 
others  may  be  better  than  my  judg¬ 
ment — I  became  convinced  that  I  could 
not  get  a  stronger  amendment.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  these  are  the  facts:  The  State 
Department  has  frozen  aid;  also,  we 
have  not  had  the  kind  of  experience  with 
Indonesia  that  we  have  had  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland,  where  we  provide,  in 
connection  with  those  two  countries,  that 
aid  can  be  given  only  provided  the  Presi¬ 
dent  makes  a  finding;  and  the  President 
has  already  made  a  finding  in  those 
countries  that  they  can  receive  aid  and 
has  recommended  it.  This  is  not  true 
in  Indonesia. 

In  Yugoslavia  we  have  given  the 
President  that  chance  and  he  has  recom¬ 
mended  aid.  In  Indonesia  aid  has  been 
cut  off  by  the  administration  from  this 
corruptionist  regime,  which  is  infil¬ 
trated  with  communism.  There  is  some 
argument  on  that  ground,  therefore,  to 
press  the  amendment  that  gives  the 
President  discretion  in  Indonesia.  At 
least  it  requires  the  President  to  make  a 
finding.  He  could  give  aid  only  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  essential  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  give 
such  aid. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  argument  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon;  I  agree  with 
him.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  His 
judgment  may  be  better,  because  he  has 
had  much  more  experience  than  I  have 
had  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  we  are  in  the  same 
parliamentary  box.  It  may  be  that  after 
a  little  discussion,  and  if  Senators  knew 
about  the  discussion — they  obviously  do 
not,  because  they  are  not  present — they 
might  change  their  position  and  sup¬ 
port  a  stronger  amendment.  At  least 
they  will  not  be  able  to  say,  when  they 
go  back  home,  that  the  facts  were  not  in 
the  Congressional  Record  before  they 
voted,  because  I  will  put  them  in  the 
Record _ 

I  now  wish  to  show  the  Senate  the 
total  aid  that  Sukarno  received  in  fiscal 
1963.  I  merely  stated  before  the  sums 
that  he  received  from  the  contingency 
fund.  I  say,  “That  ain’t  nothing, 
compared  with  what  the  total  story 
shows,  although  $19,780,000  is  not 
chicken  feed,  and  every  dollar  of  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  taxpayer  money.” 

What  would  the  President  think  the 
result  might  be  if  the  American  people 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether 
or  not  the  money  Sukarno  received 
should  be  given  to  him.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people  would  be 
a  resounding  “no.” 

Have  we  reached  the  point  where, 
when  we  are  satisfied,  under  our  system 
of  republican  government,  that  there  is 
a  substantial  public  will,  we  flout  it?  We 
cannot  justify  flouting  it.  I  believe, 
whether  it  is  in  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration  or  the  Kennedy  administration 
or  the  administration  of  X,  Y,  or  Z,  that 
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the  people  are  entitled  to  have  the  ad¬ 
ministration  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 

people.  .  •„  . 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin  will  be  sur¬ 
prised,  if  he  does  not  already  know  the 
figure,  that  in  fiscal  1963,  we  not  only 
gave  Sukarno  $19,780,000  out  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund,  but  that  the  total  amount 
of  U.S.  aid  was  $140.9  million.  This  is 
what  we  sank  into  that  rathole  last  year 
alone.  There  is  plenty  more  scheduled 
to  go  to  Indonesia  in  fiscal  1964. 

The  total  military  aid  last  year  was 
$17.6  million.  The  total  economic  aid 
was  $123.3  million,  of  which  develop¬ 
ment  grants  and  social  progress  pro¬ 
grams  were  $14.8  million.  Adding  total 
economic  aid  of  $123.3  million  and  total 
military  aid  of  $17.6  million,  we  get  the 
grand  total  of  $140.9  million.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  a  ‘  country  which 
ought  to  be  dropped  from  the  list  com¬ 
pletely.  I  say  we  should  wipe  it  off  the 
aid  program.  So  long  as  the  present 
regime  is  in  power  in  Indonesia,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  help  the  Indonesian 
people  with  American  aid.  We  shall  only 
be  strengthening  the  tyrant  who  domi¬ 
nates  them. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  charged 
with  shocking  hypocrisy  around  the 
world?  We  prate  about  freedom  and 
support  totalitarianism. 

Since  when  have  we  sunk  so  low  in 
relation  to  our  ideals  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  make  clear  to  the  world  that 
we  will  not  walk  out  on  our  ideals? 

I  have  been  talking  about  the  money 
we  have  sunk  in  the  rathole  of  Indonesia 
for  fiscal  1963.  Let  the  Record  show 
these  facts  before  Senators  vote  finally 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  before  they 
vote  on  the  amendment  that  I  shall  offer 
before  we  finish  the  bill.  The  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation  being  as  it  is,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  would  not,  in  my 
judgment,  estop  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  from  offering  next  week  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  include  Indonesia 
among  the  list  of  countries  which  I  shall 
propose  be  cut  off  at  the  pockets,  with 
no  more  aid  provided  them. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  adoption  of 
the  Proxmire  amendment,  estop  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  from  offering  an 
amendment  to  prohibit,  deny,  or  bring  to 
an  end  all  foreign  aid  to  a  list  of  coun¬ 
tries  that  includes  Indonesia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovern  in  the  chair).  The  Chair 
does  not  think  the  adoption  of  the  Prox¬ 
mire  amendment  would  preclude  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  from  offering  an 
amendment  and  having  his  amendment 
considered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  that  state¬ 
ment,  because  my  master  teacher  is  the 
adviser  of  the  Chair — the  Parliamentar¬ 
ian.  On  the  basis  of  his  past  teach¬ 
ings,  I  had  reached  that  conclusion  and 
dared  to  announce  it  before  I  asked  the 
question.  But  I  wanted  to  be  doubly 
sure,  so  I  put  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
been  supplying  Indonesia  with  foreign 
aid  since  1946.  Indonesia  is  an  old  cus¬ 
tomer,  perhaps  I  should  say  she  is  an 


old  visitor  to  the  backdoor  with  her 
hand  out,  and  for  a  handout.  Our 
grand  total  of  aid  to  Indonesia  since  1946 
has  been  $881  million  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money.  How  successful  do  Senators 
think  that  aid  has  been? 

If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  it  would  be 
amusing  to  listen  to  the  spokesmen  for 
the  AID  administration,  who  try  to  leave 
the  impression  that  AID  has  been  ac¬ 
complishing  a  great  deal  of  good.  They 
are  medicine  men.  The  stuff  they  are 
selling  is  no  better  for  curing  the  ills 
of  the  world  than  were  the  products  of 
the  medicine  men  of  my  boyhood  days, 
who  used  to  come  to  the  county  fairs 
and  circuses,  trying  to  sell  us  a  bottle  of 
stuff  that  would  cure  everything  from 
human  ills  to  horse  colic.  By  and  large, 
the  AID  witnesses  are  medicine  men  who 
are  trying  to  sell  us  bottled  goods  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  on  the  representation  that  they 
will  cure  the  ills  of  the  world.  I  fear 
our  aid  is  making  the  world  sicker.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  health  of  Indonesia  has  not 
improved  under  this  kind  of  medicine¬ 
man  therapy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Has  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  ever  known  of  a  case  in 
which,  when  a  certain  medicine  did  not 
work,  but  made  the  patient  sicker,  a 
larger  dose  of  the  same  medicine  was 
recommended? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Only  by  medicine  men. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  always  recom¬ 
mended  more.  But  they  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  with  whether  they 
cured  the  patient  or  not;  there  would  be 
more  suckers  at  the  next  fair. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  heard  the  quotation: 

If  it  costs  a  friend  to  make  a  dollar,  keep 
the  friend.  If  it  costs  a  dollar  to  make  a 
friend,  keep  the  dollar. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  certainly  have.  It  is 
apropos  of  the  whole  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  why  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt,  next  week,  my  amendment 
which  would  limit  foreign  aid  to  not 
more  than  50  countries,  instead  of  the 
90  to  107,  depending  on  what  one’s  de¬ 
finition  is,  countries  now  receiving  aid. 
As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  has  said  many  times,  there 
are  only  eight  countries  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain  into  whose  gullets  we  have  not 
crammed  foreign  aid  thus  far.  Leave 
it  to  the  AID  boys  and  the  Pentagon,  and 
they  will  put  aid  into  the  gullets  of  those 
countries,  too,  if  we  do  not  adopt  the 
kind  of  amendment  that  I  am  talking 
about,  which  would  limit  aid  to  areas 
where  it  really  can  do  some  good  in 
strengthening  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  how  is  the  $881  million 
of  aid  to  Indonesia  broken  down?  A  to¬ 
tal  of  $76  million  has  been  spent  for 
military  aid;  a  total  of  $805  million  has 
been  spent  for  economic  aid;  $96  million 
has  been  spent  for  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  development;  $12  million  has  been 
spent  for  development  loans;  $172  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  spent  for  other  aid  pro¬ 


grams.  That  is  a  total  of  $525  million 
for  these  programs.  We  must  stop  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Has  the  Senator 
any  figures  which  would  indicate  how 
much  additional  money  has  been  spent 
by  the  United  States  in  support  of  inter¬ 
national  programs  which  have  also  gone 
into  Indonesia? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  such  figure. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain.  I  shall  try  to 
obtain  some  estimates.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  raised  that 
point,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  point  up  the  situation.  When  we  deal 
with  foreign  aid  figures,  we  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  entire  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  was  the  point 
I  sought  to  make. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  many  instances,  we 
have  found  that  the  other  cost  is  far 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  For  example,  it  will  be  said 
that  the  AID  program  in  Europe  has 
been  declining  somewhat.  But  do  not 
forget  that  the  AID  program  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  maintaining  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Military  Establishment  in  Europe. 
There  are  many  costs  in  this  part  of  the 
world  that  are  not  covered  by  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  so  it  is  rather  difficult 
for  me  to  say  how  much,  in  addition, 
Sukarno  has  in  fact  cost  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  Record  ought  also 
to  include  a  statement  from  which  I 
shall  read.  I  have  received  instructions 
that  the  passages  indicated  by  brackets 
are  classified,  so  I  shall  not  read  the 
bracketed  provisions.  But  I  am  so  desir¬ 
ous  of  having  the  American  people  get 
all  the  facts  they  can  get,  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  ours,  which  has  traveled  so 
far  down  the  road  toward  government 
by  secrecy,  is  willing  to  let  them  have, 
that  I  do  not  want  the  official  record  to 
deny  the  information  to  them. 

The  document  is  dated  November  6, 
1963,  and  is  entitled  “Current  Status  of 
U.S.  Aid  Program  in  Indonesia.  It  reads : 

GENERAL  STATUS 

No  new  commitments  have  been  made 
since  September,  when  the  Indonesian  Gov¬ 
ernment  rejected  formation  of  Malaysia,  em¬ 
bargoed  trade  with  Malaysia  and  indicated 
it  would  continue  aiding  insurgents  in  Sara¬ 
wak  and  Subah. 

AID  at  that  time  suspended  consideration 
of  a  loan  to  support  the  Indonesian — IMF 
stabilization  program  and  canceled  plans  to 
organize  through  SAC  a  free  world  package 
of  assistance  to  that  program. 

AID  at  that  time  also  suspended  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  development  project  loan. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.  That  is  the  “slap 
on  the  wrist”  stage,  the  calling  of 
“naughty,  naughty,”  to  Sukarno.  But 
Sukarno  is  a  trickster;  he  is  invidious 
and  clever,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  will  make  more  false  promises  and 
unreliable  statements;  and  the  State  e- 
unreliable  statements;  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  will  say,  “But  we  have  no 
alternative;  things  will  be  worse  if  we 
do  not  help  him.”  But,  Mr.  President, 
what  “will  be  worse  if  we  do  not  help” 
will  be  a  lot  of  scarcecrow  fears  that  will 
be  dragged  up,  and  therefore  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  of  our  aid,  and  away  we  will 
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go  again  with  false  starts  and  stops  and 
stops  and  starts  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  aid,  instead  of  cutting  off  our  aid 
at  the  pockets,  and  no  longer  dealing 
with  Indonesia. 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum : 

Ongoing  programs,  under  previous  agree¬ 
ments,  in  technical  assistance  and  training 
of  civil  and  military  leaders  and  professional 
people,  in  malaria  eradication  and  in  mili¬ 
tary  civic  action  have  been  continued. 

Public  Law  480  food-for-peace  deliveries 
have  continued,  but  no  new  commitments 
have  been  made. 

Composition  of  the  continuing  program 
(showing  current  annual  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1964  program  as  revised)  : 

Technical  assistance  and  training,  approxi¬ 
mately  $10  million  from  development  grants. 
These  programs  are  our  means  of  improving 
the  prospects  for  better  and  more  responsible 
management  of  Indonesian  affairs — 

Mr.  President,  what  wishful  thinking. 
We  have  a  remarkable  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  composed  in  considerable  part  of 
the  most  hopeful  daydreamers  imagin¬ 
able.  So  we  are  informed  by  the  mem¬ 
orandum  that: 

These  programs  are  our  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  prospects  for  better  and  more  respon¬ 
sible  management  of  Indonesian  affairs — 

By  whom?  Who  in  the  Sukarno  gov¬ 
ernment  justifies  any  such  pious  hopes? 
Sukarno  is  no  good,  and  he  should  not 
be  receiving  any  American  aid. 

The  memorandum  continues: 

They  are  in  direct  competition  with  the 
Communist  campaign  to  gain  control  of  elite 
groups  and  the  government. 

So  we  still  have  the  old  scarecrow  argu¬ 
ment,  “If  we  do  not  do  something  for 
them,  the  ‘Commies’  will  come  in.” 

That  argument,  which  I  call  the  “Com¬ 
mie”  blackmail  argument,  has  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars:  and  it  is  about  time  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  say,  in  answer  to  it,  “Why 
should  we  care?  We  have  offered  to 
support  stability  in  Indonesia;  we  have 
offered  to  support  a  government  which 
would  recognize  and  respect  human  dig¬ 
nity  and  human  rights,  instead  of  tyr¬ 
anny  and  police-state  methods.” 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
hatred  of  communism ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  those  people  would  be  any  worse  off 
under  one  kind  of  police  state  than  under 
another.  However,  the  argument  now 
presented  to  us  is  the  same  sort  of  argu¬ 
ment  of  expediency  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  uses  over  and  over  again.  I 
have  sat  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  for  years  and  have  heard  that 
argument  used  under  both  Republican 
administrations  and  Democratic  admin¬ 
istrations;  and  I  do  not  “buy”  it  any 
more. 

Then  the  memorandum  states: 

Present  and  future  Indonesian  leaders  in 
key  fields  are  trained  in  the  United  States 
and  by  U.S.  university  contract  teams  and 
other  specialists  in  Indonesia. 

At  this  point  I  omit  some  classified  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  in  the  memorandum;  and 
now  I  read  unclassified  material  from  it: 

AID  supporting  assistance  is  providing 
training,  technical  advisers,  communications 
and  transportation  equipment  to  the  mobile 
(police)  brigade,  a  national  constabulary, 
which,  with  the  army,  is  the  principal  deter¬ 
rent  to  a  potential  Communist  insurrection. 


They  always  have  to  include  that  argu¬ 
ment— the  same  old  pattern ;  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  told  they  are  doing  something 
to  stop  a  supposed  defeat  or  a  Commu¬ 
nist  insurrection,  because  they  have 
found  that  when  that  argument  is  used, 
some  will  take  the  position,  “If  that  is 
so,  we  had  better  do  something.”  But, 
Mr.  President,  that  is  the  fear  argument, 
not  a  fact  argument. 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum : 

MAP  is  providing  civic  action  equipment 
supporting  the  Army’s  program  of  construc¬ 
tive  works  in  areas  where  it  is  competing 
with  the  PKI  (Communist  Party)  for  popu¬ 
lar  support — 

That  is  supposedly  the  Communist 
Party. 

Then  the  memorandum  states: 

It  also  provides  training  of  military  offi¬ 
cers  and  maintenance. 

Malaria  eradication  assistance,  approxi¬ 
mately  $3  to  $4  million,  in  cooperation  with 
the  World  Health  Organization,  provides 
DDT,  sprayers,  drugs,  other  equipment  and 
technical  advice  in  a  scientifically  scheduled 
program  designed  to  eradicate  malaria  by 
1970  in  the  central  islands  where  65  million 
Indonesians  live. 

So  there  is  one  humanitarian,  Chris¬ 
tian  item  for  which  a  case  can  be  made; 
but  in  such  situations,  that  work  should 
be  done  through  the  Red  Cross  or 
through  the  agencies  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum: 

Public  Law  480  sales  for  rupiahs  of  U.S. 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  agricultural 
surpluses  under  previous  commitments,  ap¬ 
proximately  $35  million  in  the  pipe  line. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  current 
status.  I  repeat  that  we  should  stop  it. 

I  always  try  to  be  fair  and  to  place 
in  the  Record  anything  I  have  which 
represents  the  position  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  used  to  teach  my  students, 
“Remember  that  you  have  no  right,  in 
behalf  of  your  client,  to  deny  to  a  court 
of  justice  the  facts  the  court  is  entitled 
to  know  in  order  to  be  able  to  render  a 
just  decision.” 

So  I  have  before  me  a  statement  of  an 
executive  branch  position  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  prohibition  of  assistance  to  Indo¬ 
nesia. 

The  State  Department  would  have  us 
know  that — 

''PROHIBITION  OP  ASSISTANCE  TO  INDONESIA 

The  following  points  may  be  made  in  op¬ 
position  to  an  amendment  to  prohibit  all 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

1.  Geography  and  population  place  In¬ 
donesia  in  so  important  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  that  its  continued  independence  of 
Communist  bloc  domination  must  be  a  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Indon- 
nesia,  whether  or  not  the  Indonesian  Gov¬ 
ernment  always  acts  as  we  consider  proper. 
Indonesia  lies  between  southeast  Asia  and 
our  SEATO  Allies,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  controls  the  entrance  to  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  learn 
what  our  great  allies,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  doing  in  this  regard.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  of  their 
taxpayers  dollars  are  being  sunk  in  this 
rathole.  But,  of  course,  we  know  what 
their  position  generally  is.  What  are 
they  doing  in  South  Vietnam?  They 
are  not  there. 
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Continuing  to  read  from  the  memoran¬ 
dum: 

Were  Indonesia  to  fall  into  Communist 
hands,  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  to  the  free 
world  and  would  place  the  entire  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  in  grave  jeop¬ 
ardy. 

That  is  the  old  domino  theory.  It  al¬ 
ways  has  been  false.  It  never  has  had 
any  sense  connected  with  it.  Does  any 
Senator  think  that  Indonesia  protects 
us  in  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  not  the 
Sukarno  and  the  same  Indonesia  that 
we  witnessed  in  a  naked  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  in  going  into  New  Guinea  and  tak¬ 
ing  territory  that,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  had  ever  belonged  to  In¬ 
donesia?  In  the  final  analysis,  our  State 
Department  supported  that  naked  act  of 
aggression  against  our  ally,  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  the  same  Sukarno. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  not  the 
Sukarno  and  the  same  Indonesia  who 
are  threatening  a  war  now  against  a  new 
state  which  has  just  been  created  out  of 
a  former  British  possession? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  same  tyrant. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  the  same  State 
Department. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  really  never  find  any 
significant  change  in  the  policies  of  the 
State  Department  from  one  party  ad¬ 
ministration  to  another. 

What  defends  America  in  that  part  of 
the  world?  Not  any  of  the  countries  into 
which  we  are  asked  to  pour  money  on 
the  basis  of  the  domino  theory.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  defended  in  that  part  of  the  world 
by  the  7th  Fleet,  American  airpower,  and 
American  troops  in  the  Pacific.  That  is 
what  defends  America’s  security. 

I  say  that  we  ought  to  keep  American 
boys  out  of  areas  such  as  that.  They  are 
not  wbrth  the  life  of  a  single  American 
boy. 

I  took  a  great  deal  of  criticism  because 
I  once  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate— 
and  I  repeat  today — that  all  of  South 
Vietnam  is  not  worth  a  single  American 
boy.  Neither  is  Indonesia. 

We  do  not  need  those  parts  of  the 
world  to  defend  American  security  in 
the  Pacific.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
stopped  pouring  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  into  one  rat  hole  after  an¬ 
other  in  that  area  of  the  world.  If  they 
want  to  go  Communist,  let  them  boil  in 
Communist  juices.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  disservices  that  we  could  per¬ 
form  for  Khrushchev  would  be  to  let 
him  take  over  some  of  those  countries. 

I  say  to  the  State  Department  that 
I  am  doing  the  Department  a  favor  by 
putting  the  memorandum  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

I  continue  reading  from  the  memo¬ 
randum  : 

2.  Paced  with  the  inescapable  fact  of  In¬ 
donesia’s  strategic  importance,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  proposes  this  year  a  very  modest  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  carefully  designed 
to  strengthen  the  Indonesian  Army,  one  of 
the  strongest  anti-Communist  elements 
within  the  Indonesian  military. 
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The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  correct. 
That  surely  is  news. 

That  program  emphasizes  training  in  the 
United  States,  civic  action  and  internal 
communications.  The  record  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  military  commends  it  for  U.S.  sup¬ 
port.  It  was  the  army  which  suppressed 
the  last  Communist  uprising  in  1948.  The 
army  has  continued  to  maintain  a  strongly 
anti-Communist  posture.  Even  while  Indo¬ 
nesia  was  receiving  upward  of  $1  billion  of 
military  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
army  steadfastly  held  to  its  anti-Commu¬ 
nist  posture.  It  would  be  utter  folly  for 
us  to  now  abandon  Indonesian  military. 
The  fact  is  that  Indonesia  is  not  now  a 
Communist  nation.  To  treat  it  as  such 
would  be  to  drive  it  in  that  direction  and 
would  undermine  the  anti-Communist  ele¬ 
ments  in  that  country. 

Who  is  Sukarno  sending  or  proposing 
to  send  into  Malaysia,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 
A  bunch  of  Indonesian  Boy  Scouts?  It 
is  the  Indonesian  Army,  which  is  highly 
touted  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  in 
this  so-called  position  paper.  It  is  a 
position  paper,  all  right,  but  it  is  not  a 
position  paper  that  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

To  continue  reading  from  the  memo¬ 
randum  : 

3.  Again,  In  view  of  the  primary  strategic 
importance  of  Indonesia,  the  President  must 
be  free  to  provide  economic  aid  to  Indonesia 
if  and  to  the  extent  such  assistance  will 
further  our  objectives.  Our  objective  is 
clear— 

And  I  am  glad  the  State  Department 
knows  how  clear  it  is.  I  am  waiting  for 
them  to  let  us  in  on  the  big  dark  secret. 
If  there  was  ever  a  fuzzy,  befuddled, 
muddled,  confused  policy,  it  is  the  U.S. 
policy  toward  Indonesia  and  toward  a 
good  many  other  places  in  the  world 
where  we  ought  to  get  out  and  stop  wast¬ 
ing  the  American  taxpayers’  dollars. 

To  fcontinue  reading  from  the  memo¬ 
randum: 

Our  objective  Is  clear:  to  focus  Indonesia’s 
energy  and  great  potential  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  independent,  responsible  nation 
whose  policies  do  not  clash  dangerously 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  The  timing 
and  content  of  our  economic  assistance  to 
Indonesia  will  relate  directly  to  this  objec¬ 
tive.  The  AID  program  will  consist  primarily 
of  training  of  present  and  potential  Indo¬ 
nesian  leaders,  in  the  United  States  and 
through  U.S.  university  contractors  and 
others  in  Indonesia.  If  Indonesian  policies 
and  performances  are  to  be  changed  for  the 
better,  such  training  assistance  is  surely  an 
essential  investment. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  false  assumption. 

To  continue  reading  from  the  memo¬ 
randum: 

AID  also  is  equipping  and  training  the 
mobile  (police)  brigade,  a  constabulary  whose 
chief  is  outspokenly  anti-Communist  and 
whose  senior  staff  now  is  largely  U.S.  trained. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  U.S.  trained  constabulary  and  mil¬ 
itary.  We  have  had  experience  with 
U.S.-trained  military  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  They  are  so  well  trained  that 
they  seized  and  overthrew  a  constitu¬ 
tionally  elected  government.  We  have 
had  experience  with  American  military 
trained  personnel  in  Honduras.  They 
were  so  well  trained  that  they  overthrew 
a  constitutionally  elected  government 


only  a  few  days  before  an  election  In 
which  the  major  issue  in  the  election 
propounded  by  the  leading  candidate  for 
the  Presidency — and  he  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  one  who  was  going  to 
win  the  election — was  that  he  was  run¬ 
ning  on  a  platform  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  change  in  the  Constitution  so  that 
the  Honduras  military  would  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  President  as  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  We  think  that  is  pretty 
good  American  doctrine,  do  we  not?  We 
think  that  is  pretty  good  constitutional¬ 
ism,  do  we  not? 

We  think  that  one  of  the  great  pro¬ 
tections  of  the  freedom  of  the  American 
people;  namely,  that  the  American  mil¬ 
itary  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
a  civilian  commander  in  chief  in  the 
person  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  training  under 
the  American  military  program  military 
officers  in  various  countries  around  the 
world  who  have  been  so  well  trained 
by  us  that,  following  the  course  of  train¬ 
ing,  they  organize  themselves  into  mili¬ 
tary  juntas  to  overturn  constitutional 
governments. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  State  Department, 
“You  do  not  make'  any  impression  on 
me  by  pleading  for  aid  to  Indonesia  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  training  In¬ 
donesian  military  officers.” 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  is  not  one 
of  the  greatest  disservices  we  could  per¬ 
form  for  the  Indonesian  people. 

This  remarkable  document  continues: 

The  malaria-eradication  campaign  in  the 
central  Indonesian  islands,  part  of  a  world¬ 
wide  program  in  cooperation  with  the  World 
Health  Organization,  is  the  other  major  AID 
project  in  Indonesia. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  when 
Indonesia  resumed  its  policy  of  “con¬ 
frontation”  and  embargoed  trade  with 
Malaysia  in  September,  we  immediately 
suspended  plans  to  help  organize  free  world 
support  for  the  Indonesian  economic  stabil¬ 
ization  program;  work  on  a  pending  AID 
stabilization  loan  and  consideration  of  a 
development  loan  were  halted.  However, 
an  absolute  bar  on  any  economic  aid  to 
Indonesia,  primarily  training,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  strengthen  non-Communist  forces 
and  institutions  in  that  country  would  be 
clearly  contrary  to  U.S.  interests  and  a  boon 
to  the  Communists. 

My  reaction  is  that  it  is  nonsense.  I 
believe  the  whole  foregoing  part  of  the 
position  paper  as  an  argument  shows 
why  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  Indonesia  to 
be  a  proper  place  for  us  to  continue 
spending  millions  of  American  taxpayers’ 
dollars.  That  is  the  record  of  what  we 
have  been  doing. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  that  I  am  perplexed.  I  know  the 
parliamentary  position  he  is  in  and  the 
parliamentary  position  he  puts  me  in. 
He  apparently  has  an  agreement  that 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  amount  to  much.  I 
believe,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  pious  hope.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  any  teeth  in  it,  or  any  hand¬ 
cuffs  in  it,  that  will  have  any  deterrent 
effect  upon  any  President.  He  will  go 
ahead  and  use  the  unchecked  discretion 
which  is  his.  He  will  send  a  report  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


of  Representatives,  which  will  not  call 
for  any  action.  Those  committees  and 
the  Speaker  will  be  the  receptacles  for 
the  communications,  which  will  be  nicely 
filed.  If  there  is  anything  we  need  in 
Government  it  is  more  filing  cabinets  to 
hold  papers  that  do  not  require  affirma¬ 
tive  action. 

The  amendment  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage,  at  least,  for  those  who  wish  the 
knowledge  to  be  placed  on  notice  of  what 
the  President  is  doing.  That  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

It  will  have  some  educational  value, 
but  it  does  not  amount  to  much. 

That  is  no  reflection  on  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  congratulate  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  focused  attention  on  the 
problem.  I  believe  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  hope  that  next  week, 
when  I  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  off 
Indonesia  completely,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  give  the  same  careful 
consideration — as  I  am  sure  he  will — to 
my  amendment  as  I  am  giving  to  his.  I 
hope  that  when  the  roll  is  called  he  will 
be  with  me,  as  he  has  been  on  several 
rollcalls,  which  I  deeply  appreciate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  record  on 
Indonesia. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
needs  to  take  note  of  the  rising  tide  of 
opposition  and  criticism  from  across  the 
country,  in  all  walks  of  life,  to  exactly 
this  kind  of  waste  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money  in  Indonesia.  I  hope  that 
the  President,  on  some  of  his  trips  that 
he  will  be  making  across  the  country, 
will  be  able  to  get  away  from  his  partisan 
admirers,  away  from  the  parades  and  the 
grandstands,  and,  in  some  way,  some¬ 
how,  take  a  sounding  of  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people  and  listen  to  the 
heartbeat  of  American  public  opinion.  I 
am  satisfied  that  public  opinion  is  not 
with  him  on  this  issue. 

But  I  am  sure  that  public  opinion 
overwhelmingly  shares  my  opinion  that 
we  need  his  continued  services;  that  even 
though  we  criticize  certain  parts  of  his 
record,  we  love  him,  and  we  believe,  over 
all,  he  is  a  great  President,  and  that  he 
must  be  continued  in  office. 

I  want  to  keep  him  as  strong  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  reelection.  I  know  that  when  we 
seek  to  modify  the  foreign  aid  bill,  we  will 
strengthen  his  hand  to  the  extent  that 
we  modify  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  for  him¬ 
self  and  other  Senators,  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table.  x 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  933)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Practi¬ 
cal  Nurses’  Licensing  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2073)  to 
place  certain  submerged  lands  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  governments  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  1989)  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  issue  general  obligation  bonds,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  271,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
without  being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  between  lines  12  and  13  in¬ 
sert  the  following : 

“(3)  Subsection  (f ) ,  which  provides  re¬ 
strictions  on  assistance  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘but  in 
no  event  shall  such  restriction  be  waived  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia’.” 

On  page  47,  line  13,  strike  out  “(3)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(4)  ”. 

On  page  54,  after  line  4  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

‘‘(d)  Section  107  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  ‘or  (3)  the  Federal  Peo¬ 
ples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia’.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he  has 
agreed  that  if  I  will  modify  the  amend¬ 
ment  he  will  accept  it.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  amendment  can  be  disposed  of 
rather  quickly. 

I  modify  my  amendment  by  deleting 
all  the  language  after  line  10  on  page  1, 
including  lines  1  and  2  on  page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  eliminate  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  with  no  “ifs,”  “ands,”  or  ‘‘buts.” 
No  aid  is  to  be  permitted.  No  aid  for 
Yugoslavia  would  be  possible  to  be 
granted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  contingency  fund,  or 
from  any  other  fund.  Aid  to  Yugoslavia, 


under  the  AID  program,  would  be  ended 
by  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  argument  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  just  made  is 
a  persuasive  and  eloquent.  I  believe  that 
the  Indonesian  amendment  could  have 
been  strengthened  if  it  had  had  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  it.  Certainly  it  should  apply  to 
Yugoslavia. 

I  shall  try  to  be  as  concise  as  I  can, 
and  I  believe  I  can  complete  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  amendment  rather  quickly. 

We  have  been  trying  to  follow  a  policy 
of  having  certain  conditions  complied 
with  for  countries  to  receive  aid  from 
the  United  States.  Under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  for  instance,  we  insist,  be¬ 
fore  we  give  any  aid  to  a  South  American 
country,  that  the  country  match  our  aid. 
I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  establish  whether  we 
are  living  up  to  these  conditions,  and  he 
documented  the  facts  to  prove  that  we 
are. 

Before  we  give  aid  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  we  require  matching  funds. 
Before  we  give  aid  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  we  require  tax  reforms. 
Before  we  give  aid  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  we  require  land  reforms. 
These  requirements  are  not  merely  stated 
as  language  in  the  bill.  These  are  in¬ 
sisted  on  in  administering  the  program 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  docu¬ 
mented. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  give 
aid  to  a  democratic  government  in  South 
America  unless  it  meets  those  conditions, 
why  in  the  world  should  be  give  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  when  it  is  not  a  democratic 
government?  It  is  a  dictatorship,  and  a 
Communist  dictatorship.  It  is  true  that 
we  give  aid  to  dictatorships.  But  when 
we  give  aid  to  dictatorships,  we  do  it  on 
the  basis  of  a  military  quid  pro  quo — for 
a  base  in  Spain,  or  military  defense 
against  Communist  Russia  in  Turkey, 
which  has  one  of  the  bravest  armies  in 
the  world,  and  is  standing  up  to  com¬ 
munism  on  its  border.  We  get  some  kind 
of  advantage  in  South  Korea  and  other 
areas.  But  what  advantage  is  there  to  be 
received  from  Yugoslavia?  Yugoslavia 
is  not  on  our  side.  It  is  against  us.  The 
suppression  of  freedom  in  Yugoslavia  has 
been  increased  substantially  in  recent 
years.  I  quote  from  an  article  written 
last  year  by  Paul  Underwood,  in  the  New 
York  Times.  He  was  recently  the  New 
York  Times’  correspondent  in  Belgrade: 

President  Tito’s  regime  is  cutting  down 
still  further  the  tiny  area  in  which  private 
business  is  permitted  to  function  in  Com¬ 
munist  Yugoslavia’s  economy. 

Under  new  regulations,  private  taxis  will 
be  eliminated  within  a  year.  Private  truck¬ 
ing  and  hauling  will  also  be  banned  within 
12  months. 

Craftsmen  will  not  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  general  production,  but  will  be  limited  to 
performing  services.  Private  craftsmen,  will, 
moreover,  be  barred  from  working  on  build¬ 
ing  projects  financed  with  public  funds. 

A  later  Underwood  article  points  out: 

In  the  midst  of  its  third  straight  unsatis¬ 
factory  harvest,  the  Tito  regime  has  decided 
to  take  direct  action  to  enlarge  the  “socialist 
sector”  of  the  Yugoslav  agriculture. 

The  specific  target  will  be  the  thousands  of 
peasants  who  work  at  other  jobs  in  addition 
to  taking  care  of  small  landholdings. 
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On  the  basis  of  what  spokesmen  have  said, 
it  is  evident  that  the  regime  plans  to  use 
taxation  to  force  the  peasants  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  being  workers  or  farmers.  There 
appears  to  be  an  assumption  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  those  choosing  farming  would  have 
to  join  agricultural  cooperatives  to  maintain 
their  living  standards. 

The  regime’s  long-range  goal  is  the  com- 
pletesocialization  of  the  countryside.  But  it 
also  has  a  short-term  aim  of  quickly  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  Socialist  sector. 

Not  only  is  there  a  situation  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  which  the  Communist  dictator 
Tito  is  suppressing  economic  freedom, 
but  he  is  trying  to  rivet  the  economy  of 
his  country  closer  to  that  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc. 

I  quote  from  Hans  Benedict,  of  the 
Associated  Press: 

A  gorge  of  torrential  Danube  waters  be¬ 
tween  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  will  be 
turned  into  a  giant  lake  to  help  shipping 
and  give  the  two  countries  the  second  big¬ 
gest  powerplant  in  Europe. 

Under  an  agreement  expected  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  next  month,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 
experts  will  start  a  joint  $300  million  project 
in  the  Iron  Gate  Strait  within  7  years.  It 
calls  for  a  dam  and  power  station  with  an 
annual  output  of  10.7  billion  killowatt-hours, 
nearly  as  much  as  Russia’s  Volga  River  plant. 

In  other  words,  it  is  very  nearly  the 
biggest  powerplant  in  all  Europe. 

I  continue: 

Details  of  the  financing  have  not  been  dis¬ 
closed.  The  Soviet  Union  may  be  a  silent 
partner  in  the  project.  Russian  ships  trans¬ 
port  37  percent  of  tonnage  in  the  Rumanian- 
Yugloslav  section  of  the  Danube. 

Regardless  of  the  argument  that 
Yugoslavia  is  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union — one  which  I  shall  dispute  in  a 
moment — we  all  agree  that  Rumania  is 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Rumania’s 
economy  is  tied  tightly  to  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion’s  economy.  Rumania’s  economy  is 
limited  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  economy. 
Rumania’s  economy  serves  the  Soviet 
Union’s  economy  and  military.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  huge  power  dam 
built  by  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  is  going 
to  serve  our  biggest  Communist  adver¬ 
sary. 

Let  me  quote  once  more  from  Paul 
Underwood,  from  the  New  York  Times, 
because  some  argument  is  made  that 
there  is  growing  freedom  of  expression 
under  Tito.  I  read  from  an  article  of 
July  23,  1963: 

President  Tito  said  today  that  the  new 
retreat  from  liberalism  in  Yugoslavia  would 
affect  cultural  life  as  well  as  politics. 

Speaking  at  the  close  of  a  2 -day  meeting 
of  the  Yugolsav  Communist  Party’s  Central 
Committee,  Marshal  Tito  declared  that  his 
regime  had  gone  too  far  in  allowing  writers 
freedom  of  expression. 

Although  observers  generally  agree  that 
Yugoslav  writers  actually  have  had  less  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  than  for  instance  Polish 
authors,  the  Yugoslav  President  asserted: 

“We  have  a  very  liberal  attitude.  We 
shrugged  our  shoulders  thinking  nobody 
would  be  harmed  if  we  allowed  people  to  say 
and  write  what  they  wanted. 

“In  this  we  have  gone  too  far.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  want  to  teach  writers  and  tell 
them  what  they  must  write,  but  we  will  not 
allow  anyone  to  write  nonsense  and  carica¬ 
ture  and  distort  our  social  life.” 

This  means  that  Tito  is  increasing  not 
reducing,  increasing  suppression  of  free- 
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dom  of  speech  in  Yugoslavia.  Djilas  has 
been  jailed  because  he  wrote  “Conversa¬ 
tions  With  Stalin,”  a  book  which  em¬ 
barrassed  Khrushchev  and  Tito.  Why 
did  it?  Because  Djilas  showed  master¬ 
fully  that  Stalin  was  not  an  accident; 
that  he  was  not  simply  a  brutal  psy¬ 
chopath,  but  that  he  was  a  product  of 
communism;  that  any  Communist  dicta¬ 
tor,  whether  Stalin  or  Tito  or  Khru¬ 
shchev,  who  has  absolute  power  and  is 
guided  by  Communist  dogma,  will  use 
such  power  brutally,  cruelly,  ruthlessly. 

The  truth  of  what  Djilas  wrote  was 
illustrated  in  the  Hungarian  revolution 
of  1956,  where  the  cruelty  and  repres¬ 
sion  took  place  not  under  Stalin,  but 
under  Khrushchev. 

Who  was  the  apologist  for  Khrushchev 
in  that  instance?  Tito.  Tito  agreed 
that  he  supported  what  Khrushchev 
did  in  Hungary. 

Up  until  1955  apologists  defended  Tito 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  following  a 
national  communism  for  Yugoslavia 
alone  and  was  committed  to  it.  But  in 
1955  Tito  completely  retracted  that 
position  and  stressed  a  program  of 
“proletarian  internationalism.”  He  said 
he  was  opposed  to  any  idea  of  national 
communism.  He  repeated  that  state¬ 
ment  in  1958,  and  persuaded  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Communist  Party  to  formally  reject 
national  communism. 

He  called  NATO  an  instrument  of 
world  domination.  He  said  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  stands  ready  to  lend  a  militant 
hand  to  encourage  the  world  communiz- 
ing  process. 

Nobody  denies  that  in  June  1956  Tito 
said  at  Leningrad: 

Yugoslavia  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  peace 
marches  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Soviet 
people  toward  the  same  goal — victory  of 
socialism. 

Where  will  Tito  and  Yugoslavia,  which 
have  been  aided  with  American  help,  be 
in  time  of  war?  Tito  said,  as  I  have  just 
avowed  him,  they  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  merely 
academic.  It  is  a  matter  of  positive 
fact. 

The  fact  is  that  he  has  his  own  foreign 
aid  program  for  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
has  loaned  millions  of  dollars  to  coun¬ 
tries  so  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
follow  communism. 

He  supported  Ulbrecht  against  West 
Germany. 

In  1961  he  praised  the  “unanimous  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Cuban  people  against  the 
aggressive  intervention  of  the  U.S.  sup¬ 
ported  freedom  fighters.” 

Tito  has  made  his  stand  on  the  side 
of  Castro’s  Communist  government  in 
Cuba,  and  against  us. 

In  1963 — this  year — a  few  months  ago, 
after  Khrushchev’s  visit  with  Tito,  Tito 
said,  “We  agree  on  every  major  issue.” 

It  has  been  said  by  some  able  Senators 
that  Tito  is  a  “bone”  in  Khrushchev’s 
throat.  That  is  the  kind  of  bone  we 
would  all  like  to  have.  He  agrees  with 
Khrushchev  and  defends  him. 

He  has  done  something  Khrushchev 
could  not  do.  Tito  is  the  advance  guard 
for  communism  in  Latin  America,  as  well 
as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  because  he  can 
pose  as  an  independent.  But  he  follows 
a  policy  of  international  proletarianlsm. 


international  communism,  and  defends 
the  international  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  does  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  attacks  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon — which  I  shall  do 
in  a  moment — I  wish  to  make  two  more 
remarks  about  my  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  not  end  the  most-fa¬ 
vored-nation  treatment  of  Yugoslavia  in 
trade.  It  takes  no  position  thereon. 
That  will  be  decided  later,  by  the  offering 
of  a  later  amendment. 

I  point  out  that  this  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  favored  nation  position  of 
Yugoslavia.  It  is  a  very  modest  amend¬ 
ment.  It  merely  provides  that  we  shall 
not  take  the  American  taxpayers’  dollars 
and  give  aid  to  this  country  which  has  a 
Communist  dictatorship  and  which  has 
alined  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Also  we  have  given  over  $2  billion 
worth  of  aid  to  Tito — more  than  we  have 
given  to  any  other  neutral  country  except 
India.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  some¬ 
thing  were  done  to  end  it,  and  abruptly. 

I  promised  to  yield,  and  I  do  yield,  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  a  few  questions 
to  ask  the  Senator. 

Earlier  in  his  speech  he  said  that  Tito 
had  taken  the  side  of  Castro. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Can  the  Senator  docu¬ 
ment  that  statement?  I  know  it  is  true, 
but  I  believe  it  is  important  to  get  that 
statement  in  the  record,  so  that  when 
people  read  the  Record  they  will  know 
whereof  the  Senator  speaks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  made  in 
1961.  I  have  the  quotation,  but  I  do  not 
at  the  moment  recall  precisely  the  place 
or  the  time  at  which  Tito  made  that 
statement.  However,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  secure  it  from  my  staff  and  will  see  to 
it  that  it  gets  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  am  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  called  attention  to  it.  It 
certainly  should  be  documented. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Some  detail  needs  to  be 
put  into  the  record  in  that  connection. 
Will  the  Senator  tell  us  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  denies  Tito  by  way  of  aid?  Does 
it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause?  Does  it  affect 
military  aid? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  now  recall  the  Tito  state¬ 
ment  on  Castro  was  September  3  or  4, 
1961,  at  the  Belgrade  Conference.  This 
amendment  would  deny  the  following: 
It  would  delay  all  military  aid.  It  would 
deny  all  economic  aid.  It  would  deny 
all  economic  loan  funds.  It  would  deny 
any  prospect  of  getting  anything  from 
the  contingency  fund.  That  would  not 
be  discretionary  with  the  President;  Tito 
would  not  get  it. 

Tito  would  be  able  to  get  Public  Law 
480  assistance.  He  would  get  agricul¬ 
tural  products  from  this  country  if  there 
were  a  famine  in  Yugoslavia;  in  that 
way  we  could  give  assistance  for  the 
Yugoslav  people.  Of  course,  Tito  could 
not  get  economic  aid  or  military  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  provides  Public  Law 
480  funds  to  meet  such  contingencies  as 


the  Senator  has  mentioned — famine  or 
food  shortage.  Of  course,  that  would 
be  in  keeping  with  our  humanitarianism. 
Would  it  deny  him  needed  medicines? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  categorically.  I  would 
have  to  check  it.  Certainly  it  is  not  the 
intention  that  the  amendment  should 
be  construed  in  that  way.  However,  I 
would  have  to  rely  on  what  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  can  state  on  this  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would,  because 
I  know  of  no  source  of  funds  that  would 
pay  for  it. 

Mr .  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  correct.  I  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
medicines  being  provided  by  the  Red 
Cross  or  by  any  other  private  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  say.  The  amendment  denies 
him  such  supplies.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  foreign  aid  bill  in 
order  for  the  United  States  to  act  as  a 
great  humanitarian  to  meet  humani¬ 
tarian  crises  that  may  develop  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Also,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  decide,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  foreign  aid,  whatever 
humanitarian  assistance  the  facts  might 
call  for. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  This  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  humanitarian  assist¬ 
ance  that  could  be  given  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  a  country  which  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  dictator;  in  other  words,  a 
people-to-people  program,  through  reli¬ 
gious  groups,  or  other  voluntary  groups 
like  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  aware  of  the  great  work  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  in  putting  field  hospitals 
into  the  earthquake-wrecked  city  of 
Skopje.  Would  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  allow  the  President  to  direct  the 
military  to  fly  in  a  field  hospital,  as  he 
did  in  the  Skopje  disaster,  which  was  a 
miracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  over 
there?  It  showed  the  people  in  this 
whole  area  what  Uncle  Sam  was  able  to 
do  with  equipment  flown  in  by  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Great  as  the  Red  Cross  is,  it  would 
not  have  the  facilities  or  the  ability  to 
transport  them  to  take  care  of  catas¬ 
trophes  of  this  kind. 

I  was  in  Yugoslavia  at  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union  Conference,  and  every¬ 
where  I  heard  about  the  miracle  of  the 
United  States  getting  there,  in  less  than 
2  days,  the  field  hospitals  that  were  set 
up  and  treating  badly  crippled  and  in¬ 
jured  people. 

I  do  not  believe  such  an  activity  should 
be  prohibited.  It  is  important  that  such 
activity  be  permitted.  There  are  other 
things  we  should  be  doing.  While  we 
have  given  several  billion  dollars  of  aid 
under  our  Public  Law  480  agricultural 
assistance  programs,  we  have  received 
local  currencies  for  it.  The  currency  is 
worth  practically  nothing  to  us,  because 
we  cannot  spend  it  on  diplomatic  uses, 
and  therefore  it  piles  up,  and  in  time  we 
lend  it  back  to  the  Yugoslav  Government. 
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Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  would  prohibit  busi¬ 
ness  deals  which  this  country  would  en¬ 
ter  into  in  Export-Import  Bank  opera¬ 
tions  and  in  selling  diesel  engines  to  the 
Yugoslav  transport  system,  particularly 
their  railway  system? 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  railway  en¬ 
gines.  The  sale  of  such  engines  was 
made  by  American  companies,  private  in¬ 
dustry,  in  order  to  help  rehabilitate  the 
Yugoslav  railway  system.  The  money  is 
due  to  be  paid  back  to  us  in  dollars,  not 
in  local  currency.  I  gathered  from  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  in  his  exchange 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  that  we 
could  give  the  food  away  but  we  could 
not  sell  American  products  and  get  pay¬ 
ment  for  those  goods  in  dollars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
the  amendment  does  not  affect  the  most- 
favored-nation  section. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  trade. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  trade.  Trade 
is  not  affected  by  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  clear  on  that  point.  It 
permits  famine  aid.  Public  Law  480,  or 
Pood  for  Peace,  is  still  permitted. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  a  price 
that  we  will  have  to  pay.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  probably  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  least  defensible  part  of  the 
amendment.  It  may  be  that  in  giving 
assistance  we  would  not  be  able  to  use 
further  military  efforts,  as  efficiently  as 
we  have. 

We  could,  however,  use  Red  Cross 
facilities,  or  the  facilities  of  other  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  amendment  might  cause  some  dif¬ 
ficulties,  but  I  believe  the  benefits  out¬ 
weigh  any  disadvantage,  and  makes  it 
clear  to  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  that  we 
draw  the  line  on  Tito. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  people  in  Yugoslavia  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  dictator.  Certainly  the 
people  who  have  come  to  Wisconsin  from 
Yugoslavia  have  nothing  good  to  say 
about  him.  The  people  in  my  State  who 
were  born  in  Yugoslavia  are  not  behind 
Tito.  The  people  I  have  talked  with,  who 
have  lived  under  him,  know  that  when  we 
give  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  it  benefits  Tito. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  remember  that  in 
Eisenhower  days  we  gave  them  some  ob¬ 
solete  American  aircraft  equipment.  Our 
manufacturers  are  selling  equipment  to 
Tito,  and  the  transaction  is  being  fi¬ 
nanced  through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  through  the  World  Bank.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  Tito’s  government  is  a 
member  of  the  World  Bank,  and  we  too 
are  members  of  it.  I  am  sure  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  no  affect  on  the  World 
Bank. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  eliminate 
the  sale  of  American  equipment,  which 
has  been  moving  very  rapidly,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  to  move,  if  we  do  not 
prohibit  a  business  deal  with  repayment 
in  dollars. 

The  Senator  would  pennit  donations 
under  Public  Law  480,  for  which  we  could 
not  get  anything  but  local  currency,  but 
he  would  not  allow  commercial  financ¬ 
ing  which  presumably  was  used  in  the 
sale  of  American  railroad  equipment  to 


help  Yugoslavia  rehabilitate  its  railway 
system. 

I  do  not  understand  the  Senator’s 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  goods 
to  Yugoslavia. 

I  understood  it  would  prohibit  any¬ 
thing  that  was  not  paid  for  in  cash,  or 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program.  The 
railroad  manufacturers  have  provided 
American  equipment.  The  Yugoslavs 
could  have  bought  English,  German,  or 
other  equipment,  but  they  have  chosen 
to  use  American  diesel  engines  on  their 
railroads. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  say¬ 
ing  that  this  amendment  would  prohibit 
that  kind  of  business  transaction? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  merely  asking 
if  it  would.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  say  that  it  would  pro¬ 
hibit  that  kind  of  business  deal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  not  prohibit 
it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  not  pro¬ 
hibit  a  business  deal;  it  would  prohibit 
aid. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  it  prohibit 
sales  through  the  use  of  Export-Import 
Bank  funds? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  amendment 
would  not  affect  them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  understood  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  say  in  the  col¬ 
loquy  that  the  amendment  would  pro¬ 
hibit  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  was 
referring  to  a  different  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
said  the  amendment  does  not  strike  out 
the  most-favored-nation  provision.  It 
would  affect  trade  with  Yugoslavia,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  because  of  what 
it  would  do  to  the  tariffs.  Higher  tariffs 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  trade  with 
Yugoslavia  and  would  probably  end  that 
Trade.  But  that  is  a  separate  amend¬ 
ment,  to  be  considered  later.  It  would 
eliminate  the  assistance  proposed  in 
1962,  which  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  and  my  amendment  would 
have  eliminated,  and  which  eventually 
was  amended.  In  1962,  a  development 
loan  program  was  proposed  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  It  was  a  modest  program,  but 
it  was  a  development  loan  program.  It 
is  not  included  in  the  bill  this  time,  but 
contingency  aid  could  be  given,  unless 
my  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  When  the  inter¬ 
parliamentary  delegation  was  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  it  was  invited  to  attend  a  Cabi¬ 
net  meeting.  We  were  told  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  did  not  want  any  Public  Law  480 
assistance,  because  Yugoslavia  was  self- 
sufficient  in  agriculture.  We  were  told 
their  crops  were  good,  and  they  were 
able  to  export  agricultural  products.  But 
they  were  interested  in  manufactured 
products. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  will  come  up 
later.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  deal  with  that  section. 
That  will  come  up  later. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand, 
this  amendment  would  not  prohibit  trade 
financing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  completely  correct.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  contem¬ 
plates  dealing  with  subparagraph  (f)  of 
section  620.  The  language  of  subpara¬ 
graph  (f)  at  present  reads: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished,  under 
this  Act,  as  amended,  (except  under  sec¬ 
tion  214(b)  to  any  Communist  country. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless 
the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports 
to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  Communism. 

The  section  continues ; 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  “Communist  country”  shall  include 
specifically,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries : 

Under  the  act,  specifically,  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries  are  declared  to  be  Com¬ 
munist  and  not  entitled  to  any  aid  under 
the  act,  unless  the  President  makes  a 
finding  of  the  existence  of  the  three 
conditions  I  have  just  enumerated.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  countries 
which,  by  act,  have  been  declared  to  be 
Communist  and  not  entitled  to  aid,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  President  makes  special 
findings.  They  are:  Peoples  Republic  of 
Albania,  Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic,  German  Democratic 
Republic  (East  Germany),  Estonia, 
Hungarian  Peoples  Republic,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  North  Korean  Peoples  Re¬ 
public,  North  Vietnam,  Outer  Mongolia, 
Mongolian  Peoples  Republic,  Polish  Peo¬ 
ples  Republic,  Rumanian  Peoples  Re¬ 
public,  Tibet,  Federal  Peoples  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia,  Cuba,  and  Union  of  So¬ 
viet  Socialist  Republics. 

In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
the  President  has  declared  that  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Polish  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  fall  within  the  category 
of  exceptions  under  which  aid  may  be 
allowed.  Under  this  section,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  declare  tomorrow  that  the 
Hungarian  People’s  Republic  is  entitled 
to  be  excepted  from  the  prohibition 
granting  aid.  If  he  saw  fit  to  do  so,  he 
could  say  that  Albania,  Lithuania,  and 
the  other  nations  which  I  enumerated 
are  entitled  to  be  excepted  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  that  under  this  section  not  one 
of  the  specifically  designated  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  is  entitled  to  any  type  of 
aid  under  the  act,  including  medicines 
and  hospitals.  Famine  food  would  be 
excluded,  because  it  is  covered  under  a 
different  act. 

A  very  interesting  question  arises.  Can 
we  conclude  that  assistance  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  Yugoslavia  is 
not  controlled  by  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy ;  and  that  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  will  further  promote  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Yugoslav  country  from 
international  communism? 

The  President  has  put  Yugoslavia  into 
the  category  of  an  exception.  Frankly— 
and  I  repeat  what  I  said  a  year  ago  m 
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my  judgment,  no  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  anywhere  in  the  world  can  be  re¬ 
conciled  as  being  helpful  to  the  future 
life  of  the  United  States.  The  Commu¬ 
nist  philosophy  contemplates  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  country.  Giving  aid  to 
a  Communist  government  means  giving 
aid  to  the  enemy.  Aid  to  a  Communist 
government  means  helping  that  govern¬ 
ment  to  stay  in  power  and  lulling  its  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  belief  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  sympathy  with  the 
Communist  government  of  Yugoslavia.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  of  the  opinion  that  at 
a  crucial  time,  if  it  should  ever  happen, 
Tito  and  his  government  would  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  United  States.  He  would 
be  on  the  side  where  the  Communists 
were  standing  and  making  the  fight,  and 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  where 
American  boys  might  be  making  the 
fight. 

This  subject  has  deep  importance  with 
me.  My  progenitors  came  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  I  know  those  people.  I  know 
them  intimately.  I  know  their  poetry, 
and  I  sing  their  songs.  I  know  what 
they  think  of  basically.  They  believe 
in  freedom.  They  believe  in  God.  They 
do  not  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  com¬ 
munism  advocated  either  by  Tito  or  by 
Khrushchev. 

But  over  and  above  everything  else, 
I  want  my  country  to  live.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  give  aid  to  an  enemy,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  we  did  when  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  provide  military  equipment 
and  other  types  of  aid  to  the  Tito 
government. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  are  contented,  but  that  is  not 
a  fact.  Within  the  past  month  there 
was  a  handicraft  exhibit  in  Vienna,  and 
Yugoslavs  were  allowed  to  go  to  Vienna 
to  visit  that  exhibit  of  craftsmanship; 
83  of  them  refused  to  return  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Refugees  from  Yugoslavia  are 
scattered  throughout  the  world — fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  tyranny  of  the  man  who 
now  is  in  charge  of  Yugoslavia.  Also 
10,000  Slovenes  who  at  the  time  of  the 
end  of  the  war  were  in  Austria,  as  mili¬ 
tary  men,  were  taken  back  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia;  but  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  they  were  seized,  and  finally 
were  decimated. 

Tragically,  also,  daily  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Croatians,  Serbians,  and  Sloveni¬ 
ans  are  in  flight.  They  have  gone  into 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  because  of  the  action  of  our 
Government,  those  nations  have  labeled 
them,  not  fugitives  from  Communist 
tyranny,  but  volunteers  seeking  improved 
economic  conditions  in  other  nations. 
The  result  has  been  that  daily  they  are 
being  forced  back  into  the  involuntary 
servitude  that  is  being  promoted  and  en¬ 
forced  in  Yugoslavia. 

It  has  been  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  in  Yugoslavia  there  is  free¬ 
dom  of  agriculture.  Truly  there  was  a 
rebellion  of  the  Yugoslav  fanners,  and, 
on  the  surface,  collectivized  farming  has 
been  eliminated  there.  But,  in  fact,  the 
supposed  free  farmer  of  Yugoslavia  is 
being  taxed  and  excised  from  his  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  the  point  where,  in  effect,  there 


is  a  collectivized  farming  system.  There 
is  no  freedom  in  Yugoslavia.  The  op¬ 
portunity  for  freedom  came  to  an  end 
on  the  infamous  day  when — partly  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States — Tito  subjected  Mihailo¬ 
vich  to  trial.  At  that  trial,  Tito  pro¬ 
duced  his  own  witnesses,  used  his  own 
judge,  and,  finally,  used  his  own  execu¬ 
tioner.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that 
in  1  day  the  trial  was  begun,  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were  heard,  and  the  judgment 
was  rendered;  and  on  the  following  day 
the  hero  Mihailovich  was  put  to  death. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Mihailovich  is  not 
dead;  he  still  lives;  and  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Montenegro  and  Serbia  his 
voice  speaks  to  the  Yugoslav  people, 
“Await  the  day  of  liberation.  It  will 
come.”  Mr.  President,  It  will  come,  in¬ 
evitably.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
years  these  people  have  been  exploited; 
but  the  exploiters  died,  and  the  people 
lived  on.  In  my  opinion,  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  the  end  of  the  present  regime 
in  Yugoslavia. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  be¬ 
lief — as  I  have  already  said — that  aid 
to  any  Communist  country  is  aid  to  the 
United  States.  The  giving  of  help  to 
governments  who  are  avowed  in  their 
purpose  to  destroy  free  governments 
throughout  the  world  is  the  giving  of 
help  to  the  enemy,  and  I  do  not  contem¬ 
plate  supporting  that  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  moved  and 
heartened  by  the  Senator’s  speech,  and 
I  agree  completely  with  him  in  regard 
to  the  shortcomings  of  Tito  and  the 
Communist  government  of  Yugoslavia. 

I  have  some  questions  which  I  believe 
can  be  cleared  up  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  permit  me  to  proceed  to  ask  them  of 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  It  seems  to  me  that  if,  on 
further  review  of  the  act,  we  adopt  that 
amendment,  we  really  will  be  saying  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  our  aid  be 
provided  to  Yugoslavia,  even  though 
under  some  circumstances  our  aid  could 
be  provided  to  East  Germany  or  any  of 
the  other  countries  listed  in  subsection 
(f). 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Can  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  clarify  this  point  for 
me?  Has  any  of  our  aid — under  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  or  otherwise — been  given 
to  any  of  these  countries  since  the  1961 
act  and  since  the  inclusion  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (f). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  and  no  aid  is 
now  scheduled  for  Yugoslavia.  I  am 
distinguishing  that  from  Public  Law  480 
aid,  because  Poland  has  received  some 
Public  Law  480  aid— but  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  act. 

There  is  in  this  bill  an  authorization 


for  a  small  amount  of  aid  for  a  specific 
purpose — a  children’s  hospital — in 
Poland. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  excepted 
under  section  214(b),  I  believe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  a  special  project  in  which  we  have  been 
interested. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  told  by  a  re¬ 
liable  source  that  early  this  year  the 
President  used  the  contingency  fund  or 
some  other  fund  to  provide  $2  million 
worth  of  aircraft  parts  to  Yugoslavia, 
and  that  Congress  was  notified  about 
that,  but  it  was  then  marked  secret  and 
not  to  be  disclosed,  but  subsequently  that 
classification  was  withdrawn,  although 
no  publicity  was  then  given. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Those  aircraft 
parts  were  sold;  and  there  is  nothing 
secret  about  that  transaction,  and  no 
law  or  policy  prohibits  such  a  sale  for 
cash. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  the  explanation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  explain  that 
they  were  spare  parts,  which  were 
bought. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  answered  the  original  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  If  the  Proxmire 
amendment  were  adopted  and  if  the  law 
otherwise  remained  as  it  is,  it  would  be 
within  the  power  of  the  President — if  he 
found  certain  conditions  to  exist — to 
give  aid  to  any  one  of  the  countries  I 
have  previously  identified,  except 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Except  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Except  Yugoslavia. 

Does  the  chairman  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the 
Senator’s  interpretation  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  other  day  I 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  take 
care  of  the  very  difficult  situation  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  all  receipts  from  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  come  back  into  the 
fund  and  then  can  be  spent  in  any  way 
that  is  desired  by  the  AID  personnel, 
without  any  review  by  Congress,  either 
in  the  way  of  authorization  or  appropria¬ 
tion.  I  have  offered  an  amendment  de¬ 
signed  to  try  to  take  care  of  that  situa¬ 
tion  and  provide  that  it  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  annual  appropriations. 

Upon  further  review  of  the  act  I  find 
that  the  same  situation  is  true  in  respect 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  fund.  There 
are  certain  provisions  in  the  act  which 
provide  that  receipts  coming  back  from 
loans  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  can 
also  be  spent  by  the  administrators  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  without  any 
congressional  review  and  without  annual 
appropriation  or  authorization. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  printing  an 
amendment  which  would  take  care  of 
that  situation  in  respect  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  fund  in  the  same  way  that  I 
have  tried  to  take  care  of  it  in  respect 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  should  like  to  make  inquiry 
about  a  parliamentary  situation  that 
might  develop.  The  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  has  an  amendment  which  would 
deal  solely  with  Yugoslavia  under  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (f)  of  sec¬ 
tion  620.  My  inquiry  is  regarding  the 
validity  of  a  subsequent  amendment  in 
the  event  the  Proxmire  amendment  is 
adopted.  The  subsequent  amendment 
would  strike  from  subparagraph  (f)  the 
language  dealing  with  conditions  which, 
if  found  by  the  President  to  exist,  would 
warrant  the  granting  of  aid.  The  lan¬ 
guage  that  I  would  ask  to  strike  would 
leave  the  section  reading  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect  > 

No  aid  shall  be  granted  to  any  Communist 
country  except  under  section  214(b). 

The  three  conditions  which,  if  found 
to  exist,  would  allow  the  President  to 
provide  aid,  would  be  stricken.  Would 
such  an  amendment  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 

move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 

call  up  my  amendment  No.  231  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  51, 
between  lines  13  and  14  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  directed  against — 

“(1)  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  Act.” 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo¬ 
rum.  After  the  presence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  ascertained,  I  shall  speak  briefly 
and  then  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on 
my  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  _ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  This  amendment 
might  be  called,  for  short,  the  “antiagres¬ 
sion  amendment.”  It  is  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case 
and  Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
I  shall  take  2  minutes  to  explain  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  deny  aid  to 
those  who  wage  aggressive  war.  The 
President  would  have  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  fact.  In  other  words,  there 
is  to  be  an  escape  clause,  that  no  assist¬ 
ance  would  be  provided  to  any  nation 
until  the  President  determined  that  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  or  preparations  had  ceased 
and  he  reported  to  the  Congress  that  he 
had  received  assurances  satisfactory  to 
him  that  such  military  efforts  or  prep¬ 
arations  would  not  be  renewed. 

A  year  ago  last  September,  Russian 
Ilyushin  planes  were  waiting  to  carry 
a  large  contingent  of  Gamal  Abdel  Nas¬ 
ser’s  troops  into  Yemen.  This  troop 
•  movement  coincided  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  revolt  in  Yemen.  Since  that 
time,  Nasser  has  kept  28,000  troops  there, 
making  war  on  the  people  of  Yemen,  at 
a  cost  of  $500,000  a  day.  This  figure  was 
vouched  for  by  our  military  attache  in 
Cairo.  To  date,  the  cost  has  been  $180 
million,  which  which  is  approximately 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  United 
States,  under  its  foreign  aid  program, 
has  poured  into  Egypt. 

In  other  words,  while  our  money  is 
designed  to  help  the  poor  people  of 
Egypt — those  who  are  undernourished, 
underhoused,  and  underclothed — the 
money  intended  for  their  benefit  is  being 
spent  on  aggressive  warfare  elsewhere. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  moves 
that  Nasser  is  making  to  dominate  the 
Middle  East.  When  we  visited  there, 
we  were  informed  by  the  military  at¬ 
taches  that  their  movements — those  of 
the  air  attache,  the  army  attache,  and 
the  Navy  attache — were  severely  re¬ 
stricted.  They  could  move  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Embassy  or  from  their 
location.  But  the  Russian  technicians, 
the  Russian  military,  were  allowed  to  go 
everywhere.  Indeed,  they  were  supply¬ 
ing  Nasser  with  all  his  arms.  So,  at  the 
same  time  while  Nasser  has  Russian 
equipment,  Russian  technicians,  and  ex- 


Nazi  technicians,  we — the  United 
States — pour  money  into  Egypt.  Nasser 
is  making  war  with  our  dollars  just  as 
though  we  were  paying  for  his  military 
adventures. 

Within  the  past  week,  Egyptian  troops 
have  moved  into  Algeria,  to  help  Algeria 
in  its  war  on  Morocco,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  King  of  Morocco  has  severed 
relations  with  Algeria. 

Last  week  there  were  riots  in  Lebanon; 
each  day,  some  Middle  East  country  is 
agitated  and  stirred  up  by  Nasser.  Nas¬ 
ser  has  never  ceased  to  declare  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  invade  Israel  and  drive  the  Israelis 
into  the  sea.  His  broadcasts  nightly, 
beamed  over  the  Cairo  radio,  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  which  we  unfortunately  con¬ 
tributed,  beam  hatred,  and  preach  assas¬ 
sination  of  rulers  of  countries  Nasser 
wishes  to  destroy.  He  has  preached 
assassination  of  the  King  of  Jordan.  He 
has  preached  assassination  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  Lebanon.  He  has  preached  assas¬ 
sination  of  others. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  our  aid,  under 
those  circumstances,  should  stop.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
as  I  should  like  it  to  be.  I  believe  it  is 
unfortunate  there  is  a  discretionary 
clause  in  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  identical  with  one 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  House. 

So  if  this  amendment  is  accepted,  it 
will  not  be  eliminated  in  conference.  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted.  It  is  depressing 
to  think  our  policies  are  promoting  ag¬ 
gressive  war  in  the  Middle  East.  It  not 
only  permits  countries  to  use  our  aid  for 
aggressive  warfare,  but  it  causes  nations 
such  as  Jordan  and  Israel  to  fear  for 
their  lives  and  increase  their  arms.  So 
we  are  in  effect  stimulating  competition 
in  war  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  in¬ 
deed  promoting  an  arms  race.  How  in¬ 
consistent  is  the  practical  effect  of  our 
blind  policy  of  financing  Nasser  with 
our  professions  of  wanting  a  world  of 
peace. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  have  joined  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
sponsoring  the  antiaggression  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  would  like 
to  summarize  my  own  reasons  for  urging 
that  this  country  deny  assistance  to  any 
nation  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts  against  this  country  or 
any  nation  receiving  aid  from  us. 

One  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  our 
foreign  aid  program,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  maintain  their  independence 
from  foreign  domination,  particularly 
against  the  threats  posed  by  Communist 
expansionism.  The  capacity  for  main¬ 
taining  independence  depends  upon 
sound  and  healthy  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  upon  military  forces 
adequate  to  contribute  to  the  common 
defense.  But  this  objective  of  our  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  is  frustrated 
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when  nations  receiving  our  aid  engage 
in  aggression  or  prepare  to  do  so.  What¬ 
ever  form  our  assistance  may  take,  it 
releases  resources  which  can  then  be  used 
to  further  the  military  effort. 

When  countries  are  preparing  for 
aggression,  the  primary  effect  of  our  as¬ 
sistance  is  to  promote  the  tensions  of 
an  armaments  race.  This  may,  of 
course,  lead  to  the  tragedy  of  armed  con¬ 
flict,  with  all  its  unpredictable  and  far- 
reaching  consequences.  But,  at  best,  the 
resources  and  energies  drawn  into  an 
armaments  race  are  diverted  from 
healthy  economic  development,  weaken¬ 
ing  rather  than  strengthening  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  countries  we  are  trying 
to  assist,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  their 
own  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  our  coun¬ 
try  to  bear  even  a  share  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  encouraging  a  dangerous 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  Rather, 
I  believe  we  must  actively  use  our  in¬ 
fluence  to  prevent  such  arms  races  and  to 
discourage  aggression. 

The  present  amendment  properly 
leaves  the  determination  of  whether  a 
country  is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  efforts  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  is,  of  course,  under  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  charged  with  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  the  amendment  does  safe¬ 
guard  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  our  foreign  assistance  program,  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment  to  suspend 
aid  to  nations  preparing  for  or  conduct¬ 
ing  military  aggression  against  other  na¬ 
tions  that  also  receive  U.S.  aid. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  committee  in  elim¬ 
inating  language  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  suspend  assistance 
to  nations  preparing  aggressive  military 
activities.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  than  for  U.S.  funds  to  be  used  even 
indirectly  in  aggressive  activities  against 
other  aid-receiving  nations.  Take,,  for 
instance,  the  actions  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic — although  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  this  amendment  does 
not,  in  my  view,  apply  exclusively  to  that 
nation.  Nasser’s  troops  are  heavily  en¬ 
gaged  in  military  activities  in  Yemen. 
On-the-spot  reporters  maintain  that 
Egypt  is  making  a  massive  effort  in  Ye¬ 
men  to  prop  up  a  regime  that  could  not 
survive  without  foreign  arms  and  troops 
behind  it.  Without  U.S.  assistance  in 
the  form  of  surplus  food,  it  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  harder  for  Nasser  to  maintain 
this  kind  of  expeditionary  force. 

Reports  also  indicate  that  Egyptian 
pilots  have  been  fighting  on  the  Algerian 
side  in  the  recent  border  dispute  with 
Morocco. 

The  hate  propaganda  which  emanates 
from  the  Arab  Republic,  I  may  say,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  also'  directed  against  the 
United  States  and  Members  of  this  body. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  an 
amendment  along  the  lines  of  the  one 
passed  by  the  House  would  be  very  use¬ 
ful  in  bringing  U.S.  pressure  to  bear  to 
put  an  end  to  aid  programs  where  the 
nations  being  assisted  are  not  making 
a  comparable  effort  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  my  only  criticism  of 
this  amendment  is  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  calls  upon  the  President 
to  make  an  affirmative  declaration  that 
aggressive  military  efforts  are  being  con¬ 
ducted.  Personally,  I  am  dubious  that 
such  a  declaration  would  ever  be  made. 
Whenever  the  Yemen  situation,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Department,  a  concerted  effort  is 
made  to  deny  any  aggressive  activities 
on  anyone’s  part,  and  to  attribute  the 
whole  situation  in  that  country  to  con¬ 
fusion  and  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  those  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  would  be  far 
more  effective,  in  the  Yemen  situation 
at  least,  to  point  the  finger  of  blame 
specifically  upon  the  culprit.  The  United 
States  agreed,  in  a  deal  with  Nasser,  to 
recognize  the  new  government  in  Yemen 
in  return  for  Nasser’s  withdrawal  of  his 
troops.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
Nasser  has  not  withdrawn  his  troops, 
but  merely  rotated  them.  I  would 
strongly  favor  an  amendment  which 
would  simply  cut  off  aid  to  Egypt,  in¬ 
cluding  surplus  food,  until  such  time 
as  Egyptian  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
Yemen.  Such  action  would  clearly  pin¬ 
point  Nasser’s  failure  to  abide  by  his 
prior  commitment.  It  would  be  virtually 
impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  supply  Nas¬ 
ser  with  the  surplus  food  he  needs,  since 
they  require  additional  supplies  them¬ 
selves. 

To  date,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  given  Nasser  the  impression 
that  we  value  his  supposed  good  will 
more  than  we  value  our  own  interests 
in  the  Middle  East,  more  than  we  value 
our  legitimate  right  to  insist  that  Nasser 
fulfill  his  commitments,  and  apparently 
more  than  we  value  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  which  have  so  far  been  spent  in  an 
effort  to  win  Nasser’s  favor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  impressed  by 
the  argument  that  Nasser  or  anyone  else 
will  immediately  turn  to  the  Soviets  for 
aid  if  we  retract  our  own.  The  Soviets 
are  not  in  a  position  at  this  point  to  ex¬ 
tend  themselves  financially  overseas. 
And  Nasser,  at  least,  has  learned  only 
too  well  that  Soviet  aid  is  not  always 
what  it  seems  to  be.  That  argument  will 
not  stand.  It  does  not  have  merit,  and 
should  not  be  used,  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  present  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  enforced,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  specifically  to  cut  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  until  such  time  as  Nasser’s 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  Yemen  and 
until  such  time  as  Nasser  gives  specific 
evidence  that  he  is  more  concerned  with 
the  economic  development  of  his  own 
people  than  he  is  concerned  with  the 
military  conquest  of  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  acted  wisely  in 
tightening  up  a  number  of  areas  in  this 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  I  think  it  altogether 
appropriate  and  long  overdue  to  cut  out 


assistance  to  Nations  which  divert  their 
own  resources  into  military  and  propa¬ 
ganda  efforts  directed  against  other 
Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
author  of  language  in  the  bill  which  ex¬ 
presses  this  principle  as  the  sense  of 
Congress.  However,  my  queries  to  the 
AID  agency  as  to  how  this  language  has 
been  implemented  have  elicited  not  one 
single  example  from  the  agency  as  to 
how  this  principle  was  applied.  For  that 
reason,  although  I  favor  the  language 
approved  by  the  House,  I  would  be  far 
more  optimistic  of  action  in  the  long  run 
if  the  Senate  explicitly  recommended 
that  aid  to  President  Nasser  be  entirely 
suspended  until  Egyptian  troops  have 
ceased  fighting  against  neighboring  na¬ 
tions  and  until  Nasser’s  note  propaganda 
against  Israel  ceases  to  flood  the  Middle 
East. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
indicated,  half  a  loaf  is  better. than  none. 
And  I  think  this  amendment  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  that  this 
amendment  could  be  strengthened,  but 
it  is  identical  with  the  House  language, 
and  I  fear  that  if  we  tinker  with  it,  if 
we  try  to  strengthen  it,  it  may  be  lost  in 
conference,  as  so  often  amendments 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have 
been  lost  in  the  past,  not  merely  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  but  in  others. 
During  the  debate  there  could  be  another 
amendment  which  could  be  called  the 
propaganda  amendment,  in  line  with 
Senator  Keating’s  thinking  which  I 
would  highly  approve  of  and  support; 
but  in  this  case  I  think  it  would  be  well 
not  to  change  the  amendment,  because  it 
is  identical  with  the  House  language, 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  to  copper-rivet 
it  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  see  the  merit  of  the 
proposal.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  not 
offered  a  clarifying  or  perfecting  amend¬ 
ment  to  cover  the  hate  propaganda  prob¬ 
lem.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
Senator’s  plans.  I  agree  with  him  com¬ 
pletely  that  if  we  change  the  language, 
it  might  provide  some  reason  for  drop¬ 
ping  the  amendment  in  conference.  If 
we  adopt  this  language,  it  cannot  be 
dropped  in  conference  and  will  stay  in 
the  bill,  which,  of  course,  is  what  we 
desire. 

Later  in  this  debate  we  may  be  able  to 
do  something  about  the  propaganda. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  find  it  very 
difficult  for  even  the  pro-Nasser  men  in 
the  State  Department,  of  which  there 
are  plenty — not  to  find  that  Nasser  has 
been  an  aggressor.  He  has  been  an 
aggressor  in  Yemen,  in  Syria,  in  Leba¬ 
non,  and  now  in  the  Morocco-Algerian 
conflict.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
even  for  his  warmest  apologists  to  find 
that  he  has  not  been  an  aggressor.  We 
should  not  give  him  aid  if  it  were  found 
that  he  was  the  aggressor  in  Yemen  or 
was  building  submarines  or  rockets  and 
procuring  military  jet  planes  and  all 
sorts  of  aggressive  weapons. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  join  the  Sen¬ 
ator  in  his  efforts  to  convince  the  State 
Department  that  Nasser  has  been  the 
aggressor.  Under  the  sense-of-Congress 
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resolution,  aid  should  have  been  stopped 
before  this. 

If  this  amendment  does  not  work,  I 
shall  join  the  Senator  in  proposing  even 
stronger  language  to  stop  this  ridiculous 
proposition  of  giving  lavish  financial  aid 
to  a  country  which  at  this  moment  is 
engaging  in  aggression.  It  makes  no 

con  cp 

Mr.  JAVITS  rose. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  In  addition  to  the  aggressions 
that  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  also  true 
that  Nasser  has  committed  aggression 
against  Jordan.  There  have  also  been 
aggressions,  or  threats  of  aggression, 
against  Saudi  Arabia.  Much  American 
aid  has  been  given  to  both  those  coun¬ 
tries.  He  has  also  committed  acts  of 
aggression  against  Israel.  He  has  also 
interfered  in  the  dispute  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco,  which  has  been  friendly 
toward  us.  This  action  has  extended  be¬ 
low  the  Mediterranean,  in  Ghana,  where 
threats  have  been  made  to  take  over  that 
country.  There  have  been  threats  to 
the  Republic  of  Dahomey.  There  have 
been  threats  in  the  area  of  the  Volta 
River. 

We  see  what  is  happening  around  the 
world.  A  country  receives  aid,  and  when 
it  seems  to  feel  strong  enough,  it  at¬ 
tacks  a  neighboring  country.  Then  the 
weaker  country  also  asks  for  aid  in  order 
to  protect  itself.  We  should  not  be  giv¬ 
ing  aid  to  countries  that  build  up  their 
strength  to  the  point  where  they  can 
obliterate  or  seize  or  annex  a  friendly 
neighboring  country  which  is  not  as 
strong  as  the  first  country. 

What  I  have  said  extends  to  many 
countries  on  at  least  three  different  con¬ 
tinents.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  leadership 
in  this  field,  to  protect  the  nations 
around  the  world,  particularly  smaller 
or  weaker  nations,  which,  if  they  are  to 
retain  their  independence,  must  receive 
military  aid  to  offset  the  aid  that  is  given 
to  aggressor  countries. 

We  must  prevent  such  aid;  otherwise, 
we  shall  be  opening  a  Pandora’s  box  in 
the  two  Africas.  There  are  two  Africas, 
the  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  the 
Africa  north  of  the  Sahara,  in  the  Near 
East. 

It  will  happen  in  South  America  also 
as  soon  as  another  Castro  rises  in  a 
country  down  there.  Of  course,  Castro 
is  not  receiving  aid,  but  the  next  coun¬ 
try  that  is  taken  over  by  a  Castro  type 
government  will  not  admit  that  it  has  a 
Castro-type  government,  but  will  try  to 
obtain  foreign  aid  nevertheless.  Our 
country  must  correct  that  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  find  a  very 
worthy  purpose  in  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  to  discuss 
with  me  two  or  three  words  in  the 
amendment  which  I  believe  might  cause 
trouble.  I  am  not  now  arguing  about 
the  strict  application  of  the  amendment. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  has  nailed  down 
the  intention  in  the  last  words  of  the 
amendment,  which  read: 

This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursu¬ 
ant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  act. 

Therefore,  no  discretion  is  allowed,  as 
is  the  case  in  respect  to  many  other 
amendments. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  whether  he  would  consent  to  a 
modification  in  his  amendment  at  line 
7,  page  1,  by  striking  out  the  words  “or 
preparing  for”. 

The  present  wording  would  impose  a 
very  difficult  decision  on  the  President, 
in  trying  to  ascertain  motive,  or  even 
ascertaining  the  motive.  Potential  ag¬ 
gression  is  very  hard  to  discover. 

That  would  make  the  language  read: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  is  engaging 
in  aggressive  military  efforts — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  before  he  re¬ 
plies? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Anything  the  Senator 
changes  would  eliminate  the  idea  of 
copper  riveting  the  amendment  into  the 
bill.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  remember 
that.  If  the  President  is  to  make  a  judg¬ 
ment  that  there  is  aggression,  that  is  a 
quality  and  quantity  judgment,  as  such 
as  a  judgment  relating  to  preparation 
for  aggression. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  what 
would  be  gained  in  terms  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  discretion  by  making  the  change 
except  to  submit  the  entire  section  to 
conference . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  long  ago  I  read 
the  speech  of  the  President  of  Pakistan. 
He  said  that  India  was  preparing  for 
aggression  against  Pakistan;  that  the  In¬ 
dian  armies  were  on  the  borders  of 
Pakistan  for  the  purpose  of  aggression. 
Does  that  mean  that  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  the  President  would  have  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  when  there  was  a  collection 
of  troops  on  the  borders  of  two  countries, 
both  sides  were  preparing  for  aggression? 

The  President  of  Pakistan  says  so.  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  believe  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  thinks  so,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  previous  President  thought  so 
either.  There  are  instances  in  north 
Africa  in  which  two  countries  have  sub¬ 
stantial  forces  on  their  borders.  There 
is  now  an  actual  struggle  between  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  Algeria,  but  prior  to  that  time 
there  was  evidence  of  potential  aggres¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  raises  some 
concern  in  my  mind  about  the  amend¬ 


ment.  I  feel  very  keenly  about  giving 
American  aid  to  countries  which  are  ac¬ 
tually  engaged  in  aggressive  activities,  or 
in  aiding  aggression.  We  have  discussed 
this  amendment  before.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  instance  of  Yemen,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  still  happening 
there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  Algeria.  As  to  who  the  ag¬ 
gressor  is  there,  I  have  not  determined, 
but  I  do  know  that  some  shooting  has 
been  going  on  there. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  When  Mr.  Nasser 
sends  his  Egyptian  troops  into  Algeria  to 
help  Morocco,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
can  be  any  question  about  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  an  aggressor.  Of  course  he  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  is  the  ag¬ 
gressor  as  between  Algeria  and  Morocco? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  not  perti¬ 
nent  to  this  amendment.  In  this  case 
we  have  a  dictator — Nasser — sending 
troops  to  another  country  to  help  fight 
a  third  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
reads : 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided — 

I  skip  to — 

to  any  country  that  the  President  determines 
is  engaging  in  aggressive  military  effort. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  President 
must  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  also  provides: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  act. 

Does  the  Senator  mean;  for  example, 
that  the  Peace  Corps  would  be  eliminated 
in  some  of  those  countries,  on  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  country  might  be  prepar¬ 
ing  for  aggression? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  not  been  admitted  into  most  Arab 
nations  because  of  their  antisemitic 
prejudice,  and  of  course  our  Peace  Corps 
recruits  being  Americans  belong  to  all 
races. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  Arab  nations.  The  Senator  has 
not  done  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  labor 
this  point.  I  have  taken  my  stand  on 
the  Arab-Israel  struggle.  However,  what 
about  the  struggle  over  Kashmir?  What 
about  the  struggle  between  India  and 
Pakistan?  What  about  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Chile  and  Bolivia?  There  has 
been  some  shooting  there,  too. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  those  border  incidents 
and  the  cold,  calculated  methods  of  ag¬ 
gression  which  the  dictator  of  Egypt  has 
been  engaging  in. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  any  comparison,  but  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  would  not  establish 
qualitative  standards. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  President  is 
obliged  to  decide  that  question.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
if  we  change  a  word  or  two,  we  shall  lose 
the  amendment.  This  is  too  important 
an  amendment  to  risk  having  it  thrown 
out  in  conference,  as  so  many  have  been 
in  the  past.  When  the  bill  is  in  con¬ 
ference,  people  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  running  to  the  conference, 
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saying,  “This  will  ruin  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.”  We  have  seen  that  happen  more 
than  once  in  conference,  although  an 
amendment  thrown  out  in  conference 
may  have  represented  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Alaska  and  New  York  on 
their  amendment.  It  is  directly  aimed 
at  the  aggressive  preparations  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  is 
important  to  make  that  declaration  in 
clear  language. 

I  do  not  believe  in  indulging  in  pro¬ 
vocative  talk.  The  Arabs  seem  to  exer¬ 
cise  great  fascination  over  at  least  two 
types  of  persons:  maiden  Englishwom¬ 
en  and  diplomats.  The  number  of  Eng¬ 
lishwomen,  from  the  time  of  Lady  Hes¬ 
ter  Stanhope  down  to  Gertrude  Bell  who 
have  fallen  for  the  Arab  line,  is  almost 
unlimited.  The  Arabs  also  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fascination  for  diplomats,  both 
British  and  American.  I  certainly  do 
not  think  these  diplomats  are  in  any 
sense  anti-Jewish.  Let  me  make  that 
clear.  But  they  are  pro-Arab. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Harry  Truman, 
the  State  Department  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  United  States  from  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  Republic  of  Israel.  President 
Truman  had  to  act  over  the  opposition 
of  prominent  officials.  Virtually  every 
step  we  have  taken  to  try  to  help  Israel 
since  then  has  been  over  the  opposition 
of  prominent  officials  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  The  State  Department  has 
moreover  sabotaged  the  Douglas-Keating 
resolution  which  would  have  sought  to 
prevent  Egypt  from  closing  the  Suez 
Canal  to  goods  destined  for  Israel. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  consistently  favored  Egypt 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
State  Department  has  many  real  virtues, 
but  the  ability  to  withstand  the  seduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Arabs  is  not  one  of  them. 

I  shall  say  no  more,  except  that  I 
heartily  endorse  the  Gruening  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
his  fellow  sponsors,  of  whom  I  am  one, 
will  resist  the  attempt,  coming,  I  am 
sure,  from  the  State  Department,  to 
emasculate  and  eviscerate  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  language  in  the 
amendment  on  line  6,  “or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  efforts,”  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phrases  in  the  entire 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  saying. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  language  deals 
with  the  matter  of  prevention.  We 
should  not  have  to  wait  until  some  coun¬ 
try  engages  in  aggression  before  we  cut 
off  aid.  When  we  become  satisfied  that 
their  acts  show  that  they  are  preparing 


for  aggressive  military  efforts,  we  ought 
to  stop  them  then,  before  people  start 
dying. 

Supposedly,  we  have  a  highly  efficient 
intelligence  service,  in  at  least  three 
branches  of  the  Government:  namely, 
the  State  Department,  the  CIA,  and  the 
Pentagon.  It  should  not  be  difficult  for 
our  intelligence  service  to  advise  the 
President  that  country  X  is  preparing 
for  aggression  and  satisfy  him,  on  the 
basis  of  their  intelligence  reports  and 
evidence,  that  such  is  the  case.  Until 
they  did,  the  amendment  would  not  be¬ 
come  applicable.  But  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  been  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  country  is  preparing  for  ag¬ 
gression,  he  ought  to  stop  the  aid  to  that 
country  immediately.  The  amendment 
is  that  simple. 

We  would  not  be  placing  any  burden 
on  the  President.  If  he  has  a  good  in¬ 
telligence  service,  he  ought  to  be  kept 
informed  anyway,  if  the  intelligence 
service  is  worth  the  appropriation  we  are 
giving  it,  whether  or  not  a  country  is 
preparing  for  aggression. 

Next,  I  join  with  the  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  ,  and  other  Senators,  who  have 
pointed  out  that  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  that  is  it.  It  is  identical  with 
the  House  language,  and  an  important 
policy  question  would  be  established. 
This  is  a  vital  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  He  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  a  few  facts  to 
present  on  my  own  time,  in  a  moment, 
but  I  desire  to  take  this  time  to  buttress 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
in  my  colloquy  with  him. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  already 
placed  in  the  Record  the  number  of 
troops  that  Nasser  has  in  Yemen  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 
There  are  28,000.  He  has  had  them 
there  for  about  14  months. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  told  by  a  certain 
Senator  this  afternoon  that  the  AID 
people  had  advised  him  that  aggres¬ 
sion  is  a  matter  of  definition;  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Nasser 
is  an  aggressor. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  give  the  AID  a 
little  elementary,  kindergarten,  ABC 
lesson  in  what  aggression  obviously  is. 

How  many  troops  did  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  say  Nasser  has  in  Yemen? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  He  has  28,000 
troops  in  Yemen  and  has  had  them  there 
for  14  months.  He  dispatched  them 
there  stimultaneously  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  revolt  in  Yemen, 
knowing,  of  course,  that  it  was  going  to 
happen,  he  being  in  fact,  if  not  the  in¬ 
stigator,  then  the  collaborator  in  that 
revolt. 

Russian  planes  were  ready  to  take 
Nasser’s  first  convoys  of  troops,  and  have 
transported  them  ever  since.  In  fact,  as 
he  pulls  his  battle-weary  troops  back  and 
sends  in  fresh  troops,  keeping  the  total 
number  the  same,  they  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  back  and  forth  by  Russian  planes, 
with  Russia  supplying  all  his  military 
equipment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  the  AID  officials 


contend  that  that  does  not  constitute 
some  kind  of  aggression?  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  have  a  suspicion  as  to  what  the 
motivation  of  the  AID  people  may  be  in 
trying  to  defeat  this  amendment — name¬ 
ly,  that  they  are  pro-Nasser? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  the  inevit¬ 
able  conclusion,  from  the  generous  way 
in  which  Nasser  has  been  treated  by  our 
foreign  aid  program.  It  should  not  have 
been  necessary  for  Congress  to  offer  an 
amendment  of  this  kind.  Action  should 
have  been  taken  by  our  executive  de¬ 
partment  long  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  support  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has 
said,  it  is  my  opinion,  based  upon  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  State  Department, 
that  for  a  long  time  many  people  in  that 
Department  have  been  pro-Nasser  and 
anti-Israel.  It  is  about  time  for  us  to 
adopt  this  amendment  and  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  the  State  Department  that 
the  Senate  is  not  anti-Israel  and  does  not 
favor  aggression  by  Nasser  or  anyone 
else.  It  is  rather  sad  that  we  even  have 
to  debate  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
of  this  particular  amendment.  It  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  with  a  unan¬ 
imous  vote.  But  let  the  Record  show 
that  some  of  us  know  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  lobby  is  fighting  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Their  representatives  are  in  the 
gallery  at  the  very  moment  I  speak.  I 
tell  them  that  I  have  no  respect  for  their 
activity  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  While  Nasser  is  get¬ 
ting  a  battle-trained  army  and  has  never 
ceased  to  declare  his  purpose  to  drive  the 
Israelis  to  the  sea,  he  is  also  building  up 
a  fantastic  arsenal  of  other  weapons,  in¬ 
cluding  missiles,  jet  planes,  and  sub¬ 
marines. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  contradiction  of  the  statement  of 
Nasser  that  he  intends  to  drive  Israel 
into  the  sea  as  soon  as  he  is  strong 
enough  to  do  so? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  On  the  contrary; 
he  has  never  denied  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Supplementing  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  I 
asked  this  question  of  the  Director  of  the 
AID  Agency; 

Well,  now,  why  do  we  continue  aid  to 
Egypt,  for  instance,  which  has  shown  its  ag¬ 
gressive  tendencies  in  Yemen  and  in  threats 
against  Israel? 

This  was  the  answer  of  Mr.  David  Bell, 
the  AID  Administrator: 

Well,  the  Egyptian  case,  as  you  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  most,  Senator,  is  a  very — indeed  the 
whole  Middle  East  situation — is  a  very  tense 
and  uncertain  one.  The  philosophy  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  those  Middle  Eastern  countries 
for  the  last  several  years  has  been  that  if  we 
work  with  them  to  achieve  some  reasonable 
economic  and  social  progress  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  we  would  be  contributing  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  peaceful  progress  in  the  Middle 
East  and  we  would  be  working  against  the 
possibility  of  additional  military  flareups. 
We've  had,  I  think,  some  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  We  certainly  haven’t  had  uniform  suc¬ 
cess  in  that.  The  action  of  the  Egyptians  in 
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Yemen  is  a  complicated  one.  As  you  know, 
there  was  an  internal  revolt  in  Yemen  and 
the  Egyptians  have  been  supporting  one  side 
in  that  revolt  and  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  supporting  the  other  side. 
It’s  a  tangled  situation  but  it  is  certainly 
different  from  and  distinguished  from  an 
outright  aggression. 

That  is  exactly  the  type  of  reasoning 
that  has  allowed  the  aid  to  continue,  and 
it  is  the  type  of  reasoning  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  and  I  are  likely  to  face, 
even  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  precisely 
the  type  of  sophistry  the  Senators  from 
New  York,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
I  fear.  There  is  a  sharp  distinction  be¬ 
tween  such  military  activity  and  the  aid 
which  Saudi  Arabia  gave  to  Yemen  for  a 
time.  Saudi  Arabia  gave  financial  aid, 
not  military  aid  as  did  Nasser.  But  when 
that  financial  aid  was  withdrawn  by 
Saudi  Arabia,  Nasser  did  not  withdraw 
his  troops.  He  violated  his  pledges  and 
his  promises  to  withdraw  his  troops  if 
Saudi  Arabia  ceased  its  financial  aid. 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  increased  the 
number  of  his  troops. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  regime  which 
he  is  supporting  would  collapse  the  day 
his  troops  were  withdrawn.  In  addition, 
he  has  continued  to  make  preparations 
for  war  against  others;  and  as  I  said  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Nasser 
has  never  ceased  to  proclaim  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  conquer  Israel,  to  wipe  it  out, 
to  eradicate  it.  He  is  proud  of  that.  He 
continues  to  prepare  for  it. 

If  the  State  Department,  following  the 
Senator’s  fear  that  they  will,  as  they 
have,  take  the  position  that  the  war  in 
Yemen  is  a  highly  complicated  situation, 
and  that  there  are  two  sides  to  it,  that 
nobody  is  really  an  aggressor,  the  next 
session  of  Congress  will  write  the  law  in 
such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  discre¬ 
tion  and  no  argument. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  Senator’s  amendment.  Why  not 
name  the  countries?  Why  become  in¬ 
volved  to  the  point  where  we  impose  upon 
the  President  the  requirement  of  a  con¬ 
stant  decision,  so  that  he  must  declare 
at  a  particular  time  that  such  a  country 
appears  to  be  preparing  for  aggression? 
That  could  complicate  our  foreign  policy 
no  end. 

Egypt  is  the  object  of  this  amendment. 
Let  us  name  Egypt  in  the  bill.  Let  us  do 
as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Indonesia  a  while 
ago.  Then  we  will  not  complicate  the 
matter  with  Pakistan,  India,  and  Taiwan, 
or  with  Bolivia,  Chile,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco.  I  am  perfectly  willing  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  vote  for  this  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  country 
that  we  know  to  be  guilty. 

I  am  entirely  prepared  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  the  actions 
of  the  nations  that  are  guilty  of  such 
conduct;  but  I  do  not  want  us  to  say  to 
the  President,  “You  are  to  name  the  ones 
who  are  responsible  for  such  interna¬ 
tional  crises,  and  then,  after  naming 
them,  you  are  to  cut  off  our  aid  to  them.” 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
Nasser  was  responsible  for  the  attack  on 
Yemen,  and  I  favor  cutting  off  our  aid 


to  Egypt.  From  the  available  evidence 
it  would  appear  that  Nasser  is  guilty, 
and  let  us  say  that  he  is.  Let  us  not 
force  the  President  to  make  decisions 
which  might  very  well  precipitate  a 
crisis  which  we  would  not  want.  We 
know  what  Nasser  has  been  doing;  there 
is  little  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  the  view  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  expressed ;  and 
after  my  amendment  is  adopted,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  him  submit  an  amend¬ 
ment  carrying  out  his  ideas;  and  if  that 
amendment  then  is  adopted,  we  can 
withdraw  mine,  leaving  his  which  will 
unqualifiedly  declare:  “No  aid  for  Nas¬ 
ser’s  United  Arab  Republic.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  we  are 
dealing  with  delicate  foreign  relations 
matters  which  involve  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  our  Nation’s  na¬ 
tional  policy.  So  we  should  not  force 
the  President  to  make  such  decisions 
prematurely.  We  do  not  have  all  the 
facts;  but  we  have  ample  information 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Egypt,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  what  Egypt  has 
been  doing. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  I  offered  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  what  happened 
there? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  did  not  have 
enough  votes  to  adopt  it  there.  I  of¬ 
fered  the  amendment  there  at  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  request,  and  I  spoke  for  the 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
argument  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
making  about  Egypt  and  Nasser’s  opera¬ 
tions.  We  know  perfectly  well  what  he 
has  been  doing  in  Yemen  and  in  Al¬ 
geria,  and  we  know  perfectly  well  about 
his  constant  meddling  in  the  Middle 
East  governments  in  many,  many  in¬ 
stances,  which  include  Iraq  and  Syria; 
and  we  could  name  many  more  of  them. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  I  want  them 
named  in  the  bill,  not  interpreted  in  some 
way  at  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
meeting. 

There  have  been  numerous  comments 
about  India.  I  have  heard  those  ques¬ 
tions  argued  in  executive  session  in  the 
committee.  It  was  said  there  that  we 
should  reduce  our  aid  to  India  because 
Pakistan  is  afraid  that  India  will,  after 
we  have  aided  her,  be  strong  enough  to 
attack  Pakistan.  However,  I  do  not 
think  India  will  attack  Pakistan;  but  I  do 
not  want  President  Kennedy  or  any  other 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be  re¬ 
quired  by  Congress  to  state  that  it  looks 
as  if  India  is  a  potential  aggressor  and 
that  U.S.  aid  had  better  be  cut  off. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Proxmire  amendment  in  regard  to 
aid  to  Indonesia.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
amendment,  although  I  believed  it  could 
well  have  been  tougher,  for  I  want  to 
crack  down  on  the  open  aggression  and 
the  poison  propaganda  that  come  out  of 
Cairo.  So  I  favor  including  such  an 
amendment  in  the  bill,  but  not  a  state¬ 
ment  instructing  the  President  to  find 
that  someone — unnamed  by  us — is  pre¬ 
paring  for  aggression. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  submit 


an  amendment  in  which  Nasser  in  par¬ 
ticular  will  be  named;  and  if  that  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  if  the  Senate  has  pre¬ 
viously  adopted  my  amendment,  its 
weaker  provision  can  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Proxmire 
amendment  approach  in  regard  to  India 
might  well  cover  this  situation. 

His  amendment  provided: 

No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  Indonesia — 

At  that  point  we  could  well  substitute 
the  name  “the  United  Arab  Republic” — 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  assistance  is  essential  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to 
Indonesia — 

Again  I  would  substitute  the  words 
“the  United  Arab  Republic” — 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  would  be  an 
ideal  amendment;  but  we  do  not  want 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  fable  about 
the  dog  that  was  carrying  a  bone  in  his 
mouth.  When  he  reached  a  bridge  over 
a  stream,  he  looked  into  the  water  and 
saw  his  reflection,  and  the  bone’s  reflec¬ 
tion  and  then  opened  his  mouth  to  seize 
the  reflection,  and  dropped  the  real  bone 
into  the  water,  and  could  not  get  it  again. 
Let  us  adopt  my  amendment;  and  if 
thereafter  the  other  amendment  is 
adopted,  mine  can  then  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
submit  certain  figures  in  regard  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  I  do  not  share 
the  interpretation  of  this  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  for  the 
amendment  does  not  require  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  before  extending  aid,  to  make  an 
investigation  of  all  countries  aided  under 
the  foreign  aid  program,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  aggression 
or  are  preparing  to  engage  in  aggression. 
The  amendment  simply  requires  that 
when  it  is  charged  that  a  country  is  an 
aggressor  nation  or  when  the  President 
finds  that  a  country  is  an  aggressor  or 
when  it  is  charged  that  a  country  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  aggression,  the  amendment 
will  go  into  effect. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  in  regard 
to  India:  If  there  were  submitted  to  the 
President  evidence  satisfying  him  that 
India  was  in  fact  preparing  for  aggres¬ 
sion,  of  course,  our  aid  to  India  should 
stop.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  our  aid  to 
Pakistan,  or  Taiwan,  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  we  should  terminate  any  assistance 
when  it  engages  in  aggression  or  prepares 
to  engage  in  aggression.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
amendment  would  place  on  the  President 
the  burden  of  proceeding  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  any  country  otherwise 
eligible  for  aid  under  our  aid  program, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  that  coun- 
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try  was  engaged  in  aggression  or  was 


preparing  to  do  so. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  change  one  word 
of  this  amendment,  we  run  great  risk  of 
losing  it;  but  if  we  keep  the  amendment 
just  as  it  is — inasmuch  as  the  House  has 
already  voted  in  favor  of  this  language — 
it  will  be  nailed  into  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department. 

Mr.  GRUENiNG.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  KEATiNG,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRUENiNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  yield  to  the  blandishments  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  change  this 
amendment.  As  he  knows,  I  have  felt 
very  strongly  about  the  propaganda  ele¬ 
ments  involved  here;  and  I  had  an 
amendment  to  add,  after  the  word  “mili¬ 
tary,”  the  words  “or  propaganda.”  But 
I  am  convinced  that  we  should  adopt 
this  amendment  in  the  words  in  which 
it  is  now  phrased.  If,  as  the  Senator 
says,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  or 
other  Senators  wish  to  submit  an  even 
stronger  amendment — one  cutting  off 
all  of  our  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic — that  is  something  else.  But  for  the 
time  being  let  us  continue  with  this 
amendment.  The  words  “preparing  for” 
represent  the  very  essence  of  the  amend¬ 
ment;  and  without  them  the  amendment 
would  mean  very  little,  because  in  the 
absence  of  those  words,  such  a  country 
would  actually  have  to  be  engaged  in  an 
invasion.  The  damage  would  have  been 
done  and  the  invading  forces  would  be 
sweeping  through  the  country  which  was 
under  attack,  before  there  could  be  a 
finding,  under  such  a  provision,  that  the 
aid  would  have  to  be  cut  off.  How  ridic¬ 
ulous  it  would  be  to  remove  the  very 
heart  of  the  amendment;  and  the  words 
“or  preparing  for”  are  the  heart  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  could  not  agree 
more  fully  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  With  his  newly  obtained  rockets, 
Nasser  could  destroy  the  little  country 
that  is  Israel  in  1  hour  or  2,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  the  destruction 
would  be  complete — long  before  we  in  the 
United  States  or  the  free  world  could  do 
anything  about  it.  However,  the  fact 
that  Nasser  is  obtaining  ground-to- 
ground  missiles  and  does  have  sub¬ 
marines,  tanks,  and  other  weapons  which 
are  needed  only  for  aggressive  warfare  is 
a  demonstration  that  he  is  preparing  for 
a  war  similar  to  the  aggression  he  has 
conducted  in  Yemen  and  the  aggression 
he  has  conducted  elsewhere,  and  wants 
clearly  to  conduct  against  Jordan,  Israel, 
Morocco,  or  any  country  that  impedes 
his  plans  for  being  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  Arab  world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  received  from 
the  United  States  from  1946  through  1963 
aid  which  has  totaled  $807  million.  For 
fiscal  year  1963,  alone,  it  totals  $198.9 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  all  of  this  is  economic  aid.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  has  received  no 
military  aid  from  the  United  States.  She 
receives  most  of  her  military  aid  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  question,  if  I  may. 

Does  the  Senator  have  the  figures  as 
to  the  amount  of  aid  which  the  United 
States  has  given  to  the  State  of  Israel, 
not  only  by  way  of  direct  aid,  but  also 
by  way  of  tax  free  donations  and  bonds 
that  have  gone  into  Israel  during  the 
same  period  of  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  figures  I  have  available  placed 
in  the  Record.  I  wish  quickly  to  point 
out,  hov/ever,  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  Israel  as  an  aggressor.  She  has  no 
arms  on  foreign  soil. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  question, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
amounts  of  money  have  been  sent  to 
Israel  by  way  of  fund  raising.  What 
that  would  have  to  do  with  the  issue  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  I  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  know  that  Senators  are  ready 
to  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  the  Senate  vote. 

We  have  two  problems.  I  should  like 
to  talk  for  5  minutes  on  those  two  prob¬ 
lems. 

First,  we  must  copper  rivet  that  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill,  which  we  are  now  do¬ 
ing.  I  compliment  my  colleague  for  the 
wit  to  see  that  we  cannot  change  any 
part  of  the  amendment  if  we  are  to  do 
that  first  job. 

Second,  when  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  which  is  now,  to  impress  the 
State  Department  with  the  invalidity  of 
the  arguments  and  the  rationale  which 
it  has  used  to  continue  a  policy  which  is 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  we  should  do  so.  We  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  policy  of  continuing  to  give  aid 
to  Nasser  notwithstanding  aggression — 
not  merely  preparation  to  aggress — but 
aggression  in  the  Yemen,  against  Saudi 
Arabia,  by  infiltration  and  fomenting 
revolution  in  other  Near  East  countries, 
including  threats  to  assassinate  rulers, 
and  now  direct  interference  in  the  Al- 
gerian-Moroccan  conflict.  Incidentally, 
though  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  it  is 
entirely  documented  and  boasted  about 
by  the  leading  newspaper  in  Egypt,  Al- 
Ahram,  that  Nasser  has  proudly  an¬ 
nounced  that  Egyptian  warships  and 
aircraft  have  gone  to  Israel. 

This  is  the  time  and  place  to  explain 
why  we  take  a  very  different  attitude 
from  that  of  the  State  Department,  be¬ 
cause  apparently  the  State  Department 
seems  to  rationalize  its  way  out  of  any¬ 
thing  we  have  done  and,  I  predict,  will 
rationalize  its  way  out  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  even  if  we  adopt  it,  if  we  permit  it. 

The  whole  point  or  idea — and  we  have 
had  a  couple  of  clues  to  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — is  that  we  are  going  to  do 


some  business  with  Nasser  so  that  he  will 
not  completely  depend  on  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  and  so  that  we  may  have  some 
effect  with  him. 

The  great  fallacy  in  that  argument  is 
that  it  is  exacly  what  Nasser  wants. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  would  place  into 
his  hands.  He  cannot,  and  he  dare  not, 
depend  exclusively  upon  the  Communists 
and  still  retain  his  power  in  his  own 
country.  The  very  thing  that  is  keeping 
him  in  power  in  Egypt  is  that  he  passes 
as  the  consummately  clever  Near  East¬ 
ern  ruler  to  his  people  to  play  off  the 
Communists  against  the  United  States 
and  receive  aid  from  both.  The  con¬ 
summate  cleverness  which  he  demon¬ 
strates  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people  is 
one  of  the  main  elements  which  keeps 
him  in  power.  President  Nasser  in 
Egypt  could  not  get  away  with  sole  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Soviet  Union  even  if  he 
wanted  to,  and  even  if  the  Soviet  Union 
would  help  him  to  the  extent  that  would 
be  required. 

So  the  whole  idea  out  of  which  the 
State  Department  is  rationalizing  its 
Nasser  policy  is  wrong.  It  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  be  wrong,  because  Nasser 
continues  to  do  everything  he  possibly 
can  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  He  proceeds  against  us 
with  the  greatest  arrogance  and  the 
greatest  impunity.  He  receives  our  aid 
and  then  interferes  directly  with  his 
Egyptian  troops  in  the  Yemen  war.  He 
receives  our  aid  and  keeps  the  whole  Near 
East  in  turmoil  and  ferment,  including 
conspiracies  against  established  govern¬ 
ments  there.  He  receives  our  aid  and 
threatens  every  day — and  he  means  it — 
to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea  and  to 
eliminate  Israel. 

We  have  heard  some  intimations  about 
the  aid  that  Israel  receives  by  way  of 
voluntary  contributions.  Who  is  com¬ 
pelling  the  arms  race  in  the  Near  East 
which  is  so  terribly  costly  to  the  tiny 
country  of  Israel  to  which  we  give  no 
military  aid? 

So  far  we  have  only  let  them  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  in  cash  for  some  Hawk 
missiles  purchased  from  the  United 
States. 

The  man  fomenting  that  Near  East 
arms  race  is  none  other  than  Nasser.  As 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  has  properly 
pointed  out,  there  is  nothing  the  Is¬ 
raelis  can  do  except  to  escalate  their 
arms  preparations  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
Otherwise,  they  are  sitting  ducks. 

He  is  getting  jetplanes  of  the  latest 
design,  and  he  is  getting  his  pilots  trained 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  other  parts  of  the 
Communist  bloc  to  operate  the  planes. 
He  now  has  battle-tried  troops  who  have 
been  through  a  Yemenite  war.  He  has 
submarines  and  rockets  made  very 
largely  by  ex-German  Nazi  technicians 
with  material  supplied  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc.  He  has  the  latest  tanks 
and  the  latest  arms  which  the  Commu¬ 
nists  are  capable  of  giving  him.  They 
boast  about  it.  Yet  we  absolutely  shut 
our  eyes  to  what  is  creating  the  most 
dangerous  situation  of  conflagration  in 
the  Near  East,  which  is  the  escalating 
arms  race. 

What  is  critically  important  is  one 
fundamental  point:  There  can  be  no 
rationalization  out  of  a  ruler — and  that 
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is  what  Nasser  is — who  proceeds  with  the 
greatest  arrogance  to  defy  the  American 
policy  at  the  same  time  that  he  receives 
its  aid  and  makes  that  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple  props  of  his  regime.  The  fact  is 
that  his  people  consider  him  to  be  con¬ 
summately  clever  because  he  is  receiving 
aid  both  from  the  Communist  bloc  and 
the  United  States  as  well.  He  cannot 
persist  in  any  such  ridiculous  attitude. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the  State  De¬ 
partment  is  doing.  We  must-  demon¬ 
strate  beyond  peradventure  that  we  will 
have  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  value  the  opiixion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  feel  that 
he  has  much  heart  in  the  idea  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  charade  by  President  Nasser 
as  any  of  us.  I  believe  he  is  mistaken  on 
one  point,  and  that  is  in  his  effoi't  to 
have  the  particular  language  to  which 
we  have  referred  eliminated  from  the 
amendment,  which  would  only  imperil 
the  whole  amendment.  At  the  same  time 
he  omits  the  fact  that  we  entrust  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  far 
more  weighty  decisions  than  this. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
believed  that  Khrushchev  was  preparing 
for  aggression,  if  he  made  a  value  judg¬ 
ment  that  Khrushchev  was  preparing  for 
aggression  against  the  United  States  with 
the  atom  bomb,  I  would  expect  him  to 
put  his  finger  on  the  red  button.  That  is 
a  great  deal  more  important  than  wheth¬ 
er  to  give  aid  to  Nasser  or  not.  Yet 
under  the  way  our  Government  is  or¬ 
ganized  we  ai*e  giving  the  President  that 
power.  He  is  the  only  one  in  our  coun- 
try — and  we  all  know  it — who  can  direct 
when  the  country  shall  react  against  an 
aggressor  preparing  for  aggression  in 
such  a  way  that  we  cannot  allow  such 
aggression  to  occur  against  us  before  we 
react.  We  are  laying  bai’e  one  of  the 
most  trying  and  difficult  responsibilities 
and  duties  which  the  President  has.  It 
is  almost  beyond  human  compi’ehension, 
endurance  or  will. 

And  I  lay  it  bare  only  to  answer  the 
argument.  This  is  far  less  in  magnitude, 
in  tei'ms  of  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  than  the  decision  with  which 
we  entrust  him  now  in  the  greatest  thea¬ 
ter  of  life  and  death  ever  known  to  all 
mankind. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
can  vei’y  well  make  this  qualitative  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  Nasser  or  any  other  i*uler  in  the 
world  is  actually  preparing  for  aggres¬ 
sive  warfare  or  has  engaged  in  aggres¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  realize  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  concern  of  the  Senators  from  New 
York  and  other  Senators  about  losing 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  in  con¬ 
ference.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  would 
not  be  lost  in  conference.  If  I  were  a 
conferee,  I  could  give  my  word  of  honor 
that  we  would  not  lose  it,  but  I  would  be 
only  one  of  the  conferees.  I  know  we 
cannot  make  any  advance  pledges  as  to 
the  result  of  the  conference. 

My  concern  with  the  amendment  is 
the  broadness  of  its  scope,  and  the  fact 
that  it  might  very  well  necessitate  inter¬ 


nationally  embarrassing  decisions  for 
our  Government.  Possibly,  it  would  not. 

I  have  been  reading  the  language  on 
page  1.  I  read,  starting  with  line  3: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 — - 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  lan¬ 
guage  would  not  deny  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  engage  in  famine  relief? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wished  to  clarify 
that  part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  knows  I 
agree  with  him  that  when  it  comes  to 
direct  relief  of  starving  people,  aid  could 
be  given  even  to  the  Red  Chinese,  or  to 
anybody. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  read: 

to  any  country  which  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  ag¬ 
gressive  military  efforts  directed  against — ■ 

(1)  the  United  States, 

I  wish  to  get  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  As  I  under  stand, 
under  that  language  the  initiative  with 
respect  to  ascertaining  the  facts  would 
rest  with  the  President. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  might  or  might 
not,  under  his  own  discretion,  view  the 
situation  as  involving  preparation  for 
aggression. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  He 
could. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  obvious 
point  is  if  there  were  actual  military 
aggression,  the  President  would  not  have 
much  discretion.  We  would  not  want 
him  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING  rose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  who  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment  whenever  he  wishes. 

The  President  will  have  discretion, 
even  as  to  whether  aggression  is  under¬ 
way.  This  is  often  a  qualitative  judg¬ 
ment,  too.  Troops  might  be  marshaled 
at  the  border — perhaps  a  shot  has  not 
yet  been  fired,  but  the  border  has  been 
crossed.  That  would  be  aggression. 

There  might  be  a  situation  in  which 
planes  were  in  the  air  but  had  not  ac¬ 
tually  broken  the  barrier  of  the  other 
counti’y.  That  might  be  aggression. 

This  is  a  value  judgment  that  the 
President  must  make.  He  makes  much 
more  serious  decisions  than  this. 

I  should  say,  as  a  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  history,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Senator  from  Alaska  says  the 
amendment  is  not  as  strong  as  it  should 
be — and  as  a  lawyer  I  agree  with  him — 
is  precisely  this  reason.  I  feel  we  are 
right  about  the  fact  that  if  we  build  the 
record  sti'ongly,  as  we  are  trying  to  do, 
with  facts  and  figui'es  to  copper-rivet 
the  amendment  as  it  stands  in  the  bill, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  played  around  with 
in  conference,  on  balance  we  will  ac¬ 
complish  more  than  if  we  try  to  toughen 
it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
concern  with  the  amendment  is  not  its 
target  or  its  primary  objective.  I  ac¬ 
cept  its  primary  objective  of  refusing  to 
aid  a  government,  namely,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  which  has  consistently 


threatened  one  of  our  best  friends,  the 
State  of  Israel.  My  concern  is  about 
saying,  “No  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  or  any  other  act.”  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  would  knock  out  the  Peace  Coi’ps, 
which  I  believe  should  not  be  involved 
in  some  of  these  tough  diplomatic  de¬ 
cisions.  It  would  surely  knock  out  the 
Export-Import  Bank  transactions,  which 
relate  to  our  owh  economic  well-being, 

I  regret  that  there  is  such  a  fear  over 
the  conference.  I  repeat,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  I  offered  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  voted  for  it  in  the  committee. 
After  we  discussed  the  amendment,  I 
found  that  thei'e  were  serious  limitations, 
which  have  deeply  disturbed  me.  I  wish 
to  goodness  we  could,  with  one  or  two 
modifications,  remove  the  doubts.  But 
I  gather  the  Senators  feel  that  if  we  do, 
in  conference  the  State  Department  will 
work  on  us  to  the  point  that  we  will 
recede  to  their  request  or  to  their 
advice. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
this  language,  and  wants  it  in  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  can  pass  this  language  with 
one  or  two  things  modified,  such  as  re¬ 
moving  “any  other  act”  from  the 
amendment,  which  would  not  basically 
change  the  substance  or  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment.  We  know  what  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment  is. 

It  is  to  prevent  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  giving  aid  to  coun¬ 
tries  committing  either  direct  or  indirect 
acts  of  aggression,  contrary  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  is 
a  very  good  purpose,  which  I  wish  to 
support. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  of  significance  that 
in  this  whole  debate  no  word  is  heard 
from  the  State  Department.  After  all, 
there  has  been  a  general  declaration  in 
the  law  that  we  shall  not  aid  one  who  is 
an  aggressor,  and  so  forth.  This  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  “sense”  resolution  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grue- 
ning]  properly  referred.  Every  effort  to 
obtain  an  interpretation  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  ,  by  me,  and  by  my  colleague 
from  New  Yoi’k  [Mr.  Keating]  has  al¬ 
ways  been  frustrated  by  the  rationaliza¬ 
tion  by  the  State  Depai’tment  away  from 
the  position  we  thought  we  were  adopt¬ 
ing. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  with  all  respect, 
that  his  situation  would  be  much 
stronger  with  all  of  us  if  we  had  a  dec¬ 
laration  from  the  State  Department  as 
to  what  would  be  its  policy,  even  under 
this  amendment.  We  cannot  even  know 
that.  How  can  anyone  be  blamed  for 
wanting  to  be  sure,  at  least,  that  we  shall 
have  this  point  to  emphasize.  About  all 
we  have  is  a  license  to  “holler.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator  at  all.  I  could  bring  down  from 
my  office  some  correspondence  between 
the  State  Department  and  me  on  cer¬ 
tain  matters — Yemen  and  others — which 
I  believe  would  reflect  as  much  anger, 
concern,  and  dismay  over  that  situation 
as  that  of  any  other  Senator. 

I  am  concerned,  I  repeat,  over  the 
scope  of  the  amendment.  I  know  what 
its  purpose  is.  I  like  its  purpose;  and, 
therefore,  I  should  like  to  see  its  purpose 
preserved.  I  can  understand  how  the 
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Senators  who  sponsor  the  amendment 
might  feel  that  the  purpose  and  sub¬ 
stance  might  not  be  preserved  in  confer¬ 
ence,  even  though  I  would  surely  give  my 
word,  if  I  were  on  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee — and  I  might  be,  as  one  of  the 
ranking  members  of  the  committee — to 
see  to  it  that  the  substance  was  pre¬ 
served. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  desires  to  speak;  if  so,  I  shall 
yield  to  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  speak  as  long  as  he  pleases 
and  that  then  I  may  resume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  a  personally  arrived  at  po¬ 
sition  on  this  whole  situation. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Nasser  or  Egypt  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  which  have  oc¬ 
curred.  I  have  been  in  serious  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  State  Department 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  practically  to 
the  point  that  I  believe  I  will  file,  for 
whatever  action  the  Senate  may  wish  to 
take,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  we  should  withdraw 
recognition  of  the  state  of  Yemen. 

I  believe  that  the  Egyptians  have  par¬ 
ticularly  failed  to  keep  their  word  in 
connection  with  the  recognition  that  was 
given  the  Government  of  Yemen.  I  am 
not  in  sympathy  with  them.  We  are 
furnishing  probably  50  percent  of  the 
food  that  feeds  the  people  of  Egypt.  We 
could  have  tremendous  control  over  the 
peccadillos  of  Mr.  Nasser.  So  I  am  not 
waving  any  flag  for  Nasser  or  Egypt. 

By  the  same  token,  I  am  not  raising 
any  flag  for  a  biased  specialized  act  with 
respect  to  any  other  country.  But  when 
we  enact  legislation,  it  should  be  equit¬ 
able  and  provide  a  sensible  means  of 
application;  and  I  do  not  believe  this 
amendment  would  do  that. 

I  know  the  House  passed  the  language 
contained  in  this  amendment.  That  is 
the  House’s  decision.  I  feel  that  a  great 
many  Senators  have  a  position  that  is 
sympathetic  toward  what  this  amend¬ 
ment  seeks  to  do,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  will  do  it. 

I  did  not  hear  any  voices  raised  when 
India  committed  an  act  of  naked  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Goa,  when  it  went  into  that 
country  suddenly,  overnight,  and  by 
force  took  away  property  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Portugal  for  centuries.  I  did 
not  hear  any  voices  raised  against  India. 
That  seemed  to  be  all  right. 

I  have  not  heard  any  voices  raised 
against  the  raiding  parties  from  the 
Congo  who  go  into  Angola,  raid  and 
destroy  and  steal,  and  go  back  to  the 
haven  of  the  Congo.  Yet  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  this  country  to  give  aid 
to  the  Congo.  Under  any  kind  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  amendment  would  require 
a  decision  to  dissociate  ourselves  from 
aiding  the  Congo.  That  is  what  we 
would  have  to  do. 

I  do  not  approve  of  what  the  Egyptian 
troops  are  doing  in  the  Yemen.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  Nasser  agreed  to 
take  his  troops  out  of  there.  I  happened 
to  be  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  when  the  negotiations  were  un¬ 
derway.  I  know  what  the  proposals 


were.  I  know  what  the  agreement  was. 
It  has  not  been  carried  out. 

But,  from  a  technical  standpoint — and 
I  am  not  defending  or  supporting  him — 
Mr.  Nasser  is  in  the  Yemen  today  at  the 
invitation  of  a  legally  constituted  gov¬ 
ernment  that  we  recognize. 

Under  what  other  circumstances  is  this 
country  in  Vietnam?  Under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  did  this  country  land  10,000 
troops  in  Jordan?  At  the  invitation  of 
a  legally  constituted,  recognized,  de  jure 
government. 

I  am  only  saying  that  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  grander. 
I  am  not  supporting  biased  legislation. 
But  I  will  support  generalized  legislation, 
and  I  will  suport  legislation  that 
strengthens  the  act  and  tries  to  accom¬ 
plish  something  in  Egypt  that  should  be 
done. 

With  the  House  passing  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  with  the  Senate  using  suitable  lan¬ 
guage  which  I  think  can  be  drafted,  if 
we  go  into  conference  I  think  we  can 
come  out  with  reasonable  language  that 
will  tend  substantially  toward  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  desired  purpose. 

Basically,  I  do  not  think  this  language 
is  needed.  However,  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  some  language. 

The  President  has  authority  to  with¬ 
draw  aid  whenever  he  feels  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  withdraw  it  from  Peru  when 
there  was  a  coup  down  there. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  For  2  weeks. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  was  for  2  weeks  or  2  minutes. 
He  had  the  authority  to  withdraw  it. 
He  has  the  authority  to  withdraw  aid 
from  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  has 
withdrawn  aid  from  Sukarno  and  In¬ 
donesia.  It  did  not  require  an  affirma¬ 
tive  act  of  Congress  to  do  it.  He  has 
the  authority  to  do  it  if  he  thinks  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  contend  that,  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  this  language  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  I  believe  it  creates  conditions 
which,  if  the  President  meticulously  en¬ 
forced  the  provisions  of  the  act,  would 
cause  a  great  amount  of  confusion  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  which  would 
not  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  go  into 
conference,  and  we  will  come  out  with 
language  that  will  be  specifically  directed 
to  the  purpose  which  is  sought. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
highly  applaud  the  Senator’s  suggestion 
of  adopting  a  sense-of-Congress  resolu¬ 
tion  withdrawing  aid  from  Yemen. 
While  we  recognize  this  so-called  legally 
constituted  government,  it  was  done  only 
in  connection  with  Nasser’s  promise  to 
withdraw  his  troops  if  we  did  so  and 
largely,  I  regret  to  say,  to  propitiate 
Nasser.  It  was  another  one  of  our  tragic 
mistakes  in  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Now  I  am  fearful  about  losing  a  half 
a  loaf  if  I  consent  to  modification  of  my 
amendment  because  there  is  apparently 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
agencies  to  curtail  Nassar.  It  should 
have  been  done  before. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  and  acts  in  this 
way,  it  is  not  going  to  happen,  because 


the  State  Department,  I  regret  to  say, 
has  many  pro-Nasser  people  in  it,  and 
its  Middle  East  policy  seems  to  be  to 
build  him  up. 

Instead  of  supporting  the  one  oasis 
of  free  democratic  government  in  the 
Middle  East,  namely  Israel,  it  has  done 
little  to  encourage  its  existence  and 
to  discourage  the  efforts  to  boycott  and 
destroy  it. 

Now  if  we  modify  the  amendment  in 
the  slightest  respect,  I  fear  the  State 
Department  will  be  telling  the  conferees 
how  disruptive  this  amendment  is  going 
to  be,  and  we  will  lose  it.  That  is  why 
I  prefer  to  stand  by  the  exact  language 
of  my  amendment  which  is  identical  with 
the  House-passed  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  still 
the  responsibility  of  the  Members  who 
will  constitute  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee. 

Regardless  of  whether  Nasser  should 
have  been  in  the  Yemen  prior  to  recog¬ 
nition,  our  very  act  of  recognizing  the 
government  amounts  to  a  de  jure  rec¬ 
ognition  of  a  duly  constituted  govern¬ 
ment.  I  was  in  both  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Cairo  when  this  matter  was  under  in¬ 
tense  discussion,  and  when  preparations 
were  being  made  for  recognition  of  the 
Yemen. 

Tire  point  is,  we  were  given  certain 
understandings.  We  were  given  cer¬ 
tain  commitments.  Those  commitments 
have  not  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Nas¬ 
ser  has  not  carried  out  the  conditions 
and  promises  he  said  he  would. 

On  the  contrary,  Saudi  Arabia  has,  in 
great  measure,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  carried  out  its  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  withdrawing. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  could  be 
said  that  there  was  a  waiver  of  any  com¬ 
mitment  of  our  recognition  because  we 
relied  on  promises  which  were  not  car¬ 
ried  out.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should 
consider  withdrawing  recognition  from 
the  government  of  Yemen,  which  can¬ 
not  sustain  itself  except  with  Nasser’s 
troops,  and  it  has  gone  back  on  its 
word  that  it  would  rid  itself  of  for¬ 
eign  troops,  in  exchange  for  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  this  country  would  recognize 
the  newly  established  government. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  I 
think  this  amendment  is  not  a  good 
amendment.  I  think  it  will  in  many  ways 
embarrass  us,  because  there  are  other 
ways  and  means  of  arriving  at  a  solu¬ 
tion.  We  could  draft  an  amendment 
which  would  really  be  of  effect  in  put¬ 
ting  the  finger  on  where  the  trouble 
is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California' 
[Mr.  Kuchel]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  American  policy  of  mutual  se¬ 
curity  to  be,  or  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  be, 
designed  to  promote  the  cause  of  man’s 
freedom,  rather  than  to  exacerbate  the 
potential  intrigues  of  war.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  supported  mutual  se¬ 
curity  in  the  past.  That  is  why  I  propose 
again  to  vote  in  favor  of  it  this  year, 
with  due  regard  to  the  amendments  I 
shall  support. 
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I  was  prepared  to  vote,  earlier  in  this 
debate,  had  there  been  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  on  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  without  a  rollcall,  to  approve 
the  restrictive  amendment  with  respect 
to  Sukarno  and  Indonesia. 

My  judgment  is  that  Senators,  taking 
the  position  which  was  taken  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  question  on  aid  to  Indo¬ 
nesia,  indicated  that  a  nation,  having  re¬ 
ceived  $670  million,  over  the  years,  from 
the  American  Treasury,  and  having 
thereafter  prepared  for  aggression  and 
having  committed  it,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  participate  in 
a  program  designed  for  peace  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  not  by  way  of  a  coverup  for 
aggression  or  for  potential  aggression. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  given  $863  million  to 
Nasser  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Yet  the  record  is  clear  not  simply  with 
respect  to  Yemen  and  Israel,  but  to 
Jordan  as  well.  Egypt  has  been  guilty 
of  continuing  acts  of  naked  aggression. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before.  If 
the  lights  of  freedom  dim  in  the  Middle 
East,  if  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  one 
Middle  East  free  government,  the  democ¬ 
racy  of  Israel,  fails,  then  this  whole, 
troubled,  historic  area  could  lead  all 
the  globe  toward  an  obliterating  nuclear 
conflict.  Mankind  cries  out  that  our 
great  America  never,  never,  never  feed 
the  appetite  of  hate  and  conflict  with 
American  aid  which  would,  thereafter, 
be  channeled  into  a  fanning  of  the 
flames  of  potential  conflict. 

I  raise  the  question:  What  is  wrong 
with  a  congressional  statement  of  policy, 
which  will  invest  the  President  with  the 
specific  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  or  not  nations  desiring  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  this  country  to  be  free  and 
to  remain  free  are  deserving;  or,  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  preparing  for  acts  of 
aggression?  To  give  aid  to  Egypt,  only 
to  observe  Egypt  use  her  own  funds  to 
buy  instruments  of  war  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc,  makes  a  mockery  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  national  security  program. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  debate  that  it 
is  difficult  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  when  a 
country  is  on  the  verge  of  committing 
an  aggressive  act.  I  deny  that.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  under 
this  administration  or  under  any  other 
administration,  knows  full  well  what 
countries  may  be  covertly  preparing  for 
the  commission  of  an  aggressive  act  and 
we  must  not  lend  ourselves,  directly  or 
otherwise,  to  any  aid,  of  any  kind,  to  any 
would-be  aggressor. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  have  risen  for 
these  few  moments  to  say  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska,  the  Senators  from  New 
York,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  have 
offered  an  amendment  which  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
and  which,  speaking  for  myself,  I  shall 
vote  for  with  enthusiasm  when  the  roll 
is  called. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  one 
or  two  questions.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  in  his  colloquy 


with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  which 
would  prevent  the  obtaining  of  famine 
assistance? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  asked  about  fam¬ 
ine  relief,  which  we  have  often  given  to 
other  nations  and  distributed  through 
American  agencies.  I  said  that  I  did 
not  see  how  it  would  prevent  such  assist¬ 
ance.  Such  assistance  would  not  be  en¬ 
compassed  in  the  act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Through  private 
sources,  that  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  That  is  direct  aid 
which  we  have  given  even  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  answers  one  ques¬ 
tion.  The  next  one  is  this :  Suppose  there 
is  a  situation  in  which  a  country  is  en¬ 
gaging  in  an  aggressive  military  effort, 
and  the  United  Nations  sends  observ¬ 
ers,  and  then  makes  a  finding,  on  the 
basis  of  the  reports  of  the  observers,  that 
one  of  the  parties  is  an  aggressor.  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  that  the  President  shall  be 
bound  by  that  finding? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  President  would 
not  be  bound  by  it.  I  again  speak  as  a 
lawyer  when  I  say  that  this  amendment 
leaves  the  determination  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  President  would  not  be  bound 
by  the  findings  of  anbther  agency. 
These  are  the  very  clear  words  in  the 
amendment,  and  they  are  not  capable 
of  any  other  interpretation.  The 
amendment  reads:  “which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  is  engaging  or  prepar¬ 
ing  for  aggressive  military  efforts.” 

That  means  that  if  the  U.N.  or  any 
other  agency  finds  that  there  is  aggres¬ 
sion,  the  President  may  find  that  there 
is  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
clude  my  argument,  because  I  want  to 
vote.  I  see  that  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  is  preparing  to  speak. 

What  is  really  at  stake  is  the  fact  that 
we  shall  unmistakably  incorporate  in 
the  bill  the  proposition,  not  that  we 
can  compel  Nasser  not  to  supply  troops 
to  Yemen,  but  that  there  shall  be  some 
penalty,  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  for 
throwing  his  weight  around.  That  is 
why  the  amendment  carries  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  to  what  will  happen  when  the 
President  determines  that  a  particular 
country — namely,  Egypt  in  this  in¬ 
stance — is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  efforts. 

Other  countries  should  know  when 
another  country  is  threatening  to  push 
it  into  the  sea,  or  to  invade  it,  and  that 
this  will  result  in  a  heavy  penalty — in 
this  case  for  Nasser — and  the  United 
States  will  not  be  with  him,  but  against 
him.  It  is  a  question  of  discouraging 
him  from  throwing  his  weight  around. 

I  appreciate  very  deeply  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper].  It  may  turn  out,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  his  statement  may  have  more 
effect  than  even  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  What  I  belive  we  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  is  not  any  real  inability  to 
communicate  our  intention  to  the  State 
Department.  I  believe  we  are  suffering 
from  the  fact  that  the  State  Department 


is  acting  on  its  own,  without  regard  to 
our  intentions.  The  very  least  we  can 
do — and  the  debate  is  as  important  as 
the  amendment — is  to  make  unmistak¬ 
ably  clear  what  we  have  in  mind.  That 
the  amendment  will  do. 

Finally,  I  hope  even  if  an  effort  is  made 
to  amend  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
will  turn  it  down.  The  great  thing  that 
we  can  gain  here  is  agreement  with  the 
House. 

Even  though  the  amendment  does  not 
satisfy  Senators,  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  at  least  it  is  a  certain  expression 
of  our  desire  to  the  President.  This  is 
supremely  important.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  down  any 
proposal  to  change  the  amendment  and 
will  vote  the  amendment  into  the  bill, 
in  that  way  making  it  a  part  of  the  bill 
and  unchangeable  in  conference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  After  line  2  in 
amendment  No.  231  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  language  and  to  substitute  the 
following: 

(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  which  the  President 
determines  is  either  engaging  in  aggressive 
military  efforts  or  is  primarily  engaged  in 
an  aggressive  military  buildup  preparatory 
to  aggressive  military  efforts  directed 
against — 

( 1 )  the  United  States,  or 

(2)  any  other  free  country, 

until  the  President  determines  and  reports 
to  the  Congress  that  such  military  efforts 
or  preparations  have  ceased.  The  President 
may  waive  this  section  only : 

(a)  if  he  is  unable  to  determine  from  all 
of  the  facts  coming  to  his  knowledge  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  an  aggression  has  occurred  or  may 
occur,  or 

(b)  if  an  aggressive  act  is  reviewed  and  the 
facts  determined  by  an  appropriate  inter¬ 
national  body,  or 

»  (c)  if  he  determines  that  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  would  be  af¬ 
fected  adversely  by  a  determination  under 
this  section. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with. 
The  question  of  aggression  has  been 
struggled  with  in  the  United  Nations  for 
years,  and  it  has  never  been  defined  ac¬ 
curately.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
President  to  do  so. 

The  substitute  amendment  would  give 
the  President  some  discretion  in  admin¬ 
istering  foreign  policy.  It  amounts  to 
a  statement  of  policy.  We  are  all  agreed 
with  the  idea  that  we  should  not  be  giv¬ 
ing  aid  to  a  country  which  is  engaged 
in  an  aggressive  action.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  disagrees  with  that  statement. 
The  difficulty  is  in  applying  it. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  the  points  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  when  he  described  the  difficulty 
between  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  amendment  further  has  the  virtue 
of  giving  the  two  bodies  in  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  reconile  their  language 
into  a  workable  amendment  as  between 
the  two  Houses.  The  point  that  if  we 
adopt  the  pending  amendment,  there  can 
be  no  leeway  and  no  discretion,  is  one  of 
the  principal  arguments  against  it.  I 
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do  not  believe  we  should  pick  out  any 
specific  country.  There  must  be  some 
respect  for  the  difference  in  functions 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislative  branch. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  us  can 
act  as  Secretary  of  State.  We  do  not 
have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  this  policy,  or  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  policy.  We  can  determine  the 
broad  policy.  I  believe  the  broad  policy 
is  expressed  in  the  substitute,  namely, 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  support  aggres¬ 
sion  with  our  aid. 

We  talk  about  specific  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors, 
and  at  the  moment  we  disagree  with  the 
disposition  of  Nasser’s  troops  in  Yemen. 
However,  there  was  a  time  when  we  also 
disapproved  of  the  overt  attack  by  Israel 
on  Egypt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  has  been  the 
most  serious  overt  act,  as  among  those 
countries.  We  disapprove  of  that.  We 
went  to  the  United  Nations  and  asked 
Yemen  to  stop  that  particular  act  of  ag¬ 
gression.  There  are  recurrent  instances 
of  aggression — that  is,  of  a  minor  na- 
ture — against  Israel  by  her  neighbors. 
On  one  occasion,  at  least — perhaps 
others — the  United  Nations  team  in  that 
area  found  that  it  was  the  fault  of  Israel. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  found  that  the 
fault  was  with  Egypt.  So  there  have 
been  recurrent  conditions. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  in  Congress 
should,  as  a  legislative  matter,  under¬ 
take  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  in 
administering  our  foreign  policy.  I 
think,  in  spirit  at  least,  this  is  contrary 
to  the  constitutional  principles  we  are 
supposed  to  follow  in  this  body.  Per¬ 
haps  the  principal  difference  between 
my  substitute  amendment  and  the 
amendment  itself  is  that  it  gives  the 
President  some  reasonable  flexibility  in 
the  application  of  the  principle  which 
both  of  them  carry — that  we  should  not 
aid  aggression  against  any  other  free 
country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  not  also — be¬ 
fore  I  deal  with  the  Sinai  situation  in 
1956 — a  difference  between  the  Senator’s 
amendment  and  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  in  that  the  Senator  confines  his 
amendment  to  this  act  alone?  Therefore 
other  types  of  assistance  would  come  un¬ 
der  other  acts — for  example,  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  Peace  Corps.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  apply  exclusively  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Act,  and  no  other. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  as  far  as  it 
ought  to  go.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
apply  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  to  other 
acts.  However,  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  would,  by  any  means,  continue 
even  that  kind  of  aid ;  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should  try  to  tie  his  hands. 

What  I  object  to  principally  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  number  of  the  amendments 
offered,  and  others,  is  that  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  usurp  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive  in  the  administration  of  for¬ 
eign  policy.  We  are  not  merely  writing 
foreign  policy;  we  are  going  further  and 
seeking  to  tie  the  President’s  hands  in 
the  actual  administration  of  it.  That  is 


unwarrantable  and  could  force  the  Presi¬ 
dent  into  many  embarrassing  situations 
that  would  be  of  great  harm  to  our  for¬ 
eign  relations  in  many  areas.  I  think 
some  of  the  other  actions  may  do  that, 
particularly  the  criticisms  of  friendly 
countries  which  occurred  in  the  debate 
on  the  fishing  amendment.  I  dare  say 
that  many  of  those  statements  will  be 
repeated  in  the  press  of  the  respective 
countries  referred  to  and  be  highly  of¬ 
fensive  to  those  countries.  When  we  un¬ 
dertake  in  public  to  discuss  each  of  those 
countries  in  turn  and  recount  all  of  their 
misdeeds,  it  is  a  very  bad  thing.  But 
that  is  another  matter. 

On  this  particular  issue,  I  hope  we  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  without  giving  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exercise  a  fair  discretion  in  the 
administration  of  the  act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator’s  judgment  is  dictated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  feels  that  so  far, 
knowing  what  we  have  said  in  the  bill, 
as  affecting  the  President’s  general  pow¬ 
er  to  cut  off  aid  whenever  he  feels,  the 
State  Department  and  the  President 
have  behaved  quite  properly  in  respect 
to  President  Nasser?  Is  not  the  basis 
for  the  Senator’s  argument  that  we 
should  not  tie  the  President’s  hands,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  doing  the  right  thing  now, 
and  therefore  we  should  not  tie  his 
hands?  If  he  wishes,  he  can  continue 
to  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  good  reasons  for  the  policy 
he  is  following.  I  think  the  statement 
that  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  our  State  Department  is 
under  the  predominant  influence  of  pro- 
Arabs  is  wholly  unfounded.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  consider  what  has  been  done 
for  the  State  of  Israel  during  the  past 
years,  there  is  no  comparison  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  done  infinitely  more  for 
Israel  than  we  have  for  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries.  But  that  is  another  subject.  I 
do  not  wish  to  labor  that  point. 

We  know  of  the  sympathy  that  exists 
in  this  country  for  Israel,  particularly 
in  the  Senator’s  State  of  New  York.  I 
have  great  sympathy  for  his  position. 
He  is  representing  his  constituents,  as 
all  of  us  represent  our  constituents.  I  do 
not  criticize  him  for  that.  He  is  quite 
within  his  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  should  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  subjected  to  any  particular  in¬ 
terest,  no  matter  how  worthy  it  may  be. 
The  making  of  decisions  of  this  kind 
should  be  left  to  the  President  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  the  United  States.  We 
must,  and  should,  trust  whatever  Presi¬ 
dent  is  in  the  White  House.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  try  to  tie  the  hands  of 
President  Eisenhower  in  this  fashion. 

For  8  years  the  Senator  from  New 
York  did  not  seek  to  tie  down  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  his  party  in  this  fashion.  A 
foreign  aid  bill  has  been  before  Congress 
every  year,  and  never  before  have  I  seen 
such  an  inclination  to  try  to  administer 
the  act  on  so  many  sides,  some  of  them 
related,  and  many  of  them  unrelated. 
It  strikes  me  that  Senators  should  not 


expect  this  bill  to  solve  all  the  outstand¬ 
ing  difficulties  that  exist  in  the  world — 
and  there  are  many  of  them.  This  is  a 
very  poor  vehicle  with  which  to  seek  to 
do  that. 

This  subject  was  discussed  once  be¬ 
fore  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  I  did  not  dis¬ 
approve  then  of  the  feeling  that  we 
should  urge  Nasser  in  every  possible  way 
to  open  the  Suez  Canal;  but  I  did  not 
think  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  a  proper 
vehicle  to  use  in  that  connection.  It  was 
not  because  I  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  about 
the  advisability  of  opening  the  canal.  I 
still  think  the  canal  ought  to  be  open 
and  free  to  all.  But  I  make  the  point 
now,  as  I  made  it  then,  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  should  not  be  used  to  solve  all 
the  other  problems  that  exist.  That  is 
why  we  have  the  State  Department  and 
the  Diplomatic  Service.  That  is  why  the 
President  has  been  given  the  responsi¬ 
bility  under  the  Constitution  to  adminis¬ 
ter  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly,  to  enable  me  to 
complete  my  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  speaking 
merely  for  the  record;  these  are  deep 
convictions  of  mine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  they 
are. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  decades,  I  have 
demonstrated,  both  by  vote  and  by  ad¬ 
vocacy  on  the  floor,  that  when  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  lead,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
lead.  One  of  the  most  unpopular  posi¬ 
tions  I  ever  took  was  in  1956,  when  I  felt 
the  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Sinai,  although  there  was  a  tremendous 
wave  of  sympathy  throughout  the 
world,  and  quite  properly  so,  for  Israel, 
which  had  been  at  the  point  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  if  it  had  not  done  what  it  did.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  promise 
made  at  that  time  by  none  other  than 
President  Eisenhower  that  these  provo¬ 
cations  would  stop,  they  never  did,  until 
United  Nations  forces  moved  into  the 
Gaza  Strip. 

But  laying  that  aside,  let  me  ask  a 
precise  question:  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  how,  if  we  adopt  the  substitute,  the 
policy  of  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  will  change  the  relationship 
to  Nasser? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  President.  It  is  his  responsibility  to 
administer  this  policy  in  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  think  a  legislative  body,  least 
of  all  this  one,  is  in  a  position  to  ad¬ 
minister  these  laws  and  apply  them.  We 
state  the  broad  policy.  We  say  that  this 
is  a  policy  which  we  approve.  Some 
Senators  think  they  have  information 
that  aggression  is  about  to  be  committed 
against  the  State  of  Israel.  I  do  not 
know  that.  We  do  know  about  the 
Yemen  problem.  I  agree  with  the  view¬ 
point  expressed  very  clearly  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  as 
to  the  Yemen.  This  is  a  different  prob¬ 
lem.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  problem  that 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  meet.  It 
is  a  different  problem.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  President  will  do.  But  I  think 
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we  must  trust  him,  as  we  trusted  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  to  carry  out  a  policy 
within  his  own  responsibility,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  specific  case. 

We  cannot  sit  here  and  anticipate  all 
the  contingencies  that  may  arise.  Un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  I  think  even  my 
substitute  amendment  would  be  difficult 
to  administer  in  a  really  effective  way. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  judge  who  is 
an  aggressor.  Every  country  always 
contends  that  the  other  country  is  the 
aggressor;  and  the  other  country  always 
says  it  is  only  defending  itself.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  in  which  a  country  has 
admitted  it  was  an  aggressor,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  Germany  in  World  War  I.  There 
are  few  cases  in  which  a  country  has 
made  any  pretense  about  being  an  ag¬ 
gressor.  Generally  speaking,  99  percent 
of 'the  time  a  country  says  it  is  only  de¬ 
fending  itself.  They  may  be  taking  pre¬ 
ventive  action.  Even  if  they  take  overt 
action,  they  say  it  is  the  other  nation  that 
is  committing  the  offense  and  that  they 
are  really  anticipating  another  attack. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  was  saying 
about  the  war  in  1956. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse!  and  I  tried  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  to  do  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  now.  We 
sought  to  amend  or  modify  the  act  in 
order  to  have  anything  done  at  all.  Now 
we  have  a  record  of  noncompliance  by 
the  State  Department  and  the  President, 
and  I  cannot  see  them  changing  their 
policy  unless  we  change  our  instructions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  recall 
what  the  Senators  did,  but  since  the  war 
in  1956  there  has  not  been,  any  overt  ag¬ 
gression  in  this  area,  unless  it  be  in  the 
Yemen  affair;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  is  overt  aggression,  because  they 
were  invited  in,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
said. 

They  were  invited  there,  just  as  we 
were  invited  to  South  Vietnam.  So  I  do 
not  think  that  could  be  classed  as  ag¬ 
gression. 

However,  for  some  reason  there  has 
been  peace  there,  not  overt  warfare,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  instances,  although  it  was 
predicted,  year  after  year,  that  an  explo¬ 
sion  would  occur  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  the  language  of 
the  Gruening-Javits-Morse  amendment 
contained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  it  is  in  precisely  the  same 
language,  and  that  therefore  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  consultation 
about  this  matter  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  adopted. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  differs  markedly. 
If  it  were  adopted,  would  it  not  be  in 
conference;  but,  in  addition,  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  the  conferees  to  drop 
both  provisions  and  leave  the  conference 
report  completely  silent  on  this  matter, 
just  as  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  is  silent  in  regard  to  it? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  my  opinion, 
that  could  not  be  done.  The  conference 
committee  would  have  to  arrive  at  a  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  versions.  The  principal  difference 
lies  in  the  giving  of  discretion  to  the 
President,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  very 
difficult  provision  to  apply. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  provision  could  not  be  dropped,  be¬ 
cause  each  House  would  have  adopted  an 
amendment  or  a  provision  of  the  bill  to 
this  general  effect,  and  the  conference 
committee  would  have  to  deal  with  them, 
and  therefore  some  provision  of  the  sort 
would  have  to  be  drafted? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly.  Further¬ 
more,  the  principle  of  the  two  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  So  there  could  be  no 
justification  for  dropping  the  principle 
in  regard  to  an  aggressor.  The  question 
is,  what  would  be  the  circumstances  for 
its  application?  For  example,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  fishing  amendment,  which  the 
Senate  adopted  earlier  today.  In  my 
opinion,  all  of  us  agree  on  its  objective, 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  amendment 
will  not  accomplish  it. 

In  this  case,  I  think-  the  amendment  is 
much  too  stringent.  It  leaves  no  discre¬ 
tion  to  the  President,  and  it  applies  to 
any  other  country — which  is  much  too 
broad  a  provision.  That  is  my  objection 
to  it. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator’s  fear  that 
no  such  provision  would  eventually  be 
included,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
conference  committee,  is  a  mistaken  one. 

However,  I  think  the  President  should 
be  given  authority  to  use  his  discretion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  the  situation 
has  changed  since  the  days  of  George 
Norris,  who  charged  that  Congress  was 
composed  of  three  houses — the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
conference  committees.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  the  conference  committees  do  have 
great  power. 

I  am  not  as  experienced  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  as  is  the  Senator  from  Arkansas;  but 
I  have  known  conference  committees  to 
drop  clauses  which  were  included  in  both 
the  House  version  and  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion,  although  in  different  form.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  provision  could  be  emascu¬ 
lated  still  further,  and  yet  finally  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  form  that  it  would  merely 
be  a  statement  of  pious  intent,  with  no 
means  whatsoever  for  implementation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  there  will  be  included  in  the 
conference  report  a  provision  which  will 
adopt  the  principle  of  these  two  different 
versions,  and  I  can  pledge  that  I  will 
work  to  have  that  done.  However,  if 
anyone  wishes  to  assume  that  I  would 
not  carry  out  my  pledged  word,  I  point 
out  that  the  Senate  could— if  the  con¬ 
ference  report  did  not  include  such  a 
provision — reject  the  conference  report, 
request  a  further  conference,  and  pro¬ 
vide  instructions  to  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  committee,  will  agree  that  the 


conference  report  would  not  omit  any 
such  amendment  or  provision  of  this 
sort.  I  am  sure  ha  will  speak  for  him¬ 
self  as  to  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  President; 

I  strongly  believe  that  under  the  rules 
and  precedents  and  procedures  in  re¬ 
gard  to  conference  committees,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  would  have  to  include 
the  essence  of  this  amendment,  because 
it  is  included  not  only  in  this  amendment 
but  also  in  the  substitute;  and  on  the 
assumption  that  I  will  be  one  of  the  con¬ 
ferees,  I  can  certainly  give  assurance, 
for  my  part,  that  it  will  be  included  in 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  statements  made  by  these 
two  eminent  and  highly  honorable  Sen¬ 
ators.  I  am  sure  they  make  their  state¬ 
ments  in  good  faith — although  I  know 
they  will  be  importuned  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  Department,  perhaps 
with  the  result  that,  if  the  essence  of  the 
amendment  comes  back  to  us  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be,  as 
Lincoln  once  said,  like  soup  made  from 
the  shadow  of  a  crow  which  had  starved 
to  death. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  I  point  out 
that  not  only  will  the  Senate  conferees 
be  responsible  to  the  Senate;  the  House 
conferees  will  be  responsible  to  the 
House,  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  very  charita¬ 
ble;  and  of  course  the  Senate  conferees 
will  have  their  responsibilities,  too.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  most  per¬ 
suasive,  too. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  very  compli¬ 
mentary,  but  I  do  not  know  where  he 
obtains  any  justification  for  his  state¬ 
ment  that  I  am  most  persuasive.  In 
view  of  the  recent  developments  in  this 
Chamber,  certainly  I  am  not  persuasive 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  presidential  discretion  should  be 
provided.  The  Gruening  amendment 
provides : 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  *  *  *  to  anjrcountry  which 
the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts. 

So  that  discretion  would  rest  with  the 
President.  But  I  point  out  that  the  dis¬ 
cretion  would  be  very  limited,  under  this 
language ;  for  example,  the  opening  word 
of  the  substitute  are  as  follows : 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
Act  to  any  country  which  the  President  det¬ 
ermines  is  either  engaging  in  aggressive  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  or  is  primarily  engaged  in  an 
aggressive  military  buildup  preparatory  to 
aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against — 

(1)  the  United  States,  or 

(2)  any  other  free  country, 

until  the  President  determines  and  reports 
to  the  Congress  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased. 

The  difference  between  the  Gruening 
amendment  and  the  chairman’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  elimination  of  the  words 
“under  this  Act.” 
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In  regard  to  the  giving  of  discretionary 
power  to  the  President,  I  ask  Senators  to 
consider  how  much  discretion  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  have  under  the  chairman’s 
amendment,  as  follows: 

The  President  may  waive  this  section  only : 

(a)  if  he  is  unable  to  determine  from  all 
of  the  facts  coming  to  his  knowledge  whether 
or  not  an  aggression  has  occurred  or  may 
occur — 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  would  expect 
the  President  then  to  make  a  decision 
that  he  did  not  know  what  all  of  the 
facts  were  or  that  he  was  unable  to  make 
a  judgment  on  the  basis  of  those  facts; 
we  would  expect  that  under  either  the 
amendment  or  under  the  chairman’s 
substitute. 

The  chairman’s  substitute  then  pro¬ 
vides: 

or  (b)  if  an  aggressive  act  is  reviewed  and 
the  facts  determined  by  an  appropriate  in¬ 
ternational  body— 

In  other  words,  if  the  United  Nations 
determined  that  there  was  no  aggression 
in  a  specific  instance,  the  President 
would  be  permitted,  under  this  proposal, 
to  waive  the  application  of  the  act.  The 
chairman’s  substitute  does  not  say  he 
would  have  to;  it  says  he  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to. 

Then  it  says,  as  to  the  President’s  au¬ 
thority  to  waive  this  section: 
or  (c)  if  he  determines  that  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  would  be  af¬ 
fected  adversely  by  a  determination  under 
this  section. 

Would  any  Senator  expect  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  apply  any  act  of  Congress  if  he 
thought  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  adversely 
affected? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  relation  to  the 
last  point,  suppose  a  conflict  should 
break  out  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
There  would  be  an  instance  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  President  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  geographical  sit¬ 
uation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  language  of  the  substitute 
amendment  would  violate  any  principle 
of  our  determination  to  resist  aggression, 
to  inhibit  aggression,  or  to  deny  aid  to 
aggressors  or  would  be  aggressors.  What 
the  chairman  has  really  done  through  his 
susbtitute  is  merely  to  provide  language 
which  would  state  that  if  the  President 
does  not  have  the  facts  and  if  he  cannot 
ascertain  what  the  facts  are,  he  ought 
not  to  make  a  judgment.  I  support  this 
amendment,  but  if  it  fails  I  will  vote  for 
the  Gruening  amendment  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  amendment  dealing  with 
the  situation  presented  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
necessary. 

Second,  if  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  to  which  we  belong,  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  should  determine  that 
there  is  no  aggression  in  an  instance  in 
which  the  President  thinks  there  may  be 
aggression,  the  President  would  not  be 
obligated  under  the  act  to  apply  the 
substance  of  the  act.  He  still  could. 

Finally,  the  President’s  discretion 
would  be  as  follows:  If  the  security  of 
the  United  States  should  be  adversely 
affected,  he  would  not  have  to  apply  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  conclude  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  join  in  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright].  I  do  not  see  why  Senators 
think  that  the  conferees  will  be  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  determination  of  those  of  us 
in  this  body  to  effect  the  substance  of 
the  amendments  agreed  to. 

I  have  been  a  conferee  on  foreign 
aid  bills  for  several  years.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  told  that  I  am  going  to  sell  out,  or 
that  I  am  going  to  be  unmindful  of  my 
obligations,  or  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  going  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 

I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  fought  against  other  Senators 
on  the  principle  of  aid  to  Poland  and 
aid  to  Yugoslavia — Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  In  one  instance,  Poland,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Warshaw  Pact,  was 
involved.  The  Warsaw  Pact  causes  our 
country  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  every 
year. 

My  principle  has  been  as  follows:  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  has  absolutely 
no  discretion  in  relation  to  how  to  deal 
with  these  situations.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  with  others  who  are 
right  now  standing  alongside  of  me,  has 
stood  up  under  two  administrations  in 
these  debates  and  said,  “I  am  not  going 
to  tie  the  hands  of  President  Eisenhower 
or  President  Kennedy  and  say  that  be¬ 
cause  I  hate  communism  worse  than  I 
hate  Nasserism,  he  can  never  deal  with 
Poland  or  Yugoslavia.” 

I  said,  “Not  «n  your  life.”  If  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country,  as  our 
Chief  Executive,  as  the  chief  spokesman 
of  this  country  in  our  foreign  policy,  and 
as  the  only  nationally  elected  officer  of 
this  Government,  save  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  feels  he  should  have  some  little 
discretion,  I  shall  give  it  to  him. 

I  have  voted  time  after  time  for  that 
kind  of  policy.  I  have  been  accused  of 
being  soft  on  communism  because  I  have 
done  it.  I  have  not  been  soft  on  com¬ 
munism.  I  have  been  loyal  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  Constitution  of  our 
country  places  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  its  effectuation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  merely  wish  to  make  clear 
to  my  best  friends  in  this  body  that  I 
am  not  about  ready  to  run  out  on  a 
commitment  that  we  make.  I  am  not 
about  ready  to  let  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  tell  me  that  we  ought  to  be  nice 
to  would-be  aggresors  or  aggressors. 
But  also  I  am  not  ready  to  tell  the 
President  of  the  United  States  how  to 
answer  every  single  problem  in  every 
corner  of  the  world  on  every  issue.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  the  information. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  en¬ 
dorse  what  the  Senator  has  said.  He  is 
entirely  correct  in  principle. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  about  some  specific  language  in 
his  amendment.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  would  permit  the  continuation 


of  the  benefits  of  Public  Law  480  aid  to 
any  country  that  is  engaging  in  aggres¬ 
sion.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be  up 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  would  strike  out  of  the  Gruening 
amendment  the  prohibition  against  sales 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and 
would  be  limited  to  that  act? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  call  the  Senator’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  my  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  80  to  90  percent  of 
the  aid  that  we  are  giving  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  under  Public  Law  480. 
So  the  adoption  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  substitute  for  the  meaningful 
Gruening  amendment  would  mean  that 
this  aid  would  continue  to  flow  to  an  ag¬ 
gressor  under  Public  Law  480. 

Second,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  the 
following  question:  The  language  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  states  that  when 
the  President  determines  that  a  country 
is  either  engaging  in  aggressive  military 
efforts  or  is  primarily  engaged  in  an  ag¬ 
gressive  military  buildup  preparatory  to 
an  aggressive  military  effort,  he  must 
suspend  aid.  How  do  you  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  country  primarily  engaged  in  an 
aggressive  military  buildup  as  against 
one  that  is  secondarily  engaged  in  such  a 
buildup?  I  do  not  understand  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  word  “primarily,”  unless  it 
is  intended  to  give  the  State  Department 
an  “out”  so  that  it  can  say,  “The  country 
is  engaged  in  an  aggressive  military 
buildup,  but  it  is  not  a  primary  engage¬ 
ment.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“primarily”? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  it  clearly 
means  “engaged.”  It  is  a  question  of 
degree.  In  the  beginning  I  said  the 
principal  objection  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska — and  to  the 
present  proposal,  for  that  matter — is  the 
question  of  determining  the  motives  and 
purposes  of  a  country.  All  countries  of 
any  consequence  have  armed  forces.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine 
whether  they  will  use  those  forces  ag¬ 
gressively  or  defensively.  All  countries 
profess  that  their  armed  forces  are  for 
purposes  of  defense.  The  word  “pri¬ 
marily”  is  intended  to  refer  to  an  aggres¬ 
sive  military  buildup. 

The  question  is  difficult.  I  did  not 
initiate  the  amendment.  I  would  not 
have  proposed  either  amendment.  I 
merely  seek  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  make  it  half¬ 
way  workable  to  the  point  where  we 
would  leave  with  the  President  his  con¬ 
stitutional  privileges  and  responsibilities 
and  not  try  to  change  them. 

The  whole  concept  of  determining  and 
basing  a  policy  upon  who  is  an  aggressor 
is  a  very  difficult  one  to  apply. 

All  I  would  say  the  word  means  is  that 
it  refers  to  a  country  that  is  clearly  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  military  buildup.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  easy  to  make  the  de¬ 
termination,  even  with  the  proposed 
language. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  find  the  proposed 
language  objectionable.  I  find  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  proposal  to  cut  off  Public 
Law  480  funds  highly  objectionable  be¬ 
cause  the  amendment  would  be  made 
virtually  meaningless  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  10  to  20  percent  of  the  aid. 

What  we  have  heard  sounds  like  the 
letters  some  of  us  have  received  from 
the  Department  of  State  under  both  the 
present  administration  and  the  previous 
administration.  The  so-called  Douglas- 
Keating  sense-of-Congress  resolution 
was  applied  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  under 
the  previous  administration.  The  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  are  administered  as 
badly  under  one  administration  as  under 
another. 

If  the  President  is  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  all  the  facts  coming  to  his  at¬ 
tention  whether  or  not  an  aggression  has 
occurred  or  may  occur,  he  can  waive 
the  provision. 

I  have  read  to  the  Senate  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Director  of  AID  stating  that 
the  operation  in  Yemen  is  not  aggres¬ 
sion  at  all.  It  is  something  of  another 
nature.  So  can  we  not  hear  the  answer 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  the  law  would  be 
administered?  We  would  hear,  “We  have 
not  cut  it  off  because  the  President  is 
unable  to  determine  from  all  the  facts 
coming  to  his  knowledge  whether  or  not 
an  aggression  has  occurred  or  may  oc¬ 
cur.”  That  language  would  merely  give 
them  an  “out.”  It  is  the  “out”  that  they 
have  sought  time  and  again.  It  is  an 
“out”  that  they  have  used  under  the 
existing  language.  It  is  in  the  bill  now, 
and  it  is  an  “out”  that  is  not  in  the 
Gruening  amendment.  And  I  believe 
it  should  not  be  in  the  act. 

I  do  not  propose,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  to  allow  the  question  of  whether 
our  aid  should  be  continued  to  a  coun¬ 
try  to  be  determined  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  That  is  what  would  happen  under 
the  second  provision,  “if  an  aggressive 
act  is  reviewed  and  the  facts  determined 
by  an  appropriate  international  body.” 
If  they  reach  some  other  conclusion,  we 
must  later  give  our  aid.  That,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  sound  legislation;  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  this  11th  hour 
effort  to  emasculate  the  Gruening 
amendment  by  this  substitute  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  feel  that  the  substitute  would  not 
merely  emasculate  my  amendment,  but 
would  scuttle  it.  The  principal  aid  Nas¬ 
ser  is  getting  is  under  Public  Law  480. 
He  has  everything  else.  He  has  a  power- 
plant,  silos,  housing,  irrigation  canals, 
and  nearly  everything  else  the  imagina¬ 
tion  can  conceive — much  of  which  we 
have  supplied.  This  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  subtly— not  too  subtly— would  re¬ 
move  the  Public  Law  480  provision.  So, 
what  would  be  left? 

In  addition,  if  we  turn  this  decision 
over  to  the  United  Nations,  Congress 
might  as  well  quit.  The  Senate  has  ab¬ 
dicated  enough  of  its  powers  without  at¬ 
tempting  this  renunciation  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

I  hope  this  last  minute  substitute  will 
be  defeated,  because  I  can  see  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  substitute,  if  it  is  agreed  to, 
stopping  aggression  either  by  Nasser  or 
any  other  aggressor. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  I  find  no  merit  in  the  Fulbright 
substitute,  except  that,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  a  diversionary  tactic  which  would 
result  in  bringing  back  to  the  Senate — 
if  anything  is  brought  back  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate — an  emasculated  amendment  that 
would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  we 
have  in  mind. 

All  we  need  to  know  is  that  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  did  not  report 
a  bill  with  this  principle  in  it.  The  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  friendly  to  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  We  start  with  that. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
keep  it  away  from  them  in  conference. 
After  all,  we  have  our  interests  that 
must  be  protected,  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned. 

Next,  I  point  out  that  we  are  not  in¬ 
terfering  with  a  prerogative  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
protecting  a  prerogative  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  to  tell  the  President  of  the 
United  States  how  he  can  spend  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money.  That  happens  to  be  our 
duty. 

All  we,  as  the  protector  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  purse  strings  are  saying  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  that  he 
shall  not  spend  the  money  under  certain 
fact  situations.  What  are  the  fact  situa¬ 
tions?  If  it  is  determined  that  a  coun¬ 
try  is  engaging  in  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  aggressive  military  efforts,  he  cannot 
spend  the  taxpayers’  money.  We  are  not 
interfering  with  the  President’s  deter¬ 
minative  power.  As  I  said  earlier  in  the 
debate,  the  President  has  several  groups 
of  intelligence  agencies  to  advise  him. 
He  has  the  CIA,  the  “intelligence”  in  the 
State  Department,  and  the  “intelligence” 
in  the  Pentagon. 

All  I  am  saying  is,  “Mr.  President,  I, 
want  you  to  know  that  I  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  any  President  of  the 
United  States  will  always  act  in  good 
faith  in  regard  to  his  legislative  respon¬ 
sibilities,  which  the  Congress  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  its  constitutional  rights  has 
imposed  upon  him.” 

Mr.  President,  we  are  merely  saying 
that  if  the  President  finds  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  any  country  is  engaging  in 
or  preparing  to  engage  in  aggressive  ac¬ 
tion,  he  shall  not  spend  the  taxpayers’ 
money  by  way  of  aid  to  that  country. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Do  we  want  to  do  it,  or  not?  Do  we 
want  to  continue  giving  unchecked 
power  in  regard  to  the  taxpayers’ 
money?  In  my  judgment,  the  time  has 
come  when — in  a  dignified  amendment 
such  as  we  have  offered — we  should  say 
to  the  President  that  if  a  country  is  en¬ 
gaging  in  aggressive  action  or  preparing 
to  engage  in  aggressive  action,  we  do  not 
want  the  President  to  spend  any  aid 
money. 

Finally,  I  do  not  trust  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  this  field,  as  I  do  not  trust 
them  in  so  many  other  fields.  We  know 


the  opposition  of  the  State  Department 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  We  know  of 
the  bad-faith  actions  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  the  past  in  regard  to  the 
Keating-Douglas  matter  and  in  regard 
to  the  Javits-Morse  procedure.  We  have 
had  nothing  in  this  field  from  the  pro- 
Arab  State  Department  but  bad-faith 
conduct.  They  are  evasive.  They  are 
tricky.  They  seek  to  see  what  they  can 
do  to  conjure  up  ways  of  getting  around 
Congress.  It  is  about  time  that  Con¬ 
gress  held  the  nose  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  grindstone  and  made  it  clear 
that  we  intend  to  exercise  our  rights 
under  the  separation-of -powers  doc¬ 
trine,  and  that  we  are  determined  to  see 
to  it  that  this  very  important  matter  is 
written  into  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  We  should 
vote  down  the  substitute  and  vote  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Gruening  amendment.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  do  anything  construc¬ 
tive  tonight  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  whether  his  amend¬ 
ment  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
administration? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  certain 
of  that.  I  do  not  believe  either  amend¬ 
ment  meets  with  their  approval.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  attitude  would  be. 
However,  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  know 
about  it,  that  my  substitute  is  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  because  it  would  give  them 
more  discretion  in  administering  the 
3/Ct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen¬ 
ing],  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr.  [Wil¬ 
liams]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  ana 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mi. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mi. 
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Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  ,  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  l Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  “nay”  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  “nay” 
and  the  Senator  from  California  would 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  “nay” 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

'  The  results  was  announced — yeas,  32, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.  217  Leg.] 

YEAS — 32 


Anderson 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Moss 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Neuberger 

Church 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Gore 

McGovern 

Walters 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

McIntyre 
Metcalf 
NAYS— 46 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Allott 

Curtis 

Hartke 

Bartlett 

Dodd 

Hill 

Beall 

Dominick 

Holland 

Bible 

Douglas 

Hruska 

Boggs 

Edmondson 

Javits 

Brewster 

Ellender 

Johnston 

Cannon 

Fong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Case 

Gruening 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cotton 

Hart 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Proxmire 

Talmadge 

Mechem 

Randolph 

Tower 

Miller 

Ribicoff 

Williams,  Del. 

Morse 

Scott 

Yarborough 

Morton 

Simpson 

Young,  Ohio 

Mundt 

Smith 

Prouty 

Symington 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Aiken 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

Pastore 

Ervin 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  Fulbright’s  amendment,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Gruening,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment  No.  231. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  for  himself  and  other 
Senators  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend¬ 
ed. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Sfenator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
“nay.” 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
“nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  .  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[No.  218  Leg.] 

YEAS— 65 


Allott 

Hart 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hill 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

Javits 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

-Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Keating 

Simpson 

Case 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Church 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Tower 

Dominick 

McIntyre 

Walters 

Douglas 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Edmondson 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Morton 

NAYS— 13 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Metcalf 

Clark 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Fulbright 

Inouye 

Pell 

Gore 

Lausche 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Aiken  . 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

Pastore 

Ervin 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  Gruening’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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power  to  continue  most- favored-nation  treatment  to  imports  from  Yug°sl avia  and 
Poland  (pp.  20432-51).  Sens.  Morse  and  Mundt  submitted  amendments  intended  to 

be  proposed  to  this  bill  (pp.  20374,  20380). 


-  2  - 


2. 


/ATER  RESOURCES,  The  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter ioi 
id  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  S.  Ill V, 
thNe  proposed  water  resources  planning  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Water  Resources  Council,  p.  D882 


3.  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Co^nittee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  this  bill,  H/ R.  8747. 
p.  D882 


4.  HIGHWAYS.  Agreed  to  as  reported  S.  Res.  217,  to  authorize  a  steady  of  a  national 
system  of  scenfc^  highways  by  the  Public  Works  Committee,  p.^0392 


5.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  anendment 

S.  1309,  to  increase  the  loan  authorizations  for  the  Sm^fil  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  (S.  Rept.  640)  ,\p.  20375 


BEEF  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Carlson  stated  that  there  "is  ey*ry  evidence  that  imports  of^ 
beef  and  meat  products  ha^e  reached  a  high  that  LJr  depressing  livestock  prices^ 
and  urged  studies  by  this  Department  and  the  Tariff  Commission  of  the  situation. 
Sens.  Simpson,  Symington,  an^ Dominick  support^  Sen.  Carlson's  statement, 
pp.  20484-6 


7.  STOCKPILING.  Sen.  Symington  defeifcded  the  investigation  into  stockpiling 
activities  and  reviewed  recent  stcO^cpil^jdg  transactions,  stating  that  the 


barter  of  surplus  agricultural  commc 


Les  for  strategic  materials  have  saved 


the  taxpayers  money,  pp.  20381-1 


8.  GRANTS -IN -AID.  Sen.  Muskie  spoke 
provide  for  periodic  congressionj 
States  and  local  governments,  ^pp, 


support  of  enactment  of  legislation  to 
reviewxif  future  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
20399-4D! 


NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Bartlett  inserted  a  rehent  address  by  Elmer  Staats, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  reviewing\he  Federal  role  in  natural 
resources  development  an<^ the  budgeting  for  such  development,  pp.  20396-8 


10.  TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Hfuska  commended  ICC  issuance  Dd  a  car  service  order 

"designed  to  alleviate  the  acute  shortage  of  railway  freight  cars,"  and  stated 
there  was  a  serioup'  need  for  freight  cars  in  the  Midwest  to  move  grain,  pp. 
20459-61 


11.  RECLAMATION.  sAn.  Church  inserted  an  address  by  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
before  the  National  Reclamation  Association  reviewing  the  stasis  of  reclamation 
developmen^/in  the  W^st.  pp.  20386-9 


12.  EDUCATIOt 
Culturi 


EXCHANGE.  Received  from  State  a  report  on  the  dducatiol 
Exchange  Act.  p.  20375 


il  and 


13.  RECEbsSED  until  Tues.,  Nov.  12.  p.  20462 
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uments  as  the  Commission  or  such  subcom- 
nittee  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may 
i  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
_ an  or  vice  chairman,  or  any  duly  desig¬ 
nated  member,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  chairman,  the  vice 
chairman,  or  such  member. 

(2)  Hi  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possessiore  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
is  being  carried  onSqr  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  the  persoft  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans¬ 
acts  business,  upon  application  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  'United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue\to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  persor\to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  if^o  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  inquiry;  and  any  failure  tH  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  \ 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and\nstru- 
mentality  of  the  executive  branch  ot the 
Government,  including  independent  agen¬ 
cies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnishsto 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman,  such  information' 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap¬ 
propriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from  Michi¬ 
gan  to  establish  a  Commission  on  the 
Application  of  Technology  to  Commu¬ 
nity  and  Manpower  Needs. 

This  bill  is  a  broad  bill,  covering  the 
most  important  facets  of  automation  as 
it  affects  the  U.S.  economy.  I  would  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  one  aspect  of  the 
bill.  Included  in  its  scope  is  the  vital 
question  of  the  economic  consequences 
of  disarmament.  Although  rapid  large- 
scale  disarmament  is  not  likely  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  it  is  nevertheless  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that  it  is  a  long-range^ 
problem  of  major  significance.  The  coi 
staiit  change  in  types  of  military  weap¬ 
ons  has  already  caused  grave  economic 
dislocations  in  areas  with  large  defense 
industries.  Even  a  modest  shtf€  from 
military  production  to  production  of 
civilian  goods  in  these  areas  \yOuld  cause 
major  problems — unless  the  proper  prep¬ 
aration  is  made  for  conversion. 

It  was  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  held  hearings 
and  published  a  report  last  year  on  “The 
Economic  Impact  of  Disarmament.” 

I  discussed  this  subject  at  some  length 
in  a  speech  irr  December  1962  before  a 
symposium  on  arms  control  convened  in 
Ann  ArboryMich. 

The  teSx  ban  treaty  has  intensified 
interestyfin  this  subject  and  increased 
pressure  to  come  up  with  the  facts  on 
this  Subject.  The  time  is  long  overdue 
to  focus  attention  on  these  problems,  to 
dcr  studies  in  depth  and  to  make  long- 


range  plans  to  meet  them.  This  is  why  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  Senator  Hart  in 
sponsoring  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  introduced 
the  bill  (S.  2298)  to  establish  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Application  of  Technology 
to  Community  and  Manpower  Needs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  cospon¬ 
sored  by  me.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  Tuesday,  November  12, 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  CONGRESS 
IN  1964 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution,  which  I  shall  read : 

Whereas  6  of  14  appropriations  bills  have 
not  yet  been  enacted  into  law  on  this  No¬ 
vember  8,  although  the  bills  are  to  provide 
funds  for  the  operation  of  Government  agen¬ 
cies  during  the  fiscal  year  1964  which  begai 
last  July  1; 

Whereas  this  failure  to  pass  appropriaUbn 
measures  prevents  the  Congress  from  d/ter- 
lining  the  size,  scope,  and  limit  of  tliy  oper- 
^tions  of  most  Government  agencies' during 
a  rtaajor  share  of  the  fiscal  year  forymich  the 
appropriations  are  to  be  effectives 

Whereas  many  of  the  major  hilts  to  be  con- 
sidered\by  the  88th  Congress  liave  not  been 
considered  by  either  the  HoiyC  or  the  Senate 
and  somoS?ave  not  even  bgen  scheduled  for 
hearings; 

Whereas  1&64  political/conventions  sched¬ 
uled  in  July  ahd  August  and  the  1964  Pres¬ 
idential  and  congressional  campaign  will  de¬ 
mand  the  time  or\Jj^e  Congress  during  much 
of  1964; 

Whereas  it  is/of  ''prime  importance  that 
Members  of  the'Congi'ess  in  the  Democratic- 
Republican  tradition  take  the  time  in  1964 
to  report  to' the  people 'of  this  country  on 
their  stewardship  of  the  Njongress  prior  to 
the  1964  j^ections; 

Whereas  it  will  be  necessVy  to  pass  at 
least  V3  appropriations  measured  for  the  1965 
fiscar  year  before  the  Congress  adjourns  sine 
dieon  1964  in  addition  to  acting  an  most  of 
tMe  major  and  controversial  measures  intro¬ 
duced  in  1963  and  all  of  the  otherVegular 
legislation  that  the  Congress  can  expec\must 
be  passed  during  1964:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  leadership  of  the 
ate  confer  with  the  leadership  of  the  Houl 
to  work  out  as  definite  as  possible  a  schedule] 
for  committee  hearings,  committee  markup 
sessions  and  floor  action  so  that  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  necessary  legislation  during 
1964  by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
schedule  will  provide  ample  time  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  to  engage  in  the  1964 
presidential  and  congressional  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  received  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  224)  was  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ovie 
fact  is  clear.  This  Congress  is  not  n>ov- 
ing.  It  should  get  moving. 

Our  majority  leader  has  done  An  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  keeping  the  Senate  calen¬ 
dar  clear,  certainly  the  best  I yhave  seen 
in  my  6  years  in  the  Senate. 

But  bills  have  been  movjfig  in  House 
and  Senate  committees  £*t  snail’s  pace. 
Without  investigation  we  cannot  fix  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  sWw  progress.  We 
do  not  know  who  is/to  blame  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  for  trying  to  fix 
blame.  That  woyfd  get  us  nothing  but 
resentment. 

But  we  can/Mr.  President,  do  better 
from  here  onan.  We  certainly  will  not 
do  better,  i£/we  do  not  plan,  if  we  do  not 
determinamow  long  each  piece  of  major 
legislation  should  take  us,  if  we  do  not 
make  some  kind  of  a  schedule  and  stick 
to  it.  Al  we  do  not  do  this,  Mr.  President, 
notjnng  is  more  certain  than  that  we 
find  ourselves  next  year  with  an  in- 
implete  and  incompetent  legislative 
irformance,  frozen  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  blocked  from  going  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  States  to  carry  the  1964  cam¬ 
paign  to  them  as  we  have  a  duty  to  do  it. 

For  many  of  us  1963  has  been  trouble¬ 
some  and  inconvenient.  Unless  we  do 
far  better,  1964  is  going  to  be  a  night¬ 
mare  for  all  of  us. 

To  understand  the  kind  of  box  we  are 
in,  Mr.  President,  consider  the  record  on 
appropriation  bills  for  this  year,  which 
should  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate, 
after  House  consideration,  by  July  1.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  could 
not  possibly  have  acted  on  these  bills. 
Look  at  the  record:  the  agricultural  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  did  not  pass  the  House 
until  June  6;  the  Legislative  bill  June 
11;  the  State,  Justice  and  Commerce  bill 
June  18;  the  Defense  bill  June  26;  the 
District  of  Columbia  bill  July  11;  and 
the  Independent  Offices  bill  October  10. 

What  is  to  prevent  us  from  having  the 
same  kind  of  disastrous  record  next  year, 
unless  we  plan  and  act  now? 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  greatest, 
hardest  driving  legislative  genius  in  the 
history  of  mankind  could  not  have  se¬ 
cured  Senate  passage  on  any  of  these 
bills  by  July  1,  with  proper  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
^expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
forV additional  minutes. 

Th\  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  blame  she  House.  I  am  sure  they  did 
the  best  andsmost  conscientious  job  they 
could,  but  thAfact  is  that  the  Congress 
did  not  do  its  mb  this  year  on  schedule, 
or  nearly  on  schedule. 

Every  man  anas,  woman  here  knows 
that  we  will  not  dosit  next  year  unless 
we  plan  to  do  it,  and  stick  to  those  plans. 
This  is  why  I  submik  this  resolution 
calling  upon  the  leadership  to  sit  down 
with  the  House  leaders\work  out  a 
definite  scheduled  timetable,  and  then 
fight  might  and  main  to  stick  to  that 
schedule.  \ 
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\The  legislative  process  in  this  mam- 
motti,  growing,  complex  country  of  ours 
has  'become  so  immensely  time  consum¬ 
ing  that  unless  we  have  definite, 
thorough  plans,  unless  we  schedule  our 
time,  and  unless  we  stick  ruthlessly  to 
that  schedule  we  are  sure — even  with 
the  finest  leadership  in  the  world — to  be 
swamped  by  t\e  enormous  weight  of  leg¬ 
islative  detail. 

Mr.  SYMING'TON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.\l  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  >Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  able  \enior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

On  the  desk  of  every  Senator  is  the 
Senate  Calendar.  Therefore,  I  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  attacks 
concentrating  on  the  majority\leader. 
This  calendar  is  at  least  as  clear\today 
as  it  has  been  since  I  became  a  Mehjber 
of  the  Senate. 

Legislation  cannot  be  brought  to  tf 
floor  until  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  th«N 
committees. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  made 
a  thoughtful  and  constructive  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  resolution  may 
lie  on  the  table?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  13,  inclu- 
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SENATE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning’s  Washington  Post  has,  as  its 
leading  editorial,  one  entitled  “Foreign 
Aid  Fracas,”  which  in  my  view  is  com- 


•  ,  ,  .  .  ^  ^  N  W  A1U-U  AAi  iUj  View  lo  L  L/iii " 

sive,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6868)  making  ap-  pletely  misleading  and  shows  a  total  lack 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  315) 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  129,  S.  484, 

AND  S.  1675 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Banking  and  Currency/ 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  Senat 
Joint  Resolution  129,  a  joint  resolution 
to  amend  section  702  of  the  Housina/Act 
of  1954  to  increase  the  amount  available 
to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  advances  for /planned 
public  works;  S.  484,  a  bill  j£o  provide 
assistance  in  acquiring  specially  adapted 
housing  for  certain  blind  /eterans  who 
have  suffered  the  loss  oeGoss  of  use  of 
a  lower  extremity;  and  J5.  1675,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs  to  sell  at  prices  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  reasonable  direct  loans  made 
to  veterans  unde/  chapter  37,  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

The  hearing/ will  be  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1963yin  room  5302,  New  Senate 
Office  Buik/ng,  and  will  begin  at  10:30 
a.m. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contac/Mr.  Dudley  L.  O’Neal,  Jr.,  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  room  5228, 
■"’■■■■'Senate  Office  Building. 


propriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
amendments  numbered  15  to  29,  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  amendment  numbered  34  to  the 
said  bill;  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  30,  31,  32,  and 
33,  and  35  to  40,  inclusive,  to  said  bill; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Steed, 
Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Horan, 
and  Mr.  Langen  were  appointed  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8969)  to 
provide,  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1964,  temporary  increases  in  the  public 
gbt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
^cond  Liberty  Bond  Act,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

V IOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biIk(H.R.  8969)  to  provide jfor  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1964,  temporary 
increases  inVthe  public  debL/iimit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  was\read  twiej/by  its  title 
and  referred  to  \Jie  Coipmittee  on  Fi¬ 
nance. 

ADDRESSES,  EDirTSjRIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  /TtRTSED  IN  THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request/and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in\he  Ap¬ 
pendix,  a/ follows : 

Bv/fr.  MANSFIELD: 

Letter  on  education  and  sports  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  JEchool  of  Mines,  written  by  John 
McCAslin,  associate  professor,  Monti 
Sc/ool  of  Mines,  and  published  in  the  Mon-'' 
la  Standard  of  November  5,  1963. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Editorial  “Buyer  Beware,”  in  the  August 
6,  1963,  issue  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  In¬ 
telligencer. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

Editorial  entitled  “The  Lonely  Warrior,” 
written  by  Robert  Hotz,  published  in  Avia¬ 
tion  Week  on  October  14,  1963. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

Excerpt  entitled  “A  Sketch  of  Clarence 
Adler”  from  the  book  entitled  “Clarence 
Adler — Fifty  Years  of  Music,”  written  by 
Fannie  Hurst. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

Editorial  entitled  “The  100th  Ship,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Kenosha  News  on  November  5, 
related  to  the  arrival  at  the  Port  of  Kenosha 
of  the  100th  and  101st  foreign  ship  of  the 
1963  season. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Article  entitled  “Representative  Karth 
Urges  United  States  Sell  Boosters,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Missiles  and  Rockets  of  August  26, 
1963. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

Column  entitled  “About  Movies  Few 
Americans  Will  Ever  See,”  written  by  Lloyd 
Armour,  published  in  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean  on  October  13,  1963. 


of  comprehension  concerning  what  is 
happening  in  the  Senate. 

That  being  my  view,  this  morning  I 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Post  a  telegram 
in  reply  to  the  editorial,  and  in  the  tele¬ 
gram  I  presented  my  view. 

The  Post  editorial  reads  as  follows : 

Foreign  Aid  Fracas 

Imagine  a  patient  strapped  on  an  operat¬ 
ing  table  while  a  half  dozen  surgeons,  each 
brandishing  a  scalpel,  argue  whether  or  not 
to  amputate  the  arm,  the  leg,  or  the  head. 
This  is  about  the  way  the  Senate  is  working 
its  will  on  that  badly  managed  patient,  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  In  a  wild  melee  worthy  of 
the  Keystone  Cops,  the  bill  has  been  oarved 
and  recarved  on  the  Senate  floor  in  a  string 
of  amendments  so  confusing  that  Senators 
were  voting  on  dollar  figures  tossed  in  the 
air,  often  with  only  the  most  vagrant  notion 
of  what  was  at  stake.  And  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  tenta¬ 
tive  dollar  authorization  that  emerged  from 
the  bloody  arena  is  that  it  could  have  been 
far  worse.  Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirksen 
not  only  kept  the  slashes  to  a  bare-bones 
minimum  in  their  amendment  authorizing 
$3.7  billion.  They  also  kept  certain  vital 
organs  intact — notably  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  authorization,  which  was  kept  to 
$600  million  as  against  the  House-approved 
figure  of  $450  million. 

At  the  same  time,  the  contingency  funds 
were  almost  halved.  President  Kennedy 
asked  for  $300  million  and  the  Senate  has 
shrunk  this  to  $175  mililon.  Yet  these  are 
reserve  funds  that  can  enable  the  President 
to  take  swift  advantage  of  unforeseen  devel¬ 
opments.  Who  can  know  what  the  future 
will  bring?  The  Senate  action  is  a  gamble 
based  on  a  wish  and  a  guess,  a  gamble  which 
amounts  to  less  than  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  President.  And  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
figures  may  yet  be  changed  again  as  the  Sen¬ 
ate  votes  on  50  or  so  pending  amendments. 

Certainly  men  of  good  will  can  differ  on 
some  of  these  specific  aspects  of  the  program. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  process  by  which 
legislative  decision  is  reached  is  capricious 
and  irresponsible.  Senators  frequently  com¬ 
plain  that  the  aid  program  is  haphazardly 
run.  How  would  they  characterize  their 
own  legislative  behavior? 

Like  a  salami  in  a  slicing  machine,  thick 
wedges  of  the  program  have  been  arbitrarily 
shaved  off.  First  of  all  the  program  was  cut 
from  $4.9  to  $4.5  billion  following  General 
Clay’s  report.  This  figure  was  drastically 
reduced  in  the  House  and  less  severely 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Now  the  Senate  has  chopped  its  own  com¬ 
mittee  recommendations  in  votes  based  less 
on  information  than  emotion.  Congress  has 
called  on  the  Executive  to  reform  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  foreign  aid.  But  who  will  reform 
the  administration  of  Congress? 

I  now  read  a  telegram  which  I  sent 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post: 
Editor, 

The  Washington  Post, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  leading  editorial  in  Friday’s  Post, 
entitled:  "Foreign  Aid  Fracas,”  is  wholly 
unrealistic  and  grossly  misleading.  You 
compare  what  is  happening  in  the  Senate  to 
the  mangling  of  a  helpless  patient  “In 
a  mild  melee  Worthy  of  the  Keystone  Cops” 
and  much  more  along  the  same  line.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  from  the  reality. 
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What  is  happening  is  an  overdue,  serious 
and  conscientious  effort  to  reform,  improve 
and  strengthen  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Without  such  reform  and  strengthening,  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  apt  to  be  rejected  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  before  lon&  in  response  to  rising  pub¬ 
lic  indignation  at  the  program’s  increasingly 
manifest  shortcomings.  By  eliminating 
waste— by  ceasing  aid  to  countries  which 
(a)  either  are  so  prosperous  that  they  do 
not  any  longer  need  aid  but  have  been  con¬ 
tinuing  to  receive  it,  such  as  those  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  Japan;  or  (b)  eliminating 
aid  from  thoroughly  unworthy  aggressors, 
such  as  Egypt  and  Indonesia;  and  (c)  by 
withdrawing  aid  from  countries  of  Latin 
America  which  do  not  conform  to  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference  and 
the  wise  prescriptions  of  President  Kennedy 
calling  for  self-help,  reform,  diminution  of 
inflation,  and  other  necessary  steps,  until 
they  put  their  houses  in  order — the  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  saved  and  will  proceed  in¬ 
finitely  better,  and  abler  to  achieve  its  de¬ 
sirable  objectives. 


THE  COLD  WAR  IS  NOT 


7ER 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Reader’sSDi- 
gest,  there  is  a  penetrating  article  by  one 
of  the  Nation’s  truly  outstanding  schoi 
ars  in  the  field  of  national  defense  en¬ 
titled  “The  Cold  War  Isn’t  Over,’’  by 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  This  arti¬ 
cle  is  condensed  from  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  August  4,  1963,  and 
is  as  timely  today  as  it  was  then. 

In  the  belief  that  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  will  be  interested  in  these  words 
of  our  colleague,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  article  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

The  Cold  War  Isn’t  Over 
(By  Henry  M.  Jackson,  U.S.  Senator  fom 
Washington) 

We  confront  complex  issues  today,  and 
understandably  many  of  us  hope  for  sim¬ 
ple  answers.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
convenient  but  false  assumptions  work  their 
way  into  some  people’s  thinking.  But  if 
today’s  assumptions  are  false  and  our  esti¬ 
mates  are  too  misleading,  America  will  take 
the  wrong  turns  and  end  up  in  the  wrong 
place.  Hence  it  is  useful  to  examine  tl 
credibility  of  certain  assumptions  about 
ternational  affairs  held  by  considerable  lum¬ 
bers  of  people. 

1.  There  is  the  widespread  assumption  that 
the  Chinese-Soviet  quarrel  reduces  jme  Com¬ 
munist  threat  to  the  West. 

A  Vietnamese  might  be  perrafitted  some 
doubts.  Or  a  Nehru.  I  believe  that  the 
truth  may  be  exactly  contrary  to  the  reas¬ 
suring  words. 

Khrushchev  thinks  oujO day  has  passed. 
Khrushchev  and  Mao  she  not  quarreling 
about  whether  to  bury/us.  They  are  quar¬ 
reling  about  how.  it  may  be  that  Mao 
plans  a  12-foot  grave  and  Khrushchev  a 
6-foot  one.  In  anw4vent,  they  both  seem  to 
have  in  mind  a  cejnetery. 

The  Moscow^Feiping  dispute  is  being 
played  for  ve/y  high  stakes.  The  leader¬ 
ship  of  worlfl  communism  is  involved.  So 
is  the  f&te/of  men  who  see  themselves  as 
the  locomotives  of  history.  Khrushchev  and 
Mao  each  desperately  desires  to  show  that 
his  policy  for  liquidating  the  West  is  best. 
Each  yneeds  victories.  The  consequences  for 
us  may  well  be  a  period  of  rising  tensions 
and  dangers,  rather  than  the  opposite. 

'These  days,  Khrushchev’s  tactics  must  be 
tailored  to  take  into  account  his  troubles 


with  Mao.  But  this  does  not  mean  his  objec¬ 
tive  of  world  supremacy  has  changed.  Khru¬ 
shchev  is  adept,  resourceful  and  devious  in 
his  maneuvers.  We  have  been  exposed  to  his 
smiling  face  and  his  pounding  shoe;  we 
have  seen  him  export  doves  of  peace  one 
month  and  nuclear  missiles  the  next.  I’he 
point  is  that  whether  Khrushchev  is  the 
jovial  backslapper  at  a  cocktail  party  or  is 
launched  on  a  harangue  at  the  Berlin  wall,  he 
is  the  same  dangerous  man.  He  can  turn  it 
on  and  off  again  in  short  order.  We  can  ex¬ 
pect  that  Khrushchev  will  continue  to  twist 
and  turn,  thaw  and  freeze,  agree  and  dis¬ 
agree — in  pursuit  of  his  ultimate  aim,  which 
he  openly  admits  is  to  bury  us.  (There  is 
both  a  lesson  of  history  and  a  warning  for  the 
future  in  Russia’s  sudden  signing  of  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact  with  Hitler.) 

2.  The  assumption  is  widespread  that  we 
can  win  our  way  with  the  Russians  by  a 
policy  of  inoffensiveness. 

This  is  a  fallacy  held  by  many  good  and 
decent  people  who  let  their  hearts  prevail 
over  their  heads.  We  have  all  heard  argu¬ 
ments  that  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
“if  we  trust  the  Communists,  they  will  trust 
us.”  We  are  told  that  the  United  States 
should  take  unilateral  initiatives  to  reduce 
our  strength,  to  set  a  “good  example”  and 
quiet  Soviet  suspicions. 

It  is  not  convincing  to  say  that  we  woft’t 
know  whether  this  policy  will  work  until  we 
try.  Some  experiments  are  best  left  undone. 
Just  consider  India’s  experience.  No  state 
tried  harder  than  India* to  finer  security 
bj\  a  deliberate  policy  of  inoffmisiveness. 
India  has  had  to  learn  the  hard ^ay,  as  have 
other!  including  ourselves,  thar  expansionist 
states  So  not  respect  weakness.  I  am  sure 
Nehru  does  not  relish  this  ah-the-job  train¬ 
ing  program,  but  it  may  ^ve  others  from  a 
similar  schooling. 

All  Americans  want  /feace.  The  debate  is 
over  means.  The  dehjLte  needs  to  receive  our 
most  thoughtful  honest,  tough-minded  at¬ 
tention.  But  certainly  the  weight  of  respon¬ 
sible  opinion  liafeSvith  preparedness  com¬ 
bined  wtih  restraintVwhat  Teddy  Roosevelt 
meant  when  fife  said  should  speak  softly 
and  carry  a  lug  stick. 

>  The  onlv/way  to  bargain  successfully  with 
expansionist  states  is  th  maintain  the 
strengt^r  to  make  bargaining  attractive  to 
them.y 

3.  .There  is  the  widespread!  assumption 
that  the  arms  race  is  leading  \traight  to 
catastrophe. 

A  familiar  argument  goes  this  w3v:  Arms 
'races  have  always  led  to  war;  the  world  is 
engaged  in  an  arms  race;  therefore,  w!  are 
heading  for  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

This  argument  rings  hollow.  It  was  dot 
an  arms  race  that  led  to  World  War  H.  Or 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  failure  of  the  West¬ 
ern  democracies  to  prepare  for  war  that  led 
to  its  outbreak  in  1939.  It  was  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  failure  to  recognize  the  danger  of  a 
demagag  like  Hitler,  bent  on  aggression, 
that  led  to  Munich.  This  is  the  reason  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  has  called  World  War  II  “the 
unnecessary  war.” 

As  I  read  history,  international  peace  and 
security  depend  not  on  a  balance  of  power 
but  on  a  certain  imbalance  of  power  favor¬ 
able  &  the  defenders  of  peace — in  which 
the  strength  of  the  peacekeeper  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  peace-upsetter. 

An  expansionist  nation  will  never  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  this  state  of  affairs.  And  for  this 
reason  arms  control  is  difficult  to  achieve. 
A  would-be  aggressor  will  not  settle  for  an 
arms-control  agreement  that  would  freeze 
him  in  a  position  of  inferior  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  aggressor’s  objectives  are 
served  by  an  agreement  which  would  permit 
him  to  acquire  superiority  by  stealth. 

As  for  the  second  premise :  What  arms  race 
are  people  talking  about?  The  United  States 
Is  not  engaged  in  an  arms  race.  We  could. 


if  we  wanted  to,  build  more  weapons  ami 
build  them  faster.  But  our  goal  is  not'  in 
unlimited  buildup.  Our  goal — and  we  sjrfould 
be  frank  to  acknowledge  it — is  to  creafte  and 
maintain,  in  cooperation  with  our Rallies,  a 
relationship  of  forces  favorable  to  peace.  The 
real  road  to  catastrophe  would  be  to  permit 
an  unfavorable  relationship  of  f/rces  to  arise. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  /uiderstandable 
position — and  that  our  public  statements 
about  defense  and  about' arms  control  or 
disarmament  should  be  mit  in  this  perspec¬ 
tive.  Too  often,  however,  high  officials  speak 
as  though  a  nuclear  tost  ban  were  mankind’s 
last  best  hope,  or  eut  though  the  choice  we 
face  is  between  qne  more  concession  and 
catastrophe. 

4.  There  is  th/f  widespread  assumption  that 
our  superiority  in  conventionl  forces  was  the 
decisive  factor  in  October  1962,  in  the  near 
collision  oUr  Cuba. 

This  i^f  of  course,  wrong,  as  ought  to  be 
apparei 

The'  strengthening  of  our  conventional*  1 
forces,  which  I  have  strongly  supported,  is 
one  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  this 
iministration.  Our  forces  are  better  bal- 
mced  than  they  were  and  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  contingencies  they  may  face.  / 

But  the  decisive  factor  in  October  was 
“will” — the  evidence  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  take  whatever  risks  were 
necessary  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  its  de¬ 
mands.  It  may  be  that  we  did  not  demand 
enough — but  that  is  another  question.  We 
got  most  of  what  we  asked  for.  And  the 
reason  was  that  Khrushchev  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  will  was  firm. 

His  reply  to  Communist  Chinese  criticism 
was  as  free  of  mumbo-jumbo  as  a  statement 
could  be.  He  said,  “The  paper  tiger  has  nu¬ 
clear  teeth.”  And,  as  Bernard  Brodie  of  the 
Rand  Corp.  recently  observed,  when  Khru¬ 
shchev  found  that  we  were  not  as  tolerant  as 
he  had  supposed,  he  rushed  to  get  the  mis¬ 
siles  out  “apparently  unimpeded  with  any 
worries  about  ‘humiliation.’  ”  He  was  clearly 
worried  less  about  his  face  than  about  his 
future. 

It  is  important  to  be  very  clear  about  all 
this,  for  if  conventional  superority  was  the 
decisive  factor  in  Cuba,  then  what  now  de¬ 
fends  Berlin?  The  answer  is  that  the  se¬ 
curity  of  Berlin  also  depends  on  our  will.  I, 
for  one,  would  not  wish  to  convince  Khru¬ 
shchev  that  it  was  our  conventional  superi¬ 
ority  that  was  decisive  in  Cuba.  Or  so  to 
convince  our  European  allies. 

The  Communists,  by  virtue  of  their  geo¬ 
graphic  position,  can  deploy  their  forces  to 
achieve  conventional  superiority  at  most 
points  along  their  long  boundaries.  What 
deters  them  is  fear  that  they  might  start 
something  bigger  than  they  are  prepared  to 
Isk. 

7e  need  strong  conventional  forces;  there 
is  do  argument  about  that.  But  it  would  be 
a  traWc  error  to  encourage  the  Communists 
to  believe  that  they  will  meet  only  these 
forces  s\  long  as  they  restrict  themselves  to 
aggression,  with  conventional  means. 


THE  VARIQIJS  STOCKPILES  AND 
HOW  TO  SAVE  MORE  OF  THE  TAX¬ 
PAYERS’  MONEY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  Wednesday  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  “Stockpile  Ruckus.\  This  edito¬ 
rial  commented  on  certain  findings  made 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ndnessential 
Expenditures  with  respect  to  tn^  stock¬ 
pile  program  of  last  June. 
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\t  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rec&rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows^ 

'  Stockpile  Ruckus 

After  more' than  20  months  of  noisy  com¬ 
plaints,  a  Senate  subcommittee  has  produced 
a  bill  theoretically  designed  to  make  some 
sense  of  the  Government’s  enormous  stock¬ 
pile  program. 

This  program  was  begun  after  World  War 
II  in  an  avowed  effort  to  assure  that  in  event 
of  a  new  war  the  country  would  be  supplied 
with  critical  materials — instead  of  having  to 
scrounge  desperately  for  it\war  needs  after 
hostilities  had  begun.  \ 

The  idea  was  sound,  but  like \o  many  good 
ideas  it  ran  into  excesses.  Sefiator  Stuart 
Symington,  who  headed  the  investigation 
sparked  by  President  Kennedy,  ebaphasizes 
charges  of  what  the  President  callecfvuncon- 
scionable  profits.  But  the  President  also 
complained  that  the  stockpile  had  an  excess 
supply,  worth  $3.4  billion,  which  he  said 
astonished  him. 

The  lates  report  of  Congress  Joint  Com-? 
mittee  on  Nonessential  Expenditures  covers 
the  stockpile  program  for  last  June.  It  shows 
that  in  this  month  the  overall  stocks  were 
slightly  reduced. 

But  in  the  same  month,  according  to  the 
joint  committee,  the  Government  bought 
more  aluminum,  bauxite,  bismuth,  chromite, 
industrial  diamonds,  fluorspar,  graphite,  lead, 
mica,  tantalum,  thorium,  tungsten,  and 
zinc — although  all  of  these  materials  alreadj 
were  in  excess. 

If  the  stockpile  excess  were  as  astonish¬ 
ing  as  the  President  and  Senator  Symington 
have  been  saying,  how  is  it  this  situation  is 
being  corrected  by  making  it  worse?  What 
goes  on  here? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Here  are  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  materials  mentioned 
in  the  editorial  in  question. 

During  that  month,  only  aluminum 
was  acquired  for  the  Government  by 
cash  payment.  This  acquisition,  total¬ 
ling  $1,392,000,  was  made  under  a  con¬ 
tract  signed  in  1955,  which  contract  had 
no  provision  for  cancellation.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  lawyers  now  say  it  cannot  be 
canceled. 

Additional  bauxite,  chromite,  graphite, 
mica,  and  thorium  were  acquired.  But 
these  acquisitions  were  through  barter, 
in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  of  an  equivalent  value, 
During  June  1963,  an  increase  in  t: 
quantities  of  strategic  and  critical  mate¬ 
rials  of  some  $8.3  million  reduced/the 
Government’s  agricultural  surplus/by  an 
equivalent  amount. 

In  addition,  said  barter  transaction 
saved  the  taxpayers  some  $588,000  an¬ 
nually,  because,  whereas  the  estimated 
annual  storage  of  the  bartered  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  was  A562, 000,  esti¬ 
mated  storage  for  the  strategic  materials 
acquired  is  $24,000. 

The  increases  exposed — but  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  explained — in  the  joint  com 
mittee  report  for  Aiis  month  of  June  for 
bismuth,  metallurgical  grade  chromite, 
diamond  stones,  fluorspar,  lead,  phlog- 
opite,  block/mica,  tungsten,  and  zinc 
were  papei/adjustments.  They  do  not 
representy&ny  new  acquisitions.  To  say 
the  least,  this  part  of  the  report  is 
confuting. 


There  are  four  major  stockpiles  for 
metals  and  minerals:  The  national 
stockpile,  the  Defense  Production  Act 
inventory,  and  the  two  barter  stockpiles; 
namely,,  the  supplemental  stockpile  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in¬ 
ventory,  the  latter  ultimately  ending  up 
in  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

During  the  month  of  June,  covered  by 
this  report,  no  acquisitions  were  made 
for  the  national  stockpile;  and  disposals 
from  that  stockpile  totaled  $21.5  million. 

For  the  defense  production  inventory 
stockpile,  $1,392,000  of  aluminum  was 
acquired  by  the  Government  under  the 
previously  mentioned  contract;  but  dis¬ 
posals  from  this  latter  inventory 
amounted  to  some  $2.3  million;  so  there 
was  a  net  disposal  from  this  stockpile  of 
$900,000. 

Re  the  third  and  fourth  stockpiles,  the 
supplemental  stockpile  and  the  CCC  in¬ 
ventory,  as  mentioned,  because  of  ma¬ 
terials  taken  in  exchange  for  agricultural 
surpluses,  these  barter  transactions  re¬ 
sulted  in  heavy  savings  to  the  taxpayer 
annual  storage  costs. 

;t  is  hoped  that  in  the  future,  when 
thfcee  reports  are  issued,  they  give  enougl 
facravto  be  properly  understood. 

To  those  interested  in  saving  the  tfix- 
payers^Vnoney  by  eliminating  unneces¬ 
sary  expanse  incident  to  the  various 
stockpile  programs,  I  suggest  that  more 
attention  besgiven  to  the  relat/vely  new 
and  costly  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  upgrading,  bbneflciation^ 

In  this  connexion,  I  a fit  unanimous 
consent  that  the  cohoqmr I  had  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atoofic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  Dr.  Glenn  T.Veaborg,  at  a  hear¬ 


ing  before  the  Con<fm>ttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Augvfst  14\pf  this  year- 
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POSS. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Seaborg,  yester¬ 
day  Inferred  to  tbe  talk  tbe  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  gave  the  oth 
daVin  which  he  tied  in  the  test  ban  treat 
ratification  situation  with  the  possibility  of 
elatively  heavy  reductions  in  the  military 
And  atomic  energy  budgets.  He  made  a  very 
cogent  and  thought-provoking  speech. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  $4  billion  be 
taken  out  of  the  military,  and  $1  billion  be 
taken  out  of  the  AEC  budget. 

I  asked  some  questions  on  this  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense.  He  referred  them  to  you. 
I  would  read  the  colloquy,  which  is  short. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  All  right. 

Senator  Symington  (reading) : 

“Somebody  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiwion  is 
over.  Also  that  at  one  point  a  very  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  AEC  budget  had  to  do  with  con¬ 
struction.  But  now  even  though  most  of  the 
construction  is  over,  the  budget  seems  to  stay 
at  the  same  size — ” 

the  budget  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
at  the  same  size. 

“For  instance,  in  1960  the  AEC  budget  was 
$2.8  billion;  1961,  $2.8  billion;  1962,  $2.6  bil¬ 
lion;  1963,  $3.1  billion;  1964,  $2.9  billion. 

“If  the  premise  is  true,  that  construction 
has  been  largely  eliminated,  doesn’t  that 
mean  you  are  now  increasing  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  production?” 


That  was  my  question  to  Secretary  Mc-y 
Namara.  He  replied: 

"I  believe  it  does,  Senator.  I  believe  tWkt 
Dr.  Seaborg  would  be  more  authority — sjrfeak 
more  authoritatively  than  I  to  the  ?yfomic 
Energy  Commission  budget.” 

PERCENTAGE  OP  AEC  BUDGET  DEVOTE^TO  FUL¬ 
FILLING  DEFENSE  REQUIREMENTS 
Do  you  build  weapons  and  produce  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  ore  in  accordance  with 
tailored  directives  from  the  defense  Depart¬ 
ment  as  to  what  is  requirecl/for  strategic  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  or  do  you  use  your 
own  reasoning.  If  you yflo  the  latter,  how 
much  is  that  reasoningA fleeted  by  those  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  thf  Government  the  raw 
product? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Wei f,  it  is  a  little  bit  of  both, 
Senator  Symington.  But  basically  we  build 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.  Our  budgeting  process  carries  the 
cost  of  the  saw  materials,  the  costs  for  the 
conversion  pi  the  raw  materials  to  the  special 
nuclear  material,  and  the  cost  for  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  the  weapons  from  the  special  nu¬ 
clear  material,  and  the  cost  of  the  research 
of  Vnf  weapons  laboratories.  Those  are  the 
fouVmain  items  that  make  up  this  approxi¬ 
mately  one  and  a  half  to  1.8  billion  that  I 
i.ve  referred  to  earlier  as  going  into  weapons. 
Now,  I  think  I  can  best  respond  to  your 
question  by  giving  some  approximate  budget 
figures. 

Our  total  budget,  the  total  budget  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  weapons- 
oriented  costs,  and  all  the  other  nonweapons 
things  we  do — reactor  development,  physical 
research,  biology  research,  isotopes  research, 
and  training  and  education,  and  so  forth — 
was  $2.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1958,  and 
climbed  to  about  $2.9  billion  in  fiscal  year, 
the  present  fiscal  year,  1964. 

Now,  of  the  $2.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1958, 
about  66  percent  or  about  $1.5  billion  went 
into  these  weapons-oriented  costs  that  I 
have  identified  in  those  four  categories;  and 
of  the  $2.9  billion  in  fiscal  1964  that  dropped 
to  about  55  percent,  so  that  the  weapons- 
oriented  costs  are  about,  maybe,  $1.6  billion. 
So  it  is  true  there  is  a  drop  in  the  percent¬ 
age  there,  but  not  a  drop  in  the  cost  of  the 
weapons-oriented  activities. 

Senator  Symington.  What  you  are  saying 
is  that  it  is  a  drop  in  percentage  but  not  in 
dollars. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Symington.  All  right. 

PERCENTAGE  DEVOTED  TO  OTHER  AEC  ACTIVITIES 

What  did  you  do  with  the  additional 
loney? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  With  the  other  dollars? 

:nator  Symington.  Yes. 

Seaborg.  They  went  into  increased 
programs  in  the  other  fields. 

Senator  Symington.  Like  what? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  For  example,  in  the  reactor 
development  field  the  cost  went  up  from — 
the  progranv  cost  went  up  from — about  $400 
million  to  aO^ut,  in  the  present  fiscal  year, 
$670  million. 

In  the  physic^kresearch  porgram  field,  the 
cost  went  up  fronv  something  over  $100  mil¬ 
lion  to  something \  little  over  $300  million. 
A  lot  of  this  is  reflected,  by  the  way,  in  the 
high  cost  of  high-ener^re  nuclear  physics,  the 
cost  of  these  expensiveVccelerators  and  the 
operation  of  these  accelerators,  but,  of  course, 
there  is  expansion  in  otherVmportant  physi¬ 
cal  research  work.  And  in  tbe  field  of  biol¬ 
ogy  and  medicine  that  I  mentioned  this 
morning,  the  cost  went  up  froni  1958,  when 
it  was  about  $40  million,  to  about  as  I  have 
Indicated  this  morning,  $75  milliomthis  year, 
and  about  $85  million  in  fiscal — when  I  said 
this  year  I  meant  fiscal  1963 — to  aboyt  $85 
million  in  fiscal  1964. 

The  answer  then  to  your  question  briefly 
is  that  our  budget  has  gone  up  a  little,  that 
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A  few  official  figures  put  vne  situation  in 
..focus : 

I»  1957  total  imports  of  processing  beef 
re  just  under  237  million  pounds. 

1962,  tbe  total  was  more  than  942  mil¬ 
lion  \nounds — very  close  to  four  times  as 
much. 

Thus\our  imports  in  1962  were  nearly  706 
million  pounds  higher  than  5  years  before. 

And,  forSthe  current  year,  the  import  rate 
is  even  higher:  nearly  482  million  pounds  for 
the  first  6  months,  alone. 

The  effect  upbn  U.S.  ranchers,  farmers,  and 
others  in  our  meat  industry  becomes  still 
more  sharply  evident  from  the  rise  in  im¬ 
ports  as  a  .percentage  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tion: 

In  1957,  processing  beef  imports  amounted 
to  10  y2  percent  of  the  boned  weight  of 
processing  beef  product  in  the  United 
States  under  Federal  Government  inspec¬ 
tion. 

In  1962,  the  imports  had  'spared  to  60.6 
percent. 

And,  for  the  first  6  months  1963:  68 
percent. 

The  damaging  effect  of  these  hug&nnd  in¬ 
creasing  imports  falls  heavily  upon  tVje  cat¬ 
tle  States,  for  this  reason : 

With  foreign  beef  consistently  undersell¬ 
ing  domestic  by  5  cents  a  pound,  the  packer 
who  uses  domestic  beef  has  no  choice  bi 
to  put  pressure  on  the  price  he  pays  to  the' 
producer. 

Packers  who  bone  beef  for  processing— 
usually  small,  independent  companies — work 
on  a  profit  of  about  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound.  Obviously,  they  can’t  meet  the  5-cent 
differential  by  cutting  profit.  The  only  means 
is  to  pay  less  to  the  farmer. 

The  consequence  is  reduction  in  the  farm¬ 
er’s  and  rancher’s  income  and  the  value  of 
his  livestock,  which  is  collateral  for  his  loans. 
Continuation  of  the  depressing  effect  of 
cheap  foreign  meat  will  force  further 
liquidation  of  herds  and  bankrupt  many  pro¬ 
ducers,  just  as  it  has  already  bankrupted 
many  small  packers. 

THE  NEEDS 

The  need  is  not  for  total  exclusion  of  for¬ 
eign  meats.  They  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
demand  for  processed  products. 

What  we  need  is  a  combination  of  quotas 
and  tariffs  that  will  limit  imports  to  the 
amount  needed  to  satisfy  domestic  needs, 
while  assuring  a  market  for  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  will  discourage  the  favoring  of 
foreign  meats  over  domestic. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  thei/ 
appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  issoe 
of  November  3,  an  article  written' by 
Roderick  Turnbull,  the  Star’s  farnr  edi¬ 
tor,  entitled  “Cattlemen  Are/  in  a 
Squeeze,”  and  I  quote  the  following  from 
the  article : 

Following  are  some  figures  w6ich  are  fac¬ 
tual  about  one  group  of  cat«e  handled  in 
Kansas  this  last  year.  Some  of  these  cattle 
are  to  be  hauled  to  the  l^msas  city  market 
this  week. 

There  were  more  thai/  500  head  of  yearling 
steers  in  this  lot.  T/ey  were  purchased  in 
Texas  last  September  at  26  cents  and  actu¬ 
ally  cost  just  27  c^nts  a  pound  delivered  in 
central  Kansas. /They  weighed  an  average 
of  605  pounds  a/fa  their  total  cost  was  $163.35 
a  head. 

The  owne/has  had  the  cattle  just  a  year, 
so  figuring/interest  on  the  investment  (pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  cattle)  at  5  percent  you 
get  an  interest  cost  of  about  $8  a  head. 

Thar  owner  did  his  best  to  cheapen  his 
cost /  so  he  wintered  cattle  and  then  pas- 
tr/ed  them  before  putting  them  on  full  feed. 

rring  the  winter  phase,  from  around  Octo¬ 
ber  1  until  the  middle  of  April,  the  steers 
got  per  head  each  day  4  pounds  of  milo, 
1  pound  of  cottonseed  meal,  some  ensilage 


and  a  little  alfalfa  hay.  The  wintering  cost 
per  head  was  $34. 

THROUGH  VARIOUS  STEPS 

After  wintering,  the  steers  were  put  on 
pasture  for  the  summer  at  a  cost  of  $20  a 
head.  They  went  to  a  commercial  feedlot 
August  1  and  now  have  been  fed  120  days. 
When  they  went  into  the  feedlot  they  were 
pretty  fleshy  and  weighing  950  pounds. 
Feedlot  costs  are  68  cents  a  head  each  day. 
In  120  days  that  adds  $81.60  a  head  to  the 
total  cost.  Gains  of  about  2  y2  pounds  a 
day  apparently  are  being  made.  This  means 
the  cattle  should  weigh  around  1,250  pounds 
when  they  go  to  market  this  week.  Market¬ 
ing  costs  will  add  another  $7  a  head,  count¬ 
ing  hauling  charges. 

Adding  the  original  cost,  interest,  win¬ 
tering  charges,  pasture  rent,  the  full  feeding 
and  marketing  costs  you  get  a  total  of  $313.95 
per  head,  which  the  owner  told  me  was  just 
about  as  accurate  a  figure  as  he  could  get 
until  the  cattle  actually  are  weighed  and 
sold. 

The  owner  hopes  he  will  get  23  cents  a 
pound.  If  he  does  and  the  cattle  average 
1,250  pounds,  his  gross  per  head  will  be 
$287.50.  With  costs  at  $313.95,  he  has  lost 
more  than  $25  a  head. 

There’s  a  possibility,  he  said,  that  he  migl 
be  able  to  sell  the  cattle  at  the  feed  yt/cis 
in  Kansas  at  23  cents. 

If  he  does,  he’ll  save  the  $7  in  marketing 
Spsts  and  cut  his  losses  to  around  $18/a  head. 
>n  500  head,  a  $25  a  head  lc/s  means 
^00. 

I  d*(k  unanimous  consent/ to  also  in¬ 
clude  a  part  of  these  remarks  a  table 
showingNthe  average  pri/e  for  cows  and 
steers  in  raje  United  St/tes  from  1953  to 
1963. 

This  table Nehows/that  for  the  past  5 
years  there  has  been  a  continuous  de¬ 
cline  in  the  pri&f  of  cows  and  steers  at 
the  Chicago  m/rkht,  except  for  one  brief 
period  in  1962  on  choice  steers.  This  is 
a  trend  th/t  should\pot  be  allowed  to 
continue.. 

There/being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printedip  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T/le  4. — Average  prices  for  covfcand  steers 
in  the  United  States,  195s\§3 

[Per  100  pounds] 


Year 

Cows, 
canner 
and  cutter, 
f.o.b. 
Chicago 

St^rs 

choice, 

f.o.b\ 

Chicago^ 

1953.. . . . . 

$10. 86 
9.67 
9.86 

$24.  46 
24.  94 
24.  05 
22.75 
24. 12 
27. 91 
28.58 
26.  71 

1954 . . . 

1955 . . 

1956 _ _ _ 

10.  02 

1957 . . . . . 

11.  96 

1958 _ _ _ _ _ 

16.  47 

1959 _ _ 

16.  30 

1960 . . . . . 

14.  39 

1961  i . . . . . . . 

14.25 

25.06 
27.  55 
24.38 

1962  i _ _ _ 

14.  06 

1963  (January- June)1 _ 

13.66 

1  Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure 
which  would  set  a  quota  upon  imports 
of  meat  products  and  beef  into  the 
United  States,  which  measure  also  would 


provide  for  a  tariff  above  the  amoi 
now  provided. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
aware  that  all  livestock  associations  in 
the  country,  including  the  Wyonung  Na¬ 
tional  Cattlemen’s  Association;  are  urg¬ 
ing  that  the  measure  be  reported  from 
the  committee  and  brought  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  consideration,  fj/seek  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  support  for  the  pleasure. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  hy  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  / 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiejd? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  the  state¬ 
ment  he/nas  just  made  with  respect  to 
cattle  prices.  Some  of  the  information 
he  h£/'  presented  was  given  me  by  the 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards, 
My.  Jay  Dillingham,  a  friend  Of  the 
mior  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  a  friend 
of  mine. 

When  one  reads  these  figures,  it  is 
clear  that  the  increased  imports  of 
beef — not  only  from  countries  which 
have  been  shipping  to  the  United  States 
in  the  past,  but  also  from  countries  new 
in  the  field — is  seriously  affecting  the 
cattle  market  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  read  the  fig¬ 
ures  presented  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas.  Something  of  a  corrective  na¬ 
ture  should  be  done. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  more  familiar  with 
this  situation  than  is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  who  is  not 
only  close  to  the  Kansas  City  market  but 
is  also  close  to  a  large  number  of  cat¬ 
tle  feeders  and  livestock  men. 

In  a  portion  of  my  statement  today 
there  was  a  statement  by  Roderick  Turn- 
bull,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  which 
shows  definitely  that  one  operator  was 
losing  $25  a  head  on  his  feedlot  cattle. 
That  is  true  generally  throughout  the 
area.  It  is  a  serious  situation,  and  one 
which  should  have  our  attention. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
kind  about  my  knowledge,  which  is  not 
comparable  to  his  own. 

The  Senator  has  also  mentioned  one  of 
the  true  experts.  Rod  Turnbull. 

This  problem  surely  should  be  given 
attention  by  all  interested  in  the  agricul¬ 
ture  economy  of  the  United  States,  its 
strength  and  progress. 

I  thunk  the  Senator. 

Mr. 'DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
if  I  have  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  not  take  long. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  was  happy  V>  cosponsor  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
on  this  subject.  I  km  glad  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  is  a  basic 
one  in  connection  with  permitting  other 
countries  to  use  our  markets  as  a  prime 
source  of  support  for  their,  economies. 
The  more  that  is  permitted,  rije  more  it 
will  hurt  our  own  economy. 

I  am  not  against  the  trade  situation 
in  general,  but  certainly  it  is  time  to 
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plahe  restrictions  on  these  imports,  sj 
that\>ur  own  industries  based  on  agri 
cultural  production  will  not  find  them 
selves  oW  on  a  limb  with  no  markets. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  so  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in.  this  field,  has  brought  this 
subject  before^the  Senate.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  we  must  rake  some  action,  or  we 
shall  face  seriou\problems  in  the  one 
area  of  agriculturalsproduction  which  so 
far  has  been  highly  successful,  because  it 
does  not  operate  undenGovernment  con¬ 
trols. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Senates  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  When  we  import  as  nauch  as  11 
percent  of  the  consumable  beefcjuoducts 
of  this  Nation,  it  is  time  to  look,  at  the 
problem. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thoroughly  agree 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  IN 
TIME  OF  TROUBLES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  undergoing  its  most 
severe  congressional  “time  of  troubles.” 
Eric  Sevareid,  the  distinguished  televi¬ 
sion  commentator  and  columnist,  has 
written  an  interesting  article  on  the 
reasons  for  congressional  resistance  to 
foreign  aid  which  is  now  occurring.  This 
piece  originally  appeared  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  3  issue  of  the  New  York  Post  and 
was  reprinted  in  the  October  issue  of 
Current  magazine,  a  carefully  edited  col¬ 
lection  of  provocative  essays  chosen  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  Although  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Sevareid  overlooks  the  biparti¬ 
san  nature  of  the  opposition,  his  analysis 
is  accurate  and  perceptive  overall.  And 
it  is  highly  relevant  to  our  present  dis¬ 
cussion  of  foreign  aid.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

-  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Aid  Reappraisal 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

For  the  first  time,  congressional  Repub¬ 
licans  in  an  organized,  partisan  attack  have 
broken  with  the  President  on  the  size  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization.  But  there  is  little 
reason  to  think  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  political  unity  on  basic  foreign 
policy.  It  is  not  even  the  end  of  unity  on 
the  foreign  aid  program,  which  is  still  ac¬ 
cepted  in  principle  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Nevertheless,  the  phenomenon  contains 
various  implications  of  consequence,  one  of 
which  is  that  there  no  longer  exists  in  this 
country  a  popular  consensus  about  foreign 
aid.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  as  in  regard 
to  various  domestic  reform  movements. 
President  Kennedy  happened  to  take  office 
on  an  ebbing  tide.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
mood  for  consolidation  and  tidying  up,  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  relatively  placid  Eisenhower 
years,  has  not  yet  run  its  cycle.  In  any  case, 
there  is  always  a  rough  order  of  priorities  for 
the  national  attention  span,  and  it  is  not 
possible  for  an  old,  familiar  endeavor  like 
foreign  aid,  no  matter  how  grand  in  the  his¬ 
torical  sense,  to  retain  its  hold  on  popular 
Imagination  or  congressional  devotion  in  the 
era  of  a  space  race  and  a  mass  Negro  revolt. 

In  the  history  of  foreign  aid,  we  have 
reached  a  middle  stage  of  stocktaking  and 
searching  for  a  second  wind.  The  basic 
premises  are  being  reexamined.  The  total 
result  of  foreign  aid  has  been  Just  confused 
and  contradictory  enough  so  that  any  num- 
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ber  of  Congressmen  feel  quite  uncertain 
whether  an  appropriation  cut  of  even  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  (or,  for  that  matter,  an  addition: 
of  such  an  amount)  would  leave  the  world, 
the  cold  war  and  America’s  position  in  any 
measurably  different  condition  10  years  from 
now. 

It  has  become  very  difficult  to  sell  the  pro¬ 
gram  any  longer  as  the  keystone  of  American 
foreign  policy,  just  as  it  is  hard  to  describe 
the  United  Nations  convincingly  that  way — 
and  the  same  statesmen  have  used  the  same 
label  for  both  institutions.  It  has  become 
just  plausible  to  describe  protection  of  the 
American  dollar,  now  threatened  by  the  for¬ 
eign  drain  on  gold  reserves,  as  the  keystone 
of  our  policy.  All  these  endeavors  sit  to¬ 
gether;  foreign  aid  has  simply  been  moved  a 
notch  above  the  salt  from  its  position  at  the 
policy  table. 

But  the  phenomenon  in  Congress  repre¬ 
sents — or  so  this  writer  thinks — a  deeper,  if 
less  specifically  measurable,  shift  of  feeling 
by  informed  and  responsible  men.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  beginning  of  America’s  coming  to 
terms  with  the  reality  of  the  world’s  size  and 
complexity  and  with  the  true  pace  of  history. 
We  are  adjusting  in  our  sense  of  time. 

We  know  now  that  the  propostion  is  not 
really  one  of  foreign  aid  at  x  number  of 
dollars  per  year  or  a  world  collapsing  into 
communism;  we  know  that  Soviet  economic 
aid  is  not  everywhere  dangerous  and  undesir¬ 
able;  we  know  that  in  some  countries — Vene¬ 
zuela,  for  example — the  heaviest  American 
dollar  infusions  will  not  guarantee  an  end 
to  the  Communist  threat. 

We  know  that  the  ability  of  one  nation  to 
alter  deeply  rooted  social  and  class  structures 
in  an  alien  nation  is  extremely  limited.  We 
are  beginning  to  know  that  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  skills  that  required  gen 
erations  in  America  or  Europe  cannot  be  done 
in  semiprimitive  societies  in  a  decade,  mod¬ 
ern  science  or  no  modern  science.  We  are  a 
relatively  young  people  and  we  are  only  now 
coming  to  terms  with  the  true  pace  of  the 
long  pilgrimage  of  the  human  race  and  the 
immense  variety  of  the  human  condition. 
Europeans  inherited  this  knowledge  from 
their  total  race  experience;  we  have  had  to 
learn  it  for  ourselves,  the  hard  way.  That  is 
the  significant  result  of  these  “crash”  pro¬ 
grams — the  result  in  our  own  thinking. 

And  a  byproduct  of  all  this,  thank  heaven, 
is  the  realization,  at  long  last,  that  American 
inefficiency  and  bumbling  ignorance  are  not 
the  real  reasons  why  progress  In  alien  lands 
comes  slowly.  It  is  a  realization  that  is  going 
to  put  a  lot  of  fervent  after-dinner  speakers 
and  writers  of  quickie  books  out  of  business. 
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“WAKE  UP,  AMERICA”— ADDRESS  BY 
FLOYD  E.  DOMINY  BEFORE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  RECLAMATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  SUN  VALLEY,  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  it  is  well  known  to  all  of  us  how  fed¬ 
erally  financed  reclamation  projects, 
based  on  the  multiple-use  principle,  have 
opened  the  West  to  rapid  development  in 
the  past  30  years  and  have  provided  the 
Nation  with  food  and  power  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Yet  this  progress  stands  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  stagnation  today.  Further  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  critical  water  shortage  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  and  a  host  of  smaller 
projects — such  as  Bums  Creek  in  south¬ 
eastern  Idaho — are  of  great  importance. 
When  development  projects  take  5  to 
10  years  to  execute,  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  a  crisis  arises  before  we  act 
on  them. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  seek  to  draw 
attention  to  an  address  by  Floyd  E. 


Dominy,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
before  the  National  Reclamation  Associ¬ 
ation  at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  October  25. 
Mr.  Dominy  has  focused  on  the  projects 
which  stand  waiting,  the  need  for  recla¬ 
mation  and  power  development  to  go 
hand  in  hand,  the  sustained  effort  needed 
to  meet  future  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  “Wake  Up,  America”  by 
Floyd  E.  Dominy  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wake  Up,  America 

In  recent  months  I  have  participated  in 
two  exchange  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
year  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a  team  headed 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  which 
made  a  hurried  but  quite  extensive  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Russian  hydropower  development. 
Only  a  month  ago,  I  headed  a  team  of  irri¬ 
gation  experts  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics.  Your  own  president, 
LaSelle  Coles,  was  a  member  of  this  team. 

In  aggregate,  I  have  spent  approximately 
6  weeks  in  the  U.S.S.R.  during  which  I  have 
traveled  more  than  14,000  miles  within  its 
borders.  I  went  as  far  west  as  Irkutsk  and 
Bratsk,  where  the  Soviets  are  working  furi¬ 
ously  on  major  hydroelectric  installations. 

I  have  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  where  there  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  arid  acres  very  similar  to  our  own 
Southwest.  The  big  difference  is  that  these 
lands  have  available  an  abundance  of  water 
from  the  high  Himalayas.  The  Soviet  engi¬ 
neers  are  now  putting  the  water  to  work  to 
develop  a  large  potential  that  has  lain  there 
for  centuries  virtually  untapped. 

The  Republic  of  Kazakh  in  central  Asia 
has  the  largest  irrigation  development  of  any 
republic  in  the  U.S.S.R.  There  are  some 
7,865,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  this,  area, 
most  of  it  developed  in  recent  years. 

We  were  told,  with  obvious  pride  and 
strong  conviction  in  one  briefing  session  with 
Soviet  power  experts,  that  by  1980  the  in¬ 
stalled  power  .capacity  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
the  transmission  facilities  to  tie  them  to¬ 
gether  for  maximum  efficiency,  would  exceed 
that  of  the  United  States.  This  has  long 
been  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Soviet 
.Government.  _  / 

In  a  briefing  session  on  the  Soviet  plans 
foV irrigation  development,  we  were  told  that 
the\  have  programed  and  expect  to  achieve 
the  addition  of  2  f2  million  acres  of  new  irri¬ 
gated  land  each  year  for  the  next  20  years. 

Thence  were  shown  the  great  Fergana 
Valley  whftre  they  have  developed  over  3  mil¬ 
lion  acres  cNurigated  land  for  food  and  fiber 
production. 

Their  deterioration  to  catch  up  with  us 
in  all  areas  of  resource  development  is  clear. 
Their  prospects  r^r  success  in  doing  so  is 
another  matter.  ^4  the  answer  to  that  is 
not  unilaterally  in  flbeir  hands — we  in  the 
United  States  don’t  imtend  to  stand  at  ease, 
placid  and  complacent  with  our  present 
achievement. 

At  the  present  moment  i\  time,  their  suc¬ 
cess  is  not  to  be  measurecTUn  millions  of 
acres  of  new  land  they  are  nnigatlng,  but 
rather,  in  millions  of  tons  of  wlS^at  they  are 
having  to  buy  abroad. 

In  terms  of  acres  and  aere-feetNof  water 
they  are  bringing  to  their  land,  the  Soviets’ 
growth  is  stupendous.  But  in  manXways 
they’re  like  an  adolescent  who  suddenly 
shoots  up  from  5-foot-3  to  6-foot-2  in  N>e 
space  of  a  year  or  so.  Put  that  youngster 
a  suit  with  padded  shoulders  and  he  looksN 
like  a  man — at  first  glance.  But  his  size 
doesn’t  make  him  an  all-American  football 
player.  He  lacks  the  muscle,  the  coordina¬ 
tion,  the  skills,  the  knowledge.  He  may 
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\  cessful.  We  must  mix  a  little  of  the  spirit 
\of  human  kindness,  of  compromise,  of  ar¬ 
bitration,  into  our  daily  doings. 

\.Let’s  start  thinking  positively  and  cooper¬ 
atively  about  our  water  needs  and  ways  to 
mee*fc  them.  I  have  found  Secretary  Udall, 
the  administration,  and  the  Congress  more 
than  willing  to  go  along  with  a  reclamation 
progranbvhich  has  a  solid  foundation  and 
solid  backing.  Representative  Wayne  As- 
pinall,  the\chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  lUfairs  Committee,  said  as  much 
in  a  recent  speech  befoer  the  Arizona  Recla¬ 
mation  Association. 

But  Congress  Ik  not  disposed  to  push  for 
action  on  any  program  when  there  is  dis¬ 
sension,  opposition, \r  even  plain  and  simple 
lethargy  in  the  ranksS. 

The  Fryingpan-ArkakuBas  project  was  not 
authorized  until  Colorado  settled  its  intra¬ 
state  dispute  and  also  emisted  outside  sup¬ 
port.  It  was  necessary  forsthe  Upper  Colo¬ 
rado  River  Basin  States  to  compromise  their 
differences  before  they  could  nope  to  under¬ 
take  a  project  which  will  mearKso  much  to 
them.  \ 

In  fact,  to  go  back  to  the  organization  of 
this  National  Reclamation  Association,  rec¬ 
lamation  was  at  something  of  a  standstill 
30  years  go  becuse  of  lethargy  and  national 
indifference.  Your  organization  at  that 
time  moved  forthrightly  and  vigorously \o 
i  generate  action.  \ 

We  are  marking,  this  year,  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  start  of  construction  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  There  were  viewers  with 
alarm  in  those  days  as  there  are  today  who 
wanted  to  talk  the  project  to  death  for  their 
own  private  benefit  or  because  they  genuinely 
feared  it  would  be  a  white  elephant.  But 
because  of  the  favorable  national  public  cli¬ 
mate  created  by  such  organizations  as  yours, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  able  to 
authorize  and  directxonstruction  of  the  dam 
with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Who  is  there  today 
who  will  not  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  wisest 
investments  ever  made  in  behalf  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  Nation. 

Or  how  many  of  you  realize  today  that 
most  of  the  early  reclamation  projects  were 
authorized  on  secretarial  findings  of  feasi¬ 
bility.  Congress  supported  this  executive 
action  when  it  supplied  funds  to  undertake 
construction. 

How  the  climate  has  changed.  The 
viewers  with  alarm,  the  professional  pessi¬ 
mists,  the  special  interests,  have  centered 
their  opposition  on  Reclamation  to  such  a 
k  degree  that  it  would  be  politically  suicidal 
I  to  authorize  any  project  by  executive  action. 
And  because  of  this  same  climate,  Congress 
is  reluctant  to  push  ahead. 

I  say  it  is  up  to  you  to  reverse  this  think¬ 
ing.  In  my  first  speech  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion — as  Commissioner  of  Reclamation — in 
November  1959,  I  urged  you  to  speak  out  in 
positive  terms  to  emphasize  what  you  are 
for,  to  avoid  a  brand  of  negtaivism;  positive 
support  from  this  organization  is  vital  to  a 
continuing  reclamation  program.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  keep  the  Nation  informed  about 
reclamation  as  a  wise  national  investment 
and  as  an  investment  in  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  world.  I  say  it  is  not  only  time 
to  wake  up  America  as  to  the  challenge  of 
the  worldwide  need  for  food  and  fiber — the 
sinews  of  lasting  peace — but  also  to  wake  up 
National  Reclamation  Association  as  to  the 
need  of  positive  thinking  about  the  future 
of  the  vital  work  you  organized  to  sponsor 
three  decades  ago. 


BUSINESS  COMPETITION  AS  A 
RESULT  OF  AID  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Jack 
Anderson,  who  is  an  associate  of  colum¬ 
nist  Drew  Pearson,  wrote  an  article 


which  appeared  in  this  morning’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  The  statements  in  the 
article  may  have  been  accurate  or  not 
accurate,  but  I  think  it  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  that  our  friends  on  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  through  their  staff  or 
such  men  as  they  have  at  their  disposal, 
should  inform  us  in  the  Senate  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  allegations  in  this 
article  are  true.  To  me,  they  were  rather 
shocking,  although  I  had  a  vague  idea 
of  some  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  covered.  I  quote  briefly : 

Plainly,  aid  money  has  built  foreign  fac¬ 
tories  which  today  are  forcing  American  firms 
out  of  business  and  American  workers  out  of 
^york. 

Later  in  the  article  Mr.  Anderson 
states : 

In  the  last  5  years,  foreign  aid  has  built, 
expanded  or  modernized  31  pulp  and  paper 
plants,  24  chemical  plants,  13  aluminum 
plants,  and  22  rubber  processing  plants.  It 
has  given  another  27  loans  or  grants  for 
studies  or  construction  of  petroleum  re¬ 
fineries. 

Our  tax  money  also  has  built  foreign  ship¬ 
yards,  plastic  plants,  pottery  works,  engi¬ 
neering  labs,  and  industrial  research  centers. 

A  reported  $2  billion  has  gone  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  build  or  expand  179  foreign 
steel  miUs.  This  American  generosity  has 
helped  to  reduce  our  share  of  the  world’s 
steel  market  from  17  percent  in  1950  to  less 
than  6  percent. 

Result:  Our  steel  mills  are  operating  today 
at  only  about  60  percent  of  their  capacity. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  and  fighting  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  textile  industry  for  the 
past  several  years,  the  writer  indicates 
that  shirts  from  Hong  Kong  were  found 
on  the  same  counter  as  American-made 
shirts  that  were  selling  for  $5.95,  those 
shirts  having  been  made  with  modern 
machinery  and  equipment  which  could 
turn  them  out  at  $1.99. 

Mr.  Ander'son  reminds  us  that — 

In  the  past  10  years,  nearly  4  million  cotton 
spindles  have  been  closed  down  and  290,000 
millworkers  have  lost  their  jobs.  Another 
350  woolen  and  worsted  mills  have  been 
closed,  putting  an  additional  105,000  people 
out  of  work. 

Textile  leaders  have  begged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  little  of  the  aid  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Japanese  industry.  But  they 
have  been  largely  ignored. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  content  to  put 
this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  I  have  read  excerpts  from  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  following  my 
remarks. 

I  again  earnestly  and  seriously  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  will,  before  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  this  debate,  give  the  Senate 
the  information,  and  if  these  allegations 
are  not  accurate  in  their  details,  give 
us  the  accurate  statistics,  because  it  is 
high  time,  after  all  these  years  of  bolster¬ 
ing  those  who  needed  our  help,  that  we 
take  into  consideration  the  people  who 
are  being  made  jobless  at  home,  before 
we  cast  our  final  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Aid  Builds  Business  Competition 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Foreign  aid  has  bubblegummed  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  face,  and  he’s  now  unhappily  picking 
it  out  of  his  whiskers. 

But  plainly,  aid  money  has  built  foreign 
factories  which  today  are  forcing  American 
firms  out  of  business  and  American  workers 
out  of  work. 

This  is  a  development  Senators  can  no 
longer  overlook  as  they  debate  this  week  how 
much  more  money  to  ladle  out  to  needy 
nations. 

For  our  income  tax  payments  already  have 
helped  to  build  up  competitive  industries 
overseas,  often  providing  them  with  more 
advanced  equipment  than  our  own. 

Result:  At  home,  one  industry  after  an¬ 
other  has  been  forced  by  foreign  competition  - 
to  cut  back  production,  thus  adding  to  our 
4  million  unemployed  and  multimillion-dol- 
lar  gold  loss. 

Few  seriously  suggest  that  foreign  aid 
should  be  cut  off.  With  two-thirds  of  the 
world  living  on  the  starvation  line  and 
easy  prey  to  communism,  the  Unted  States 
in  the  interests  of  its  own  security  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  help  the  underdeveloped  nations  to 
help  themselves. 

Yet  in  the  last  5  years,  foreign  aid  has 
built,  expanded  or  modernized:  31  pulp  and 
paper  plants,  24  chemical  plants,  13  alumi¬ 
num  plants  and  22  rubber  processing  plants. 
It  has  given  another  27  loans  or  grants  for 
studies  or  construction  of  petroleum  refin¬ 
eries. 

GENEROSITY  BACKFIRES 

Our  tax  money  also  has  built  foreign  ship¬ 
yards,  plastic  plants,  pottery  works,  engi¬ 
neering  labs,  and  industrial  research  centers. 

A  reported  $2  billion  has  gone  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  build  or  expand  179  foreign 
steel  mills.  This  American  generosity  has 
helped  to  reduce  our  share  of  the  world’s 
steel  market  from  17  percent  in  1950  to  less 
than  6  percent. 

Result:  Our  steel  mills  are  operating  to¬ 
day  at  only  about  60  percent  of  their  capac¬ 
ity. 

Congressman  Bob  Casey  points  a  finger, 
for  instance,  at  Mexico  across  the  border 
from  his  native  Texas.  In  1960,  Mexico  ex¬ 
ported  only  65  tons  of  steel  plate  to  the 
United  States.  Two  years  later,  the  figure 
had  risen  to  12,000  tons,  which  has  already 
been  more  than  doubled  this  year. 

“Whose  tax  money,”  cries  Casey,  “do  you 
think  built  the  22  Mexican  steel  mills  under 
our  aid  program?” 

For  the  textile  industry,  the  aid-pampered 
competition  has  been  even  more  disastrous. 
No  one  seems  able  to  say  exactly  how  many 
rival  mills  Uncle  Sam  has  built  around  the 
world. 

But  South  Carolina  Congressman  Robert 
Hemphill  has  said:  “In  our  efforts  to  revital¬ 
ize  Japan  as  a  bulwark  against  communism, 
we  participated  technically,  financially,  and 
otherwise  in  creating  a  Japanese  textile  in¬ 
dustry  that  today  threatens  our  own  with 
ruin.” 

SHIRTS  AT  $1.99 

On  a  trip  to  the  Orient,  Hemphill  also  saw 
U.S.-financed  textile  plants  in  India,  Korea, 
Formosa  and  Hong  Kong.  He  saw  in  Hong 
Kong  mills  with  the  latest  American  looms, 
far  finer  than  most  American  mills  have  been 
able  to  afford. 

He  was  hardly  surprised  later  to  find,  in 
a  South  Carolina  department  store,  men’s 
dress  shirts  from  Hong  Kong  offered  for  $1.99 
alongside  American-made  shirts  priced  at 
$5.95.  Few  consumers  are  so  patriotic  that 
they  will  pay  the  extra  $3.96  for  an  all-Ameri¬ 
can  shirt. 

In  the  past  10  years,  nearly  4  million  cot¬ 
ton  spindles  have  been  closed  down  and  290,- 
000  mill  workers  have  lost  their  jobs.  An¬ 
other  350  woolen  and  worsted  mills  have  been 
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closed,  putting  an  additional  105,000  people 
out  of  work. 

Textile  leaders  have  begged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  little  of  the  aid  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Japanese  industry.  But  they 
have  been  largely  ignored. 

An  ailing  factory  apparently  can’t  qualify 
for  U.S.  aid  unless  it  is  located  overseas. 

Foreign  shipyards  built  with  aid  money 
and  cheap  foreign  steel  are  pushing  our  own 
shipbuilding  industry  to  the  wall.  Since 
1948,  more  than  $600  million  in  aid  has  gone 
to  build  or  modernize  foreign  yards.  Add 
the  assistance  given  to  foreign  steel  mills, 
and  American  shipbuilders  are  working  under 
a  $1  billion  handicap. 

MUSHROOM  FROM  TAIWAN 

Even  American  mushroom  growers  have 
hired  a  Washington  attorney  to  seek  relief 
from  the  competition  of  the  U.S. -financed 
mushroom  industry  in  Taiwan.  Uncle  Sam’s 
experts  looked  around  for  some  way  to  help 
the  economy  of  Taiwan  and  decided  mush¬ 
rooms  might  do  the  trick.  They  sent  over 
prize  spores,  taught  the  peasants  how  to 
cultivate.  The  new  industry  literally  mush¬ 
roomed. 

The  first  mushrooms  from  Taiwan  started 
coming  into  this  country  in  1960.  Exports 
doubled  the  following  year,  doubled  again  in 
1962.  Now  Formosan  mushrooms  account 
for  25  percent  of  American  consumption  of 
the  edible  fungi. 

It  is  hard  to  disagree  with  those  American 
businessmen  who  are  plaintively  asking  a 
rather  deaf  Uncle  Sam:  “Isn’t  it  time  some  • 
charity  began  at  home?” 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
meaning  of  the  Senate’s  action  in  adopt¬ 
ing  amendments  banning  aid  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  to 
place  Congress  squarely  behind  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  our  aid  should  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended;  that 
is,  for  the  achievement  of  higher  living 
standards,  peace,  and  stability. 

When  it  becomes  obvious  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  our  aid  is  being  misused  and 
diverted  by  the  rulers  of  the  above- 
mentioned  or  any  other  countries  for  ag¬ 
gressive  actions  and  to  develop  a  mili¬ 
tary  potential  which  threatens  the  basic 
objectives  of  our  policy,  then  Congress 
has  said  very  firmly  that  it  wants  such 
aid  stopped.  We  cannot  succeed  in  our 
efforts  for  peace  in  a  free  world  if  we 
continue  to  assist  those  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  undermine  it.  And  we  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  embarrassing  pre¬ 
dicament  of  giving  aid  to  countries  who 
promptly  dissipate  it  by  threatening  or 
engaging  in  hostilities  with  each  other 
or  with  other  nations  who  are  also  re¬ 
ceiving  our  assistance. 

We  would  thus  drive  home  to  those 
who  are  misusing  our  assistance  the 
uselessness  of  their  aggressive  actions 
and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  will 
not  put  up  with  a  continuation  of  the 
abuse  of  this  program.  We  have  put 
reasonable  conditions  on  our  aid  to  Latin 
America  to  insure  that  our  objectives 
will  be  met.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  expect  as  much  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  our  assistance  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  We  must  be  sure  that  U.S.  as¬ 
sistance  is  used  to  support  and  reinforce 
peace  between  the  nations  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  our  aid,  and  become  a  resource 
for  the  development  of  higher  living 
standards  and  greater  economic  cooper¬ 
ation  for  peace. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important, 
since  the  Senate  took  some  action  yes¬ 
terday  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  in¬ 
volved  Yugoslavia,  Indonesia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  to  show  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  the  unity  of  policy  which  the 
Senate  has  adopted  in  that  regard. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Senate  intended  to 
place  itself  squarely  behind  the  principle 
that  when  this  country’s  aid  is  being  used 
for  purposes  for  which  we  did  not  intend 
it,  we  should  ask  the  President  to  cut  it 
off.  And  when  it  becomes  obvious  to  the 
President  that  our  aid  is  being  diverted  to 
aggressive  purposes  by  those  who  are 
ruling  in  particular  countries  which  we 
aid,  or  to  develop  their  military  potential, 
through  misuse  of  the  objectives  of  our 
policy,  we  will  not  aid  such  countries. 

The  aid  which  moves  out  from  this 
country  is  unilateral  aid.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  consider  this  as  invidious  conduct, 
because  we  will  drive  home  to  those  who 
are  using  our  assistance  the  uselessness 
of  their  aggressive  action  and  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  will  not  put  up 
with  a  continuation  of  the  abuses  which 
they  practice. 

We  have  provided  reasonable  limita¬ 
tions  on  use  of  aid  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  to  make  sure  that  our  ob¬ 
jectives  will  be  met.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  expect  as  much  by 
placing  conditions  upon  our  assistance 
to  other  countries.  We  should  make 
sure  that  our  assistance  is  used  for  the 
purposes  of  bringing  about  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  for  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability.  We  must  be  sure  it 
is  not  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  re¬ 
sources  which  are  used  for  aggression, 
or  to  buttress  rulers  who  would  engage 
in  subversion  or  threaten  to  destroy 
other  countries  which  we  are  similarly 
aiding. 

So  I  see  a  real  continuity  of  policy  in 
respect  to  the  provision  which  we  adopt¬ 
ed  as  to  Yugoslavia,  Indonesia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Since  I  know  it  must  be  implemented 
by  the  State  Department,  I  hope  the 
administration  will  understand  our  pur¬ 
pose  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  proceed  in  a  condign  way  to 
try  to  limit  what  should  be  the  free  hand 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  deal  with  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor,  so  as 
to  permit  the  consideration  of  bills  to 
which  there  is  no  objection?  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  can  then  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  the  full  3  minutes,  and  more  if 
he  needs  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  610,  S.  2079,  and  certain  other  meas¬ 
ures  to  which  there  is  no  objection. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there, 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  ar 
it  is  so  ordered. 

STRIKING  OF  MEDALS  IN  COMMEM¬ 
ORATION  OF  FEDERAL  h/t,  NA¬ 
TIONAL  MEMORIAL,  CASTLE  CLIN¬ 
TON  NATIONAL  MONI^ENT,  AND 
STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 

The  Senate  proceedec^xo  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2079)  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  three  different  medals  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  Federa/Hall  National  Me¬ 
morial,  Castle  Cli/ton  National  Monu¬ 
ment,  and  Stahrfe  of  Liberty  National 
Monument- An^rican  Museum  of  Immi¬ 
gration  in  Nafe  York  City,  N.Y.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  o*  page  3,  line  3,  after  “Decem¬ 
ber  31,yf  to  strike  out  “1973”  and  insert 
and  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
”,  to  insert  “under  the  authority 
is  Act”;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
\epresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
commemoration  of  three  congressionally 
designated  national  historic  shrines  located 
in  New  York  City,  New  York,  scheduled  by 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  for  official 
opening  during  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
1964-1965;  namely,  Federal  Hall  National 
Memorial,  Castle  Clinton  National  Monu¬ 
ment,  and  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Mon- 
ument-American  Museum  of  Immigration, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
New  York  City  National  Shrines  Advisory 
Board  a  Liberty  Series  of  three  different 
medals  of  a  grand  total  of  no  more  than 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  New 
York  City  National  Shrines  Advisory  Board 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made 
and  delivered  at  6uch  times  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  advisory  board  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  two  thousand.  The  medals 
shall  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furn- 
jhed  at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
oK  manufacture,  including  labor,  materials, 
dieSL  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex¬ 
penses;  and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rectorNpf  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
indemnRw  the  United  States  for  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  sKidi  cost. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  issued 
pursuant  toXhis  bill  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  oi  such  metals  as  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  thVsecretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  consultation  w^h  such  advisory  board. 

Sec.  4.  After  December  31,  1965,  no  further 
medals  shall  be  striick  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  wStee  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  orderedNsp  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  readme  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  PresiderX  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing]  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
bringing  up  S.  2079,  the  medal  biP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideltt,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the 
port  (No.  633),  explaining  the  purposes^ 
of  the  bill. 
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USE  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  AT 
MUSCATINE,  IOWA,  FOR  PUBLIC 
vPARK 

le  bill  (H.R.  5244)  to  modify  the 
project  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Mus- 
catineklowa,  to  permit  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  prhperty  for  public  park  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MAN)SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  636)  explaiiHng  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  \R  ILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5244  is\to  modify  the 
project  for  a  small-boat  harbor  and  public 
landing  area  on  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  authorized  by  \he  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  May  17,\950  (64 
Stat.  166),  to  permit  the  use  of'xjertain 
property  for  public  park  and  recreation 
purposes. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Muscatine  Harbor  is  located  on  the  Mis'* 
sissippi  River  along  the  waterfront  of  the ' 
city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  about  465  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River.  The 
project  consists  of  a  small-boat  harbor,  with 
a  minimum  depth  of  5  feet,  protected  by  a 
rockfill  breakwater,  and  an  approach  area 
with  a  depth  of  9  feet  to  a  public  landing 
site  for  freight,  commerce,  and  industrial 
development.  The  dredge  spoil  from  the 
approach  area  was  deposited  to  create  the 
site  for  the  public  landing  and  an  industrial 
area. 

The  project  was  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1950,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  improvement  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
No.  733,  80th  Congress.  One  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  local  cooperation  was  that  upon 
completion  of  the  fill  for  the  industrial  site, 
local  interests  would  provide  adequate  pub¬ 
lic  terminal  and  transfer  facilities  and  ac¬ 
cess  roads,  open  to  all  on  equal  terms,  and 
a  grain  elevator. 

Construction  of  the  project  was  completed 
in  May  1961,  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $300,680. 
The  commerce  envisioned  by  local  interests 
which  would  utilize  the  proposed  commer¬ 
cial  landing  facilities  at  the  completed  proj; 
ect  has  not  developed.  Local  officials 
Muscatine  desire  to  use  an  area  of  about/10 
acres  of  this  land,  which  is  owned  by*  the 
city,  for  public  park  and  recreational  pur¬ 
poses,  in  conjunction  with  the  adjaoent  city 
park.  H.R.  5244  would  permit  sucl/ use,  and 
wTould  further  require  that  locjrl  interests 
provide  and  maintain  at  local  Expense  ade¬ 
quate  public  terminal  and  transfer  facilities 
open  to  all  on  equal  terms. 

The  Department  of  the /Army,  as  well  as 
local  interests,  consider  jmat  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  exist  at  Muscatine  the 
conditions  of  local  cooperation  have  been 
fulfilled  to  the  extent  presently  possible. 
The  bill  contains  adequate  safeguards  to  re¬ 
quire  local  intermits  to  provide  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  public /terminal  and  transfer  facili¬ 
ties  on  a  portion  of  the  riverfront  property 
if  necessitated  in  the  future. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  5244  would  involve 
no  co§*  to  the  United  States. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
tl)6se  are  all  the  bills  on  the  calendar 
be  taken  up  at  this  time. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  executive  business,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  one  nomination  on 
the  calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nom¬ 
ination  on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of , 
islative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the^Sena- 
tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DomirJck]  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  PresjQent- 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senate  still  in  the  nrorning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '  The 
Senator  from  Colorado's  recognized. 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  J.  Dewey  Daane,  of  Virginia, 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
\pf  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

vMr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Daane  appeared  before  the  finance 
Committee  yesterday  and  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  impression.  His  nomination  was 
unanimously  supported  by /dll  members 
of  the  committee.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
qualified  men  ever  appointed  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  ResermBoard. 

I  also  wanKto  say  that  his  attitude  on 
monetary  policies  /re  in  conflict  with 
mine,  and  I  belWe  at  least  partly  with 
those  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Jflr.  Douglas], 

I  make  the/point  because  in  the  future 
there  may  be  equally  qualified  men  whose 
attitude  may  conflict  with  those  of  other 
membeiVof  the  committed  I  hope  other 
members  of  the  committed  and  of  the 
Sena£fe  who  may  disagree  on  some  as- 
peqfcs  of  policy  will  recognize\he  Presi¬ 
dent’s  right  to  appoint  qualified  men 
mo  may  have  divergent  views  orNmone- 
'tary  policy  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bqard. 
I  hope  that  other  members  of  the  B 
ing  Committee  will  vote  to  approve  qua' 
fled  Presidential  appointees  to  the  Fei 
eral  Reserve  Board  in  the  future,  al¬ 
though  those  appointees  may  agree  with 
Senator  Douglas  and  me,  and  disagree 
with  them. 

I  hope  this  nomination  will  be  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination?  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  im¬ 
mediately  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  legislative  business. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  talking  about  the  foreign  aid 
bill  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I  presume  the 
debate  will  continue  for  some  time. 
What  the  bill  involves,  basically,  is 
whether  or  not  the  foreign  policies  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years 
have  been  successful.  I  have  made  a 
number  of  speeches,  not  only  on  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  Cuba,  but  also  on  other  rela¬ 
tionships  of  foreign  policy  since  Pi’esi- 
dent  Kennedy  was  inaugurated,  and  have 
declared  that  his  foreign  policy  has  been 
a  dismal  failure.  I  still  think  it  has  been 
a  dismal  failure,  and  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  long  as  the  present  policies  are 
pursued. 

The  other  day  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  an  impassioned  speech  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  what  a  great  under¬ 
taking  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is. 

I  have  before  me  a  publication  enti¬ 
tled  “Pan  American  Headlines,”  for 
September-October  1963,  which  lists  four 
principal  planks  of  the  Kennedy  program 
in  Latin  America.  In  2%  years  all  four 
of  these  Kennedy-accepted  policies  have 
either  failed  or  shown  their  stark  un¬ 
workability.  One  of  these  happens  to 
be  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Yesterday  I  was  extremely  interested 
to  read  an  interesting  article  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  “Bleed¬ 
ing  in  Brazil,”  written  by  a  highly  qual¬ 
ified  reporter,  Henry  Gemmill.  The  arti¬ 
cle  deals  with  the  problems  which  U.S. 
private  enterprise  and  the  AID  program 
are  having  in  Brazil.  The  article  is  so 
pertinent  that  I  believe  I  should  read  an 
excerpt  from  it,  and  then  ask  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Gemmill  writes: 

The  Brazilian  Government,  delinquent  on 
around  $100  million  of  crude  oil  import  bills 
piled  up  over  the  past  year,  is  demanding  in¬ 
ternational  oil  companies  wrap  the  debt  in  a 
pay-later  package  and  stick  it  in  a  dark  closet. 
Simultaneously,  the  Government  is  insisting 
the  same  companies’  distributing  subsidiaries 
inside  Brazil  pay  pronto  a  tax  far  exceeding 
their  resources.  Any  company  resisting 
either  demand  faces  the  threat  of  being 
tossed  out  of  the  Brazilian  oil  business. 

This  is  only  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  far  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti¬ 
cle,  published  in  the  Pan  American 
Headlines,  and  the  one  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


November  8 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  addition,  we  have 
seen  a  complete  disarray  amongst  our 
NATO  allies  in  connection  with  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  I  have  before  me,  under 
date  of  October  21,  a  letter  forwarded 
from  Toronto,  Ontario,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Financial  Post, 
which  is  referred  to  as  “Canada’s  na¬ 
tional  weekly  of  business,  investment, 
and  public  affairs.”  The  article,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  October  19  issue  of  the 
Financial  Post,  is  entitled  “Kennedy  to 
Meany  to  Hall  to  Banks.”  The  subhead 
reads  “Alliance,  Yes;  Holy,  No.” 

This  is  a  really  biting  article,  criticizing 
this  administration  in  connection  with 
its  activities  in  Canadian  labor  affairs 
and  labor  disputes  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  shows  once  more  how  we  are  interfer¬ 
ing  with  our  own  free  world  allies  in  an 
effort,  apparently,  to  satisfy  local  politi¬ 
cal  pressures  in  the  United  States,  in  an 
area  where  we  have  no  right  whatever, 
and  in  which  we  are  doing  nothing  at  all 
to  guarantee  any  friendship  or  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  Canadians  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  from  the  Financial  Post  may  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 

[From  Pan  American  Headlines,  September- 
October  1963] 

Kennedy  Policies  Tottering  in  Latin 

America — Left-Liberal  Program  An¬ 
nounced  in  1961  Now  Seen  To  Be  Un¬ 
workable 

The  crashing  fall  of  Juan  Bosch  in  the 
Dominician  Republic  was  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  political  incident.  It  rang  down  the  cur¬ 
tain  upon  the  whole  unworkable  Kennedy 
plan  for  Latin  America. 

Bosch’s  rule  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  a  keystone  of  this  plan.  As  Tad  Szulc- 
pointed  out  in  the  New  York  Times  (Sep¬ 
tember  8),  the  Bosch  regime  “has  the  anx¬ 
ious  blessings  of  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion.”  Bosch’s  election  last  December  was 
greeted  by  the  whole  rout  of  administra¬ 
tion  leftists  as  the  signal  of  the  success  of 
the  left-liberal  program  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  is  the  program  which  was  sold  to 
President  Kennedy  in  December  1960,  before 
his  inauguration,  by  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Luis 
Munoz-Marin,  and  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

The  signal  has  now  proved  to  be  delusive. 

One  by  one,  the  Berle-Munoz-Marin  pro¬ 
posals  have  shattered  upon  the  rock  of  ac¬ 
tuality.  Bosch’s  fall  is  likely  to  be  the  final 
melancholy  chapter. 

The  ambitious  plan  which  Berle  submitted 
to  the  President  shortly  after  Inauguration 
Day,  as  head  of  the  President’s  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  task  force,  embraced  four  main  objec¬ 
tives.  These  were: 

1.  To  bring  about  the  early  liberation  of 
Cuba. 

2.  To  rid  the  hemisphere  of  all  remain¬ 
ing  dictators  or  military  governments  and  to 
replace  them  by  democracies  on  the  U.S. 
model. 

3.  To  bulwark  these  democracies  by  a  wide- 
ranging  program  of  economic  development, 
principally  financed  by  Washington,  and  pre¬ 
tentiously  named,  Alliance  for  Progress. 

4.  To  use  Socialists  and  crypto-Commu- 
nists  as  our  shock  troops  against  commu¬ 


nism  in  the  Americas  and  to  back  these  left¬ 
ists,  when  they  came  to  power,  with  full 
U.S.  support. 

In  2  y2  years,  all  four  of  these  Kennedy- 
accepted  policies  have  either  failed  or  shown 
their  stark  unworkability. 

1.  The  Cuba  liberation  which,  under  1961 
conditions,  should  have  been  a  quick  clean¬ 
up  job  foundered  4  months  after  Inaugura¬ 
tion  Day,  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  as  a  result  of 
the  President’s  own  irresolution.  When,  18 
months  later,  Mr.  Kennedy  had  a  second 
chance,  in  the  October  22,  1962,  confronta¬ 
tion,  he  flunked  the  test  again.  Today,  Cas¬ 
tro’s  rule  in  Cuba  stands  at  its  strongest 
peak. 

2.  The  “end  dictatorsip”  project  has  also 
come  to  an  unhappy  dead  end.  After  the 
Washington-encouraged  fall  of  Trujillo  in 
the  Dominical  Republic,  only  three  dictator¬ 
ships  or  military  governments  remained  in 
the  hemisphere — Paraguay,  Haiti  and  Nica¬ 
ragua.  Today,  their  number  has  increased 
to  six.  New  accessions — Guatemala,  Ecuador, 
and  now  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  situation  is  even  more  disheartening 
from  the  Berle-Munoz-Marin  point  of  view. 
Two  other  powerful  nations— Peru  and  Ar¬ 
gentina — have  also  found  it  necessary  dur¬ 
ing  the  Kennedy  period  to  suspend  democ¬ 
racy  by  action  of  the  military  in  order  to 
forestall  the  Communists.  Both  have  sub¬ 
sequently  restored  democratic  rule. 

The  curve -of  democracy  in  Latin  America 
has  turned  steadily  downward  since  1963. 
And  yet,  President  Kennedy  promised  on 
September  12,  1960,  that  if  elected  he  would 
end  all  dictators  in  this  hemisphere  in  3 
years. 

3.  The  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  was 
unwrapped  at  the  White  House  with  such 
fanfare  on  March  14,  1961,  has  proved  pretty 
much  of  a  dud.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
Latin  American  countries,  while  they  still 
avidly  accept  the  American  handouts,  are 
completely  disenchanted.  Only  the  well-paid 
professional  staff  members,  like  Mr.  Moscoso, 
still  sing  its  praises. 

This  Jaundiced  view  also  seems  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  our  own  Congress  which  has  just 
sliced  $150  million  off  the  Kennedy-requested 
Alliance  for  Progress  appropriations  for  1964. 

Although  the  President  has  now  committed 
$2,180  million  of  American  taxpayers’  money 
to  the  Alliance,  he  himself  admitted  sadly 
in  August  that  “we  have  a  long,  long  way 
to  go,  and  in  fact,  in  some  ways  the  road 
seems  longer  than  it  was  when  we  started.” 

4.  But  dearest  to  the  liberal  heart  was  the 
“we  must  support  the  Socialists”  proposal. 
The  liberal  advisers  who  sold  Mr.  Kennedy 
this  preposterous  idea  contemplated  a  chain 
belt  of  Socialist  and  crypto-Communist  ruled 
nations  dominating  the  Caribbean  and  bi¬ 
secting  South  America.  The  pivot  man  in 
this  plan  was  to  be  Romulo  Betancourt, 
President  of  Venezuela,  whom  Mr.  Kennedy 
foolishly  hailed  in  1962  as  “the  kind  of 
President  the  United  States  wants  in  South 
America.”  With  Betancourt’s  Venezuela  as 
a  sort  of  hub,  the  liberals  envisaged  a  stretch 
of  leftist  countries  including  Costa  Rica, 
Bolivia,  Ecuador  and  eventually  Chile.  They 
would  be  a  powerful,  cohesive  bloc  in  the 
OAS  and  it  was  assumed  (a  farfetched  as¬ 
sumption)  that  they  would  back  the  United 
States  more  dependably  than  would  the  con¬ 
servative-ruled  countries. 

Two  big  setbacks,  both  executed  by  the 
military — first  the  sidetracking  of  crypto- 
Communist  Haya  de  la  Torre  in  Peru,  and 
next  the  deposition  of  leftist  President 
Arosemena  in  Ecuador — wrecked  the  South 
American  plans  of  the  Betancourt  coterie. 
However,  Juan  Bosch’s  triumph  in  the  Dom¬ 
inican  Republic  gave  them  an  unexpected 
reach  into  the  Caribbean.  Last  summer, 
Betancourt  even  contemplated  a  barefaced 
conquest  of  Haiti,  to  add  to  his  satellite 


domain.  Upon  this  power  plan,  the  fall  of 
Bosch  drops  like  a  knell.  The  dream  of  a 
third  force  of  crypto-Communist  countries 
holding  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas  is  now  shattered.  The  American  liberals 
who  glowingly  supported  this  idea,  are  now 
confounded  by  the  remorseless  logic  of 
events. 

With  this  elaborate  program  of  change  ly¬ 
ing  about  him  in  ruins,  after  only  two  and  a 
half  years,  Mr.  Kennedy  faces  some  hardnose 
decisions.  Will  he  continue  to  press  his 
program  now  that  Latin  Americans  have  so 
plainly  demonstrated  that  they  don’t  want 
it?  Can  he  untangle  himself  from  the  doc¬ 
trinaire  liberal  advisers  who  are  pressuring 
him  to  go  further  with  these  unworkable 
experiments?  Mr.  Kennedy  must  soon  come 
up  with  the  answers. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  5,  1963] 
Bleeding  in  Brazil:  Latin  Giant  Bemoans 

Exploitation  but  Puts  Squeeze  on  U.S. 

Firms — Land  Delays  $100  Million  Oil  Im¬ 
port  Payment  but  Insists  Firms  Pay  Big 

Tax  Pronto — Aid  Dilemma  for  Washing¬ 
ton 

(By  Henry  Gemmill) 

Rio  de  Janeiro.— Who  is  draining  the  life¬ 
blood  out  of  whom  here? 

Foreign  trusts — U.S.  exploiters  worst  of 
all — are  bleeding  this  country,  answer  many 
Brazilians.  But  to  many  Americans,  it  looks 
as  if  Brazil  is  bleeding  the  companies,  and 
the  U.S.  Government,  too. 

The  Brazilian  opinion  is  widespread.  “The 
country  cannot  bear  the  heavy  onus  on  its 
development  entailed  by  enrichment  of  privi¬ 
leged  groups  who  unduly  appropriate  the 
fruits  of  Brazilians’  labor,”  says  a  memo 
splashed  on  the  front  pages  of  Rio  news¬ 
papers  and  signed  by  President  Goulart. 

Other  politicians  agree  that  Brazil  is 
despoiled  by  Yankee  investors,  traders,  and 
even  foreign  aiders.  Communists  say  the 
same  thing,  and  so  do  nationalist  tycoons. 

Yet  Americans  in  rebuttal  can  cite  these 
facts: 

The  Brazilian  Government,  delinquent  on 
around  $100  million  of  crude  oil  import  bills 
piled  up  over  the  past  year,  is  demanding 
international  oil  companies  wrap  the  debt 
in  a  pay-later  package  and  stick  it  in  a  dark 
closet.  Simultaneously  the  Government  is 
insisting  the  same  companies’  distributing 
subsidiaries  inside  Brazil  pay  pronto  a  tax 
far  exceeding  their  resources.  Any  company 
resisting  either  demand  faces  the  threat  of 
being  tossed  out  of  the  Brazilian  oil  business. 

FOREIGN  AID  FRUSTRATION 

U3.  foreign  aiders  have  been  double- 
crossed  on  some  Brazilian  Government  com¬ 
mitments.  Sample:  Trying  to  use  for  good 
works  the  local  currency  from  huge  gift 
“sales”  of  wheat  to  Brazil,  they’ve  had  as 
much  as  22  billion  cruzeiros  blocked  in  the 
Development  Bank — while  a  blast  of  inflation 
melts  the  value  of  this  money  as  if  it  were 
butter  in  an  oven.  So  far  the  Government 
bank  has  let  them  finance  exactly  one  proj¬ 
ect,  helping  a  private  concern  produce  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber. 

Brazil,  having  gained  a  host  of  modern 
factories  by  Government  lures  to  foreign  cor¬ 
porations  during  the  1950’s,  enacted  in  1962 
a  law  limiting  annual  profit  remittances 
abroad  to  10  percent  of  investment.  Fair 
enough  in  theory,  perhaps,  and  seemingly 
of  little  significance  since  United  States  and 
European  owners  have  plowed  most  earnings 
back  into  their  businesses. 

But  in  practice.  Government  paper 
shufflers  have  never  gotten  around  to  hand¬ 
ing  the  required  registrations.  For  more 
than  a  year,  remittances — not  Just  profits 
but  interest  on  loans  and  even  patent  license 
payments — have  been  held  near  zero.  This 
tourniquet  has  cut  off  a  normal  outward 
flow  of  roughly  $100  million  annually. 
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U.S.  POLICY  BILEMMA 

American  policymakers,  whether  they  sit 
in  Washington  offices  or  corporate  board 
rooms,  thus  face  a  dilemma.  Should  they 
refuse  to  be  bled  any  longer,  and  flatly  de¬ 
cline  to  throw  good  money  after  bad?  Or 
should  they  figure  they’re  so  badly  hooked 
already  that,  to  protect  their  investment, 
they  must  play  along — calculating  that 
Brazil’s  current  course  reflects  neither  the 
true  interests  nor  the  popular  will  of  this 
great  nation,  hoping  things  will  change  for 
the  better,  and  fearful  of  touching  off  a 
change  for  the  worse?  They  find  it  a  tough 
decision. 

To  appreciate  how  tough,  look  more  closely 
at  oil.  It’s  Brazil’s  biggest  import  necessity. 
To  ultranationalists  here,  it  symbolizes  the 
nation's  struggle  with  giant  foreign  “trusts.” 
To  the  companies  concerned,  that  struggle 
displays  the  slashing  skill  of  some  of  the 
Brazilian  Government’s  most  powerful  and 
radical  institutions. 

These  Government  arms  include: 

Petrobras.  This  Government  oil  company 
monopolizes  domestic  exploration  and  pro¬ 
duction,  but  fills  only  a  third  of  the  nation’s 
crude  oil  needs.  It  does  the  bulk  of  all 
refining.  Under  Mr.  Goulart,  executives 
who  knew  petroleum  have  vanished;  the 
outfit-  is  headed  by  a  political  general  and 
run  by  leftists  in  key  posts.  Its  costs  are 
swollen  by  inefficiency,  payroll  padding  and 
apparently  the  financing  of  such  unrelated 
things  as  youth  movements.  The  Reds 
would  like  to  switch  crude  imports  over  to 
the  Soviet,  already  a  secondary  supplier. 

COUNCIL  AND  BANK 

Conselho  National  de  Petroleo.  It  rules 
over  the  private  sector  of  the  oil  industry, 
regulating  retail  prices  and  myriad  other 
matters.  This  council  too  is  infiltrated  by 
by  Reds  who  would  like  to  stamp  out  capital¬ 
ism  at  the  filling-station  level. 

Banco  do  Brasil.  This  bank  is  part  of  the 
government  financial  apparatus  which  con¬ 
stantly  claims  to  fight  inflation  while  flood¬ 
ing  the  country  with  paper  money  to  cover 
fantastic  budget  deficits.  It  also  constantly 
claims  to  be  bringing  foreign  payments  into 
balance,  while  rigging  exchange  rates  to  sub¬ 
sidize  imports  and  stifle  exports. 

As  for  the  foreign  companies,  they  play  a 
double  role.  First,  there  are  the  Brazilian 
subsidiaries  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Texaco,  Inc.,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  and 
Shell  Oil  Co.  (Gulf  Oil  Corp.  got  out) .  They 
buy  gasoline  and  other  refined  products, 
mainly  from  Petrobras.  They  pay  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  within  a  required  30  days,  and  then 
manage  to  distribute  to  the  remotest  village 
under  tight  price  ceilings  fixed  by  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Council.  But  now,  suddenly,  they’re 
not  obeying  another  Government  edict. 

The  council,  which  has  just  permitted  a 
price  rise  of  about  30  percent,  demands  the 
companies  give  Banco  do  Brasil  a  sum  equal 
to  their  “windfall”  profit  on  inventories.  In 
effect,  the  companies,  which  have  already 
paid  the  Government  once  for  enormous 
stocks,  are  told  they  must  pay  for  about  a 
third  of  these  all  over  again.  The  cash 
they’re  asked  to  hand  over  comes  to  roughly 
12  billion  cruzeiros — more  than  $10  million 
and  probably  close  to  $20  million,  depending 
on  which  of  the  variously  rigged  Brazilian 
exchange  rates  is  used  to  translate  the  cru¬ 
zeiro  figure. 

The  distributing  companies  plead  that  the 
level  of  their  stocks  has  been  dictated  by  a 
council  which  will  not  permit  sensible  inven¬ 
tory  trimming,  and  that  a  30-percent  price 
boost  is  no  “windfall”  but  a  belated  catchup 
with  inflation,  which  now  has  Brazilian  labor 
demanding  100-percent  wage  boosts.  Fi¬ 
nally,  after  years  of  omitted  dividends,  they 
say  they  don’t  have  the  money  and  can’t 
find  a  banker  who  will  lend  it.  Having  paid 
similar  cash  levies  in  the  past  the  companies 


don’t  say  they  are  unwilling  to  pay,  but  con¬ 
tend  they’re  unable. 

The  companies  say  some  high  Government 
officials  understand  the  facts  and  express 
sympathy,  but  they  have  received  no  assur¬ 
ances  they  are  being  believed.  In  fact,  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulators,  perhaps  figuring  parent 
companies  can  be  pressured  into  bringing 
down  fresh  dollars  to  ransom  these  Brazilian 
subsidiaries,  or  perhaps  with  a  more  political 
purpose,  make  this  threat:  Any  company 
failing  to  fork  over  will  lose  its  marketing 
quota.  No  quota  means  the  company  is  out 
of  business. 

BUYING  TACTICS 

Tiie  crude  oil  Brazil  imports  from  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  the  Mideast  is  supplied  mainly  by 
producing  or  trading  affiliates  of  the  same 
four  companies.  In  buying  from  them  the 
Government,  which  is  so  insistent  a  col¬ 
lector  inside  Brazil,  becomes  an  elusive 
debtor. 

The  chief  purchaser  is  Petrobras.  Though 
Petrobras  demands  payment  in  30  days  when 
selling,  it  does  not  consider  a  bill  due  until 
4  months  have  passed  when  it's  buying. 
Then  it  does  pay. 

There’s  one  hitch,  though.  Payment  is 
made  by  giving  cruzeiros  to  Banco  do  Brasil 
which  is  supposed  then  to  transmit  dollars. 
The  bank  has  been  pocketing  the  cruzeiros 
and  blandly  telling  oil  suppliers  it  has  no 
dollars. 

Now,  oil  companies  are  confronted  not 
merely  with  the  prospect  of  carrying  $100 
million  of  unpaid  bills  on  the  cuff,  but  with 
a  Government  request  that  this  embarrass¬ 
ing  commercial  delinquency  be  made  to 
vanish  for  a  while  by  sticking  a  not-due-till- 
later  label  on  it  and  tossing  it  into  storage. 
The  companies  have  entered  negotiations. 
Any  oil  executive  tempted  to  stalk  out  must 
consider  whether  he’s  really  ready  to  give  up 
this  market,  occuping  half  a  continent. 

A  TALK  WITH  THE  BOSS 

These  oil  troubles  illustrate  the  sort  of 
battering  most  businesses  experience  if  they 
have  dealings  with  Brazil.  Variations  are 
innumerable.  But  inside  Brazil  the  officers 
of  many  a  U.S.-owned  factory  say  they  have 
had  a  “helluva”  time  with  bosses  back  home, 
and  by  now  the  wrangling  frequently  evolves 
around  whether  more  dollars  should  be 
brought  down.  Here’s  the  outline  one  sub¬ 
sidiary  officer  gives  of  a  typical  conversation 
with  his  superior  in  the  United  States: 

“Why  should  we  send  more  money  in 
when  you  fellows  can’t  send  profits  out?” 

“Well,  this  inflation  has  doubled  the  work¬ 
ing  capital  we  need,  and  we  can  only  borrow 
here  at  more  than  40  percent  interest,  if  we 
can  get  it  at  all.” 

“You’re  giving  everything  away  to  your 
Commie  union.  And  even  that  70  percent 
boost  4  months  ago  isn’t  keeping  them  from 
screaming  for  more.” 

"I  know,  but  my  guys  here  are  OK,  and 
you  should  try  to  understand  that  the  way 
things  are  going  they  really  do  need  more 
money.  Anyhow,  we  have  to  give  it  or  be 
shut  down.” 

“How’s  that  nationalization  bill  stand  in 
congress?” 

“Still  talking  about  it,  but  it  looks  like 
we’ll  squeak  by  with  Just  price  ceilings.” 

“You  call  this  a  case  for  investing  stock¬ 
holders’  money?” 

“This  is  still  a  great  country  with  a  chance 
for  a  great  future,  and  anybody  who  chick¬ 
ens  out  now  may  be  making  a  great  mistake. 
But  give  the  word  and  I’ll  have  a  padlock 
on  the  gate  tomorrow.” 

“Not  so  fast.” 

A  General  Motors  or  a  General  Electric 
is  physically  anchored  to  Brazil  by  its  plants. 
An  American  exporter  may  not  be,  but  if  he 
has  a  valuable  traditional  share  in  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  market  for  chemicals  or  curtain  rods 
balance  against  a  batch  of  unpaid  bills,  he 
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can’t  escape  the  problem  of  whether  and 
when  to  take  his  licking  and  cut  his  losses. 

Even  with  coffee  export  prices  riding  high, 
one  economist  says  Brazil  is  like  the  fellow 
who  overspends  and  keeps  out  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  running  around  paying  the  mort¬ 
gage,  but  stalling  the  butcher,  and  fending 
off  repossession  of  his  new  car  by  borrowing 
an  installment  payment  from  a  neighbor. 
The  trouble  with  this  comparison  is  that  by 
1964  Brazil’s  balance-of-payments  gap  is 
probably  going  to  reach  $800  million.  So  a 
horde  of  creditors  Will  find  themselves  not 
just  in  the  same  boat  but  in  the  same  ocean 
liner. 

The  Kennedy  administration  will  be  in  it 
with  them.  It,  too,  has  a  heavy  commitment 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  plan  for 
uplifting  the  hemisphere  with  U.S.  aid  and 
Latin  self-help.  Brazil  is  crucial  to  the  proj¬ 
ect.  So  Washington  policymakers  grant 
some  aid,  hold  back  on  some,  strive  to  get 
what  they  give  to  more  useful  destinations 
such  as  Brazilian  state  governments,  and 
wonder  whether  and  when  more  drastic  deci¬ 
sions  must  be  made. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Financial  Post,  Oct.  19,  1963] 

Kennedy  to  Meant  to  Hall  to  Banks 

President  Kennedy  wants  to  be  reelected 
next  year  but  Canadians  don’t  like  being  a 
punching  bag  in  his  political  warmup. 

The  American  Government  is  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  trying  to  run  the  affairs  of  dozens 
of  countries  around  the  world.  It  wears  the 
robes  and  halo  of  sanctity.  It  is  on  the  side 
of  progress  or  democracy  or  freedom  or  some¬ 
thing  that  sounds  good. 

Certainly  no  responsible  member  of  the 
Western  alliance  will  envy  the  most  power¬ 
ful  nation  on  earth  its  responsibilities  or  deny 
its  generosity  or  seriously  criticize  what  the 
Americans  stand  for  in  the  cold  war. 

But  more  and  more  the  habit  of  pushing 
other  people  around  is  growing  on  the  Ken- 
nedys  and  their  clansmen  in  Washington. 

This  is  frequently  and  amply  demonstrated 
within  the  United  States.  Indeed,  terrify¬ 
ing  American  citizens  into  behavior  pleasing 
to  the  Kennedys  is  currently  the  political 
sport  of  the  President's  brother,  the  Attorney 
General. 

Quite  a  few  people  and  corporations  who 
do  not  please  the  Kennedys  are  now  finding 
that  their  current  and  past  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  are  being  reviewed. 

And  who  is  there  who  won’t  be  intimidated 
by  that,  even  if  their  income  reports  are  all 
clean  as  a  whistle?  This  Attorney  General 
discipline  is  so  intimidating,  in  fact,  that 
U.S.  news  media  don’t  write  about  it. 

Now,  with  their  bullying  strategy  per¬ 
fected  at  home,  the  Kennedys  and  their  co¬ 
horts  are  using  it  to  get  what  they  want 
abroad. 

Take  the  latest  example  of  outrageous  in¬ 
terference — the  American  pressure  against 
the  Canadian  Government  over  the  labor 
union  war  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Belatedly,  the  Canadian  Government 
stepped  into  this  mess  and  the  trustee 
scheme  is  about  to  be  implemented. 

But  the  spectacle  of  the  White  House  and 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  whole 
weighty  machinery  of  the  U.S.  Government 
being  gassed  up  to  tell  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  what  it  can  and  cannot  do  about  a 
Canadian  problem  is,  to  say  the  least,  un¬ 
pleasant. 

alliance,  yes;  holy,  no 

Here  is  the  cast  of  charters  and  here  is  the 
play. 

Kennedy  needs  the  labor  union  vote  in  his 
presidential  contest  next  year.  That  means 
he  needs  the  unqualified  support  of  George 
Meany,  the  powerful  head  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
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Meany  is  shaky  in  his  lucrative  job.  Quite 
a  few  big  union  leaders  are  gunning  for  him, 
notably  Walter  Reuther  of  the  Auto  Workers. 

To  protect  his  hide,  Meany  needs  all  the 
friends  he  can  keep  and  so  he  will  do  any¬ 
thing  to  please  Paul  Hall,  the  very  powerful 
international  boss  of  the  Seafarers  Union. 

Paul  Hall,  in  turn,  very  much  needs  the 
support  of  Hal  Banks — and  the  money  Banks 
gets  out  of  his  Canadian  union  members. 

So  when  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
solemnly  makes  an  official  pilgrimage  to 
Ottawa  (nobody  can  recall  that  happen¬ 
ing  before)  and  when  he  makes  public  dec¬ 
larations  telling  the  Canadian  Government 
what  to  do,  he  is  merely  doing  a  chore  for 
Kennedy  who  wants  to  do  a  favor  for  George 
Meany,  who  needs  Hall,  who  needs  the 
notorious  Hal  Banks. 

From  Mr.  Kennedy’s  point  of  view,  Can¬ 
ada  is  quite  unimportant.  It  would,  in  most 
respects,  be  a  lot  simpler  for  the  White 
House  and  the  U.S.  Government  if  we  didn’t 
exist  at  all  as  a  separate  country. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  man  of  such  great  en¬ 
dowments  as  Kennedy  should,  with  increas¬ 
ing  frequency,  be  revealed  as  having  a 
serious  defect  of  character.  His  intellect 
and  conscience  too  often  fail  him  in  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  appropriate  and  seemly  exercise 
of  power. 

The  proverb,  “The  end  justifies  the 
means”  with  the  Kennedy  clan  too  often 
becomes  “The  end  justifies  any  means.” 

Hal  Banks  and  John  F.  Kennedy  will 
understand  each  other  completely.  As  “suc¬ 
cessful”  men,  they  have  good  reason  to  ad¬ 
mire  each  other. 

Both  Banks  and  Kennedy  are  good  at 
kicking  people  around.  Canadians  who 
have  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
White  House  and  to  the  U.S.  Congress  have 
very  good  cause  for  extreme  distaste. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Morse  Amends  Attack  on  Store  Interest 
Rates 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  has  corrected  his  charge  that  an  un¬ 
named  Washington  department  store  col¬ 
lects  6  percent  interest  a  month  on  unpaid 
accounts. 

The  figure,  Morse  told  his  colleagues,  was 
only  3  percent — or  36  percent  a  year.  He 
said  the  mistake  arose  when  he  misunder¬ 
stood  his  wife’s  complaints  about  a  charge 
account  she  had  just  canceled. 

As  other  Senators  were  talking  about 
Gangster  Joseph  Valachi’s  loan-sharking  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Cosa  Nostra,  Senator  Path,  H. 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  put  in  a  plug 
for  his  own  “truth  in  lending”  bill. 

Morse  then  told  of  his  wife’s  experience 
with  6-percent  interest  rates.  The  next  day 
he  corrected  the  figure  to  3  percent,  and 
added  that  many  stores  had  taken  to  charg¬ 
ing  only  iy2  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

A  check  of  Washington  department  stores 
yesterday  turned  up  none  that  charged  as 
much  as  3  percent.  Most  charged  iy2,  and 
>ne  charged  a  3-percent  service  charge  at 
'  ie  time  of  purchase — but  no  interest  there- 
aff 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  public  hearing  on  the  so-called 
truth-in-lending  bill  will  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week  in  November.  In 
the  meantime,  the  battle  over  the  issues 
of  the  deceptively  labeled  measure  is 
continuing  on  the  Senate  floor. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator 
Douglas,  has  inserted  several  items  in 
the  Record  of  late.  So  that  the  official 
document  of  these  proceedings  shall  not 
be  overburdened  with  but  a  single  view¬ 
point  on  this  important  matter,  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  news  dis¬ 
patch  from  the  October  23  Washington 
Post. 

The  article  points  out  that,  Joseph 
Valachi  notwithstanding,  credit  transac¬ 
tions  in  responsible  retail  establishments 
are  not  exorbitant  and  usurious  as  some 
protagonists  of  the  truth-in-lending  bill 
have  alleged.  As  the  story  explains: 

A  check  of  Washington  department  stores 
*  *  *  turned  up  none  that  changed  as  much 
as  3  percent.  Most  charged  1  y2,  and  one 
charged  a  3-percent  service  charge  at  the 
time  of  purchase — but  no  interest  thereafter. 

I  imply  no  inference  to  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  iry&scussing  this  arti¬ 
cle  although  the  story  does  make  allu¬ 
sions  to  a  statement  by  the  Senator.  I 
call  attention  to  the  article  so  that  the 
Record  will  ndt  imply  an  indictment  of 
Washington’s  department  stores,  whose 
credit  service  charges  are  completely  in 
line  with  the  norms  of  revolving  credit 
transactions. 

I  asje  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident  that  the  story  be  printed  in  the 
Reqord. 

/  ' 


of  peace,  we  will  be  paying  the  finest 
tribute  possible  to  our  veterans. 

Thus,  on  November  11,  as  we  visit  Me 
graves  of  our  heroic  veterans  and  salute 
those  who  fought  in  the  forces  of  free¬ 
dom,  let  us  also  reaffirm  our  dedication 
to  the  task  at  hand.  We  are  challenged 
by  necessity  and  by  deep  con/iction  to 
work  tirelessly  for  a  world  order  in  which 
there  will  be  no  wars  or  thread  of  wars. 

Veterans  Day,  then,  is  ij'day  in  which 
we  remember  with  pridfe  the  courage, 
devotion,  and  sacrifice  pf  those  who  have 
served  our  country  yti  time  of  war.  It 
is  a  day  for  us  to  bc/glad  we  are  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  to  proclaim  our  belief  in  the 
principles  which  ilave  guided  our  Nation. 
It  is  a  day,  top,  when  we  reaffirm  our 
determination"  to  continue  the  struggle 
to  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  world. 


VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  &MTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
each  generation  has  been  compelled  to 
bear  witness\to  its  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  peace. /Whenever 
necessary, ,  this  \ommitme/t  has  been 
heroically  defended  orr  battlefields 
around  the  world.  We  (ran  never  repay 
our  veterans  for  the  lordships  they  en¬ 
dured  and  the  sacrificed  they  made  dur¬ 
ing  these  struggles.^  Ho\ever,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  debfcf  and  aka  symbol  of 
our  heartfelt  gratitude,  weNjjbserve  No¬ 
vember  11  as  Veterans  Day. 

Perhaps  the  most  meaningfiX  way  in 
which  we  pkn  honor  these  men  and 
women  is  sby  reaffirming  our  dedication 
to  the  ideals  for  which  they  fought.  \By 
meeting-' firmly  the  challenge  to  access^ 
Berlin  or  the  attempts  of  Castro 
spread  communism  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  we  are  demonstrating  our 
determination  to  resist  encroachments 
.upon  fundamental  freedoms.  By  hold- 
‘  ing  out  hope  and  encouragement  to  those 
people  who  today  are  denied  the  freedom 
of  choice  and  initiative  which  is  rightly 
theirs,  and  by  seeking  to  create  the  con¬ 
ditions  by  which  they  may  join  the  com¬ 
munity  of  independent,  self-governing 
nations  we  work  toward  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  way  of  life,  that  of  jus¬ 
tice  for  all. 

We  are  aware  that  resisting  aggres¬ 
sion  and  containing  the  forces  of  ag¬ 
gression  are  not  sufficient  goals  for  which 
our  Nation  should  strive.  We  know  too 
well  that  in  any  future  global  conflict 
the  only  victors  would  be  the  forces  of 
destruction  and  barbarism.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  all  opportunities  to  promote,  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  cooperation. 
The  constitution  of  UNESCO  states : 

Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it 
is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of 
peace  must  be  constructed. 

In  resisting  Communist  harassment 
and  subversion  while  pursuing  the  paths 


INVESTMENT  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr..  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  significant  address  was 
made  on  November  5  at  Portland,  Oreg., 
wore  the  Inland  Empire  Waterways  As¬ 
sociation  by  the  Honorable  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Mr.  Staats’  thoughtful 
words  deserve  the  consideration  of  all 
Americans  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  fol¬ 
lowing  my  remarks. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  Mr.  Staats 
delivered  this  speech  before  the  Inland 
Empire  Waterways  Association,  which  is 
a  western  organization  devoted  to  and 
dedicated  to  the  proper  resource  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  western  section  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Investment  for  the  Future — Resources 
Development 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire  Waterways  Association,  and  guests:  it 
is  perhaps  symbolic  that  your  association  was 
founded  30  years  ago — in  1933 — at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  was  going  through  the 
throes  of  a  great  economic  depression.  Our 
kgross  national  product  in  1933,  measured  in 
iollars  of  today’s  purchasing  power,  was  $150 
bfcfiion.  Now,  30  years  later,  it  stands  at  a 
ratkof  588  billion,  an  increase  of  290  percent. 
Our  l&bor  force  at  that  time  had  25  percent 
unemployed.  Today,  while  falling  short  of 
the  national  objective  of  full  employment, 
the  unemployment  rate  is  still  only  about 
5.5  percent^ 

This  association  has  been  a  unifying  force 
for  the  full  development  of  the  water  and 
land  resources  of  this  area.  At  the  time  the 
association  was  rounded,  the  population  of 
the  Northwest  arba — Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Montana— was  only  3,575,000. 
Today  this  population  laas  grown  to  6,214,000, 
while  per  capita  incomevhas  risen  from  $814 
to  $2,370,  again  measure^  in  dollars  of  to¬ 
day’s  purchasing  power. 

The  growth  of  this  area  ofcvthe  Nation  did 
not  come  about  from  chance  or  accident:  it 
has  come  about  through  private  initiative, 
careful  planning,  and  wise  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  government  and  nongoternment 
groups  and  among  Federal  and  Stkte  and 
local  agencies.  This  growth  has  comeSabout 
because  our  people  have  had  the  visioto  to 
develop  and  to  put  into  productive  use\he 
vast  resources  which  nature  has  provides 
But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels. 

future  needs 

Those  of  you  in  business  and  industry 
know  the  importance  of  careful  choices  in 
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vthe  name  of  America  and  freedom, 
lose  courageous  men  and  women  are 
th  us  in  spirit  and  it  is  their  memory 
thaS  inspires  all  of  us  to  rededicate  our- 
selvek  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  memory  of 
living  American  war  veterans  are  the 
fierce  battles  of  San  Juan,  Santiago, 
Chateau  Thierry,  the  Meuse,  Argonne, 
Guadalcanal,  \he  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
Okinawa,  Koreak  These  names,  although 
causing  us  to  recall  the  terror  and  cal¬ 
lousness  of  war,  remind  us  of  the  valor 
and  courage  with  wnich  our  men  fought 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  our  free  so¬ 
ciety — liberties  which\we  Americans 
highly  treasure  and  will  always  defend. 

As  we  consider  the  contributions  and 
sacrifices  of  our  veterans, \we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  vast  amount  ordegislation 
we  now  have  affecting  veterans'and  their 
families.  For  America  has  quite  properly 
expressed  its  gratitude  to  its  veterans 
through  various  forms  of  compensatory 
legislation.  It  is  only  fitting  that  on  t^is 
occasion  we  in  the  Senate  give  renew 
consideration  to  the  establishment  of 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs.  Unless 
we  have  such  a  committee,  we  cannot 
be  fully  responsive  to  the  need  for  legis¬ 
lation  or  the  desirability  of  correcting 
existing  law.  The  heavy  burdens  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  leave  in¬ 
sufficient  time  for  either  members  or  staff 
to  consider  the  specialized  and  complex 
legislation  affecting  veterans.  The  even¬ 
tual  loser  is  of  course  the  public  and  the 
veterans,  who  especially  deserve  the  ex¬ 
pertise  of  a  staff  familiar  with  veterans 
affairs. 

In  1959,  a  special  subcommittee  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  which  I  was  a  member,  after  hear¬ 
ings  and  thorough  consideration,  recom¬ 
mended  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affairs.  Such  a  committee  has 
the  support  of  over  40  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  still  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

After  the  bugles  have  blown  on  Mon 
day,  and  we  have  celebrated  Veterans 
Day,  we  should  move  to  establish  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Veterans’  Affairs  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  reflect  the 
sentiment  of  all  Americans  in  saluting 
and  extending  my  highest  praise  to 
America’s  war  veterans  for  their  valiant 
efforts  in  defending  and  preserving  free¬ 
dom  for  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn¬ 
ing  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

THERE  WILT,  BE  NO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OR  TAXATION 

LEGISLATION  THIS  SESSION - LET  US  WORK  OUT 

A  GOOD  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  most  highly  the  able 
and  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 


Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  the  experi¬ 
enced  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  the  con¬ 
summate  skill  with  which  he  has  been 
performing  the  arduous  task  of  guiding 
the  complicated  foreign  assistance  au¬ 
thorization  bill  through  this  Chamber. 

My  commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  even  the  greater  because  he 
has  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
a  report,  unanimously  approved  by  his 
committee,  pointing  to  the  many  short¬ 
comings  in  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  and  noting  that  the  committee 
had  given  serious  consideration  to  dis¬ 
continuing  our  foreign  aid  program  and 
requiring  the  administration  to  come 
before  the  Congress  with  an  entirely  new 
approach  to  this  problem  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  That  attitude  did  not  prevail  and 
the  bill  before  us  continues  the  same  old 
approach  to  foreign  aid. 

Why  delay  the  change? 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation  both  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  other  body  will  readily  reveal  that 
we  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  what  I  have 
been  urging;  namely,  that  we  take  the 
time  to  review,  country  by  country,  our 
foreign  assistance  program  to  determine 
what  countries  are  deserving  of  receiving 
our  aid  and  which  are  not;  which  coun¬ 
tries  actually  need  our  aid  and  which  do 
not;  which  countries  are  making  a  seri¬ 
ous  and  realistic  effort  to  help  themselves 
and  which  are  not,  and  which  countries 
are  making  a  real  contribution  to 
strenthening  the  free  world  and  which 
are  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  parliamentary 
situation. 

The  Senate  Calendar  discloses  that 
there  are  only  three  items  on  it  which 
have  been  placed  on  it  since  the  last  cal¬ 
endar  call  on  November  5,  1963.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  canont  at  any  time  lay 
aside  the  foreign  assistance  bill  to  take 
up  any  other  matter  the  leadership  feels 
should  be  acted  upon. 

Now  there  has  been  some  inaccurate 
talk  that  our  taking  sufficient  time  to 
debate  the  foreign  assistance  bill  thor¬ 
oughly  is  delaying  early  enactment  of  the 
civil  rights  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  has  not  even  reported 
out  a  civil  rights  bill.  It  is  awaiting,  I 
understand,  the  arrival  here  of  a  House- 
passed  bill. 

What  is  that  status  of  the  House  bill? 
I  understand  that  the  majority  report 
will  be  filed  shortly,  and  that  the  mi¬ 
nority  views  will  be  filed  about  1  week 
later. 

The  House  bill  will  then  be  referred  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  I  suspect, 
Mr.  President,  from  all  indications,  that 
committee  will  not  act  at  once.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  expect  consider¬ 
able  delay  in  obtaining  action  by  that 
committee.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the 
delay  may  be  so  long  and  seem  so  inter¬ 
minable  and  hopeless  to  the  supporters 
of  civil  rights  legislation  that  they  may 
try  to  go  the  discharge  petition  route. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  discharge  pe¬ 
tition  route  is  full  of  parliamentary  fox¬ 
holes. 
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First,  a  discharge  petition  cannot  be 
filed  until  the  lapse  of  7  legislative  days 
after  the  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  Assuming,  optimis¬ 
tically,  the  report  is  filed  today,  that 
means  that  about  the  27th  of  November 
a  discharge  petition  can  be  filed — assum¬ 
ing  the  other  body  met  every  weekday 
during  the  interval.  I  am  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  that  point,  although  I  have  some 
considerable  doubt  as  to  its  validity. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  through  in¬ 
tense  effort  on  the  part  of  the  supporters 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  the  requisite 
number  of  signatures  is  obtained  in  a 
week.  Now  this  assumption  is  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  grave  doubt,  because  it  would 
then  be  the  long  Thanksgiving  Day 
weekend. 

But  forgetting  any  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  my  assumptions,  this  would 
mean  that  on  December  4,  the  discharge 
petition  could  go  on  the  calendar. 

At  this  point  we  run  into  another  par¬ 
liamentary  snarl.  Again,  7  legislative 
days  must  elapse  before  a  Member  who 
has  signed  the  discharge  petition  can 
arise  in  the  House  on  either  the  second 
or  fourth  Monday  of  the  month  to  call 
up  the  bill. 

The  7  legislative  days  cannot  elapse 
between  the  4th  of  December  and  the 
9th  of  December,  which  is  the  second 
Monday  in  December.  The  fourth  Mon¬ 
day  in  December  is  the  23d  of  December. 
We  have  already  been  told  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  recess  or  adjourn  on  December 
20  until  January  2,  1964.  It  would  be 
most  surprising  if  the  other  body  did  not 
follow  suit. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no 
House-passed  civil  rights  bill  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  unless  the  House 
Rules  Committee  gives  an  almost  im¬ 
mediate  rule  or  if  the  leadership  in  the 
Senate  changes  its  announced  intention 
of  not  bringing  in  the  Senate  civil  rights 
bill,  now  awaiting  the  filing  of  the  report 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

So  the  debate  on  foreign  aid  is  not 
holding  up  the  passage  of  any  civil  rights 
bills. 

Neither  is  it  holding  up  any  tax  legis¬ 
lation.  I  understand  that  with  over  100 
witnesses  to  go,  it  is  estimated  that  hear¬ 
ings  will  go  on  until  Christmas. 

I  bring  these  matters  up  for  a  purpose. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  its 
excellent  report,  had  said  that  it  con¬ 
sidered  seriously  writing  into  the  bill  a 
provision  for  terminating  the  foreign 
assistance  program  in  fiscal  year  1964 
and  expecting  the  AID  administrators  to 
present,  for  fiscal  year  1965,  a  completely 
new  approach.  Nothing  was  written  in¬ 
to  the  bill,  but  the  expectation  of  a  new 
approach  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  written 
into  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1965  is  not  very  many  months 
away — 8,  to  be  exact. 

That  means  that  within  3  or  4  months 
the  AID  administrators  will  be  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  presenting 
the  new  approach,  which  I  hope  has  al¬ 
ready  been  worked  out,  since  it  will  have 
to  be  reflected  in  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sages  and  budget  in  January. 
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As  I  have  shown  before,  long  debate 
on  our  foreign  aid  program  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  not  delaying  any  legislation.  Let 
us  then  go  through  the  foreign  assistance 
program  now,  on  the  Senate  floor,  coun¬ 
try  by  country,  program  by  program, 
and  attempt  to  give  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  the  new  look  in  foreign  aid  which 
apparently  everyone  is  convinced  it  must 
have. 

The  time  to  do  it  is  now.  The  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  greatly  strengthened  and 
improved  in  this,  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress.  By  so  doing,  Congress 
can  measurably  improve  its  record  of 
performance  and  compensate  for  its  in¬ 
ability  to  act  on  civil  rights  and  tax  legis¬ 
lation,  which  perforce  have  to  go  over 
to  the  second  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  speech  he 
has  just  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
under  the  title  “There  Will  Be  No  Civil 
Rights  or  Taxation  Legislation  This 
Session — Let  Us  Work  Out  a  Good  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Bill.” 

I  shall  speak  at  length  later  this  after¬ 
noon  on  some  of  the  procedural  problems 
that  confront  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Some  of  my  re¬ 
marks  will  be  a  bit  repetitious  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  stated  in 
his  able  speech. 

We  are  doing  exactly  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  suggested  we  should  do. 
We  are  going  through  the  bill  section  by 
section,  trying  to  make  Senators  more 
fully  aware  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
foreign  aid  problem  that  confronts  the 
country.  I  would  that  we  were  doing  it  in 
another  way;  but  we  offered  the  other 
choice,  which  was  to  try  to  do  it  on  a 
committee  basis  again,  in  consultation 
with  the  administration,  after  it  once  be¬ 
came  clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  not  popular  with 
many  of  us  and  ought  to  be  amended.  It 
has  been  amended  already,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  amended  many  more  times  in  the 
days  ahead. 

I  still  plead  with  my  administration, 
as  I  did  with  certain  emissaries  who  were 
sent  to  see  me  yesterday  from  the  admin¬ 
istration,  that  it  is  still  not  too  late  to 
get  together,  rather  than  to  be  quarreling 
with  one  another  at  distances  of  blocks. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  this 
afternoon  about  a  point  of  view  expressed 
by  the  very  able  and  wonderful  Secretary 
of  State  at  a  news  conference  this  morn¬ 
ing — a  point  of  view  with  which  I  am  in 
complete  and  total  disagreement.  It 
must  be  answered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today,  and  it  will  be  answered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  I  have  the  slightest 
lessening  of  affection  for  this  wonderful 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  merely  think  he  was  dead  wrong  in 
his  news  conference  this  morning  on  the 
subject  of  the  prerogatives  of  Congress. 
He  is  an  able  lawyer.  I  think  he  knows 
better.  But  I  can  well  understand  how, 
with  the  pressures  under  which  this 
wonderful  man  is  working,  he  finds  his 
will  thwarted,  as  it  is  being  thwarted  in 


Congress,  by  Congress  exercising  in  its 
clear  obligations  to  the  taxpayers  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  he  might 
yield  to  the  apparent  pique  that  the  news 
stories,  at  least,  indicate  he  labored 
under  at  the  news  conference  this  morn¬ 
ing.  That  will  not  prevent  me  from  co¬ 
operating  with  him.  I  would  sit  down 
with  him  in  the  next  hour,  talk  about  our 
differences,  and  try  to  adjust  them.  But 
that  calls  for  an  attitude  of  adjustability 
at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
as  well  as  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  and  wisely  in  his  speech  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  our  task  now  is  to  proceed 
section  by  section  and  country  by  coun¬ 
try,  and  let  Senators  decide  whether  they 
want  to  vote  to  bring  to  an  end,  in  some 
countries,  the  waste,  and  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars,  corruption,  that  have  come  to 
characterize  foreign  aid  in  those  coun¬ 
tries — not  by  American  administrators, 
but  by  the  recipients  of  the  aid. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon.  In  connection  with 
his  earlier  remarks,  his  conversation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  difference 
of  opinion,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yes¬ 
terday  pointed  out — and  it  is  quite  true — 
that  the  Senate  has  a  duty  to  watch  over 
appropriations. 

The  use  of  large  sums  of  money  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  is  new  in 
American  history.  It  began  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  Up  to  that  time,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  President  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  conducted  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  only  function  of  the 
Senate  was  to  approve  treaties  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  and  to  confirm  the  nomina¬ 
tions  of  Foreign  Service  officers.  But  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Marshall  plan,  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  factor  appeared;  namely,  the 
use  of  vast  sums  of  money — millions,  tens 
of  millions,  hundreds  of  millions,  and 
now  billions  of  dollars — as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  foreign  policy.  That  places  a 
new  and  great  responsibility  on  Congress. 

Therefore,  it  is  entirely  fitting  and 
proper  that  Congress  should  inject  itself 
into  the  activities  of  every  one  of  the 
countries  that  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  huge  appropriations;  otherwise  we 
would  be  delinquent  and  failing  in  our 
constitutional  duties.  So  when  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  effort  to  fulfill  our  con¬ 
stitutional  duties  say  that  the  President 
is  in  charge  of  foreign  policy  and  that 
Congress  has  no  business  interfering, 
they  are  not  up  to  date.  They  do  not 
realize  that  20  years  ago  an  entirely  new 
era  in  foreign  policy  was  ushered  in. 

I  applaud  what  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  said,  and  I  echo  it:  We  have  a  spe¬ 
cific  duty  to  watch  over  the  appropria¬ 
tions  and  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  aid 
in  every  country,  because  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  huge  sums  for  the  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  foreign  aid  policy  in  those 
countries.  That  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  often.  Congress  now  has  a  new 
function:  to  cooperate  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  in  the  whole  foreign  aid  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  232.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call  without  my 
losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield,  if  it  is  agreed 


that  he  may  do  so  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  after  a  conference  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  and  in  order  that  an 
amendment  might  be  pending,  I  called 
up  my  amendment  No.  306,  and  it  was 
made  the  pending  question.  It  is  the 
so-called  United  Nations  amendment. 
In  essence  it  proposes  that  no  more  of 
our  funds  shall  go  to  any  United  Nations 
country  that  is  able  to  support  itself — 
which  means  most  of  them. 

It  has  now  been  suggested  to  me  that 
I  cooperate  by  withdrawing  by  amend¬ 
ment,  which  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to  do. 

However,  Mr.  President,  although  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  the  right  to  withdraw  my 
amendment,  I  now  ask  whether  I  may 
now  withdraw  it  without  in  any  way 
jeopardizing  my  right  to  offer  it  at  a 
later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  do  so  without  jeopardizing 
his  right  to  offer  the  amendment  later. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
now  withdraw  my  amendment,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing]  may  offer  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
characteristic  courtesy  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  I  now  offer  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Dom¬ 
inick,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Bible,  and  Mr.  Smathers,  my  amend¬ 
ment  No.  232,  which  is  designed  to  estab¬ 
lish  sound  fiscal  practice  in  connection 
with  one  very  important  aspect  of  our 
foreign  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  it  is 
proposed  to  delete,  on  page  50,  lines  8 
through  17,  as  follows: 

(6)  in  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I  (ex¬ 
cept  under  section  205),  shall  establish 
terms  which  shall  include  (A)  interest  at  a 
rate  not  lower  than  three -fourths  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  during  the  five-year 
period  following  the  date  on  which  the  funds 
are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan, 
and  not  lower  than  2  per  centum  per  annum 
thereafter,  and  (B)  repayment  on  an 
amortized  basis,  beginning  not  later  than 
five  years  after  the  date  any  funds  are 
initially  made  available  under  the  loan,  and 
ending  not  later  than  thirty  years  following 
the  end  of  such  five-year  period. 

And  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

(6)  In  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I  shall 
establish  terms  under  which  interest  shall 
be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  arrived  at 
by  adding  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  to  the  rate  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  equal  to  the 
average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com¬ 
puted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
preceding  the  date  the  application  for  the 
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loan  Is  approved  and  by  adjusting  the  result 
so  obtained  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum;. 

Renumber  the  remaining  sections  ap¬ 
propriately. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  Congress  began  to  grow 
impatient  over  the  large  number  of 
grants  being  made  to  various  countries, 
and  requested  the  Foreign  Aid  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  make  loans,  so  that  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  our  aid  would  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  would  know  that  they 
would  have  to  repay  the  amounts  ex¬ 
tended  to  them.  That  came  at  a  time 
when  retrospectively  we  felt  it  had  been 
a  great  mistake  under  the  Marshall  plan 
to  make  tremendous  gifts  to  these  na¬ 
tions,  and  decided  that  we  should  have 
made  loans,  instead,  so  that  these  coun¬ 
tries,  which  do  not  have  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  unemployed  that  the  United 
States  has,  would  repay  the  amounts  ex¬ 
tended  to  them  by  the  United  States.  So 
we  then  adopted  the  so-called  loan 
policy.  The  40-year  loans  were  made 
under  the  following  terms;  No  repay¬ 
ment  of  either  principal  or,  in  some  cases, 
of  interest  for  10  years,  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
per  annum.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  such  terms  are  not  at  all  the 
terms  of  a  loan. 

Let  us  consider  what  actually  hap¬ 
pens:  I  happened  to  be  in  Cairo  when  our 
Ambassador  signed  a  40-year  loan  for 
$30  million,  for  the  construction  of  a 
powerplant  in  West  Cairo.  Of  course, 
a  powerplant  is  a  profitmaking  enter¬ 
prise;  and  from  the  day  when  it  begins 
to  generate  power,  Mr.  Nasser  can 
charge  the  consumers  whatever  rate  he 
wishes  to  charge.  The  terms  of  the  so- 
called  loan  were,  as  in  the  case  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  development  loans,  no  pay¬ 
ment  of  principal  for  the  first  10  years, 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters 
of  1  percent. 

No  payment  during  the  first  10  years 
means  that  during  that  time  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  borrowing 
the  money  from  themselves,  through 
bond  sales,  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
4  percent  interest.  Four  percent  of  $30 
million  is  $1,250,000  a  year.  As  a  result, 
during  each  of  the  10  years  we  shall  be 
going  into  the  hole  by  making  a  con¬ 
cealed  grant  of  $1,250,000,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  10-year  period  we  shall  have  paid 
out  $12,500,000  before  the  loan  mecha¬ 
nism  starts  to  function;  and  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  30 -year  period  we  shall 
be  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  only  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  per  annum.  Cer¬ 
tainly  that  is  the  poorest  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world. 

My  contention  is  that  if  there  are  in 
the  world — as  undoubtedly  there  are — 
peoples  who  are  so  poor  that  they  can¬ 
not  pay  the  rate  of  interest  which  we  re¬ 
quire  in  connection  with  loans  to  the 
American  people,  we  should  return  to  the 
making  of  grants.  But  I  submit  that  in 
the  case  of  the  powerplant  to  which  I 
have  referred,  there  was  no  such  need. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  the  so-called  loans 
we  have  made  to  these  countries  have 
been  made  on  such  ridiculous  terms; 
and  to  date  we  have  made  development 
loans  on  these  “soft”  terms  to  the  ex¬ 


tent  of  $1,300  million.  Even  if  we  as¬ 
sume  that  the  loans  will  be  repaid — 
which  is  extremely  doubtful  in  many 
cases — we  shall  have  to  pay  out,  under 
such  concealed  grants  in  connection 
with  these  “loans,”  $870  million.  That 
is  utterly  fantastic. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  have  shown  some  sense  of 
recognition  that  the  three-quarters  of 
1  percent  interest  rate  is  not  realistic. 
So  it  has  tinkered  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  its  tinkering  is  not  at  all  real¬ 
istic.  The  House  version  of  the  bill 
provides  that  in  no  event  shall  the  rate 
of  interest  be  less  than  2  percent  per 
annum.  The  Senate  committee  did  a 
much  better  job;  it  provided  that  the 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  rate  would 
continue  for  the  first  5  years,  and  there¬ 
after  the  rate  would  be  2  percent.  But 
actually,  we  would  thus  be  doing  exactly 
what  we  did  before:  We  would  be  mak¬ 
ing  so-called  loans  which  would  not  be 
loans,  and  we  would  be  going  into  the 
hole  to  the  extent  of  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  before  the  loans  would 
be  repaid. 

My  amendment  provides  that  we 
should  ask,  as  terms  for  our  loans,  ex¬ 
actly  the  interest  rate  it  costs  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  borrow  money.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  can  in¬ 
form  us  whether  we  are  borrowing  money 
at  3%  or  4  percent;  and  we  should  add 
to  that  1  percent,  as  a  carrying  charge. 

This  is  a  just  amendment,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  if  I 
may  do  so  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  withhold  that  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  few  minutes?  I  seek  the 
floor,  to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
if  it  is  agreed  that  following  his  re¬ 
marks,  I  shall  still  have  the  floor,  and 
may  then  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  perfectly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
that  be  possible? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes;  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  briefly  to 
me?  Under  an  agreement  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
he  has  kindly  offered  to  yield  3  minutes 
to  me. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  proceed. 


AID  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  criticism  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  U.S.  assistance  program  in  Israel. 

Critics  argue  that  Israel  has  achieved 
a  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth,  that 
its  gross  national  product  has  risen  over 
the  past  several  years,  and  that  it  is 
anticipated  this  growth  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  This  is  a  very  good  record  and, 
since  much  of  the  criticism  of  foreign 
aid  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  sometimes  failed  to  accomplish  its 
objective,  we  should  be  congratulating 
ourselves  that  our  aid  to  Israel  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  gratifying  results. 

Since  our  aid  to  Israel  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess,  as  every  Senator  who  has  visited 
that  country  can  testify,  I  would  counsel 
against  any  abrupt  or  radical  change  in 
that  program  that  would  retard  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made  and  that  would 
cancel  out  past  achievement. 

Some  critics  assert  they  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  lending  money  to  Israel.  But 
they  contend  that  the  economic  facts  of 
life  make  it  clear  that  “our  loans  to  Israel 
should  be  made  only  on  a  businesslike 
basis,  and  not  through  the  soft  money 
route  which  has  been  set  up  for  aiding 
the  truly  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world.”  Extensive  tables  showing  the 
interest  rates  on  loans  to  Israel  have  been 
Included  in  the  Record.  Here  it  should  be 
noted  that  on  many  of  these  loans  the 
interest  rates  have  been  set  at  conven¬ 
tional  levels,  and  I  understand  that  the 
rate  to  be  charged  on  loans  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  3%  percent. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  over¬ 
simplification  to  examine  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  Israel  solely  in  economic  terms. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  fiscal  view 
of  the  problems  of  security  and  survival 
in  the  Middle  East.  All  of  us  may  be 
very  happy  that  Israel  has  made  dra¬ 
matic  and  dynamic  economic  progress. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  realities  in  the 
Middle  East  cannot  but  dilute  optimism 
about  future  predictions. 

The  unfortunate  fact  which  we  cannot 
overlook  is  that  the  balance  of  military 
strength  has  been  gradually  shifting 
against  Israel.  And  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  our  country  has  not  granted 
military  aid  to  Israel,  even  though  she 
is  surrounded  by  nations  which  threaten 
her  with  extermination  and  which  ac¬ 
quire  modern  Soviet  weapons  to  carry 
out  those  threats.  If  we  had  been  sup¬ 
plying  Israel  with  grant  military  assist¬ 
ance  during  this  period,  it  might  be 
argued  that  all  of  our  loans  for  economic 
development  should  be  made  on  conven¬ 
tional  interest  rates. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  Government  is 
now  making  the  Hawk  available  to  Israel 
In  order  to  enable  her  to  defend  herself 
from  low-flying  supersonic  Soviet  bomb¬ 
ers.  But  this  is  not  a  grant.  We  are 
loaning  Israel  the  money  to  buy  this  de¬ 
fensive  weapon  and  she  is  being  charged 
3V2  percent  interest  on  a  10-year  loan. 

We  must  be  concerned  about  Israel’s 
security.  If  we  cannot  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stop  shipping  deadly 
weapons  to  Egypt  and  if  we  cannot  per¬ 
suade  the  former  Nazi  scientists  who  are 
building  ground-to-ground  rockets  for 
Egypt  to  abandon  this  deadly  effort,  then 
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we  must  realize  that  Israel  is  in  peril. 
We  cannot  afford  to  dismantle  an  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program  which  helps  to  pre¬ 
serve  Israel’s  existence. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  nations 
have  been  providing  generous  economic 
aid  to  Egypt  and  other  Arab  countries. 
Of  course,  it  is  argued  by  some  officials 
that  we  are  simply  providing  economic 
aid  to  these  countries  and  that  we  are 
not  responsible  for  the  fact  that  this 
makes  it  possible  for  them,  indirectly,  to 
acquire  additional  weapons  from  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  as  well  as  to  hire  former 
Nazi  scientists,  as  well  as  to  deploy  troops 
in  Yemen  and  in  Algeria.  But  I  do  not 
accept  that  reasoning. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Arab  threat  to  Israel  is 
not  real.  They  may  move  to  carry  out  - 
those  threats  when  they  are  strong- 
enough.  For  that  reason  it  is  essential  i 
that  the  arms  balance  be  maintained,  j 
If  we  are  not  ready  to  put  Israel  into  our 
grant  military  aid  program,  as  we  do  in 
the  case  of  many  countries,  then  we  must 
be  ready  to  maintain  economic  aid  to 
that  country. 

Now,  what  has  Israel  been  doing?  j 
Even  though  she  has  been  threatened  by 
hostile  forces  and  must  therefore  divert 
much  of  her  budget  for  defense,  she  has 
been  able  to  carry  on  her  magnificent  ] 
open  door  policy.  She  has  continued  to  j 
admit  refugees  from  lands  where  they 
have  suffered  discrimination — many  of 
them  in  fact  have  managed  to  escape  to 
freedom  from  lands  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Immigration  into  Israel  rose  in  1962  to 
a  peak  figure.  In  the  last  2  years,  Israel 
has  taken  in  approximately  110,000  peo¬ 
ple,  which  is  more  than  1,000  a  week. 
This  has  been  made  possible  because  the 
Israelis  themselves  have  gone  deeply  into 
debt  to  finance  development,  to  under¬ 
write  their  immigration  program,  and  to 
insure  security. 

The  Israelis  pay  heavy  taxes.  Every 
economist  will  agree  that  large  outlays 
for  defense  and  for  immigration  do  not 
produce  foreign  exchange.  Accordingly, 
it  is  difficult  to  pay  for  such  expendi¬ 
tures  with  loans  which  require  high  in¬ 
terest  rates.  Most  countries  which  ac¬ 
quire  weapons  for  defense  have  been 
able  to  get  them  without  paying  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  And  so  while  it  is  quite 
true,  as  has  been  said  that  Israel’s  for¬ 
eign  exchange  holdings  have  risen  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years,  her  reserves  are 
not  high  in  relation  to  her  trade  deficit. 
Her  foreign  debt  is  also  very  high.  It  was 
estimated  at  $768  million  just  a  year  ago. 
Early  this  year,  the  Israel  budget  showed 
that  the  average  Israeli  will  pay  $422,  or 
56  Vz  percent,  of  his  GNP  per  capita,  for 
the  cost  of  government. 

This  year,  Israel  began  to  pay  off  the 
first  Israel  bonds.  It  has  paid  off  the 
last  installment  of  the  $100  million  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  loan  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  granted  Israel  in  1949. 
That  was  the  first  expression  of  Amer¬ 
ican  assistance — and  this  repayment  is 
another  demonstration  of  the  soundness 
of  our  aid  program  to  that  country. 

Israel’s  reserves  are  a  security  chest 
and  they  are  essential  because  Israel  is 


in  an  exposed  military  position.  War 
could  devastate,  not  only  Israel’s  econ-  j 
omy  but  her  people,  overnight. 

It  is  strange  indeed  to  look  at  our  aid 
program  in  any  one  of  these  Middle  East 
countries  without  recognizing  the  po¬ 
litical  problems  that  exist  there  and  the 
military  circumstances  which  jeopardize 
security.  No  one  who  looks  at  this  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  essential  to  maintain  Israel’s  strength 
in  order  to  prevent  war  and  to  preserve 
what  little  stability  there  is.  Surely,  it 
would  be  a  disastrous  blunder  if  there 
were  to  be  a  precipitous  reduction  in  our 
aid  to  Israel  and  if  this  were  misinter¬ 
preted.  We  cannot  permit  any  nation 
in  the  Middle  East  to  gain  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  American  interest  in  Israel  has 
receded  and  that  we  are  indifferent  to 
what  happens  there. 

MIDTOWN  PLAZA  IN  ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
''-Sunday’s  Washington  Star  carried  a 
story  by  Robert  J.  Lewis  titled  “A  New 
Downtown.”  It  describes  the  beautiful, 
new 'Midtown  Plaza  in  Rochester,  N.y 
This  shopping  center,  in  the  middle yoi 
the  dovmtown  area,  was  designed/  to 
attract  shoppers  back  into  central 
Rochester N?y  providing  a  unique  and 
unusual  setting.  / 

Without  a  penny  of  Federay  aid,  pri¬ 
vate  businessmen  and  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  cooperatea\to  contract  a  glass- 
enclosed  air-conditioned / town  square 
surrounded  by  attrac^ve/hops. 

Midtown  Plaza  now  Includes  two  large 
department  stores,  80  \etail  shops,  13 
floors  of  office  space/a  post-office,  a  hotel, 
an  auditorium,  a  sidewalk  cafe,  a  restau¬ 
rant  with  a  10-nrfile  view,  a\entral  bus 
terminal,  and  sin  underground,  parking 
garage  for  1,8/}  cars.  \ 

The  author  of  the  Star  article. con¬ 
siders  this>Rochester  project  a  model  for 
other  cities  seeking  to  rejuvenate  their 
downtown  areas — particularly  Washingv 
ton,  D<C.  So  that  all  my  colleagues  cair 
become  familiar  with  what  Rochester 
ha/ done,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
/rinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Downtown 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

Rolling  into  Rochester  from  the  airport, 
the  cabdriver  tells  you:  “It  brought  the  city 
back  to  life.  Yeah,  it  saved  the  downtown. 
They  got  that  underground  parking  and  you 
drive  right  into  it.  You’ll  see  it  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  See  there,  up  ahead.  See  it  stick  up 
in  the  air.”  Jutting  in  the  distance  is  a 
shining  office  tower,  symbol  of  Midtown 
Plaza,  the  Nation’s  most  spectacular  center- 
city  revival  project. 

I  On  the  spot  a  half  hour  later,  jostled  by  a 
swarm  of  frenzied  shoppers,  you  begin  to 
t  share  the  cabbie’s  enthusiasm.  This  city  of 
320,000  in  upstate  New  York  has  created 
something  no  other  downtown  possesses  any¬ 
where  in  the  world — a  “town  square”  under 
glass,  a  focal  point  leading  to  more  than  40 
air-conditioned  acres  of  floor  area.  In  the 
square  are  two  big  department  stares,  30 
retail  shops,  13  floors  of  office  space,  the 
city’s  busiest  post  office  branch,  a  78-room 
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hotel  (perched  on  four  floors  atop  the  office/ 
building),  an  auditorium,  a  sidewalk  cafe,  / 
floating  restaurant-bar  with  a  10-mile  view, 
a  central  bus  terminal,  and  underground 
parking  for  1,843  cars.  / 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  this  $36  mil¬ 
lion  magnet  of  commercial  excitement  was 
unveiled,  Rochester  has  made  a  discover  of 
interest  to  Washington  and  every  other  city 
aiming  at  downtown  renewal:  Gave  the  peo¬ 
ple  convenient  in-town  transportation;  a 
place  to  hide  their  cars;  exc/ng  new  things 
to  look  at;  an  open  place  l/ assemble,  meet, 
sit,  and  stroll  about;  way/o  combine  shop¬ 
ping  and  pleasure — plu /  all  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  advantages  of  downtown  diversity — 
and  they’ll  come  in  /roves,  stay  for  hours, 
buy  like  mad,  and  g/back  to  their  suburban 
homes  reluctantly/ 

The  most  ama/ng  fact  about  this  hum¬ 
ming  new  cent / is  that  it  went  ahead  with¬ 
out  a  penny  o/’ederal  aid. 

Key  to  tl/  beginning  of  the  eight-acre 
transforma/on  smack  in  Rochester’s  coun¬ 
terpart  o/vashington’s  14th  and  F  Streets 
was  a  d/ision  by  the  city  in  1958  to  spend 
$12  mi/on,  mostly  on  public  improvements 
it  in/nded  to  carry  out  even  before  the 
Mid/wn  was  proposed.  This  money  went  to 
fii/nce  the  three -level  public  parking  gar- 
/e  beneath  the  plaza,  partially  close  two 
/arrow  streets,  and  extend  another  street  to 
channel  in  more  traffic.  The  improvements 
were  designed  to  attract  private  investment. 

With  this  expenditure  agreed  to,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  two  big  Rochester  enterprises — Mc¬ 
Curdy’s,  a  department  store,  and  Forman’s, 
a  ladies  specialty  shop — formed  a  develop¬ 
ment  corporation,  assembled  17  parcels  of 
land  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  million,  and  told 
architect  Victor  Gruen  to  do  his  ingenious 
best. 

Fresh  from  designing  changes  for  down¬ 
town  Fort  Worth  that  never  got  beyond  the 
blueprint  stage,  the  Viennese-born  archi¬ 
tect  proposed  a  modern  version  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  European  town  square  to  enliven 
downtown  Rochester.  The  square,  natural¬ 
ly  lighted  and  air-conditioned,  would  be  the 
centerpiece,  with  ground-level  and  balcony- 
level  stores  fronting  on  it.  Three  similarly 
air-conditioned  arcades  radiating  from  the 
plaza  also  would  have  stores.  Ground  rights 
for  the  parking  garage  were  to  be  leased  to 
the  city  for  $1  a  year. 

The  site  picked  for  the  town  square  was 
behind  the  two  big  stores.  Mr.  Gruen  pro¬ 
posed  to  remodel  and  enlarge  the  existing 
two  stores,  open  their  rear  to  the  glassed-in 
Splaza  and  fill  in  the  spaces  on  all  four  sides 
with  buildings  for  competing  speciality 
snfcms,  among  them  an  airline  ticket  office, 
a  barber  shop,  a  realty  firm,  a  travel  agency, 
and  a.  beauty  shop.  A  bank  was  also 
planned. 

Placing\an  18-story  hotel-and-office  build¬ 
ing  at  one\end  of  the  enclosed  plaza  and  a 
smaller  offick  building  at  another  end — and 
linking  the  whole  complex  with  elevators, 
stairways,  pedestrian  arcades,  and  escalators 
to  the  below-ground  parking — was  all  part 
of  the  scheme  tos.  attract  big  crowds  and 
keep  them  there,  inside,  out  of  the  weather, 
and  shopping  to  theiX.  heart’s  content. 

That’s  exactly  what Nhappened.  Now,  as 
you  stroll  inside  Midtown  Plaza,  the  place 
is  crowded,  day  and  night\  Some  stores,  in¬ 
cluding  McCurdy’s,  stay  opelv  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.,  but  even  after  closing  time,  people 
cluster  in  the  plaza,  sitting  on  benches,  talk¬ 
ing,  reading,  as  people  have  dohe  in  town 
squares  for  centuries.  Lights  stay  bright, 
doors  remain  open,  and  escalators  keep  run¬ 
ning  to  below-ground  parking  all  niglSt  long. 

“Public  acceptance  has  been  simply  amaz¬ 
ing,”  Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy  says.  He  is '68, 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Williams  Coir 
lege,  and  heads  the  department  store  found-' 
ed  by  his  father  in  1901.  It  was  his  initia¬ 
tive  that  led  to  forming  the  Midtown  Plaza 
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development  firm,  which  he  serves  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

kBut  Mr.  McCurdy’s  move  to  improve  down- 
vn  Rochester  came  only  after  his  depart- 
meM  store  had  taken  the  defensive  step  of 
openVng  a  suburban  branch  a  decade  ago. 

"WfNhad  a  number  of  friends  in  the  branch 
businesi^ind  we  thought  we  would  build  one 
and  see  \Nat  happened,”  he  says.  ‘‘Our  sub¬ 
urban  branch  was  very  profitable.  But  we 
soon  discovered  it’s  impractical  to  build 
branches  of  sufficient  size  to  represent  a  store 
like  ours.  So  we  determined  our  next  move 
would  be  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  down¬ 
town  more  attractive  than  any  suburban 
shopping  center  couid  be.” 

Mr.  McCurdy  carefully  emphasizes  the 
Midtown  Plaza  project\vas  designed  with  all 
downtown  Rochester  in  naind.  (His  firm  and 
the  Forman  company  areSf  0-50  partners  in 
the  venture.) 

Other  storekeepers  largely  3taree  that  what¬ 
ever  helps  Rochester’s  centraV  core  should 
help  them,  too.  But  there  is \io  question 
that  some  downtown  merchants 'have  been 
put  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by  the 
shiny  new  midtown  development,  \fith  its 
own  captive  audience  arriving  efforOessly 
by  escalator,  hour  after  hour,  from  theNgub- 
terranean  three-level  parking  garage. 

Yet  Sibley’s  and  Edwards’ — Rocheste? 
other  big  department  stores — also  benefit 
from  large,  above-ground  municipal  parking ' 
garages,  completed  before  Midtown  Plaza 
was  started.  And,  unquestionably,  some 
shoppers  park  at  midtown  primarily  to  visit 
other  nearby  shops  and  stores  in  Rochester’s 
compact  downtown.  But  Vicki  Newton,  22, 
a  junior  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  is 
not  not  one  of  these. 

“I  used  to  go  down  one  side  of  Main  Street 
and  up  the  other,”  she  tells  you.  ‘‘Now  I 
shop  in  Midtown  all  the  time,  constantly. 
And  in  the  wintertime  it’s  marvelous.  I 
never  go  outside  except  to  Sibley’s.”  (Sib¬ 
ley’s,  across  Main  Street  from  Midtown,  is 
upstate  New  York’s  largest  department 
store.) 

Older  shoppers,  too,  are  entranced.  “My 
grandmother  loves  it,”  one  youngster  said. 
“She  likes  to  sit  and  watch  the  people,  and 
says  to  me:  ‘You  run  and  do  something  and 
I’ll  sit  here  and  look  at  the  flowers’.”  Alfred 
(Alfie)  Valentine,  76,  a  retired  music  teacher, 
likes  to  visit  Midtown  once  a  week  to  meet 
up  with  friends.  “This  place  was  a  Godsend 
to  old  people,”  he  says.  “Now  they  come 
here  and  see  everything.  It’s  an  entirely  new 
world.”  Gus  Karner,  70,  retired  proprietor 
of  Rochester’s  Nurenberger  Hof  restaurant, y 
adjusts  his  straw  ha't,  stomps  his  cane,  ar 
says:  “I  come  in  every  single  day — I  live  jifst 
down  the  way,  across  from  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.” 

Far  from  worrying  over  the  centeys  non¬ 
shopping  attractions  for  older  persons,  Angelo 
Chiarella,  a  youthful  architect  wlfo  is  Mid¬ 
town’s  general  manager,  likes  that  way. 
“Some  do  sit  on  the  benches  jf  long  time,” 
he  says.  “But  we  figure  if  t^ey  like  what’s 
going  on  here  we  must  ha vy  struck  Just  the 
human  note  that  cities 

One  of  the  town  squares  attractions  is  its 
clean-lined  architectures  Another  is  the  sun¬ 
light  flooding  in  from  >12 -foot-high  clerestory 
windows  surrounding  the  60-foot-high  ceil¬ 
ing.  A  third  is  Vnjf  ever-changing  throng  of 
dressed-to-kill  Roches terians  so  obviously 
enjoying  themselves.  (“Ogling  pretty  girls 
is  also  a  pastufie,”  suggests  an  official  of  the 
Rochester  Panning  Commission.)  But  by 
far  the  moat  fascinating  of  the  plaza’s  allure¬ 
ments  is  tne  Clock  of  the  Nations — an  artful 
$35,000  Creation  in  the  center  of  the  square. 
It  stops  all  traffic  every  hour  and  half  hour 
as  ityputs  on  a  puppet  show  to  the  tempo  of 
folVdancing  tunes  of  a  dozen  foreign  nations. 
r‘That  clock  gave  the  best  value  per  dollar 
snt  on  anything,”  says  General  Manager 
’  Chiarella.  The  Gruen  architects  had  it  spe¬ 


cially  made  in  Beverly  Hills  after  unsuccess¬ 
fully  searching  through  Europe  for  someone 
to  do  the  Job. 

Midtown  Plaza’s  big  lesson  for  cities  seems 
to  be  that  downtown  business  districts  need 
enlivenment,  however  it  is  done.  It  demon¬ 
strates  the  importance  of  separating  auto¬ 
mobile  traffic  from  pedestrian  traffic  (special 
underground  ramps  and  surface  loading 
docks  are  provided  for  delivery  trucks  serv¬ 
icing  stores).  It  points  out  quick,  easy 
means  of  transportation  to  shopping  areas 
are  needed  (a  subway  station,  for  example, 
could  complement  onsite  parking  in  a  de¬ 
velopment  like  this) . 

In  Rochester,  an  argument  still  simmers 
over  how  best  to  meet  the  changing  down¬ 
town  needs  of  cities.  Mr.  McCurdy,  who 
spearheaded  this  notable  project  during  the 
tenure  of  Republican  Mayor  Peter  Barry,  says 
it  would  have  been  impossible  under  Federal 
renewal  procedures.  The  city’s  new  mayor, 
Henry  E.  Gillette,  a  Democrat,  fought  the 
project  in  its  planning  stages,  now  concedes: 
“It  does  make  Rochester  more  attractive.” 
But  he  quickly  adds : 

“It’s  very  unlikely  any  other  city  will  attack 
the  problem  in  this  same  manner  because  of 
the  insufficiency  of  city  funds.  Cities  will 
have  to  resort  to  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
concept,  using  Federal,  State,  and  munici¬ 
pal  money.” 

However,  that  argument  is  settled,  the 
people  of  Rochester  are  sure  of  one  thing: 

(ey  like  Midtown  Plaza.  It  makes  the  city 
mote  lively.  As  Mrs.  Rae  Ojalvo,  a  Rochester 
houstevife,  says:  “It’s  something  wonderful. 
It’s  beautiful.  It’s  a  meeting  place  for  every¬ 
one.” 

The  Presiding  officer.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

THE  FREEDOM  ACADEMY  AND 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  due  to  unavoidable 
circumstances  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
the  closing  series  of  meetings  at  which 
the  aid  bill  was  finally  marked  up,  nor 
have  I  participated  up  to  the  present  time 
in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
However,  I  have  availed  myself  of  some 
unexpected  leisure  time  to  read  each 
day’s  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
so  as  to  follow  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
very  carefully.  First,  I  congratulate  the 
Senate  for  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  experience,  the  Senate  has 
really  measured  up  to  its  responsibilities 
on  foreign  aid  legislation  and  gone  into 
the  issues  item  by  item  and  paragraph 
by  paragraph  to  try  to  register  its  col¬ 
lective  judgment  in  the  improvement  of 
a  program  which  everyone  knows  has 
fast  been  going  to  pot  during  the  past 
few  years. 

I  especially  congratulate  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  on  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  for  assuming 
leadership  in  opposition  to  accepting  the 
results  of  the  findings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with¬ 
out  scrutiny,  and  without  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  insisted  that 
the  Senate  spend  sufficient  time  on  the 
subject  so  that  all  Senators  might  be 
fully  conversant  with  the  facts  involved, 
so  when  they  cast  their  votes  they  would 
be  voting  their  independent  judgment 
and  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  in- 
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stead  of  merely  following  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  committee  report.  I  think 
the  proposed  legislation  is  important 
enough  to  justify  that  kind  of  consider¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  remarks.  But 
I  wish  also  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  the  assistance  he  has 
been  to  all  of  us  who  share  that  common 
|  point  of  view  in  our  work  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  Senator  was 
of  great  help  during  the  hearings  and 
during  those  sessions  of  the  markup 
when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  pres¬ 
ent. 

For  example,  the  Senator  will  recall 
that  it  was  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  who  made  the  final  motion  by 
way  of  compromise  in  the  committee  on 
the  contingency  fund,  about  which  he 
and  I  have  been  critical  for  many  years. 
Including  what  we  consider  to  be  a  mis¬ 
use  of  the  contingency  fund  in  some  in¬ 
stances. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  great  as¬ 
sistance  he  has  been  to  those  of  us  who 
feel  that  we  owe  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  the  course  of  action  we  are  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  Senate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
the  Senator.  What  he  has  said  brings 
to  mind  a  statement  he  made  one  day  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  while  I  was  ab¬ 
sent  in  the  hospital.  He  commented  on 
what  I  felt  was  one  of  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  statements  I  have  read  in  Washing¬ 
ton  newspapers  in  25  years.  Some  col¬ 
umnist,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
chided  the  entire  Senate  because  it  was 
even  debating  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
suggested  that  such  debate  was  a  pure 
waste  of  time.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  in  his  typical  able  manner, 
put  that  particular  reporter  in  the  spot 
in  which  he  definitely  deserved  to  be 
placed.  I  got  a  “kick”  out  of  reading 
the  remarks. 

Up  to  now  most  of  our  discussion  has 
dealt  with  the  funding  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  with  the  way  in 
which  the  program  has  operated  in  spe¬ 
cific  areas. 

I  wish  to  devote  the  body  of  my  re¬ 
marks  today  to  a  discussion  of  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  why  I  think  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  fallen  into  such  bad 
repute  around  the  country.  I  think  it 
is  not  primarily  the  size  of  the  job  which 
we  have  undertaken  or  the  cost,  but  the 
fact  that  the  failures  at  the  end  of  the 
line  and  in  the  field  are  now  so  appar¬ 
ent  that  Americans  generally  are  right¬ 
fully  insisting  that  Congress  dedicate 
itself  to  correcting  such  conditions. 

I  recall  that  a  week  ago  today  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
took  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  Senate 
debate  to  point  out  the  need  for  more 
adequate  training  for  the  American  of¬ 
ficials  who  are  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  American  programs 
abroad,  and  for  carrying  out  the  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policies.  I  support  com¬ 
pletely  the  point  of  view  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed.  One  reason  why  so  much  of 
the  $100  billion  we  have  spent  in  this 
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area  has  been  nonproductive,  or  per¬ 
haps,  to  use  a  favorite  State  Department 
phrase,  even  counterproductive,  is  that 
we  have  not  had  the  trained  personnel 
who  clearly  understood  the  scope  of  their 
jobs  and  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
menace  which  we  are  attempting  to  re¬ 
sist  by  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  share  the  skepticism  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  about 
our  merely  making  multimillion- dollar 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid  while  we 
in  the  Congress  continue  to  fail  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  training  facilities  for  our 
officials  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  implement  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  effectively  and  produce  the  results 
which  the  country  expects  from  them. 

I  have  voted  for  far  more  foreign  aid 
than  I  have  opposed.  I  speak  as  one 
who  has  introduced  several  bills  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  adequate  training  for  those  who 
represent  America  overseas.  I  speak  as 
the  coauthor  of  the  legislation  which 
the  Senate  enacted  in  1960,  moving  to¬ 
ward  that  goal,  but  which  unfortunately 
has  not  even  yet  been  voted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  best  v/ay  to  express  the  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation,  and  the  potential 
for  strength  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Freedom  Academy  proposal,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  is  to  repeat  the  greatly 
impressive  statement  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Re¬ 
port  No.  1689,  of  the  86th  Congress. 

I  read  from  page  5  of  that  report,  as 
follows : 

The  Communists  have  conquered  a  billion 
people  during  a  period  when  their  sphere 
was  markedly  inferior  in  industry,  technol¬ 
ogy,  science,  and  military  capabilities — in 
fact,  inferior  in  almost  everything  except 
power-seeking  know-how.  The  Soviets  have 
been  able  to  expand  their  empire  during  this 
period  of  inferiority,  because  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  science  of  protracted  conflict  in 
which  they  are  able  to  gradually  increase 
their  relative  power  position,  using  a  well- 
integrated  combination  of  political,  econom¬ 
ic,  and  military  methods  while  avoiding  a 
sufficient  provocation  to  invite  massive  re¬ 
taliation.  Central  to  their  science  of  pro¬ 
tracted  conflict  is  their  skill  in  political  and 
economic  warfare. 

Soviet  capabilities  in  political  and  econom¬ 
ic  warfare  are  not  inborn.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  massive  development  and  train¬ 
ing  program  extending  over  several  decades. 
This  formidable  program  has  given  them  a 
huge  fund  of  political  warfare  knowledge,  an 
effective  operational  science,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  highly  trained  cold-war  profes¬ 
sionals. 

I  continue  to  read,  from  page  6  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary: 

There  are  grave  deficiencies  In  this  coun¬ 
try’s  preparation  to  defend  itself  and  the  free 
world  in  this  unitary,  total,  unending  war 
to  the  finish.  At  the  top  of  the  list,  and 
underlying  our  other  failures,  is  our  failure 
to  institute  an  adequate  cold-war  develop¬ 
ment  and  training  program. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senate  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  present  multibillion-dollar 
foreign  aid  proposal,  it  is  a  good  time  for 
Senators  again  to  ask  themselves  the 
question,  “Why  is  it  that  for  15  years, 
during  which  there  has  been  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  $100  billion,  we  have  so  mis¬ 
erably  failed  to  provide  the  essential 
training  devices  so  that  our  cold  war 


operatives  abroad  can  function  as  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  experts  instead  of  as 
the  giddy-eyed  amateurs  they  are  so 
demonstrably  today?” 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
page  6  of  the  committee  report,  made  in 
1960: 

1.  No  concentrated,  systematic  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  develop  an  integrated  opera¬ 
tional  science  from  our  side  which  will  meet 
the  entire  Soviet  attack  and  work  toward  our 
long-range  national  objectives  in  a  coordi¬ 
nated  manner  utilizing  every  area  of  poten¬ 
tial  strength  in  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors.  We  have  not  thought  through  all 
of  the  short-  and  the  long-range  methods  and 
means  which  freemen  can  properly  use  when 
faced  with  a  Soviet-type  challenge,  and  we 
have  not  Integrated  these  methods  and  means 
into  a  broad  strategic  plan.  This  Is  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  political  and  economic  warfare. 
Bits  and  pieces  of  the  problem  are  being 
worked  on  within  the  Government  and  at 
some  universities,  and  a  part  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  work  is  of  a  high  order,  but  the  total 
effort  falls  far  short  of  seeking  an  integrated, 
operational  science  and  It  does  not  begin  to 
develop  our  true  potential. 

2.  Nowhere  today  can  Government  per¬ 
sonnel  or  private  citizens  receive  broad  spec¬ 
trum  training  in  cold  war,  especially  in  the 
large  and  highly  complex  field  of  political  and 
economic  warfare.  Not  only  do  we  lack  top- 
level  schools,  we  do  not  even  have  Inter¬ 
mediate  or  lower  level  schools.  There  is  no 
place  where  the  bits  and  pieces  are  pulled  to¬ 
gether  and  taught  in  concentrated  form. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  a  great  and 
courageous  Senator,  was  the  author  of 
the  subcommittee  report  on  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  report  was  based. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a  co¬ 
author  of  the  current  Freedom  Academy 
bill,  S.  414,  which  a  number  of  us  have 
been  energetically  trying  to  have  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
time  so  that  the  House  may  approve  it 
this  year. 

I  wonder  how  far  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  would  get  if  it  came  to  the 
Senate  to  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  $500  million,  or  $1  billion,  for  some 
aspect  of  nuclear  science — perhaps  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  improved  Polaris,  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  improved  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  for  utilizing  nuclear  warheads 
abroad— in  similar  circumstances.  How 
successful  would  we  be  if  it  came  to  the 
Senate,  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  come  to  the  Senate,  to  ask 
for  $3  billion,  if,  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  we  asked  the  Senate  to 
provide,  we  told  Senators  candidly  and 
honestly,  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  virtually  tells  the  Senate  today, 
“If  you  give  us  the  money,  we  will  spend 
it,  but  you  should  be  forewarned  as  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  any  experts  in 
the  field  to  utilize  the  money.  Give  us 
the  money  for  nuclear  warheads.  Give 
us  the  $500  million  for  an  experiment  in 
connection  with  nuclear  warfare,  and  we 
will  pick  up  some  fine,  idealistic,  patriotic, 
unskilled  amateurs  who  do  not  know  a 
warhead  from  a  mountain,  and  who  do 
not  understand  anything  about  the  basic 
science  of  nuclear  physics.  We  will  pro¬ 
ceed,  with  those  amateurs,  to  spend  the 
people’s  money  in  our  national  defense.” 


I  believe  the  Senate  would  unanimous¬ 
ly  reject  such  a  request,  if  made  by  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  If  the 
Senate  did  not  reject  it  unanimously,  I 
suspect  that  the  people  at  home  would 
reject  the  Senators  who  voted  for  that 
kind  of  unconsiconable  squandering  of 
the  people’s  resources. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  as  Senators  to¬ 
day.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  is  asking  the  Congress  to  approve 
more  than  $3  billion  of  additional  money 
to  fight  a  cold  war,  and  says,  “Give  us  the 
money.  We  will  see  that  it  is  spent.  We 
will  get  some  fine,  patriotic,  idealistic  un¬ 
skilled  people  to  go  overseas,  and  they 
will  spend  the  money,  even  though  they 
are  complete  amateurs  in  the  entire  cold 
war  concept,  even  though  they  have 
never  spent  a  single  month  in  a  training 
facility  learning  what  the  Communist 
apparatus  is  all  about,  how  it  operates, 
how  it  functions,  and  the  devious  tactics 
it  employs.  We  will  send  these  amateurs 
out  with  “star  dust”  in  their  eyes,  with 
billions  of  dollars  of  American  taxpayers’ 
money  in  their  pockets,  to  do  battle 
against  expert  Communist  professional 
operatives  functioning  in  the  same  field, 
who  have  been  trained  for  years  in  one 
or  more  of  the  six  Soviet  institutions  set 
up  specifically  to  train  the  cold  war  oper¬ 
atives  functioning  for  communism.” 

Do  Senators  wish  to  know  why  there 
has  been  so  much  trouble  with  this  for¬ 
eign  assistance  bill?  As  I  sat  in  the 
hospital  and  in  my  office  reading  the  de¬ 
bate  of  days  that  I  was  absent  it  did  not 
conjure  up  any ' mysteries  in  my  mind. 
It  did  not  cause  me  to  seek  out  obtuse 
reasons  why  the  debate  continues  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  as  indeed 
it  should.  The  reason  is  obvious. 

The  people  of  America  have  finally 
caught  up  with  Congress,  and  have 
pointed  the  finger  of  responsibility  at 
each  of  us.  They  say,  “What  gives? 
After  spending  $100  billion,  you  want  $3 
billion  more  for  the  same  kind  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  inadequately  prepared  ama¬ 
teurs  to  squander  overseas,  trying  to  re¬ 
sist,  to  defeat,  to  turn  back  trained, 
skilled,  professional  Communist  opera¬ 
tives  who  defeat  us  in  the  areas  in  which 
we  come  in  contact  with  them.” 

I  should  like  to  talk  about  that  fact. 
Now  is  the  time  to  resolve  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Nothing  has  occurred 
since  1960,  when  the  Senate  passed  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill  overwhelmingly, 
to  change  the  minds  of  the  supporters 
of  the  bill  or  to  change  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  committee.  Our  need  for 
specifically  trained  personnel  to  win  the 
cold  war  overeas  is  precisely  today  what 
the  committee  said  it  was  in  1960. 

S.  414,  which  was  introduced  on  Jan¬ 
uary  22  of  this  year,  and  which  is  basi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  our  Freedom  Academy 
bill  of  1960  has,  as  its  cosponsors,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
who  is  now  addressing  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from 
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Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senators  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mi*. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 

Nobody  can  type  that  group  of  Sena¬ 
tors,  Mr.  President.  I  defy  anybody  to 
label  them  as  “a  conservative  bloc,”  “a 
liberal  bloc,”  “a  nationalistic  bloc,”  or 
“an  internationalistic  bloc.” 

They  are  Senators  who  represent  the 
whole  spectrum  of  ideological,  economic, 
political,  and  philosophic  differences  in 
the  Senate. 

But  they  agree  on  one  thing,  namely, 
that  we  cannot  win  a  war  against  profes¬ 
sionals  if  we  are  relying  on  amateurs. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  amateurs  are 
evil.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  ama¬ 
teurs  are  bad.  It  merely  means  that 
golf  tournaments  are  not  won,  either, 
when  amateurs  are  playing  against  pro¬ 
fessionals.  It  means  that  football  games 
are  not  won  when  amateurs  are  playing 
against  professionals.  It  means  that 
baseball  world  championships  are  not 
won  by  amateurs  playing  against  pro¬ 
fessionals.  And  wars  are  not  won  that 
way.  They  are  not  won  by  arraying 
amateurs  against  professionals  when  the 
wars  are  hot.  They  are  not  won  that 
way  either  when  the  wars  are  cold. 

This  continued  squandering  of  the 
people’s  resources,  now  representing  an 
expenditure  of  well  over  $100  billion,  has 
miserably  failed  to  achieve  its  optimum 
results,  because  contests  are  not  won 
with  that  kind  of  matching  of  unskilled 
and  inadequately  trained  amateurs 
against  highly  trained  professionals. 

So,  of  course,  the  debate  on  foreign  aid 
drags  on.  Of  course,  amendment  after 
amendment  is  added  to  what  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  And,  of  course,  when  it 
comes  up  for  the  second  round,  when 
appropriations  must  be  made — remem¬ 
ber,  we  are  talking  about  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  only  now — it  is  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  additional  sharp  reductions 
can,  and  should,  be  made  in  those  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures.  Such  reductions 
will  be  sizable  and  substantial. 

Certainly,  these  reductions  will  take 
place  unless  by  that  time  the  Senate  has 
before  it  some  type  of  Freedom  Academy 
bill,  assuring  the  American  people,  at 
long  last,  that  we  are  going  to  train 
specialized  people  who  will  be  able  to  do 
the  job,  just  as  we  do  in  military  matters, 
just  as  we  do  in  the  atomic  energy  field, 
just  as  anyone  does  in  any  area  of  ac¬ 
tivity  whenever  one  is  out  to  win.  And, 
unless  we  have  the  desire  to  win  the  cold 
war,  we  are  stupid  indeed  to  sacrifice  so 
much  of  our  national  resources  on  a 
formula  of  failure. 

The  original  position  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  of  the  State  Department 
with  respect  to  our  Freedom  Academy 
proposal  was  indeed  a  rather  curious 
one.  It  was  said  that  the  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  proposed  by  the  Freedom  Academy 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  this  kind  of 
legislation  was  not  needed.  In  their  en¬ 
thusiasm,  members  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  even  said  that  that  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  was  already  being  provided  by  a  few 
lectures  and  very  short-time,  cursory 


courses,  by  which  newcomers  to  Govern¬ 
ment  oversea  service  were  indoctri¬ 
nated  and  briefed. 

However,  after  the  country  rejected 
that  sanctimonious  position,  the  State 
Department  was  compelled  to  change  its 
tactics.  After  a  commission  had  been 
appointed  by  the  President  to  obtain  the 
facts  and  verify  the  position  of  the  State 
Department  that  it  was  doing  the  job, 
and  that  no  changes  and  additional 
training  facilities  were  needed,  and  after 
the  Commission  brought  back  evidence 
that  the  State  Department  was  failing 
to  do  the  job,  that  something  new  was 
needed,  and  that  the  proponents  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  were  correct  in  label¬ 
ing  them  as  inadequately  equipped  ama¬ 
teurs  who  were  being  sent  out  to  fight 
against  professionals — after  that  adverse 
report  came  back  and  surprised  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  State  Department 
changed  its  tactics.  It  countered  the 
great  and  growing  support  for  the  Free¬ 
dom  Academy  by  proposing  a  very 
modest  expansion  of  the  present  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  It 
proposed  to  change  its  name  to  some¬ 
thing  more  grandiloquent.  It  proposed 
to  construct  a  fine  new  physical  estab¬ 
lishment  to  carry  on  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  program. 

The  State  Department  proposal  com¬ 
pletely  fails,  however,  to  grapple  with 
the  basic  problem  which  would  be  met 
in  the  Freedom  Academy  bill.  One  need 
look  only  at  the  budgetary  proposals  for 
the  two  institutions  to  see  this.  The 
present  Foreign  Service  Institute  budget 
totals  around  $6  to  $7  million,  including 
payments  from  other  agencies,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  able  to  train  people  in 
foreign  language  proficiency,  to  teach 
them  the  routine  method  by  which  cables 
are  sent  back  and  forth  between  State 
Department  functionaries  and  those  who 
are  overseas,  to  teach  them  to  maintain 
what  I  hope  are  adequate  security  ar¬ 
rangements — although  what  we  read  in 
the  newspapers  recently  leads  me  to  some 
skepticism  as  to  whether  they  are  doing 
that  job  very  well — to  train  people  how 
to  act  at  cocktail  parties  overseas,  and 
how  to  greet  foreign  visitors  at  embassies 
with  a  broad  smile  and  a  good  hand¬ 
clasp;  in  these  highly  limited  areas  of 
training,  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
renders  a  useful  service. 

The  new  Academy  proposed  by  the 
State  Department  would  have  a  budget 
of  something  like  $8  or  $9  million  an¬ 
nually.  Let  us  contrast  that  with  what 
we  propose  in  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill,  wherein  we  seek  to  do  the  job  of 
fully  meeting  the  problems  we  face,  and 
of  training  personnel  in  the  hard-nosed 
techniques  required  in  order  to  beat  off 
the  seductions  and  subversions  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Communists,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  budget  of  from  $35  to  $50  million 
annually  to  train  the  people  to  do  the 
job. 

That  is  a  pretty  modest  proposal 
when  we  stop  to  think  that  these  are 
the  people  who,  along  with  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  have  spent  $100  billion.  These 
are  the  people  who  are  now  calling  upon 
us  to  give  them  another  $3!/2  billion  so 
they  can  spend  it  during  the  remaining 
of  this  fiscal  year. 
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Certainly,  a  training  program  of  $35 
to  $50  million  a  year  to  equip  and  to  train 
properly  the  people  who  are  going  to 
spend  these  astronomical  amounts  is  a 
very  modest  safeguard  in  making  sure 
that  the  money  is  well  spent. 

The  State  Department’s  shifting  from 
one  type  of  position  to  another  in  order 
to  fit  into  the  climate  of  public  opinion 
deserves  to  be  remarked  upon  a  little 
further. 

First  it  was  said  that  no  training  was 
needed.  Then  the  Department,  under 
pressure,  under  the  severe  criticism  of 
its  own  commission,  which  it  had  hoped 
would  pat  it  on  the  back,  but  which,  in¬ 
stead,  kicked  it  in  the  pants,  when  it  got 
the  evidence,  reluctantly  admitted  that 
the  training  program  was  not  adequate. 

Then  the  Department  moved  to  con¬ 
fuse  and  befuddle  the  issue  by  advancing 
a  proposal  to  substitute  for  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill  a  substitute  which,  in 
reality,  proposes  only  to  expand,  to  a 
very  modest  degree,  what  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  already  doing  at  its  Foreign 
Service  Institute. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country  at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  S.  414,  the  Freedom 
Academy  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  414 

(In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Janu¬ 
ary  22  (legislative  day,  January  15) ,  1963,  Mr. 
Mundt  (for  himself,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Lausche,  and  Mr. 
Scott)  introduced  the  following  hill;  which 
was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations : ) 

A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom  Commission  and 
the  Freedom  Academy,  to  conduct  research 
to  develop  an  integrated  body  of  opera¬ 
tional  knowledge  in  the  political,  psycho¬ 
logical,  economic,  technological,  and  or¬ 
ganizational  areas  to  increase  the  nonmili¬ 
tary  capabilities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
global  struggle  between  freedom  and  com¬ 
munism,  to  educate  and  train  Government 
personnel  and  private  citizens  to  under¬ 
stand  and  implement  this  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  also  to  provide  education  and 
training  for  foreign  students  in  these  areas 
of  knowledge  under  appropriate  conditions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Freedom  Commission  Act”. 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF 
POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  makes  the  following  findings  and 
statement  of  policy : 

(1)  The  United  States  in  preparing  to  de¬ 
fend  its  national  interests  in  coming  years 
faces  grave  and  complex  problems  in  the 
nonmilitary  as  well  as  military  areas. 

(2)  First  and  foremost  are  the  problems 
raised  by  the  unremitting  drives  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Communist  China  seeking 
world  domination  and  the  destruction  of  all 
non-Communist  societies.  The  Communist 
bloc  and  the  various  Communist  parties 
have  systematically'  prepared  themselves  to 
wage  a  thousand-pronged  aggression  in  the 
nonmilitary  area.  Drawing  on  their  elabo¬ 
rate  studies  and  extensive  pragmatic  tests. 
Communist  leaders  have  developed  their 
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conspiratorial  version  of  nonmilitary  con¬ 
flict  into  an  advanced,  operational  art  in 
which  they  employ  and  orchestrate  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  variety  of  conflict  instruments 
in  the  political,  psychological,  ideological, 
economic,  technological,  organizational  and 
paramilitary  areas  enabling  them  to  ap¬ 
proach  their  immediate  and  long-range  ob¬ 
jectives  along  many  paths.  This  creates 
unique  and  unprecedented  problems  for  the 
United  States  in  a  conflict  that  is  being 
waged  in  student  organizations,  peasant  vil¬ 
lages,  labor  unions,  mass  communication 
systems,  in  city  and  jungle,  and  institutions 
and  organizations  of  every  description,  as 
well  as  in  the  world's  chancelleries.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  nonmilitary  conflict  makes  ex¬ 
traordinary  demands  upon  its  practitioners, 
the  Communists,  for  several  decades,  have  in¬ 
tensively  trained  their  leadership  groups  and 
cadres  in  an  extensive  network  of  basic,  in¬ 
termediate,  and  advanced  schools.  The  Sino- 
Soviet  conflict  capacity  has  been  immeasur¬ 
ably  increased  by  the  mobilization  of  re¬ 
search,  science,  industry,  technology,  and 
education  to  serve  the  power-seeking  ambi¬ 
tions  of  Communist  leaders  rather  than  the 
needs  of  their  people. 

(3)  Second,  the  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  complicated  by  the  emergence  of 
many  new  nations,  the  unstable  or  deter¬ 
iorating  political,  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  forces  released  by  the  rising  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  world’s  people,  and  other 
factors,  all  of  which  increase  the  difficulties 
of  achieving  our  national  objectives  of  pre¬ 
venting  Communist  penetration  while  seek¬ 
ing  to  build  viable,  free,  and  independent 
nations. 

(A)  The  nature  of  the  Sino-Soviet  power 
drive,  the  revolutionary  and  fluid  world  sit¬ 
uation,  the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  the  major  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
the  need  to  deal  with  the  people  of  nations 
as  well  as  governments,  has  compelled  the 
United  States  to  employ  many  new  instru¬ 
ments  under  the  headings  of  traditional 
diplomacy,  intelligence,  technical  assistance, 
aid  programs,  trade  development,  educational 
exchange,  cultural  exchange,  and  counter¬ 
insurgency  (as  well  as  in  the  area  of  related 
military  programs).  To  interrelate  and  pro¬ 
gram  these  present  instruments  over  long 
periods  already  requires  a  high  degree  of 
professional  competence  in  many  specialties, 
as  well  as  great  managerial  skill. 

(5)  However,  the  United  States  has  fallen 
short  in  developing  and  utilizing  its  full 
capacity  to  achieve  its  objectives  in  the 
world  struggle.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  im¬ 
prove  the  existing  instruments,  but  a  wide 
range  of  additional  methods  and  means  in 
both  the  Government  and  private  sectors 
must  be  worked  out  and  integrated  with  the 
existing  instruments  of  our  policy.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  United  States  will  lack  the  means 
to  defeat  many  forms  of  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion  and  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom,  na¬ 
tional  independence,  and  self-government,  as 
well  as  to  attain  other  national  objectives. 
However,  this  will  require  an  intensive  and 
comprehensive  research  and  training  effort 
first  to  think  through  these  additional  meth¬ 
ods  and  means,  and,  second,  to  educate  and 
train  not  only  specialists,  but  also  leaders 
at  several  levels  who  can  visualize  and  or¬ 
ganize  these  many  instruments  in  an  inte¬ 
grated  strategy,  enabling  the  United  States  to 
approach  its  national  objectives  along  every 
path  in  accord  with  our  ethic. 

(6)  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  look 
upon  strategy  as  a  series  of  discrete  prob¬ 
lems  with  planning  often  restricted  by  juris¬ 
dictional  walls  and  parochial  attitudes  and 
too  much  piecemeal  planning  to  handle  emer¬ 
gencies  at  the  expense  of  systematic,  long- 
range  development  and  programing  of  the 
many  instruments  potentially  available  to 
us.  While  there  has  been  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  such  things  as  language  training 


at  agency  schools,  and  while  university  cen¬ 
ters  have  made  significant  progress  in  area 
studies,  nowhere  has  the  United  States  es¬ 
tablished  a  training  program  to  develop 
rounded  strategists  in  the  nonmilitary  area 
or  even  certain  vital  categories  of  professional 
specialists,  particularly  in  the  area  of  politi¬ 
cal,  ideological,  psychological,  and  organiza¬ 
tional  operations  and  in  certain  areas  of 
development  work.  Nor  has  the  United 
States  organized  a  research  program  which 
can  be  expected  to  think  through  the  impor¬ 
tant  additional  range  of  methods  and  means 
that  could  be  available  to  us  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  sectors. 

(7)  In  implementing  this  legislation  the 
following  requirements  for  developing  our 
national  capacity  for  global  operations  in  the 
nonmilitary  area  should  receive  special 
attention : 

I.  At  the  upper  levels  of  Government,  the 
United  States  must  have  rounded  strategists 
with  intensive  interdepartmental  training 
and  experience  who  understand  the  range  of 
instruments  potentially  available  to  us  and 
who  can  organize  and  program  these  instru¬ 
ments  over  long  periods  in  an  integrated, 
forward  strategy  that  systematically  devel¬ 
ops  and  utilizes  our  full  national  capacity 
for  the  global  struggle. 

n.  Below  them.  Government  personnel 
must  be  trained  to  understand  and  imple¬ 
ment  this  integrated  strategy  in  all  of  its 
dimensions.  Through  intensive  training,  as 
well  as  experience,  we  must  seek  the  highest 
professional  competence  in  those  areas  of 
specialized  knowledge  required  by  our  global 
operations.  Government  personnel  should 
have  an  underlying  level  of  understanding 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  global  conflict,  the 
goals  of  the  United  States,  and  the  various 
possible  instruments  in  achieving  these  goals 
to  facilitate  team  operations.  We  should 
seek  to  instill  a  high  degree  of  elan  and 
dedication. 

III.  Foreign  affairs  personnel  at  all  levels 
must  understand  communism  with  special 
emphasis  on  Communist  nonmilitary  con¬ 
flict  technique.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
experts  available  for  consultation.  This  is 
basic  knowledge  which  must  be  widely  dis¬ 
seminated,  if  planning  and  implementation 
are  to  be  geared  to  the  conflict  we  are  in. 
(The  present  two  weeks  seminar  offered  at 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  entirely  too 
brief  for  even  lower  ranking  personnel.) 

IV.  The  private  sector  must  understand 
how  it  can  participate  in  the  global  struggle 
in  a  sustained  and  systematic  manner. 
There  exists  in  the  private  sector  a  huge 
reservoir  of  talent,  ingenuity,  and  strength 
which  can  be  developed  and  brought  to  bear 
in  helping  to  solve  many  of  our  global  prob¬ 
lems.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  explore  the 
range  of  possibilities. 

V.  The  public  must  have  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  communism,  especially  Commu¬ 
nist  nonmilitary  conflict  technique,  and  the 
nature  of  the  global  struggle,  including  the 
goals  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  hereinafter  created  Freedom  Acad¬ 
emy  must  be  a  prestige  institution  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  demonstrate  this 
is  a  major  effort  by  the  United  States  in  a 
vital  area. 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Congress  that  the  authority  and  powers 
granted  in  this  Act  be  fully  utilized  by  the 
Commission  established  by  section  4  of  this 
Act  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  (7)  of  this  section.  It  is  the 
further  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Congress 
that  the  authority,  powers,  and  functions  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Academy  as  set 
forth  in  this  Act  are  to  be  broadly  construed. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(I)  The  term  "Commission”  means  the 
Freedom  Commission  established  by  section 
4  of  this  Act;  and 


(2)  The  term  “Academy”  means  the  Free¬ 
dom  Academy  established  by  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FREEDOM  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  There  is  established  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Free¬ 
dom  Commission  which  shall  be  composed 
of  six  members  and  a  chairman,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  des¬ 
ignate  any  other  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  Acting  Chairman  to  act  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  the  Chairman  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  The  Chairman  (or  the  Acting  Chair¬ 
man  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman)  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Commission, 
and  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  shall  consist  of  at  least  four  members 
present.  Each  member  of  the  Commission, 
including  the  Chairman,  shall  have  equal  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority  in  all  decisions 
and  actions  of  the  Commission,  shall  have 
full  access  to  all  information  relating  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  or  responsibilities, 
and  shall  have  one  vote.  Action  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members,  present.  The  Chair¬ 
man  (or  Acting  Chairman  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chairman)  shall  be  the  official  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  in  its  relations  with 
the  Congress,  Government  agencies,  persons, 
or  the  public,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  shall  see  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  policies  and  decisions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  from  time  to  time  or  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  direct.  The  Commission  shall 
have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  four 
members,  including  the  Chairman,  may  be 
members  of  any  one  political  party.  In 
submitting  any  nomination  to  the  Senate, 
the  President  shall  set  forth  the  experience 
and  qualifications  of  the  nominee.  The  term 
of  each  member  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  the  Chairman,  shall  be  six  years,  ex¬ 
cept  that  (1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  first  taking  office  shall  expire  as  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
two  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  two  at  the 
end  of  six  years;  and  (2)  any  member  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  The  Chair¬ 
man  shall  serve  as  such  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  and  shall  receive  compen¬ 
sation  at  the  rate  of  $20,500  per  annum. 
Each  other  member  of  the  Commission  sbaii 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
per  annum.  Any  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  in¬ 
efficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in 
office. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  in  any  business,  vocation,  or  employ¬ 
ment  other  than  that  of  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FREEDOM  ACADEMY; 

PRINCIPAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

AND  ACADEMY 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  establish  un¬ 
der  its  supervision  and  control  an  advanced 
research,  development,  and  training  center 
to  be  known  as  the  Freedom  Academy.  The 
Academy  shall  be  located  at  such  place  or 
places  within  the  United  States  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  determine.  The  principal  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  and  Academy  shall 
be: 

(1)  To  conduct  research  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  methods  and  means  by  which  the 
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United  States  seeks  its  national  objectives 
in  the  nonmilitary  part  of  the  global  strug¬ 
gle.  This  should  include  improvement  of  the 
present  methods  and  means  and  exploration 
of  the  full  range  of  additional  methods  and 
means  that  may  be  available  to  us  in  both 
the  Government  and  private  sectors.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  shall  be  given  to  problems  of 
an  interdepartmental  nature  and  to  problems 
involved  in  organizing  and  programing  the 
full  spectrum  of  methods  and  means  poten¬ 
tially  available  in  the  Government  and  pri¬ 
vate  sectors  in  an  integrated,  forward  strat¬ 
egy  that  will  systematically  develop  and 
utilize  the  full  capacity  of  the  United  States 
to  seek  its  national  objectives  in  the  global 
struggle,  including  the  defeat  of  all  forms  of 
Communist  aggression  and  the  building  of 
free,  independent,  and  viable  nations. 

(2)  To  educate  and  train  Government  per¬ 
sonnel  and  private  citizens  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  (7)  of 
this  Act.  The  Academy  shall  be  the  principal 
Government  interdepartmental,  educational, 
and  training  center  in  the  nonmilitary  area 
of  the  United  States  global  operations.  Au¬ 
thority  is  also  granted  to  educate  and  train 
foreign  students,  when  this  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(3)  To  provide  leadership  in  encouraging 
and  assisting  universities  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  to  increase  and  improve  research,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  training  programs  attuned  to 
the  global  operational  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  To  provide  leadership,  guidance,  and 
assistance  to  the  training  staffs  of  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  handling  United  States  global 
operations,  including  training  programs  con¬ 
ducted  at  oversea  posts. 

(5)  To  provide  a  center  where  officers  and 
employees  of  Government  agencies,  as  well 
as  private  citizens,  can  meet  to  discuss  and 
explore  common  and  special  elements  of  their 
problems  in  improving  United  States  capa¬ 
bilities  in  the  global  struggle. 

STUDENT  SELECTION;  GRANTS;  ADMISSION  OF 
FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Academy  students,  other  than 
Government  personnel,  shall  be  selected,  in¬ 
sofar  as  is  practicable  and  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  from  those  areas,  organizations,  and 
institutions  where  trained  leadership  and  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion  are  most  needed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
2(a)  (7)  IV  and  V.  Persons  in  Government 
service  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act  may  be 
trained  at  the  Academy  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  said  Act.  All  agencies  and  de¬ 
partments  of  Government  are  authorized  to 
assign  officer  and  employees  to  the  Academy 
for  designated  training. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  students  and  to  pay  expenses  in¬ 
cident  to  training  and  study  under  this  Act. 
This  authorization  shall  include  authority  to 
pay  actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  to 
and  from  the  Academy  or  other  authorized 
place  of  training  under  this  Act.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  authorized  to  grant  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  dependents  of  students  who 
hold  no  office  or  employment  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  during  the  time  they  are 
undergoing  training  authorized  under  this 
Act.  Grants  and  other  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  in  such  amounts 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Foreign  students  selected  for  training 
under  this  Act  shall  be  admitted  as  nonim¬ 
migrants  under  section  101(a)  (15)  (F)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)  (15)  (F) )  for  such  time  and  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commission, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 


eral.  A  person  admitted  under  this  section 
who  fails  to  maintain  the  status  under  which 
he  was  admitted,  or  who  fails  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  he  was  admitted,  or  whcT 
engages  in  activities  of  a  political  nature 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  activities  in  conflict  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
taken  into  custory  and  promptly  deported 
pursuant  to  section  241,  242,  and  243  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1251,  1252,  and  1253) .  Deportation  proceed¬ 
ings  under  this  section  shall  be  summary 
and  findings  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to 
matters  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive.  Such 
persons  shall  not  be  eligible  for  suspension 
of  deportation  under  section  344  of  such  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1254). 

INFORMATION  CENTER 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
establish  an  information  center  at  such 
place  or  places  within  the  United  States  as 
the  Commission  may  determine.  The  princi¬ 
pal  function  of  the  information  center  shall 
be  to  disseminate,  with  or  without  charge,  in¬ 
formation  and  materials  which  will  assist 
people  and  organizations  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  Communist  conspiracy  and  of  the 
dimensions  and  nature  of  the  global  strug¬ 
gle  between  freedom  and  communism,  and  of 
ways  they  can  participate  effectively  toward 
winning  that  struggle  and  building  free,  in¬ 
dependent,  and  viable  nations.  In  carrying 
out  this  function,  the  Commission  is  author¬ 
ized  to  prepare,  make,  and  publish  textbooks 
and  other  materials,  including  training  films, 
suitable  for  high  school,  college,  and  com¬ 
munity  level  instruction,  and  also  to  publish 
such  research  materials  as  may  be  in  the 
public  interest.  The  Commission  is  author¬ 
ized  to  disseminate  such  information  and 
materials  to  such  persons  and  organizations 
as  may  be  in  the  public  interest  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission 
shall  determine.  V 

DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  disclosure  of  any  information  or  knowl¬ 
edge  in  any  case  in  which  such  disclosure 

(1)  is  prohibited  by  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  (2)  is  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

SECURITY  CHECK  OF  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  authorized  by  the 
Commission  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  clearly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  national  interest,  no  indi¬ 
vidual  shall  be  employed  by  the  Commission, 
nor  shall  the  Commission  permit  any  indi¬ 
vidual  to  have  access  to  information  which 
is,  for  reasons  of  national  security,  specifi¬ 
cally  designated  by  a  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  for  limited  or  restricted  dis¬ 
semination  or  distribution  until  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  have  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and  report  to  the  Commission  on 
the  character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of 
such  individual,  and  the  Commission  shall 
have  determined  that  employing  such  indi¬ 
vidual  or  permitting  him  to  have  access  to 
such  information  will  not  endanger  the 
common  defense  and  security. 

(b)  In  the  event  an  investigation  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  the  subject  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  is  a  ques¬ 
tionable  security  risk,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  full  field  investigation,  the  results 
of  which  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  its  information  and 
appropriate  action. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  deems  it  to  be  in 
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the  national  interest,  the  Commission  may 
request  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
make  an  investigation  and  report  to  the 
Commission  on  the  character,  associations, 
and  loyalty  of  any  individual  under  consid¬ 
eration  for  training  at  the  Academy,  and  if 
the  Commission  shall  then  determine  that 
the  training  of  such  individual  will  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  he 
shall  receive  no  training  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  the  event  an  investigation  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation 
is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  is  a  questionable 
security  risk,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full  field 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  its  information  and  appropriate  action. 

(e)  If  the  President  or  the  Commission 
shall  deem  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
he  or  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
cause  investigation  of  any  individual  which 
is  required  or  authorized  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  to  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  instead  of  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

GENERAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
already  granted,  the  Commission  is  author¬ 
ized  and  empowered — 

(1)  to  establish  such  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent  boards  and  committees  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  from  time  to  time  deem  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission; 

(3)  to  conduct  such  research,  studies,  and 
surveys  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  and  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  utilize,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  the  services,  facilities,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  other  Government  agencies  and  pay 
for  such  services,  facilities,  and  personnel 
out  of  funds  available  to  the  Commission 
under  this  Act,  either  in  advance,  by  reim¬ 
bursement,  or  by  direct  transfer; 

(7)  to  utilize  or  employ  on  a  full-time  or 
part-time  basis,  with  the  consent  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  governmental  body  concerned, 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  State  or 
local  government  or  private  organization  to 
perform  such  functions  on  its  behalf  as  may 
appear  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  without  requiring  such  personnel 
to  sever  their  connection  with  the  furnish¬ 
ing  organization  or  governmental  body;  and 
to  utilize  personnel  of  a  foreign  government 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State; 

(8)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale, 
lease,  or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of 
all  kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting  from,  the 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  Act; 

(9)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others,  if  such  funds  are  donated  without 
restrictions  other  than  that  they  be  used 
in  furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act; 

(10)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  transportation  and  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) 
for  persons  serving  without  compensation; 
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(11)  to  utilize  the  services  of  persons  on 
a  temporary  basis  and  to  pay  their  actual 
and  necessary  travel  expenses  and  subsist¬ 
ence  and,  in  addition,  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  personnel  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws 
and  their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  except  that,  to  the  extent  the 
Commission  deems  such  action  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities,  per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  employed  and  their  compen¬ 
sation  fixed  without  regard  to  such  laws. 
No  such  personnel  (except  such  personnel 
whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  law,  and 
specially  qualified  professional  personnel  up 
to  a  limit  of  $19,000)  whose  position  would 
be  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  if  such  Act  were  applicable 
to  such  position,  shall  be  paid  a  salary  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable  under 
such  Act  for  positions  of  equivalent  difficulty 
or  responsibility.  The  Commission  shall 
make  adequate  provision  for  administrative 
review  of  any  determination  to  dismiss  any 
employee. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  12.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
establish  within  the  Commission  a  general 
manager,  who  shall  discharge  such  of  the 
administrative  and  executive  functions  of 
the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may 
direct.  The  general  manager  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Commission,  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Commission,  shall  be 
removable  by  the  Commission,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Commission,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$18,000  per  annum. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  13.  (a)  To  assure  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Freedom  Academy  and 
various  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
its  objectives,  there  is  established  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  to  the  Freedom  Academy 
(referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  “Committee”) . 
The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  one 
representative  of  each  of  the  following  agen¬ 
cies  designated  by  the  head  of  each  such 
agency  from  officers  and  employees  thereof: 
The  Department  of  State;  the  Department 
of  Defense;  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare;  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
the  Agency  for  International  Development; 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  elect 
a  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Chairman  shall  serve  for  such 
a  term  of  one  year.  The  chairmanship  shall 
rotate  among  the  representatives  of  the 
agencies  who  comprise  the  membership  of 
the  Committee. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive  compensation  for  his  services  as  such 
other  than  that  received  by  him  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  agency  represented  by 
him.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  expenses  actually  and  neces¬ 
sarily  incurred  by  him  in  the  performance 
of  duties  of  the  Committee.  Such  reim¬ 
bursements  shall  be  made  from  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Freedom  Commission  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall — 

(1)  serve  as  a  medium  for  liaison  between 
the  Freedom  Commission  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  represented  in  the  Committee; 

(2)  review  from  time  to  time  the  plans, 
programs,  and  activities  of  the  Freedom  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  and 
transmit  to  the  Commission  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  it  may  determine  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable  for  the  improvement  of 
those  plans,  programs,  and  activities; 


(3>  meet  with  the  Freedom  Commission 
periodically,  but  not  less  often  than  semi¬ 
annually,  to  consult  with  it  with  regard  to 
the  plans,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Freedom  Commission  and  the  Federal  Aca¬ 
demy;  and 

(4)  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  report 
containing  (A)  a  comprehensive  description 
of  the  plans,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Academy  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  (B)  its  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  improvement  of  those 
plans,  programs,  and  activities. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  without  reimbursement  such  of¬ 
fice  space,  personal  services,  supplies  and 
equipment,  information,  and  facilities  as  the 
Committee  may  require  for  the  performance 
of  its  functions. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  these 
tactics  of  the  State  Department,  dilatory- 
in  nature,  doubtful  in  wisdom,  can  wear 
down  some  of  the  proponents  of  reform 
who  operate  independently  of  tax  sup¬ 
port. 

The  State  Department  is  a  permanent 
fixture.  Its  array  of  individuals  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  nothing , and  get  paid  for  it, 
whereas  those  who  advocate  doing  some¬ 
thing  in  the  field  of  thoroughly  training 
our  oversea  personnel  must  do  it  at  their 
own  expense.  The  State  Department  re¬ 
ceives  its  appropriation  annually.  Op¬ 
erating  income  is  no  problem.  A  delay 
of  several  years  works  against  the  con¬ 
tinuing  ability  of  persons  working  for 
reforms  from  the  outside.  Their  assets 
are  limited,  and  they  can  last  only  so 
long.  The  utter  frustration  of  trying  to 
move  the  immovable  must  surely  seem 
completely  futile. 

Symbolic  of  this  frustration  is  the  re¬ 
cent  announcement  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Orlando  committee,  at  Orlando,  Fla. 
After  working  hard  for  13  years,  the 
committee  has  been  dissolved.  I  believe 
that  all  Americans  should  read  the  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  committee  on  its  dis¬ 
solution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  its  entirety,  that  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Orlando  Committee  for  the  Freedom 
Academy  is  disbanding  today  and  will  no 
longer  actively  seek  passage  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill,  S.  414,  H.R.  5638. 

Several  reasons  lay  behind  the  decision 
unanimously  approved  by  the  committee 
Thursday  night  (October  11,  1963). 

First,  the  administration,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  Department  of  State,  is  now  actively 
opposing  the  bill.  This  means  there  is  little 
chance  of  passing  the  legislation  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  the  committee. 

Second,  we  have  reluctantly  concluded  that 
even  if  the  bill  is  passed,  it  is  unlikely  this 
administration,  as  presently  oriented,  will 
establish  the  type  of  Academy  envisioned  by 
the  Orlando  committee  and  described  in  its 
“Green  Book”  and  the  supplement  thereto. 
The  State  Department  has  developed  a  nar- 
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row,  inhibited,  and  essentially  defensive 
strategy  in  the  global  conflict.  It  has  shown 
little  interest  in  exploring  the  whole  new 
range  of  methods  and  means  by  which  we 
could  seek  our  global  objectives  and  has  been 
satisfied  to  leave  the  Communists  uncon¬ 
tested  on  much  of  the  political,  ideological, 
and  organizational  battlegrounds.  State  has 
proven  especially  inhibited,  defensive,  and 
even  uninterested  in  the  extraordinary  op¬ 
portunities  for  providing  Academy  training 
to  foreign  nationals,  toward  exploring  the  un¬ 
limited  and  exciting  possibilities  for  private 
sector  participation  in  the  global  conflict,  or 
even  toward  providing  true  professional 
training  for  its  own  people  in  the  new  forms 
of  struggle.  State  does  not  even  seem  to 
understand  why  the  training  it  is  providing 
at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  grossly 
inadequate.  Unfortunately,  the  State  De¬ 
partment's  attitude  has  permeated  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  as  long  as  this  attitude 
and  lack  of  interest  prevails,  it  would  likely 
be  reflected  in  appointments  to  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  Freedom  Academy.  The 
Freedom  Academy  cannot  succeed  unless 
there  is  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  training  gap  and  a  driving  desire 
to  close  it. 

Third,  the  State  Department  has  put  out 
grossly  inaccurate  interpretations  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill  well  calculated  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  Congress  and  public.  Certain  offi¬ 
cers  at  State  have  even  suggested  the  Free¬ 
dom  Academy  is  the  product  of  the  far  right- 
wing.  This  is  most  discouraging  to  the  Or¬ 
lando  committee  which  has  been  carefully 
bipartisan  and  has  enlisted  the  support  of 
outstanding  liberals,  moderates,  and  con¬ 
servatives.  It  has  made  it  difficult  to  debate 
the  bill  on  its  merits. 

Fourth,  although  the  Orlando  committee 
has  made  available  extensive  briefing  ma¬ 
terial  spelling  out  the  cold  war  research  and 
training  gap  and  explaining  the  bill,  few 
have  studied  this.  Until  more  people  do  their 
homework,  there  can  be  no  adequate  debate 
on  the  merits,  and  the  Congress  and  the 
country  cannot  be  alerted  to  the  research 
and  training  gap  which  is  undermining  our 
entire  effort  in  the  global  struggle. 

Finally,  the  13-year  effort  to  establish  the 
Freedom  Academy  has  exhausted  the  per¬ 
sonal  finances  of  key  members  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  committee,  and  it  is  now  mandatory 
they  return  full  time  to  their  professions  and 
businesses. 

The  committee  believes  the  need  for  the 
Freedom  Academy  is  more  urgent  than  ever. 
We  do  not  believe  the  United  Stats  can  either 
contain  or  defeat  the  Communist  drive  for 
world  dominion,  much  less  achieve  other  ob¬ 
jectives,  unless  we  systematically  develop  our 
full  national  capacity  to  compete  in  the  new 
forms  of  struggle  along  the  lines  suggested 
in  the  “Green  Book.” 

Our  committee  believes  it  has  done  about 
all  it  can.  The  bill  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities.  It  is  now  up  to  these  committees 
and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
determine  what  type  of  bill,  if  any,  is  re¬ 
ported  out. 

What  is  really  needed,  however,  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  policy  change  by  this  administration. 
As  long  as  our  leadership  is  satisfied  to 
leave  the  Communists  uncontested  on  much 
of  the  political,  ideological,  and  organiza¬ 
tional  battlegrounds,  as  long  as  they  are  con¬ 
tent  to  pursue  our  global  objectives,  using 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  instruments 
potentially  available  to  us,  as  long  as  they 
persist  in  responding  to  the  Soviet  challenge 
on  a  piecemeal,  ad  hoc  basis,  as  long  as  they 
are  satisfied  to  oppose  professional  conflict 
managers  with  untrained  and  often  unmoti¬ 
vated  amateurs,  as  long  as  they  persist  in  uni¬ 
lateral  disengagement  in  the  nonmilitary 
conflict  to  mollify  our  enemies,  then  there 
can  be  no  Freedom  Academy. 
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Someday  this  Nation  will  recognize  that 
global  nonmilitary  conflict  must  be  pursued 
with  the  same  intensity  and  preparation  as 
global  military  conflict.  With  that  realiza¬ 
tion,  the  Freedom  Academy  may  come  into 
being.  We  can  only  hope  it  is  not  too  late. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  administration’s  bill  to  establish  a  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  most 
inadequate  and  in  no  way  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  substitute  for  the  Freedom  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  committee  has  outlined  its  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  bill  at  the  Senate  hearings 
and  in  supplement  No.  1  to  the  green  book. 

The  committee  wishes  to  thank  the  House 
and  Senate  sponsors  and  in  particular  Sena¬ 
tors  Mundt,  Dodd,  and  Douglas  who  carried 
the  load  in  the  86th,  87th,  and  88th  Con¬ 
gresses,  and  Syd  Herlong  and  Walter  Judd, 
who  introduced  the  original  bill  in  the  House 
in  February  1959.  We  also  wish  to  thank 
the  many  newspapers  and  organizations  who 
endorsed  the  bill  and  the  editors  of  Life, 
the  Reader’s  Digest,  and  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  who  gave  editorial  support,  and  Roscoe 
Drummond,  for  a  series  of  fine  columns 
Our  thanks  also  to  the  Senate- Judiciary 
Committee  for  its  report  of  June  1960,  call¬ 
ing  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  “one  of  the 
most  important  bills  ever  introduced  in  the 
Congress.” 

Locally,  we  wish  to  thank  the  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  who  contributed 
time,  money,  and  moral  support. 

The  Orlando  Committee  for  the 
Freedom  Academy. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
discussion  of  the  future  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  the  administration  and  the 
State  Department  are  forced  to  meet  the 
moment  of  truth.  Finally  they  have 
found  out  that  while  they  have  been  able 
to  dissuade  those  of  us  who  through  the 
years  have  been  trying  to  establish  an 
efficient  and  sufficient  training  academy, 
while  they  have  been  able  to  resist  efforts 
of  fine,  independent  groups,  like  the  Or¬ 
lando  committee,  various  posts  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  many  other  or¬ 
ganizations  and  groups  who  have  been 
urging  Congress  to  do  something  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Freedom  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  while  they  have  been  able  to 
stop  anything  from  developing,  they  now 
confront  the  ugly  fact  that  Americans 
are  losing  confidence  in  the  whole  foreign 
aid  concept. 

Their  bill  has  hit  a  roadblock  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Senate.  Senators  who 
unthinkingly  went  along  year  after  year. 
Senators  who  complainingly  went  along, 
feeling  that  they  owed  it  to  the  State 
Department,  and  that  they  should  do  it 
as  a  matter  of  party  loyalty,  are  now 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  that  they  have  been  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  and  espouse  in  recent  years. 

Finally,  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
Members  of  Congress  realize  the  futility 
of  adding  additional  billions  to  what  we 
have  already  spent.  Everyone  knows 
that  we  cannot  win  a  war  with  amateurs 
against  professionals.  Still,  the  State 
Department  lamely  continues  its  opposi¬ 
tion  and  refuses  to  do  anything  substan¬ 
tial  in  the  direction  of  equipping  and 
adequately  training  Americans  who  serve 
the  Government  overseas,  at  least  with 
a  modicum  of  the  kind  of  training  that 
is  given  extensively  to  the  Communist 
opponents  whom  they  must  confront  and 
whom  it  is  their  job  to  try  effectively  to 
resist. 


First  it  was  the  country  that  rose  up 
in  arms  against  trying  to  win  a  decision 
with  dollars  alone,  when,  we  did  not  have 
the  trained  personnel  to  spend  the  money 
wisely.  Then  it  was  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  where,  surprisingly,  and 
gratifyingly,  some  substantial  cuts  were 
made  in  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  Now  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  pushover  Senate  is  not  to  be 
pushed  over  any  more.  We,  too,  are  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  public.  We,  too,  have 
seen  the  evidence.  We,  too,  know  that 
we  will  not  win  unless  we  try,  and  that 
the  first  step  in  trying  is  to  have  our  per¬ 
sonnel  carefully,  completely,  and  specif¬ 
ically  trained  to  bring  about  victory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  increasingly 
observed  that  there  are,  very  possibly, 
evil  consequences  to  be  suffered  by  this 
country  and  its  interests  by  reason  of 
our  continuing  to  add  more  money  to  be 
spent  for  some  undesirable  things  to  be 
done  in  the  same  ineffective  way,  and  by 
the  same  people  with  the  same  lack  of 
background  training,  from  which  they 
have  already  suffered  for  too  long. 

It  is  highly  desirable  in  the  Senate  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  pending  bill  that  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  be  sharply  curtailed, 
to  show  the  State  Department  that  the 
Senate  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  un¬ 
planned  programs  of  economic  aid  and 
the  cold  war  contest  being  conducted  by 
untrained  personnel  have  already  been 
demonstrated  to  be  futile. 

Even  the  report  from  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
rather  unenthusiastically  urges  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  approve  its  recommendations, 
points  out  that  the  committee  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  program  should  be  cur¬ 
tailed  and  changed,  and  perhaps  elim¬ 
inated  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  that  something  should  be  evolved  in 
its  place.  Therefore  Congress  should  re¬ 
duce  the  appropriations. 

I  join  those  who  say  that  we  need  to 
write  into  the  bill  a  terminal  date  for 
foreign  aid  in  order  to  open  the  entire 
question,  so  that  next  year  there  will  be 
before  Congress  the  product  of  studies 
which  should  begin  now,  to  determine 
how  best  to  exercise  our  leadership  and 
meet  our  responsibilities  in  world  affairs. 

We  all  recognize  that  we  cannot  pull 
out  of  the  world.  The  neutrals  and  our 
friends  need  our  support  and  assistance 
overseas.  Many  need  our  guidance. 
We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  curtail 
the  aggressive  acts  of  international  com¬ 
munism  and  restore  freedom  to  the  areas 
which  it  has  already  enslaved. 

The  world  and  the  American  taxpayer 
both  deserve  a  program  which  is  effec¬ 
tive,  which  is  implemented  by  personnel 
who  are  trained  and  competent.  They 
need  a  program  which  is  planned  and 
implemented  by  professionals,  and  not 
merely  proposed  and  promoted  by  en¬ 
thusiastic,  well-intentioned  but  inade¬ 
quately  trained  amateurs. 

The  only  course  to  follow  in  com¬ 
municating  with  this  see-no-evil,  hear- 
no-evil,  feel-no-evil  State  Department 
group  charged  with  the  implementation 
of  our  foreign  policy,  whose  only  solution 
is  always,  “Give  us  money,  give  us  bil¬ 
lions,  and  our  amateurs  will  do  the  job,” 


is  to  bi-ing  the  present  program  to  a  halt, 
to  stop  it;  and,  having  stopped  it,  to  write 
a  new  type  of  program,  which  will  en¬ 
courage  countries  to  help  themselves  by 
utilizing  the  techniques  and  talents  made 
available  to  them,  to  learn  to  do  for 
themselves  by  doing,  instead  of  contin¬ 
uing  a  program  under  which  we  try  to  do 
things  for  them,  the  doing  of  which  in 
many  cases  is  not  prudent  or  proper,  and 
frequently  not  even  necessary. 

Above  all,  we  need  the  type  of  trained 
American  personnel  operating  abroad 
that  the  operation  of  an  American  Free¬ 
dom  Academy  can  provide. 

As  we  evolve  a  new  program  which  can 
work,  we  shall  be  training  the  workers 
who  can  make  it  succeed,  we  shall  be 
substituting  manpower  for  money,  we 
shall  be  substituting  professionals  for 
amateurs,  and  we  shall  be  looking  to  the 
development  of  victory,  instead  of  the 
perpetuation  of  defeat. 

We  should  reduce  appropriations 
sharply,  so  that  the  voice  of  Congress 
can  finally  be  heard  at  the  other  end  of 
the  avenue.  We  should  write  in  a  ter¬ 
minal  date,  which  will  make  the  admin¬ 
istration  come  forth  with  something 
better — not  a  terminal  date  to  try  to 
shoulder  off  our  responsibility  of  world 
leadership,  but  one  which  will  put  us 
into  the  cold  war  contest  with  trained 
personnel  and  with  a  program  which 
makes  sense,  which  concentrates  on  the 
target,  which  ceases  to  waste  the  public 
funds,  and  which  will  begin  to  win  vic¬ 
tories  around  the  world. 

One  reason  why  I  voted  for  the  re¬ 
committal  of  the  bill  a  week  ago  today, 
and  why  I  shall  continue  both  in  the  au¬ 
thorization  bill  and  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  where,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations,  I  anticipate  even 
more  gratifying  results,  to  press  for 
reductions  in  the  excessive  expenditures 
provided  by  the  foreign  aid  bill,  is  to 
help  to  improve  our  program,  which  is 
deteriorating  before  our  eyes,  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  are  so  apparent  that  we  could 
discover  them  at  midnight,  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  house,  with  the  lights  turned 
out.  We  know  the  evidence;  we  know 
the  reasons;  and  so  does  the  country 
generally. 

We  are  only  continuing,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  a  program  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  complete  violation  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  Senate  and  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  our  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  time.  Our  constituents  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  us  something  more  con¬ 
sistent,  something  more  constructive, 
than  the  perpetuation  of  a  failure  and 
the  provision  of  additional  funds  for 
those  who  have  demonstrated  their  in¬ 
ability  to  spend  the  previous  hundred 
billion  dollars  wisely — not  with  bad 
intentions,  but  because  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  and  specifically 
trained  for  the  job  because  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  completely  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  something  like  a  Freedom  Academy 
to  train  them.  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  itself  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  failure  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
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the  Record  excerpts  from  pages  4  and  5 
of  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (Rept.  No.  588)  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

In  the  past  the  committee  has  been  dis¬ 
appointed  by  certain  aspects  of  a  foreign 
aid  program.  There  have  been  instances  of 
failure  and  inefficiency  in  the  field,  admin¬ 
istrative  and  organizational  shortcomings, 
imbalance  in  the  hinds  and  amounts  of  aid 
expended  to  certain  countries,  overgenerosity 
to  some  recipients  and  the  neglect  of  other, 
more  deserving  recipients,  the  proliferation 
of  aid  programs — especially  military  aid  pro¬ 
grams — to  an  ever-growing  number  of  coun¬ 
tries,  and  inexplicable  delays  in  terminating 
assistance  to  countries  which  no  longer  need 
it  or  which  have  failed  to  make  productive 
use  of  it. 

The  committee  is  less  impressed  with  the 
case  made  by  the  executive  branch  for  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  aid  programs,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  in  virtually  every  underdeveloped 
country  in  the  free  world  and  in  a  few  de¬ 
veloped  or  relatively  developed  countries. 
The  committee  sees  little  merit  in  aid  pro¬ 
grams  whose  sole  or  major  justification  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  U.S.  "presence”  or  the 
demonstration  of  U.S.  “interest.”  It  is 
equally  unenthusiastic  about  aid  programs, 
both  military  and  economic,  whose  major 
purpose  is  to  provide  an  alternative  to  So¬ 
viet  bloc  aid. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  concludes  that  our  best 
step  from  here  is  to  continue  to  proceed 
to  finance  existing  failures  while  trying 
to  continue  to  improve  the  program.  I 
disagree  with  the  language  of  the  report 
and  the  opinion  of  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  who  approve 
it.  I  believe  we  serve  America  poorly 
and  jeopardize  our  leadership  around 
the  world  by  following  the  counsel  of 
those  who  say,  “Although  the  program 
is  failing,  let  us  give  it  additional  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  so  that  the  failures  can 
be  more  widely  heralded  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  fail  more  emphatically.” 

The  State  Department  ought  to  be 
working  with  Congress  to  evolve  a  train¬ 
ing  system  and  to  develop  training  fa¬ 
cilities  so  that  there  will  be  at  least  the 
possibility  of  success. 

No  other  measure  is  awaiting  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  on  the  Senate  floor.  I 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  The  Senate  has  thus  far  passed 
five  appropriation  bills.  All  the  appro¬ 
priation  bills  should  have  been  approved 
by  July  1,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Eight  appropriation  bills  re¬ 
main  to  be  passed.  No  one  has  put  pres¬ 
sure  upon  me  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  to  hurry  and 
mark  up  bills  or  to  attend  conferences 
between  members  of  the  two  Houses. 
Time  rolls  along. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  feels 
that  already  too  much  money  is  being 
spent,  and  spent  too  rapidly,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  content  to  let  the  appropriation 
bills  wait  until  next  March. 

I  am  the  author  of  language  in  our 
Appropriations  Committee  report  which 
provides  that  some  economy  is  being  in¬ 
voluntarily  effectuated  every  day  we 
wait,  because  the  increases  cannot  be 
spent  except  on  the  basis  of  the  time  re¬ 
maining  in  the  fiscal  year.  So  if  no  one 
in  the  administration  is  in  a  hurry  to 


have  appropriation  bills  passed — and  no 
one  appears  to  be — it  is  not  necessary  to 
worry  about  spending  a  little  extra  time 
debating  what  to  do  about  foreign  aid. 
Surely,  our  legislative  calendar  is  far 
from  crowded. 

Peace  is  our  most  cherished  goal.  The 
hazards  of  failure  in  the  cold  war  are 
our  most  significant  problem.  I  am  glad 
we  are  working  at  this  task  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  and  are  taking  sufficient  time 
to  do  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  take 
steps  on  the  Senate  floor,  even  at  this 
late  date,  to  make  certain  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  turned  in  the  right  direction  and 
that  it  is  hereafter  designed  to  reach  the 
targets  expected  of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  “The  Real  Red  Threat,”  written 
by  Drew  Middleton,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  8,  1963. 
The  article  emphasizes  the  fact  that  if 
we  are  to  win  the  cold  war — which  we 
must  win  if  we  are  not  to  fight  a  hot 
one — we  will  win  it  because  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  successes  which  we  have  overseas, 
the  economic  successes,  and  our  victories 
in  the  cold  war,  rather  than  by  merely 
providing  a  constantly  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  armaments  to  rival  countries  so 
that  they  can  shoot  it  out  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  little,  localized  wars,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  we  will  be  called  upon  to  settle 
either  with  our  manpower  and  military 
might  or  by  our  counsel  and  our  guid¬ 
ance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Real  Red  Threat — Some  in  Europe  See 

It  as  Political  and  Say  the  United  States 

Overemphasizes  Arms 

(By  Drew  Middleton) 

Paris,  November  7. — Which  face  of  com¬ 
munism  is  the  bigger  threat  to  the  West? 
The  Soviet  general  with  his  finger  near  the 
“go”  button  or  the  party  agitator  with  a 
pocketful  of  plans  for  economic  revolution? 
A  dispute  over  whether  the  military  or  the 
political  danger  is  the  graver  has  arisen  at 
the  meeting  of  members  of  parliaments  of 
countries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
The  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be  more 
than  a  squabble  over  East-West  trade,  or 
whether  there  should  be  an  Atlantic  As¬ 
sembly.  The  latter,  an  American  proposal, 
would  organize  the  present  group  of  parlia¬ 
ment  members  into  a  representative  body 
for  the  North  American  Alliance. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  U.S.  willingness 
to  discuss  outstanding  military  issues  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  arises  from  this  difference 
over  which  aspect  of  communism  is  the  true 
and  immediate  danger  to  Europe. 

Washington  is  criticized  for  being  too  in¬ 
terested  in  the  military  side  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  problem.  Such  criticism  includes  the 
administration’s  readiness  to  discuss  with 
Moscow  such  issues  as  the  prevention  of  sur¬ 
prise  attack  and  a  nonaggression  agreement 
between  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact  Powers  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

One  legislator  said  the  United  States  was 
obsessed  with  the  question  of  troop  strength 
in  Europe. 

ITALIAN  AND  FRENCH  PROBLEMS 

The  critics  come  mainly  from  countries 
such  as  Italy,  which  has  a  Communist  politi¬ 
cal  problem,  or  France,  where  there  is  danger 
of  a  re-creation  of  a  popular  front  represent¬ 
ing  the  Communist  and  Socialist  movements. 
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Acute  apprehension  is  shown  by  Mediter¬ 
ranean  members  of  the  alliance  over  the 
trend  in  Greece.  The  feeling  is  that  commu¬ 
nism  may  have  spent  its  political  force  in 
the  United  States,  Britain,  Canada,  West 
Germany,  Norway  and  Denmark,  but  that 
it  is  alive  and  kicking — and  dangerous — in 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  United  States,  it  is  said,  takes  the 
political  health  of  Europe  •  for  granted. 

Washington  tends  to  think,  the  critics 
say,  that  in  prosperous  Europe  the  Commu¬ 
nists  represent  parties  of  protest  rather  than 
of  revolution.  In  their  view  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Communists  want  the  United 
States  to  believe. 

“But  let  a  Communist  Party  gain  power, 
or  even  share  power  in  a  coalition,”  said  one 
member  of  a  parliament,  “and  you  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  quickly  reminded  of  the  true 
aims  of  communism.  All  the  divisions  or 
Polaris  submarines  in  Europe  won’t  prevent 
the  Communists  from  taking  that  country 
out  of  NATO.” 

CONTRIBUTIONS  CITED 

Some  may  suggest  that  putting  forward 
this  emphasis  on  communism’s  political 
potential  is  a  way  of  avoiding  fulfillment  of 
military  commitments  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

But  Italy  is  participating  in  talks  on 
formation  of  a  mixed-manned  force. 

Greece,  which  is  sitting  in  on  these  talks, 
makes-a  contribution  to  the  treaty  organiza¬ 
tion’s  conventional  forces  is  straining  her 
resources. 

Those  who  criticize  American  policy  are 
not  seeking  relaxation  of  the  defense  effort 
in  Europe.  What  they  want  is  recognition 
by  Washington  that  discussions  with  Moscow 
on  easing  military  tension  are  likely  to 
strengthen  the  Communist  parties  where 
those  parties  are  a  conceivable  alternative  to 
present  governments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  in  the  views  he  has 
expressed  concerning  the  Freedom  Acad¬ 
emy,  particularly. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  beg  the  Senator’s 
pardon;  I  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

This  phase  of  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  neglected  for  so  long  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  imperative  that  we  give  it 
serious  consideration  if  we  are  to  get 
back  on  the  right  track  in  our  overall 
war  on  communism  and  do  something 
toward  establishing  a  Freedom  Acad¬ 
emy. 

In  the  3  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  I  have  been  a  supporter 
of  a  foreign  service  academy  designed 
to  enable  the  State  Department  and  all 
other  branches  of  the  Government  which 
have  oversea  operations  to  obtain  qual¬ 
ified  personnel,  capable  of  handling  the 
work  to  which  they  are  assigned,  wheth¬ 
er  it  happens  to  be  in  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Agency,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  theory  is  that  people  so 
trained,  particularly  when  they  are  on  a 
borderline,  close  to  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy,  are  just  as  much  subject  to  Com¬ 
munist  problems  as  they  would  be  in  the 
State  Department,  in  the  foreign  aid 
program,  or  any  other  field. 

I  testified  before  the  subcommittee  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  which  was  considered 
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and  revised,  the  so-called  Kennedy  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 
At  that  time,  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  indicated  that  he  also  felt  that 
the  Freedom  Academy  and  the  Foreign 
Service  Academy  were  institutions  which 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate,  but 
that  because  of  opposition  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  the  administra¬ 
tion,  he  was  required  by  party  loyalty 
to  use  only  the  recommendations  that 
were  made  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  ar¬ 
rant  nonsense,  so  far  as  the  State  De¬ 
partment  is  concerned.  We  are  trying 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  handle  these 
programs,  rather  than  to  diminish  it. 
We  are  trying  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  the  State  Department,  throughout  the 
country,  which  prestige,  frankly,  in  my 
opinion,  could  not  be  any  lower  than  it 
is  now.  We  must  take  some  steps  to 
establish  a  Freedom  Academy;  and  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  support  the 
distinguished  Senator  fi’om  South  Dako¬ 
ta,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  statement,  and  I  appreciate  even 
more  his  asurances  of  support,  because 
I  know  that  his  support  on  any  project 
or  program  is  something  of  real  sub¬ 
stance  and  significance. 

I  recall  the  Senator’s  brilliant  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  committee.  We  were 
dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  im¬ 
proving  personnel  and  providing  ex¬ 
panded  training  facilities  for  those  who 
serve  this  country  overseas. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  the  regret  that  nothing  along  that 
line  has  occurred.  It  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  that  we  convince  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  it  cannot  win  the  cold 
war  without  such  trained  personnel, 
whether  we  appropriate  $3  billion  or  $30 
billion,  more  or  less,  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  future. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  speak  as  one  who 
has  voted  for  far  more  foreign  aid  than 
I  have  opposed,  starting  with  the  point 
IV  program.  But  I  shall  vote  against 
the  current  authorization  bill,  when  the 
final  rollcall  vote  is  taken.  I  shall  vote 
against  it  because  I  know  of  no  other 
way  in  which  I  can  express  an  effective 
and  clearcut  opposition  to  continuing  a 
program  of  spending  billions  of  dollars 
overseas  for  programs  which  have  not 
been  synthesized  or  targeted  together 
or  coordinated,  and  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  which  we  have  entirely  failed  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  providing  an  up¬ 
dated,  coordinated,  completly  adequate 
training  facility  so  those  who  serve  us 
overseas  can  be  equiped  with  the  proper 
tools  and  skills. 

I  may  vote  in  favor  of  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill,  when  it  comes  before 
the  Senate,  for  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
foreign  aid  concept,  if  by  that  time  we 
can  get  from  the  State  Department  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  sulk  in  its  marble  te¬ 
pee — an  understandable  and  acceptable 
king-sized  training  program.  In  that 
case,  I  may  vote,  and  may  try  to  influence 
other  Senators  on  our  Appropriations 
Committee  to  vote,  in  favor  of  appropri¬ 
ate  foreign  aid  funds. 

But  I  shall  vote  against  the  pending 


authorization  bill,  because  I  know  of  no 
other  way  by  which  to  demonstrate  my 
determination  not  to  have  the  United 
States  continue  to  throw  away  such 
large  sums  of  the  money  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  particularly  when  that  pro¬ 
gram  frequently  renders  us  a  disserv¬ 
ice,  rather  than  a  service. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  my  posi¬ 
tion  crystal  clear.  What  this  country 
badly  needs  is  a  Freedom  Academy  in 
which  our  oversea  Government  person¬ 
nel,  private  citizens,  and,  on  occasion, 
freedom-supporting  people  from  other 
lands  can  be  trained  in  depth  and  in 
detail  about  the  whole  concept  of  cold 
war  strategy  and  how  to  defeat  commu¬ 
nism  by  means  short  of  war. 

Communist  Russia  operates  six  well- 
established  training  institutes  to  train 
its  own  nationals  and  many  visitors  from 
other  lands  in  the  techniques  the  Com¬ 
munists  employ  in  undermining  and  in 
weakening  freedom  wherever  it  pre¬ 
vails.  Here  in  the  United  States  we  have 
totally  failed  to  develop  and  utilize  a 
single  institute  or  training  facility  to 
provide  those  on  our  side  of  this  cold 
war  with  equal  competence  and  know¬ 
how  and  with  compensatory  training  in 
the  best  techniques  for  defeating  the 
Communist  thrusts  against  freedom  and 
in  making  some  positive  moves  of  our 
own. 

We  have  our  splendid  service  acade¬ 
mies  for  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force.  Surely  nobody  advocates  clos¬ 
ing  up  the  training  facilities  provided 
at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  Colorado 
Springs.  We  have  our  War  College  to 
ti'ain  and  equip  our  military  leaders  and 
to  keep  them  current  on  the  needed 
know-how.  But  in  our  effort  to  win  the 
cold  war,  I  repeat  Mr.  President,  we  have 
failed  completely  to  tool  up  our  training 
facilities  to  meet  the  modern,  peace¬ 
time  challenges  of  communism. 

We  need  such  a  training  facility  as 
the  Freedom  Academy.  We  have  needed 
it  for  years.  We  desperately  need  it  now. 
We  cannot  win  our  cold  war  against 
communism  with  dollars  alone.  This 
Senate  and  this  Congress  should  insist 
that  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House  recognize  the  realities  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live  and  help  de¬ 
velop  the  training  facilities  which  we  so 
badly  need. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  point  out  that  a 
recent  item  on  the  news  ticker  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  severely 
criticized  the  Senate  for  its  action  in 
connection  with  the  foreign  aid  authori¬ 
zation  bill,  particularly  for  the  restric¬ 
tions  it  has  placed  on  aid  to  Indonesia 
and  Yugoslavia. 

The  question  is,  What  will  the  Senate 
do  to  determine  the  kind  of  foreign  policy 
the  United  States  should  have?  It  seems 
to  me  there  could  not  be  a  better  forum 
than  this  in  which  to  express  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  American 
people  in  general  about  giving  U.S.  aid 
to  countries  which  in  many  cases  are  not 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  are  in 
favor  of  our  enemy.  I  believe  this  is 
the  best  place  in  which  to  express  our 
opinion  on  that  score. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
much  interested  in  that  news  ticker  item, 
because  it  is  clear  evidence  that  the  State 
Department  is  now  forewarned  of  our 
intent. 

I  recall  sitting  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — whether 
in  open  session  or  in  executive  session 
makes  no  difference,  in  this  respect — at 
a  time  when  I  said  to  Secretary  Rusk, 
“You  had  better  get  busy  training  some 
personnel  and  leadership  and  establish¬ 
ing  an  overall  training  organization  in 
depth  or  you  will  have  trouble  when  the 
bill  comes  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.” 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  said 
the  same  thing.  However,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  officials  decided  to  “bull  it 
through”;  their  attitude  was,  “Why 
change?  We  have  spent  $100  billion  of 
the  money  of  the  American  people,  up 
to  now;  and  surely  we  can  get  another 
$3  or  $4  billion  at  this  time.”  But,  Mr. 
President,  they  cannot  do  it  that  easily 
any  more.  Congress  is  beginning  to  live 
up  to  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  connection  with 
the  comment  about  criticism  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Rusk,  he  does  not  realize  that  before 
the  Marshall  plan  was  established,  it  was 
understood  that  the  function  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  connection  with  foreign  affairs  was 
merely  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
treaties  and  to  the  nominations  of  For¬ 
eign  Service  personnel,  and  nothing  else; 
but  today  Congress  also  has  a  definite 
responsibility  to  decide  how  the  foreign 
aid  funds  are  to  be  spent.  It  is  both  our 
legislative  duty  and  our  constitutional 
obligation  to  debate  these  matters,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  realize 
that. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  action  taken 
yesterday  by  the  Senate,  although  it  was 
overdue  and  was  taken  belatedly,  was 
very  necessary;  and  I  hope  we  continue 
to  watch  where  such  large  amounts  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  go,  in  connection 
with  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe 
the  personnel  in  our  Foreign  Service  are 
untrained.  The  Foreign  Service  person¬ 
nel  I  have  met  are  exceedingly  well 
trained,  better  trained  than  some  of 
their  critics.  I  do  not  believe  we  shall 
provide  for  a  better  Foreign  Service  by 
establishing  a  Foreign  Service  Academy. 

I  have  long  protested,  in  connection 
with  the  Foreign  Service,  what  we  call 
the  Ivy  League  clique.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  in  the 
Foreign  Service  people  from  all  pax-ts  of 
the  country  who  have  a  genuine  appre¬ 
ciation  of  American  life  and  its  many 
facets  and  different  cultures. 

For  example,  I  believe  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  University,  in  the  Nation’s  Capital, 
with  its  school  of  international  rela¬ 
tions,  prepares  people  vei-y  well  for  the 
Foreign  Service.  Likewise,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  the  good  generals  grad- 
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uated  from  West  Point.  Many  of  them 
came  from  VMI  or  Texas  A.  &  M.  or  from 
colleges  with  ROTC  units.  I  believe  that 
the  Georgetown  University  Foreign 
Service  School  is  one  of  the  great  for¬ 
eign  service  schools  in  the  world;  and  I 
believe  that  Leland  Stanford  University 
graduates  some  fine  people  who  are 
trained  for  the  field  of  foreign  service. 

So  I  do  not  believe  we  do  our  country 
any  service  by  alleging  that  those  who 
work  in  the  State  Department  are  in¬ 
competent  and  incapable  of  doing  their 
jobs.  They  are  extremely  competent. 
Some  of  them  may  not  be  as  competent 
as  we  would  like  them  to  be,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  of¬ 
fice  which  any  one  of  us  manages  or  of 
any  business  in  which  any  of  us  may  be 
engaged. 

I  would  support  a  program  for  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  for  train¬ 
ing  in  Foreign  Service.  I  have  said  so 
many  times.  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  answer  all  our  problems — not  by 
a  long  shot. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
connection  with  requesting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  academy  for  training  in 
Foreign  Service,  Senators  needs  to 
“downgrade”  those  who  are  now  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  There  are  many  good 
people  in  our  Foreign  Service,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  to  spread 
across  the  world  statements  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  State  Department  wastes 
billions  of  dollars  because  of  incompe¬ 
tent  personnel. 

In  the  Foreign  Service  there  are  men 
who  have  given  their  lives  and  also  the 
fives  of  their  families  to  their  country. 
In  fact,  when  the  Government  hires  a 
Foreign  Service  officer,  it  generally  gets 
two  for  one — both  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  and  his  wife;  and  the  wives  of 
our  Foreign  Service  officers 'lead  volun¬ 
tary  organizations  and  do  excellent  jobs 
in  carrying  the  philosophy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  know  what  is  happening  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  authorization  bill.  We  can  cut 
it  or  we  can  defeat  it;  and  apparently 
there  is  among  the  Members  of  this  body 
a  passion  to  do  something  to  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  to  change  it  dras¬ 
tically.  Some  think  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  should  not  even  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  the  process  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  bill  we  are  required  to  “run 
down”  the  Foreign  Service  public  serv¬ 
ants.  If  I  were  a  Foreign  Service  officer, 
I  would  deeply  resent  such  an  attack. 
Some  of  the  Foreign  Service  officers  go 
to  parts  of  the  world  where  a  Senator 
would  not  be  willing  to  go,  even  if  he 
were  paid  10  times  his"  present  salary. 
The  Foreign  Service  officers  go  to  their 
posts  like  soldiers;  and  I  am  not  going 
to  remain  silent  when  attempts  are  made 
to  rip  the  Foreign  Service  to  pieces— to 
downgrade  and  attack  and  criticize  it 
unfairly. 

I  want  Senators  who  criticize  it  to 
name  the  Foreign  Service  officer  who  is 
charged  with  wasting  money.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  give  me 
a  bill  of  particulars.  What  Foreign 
Service  officer  is  wasting  money?  Is  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  talking 
about  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  or 


Secretary  of  State  Dulles  or  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  or  Secretary  of  State  Rusk? 
About  whom  is  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  talking?  What  Foreign  Service 
officer  does  he  mean? 

If  a  Senator  is  going  to  criticize,  in¬ 
stead  of  criticizing  a  whole  class  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees,  he  should  name  the 
ones  to  whom  he  refers.  However,  I  do 
not  think  Senators  can  name  very  many 
responsible  Foreign  Service  officers  who 
have  “sold  out”  this  country  or  have 
been  guilty  of  mismanagement  or  mis¬ 
conduct  or  are  incompetent. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  elevate  the  Foreign  Service 
and  to  improve  and  raise  the  standards. 

I  have  a  son  who  hopes  to  enter  the 
Foreign  Service.  At  this  time  he  is 
studying  for  the  Foreign  Service;  and  I 
resent  having  the  Foreign  Service  criti¬ 
cized  in  such  fashion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  way  to  recruit  good  people  for 
the  Foreign  Service.  I  do  not  want  my 
son  to  read,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  charges  that  the  Foreign  Service 
is  incompetent  and  wastes  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  demand  a  bill  of  particulars.  When 
the  Senator  can  show  me  the  names  of 
the  individuals,  and  show  me  the  people 
who  have  been  guilty  of  the  colossal 
waste  charged  because  they  were  incom¬ 
petent  or  stupid  or  untrained,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  buy  the  argument.  Until  then 
I  resent  it.  I  think  it  is  an  unfair  argu¬ 
ment. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  232. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  been  offered 
and  stated,  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  still  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  hope  his  remarks  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr .  FULBRIGHT.  Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-:  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  By  what  right  does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  By  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yielding  further  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  object. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  ob¬ 
jection  comes  about  an  hour  too  late. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  Senate  has 
already  agreed  that  the  Senator  from 


Alaska  would  yield  to  me  so  that  I  could 
present  my  position,  and  after  I  had  con¬ 
cluded,  the  floor  was  to  revert  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  have  not  con¬ 
cluded  because  I  wish  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  objection 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  have 
been  highly  appropriate  an  hour  ago, 
but  not  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  advised  the  Chair 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  the 
floor.  Unanimous  consent  is  required  to 
enable  him  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  The  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  objected  to  the  request  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  know 
by  what  parliamentary  device  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota’s  original  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  Senator  from  Alas¬ 
ka  has  been  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  advised  the  Chair 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  reasserted 
his  right  to  the  floor  when  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  had  concluded  his 
remarks.  He  now  has  the  floor.  Unani¬ 
mous  consent  is  required  for  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  to  yield  to  any  other 
Senator  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is  my 
amendment  No.  232. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  later  he  will 
have  any  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  I  merely  wished  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that 
I  welcome  him  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
support  the  Freedom  Academy  approach, 
even  though  he  damned  it  with  faint 
praise,  and  even  though  understandably 
he  opposes  some  of  the  arguments  which 
I  have  presented. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nestota  was  not  present  during  the  en¬ 
tire  discourse  I  made  on  the  subject. 
Quite  obviously  he  has  based  some  of 
his  observations  on  a  misapprehension. 
First,  I  have  never  said  that  the  Setate 
Department  people  are  not  trained. 
They  are  not  trained  in  the  appropriate 
tactics  and  techniques  of  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  not  yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  be  back. 

Air.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  there  a  rule  that 
prohibits  a  Senator  from  yielding  the 
floor  to  another  Senator  without  his  giv¬ 
ing  up  his  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  a 
Senator  calls  for  the  regular  order,  the 
Senator  may  yield  only  for  a  question. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  yield  the  floor  tem¬ 
porarily,  so  that  I  can  see  if  I  can  obtain 
the  floor  in  my  own  right  to  put  into  the 
Record  some  information  that  the  State 
Department  has  just  sent  me,  and  make 
a  brief  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would,  with  the 
understanding  that  objection  will  not  be 
raised  and  that,  as  a  result  of  my  cour¬ 
tesy  in  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  I  would  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  ask  for  that. 

I  think  we  can  do  business  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  I  think  the  Senator  can 
obtain  the  floor.  I  suggest  that  we  try 
it  and  see  how  it  works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  he 
■Heed  not  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  object. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  which 
is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse];  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
is  designed  to  make  a  realistic  loan  of 
the  so-called  development  loans. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  objection  was 
raised  and  heard  in  Congress  that  we 
were  making  grants  recklessly,  wildly 
and  extravagantly.  It  was  argued  that 
we  should  have  loans  instead,  the 
thought  being  that  people  would  then 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  paying 
the  loans. 

Actually  the  loans  turned  out  to  be  a 
kind  of  fraud  on  the  American  people. 
What  were  the  terms  of  those  loans? 
Usually  10  years  with  no  payment  of 
either  principal  or  sometimes  of  interest, 
and  then  for  the  balance  of  the  loan 
three-quarters  of  1  percent. 

No  such  loans  were  ever  known  on  such 
a  scale  before.  In  the  course  of  that 
period  of  generosity  we  loaned  $1,300 
million  under  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  the  cost  of  which — even  assuming 
that  the  loan  would  be  repaid,  which  is 
not  a  certainty — was  $870  million  in  con¬ 
cealed  grants. 

I  illustrate  what  I  am  speaking  about 
by  stating  a  specific  example.  I  was  in 
Cairo  last  February.  While  I  was  there, 
I  was  present  at  the  signing  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ambassador  of  a  $30  million  loan 
to  Mr.  Nasser  to  build  a  powerplant  in 
west  Cairo.  A  powerplant  is  a  money¬ 
making  enterprise.  From  the  time  it 
starts  generating  and  delivering  its  pow¬ 
er  the  dictator  can  charge  his  consum¬ 
ers — his  electricity  users — any  rate  that 


he  wishes.  Yet  the  loan  provides  that 
for  10  years  he  shall  make  no  payment 
whatsoever.  Meanwhile  we  are  borrow¬ 
ing  money  from  the  American  people  at 
about  4  percent,  so  that  in  each  of  those 
years  it  is  costing  us  $1.25  million,  which 
is  the  difference  between  no  payment  on 
the  part  of  Nasser  and  what  we  have  to 
pay.  So  in  the  first  10  years,  even  be¬ 
fore  he  starts  repaying  the  loan,  the 
Treasury  will  be  out  $12.5  million. 

Appreciation  of  the  fact  that  that  pro¬ 
cedure  is  all  wrong  and  is  an  unsound 
financial  practice  is  reflected  in  a  couple 
of  rather  feeble  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  change  the  situation. 
The  House  has  provided  in  section  105 
that  in  no  event  henceforth,  after  the 
bill  is  enacted,  shall  the  loan  be  at  less 
than  2  percent  per  annum.  The  Senate 
committee  did  not  go  quite  so  far.  The 
Senate  version  is  a  kind  of  fusion  of  the 
two  methods.  The  Senate  committee 
amendment  provides  that  for  the  first 
5  years  the  rate  shall  be  three-quarters 
of  1  percent,  and  then  annually  there¬ 
after  it  shall  be  2  percent.  I  argue  that 
that  does  not  meet  the  situation  at  all. 
We  may  not  be  going  into  the  hole  quite 
as  deep,  but  we  are  still  going  into  the 
hole.  I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  that 
the  amendment,  which  merely  provides 
that  we  shall  exact  the  going  rate,  what¬ 
ever  that  rate  may  be  at  the  time  the 
Treasury  Department  can  inform  us — 
whether  it  be  3%  percent  or  4  percent, 
plus  one-quarter  of  1  percent  as  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge — henceforth  those  loans  will 
be  valid  loans  and  not  at  usurious  rates 
of  interest. 

That  is  exactly  what  it  costs  the 
American  people.  That  would  not  only 
be  sound,  but  it  would  save  the  Treas¬ 
ury  million  of  dollars  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years. 

The  argument  will  be  made  that  some 
countries  are  so  poor  and  conditions  are 
so  bad  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
4  percent.  In  those  situations  we  should 
frankly  decide  whether  or  not  a  grant  is 
justifiable.  I  would  rather  have  a  grant 
at  any  time  than  a  phony  loan  which 
is  both  a  grant  and  a  loan.  In  the  case 
of  the  powerplant  there  was  no  excuse 
whatsoever  for  making  that  kind  of  loan. 
It  should  have  been  a  loan  from  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  or  the  World  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  expressed  concern  about  the 
ticker  tape  report  of  the  press  conference 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  said  I 
would  discuss  it  later. 

I  have  received  a  transcript  of  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  press  conference, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  a  very  able 
State  Department  representative  of 
whom  we  are  all  fond,  the  liaison  officer 
of  the  Secretary  with  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Dutton,  in  which  he  says:. 

I  understand  you  are  interested  in  Secre¬ 
tary  Rusk’s  comments  at  his  press  conference 
this  morning  in  relation  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate.  A  copy  of 
the  first  10  pages  of  the  transcript  is  at¬ 
tached.  It  contains  the  remarks  relevant  to 
foreign  aid.  The  rest  of  the  transcript  will 
be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  mimeographed. 


I  shall  read  what  the  ticker  said.  Then 
I  shall  read  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  at  the  press  conference.  Then  I 
shall  make  comments  on  the  two. 

The  UP  ticker  item  reads  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  tore  into 
Congress  today  for  trying  to  alter  the  course 
of  the  administration’s  foreign  policy. 

In  unusually  blunt  terms,  he  said  “Con¬ 
gress  is  trying  to  ‘legislate  foreign  policy,’  ” 
and  said  the  President  will  get  the  blame  if 
things  go  wrong. 

Rusk  told  a  news  conference  that  he  is 
“very  much  disturbed  *  *  *  very  much  con¬ 
cerned”  about  what  he  said  was  a  tendency 
of  Congress  “to  try  to  build  into  law  atti¬ 
tudes  on  foreign  aid.”  He  said  the  law¬ 
makers  are  not  held  to  blame  if  foreign 
policy  goes  sour  and  “I  hope  very  much  Con¬ 
gress  will  hold  its  hand.” 

Rusk  particularly  criticized  Senate  at¬ 
tempts  during  current  debate  in  the  legis¬ 
lation,  to  write  restrictions  into  the  pend¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  bill  to  limit  or  deny  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  such  as  Yugoslavia,  Egypt, 
and  Indonesia. 

Referring  to  moves  in  the  Senate  to  cut 
foreign  aid  outlays  drastically.  Rusk  said, 
“This  is  no  time  to  quit.  There  is  too  much 
unfinished  business  ahead  of  us.” 

I  shall  now  read  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  actually  said,  so  that  the  Senate 
will  have  not  only  statements  out  of  con¬ 
text  but  also  statements  in  full  context. 

The  first  part  of  the  press  conference 
did  not  deal  with  foreign  aid,  but  dealt 
with  the  wheat  negotiations.  Then  the 
Secretary  was  asked: 

Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  your  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  situation  now  in  Vietnam? 

The  Secretary  discussed  the  Vietnam 
matter.  After  he  finished  discussing  the 
Vietnam  situation,  the  following  occurred 
in  the  press  conference : 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  your  thoughts 
on  the  views  in  the  Senate  to  restrict  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  Egypt,  and  Indonesia? 

Answer.  Well,  I  must  say  that  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  tendency  in  the 
Congress  to  legislate  foreign  policy  as  it  might 
apply  to  specific  situations  or  specific  coun¬ 
tries.  The  legislative  cycle  moves  a  year  at  a 
time.  The  world  moves  very  fast.  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  anticipate  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  the  circumstances  are  going  to 
be  in  any  given  situation,  so  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  tendency  to  try  to  build 
into  law  attitudes  in  the  use  of  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  for  example,  with  regard  to  particular 
countries. 

These  are  responsibilities  carried  by  thg_ 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  are' 
very  heavy  responsibilities.  The  President  is 
the  one  whom  the  country  will  hold  respon¬ 
sible  if  things  go  wrong.  So  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  flexibility,  the 
loss  of  any  ability  to  move  to  protect  and 
forward  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
wherever  they  might  be  engaged  anywhere  in 
the  world.  So  I  would  hope  very  much  that 
the  Congress  would  withhold  its  hand  and 
not  try  to  legislate  in  detail  about  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  aid  program  to  a  particular 
country. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  larger  view 
of  the  foreign  aid  situation,  the  Congress 
is  in  the  process  of  tearing  it  to  shreds;  and 
this  is  only  the  authorization.  The  news  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  worse  when  you  get  to 
appropriations;  this  is  quite  clear. 

Now  how  do  you  respond  to  this?  You  are 
getting  a  message,  at  least  they  say  on  the 
Hill,  which  tells  you,  the  administration, 
the  Congress  is  fed  up  with  foreign  aid,  as 
it  is  now  being  operated. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it? 

Answer.  Well,  we  are  in  daily,  sometimes 
hourly,  contact  with  the  Congress  about  this 
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matter.  I  must  say  that  I  don’t  understand 
the  tendency  to  cut  bach  on  our  foreign  aid 
program  as  deeply  as  is  now  being  discussed 
in  the  Congress.  The  large  and  dangerous 
questions  are  still  in  front  of  us,  whether 
it  is  Berlin,  or  Cuba,  or  Laos,  or  Vietnam,  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

There  is  no  detente  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  a  general  easing  of  relations  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  world.  There 
have  been  some  limited  and  specific  agree¬ 
ments,  some  of  them  have  been  important, 
such  as  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  There 
have  been  explorations  of  the  possibilities  of 
agreements  on  other  subjects. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  quit.  There  is  too 
much  unfinished  business  ahead  of  us.  The 
United  States  has  almost  a  million  men  out¬ 
side  of  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  ashore  and  afloat.  We  must  support 
those  men.  They  are  out  to  do  a  job  for  the 
free  world.  And  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  have  us  support  them  by  trying  to  get 
the  job  done  without  committing  them  to 
combat,  if  possible. 

Now  we  spend  gladly — we  spend  gladly — • 
about  $50  billion  a  year  in  our  defense  budg¬ 
et.  I  don’t  see  why  we  can’t  spend  10  per¬ 
cent  of  that,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  job  done 
without  war,  if  possible.  So  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  general  attitude  that 
somehow  we  can  relax,  we  can  cut  back  on 
our  foreign  aid,  we  can  become  indifferent 
to  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  world  is  not  in  that  shape  at 
the  present  time,  and  effort  is  still  crucial 
to  getting  the  great  job  done  on  behalf  of 
freedom. 

The  press  conference  then  turned  to 
other  subjects.  That  was  all  that  was 
said  in  the  press  conference  in  respect  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Although  I  disagree  with  some  of  the 
points  of  view  of  the  Secretary,  about 
which  I  shall  comment  momentarily,  and 
although  I  disagree  with  the  conclusions 
he  has  reached  in  connection  with  for¬ 
eign  aid,  he  expressed  nothing  at  the 
press  conference  this  morning  that  he 
has  not  expressed  for  some  time.  That 
has  been  his  position  right  along,  and  I 
respect  him  for  stating  it.  I  do  not  feel 
that  he  “tore  into  Congress.” 

This  great  Secretary  of  State  has  a 
difference  in  point  of  view  from  those  of 
us  who  do  not  believe  the  foreign  aid  bill 
will  accomplish  many  of  the  desired  pur¬ 
poses  and  who  believe  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  proposes  to  continue  waste,  ex¬ 
travagance  and  inefficiency,  and  may 
promote  corruption  in  some  parts  of  the 
world. 

We  have  known  that  this  has  been  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  some  time.  He  presented  his  point 
of  view  at  the  press  conference  with 
great  dignity,  great  sincerity,  great  dedi¬ 
cation  to  his  task  as  he  sees  his  obliga¬ 
tions. 

Although  I  am,  as  the  Secretary  knows, 
in  great  disagreement  with  him  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  White  House  on  certain  phases 
of  foreign  policy,  I  have  nothing  but  high 
respect  for  the  Secretary  of  State’s  serv¬ 
ice  and  for  the  answers  he  gave  to  the 
press  this  morning  in  his  typically  objec¬ 
tive  and  fair  manner,  though  I  disagree 
with  the  conclusions  in  some  of  his 
statements. 

I  shall  express  myself  now  on  some 
of  the  disagreements.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  great  responsibilities.  He  has 


obligations  to  the  President.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  problems  confronts  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  rRie 
Secretary  has  a  tendency  to  become  a 
little  annoyed  because  his  executive 
functions  must  be  carried  out  within  the 
framework  of  our  constitutional  checks. 
I  have  felt  this  in  connection  with  his 
testimony;  I  have  felt  it  in  connection 
with  his  briefing  before  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee;  and  I  feel  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  statement  he  made  to 
the  press  this  morning  in  his  press 
conference. 

It  might  be  much  easier  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  Government  to  proceed 
unchecked  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
if  it  did  not  have  to  deal  with  Congress. 
We  are  an  annoying  element,  to  be  sure. 
It  happens  to  be  our  duty  to  be  annoy¬ 
ing  if  we  think  the  executive  branch  is 
following  a  policy  that  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country.  We  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  viewing  and  reviewing 
policies  of  any  executive,  at  any  time,  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  wise  expenditure  of 
the  American  taxpayers’  dollars  and  an 
expenditure  of  the  American  taxpayers’ 
dollars  for  purposes  that  can  be  justi¬ 
fied. 

At  that  point  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  his  greatest  difficulty  in  adjusting 
to  the  American  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  because  there  is  a  great  tenden¬ 
cy  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  Government  to  take  the 
position  that  it  can  have  any  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  it  desires,  and  that  we  should  not 
annoy  or  restrict  them  or  ask  too  many 
questions,  at  least  in  detail,  and  that  we 
should  not  suggest  that  the  public  in¬ 
terest  calls  for  the  placing  of  restric¬ 
tions  upon  foreign  policy. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  powers  doctrine  is  that  the 
checking  powers  of  Congress  are  limited, 
also.  We  cannot  write  foreign  policy,  in 
the  sense  that  we  cannot  diplomatically 
negotiate.  We  cannot  make  treaties;  we 
can  only  approve  them.  We  cannot  en¬ 
ter  into  executive  agreements.  But  we 
can  follow  a  good  many  checks,  if  execu¬ 
tive  agreements  are  entered  into  that  we 
do  not  think  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  public,  by  exercising  our  power  over 
the  purse.  Executive  agreements  become 
empty  agreements  unless  they  can  be  im¬ 
plemented. 

I  feel,  and  have  felt,  that  way;  and  my 
view  has  not  been  changed  by  the  press 
conference  of  the  Secretary  this  morn¬ 
ing.  He  has  merely  set  forth  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Secretary  and  cer¬ 
tain  Members  of  Congress.  He  does  not 
have  a  comprehension  of  what  our  duty 
is  as  Senators  with  respect  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  authority  to  implement  a  foreign 
policy  function.  It  boils  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  bill  for  foreign  aid  and  asks 
money  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
We  say,  “We  will  take  a  look  at  your  pur¬ 
poses.  We  are  going  to  examine  your 
purposes  in  detail  and  in  depth,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  grant  you  the  money 
unless  we  think  your  purposes  are  in  the 
public  interest.” 

That  is  the  check.  To  say  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  au¬ 


thority  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  is 
quite  unrealistic. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  said  ear¬ 
lier,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
foreign  policy,  worldwide,  in  the  last  20 
years.  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  never 
in  such  a  complex  and  complicated  in¬ 
ternational  situation  as  we  are  now  in. 

When  billions  of  dollars  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers’  money  are  thrown 
around,  I  say,  most  respectfully,  to  those 
in  Congress  that  they  cannot  escape 
their  responsibility  to  evaluate  foreign 
policy  in  respect  to  their  duty  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  money  to  allow  for  the 
various  foreign  policy  proposals. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  is  stating 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no 
respect  for  the  principle  of  checks  and 
balances? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  said  that  at 
all.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  said  that 
I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of  State 
shares  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  to  how  far  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  goes  in  respect 
to  congressional  authority  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thoroughly  dis¬ 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  -says.  I 
think  this  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
more  than  responsive  to  the  views  of  the 
committee,  certainly  and  has  been  more 
than  willing  to  come  at  any  time  to 
consult  with  the  committee.  When  the 
Senate  begins  to  bring  into  a  foreign 
aid  bill  measures  to  regulate  in  an  ir¬ 
relevant  field,  such  as  the  fishing  indus¬ 
try,  or  the  Israel  security  problems,  and 
to  legislate  on  specific  problems,  it  is 
going  quite  beyond  the  normal  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  legislative  body  and  is  usurp¬ 
ing  the  executive  functions,  rather  than 
the  reverse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  reply,  good- 
naturedly  and  respectfully,  that  I  do  not 
know  with  whom  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  disagrees.  I  doubt,  if  he  reads 
the  transcript  of  what  I  said,  that  he 
disagrees  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
If  he  does,  that  is  all  right  with  me.  I 
only  repeat  my  thesis  that,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  in  his  press  conference  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  give 
the  same  weight  to  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  regard  to  the  authority  and 
duty  of  the  Congress  in  respect  to  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money  for  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  foreign  policy  proposals  of  any 
administration. 

When  the  administration  sends  to 
Congress  a  foreign  aid  bill,  asking  for 
the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Congress  has  the  duty  of  look¬ 
ing  into  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent 
in  relation  to  foreign  aid  programs.  The 
Secretary  said; 

Well,  I  must  state  that  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  tendency  In  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  legislate  foreign  policy  as  It  might 
apply  to  specific  situations  or  specific  coun¬ 
tries.  The  legislative  cycle  moves  a  year  at 
a  time.  The  world  moves  very  fast.  It  Is 
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not  possible  for  the  Congress  to  anticipate 
in  advance  what  the  circumstances  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  in  any  given  situation,  so  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  tendency  to 
try  to  build  into  law  attitudes  in  the  use 
of  our  aid  program,  for  example,  with  regard 
to  particular  countries — 

He  must  face  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  duty  of  seeing  what  kind  of  attitude 
the  administration  seeks  to  build  in  our 
relations  with  other  countries.  So  when 
the  Secretary  says,  “These  are  responsi¬ 
bilities  carried  by  the  President,  I  quite 
agree,  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  free  to  adopt  any  policy  he 
desires,  without  any  check,  under  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  If 
that  were  done,  there  would  be  a  dicta¬ 
torship.  Our  Constitutional  Fathers 
were  careful  to  see  that  there  was  not 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States 
dictatorial  power.  I  know  of  no  Presi¬ 
dent,  including  President  Kennedy,  who 
would  want  to  exercise  such  power,  or 
any  Secretary  of  State,  including  Secre¬ 
tary  Rusk.  But  when  the  Secretary  says 
the  President  is  the  one  the  country  will 
hold  responsible  if  things  go  wrong,  I 
point  out  that  he  is  one  whom  the  people 
will  hold  responsible.  But  I  say  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  that  the  people  will  not 
fail  to  hold  them  responsible  for  their 
mistakes. 

Having  entered  this  new  era  of  foreign 
relations  which  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
discussed  earlier  today,  not  one  of  us,  in 
either  the  legislative  branch  or  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch,  can  escape  being  held  re¬ 
sponsible  if  the  American  foreign  policy 
goes  wrong.  We  should  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  it,  either. 

The  Secretary  of  State  continued : 

So,  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  flexibility,  the  loss  of  any  ability  to 
move  to  protect  and  forward  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  wherever  they  might  fce 
engaged  anywhere  in  the  world.  So  I  would 
hope  very  much  that  the  Congress  would 
withhold  its  hand  and  not  try  to  legislate  in 
detail  about  the  application  of  an  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  particular  country. 

Note  that  the  Secretary  wants  to  have 
that  put  on  the  basis  of  leaving  more 
flexibility.  What  does  he  mean  by  “flex¬ 
ibility”?  If  he  means  following  a  course 
of  action  which  we  are  satisfied  is  not 
in  the  public  interest,  now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  put  restrictions  in  the  bill. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  doing.  That 
is  completely  in  keeping  with  our  au¬ 
thority  to  check  any  administration  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
implementing  any  foreign  policy  with 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  disagreement. 

The  Secretary  was  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion: 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  larger  view 
of  the  foreign  aid  situation,  the  Congress,  is 
in  the  process  of  tearing  it  to  shreds;  and 
this  is  only  the  authorization.  The  news  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  worse  when  you  get  to 
appropriations;  this  is  quite  clear. 

Now  how  do  you  respond  to  this?  You 
are  getting  a  message,  at  least  they  say  on 
the  Hill,  which  tells  you,  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  Congress  is  fed  up  with  foreign 
aid,  as  it  is  now  being  operated. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it? 

Answer.  Well,  we  are  in  daily,  sometimes 
hourly,  contact  with  the  Congress  about  this 
matter. 


He  certainly  has.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  have  a  more  cooperative  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  than  Secretary  Rusk.  He 
continued: 

I  must  say  that  I  don’t  understand  the 
tendency  to  cut  back  on  our  foreign  aid 
program  as  deeply  as  is  now  being  discussed 
in  the  Congress.  The  large  and  dangerous 
questions  are  still  in  front  of  us,  whether  it 
is  Berlin,  or  Cuba,  or  Laos,  or  Vietnam,  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

I  consider  that  a  complete  non 
sequitur.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  decides  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interets  of  this  country 
to  adopt  the  amendments  that  have  been 
adopted,  such  as  the  Humphrey  amend¬ 
ment?  I  helped  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  to  draft  it.  It  was  added  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  was  final¬ 
ly  adopted.  It  was  a  good  amendment. 
Obviously,  the  Secretary  of  State  does 
not  like  it.  He  has  respectfully  and 
with  dignity  told  us  that,  as  he  has  a 
right  to  do. 

That  in  no  way  should  justify  subject¬ 
ing  Congress  to  criticism,  because  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  authority  vests  in  Congress,  and  the 
duty  vests  in  Congress — I  wish  to  stress 
both — the  authority  and  the  duty — to  ex¬ 
ercise  our  judgment  as  to  the  amount 
our  Government  should  spend  for  these 
projects. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  would  like  it  better  if  he 
were  given  a  free  hand.  He  has  not  been 
given  it,  and  he  should  not  be  given  it. 

The  Secretary  continued: 

There  is  no  detente  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  a  general  easing  of  relations  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  world.  There 
have  been  some  limited  and  specific  agree¬ 
ments,  some  of  them  have  been  important, 
such  as  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  There 
have  been  explorations  of  the  possibilities 
of  agreements  on  other  subjects. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  quit. 

That  is  an  interesting  implication.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  meant  or  intend¬ 
ed  in  any  literal  sense  that  one  should 
say  it  is  subject  to  the  interpretation 
that  we  are  proposing  to  quit  foreign  aid. 
The  Secretary  of  State  knows  that.  If 
we  end  with  a  foreign  aid  bill  anywhere 
above  $3  billion,  we  shall  have  made  a 
vast  outlay  for  foreign  aid.  If  we  cut 
the  cloth  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
a  $3  billion  piece,  thereby  eliminating  a 
great  many  countries  that  ought  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  it  will  still  be  a  huge  amount. 

Those  countries  fall  into  two  main 
classifications — first,  those  that  are  able 
to  support  themselves.  They  should  not 
receive  funds.  Second,  there  are  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  we  are  spending  money  in 
a  completely  wasteful  way.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  spend  enough  money  to 
be  of  any  assistance  to  them.  They  are 
complete  sinkholes.  We  shall  never  be 
able  to  fill  up  those  sinkholes;  and  we 
must  recognize  that  we  cannot  spend 
enough  foreign  aid  money  to  be  of  any 
material  assistance  in  certain  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  we  are  now  sinking 
a  great  amount  of  Federal  money. 

I  know  how  things  happen  in  press 
conferences.  The  use  of  the  word  “quit” 
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might  cause  some  to  seek  to  give  the  in¬ 
terpretation  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
thinks  we  are  quitting  foreign  aid.  We 
are  not  quitting  foreign  aid.  Congress 
is  trying  to  strengthen  foreign  aid.  We 
disagree  on  how  best  to  strengthen  it. 
However,  we  have  a  duty  to  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  the  country  to  see  that  the  money 
is  spent  in  a  manner  as  to  give  them  their 
money’s  worth,  which  they  are  not  now 
getting.  They  deserve  a  foreign  aid  bill 
that  will  strengthen  our  spending  in  the 
world  and  not  weaken  it. 

The  Secretary  continued : 

There  is  too  much  unfinished  business 
ahead  of  us.  The  United  States  has  almost 
a  million  men  outside  of  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  ashore  and  afloat. 
We  must  support  those  men. 

Who  says  we  do  not  want  to?  Who 
says  that  we  are  not?  I  say  again,  as  I 
said  earlier  in  the  debate,  that  these  are 
the  men  who  are  saving  the  areas  of  the 
world  which  are  endangered,  and  not  the 
military  personnel  of  the  indigenous  pop¬ 
ulations  of  those  areas  of  the  world.  If 
anyone  thinks  that  the  South  Korean 
Army  is  saving  South  Korea,  that  is 
utter  nonsense.  South  Korea  is  being 
saved  by  some  50,000  boys  in  uniform, 
whom  we  have  stationed  there,  by  the 
7th  Fleet,  and  by  the  availability  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  That  is  what  is  saving 
South  Korea. 

The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  be  interpreted  by  some  as 
meaning  that  we  must  continue  to  give 
all  the  aid  that  we  have  been  giving  to 
South  Korea,  because  if  we  do  not  do  so, 
we  will  not  support  the  American  boys 
overseas.  That  does  not  follow.  It  is 
an  illogical  conclusion  to  draw. 

The  Secretary  then  states : 

We  must  support  those  men.  They  are 
out  to  do  a  job  for  the  free  world.  And  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  have  us  support 
them  by  trying  to  get  the  job  done  without 
committing  them  to  combat,  if  possible. 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  “What 
has  that  to  do  with  our  wasting  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  aid 
money?”  The  trouble  is  that  my  good 
friend  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
reluctant  to  face  what  is  the  unanswer¬ 
able  fact;  namely,  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  strong  foreign  aid  program,  we  must 
reform  the  program.  Some  of  us  have 
been  telling  him  that  for  many  months. 
Congress  has  suggested  that  there  be 
some  consultations  to  revamp  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  We  have  been  taking  that  po¬ 
sition  for  months.  We  have  been  saying 
the  same  thing  that  the  committee  says 
in  the  report.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill  and 
the  majority  of  the  committee  is  that 
the  opponents  think  we  ought  to  do  it 
now.  We  think  this  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
Of  course,  if  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
statement  is  subject  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion — I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fair  interpretation,  although  he 
should  amplify  the  statement — that  he 
ought  to  have  it  as  is,  that  does  not  offer 
much  hope  for  implementing  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  foreign  aid.  If  we  are  to 
reform  foreign  aid,  it  must  be  done  in 
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Congress.  We  shall  have  to  adopt  new 
policies  moneywise,  and  say,  “This  is 
what  you  are  getting  it  for,  and  that  is 
all  you  are  going  to  get.” 

The  Secretary  said : 

Now  we  spend  gladly — we  spend  gladly — 
about  $50  billion  a  year  in  our  defense 
budget.  I  don’t  see  why  we  can’t  spend  10 
percent  of  that,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  job 
done  without  war,  if  possible. 

If  ever  there  was  a  false  conclusion, 
that  is  it — namely,  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  intended  to  prevent  war. 
There  is  no  cause-to-effect  relationship 
between  those  two  premises.  The  State 
Department  officials  like  to  create  the 
impression  that  if  we  give  them  all  the 
money  they  request  for  foreign  aid,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  to  war. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  foreign  aid  that  is  asked 
for  in  the  bill,  so  many  tensions  would 
be  created  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  so  many  problems  would  develop  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world,  that  peace 
would  not  be  encouraged,  but  more  ten¬ 
sion  and  more  trouble  would  result,  in¬ 
stead. 

I  do  not  say  that  reducing  foreign  aid 
will  reduce  the  chances  of  war.  There 
is  no  proof  whatsoever  that  granting  the 
Secretary  of  State  all  the  money  he 
wants  for  foreign  aid  will  avoid  war. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  In  my  judgment, 
we  would  help  to  lessen  the  chances  of 
war  if  we  drastically  cut  military  aid  out 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am  sorry  I  am 
not  getting  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  support  that  he  ought  to  be  offering 
with  respect  to  foreign  aid. 

The  military  aid  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  shocking  in  their  amount.  In  my 
judgment,  the  committee  did  not  begin 
to  cut  it  enough.  We  ought  to  cut  it  in 
connection  with  NATO. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  we  ought  to 
bring  home  at  least  four  of  our  six  divi¬ 
sions  in  Germany.  If  Senators  will  talk 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  they  will  find  no  dispute 
with  him  about  the  fact  that  six  divi¬ 
sions  are  not  needed  in  Germany  to  pro¬ 
tect  Germany — and  Germany  knows  it. 
Furthermore,  we  ought  to  bring  those 
divisions  home  until  our  NATO  Allies 
start  to  fulfill  their  commitments  in  re¬ 
spect  to  their  NATO  obligations.  Not  a 
single  one  of  them  has  done  so  yet,  in¬ 
cluding  West  Germany.  It  may  be  that 
because  there  is  full  employment  in  West 
Germany  and  a  great  deal  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
those  who  do  not  want  to  bring  our  di¬ 
visions  home.  But  I  believe  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  an  obligation  to  fill  her  NATO 
ranks. 

Nevertheless,  she  is  a  wonderful  ally 
on  this  score,  compared  with  France. 

France,  obviously,  has  no  intention  of 
fulfilling  her  NATO  obligations.  On  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day,  I  called 
attention  to  a  classified  document,  in¬ 
vited  Senators  to  examine  it,  and  then 
returned  it  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  where  I  invited  Senators 
to  go  to  look  at  it.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
most  of  our  allies  do  not  even  want  to 
commit  themselves  to  fulfilling  their 
commitments  on  M-Day.  It  is  all  right 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  hold  a  news 


conference  and  engage  in  a  series  of  non 
sequiturs  with  respect  to  foreign  aid  and 
war  or  no  war.  But  I  say  to  him,  most 
respectfully:  “You  will  greatly  strength¬ 
en  the  military  posture  of  the  United 
States  and  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  if  you  will  cooperate  with  us  in 
trying  to  bring  about  some  economy  in 
connection  with  the  terrific  military 
cost.” 

The  two  most  dangerous  forces  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  peace  is  concerned,  are 
the  Russian  and  the  American  military. 
I  vote  to  maintain  our  forces,  so  far  as 
our  national  defense  budget  is  concerned. 
If  the  mad,  insane  armaments  race  is 
continued,  history  will  repeat  itself,  and 
the  result  will  be  war.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  bide  our  time  and  keep 
ourselves  so  strong  that  Russia  will  un¬ 
derstand,  day  and  night,  that  she,  too, 
has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  nuclear  war.  That  is  why  I 
voted  more  money  for  defense  than  was 
recommended  by  any  one  of  the  four 
Presidents  under  whom  I  have  served 
as  a  Senator.  There  were  times  when  I 
voted  more  money  for  defense  than  any 
of  those  Presidents  recommended,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  literally  gambling,  so  far 
as  our  domestic  defense  was  concerned, 
on  providing  too  much  rather  than  too 
little. 

But  I  will  not  waste  the  taxpayers’ 
money  on  foreign  governments  which 
will  not  assume  their  defense  obligations. 

So  I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 
“I  do  not  take  offense  at  your  news 
conference  this  morning.  I  believe  you 
expressed  your  sincere,  honest  judgment. 
I  have  respect  for  it.  I  disagree  with 
some  of  it.” 

What  I  feel  bad  about  is  that  the 
State  Department  has  not  seen  flit  to 
face  the  reality  of  the  situation  that 
exists  in  this  country  with  respect  to 
foreign  aid  and  to  try  to  arrive  at  an 
adjustment  of  the  differences  that  exist 
in  this  body  over  foreign  aid,  while  there 
is  still  time.  It  could  be  done  in  the 
long  weekend  ahead.  I  assure  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  Senators  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  are  ready  and  willing 
at  any  time  to  try  to  adjust  our  dif¬ 
ferences.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  will  ever  agree  to  a  continuation  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill  of  many  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  evils  in  the  present  foreign 
aid  bill,  which  we  will  seek  to  rectify 
by  a  series  of  40  or  50  amendments. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  commenting 
on  the  differences  I  have  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  I  wish  to  make  a  comment 
or  two  on  some  differences  I  have  with 
the  New  York  Times.  Senators  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill  do  not  have  the  media 
of  information  to  support  them  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  have.  We  do  not 
have  the  great  propaganda  force  of  the 
American  press,  which,  by  and  large,  is 
functioning  as  a  huge  lobby  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  connection  with  this 
wasteful  foreign  aid  bill.  We  must  work 
very  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  activities 
of  the  research  staff  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  White 
House,  which  are  constantly  feeding  in¬ 
to  this  Chamber  their  memorandums  and 
other  information  that  they  think  they 
can  use  to  counter  our  opposition. 


But  when  the  kind  of  attack  takes 
place  to  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  subjected  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning,  all  we  can  do  is  to 
state,  patiently,  goodnaturedly,  and  tol¬ 
erantly,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  facts 
in  answer. 

There  is  an  interesting  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Morse’s  Performance 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  is  dis¬ 
playing  much  of  his  considerable  talent  in 
attacking  the  foreign  aid  bill.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  parliamentary  procedure,  his  skill  at 
expressing  indignation,  and  his  seemingly  in¬ 
defatigable  ability  to  engage  in  exhaustive 
soliloquies — characteristics  that  have  been 
employed  by  him  so  often  in  the  past — are 
now  being  used  in  an  all-out  effort  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  foreign  military  and  economic 
aid  to  the  developing  nations. 

Some  of  Mr.  Morse’s  criticisms  are  justi¬ 
fied.  The  rich  industrialized  nations  of 
Western  Europe  are  not  contributing  a  fair 
share  of  the  costs  of  NATO’s  defense  forces; 
funds  have  been  wasted  in  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
and  other  countries;  and  it  may  well  be  true 
that  “the  United  States  pays  the  salaries  of 
more  generals  in  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  army 
than  the  total  number  of  generals  in  the  en¬ 
tire  U.S.  Military  Establishment.” 

But  Mr.  Morse  does  not  confine  his  wrath 
to  obvious  shortcomings.  His  claims  that 
the  American  public  is  being  “rooked,”  that 
aid  to  Latin  America  has  “caused  more  harm 
than  good”  and  that  foreign  aid  is  hurting 
the  domestic  economy,  only  help  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  whole  program.  Mr.  Morse  may 
protest  that  he  is  a  supporter  of  foreign 
aid  while  exercising  his  critical  faculties 
against  this  particular  bill;  but  his  unre¬ 
strained  performance  leaves  the  impression 
that  he  is  more  interested  in  reducing  the 
overall  amount  of  aid  than  in  making  sure 
that  the  program  is  operated  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
ignore  the  first  part  of  the  editorial, 
which  deals  with  personal  reference  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Whenever  I 
find  someone  starting  out  even  with  faint 
praise,  I  am  on  my  guard.  I  am  never 
taken  off  my  guard  by  gloved  compli¬ 
ments.  I  was  pleased  that  the  New  York 
Times  did  say: 

Some  of  Mr.  Morse’s  criticisms  are  justified. 

That  was  a  refreshing  admission,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  New  York  Times.  The 
editorial  continues: 

The  rich  industrialized  nations  of  Western 
Europe  are  not  contributing  a  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  NATO  defense  forces. 

I  appreciated  that  statement,  too.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  keep  that  in  mind 
when,  later  today  or  tonight,  it  acts  on 
the  Morse  amendment  dealing  with 
NATO,  whereby  I  propose  to  end  all  U.S. 
aid  to  NATO  countries  that  are  self- 
sufficient. 

I  am  glad  the  New  York  Times  agrees 
that  the  rich  industrial  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  are  not  contributing  a  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  NATO’s  defense 
forces.  I  am  glad  the  New  York  Times 
recognizes,  from  the  evidence  we  have 
adduced  and  put  into  this  Record  for 
several  weeks,  now,  that  funds  have  been 
wasted  in  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  other 
countries. 
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I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  the 
New  York  Times  commented  that: 

It  may  well  be  true  that  “the  United  States 
pays  the  salaries  of  more  generals  In  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  army  than  the  total  number  of 
generals  in  the  entire  U.S.  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  Times  can  strike  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  the  words  “it  may  well  be  true,” 
because  it  is  true;  it  is  true  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  army  has  in  it  more  generals 
than  does  the  entire  U.S.  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment,  and  I  do  not  understand  how 
anyone  can  dispute  the  fact  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  army  is  dependent  upon  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

I  read  further  from  the  New  York 
Times  editorial: 

But  Mr.  Morse  does  not  confine  his  wrath 
to  obvious  shortcomings. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  is  wrath;  but 
if  it  is,  I  wish  to  state  that  my  adrenal 
glands  show  no  evidence  of  being  empty. 
However,  throughout  this  debate, 
although  I  have  spoken  with  deep  con¬ 
viction,  I  have  spoken  with  more  sorrow 
than  wrath.  I  am  rather  sorrowful  that 
we  are  in  this  plight  in  connection  with 
foreign  aid.  I  am  sorrowful  that  this 
administration  sent  to  Congress  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
came  to  us.  I  am  sorrowful  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  take  note  of  the 
criticisms  of  foreign  aid  that  are  set 
forth  in  the  committee’s  report,  and  did 
not  do  something  about  them  before  it 
sent  the  bill  to  us.  The  administration 
knew  that  such  criticisms  are  based  on 
conditions  which  have  existed  for  the 
last  few  years;  nevertheless,  the  bill  was 
handed  to  us  again.  That  is  why  I  am 
not  moved  by  the  suggestion  that  all  we 
should  do  is  to  slap  the  administration 
on  the  wrist,  and  then  say,  by  way  of 
warning,  “If  you  do  not  do  something 
about  reforming  your  foreign  aid  bill  by 
next  year,  you  will  be  in  trouble.” 

So  I  think  we  should  let  the  adminis¬ 
tration  realize  that  it  is  in  trouble  now, 
and  that  if  these  criticisms  are  sound, 
the  reforms  should  be  forthcoming  now. 
I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  he  should  use  the  next  few 
days  to  consult  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  to  give  assurance  now  about 
needed  reforms,  before  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceeds  next  week  with  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  also 
states : 

He  claims  that  the  American  public  is 
being  “rooked.” 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
apt  description  of  what  is  happening. 
The  American  people  are  being  rooked; 
The  American  public  and  the  American 
taxpayers  are  being  taken  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic  ride  by  way  of  the  vehicles  of 
waste  in  the  foreign  aid  program;  and 
we  should  stop  such  waste.  The  word 
“rooked”  is  an  accurate  and  apt  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  is  happening  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  also 
states :  * 

And  that  aid  to  Latin  America  has  “caused 
more  harm  than  good.” 


Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  exam¬ 
ine  the  context  of  the  speech  from  which 
that  statement  is  taken,  they  will  find 
that  I  pointed  out  that  our  military  aid 
to  Latin  America  has  caused  more  harm 
than  good.  There  has  been  some  waste 
in  our  economic  aid;  but  my  criticism 
about  “doing  more  harm  than  good”  re¬ 
lated  particularly  to  our  military  aid. 
Before  this  debate  is  concluded,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  have  to  deal  with  amendments 
on  that  score.  But  the  New  York  Times 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  I  joined 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  in  trying  to  restore  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  authorization  that  the  so- 
called  “powerhouse  amendment,”  offered 
by  the  two  leaders  in  the  Senate  and 
their  associates,  sought  to  take  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  said, 
“We  think  you  have  gone  too  far  in 
cutting  the  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  insofar  as 
our  economic  aid  is  concerned”;  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  I  was  pleased  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  urging 
the  Senate  to  restore  $75  million  to  the 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program — thus  increasing  it  to 
$600  million.  The  Senate  did  so  because 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  in  a 
position  to  inform  the  Senate  that  al¬ 
though  those  in  charge  of  the  program 
did  not  like  that  cut  and  would  prefer  not 
to  have  it  made,  yet,  when  talking  to  him 
about  the  program,  they  said  that 
although  they  would  like  a  larger 
authorization,  they  could  live  with  this 
one.  Particularly  in  view  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  that  was  a  fairly  good  rehabili¬ 
tation,  for  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  new  program  will  be 
before  Congress. 

I  hope  that  by  that  time  more  than 
eight  Latin  American  countries  will  have 
submitted  their  plans  for  cooperation  in 
connection  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program.  The  other  day  I  pointed 
out,  and  so  stated  for  the  Record,  that 
only  eight  Latin  American  countries  have 
submitted  such  plans,  and  Argentina  and 
Brazil  are  not  among  them,  although 
Argentina  and  Brazil  have  been  heavy 
recipients  of  millions  of  dollars  out  of 
the  President’s  contingency  fund.  I  am 
convinced  that  not  one  dollar  should 
have  gone  to  them  out  of  the  contingency 
fund.  This  is  noted  because  it  is  easy 
for  the  New  York  Times  to  leave  the 
impression,  by  means  of  its  statement 
in  the  editorial  that  “aid  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  has  ‘caused  more  harm  than  good,’  ” 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

I  am  opposed  to  much  of  the  military 
aid  program,  and  shall  have  some  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make  as  to  how  it  could  be 
modified  into  a  program  similar  to  the 
program  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers, 
whereby  military  aid  funds  could  be  used 
for  the  building  of  roads,  dams,  and 
other  great  public  works  developments. 
If  such  a  program  is  called  military  aid, 
there  will  be  no  complaint  from  me.  But 


military  aid  for  the  acquisition  of  Sher¬ 
man  tanks,  submarines,  and  other  heavy 
military  equipment  has  no  place  in  Latin 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
military  aid  is  confined  to  items  neces¬ 
sary  for  internal  security — to  expendi¬ 
tures  for  small  arms,  such  as  pistols, 
machineguns,  rifles,  tear  gas,  and  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  the  handling  of  riots 
and  the  type  of  coups  the  Communists 
could  stage,  I  will  not  complain  about 
aid  of  that  kind. 

But  that  does  not  require  any  such  fig¬ 
ure  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  recommending  to  the  Senate.  I  wish 
to  make  that  comment  in  regard  to  that 
very  misleading  editorial. 

It  states  further: 

And  that  foreign  aid  is  hurting  the  domes¬ 
tic  economy,  only  help  the  enemies  of  the 
whole  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hurting  the  domes¬ 
tic  economy.  It  is  hurting  the  domestic 
economy  in  many  ways,  for  it  is  result¬ 
ing,  in  effect,  in  the  exportation  of  a 
great  deal  of  our  economic  potential. 
What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  saving 
whatever  we  can  and  using  the  money 
to  develop  our  own  underdeveloped  areas 
in  the  United  States  and  to  meet  our 
own  unemployment  problem.  We  should 
do  something  about  our  schools,  our 
water  level,  money  for  medical  care,  for 
the  aged,  for  arthritis  research,  heart  re¬ 
search,  and  cancer  research. 

We  must  start  paying  closer  attention 
to  our  domestic  economy.  The  New  York 
Times  is  absolutely  right  in  that  comment 
in  its  editorial.  I  say  that  foreign  aid  is 
hurting  the  domestic  economy.  But  the 
editorial  states  that  by  making  those 
arguments,  all  I  am  doing  is  helping  the 
enemies  of  the  whole  program. 

That  is  more  nonsense.  Now  that  we 
have  been  forced  into  the  position  of 
writing  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  though  the  Senate  were  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  we  have  a  duty  to  bring  out 
the  evidence  that  we  have  been  bringing 
out. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  I  believe  dis¬ 
turbs  some  editors,  including  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  others.  They  do  not  have  any 
answer  to  the  evidence  that  we  have 
been  putting  into  the  Record  for  several 
weeks.  I  started  putting  that  evidence 
into  the  Record  several  months  ago.  I 
spoke  almost  daily  for  weeks  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  until  the  time  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
debate.  Then  I  laid  aside  my  speeches 
on  foreign  aid.  I  knew  that  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  would  be  before  the 
Senate.  I  could  see  what  was  going  to 
happen  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  Several  months  ago  I  started  to 
make  the  Record,  and  it  is  a  factual 
Record.  I  have  put  in  factual  data  in 
speech  after  speech  as  to  how  foreign  aid 
has  operated  in  country  after  country. 
It  is  in  the  Record  for  future  reference. 
No  Senator  can  say  that  he  did  not  have 
the  facts  available  to  him.  If  he  did  not 
read  them,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  editor,  using  a  typical  journalistic 
device  of  downgrading,  then  stated : 

Mr.  Morse  may  protest  that  he  is  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  foreign  aid  while  exercising  his 
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critical  faculties  against  this  particular  bill; 
but  his  unrestrained  performance — 

If  a  Senator  undertakes  to  make  the 
record  in  detail,  it  is  alleged  that  he  is 
engaging  in  an  “unrestrained  per¬ 
formance.” 

We  must  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  make  the  record.  That  somehow 
is  not  supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  game.  But  the  Senate 
should  not  be  operated  on  the  basis  of 
its  being  a  game.  I  happen  to  think 
that  when  the  Senate  has  before  it  a 
matter  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  our  country.  Senators  ought  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  rights  and  have  the  courage  to 
exercise  their  rights  and  to  make  the  rec¬ 
ord,  no  matter  whether  some  editor  who 
wishes  to  downgrade  a  Senator  may  call 
it  “unrestrained.” 

So  the  editorial  states ; 

But  bis  unrestrained  performance  leaves 
the  impression  that  he  is  more  interested  in 
reducing  the  overall  amount  of  aid  than  in 
making  sure  that  the  program  is  operating 
more  efficiently. 

How  could  one  get  a  more  false  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  record  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  over  many  weeks 
in  the  Senate?  I  have  said  before  that 
although  I  wish  to  cut  the  bill  in  money 
.  amounts,  I  want  a  good  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  a  program  that  will  accomplish 
its  legitimate  objectives.  I  want  an  effi¬ 
cient  foreign  aid  program,  a  foreign  aid 
program  that  will  help  us,  in  this  great 
contest  between  totalitarianism  and  free¬ 
dom,  in  winning  the  minds  of  millions  of 
people  over  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

The  burden  of  my  argument  has  been 
that  this  program  is  not  doing  it.  That 
kind  of  attempted  personal  downgrad¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Times 
is  no  answer  to  the  facts  put  into  the 
Record.  The  New  York  Times  editor 
ought  to  be  devoting  himself  to  answer¬ 
ing  the  criticisms  that  we  have  made  of 
foreign  relations  by  answering  the  fac¬ 
tual  information  that  we  have  put  into 
the  Record. 

I  have  one  other  comment  on  another 
facet  of  this  general  problem.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]  has 
talked  about  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  this  morning’s  Washington  Post.  I 
share  every  comment  that  he  made  about 
it.  The  Washington  Post  editor  also 
belabors  the  idea  that  apparently  we 
should  not  be  discussing  this  subject  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  ought  to  let 
a  steamroller  roll  over  us.  Senators 
should  not  exercise  their  rights  and  their 
duties  to  make  the  record.  There  is 
much  concern  because  there  are  50  pend¬ 
ing  amendments,  but  the  concern  is  that 
it  will  take  time  to  consider  the  50  pend¬ 
ing  amendments.  I  wish  the  editor  of 
the  Post  would  express  some  concern 
about  the  fact  that  a  bill  came  to  us  in 
such  condition  that  sincere  and  dedi¬ 
cated  Senators — as  sincere  and  dedicated 
as  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue 
from  us — feel  that  it  is  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  to  offer  some  50  amend¬ 
ments.  That  is  what  ought  to  confront 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  He 
ought  to  give  his  readers  an  analysis  of 
the  reasons  why  it  became  necessary  to 
offer  the  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


Then  the  editor  said : 

Certain  men  of  good  will  can  differ  with 
some  of  these  specific  aspects  of  the  program, 
hut  it  seems  to  us  that  the  process  by  which 
legislative  decision  is  reached  is  capricious 
and  irresponsible. 

I  ask  “Why?”  What  is  capricious  and 
irresponsible  about  it?  Is  it  capricious 
and  irresponsible  if  sincere  and  dedi¬ 
cated  men  who  disagree  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  administration  spokes¬ 
men  in  the  Senate  say,  “We  are  going  to 
make  our  record  in  opposition  and  let  the 
Senate  be  the  judge.” 

What  the  editor  impliedly  confesses, 
although  he  would  deny  it  if  we  put  the 
question  to  him,  is  that  he  does  not  think 
we  ought  to  make  the  record.  He  does 
not  think  we  ought  to  take  the  time  to 
make  the  record.  He  does  not  think  that 
this  should  be  a  great  debating  forum. 
He  does  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
protect  the  Senate  so  that  we  can  truly 
say  that  it  is  the  greatest  parliamentary 
body  in  the  world.  But  it  will  not  be  a 
parliamentary  body  if  it  is  merely  a 
meeting  place  for  Senators  to  assemble 
in  order  to  cast  votes. 

The  Washington  Post  editor,  like  the 
New  York  Times  editor,  has,  as  we  say, 
“let  his  slip  show.”  He  has  unknow¬ 
ingly  confessed  what  rankles  him.  What 
he  is  really  rankled  about  is  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  debate  on  a  foreign  aid  bill  that 
he  knows  cannot  stand  a  thorough  de¬ 
bate  without  a  great  many  of  its  deficien¬ 
cies  being  shown  up  is  taking  place  in 
the  Senate. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of 
the  issue,  “Prepare  for  more  of  this.  It 
will  become  more  and  more  pointed  and 
bitter  as  the  days  go  by.”  By  next  week 
they  will  be  writing  editorials  on  asbestos 
paper. 

We  have  not  heard  anything  yet,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  unkind  things  which 
will  be  said  to  us  if  we  hold  our  ground. 

I  say  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  “Go  ahead.  Pill  up  your  bottle  of 
invective.  We  can  take  it.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  talk  about  this  bill  until  we  think 
we  have  made  the  full  record.” 

The  editorial  further  states: 

Senators  frequently  complain  that  the  aid 
program  is  haphazardly  run.  How  would 
they  characterize  their  own  legislative  be¬ 
havior? 

Is  that  not  a  nice  bit  of  psychological 
escapism?  They  cannot  meet  the  argu¬ 
ment,  so  they  make  an  ad  hominem 
argument.  There  is  no  reply  to  the 
charges  that  in  many  instances  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  wasteful  and  ineffi¬ 
cient — so  the  question  is  asked,  “What 
about  the  Senate  of  the  United  States?” 

We  can  have  some  support  from  this 
editor,  after  we  dispose  of  this  problem 
and  come  to  grips  with  some  procedural 
changes  needed  in  the  Senate.  I  hope 
it  will  not  give  him  a  heart  attack  if  he 
happens  to  find  himself  on  the  same 
side  of  that  issue  with  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

Like  a  salami  in  a  slicing  machine,  thick 
wedges  of  the  program  have  been  arbitrarily 
shaved  off. 

That  is  more  nonsense,  we  have  not 
reduced  the  bill  at  a  single  point,  except 
upon  the  basis  of  the  factual  case  we 


have  made  to  justify  a  cut.  In  keeping 
with  our  Senate  processes,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  agreed  with  us  on  each  one 
of  those  cuts.  Why  does  the  editor  not 
say,  “I  do  not  like  it,  because  I  do  not 
believe  the  cuts  should  have  been  made.” 

Why  should  he  use  such  descriptive 
terminology? 

First  of  all,  the  program  was  cut  from 
$4.9  to  $4.5  billion  following  General  Clay’s 
report. 

That  is  correct.  Is  there  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  that? 

This  figure  was  drastically  reduced  in  the 
House,  and  less  severely  by  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee. 

That  is  true. 

Now  the  Senate  has  chopped  its  own  com¬ 
mittee  recommendations  in  votes  based  less 
on  information  than  emotion. 

That  is  another  bit  of  psychological 
escapism  on  the  part  of  this  editor.  He 
did  not  proceed  to  answer  the  arguments 
we  presented.  He  did  not  deal  wtih  the 
objective  data  we  put  into  the  Record. 

Congress  has  called  on  the  Executive  to 
reform  the  administration  of  foreign  aid. 
But  who  will  reform  the  administration  of 
Congress? 

That  is  a  nice  way  to  meet  an  issue, 
is  it  not?  What  makes  this  editor  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  administration  would  re¬ 
form  foreign  aid  any  more  this  time  than 
it  has  in  past  years,  though  we  have 
patiently,  from  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  pointed  out  the  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  program  which  should  have 
been  reformed  and  were  not? 

What  this  editor  does  not  want  to 
face  is  the  fact  that  some  of  us  are  “fed 
up”  and  we  are  seeking  to  put  reforms 
into  operation  now. 

I  have  one  more  comment  to  make  in 
respect  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
made  a  comment  about  Egypt,  which 
deals  with  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
so  ably  piloted  through  the  Senate  last 
night.  There  has  been  some  comment 
in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  dealing  with  the  matter  of  fishing 
rights.  The  implication  was  that  ap¬ 
proval  of  that  amendment  is  supposed 
to  be  a  terrible  intervention  on  our  part 
in  American  foreign  policy. 

The  point  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  are  overloking  is  that  we  are 
merely  saying  to  these  countries,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  amendments,  “It  is 
our  money.  You  do  not  have  to  take 
it.  But  if  you  are  to  take  it  you  will 
have  to  take  it  on  certain  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions.” 

What  is  incorrect  about  that?  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  it, 
so  far  as  the  innate  power  of  Congress 
is  concerned. 

It  happens  to  be  the  right  of  Congress, 
which  has  charge  of  the  purse  strings  of 
the  Government,  as  a  check  upon  the 
Executive,  to  say,  “We  are  not  going  to 
allow  the  money,  unless  the  recipient 
countries  are  willing  to  agree  to  certain 
conditions.” 

That  is  what  is  sorely  needed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  why  I  shall  press  next 
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week  for  my  amendment  in  regard  to 
the  contingency  fund. 

I  want  the  President  to  have  unlimited 
power  to  meet  a  national  emergency 
overnight,  but  I  believe  we  must  put 
strings  on  the  contingency  fund  with 
respect  to  permitting  a  President  to  ex¬ 
ercise  an  unchecked  discretion  in  mak¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  available  to  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Brazil  for  balance-of-payments 
problems,  for  budget  support,  for  making 
more  money  available  to  them  sox  that 
they,  in  turn,  may  use  some  of  it  to  pay 
off  American  creditors.  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money  should  not  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  If  used  for  that  purpose, 
it  ought  to  be  done  with  the  specific  ap¬ 
proval  of  Congress,  rather  than  by  an 
unchecked  exercise  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  must  adopt  an 
amendment  to  place  the  contingency 
fund  within  some  definitive  limits. 

The  President  should  not  be  hand¬ 
cuffed  in  the  slightest  in  his  ability  to  act 
quickly  in  regard  to  an  American  emer¬ 
gency,  but  I  shall  not  remain  silent  any 
longer  in  connection  with  such  uses  of 
the  contingency  fund.  I  put  data  in  the 
Record  on  that  subject  the  other  day. 
The  data  show  that  the  contingency  fund 
has  been  used,  not  only  by  this  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  also  other  Presidents  to  shore 
up  the  budgets  of  other  countries,  such 
as  Brazil. 

In  my  judgment,  Brazil  has  yet  to  act 
in  good  faith  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  in  trying  to  do  something  about 
inflation.  Brazil  goes  through  a  series 
of  so-called  token  gestures,  but  the  fact 
is  that  apparently  Brazil  is  of  the  opinion 
that  she  can  come  back  to  get  more 
money  to  shore  up  her  monetary  policy 
after  each  inflationary  runaway.  She 
has  obtained  large  sums  from  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  have  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  these  com¬ 
ments  on  the  position  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  on  the  two  editorials.  I 
say  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  “Although 
you  and  I  disagree,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  the 
extent  I  have  brought  out  in  this  speech, 
my  admiration  for  you  remains  un¬ 
abated.  You  are  still  one  of  the  greatest 
Secretaries  of  State  in  my  time,  and 
you  will  go  down  in  American  history  as 
a  truly  great  Secretary  of  State.  But 
you,  too,  Mr.  Secretary,  must  be  brought 
under  the  checking  power  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
your  policies.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  must 
not  be  allowed  to  do  whatever  you  care 
to  do  and  take  the  position  that  the 
Congress  must  give  you  the  necessary 
money  to  do  what  you  want  to  do.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  get  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  what  you  want  to  do.” 

This  is  an  authorization  bill.  An  au¬ 
thorization  bill  involves  a  review  of  the 
policy  that  is  proposed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers’ 
money.  After  we  have  taken  a  look  at 
the  proposals,  from  the  standpoint  of 
policy,  we  render  the  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  authorize  that  policy  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers’ 
money  in  sufficient  amounts  to  carry  out 
the  policy. 


So  I  say,  “Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  I 
have  a  difference  as  to  the  degree  of  con¬ 
gressional  authority  in  authorizing 
funds  in  relation  to  policy.”  Funds  are 
directly  related  to  policy.  The  Secretary 
must  ask  for  authorization  of  funds  for 
a  given  set  of  policies,  and  some  of  us 
find  ourselves  in  disagreement — and  in 
some  instances  the  majority  find  them¬ 
selves  in  disagreement,  as  the  votes  in 
connection  with  the  bill  show — with 
some  of  these  policies.  Therefore  we  are 
trying  to  persuade  the  Senate  not  to  au¬ 
thorize  money  to  carry  out  those  policies, 
which  means  that  if  the  Secretary  does 
not  get  the  money  those  policies  must 
necessarily  go  down  the  drain — and  that 
is  where  they  belong. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  my  amendment  No. 
232. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Fulbright]  mo¬ 
mentarily  stepped  out  of  the  Chamber. 
While  he  is  away,  I  want  to  make  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Record  the  views  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  on  this  amendment. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know  the 
former  President  of  the  World  Bank,  Mr. 
Eugene  Black.  He  wrote  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  earlier  this  year  in  reference  to  this 
particular  amendment.  He  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  offered 
us  some  very  good  advice.  He  is  a  repu¬ 
table  banker,  one  who  has  gained  for 
himself  an  outstanding  reputation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fine  services  he  has  rendered . 
to  the  World  Bank.  He  wrote : 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
proposals  have  been  made  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  harden  the  loan 
terms  for  AID  development  lending  to  less 
developed  countries. 

Later,  he  stated: 

The  problem  is  that  many  developing  coun¬ 
tries  have  a  need  for  and  ability  to  make 
use  of  outside  capital  which  is  in  excess  of 
their  ability  to  service  conventional  loans. 
A  number  of  countries  already  are  at  or 
close  to  the  point  beyond  which  they  can¬ 
not  prudently  assume  increased  foreign  debt 
in  view  of  their  already  heavy  debt  service 
obligations.  To  refuse  them  low  interest 
loans  with  long  maturities  and  generous 
grace  periods  for  their  development  programs 
would  be  to  frustrate  their  development  ef¬ 
forts  and  to  deny  them  opportunity  for  in¬ 
creased  foreign  exchange  earnings  from 
which  to  service  their  external  debt  at  a  later 
stage. 

Mr.  Black  continued  : 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association  was  created 
in  September  of  1960  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank  lending  on  unconventional 
terms  at  a  standard  rate  of  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  service  charge  with  50-year  matu¬ 
rities  and  a  10-year  grace  period. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  note  that  that 
affiliate  of  the  World  Bank  has  as  good 
a  record  of  financing  as  any  I  know. 
The  International  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation  provides  what  it  calls  unconven¬ 
tional  terms  at  a  standard  rate  of  three- 
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fourths  of  1  percent,  with  50 -year  matu¬ 
rities  and  a  10-year  grace  period. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 

Similarly,  when  AID  was  established  in 
1961,  the  executive  branch  sought  and  Con¬ 
gress  wisely  authorized  the  extension  of  AID 
development  loans  on  terms  as  low  as  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  over  40  years,  with  a  10- 
year  grace  period  on  repayment  of  principal. 
It  is  for  those  reasons  also  that  the  World 
Bank,  the  U.S.  Government,  and  other  bodies 
have  been  encouraging  foreign  governments 
to  lend  on  softer  terms  to  the  less-developed 
countries. 

While  I  believe  that  AID’S  lending  policy 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  the  loan 
terms  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
various  countries  and  that  terms  should  be 
hardened  for  a  number  of  countries  as  AID 
Administrator  Bell  has  done  in  recent 
months,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
grave  consequence  if  AID’S  minimum  lend¬ 
ing  terms  were  forced  upward  beyond  their 
present  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en¬ 
tire  text  of  Mr.  Black’s  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  a  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  addressed  to  Chair¬ 
man  Fulbright,  and  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  1,  1963.. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
proposals  have  been  made  in  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  to  harden  the  loan  terms 
for  AID  development  lending  to  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  setting  a  minimum  figure  as 
high  as  2  percent  for  30  years  with  a  2-year 
grace  period.  My  deep  concern  over  the  effect 
of  such  proposals  if  adopted  moves  me,  at  the 
risk  of  intruding  upon  your  deliberations,  to 
submit  this  letter  for  your  consideration  and 
that  of  your  distinguished  colleagues. 

The  problem  is  that  many  developing 
countries  have  a  need  for  and  ability  to  make 
use  of  outside  capital  which  is  in  excess  of 
their  ability  to  service  conventional  loans. 
A  number  of  countries  already  are  at  or  close 
to  the  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  pru¬ 
dently  assume  increased  foreign  debt  in  view 
of  their  already  heavy  debt  service  obliga¬ 
tions.  To  refuse  the  low-interest  loans 
with  long  maturities  and  generous  grace  pe¬ 
riods  for  their  development  programs  would 
be  to  frustrate  their  development  efforts  and 
to  deny  them  opportunity  for  increased  for¬ 
eign  exchange  earnings  from  which  to  serv¬ 
ice  their  external  debt  at  a  later  stage,  when 
they  should  be  much  more  able  to  bear  it. 
To  encourage  countries,  in  effect,  to  borrow 
on  hard  terms  is  to  lead  them  into  a  foreign 
debt  service  obligation  they  cannot  bear  and 
possible  eventual  default  on  their  loans. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association  was  created 
in  September  of  1960  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank  lending  on  unconventional  terms 
at  a  standard  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  service  charge  with  50-year  maturities 
and  a  10-year  grace  period.  Similarly,  when 
AID  was  established  in  1961,  the  executive 
branch  sought  and  Congress  wisely  author¬ 
ized  the  extension  of  AID  development  loans 
on  terms  as  low  as  three-fourths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  over  40  years,  with  a  10-year  grace  pe¬ 
riod  on  repayment  of  principal.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  also  that  the  World  Bank,  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  other  bodies  have  been 
encouraging  foreign  governments  to  lend  on 
softer  terms  to  the  less  developed  countries. 
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While  I  believe  that  AID’S  lending  policy 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  the  loan 
terms  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
various  countries  and  that  terms  should  be 
hardened  for  a  number  of  countries  as  AID 
Administrator  Bell  has  done  in  recent 
months,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
grave  consequence  if  AID’S  minimum  lend¬ 
ing  terms  were  forced  upward  beyond  their 
present  level.  Therefore,  I  strongly  hope 
that  your  committee  will  not  revise  the  wise 
decision  it  made  with  respect  to  AID  loan 
terms  2  years  ago. 

Once  again  I  ask  your  understanding  for 
the  spirit  and  concern  in  which  these  views 
are  offered,  and  I  extend  to  you  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  my  continued  esteem 
and  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene  R.  Black. 


September  25,  1963. 
Hon.  William  J.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill  :  I  am  writing  you  because  of  my 
deep  concern  over  any  final  action  by  the 
Congress  which  would  move  in  the  direction 
of  requiring  a  general  hardening  of  loan 
terms  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  at 
the  present  time.  In  addition  to  the  recent 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
raise  significantly  minimum  AID  loan  repay¬ 
ment  terms,  I  understand  that  there  are 
proposals  before  your  committee  which 
would  have  a  similar  effect.  I  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  reasons  why  these  moves  are  un¬ 
timely  and  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
retaining  the  flexibility  of  the  present  law. 

The  repayment  terms  which  have  generally 
been  adopted  under  the  present  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act — a  long  period  of  repayment  up 
to  40  years,  grace  periods  up  to  10  years,  and 
with  a  three-fourths  of  1  percent  credit  or 
interest  charge — are  no  less  essential  now 
than  they  were  only  2  years  ago  when  your 
committee  approved  the  new  program.  A 
move  now  to  harden  generally  this  aspect  of 
our  lending  program  would  be  contrary  to 
the  realities  of  the  financial  situation  of  most 
of  the  less-developed  countries  and  would 
not  be  in  the  interests  of  international  finan¬ 
cial  stability.  We  rightfully  are  relying  un¬ 
der  the  new  AID  program  more  heavily  on 
loans  than  grants  and  now  require  dollar 
rather  than  local  currency  repayment.  There 
are  some  cases  where  loans  by  AID  with 
harder  repayment  terms  make  financial 
sense,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  where  they 
do,  these  harder  terms  are  required.  But  to 
require  higher  interest  rates  generally  or 
shorter  grace  periods  and  maturities  would, 
in  my  view,  seriously  reduce  the  overall  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  program  to  development.  It 
would  also  impede  our  efforts — which  have 
recently  shown  signs  of  real  success — to  per¬ 
suade  other  AID  donors  to  soften  their  terms. 

In  the  meantime,  it  would  not  really  help 
the  United  States  and  it  would  be  self-de¬ 
feating  to  the  purpose  of  our  AID  program  to 
add  to  the  burdens  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
try’s  budget  or  its  balance  of  payments  by 
setting  an  increased  artificial  floor  to  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  than  can  be  charged,  decreasing 
the  grace  periods  or  reducing  the  maturities 
in  which  loans  are  to  be  repaid.  Such  a  step 
would,  in  most  cases,  retard  progress  that 
many  of  these  countries  might  otherwise 
make  toward  self-support  and  thereby  pro¬ 
long  the  time  when  they  might  be  expected 
to  rely  on  conventional  sources  of  financing 
and  the  World  Bank.  While  we  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  the  ability  of  the  borrowing  country 
to  service  its  debts  through  progress  in  de¬ 
velopment,  we  should  take  care  that  the 
burden  of  debt  service  should  not  be  such  as 
to  impede  that  progress. 

It  is  significant  that  studies  within  the 
past  year  by  international  institutions  such 
as  the  World  Bank  and  the  OECD  show  that 
the  need  is  growing  for  the  kind  of  terms 


that  the  United  States  has  been  providing. 
A  recent  staff  study  of  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Association  concluded  that  the 
foreign  debt  service  burden  for  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  has  been  becoming  rapidly 
heavier  in  relation  to  export  earnings,  out¬ 
put,  savings,  and  many  other  key  indicators 
of  the  seriousness  of  their  debt  servicing 
problem.  Very  liberal  repayment  terms  were 
found  needed  where  determined  development 
efforts  were  being  progressively  jeopardized 
by  decreasing  creditworthiness  for  loans  on 
conventional  terms. 

It  is  to  me  significant  that  the  terms  used 
by  AID  are  similar  to  those  pioneered  by  the 
World  Bank  for  lending  by  the  International 
Development  Association.  These  were  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  IDA  after  long  and  thorough  inter¬ 
national  discussion  under  the  leadership  of 
Eugene  Black.  Recent  actions  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  the  developed  and  less  developed 
countries  on  the  future  of  the  IDA  confirm 
their  confidence  in  this  organization  and  in 
its  sound  lending  policies. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  loans  made 
by  AID  are  tied  to  U.S.  procurement  and 
represent  the  supplying  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services  rather  than  dollars.  In  this  way,  any 
adverse  impact  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  is 
kept  to  the  minimum,  and,  in  fact,  loans  so 
given  add  to  output  and  jobs  at  home. 

While  I  hesitate  to  intrude  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  your  committee,  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  some  help  to  give  you  my  views 
on  the  importance  of  retaining  the  present 
flexibility  in  AID  repayment  terms. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  the  committee  responded 
to  the  demand  for  improved,  or  harder, 
terms  on  loan  policy.  As  I  recall,  we 
shortened  the  term  of  the  loan  from  40 
to  35  years.  The  amendment  the  com¬ 
mittee  adopted  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I  (the 
administrator )  shall  establish  terms  which 
shall  include  (A)  interest  at  a  rate  not  lower 
than  three-fourths  of  1  per  centum  per  an¬ 
num  during  the  5-year  period  following  the 
date  on  which  the  funds  are  initially  made 
available  under  the  loan,  and  not  lower  than 
2  per  centum  per  annum  thereafter  and  (B) 
repayment  on  an  amortized  basis,  beginning 
not  later  than  5  years  after  the  date  any 
funds  are  initially  made  available  under  the 
loan,  and  ending  not  later  than  30  years 
following  the  end  of  such  5-year  period. 

In  layman’s  language,  it  means  that 
during  the  grace  period  of  5  years  the 
rate  of  interest  shall  be  three-quarters 
of  1  percent,  and  for  the  next  30  years 
the  interest  rate  shall  be  at  not  less  than 
2  percent. 

This  contrasts  with  what  was  the 
policy,  and  what  is  the  policy  today,  of 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  for  40  years. 

So  we  have  toughened  the  loan  policy, 
and  terms  and  interest  rates.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  well  as  other 
Senators,  made  a  very  strong  recom¬ 
mendation  for  tighter  and  stronger  loan 
terms.  The  committee  adopted  the 
recommendations,  and  has  incorporated 
the  new  terms  into  the  bill,  and  we  have 
what  we  think  is  a  sound  proposal. 

With  due  regard  and  respect  for  my 
colleagues,  when  it  comes  to- banking 
and  financing,  the  position  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Black  might  well  be  given 
thoughtful  consideration.  Mr.  Black  has 


been  heralded  in  this  body  for  his  un¬ 
usual  qualities  and  qualifications  as  an 
international  finance  expert.  Mr.  Black 
has  advised  the  committee  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable,  soft  loan  policy.  He 
has  hesitated  even  to  advocate  the  firm¬ 
er  terms  or  more  stringent  terms  that 
we  are  suggesting  or  asking  for  as  an 
amendment  in  the  bill  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize,  also, 
that  the  loans,  under  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
are  not  designed  to  make  money 
for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  our  foreign  policy  inter¬ 
ests.  The  difference  between  the  interest 
rate  charged  under  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  and  the  cost  of  the 
money  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  secur¬ 
ity  or  foreign  policy  expenditure  or  cost. 

If  we  are  to  engage  in  a  moneymaking 
business,  we  have  a  bank  called  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  which  has  earned 
rather  substantial  profits.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  directly  related  to  commerce. 
It  finances  U.S.  exports.  It  has  rates  of 
interest  and  terms  of  maturity  that  re¬ 
flect  the  money  market.  But  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  was  not  put  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  take  away  business 
from  the  commercial  banks  or  from  the 
World  Bank.  It  is  an  addition  to  those 
normal,  conventional  types  of  financing, 
and  it  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  foreign 
policy  program  and  a  national  security 
program,  and  not  a  banking  or  money¬ 
making  enterprise.  We  should  keep  that 
in  mind. 

The  low  interest  rates  we  are  recom¬ 
mending  are  higher  than  before,  and 
repayment  is  provided  in  dollars.  It  is 
a  much  sounder  program  than  we  had  for 
many,  many  years,  before  we  began  the 
loan  program  with  repayment  in  dollars. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  of  the  type  proposed  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  are  actually  higher  than  those  in 
many  European  countries.  They  are 
higher  than  many  of  the  British  loans, 
higher  than  many  of  the  recent  German 
loans,  and  higher  than  French  assis¬ 
tance,  which  is  largely  grants. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
persuade  countries  to  bring  down  their 
rates  of  interest.  Many  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  that  are  obtaining 
these  loans  are  able  to  use  this  soft  type 
of  loan  as  a  means  of  buttressing  their 
economy  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  a 
credit  structure  at  the  World  Bank  and 
with  private  commercial  banks,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  rising  standard  of 
living. 

We  should  understand  clearly  that  the 
development  loans  are  a  part  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  It  is  designed  to  strengthen 
our  security.  We  have  continued  this 
program  on  the  basis  of  low  rates  of  in¬ 
terest,  but  this  year  we  are  recommend¬ 
ing  a  sizable  increase  in  the  interest  rate, 
from  three-quarters  of  1  percent  to  a 
minimum  of  2  percent.  Senators  should 
note  that  this  is  a  minimum,  and  that 
the  administrator  can  and  does  make 
higher  interest  terms  applicable.  Sen¬ 
ators  should  also  note  that  the  maximum 
period  is  35  years.  The  term  can  be 
shortened.  The  development  loan  fund 
is  a  financial  instrument,  and  ought  to 
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be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  our  overall 
national  security  policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  the  point  that  we  have  not  intended, 
and  it  is  not  now  intended,  to  have  this 
fund  operate  as  a  moneymaking  bank¬ 
ing  institution.  It  is,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  a  tool  in  our  foreign  policy.  The 
original  Marshall  plan,  as  most  people 
believe,  was  a  successful  operation.  It 
was  never  considered  to  be  a  money¬ 
making  operation.  When  we  look  back 
on  it  now,  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
wise  if  the  program  had  been  based  on 
soft  loans — that  is,  loans  requiring  re¬ 
payment  with  low  interest — because  we 
would  be  very  fortunate  indeed  with  such 
loans  coming  due  at  this  juncture. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  a  small 
percentage  of  the  original  program  was 
in  the  form  of  loans,  and  we  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  an  average  of  $300  million  a  year 
in  repayment  on  the  part  of  the  program 
which  was  in  the  form  of  loans. 

Therefore  the  lending  part  is  quite 
sound,  and  the  committee  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  gone  along  with  it. 

On  the  judgment  of  the  best  author¬ 
ities  I  know  in  this  field,  if  we  put  the 
minimum  as  high  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  have  it,  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  will,  in  effect,  price  us  out  of 
the  market.  The  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  are  much  less  likely  to  be  able  to 
bear  that  kind  of  loan  with  a  high  in¬ 
terest  rate  than  the  original  Marshall 
countries  would  have  been  able  to  do  if 
we  had  imposed  it  at  that  time. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  further  emasculate  the  bill  by  adopt¬ 
ing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI.  I  do  so  because  I  think  it 
represents  sound  economics  for  this 
country,  and  reasonable  loan  repayment 
terms  for  recipient  nations. 

Very  simply,  the  amendment  provides 
that  governments  which  receive  foreign 
assistance  development  loans  from  the 
United  States  must  pay  the  same  rate 
of  interest  on  these  loans  as  our  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  pay  to  borrow  the  money  in 
the  first  place. 

I  realize  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  made  some  progress  in 
this  respect.  Under  the  term  of  H.R. 
7855,  as  reported,  the  interest  rate  on 
development  loans  has  been  set  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  for  the  first  5  years 
of  the  loan,  and  2  percent  thereafter. 
This  is  an  improvement  over  the  present 
method,  which  gives  the  administration 
the  discretion  to  set  interest  rates  at  even 
lower,  long-term  levels.  But  it  still 
leaves  the  American  taxpayer  digging 
down  in  his  pocket  to  pay  a  consider¬ 
able  difference.  Our  Government  is 
borrowing  the  money  it  lends  at  the  rate 
of  3  percent  plus.  In  any  way  one  figures 
it,  there  is  a  gap  of  from  1  to  3  or  4  per¬ 
cent  which  must  be  made  up.  This  is 
costing  us  millions  of  dollars  which  could 
be  well  used  in  our  own  country. 


The  amendment  would  remove  the  gift 
element  from  development  loans.  It 
would  take  out  the  subsidy — the  subsidy 
for  which  the  American  people  are  now 
picking  up  the  tab.  It  would  differenti¬ 
ate  more  sharply  between  our  loan  and 
our  grant  programs  in  foreign  assistance. 
It  would  make  the  loan  program  faithful 
to  its  name,  and  give  the  American 
people  some  assurance  of  getting  back  all 
of  the  money  they  put  into  it. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
not,  as  some  have  suggested,  make  us 
look  like  Uncle  Shylock,  and  blur  the 
image  we  have  so  carefully  and  pains¬ 
takingly  built  up.  Instead,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  would  only  cement  the  picture  of  a 
good  friend  who  is  willing  to  help  out 
over  the  rough  places — who  says,  “Sure, 
I’ll  loan  you  the  money,  but  I’ll  have 
to  borrow  it  first  myself.  I  don’t  want 
anything  extra  for  my  trouble.  All  I  ask 
is  to  be  covered  in  costs  and  the  amount 
of  the  loan  itself.” 

Who  could  ask  a  friend  to  do  more? 

Mr.  President,  we'are  currently  facing 
our  largest  public  debt  in  history,  and  a 
long-continued  imbalance  of  interna¬ 
tional  payments  has  brought  our  gold 
resei’ves  to  their  lowest  reserve  level  since 
1939.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  does  not  agree  that  we 
must  retrench  wherever  possible,  and 
who  is  not  seeking  ways  to  do  so. 

In  the  past  3  years,  we  have  done  much 
to  set  our  economic  house  in  order — 
particularly  in  foreign  assistance.  For 
example,  we  have  reduced  the  amounts 
of  grants  to  foreign  governments,  while 
still  giving  them  aid  for  mutual  benefit. 
We  have  set  the  pattern  of  more  and 
more  lending  of  aid  rather  than  giving  it 
away.  The  share  of  development  loans 
in 'foreign  assistance  programs  has  in¬ 
creased  by  $450  million  between  1961  and 
1964,  while  development  grants  have  in¬ 
creased  $100  million.  During  this  time, 
supporting  assistance  has  been  reduced 
by  $600  million.  This  is  all  encouraging, 
but  it  is  not  enough. 

I  feel  that  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  H.R. 
7855  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man,  Senator  Fulbright,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  on  it.  The-frank- 
ness  with  which  the  entire  foreign 
assistance  program  is  discussed  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  it. 

I  was  pleased,  of  course,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  the  recommendations  it  did 
on  the  rate  of  interest  on  development 
loans.  I  am  glad  the  members  agreed 
that  this  is  an  area  in  which  action 
should  be  taken.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the 
committee  did  not  go  far  enough. 

I  must  disagree  with  the  thinking,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  report,  that  by  continuing 
“soft”  loans,  the  United  States  will  en¬ 
courage  other  European  nations  to  re¬ 
duce  interest  rates  and  lengthen  matur¬ 
ity  of  foreign  aid  loans.  Why  is  not  the 
reverse  more  likely  to  be  true?  Why 
would  it  not  be  easier  to  get  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  to  assume  an  even  larger 
share  of  foreign  aid  lending  if  they  could 
be  given  assurance  that  recipient  nations 
would  be  paying  back  the  full  costs  of 


making  the  loan  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
the  loan  itself.  None  of  this  country’s 
experiences  with  Western  European  na¬ 
tions  would  indicate  to  me  that  their 
leaders  are  not  good  businessmen,  seek¬ 
ing  first  of  all  to  strengthen  their  own 
financial  structure,  so  that  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  their  positions  in  thp 
world. 

The  argument  has  also  been  offered 
that  many  of  the  recipient  countries, 
particularly  those  whose  economic 
growth  is  vital  to  the  United  States,  can¬ 
not  take  on  the  added  financial  burden 
of  increased  interest  rates.  I  have  been 
told  that  their  debt  servicing  capacity 
cannot  sustain  it.  If  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  same  argument  was  made 
when  the  development  loan  program  it¬ 
self  was  first  inaugurated — that  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  could  not  under¬ 
take  at  this  time  to  pay  back  many  loans, 
no  matter  how  long  term  they  were.  Yet 
there  is  no  question  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program  has  been  a  signal 
success,  and  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
most  salutary  changes  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  since  its  inception.  Surely  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  that  are  finding 
in  the  loan  program  a  solution  to  many 
of  their  pressing  problems  will  not  dis¬ 
card  it — or  us — because  we  ask  them  to 
pay  as  much  themselves  for  the  money 
as  it  costs  us  to  get  it  for  them. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  long  been  a 
supporter  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
agree  with  it  both  in  principle  and  in 
philosophy.  I  am  convinced  that  it  has 
been,  from  the  beginning,  a  program 
which  is  in  our  own  self-interest;  and  I 
know  in  my  heart  that  it  is  in  our  great 
American  humanitarian  tradition. 

But  I  do  feel  that  as  we  vote  to  con¬ 
tinue  it,  we  should  consider  from  every 
angle  the  current  condition  of  our  own 
people  and  the  current  condition  of  our 
own  financial  resources,  and  should  give 
them  first  call.  We  must  trim  our  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  whenever  and 
wherever  we  can  without  endangering 
its  objectives.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  one  concrete  way  to  do 
this. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  that  we 
must  not  attempt  to  profit  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  the  lesser  developed 
countries,  but  by  the  same  token  we 
should  not  provide  a  subsidy  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  our  own  economy,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  can  ill  afford  to  do  so. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

AldiSkdi 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  that  the  roll 
be  called  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI  to  the  committee 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 


water]  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson*]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


TNo.  219  Leg.] 
YEAS — 30 


AUott 

Fong 

Moss 

Beall 

Gruening 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Symington 

Cannon 

Jordan, Idaho 

Tower 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Walters 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Mechem 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Morse 

NAYS — 44 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Pas  tore 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Case 

Keating 

Prouty 

Church 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Dirksen 

McGovern 

Smith 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 

-26 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Russell 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Ervin 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  Gruening’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  I  offer  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  42 
of  the  committee  amendment,  as  amend¬ 


ed,  between  lines  11  and  12,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  the  following: 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  601  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

“(c)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise 
in  Foreign  Aid.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  carry  out  studies  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  achieving  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  the  private  enterprise  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
charged  with  administering  the  program 
under  Part  I  of  this  Act,  who  shall  appoint 
the  Committee. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  represent  the  public  interest  and  shall 
be  selected  from  the  business,  labor,  and 
professional  world,  from  the  universities  and 
foundations,  and  from  among  persons  with 
extensive  experience  in  government.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  nine  members,  and  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  designated  as  chairman. 

“(3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b— 2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  attending  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

“(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall,  if 
possible,  meet  not  less  frequently  than  once 
each  month,  shall  submit  such  interim  re¬ 
ports  as  the  Committee  finds  advisable,  and 
shall  submit  a  final  report  not  later  than 
December  31,  1964,  whereupon  the  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  cease  to  exist.  Such  reports  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress. 

'  “(5)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Advisory  Committee  to  carry  out 
its  functions.” 

On  page  42,  line  12,  strike  out  “(b)” 
and  insert  “(c)  ”. 

On  page  42,  line  16,  strike  out  “(c)” 
and  insert  “(d)”. 

On  page  43,  line  12,  strike  out  “(d)” 
an  insert  “(e)  ”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re¬ 
port  on  H.R.  7885  clearly  indicates  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  needs  major 
reorganization  and  reorientation.  It  is 
my  considered  view  that  nothing  less 
than  the  assignment  of  a  major  role  for 
private  enterprise  in  foreign  aid  will  save 
this  vital  program  from  successive  even 
deeper  appropriation  cuts.  Since  1958, 1 
have  been  urging  the  Senate  to  take  the 
lead  in  studying  specific  proposals  for 
the  introduction  of  American  business 
into  the  aid  program.  Many  of  my  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  accepted.  Properly 
applied  foreign  economic  aid  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  national  interest  that  we 
must  use  every  available  resource  in¬ 
cluding  U.S.  private  enterprise  as  well 
as  the  organs  of  our  Government  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  it  effective. 

What  is  required  is  the  marshaling  of 
the  private  U.S.  economy  in  a  major  and 
imaginative  manner  behind  the  develop¬ 
ment  effort. 

My  amendment,  which  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid 
would  begin  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
The  purpose  of  this  Committee  would  be 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  aid  program  for  achieving 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  private 
enterprise  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
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of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended.  The  Committee  would  con¬ 
sist  of  not  more  than  nine  members — 
men  and  women  of  stature  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  world,  the  univer¬ 
sities,  foundations,  and  persons  with 
extensive  experience  in  government. 
During  the  life  of  this  Committee,  it 
would  make  continuous  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  close  cooperation  with  the  head 
of  the  agency  and  with  those  actually 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  private 
enterprise  activities  of  the  agency.  The 
Committee  would  cease  to  exist  at  the 
end  of  1  year. 

The  amendment  springs  from  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  William  S.  Paley,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  CBS.  He  aptly  char¬ 
acterized  the  lack  of  close  relationship 
of  private  enterprise  to  our  aid  program 
during  the  course  of  an  address  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  before  the  49th  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  on  October  20,  1962: 

An  obvious  weakness  of  our  aid  program 
is  the  continuous  failure  to  harness  American 
private  enterprise  effectively  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  task.  Each  year  language  stressing 
this  need  is  piously  included  in  the  aid  leg¬ 
islation.  But  year  after  year  the  matter 
remains  deadlocked;  Government  on  the  one 
side  skeptical  of  giving  private  interests 
special  advantages;  and  private  business  on 
the  other  side  unprepared  to  use  stockhold¬ 
ers’  money  without  greater  guarantees  or 
inducements  than  are  now  offered. 

What  is  needed  is  a  formula,  or  mechanism, 
or  set  of  ground  rules,  which  will  harness 
the  colossal  power,  imagination  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  American  business  and  finance  to 
the  foreign  development  task.  For  several 
years  leaders  from  various  branches  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  have  stressed  this  need  and  have 
proposed  plans — for  new  credit  devices,  new 
kinds  of  guarantees,  new  forms  of  contracts, 
new  patterns  of  business-government  col¬ 
laboration.  But  few  of  the  ideas  that  have 
been  put  forward  have  been  translated  in 
action. 

It  is  my  considered  view,  and  this  view 
has  widespread  support  in  the  business 
world,  including  Mr.  Paley,  that  only 
through  the  high  level  advisory  group 
that  I  propose  can  we  revitalize  and 
make  a  lasting  success  of  our  aid  effort. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  recognize  that 
the  potential  for  the  most  dramatic  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  free  world  lies  in  creating  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  citizens  in  the  developing 
nations  to  apply  their  own  skill  and  re¬ 
sources  in  partnership  with  the  private 
enterprise  of  the  United  States  and  other 
aiding  nations  and  without  unjustifiable 
interference  and  restraint  by  govern¬ 
ments.  In  my  view,  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  should  be  made  the  primary 
vehicle  to  demonstrate  the  great  force 
of  private  enterprise  for  creating  con¬ 
ditions  for  human  opportunity  and  dig¬ 
nity  and  the  evolution  of  stable  and 
democratic  institutions. 

Although  there  has  been  notable  prog¬ 
ress  in  broadening  the  private  enterprise 
activities  of  AID;  namely,  in  the  area  of 
investment  guarantees,  support  to  local 
development  banks,  investment  surveys, 
dollar  and  local  currency  loans  to  pri¬ 
vate  business  and  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963,  now  before  us,  lends  further 
emphasis  to  encourage  and  facilitate 


participation  by  private  enterprise,  the 
potential  of  private  enterprise  in  the  aid 
program  has  not  been  developed. 

The  foreign  aid  program  has  profited 
from  infusion  of  new  ideas  from  Amer¬ 
ican  business,  universities,  foundations 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past,  with 
major  and  beneficial  results  both  in 
terms  of  specific  legislation  and  new 
emphasis  in  terms  of  the  national  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Harriman  committee 
in  1947  resulted  in  the  guidelines  which 
served  as  ground  rules  for  the  Marshall 
plan;  the  Randall  Commission  in  1954 
made  a  series  of  recommendations  which 
in  turn  had  major  legislative  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  area  of  military  aid,  on 
the  issue  of  loans  versus  grants,  the 
formulation  of  projects  supported  by  aid, 
and  so  forth;  the  Fairless  committee  in 
1957  made  recommendations  regarding 
the  greater  utilization  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  through  foreign  aid,  pointed  out 
the  need  for  long-range  economic  de¬ 
velopment  planning,  reaffirmed  the  need 
of  military  aid  expenditures  and  collec¬ 
tive  security;  the  Boescheustein  com¬ 
mittee  in  1959  made  a  series  of  construc¬ 
tive  proposals  regarding  development 
loans,  investment  guarantees,  taxation 
and  antitrust  action;  the  report  prepared 
in  1959  by  Ralph  I.  Straus  as  special 
consultant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  pursuant  to 
section  413(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended — an  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  proposed  in  1958  and  which 
was  then  accepted — further  strength¬ 
ened  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in 
foreign  aid  by  calling  for  the  greater 
use  of  tax  policy  in  stimulating  foreign 
investment,  the  greater  use  of  invest¬ 
ment  guarantees  in  lieu  of  direct  loans; 
the  creation  of  credit  insurance  for 
exports,  direct  Government  dollar  and 
Cooley  loans  to  private  enterprises 
abroad;  and  requested  specific  steps  in 
the  application  of  our  antitrust  laws  to 
foreign  investment. 

The  Clay  Committee,  in  its  March  1963 
report,  made  a  series  of  proposals  regard¬ 
ing  the  entire  program,  a  good  many  of 
which  have  been  reflected  in  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  including  a  provision 
prohibiting  assistance  for  Government- 
owned  manufacturing,  utility,  merchan¬ 
dising  or  processing  enterprises  abroad; 
reductions  in  the  overall  authorization 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  program,  and 
harder  terms  for  development  loans. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee’s  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1963  bill 
also  calls  for  a  greater  concentration  of 
U.S.  aid  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
creased  channeling  of  U.S.  aid  through 
multilateral  agencies,  further  reflecting 
the  Clay  Committee’s  recommendations. 

Some  may  say  “Why  have  another  ad¬ 
visory  committee  with  the  Clay  Com¬ 
mittee  still  in  office?”  I  believe  that 
there  are  at  least  three  specific  reasons 
why  an  advisory  committee  specifically 
charged  to  make  continuing  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding  the  effective  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  essential  now: 


First.  The  Clay  Committee  created  by 
the  President  on  December  10,  1962,  is 
not  authorized  by  statute  or  an  Execu¬ 
tive  order;  the  amendment  I  propose 
would  authorize  an  advisory  committee 
by  the  Congress  to  do  a  specific  job  for  a 
specific  period; 

Second.  While  the  Clay  Committee  is 
charged  to  look  into  all  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment’s  foreign  operations  programs  in 
the  economic  and  military  fields,  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  I  propose  would  devote 
itself  specifically  to  improving  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  operations  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Clay  Committee,  given  its 
broad  task,  cannot  be  expected  to  deal 
with  such  a  specific  problem  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis. 

Third.  I  have  discussed  my  proposal 
with  AID  Administrator  Bell,  who  favors 
it  as  an  important  aid  to  the  program. 

The  Senate  by  its  actions  this  week 
has  clearly  indicated  that  unless  the  aid 
program  is  recast,  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program  may  be  lost  next  year.  This 
advisory  committee  would  play  a  major 
role  in  the  reshaping  of  this  vital  aid 
program  so  that  by  its  more  effective 
functioning  it  could  assure  its  own 
continuance. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  amendment 
has  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  many  parts  of  the 
program — such  as  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  has  been  leading 
the  opposition,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] — and  that  it  has 
also  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Senators 
who  very  strongly  favor  the  program, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey] — and  also  that  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  program,  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  on  which  all 
can  agree  is  that  there  must  be  a  better 
way.  One  of  the  great  failures  of  the 
program  has  been  the  failure  to  tie  it  in 
directly  with  the  U.S.  private  enterprise 
system,  so  that  our  corporations — both  in 
regard  to  the  aid  side  of  the  program 
and  in  regard  to  the  technical  assistance 
side — could  themselves  carry  out  whole 
sections  of  foreign  aid,  which  essentially 
is  a  business  operation. 

For  years,  I  have  been  convinced  that 
this  could  be  done  more  cheaply,  more 
effectively,  and  with  greater  credit  to  our 
country  and  more  impact  on  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  receive  our  aid  if  much  of  it 
were  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  private  en¬ 
terprise  system. 

I  find  it  very  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  bill  it  is  proposed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  use  be  made  of  the  machinery 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  to  channel 
loans. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment,  for  I  believe  it  has  a  meritorious 
aspect.  I  believe  it  most  important  that 
private  enterprise  be  utilized  to  the  max¬ 
imum  extent  possible  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  aid. 
So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accept- 
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ed  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  very  much  the  support  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  brief¬ 
ly  tome? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT..  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York.  As  Sena¬ 
tors  know,  for  a  long  time  he  has  been 
giving  his  attention  to  the  problem  of 
increasing  participation  by  private  en¬ 
terprise  in  this  field.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  good  one,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  accept  it,  for  I  believe  it  will  make 
a  definite  contribution  to  improved  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  I  am  very  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  his  support. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  will  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  will  take  it  to  conference.  I 
believe  it  important  that  there  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  amendment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
conferees.  So,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  as  amend¬ 
ed,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  yield  further 
to  me,  I  believe  several  points  should  be 
stated  for  the  Record,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  a  moment  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  springs 
from  a  speech  made  by  William  S.  Paley, 
chairman  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  on  October  20,  1962,  to  the  49th 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention.  In¬ 
cidentally,  I  point  out  that  he  headed  one 
of  the  major  committees  in  the  material 
resources  field,  which  also,  in  its  way, 
some  years  ago  aided  the  Government. 

I  took  up  the  proposal  with  the  AID, 
and  in  that  connection  we  have  been 
attempting  to  find  a  plan  by  means  of 
which  this  proposal  would  work.  The 
Agency  favors  the  amendment,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  calls  for 
an  operation  very  much  in  line  with  a 
similar  operation  in  connection  with  the 
USIA  which  has  been  very  successful. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  most  important 
that  segments  of  the  U.S.  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  be  utilized  in  order  to  carry 
this  out. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  so 
kindly  said,  having  worked  in  that  field 
for  so  many  years,  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  me  that  we  have  finally  come  to  the 
point  at  which  the  mechanism  is  ac¬ 


cepted  as  an  essential  way  in  which  to 
operate  this  great  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  com¬ 
parisons  prepared  by  the  AID  of  its  own 
private  enterprise  activity,  which  dem¬ 
onstrates  how  very  essential  it  is  that  a 
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mechanism  such  as  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Private  Enterprise  would  pre¬ 
pare  should  be  introduced  into  the  whole 
foreign  aid  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
parisons  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Comparisons  of  AID  private  enterprise  activity  commitments  or  authorization  basis,  fiscal 

years  1963  versus  1962 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1.  All  U.S.  economic  assistance _ _ _ 

(a)  Of  which  development  loans  (including  PSP). . 

2.  Development  loans  authorized  with  primarily  private  impact: 

(a)  Direct  to  private  undertakings  (#) _ 

(b)  Nonproject  commodity  loans. _ . . . . 

(c)  Loans  to  development  banks  (#)__ _ _ 

3.  Investment  guarantees  issued: 

(a)  Specific  risk  coverage  issued  (#)__ ... _ 

(b)  Specific  risk  outstanding  June  30 _ _ _ _ 

(c)  Extended  risk  coverage  issued  (#) _ 

(d)  Extended  risk  outstanding  June  30 _ 

(e)  LA  housing  coverage  issued  (#) _ 

(f)  LA  housing  outstanding  June  30 _ _ _ _ 

4.  Cooley  loans  (Public  Law  480,  104(g)  authorized  (#)) _ _ 

5.  Investment  surveys  approved  (#) _ 


Fiscal  year  1963 

i  2, 427. 1 

1, 188.  0 

3  167 

3  531. 7 

(14) 

4  95.  5 

(13) 

214 

(131) 

884 

(462) 

(6) 

(6) 

7  1 

(1) 

1 

(1) 

» 3  45.  4 

(38) 

i»  0.  348 

(24) 

Fiscal  year  1962 


2, 617. 1 
1, 097.  0 

(») 

575.5 
69. 5  (8) 

6  367  (95) 
796  (362) 


(«) 


»  26.  7  (43) 
0. 002  (1) 


1  Total  is  for  all  AID  commitments  (using  authorization  for  development  loans),  excluding  Inter-American  Devel¬ 
opment  Bank  trust  fund  but  including  PSP  loans  under  development  loans. 

19^  Total  of  14  loans  for  $167  million  includes  fiscal  year  1962  overlap  of  loans  made  by  AID  from  its  formation  Nov.  4, 

3  Development  loans  for  purchase  of  commodities,  components,  machinery,  and  parts  to  sustain  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  are  considered  to  have  primarily  a  private  impact.  Of  the  totals  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  fiscal  year  1962,  for 
example,  nonproject  loans  to  India  alone  totaled  $240  million  and  $243  million,  respectively,  of  which  over  85  percent  is 
estimated  to  have  supported  privato  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises.  Commodity  loans  financed  by  support¬ 
ing  assistance  commitments  ($333  million  and  $395  million  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  fiscal  year  1962,  respectively)  may 
have  comparable  private  impact,  but  differing  primary  purposes,  are  not  included. 

4  Loans  to  development  banks  facilitate  relending  to  private  activities  in  industry,  agriculture,  and  housing.  By 
June  30,  1963,  AID  and  its  predecessor  agencies  had  authorized  57  dollar  loans  totaling  $372  million  (net)  for  such 
institutions  in  32  developing  countries.  Counting  local  currency  loans,  the  United  States  has  supported  85  such  in¬ 
stitutions  in  46  countries  with  over  $1  billion  in  dollars  and  local  currencies. 

5  Total  issued  includes  DLF  all-risk  guarantee  extended  in  August  1962  to  VALCO  project. 

6  All-risk  guarantees  issued  by  DLF  are  carried  in  specific  risk  totals. 

7  As  of  September  1963,  7  extended  risk  guarantees  have  been  authorized  totaling  some  $33  million  for  self-liquidating 
pilot  housing  projects  in  Latin  America,  and  4  others  totaling  some  $25  million  are  under  intensive  review. 

*  Equivalent. 

•  Between  Jan.  1, 1962,  and  June  30, 1963,  AID  approved  68  Cooley  loans  amounting  to  $61.2  million.  During  fiscal 
year  1964  AID  approved  the  largest  loan  made  to  date — $17.5  million  equivalent  in  Indian  rupees  for  a  joint  United 
States-Indian  fertilizer  plant  which  is  rece  vtng  dollar  financing  from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Currently  some 
$148  million  of  Cooley  funds  in  24  different  countries  are  available. 

10  As  o(  September  1963,  over  50  investment  surveys  costing  an  estimated  $1.3  million  were  being  undertaken  by 
potential  private  U.S.  investors  and  operating  companies  in  some  18  less  developed  countries.  Surveys  cover  pos¬ 
sible  investments  in  such  fields  as  papermaking,  prestressed  concrete,  food  processing,  and  plastics.  The  United 
States  may  bear  up  to  half  of  survey  costs,  but  only  if  investment  does  not  result. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  my  colleague.  It  would  be  a 
constructive  and  effective  addition  to  the 
bill.  I  compliment  the  Senator  on  the 
initiative  and  farsightedness  of  the 
proposed  language. 

I  know  that  a  recommendation  has 
been  made  in  the  committee  report  that 
more  aid  be  granted  through  interna¬ 
tional  organizations.  This  may  raise  se¬ 
rious  questions  since  under  existing  law 
U.S.  firms  provide  80  percent  of  the  goods 
used  under  the  program.  If  interna¬ 
tional  institutions  were  used,  U.S.  firms 
would  have  no  preference.  Contracts 
might  even  go  to  Communist  countries 
for  equipment  paid  for  by  U.S.  dollars.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  which 
the  Advisory  Committee,  which  would 
be  established  under  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague,  could  well  do,  would 
be  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  Amer¬ 
ican  enterprise  and  American  workers  in 
connection  with  any  change  in  the  focus 
or  method  of  giving  aid  to  international 
organizations.  On  this  point,  as  on 
others,  I  feel  that  the  leaders  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  and  labor  should  have  a 
voice,  and  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


Senator  will  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
record  for  conference  reference.  Many 
of  us  have  frequently  been  in  conference 
when  we  have  been  asked  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  show  them  the  basis  for  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  work  that  he  has  been  doing  in 
that  field,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  wonderful  work  that  he  has 
been  doing  in  New  Mexico.  He  has  gone 
to  New  Mexico  several  times  and  has 
talked  with  business  groups  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  object  of  trying  to  arrive 
at  an  arrangement  whereby  a  private 
segment  of  our  economy  would  play  a 
great  role  in  carrying  out  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

In  recent  years  I  have  spoken  before 
on  various  occasions  to  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  groups  in  various  Latin 
American  countries  and  other  American 
businessmen’s  groups  not  associated 
with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
abroad.  I  have  always  discussed  in  those 
speeches,  in  part,  the  need  for  consider¬ 
ing  our  American  businessmen  and  orga¬ 
nizations  abroad  as  American  economic 
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ambassadors  working  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

I  speak  only  of  Latin  America  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
is  in  other  countries,  but  I  suspect  that 
it  is  no  different.  At  least  in  Latin 
America  there  is  a  very  great  feeling  on 
the  part  of  our  American  business  inter¬ 
ests  that  they  have  not  been  taken  into 
a  cooperative  partnership  arrangement 
with  our  State  Department  and  with  our 
foreign  aid  Administrator  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  our  foreign 
aid  program.  Great  sums  of  money 
could  be  saved.  Responsible  and  reli¬ 
able  business  interests  abroad  would 
consider  this  an  opportunity  for  great 
public  service  on  their  part,  patriotically 
motivated. 

I  should  like  to  cite  an  example  or 
two.  First,  I  refer  to  the  housing  pro¬ 
gram  in  Latin  America.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  export  to  Latin  America  a 
system  of  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion's.  It  is  true  that  the  National  Orga¬ 
nization  of  Building  &  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  has  been  cooperating  with  us.  For 
example,  it  has  made  available  to  us 
some  of  their  men.  To  mention  two, 
there  is  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Courshon, 
who  have  worked  with  my  committee  not 
only  in  Latin  America  but  they  have 
worked  for  the  State  Department  in 
Africa  in  connection  with  the  building 
and  loan  concept.  That  kind  of  housing 
program  should  not  be  administered  by 
AID  at  all,  except  that  AID  should  be 
in  the  seat  of  overseeing — with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of,  shall  I  say,  a  regulator.  But 
the  actual  administering  of  that  part  of 
the  program  should  be  done  entirely 
by  the  private  segment  of  the  economy 
under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  policy 
restrictions  that  we  can  justifiably  im¬ 
pose. 

That  is  not  the  only  segment  of  the 
private  economy  that  can  be  put  to  work 
under  the  AID  program.  We  are  trying 
to  be  of  assistance  in  Latin  America  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  some 
basic  industry. 

For  example,  I  have  been  in  a  couple 
of  great  steel  plants  in  Latin  America 
built  by  American  concerns.  One  is  in 
Argentina  and  another  is  in  Brazil.  Both 
were  built  by  the  McGee  Construction 
Co.  of  Ohio.  The  McGee  Construction 
Co.  of  Ohio — at  least  their  executives, 
their  policymakers — and  other  com¬ 
panies  in  the  heavy  construction  indus¬ 
try,  such  as  the  McGee  Construction  Co., 
ought  to  have  turned  over  to  them,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  AID  program, 
a  very  important  administrative  job  in 
connection  with  the  developing  of  heavy 
industry  under  the  AID  program. 

We  might  go  on  down  the  line.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is 
present  in  the  Chamber.  In  connection 
with  the  first  item  mentioned,  namely, 
the  matter  of  housing,  in  his  State  there 
is  a  company  that  could  make  a  great 
contribution  in  the  field  of  housing,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  itself,  but  also  with  the  know-how 
that  ought  to  be  brought  to  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  administration  of  the 
whole  housing  program  under  AID. 

What  we  are  pleading  for  is  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  authority,  under  reasonable  su¬ 


pervision,  to  segments  of  the  private 
economy  best  qualified  to  administer  the 
program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  pending  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  most  important  to  begin  to  develop 
as  rapidly  as  we  can,  full  cooperation 
between  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
Latin  America  and  pi'ivate  industry.  We 
are  making  progress.  But  I  believe  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  more. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
mentioned  housing.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  Garvey  Corp.  in  Wichita, 
Kansas,  has  built  some  homes  in  Peru. 
They  are  attempting  to  build  some  in 
Colombia  and  other  Latin  American 
states.  That  is  a  project  of  private  in¬ 
dustry.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  we 
should  proceed.  That  is  one  way  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  in  that  area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
point  in  making  the  legislative  record, 
before  I  take  my  seat,  is  that  I  believe  the 
proposal  will  prove  to  be  the  most  benefi¬ 
cial  effect  of  our  program  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  will  confine  myself  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  would  also  be  true  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  What  are  we  really 
trying  to  do  under  our  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program?  We  are  attempting  to 
establish  a  system  of  economic  freedom 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

It  is  not  easy  to  establish  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  necessary  to  export  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  have  the  technology  and 
the  know-how  to  create  the  industries 
and  the  businesses  which  will  produce 
the  jobs  which  will  make  men  economi¬ 
cally  free.  What  we  really  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  export  the  form  of 
economic  freedom,  as  we  implement 
economic  freedom,  called  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

If  we  cannot  sell  the  private  enterprise 
system  in  Latin  America  we  can  forget 
about  political  freedom  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  must  get  the  horse  before  the 
cart,  instead  of  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  That  is  what  has  been  wrong  with 
much  of  our  Latin  American  policy  for 
many  years.  We  have  been  trying  to 
talk  to  those  people  in  terms  of  political 
reforms,  which  has  been  a  waste  of  our 
time  and  our  money.  We  must  talk  to 
them  and  act  with  them  in  relation  to 
our  economic  forms.  Then  they  will 
achieve  political  freedom. 

It  is  necessary  to  establish  building 
and  loan  associations,  to  build  heavy  in¬ 
dustries,  not  on  a  government-to-gov- 
ernment  basis  but  on  a  project-to-project 
basis,  so  that  the  private  segment  of  the 
American  economy  can  be  the  economic 
ambassadors  and  administrators  repre¬ 
senting  the  U.S.  Government — under 
fair  regulations.  Then  economic  free¬ 
dom  will  be  established;  and  we  shall 
not  have  to  worry  about  political  free¬ 
dom. 

I  could  take  more  time — but  I  shall 
not — to  list  one  type  of  industry  and 
business  after  another  which  needs  to 
be  established  in  Latin  America  so  that 
political  freedom  can  be  made  secure. 


Consider  the  question  of  finance.  Con¬ 
sider  the  small  business  operation.  Why 
should  it  not  be  done  by  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  representatives  of 
American  business  and  representatives 
of  Latin  American  business?  The  bu¬ 
reaucrats  may  be  hesitant  about  that, 
but  if  it  should  result  in  diminishing  an 
already  overpopulated  bureaucracy  in 
connection  with  foreign  aid,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  Javits  amendment. 

There  were  many  long  discussions  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
about  the  overmanning  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  It  is  overmanned.  We 
could  save  great  sums  of  money  by  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  surplus  personnel  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  around  the  world. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  to 
us  by  people  who  have  gone  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  and  have  found  a 
surplus  of  personnel  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  This  amendment  would  help 
in  that  regard. 

If  wisely  used  and  developed,  this  pro¬ 
posal  could  help  to  decrease  some  waste 
in  foreign  aid,  and  to  decrease  personnel 
as  well. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the 
amendment  would  give  us  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  to  export  our  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Until  we  can  make  that 
available  to  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
Latin  America,  we  shall  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  political  freedom  se¬ 
cure  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
complete  the  argument,  and  then  the 
Senate  can  vote.  I  wish  to  mention  two 
things  which  I  consider  to  be  quite  im¬ 
portant. 

If  we  are  to  do  this,  and  do  it  honest¬ 
ly  and  well,  there  is  required  a  revised 
view  on  the  part  of  AID  and  the  State 
Department.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
real  problems  in  respect  to  cooperation 
between  private  enterprise  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  that  there  has  been  a  mu¬ 
tual  suspicion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  committee  will  be  high  level  enough 
and  representative  enough  to  dispel  that 
suspicion.  That  is  important,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

I  started  representing  business  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  and  later  represented 
big  business.  I  know  it  from  being  close¬ 
ly  associated  with  it.  I  know  how  im¬ 
portant  this  consideration  is. 

Secondly,  the  efforts  of  well-inten¬ 
tioned  men,  like  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  other  Senators  who 
feel  deeply  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  aid  program,  are  inevitably  frus¬ 
trated  because  no  alternatives  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  our  consideration. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  legislative 
history  show  that  if  the  committee  is  to 
be  worth  its  salt — and  its  record  is  yet 
to  be  made — it  must  help  us  by  provid¬ 
ing  alternatives,  so  that  those  who  have 
a  deep  disquiet  about  this  program  may 
have  something  else  to  which  to  turn,  for 
which  to  put  up  a  case.  As  we  stand 
now,  we  do  not  have  that. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  amend* 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
praiseworthy.  However  after  watching 
the  operations  of  the  State  Department 
over  the  past  few  years,  I  must  say  that 
nothing  reminds  me  more  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  as  the  little  signs  I  have  seen  in 
country  stores  all  over  my  own  State  and 
in  small  offices  elsewhere,  bearing  the 
whimsical  expression,  “Don’t  confuse  me 
with  the  facts — my  mind  is  already  made 
up.’’  I  do  not  ask  my  questions  humor¬ 
ously.  I  am  serious. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  the  State 
Department  will  pay  any  attention  to 
the  report  of  this  commission?  I  do  not 
question  that  the  commission  could  make 
a  contribution,  but  what  attention  does 
the  Senator  believe  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  would  pay  to  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  things  we 
have  been  short  of  is  affirmative  alter¬ 
natives.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  State  Department  will  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  the  report  or  whether  the 
State  Department  will  treat  it  as  a  pleas¬ 
ant  boondoggle  which  I  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors  have  engaged  in. 

I  believe  it  will  be  supremely  important 
in  giving  us  some  kind  of  text  from 
which  we  can  argue,  from  which  we  can 
suggest  alternatives.  That  is  what  we 
are  really  short  of. 

The  State  Department  has  the  staff, 
the  equipment,  the  facts,  and  the  figures 
it  requires.  Although  we  know  there  is 
something  wrong,  all  that  we  can  do  is 
to  cut  the  program  to  ribbons.  That  is 
the  only  alternative  we  have.  I  should 
like  to  have  another  choice. 

I  hope  the  State  Department  will  give 
this  question  the  attention  and  devotion 
which  it  deserves.  If  it  does  not,  at 
least  we  shall  have  something  upon 
which  we  can  base  a  policy — with  some 
knowledge,  some  facts  and  some  back¬ 
ground — instead  of  being  bereft,  as  we 
are  today,  of  proper  alternatives. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  another  question  in  all  serious¬ 
ness.  We  have  witnessed  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property  in  many  countries;  such 
has  occurred  in  the  past  few  days. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  a  Com¬ 
mission  could  stop  such  confiscation  of 
property?  This  is  an  important  matter, 
because  until  assurance  can  be  given, 
businessmen  will  not  invest  in  Latin 
America.  Anyone  who  invests  there  now, 
generally  speaking,  I  would  consider  to 
be  quite  foolish. 

What  can  the  Senator  say  with  respect 
to  how  his  amendment  might  affect  what 
seems  to  be  a  generally  uniform  policy 
in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  places  to  na¬ 
tionalize  industries  and  to  confiscate 
American  property  and  American  goods 
of  the  American  businesses  who  have 
gone  into  such  countries  to  do  exactly 
the  job  the  Senator  wishes  to  have  done? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  nothing  universal  about  the  situation 
in  Latin  America.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tide  has  turned  in  Argentina  and  in 
Peru.  There  is  a  much  better  situation 
in  Venezuela.  There  is  a  good  situa¬ 
tion  in  Colombia.  Mexico  is  unique  in 
achievements  in  Latin  America. 

My  first  answer  is  that  there  are  posi¬ 
tions  of  strength  in  Latin  America  which 


can  be  buttressed  and  sustained,  which 
should  not  be  let  go  the  way  of  others. 

Second,  the  American  business  com¬ 
munity  is  heavily  involved  in  Latin 
America  today.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly — and  I  believe  I  am  cor¬ 
rect — the  figure  for  American  investment 
in  Latin  America  now  is  between  $8  bil¬ 
lion  and  $9  billion,  with  thousands  of 
Americans  employed.  There  is  a  con¬ 
stant  reinvestment  of  earnings,  though 
the  net  investment  now  is  only  some  $200 
million  a  year,  which  is  very  small  and 
one  of  the  real  disasters  Latin  America 
has  faced.  So  there  is  a  big  stake,  and 
there  are  involved  many  persons  who  can 
accomplish  constructive  ends. 

Third,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  accomplished  by  private 
enterprise  acting  as  an  agency  of  the 
Government,  carrying  out  Government 
contracts.  There  would  be  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  overhead  for  a  bureaucracy,  and 
there  would  be  available  the  capability 
of  persons  who  do  not  have  to  be  trained 
for  the  job  and  who  could  be  employed 
in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

For  all  those  reasons,  much  as  I  join 
with  the  Senator  in  deprecating  the  way 
certain  Latin  American  countries  com¬ 
mit  economic  suicide  when  they  destroy 
the  climate  for  investment  by  private 
enterprise,  I  still  think  there  remains  an 
area  and  an  opportunity  for  this  kind 
of  program  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  in  this  area 
an  opportunity;  but  I  would  not,  by  my 
silence  want  it  understood  that  I  believe 
the  list  of  countries  the  Senator  has  cited 
is  an  accurate  list.  The  Senator  appar¬ 
ently  has  been  reading  different  books 
and  receiving  different  mail  and  has  dif¬ 
ferent  friends  from  those  I  have  in 
Latin  America,  because  I  cannot  go 
along  with  him  in  that  respect. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  support  addi¬ 
tional  boards  and  bureaus,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  pending  amendment  because  we 
must  explore  the  area ;  we  must  get 
something  done.  However,  I  have  some 
question  about  whether  the  State  De¬ 
partment  will  cooperate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hesitate  to  state  a 
minimal  figure,  but  I  would  say  not  more 
than  $50,000.  No  compensation  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  members  of  the  committee;  it  is 
strictly  a  housekeeping  arrangement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  advantage  would 
this  committee  have  over  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  Anaconda  Co.,  Grace 
Line,  and  other  powerful  corpora¬ 
tions  that  are  already  doing  business 
there?  If  I  really  wanted  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  or  advice  on  these  out-of-the- 
way  places,  I  think  I  could  obtain  more 
information  by  going  to  one  of  those 
corporations  than  by  going  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency.  What  is  the  advantage  of 
getting  this  advice? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  a  Government 
committee;  it  is  a  private  entei-prise 
committee  entirely.  It  will  give  out 
pooled  advice.  Various  segments  of  pri¬ 
vate  industry  will  also  debate  the  ques¬ 


tion  with  each  other,  checking  the  ad¬ 
vice  against  each  other.  Incidentally, 
many  of  these  people  will  not  meet  with 
one  another  now  for  fear  that  somebody 
is  going  to  charge  them  with  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

In  addition,  it  will  introduce  other  ele¬ 
ments  into  the  area,  such  as  labor  and 
educational  institutions — it  is  not  a  very 
big  committee;  it  has  a  limitation  of 
nine — in  an  effort  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  a  committee  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  doing  business  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  were  to  get  together,  the  antitrust 
laws  would  not  apply  to  their  findings. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  not  if  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  mandate  of 
the  law,  namely,  how  foreign  aid  can  best 
function  in  the  private  enterprise  area. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  does  not 
think  they  would  do  anything  else? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  would  have 
enough  Government  officials  around  to 
guarantee  against  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  raised  a 
good  question.  Next  week  we  shall  have 
an  amendment  or  two  to  broaden  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  with  relation 
to  nationalization  of  industries  in  Latin 
America.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  broad¬ 
ened. 

In  regard  to  this  amendment,  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
State  Department  would  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  Judging  from  the  way  it 
has  ignored  suggestions  in  the  past,  one 
would  think  the  answer  should  be  “No  ” 
However,  things  have  since  changed.  I 
have  the  lurking  suspicion  that  since 
the  debate  on  the  bill  and  the  changes 
made  in  it,  this  being  the  first  time  such 
changes  have  been  made,  it  may  dawn 
on  the  State  Department  that  Congress 
means  business  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  the  State  Department  cooperated  with 
us  in  putting  into  effect  the  objectives  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  Javits-Humphrey  amendment 
could  do  much  to  strengthen  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program;  it  could  do  much  to 
win  widespread  support  for  the  aid  agen¬ 
cy  within  the  business  and  professional 
community  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  done 
much  to  strengthen  and  increase  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  American  private  enter¬ 
prise  sector  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Javits  in  the  joint  effort  growing 
out  of  the  NATO  Economic  Committee 
to  strengthen  the  private  enterprise  sec¬ 
tor  in  Latin  America.  I  refer  to  the 
work  of  the  Atlantic  Community  Devel¬ 
opment  Group  for  Latin  America. 

I  believe  that  the  inclusion  in  an 
advisory  committee  of  leading  represent¬ 
atives  from  the  fields  of  business,  labor, 
and  the  professions  can  prove  invalu¬ 
able  to  those  charged  with  administering 
the  AID  program. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  executive  branch,  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  for- 
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eign  aid  program.  In  considering  these 
recommendations,  a  highly  qualified  ad¬ 
visory  committee  should  be  of  invalu¬ 
able  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits),  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
to  the  committee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  yeas  and  nayes  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  aforementioned  Senators 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Fearson]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  220  Leg.] 

YEAS — 74 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Allott 

Gruening 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdick 

Javits 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Case 

Keating 

Scott 

Church 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Walters 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Mechem 

Young,  N.  Dak, 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Miller 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 26 


Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cooper 

Edmondson 

Engle 

Ervin 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Hartke 


Holland 

Johnston 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McNamara 

Pearson 

Ribicoff 


Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Javits’  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which 
I  now  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
between  lines  12  and  13,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (f ) , 
as  amended  by  paragraph  (3),  is  amended 
by  inserting  a  period  after  the  word  “Act” 
and  striking  out  the  remainder  of  such 
sentence. 

On  page  47,  line  13,  redesignate  the  para¬ 
graph  beginning  on  such  line  as  paragraph 
(5). 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator’s  amendment  printed? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No ;  it  is  not. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
page  63  of  the  report,  subsection  620(f) . 
That  is  the  subsection  with  which  my 
amendment  deals.  Subsection  (f) 
specifically  declares: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
act,  as  amended  (except  section  214(b)),  to 
any  Communist  country. 

Section  214(b)  deals  specifically  with 
some  hospital  aid  to  Poland. 

Subsection  (f)  further  provides: 

This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  act. 

To  that  extent  the  language  in  the  act 
will  remain  as  it  is,  except  that  a  period 
will  be  placed  after  the  word  “act.” 
There  will  be  stricken  from  that  sub¬ 
section  the  language: 

This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  act 
unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly  re¬ 
ports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  pro¬ 
mote  the  independence  of  the  recipient 
country  from  international  communism. 

My  amendment  would  absolutely  bar 
the  granting  of  aid  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  but  not  under  Public  Law 
480,  to  any  Communist  country.  The 
following  language  would  remain  in  this 
section  as  it  is : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  “Communist  country”  shall - 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  say 
that  paragraph  (g)  would  remain  as  it  is? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  What  I  shall 
read  now  would  remain  as  it  is: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  “Communist  country”  shall  include 
specifically,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  countries: 

On  page  68  of  the  report  the  countries 
which  are  now  known  as  Communist 
countries  are  specifically  identified.  This 
specific  identification  does  not  preclude 
the  administrator  from  declaring  other 
countries  to  be  Communist.  The  specific 
identification  includes  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Proxmire  amendment,  adopted 
yesterday,  specifically  prohibits  the 
granting  of  foreign  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 
My  amendment  would  specifically  pro¬ 
hibit  the  granting  of  foreign  aid,  but  not 
aid  under  Public  Law  480,  to  any  of  the 
countries  identified  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  in  consonance  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  yesterday  in 
adopting  the  Proxmire  amendment,  by 
making  his  amendment  apply  to  all 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  the  Senator  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  amendment  would  not  pre¬ 
clude  Public  Law  480  relief? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  because  my 
amendment  relates  to  aid  “under  this 
act.”  I  do  not  say  “under  this  or  any 
other  act.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assume  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  is,  perhaps,  aimed  not 
only  at  Yugoslavia,  but  also  at  Poland 
and  all  other  Communist  countries. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  us  how  much  of 
the  land  in  Yugoslavia  is  publicly  owned? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  claimed  that 
substantial  parts  of  the  land  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  are  privately  owned  and  not  col¬ 
lectivized;  but  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
indirect  collectivization  through  the  im¬ 
position  of  huge  taxes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Such  as  in  the  United 
States ? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  through  the  ex¬ 
action  of  other  tribute.  In  theory,  the 
land  is  privately  owned;  in  fact,  it  is 
collectivized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  tell  us  who  owns  the  electric  lines 
in  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  are  government 
owned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  owns  the  railroads? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  government  owns 
them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  certain 
of  that? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  the  government 
owns  everything  in  Yugoslavia  except, 
possibly,  some  paltry  shoe  shop  or  bar¬ 
ber  shop,  or  operation  of  that  type. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  government 
own  most  of  the  shops  and  enterprises 
in  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  except  the  small 
enterprises,  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  does  it  happen  that 
Yugoslavia  has  laws  pertaining  to  bank- 
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ruptcy  and  other  activities,  such  as  we 
have  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  Yesterday  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Proxmire  amendment,  which  dealt 
with  Yugoslavia.  I  desire  to  make  the 
law  applicable  to  all  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  alike. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  that  if  the  law  is  applied 
to  Yugoslavia,  it  should  apply  to  all  other 
Communist  countries,  as  well.  But  does 
the  Senator  undertake  to  make  the  law 
apply  to  shipments  under  Public  Law 
480? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
at  the  present  time,  having  adopted  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  anomolous  situation  of  requir¬ 
ing  the  President  to  make  certain  find¬ 
ings  respecting  our  national  security, 
which  findings,  if  made,  would  permit 
aid  to  be  given  to  such  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  as  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  and  Red  China  themselves? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  not  to  the  one 
Communist  country,  Yugoslavia,  which 
has  given  evidence  of  being  less  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  than  any  other?  Is  not  the 
Senator,  by  his  amendment,  seeking  to 
apply  the  prohibition  equally  to  all  Com¬ 
munist  countries,  instead  of  selecting 
Yugoslavia  for  more  onerous  treatment 
than  would  be  given  any  other  such 
country? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  described  the  situation  ac¬ 
curately. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  has  already  explained  it.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  add  one  comment.  No  aid  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill  for  any  Communist 
country.  While  the  words  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  make  certain  the  understanding 
that  such  aid  will  not  be  granted,  I  did 
not  want  the  implication  to  be  left  that 
the  administration  was  preparing  to  dole 
out  billions  of  dollars  to  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Inasmuch  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  yesterday  applied  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  least 
Communist  country  of  the  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  group,  it  should  apply  also  to  other 
Communist  countries.  Therefore,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  ask  for  the  rescind¬ 
ing  of  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  yeas 


and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]’ 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  aforementioned  Senators 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annouce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken. 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fong 


Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cooper 

Edmondson 

Engle 

Ervin 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Hartke 
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YEAS— 74 
Fulbright 
Gruening 
Hart 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Keating 
Kennedy 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Mechem 
Metcalf 
Miller 

NAYS — 0 


Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak, 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 26 


Holland 

Johnston 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McNamara 

Pearson 

Ribicoff 


Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Walters 


So  Mr.  Lausche’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  my  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  and  offer,  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  my  amendment  No. 
294. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  52 
of  the  committee  amendment,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  beginning  with  line  15,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  through  line  5  on  page  53, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-794  ap¬ 
proved  October  11,  1962)  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(a)  Insert  “(a)”  before  the  words  “The 
President  shall”. 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  products,  whether  im¬ 
ported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country 
or  area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a) , 
when  he  determines  that  such  treatment 
would  be  important  to  the  national  interest 
and  would  promote  the  independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control 
by  international  communism,  and  reports 
this  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor 
to  the  Congress.” 

On  page  53,  in  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  “Sec.  403”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“Sec.  402”. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  about  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  this  question  is  raised,  because  there 
have  been  some  queries  as  to  what  will 
be  the  business  of  the  Senate  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  pending  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  will  conclude 
the  business  of  the  Senate  for  today. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  TUESDAY, 
AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  this 
evening,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
inquire  whether  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
expects  to  have  final  action  on  his 
amendment  taken  this  evening. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  for  I  shall  not 
speak  for  more  than  5  minutes  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  Lausche 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
my  amendment  will  be  best  understood 
by  referring  to  page  81  of  the  report. 
The  amendment  deals  with  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Tire  provision  deals  with  section  231, 
which  in  the  unitalicized  lettering  con¬ 
tains  the  language  of  the  present  law. 
The  present  law  reads  as  follows: 

SEC.  231.  PRODUCTS  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 
OR  AREAS 

(a)  The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable,  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  reduction,  elimination,  or 
continuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other 
important  restriction,  or  the  continuance  of 
any  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment, 
proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  title  or  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  products, 
whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  communism. 

The  material  which  my  amendment 
would  strike  is  set  forth  in  italicized  let¬ 
ters  on  page  81.  That  italicized  lan¬ 
guage  gives  the  President  discretion 
under  certain  circumstances  to  grant 
favored-nation  treatment,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  language  contained  in  the 
existing  law.  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  that  italicized  language  would 
be  stricken,  and  the  law  as  it  is  now 
written  would  continue  in  existence. 
The  President  would  be  required,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  suspend  and  remove 
favored-nation  treatment  from  Commu¬ 
nist  countries.  No  Communist  country 
would  be  excepted.  All  countries  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  difference  between  my  amendment 
and  the  amendment  upon  which  the 
Senate  last  voted  is  that  the  preceding 
amendment  was  primarily  and  com¬ 
pletely  related  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  My  amendment  deals  with  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
that  Senators  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  order  to  clarify  what 
is  involved,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Under  the  existing 
law  the  most-favored-nation  treatment 
is  not  accorded  to  Communist  countries. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  agreed  to,  will 
the  existing  law  continue  in  effect? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  action  last 
year  in  relation  to  the  Trade  Expansion 


Act  has  not  been  put  into  effect,  but  is 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  Yugoslavia  has  had  most-fa¬ 
vored-nation  treatment  since  1881. 

The  significance  of  the  proposal  is 
that  if  we  do  not  reject  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  provision 
will  go  into  effect  and  the  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  will  be  withdrawn. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  ac¬ 
curately  described  the  situation.  But  I 
also  feel  that  my  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  is  accurate.  Under  the  law  as 
it  now  reads,  the  President  is  required, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  terminate  ex¬ 
port  and  import  trade  with  Communist 
countries.  The  act  was  passed  in  1862, 
but  not  up  until  the  present  time  has 
the  President  deemed  it  to  be  practical 
to  terminate  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  order  to  make  the 
situation  clear,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  adopted,  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  cannot  be 
continued  to  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Or  to  any  other  Com¬ 
munist  country.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  applies  to  Yugosla¬ 
via  or  to  any  other  Communist  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  “Most-favored-nation 
treatment”  means  that  the  recipient 
country  of  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  can  receive  the  lowest  tariff  or  have 
granted  to  it  the  lowest  import  restric¬ 
tions  that  are  granted  to  any  country  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  a  country  should  not 
receive  the  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment,  it  would  operate  under  our  ordi¬ 
nary  tariffs  that  are  in  existence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  a  country  does  not 
have  the  benefit  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  its  goods  are  not  necessarily 
barred  from  our  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  additional  penalties 
are  imposed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  possibly  also  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Is  not  the  term  “most- 
favored-nation”  something  of  a  mis¬ 
nomer?  A  nation  which  is  said  to  be 
given  “most-favored-nation”  treatment 
is  not  given  an  exclusive  privilege  is  it, 
but  it  is  not  merely  given  the  same  rights 
which  other  countries  receive  under  that 
clause.  In  other  words,  the  country  is 
given  equality  of  treatment  and  not  a 
special  or  unique  favor.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  true  with 
respect  to  all  nations  that  come  within 
that  category,  but  I  would  say  that  the 
term  “most  favored  nation”  does  not 
mean  that  one  particular  nation  has 
preferential  treatment  over  and  above  all 
others. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  in  effect 
most-favored-nation  agreements  with 
approximately  44  countries,  including  all 
the  countries  inside  GATT,  and  also  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  countries  outside 
GATT? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  with 
particular  reference  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  has  said  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  bar  any  trade;  it  would 
not  legally  or  theoretically.  But  in 
practice  it  would.  For  example,  I  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  items  that  we 
import  from  such  countries. 

Consider  the  item  of  bristles.  Under 
the  most  favored  nation  agreements  the 
tariff  is  2  cents  a  pound.  That  would  be 
increased  to  3  cents  a  pound,  which  would 
be  a  50-percent  increase. 

Chicory  root  would  be  increased  from 
1  to  2  cents. 

Cherry  juice  would  be  increased  from 
17  cents  a  gallon  to  70  cents  a  gallon. 

For  all  practical  purposes  we  would 
make  those  items,  and  others,  so  com¬ 
petitive  that  the  countiies  involved  could 
not  trade  with  us. 

One  of  the  larger  items  is  willow  bags 
and  baskets,  on  which  the  present  tariff 
is  22V2  percent.  That  percentage  would 
be  increased  to  50  percent  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  larger  items. 
The  tariff  would  be  increased  from  12% 
cents  a  pound  to  35  cents  a  pound.  In 
that  field  there  is  competition  with  Tur¬ 
key  and  Greece,  because  the  tobacco  they 
produce  is  needed  by  manufacturers  in 
our  country  to  blend  with  our  domestic 
tobacco. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  three-page  letter, 
which  I  shall  not  read,  from  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  in  which  a  strong  case  is  made 
by  the  Tobacco  Institute  against  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
Tobacco  Institute  wishes  to  retain  the 
existing  treatment  of  trade  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  tobacco 
manufacturers. 

I  also  have  a  similar  communication 
from  the  largest  beer  manufacturer  in 
this  country,  Anheuser-Busch,  which  is 
located  in  St.  Louis.  They  buy  hops. 
According  to  that  manufacturer,  the 
amendment  would  play  “hops”  with  their 
business.  It  would  disrupt  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  so  that  I  might 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  one  fur¬ 
ther  brief  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  date  of  the 
trade  agreement  with  Yugoslavia,  what 
was  the  territory  called  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  made,  and  what  was  its 
form  of  government? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  original  treaty 
was  with  Serbia  in  1881,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  government  includes  Serbia, 
which  was  the  largest  element  in  the 
area.  The  new  country  succeeded  to  that 
treaty,  and  it  has  been  so  treated  since 
Yugoslavia’s  creation.  There  has  been 
no  interruption  in  that  relationship. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  But  there  has  been  no 
additional  treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  contended  that  the 
Tito  government  should  have  the  most- 
favored-nations  treatment  by  reason  of 
a  treaty  made  with  Serbia  in  1881? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  country  has 
had  the  benefit  of  the  agreement  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  since.  The  agreement  has 
never  been  abrogated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  that  that  is  the 
administrative  finding  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  fact. 
The  treaty  contains  a  provision  that  on 
a  year’s  notice  it  may  be  abrogated.  But 
the  question  is  not  whether  or  not  it  can 
be  abrogated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
could  take  such  action.  I  am  not  argu¬ 
ing  that  this  necessarily  is  a  violation  of 
a  treaty. 

I  only  say  that  it  involves  a  treaty. 
The  question  at  issue  is  the  wisdom  of 
doing  this.  I  did  not  mean  to  leave  the 
impression  that  in  any  case  it  would  be 
illegal,  or  ultra  vires,  or  anything  else. 
It  is  a  question  of  wisdom. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

There  are  other  segments  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  which  take  a  position  contrary  to 
the  position  taken  by  those  who  have 
written  the  letters  received  by  the  chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reinforce  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Ful- 
b right  1  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  have  said. 
This  procedure  does  not  extend  a  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment.  What  has  happened, 
in  effect,  is  that  a  repository  has  been 
carried  over  from  the  time  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  The  later  repository 
was  the  Government  of  Serbia,  for  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

That  really  is  not  of  great  importance, 
except  politically.  If  this  procedure 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  not  agreed  to,  we  shall  be 
shifting  Yugoslavia  more  toward  Mos¬ 
cow  and  more  away  from  the  West.  By 
following  the  procedure  recommended  by 
the  committee,  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
keep  them  moving  more  toward  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  it 
will  have  great  political  significance  so 
far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  not  only 
with  respect  to  Yugoslavia,  but  also  with 
respect  to  all  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  They  do  not  have  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  now,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  policy 
of  all  of  us  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sooner  or  later  the  relations  of  those 
countries  with  the  Kremlin  will  be 
loosened.  If  there  is  any  way  in  which 
that  can  be  accomplished,  it  is  through 
the  developing  of  some  trade  with  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  of  the 
trade  of  Yugosalvia  is  now  with  the 
West?  I  believe  the  figure  is  70. per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  trade  of 
Yugoslavia  with  the  West  is  now  be¬ 


tween  75  and  80  percent.  Most  of  that 
trade  is  with  Western  Europe.  Our  trade 
with  Yugoslavia  is  not  great. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
As  I  understand  the  situation,  if  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  not  given  the  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment — which  is  not  a  special 
privilege — the  trade  perhaps  will  change 
to  a  formula  of  30-70,  going  in  the  other 
direction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yugoslavia  could 
be  forced  into  that  position. 

We  can  look  at  the  list  of  products  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  shift  in  the  amount  of 
tariff  which  would  be  involved.  They 
could  not  possibly  compensate  for  that 
tariff. 

There  are  many  other  people  who  are 
interested.  I  did  not  wish  to  bore  the 
Senate  by  listing  them  all. 

Considering  that  such  a  large  jump 
would  be  involved,  it  would  be  quite  un¬ 
usual  if  Yugoslavia  could  sell  anything, 
under  that  kind  of  burden. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  absolutely  decisive 
argument  against  the  amendment  is  that 
the  trade  of  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania  is  completely  oriented  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  what  we 
would  drive  Yugoslavia  into  doing,  if  we 
were  to  take  away  the  little  inducement 
provided  to  keep  some  link  with  the  West. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  which  would  be 
more  disastrous  in  terms  of  holding  onto 
Central  Europe  and  nothing  which  would 
be  more  helpful  to  Khrushchev  than 
driving  Yugoslavia  exactly  where  eco¬ 
nomics  has  taken  Czechoslovakia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  Rumania.  Once  driven  there, 
they  will  stay,  because  of  the  need  for 
parts  and  machinery  and  all  other 
things.  The  umbilical  cord  cannot  be 
cut,  once  the  direction  is  changed. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
not  make  such  a  colossal  blunder. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  First,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement. 

By  granting  the  most-favored -nation 
treatment,  we  are  helping  to  perpetuate 
the  Communist  government  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  We  are  enabling  that  govern¬ 
ment  to  compete  with  our  workers,  with 
our  manufacturers.  We  are  giving  en¬ 
couragement  to  socialized  operations, 
through  contributions  made  by  the  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  United  States  and  the 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mi-.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  are  the  bank¬ 
ers  of  freedom  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Far  East;  and  if  all  our 
allies  are  trading,  to  the  extent  that  they 
actually  are  trading — for  example,  Can¬ 
ada,  a  half  billion  dollars  of  gold  in  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Communist  China;  a 
half  billion  dollars  of  gold  for  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia — how  can  we  con¬ 
tinue  a  situation  where  we  continue  the 
banking  of  the  physical  defenses  of  the 
free  world  unless  we  allow  our  private 


enterprise  companies  to  trade  with 
Communist  countries  on  a  basis  at  least 
reasonably  comparable  to  that  of  our 
friends  and  allies? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Frankly,  I  have 
never  subscribed  to  the  philosophy  or 
the  principle  that  because  somebody  else 
does  a  thing  which  I  believe  is  wrong  I 
am  justified  in  doing  it.  If  we  look  at 
the  facts,  since  World  War  II  we  have 
followed  a  policy  of  not  giving  aid  in  the 
perpetuation  of  communism  by  dealing 
with  such  countries. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  are  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  aid  now.  We  are  talking  about 
business  trade. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  talking  about 
dealing  with  them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  The  next 
question  I  ask  relates  to  our  continuing 
to  lose  a  great  deal  of  gold.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  believe  this  loss  of  gold  gives  us  an 
increasingly  serious  problem,  as  our 
gold  continues  to  diminish.  As  I  re¬ 
member,  the  figures  are  some  $3  billion 
for  offshore  military  expenditures  in  the 
banking  of  freedom,  plus  at  least  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  aid.  This  gives  a  net 
unfavorable  balance  of  $4  billion  for 
those  two  categories  plus  a  tourism  un¬ 
favorable  balance  of  $2  y2  billion.  That 
is  some  $6  billion-plus  of  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  to  start  with.  If  this 
unfavorable  balance  continues,  we  auto¬ 
matically  continue  to  lose  gold. 

If  we  do  not  permit  our  American  pri¬ 
vate  businessmen  to  trade  with  these 
countries,  and  our  allies  trade  with  them 
to  their  hearts’  content,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  other  than  increase  this 
serious  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
The  latter,  of  course,  cannot  go  on  in¬ 
definitely,  beacuse  our  currency  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  gold  and  backed  by  gold. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  read  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  show  that  we  are  supposed  to 
have  a  preponderance  of  exports  over  im¬ 
ports — let  us  say  from  Yugoslavia.  None 
of  the  writers  has  pointed  out  that  in 
calculating  the  total  amount  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  we  do  not  include  only  the  goods 
sold  for  dollars  but  also  include  Public 
Law  480  sales  as  if  dollars  had  come  in. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind,  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  letter  of  December  31, 
1962,  in  reply  to  questions  I  asked  about 
Yugoslavia.  This  letter  came  from  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  It  reads  in  part: 

I  am  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  information  requested  in  your  letter 
of  December  17,  1962,  addressed  to  Mr.  Lee. 
Of  the  $153.9  million  of  U.S.  exports  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  1961,  the  $80.9  million  were  for 
Public  Law  480  shipments.  This  sum  includ¬ 
ed  $64  million  under  title  I  and  $16.5  million 
under  title  III. 

Senators  will  not  believe  this,  but  we 
have  312  billion - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Million? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Billion  dinars;  312 
billion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  will 
agree,  will  he  not,  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  this  unfavorable  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  can  only  increase? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  I  believe  that  if 
we  wish  to  liberate  the  Yugoslav, 
Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Czechoslovak 
people  from  communism  we  must  stop 
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giving  aid  to  the  governments,  by  which 
they  perpetuate  themselves. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  is  trade,  not 
aid. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
this  is  trade. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  are  talking 
about  trade  only. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  trade  is  aid. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  wish  to 
belabor  the  point,  but  believe  we  must 
consider  the  state  of  our  own  economy 
as  of  today.  A  great  many  of  our 
friends  and  allies  are  not  only  trading 
with  the  Russians,  private  business,  but 
at  the  same  time  are  also  trading 
heavily,  for  gold,  with  the  Communist 
Chinese.  We  have  reached  the  point 
today  where  we  must  borrow  money 
from  foreign  countries  in  order  to  han¬ 
dle  our  foreign  aid  program,  through 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  to  central 
banks  abroad.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  how  can  this  economy  continue 
to  exist  successfully  if  we  not  only  use 
more  money  in  the  aid  program — and 
I  heard  the  Senator  say  the  other  day 
he  did  not  think  the  aid  program  should 
be  cut  below  what  it  was  the  other 
night — but  also  we  do  not  allow  our  pri¬ 
vate  corporations  to  trade  with  these 
countries?  While  the  private  companies 
of  other  countries  trade  freely.  I  think 
this  could  guarantee  economic  catas¬ 
trophe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  but  when  we  sell 
to  those  foreign  countries,  those  coun¬ 
tries  also  sell  products  to  us.  I  predict 
that  at  the  1964  Trade  Conference, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Geneva,  we  shall 
suffer  a  reversal  that  will  be  shocking, 
because  GATT  will  be  ruined  and  Red 
Russia  will  be  wanting  to  sell  to  us  and 
every  other  country  will  be  wanting  to  in¬ 
vade  our  market. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  state  my 
reasons  for  opposing  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  gentlemanly  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  allow  me  to  do  so  on  his 
time.  • 

I  voted  a  moment  ago  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
which  dealt  with  aid  being  given  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries  under  the  foreign-aid 
program.  I  voted  against  granting  such 
aid.  I  voted  against  it  the  two  or  three 
times  it  has  come  up  in  recent  years. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

However,  we  must  make  a  distinction 
between  the  question  of  aid,  whether  it 
involves  loans  or  grants  under  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill,  and  the  question  of  normal 
commercial  trade  on  a  quid  pro  quo 
basis.  We  sell  tobacco;  we  get  back 
gold.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  exchange 
unless  we  think  it  profits  us  to  do  so. 
Obviously,  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
promote  exports,  we  are  helping  to  ad¬ 
just  the  serious  balance-of -payments 
problem  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  referred  to. 

Moreover,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  export  licenses  required  un¬ 
der  our  laws,  dealing  with  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  trade,  preventing  the  export  of 
any  kind  of  strategic  material  that 


might  contribute  to  the  war  power  po¬ 
tential,  or  any  other  material  that  might 
strengthen  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
regime,  in  any  way  that  is  considered  to 
be  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  remain  intact.  Control  over 
trading  in  strategic  items  remains  un¬ 
disturbed. 

What  the  committee  was  trying  to  do 
was  encourage  normal  trade  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  nonstrategic  commodities,  be¬ 
cause  the  committee  felt  strongly  that 
this  was  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Do  we  want  Yugoslav’s  trade  oriented 
toward  the  Western  World,  or  do  we 
want  it  cemented  in  the  Communist 
world?  Do  we  want  to  encourage  Tito’s 
regime  to  augment  its  independence,  or 
do  we  want  to  so  root  Yugoslavia’s  trade 
inside  the  Communist  countries  so  as  to 
leave  it  forever  cemented  within  the 
Communist  bloc? 

If  we  are  to  look  at  all  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  lands  as  they  are  painted  red  on 
the  map,  we  are  conceding  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  empire  is  going  to  remain  intact, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  deal  with  one 
monolithic  entity  forever  more.  But  if 
we  are  to  deal  realistically  with  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  look  at  the  differing  national 
conditions  that  exist  from  one  end  of  the 
Communist  empire  to  the  other,  then  we 
naturally  should  try  to  encourage  the 
schism  that  is  developing  with  respect 
to  Yugoslavia  and  the  rest  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  world.  This  is  obviously  in  our 
national  interest. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  committee 
is  trying  to  strike  down  the  prohibition 
which  would  prevent  us  from  extending 
ordinary  commercial  relations  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  real  question  is  whether  we 
want  to  do  this  in  our  own  interest,  or 
whether  we  want  to  lead  Mr.  Tito  into 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  hands  and  glue  him 
there  forever? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  support  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  respect  to  this  amendment. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  with  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Delegation  of  the  United  States, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  Yugoslavia 
and  having  a  conference  with  the  offi¬ 
cials  that  correspond  with  our  Cabinet. 
They  made  it  clear  that  they  did  not 
wish  any  more  aid;  that  they  were  self- 
sufficient  in  agricultural  commodities; 
that  they  were  self-sufficient  in  other 
aspects  of  their  economy.  We  saw  a 
prosperous  country  filled  with  our  prod¬ 
ucts  bought  by  their  earnings  from  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States. 

We  were  told  they  tremendously  ap¬ 
preciate  purchases,  under  Export-Import 
Bank  financing,  of  the  new  type  of  diesel 
locomotives  that  power  their  railroad 
systems.  They  have  bought  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  our  transport 
equipment.  They  have  bought  factory 
machinery.  We  saw  U.S.-built  computer 
machines,  which  certainly  are  not  the 
product  of  a  suspect  Communist  orga¬ 
nization,  inside  that  Communist  country. 
Many  of  our  large  corporations  have 
gone  into  that  country  and  have  been 
licensed  to  do  business  there. 


The  men  with  whom  we  talked  repre¬ 
sented  the  equivalent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  head  of  their  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  head  of  their  state  de¬ 
partment.  They  explained  why  it  is 
important  to  become  a  part  of  the  most 
favored  nation  group,  because  they  have 
oriented  75  percent  of  their  trade  toward 
the  West,  because  they  wanted  to  pay  us 
in  dollars  for  our  exports,  and  because 
they  thought  the  products  that  they  had 
bought  from  us  were  the  best  in  the 
world. 

They  said  that  had  been  so  since  they 
broke  from  the  international  trade  pact 
with  Communist  Russia  in  1958,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  continue  that  way,  because 
they  liked  to  trade  with  the  West.  We 
asked  why?  The  answer  was  that  the 
only  way  we  could  trade  with  the  Soviets 
was  to  let  them  have  the  choice  products 
they  produced  and  that  the  Soviets 
needed,  and  the  Yugoslavs  would  be  of¬ 
fered  surplus  products  that  the  Soviets 
and  their  Communist  neighbors  had  in 
abundance,  and  for  which  the  Yugoslavs 
had  no  use. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  way  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  is  the  way 
to  show  what  freedom-loving  America 
can  produce  and  sell  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  if  we  give  it  a  chance.  We  have  cut 
out  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  We  would  be  do¬ 
ing  ourselves  a  great  disservice,  and  do¬ 
ing  freedom  a  great  disservice,  if  we  said 
we  were  going  to  have  no  trade  with  that 
country.  We  would  force  her  to  look  to 
the  East  and  reject  the  West.  Perhaps 
the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  does  not 
love  us,  but  certainly  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  do.  They  have  many  relatives  in 
this  country.  They  want  to  trade  with 
America  and  sell  us  shoes  and  their 
carved  woodenware.  But,  with  the 
threat  that  this  restriction  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  and  they  are  not  to  receive  the 
favored  nation  treatment,  this  trade  has 
already  decreased  by  25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
to  take  an  adult  stance  in  world  trade. 
As  was  pointed  out,  an  export  license 
cannot  be  obtained  to  export  anything  of 
strategic  value  to  such  countries.  Let  us 
be  adult.  The  Red  Kremlin  does  not  give 
us  a  free  ride  or  a  sanctuary  anywhere 
in  the  world  without  seeking  to  pene¬ 
trate  our  trade  areas.  It  is  high  time  we 
were  realistic.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  establish  our  trade  in  this  area,  where 
a  strong  Communist  nation  has  main¬ 
tained  its  independence  from  Russian 
trade  treaties  and  the  Russian  military 
organization.  I  think  it  is  high  time  to 
extend  to  this  country  that  which  we  ex¬ 
tend  to  almost  every  other  nation  except 
the  Communist-controlled  countries  that 
are  a  part  of  the  Moscow  conspiracy.  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  buy 
American  products  and  compete  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  on  an  even  basis,  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  dollars  to 
buy  goods  from  this  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  presented  very  effectively 
an  argument  that  is  applicable  to  what 
the  Communist  countries,  and  especially 
Yugoslavia,  want,  but  in  December  of 
1962,  Tito  went  to  Moscow.  He  con¬ 
ferred  with  Khrushchev.  Khrushchev 
made  statements.  Tito  made  statements, 
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redeclaring  the  fidelity  of  Communist 
Tito  to  the  worldwide  Communist  cause. 

Subsequently,  Khrushchev  went  to 
Belgrade,  and  in  Belgrade  Tito  and 
Khrushchev  rededicated  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  communism.  Khrushchev 
went  so  far  as  to  say  to  the  Communists: 

How  can  you  argue  that  Tito  is  not  a  Com¬ 
munist?  How  can  you  say  that,  when  prac¬ 
tically  everything  is  socialized? 

In  Moscow  and  in  Belgrade  this  re¬ 
declaration  was  made  to  destroy  capital¬ 
ism  and  our  country. 

All  that  Tito  has  to  do  is  honestly 
reorient  himself  to  the  West,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  help  him — $2,500  million 
of  our  money  has  gone  to  Tito.  Less 
money,  of  course,  has  gone  to  Poland. 
Three  hundred  eighteen  billion  dinars 
are  now  in  our  possession. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  is'  a  dinar 
worth? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  question.  The  Senator’s  hair  will 
stand  up -when  I  tell  him.  In  1955  when 
we  initially  began  selling  under  Public 
Law  480,  the  dinar  was  worth  300  to  the 
dollar.  The  last  transaction  of  which 
I  have  a  record  shows  that  the  dinar  was 
worth  750  to  the  dollar.  With  a  750  to 
$1  dinar  Yugoslavia  is  paying  off  the 
300  dinar  to  $1  value  of  the  1955  debt. 
Our  agreements  provide  for  repayment  in 
dinars.  Most  of  the  agreements  provide 
for  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  On  trade? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  Public  Law  480 
transactions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  talking 
about  trade. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  talking  about 
Public  Law  480.  That  is  included  in  our 
trade. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  not  included 
in  the  most-favored-nation  trade. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  money  is 
scheduled  to  be  used  in  that  country, 
we  receive  less  because  of  the  automatic 
inflation  of  the  currency,  assuming  the 
Senator’s  figures  are  correct,  as  I  am  sure 
they  are. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  they  are  correct. 

I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  who  made  the  statement: 

Borrow  money,  sell  to  them.  See  to  It 
that  it  is  repaid  in  zloties  or  dinars.  Zloties, 
cruzeiros,  or  dinars  will  become  cheaper  in 
value,  and  in  that  way  you  will  pay  off  debts 
with  reduced  zloties,  cruzeiros,  dinars,  and 
other  paper  money. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr .  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
making  statements  which  have  to  do 
with  the  aid  program.  I  am  talking 
trade  and  remind  the  Senator  that  West 
Germany,  France,  Britain,  Canada,  all 
the  other  countries  in  the  free  world  are 
operating  their  economies,  in  the  main 
most  successfully,  under  the  nuclear 
umbrella  of  the  United  States.  If  these 
countries,  some  of  which  now  have 
greater  prosperity  than  we  have,  and 
certainly  more  prosperity  than  they  ever 
had,  continue  to  let  their  private  com¬ 
panies  deal  with  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  while  our  country  in  effect, 
furnishes  them  their  defenses,  how  does 
the  Senator  expect  corporations  in  this 


country  to  live,  if  we  so  stifle  their  chance 
for  trade?  Everyone  who  has  been  in 
business  knows  that  that  last  10  per¬ 
cent  of  volume  obtained  nearly  always 
is  the  difference  between  making  a  profit 
or  suffering  a  loss. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  way  in  which  to  insure  the  life  of 
our  companies  is  not  to  strengthen  the 
enemy  who  wants  to  destroy  the  very 
business  which  we  are  praising  and  wish 
to  help.  There  is  only  one  purpose  that 
the  Communist  countries  have,  and  that 
is  to  destroy  the  business  we  have.  I  am 
not  one  who  is  going  to  give  them  aid  to 
destroy  that  which  I  want  to  preserve.  I 
reject  absolutely  and  positively  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  because  if  someone  has  done 
something,  we  should  do  it.  That  is 
erroneous.  That  is  one  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  what  is  happening  in  Congress ; 
because  someone  has  done  something,  we 
should  do  it  also. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
speaking  ideologically — I  am  talking 
about  the  health  of  the  American  econ¬ 
omy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  a  moment  I  was 
afraid  the  Senator  was  going  to  say 
idiotically. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  I  am  only  jesting. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  if  the  Senator 
carries  his  argument  to  conclusion,  the 
next  development  would  be  to  demand 
that  all  the  alliances  we  have  with  other 
countries  in  the  free  world — the  French, 
West  Germans,  British,  and  Canadians — 
should  be  broken  off,  unless  they  follow 
the  Senator’s  recommended  program. 
That  would  apply  to  our  relations  with 
NATO  itself,  and  would  result  in  little 
organized  free  world  resistance  to  com¬ 
munism. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  does  not  follow/ 
at  all. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  my  opinion,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  would  make 
it  impossible  for  any  American  manufac¬ 
turer  to  compete  successfully  with  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  or  British  or  French  or  West 
German  manufacturer. 

The  reason  I  got  into  this  colloquy 
originally  with  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
is  that  I  am  becoming  increasingly  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  loss  of  U.S.  gold,  the 
steadily  increasing  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments  against  this  country. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Senator’s  suggestion,  in 
his  amendment,  can  only  end  in  a  serious 
situation  for  American  business. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  final  answer  is 
that  the  Senator  was  a  member  of  the 
Truman  administration,  and  that  ad¬ 
ministration  found  that  the  granting  of 
economic  aid  and  the  indulgence  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  Communist  countries  were 
inimicable  to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
I  have  presented  my  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  should  become  law,  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  duties  on  Yugoslav  products  were 
raised  300  percent,  would  the  American 
consumer  still  be  able  to  get  Yugoslav 
products  of  the  kind  that  we  have  been 
using? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Yugoslav  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  sell  at  a  price  below  ours, 


we  will  still  be  able  to  buy  Yugoslav 
goods,  but  we  will  not  give  them  a  special 
benefit  in  tariffs  and  duties. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  means  that 
if  the  Yugoslav  prices  were  lower  than 
the  prices  at  which  we  could  purchase 
the  articles  from  some  other  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  higher  duty,  we  could  bypass 
them.  Since  Yugoslav  business  is  75 
percent  oriented  to  the  West,  the  major 
customers  of  Yugoslavia  are  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy.  Could  we  perhaps  buy 
Yugoslav  products  through  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suppose  that  might 
be  done.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  Senator’s  question.  The  Senator 
believes  they  could  circumvent  the  rule 
I  am  proposing  to  have  adopted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  have  been  doing 
a  pretty  good  job  to  date  of  buying 
American  products,  processing  them,  and 
selling  the  end  products  to  Communist 
countries.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they 
could  not  buy  from  Communist  countries 
and  resell  to  us,  provided  they  could  sell 
at  a  little  lower  price  than  the  American 
consumer  would  have  to  pay  if  she 
bought  directly  and  paid  the  higher 
tariff? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suppose  that  is  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  beginning  to  won¬ 
der. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
brought  up  a  thought  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  explored;  that  is,  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slav  aid  to  African  and  Asian  countries. 
But  I  am  probably  getting  into  a  differ¬ 
ent  subject. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  Yugoslavia  is 
getting  material  from  us,  and  what  it  is 
getting  from  us,  it  is  sending,  in  part,  to 
India,  Pakistan,  the  Far  East,  and  Afri¬ 
can  countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator’s  purpose 
is  to  reduce  the  Yugoslav  economy,  we 
would  also  have  to  apply  those  rules  to 
the  other  countries  that  handle  Yugoslav 
products  and  sell  to  the  West. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suppose  one  could 
reach  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  two  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  or 
perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  a  phase  of  the  amendment  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  discussed. 

As  I  understand,  if  the  language  which 
the  committee  has  recommended  is  not 
adopted,  another  country,  namely, 
Poland,  would  also  be  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  involves  not  only 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  but  all  Commu¬ 
nist  countries. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  stated  theo¬ 
retically  in  the  language;  but  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  does  it  not  relate  largely  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter;  yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  given  some  interesting  fig¬ 
ures,  showing  that  as  a  practical  matter, 
trade  with  Yugoslavia  will  virtually  be 
cut  off  if  we  do  not  permit  this  relief. 
Does  the  Senator  have  comparable  fig¬ 
ures  for  Poland?  The  reason  why  I  ask 
the  question  is  that  I  was  in  Poland  last 
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year.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows 
that  I  have  no  more  use  than  the  Senator 
has  for  the  regimes  that  control  those 
countries.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  great 
reservoir  of  friendship  and  good  feeling 
among  the  people  of  this  country  toward 
the  Polish  people.  Through  the  cen¬ 
turies  the  people  of  Poland  have  had  to 
contend  with  foreign  tyrannies  imposed 
upon  them.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  of  Poland  retain  their  endur¬ 
ing  love  of  liberty  and  their  deep  affection 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  mutual  good  will  is  something 
which  I  think  is  well  to  retain  and  to 
cherish.  The  people  of  Poland  are  not 
Communists  at  heart  and  I  would  hate 
for  their  Communist  government  to  be 
able  to  say  the  United  States  has  broken 
its  historic  ties  of  friendship  with  the 
people  of  Poland.  Do  the  figures  indi¬ 
cate,  in  the  case  of  Poland,  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  result  would  be  the  same  as  in 
Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  be,  with 
this  variation:  That  there  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  Polish  exports  to  this 
country,  exports  on  which  there  is  no 
tariff.  Those  exports  would  not  be  af¬ 
fected  to  quite  the  same  degree. 

However,  from  Poland,  for  example, 
we  get  bentwood  furniture,  on  which 
there  would  be  an  increase  from  25  V2  to 
42 y2  percent:  bristles  from  2  to  3 
cents;  calf  hides,  wet  salted,  from  4  to 
10  percent;  glass  Christmas  tree  orna¬ 
ments,  from  25  M>  to  60  percent  and  so 
forth.  The  same  is  true  of  poppy  seed 
and  wicker  baskets. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Can  the  Senator  in¬ 
form  us  the  extent  to  which  imports 
from  Poland  are  not  subject  to  duty 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  increase  in 
tariff  rates  resulting  from  withdrawal 
would  affect  more  than  $5  million  of 
tr&dc 

Mr.  KEATING.  Of  a  total  of  how 
much? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Forty-five  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  not  so  serious  a 
matter,  with  respect  to  actual  practice. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  the  same 
principle,  but  not  to  the  same  degree. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  just  as  serious 
so  far  as  the  psychological  effect  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
that  information  is  known  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  generally,  but  certainly  the  Commu¬ 
nist  government  of  Poland  can  be  relied 
upon  to  put  the  United  States  in  as  bad 
a  light  as  possible.  I  think  it  is  not 
worth  it,  and  I  therefore  feel  that  it  is 
unwise  not  to  permit,  under  proper  pro¬ 
tective  provisions,  such  as  are  included 
in  the  committee  amendment,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  treatment  in  the  case 
of  those  countries.  No  other  Communist 
countries  are  involved  at  the  moment, 
are  they? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  are  the  only 
two  to  which  this  principle  has  ever 
been  extended  since  the  war.  I  know  of 
no  intention  whatever  on  the  part  of 
anyone  to  do  it.  However,  I  am  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  situation  developed  in  which  the 
Hungarians  or  the  Rumanians  desired 
to  trade  with  us,  and  they  made  a  good 
proposal,  one  that  was  considered  to  be 


in  our  interest.  I  would  certainly  say 
that  we  should  develop  that  trade.  But 
such  a  situation  has  not  occurred. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  language  re¬ 
quires  that  the  President  must  find  that 
the  trade  would  be  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  and  would  promote  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  such  country  from  domination 
or  control  by  international  communism. 
The  President  would  report  that  deter¬ 
mination  to  Congress,  and  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  believed  he  had  made  an  incorrect 
determination,  I  feel  certain  that  there 
would  be  strong  protests. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct. 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  made  just  such  a  finding  in  1960. 

When  the  Senator  asked  me  about 
what  could  happen,  I  said  that  if  such 
conditions  occurred  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  other  countries,  I  would  follow  the 
procedure  the  Senator  has  mentioned.  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  happen.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  hope  it  would  happen 
improvidently  or  speedily,  but  that  there 
would  be  genuine  reasons  for  doing  so. 
But  those  reasons  have  not  developed 
yet. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
t66. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  To  ask 
for  confirmation  or  rebuttal  of  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  [Mr.  MonroneyI  made;  namely, 
whether  export  licenses  would  still  be 
required  on  commodities  which  we  would 
ship  to  Yugoslavia  or  Poland. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  particular 
provision  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  export  licenses;  it  would  not  affect 
them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  export  li¬ 
censes  continue  for  those  countries  and 
for  other  countries  inside  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc? 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  strategic  and  com¬ 
batant  goods. 

.  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  another 
matter;  but  it  is  my  information  that 
they  are  required  on  the  same  kind  of 
goods.  But  that  is  handled  under  the 
Export  Control  Act,  and  this  provision 
would  not  affect  that  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  This 
then  would  be  trade  primarily  in  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  not  trade  in  capital  goods 
or  war  materiel.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  have  a  list  of  all  our  imports. 
I  believe  I  also  have  a  list  of  our  exports. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  case  of 
Poland,  I  think  I  can  supply  the  chief 
items  of  imports:  Polish  ham  and  Polish 
sausage. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  ones;  and  that  is  why  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  relative  effects  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  may  be  complete,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  committee  staff,  which  contains  the 


material  from  which  I  have  been  quot¬ 
ing.  It  is  given  in  more  detail  and  states 
the  exact  amount  of  the  effects. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  I  have  received  from  four  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Polish  extraction  who  are  the 
mayors  of  four  American  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem¬ 
orandum  and  telegram  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Trade  With  Yugoslavia— Possible  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Withdrawal  of  Most  Favored 

Nation 

Nature  and  extent  of  trade:  Yugoslavia’s 
current  patterns  of  trade  are  Western 
oriented.  In  recent  years  more  than  70 
percent  of  its  total  trade  has  been  with  free 
world  countries.  In  1962  this  figure  had 
risen  to  77  percent.  The  United  States  is 
one  of  Yugoslavia’s  most  important  trading 
partners. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia  has  traditionally  been  based  on 
most-favored-nation  treatment  of  the  two 
trading  parties.  Most-favored-nation  bene¬ 
fits  were  mutually  accorded  each  other  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia 
in  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
1881  and  this  treaty  has  remained  in  effect 
ever  since  between  the  United  States  and 
the  government  at  Belgrade  whatever  the 
form  of  the  latter. 

In  1962  the  United  States  was  a  leading 
exporter  to  Yugoslavia  and  Yugoslavia’s  third 
largest  market.  The  following  table  indi¬ 
cates  the  recent  pattern  of  United  States- 
Yugoslav  trade: 


United  States-Yugoslav  trade 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1960 

1961 

1962 

U.S.  exports  (including  U.S.  aid 
shipments) _ _ 

85.7 

153.9 

39.2 

154. 1 
47.8 

U.S.  imports  (for  consumption) 

40.2 

Effect  on  Yugoslavia  of  denial  of  most-fa¬ 
vored-nation  treatment:  Denial  of  most-fa¬ 
vored-nation  treatment  will  have  a  severe 
impact  on  Yugoslavia’s  trade  and  will  con¬ 
sequently  influence  Yugoslavia’s  ability  to 
pay  off  her  debts  to  the  United  States. 
Yugoslav  payments  to  this  country  in  1963 
will  amount  to  an  estimated  $10  million. 
Annual  payments  to  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1964-67  are  expected  to  be 
between  $10  and  $11  million  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  Yugoslavia’s  outstanding 
indebtedness  as  of  December  31,  1962.  Any 
increase  in  total  indebtedness  since  that  date 
would  naturally  increase  the  amount  of 
Yugoslav  payments. 

Also  noteworthy  in  this  connection  are  the 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Yugoslavia 
for  the  nationalization  and  other  taking  of 
property  which  have  arisen  subsequent  to 
July  19,  1948,  the  date  of  the  last  claims 
settlement.  Approximately  400  claims  are 
involved,  and  the  amount  claimed  by  the 
claimants  is  about  $25  million.  Denial  of 
most-favored-nation  to  Yugoslavia  is  very 
likely  to  affect  adversely  Yugoslavia’s  dispo¬ 
sition  to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement  with 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  these  claims 
since  Yugoslavia’s  ability  to  earn  dollars  in 
trade  with  the  United  States  will  be  most 
seriously  jeopardized. 

Yugoslavia  has  developed  a  substantial 
trade  in  products  which  enjoy  the  same  re¬ 
duced  tariffs  as  those  of  other  friendly  coun¬ 
tries.  Denial  of  most-favored-nation  now 
means  that  rates  on  these  products  return 
to  the  high  tariffs  established  in  the  restric¬ 
tive  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Of  the  total  Yugo¬ 
slav  exports  to  the  United  States,  more  than 
90  percent  would  be  subject  to  an  increase 
in  duty.  Some  of  the  principal  products  on 
which  the  rates  of  duty  will  increase  are. 
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Description 

Most-fa vored-nat, ion.  rates  of 
duty  now  paid  by  Yugo¬ 
slavia 

Higher  duty  Yugoslavia 
will  pay  under  1930  Tariff 
Act 

Imports  1962 
(thousands 
of  dollars) 

Ho  cent  per  pound. .. 

2,  340 
879 
288 

3,  172 
2,  554 
5,  731 

448 

527 

4,  505 
1,622 

480 

425 

Aluminum  sheets  and  plates _ 

Aluminum  rods  and  bars _ _ 

2K>  cents  per  pound.  _  _ 

7  cents  per  pound. . 

...  .do _  .  . 

Furniture  _ _ _ 

10 '/>  percent _ _ 

Hops.  _ .  _  .  . . . 

10 L  cents  per  pound. . 

Lead  pigs  and  bars.  . . .  _ 

1  He  cents  per  pound.  _ 

Sheep  and  lamb  leather . .  _ 

10  percent  _ 

Brass  rods  and  bars.  _ _ _ 

2  cents  per  pound. 

Tobacco _ _ 

12?  i  cents  per  pound. 

Willow  bags  and  baskets . .  __ 

22H  percent  _ 

50  percent 

Zinc  pigs  and  blocks _  .. _ 

0.7  cent  per  |>ound__  . 

Barytes  ore  _ _  _  _  _ 

$2.55  per  ton _ 

Effect  on  United  States  of  denial  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment:  The  effects  of 
withdrawing  most-favored-nation  treatment 
will  hurt  both  Yugoslavia  and  ourselves. 
First,  our  own  sales  to  Yugoslavia  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  substantially  cut,  since  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  ability  to  earn  dollars  to  pay  for  them 
would  be  drastically  reduced.  A  fourfold  in¬ 
crease  over  present  rates  of  duty  would  price 
Yugoslav  goods  completely  out  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market,  particularly  since  the  same 
products  from  other  countries  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  the  lower  rates  of  duty.  In¬ 
directly,  the  American  worker,  producer,  and 
consumer  would  all  suffer  in  some  degree  as 
a  result  of  this  action.  And,  as  previously 
noted,  Yugoslavia's  ability  to  repay  its  finan¬ 
cial  obligations  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
to  U.S.  citizens  would  be  impaired. 

Effect  on  U.S.  policy  toward  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope:  The  withdrawal  of  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment  from  Yugoslavia  would  do 
serious  damage  to  our  relations  with  that 
country.  It  would  require  the  denunciation 
and  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1881  which 
has  been  of  fundamental  significance  in  the 
character  of  our  relations  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  at  Belgrade  since  the  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded.  It  would  lead  the  Yugoslavs  to  re¬ 
examine  and  revise  their  policy  toward  the 
United  States  and  turn  a  more  responsive 
ear  to  Moscow.  It  would  discourage  the  pro- 
Western  elements  in  Yugoslav  society  and 
injure  ties  with  many  of  the  Yugoslavs  that 
have  been  built  up  over  the  years.  It  would 
diminish  the  opportunities  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  American  presence  and  influence 
in  that  country. 

The  denial  of  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  would  have 
a  larger  effect  than  in  each  of  these  countries 
alone.  The  impact  would  extend  to  Eastern 
Europe  generally,  affecting  our  relations  with 
the  whole  area  and  prejudicing  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  To  deny 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  these  two 
countries  now  would  threaten  the  U.S.  policy 
of  more  than  a  decade  which  has  sought  to 
keep  alive  active  relations  with  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  in  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  fields.  It  would  cripple  our  objec¬ 
tive  to  decrease  the  dependence  of  these 
countries  on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  nation  under  a  Communist 
government  to  achieve  independence  from 
Soviet  domination.  It  would  weaken  those 
measures  which  can  contribute  ultimately  to 
the  freedom  of  these  people  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  yoke. 

By  taking  discretion  away  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  grant  most-favored-nation  treatment 
section  231  deprives  the  U.S.  Government  of  a 
tool  in  carrying  out  a  positive  policy  toward 
Eastern  Europe  Retention  of  section  231 
works  for  the  abandonment  of  the  existing 
constructive  policy  of  contact  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  cf  Eastern  Europe  and  for  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  a  policy  of  withdrawal  from  the  area. 
The  effect  of  section  231  is  to  suggest  that  we 
are  ro  longer  interested  in  offering  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Eastern  Europe  an  alternative  to  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Soviets.  Such  a  retreat  from 
our  previous  objectives  would  occur  at  the 
very  time  when  diversity  and  assertions  of 
indepe  .dence  and  national  interest  are  in- 
crens'rg  in  Eastern  Europe.  When  new  op¬ 


portunities  for  a  policy  of  engagement  in 
Eastern  Europe  are  opening  up  we  would  opt 
for  a  negative  and  defeatist  course.  Our 
quarrel  after  all  is  not  with  the  peoples 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  but  with  com¬ 
munism — an  alien  political  system  which 
presently  controls  their  governments.  Cut¬ 
ting  off  the  President's  authority  to  extend 
most-favored-nation  treatment  only  reduces 
our  capacity  to  deal  with  Eastern  European 
governments  in  ways  that  can  benefit  the 
people  and  serve  free  world  interests. 

Wilmington,  Del., 

November  4,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  full  support  of  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  to  assure  the  President  discretionary 
power  to  grant  most-favored-nation  tariff 
treatment  to  Poland.  We  are  four  American 
mayors  of  Polish  descent  who  have  just  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  extensive  3-week  tour 
of  Poland.  We  went  to  Poland  to  see  how  the 
country  is  progressing,  to  compare  adminis¬ 
tration  of  cities,  to  meet  with  the  Polish  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  visit  the  homes  our  parents  left 
when  they  came  to  the  United  States.  We 
were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
of  Polish  unity  and  the  great  tradition  of  lan¬ 
guage,  art,  and  the  church,  that  held  the 
Polish  people  together  for  over  1,000  years 
still  lives  and  flourishes  despite  great  handi¬ 
caps  imposed  by  the  Government.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Polish  people  who  know 
are  grateful  for  the  aid  the  United  States  has 
extended  to  them.  We  suggest  that  Ameri¬ 
can  representatives  in  Poland  be  permitted 
to  apprise  the  people  of  Poland  of  the  extent 
of  U.S.  aid  in  return  for  most-favored-nation 
treatment.  We  were  most  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  amount  of  good  will  and  good 
feeling  that  the  people  of  Poland  harbor  for 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

We  feel  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
enhance  United  States-Polish  relations  and 
to  help  the  Polish  people  move  toward 
greater  freedom  and  independence.  Most- 
favored-nation  tariff  treatment  for  Poland 
is  essential  ingredient  in  such  an  effort. 

Mayor  John  E.  Babiarz, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Mayor  Victor  C.  Waryasz, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Mayor  Alex  P.  Smekta, 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Mayor  Chester  Kowal, 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  rigid  embargo  on  the  exportation 
to  the  Communist-bloc  countries  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  materials  which  might  be, 
potentially,  war  materials? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  referring  to 
the  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Would  that 
act  still  apply? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  affect  any  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  Battle  Act  or  the  Export 
Control  Act. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this 
amendment;  it  would  only  restore  the 
status  quo ;  and  any  requirements  for  ex¬ 
port  licenses  or  any  prohibitions  would 
still  apply;  the  amendment  would  not 
disturb  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out  that 
industrial  goods  of  the  type  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  do  not  go  to 
these  countries,  but  go  from  the  United 
States  to  Western  Europe,  and  from 
there,  many  of  such  goods  go  to  the 
satellite  countries  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Furthermore,  the  trade  between 
those  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  satellite  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  excess  of  $3  billion;  but,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  its 
export  trade  in  such  goods  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  In  short,  we 
have  been  “holding  the  sack.”  In  my 
opinion,  we  really  have  been  stupid  in 
preventing  American  concerns  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  trade  while  all  of  our 
allies,  particularly  West  Germany — and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  West  Ger¬ 
many  is  so  prosperous — and  the  other 
nations  of  Western  Europe  have  been 
participating  in  this  trade.  So  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  that  policy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  appointed  by  the 
committee  to  make  a  special  inquiry  into 
this  matter.  I  did  so,  and  at  the  end  of 
1961,  I  wrote  a  report  on  this  subject. 
Western  Europe  has  both  export  trade 
and  import  trade  in  excess  of  $5  billion 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  whereas, 
according  to  the  present  figures,  U.S. 
firms  do  approximately  $200  million 
worth  of  such  business. 

Furthermore,  in  connection  with  that 
research,  consideration  was  also  given  to 
the  trade  with  Poland;  and  this  brings 
up  an  interesting  psychological  point. 
As  my  colleague  LMr.  Keating]  pointed 
out,  they  consider  themselves  written  off, 
insofar  as  Gomulko  is  concerned  and  in¬ 
sofar  as  Yugoslavia’s  alleged  independ¬ 
ence  is  concerned.  What  an  awful  price 
to  pay. 

The  Senate  has  felt  free  to  adopt  vari¬ 
ous  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  and  those  amendments 
are  supported  by  many  reasons  which 
have  accumulated  over  the  years.  How¬ 
ever,  this  item  has  nothing  to  do  with 
foreign  aid;  it  merely  happens  to  be  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  because  this  loose  end 
needs  to  be  tied  up. 

Our  action  in  this  connection  is  most 
important,  because  we  could  make  a  fatal 
mistake — one  which  the  President  is 
striving  to  avoid,  and  one  which  could 
greatly  damage  us  irretrievably,  because 
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then  Khrushchev  would  realize  that  we 
were  so  stupid  as  to  deny  ourselves  any 
chance  of  dislodging  the  Communist  con¬ 
trol  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  value  of  U.S.  exports 
of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  to 
Poland  in  the  calendar  year  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Value  of  U.S.  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign 
merchandise  to  Poland  in  calendar  1962 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 

Commodity  groups:  Value 

00  Animals  and  products,  edi¬ 
ble _ - —  8 

0  Animals  and  products,  inedi¬ 
ble _  4, 410 

1  Vegetable  products,  edible _  47,  332 

2  Vegetable  products,  inedible.  6,  723 

3  Textile  fiber  and  manufac¬ 

tures _  21,942 

4  Wood  and  paper -  44 

5  Nonmetallic  minerals -  483 

6  Metals  and  metal  manufac¬ 

tures _  1, 085 

7  Machinery  and  vehicles -  3,  000 

8  Chemicals  and  related  prod¬ 

ucts _  1, 067 

9  Miscellaneous -  8,311 


Total _  94,  405 


Source:  “U.S.  Exports  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Merchandise,”  1962  annual,  FT  420, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  other  point  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  mentioned,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  or  any  question 
about  this  matter — and  I  think  I  have 
avoided  it — I  submitted  the  amendment 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee;  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  submitted  it  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  because  of  the  origin  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  he  did  consider  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  letter  is  dated  August 
15, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 

August  15,  1963. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  June  20,  1963,  at 
the  request  of  several  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  I  wrote  you  concerning 
section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963,  S.  1276,  which  would  amend  section  231 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  President,  if  he  so  determines,  to 
extend  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  I  pointed  out  that 
legislation  amending  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and,  therefore,  re¬ 
quested  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  refrain  from  taking  any  action  with 
respect  to  this  particular  section  of  S.  1276. 

On  June  26,  1963,  you  replied  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  “as  in  the  case  of  matters  which 
may  involve  the  jurisdiction  of  both  our 
committees,  the  Finance  Committee  consider 
the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  its  juris¬ 


diction  and  advise  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  its  views.” 

In  executive  session  today,  I  called  this 
question  up  for  consideration.  After  a  thor¬ 
ough  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  on  section  231  of  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962,  as  described  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpt  from  the  Senate  Report  No. 
2059: 

“CHAPTER  4 - NATIONAL  SECURITY 

“Section  231.  Products  of  Communist 
countries  or  areas: 

“Section  231  provides  that,  as  an  exception 
to  the  most-favored-nation  principle,  the 
President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  re¬ 
frain  from  applying  any  reduction,  elimina¬ 
tion,  or  continuance  of  any  existing  duty  or 
other  import  restrictions,  or  the  continuance 
of  any  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment, 
proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  title  II  of  the  bill  or  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  products, 
whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  any 
other  country  or  area  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Commu¬ 
nist  movement.  It  is  contemplated  that  this 
provision  will  permit  the  President,  if  he  so 
determines,  to  continue  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.” 

Therefore,  the  amendment  to  section  231 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963,  S.  1276,  was  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  and  the  chairman  directed  to  so  ad¬ 
vise  your  committee. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  read  only  the  last  sentence  of  this 
2-page  letter;  the  summary  there  set 
forth  is  as  follows: 

Therefore,  the  amendment  to  section  231 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1963,  S.  1276,  was  approved  by 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Chairman  directed  to  so 
advise  your  committee. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman. 

I  believe  that  takes  care  of  that  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief. 

I  shall  support  the  committee  language 
here,  as  I  did  in  the  committee.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  I  supported  it 
in  the  committee  was  the  action  taken 
by  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
As  I  recall,  we  were  then  told  that  that 
action  by  the  committee  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  letter  does 
not  so  state,  but  I  was  present.  I  sent 
letters  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
he  invited  me  there;  and,  as  I  recall,  all 
those  present  were  unanimous.  At 
least,  I  heard  no  objection — although  I 
did  not  hear  any  poll  taken  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yield¬ 
ing. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  For  the  record,  I 
state  that  I  did  not  support  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  this  proposal,  and  I  do  not  sup¬ 
port  it  now. 

I  am  opposed  to  giving  these  coun¬ 
tries  any  special  consideration.  At  the 
time,  I  was  told  there  was  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  them.  There  is, 
when  we  consider  the  public  programs, 
such  as  those  under  Public  Law  480  and 
the  development  loan  funds.  But  if 
we  take  the  Government-sponsored  funds 
from  the  trade  balance,  there  is  no  favor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade;  in  fact,  in  that 
event  we  run  about  $15  million  short. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  country 
is  Communist  controlled  and  is  compet¬ 
ing  with  our  labor,  by  reason  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  controls  upon  its  prices  or  its 
labor  scales.  It  sets  the  price,  and  then 
ships  the  goods  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  compete  against  goods  pro¬ 
duced  by  Americans. 

I  would  not  mind  that  in  the  case  of  a 
country  which  was  one  of  our  allies;  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  these  people  are 
allies  of  ours  or  not.  I  have  seen  them 
take  foreign  trade  from  us  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  spread 
their  philosophy  and  the  notion  that 
their  system  is  the  best,  and  use  their 
technical  people  to  try  to  teach  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Africa  to  go  the  Communist  way 
of  life,  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  them  special  consideration. 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  them.  I  have 
supported  the  foreign  aid  bills  through 
the  years,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  this  time; 
but  in  all  good  conscience  I  can  see  no 
connection  or  similarity  between  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  this  nation  and  that  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  Czechoslovakia,  or  other  countries 
which  are  under  the  control  of  these 
people. 

They  say  they  have  broken  away  from 
the  Communist  philosophy,  and  that  this 
matter  of  trade  encourages  better  rela¬ 
tions  with  this  country.  Well,  Hungary 
went  through  that  process,  at  one  time. 
Perhaps  such  things  are  weakening ;  but, 
as  I  said  in  discussing  the  wheat  deal, 
we  have  no  assurance  that  this  will  solve 
the  problems. 

Then  came  the  autobahn  incidents  and 
the  Khrushchev  threats  and  his  state¬ 
ments  to  the  businessmen  that  he  is  de¬ 
termined  to  take  us  over;  and  recently 
we  have  seen  Tito  make  a  complete  turn¬ 
about.  At  one  time  he  was  trying  to 
export  the  Communist  philosophy;  but 
whenever  it  became  expedient  for  him 
to  change,  he  changed;  but  now  he  is 
back  in  that  camp.  Where  will  he  be 
tomorrow? 

I  was  talking  with  my  12-year-old  son 
about  this  matter;  and  he  said  to  me: 

Daddy,  I  guess  we  are  going  to  help  build 
them  up,  so  they  can  turn  around  and  kill 
us. 

Perhaps  he  is  mistaken;  but  I  see  no 
reason  for  giving  special  treatment  to 
nations  with  this  brand  of  ideology,  un¬ 
til  we  see  in  them  a  complete  change  of 
heart. 

As  for  the  claim  that  they  want  to 
trade  in  the  way  that  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary  have,  those  people  once  thought 
they  would  change  and  that  the  Commu¬ 
nist  control  would  ease  up;  but  the  Rus- 
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sian  tanks  made  them  hold  the  Commu¬ 
nist  line. 

Some  say  there  is  a  weakening  insofar 
as  Italy  is  concerned;  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  this  same  man  was  the 
greatest  exponent  and  the  real  life  blood 
of  spreading  communism  throughout  the 
world.  He  did  it  in  the  true  Communist- 
Chinese  fashion. 

Personally,  I  think  he  is  not  deeply 
steeped  in  any  philosophy ;  I  think  prob¬ 
ably  he  is  just  a  dictator,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  But  certainly  he  is  not  my  kind  of 
guy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  many  members  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  shared  his  view? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  cannot  say  at  the 
present  time.  I  know  there  were  more 
than  myself.  I  wish  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  action  was  not  unanimous. 

I  know  that  what  I  have  said  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  older 
advisers.  They  counseled  and  told  me 
that  I  should  not  do  this,  that  I  had  the 
wrong  idea.  I  hope  I  am  in  error. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  letter  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  at  least 
represents  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  It  represents  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  the  proposal 
of  the  committee  would  not  give  any 
special  or  preferential  treatment. 

So  far  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  would  refer  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney],  who,  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this  body,  was  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  told  us 
what  the  effects  of  American  imports 
into  that  country  were. 

I  also  point  out  that,  as  contrasted 
with  other  satellite  countries,  there  is 
not  a  Russian  soldier  on  Yugoslavian 
soil.  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Comicon  organization,  nor  is  it  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

This  is  a  coldblooded  proposition.  Do 
Senators  desire  that  Yugoslavia  veer  to¬ 
ward  us  or  go  toward  Moscow?  Do  Sen¬ 
ators  want  the  70  percent  of  Yugoslavia’s 
trade  with  the  West  retained  or  in¬ 
creased,  or  do  they  want  to  reverse  the 
percentage?  That  is  all.  Senators  must 
make  up  their  minds  on  that  question. 

Mr .  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement  and  then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  bringing  up  the 
amendment  because,  in  my  judgment, 
this  is  the  first  time,  within  my  memory, 
we  have  really  had  the  question  clarified 
in  debate  in  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
we  now  understand  the  issue  as  we  never 
understood  it  before. 

Although  there  was  a  very  helpful  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  understand  it  here  even  better 
than  I  did  in  the  Foreign  Relation^  Com¬ 
mittee. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  we  have  taken  care  of 


Tito  in  the  amendments  already  adopted 
as  far  as  AID  is  concerned.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  offered  yesterday  in 
regard  to  Communist  nations  handles 
the  AID  matter.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  question  of  trade  and  not  aid.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
the  two.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  take 
the  position  that  we  should  trade  with 
Russia  in  wheat,  with  Hungary  in  corn, 
and  other  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  and  then  support  the  amendment. 

I  support  that  kind  of  trade  for  several 
reasons.  I  wish  to  mention  two  very 
important  ones  now. 

First,  I  supported  the  wheat  program, 
and  I  shall  support  the  corn  program 
with  Hungary  because  I  think  we  should 
stop  cheating  the  American  people.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  would  do  if  we  did  not 
enter  into  trade  relations,  because  either 
the  wheat  of  some  other  nation,  or,  in 
many  instances,  our  own  wheat  or  corn, 
would  reach  them  anyway,  though  not 
sold  by  us.  We  know  that  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  converted  into  flour  by  our  allies 
and  sold  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
we  do  not  benefit  as  a  result  of  the 
process. 

So  from  the  standpoint  of  merely  the 
materialistic  trade  features  involved,  I 
do  not  think  we  can  justify  cheating  the 
American  people  out  of  trade  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  nonstrategic,  noncom¬ 
batant  goods. 

Second,  we  are  not  aiding  Tito.  We 
are  trying  to  get  to  the  Yugoslav  people. 
We  are  trying  to  demonstrate  to  them 
the  superiority  of  our  system  of  economic 
freedom  to  their  system  of  economic  en¬ 
slavement.  In  the  long  run  that  is  the 
way  we  must  whip  communism  if  we  are 
to  do  so.  That  is  the  way  we  need  to 
do  it.  The  arguments  that  were  ad¬ 
vanced  here  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the 
chairman  of  the  cpmmittee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  others,  have 
almost  put  us  in  an  unanswerable  posi¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  commtitee  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  shall  support  the  language  of  the 
committee  for  the  reasons  stated.  But  I 
wish  to  stress  that  we  have  made  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  the  world  that  we  are  not 
supporting  Tito.  We  have  made  it  clear 
to  the  world  that  we  have  faith  in  our 
system  of  economic  freedom  manifested 
by  our  private  enterprise  trade. 

Imagine  the  good  that  we  do  when  we 
get  our  goods  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
What  do  Senators  suppose  those  people 
do?  They  do  not  take  the  goods  mutely. 
They  talk  about  them.  They  arouse  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  This  process 
leads  to  a  recognition  of  the  superiority 
of  our  economic  system  over  others. 

Furthermore,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  we  have 
had  the  trade-treaty  realtionship  for  a 
long  time.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  has  said,  we  are  not  giv¬ 
ing  anyone  any  preference.  No  prefer¬ 
ence  is  involved.  No  nation  would  get 
any  advantage.  We  are  continuing  a 
long  existing  so-called  favored-nation- 
clause  program,  which  will  prove  to  be  of 


benefit  to  peoples.  It  is  the  people  that 
we  ought  to  be  interested  in,  so  long  as 
we  place  in  the  bill  the  necessary  checks 
upon  Soviet  governments  themselves. 
And  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of 
that. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  has  now  resolved  itself  into  the 
responsibility  of  determining  where  Tito 
stands.  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate 
statements  made  by  Tito  and  Khru¬ 
shchev  at  their  latest  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Russian  Republic 
on  December  11,  1962.  Khrushchev 
declared: 

Someone  started  to  assert  that  Yugoslavia 
Is  not  a  socialistic  country.  May  we  please 
ask  one  question.  If  Yugoslavia  is  not  a 
socialistic  country,  what  kind  of  country 
is  it?  * 

That  was  Khrushchev  speaking.  He 
continued : 

We  know  that  there  are  no  feudal  land- 
owners  nor  capitalists  in  Yugoslavia.  We 
know  that  Yugoslavia  has  no  private  capital, 
no  private  enterprise,  no  big  landowners,  and 
no  private  banks. 

I  am  reading  Khrushchev’s  statement 
about  Yugoslavia.  Still  speaking  Khru¬ 
shchev  said: 

We  see  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
Yugoslavia  and  its  leaders  are  directing  their 
efforts  toward  economic  development  with 
the  final  goal  of  solidifying — 

What?— 

the  institution  of  socialism. 

Khrushchev  went  beyond  that  to  state: 

Therefore,  if  we  start  from  the  impartial 
laws  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  Yugoslavia  under  to¬ 
day’s  regime  is  not  a  socialistic  country. 
This  fact  is  a  starting  point  in  our  politics, 
and  on  this  fact  we  base  our  relations  with 
Yugoslavia  as  a  socialistic  country. 

Though  I  stand  alone,  and  every  Sena¬ 
tor  continues  to  argue  that  Yugoslavia 
is  not  socialistic,  I  will  not  change  my 
position. 

All  I  ask  is  that  Senators  consider  the 
evidence  presented  by  Khrushchev  at 
that  meeting  of  December  11,  1962,  in 
Moscow. 

I  delve  a  bit  further  into  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Khrushchev  made  at  a  Com¬ 
munist  Party  meeting  in  East  Germany 
in  January  1963.  At  that  meeting  Yugo¬ 
slav  delegates  were  considered  per¬ 
sona  non  grata,  but  as  active  members 
with  equal  rights  their  speeches  were 
greeted  with  special  warmth. 

The  meeting  of  January  1963  followed 
the  December  meeting  of  1962  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  At  the  meeting  in  East  Germany 
m  January  of  1963  Khrushchev  stated: 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  our  parties  and  in  the  interest  of  inter¬ 
national  communism  to  reestablish  the  unity 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia  with 
its  brother  parties  in  ideological  problems 
on  a  Marxist-Leninist  basis.  Our  duty _ 

This  is  Khrushchev  speaking — 
is  to  help  a  party  which  has  made  an  error 
or  has  deviated  from  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  communism  as  set  forth  by  Marx 
and  Lenin.  We  should  help  such  a  party 
understand  its  error  and,  when  correction 
has  been  made,  this  party  should  again  be 
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given  a  dignified  place  in  the  family  of 
brother  parties. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  with  all  his  humility,  and  his 
objective  to  decide  this  question  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  believes  is  a  course  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States, 
has  refused  to  be  dominated  by  immedi¬ 
ate  expediency  and  has  refused  to  be 
duped  by  the  words  of  Khrushchev  and 
the  words  of  Tito. 

What  is  the  arrangement  between 
Khrushchev  and  Tito?  I  will  give  my 
understanding  of  it.  It  is  that  Tito  shall 
have  some  semblance  of  independent 
liberty  within  Yugoslavia,  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  obligated  directly  to  Moscow 
by  what  is  done  within  Yugoslavia.  But 
from  that  point  on  there  is  a  different 
picture.  Tito’s  responsibility  is  to  go 
to  Africa,  to  the  Far  East,  to  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  and  to  South  America,  and  there 
to  state,  “We  are  a  neutralist,  nonde¬ 
pendent  nation  of  Red  Russia,  and  we 
urge  you  to  adopt  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.’’  The  ultimate  end  will  be 
socialization  in  South  America,  in  Africa, 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  the  Far  East. 
And  after  a  brief  pilgrimage  into  a  so¬ 
cialistic  era  there  will  come  an  era  of 
communism  inescapably. 

Looking  at  the  Tito-Khrushchev  re¬ 
lationship  from  the  other  side,  we  can 
see  that  in  return  for  his  absolute  subor¬ 
dination  to  Soviet  interests  and  for 'his 
obedient  service  Tito  is  given  partial 
autonomy  in  internal  affairs. 

In  support  of  what  I  said  a  moment 
ago  I  wish  to  quote  Khrushchev.  This 
is  what  Khrushchev  said: 

It  is  understandable  that  between  us  there 
can  be  no  perfect  congruence  in  our  answers 
to  all  the  questions  we  meet  in  our  Com¬ 
munist  Party  work.  Since  the  problems  in 
the  struggle  to  build  the  new  socialistic 
society  differ  in  each  country,  different  ap¬ 
proaches  and  methods  are  necessary  in  prac¬ 
tical  life. 

These  words  were  spoken  in  December 
1962  at  the  Moscow  meeting  between 
Khrushchev  and  Tito. 

What  did  Tito  answer  at  that  same 
meeting  to  the  words  of  Khrushchev? 
He  said: 

We  agree  with  Comrade  Khrushchev’s  re¬ 
port  on  the  relationship  between  our  coun¬ 
tries.  We  aim  toward  the  same  goal,  to 
build  a  new  socialistic  society  first  and  then 
a  Communist  society. 

Senators  who  argue  that  there  is  no 
purpose  to  build  a  Communist  society 
in  the  world  are  stretching  their  think¬ 
ing  and  speculating  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  words  either  of  Khru¬ 
shchev  or  of  Tito. 

I  quote  further  the  words  of  Tito: 

Because  world  peace  is  a  condition  for  the 
attainment  of  our  goals,  our  positions  on 
all  international  problems  are  identical. 

That  is  Tito  speaking,  declaring  that 
the  positions  of  Red  Russia  and  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  are  identical  on  all  international 
problems. 

On  all  the  problems  which  are  serious 
troublemakers  in  the  world,  such  as  peace, 
peaceful  coexistence,  disarmament,  colonial¬ 
ism,  and  Germany,  our  points  of  view  are 
identical. 

I  ask  Senators  how,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  it  can  be  said  that  there 


is  a  separation  between  the  thinking  of 
Tito  and  of  Khrushchev,  between  the 
Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  Red  Russia? 

On  one  thing  they  are  in  agreement; 
that  is,  they  wish  to  block  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  center  of  communism  in 
Peiping  instead  of  in  Moscow.  That 
fight,  of  course,  is  serious.  I  believe  it 
is  a  fight  which  will  eventually  inure  to 
our  benefit. 

If  we  take  all  the  foregoing  statements 
into  consideration,  how  can  an  argument 
be  made  that  Yugoslavia  is  different, 
that  Yugoslavia  does  not  want  a  Com¬ 
munist  nation  in  the  world?  My  an¬ 
swer  is  that  it  cannot  be  that  way. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  and  Mr.  HARTKE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  add  my  voice 
to  what  he  said  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Tito  and  Khrushchev.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  doubt  of  that,  if  we 
examine  the  historical  documents. 

I  should  like  to  go  a  little  further  than 
that  in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment,  if  I  may. 

The  amendment  is  not  designed  to 
affect  our  export  trade  in  any  way  what¬ 
soever.  It  would  not  stop  our  export 
trade  in  any  way  whatsoever.  It  would 
provide  that  the  President  may  not  give 
special  tariff  concessions  for  imports  into 
this  country  from  a  Communist  country. 

Since  when  has  the  United  States 
adopted  a  position  of  writing  into  its 
laws  special  tariff  concessions  for  Com¬ 
munist  countries?  That  is  what  we  shall 
be  doing  unless  we  adopt  something  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

This  procedure  would  not  cut  trade. 
It  would  not  affect  the  basic  situation. 
If  the  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
all  it  would  do  would  be  to  say  that  we 
will  not  give  to  the  Communist  countries 
special  tariff  concessions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  no 
explanation  given — neither  our  imbal¬ 
ance  of  trade  nor  anything  else — which 
bears  on  this  point.  If  we  should  in¬ 
crease  our  imports  from  Communist 
countries  we  would  not  help  in  respect  to 
our  loss  of  gold  and  we  would  not  help 
in  respect  to  our  balance-of-trade  prob¬ 
lem.  All  we  would  do  would  be  to  make 
them  worse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  say  that  although  we  may  trade 
with  the  Communists  we  are  not  going 
to  give  them  special  concessions,  to  make 
sure  that  they  can  expand  and  grow. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senate  were  to  pass  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  cut 
off  our  trade  with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
it  would  be  a  major  disaster  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
that  would  make  the  Kremlin  happier 
than  for  us  to  drive  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  closer  to  Moscow  and  away  from 
the  West. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  regimes  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  but  if  we  are  ever 
to  encourage  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
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Eastern  Europe,  it  will  not  be  by  isolat¬ 
ing  these  countries  from  the  West. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  back¬ 
ground  material  on  this  subject  prepared 
by  the  State  Department  and  an  article 
by  former  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back¬ 
ground  material  and  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  U.S.  Interest  in  Most-Favored-Nation 

Treatment  for  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 

INTRODUCTION 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has 
been  faced  with  a  critical  choice  of  two 
tenable  alternative  lines  of  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
first  was  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  under  its  domination  con¬ 
stituted  a  permanent  monolithic  bloc — a  bloc 
so  cemented  together  with  the  dogma  of 
militant  communism  that  all  hope  of  wean¬ 
ing  the  Eastern  Europeans  away  from  So¬ 
viet  domination  was  hopeless.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  a  policy  decision  would  be 
to  throw  in  the  towel,  to  abandon  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Eastern  Europe  to  the  mercies  of  a 
Soviet  tyranny  and  limit  ourselves  to  pious 
platitudes  about  our  confidence  in  their 
ultimate  independence  and  freedom. 

The  other  course  was  to  assume  that  the 
instinct  for  freedom  runs  strong  in  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere  and  that  by  keep¬ 
ing  alive  and  expanding  our  contacts  with 
the  Eastern  European  countries  we  could 
encourage  their  inherent  national  and  indi¬ 
vidual  aspirations  and  leave  open  to  them 
the  road  to  the  West.  This  was  a  difficult 
and  complex  course  to  follow,  for  among 
other  things  it  required  that  we  approach 
the  subject  peoples  through  their  authori¬ 
tarian  governments.  But  it  is  the  choice  we 
made,  and  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
recent  years  gives  ample  evidence  that  it  was 
the  right  choice. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  pointed  out  in 
a  statement  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  April  5,  1963 : 

Trends  toward  diversity — and  fragmenta¬ 
tion— are  evident  in  the  Communist  move- 
ment  generally.  Trends  toward  ‘destaliniza- 
tion’  are  visible  in  all  the  Eastern  European 
Communist  states  except  perhaps  Albania. 
Nationalism  remains  a  vigorous  force  in 
Eastern  Europe — a  force  which  we  need  to 
take  into  full  account  in  our  own  attitudes 
and  policies.” 

Today,  however,  the  pursuit  of  such  a 
policy  is  threatened  by  a  new  development  of 
our  own  making — a  clause  in  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962.  Section  231  of  that  new 
legislation  instructed  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  practicable  to  deny 
trade  agreements  benefits  to  any  country 
dominated  or  controlled  by  communism.” 
Under  this  law  the  “most-favored-nation” 
treatment  which  we  had  hitherto  granted  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  would  now  have  to  be 
withdrawn. 

What  is  MFN  treatment? 

Under  the  most-favored-nation  (MFN) 
policy  the  United  States  extends  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  any  tariff  concession  which  has  been 
negotiated  with  a  single  country  or  a  group 
of  countries,  provided  they  do  not  dis¬ 
criminate  against  us.  MFN  treatment  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  the  nonrestrictive 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States  since  1934. 
A  nation  which  is  denied  such  treatment  by 
us  is  at  a  considerable  trade  disadvantage  in 
relation  to  all  other  nations  which  deal  with 
us  on  an  MFN  basis. 

Under  U.S.  law  since  1951  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion,  Communist  China,  and  all  Soviet- 
dominated  countries  have  not  received  MFN 
treatment.  However,  under  a  determination 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1960,  MFN 
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treatment  was  restored  to  Poland  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  determined  national  policy  to 
increase  that  country’s  ties  with  the  West. 
Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States  extend 
MFN  treatment  to  one  another  under  an  1881 
treaty. 

To  deny  MFN  treatment  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  now  would  threaten  the  U.S. 
policy  of  more  than  a  decade  which  has 
sought  to  keep  alive  active  relations  with 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  in  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  fields.  It  would  crip¬ 
ple  our  objective  to  reduce  the  dependence 
of  these  peoples  on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  nation  under  a  Communist 
government  to  achieve  political  independ¬ 
ence  from  Soviet  domination.  It  would  sap 
those  measures  which  can  contribute  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  freedom  of  these  peoples  from 
the  Communist  yoke. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  keep  these  links 
open,  there  will  be  a  continuing  opportunity 
to  develop  good  will  for  this  country,  en¬ 
courage  the  growing  assertion  of  nationalism 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  increase  the  margin 
for  action  independent  of  Moscow.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  results  of  this  positive 
policy  in  both  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and 
the  danger  posed  to  those  results  by  this 
new  restrictive  aspect  of  the  trade  legisla¬ 
tion. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

The  1948  break 

In  1948  Yugoslavia  refused  to  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Soviet-dominated  in¬ 
ternational  Communist  movement  and  broke 
with  the  Cominform.  Until  then  the  world 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  bloc 
was  monolithic,  sharing  the  same  aims,  pur¬ 
poses,  methods,  and  ideas.  Yugoslavia’s  ac¬ 
tion  shocked  the  Soviet  world  and  gave  hope 
and  strength  to  nationalist  forces  inside  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Yugoslavia’s  determination  to 
run  its  own  Government  in  its  own  way  en¬ 
couraged  greater  independence  of  Moscow 


among  other  members  of  the  Communist  bloc 
and  has  continued  to  act  as  a  divisive  in¬ 
fluence.  The  uprisings  of  1956  in  Poland  and 
Hungary,  Albanian  defiance  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  disputes  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Communist  China  all  have  been  influenced 
by  Yugoslavia’s  independent  action. 

The  results 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  effects  within 
Yugoslavia  of  that  country’s  independent 
course. 

English  has  replaced  Russian  as  the  most 
widely  taught  foreign  language.  American 
and  other  free-world  books  are  freely  avail¬ 
able.  A  wide  variety  of  American  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  also  available  on 
newsstands  and  in  libraries.  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  broadcasts  are  not  jammed.  In  1953  a 
law  attempting  to  normalize  relations  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state  provided  for  state 
assistance  to  religious  communities,  which 
are  thriving.  Chinch  ceremonies  following 
civil  marriages  are  now  permitted.  Only  12 
percent  of  the  farms  were  socialized;  the 
rest  remained  in  private  hands.  Private  co¬ 
operatives  similar  to  those  of  the  West,  rather 
than  Soviet-style  collective  farms,  are  being 
formed  to  increase  farm  size  and  efficiency. 

The  regime  in  Yugoslavia,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  Communist.  But  there  are  im¬ 
portant  differences  from  the  Soviet-style 
communism.  Yugoslavia  is  not  insulated  or 
isolated  from  the  West.  It  permits  a  measure 
of  freedom  unknown  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Significantly,  it  is  not  part  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  conspiracy.  Intensely  na¬ 
tionalistic  itself,  it  encourages  nationalism 
elsewhere  among  the  captive  peoples  and  has 
also  cautioned  other  nonalined  countries 
against  becoming  too  dependent  upon  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Trade  with  the  United  States 

Yugoslavia’s  current  patterns  of  trade  are 
Western-oriented.  In  recent  years  more  than 


Description 

Unit 

Bristles _ 

Cents  per  pound.. 

Chicory  root _ 

Cherry  juice . . 

Cents  per  gallon.. 
Cents  per  pound.. 

Copper  tubes  and  tubing... 

Furniture _ 

Hops. _ _ 

Cents  per  pound  _ 

Lead  pigs  and  bars . 

MFN 
rates  of 
duty  now 
paid  by 
Yugo¬ 
slavia 

Higher 

duty 

Y  ugo- 
slavia 
will  pay 
under 
1930  tariff 
act 

2 

3 

1 

2 

17 

70 

5.  2 

11 

10  H 

40 

io'A 

24 

lMo 

25* 

Imports, 

1961 


Description 


Thou¬ 

sands 


$307 
306 
304 
257 
2,  865 
1,716 
6,202 


Sheep  and  lamb  leather.. 
Straw  bags  and  baskets.. 

Tobacco . . . 

Willow  bags  and  baskets 

Zinc  pigs  and  blocks . 

Zinc  sheets _ 


We  will  be  hurt  too 

The  effects  of  withdrawing  MFN  treat¬ 
ment  will  hurt  both  Yugoslavia  and  our¬ 
selves.  First,  our  own  sales  to  Yugoslavia 
will  undoubtedly  be  substantially  cut,  since 
Yugoslavia’s  ability  to  earn  dollars  to  pay 
for  them  would  be  drastically  reduced.  A 
fourfold  increase  over  present  rates  of  duty 
would  price  Yugoslav  goods  completely  out 
of  the  American  market,  particularly  since 
the  same  products  from  other  countries 
would  continue  to  pay  the  lower  rates  of 
duty.  Indirectly,  the  American  worker, 
producer,  and  consumer  would  all  suffer  in 
some  degree  as  a  result  of  this  action.  And, 
as  previously  noted,  Yugoslavia’s  ability  to 
repay  its  financial  obligations  to  the  U  S 
Government  and  to  U.S.  citizens  would  be' 
impaired. 

A  second  consequence  of  this  action  will  be 
the  grave  effect  to  be  expected  in  Yugoslavia 
itself.  At  the  same  time  we  profess  to  be 
trying  to  encourage  Yugoslav  nationalism 
and  independence  from  Moscow,  we  would 
be  withdrawing  the  economic  means  which 
makes  this  possible  We  would,  in  effect, 


be  driving  the  Yugoslavs  closer  to  the  So¬ 
viets,  who  are  eager  for  an  opportunity  to 
break  Yugoslavia’s  ties  with  the  West  and 
draw  that  nation  back  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

POLAND 

Encouraging  independence 
Out  of  upheavals  in  1956  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Gomulka  regime  came  to  power. 
While  loyally  Marxist  and  a  full  participant 
in  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  Polish  leadership 
sought  a  measure  of  independence  in  in¬ 
ternal  policy  and  also  sought  to  develop 
closer  relations  with  the  West.  President 
Elsenhower,  faced  with  the  policy  choice  of 
ignoring  this  trend  or  seeking  to  encourage 
these  nationalist  efforts,  chose  to  give  them 
limited  support.  As  a  result,  from  1957  to 
1959,  we  provided  $61  million  to  Poland 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  credits 
to  purchase  raw  materials,  agricultural 
commodities,  and  machinery.  Under  our 
Public  Law  480  from  195,7  to  1963  we  made 
it  possible  for  Poland  to  purchase  $477  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  our  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Finally,  in  December  1960  we 
granted  Poland  MFN  tariff  treatment. 


70  percent  of  its  total  trade  has  been  with 
free-world  countries.  In  1962  this  figure  had 
risen  to  77  percent.  The  United  States  is  one 
of  Yugoslavia’s  most  important  trading  part¬ 
ners.  In  1962  the  United  States  was  the 
leading  exporter  to  Yugoslavia  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  third  largest  market.  The  following 
table  indicates  the  recent  pattern  of  United 
States- Yugoslav  trade; 

United  States-Yugoslav  trade 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


I960 

1961 

1962 

U.S.  exports  (including  U.S. 
aid  shipments)  . 

85.7 

40.2 

153.9 

39.2 

154.1 

47.8 

U.S.  imports  (for  consump¬ 
tion)  _ 

Effect  of  denial  of  MFN  treatment 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  denial  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  will  have  a 
severe  impact  on  Yugoslavia’s  trade  and  will 
consequently  influence  Yugoslavia’s  ability 
to  pay  off  her  debts  to  the  United  States. 
Yugoslav  payments  to  this  country  in  1963 
will  amount  to  an  estimated  $10  million. 
Under  our  mutual  MFN  agreement  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  developed  a  substantial  trade  in 
products  on  which  the  United  States  has 
made  tariff  reductions  to  other  countries  in 
trade  agreements.  Denial  of  MFN  now  means 
that  rates  on  these  products  return  to  the 
high  tariffs  established  in  the  restrictive 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Of  the  total  Yugoslav 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  $39.2  million 
in  1961 — the  most  recent  year  for  which  the 
complete  figures  are  available— the  rate  cf 
duty  will  be  increased  on  94  percent;  the 
rate  will  remain  the  same  on  only  6  per¬ 
cent.  Some  of  the  principal  products  on 
which  the  rates  of  duty  will  increase  are: 


Unit 

MFN 
rates  of 
duty  now 
paid  by 
Yugo¬ 
slavia 

Higher 
duty 
Yugo¬ 
slavia 
will  pay 
under 
1930  tariff 
act 

Imports, 

1961 

Percent _ 

10 

25 

Thou¬ 

sands 

$455 

19 

50 

359 

Cents  per  pound.. 

125* 

35 

4, 100 

Percent _ 

22  '/2 

50 

1.356 

Cents  per  pound.. 

0.7 

15* 

766 

1 

2 

300 

How  successful? 

Clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  look  on  our 
Polish  policy  as  a  calculated  risk  similar  to 
that  we  took  in  regard  to  Yugoslavia.  The 
results  of  this  policy  could,  in  time,  greatly 
further  U.S.  and  free  world  interests.  So  far, 
we  have  achieved  considerable  success.  The 
United  States  operates  an  information  pro¬ 
gram  in  Poland.  American  books,  films,  and 
magazines  can  circulate.  The  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  are  not  jammed  as  they 
are  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  maintain  free 
contact  with  the  people  of  Poland;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Polish  visitors  to  the  United  States  has 
risen  from  a  few  dozen  in  1955  to  almost 
2,000  during  1962,  many  times  the  number  of 
visitors  from  the  other  European  Soviet-bloc 
countries.  About  10,000  Americans  visited 
Poland  during  1962. 

Polish  agriculture  has  not  been  exten¬ 
sively  collectivized.  Actually  only  about  13 
percent  of  the  land  has  been  put  into  state 
farms,  and  much  of  this  land  had  not  earlier 
been  in  peasant  hands. 

Basic  freedom  of  worship  is  possible  for 
Roman  Catholics,  who  make  up  95  percent  of 
the  population.  Religious  education  for 


1963 
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children  as  well  as  a  Catholic  university  and 
seminaries  are  permitted.  A  number  of 
religious  holy  days  are  observed  as  national 
holidays. 

To  an  extraordinary  degree  Poles  young 
and  old  freely  and  openly  express  their 
sympathy  for  the  West,  for  Western  culture 
with  which  Poland  has  abiding  links,  and 
they  enunciate  those  aspirations  for  freedom 
which  have  inspired  the  Polish  people  for 
centuries. 

One  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
policy  in  Poland  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
outraged  reaction  of  the  Russians.  Premier 
Khrushchev  on  April  19,  1957,  viewed  our 
policies  in  these  terms: 

“Poland  is  now  being  wooed  like  a  bride. 
Why?  Because  the  wooers  want  something. 
They  want  to  find  elements  in  Poland  that 
can  be  used  against  the  people’s  government. 


against  the  building  of  socialism,  against  the 
Soviet  Union.” 

Probable  effect  of  MFN  withdrawal 
Since  most  of  Poland’s  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  products  on  which  the 
rates  of  duty  have  not  been  lowered  in  trade 
agreements,  removal  of  MPN  treatment 
would  affect  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
Poland’s  sales  to  us.  An  analysis  of  Polish 
trade  with  the  United  States  in  1961,  the 
first  year  since  the  restoration  of  MPN  treat¬ 
ment  to  Poland,  indicated  that  about  12 
percent  of  Poland’s  sales  to  the  United  States 
would  be  affected.  This  does  not  reflect 
accurately,  however,  the  trade  Poland  has 
continued  to  build  up  in  1962,  for  which 
only  preliminary  figures  are  available.  The 
percentage  of  Poland’s  exports  to  be  affected 
would  therefore  be  somewhat  higher. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  volume 
of  United  States-Polish  trade  in  recent 
years : 

United  States-Polish  trade 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


1900 

1961 

1902 

U.S.  exports  (including  U.S. 
aid  shipments) . . 

143. 1 

74  8 

94  5 

U.S.  imports  (for  consump¬ 
tion) . . . . 

38.7 

41.2 

45.6 

An  increase  of  tariff  rates  resulting  from 
withdrawal  of  MPN  treatment  would  affect 
over  $5  million  of  trade.  Following  are  the 
principal  things  we  buy  from  Poland  on 
which  duties  would  be  increased,  and  the 
higher  1930  rates  that  would  apply. 


Description 

Unit 

MFN 
rates  of 
duty 
now 
paid  by 
Poland 

What 
Poland 
will  pay 
under 
1930 

Tariff  Act 

Imports, 

1961 

Description 

Unit 

MFN 
rates  of 
duty 
now 
paid  by 
Poland 

Wh&t 
Poland 
will  pay 
under 
1930 

Tariff  Act 

Imports, 

1961 

Bentwood  furniture . . 

Bristles _ _ 

Calf  hides,  wet  salted . - 

Glass  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 

Percent . . 

Cents  per  pound.. 

Percent . . 

. do . . 

25  M 
2 

4 

25J4-40 

42  ^ 
3 

10 

60 

Thou¬ 

sands 

$261 

213 

327 

852 

Miscellaneous  flax  fabrics . 

Poppyseed  . 

Willow  baskets  and  bags _ 

Percent _ 

Cents  per  pound.. 
Percent . 

10 

0. 08 
22^ 

40 
0.  32 
50 

Thou¬ 

sands 

$417 

251 

411 

Withdrawal  of  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  from  Poland  will  not  have  as  marked  an 
effect  on  Polish  trade  with  the  United  States 
as  is  the  case  with  Yugoslavia.  But  its  effects 
will  nonetheless  be  serious.  The  granting  of 
most-favored-nation  benefits  to  Poland  in 
December  1960  followed  upon  an  agreement 
by  Poland  to  pay  $40  million  over  a  20-year 
period  to  American  nationals  whose  property 
was  nationalized  in  Poland.  With  other  obli¬ 
gations  to  us,  Poland’s  payments  reach  al¬ 
most  $11  million  annually.  The  capacity  to 
pay  these  dollars  to  us  depends  on  Poland’s 


ability  to  obtain  dollars,  and  trade  earnings 
are  the  source.  Additionally,  the  granting  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  did  under¬ 
write  our  faith  that  Polish  nationalism  could 
intensify  and  develop.  Withdrawal  is  not 
only  a  financial  but  a  psychological  blow  to 
such  hopes. 

About  Polish  hams 

Sale  of  Polish  hams  in  the  United  States 
has  been  much  publicized.  Our  imports  from 
Poland  in  1961  amounted  to  $41.2  million. 
Of  this  amount,  canned  hams  and  other 
canned  pork  products  accounted  for  $26.1 


million,  or  63  percent.  But  no  tariff  conces¬ 
sion  has  ever  been  made  on  the  ham  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  tariff  rate  on  Polish  hams  would 
not  be  increased  even  though  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  is  denied.  The  following 
chart  presents  an  interesting  analysis  of 
U.S.  pork  and  ham  production,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  our  purchases  from  other  countries. 
The  quantity  of  Polish  hams  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  been 
about  10  percent  of  total  U.S.  ham  produc¬ 
tion.  All  canned  hams  and  other  canned 
pork  products  coming  into  the  United  States 
have  to  pay  a  duty  of  3  y2  cents  per  pound. 


1960 

1961 

1962 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

dollars 

Total  U.S.  pork  production. 

11,600.0 

(') 

11,400.0 

(<) 

12, 000. 0 

(') 

Total  imports  of  pork. . 

171.4 

114.4 

173.8 

115.0 

0) 

0) 

Total  C.S.ham  production. 

299.5 

(') 

299.6 

(') 

0) 

0) 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

dollars 

Total  imports  of  ham . 

113.0 

86.0 

115.0 

86.0 

131.0 

87.0 

From  Denmark . . 

35.5 

27.8 

38.9 

29.6 

48.9 

37.4 

From  Poland . 

32.0 

26.0 

31.0 

24.0 

30.0 

21.0 

From  West  Germany _ 

2.6 

1.8 

1.4 

1.0 

1.2 

.8 

From  the  Netherlands _ 

38.2 

26.9 

38.5 

29.9 

43.5 

30.5 

J  Not  available. 

CONCLUSION 

U.S.  security  interests  demand  that  we 
not  write  off  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Rather,  it  is  in  our  basic  national  interest 
to  seek  to  further  the  U.S.  presence  and  in¬ 
fluence  there  wherever  possible.  If  we  are 
to  do  so,  the  President  must  have  at  his 
disposal  various  foreign  policy  tools  and 
discretionary  authority  to  use  them.  Until 
now  we  have  relied  primarily  on  economic 
assistance,  with  cultural  contacts  and  trade 
as  subsidiary  tools.  Aid,  however,  is  'of 
rapidly  diminishing  importance  in  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  As  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  said  in  his  foreign  assistance 
message  of  April  2,  1963,  “It  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  trade  and  other  forms  of  normal 
relations  constitute  a  sounder  basis  than 
aid  for  our  future  relationship  with  these 
countries.”  The  only  assistance  programed 
for  either  Yugoslavia  or  Poland,  apart  from 
Public  Law  480  sales  in  the  current  year, 
will  be  U.S. -held  Polish  currency  in  support 
of  a  privately  sponsored  children’s  hospital 


project  in  Poland.  We  anticipate  that  Public 
Law  480  assistance,  too,  will  diminish  sharply 
in  the  future,  as  these  countries  become  in¬ 
creasingly  able  to  buy  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  on  commercial  terms. 

Our  ability  to  develop  and  maintain  normal 
commercial  trade  relations  with  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  is  essential  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  gains  of  our  past  policy  toward  these 
countries  and  to  continue  to  advance  U.S. 
objectives  in  Eastern  Europe.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  denied  discretionary  authority  to  ex¬ 
tend  MFN  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  and  Po¬ 
land,  we  must  anticipate  rapid  deterioration 
of  our  relations  with  these  two  countries  and 
the  loss  by  the  United  States  of  its  position 
there.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  forces 
for  freedom  in  both  countries  would  be 
seriously  damaged,  as  these  countries  are 
abandoned  to  the  Soviets. 

The  alternative  to  our  present  policy  of 
engagement  in  Eastern  Europe  can  only  be 
one  of  withdrawal.  Such  a  negative  and 
defeatist  policy  cannot  serve  U.S.  interests. 
Our  quarrel  after  all  is  not  with  the  people 


of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  but  with  commu¬ 
nism — an  alien  political  system  which  pres¬ 
ently  controls  their  Governments.  Cutting 
off  the  President’s  authority  to  extend  MFN 
treatment  only  reduces  our  capacity  to  deal 
with  these  Governments  in  ways  that  can 
benefit  the  people  and  serve  free-world 
interests. 

Christian  Herter,  former  Secretary  of  State 
and  currently  President  Kennedy’s  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations,  stated 
the  danger  in  this  manner  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  New  York  Times:  “Surely  this  is  not 
the  time  to  walk  away  from  the  competition. 
I  can  think  of  few  actions  on  our  part  that 
would  be  more  welcome  in  Moscow  than  that. 
If  I  were  Mr.  Khrushchev,  I  would  surely 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief  if  I  knew  that  Poland’s 
and  Yugoslavia’s  windows  to  the  West  were 
being  bricked  over.  Never  have  the  signs 
of  internal  disarray  been  more  obvious  within 
the  Soviet  empire  than  they  are  today. 
Never  have  the  forces  of  autonomy  and  in¬ 
dependence  been  more  evident.” 
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Yugoslavia’s  Foreign  Trade  System  and  the 
Economic  Effects  of  Withdrawing  US. 
Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment  From 
Yugoslavia 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  YUGOSLAV  ECONOMY 

Ever  since  it  broke  with  Stalin  and  with¬ 
drew  from  the  bloc  in  1948,  Yugoslavia  has 
been  moving  away  from  centralized  direction 
of  its  economy  toward  a  system  in  which 
market  forces  play  a  predominant  role.  This 
has  meant  a  progressive  sliift  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  practices  that  prevail  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
Yugoslav  economy,  which  incorporates  a 
number  of  capitalist  features  and  allows  for 
the  increased  play  of  market  forces,  has  sig¬ 
nificantly  evolved  away  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
model. 

Until  recently  the  evolution  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  internal  economy  was  not  reflected  in 
the  international  economic  policies  pursued 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government.  During  the 
postwar  period  Yugoslavia  insulated  its  econ¬ 
omy  from  the  outside  world  by  a  complicated 
system  of  multiple  exchange  rates  and  quan¬ 
titative  controls. 

Early  in  1961,  however,  the  Yugoslav  Gov¬ 
ernment  began  a  series  of  major  reforms, 
designed  to  integrate  its  economy  more  close¬ 
ly  with  the  cost  and  price  structure  of  the 
world  market.  These  reforms  were  in  the 
best  tradition  of  liberal  trade.  They  were 
intended  to  increase  efficiency  by  exposing 
Yugoslav  production  to  the  progressively  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  of  international  compe¬ 
tition. 

This  process  of  reform  is  by  no  means 
completed.  However,  it  has  already  led  to 
a  unification  of  the  Yugoslav  exchange  rate 
at  a  settlement  rate  of  750  dinars  (equal  to 
U.S.$1)  and  has  resulted  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  quantitative  import  restrictions, 
trade  discrimination,  and  bilateralism. 

In  contrast  with  the  system  of  total  import 
controls  imposed  before  1961,  about  25  per¬ 
cent  of  Yugoslav  imports  now  enter  the 
country  free  of  controls.  As  in  the  case  of 
Western  European  countries  after  World  War 
H>  Yugoslavia  can  remove  the  remaining 
quantitative  controls  only  gradually,  because 
of  its  low  line  of  foreign  exchange  reserves 
and  high  debt  repayment  obligations.  In 
these  respects  it  also  reflects  the  general 
problems  of  a  developing  country. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  has  reduced  the 
number  of  its  bilateral  trade  and  payments 
agreements,  and  it  is  seeking,  where  possible 
to  replace  clearing  arrangements  under 
those  agreements  with  agreements  to  settle 
in  convertible  currencies.  It  has  eliminated 
state  monopolies  from  its  foreign  trade  sys¬ 
tem,  and  there  is  substantial  competition 
between  enterprises  to  buy  and  sell  in  the 
most  advantageous  markets.  In  all  of  these 
respects,  Yugoslavia  has  committed  itself  to 
a  policy  of  gradual  trade  liberalization  on 
the  pattern  of  free  world  countries. 


THE  YUGOSLAV  TARIFF 

As  a  major  step  in  its  reforms,  Yugoslav! 
adopted  a  provisional  system  of  tariffs  basei 
on  the  Brussels  nomenclature.  This  provi 
sional  tariff  structure  is  a  reasonable  on 
and  not  exceptionally  high  as  compared  witl 
those  applied  by  other  developing  countries 
Under  it,  approximately  36  percent  of  tota 
lJbi  imports  entered  Yugoslavia  duty  free 
Most  of  the  balance  was  subject  to  dutie; 
ranging  from  10  to  40  percent. 

PROVISIONAL  GATT  MEMBERSHIP 

Yugoslavia  is  thus  in  an  intermediate  stag! 
n  the  process  of  trade  liberalization  Tin 
reforms  it  has  taken  so  far  has  been  sun 
ported  and  endorsed  by  the  Internationa 
Monetary  Fund,  of  which  Yugoslavia  is  i 
full  member.  Since  May  1959,  it  has  beer 
consulting  with  the  members  of  the  Genera 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
On  November  13,  1962,  Yugoslavia  was  grant- 
€d  provisional  accession  to  GATT.  This  ac- 
tion  was  taken  in  recognition  of  the  liberal¬ 


ization  of  the  Yugoslav  trading  system 
which  had  already  been  achieved  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  system  be  further  liberalized 
and  that  Yugoslavia  accept  GATT  obliga¬ 
tions.  Those  obligations,  of  course,  include 
the  commitment  to  remove  quantitative  im¬ 
port  restrictions  as  soon  as  balance-of-pay- 
ments  obstacles  are  removed. 

In  our  judgment,  Yugoslavia  has  made 
commendable  progress  in  moving  toward  full 
participation  in  the  liberal  world  trading 
system  envisaged  by  GATT.  Its  progress  has 
followed  the  general  pattern  of  Western 
European  countries  during  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  postwar  period.  It  has  shown  a  far 
greater  determination  to  liberalize  than  most 
other  less  developed  countries. 

Since  it  broke  with  the  bloc,  Yugoslavia 
has  looked  to  the  West  for  its  commercial 
opportunities.  Over  the  past  decade,  it  has 
conducted  three-fourths  of  its  foreign  trade 
with  the  free  world.  Assuming  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  MFN  policies  on  both  sides,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  likely  to  continue  to  maintain 
around  70  percent  of  her  total  trade  with  the 
free  world. 

NATURE  OF  YUGOSLAV  TRADE 

Today  the  United  States  is  free  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  other  free  world  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  Yugoslav  market.  This  market, 
while  not  of  major  dimensions,  is  still  a 
useful  outlet  for  our  exports. 

Over  the  past  several  years  our  trade  with 
Yugoslavia  has  been  as  follows: 


raised  those  rates  by  250  to  400  percent  on 
the  remainder  of  the  affected  items. 

Tariff  increases  of  this  magnitude  would 
undoubtedly  price  most  Yugoslav  exports 
out  of  the  U.S.  market,  since  the  same  prod¬ 
ucts  from  other  countries  would  continue 
to  pay  the  lower  rates  of  duty.  With  the 
consequent  loss  of  dollar  earnings,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  would  certainly  reduce  its  purchases 
of  U.S.  products.  It  would  be  forced  to  con¬ 
serve  any  direct  dollar  earnings  it  still  might 
be  able  to  realize  from  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  make  its  scheduled  debt 
repayments  to  this  country.  Most  probably, 
it  would  have  to  draw  upon  its  earnings  of 
other  convertible  currencies  to  meet  those 
payments. 

EFFECT  ON  U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
MFN  TREATMENT  BY  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  Yugoslav  tariff  provides  that  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  will  be  extended 
to  all  countries  extending  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment  to  its  exports.  Nations  re¬ 
ceiving  MFN  treatment  pay  Yugoslav  tariffs 
at  rates  about  40  percent  lower  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  There  are  over  300 
duty-free  items  included  on  the  most-fav¬ 
ored-nation  country  tariff  list,  but  only  17 
such  items  on  the  standard  list.  If  U.S. 
goods  were  subjected  to  the  full  Yugoslav 
tariff,  our  exports  to  Yugoslavia  would  drop 
to  a  very  low  figure.  It  is  clear  that  our 
exports  will  be  replaced  with  the  goods  of 
other  countries. 


Value  of  U.S.  trade  with  Yugoslavia 
[Millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


I960 

1961 

1962 

\  alue  of  U.S.  imports  for  consump¬ 
tion _ _ 

40.2 
41.8 

44.2 

39.2 
57.6 

96.3 

48.3 
2  22.  8 
131.3 

Value  of  U.S.  commercial  exports.. _ 
U.S.  Government-financed  exports 

loi.m.iu u  -huh  oi  smpments  under  AID  program! 
(including  DLI),  Public  Law  480  (all  titles),  and  Ex- 
port-import  Bank  loans  (over  77  percent  of  the  fund! 
authorized  under  these  sources  of  financing  during  the 
last  4  fiscal  years  (fiscal  year  1960-fiscal  year  1963)  rep- 
represent  loans.) 

2  T£e  effects  of  the  1961  foreign  trade  reform  as  well  as 
the  effects  of  successive  droughts  on  agricultural  produc- 
-uced  a  scvere  halance-of-pay  men  ts  deficit, 
which  led  in  1962  to  a  6-percent  reduction  of  total  Yugo¬ 
slav  imports,  excluding  U.S.  Government-financed 
commodities. 


U  S.  trade  reflected  in  these  statistics  has 
been  built  on  the  basis  of  a  reciprocal  exten¬ 
sion  by  each  country  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  imports  from  the  other.  Our 
commercial  exports  to  Yugoslavia  have  con¬ 
sisted  primarily  of  general  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery  and  parts,  and  of  metalworking 
machinery. 

If  we  withdraw  MFN  treatment  for  Yugo¬ 
slav  goods,  we  would  dry  up  a  needed  source 
of  foreign  exchange  for  Yugoslavia  and 
would  impair  her  ability  to  repay  her  debts 
to  the  United  States.  The  repayments 
scheduled  over  the  next  several  years  will 
run  in  excess  of  $10  million. 

Moreover,  if  we  were  to  withdraw  MFN 
treatment  from  Yugoslav  goods,  Yugoslavia 
would  almost  certainly  refuse  any  longer  to 
extend  MFN  treatment  to  our  goods. 

What  would  this  mean  in  trade  terms? 

EFFECT  ON  YUGOSLAV  EXPORTS  OF  WITHDRAWAL 
OF  MFN  TREATMENT  BY  UNITED  STATES 

Termination  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  United 
States  would  mean  that  the  tariff  rates  on 
most  products  that  Y ugoslavia  exports  to  the 
United  States  would  return  to  the  rates 
established  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  A 
study  based  on  trade  data  for  1961  has  shown 
that — but  for  MFN  treatment — 94  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  Yugoslav  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  that  year  would  have  been 
subject  to  increased  rates  of  duty.  The  in¬ 
creased  rates  would  have  doubled  the  rates 
of  tariff  on  about  20  percent  of  Yugoslavia’s 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  would  have 


GENERAL  CONSEQUENCE  OF  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
MFN  TREATMENT 

The  consequences  of  withdrawing  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  Yugoslavia 
should  not  be  overstated.  Such  action  on 
our  part  would  not  by  itself  reverse  the  Yu¬ 
goslav  trend  toward  a  system  of  economic 
administration  approaching  that  of  the  free 
world  economies.  The  Yugoslavs  have 
learned — in  great  part  as  a  result  of  their 
relations  with  the  West  over  the  past  dec- 
ac^e — that  rigidly  planned  Soviet-type  econo¬ 
mies  have  their  built-in  inefficiencies. 

At  the  same  time,  our  withdrawal  of  MFN 
treatment  would  certainly  discourage  those 
elements  in  Yugoslav  life  that  are  moving 
the  country  toward  Western  ideas.  The 
Yugoslavs  today  tend  to  think  and  look  to¬ 
ward  the  West — particularly  the  younger 
generation.  They  are  anxious  to  play  a 
role  in  the  free  commercial  life  of  the  free 
world.  Given  a  chance,  the  prospect  is  that 
they  will  liberalize  their  economy  as  fast 
as  their  improving  balance-of -payments 
position  permits  and  will  become  a  useful 
member  of  GATT. 

Yet  today  the  Yugoslavs  are  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  they  have  a  commercial  fu¬ 
ture  with  the  West.  They  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  European  Common  Market,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  common  external 
tariff  may  prove  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
expansion  of  their  traditional  trade  with 
the  Community  countries.  If  we  add  more 
pressure  on  their  economy  by  severely  re¬ 
stricting  access  to  our  market  for  their  ex¬ 
ports,  we  shall  be  reinforcing  the  argument 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  independence  from 
the  bloc  does  not  pay. 

The  Department  feels  there  are  hopeful 
signs  of  movement  within  several  of  the 
satellite  countries  and  that  it  is  important 
to  encourage  this  movement.  But  we  shall 
be  severely  limited  if  the  United  States  fore¬ 
closes  the  Western  option  for  Yugoslav  trade 
and  creates  an  economic  climate  which  com¬ 
pels  the  Eastern  European  countries  to  seek 
their  commercial  opportunities  with  the 
bloc. 

Department  of  State,  October  1963. 


Most-Favored-Nation  Provision  in 
Foreign  Aid  Bill 

The  foreign  aid  bill  contains  a  most  im¬ 
portant  provision  amending  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962  to  allow  restoration  of 
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nondiscriminatory  trade  (most-favored-na- 
tion  treatment)  for  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
This  amendment  was  approved  with  bipar¬ 
tisan  support  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  as  well  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  would  not,  of  course,  change  existing 
law  prohibiting  trade  in  strategic  materials. 

Senate  approval  of  the  pending  provision 
is  sought  for  several  important  reasons : 

1 .  Trade,  not  aid :  Nondiscriminatory  trade 
with  these  two  countries  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  its  strategic  ob¬ 
jective  of  seeking  to  turn  them  increasingly 
toward  the  West.  This  will  be  done  through 
commercial  ties  based  on  the  free  interplay 
of  market  conditions  in  which  the  United 
States  is  strong  and  which  we  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  believed  will  lead  to  a  more  open  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  opportunity  for  business  transactions 
with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  on  the  same 
basis  as  with  other  nations  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  strengthen  our 
relations  with  those  two  countries  while 
shifting  from  aid  to  trade.  Existing  AID 
projects  in  Yugoslavia  are  being  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  and  no  new  ones  started  ex¬ 
cept  assistance  financed  principally  from 
available  Public  Law  480  funds  in  connection 
with  the  Skopje  earthquake.  No  AID  proj¬ 
ects  have  been  undertaken  in  Poland  except 
for  a  children's  hospital  in  Krakow.  Public 
Law  480  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  will  still  be  possible;  but  the  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  will  be  on  commercial 
trade. 

2.  Increasing  Western  economic  ties:  Both 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  have  repeatedly  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  desire  to  expand  commer¬ 
cial  ties  with  free  world  countries.  While 
Poland  is  part  of  the  Communist  trade  bloc, 
it  has  persistently  sought  to  expand  its  trade 
and  ties  with  the  West,  thereby  loosening 
its  dependence  on  the  Soviets.  Poland  now 
carries  on  over  35  percent  of  its  trade  with 
free  world  countries.  Yugoslavia  has  come 
to  have  about  three-fourths  of  its  foreign 
trade  with  the  free  world  and  ever  since  the 
break  with  the  bloc  in  1948,  it  has  been 
moving  away  from  centralized  direction  of  its 
economy  toward  a  system  in  which  market 
forces  play  a  dominant  role.  Since  1961,  it 
has  begun  a  major  series  of  reforms  to  inte¬ 
grate  its  economy  with  the  world  market  and 
has  adopted  a  provisional  system  of  tariffs 
based  on  the  Brussels  nomenclature. 

To  deny  most-favored-nation  treatment 
will  likely  curb  the  efforts  of  these  two 
countries  to  strengthen  their  Western  eco¬ 
nomic  ties.  Over  90  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  Yugoslav  exports  to  the  United 
States  would  be  subject  to  sharply  increased 
rates  of  duty  if  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  is  withdrawn.  About  15  percent  of 
Poland’s  trade  with  the  United  States  would 
similarly  be  affected. 

3.  Debt  repayment  to  the  United  States: 
The  ability  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  to 
repay  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
would  be  seriously  impaired  if  needed  sources 
of  foreign  exchange  are  denied  by  curbing 
their  trade  with  this  country. 

Yugoslav  obligations  during  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years  will  run  in  excess  of  $10  million 
annually.  Poland’s  debt  repayment  obliga¬ 
tions  to  U.S.  citizens  whose  property  was 
nationalized  amounts  to  almost  $11  million 
annually,  and  within  the  next  few  years 
the  obligation  will  be  in  excess  of  $13  mil¬ 
lion  per  year.  The  obligation  will  increase 
in  1967  to  over  $20  million  when  the  first 
payment  in  dollars  for  Public  Law  480  trans¬ 
actions  falls  due.  The  capacity  to  pay  these 
dollars  to  us  depends  on  their  ability  to 
obtain  dollars,  and  trade  earnings  are  the 
source. 

4.  Historically  established:  Most-favored- 
nation  treatment  for  Yugoslavia  goes  back 
to  an  1881  treaty;  and  most-favored-nation 
for  Poland  was  authorized  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1960.  Denial  of  most-favored- 


nation  treatment  for  the  two  countries  will 
be  a  serious  psychological  as  well  as  financial 
blow  and  will  inevitably  force  both  countries 
to  turn  more  to  the  East. 

5.  Strategic  significance  for  the  United 
States:  The  fact  that  efforts  to  win  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland  toward  the  West  can  have 
significant  effect  is  best  indicated  by  the 
improvement  in  U.S.  relations  with  the  two 
nations  through  past  steps  and  by  the  major 
role  both  countries  have  played  in  splintering 
the  Communist  bloc. 

For  example,  in  1958,  when  Yugoslavia 
split  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  was  extended,  Greece  was  a  battlefield 
for  guerrilla  warfare  supported  by  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  other  eastern  European  countries. 
Czechoslovakia  only  a  few  months  before 
already  had  fallen  victim  to  Communist  ag¬ 
gression.  Bolstered  by  the  expanding  Soviet 
presence  on  the  Adriatic,  the  large  Commu¬ 
nist  parties  of  Italy  and  France  were  in¬ 
creasingly  aggressive  in  seeking  to  undermine 
the  governments  in  those  countries.  The 
Soviet-Yugoslav  break  in  1948,  followed 
promptly  by  U.S.  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  cut  off 
the  Soviets  from  direct  access  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Yugoslavia  sealed  off  its  border 
to  guerrillas  operating  in  Greece  and  this 
allowed  Greek  forces  to  concentrate  on  a 
contracted  battlefield  where  they  quickly 
moved  to  victory.  Yugoslavia  became  a  buf¬ 
fer  zone  for  NATO,  especially  Italy,  allowing 
the  Italian  Government  to  concentrate  more 
on  internal  problems.  The  Trieste  problem 
was  also  promptly  settled.  Rapid  reduction 
of  U.S.  aid  to  Europe  was  facilitated  by  these 
developments.  The  more  long  term  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  the  embittered  squabbling 
and  splintering  within  the  bloc  set  off  by 
Yugoslavia’s  unyielding  insistence  on  inde¬ 
pendent  nationalism.  This  has  led  to  the 
end  of  the  myth  of  monolithic  Communist 
invincibility  and  a  shift  of  underlying  power 
toward  the  free  world. 

Poland,  as  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
has  of  necessity  played  a  more  limited  role. 
It  has  nevertheless  served  as  a  model  for  the 
othe  bloc  countries  in  their  recent  tendency 
to  exercise  increased  autonomy  in  internal 
affairs  and  to  broaden  relations  with  the 
West.  The  degree  of  freedom  of  religion  and 
speech  among  the  Polish  people,  the  more 
satisfactory  agricultural  results  achieved  fol¬ 
lowing  the  reversal  of  that  country’s  col¬ 
lectivization  policy,  and  Poland’s  special 
relationships  with  the  West  have  all  been 
watched  intently  by  other  Soviet  bloc  coun¬ 
tries  and  noted  with  particular  inerest  by 
their  peoples. 

General  Eisenhower  (quoted  in  “First 
Hand  Report,”  by  Sherman  Adams)  : 

“I  am  a  little  old-fashioned,”  (Charles) 
Wilson  said,  “I  don’t  like  to  sell  firearms  to 
the  Indians.”  Eisenhower  turned  on  Wilson 
quickly  and  said,  “You  should  say  first  what 
trade  is,  and  what  it  is  doing.  Suppose  you 
couldn’t  make  a  single  firearm  without  raw 
material  out  of  the  enemy’s  country.  The 
last  thing  you  can  do  is  to  force  all  these 
peripheral  countries — the  Baltic  states,  Po¬ 
land,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  rest  of  them — 
to  depend  on  Moscow  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  If  you  trade  with  them,  Charlie, 
you’ve  got  something  pulling  their  interest 
your  way.  You  immediately  jump  to  guns 
and  ammunition.  I  am  not  talking  in  those 
terms.  It  must  be  selective.  You  are  not 
going  to  keep  them  looking  toward  us  and 
trying  to  get  out  from  under  that  umbrella 
unless  you  give  them  something  in  the  way 
of  inducement  to  come  out.  You  just  can’t 
preach  abstraction  to  a  man  who  has  to  turn 
for  his  daily  living  in  some  other  direction.” 


Illustrative  Background  on  Conditions  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
IMPACT  of  AMERICAN  IDEAS 
In  Yugoslavia,  English  has  replaced  Rus¬ 
sian  as  the  most  widely  taught  language  in 
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the  country;  American  and  West  European 
books  are  freely  available  at  bookshops. 
American  films  are  by  far  first  in  number 
shown  each  year;  Voice  of  America  broad¬ 
casts  are  unjammed;  the  U.S.  Information 
Service  is  permitted  to  carry  out  a  program 
on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  East 
European  country;  American  and  West 
European  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
sold  on  the  newsstands;  the  New  York  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  are  taken  by  some  70 
libraries.  American  plays  are  translated  and 
performed  regularly.  Yugoslav  intellectuals 
have  been  in  close  contact  with  American 
authors,  sociologists,  scientists,  educators 
and  economists. 

In  Poland,  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  are 
unjammed;  U.S.  Government  magazines  dis¬ 
tributed;  American  films,  books,  and  com¬ 
mercial  magazines  circulated;  American 
teachers  and  lecturers  brought  to  Polish 
universities;  and  large  exhibits  of  American 
products  and  American  accomplishments 
shown  at  the  Polish  international  trade  fair 
each  year. 

Farming  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  is  now 
largely  private  and  the  ruthless  drive  toward 
collectivization  has  been  reversed. 

Socialization  of  arable  land  in  Eastern 
Europe  (collectives  and  state  farms) — see  ta¬ 
ble  below: 

Percent 

socialized 


Country:  1963 

Yugoslavia _  13.0 

Poland _ 13.  0 

Albania _ 86.  0 

Czechoslovakia _ 92.  0 

East  Germany _ 96.  0 

Bulgaria _ 96.  0 

Rumania _ 96.  0 

Hungary _ 96.  0 

U.S.S.R _ _ 98.  6 


In  Yugoslavia,  present  efforts  are  being 
directed  to  formation  of  privately  owned  co¬ 
operatives,  similar  to  those  in  the  West,  in 
an  attempt  to  increase  farm  size  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Both  countries  still  give  lipservice 
to  eventual  socialization. 

FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION 

In  Yugoslavia,  harsh  repression  of  religion 
abruptly  ended  in  1949.  A  law  passed  in 
1953  attempted  to  “normalize  relations”  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state.  It  provided  for 
state  assistance  to  the  religious  communities, 
the  operation  of  theological  seminaries,  the 
reemergence  of  a  religious  press.  Internal 
autonomy  was  guaranteed,  interference  with 
religious  services  prohibited,  and  the  ban 
removed  from  church  rites  following  civil 
marriages. 

Archbishop  Stepinac  was  released  from 
prison  in  1951,  and,  until  his  death  in  1960, 
was  a  focal  point  of  hostility  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Communist 
regime.  Relations  between  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  and  the  Yugoslav  Government 
have  since  improved;  channels  of  communi¬ 
cations  have  been  established  at  local,  pro¬ 
vincial  and  federal  levels;  and  Catholic  pre¬ 
lates  have  been  issued  exit  papers  without 
difficulty  for  visits  to  the  Vatican. 

The  basic  problem  involved  in  church - 
state  relations  in  Yugoslavia — the  incom- 
patability  of  Communist  ideology  and  re¬ 
ligion — remains  unresolved;  but,  before  1949, 
when  U.S.  assistance  arrived,  religion  was 
treated  with  the  full  range  of  strong-arm 
attacks  and  other  police  state  methods.  To¬ 
day  the  regime  is  seeking  to  regularize  its 
relations  with  religious  groups,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  general  church-state  relations.  This 
is  being  attempted  without,  however,  giving 
up  basic  Communist  principles  and  objec¬ 
tives. 

In  Poland,  freedom  of  religion  had  been 
under  severe  Communist  repression  and  is 
still  embattled,  but  has  made  meaningful 
strides : 
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Catholics  (who  make  up  95  percent  of  the 
population)  enjoy  basic  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  church  maintains  a  nationwide 
program  of  religious  education  for  children 
as  well  as  a  Catholic  university  and  semi¬ 
naries.  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  Polish  primate, 
and  many  of  the  Polish  bishops  have  re¬ 
cently  traveled  to  the  Vatican  on  several 
occasions  in  connection  with  the  ecumenical 
council  and  the  conclave.  The  Government 
treats  a  number  of  religious  holy  days  as 
national  holidays.  The  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  church  service  is  taken  from  an 
eyewitness  report  in  Newsweek  magazine 
(June  18,  1962)  : 

"In  Warsaw,  in  the  darkened  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  a  young  priest  has  just 
finished  reading  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski’s 
pastoral  letter  urging  the  faithful  to  fight 
atheism,  materialism,  and  the  corruption  of 
youth. 

“  ‘And  now,’  the  priest  intoned,  ‘repeat 
after  me:  We  pledge  to  thee.  Holy  Mary, 
Queen  of  Poland,  that  we  shall  fight  the 
evil  forces  of  atheism  and  materialism,  and 
that  we  shall  protect  our  youth.  So  help 
us  God.’ 

"The  congregation,  kneeling  in  the  pews, 
in  the  aisles,  and  on  virtually  every  inch 
of  the  floor,  solemnly  repeated  the  pledge.” 

FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  THE  PRESS 

In  Yugoslavia,  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press  is  limited,  but  has  changed  drastically 
since  Yugoslavia  was  part  of  the  monolithic 
Soviet  bloc.  The  author  of  the  widely 
known  anti-Communist  books,  “New  Class” 
and  “Conversations  With  Stalin,”  Milovan 
Djilas,  is  in  jail,  but  his  books  came  out  of 
the  present  intellectual  ferment  in  that 
country.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Yugoslav  writers  within  the  system  have  ex¬ 
perimented  relatively  freely  and  with  com¬ 
parative  lack  of  interference  in  their  work. 
Yugoslav  newspapers  publish  more  straight 
news  and  more  balanced  news  than  those 
in  any  other  Communist  country,  and  they 
subscribe  to  AP,  UPI,  and  the  New  York 
Times  service.  Foreign  correspondents  are 
not  censored  and  they  are  free  to  report 
What  they  can  find  out. 

Eyewitnesses  attending  local  area  meet¬ 
ings  report  sharp  and  outspoken  criticism 
of  the  regime,  especially  in  regard  to  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  plans,  and  to  execution  of 
previously  approved  projects.  In  local  gov¬ 
ernment  meetings,  greater  participation  by 
the  public  and  by  locally  elected  officials  is 
increasingly  encouraged,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  expressing  opinions  and  attitudes 
toward  local  problems  is  increasingly  utilized. 

In  Poland,  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press 
is  limited  but  contrasts  sharply  with  condi¬ 
tions  when  Poland  was  fully  under  Soviet 
control : 

“I  agree  to  the  present  state  of  affairs 
on  condition  that  our  children’s  freedom 
will  be  greater,  not  less.  We  talk  of  com¬ 
peting  with  the  West.  This  competition  can¬ 
not  be  purely  economic.  It  must  also  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  field  of  rights,  to  the  field  of 
freedom.”  (Polish  Scientist  Leopold  Infeld, 
in  Przeglad  Kulturalny  (Warsaw),  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1961.) 

At  the  end  of  1961,  Polish  pollsters  found 
their  teachers  read  Western  novelists.  Of 
220  primary  school  teachers  questioned,  not 
one  had  mentioned  a  contemporary  Polish 
or  Soviet  novel.  Secondary  school  teachers 
listed  Hemingway,  Camus,  and  Steinbeck  as 
most  frequently  read,  and  in  an  expanded 
list  did  not  include  a  single  Communist  writ¬ 
er.  Radio  Warsaw,  reporting  these  things, 
complained  that  children  praised  the  capital¬ 
ist  system  in  their  school  essays,  and  that 
even  those  that  defended  socialism  were  un¬ 
able  to  state  points  of  superiority. 


Trade  and  aid  data — U.S.  exports  of  domes¬ 
tic  merchandise  to  Yugoslavia  for  1962 
(selected  commodities) 

COMMODITY  GROUP  AND  SUBGROUP  DESCRIPTION 

Value  ( dollars ) 


Animals  and  products,  edible: 

Meat  and  meat  products _  323,  068 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  edible..  7,  500 

Dairy  products _  630 

Fish  and  fish  products _  1, 199 

Animal  products,  edible _  14,  705 


Subtotal -  347, 102 


Animals  and  products,  inedible: 

Hides  and  skins,  raw,  except 

furs -  1,  182,  345 

Leather _  2,  034 

Furs  and  manufactures _  1,  080 

Animal  and  fish  oil  and  grease, 

inedible _ 328,  752 

Animal  and  animal  products, 
inedible _  9,  673 


Subtotal -  1,  523,  884 


Vegetable  products,  edible: 

Grains  and  preparations _  50,  515,  802 

Fodders  and  feeds _  2,  027,  455 

Vegetables  and  preparations, 

edible - -  3, 105 

Fruits  and  preparations _  413,  234 

Nuts  and  preparations _  i,  239 

Vegetable  oil,  fat  and  wax, 

refined -  763,  527 

Cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  and  sub¬ 
stitutes _  5, 199 

Spices -  3'  043 

Sugar  and  related  products _  3,  091 


Subtotal -  53,  735,  700 


Vegetable  products,  inedible: 

Rubber  and  manufactures,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  sc  2 _ 741,  006 

Naval  stores,  gums,  and  res¬ 
ins -  21,230 

Vegetable  oil,  fat  and  wax, 

crude - - - - - -  8,  297,  505 

Nursery  and  floral  stock _  3,  534 

Tobacco  and  manufactures _  1,  072,  754 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts,  inedible _  41,  540 


Subtotal -  10,  177,  569 


Textile  fiber  and  manufactures: 

Cotton,  unmanufactured _  15, 189,  393 

Cotton,  semimanufactures _  723,  262 

Cotton  manufactures _  72,  689 

Vegetable  fibers  and  manu¬ 
factures -  22, 178 

Wool  manufactures _  7,  257 

Hair  and  manufactures _  1,  842 

Silk  and  manufactures _  536 

Manmade  fibers  and  manu¬ 
factures -  1,418,035 

Miscellaneous  textile  prod¬ 
ucts -  e,  872 


Subtotal -  17,  442,  064 


Wood  and  paper: 

Wood,  unmanufactured _  895 

Wood  manufactures _  26,  497 

Paper  base  stocks,  except 

rags -  1, 117,  766 

Paper,  related  products  and 

manufactures _  387, 100 


Subtotal -  1,  532,  258 


Nonmetallic  minerals: 

Coal  and  related  fuels _  3,  912,  094 

Petroleum  and  products _  1,478,751 

Stone,  hydraul  cement  and 

lime -  204 


Trade  and  aid  data — V.S.  exports  of  domes¬ 
tic  merchandise  to  Yugoslavia  for  1962 
(selected  commodities) — Continued 

Value  (dollars) 


Nonmetallic  minerals — Con. 

Glass  and  products _  46,  721 

Clay  and  products _  15, 137 

Nonmetallic  minerals _  98,  494 


Subtotal _  5,551,401 


Metals  and  metal  manufac¬ 
tures  : 

Iron  and  steelmaking  raw  ma¬ 
terial -  1,  290,  442 

Iron  and  steel  mill  prod  roll 

and  fi _ _ _ _  2,  704,  777 

Metal  mfrs _  3, 121,  065 

Alum  ore,  etc,  &  semfab 

form - - - -  3,  843,  330 

Copper  ore,  etc,  &  semfab 

form -  5,  992,  271 

Copper  base  alloy  and  semfab 

form - -  1,  560 

Nickel  ore,  etc,  &  sfab  form..  556 

Tin  ore,  etc,  &  semfab  form..  121,220 

Nfer  ore,  etc,  &  sfab  f,  nec _  85,  945 

Prec  mtl  &  plated  ware,  nec__  992 


Subtotal - - - ... _  17,  162, 158 


Machinery  and  vehicles: 

El  mach  and  app  except  SC  2.  3,  583,  225 


Power  generating  mach.  nec _  2,  313,  956 

Constr.  excav.  and  mining 

mach - - -  1,955,894 

Mtl  ctg  mach.  tools  ex  sci _  1,  991,  209 

Mtl  form  mach  tools _ 111,248 

Mtlwrking  mach  nec  pt  and 

acc - ____  8,  308,  061 

Textile,  sewing  and  shoe 

mach - 634,  461 

Industrial  mach  and  parts, 

nec -  11,614,190 

Office  acctg  and  comptg  mach.  478,  387 

Printg,  bookbinding  appara¬ 
tus - ...  93, 352 

Agric  mach  implements  and 

pts - - - -  144,  595 

Tractors,  nec  pts _ _ _  542,  710 

Auto.  etc.  pt  and  acc.  ex  SC  2.  457,  266 

Aircraft  pts  acc  ex  sc  2 _  8,  000 

Watercraft,  excl  of  SC  1 _  6,  432 

Railway  transportation  equip.  113, 177 

Vehicles  and  parts,  nec.., _  7,  389 


Subtotal _ _ _  32,  363,  552 


Chemicals  and  related  products 
of: 

Coal  tar  and  products,  ex.  sc.  17,  484 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  preparations _  1,  538,  779 

Chemical  specialties _  1,  435,  549 

Industrial  chemical  ex.  sc.  1 _  446,850 

Pigments,  paints,  and  var¬ 
nishes -  165, 681 

Soap  and  toilet  preparations.  2,  227 


Subtotal -  3,  606,  570 


Miscellaneous : 

Photo  proj.  goods  ex.  sc.  1 _  317,  711 

Sci.  and  prof.  eq.  nec.  ex.  sc.  1.  1,  330,  137 

Musical  instruments  pts.  and 

acc -  36,  256 

Miscl.  office  supplies _  19,  982 

Toys,  games,  athl,  and  sptg. 

goods -  4,  630 

Books  maps  and  prnt.  mat. 

nec -  54,  258 

Miscl.  commod.  nec.  excl.  sc.  1.  8,  876,  032 


Subtotal _  10,  639,  006 


Yugoslavia,  total..., _  154,081,264 
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Total  U.S.  exports  to  and  imports  from 
Yugoslavia 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1948 

1953 

1960 

1961 

U.S.  imports,. . 

5 

31.6 

40.  2 

39.2 

U.S.  exports _ _ 

8 

108.7 

86.0 

153.  9 

(The  U.S.  export  data  include  Public  Law 
480  sales,  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  and  AID 
programs  including  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  In  1962,  U.S.  exports  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  dropped  rather  than  in¬ 
creased  and  were  exceeded  by  imports  as  a 
result  of  Yugoslav  foreign  trade  reforms  and 
successive  droughts  forcing  a  2.4  percent 
reduction  of  Yugoslav  imports  for  the  year.) 

U.S.  AID  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

Current  U.S.  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  is 
almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  The  last  loan  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  was  made  in  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  Grants  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  amounted  to 
$3.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1961,  $0.5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1962  and  $0.1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  The  fiscal  year  1963  grant  was 
made  from  funds  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  complete  orderly  phasing  out  of  prior 
year  AID  activities. 

Under  title  I  of  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  the  United  States  sells  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  to  Yugoslavia  for  Yugoslav 
currency.  Ten  percent  of  the  sales  proceeds 
are  reserved  for  U.S.  uses,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  90  percent  is  made  available  to  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government,  principally  in  the  form  of 
loans,  for  economic  development  projects. 
The  United  States  is  also  selling  commodities 
to  Yugoslavia  on  15-year  dollar  credit  terms 
under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480.  Under 
title  III  of  Public  Law  480,  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  are  provided  to  support 
U.S.  private  relief  agencies  operating  in 
Yugoslavia,  such  as  CARE,  Church  World 
Service,  and  Lutheran  World  Relief. 

As  a  result  of  the  disastrous  earthquake 
which  virtually  destroyed  the  city  of  Skopje, 
Yugoslavia,  on  July  26,  1963,  the  United 
States  has  provided  emergency  relief  assist¬ 
ance  consisting  of  medical  aid  and  supplies, 
blankets  and  cots,  shelter,  food  and  trans¬ 
portation  services.  In  addition,  37.5  billion 
dinars  in  U.S.  holdings,  equivalent  to  $50 
million  at  the  current  exchange  rate,  was 
made  available  for  relief  and  construction 
from  Yugoslav  currency  holdings  available 
for  U.S.  use. 

Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  un¬ 
der  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements 

signed  July  1,  1954,  to  June  30,  1963 


Wheat  and  flour  (bushels) _  221,  140,  000 

Cotton  (bales) _ _  656,000 

Nonfat  dry  milk _  5,  441,  000 

Fats  and  oils  (pounds) _  666,159,000 

Dry  edible  beans  (hundred¬ 
weight)  -  222, 000 

Fresh  fruits  (pounds) _  15,504,000 

Canned  fruit  and  juices 

(pounds) _  4,  993,  000 


1962  U.S.  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to 
Poland 

COMMODITY  GROUP  AMD  SUBGROUP  DESCRIPTION 

Value 
( dollars ) 

Animals  and  products,  edible 


meat  and  meat  products _  7,  659 

Hides  and  skins,  raw,  ex  furs 

(inedible) _  386,  297 

Leather  manufactures  (inedi¬ 
ble)  -  1, 728 

An  and  fish  oil  and  grease,  ined¬ 
ible -  4,021,903 


Subtotal  (edible  and  in¬ 
edible) -  4,417,587 


1962  U.S.  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to 


Poland — Continued 
.  Value 

( dollars ) 

Vegetable  products,  edible: 

Grains  and  preparations _  43,  930,  624 

Fodders  and  feeds,  nec _  123,  025 

Vegetables  and  prep.,  edible _  3,  800 

Fruits  and  preparations _  10, 190 

Veg.  oil,  fat  and  wax,  refines _  3,  245,  588 

Cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  and  substi¬ 
tutes _  18,264 

Beverages _  940 


Subtotal _ _ _  47,332,431 


Vegetable  products,  inedible : 

Rubber  and  manufacturers 

excl  of  sc  2 _  1,450,239 

Oil  seeds  exc.  essential _  478,  944 

Veg.  oil,  fat  and  wax,  crude -  4,  367,  363 

Seeds,  except  oil  seeds _  2,  726 

Nursery  and  floral  stock _  180 

Tobacco  and  manufactures _  346,  143 

Miscl.  veg.  products,  inedible-  77,  070 


Subtotal _ 6,  722,  665 


Textile  fiber  and  manufactures : 

Cotton,  unmanufactured _  20,  523,  937 

Cotton,  semimanufactures _  203,  635 

Cotton  manufactures _  1,000 

Wool,  unmanufactured _  11,000 

Wool,  semimanufactures -  563,  270 

Manmade  fibers  and  manu¬ 
factures _  638, 789 


Subtotal _  21,941,631 


Wood  and  paper : 

Sawmill  products-- _  29,  850 

Wood  manufactures _  8,  500 

Paper,  related  products  and 

manufactures _ 5,  945 


Subtotal _  44,  295 


Nonmetallic  minerals: 

Glass  and  products _  2,  533 

Clay  and  products _  85, 161 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  nec _  394,  832 


Subtotal _ _ _  482,  526 


Metals  and  metal  manfacturers : 

Ir  &  stl  mill  prod  roll  &  fl _  176,  537 

Castings  and  forgings _  16,  330 

Metal  mfrs.  excl  of  sc  1 _  15, 152 

Alum  ore,  etc.  &  semfab  form.  732,  819 
Nfer  ore,  etc.  &  sfab  f,  nec _  144,  830 


Subtotal _  1,  084,  668 


Machinery  &  vehicles: 

El  mach  &  app  except  sc  2 _  237,  509 

Power  generating  mach,  nec _  45,  295 

Constr.  excav  &  mining  mach.  220,  583 

Mtl  ctg  mach.  tools  ex  sci _  246,  943 

Mtl  form  mach  tools _  13,211 

Mtlwrking  mach  nec  pt  &  acc.  1,  864,  756 

Textile,  sewing  &  shoe  mach _  79,  478 

Industrial  mach  &  parts,  nec_  186,  539 

Office  acctg  &  comptg  mach _  34,  004 

Printg,  bookbing  apparatus 17,  758 

Agric  mach  implements  &  pts-  7,  081 

Auto,  etc.  pt  &  acc.  ex  sc  2 _  18,  845 

Aircraft  pts  acc  ex  sc  2 _ .  23,  648 

Watercraft,  excl  of  sc  I _ ; _  7,  700 


Subtotal _ _ _  3,  000,  350 


Chemical  and  related  products: 

Coal  tar  and  products,  exc 

sc -  50,  895 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceut 

prep _  850,  622 

Chemical  specialties _  76,  728 

Industrial  chemicals  ex.  sci _  86,  670 

Pigments,  paints  and  var¬ 
nishes _  1, 377 
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1962  U.S.  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to 


Poland — Continued 

Value 

(dollars) 

Chemical  and  related  products — 

Continued 

Soap  and  toilet  preparations-  828 


Subtotal _  1,  067,  120 


Miscellaneous : 

Photo  proj  goods  ex  sc  1 _  99,  710 

Sci  and  prof  eq.  nec.  ex  sc  1 _  112,  214 

Musical  instruments  pts  and 

acc _  18,  934 

Miscl  office  supplies _  2,  000 

Toys,  games  athl  and  sptg 

good _  4,  712 

Books,  maps,  and  print  mat 

nec _  143, 003 

Miscl  commod  nec  excl  sci _  7,  930,  697 


Subtotal _  8,311,270 


Total _  94,  404,  543 

Department  of  State,  Oct.  29,  1963. 


[A  public  affairs  reprint,  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.] 

Poland?  Yugoslavia? — Why  Help 
Communists? 

(By  Christian  A.  Her  ter) 

Emotion  is  rarely  a  reliable  guide  to  sound 
policy  decisions.  Yet  all  of  us  are  tempted 
at  one  time  or  another  to  speak  out  or  act 
in  anger  against  situations  not  to  our  liking. 
More  often  than  not,  we  discover  anew  that 
we  cannot  end  our  troubles  merely  by  oppos¬ 
ing  them.  In  the  conduct  of  international 
relations,  we  are  far  more  likely  to  achieve 
our  goals  by  careful  planning  and  the  quiet 
and  skillful  use  of  diplomatic  tools  than  by 
harsh  words  and  hasty  decisions. 

A  case  in  point  is  our  relationship  with  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Few  of  the 
numerous  problems  that  confront  us  in  the 
world  generate  more  frustration  or  arouse 
more  controversy  than  this.  Many  of  us,  and 
more  of  our  ancestors,  came  fom  that  arc  of 
states  that  runs  through  the  heart  of  Europe 
from  Poland  to  Rumania.  It  distresses  us 
to  know  that  most  of  the  people  now  living 
in  those  countries  are  ruled  by  regimes  they 
neither  approve  of  nor  respect.  We  blame 
ourselves,  in  part,  for  not  successfully  op¬ 
posing  their  absorption  into  Moscow’s  empire. 
And  we  find  it  galling  that  we  can  do  so 
little  now  to  promote  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

Against  this  background  of  concern  and 
frustration,  it  is  not  at  all  puzzling  that  we 
should  occasionally  lash  out  at  the  Commu¬ 
nist  rulers  and  all  their  works,  that  we  should 
seek  to  end  or  prevent  any  action  on  our 
part  that  might  lend  them  comfort  or  pres¬ 
tige.  This  feeling  was  reflected  most  recently 
by  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  voting  to  ban 
any  assistance  to  countries  “known  to  be 
dominated  by  communism  or  Marxism.” 

This  sweeping  restriction  was  modified  the 
following  day  by  a  second  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Democratic  and  Republican  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Senate,  which  permitted  the  use 
of  surplus  agricultural  products  for  foreign 
assistance  in  some  circumstances.  Even  so, 
the  surplus  products  are  not  to  go  to  any 
country  “participating  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world”  or  to  one  that  is  “con¬ 
trolled  by  any  country  promoting  the  Com¬ 
munist  conquest  of  the  world.” 

At  almost  the  same  time,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  was  sending 
to  the  floor  a  foreign  trade  bill  that  would  ex¬ 
clude  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  from  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  under  our  system 
of  tariffs. 

These  actions  in  the  Congress  sought  to 
reverse  policies  followed  by  three  adminis¬ 
trations,  two  Democratic  and  one  Republi- 
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can,  for  a  dozen  years  and  more.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  frustrations  mentioned  earlier 
played  an  important  part  in  these  actions. 
Also  at  work  was  the  feeling  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  given  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  in  recent 
years  had  produced  no  tangible  results  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  interests.  There  was 
understandable  irritation  that  Polish  and 
Yugoslav  leaders  frequently  criticized  the 
United  States  but  not  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  legislators  argued  that  it  made  no 
sense  for  the  United  States  to  go  out  of  its 
way  to  ease  the  economic  problems  of  Com¬ 
munist  regimes. 

“I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  we 
would  help  people  to  get  free  by  making 
their  tyrant  masters  stronger,”  one  Senator 
said  during  debate  on  the  foreign  assistance 
amendment.  It  was  a  question  that  many 
Americans  have  asked  themselves.  Why 
should  we  help  a  Communist  government? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  answer  is  that 
our  policy  is  not  designed  primarily  to  help 
governments  but  rather  to  help  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  people  of  the  countries  concerned.  That 
it  helps  the  governments,  we  recognize,  of 
course.  But  for  any  realistic  judgment,  we 
need  to  look  at  the  total  effect,  not  merely 
the  most  obvious  one;  the  subtle  and  indirect 
consequences  of  action  are  frequently  more 
important  than  those  readily  discernible. 

For  a  fuller  answer,  we  must  know  just 
what  it  is  that  we  have  done  to  assist  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  We  should  consider  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  convinced  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  that  such  aid  was 
in  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  we  should  study  the'  results  of  this 
policy. 

Only  then  can  we  judge  whether  the  course 
we  have  pursued  has  produced  useful  results, 
and  whether  it  should  be  continued. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World 
War  II,  Yugoslavia  was  probably  the  most 
militant  and  extreme  of  Moscow’s  recently 
acquired  satellites.  That  very  extremism 
created  problems.  Tito,  in  those  days,  was,  if 
anything,  more  Stalinist  than  Stalin  himself 
and  his  militancy  created  intrabloc  problems 
of  discipline  and  control.  Stalin  sought  to 
take  over  the  Yugoslav  party  from  within. 
When  that  failed  he  engineered  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Tito  and  his  followers  from  the 
Cominform. 

The  Soviet  dictator  calculated  that  without 
his  support,  the  Yugoslav  Communists  would 
quickly  be  brought  to  heel.  He  was  wrong, 
and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  his  most  serious 
blunders.  For  Tito  had  broken  the  so-called 
monolithic  unity  of  the  Communist  bloc,  the 
winds  of  nationalism  and  independence  be¬ 
gan  to  blow,  and  their  erosive  effect  on  Mos¬ 
cow’s  control  have  become  increasingly 
apparent. 


Yugoslavia’s  break  with  Moscow  and  its 
pursuit  of  an  independent  course  produced 
significant  political  and  strategic  advantages 
for  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
non-Communist  world.  Soviet  power  was 
rolled  back  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  from 
Italy  s  northeastern  border.  Austria’s  south¬ 
ern  boundary  was  freed  from  Moscow’s  con¬ 
trol.  The  closing  of  Yugoslavia’s  borders  to 
Greek  Communists  sounded  the  death  knell 
for  the  latter’s  effort  to  win  over  Greece. 


Other  consequences  flowed  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  independent  course,  to  the  obvious 
advantage  of  both  the  Yugoslavs  and  the 
st  The  pace  of  development  accelerated 
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pare  its  reality  with  the  propaganda  stereo¬ 
types. 

We  know  that  the  present  course  has  been 
welcomed  by  most  young  Yugoslavs  and  by 
broad  segments  of  the  population  at  large. 
We  should  harbor  no  illusions,  however,  as 
regards  the  present  political  leadership  and 
its  basic  Communist  orientation.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  President  Tito  is  a  proud  and  independ¬ 
ent  man,  and  he  is  a  Yugoslav.  However 
much  he  might  welcome  readmission  to  the 
bloc,  he  is  not  likely  to  consider  it  on  terms 
of  less  independence  than  he  demanded  in 
1948.  And  from  Moscow’s  viewpoint,  such  a 
demand  could  only  stimulate  the  forces  of 
nationalism  which  already  have  caused  the 
Kremlin  incalculable  trouble. 

The  danger  in  the  present  situation  is  that 
a  drastic  revision  of  U.S.  policy  along  the 
lines  of  the  proposed  Senate  amendment 
would  sharply  reduce  Yugoslavia’s  freedom 
of  choice.  A  harsh  stiffening  of  our  policy 
and  a  modest  softening  of  Moscow’s  might 
convince  the  men  in  Belgrade  that  they  had 
only  one  road  open  to  them.  The  hand  of 
those  who  all  along  have  favored  a  reorien¬ 
tation  of  Yugoslav  policy  in  the  direction  of 
closer  ties  with  Moscow  would  be  incredi¬ 
bly  strengthened;  those  whose  orientation 
has  been  toward  the  West  would  be  left  with 
few  effective  arguments  or  defenses. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  committee 
earlier  this  year.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  said:  “We  believe  the  question  answers 
itself  as  to  whether  we  would  prefer  that  the 
Yugoslavs  fall  back  into  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  thus  reorient  their  country 
toward  the  East.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
present  policy,  supported  by  three  admin¬ 
istrations  and  fully  tested  by  time  and  events, 
is  effective  and  in  the  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

There  are  elements  of  both  similarity  and 
considerable  difference  in  the  situations  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Like  the  Yugoslavs, 
the  Poles  are  a  proud  and  independent- 
minded  people.  But  they  are  also  realists 
and  they  know  that  their  geographic  posi¬ 
tion  creates  special  problems  for  them.  Bor¬ 
dering  the  Soviet  Union  and  athwart  the 
main  lines  of  communication  between  the 
Soviet  state  and  East  Germany,  Poland 
knows  that  any  overt  moves  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  rupture  with  Moscow  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  severe  kind  of  repression.  It 
does  not  enjoy  the  kind  of  relative  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  Soviet  Union  that  made  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  break  with  Moscow  possible. 

During  the  first  decade  after  World  War 
II,  Poland’s  Communist  leaders  were  doc¬ 
ile  followers  of  Stalin  and  careful  executors 
of  his  policies.  American  policy  toward 
the  Warsaw  regime  paralleled  that  toward 
the  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  But 
in  1956,  revolt  against  blind  acceptance  of 
the  Soviet  pattern  erupted  in  Poland. 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  who  had  been  jailed 
by  the  Stalinists,  assumed  power  on  the  crest 
of  this  Poland-first  demonstration. 

The  new  Polish  leader  had  to  walk  the 
narrow  ledge  between  his  basic  loyalty  to 
Moscow  and  to  Marxism-Leninism  and  his 
comprehension  of  the  demands  of  his  own 
people  for  liberalization  and  more  freedom. 
Forced  collectivization  of  farmlands  was 
halted.  Pressures  on  the  Catholic  Church 
were  reduced.  Limitations  on  contracts  with 
the  West  were  relaxed  and  the  Warsaw  gov¬ 
ernment  moved  to  improve  its  long-neglected 
relations  with  nonbloc  countries. 

As  we  watched  these  developments  from 
Washington,  we  concluded  that  they  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  In  October  1956,  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
declared : 

"The  captive  peoples  should  never  have 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  in  us  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  dedicated  friend  who  shares  their 
aspirations.  They  must  know  that  they  can 
draw  upon  our  abundance  to  tide  themselves 


over  the  period  of  economic  adjustment 
which  is  inevitable  as  they  rededicate  their 
productive  efforts  to  the  service  of  their 
own  people,  rather  than  of  exploiting  mas¬ 
ters.  Nor  do  we  condition  economic  ties  be¬ 
tween  us  upon  the  adoption  by  these  coun¬ 
tries  of  any  particular  form  of  society.” 

A  few  days  later.  President  Eisenhower 
said: 

“The  United  States  has  made  clear  its 
readiness  to  assist  economically  the  new  and 
independent  governments  of  these  countries. 
We  have  already — some  days  since — been  in 
contact  with  the  new  Government  of  Po¬ 
land  on  this  matter.  We  have  also  pub¬ 
licly  declared  that  we  do  not  demand  of 
these  governments  their  adoption  of  any 
particular  form  of  society  as  a  condition 
upon  our  economic  assistance.  Our  one  con¬ 
cern  is  that  they  be  free — for  their  sake,  and 
for  freedom’s  sake.” 

Since  1957,  these  expressions  of  interest 
and  support  have  taken  the  practical  form 
of  credits  and  deliveries  of  surplus  farm 
products.  There  has  been  a  significant  ajid 
fruitful  growth  in  technical  and  cultural 
exchanges.  Thousands  of  Americans  and 
Poles  have  come  to  know  each  other  well, 
whether  as  official  visitors  or  as  tourists. 
Well-known  Americans,  such  as  former  Vice 
President  Nixon,  who  have  visited  Poland, 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  the  warmth  and 
friendliness  of  their  reception  by  the  Polish 
people. 

The  Poles  know  that  economic  assistance 
from  the  United  States  has  helped  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  They  know  that 
grain  imports  from  America  have  permitted 
their  farmers  to  concentrate  on  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  that  earn  hard  currency 
on  world  markets.  Their  farm  situation, 
the  best  by  far  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  resist  pressures  for  tighter 
controls  and  possibly  a  revision  to  the  hated 
collectivization. 

They  know,  too,  that  help  from  the  United 
States  has  permitted  the  Government  in 
Warsaw  to  steer  a  course  freer  of  dominance 
from  Moscow  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible. 

There  have  been  reports  lately  of  discour¬ 
aging  developments  within  Poland  that  we 
can  only  read  with  regret.  New  pressure 
is  being  exerted  against  the  Catholic  Church 
by  the  government.  The  authorities  have 
expanded  controls  over  the  press  and  the 
schools.  Nevertheless,  the  Polish  people 
enjoy  a  measure  of  freedom  unknown  in  any 
other  bloc  country.  And  Polish  farmers  still 
own  more  than  85  percent  of  the  land  under 
cultivation,  whereas  in  other  bloc  countries 
that  percentage  or  more  is  under  the  stultify¬ 
ing  hand  of  collectives. 

Nor  has  Gomulka  surrendered  his  views 
on  the  right  of  each  state  to  determine  and 
follow  its  own  road  to  socialism  without 
being  rigidly  tied  to  the  Soviet  model.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  22d  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Congress  last  fall,  Mr.  Gomulka  in  his  report 
said:  “Every  party  is  fully  independent  and 
autonomous  and  bears  full  responsibility  for 
the  country  it  rules  and  for  its  policy  in  the 
country.” 

There  is  evidence  of  many  other  significant 
differences  between  the  views  held  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  those  dominant  in  Warsaw  on  both 
domestic  and  foreign  issues.  While  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  has  been  stressing  the  desirability 
of  expanding  intrabloc  trade,  Poland  has 
been  establishing  a  privileged  sector  of  in¬ 
dustry  producing  primarily  for  Western 
markets. 

As  we  look  at  these  and  other  facts  of  life 
inside  the  Soviet  system,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  for  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
myths  and  the  realities.  This  is  particularly 
vital  as  we  consider  our  policies  toward  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  Poland.  The  basic  objective  of 
our  policy  in  both  countries  has  been  to  en- 
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courage  their  independence  and  freedom  for 
their  people. 

Critics  of  the  course  we  are  and  have  been 
following  tend.  I  think,  to  regard  the  public 
statements  of  Tito  and  Gomulka  on  foreign 
policy  matters  as  the  only  valid  evidence  of 
what  is  happening  in  their  two  countries. 
Each  expression  of  friendship  for  Moscow  is 
read  as  a  sign  of  our  own  failure.  Those  who 
would  have  us  turn  our  backs  on  those  most 
friendly  to  us  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  seem 
surprised  to  discover  with  some  regularity 
that  Messrs.  Tito  and  Gomulka  are  still 
Communists. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  time  to  walk  away 
from  the  competition.  I  can  think  of  few 
actions  on  our  part  that  would  be  more  wel¬ 
come  in  Moscow  than  that.  If  I  were  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  I  would  surely  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief  if  I  knew  that  Poland's  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  windows  to  the  West  were  being 
bricked  over.  Never  have  the  signs  of  inter¬ 
nal  disarray  been  more  obvious  within  the 
Soviet  empire  than  they  are  today.  Never 
have  the  forces  of  autonomy  and  independ¬ 
ence  been  more  evident. 

There  is  a  puzzling  inconsistency  in  all  of 
this  that  we  should  consider.  We  have  all 
heard  words  of  warning  about  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Moscow’s  penetration  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  countries  through  trade-and- 
aid  offensives.  Yet  some  of  us  who  seem 
most  alarmed  at  this  intensified  competition 
are  among  those  who  would  deliberately  de¬ 
prive  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  carry 
on  this  brand  of  peaceful  competition  within 
the  bloc  itself. 

One  of  our  problems,  I  believe,  is  our  im¬ 
patience  and  our  desire  to  find  clear-cut 
and  quick  answers.  Given  the  complexities 
of  our  world,  there  are  few  such  answers 
short  of  devastation.  We  must  gird  our¬ 
selves  for  the  long,  hard  pull  that  this  kind 
of  competition  requires.  The  search  for 
shortcuts  can  drive  us  into  hasty  and  emo¬ 
tional  decisions  that  only  create  new  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  policy  of  abandonment  toward  key  areas 
of  Eastern  Europe  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  ultimate  in  the  “no  win”  policy  we  hear 
discussed  these  days.  Its  logical  outcome 
would  seem  to  be  either  surrender  or  mili¬ 
tary  conflict.  Certainly  we  cannot  “win”  a 
competition  in  which  we  refuse  to  partici¬ 
pate.  And  if  we  hope  for  internal  tension 
and  turmoil  as  the  outcome  of  our  inaction, 
we  must  in  good  conscience  be  prepared  for 
the  consequences  of  such  a  development. 

I  doubt  that  that  is  what  we  want.  I 
doubt  that  such  an  outcome  would  serve  well 
the  interests  of  freedom  or  independence  of 
our  friends  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  question  of  our  policy  is  sometimes 
phrased  as  one  of  aid  for  Communist  govern¬ 
ments  versus  no  aid.  That  is  not  the  real 
issue.  The  central  question  is  whether  the 
President  is  to  have  available  to  him  the  au¬ 
thority  to  extend  or  not  extend  assistance  at 
times  and  places  where  the  available  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  such  action  would  pro¬ 
mote  our  own  national  security  interests. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  our  overall  posture 
toward  peoples  now  living  under  unwanted 
Communist  rule.  If  they  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  know  they  cannot  count  on  us  for 
urgently  needed  help,  they  will  suit  their 
actions  and  their  policies  to  fit  that  fact.  If 
they  realize  that  such  help  might  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  certain  circumstances,  their  ac¬ 
tions  could  be  quite  different. 

Two  years  ago,  as  Secretary  of  State,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  views  on  this  matter  in  a  speech 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  said  then: 

“We  have  tried  to  encourage  any  trend  to¬ 
ward  greater  freedom  within  the  Communist 
bloc.  We  aided  Yugoslavia,  whose  break  with 
the  bloc  compounded  the  difficulties  of  main¬ 
taining  monolithic  Soviet  control  over  the  re¬ 
maining  Eastern  European  states.  We  are 
helping  Poland.  We  have  sought  through 


exchange  programs  and  other  personal  and 
cultural  contacts  to  broaden  the  exposure  of 
the  Soviet  people  to  outside  influences. 

“If  we  hold  to  our  course,  I  believe  that 
these  trends  will  continue  and  will  work  in 
our  favor.  Basically  our  policy  is  running 
with  the  grain  of  history.” 

My  reading  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  only  reinforces  that  con¬ 
viction. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  situation  to  a  head.  There  is 
no  real  difference  in  ideology  between 
these  dictators.  This  man  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunist.  This  is  the  type  of  opportunism 
which  the  Communists  work  to  their 
advantage. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  that 
he  is  going  to  stand  alone.  He  is  not 
going  to  stand  alone  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned.  I  am  going  to  stand  with  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  asked  that  he 
become  a  joint  sponsor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  ask  that  his  name  be  added  to 
it  and  that  the  amendment  be  known  as 
the  Lausche-Hartke  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  I  am  in  error,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  present,  and  he 
can  correct  me.  As  I  read  the  figures 
from  page  40  of  the  report,  it  states  that 
U.S.  imports  from  Yugoslavia  in  1962 
totaled  $48.3  million,  and  U.S.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  were  $154.1  million,  of  which 
an  estimated  $131  million  were  financed 
by  the  U.S.  Government  under  AID  pro¬ 
grams,  Public  Law  480,  and  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans. 

According  to  my  computation,  $131 
million  subtracted  from  $154.1  million 
leaves  $23.1  million,  which  leaves  a  def¬ 
icit  balance  of  $25.2  mlilion.  Am  I  in 
error? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is  in  the  committee  report.  We 
were  not  trying  to  deceive  anybody. 
Yugoslavia  has  substantial  loans  from 
the  International  Bank,  and  it  is  serv¬ 
icing  Yugoslavia’s  loans.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  That  is  quite  clear  from  page 
40  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  on 
a  recent  trip  to  South  America,  Tito  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  an  agreement  to  extend 
long-term  credits  to  South  American 
countries,  and  in  fact  concluded  such 
agreements? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  informed 
as  to  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Did  he  not  also  make 
long-term  agreements  with  Bolivia  to 
sell  that  country  machinery? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  informed 
as  to  that.  I  have  not  made  a  special 
study  of  trade  with  every  other  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  Tito  did  offer  the  Bolivian 
Government  $5  million.  I  wish  other 
governments  would  make  loans  to  some 
countries  and  offer  aid  on  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  basis,  instead  of  making  this 
country  carry  the  whole  burden. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  Tito  wishes  to 
trade,  I  assume,  as  in  the  case  of  every 


other  country,  he  is  trying  to  trade  in 
every  way  he  can. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  so 
far  as  special  favors  and  Tito  are. con¬ 
cerned,  such  favors,  or  special  considera¬ 
tion,  or  the  most-favored -nation  treat¬ 
ment,  are  not  being  extended  to  other 
Communist  countries  except  Poland? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  there  is  no  special  considera¬ 
tion;  there  is  no  preferential  treatment 
over  44  other  countries,  I  think  the  num¬ 
ber  is. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  other  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  have  received  such  treat¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  are  the  only  two 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  and  previous 
administrations  have  found  good  reason 
for  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  what  previous  administrations  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No  one  has  in¬ 
sinuated  in  the  slightest  degree  that  both 
are  not  socialistic  countries. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  heard  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon  say  he  did 
not  want  to  cheat  America  out  of  this 
trade.  What  about  the  situation  as  to 
imported  zinc?  An  application  as  to 
zinc  was  before  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  the  decision  was  3  to  2.  It  was  a 
hotly  contested  decision. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  amounted  to 
$766,000  with  respect  to  zinc. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  very 
great  matter  to  become  excited  about. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  i&  only  one. 
There  have  been  split  decisions  over  and 
over  again.  I  do  not  care  if  we  proceed 
on  an  equal  basis,  but  how  do  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  establish  their  prices?  Do 
they  establish  them  on  the  basis  of  cost, 
as  we  do? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  establish  their  prices.  We  do  not 
give  them  a  special  price.  They  have  to 
meet  the  world  price. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  labor  or  production  costs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  they  have 
to  worry  about  all  costs;  otherwise  they 
could  not  meet  the  competition.  They 
cannot  sell  to  us  at  any  higher  price  than 
that  offered  by  any  other  country.  Any 
country  that  produces  any  product  has 
to  worry  about  costs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  true  that,  so  far 
as  Communist  and  Socialist  governments 
are  concerned,  they  can  export  items  at 
prices  that  have  no  relation  to  produc¬ 
tion  or  labor  costs.  There  is  no  definite 
way  to  make  a  determination  in  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  as  to  what  the  costs  are. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Fh’st,  we  must  adjust 
our  prices  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Communist  countries  do  not  have  to  do 
so,  and  deliberately  do  not  do  so,  because 
their  intent,  first,  is  to  dupe  their  own 
people;  and,  second,  they  are  intense  in 
their  belief  that  the  free  nations  will 
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perish,  and  subsequently  they  will  be  able 
to  do  whatever  they  please. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  just  as 
soon  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  understanding  is  that 
20  percent  of  the  grain  produced  by  Po¬ 
lish  farmers  is  sold  to  the  Government, 
and  the  other  80  percent  is  sold  on  the 
open  market.  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
are  two  Communist  countries  that  have 
not  taken  the  land  entirely  away  from 
the  people.  I  do  not  think  the  Polish 
Government  has  forcibly  acquired  any 
of  the  land  of  its  farmers.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  land  in  Yugoslavia  is  Gov¬ 
ernment  owned,  but  the  people  are  not 
required  to  sell  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  inasmuch  as  he  is  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  suggest  that  it  be  called  the 
Dominick-Hartke-Lausche  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  fully  and  completely  the 
action  taken  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  which  the  Lausche 
amendment  seeks  to  overturn.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
existing  situation,  I  am  against  an 
abrupt  and  unreasonable  change  of 
course.  Such  a  change,  though  seem¬ 
ingly  modest  on  its  face,  would  have 
enormously  important  implications  for 
the  whole  course  of  our  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  Eastern  Europe. 

What  the  Commitee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  trying  to  do,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
continue  treating  Yugoslavia  as  a  na¬ 
tion  which  is  neither  a  pariah  nor  ac¬ 
tively  hostile  to  the  United  States,  but 
rather  as  a  country  with  which  we  would 
like  to  maintain  as  normal  commercial 
relationships  as  possible.  We  are  not 
talking  about  foreign  aid  here.  We  are 
not  talking  about  giving  unusual  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  to  a  Communist 
country.  We  are  not  talking  about  our 
personal  dislike  for  the  Yugoslav  form 
of  government.  We  are  not  expressing 
any  fondness  for  the  head  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government.  We  are  talking  about 
trade  in  consumer  goods.  There  is  no 
question  of  any  strategic  materials 
whatsoever  being  involved.  And  quite 
frankly,  we  should  be  cutting  off  our 
noses  to  spite  our  faces  if  we  Americans 
refused  to  make  such  trade  possible  when 
without  doubt  our  Western  European 
allies  will  continue  to  engage  in  such 
trade. 

the  paramount  question  here  is 
the  political  and  psychological  one.  It 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  pushing  Mr.  Tito 
into  the  arms  of  Khrushchev  if  we  erect 
prohibitively  high  tariff  barriers  against 
Yugoslavia.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  an 
issue  which  will  serve  to  influence  our 
whole  policy  toward  the  unfortunate 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  which  have 
been  sucked  into  the  orbit  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  The  one  peaceful  and  promising 
means  we  have  of  opening  a  window  to 
the  West  for  the  satellite  states  surely 


is  through  trade.  If  our  long-estab¬ 
lished  aim  of  liberation  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  from  Soviet  imperialism  is  to  re¬ 
main  more  than  an  empty  phrase,  we 
must  preserve  and  expand  any  opportu¬ 
nities  we  now  have  to  create  normal 
commercial  ties  with  Eastern  Europe. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  basic  rea¬ 
son  why  this  amendment  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  the 
basic  reason  why  I  strongly  oppose  the 
Lausche  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
soundly  defeated. 

MOST-FAVORED-NATION  TREATMENT  TO  POLAND 
AND  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill.  It  raises  a  funda¬ 
mental  issue  of  policy;  yet  the  point 
which  is  directly  involved  is  a  relatively 
small  one. 

It  is  important  that  Senators  be  clear 
as  to  exactly  what  is — and  is  not — 
involved. 

In  the  first  place,  the  language  in  the 
committee  bill  does  not  represent  a  new 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
policy  it  has  been  following.  There  is  no 
new  or  special  concession  involved.  Both 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  now  receive  most- 
favored-nation  treatment.  The  bill  will 
simply  enable  the  President  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  continue  to  do  so. 

In  the  second  place,  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment  does  not  represent  any 
especially  favorable  position,  and  in  this 
respect  the  term  itself  is  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to 
1951,  U.S.  law  required  the  extension  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  foreign  trade  to  all  nations  and 
foreign  areas. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951  directed  the  President,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  withdraw  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  from  “any  nation  or  foreign  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  con¬ 
trolling  the  world  Communist  move¬ 
ment.” 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  did 
not  apply  to  nations  with  Communist 
governments  per  se,  but  only  to  those 
nations  dominated  by  international  com¬ 
munism.  The  distinction  is  crucial. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1951  act,  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
Soviet-dominated  countries.  But  it  was 
not  withdrawn  from  Yugoslavia  which 
had  broken  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  1948, 
though  retaining  a  Communist  govern¬ 
ment. 

Beginning  in  1956,  Poland  likewise  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  a  degree  of  independ¬ 
ence  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this 
developed  to  the  point  where,  by  1960, 
President  Eisenhower  reinstated  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  Poland. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  directing  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  “as  soon  as  practicable,”  to  with¬ 
draw  most-favored-nation  treatment 
from  “any  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  communism.”  Note  the 
difference  from  the  act  of  1951,  which 
withdrew  most-favored -nation  treat¬ 


ment  from  only  those  countries  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

Compliance  with  the  1962  act  in  the 
case  of  Yugoslavia  would  involve  the 
abrogation  of  a  treaty  dating  back  to 
1881.  This  is  a  process  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  itself,  requires  1 
year. 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  compliance 
with  the  1962  act  would  involve  break¬ 
ing  an  understanding  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  $40  million  claims  settlement 
was  reached  with  Poland. 

Because  of  the  treaty  with  Yugoslavia 
and  the  claims  settlement  with  Poland 
and  because  the  Congress  has  been  re¬ 
considering  its  action  of  last  year,  the 
President  has  felt  justified  in  not  initi¬ 
ating  steps  to  withdraw  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  from  those  countries. 
It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  the  legal  right  to  abro¬ 
gate  the  treaty  with  Yugoslavia,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty’s  terms 
Further,  the  United  States  is  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  maintain  most-favored-nation 
treatment  for  Poland  into  the  indefinite 
future.  It  should  be  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  we  do  withdraw  most-fav- 
ored-nation  treatment  from  Poland,  the 
Poles  will  most  probably  stop  payments 
on  the  claims  settlement  and  refuse  to 
negotiate  a  still-pending  settlement  on 
outstanding  dollar  bonds. 

All  of  this,  however,  the  United  States 
could  survive.  What  is  really  important 
about  the  provision  of  the  committee  bill 
is  that  it  enables  the  President  to  use 
trade  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  national  in¬ 
dependence  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  realistic  alternatives  in  Eastern 
Europe  are  between  a  monolithic  struc¬ 
ture  of  docile  satellites  firmly  controlled 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  collection  of 
states  which  have  Communist  govern¬ 
ments  but  which  also  maintain  a  degree 
of  national  independence.  The  latter  is 
clearly  to  be  preferred  by  the  United 
States.  The  powers  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  gives  to  the  President  will  help 
to  achieve  it,  though  there  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  they  will  be  successful. 

But  it  is  plainly  a  wild  delusion  to 
base  our  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe 
on  the  unfounded  hope  that  a  series  of 
liberal  democracies  can  be  brought  into 
being  there  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  Eastern  Europeans  themselves  will 
plainly  be  better  off  with  some  freedom 
than  with  no  freedom. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  section  of 
the  committee  bill  is  to  contribute  to 
that  end,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate 
to  uphold  the  committee’s  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  to  the  committee  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend¬ 
ed.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
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Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
\  Mississippi  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
'  Senator  from  California  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 


water],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  water]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton¬ 
stall]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  “nay.” 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  delete  lines  15  to  21,  inclusive, 
and  insert  the  following : 

“(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  economically  developed  na¬ 
tion,  except  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made 
prior  to  July  1,  1963.  The  President  is  di¬ 
rected  to  make  no  further  commitments  for 
assistance  to  such  economically  developed 
nations  and  is  directed  to  terminate  such 
commitments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time.  The  President 
is  further  directed  to  report,  not  later  than 
July  1,  1965,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  steps  which  he  has  taken  to  comply 
with  this  provision. 

“As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  ‘eco- 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[No.  222  Leg.] 

YEAS— 14 


nomically  developed  nation’  means  any 
nation  listed  as  an  exception  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  'economically  less  developed  nation' 
contained  in  United  Nations  General  Assem¬ 
bly  Resolution  1875  (S.  IV)  and,  in  addition, 
the  German  Federal  Republic  and  Switzer¬ 
land.” 


Beall 

Hartke 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Smith 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Tower 

Dodd 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Mundt 

NAYS— 55 

Aiken 

Hart 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hill 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Keating 

Proxmire 

Case 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Church 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Gore 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bennett 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bible 

Holland 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Edmondson 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Engle 

McNamara 

Walters 

Ervin 

Pastore 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Gruening 

Ribicoff 

So  the  Lausche-Hartke-Dominick 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  identified  as  No.  306,  and 
ask  that  it  be  made  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion,  for  consideration  on  Tuesday,  it  is 
the  so-called  NATO  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  joint  leadership  can  have  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  we  remind  Senators 
that  the  Senate  is  going  over  until  12 
o’clock  on  Tuesday.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  pending.  It 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  votes 
shortly  after  12  o’clock  on  that  day.  It 
is  our  hope  that  all  Senators  will  be  back 
on  Tuesday,  and  that  the  absenteeism 
which  has  become  chronic  in  this  body, 
will  in  some  fashion  come  to  an  end.  I 
dislike  bringing  up  these  figures,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  them  in  the 
Record. 

A  week  ago  today,  23  Senators  were 
absent.  These  figures  are  on  the  basis 
of  votes. 

Last  Tuesday,  20  Senators  were  ab¬ 
sent:  on  Wednesday,  11;  on  Thursday, 
22 ;  at  4  o’clock  this  afternoon,  26 ;  at  4 : 45 
this  afternoon,  26;  at  5:07,  27;  at  6:41, 
31  Senators  were  absent. 

We  have  work  to  do.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  action  on  the  bill  will 
be  completed.  I  hope  all  Senators  will 
be  on  hand  where  they  are  supposed  to 
be — in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
.the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
B’Hewster  in  the  chair) .  The  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  is  amendment 
No.  306,  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  \he  amendment.  The  Senate 
does  not  have  to  vote  on  the  motion  to¬ 
night.  N 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  frortv  Illinois  to  table  the 
amendment  offerea\by  the  Senator  from 

Oregon.  v  ,  J  .  ... 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  withhold  that 
motion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wilK  withhold  it 
temporarily,  without  losing  ipy  right  to 
make  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator’s 
right  is  maintained.  I  was  aboutXo  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Senate  take  a  recessNpntu 
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Tuesday;  and  that  what  the  Senator 
\wants  to  do,  he  can  do  next  Tuesday. 

\  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  withhold  my 
motion,  except  that  I  will  ask  for  rec¬ 
ognition  at  that  time  to  offer  the  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  ''MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
furtherVoting  tonight.  When  the  Sen¬ 
ate  stance 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business?  I  will  not  lose 
my  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  the  Senator 
would  not  lose  his\ight  to  the  floor.  The 
only  thing  I  wish\o  say  is  that  there 
will  be  no  further  Nrating  tonight.  If 
Senators  wanted  to  speak,  there  would 
be  no  action  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  I\be  recognized 
on  Tuesday,  the  first  thingWithout  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  offer  the  motion\o  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  pending  business  je  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  frorn'Ore- 
gon.  The  Chair  is  not  in  a  position\to 
inform  the  Senator  what  will  happi 
on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Except  that  I  will  not 
lose  my  right  to  ask  for  recognition  to 
offer  the  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Any  Senator  can 
be  recognized  at  any  time  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  not  withdraw 
my  motion  to  table  if  I  am  going  to  lose 
my  right  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  make  the  motion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
again  withhold  the  motion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withhold  it  tempo¬ 
rarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 


SECRETARY  RUSK’S  NEWS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
the  first  nine  pages  of  the  news  confer¬ 
ence  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
today.  The  Record  will  show  that  I  sai< 
that  those  were  the  only  pages  that  wore 
then  available.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Dutton  told  me  the  other  jpages 
would  be  made  available  to  m^r  when 
they  were  typewritten. 

In  fairness  to  the  SecretaiVof  State, 
the  entire  transcript  of  his/news  con¬ 
ference  should  be  placed  ir/the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rest  of 
the  pages  of  the  new y  conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record /and  that  they  be 
piinted  together  wUui  the  first  nine 
pages,  so  that  thewf  will  be  continuity 
in  the  Record.  Tbfet  is  only  fair,  in  view 
oi  the  fact  thafcr  I  expressed  disagree¬ 
ment  with  son^  of  the  observations  of 
the  Secretary'  of  State,  but  expressed 
also  my  high!  praise  for  the  ability  of  the 
Secretary  iff  State. 

There/eing  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  entjfe  news  conference  was  ordered 
to  be  jpnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sqcretary  Rusk’s  News  Conference  of 
November  8,  1963 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  know  you  have  many 
atters  on  your  minds  this  morning,  so  I 


won’t  take  your  time  with  opening  state¬ 
ments.  I  am  ready  tor  your  questions. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  secrecy  around 
the  wheat  negotiations  with  the  Russians  is 
greater  than  usual.  Your  aids  here  in  the 
Department,  whose  job  has  been  to  inform 
us,  claim  that  they  know  nothing  because 
they  are  not  briefed.  Now,  this  has  been 
going  on  for  weeks,  and  we  believe  we  have 
a  legitimate  interest.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it 
stands? 

Answer.  Well,  we  are  in  a  period  in  which 
the  wheat  problem  is  being  discussed  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  bargaining  going  on.  Obviously  it  is  not 
in  our  interest  to  disclose  the  details  of  a 
bargaining  situation.  I  wouldn’t  mind  tell¬ 
ing  you  gentlemen  what  the  situation  is  if 
you  would  promise  not  to  tell  the  Soviet 
Union  the  process  of  this  bargaining. 

But,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  indicated  yester¬ 
day,  some  progress  has  been  made,  but  we 
don’t  know  yet  what  the  outcome  will  be. 
The  President  indicated  in  his  last  press 
conference  that  these  matters  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  negotiators,  and  I  would  be  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  it  there  for  the  time  being. 
They  are  meeting  this  morning,  and  there 
may  be  other  meetings,  I  don’t  know. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us 
your  appraisal  of  the  situation  now  in  Viet/ 
k  iam,  since  we  have  recognized  it,  and  what 
to  you  see  ahead  in  the  future  as  to  the 
pakt  on  U.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia/ 

Aftewer.  Well,  I  think  the  great  q/estion 
whichShas  been  in  front  of  us  all  along  has 
been  hhw  to  get  on  with  the  mj/n  job  of 
assuring  \hat  South  Vietnam  is /secure  and 
able  to  woGt  out  its  own  future  under  its 
own  leadership  and  without/Zmy  interfer¬ 
ence  from  thetoutside. 

Now,  we  were\very  muckr  concerned  when 
in  1959  the  Viewing,  with  public  support 
from  Hanoi,  movSd  tar  interfere  ;n  south 
Vietnam,  and  indeeh/threatened  to  take  it 
over,  and  there  haaAeen  steady  growth  in 
assistance  and  help/iy  the  United  States  and 
others  to  South  WetnamSm  that  struggle. 

We  were  also /Concerned  in  May  and  June 
and  July  of  this  year  when  envelopments  in 
South  Vietnam  indicated  that  there  was  a 
growing  gap  between  the  Government  and 
the  peoplf  of  that  country,  anch.  there  was 
some  dagger  that  the  solidarity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  itself  in  meeting  this  threat  Wtould  be 
undermined  by  differences  within  theVoun 
try. 

low  it  is  our  hope  that  the  political  )tod 
le  military  leadership  that  has  now  for  in  eh 
'a,  new  government  there  in  Vietnam  will  be1 
able  to  rally  the  country,  consolidate  the 
effort,  get  on  with  the  job,  so  that  that 
country  can  be  independent  and  free  and 
secure. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  do  not  have  and  have  never  had  any 
special  U.S.  interest  in  terms  of  military  bases 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  Our  primary  con¬ 
cern  with  Vietnam  is  that  it  be  secure  and 
independent,  as  it  is  entitled  to  be,  and  we 
are  hopeful  now  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  effort  and  that  the  central  prob¬ 
lem  there  will  be  dealt  with  with  expedition, 
and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  assist,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  leadership  will  do  everything  they 
can  on  their  own  side. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  com¬ 
ment  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Communists 
this  week  that  the  administration  might  pos¬ 
sibly  find  some  benefit  in  attempting  to  de¬ 
velop  a  political  settlement  or  a  truce  with 
the  North  Vietnamese?  Is  that  conceivable? 

Answer.  I  don’t  see  quite  what  is  involved 
there.  So  far  as  we  can  tell  from  what  has 
been  said  in  Hanoi,  what  they  have  in  mind 
is  that  the  regime  at  Hanoi  would  remain 
exactly  as  it  is,  the  Communist  regime,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  bloc,  and  that 
they  would  then  press  for  far-reaching 


changes,  something  that  they  call  neutrali 
tion,  in  South  Vietnam. 

Well,  we  have  run  into  that  before,  wliere 
they  say,  “On  our  side  of  the  line  nothing 
is  to  be  changed,  but  on  your  side  of  /he  line 
something  must  be  changed.” 

Now,  let’s  look  at  this  neutralization  aspect 
for  a  moment.  Up  until  about  >958  or  1959 
there  was  no  difficulty  anywhere  about  the 
general  attitude  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
weren’t  committing  aggression  against  any¬ 
body.  They  weren’t  a  military  base  for  any¬ 
body.  They  weren’t  an  yftlly  in  any  formal 
sense  with  anyone.  They  were  simply  a  coun¬ 
try  trying  to  be  independent. 

Now,  the  AmericaiVmilitary  presence  there 
at  the  present  time/was  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Vietcong  at  Hanoi,  the 
Communist  worjQ,  to  take  over  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  If  everyone  else  would  leave  South 
Vietnam  aloife,  there  is  no  problem.  But 
to  negotiate  on  far-reaching  changes  in 
South  Vietnam  without  far-reaching  changes 
in  Nortly  Vietnam  seems  to  be  not  in  the 
cards. 

Thelother  side  was  fully  committed — fully 
committed — in  the  original  Geneva  settle¬ 
ment  of  1954  to  the  arrangements  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  South  Vietnam  as  an  independent 
ntity,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  modify  those 
in  the  direction  of  a  larger  influence  of 
North  Vietnam  or  Hanoi  in  South  Vietnam. 

Now,  this  is  not — there  is  no  problem  about 
South  Vietnam  if  others  would  leave  it  alone. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Laos.  Let  these 
people  work  out  their  future  in  their  own 
way  without  outside  interference. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  subject? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  your  thoughts 
on  the  views  in  the  Senate  to  restrict  aid 
to  Yugolsavia,  Egypt,  and  Indonesia? 

Answer.  Well,  I  must  say  that  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  tendency  in  the 
Congress  to  legislate  foreign  policy  as  it 
might  apply  to  specific  situations  or  specific 
countries.  The  legislative  cycle  moves  a 
year  at  a  time.  The  world  moves  very  fast. 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  Congress  to  antici¬ 
pate  in  advance  what  the  circumstances  are 
going  to  be  in  any  given  situation,  so  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  tendency  to 
try  to  build  into  law  attitudes  in  the  use  of 
our  aid  program,  for  example,  with  regard  to 
particular  countries. 

These  are  responsibilities  carried  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
very  heavy  responsibilities.  The  President 
is  the  one  whom  the  country  will  hold  re- 
onsible  if  tilings  go  wrong.  So  I  am  very 
■Ch  concerned  about  the  loss  of  flexibility, 
thddoss  of  any  ability  to  move  to  protect  and 
forward  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
whereVer  they  might  be  engaged  anywhere 
in  the  'world.  So  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  theNcongress  would  withhold  its  hand 
and  not  try  to  legislate  in  detail  about  the 
application  off  an  aid  program  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  country. 

Question.  MrNSecretary,  on  the  larger  view 
of  the  foreign  aik  situation,  the  Congress  is 
in  the  process  of  \earing  it  to  shreds;  and 
this  is  only  the  authorization.  The  news  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  worse  when  you  get  to  ap¬ 
propriations;  this  is  quite  clear. 

Now  how  do  you  respond  to  this?  You  are 
getting  a  message,  at  leash  they  say  on  the 
Hill,  which  tells  you,  the  administration,  the 
Congress  is  fed  up  with  forei^p.  aid,  as  it  is 
now  being  operated. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  abhut  it? 
Answer.  Well,  we  are  in  daily,  Sometimes 
hourly,  contact  with  the  Congress  about  this 
matter.  I  must  say  that  I  don’t  understand 
the  tendency  to  cut  back  on  our  foreign 
aid  program  as  deeply  as  is  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Congress.  The  large  and  dan¬ 
gerous  questions  are  still  in  front  of  us\ 
whether  it  is  Berlin,  or  Cuba,  or  Laos,  or' 
Vietnam,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
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particularly  the  presence  or  removal  of  the 
^Russian  troops  there? 

Answer.  I  think  there  is  nothing  much  to 
a a(l  to  what  the  President  said  on  that  at 
Jast  press  conference.  There  have  been 
sub;  Nntial  withdrawals  of  Soviet  military 
in  Cuba.  I  would  not  get  into  a 
numbers  ;ain  about  the  precise  num¬ 
bers,  but  know  that  there  have  been 

significai  rawals. 

We  als  that  the  situation  inside  of 

Cuba  is  ’  t,  from  the  economic  point 

of  view.  i  having  considerable  diffi¬ 

culties. 


One  of  the  thi: 
about  Cuba,  about 
is  the  continued  effo: 
terfere  in  the  affairs 
this  hemisphere,  and 


that  worries  us  most 
ich  we  are  concerned, 
'  Mr.  Castro  to  in- 
other  countries  in 
other  countries 


and  we  are  working  very  closely  to  meet  this 
and  to  deal  with  it  as  it  arises. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  'of  such  things 
as  that  raid  on  the  British  island  to  recap¬ 
ture  some  refugees,  whose  only  offense  was 
they  tried  to  escape  the  prison  Mr.  Castro 
has  made  out  of  Cuba.  \ 

I  am  thinking  of  the  training  ofNyoung 


men  from  otn'mr  Latin  American  countries  in 
terrorist  and  guerrilla  tactics,  with  the  idea 
that  they  would  go  back  and  engage  in  ter¬ 
rorist  activities  in  ttmir  own  countries. 

X  am  thinking  of  shell  things  as  financial 
subsidies  to  terroristsXm  other  countries. 
These  are  things  that  are  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  Caribbean,  ancTthe  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  system,  and  that  is  onKof  the  focal 
points  of  our  attitude  toward  Chba.  It  just 
will  not  be  permitted  to  happen,  and  we  are 
taking  many  different  measures  to  interrupt 
this  kind  of  interference 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you. 
Answer.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day,  by  inadvertence,  certain  tables  that 

I  then  assured  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  would  be  included 

in  the  Record  were  not  included  in  the 
Record.  That  material  was  the  cumula¬ 
tive  AID  figures  for  the  years  1946 


through  fiscal  1963  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  to  Israel,  and  also  the  AID 
figures,  for  the  same  two  countries,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  alone.  They  were 
omitted  by  complete  inadvertence.  In 
some  way,  somehow,  they  became  con¬ 
fused  with  other  papers  on  my  desk,  and 
the  Official  Reporters  did  not  get  them. 
That  was  no  fault  of  either  the  Official 
Reporters  or  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  those  figures  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  also  that  the 
Official  Reporters  correct  the  permanent 
Record  for  yesterday  by  having  them  in¬ 
serted  in  yesterday’s  Record,  because  one 
who  read  yesterday’s  Record  and  saw 
my  statement  that  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  have  them  printed,  and  then 
could  not  find  them,  would  be  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  happened. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


U.S.  aid  to  Foreign  Assistance  Act  countries,  by  region  and  country — Obligations  and  loan  authorizations,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  19/t6 

through  fiscal  year  1963 

[In  millions  of  1946  dollars] 


AID  programs 

Total 

Region  and  country 

Grand 

mili- 

total 

tary 

Total 

Techni- 

eco- 

cal  coop- 

Develop- 

nomic 

AID 

eration/ 

ment 

Other 

Total 

total 

develop- 

loans 

AID 

ment 

grants 

Total,  all  coun- 

35,  665 

tries . 

103, 916 

32, 284 

71, 632 

35,967 

1,990 

4,356 

29, 621 

Near  East  and  south 

6,500 

Asia  . . 

20, 224 

5,  613 

14, 611 

8,022 

566 

2,738 

4,  718 

237 

3 

235 

152 

53 

3 

96 

83 

88 

88 

26 

10 

6 

9 

62 

21 

21 

4 

1 

2 

17 

3,  516 
4,718 

1,682 

60 

1,834 

1, 082 

14 

85 

983 

752 

India _ _ _ 

4,658 

789 

1,890 

159 

1,388 

342 

2,  768 

1,  422 
69 

633 

592 

72 

138 

381 

198 

46 

22 

19 

17 

2 

4 

962 

5 

957 

464 

11 

146 

307 

493 

Jordan . . 

414 

30 

385 

317 

36 

3 

278 

68 

88 

9 

80 

58 

18 

5 

35 

22 

53 

53 

31 

18 

(>) 

3 

22 

2,227 

(a) 

2,227 

1,344 

67 

615 

662 

882 

46 

(2) 

46 

27 

2 

26 

19 

Syrian  Arab  Re- 

(•) 

23 

9 

64 

96 

(') 

2,403 

96 

32 

4, 164 

1,761 

1,336 

43 

252 

1,040 

425 

United  Arab  Repub- 

14 

72 

90 

632 

807 

807 

175 

Yemen . . 

27 

(>) 

27 

17 

17 

9 

Cento _  ...  - - 

Regional  . . 

28 

1,240 

743 

28 

497 

28 

427 

2 

26 

401 

70 

Latin  America _ 

7, 928 

716 

7,212 

1,862 

479 

759 

623 

5,  350 

773 

48 

726 

155 

8 

127 

20 

571 

334 

8 

326 

225 

35 

34 

56 

102 

2,123 

5 

231 

1,892 

225 

84 

112 

29 

1,667 

5 

4 

4 

1 

British  Honduras.. 
Chile _ _ 

3 

3 

1 

1 

(') 

2 

840 

76 

764 

260 

30 

94 

36 

504 

547 

60 

487 

172 

29 

112 

31 

315 

105 

1 

104 

36 

14 

20 

2 

68 

52 

11 

42 

3 

3 

39 

Dominican  Republic 

100 

11 

89 

58 

6 

2 

49 

31 

184 

34 

149 

77 

29 

28 

20 

72 

El  Salvador _  - 

65 

3 

62 

33 

14 

18 

(* i) 

30 

Guatemala _ 

178 

7 

171 

99 

24 

14 

60 

73 

106 

6 

100 

62 

13 

5 

44 

39 

61 

5 

56 

38 

18 

9 

10 

18 

22 

22 

9 

3 

5 

1 

13 

817 

6 

810 

29 

8 

20 

1 

782 

79 

5 

73 

25 

13 

12 

0) 

48 

no 

1 

109 

49 

17 

14 

18 

60 

70 

2 

67 

36 

20 

14 

2 

31 

509 

97 

412 

87 

36 

42 

8 

325 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

Trinidad  and 

11 

10 

Tobago . 

24 

24 

14 

3 

Economic  assistance 


Other  economic  assistance 


Social 

progress 

trust 

fund 


349 


Food  for  peace — Public  Law  480 


Total 


Title  I 


Total 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 


Planned 
for 
country 
use 


10. 127 


4, 822 


349 


19 

8 

10 

3 

26 


43 

62 

17 

194 

2,225 

95 

3 

273 

65 

17 

21 

760 


59 

336 

573 

9 


957 

18 

52 

390 

1 

2 

132 

104 

3 

1 

13 

20 

6 

7 
11 

3 

8 
46 

2 

7 

15 

62 

1 


(‘)  ( 


(8, 337) 


(4, 471) 


(- . ) 

(30) 
(1) 
(108) 
(2, 334) 
(51) 

( - ) 

(244) 
(— - 
(— - 
(-— 
(715) 
( - ) 


(37) 

(430) 

(520) 


6, 329 


3,  786 


22 

1 

74 

2,036 

37 


216 


17 

636 


29 

296 


421 


Title 

II 


1,245 


440 


(712) 

(30) 

(25) 

(385) 

( . ) 

( - ) 

(71) 

(69) 

( . ) 

( . ) 

( . -) 

(--!?) 

•  (25) 

( - ) 

( - ) 

(13) 

(33) 

( . ) 


561 


18 


29 

9 


Title 

III 


2,439 


596 


1 

30 

0) 

116 

180 

13 

3 

56 

16 


40 


(l) 


0) 


(>) 


20 


123 


11 

44 

1 

1 

55 

47 

1 

1 

7 

7 

4 

4 

7 
3 

8 
27 

2 

7 

5 
17 

1 


Title 

IV 


Export- 

Import 

Bank 

long¬ 

term 

loans 


115  8,078 


866 


39 


Other 

eco¬ 

nomic 

pro¬ 

grams 


17,111 


902 


21 

311 

74 


220 

2 

3 


48 


(*) 


3,452 


0) 

0) 

(>) 


537 

232 

28 

1 

1 

2 

1 

71 

4 


(■) 


13 

11 


342 

172 

26 

38 

10 

24 
10 
17 

25 
3 
5 

617 

13 

19 

10 

223 


(*) 


(') 


7 

7 

36 

1 

2 

5 
2 

38 

3 

6 

100 

26 

23 

3 

14 


(') 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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U.S.  aid  to  Foreign  Assistance  Act  countries,  by  region  and  country— Obligations  and  loan  authorizations,  cumulative  fiscal  year  1916 

through  fiscal  year  1963 — Continued 

[In  millions  of  1946  dollars] 


Region  and  country 


Latin  America- 
Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 

Other  West  Indies _ 

ROCAP 
Regional. 

Far  East . .  23, 474 

Burma 
C  ambodia 
China,  Republic  of. 

Hong  Kong 
Indochina,  undis¬ 
tributed 
Indonesia 

Japan _ 

Korea 
Laos 
Malaya 
Philippines. 

Thailand 
Vietnam, 

Western  Samoa _ 

Regional 

Africa. 

Algeria. 

Burundi _ 

Cameroon 
Central  African  Re¬ 
public 
Chad. 

Congo: 

Brazzaville _ 

Leopoldville 
Dahomey 
Ethiopia. 

Gabon. 

Ghana. 

Guinea 
Ivory  Coast. 

Kenya. 

Liberia 
Libya. 

Malagasy  Republic. 

Mali,  Republic  of... 

Mauritania _ 

Morocco. 

Niger. 

Nigeria 
Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland. 

Rwanda _ 

Senegal _ 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic _ 

Sudan 
Tanganyika 
Togo 
Tunisia 
Uganda. 

Upper  Volta, 

Zanzibar, 

Other  French  com¬ 
munities  and  pos¬ 
sessions _ 

Other  British  terri¬ 
tories _ 

Portuguese  posses¬ 
sions _ 

Regional 


Europe. 

Austria. 

Bclgium-Luxem- 
bourg. 

Denmark. 

France. 

Germany  (Federal 
Republic). 

Berlin. 

Iceland. 

Ireland. 

Italy  (including 
Trieste). 

Footnotes  at  end 


6, 006  I  2, 316 
of  table. 
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U.S.  aid  to  Foreign  Assistance  Act  countries,  by  region  and  country — Obligations  and  loan  authorizations,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  19/f6 

through  fiscal  year  1963 — Continued 

[In  millions  of  1946  dollars] 


Region  and  country 


Europe — Continued 

Netherlands _ 

Norway _ 

Poland _ 

Portugal . - . 

Spain. . 

Sweden . . 

United  Kingdom _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

Regional . . 


Nonregional. 


Grand 

total 

Total 

mili¬ 

tary 

2,472 

1,242 

1,174 

822 

533 

498 

337 

1,742 

540 

109 

8,  711 

1,037 

2,510 

693 

2, 684 

1,998 

4,625 

927 

Economic  assistance 


Total 

eco¬ 

nomic 


1,230 
352 
533 
161 
1,202 
109 
7,674 
1,  816 
680 

3,  598 


AID  programs 

Techni¬ 
cal  coop- 

Develop- 

AID 

eration/ 

ment 

Other 

total 

develop¬ 

ment 

grants 

loans 

AID 

992 

1 

3 

987 

277 

2 

275 

65 

4 

61 

51 

1 

50 

579 

6 

17 

556 

107 

(■) 

107 

3,835 

6 

3,892 

576 

12 

117 

448 

651 

36 

515 

1,  634 

194 

1,  440 

Other  economic  assistance 


Total 


Social 

progress 

trust 

fund 


238 

75 

468 

110 

623 

2 

3,  839 
1,240 
136 

1,964 


Food  for  peace — Public  Law  480 


Total 


(>) 

0) 

26 

55 

427 


(0 

799 

1 

250 


Title  I 


Total 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 


Planned 
for 
country 
use 


(.«-) 
.  (474, 

(506) 


(48) 
(622) 
. ) 

— -)' 


3 

263 


522 

1 


Title 

II 


Title 

III 


(0 

« 

26 

38 

160 


(‘) 

197 


223 


Title 

IV 


13 


34 


Export- 

Import 

Bank 

long¬ 

term 

loans 


202 

60 

40 

55 

197 


2 

105 

135 


Other 

eco¬ 

nomic 

pro¬ 

grams 


36 

25 

402 


2 

3,837 

336 


1,714 


l  Less  than  $500,000.  2  Military  data  classified  and  included  in  regional  totals. 

U.S.  aid  to  Foreign  Assistance  Act  countries,  by  region  and  country — Obligations  and  loan  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1963,  preliminary 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 


Total,  all  coun¬ 
tries _ 

Near  East  and  south 
Asia - - 


Afghanistan - 

Ceylon - 

Cyprus - 

Greece _ 

India - - - 

Iran _ 

Iraq - 

Israel - 

Jordan _ 

Lebanon _ 

Nepal - - 

Pakistan - - 

Saudi  Arabia - 

Syrian  Arab  Re¬ 
public — 

Turkey . . . 

United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  (Egypt). ~ 

Yemen _ 

CENTO. . 

Regional _ 


Latin  America- 


Grand 

total 

100 

coun¬ 

tries 

and 

terri¬ 

tories 


7, 026.  7 


2, 288. 0 


19.2 

8.4 

4.1 

128.8 

821.0 

115.9 

1.0 

78.9 

63.6 

.3 

4.6 

372.5 


.  4 
317.2 

198.7 

4.0 

.8 

148.5 


....  1,102.7 


Total 

mili¬ 

tary 


Economic  assistance 


Total 

eco¬ 

nomic 


1,849.9  5,176.8 


380.3 


1, 907. 7 


1.2 


79.6 

30.0 

58.1 

.1 

.6 

4.3 

.2 


2,  396.  8 


983.9 


(>) 

(») 

(*) 

135.7 


0) 


70.  5 


Argentina . — 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ _ _ 

British  Guiana.. — 
British  Honduras.. - 

Chile _ _ 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Dominican  Rcpublic. 

Ecuador _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Haiti _ 

Honduras - - - 

Jamaica _ _ 

Mexico - - — 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ 

Paraguay - - - 


156.5 

69.9 
172.  3 

1.4 

.6 

99.2 

134.9 
15.5 
61.7 

39.2 

23.1 

15.4 

6.2 

14.4 
13.0 
50.9 

9.0 

10.0 

10.2 


»  74.8 


1,027.9 


2.7 

1.6 

16.9 


10.2 

8.4 

.7 

2.1 

2.8 

.6 

2.0 

.4 

1.1 


1.2 

1.5 

.8 

.9 


18.0 

8.4 

4.1 

49.2 
791.0 

57.8 

.9 

78.3 

59.3 
.1 

4.6 

372.5 


.4 

181.5 

198.7 

4.0 

.8 

78.0 


AID  programs 


AID 

total 


Develop¬ 

ment 

grants/ 

program 

social 

progress 


17.7 

.4 

2.9 
31.6 

402.3 

23.4 

.8 

45.0 

43.0 

.1 

3.9 
185.0 


.2 

131.1 

48.6 
3.4 
.8 
43.  5 


153.8 

68.3 
155.4 

1.4 
.6 

89.0 

126.6 

14.8 

49.6 

36.4 

22.5 

13.4 
5.8 

13.3 

13.0 

49.7 
7.5 

9.2 

9.3 


548.9 


Develop¬ 

ment 

loans 


343.6 


54.0 


15.1 

.4 

.6 


6.3 

3.8 

.8 


7.0 

.1 

3.9 

7.9 


.2 

4.7 


2.3 


109.0 


99.7 

35.7 
86.9 

1.4 
.  1 

41.3 
93.5 
13.0 

29.4 
18.2 
19.  6 

3.4 
4.9 
7.3 
5.8 

.4 

3.5 
8.2 
3.0 


3.3 
7.5 

24.0 

1.3 
.1 

6.3 

6.1 

2.4 
3. 

4.9 

3.0 

2.7 


3.2 
.8 
.4 

2.5 

2.2 

3.0 


Sup¬ 

porting 

assist¬ 

ance 

and 

other 


2.6 


2.3 

31.6 

396.0 

17.4 


45.0 


176.8 


71.4 

36.3 


342.8 


76.4 

18.3 

37.4 


35.0 

87.2 

10.6 

2.1 

6.3 

16.6 

.7 


1.6 

5.0 


1.0 

6.0 


764.2 


150.3 


2.2 


36.0 


(«) 

55.0 

10.0 

3.4 

.3 

43.1 


97.1 


20.0 

9.9 

25.6 


(4) 

.2 

~23.”9 

7.0 


4.9 

2.4 


Other  economic  assistance 


Total 


:,  781.0 


Social 

prog¬ 

ress 

trust 

fund 


923.8 


.3 

8.0 

1.2 

17.6 

388.7 

34.4 

.1 

33.3 

16.3 


.7 

187.5 


.  2 
50.4 


150.1 

.6 


34.5 


479.0 


54.1 

32.6 
68.5 

.1 

.5 

47.7 
33.0 

1.8 

20.2 

18.2 

2.9 

10.0 

.9 

6.0 

7.2 
49.3 

4.0 

1.0 

6.3 


124.8 


1,  771.3 


124.8 


30.0 

10.5 

5.8 


Food  for  peace— Public  Law  480 


Total 


(1,268.2) 


854.4 


.1 

7.8 

1.1 

14.6 

347.5 

34.2 
.1 

22.1 

16.3 


.2 

185.4 


.2 

49.8 

140.1 

.6 


34.  5 


185.4 


4.9 

8.5 

6.6 

9.9 

7. 8 


5.6 

'§.’6' 

.2 


2.9 


21.4 
61.6 

.1 

.3 

26.5 
18.3 

1.6 

12. 

6.1 

2.6 

10 

.9 

.3 

2.0 

15.6 

1.4 
.7 

3.4 


Title  I 


Total 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 


Planned 
for 
country 
use 


(766. 6) 


( . -) 

(4.7) 
‘(1.1) 
(11.2) 
H373.3) 
(7.  7) 


2(23.2) 
- ) 


(.— 

3  (155.  4) 


( . -) 

2  (55.  9) 

2 (134. 1) 


( . ) 


(63.  6) 


(16.9) 
(43.  4) 


(.... 
(---- 
(— - 
( . 

(i:::.- 
(— 

(:::::: 


074.2 


682.0 


3.5 
.9 

6.5 
333.9 

5.8 


19.8 


146. 1 


45.0 

120.5 


51.5 


14.3 

34.7 


2.6 


Title 

II 


314.6 


111.5 


25.0 


1.5 

14.4 


.2 

35.5 


.6 


34. 

18.8 


11.3 


1.5 

1.2 


1.1 


Title 

III 


314.1 


60.9 


.1 

4.3 
.2 

8.1 

13.6 

3.4 
.1 
.8 

1.9 


3.8 


.2 

4.8 

19.6 


75.6 


3.7 

15.6 
.1 
.3 

5.5 

11.6 

.1 

6.3 

2.3 
2. 

1, 

.9 

.3 

2.0 

14.4 

1.4 
.7 
.9 


Title 

IV 


Export- 

Import 

Bank 

long¬ 

term 

loans 


68.4 


39.6 


3.0 


21 

6.8 


5.0 

3 


571.7 


64.5 


3.0 

40.3 


11.2 


10.0 


91.2 


3  24.1 


Other 

eco¬ 

nomic 

pro¬ 

grams 


313.2 


i  4.9 


.2 

.2 

.1 


.9 

.2 


.  5 

2.1 


.6 


s  77.  6 


.7 

1.1 


15.5 

3.4 


1.3 


5.  0 
25.8 


2. 

1. 


.1 

.2 


2.4 

.3 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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U.S.  aid  to  Foreign  Assistance  Act  countries,  by  region  and  country — Obligations  and  loan  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1963,  preliminary — Con. 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 

Grand 

total 

100 

coun¬ 

tries 

and 

terri¬ 

tories 

Total 

mili¬ 

tary 

Economic  assistance 

Total 

eco¬ 

nomic 

AID  programs 

Other  economic  assistance 

AID 

total 

Develop¬ 

ment 

grants/ 

program 

social 

progress 

Develop¬ 

ment 

loans 

Sup¬ 

porting 

assist¬ 

ance 

and 

other 

Total 

Social 

prog¬ 

ress 

trust 

fund 

Food  for  peace— Public  Law  480 

Export- 

Import 

Bank 

long¬ 

term 

loans 

Other 

eco¬ 

nomic 

pro¬ 

grams 

Total 

Title  I 

Title 

II 

Title 

III 

Title 

IV 

Total 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 

Planned 

for 

country 

use 

Latin  America — Con. 

31.0 

.4 

4.1 

24.6 

66.8 

.4 

11.1 

80.4 

6.7 

24.3 
.4 

4.1 

22.1 

46.4 
.4 

11.1 

79.2 

3.0 

.3 

3.9 

7.9 
33.1 

3.0 

.3 

.8 

1.9 

3.0 

21.3 
.  1 

.2 

14.2 

13.3 
.4 

2.9 
62. 1 

1.5 

6.9 
.  1 

0 

.6 

1.2 

.4 

( _ ) 

3.1 

3.8 

.1 

0 

.6 

1.2 

.4 

10.7 

2.2 

(_ . ) 

Trinidad  and 

3.1 

( . ) 

.2 

.6 

.7 

2.6 

10.4 

6.0 

30.0 

8.0 

11.0 

( _ 

5.0 

.4 

.1 

( . ) 

Other  West  Indies. -- 
ROCAP  . - 

( _ ) 

0 

8.2 

17.2 

5.7 

17.0 

2.  5 

2.9 

.7 

( _ ) 

1.2 

( . ) 

61.4 

1,  723.  3 

785.0 

938.3 

428.7 

53.3 

67. 1 

308.2 

509.6 

297.7 

(229.  9) 

203.0 

43.5 

42.8 

8.4 

131.8 

7  80. 1 

15.2 

29.2 
212. 6 

6.6 

140.9 

172.9 
403.  7 

36.8 

2.2 

117.7 

94.2 
208.1 
284.0 

15.2 
18.8 

80.3 
6.6 

123.3 
123.8 

204.3 

36.8 
2.2 

93.8 
22.6 

208.1 

3.2 

6.7 

18.8 

38.6 

1.0 
7.8 
2. 1 

5.7 

11.0 

8.6 

0 

41.7 

5.6 

86.6 

123.8 

78.1 

.5 

2.2 

90.9 

6.4 

64.4 

.7 

8.5 
0 
41.7 

5.6 

86.4 
.9 

78.1 

.5 

1.4 

9.8 

.1 

64.4 

(-a0--3 

8.1 

.4 

0 

7.9 

2.7 
3.5 

.9 

10.1 

.5 

1.4 

9.8 
.1 

5.3 

10.4 
132  3 

China,  Republic  of__ 

36.6 

2  (27.  0) 
( _ ) 

21.9 

3.5 

2.9 

.8 

8.4 

17.6 
49. 1 
199.4 
0 

36.7 

14.8 

21.9 

2(91.  2) 

82. 1 

.2 

122.9 

126.2 

36.3 

5.6 

30.6 

90.0 

36.3 

(74.  0) 
( _ ) 

66.6 

1.  4 

( . ) 

.8 

77.2 

1.3 

23.9 

71.6 

0 

*280.8 

2.9 

16.2 

143.7 

2.5 

2.9 

6.4 

10.5 

2.2 

3.9 

5.0 

9.9 
133.2 
_  2 

(I.---) 

'  (27.0) 
( . _) 

24.3 

34.8 

.7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

553.9 

27.4 

626.5 

261.6 

79.8 

98.38 

3.4 

264.9 

231.7 

(62.  5) 

53.4 

136.8 

37.3 

4.2 

19.2 

*14.0 

Algeria _ 

79.6 

1.5 

1.5 

.7 

1.1 

.7 

79.8 
1.0 

24.2 

1.2 

3.0 

16.0 

7.9 
5.7 

50.8 

12.5 
1.0 
4.6 

.2 

75.0 

1.4 

36.6 

2.2 

0 

5.2 

3.9 
9.  2 

11.0 

12.5 

1.3 

71.9 
7.0 
1.0 

0 

.1 

22.0 

79.6 

1.5 

1.5 

.7 

1.1 

.7 

79.6 
1.0 

15.2 

1.2 

2.9 

16.0 

7.8 

6.7 

48.7 

11.4 
1.0 

3.9 
.2 

75.0 

1.4 

36.4 

2.2 

0 

3.7 
3.9 

9.2 
11.0 
12.  5 

1.3 
71.9 

7.0 

1.0 

w 

.1 

9.7 

1.8 

0 

1.0 

.7 

1.0 

.5 

42.4 
.7 

10.0 

.7 

1.7 
12.1 

2.6 

4.9 
39.9 

10.4 
.5 

3.9 
.1 

21.6 

1.2 

24.1 

1.8 

1.1 

0) 

1.0 

.7 

1.0 

.5 
3.0 
.  7 
.0 
.7 

1.7 

3.7 
.8 

2.7 
8.6 
1.4 

.5 

1.2 

.1 

1.1 

.7 

12.0 

1.8 

.7 

77.8 

1.5 

.5 

0 

.1 

.2 

37.2 

.3 

5.2 
.5 

1.2 
3.9 
5.3 

.8 

8.8 

1.0 

.6 

77.8 

1.5 

0 

0 

.1 

( _ ) 

63.8 

.6 

14.0 

.9 

(0 

0 

.1 

Burundi _ 

( _ ) 

Cameroon.  _ 

0 

( _  ) 

.5 

Central  African  Re¬ 
public _ 

( . ) 

Chad . . . 

( . ) 

Congo: 

Brazzaville _ 

( . ) 

.2 

Leopoldville . . 

.2 

0) 

9.0 

39.4 

37.2 

.3 

3.0 

0 

.6 

3.6 

0 

.8 

3.0 

(30.  6) 
( _ ) 

27.5 

6.3 

3.4 

.3 

.9 

0 

.6 

Dahomey _ 

Ethiopia _ 

4.0 

(.Ji 

.7 

1.4 

2.2 

.5 

.6 

.3 

.6 

Gabon _ _ 

Ghana _ 

.1 

(.  ) 

Guinea _ 

2.  4 
1.7 
2.2 
31.3 

6.0 

ui4;7] 

3.6 

Ivory  Coast _ 

.1 

0 

.2 

,2 

4.7 

Kenya _ 

(-  ) 

.  6 

Liberia _ 

2.1 

1.1 

c  ) 

2.8 

4.5 

1.3 

1.0 

Libya . . . 

9.0 

( . ) 

Malagasy  Republic.. 

Mali,  Republic  of _ 

Mauritania _ 

.5 

L 

.5 

.7 

2.1 

.7 

0 

20.5 

( . 

.  1 
53.4 
.2 
12.3 

.4 

0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

4.5 

3.6 
.5 

39.6 

.1 

.5 

0 

.1 

0 

.1 

52.6 

(__  ) 

.  i 
35.3 

0 

11.5 

Morocco _ 

0 

0 

.2 

,  (7.7) 

5.8 

.8 

.2 

2.5 

.4 

Niger. . . 

.5 

12.1 

Nigeria _ 

.3 

0 

0 

.6 
.  5 
1.2 
4.  5 
3.3 
.2 
39.0 
.1 
.5 

0 

.1 

(-  ) 

.3 

0 

0 

.6 

.5 

0 

9.5 

Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland _ 

(  ) 

Rwanda _ 

(  :  ) 

Senegal _ 

1.5 

2.2 

2.5 

7.8 

6.6 

8.9 
.8 

32.3 

6.9 
.5 

2.2 

2.5 

4.2 
2.7 
2.0 

.8 

2.2 
2.5 

.5 

(  -  ) 

.3 

.6 
.9 
.  2 

Sierra  Leone _ 

(  ) 

Somali  Republic..... 

3.6 

3.8 

6.9 

(  ) 

1.2 

Sudan _ 

(6.0) 
(  ) 

4.5 

Tanganyika . . . 

3.0 

.3 

.2 

2.0 

.1 

.5 

0 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.6 

Togo - - 

(  ) 

Tunisia _ 

(8) 

23.3 

4.4 

6.8 

,  (12.6) 
(___  ) 

11.3 

25.7 

Uganda  _ _ 

Upper  Volta _ 

0 

( . ) 

Zanzibar _ _ 

(  ) 

Other  British  terri¬ 
tories _ 

(  ) 

Regional . . 

12.3 

9.7 

9.4 

.3 

(  s 

0 

Europe _ 

_ 

899.1 

476.4 

422.7 

2.9 

2.9 

419.8 

154.8 

(145.  8) 

84.3 

4.0 

60.3 

16.2 

265.0 

Austria _ 

31.4 

28.1 

24.0 

30.6 

.5 

1.4 

300.7 

16.4 
as  7 

31.4 

31.4 

(  ) 

31.4 

Belgium  -  L  u  x  e  m  - 
bourg _ 

28.1 

24.0 

30.5 

.3 

Denmark _ 

France...  . 

.1 

.2 

1.4 

228.3 

.1 

.1 

.2 

1.4 

228.9 

.1 

.1 

.2 

1.4 

14.4 

.1 

( . _) 

0 

.2 

Germany  (Federal 
Republic) _ 

(~  -  ) 

Iceland . . 

(1.9) 

-  ) 

1.4 

Italy  (including  Tri¬ 
este).. . . 

72.4 

16.3 

4.0 

10.4 

.1 

213.9 

Netherlands..  ._ 

( . ) 

Norway _ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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U.S.  aid  to  Foreign  Assistance  Act  countries,  by  region  and  country — Obligations  and  loan  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1963,  preliminary— Con. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 


Europe — Continued 

Poland--.. . . 

Portugal. - - 

Spain. . . 

United  Kingdom..  - 

Yugoslavia . 

Regional _ 


Nonregional. 


Grand 

total 

100 

coun¬ 

tries 

and 

terri¬ 

tories 


10.8 

18.9 

61.0 

11.2 

113.6 

211.9 

459.9 


Total 

mili¬ 

tary 


11.2 

31.8 

11.2 


Economic  assistance 


AID  programs 

Other  economic  assistance 

Food  for  peace — Public  Law  480 

Total 

eco¬ 

nomic 

AID 

total 

Develop¬ 

ment 

grants/ 

program 

social 

progress 

Develop- 

Sup¬ 

porting 

Total 

Social 

prog¬ 

ress 

Title  I 

Export- 

Import 

Bank 

Other 

eco¬ 

nomic 

loans 

ance 

and 

other 

trust 

fund 

Total 

Total 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 

Planned 

for 

country 

use 

Title 

H 

Title 

IH 

Title 

IV 

long¬ 

term 

loans 

pro¬ 

grams 

10.8 

7.7 

29.2 

2.8 

>»2.8 

8.0 

7.7 

8.0 

(51.6) 

8.0 

7.7 

7.7 

29.2 

9.6 

( . ) 

9.5 

19.7 

113.5 

.1 

.1 

113.4 

113.4 

c(92i 

363.8 

169.8 

44.6 

■■■  ^ 

125.2 

124.0 

. . 

«T 

(-  -) 

— 

— 

47.4 

n  136. 6 

i  Represents  Peace  Corps. 

J  Includes  proration  of  multiyear  agreements, 
a  Military  data  classified  and  included  in  regional  totals. 

*  Less  than  $50,000.  .  ,  ,  „  ,  ... 

i  Represents  $60,000,000  subscription  to  inter-American  Development  Bank;  $15,- 
200,000  for  Peace  Corps;  and  $2,400,000  for  Rama  Road. 

»  Excludes  refinancings  of  $72,000,000. 


Peace  Corps.  .  „  ,  . 

# Includes  aid  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

*  Represents  $13,000,000  for  the  Peace  Corps;  and  $1,000,000  m  Libya  for  special  pur¬ 
pose  funds. 

i®  For  Krakow  Research  Hospital. 

u  Includes  $61,700,000  subscription  to  the  international  Development  Association 
and  $72,100,000  for  U.N.  bonds. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  There  is 
no  Question  that  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  is  within  his  parliamentary  rights 
to  move  to  lay  the  pending  amendment 
or  any  other  amendment  on  the  table. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  sup¬ 
port  such  a  motion. 

I  think  that  will  be  the  best  way  to 
assure  further  amendments  being  adopt¬ 
ed  during  this  debate,  because  this  tactic 
really  is  one  way  to  try  to  accomplish 
cloture  in  the  Senate.  A  series  of 
amendments  to  the  bill  are  ready  to  be 
offered.  We  think  they  are  needed 
amendments.  We  shall  ask  the  Senate 
to  work  its  will,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
Senate  to  decide  in  what  form  it  wishes 
to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  only  a 
day  or  two  ago,  I  was  excoriated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  Nutmeg 
State  of  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  for  lack 
of  leadership  and  failure  to  be  a  ball  of 
fire  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  I 
was  excoriated  for  failure  to  help  ex¬ 
pedite  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  mean  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  intend  not  only  to  offer  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  but  to  offer  simi¬ 
lar  motions  with  respect  to  other  amend¬ 
ments,  to  get  the  bill  off  the  Senate  floor . 
Senators  should  be  on  notice  as  to  what 
I  propose  to  do.  If  I  am  to  be  a  vehicle 
or  instrumentality  of  expedition,  I  will 
certainly  discharge  that  role  as  nobody 
else  could  do  it.  So  let  every  Senator  be 
on  notice  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  after  Vet¬ 
erans’  Day,  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withhold  my  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  make  his  mo¬ 
tion.  We  are  now  beginning  to  draw  a 
different  line  of  division  in  the  Senate. 
If  this  is  to  be  a  tactic  that  will  be  used 
to  defeat  the  right  of  the  minority— if 
we  are  a  minority — to  make  a  record  in 
behalf  of  a  point  of  view  in  the  Senate, 
we  are  in  for  quite  a  contest  between 
now  and  January  1.  It  will  be  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  what  the  legislative  rec¬ 
ord  of  this  body  will  be  by  January  1. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  second 
minority  in  this  body.  But  if  there  is, 
I  gladly  concede  the  point.  But  I  serve 
notice  now  as  to  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  when  the  Senate  reconvenes. 


move- 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion  briefly? 


ALLEVIATION  OF  SHORTAGES  OF 
RAILWAY  FREIGHT  CARS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Nis 
morning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coi  ^ 
mission  issued  another  car  service  or¬ 
der  designed  to  alleviate  the  acute  short¬ 
age  of  railway  freight  cars. 

In  the  Midwest,  and  more  particularly 
in  Nebraska,  the  need  for  boxcars  to 
move  grain  continues  to  be  most  serious. 
Shortages  have  increased  during  recent 
weeks.  The  average  daily  boxcar  short¬ 
age  in  Nebraska  was  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October  12,  2,604. 

Week  ending  October  19,  3,130. 

Week  ending  October  26,  3,904. 

Information  coming  to  me  indicates 
shortage  of  cars  affects  all  carriers  in  all 
areas.  The  average  daily  shortage  of 
boxcars  for  the  past  3  weeks  of  October 
was  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October  12,  12,158  cars. 

Week  ending  October  19,  14,104  cars. 

Week  ending  October  26,  17,114  cars. 

Because  grain  men  and  farmers  in  my 
State  do  not  have  available  sufficient 


cars  to  move  grain,  ground  storage  has 
been  resorted  to.  As  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient,  it  has  been  used  before  but  it 
is  not  the  way  we  should  store  our  har¬ 
vests.  It  is  uneconomic;  it  is  costly;  it 
requires  additional  handling  and  it  re¬ 
sults  in  losses  to  all  who  must  handle 
the  product.  In  addition  to  that  loss 
there  is  ever  present  the  threat  that  bad 
weather  holds  for  this  type  of  storage. 
Contamination  and  deterioration  takes 
dollars  from  our  producers  and  business¬ 
men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  car 
service  orders  on  boxcars  outstanding, 
which  will  be  canceled  as  soon  as  serv¬ 
ice  order  947  becomes  effective.  A  third 
order  was  canceled  earlier  this  year 
after  a  crisis  passed  in  the  Midwestern 
States.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shows 
how  closely  they  follow  car  service  needs. 

The  Chairman,  his  fellow  Commission¬ 
ers,  and  their  staff  are  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  their  attitude  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  shown  out¬ 
standing  leadership  in  trying  to  bring 
about  an  equitable  distribution  of  cars 
id  to  handle  these  problems  promptly. 
,e  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
mence  Commission,  Hon.  Laurence  K. 
Walnyth,  has  been  struggling  with  this 
probleha  for  a  long  time.  His  fellow 
Commissioners  have  been  aware  of  the 
need  for\  more  adequate  fleet  of  box¬ 
cars.  In  past  years  they  have  submitted 
legislation  tNje  and  again  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Under  the  terfcas  of  S.  1063,  an  incen¬ 
tive  would  be  provided  for  railroads  to 
increase  their  ownership  of  cars.  This 
bill  has  the  supportyof  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission^  To  me,  and  to 
many  others  this  is  the  realistic  approach 
to  a  solution  of  a  constantly  recurring 
problem  which  has  becom\  more  acute 
over  the  years. 

It  is  time  to  take  constructive  steps 
to  find  the  long-term  answer  w?  these 
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constant  shortages.  The  real  answer  is 
''enactment  of  legislation  which  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Corn- 
minion,  in  fixing  the  compensation  to 
be  priid  for  the  use  of  freight  cars  to  give 
consideration  to  the  level  of  car  owner¬ 
ship  arid  additional  factors  which  affect 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  car  supply. 

The  per  (hem  charge  today  is  $2.88  for 
a  boxcar.  This  rate  provides  no  incen¬ 
tive  for  a  railroad  to  own  cars.  Roads 
operating  in  m\area  provide  more  than 
their  share  of  cars  for  the  national  fleet. 
Some  railroads  have  been  notoriously  de¬ 
ficient  in  providing\nough  cars  for  the 
traffic  which  their  railroad  generates. 
So,  of  course,  they  rely  rip  the  generosity 
of  other  lines.  Why  should  they  invest 
their  money  when  it  is  cheaper  to  pay 
$2.88  per  day  in  per  diem  charges? 
There  is  no  incentive  because\the  Com¬ 
mission  has  not  been  able  to  consider  a 
fair  return  on  investment — a  profit — in 
setting  per  diem  rates. 

Presently  the  car  fleet  is  losing  2yDOO 
cars  per  month.  Total  ownership  is  way 
below  World  War  II  figures.  In  additiol 
to  this  loss  of  cars,  there  is  a  substantial' 
loss  through  failure  to  promptly  repair 
cars.  The  number  of  bad  order  cars 
remains  high  and  one  wonders  if  some 
railroads  are  even  trying  to  do  their  fair 
share  of  maintaining  cars  in  their  own¬ 
ership. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  are  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  business  and 
industrial  shippers.  Products  of  indus¬ 
try  and  of  the  farmer  must  either  move 
to  storage  or  to  consumer  markets. 
When  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  facilities  to  do  the  job — 
shippers  will,  of  necessity  place  orders 
for  transportation  with  other  modes. 

S.  1063  is  needed  legislation  which  is 
in  the  national  interest.  Our  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Commerce  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  Senator  Warren  Magntjson  has 
already  held  comprehensive  hearings  on 
the  bill.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
take  action  on  the  bill  at  an  early  date 
and  that  the  legislation  will  be  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mi*.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  made  by  Chairman 
Walrath  on  November  7 ;  ICC  Service  Or¬ 
der  No.  947 ;  and  a  statement,  under  date 
of  November  8,  explaining  provisions  of/ 
that  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  and  service  order  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ICC  Chairman  Urges  Greater  Cooperation 

by  Railroads,  Shippers,  and  Consignees 

To  Alleviate  Freight  Car  Shortage 

Chairman  Laurence  K.  Walrath  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  today  called 
for  a  “fully  coordinated  effprt”  by  railroads, 
shippers,  and  consignees  tiyachieve  maximum 
possible  utilization  of  the  Nation’s  rapidly 
dwindling  supply  of  railroad  freight  cars  to 
transport  record  shipments  of  soybeans,  sor¬ 
ghum,  corn,  and  other  agricultural  crops. 

“With  total  owp6rship  of  freight  cars  by 
American  railroad  at  the  lowest  point  in  this 
century,  the  Nation  is  experiencing  the  most 
serious  freight/car  shortage  in  years,”  Chair¬ 
man  Walrathr said.  “At  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  the  railroads  owned  nearly  2  million 
freight  cats.  Today,  the  total  ownership  Is 
approximately  1,527,000  cars — with  nearly  8 
percent'  in  unserviceable  condition.” 

/ 

/ 


Chairman  Walrath  noted  that,  “Despite 
the  considerably  greater  carrying  capacity  of 
today’s  freight  cars,  the  continuing  decline 
in  the  number  of  serviceable  cars  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  resulted  in  a  freight 
car  fleet  totally  inadequate  to  meet  even 
normal  requirements,  let  alone  the  unprece¬ 
dented  heavy  demands  of  the  past  6  months. 

“While  some  railroads  are  investing  in  spe¬ 
cialized  cars  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular 
shippers,  the  overall  supply  of  plain  boxcars 
is  diminishing  at  the  alarming  rate  of  more 
than  2,000  cars  per  month.  Many  railroads 
are  investing  sizable  sums  in  new  boxcars 
and  other  general  service  cars,  but  the  over¬ 
all  investment  by  the  railroad  industry  falls 
far  short  of  present  requirements  and  esti¬ 
mated  future  needs.” 

The  Chairman  observed  that,  at  present, 
nearly  13  million  bushels  of  grain  awaiting 
shipment  is  piled  high  outside  at  least  325 
elevators  now  filled  to  capacity.  In  some 
cases,  only  a  prolonged  drought  has  prevent¬ 
ed  weather  damage  to  this  valuable  crop. 

To  handle  the  accumulation,  railroads  have 
pressed  into  service  many  types  of  substitute 
equipment.  Hopper  cars  are  being  used  to 
load  grain.  Refrigerators  cars  are  being 
loaded  with  cotton  bales.  Even  boxcars  with¬ 
out  doors,  awaiting  repairs,  are  being  as¬ 
signed  for  cotton  loading  and  other  uses. 
“The  soybean,  sorghum,  and  corn  harvest  is 
actically  completed,  but  millions  of  bushels 
ofsthese  crops  are  in  elevators  and  still  await 
shipment  to  ports  and  terminals,”  the  Chair - 
manNpointed  out.  “Furthermore,  rice,  cot 
ton,  tribacco,  and  lumber  interests  already 
are  requesting  more  cars  than  many  earners 
have  available.  Recent  information  received 
from  the  USS.  Department  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
dicates  that\he  Commodity  Credit Corpora¬ 
tion  expects  to  transport  between!  900  mil¬ 
lion  and  1  billioto  bushels  of  graiuciuring  the 
next  months.  This  does  not  inside  possible 
traffic  demands  stemming  from  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

“To  alleviate  theNnresently  aggravated 
shortage  of  boxcars,  thte/Commission  issued 
Service  Orders  939  andA|45,  restricting  the 
loading  of  certain  typfes  and  ownerships  of 
boxcars.  Both  order/ are  intended  to  insure 
prompt  return  of  t/5xcars  to  Owning  lines  in 
areas  where  a  critical  need  exi£ 

“Our  car  servuie  agents  have  bPen  working 
closely  with  the  railroads  to  helpvpcate  and 
speed  the  retjrfrn  of  available  boxcarrito  their 
owners.  Jurist  carriers  have  cooperated  in 
this  effort/'but  violations  of  these  orders  still 
are  prevalent.  To  date  14  railroads  have  been 
prosecute  for  failure  to  comply  with  (he 
provisions  of  Order  No.  939.  Additional  comv 
plaints  are  being  investigated.  As  immediate' 
lures,  the  Commission  has  periodically 
Erected  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
•oads  to  issue  embargo  orders  to  relieve  con¬ 
gestion  of  unloaded  cars  arriving  at  certain 
terminal  and  port  areas. 

“However,  the  Commission’s  enforcement 
powers  are  inadequate  to  assure  the  fully- 
coordinated  effort  necessary  to  cope  with  this 
monumental  shipping  crisis.  The  shortage 
can  be  alleviated  to  a  significant  degree  by 
shippers  loading  cars  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  ordering  no  more  cars  than  they  pres¬ 
ently  need.  Also,  the  full  cooperation  of  con¬ 
signees  is  vital  in  expeditious  handling  of 
cars  arriving  in  greater  numbers  than  usual. 
Carrier  cooperation  is  imperative  in  deliver¬ 
ing  cars  promptly  to  shippers,  and  loading 
cars  in  a  conscientious  manner  for  direct 
return  to  owning  lines. 

“Only  all-around  cooperation  can  provide 
the  degree  of  car  utilization  necessary  to  best 
serve  the  interests  of  all  involved  in  getting 
the  Nation’s  crops  to  market — while  they  still 
are  marketable.  As  I  have  made  quite  plain 
in  testimony  before  congressional  commit¬ 
tees,  entry  of  service  orders  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  cannot  fully  meet  the  situation  when 
there  is  an  overall  inadequacy  of  cars  to  meet 
the  needs  of  critical  areas.” 


Service  Order  No.  947— -Railroad  Operating 

Regulations  for  Freight  Car  Movement 

At  a  session  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Division  3,  held  at  its  office  ir 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  7th  day  of  N§ 
vember,  A.D.  1963. 

It  appearing,  that  an  acute  shortage  of 
freight  cars  exists  in  all  sections  <yf  the 
country;  that  cars  loaded  and  empty  Arc  un¬ 
duly  delayed  in  terminals  and  in  n&cement 
at,  or  removal  from  industries;  tijlit  present 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices  with  respect 
to  the  use,  supply,  control,  movement,  dis¬ 
tribution,  exchange,  interchange,  and  re¬ 
turn  of  freight  cars  are  insufficient  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  cars; 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  an 
emergency  exists  requiring  immediate  action 
to  promote  car  service' in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  the  commerce  of  the  people.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Commission  finds  that  notice 
and  public  procedure  are  impracticable  and 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  and  that 
good  cause  exists  for  making  this  order 
effective  upon  less  than  30  days’  notice. 

It  is  orderd,  That: 

SECTION  ^5.947  RAILROAD  OPERATING  REGULA¬ 
RS  FOR  FREIGHT  CAR  MOVEMENT 

(a) /Each,  common  carrier  by  railroad  sub¬ 
ject/to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  shall 
obaferve,  enforce,  and  obey  the  following 
rjHes,  regulations,  and  practices  with  respect 
Co  its  car  service : 

(1)  Placing  of  cars 

(a)  Loaded  cars,  which  after  placement 
will  be  governed  by  demurrage  rules  appli¬ 
cable  to  detention  of  cars  awaiting  unload¬ 
ing,  shall  be  actually  or  constructively  placed 
within  24  hours  after  the  first  7  a.m.,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
following  arrival  at  destination. 

(b)  Actual  placement  means  placing  of  car 
on  consignee’s  tracks,  or  when  for  public 
delivery,  placement  on  carrier’s  tracks  ac¬ 
companied  by  proper  notice. 

(c)  When  delivery  of  a  car,  either  empty 
or  loaded,  consigned  or  ordered  to  an  indus¬ 
trial  interchange  track  or  to  other-than-a- 
public-delivery  track  cannot  be  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  condition  attributable  to  the 
consignee,  such  car  will  be  held  at  destina¬ 
tion  or,  if  it  cannot  reasonably  be  accommo¬ 
dated  there,  at  an  available  hold  point  and 
constructive  placement  notice  shall  be  sent 
or  given  the  consignee  in  writing  within  24 
hours,  exclusive  of  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays,  after  arrival  of  car  at  hold  point. 

(d)  Loaded  cars  held  at  billed  destination 
for  accessorial  terminal  services  described 
in  the  applicable  tariffs,  such  as  holding  for 

.orders  or  inspection,  shall  be  placed  on  car¬ 
rier’s  or  consignee’s  unloading  or  inspection 
tracks,  within  24  hours,  exclusive  of  Satur¬ 
day  Sundays,  and  holidays,  after  arrival  at 
billeA.  destination.  On  cars  set  off  and  held 
short  eff  billed  destination,  a  written  notice 
shall  b^sent  or  given  to  consignee  within 
24  hours >following  the  first  7  a.m.  after  ar¬ 
rival  at  hofttyjoint. 

)  Removal  of  cars 

(a)  Empty  riars  must  be  removed  from 

point  of  unloading  or  interchange  tracks  of 
industrial  plants  Vithin  24  hours  after  the 
first  7  a.m.,  exclusive  of  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  holidays,  following  unloading  or  release 
by  consignee  or  shippeX  unless  such  cars  un¬ 
loaded  are  ordered  or  appropriated  by  the 
shipper  for  reloading  within  such  a  24-hour 
period.  Empty  cars  not  required  for  load¬ 
ing  at  point  where  made  empty  must  be  for¬ 
warded  in  line-haul  service  within  24  hours 
after  the  first  7  a.m.,  exclusive  ^  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  following  Removal  of 
empty  car.  \  . 

(b)  Outbound  loaded  freight  cars  ifcust  be 
removed  from  point  of  loading  or  interchange 
tracks  of  industrial  plants  within  24  Htours 
after  the  first  7  a.m.,  exclusive  of  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  following  tender  anS 
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SENATE 

1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  20473-5,  20483-500,  20501-12,  20514-33).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Church  to  define  economically  developed  nations  to  which  no  further  aid  will 
be  granted  except  to  fulfill  commitments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963  (p.  20503). 
By  a  vote  of  20  to  60,  rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Miller  to  prohibit  aid 
under  this  act,  or  any  other  act,  to  any  nation  which  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrears  in  its  dues  to  the  United  Nations  (pp.  20518-26).  Sens.  Morse  and 
Gruening  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill  (pp.  20532- 

3). 


OREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Mundt  expressed  amazement  on  a  report  "that  the  U. 
Government,  through  the  medium  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  will  underwrite 
credit  risk  involved  in  the  recent  sale  of  corn  to  Communist  Hungary."  pp. 
20496-500 
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Sen.  McGovern  stated  his  belief  that  "we  ought  to  expand  our  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  as  fast  as  we  can  in  nonstrategic  items,  p.  20475 

Sen.  Humphrey  commended  the  international  symposium  on  t;he;  subject  of 
iropean-American  trade  relations,  including  food  and  agricultural  trader  re¬ 
lations,  and  inserted  Secretary  Freeman's  letter  to  him  discussing  th^sym- 
posium  and  inviting  him  to  be  a  participant,  pp.  20479-83 


3.  FORESTRY^  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  McGee  inserted  and  commended  tw^  articles 
describing  the  work  being  done  under  the  accelerated  public  works  program  in 
the  Big  Hofn  National  Forest  to  improve  recreation  facilities  and  the  work 
done  by  the  ^oil  Conservation  Service  to  help  Wyoming  farmersrand  ranchers 
improve  their\.and.  pp.  20476-7 


4.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Sen.  Young  (0.)  expressed  opposition  to  dny  substantial  raises 
in  Federal  salary  levels  and  stated  he  could  not  in  good  conscience  support 
"the  proposed  pay  raise  in  its  present  form."  pp.  2Q^OO-1 


5.  HIGHWAYS.  Agreed  to  a  request  by  Sen.  Fulbright  tb4t  the  Senate  reconsider  the/ 
action  Nov.  8  agreeing  tcks.  Res.  217,  to  author/ze  a  study  of  a  national 
system  of  scenic  highways  ,\and  that  the  measure/ be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  AdministrationNjor  further  consideration,  p.  20469 


6.  COTTON  ALLOTMENTS;  ESTES  INVESTIGATION.  Th/' "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the 
"Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Invest! gat iong/he Id  executive  hearings  to  question 
Billie  Sol  Estes  in  connection  wicl 


his/financial  activities. .  .Mr.  Estes  re¬ 
fused  on  grounds  of  possible  self-irfccpfonination  (fifth  amendment)  to  answer 


questions  of  the  subcommittee.’ 


7.  PRICES.  Sen.  Proxmire  defended  th/*  proposed  quality  stabilization  bill  against 
recent  criticism,  stating  that  tfie  bill  would  not  fix  prices  and  would  require 
price  competition  as  a  condition  for  a  manufacturer  to  have  the  power  to 
establish  his  retail  price,  ypp.  20472-3 


8.  CONGRESSIONAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  Sen.  Aiken,  and  cithers,  commended  the  leadership^ 
of  the  Congress  and  legislative  accomplishments  difring  this  session,  pp. 

20470-2 


HOUSE 


9.  GRAINS;  FOREIGN  TR^DE.  Rep.  Findley  charged  the  administration  with  "back- 
pedaling  on  policies  for  selling  grain  to  the  Communist  blot  countries"  and 
referred  to  several  announcements  by  the  Commerce  Department N^oncerning  terms 
for  shipment/of  such  grains,  pp.  20540-1 


10.  WILDERNESS/"  Rep.  Quie  urged  enactment  of  Rep.  Saylor's  bill  to  prfwide  for 
wilderness  preservation  which  would  "guarantee  us  and  future  generations  the 
resour/e  of  unmarred  wilderness  areas."  pp.  20543-4 
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APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  the  Conference  report  on  H.  R.  6868,  the  Legislative 
Branch  appropriation  bill  for  1964,  which  includes  items  for  the  Botanic\ 
Garden,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Government  Printing  Office  (H.  Repl 
896).  pp.  20536-7 
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the  letter  was  an  appeal  for  a  huge  fund  to 
"prevent  passage  of  the  Quality  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Act,”  which  the  letter  writer  indicated 
Vas  certain  to  pass — if  it  came  to  a  vote  of 
tne  House  and  Senate. 

According  to  the  letter,  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  is  to  “educate  the  public”  and 
point  ^it  to  Congress  the  “evils”  of  price 
maintenance  privileges  which  the  act  would 
grant  manufacturers  of  name  brand  prod¬ 
ucts,  who  are  now  witnessing  the  complete 
destruction  oltheir  reputations  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems-Abuilt  up  at  a  cost  of  billions 
of  dollars.  \ 

A  high  priced  public  relations  agency  was 
named  in  the  letVr  as  the  directing  force 
behind  the  proposecTVcampaign,  and  prospec¬ 
tive  donors  were  askek  for  amounts  ranging 
from  “$100  to  $6,000”  tXinsure  its  success. 

We  cannot  predict  v^it  all  the  agency 
will  say  to  the  misguidefk  bargain-crazed, 
bait-chasing,  stamp-lickin^consumer,  but 
we  do  know  that  opponents^!  the  Quality 
Stabilization  Act  have  learneck  how  to  get 
newspaper  editors,  radio  and  TvVommenta- 
tors  to  propagandize  their  lies,  v^nd  they 
aren’t  going  to  say  that  nearly  20oN?usiness 
organizations  and  labor  and  farm  leaders, 
have  endorsed  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act. 

Last  month,  Senator  Thruston  Moskn, 
Kentucky,  complained  about  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  tactics  of  the  discounters  and  their  fo\ 
lowers,  and  in  a  vigorous  defense  of  the? 
Quality  Stabilization  Act  he  related  how  one 
big  chain  had  brought  near  disaster  to  Bal¬ 
lard  &  Ballard  Corp.,  which  his  family  once 
owned. 

At  the  same  time,  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
pherry,  Minnesota,  called  the  Quality  Sta¬ 
bilization  Act  "must  legislation”  for  this 
session  of  Congress,  and  he  was  supported 
by  such  outstanding  adherents  of  fair  prac¬ 
tices  as  Senators  Lattsche,  Proxmire,  Scott, 
McCarthy,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion. 

The  discounters,  and  other  bootleggers  of 
name  brand  products  as  consistent  loss- 
leaders,  are  presently  engulfed  with  fear, 
for  they  realize  that  sentiment  in  the  House 
is  also  favorable  toward  an  end  to  deceptive 
practices.  They  know,  too,  that  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  editors,  labor  and  farm  lead¬ 
ers  are  coming  to  realize  that  advertising 
money,  fair  returns  for  farm  products  and 
union  dues,  cannot  come  out  of  bankrupt 
businesses  and  profitless  sales,  and  it  is  this 
growing  realization  that  the  Committee  for 
Competitive  Prices  fears  the  most. 

In  weighing  both  sides  of  the  argument 
for  price  maintenance,  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  that  religious  organizations  are 
alarmed  over  the  moral  breakdown  taking 
place  in  the  American  marketplace,  and  are 
issuing  statements  to  the  effect  that  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions  must  “serve  the  whole 
man,  body,  and  spirit”  and  must  seek  to 
influence  "honorable  practices  and  policies.” 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said 
that  “no  court  can  allow  these  knaves  to 
disrupt  the  marketplace.”  The  great  Jus¬ 
tice  Brandeis  called  bait-merchandising  of 
known  brands  the  “certain  road  to  monopoly, 
and  the  undoing  of  the  consumer  by  his 
own  hand.”  It  would  seem  that  in  this  day 
when  all  the  world  is  dependent  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  only  free  enterprise  nation 
in  existence,  that  such  words  would  carry 
more  weight  than  those  of  the  Committee  for 
Competitive  Prices. 


VIEWS  ON  FOREIGN  AID 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
column  for  the  November  8  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star,  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft  con¬ 
tends  that  I  helped  provide  the  2-vote 
margin  which  carried  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  No.  303  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 


Mr.  Kraft,  of  course,  did  not  inten¬ 
tionally  misstate  the  facts,  since  he  is  a 
competent  and  thoughtful  journalist. 
But  we  all  make  errors,  and  in  this  case, 
he  very  plainly  erred.  The  fact  is  that 
I  voted  “no”  rather  than  “aye”  on  Senate 
amendment  No.  303.  My  vote  against 
this  amendment  to  reduce  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  compromise  is  clearly  recorded 
on  page  20043  in  the  Congressional 
Record  dated  November  5,  1963. 

I  have  always  believed  in  a  strong  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  My  travel  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  director  of  President  Kennedy’s 
food  for  peace  office  further  convinced 
me  of  its  necessity.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  grow  economically,  politically, 
or  spiritually  if  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
sea  of  human  misery  which  surrounds 
our  prosperous  island. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
American  public  wants  Congress  to  stop 
foreign  aid.  Quite  the  contrary,  public 
opinion  polls  demonstrate  that  foreign 
aid  is  strongly  approved  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  or  the  foreign  aid  administration 
is  beyond  criticism. 

I  personally  believe  that  much  of  our 
military  foreign  aid  distorts  and  weakens 
the  overall  aid  program.  The  burden  of 
proof  ought  to  be  on  those  who  advocate 
building  up  expensive  military  establish¬ 
ments  in  poverty  striken  countries. 
Such  countries  should  use  their  energy, 
resources,  and  outside  assistance  to 
strengthen  the  economy,  the  education, 
the  health,  and  the  food  production  of 
their  people.  These  are  the  best  safe¬ 
guards  against  subversion  and  violence. 

Military  hardware  and  the  officer  caste 
we  create  abroad  have  often  been  used 
not  to  advance  constructive  purposes,  but 
to  dissipate  valuable  resources  and  to 
suppress  needed  reforms.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  such  asthe  Dominican  Republic, 
they  have  dstroyed  the  very  governments 
we  are  trying  to  bolster. 

If  we  fear  a  Communist  attack  on  an 
underdeveloped  country  whose  security  is 
related  to  ours,  let  us  frankly  recognize 
that  it  is  U.S.  military  power  that  is  the 
real  defense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Moscow  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  military  systems  which  rest 
on  foundations  of  poverty,  illiteracy, 
hunger,  and  disease.  The  military  de¬ 
terrent  to  Soviet  power  is  not  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  world,  but  in  U.S.  strategic 
airpower,  naval  units,  and  mobile  land 
forces. 

The  seedbed  of  communism  is  human 
misery.  Consequently,  the  real  bulwark 
against  subversion  in  the  underdeveloped 
world  is  rising  standards  of  living,  with 
improved  education,  health,  agriculture, 
and  resource  development.  These  ought 
to  be  the  objectives  of  U.S.  aid. 

I  voted  to  recommit  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  two  reasons: 

First.  Because  the  temper  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  made  it  clear  that  cuts  were  going 
to  be  made,  and  I  felt  those  cuts  would 
be  made  most  carefully  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  room.  Senator  Fulbright  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  ablest  chairman  ever  to 
serve  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
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He  and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee 
comprise  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  The  re¬ 
committal  effort  may  not  have  been  wise, 
but  I  supported  it,  not  to  demonstrate 
opposition  to  foreign  aid,  but  to  secure 
the  wisest  possible  modification  of  the 
bill. 

Second.  I  hoped  that  recommittal  of 
the  bill  might  produce  a  sharp  cut  in 
military  aid  funds  while  protecting  if 
not  increasing  the  economic  aid  portion. 

Those  of  us  who  look  with  skeptical 
eyes  on  shipping  arms  into  such  areas 
as  Latin  America  and  Asia  can  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  Mansfield-Dirksen-Fulbright 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  my¬ 
self.  That  modified  amendment  was 
aimed  largely  at  reducing  military  aid. 
It  may  strengthen  the  overall  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

On  August  2  and  again  on  Septem¬ 
ber  24,  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  military  aid  could  and  should  be 
cut  by  half  a  billion  dollars.  We  have 
largely  accomplished  that  objective  in 
this  year’s  aid  bill. 

I  only  regret  that  the  Senate  did  not 
extend  the  searching  analysis  to  the 
military  appropriations  bill  of  more 
than  $47  billion  that  it  is  now  giving  to 
a  foreign  aid  bill  of  $4  billion,  one- 
twelfth  as  large. 

It  is  strange  that  this  body,  with  its 
reputation  for  deliberation,  should  ap¬ 
prove  virtually  without  debate  a  gigantic 
arms  appropriations  comprising  half  of 
the  entire  Federal  budget.  That  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  slid  through  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  one  short 
afternoon. 

A  few  of  us  made  a  lonely  effort  to 
effect  modest  reductions  in  arms  spend¬ 
ing  or  at  the  least  to  raise  a  few  basic 
questions.  But  the  Senate  quickly  voted 
down  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Saltonstall  to  reduce  by  1  percent  the 
$15  billion  we  are  now  spending  for 
military  procurement.  My  amendment 
to  reduce  military  spending  by  10  per¬ 
cent  drew  only  two  votes  and  two  pairs. 

Several  months  earlier  the  Senate  ex¬ 
tended  for  another  4  years  the  mili¬ 
tary  draft  which  hangs  over  the  head 
of  every  American  boy.  We  took  that 
step  without  a  word  of  debate  or  even 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Yet,  after  2  weeks  of  intensive  debate, 
we  are  still  vigorously  contesting  and 
cutting  and  restricting  a  foreign  aid  bill 
one-twelfth  the  size  of  the  arms  budget. 

Does  all  of  his  mean  that  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  considered  be¬ 
yond  question,  whereas  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  AID,  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  unreliable  wastrels?  Our 
foreign  aid  program  needs  to  be  exposed 
to  searching  criticism  and  reexamina¬ 
tion,  but  is  not  the  same  analysis  due  in 
the  field  of  national  defense? 

I  frankly  cannot  understand  Senators 
voting  without  apparent  concern  for  over 
$47  billion  in  one  military  appropriations 
bill  and  then  going  through  weeks  of  tor¬ 
tuous  debate  on  a  $4  billion  foreign  as- 
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sistance  program  which  seeks  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Neither  do  I  find  it  easy  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  apparent  effort  made  by  some 
during  the  foreign  aid  debate  to  harden 
the  lines  of  the  cold  war. 

We  must  be  vigilant,  of  course,  but  we 
should  also  be  imaginative  and  flexible 
enough  to  capitalize  on  opportunities  for 
relaxing  cold  war  tensions  and  building 
more  peaceful  relations  between  East  and 
West. 

It  is  shortsighted  and  dangerous  for 
us  to  pretend  that  every  nation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  hopelessly  and  totally 
committed  to  aggression  or  even  to  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy.  It 
is  dangerous  and  I  believe  false  to  as¬ 
sume  that  our  ideological  differences 
with  the  Communists  mean  that  we  must 
not  trade  with  them,  or  negotiate,  or 
cooperate  in  any  fashion. 

We  ought  to  seize  every  reasonable 
opportunity  to  encourage  the  forces  of 
peace  and  moderation  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  partial  nuclear  test  ban  was  a  step 
in  that  direction.  The  proposed  wheat 
sales  to  Russia  is  a  second  step.  Our 
food  for  peace.  Public  Law  480  agree¬ 
ments  with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  have 
been  invaluable  to  us  and  to  the  millions 
of  friendly  people  who  live  under  the 
Communist  regimes  of  these  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Millions  of  children  in  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  have  been  fed  American 
milk  and  bread  through  the  services  of 
CARE,  Luthern  World  Relief,  the  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  and 
Church  World  Service. 

Public  Law  480  currency  is  helping  to 
build  a  great  hospital  in  Poland  that  will 
continue  the  long  friendship  between 
the  people  of  our  two  countries. 

Our  present  trade  relations  with 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  are  modest,  but 
they  help  keep  open  the  windows  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  West. 

American  travelers,  books,  newspapers, 
and  broadcasts  enter  more  freely  into 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  and  this,  again, 
is  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  thinks  he  can  bury 
us  in  the  competition  ahead.  I  see  no 
reason  to  fear  that  competition,  so  long 
as  we  can  avoid  war  and  confine  our 
rivalry  to  ideological,  economic,  and  sci¬ 
entific  areas. 

I  personally  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  Russia  and  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  cooperate  on  a  broad  scale, 
not  only  in  outer  space,  but  here  on 
earth.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West  cooperate  in  provid¬ 
ing  joint  assistance  to  countries  in  need. 
I  do  not  see  foreign  aid  so  much  as  a 
weapon  of  the  cold  war  as  a  tool  for  im¬ 
proving  life  on  this  planet,  where  both 
Communists  and  non-Communists  will 
live  or  die. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  of  us  made  a 
rather  lonely  effort  to  effect  a  modest  re¬ 
duction  in  arms  spending,  or  at  least  to 
raise  a  few  basic  questions  about  it,  but 
the  Senate  quickly  voted  down  amend¬ 
ments  to  reduce  that  enormous  budget 
even  to  a  modest  degree. 

President  Kennedy  has  again  elo¬ 
quently  stated  the  case  for  international 
cooperation,  including  assistance  to 
those  in  need.  Speaking  to  the  Protes¬ 


tant  Council  in  New  York  City  on  Friday, 
November  8,  the  President  said: 

If  the  family  of  man  cannot  achieve  great¬ 
er  unity  and  harmony,  the  very  planet  which 
serves  as  its  home  may  find  its  future  in 
peril. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  further: 

Dignity  and  liberty — these  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  For  the 
dignity  and  liberty  of  all  freemen  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  own.  And  to  weaken  or  water 
down  the  pending  program,  to  confuse  and 
confine  its  flexibility  with  rigid  restrictions 
and  rejections  will  not  only  harm  our 
economy,  it  will  hamper  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
challenging  address  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  op  the  President’s  Address  on  Foreign 

Aid  Before  Pretestant  Council  Here 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  this  award  and  by 
the  generous  spirit  of  New  York  City’s 
Protestant  leaders  in  selecting  a  member  of 
another  faith  to  receive  it.  I  am  also  moved 
by  our  effort  to  mobilize  this  same  spirit  of 
idealism  and  interfaith  cooperation  in  the 
form  of  a  new  community-service  organiza¬ 
tion — the  Society  for  the  Family  of  Man.  By 
aiding  the  homeless  and  the  jobless,  by 
caring  for  the  very  young  and  the  very  old, 
by  counseling  those  in  need  of  help  or  hope, 
this  society  can  strengthen  the  family  of 
man  throughout  the  New  York  community. 

But  just  as  the  family  of  man  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  single  race  or  religion,  neither  can 
it  be  limited  to  a  single  city  or  country.  The 
family  of  man  is  more  than  3  billion 
strong.  It  lives  in  more  than  100  nations. 
Most  of  its  members  are  not  white.  Most  of 
them  are  not  Christians.  Most  of  them  know 
nothing  about  free  enterprise  or  due  process 
or  the  Australian  ballot. 

If  this  society  is  to  promote  the  family 
of  man,  let  us  examine  the  magnitude  of 
your  task.  That  is  a  sobering  assignment. 
For  the  family  of  man  in  the  world  of  today 
is  not  faring  well. 

FINDS  NOTE  OF  sCAUTION 

The  members  of  a  family  should  be  at 
peace  with  one  another.  But  they  are  not. 
And  the  hostilities  are  not  confined  to  the 
great  powers  of  East  and  West.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  each  fully  aware  of  their  mutually  de¬ 
structive  powers  and  worldwide  obligations, 
have  sought  to  introduce  a  greater  note  of 
caution  in  their  approach  to  areas  of  con¬ 
flict. 

Yet  lasting  peace  between  East  and  West 
would  not  bring  peace  to  the  family  of  man. 
Within  the  last  month  the  world  has  wit¬ 
nessed  active  or  threatened  hostilities  in  a 
dozen  or  more  disputes  independent  of  the 
struggle  between  communism  and  free 
choice — disputes  between  Africans  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  Angola,  between  north  African 
neighbors  in  the  Maghreb,  between  two  Arab 
States  over  Yemen,  between  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan,  between  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  Vietnam,  Ethiopia,  and  Somalia, 
and  a  long  list  of  others. 

In  each  of  these  cases  of  conflict,  neither 
party  can  afford  to  divert  to  these  needless 
hostilities  the  precious  resources  their  peo¬ 
ple  require.  In  almost  every  case,  the  par¬ 
ties  to  these  disputes  have  more  in  common 
ethnically  and  ideologically  than  do  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States — yet 
they  often  seem  less  able  and  even  less  will¬ 
ing  to  get  together  on  negotiations. 

In  this  effort  none  of  us  can  remain  un- 
flict  invites  outside  intervention  and  threat¬ 
ens  worldwide  escalation — yet  the  major 
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powers  are  hard  put  to  limit  events  in  these 
areas. 

A  TASK  FOR  ALL  NATIONS 

As  I  said  to  the  members  of  the  U.N.  even 
little  wars  are  dangerous  in  this  nuclear 
world.  The  long  labor  of  peace  is  an  under¬ 
taking  for  every  nation,  large  and  small,  for 
every  member  of  the  family  of  man. 

“In  this  effort  none  of  us  can  remain  un¬ 
alined.  To  this  goal  none  can  be  uncom¬ 
mitted. 

If  the  family  of  man  cannot  achieve 
greater  unity  and  harmony,  the  very  planet 
which  serves  as  its  home  may  find  its  fu¬ 
ture  in  peril. 

But  there  are  other  troubles  besetting  the 
human  family.  Many  of  its  members  live  in 
poverty  and  despair.  More  than  1  out  of 
3  according  to  the  FAO,  suffers  from  malnu¬ 
trition  or  undernutrition  or  both— while 
more  than  1  out  of  10  lives  “below  the  bread 
line.” 

Two  out  of  every  five  adults  on  this  planet, 
according  to  UNESCO,  are  illiterate.  One 
out  of  eight  suffers  from  trachoma  or  lives  in 
an  area  where  malaria  is  still  a  clear  and 
present  danger. 

Ten  million — nearly  as  many  men,  women, 
and  children  as  inhabit  this  city  and  Los 
Angeles  combined — still  suffer  from  leprosy; 
and  countless  others  suffer  from  yaws  or 
tuberculosis  or  intestinal  parasites. 

For  the  blessings  of  life  have  not  been 
distributed  evenly  among  all  the  children 
of  man’s  family.  Life  expectancy  in  this 
most  fortunate  of  nations  has  reached  the 
Biblical  three  score  years  and  ten;  but  in  the 
less  developed  nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  infants  cannot  expect  to  live  even  two  score 
years  and  five. 

In  those  vast  continents  more  than  half 
the  children  of  primary  school  age  are  not' 
in  school.  More  than  half  the  families  live 
in  substandard  dwellings.  More  than  half 
the  people  live  on  less  than  $100  a  year. 
Two  out  of  three  adults  are  illiterate. 

The  family  of  man  can  survive  differences 
of  race  and  religion.  Contrary  to  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  It  can  accept  differ¬ 
ences  of  ideology,  politics,  and  economics. 
But  it  cannot  survive,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  know  it,  a  nuclear  war — and  neither  can 
it  long  endure  this  growing  gulf  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  rich  must  help  the  poor.  The  indus¬ 
trialized  nations  must  help  the  developing 
nations.  And  the  United  States,  along  with 
its  major  allies,  must  do  better — not  worse — 
by  its  foreign  aid  program. 

Too  often  we  advance  the  need  of  foreign 
aid  only  in  terms  of  our  own  economic  self- 
interest.  To  be  sure,  foreign  aid  Is  in  our 
economic  self-interest.  It  provides  jobs  for 
more  than  half  a  million  workers  located  in 
every  State.  It  finances  a  rising  share  of 
our  exports  and  builds  new  and  growing  ex¬ 
port  markets. 

It  generates  the  purchase  of  military  and 
civilian  equipment  by  other  governments  in 
this  country.  It  makes  possible  the  station¬ 
ing  of  3.5  million  allied  troops  along  the  Com¬ 
munist  periphery  at  a  price  one-tenth  that 
of  maintaining  a  comparable  number  of 
American  soldiers.  And  it  helps  to  stave  off 
the  kind  of  chaos  or  Communist  takeover  or 
Communist  attack  that  would  surely  demand 
our  critical  and  costly  attention.  The  Korean 
conflict  alone,  for  example,  cost  four  times 
as  much  as  our  total  worldwide  aid  budget 
for  the  current  year. 

But  foreign  aid  is  not  advanced  only  out 
of  American  economic  self-interest.  The  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor  which  divides  the 
family  of  man  is  an  invitation  to  agitators, 
aggressors,  and  subversives.  It  encourages 
the  ambitions  of  those  whose  desire  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  world  threatens  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  us  all.  “Never  has  there  been  any 
question  in  my  mind.”  President  Eisenhower 
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recently  said,  “as  to  the  necessity  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  and  military  aid  to  keep 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  from  being  over¬ 
run  by  the  Communists.  It  is  that  simple.” 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  For  17 
years  through  three  administrations,  this 
program  has  been  supported  by  the  Presi¬ 
dents  and  leaders  of  both  parties.  It  is  being 
supported  today  in  the  Congress  by  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  recognize  the 
urgency  of  this  program  in  the  achievement 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

Yet  there  are  still  those  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  accept  these  simple  facts — 
who  find  it  politically  convenient  to  de¬ 
nounce  foreign  aid  with  one  breath  and  the 
Communist  menace  with  another. 

I  do  not  say  there  have  been  no  mistakes 
in  aid  administration.  I  do  not  say  it  has 
purchased  for  us  lasting  popularity  or  ser¬ 
vile  satellites.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  one 
essential  instrument  in  the  creation  of  a 
better,  more  peaceful  world.  I  do  say  that 
it  has  substituted  strength  for  weakness  all 
over  the  globe,  encouraging  nations  struggl¬ 
ing  to  be  free  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet. 

DIFFICULT  TO  MEASURE 

To  those  who  say  foriegn  aid  is  a  failure, 
how  can  we  measure  its  success — by  the  eco¬ 
nomic  viability  of  14  nations  in  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  Spain,  and  Lebanon,  where 
our  economic  aid,  having  completed  its 
task,  has  ended — by  the  refusal  of  a  single 
one  of  the  more  than  50  new  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  go  the  Communist 
route — by  the  reduction  of  malaria  in  India, 
for  example,  from  75  million  cases  to  less 
than  2,000,  in  the  course  of  less  than  a  dec¬ 
ade — by  the  18,000  classrooms  and  4  million 
textbooks  bringing  the  light  of  learning  to 
Latin  America  under  the  infant  Alliance  for 
Progress? 

Nearly  2  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  visited 
Bogota  Colombia,  where  a  vast  Alliance  for 
Progress  housing  project  was  just  getting 
underway.  Earlier  this  year  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  first  resident  of  this  1,200- 
new-home  development. 

“Now,”  he  wrote,  “we  have  dignity  and 
liberty.” 

Dignity  and  liberty — these  words  are  the 
foundation  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  For 
the  dignity  and  liberty  of  all  freemen  is 
essential  to  our  own.  And  to  weaken  and 
water  down  the  pending  program,  to  confuse 
and  confine  its  flexibility  with  rigid  restric¬ 
tions  and  rejections,  will  not  only  harm  our 
economy,  It  will  hamper  our  security. 

It  will  waste  our  present  investment.  And 
It  will,  above  all,  forfeit  our  obligations  to 
our  fellow  man — obligations  that  stem  from 
our  wealth  and  strength,  from  our  devotion 
to  freedom  and  from  our  membership  in 
the  family  of  man. 

SAYS  UNITED  STATES  CAN  AFFORD  IT 

I  think  we  can  meet  those  obligations.  I 
think  we  can  afford  to  fulfill  our  commit¬ 
ments  around  the  world  when  90  percent  of 
them  are  used  for  the  purchase  of  our  own 
goods  and  services — including,  for  example, 
one-third  of  this  Nation’s  total  fertilizer  ex¬ 
ports,  one-fourth  of  our  iron  and  steel  mill 
exports  and  one-third  of  our  locomotive  ex¬ 
ports. 

A  cut  of  $1  billion  in  our  total  foreign 
aid  program  may  save  $100  million  in  our 
balance  of  payments— but  it  costs  us  $900 
million  in  exports. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  shoulder  this  burden.  Contrary  to  re¬ 
peated  warnings,  in  the  17  years  since  the 
Marshall  plan  began,  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
single  politician  who  lost  his  office  by  sup¬ 
porting  foreign  aid.  And  the  burden  is  less 
now  than  ever. 

RATIO  OF  BUDGET  LOSS 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  year’s  aid  re¬ 
quest  is  about  $1  billion  less  than  the  average 


request  of  the  last  15  years,  many  Members 
of  Congress  today  complain  that  4  percent 
of  our  budget  is  too  much  to  devote  to  for¬ 
eign  aid — yet  in  1951  that  program  amounted 
to  nearly  20  percent  of  our  budget. 

They  refuse  today  to  vote  more  than  $4 
billion  to  this  effort — yet  in  1951  they  voted 
some  $8  billion  in  aid.  They  are  fearful  to¬ 
day  of  the  effects  of  sending  to  other  peoples 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  output — but  in  1951  we  devoted  near¬ 
ly  four  times  that  proportion  to  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  Congress  has  already  reduced  this 
year’s  aid  budget  $600  million  below  the 
amount  recommended  by  one  of  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  committees.  Is  this  Nation  stat¬ 
ing  that  it  cannot  afford  an  additional  $600 
million  to  help  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  become  strong  and  free — an  amount 
less  than  this  country’s  annual  outlay  for 
lipstick,  face  cream  and  chewing  gum? 

NOTES  SOVIET  AID  TO  CUBA 

Are  we  saying  that  we  cannot  help  our 
19  needy  neighbors  in  Latin  America  with  a 
greater  effort  than  the  Communist  bloc  is 
making  in  the  single  island  of  Cuba? 

Some  say  they  are  tiring  of  this  task,  or 
tired  of  world  problems,  or  tired  of  hearing 
those  who  receive  our  aid  disagree  with  our 
diplomacy.  But  what  kind  of  spirit  is  that? 
Are  we  tired  of  living  in  a  free  world?  Do 
we  expect  to  make  it  over  in  our  own  image? 
Are  we  going  to  quit  now  because  there  are 
problems  not  yet  solved? 

Surely  the  Americans  of  the  1960’s  can  do 
half  as  well  as  the  Americans  of  the  1950’s. 
Surely  we  are  not  going  to  throw  away  our 
hopes  and  means  for  peaceful  progress  in  an 
outburst  of  petty  irritation  and  frustration. 

My  fellow  Americans:  Let  us  be  guided  by 
our  interests,  not  our  indignation.  Let  us 
heed  the  words  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Galatians : 

“Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing,”  he 
wrote,  “for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if 
we  faint  not.” 

And  let  the  word  go  forth — to  all  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  human 
family — that  we  will  not  be  weary  in  well  do¬ 
ing  and  we  will  faint  not;  and  we  shall,  in 
due  season,  reap  a  harvest  of  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  for  all  members  of  the  family  of  man. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  DICTATED  FROM  BOI^J 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  was  shocked,  by 
former  Chancellor  Adenauer’s  recom¬ 
mendation  this  past  weekend  that  the 
United  States  should  try  to  “starve”  the1 
Russian  people  into  submission  by  with¬ 
holding  our  grain.  Mr.  Adenauer  has 
done  nothing  to  prevent  his  German 
businessmen  from  turning  our  wheat  into 
flour  and  selling  it  to  the  Russians  at  a 
neat  profit.  But  he  wants  us  to  tell  our 
farmers  and  merchants  that  Russian 
markets  are  off  limits.  He  also  wants  us 
to  maintain  five  American  divisions  in 
Germany  to  feed  the  German  economy 
and  bolster  his  security.  But  he  shows 
little  concern  over  the  drain  on  our  gold 
and  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
or  the  sacrifice  of  our  soldiers  and  their 
families. 

While  doing  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  business  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  he  tells 
us  not  to  sell  them  a  bushel  of  our  wheat 
unless  they  tear  down  the  wall  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  West. 

I  think  the  American  people  resent  this 
effort  to  dictate  our  foreign  policy  from 
Bonn.  I  think  we  can  justifiably  tell  Mr. 
Adenauer  that  we  will  decide  our  own 


trade  policy  with  the  Soviets  and  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  leaving  our  troops 
in  Germany  indefinitely. 

American  troops  were  sent  to  Germany 
until  Western  Europe  had  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  World  War  II  to  establish 
its  own  defense.  That  time  has  arrived 
and  we  ought  to  begin  pulling  our  soldiers 
out  of  Europe  now. 

Furthermore,  we  ought  to  expand  our 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  as  fast  as  we 
can  in  nonstrategic  items. 

It  is  far  more  important  for  us  to  end 
the  drain  on  our  gold,  expand  our  trade, 
and  ease  the  costly  tensions  of  the  cold 
war  than  for  us  to  keep  Chancellor  Ade¬ 
nauer  smiling. 


ATTEMPTS  TO  TURN  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT  INTO  POLITICAL 
MACHINE  FOR  BENEFIT  OF  KEN¬ 
NEDY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  two  recent  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Young,  and  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  dangerous  situation 
wherein  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  turn 
the  Post  Office  Department  into  a  polit¬ 
ical  machine  to  be  operated  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

In  the  first  article,  Mr.  Young  cites  the 
action  of  Postmaster  General  Gronouski 
in  calling  on  the  postal  employee  unions 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  national 
political  issues.  In  this  article  it  is  stated 
that  the  Postmaster  General  today  is 
asking  the  postal  employees  to  actively 
support  the  administration’s  current  leg¬ 
islative  battles  on  civil  rights,  Federal 
tax  cuts,  and  so  forth. 

Such  political  activities  would  def¬ 
initely  be  a  violation  of  the  law. 

In  the  second  article,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  of  November 
5,  Mr.  Young  calls  attention  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion  made  certain  promotions  in  the 
Dallas  Post  Office,  although  the  promo¬ 
tions  were  so  obviously  politcially  moti¬ 
vated  that  when  questions  were  asked, 
the  Department  resented  that  action. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Post- 
jnaster  General  and  other  administra¬ 
tion  officials  read  the  Hatch  Act  before 
middng  any  more  such  decisions. 

I'Ssk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles-Jtjhe  first  one  is  entitled  “Gronou- 
ski’s  Political  Activity  Advice  Stirs  Postal 
Unions, Npd  the  second  is  entitled  “Re¬ 
scinded  Dallas  Promotions  Linked  to 
White  Houlte,  Justice” — be  printed  at 
this  point  in  'fejbe  Record. 

There  being \o  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  b\  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star] 
Gronouski’s  Political  Activity  Advice  Stirs 
Postal  Un^ns 
(By  Joseph  Yousng) 

Postmaster  General  John  Grejnouski  wants 
the  powerful  postal  employe^  unions  to 
“take  an  active  Interest”  in  natioival  political 
issues.  \ 

Mr.  Gronouski  said  that  it  is  “equally  im¬ 
portant”  for  postal  employee  unions  tq  take 
active  part  in  “national  political  and\eco- 
nomic”  issues  as  it  is  for  them  to  look  aiter 
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the  welfare  of  their  members  and  in  fostering 
theV'fficiency  of  the  postal  service. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Gronouski,  who  came  here 
from  ^Wisconsin  with  a  reputation  as  a 
skilled  'politician,  urges  the  unions  to  take 
an  active\part  in  the  current  legislative  bat¬ 
tles  on  civil  rights  and  Federal  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  Groncpiski  called  for  support  for  the 
Kennedy  administration's  civil  rights  bill 
and  its  bill  to  reduce  Federal  income  taxes. 
He  said  the  tax  cut  bill  should  be  enacted 
without  any  requirement  that  it  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  drastic  limitations  in  spending,  as 
advocated  by  opponents  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

The  Postmaster  Genera}  declared  that  pos¬ 
tal  employees  are  directly  involved,  “as 
citizens”  in  the  legislative  battles  now  going 
on  over  tax  cuts  and  civil  rights,  since  failure 
to  enact  them  would  be  a  blow  to  this  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  and  social  progress. 

Mr.  Gronouski’s  statement  made  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Alliance  of  Postal 
Employees,  has  caused  a  considerable  stir 
among  postal  employee  union  leaders.  .  Pos¬ 
tal  unions  are  strongly  organized,  represent¬ 
ing  an  estimated  95  percent  of  the  570,900 
postal  workers. 

While  some  of  the  unions  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  political  campaigns  of  their  key 
friends  in  Congress,  they  have  shied  away 
from  taking  direct  action  on  political  and 
legislative  issues  before  Congress  which  do 
not  directly  affect  the  benefits  and  working 
conditions  of  postal  and  Government 
employees. 

Mr.  Gronouski  feels  that  outside  of  the 
right  to  strike,  which  is  forbidden  to  postal 
and  Government  employee  unions,  “the  role 
of  a  union  of  Government  employees  is  iden¬ 
tical  to  any  other  union”  and  consequently 
they  can  join  other  unions  in  fighting  for 
general  political  and  economic  legislation  not 
directly  linked  to  their  own  particular  bene¬ 
fits  and  service. 

Some  employee  leaders  are  a  little  uneasy 
as  to  what  to  do.  They  are  aware  that  some 
opponents  of  President  Kennedy’s  executive 
order,  which  gave  postal  and  Government 
employee  unions  official  bargaining  rights 
and  the  dues  checkoff  system,  assert  that  the 
vast  army  of  postal  and  Federal  employees 
are  being  banded  by  the  administration  into 
one  huge  political  organization. 

Employee  leaders  deny  this.  But  they 
want  to  avoid  anything  that  would  give 
further  rise  to  this  type  of  criticism  and 
cause  any  disruption  or  curtailment  of  the 
President’s  labor-management  program. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Nov.  5, 
1963] 

Rescinded  Dallas  Promotions  Linked 
White  House,  Justice 
(By  Joseph  Young) 

White  House  and  Justice  Department  in¬ 
tervention  led  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
rescind  the  controversial  promotions^  three 
Negroes  to  supervisory  jobs  in  Use  Dallas 
post  office,  according  to  reports  reaching 
Capitol  Hill.  The  Negroes  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  over  53  white  employees.tihead  of  them 
on  the  promotion  register.  / 

The  House  Civil  ServicerManpower  Sub¬ 
committee  has  called  Pos,t’ Office  Department 
officials  to  testify  before  it  tomorrow  and 
explain  the  department’s  about-face  on  the 
issue.  t 

Giving  credence, Ao  the  reports  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  ordered  the  rescind¬ 
ing  of  the  prorp6tions  is  the  fact  that  Post 
Office  oflicialsyhad  previously  strongly  de¬ 
fended  theiyaction  in  making  the  promo¬ 
tions. 

New  Postmaster  General  Gronouski,  at  his 
first  pr^es  conference,  was  emphatic  in  de¬ 
fending  the  action  which  occurred  under 
his  predecessor,  J.  Edward  Day.  Also  strong¬ 
ly  defending  the  action  was  Assistant  Post- 
General  for  Personnel  Richard  Mur¬ 
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phy  and  Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
John  Macy. 

Then,  suddenly  last  week,  the  Post  Office 
Department  announced  the  promotions  were 
being  rescinded  because  of  possible  proce¬ 
dural  defects. 

Some  high  sources  have  disclosed  that  the 
White  House  and  Justice  Department  asked 
that  the  promotions  be  rescinded  because 
of  the  widespread  adverse  publicity  in  the 
case  and  the  feeling  that  it  would  hurt  the 
Democratic  Party  politically. 

According  to  these  reports,  the  feeling  was 
that  the  publicity  about  discrimination  in 
reverse — promoting  and  appointing  Negroes 
ahead  of  better  qualified  white  employees — 
could  hurt  the  Democrats  in  next  year’s  elec¬ 
tions  not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the  North 
as  well. 

Also,  Justice  Department  officials  were  re¬ 
ported  concerned  over  the  suit  brought  by 
10  of  the  white  employees  bypassed  in  the 
promotions.  They  reportedly  felt  that  the 
employees  had  a  good  chance  of  winning  their 
case  in  Federal  court  and  that  this,  too, 
could  be  disastrous  for  the  administration. 

Asked  about  these  reports,  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  officials  insisted  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  the  one  which  decided  to  rescind 
the  promotions.  They  would  not  discuss 
What  part  the  Justice  Department  headed  by 
Attorney  General  Kennedy,  played  in  the 
matter. 

Another  top  administration  official,  asleep 
about  the  report  that  the  White  House  Mid 
Justice  Department  ordered  the  rescinding 
of  the  promotions,  acknowledged,  “tay 
the  situation  were  held  at  all  levels.” 


REGON  TR/ 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  epics  of  mankind  hr  certainly  the 
westward  movement!  of /the  pioneers  in 
the  United  States  diking  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  This  history  o^Uiis  movement  is, 
of  course,  well  known  toVvery  school  boy 
and  one  of  the  real  enchantments  of  the 
State  of  Wyomjng  is  the  evidence  that 
remains  thereof  this  great  migration. 

Recently  the  Kemmerer  CWvo.)  Ga¬ 
zette  carried  an  interesting  articleon  the 
plan  to  m^Erk  the  route  of  the  old  (Oregon 
Trail  through  the  Bridger  N atonal 
Forest/with  suitable  permanent  monu¬ 
ments  and  signs.  This  is  a  most  worth¬ 
while  project  and  one  that  should  com 
tribute  in  the  years  to  come  to  a  better 
iderstanding  of  the  great  migration 
''that  settled  a  Nation  and  made  it  among 
the  world’s  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lander  Cutoff  Through  Bridger  Forest — 

Forest  Service  To  Mark  Oregon  Trail 

You  can  still  see  the  deep,  wagon-wheel 
ruts  of  the  old  Oregon  Trail  in  many  places 
in  Bridger  National  Forest. 

But  each  year,  a  little  bit  more  of  the  old 
trail  is  obliterated  by  the  wind,  the  rain, 
and  the  building  of  new  roads  near  the 
trail. 

Now  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  taking  steps 
to  mark  the  exact  route  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
in  Bridger  National  Forest  so  that  it  may  al¬ 
ways  be  accurately  identified. 

The  Forest  Service  will  install  concrete 
posts  along  the  trail. 

The  posts  and  signs  are  being  constructed 
at  the  Forest  Service  warehouse  in  Kemmerer 
with  money  allocated  to  Bridger  National 
Forest  under  the  accelerated  public  works 
program. 


In  addition  to  the  concrete  posts  at  quar¬ 
ter-mile  intervals  over  the  countryside,  in¬ 
formational  signs  will  be  located  at  roa 
crossings,  major  trail  crossings,  and  other  , 
cations  where  such  signs  would  be  of  iq/er- 
est  to  the  public. 

The  historical  significance  of  the  Jfta.il  is 
this: 

In  1856,  due  to  the  increasing  U6ed  for  a 
shorter  route  to  Oregon  and  California,  the 
U.S.  Congress  appropriated  fi^ds  to  con¬ 
struct  the  first  Federal  milijfftry  road  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Surveyed  and  constructed  in  1857-58  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Col.  l4ederick  W.  Land¬ 
er,  an  engineer  for  the  Topographic  Corps  of 
the  Interior  Department,  this  portion  of  the 
trail  extended  fron/ South  Pass,  Wyo.,  to 
City  Rocks,  Idaho. 

It  was  then  kndwn  ais  the  Fort  Kearney- 
South  Pass-Hon^y  Lake  Wagon  Road. 

The  Lander /flu toff  Trail  not  only  pro¬ 
vided  a  shonrer  route  to  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but/it  also  avoided  the  drier  and 
more  ha^trdous  route  over  the  Sublette 
Trail. 

Appr^dmately  13,000  emigrants  passed 
over  t|fis  route  in  1859.  In  addition  to  west- 
ernTmoving  emigrants,  large  trail  bands  of 
sh^p  and  herds  of  cattle  were  moved  to  east- 
markets  over  the  trail  during  the  period 
ietween  1870  and  1890.  Emigrant  use  of 
the  trail  continued  as  late  as  1912. 

Portions  of  the  original  trail  locations  are 
now  obliterated  by  the  Middle  Fork-South 
Piney  Creek  Road  and  the  Greys  River-La 
Barge  Creek  Road.  In  some  areas,  the  trail 
lies  immediately  adjacent  to  those  roads. 
In  other  areas,  it  lies  as  much  as  ll/2  to  2 
miles  from  the  road.  In  most  areas  where 
the  trail  has  not  been  obliterated  by  roads, 
it  is  readily  identifiable  by  wagon-wheel  ruts. 

Six  pioneer  graves  have  been  located  and 
marked  along  the  trail  to  date.  Other  graves 
are  undoubtedly  located  along  the  route  and 
will  be  identified  and  marked.  In  several  lo¬ 
cations,  there  are  carvings  on  Aspen  trees 
and  rocks  dating  back  to  the  mid  and  late 
1800’s. 

The  site  of  Fort  Piney  lies  immediately  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Lander  Cut-Off  of  the  Oregon 
Trail  in  Snider  Basin  on  State  land.  The 
fort,  which  consisted  of  a  large  log  build¬ 
ing,  corrals,  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1857  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Burch  and 
managed  by  a  Mr.  James  Snider. 

From  1858  to  1900  Port  Piney  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  resting  area  for  the  emigrant  trains  us¬ 
ing  the  trail.  In  1861  a  theatrical  group 
presented  a  show  at  Fort  Piney  which,  to 
vour  knowledge,  was  the  first  such  perform¬ 
ance  given  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ig- 

le  trail  will  be  permanently  marked  and 
posted-  Two  types  of  metal  markers  will  be 
used— V-inch  lightweight  metal  markers  to 
be  nailed  to  posts  or  information  signs  and 
jnze  markers  to  be  set  in  concrete 
its  or  monuments. 


4-inch  b? 
(pumice) 


RECREATIONAL  AREAS— SOIL 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  people  in  tins  Nation  who  see 
nothing  amiss  in  tne  practice  of  con¬ 
demning  the  Federal  Government  on  one 
hand  and  accepting  the  assistance  of 
that  Government  in  the  improvement  of 
their  daily  lives  on  the  otnqr.  In  many 
cases  the  public  is  not  adequately  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  many  valuable  services 
they  receive  for  their  tax  dollar . 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  WJwming 
press  carried  two  articles  which  Helped 
to  explain  just  what  we  are  gettingNfor 
our  money  in  the  realm  of  Federal  sen 
ices.  One  article,  in  the  Buffalo,  Wyo\ 
Bulletin  describes  the  work  being  done ' 
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posium.  Your  address  would  be  scheduled 
tfor  2  p.m.  on  Monday,  November  11.  This 
session  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  international  trade  to  the  fu- 
turX  of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  will 
servers  an  introduction  to  all  symposium 
session^.  The  topic  t.o  be  discussed  will  be 
“The  Place  of  Liberal  Trade  in  the  Policies  of 
the  WestX  We  will  be  pleased  to  give  what¬ 
ever  assistance  you  may  desire  in  drafting 
appropriate  nunarks. 

You  will  notie  from  the  enclosed  summary 
of  information  that  the  symposium  is  struc¬ 
tured  so  that  each  major  topic  is  discussed 
by  a  leading  European  representative  and  a 
leading  American  representative,  each  pre¬ 
senting  the  viewpointNof  his  respective  trade 
area.  As  cospeaker  witfls^ou,  we  have  invited 
Prime  Minister  Marijnen\of  the  Netherlands 
who  has  tentatively  accept^- 

Invited  to  attend  this  session  and  also  to 
participate  in  floor  discussion.  ' will  be  opin¬ 
ion  leaders  from  the  United  States  and  17 
countries  of  Europe:  The  Nethejdands,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Spain, 

Portugal,  Greece,  Italy,  SwitzerlandVLuxem- 

bourg,  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Finland.  \ 

I  know  that  your  presentation  at  the  sym¬ 
posium  would  be  a  valuable  contribution. 
I  am  sure  also  that  you  would  find  your 
participation  highly  rewarding,  and  I  anr 
looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not  morning  busi¬ 
ness  is  closed... . 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1^61,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inqury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Which  amendment  is 
now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  now  pending  is  No.  306,  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  to  the  committee  substitute 
amendment,  as  a  substitute  for  section 
(i)  on  page  47,  to  prohibit  assistance  to 
certain  economically  developed  nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  propose  to  make  a 
speech  in  support  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  desire  to  follow  the  leadership’s  wishes 
in  regard  to  speeches  they  may  wish  to 
make  upon  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  wishes  to 
speak  on  the  amendment  first. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  oppossed  to 
it.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
perhaps  would  wish  to  speak  first.  I  have 
some  remarks  I  wish  to  make  about  it. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wish  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  that  is  my  inten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  concluded  its  business  on  Fri¬ 
day  I  rather  broadly  hinted  that  I  might 
offer  a  motion  to  table  certain  amend¬ 
ments,  if  offered.  Of  course,  that  is  in 
the  procedural  domain,  and  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sumptu¬ 


ary  motion  which  would  cut  off  all  de¬ 
bate.  If  I  were  to  pursue  a  consistent 
course,  I  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  the  case  of  all  amendments,  which  I 
am  always  reluctant  to  do. 

I  had  hoped  that  perhaps  action  on 
the  bill  could  be  expedited.  I  have  had 
a  discussion  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon.  He  shows  a  similar 
disposition  not  to  take  too  long  on  the 
amendments.  Perhaps  a  substantial 
number  of  them  will  not  be  offered.  So, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  is  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  amendment  No.  306;  but  before 
I  do  so,  there  are  some  other  matters  I 
wish  to  discuss  briefly. 

I  was  delightfully  surprised  and  great¬ 
ly  pleased  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  the  lead  editorial,  “Tired 
of  It  All.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tired  of  It  All 

President  Kennedy,  in  accepting  a  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  from  a  protestant 
group,  got  in  the  following  plug  for  his 
foreign  aid  program : 

“I  think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  shoulder  this  burden.  Some  say  they 
are  tiring  of  this  task,  or  tired  of  world 
problems,  or  tired  of  hearing  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  our  aid  disagree  with  our  diplomacy. 
But  what  kind  of  spirit  is  that?  Are  we 
tired  of  living  in  a  free  world?  Do  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  it  over  in  our  own  image? 
Are  we  going  to  quit  now  because  there  are 
problems  not  yet  solved?” 

The  implication  here  is  that  the  American 
people  (who  have  been  lugging  the  foreign 
aid  load  for  17  years)  are  ready,  willing, 
and  happy  to  keep  on  lugging  it.  Some 
other  President,  17  years  in  the  future,  may 
be  saying  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  But 
we  dissent. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  American  people, 
or  most  of  them,  are  sick  and  tired  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  They  are  fed  up  with  doling  out 
billions  in  American  tax  dollars  to  people 
who  couldn’t  care  less  about  what  we  in 
this  country  like  to  speak  of  as  the  American 
way  of  life.  They  are  bored  to  tears  with 
the  threadbare  argument  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  will  take  over  the  world  unless  we  pay 
the  bills  for  countries  which  don’t  know  or 
care  which  team  they  are  playing  on,  assum¬ 
ing  that  they  are  willing  to  play  on  any 
team.  Mr.  Khrushchev  can’t  even  feed  his 
own  people.  Why  not  let  him  try  this  for¬ 
eign  aid  load  for  size? 

To  sum  up,  we  think  the  American  people, 
as  far  as  foreign  aid  is  concerned,  have 
just  about  had  it.  And  we  haven’t  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  is  this  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  which  underlies  the  attitude  of 
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Congress — an  attitude  which  the  President 
either  can’t  or  won’t  understand. 

This  Congress,  of  course,  will  pass  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  But  the  appropriation  will  be 
sharply  cut  back.  And  it  should  be.  The 
88th  Congress  will  go  down  in  history  (with 
applause)  if  it  begins  the  quick  phasing  out 
of  foreign  aid.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  the  Yankee 
dollar,  will  go  either  to  pot  or  to  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  a  part  of  the  editorial  to  the  Senate 
and  comment  on  it.  The  editorial 
states : 

President  Kennedy,  in  accepting  a  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  from  a  Protestant 
group,  got  in  the  following  plug  for  his  for¬ 
eign  aid  program: 

“I  think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  shoulder  this  burden.  Some  say  they  are 
tiring  of  this  task,  or  tired  of  world  problems, 
or  tired  of  hearing  those  who  receive  our 
aid  disagree  with  our  diplomacy.  But  what 
kind  of  spirit  is  that?  Are  we  tired  of  living 
in  a  free  world?  Do  we  expect  to  make  it 
over  in  our  own  image?  Are  we  going  to  quit 
now  because  there  are  problems  not  yet 
solved?” 

The  Star  editorial  penetratingly  and 
cogently  proceeded  with  these  com¬ 
ments  : 

The  implication  here  is  that  the  American 
people  (who  have  been  lugging  the  foreign 
aid  load  for  17  years)  are  ready,  willing,  and 
happy  to  keep  on  lugging  it.  Some  other 
President,  17  years  in  the  future,  may  be 
saying  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  But  we 
dissent. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  American  people, 
or  most  of  them,  are  sick  and  tired  of  foreign 
aid. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  urging  a 
drastic  revision  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  saying  that  for  months. 
I  started  saying  it  months  ago  when  I 
started  almost  daily  speeches  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  urging  the  administration  to  give 
some  revisionary  consideration  to  its  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  I  have  said  in  this 
debate,  as  have  many  other  Senators, 
that  if  this  program  went  to  a  referen¬ 
dum  vote  of  the  American  people  it 
would  take  a  walloping  and  shellacking. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  have  their 
will  carried  out.  That  is  one  of  the 
strange  things  about  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  position  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Apparently,  it  is  the  administration’s 
position  that,  irrespective  of  what  public 
opinion  may  be,  it,  nevertheless,  should 
urge  passage  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
dissociate  myself  from  that  attitude. 
It  is  not  right.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with 
our  system  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment. 

I  am  glad  the  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  stated  the  case  thusly  when 
he  said  the  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
foreign  aid — sick  and  tired  of  foreign  aid 
as  it  exists,  as  it  is  being  administered, 
and  in  respect  to  the  millions  that  go  to 
a  good  many  recipient  countries  that 
should  not  be  getting  a  dollar.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Star  went  on  to 
write: 

They  are  fed  up  with  doling  out  billions 
in  American  tax  dollars  to  people  who 
couldn’t  care  less  about  what  we  in  this  coun¬ 
try  like  to  speak  of  as  the  American  way  of 
life.  They  are  bored  to  tears  with  the 
threadbare  argument  that  the  Communists 
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will  take  over  the  world  unless  we  pay  the 
bills  for  countries  which  don’t  know  or  care 
which  team  they  are  playing  on,  assuming 
that  they  are  willing  to  play  on  any  team. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  can’t  even  feed  his  own  peo¬ 
ple.  Why  not  let  him  try  this  foreign  aid 
load  for  size? 

I  started  uttering  these  warnings  5 
years  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
supported  foreign  aid  during  those  5 
years,  up  to  last  year,  on  the  theory 
that  if  certain  amendments  could  be 
adopted  if  I  could  successfully  urge 
amendments  to  the  bill — and  some  of 
them  were  adopted,  but  they  were  not 
too  important — I  would  go  along  with  the 
program. 

Last  year  when  I  was  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  I  thought  the  people  were  en¬ 
titled  to  know  my  stand  on  last  year’s 
bill  unequivocally.  I  opposed  it  in  com¬ 
mittee.  I  opposed  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  And  I  opposed  it  in  connection 
with  the  conference  report.  The  people 
of  my  State  should  have  a  choice,  if  it 
was  thought  this  was  such  a  key  issue, 
as  many  would  have  us  believe,  and 
wanted  to  defeat  me  because  I  was 
opposed  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  it  has  been  operating,  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  know  that  and  vote  ac¬ 
cordingly.  They  voted,  and  I  increased 
my  percentage  vote  over  what  it  was  in 
1956.  It  is  not  the  only  issue  that 
elected  me.  I  cannot  say  that  issue 
elected  me  in  part,  but  my  business  is 
to  take  political  soundings.  There  is  no 
doubt,  from  what  time  I  was  allowed  to 
campaign — which  was  not  very  long — 
that  in  my  State  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  agreed  with  me. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  now,  be¬ 
cause  I  go  home  on  an  average  of  once 
a  month.  I  have  talked  foreign  aid  for 
months  in  the  past  in  my  State,  because 
questions  have  been  raised  in  regard  to 
my  position. 

I  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  that  public  opinion  is 
against  the  Kennedy  administration  in 
respect  to  its  position  on  foreign  aid;  and 
the  President  is  going  to  find  it  out  if 
he  does  not  already  know  it.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised,  with  all  the  pollsters  he  is  using, 
that  they  have  not  done  a  better  job  of 
briefing  him  on  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  if 
he  has  a  list  of  the  countries  now  receiv¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  When  I  come  to 
discuss  my  amendments,  I  shall  list  them, 
but  I  have  not  started  my  discussion  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  put 
that  list  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  am  going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  them,  also. 

Returning  to  the  Washington  Star  edi¬ 
torial,  the  editor  further  stated: 

To  sum  up,  we  think  the  American  people, 
as  far  as  foreign  aid  is  concerned,  have  just 
about  had  it.  And  we  haven’t  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  underlies  the  attitude  of  Con¬ 
gress — an  attitude  which  the  President  either 
can’t  or  won’t  understand. 


This  Congress,  of  course,  will  pass  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  But  the  appropriation  will  be 
sharply  cut  back.  And  it  should  be.  The 
88th  Congress  will  go  down  in  history  (with 
applause)  if  it  begins  the  quick  phasing  out 
of  foreign  aid.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  the  Yankee 
dollar,  will  go  either  to  pot  or  to  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  the 
writer  of  that  editorial,  because  in  a  few 
paragraphs  he  wrote  a  devastating  an¬ 
swer  to  the  President’s  speech  of  last 
Friday  night,  although  I  propose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  that  speech  shortly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  certain  other  angles.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  is  the  answer  to  foreign  aid. 

This  administration,  in  my  judgment, 
has  a  salvage  job  to  do.  It  ought  to  get 
on  with  the  work  of  doing  it.  I  com¬ 
municated  with  the  administration, 
through  proper  channels,  in  response  to 
the  inquiry  from  the  administration  as 
to  what  I  am  thinking  about  today.  I 
will  tell  the  administration  what  I  am 
thinking  about,  if  it  wants  to  use  that 
language. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  think  the  general  public  has  a  false 
impression  of  what  foreign  aid  is?  Is  it 
not  true  that  foreign  aid  goes  to  various 
governments,  and  they  distribute  that 
money? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true  in  many  in¬ 
stances;  it  is  not  entirely  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  true  as  to  most 
of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  to  most  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Many  people  think 
it  goes  directly  to  the  aid  of  people  that 
are  in  need.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  money  is  given  to  the  people  who 
are  absolutely  in  need. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  not  at  all.  The 
amendment  I  shall  discuss  today  seeks 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  aid  to  self- 
sufficient  countries. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
our  aid  money  has  been  used  to  build  up 
industries  that  are  in  competition  with 
industries  in  America? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  and  there  is  a  time 
element  involved  that  many  persons  are 
overlooking.  I  read  a  blistering  account 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  over  the 
weekend,  as  to  how  consistent  a  fellow 
I  am  supposed  to  be,  because  I  supported 
the  Truman  doctrine  and  the  Marshall 
plan.  Of  course  I  did;  and  I  would 
again.  We  had  a  clear  moral  duty  and 
we  had  a  natural  self-interest  duty  to 
help  rehabilitate  Europe.  Those  coun¬ 
tries  were  allies  in  a  war  against  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  We  lived  up  to  that  obli¬ 
gation.  As  a  result,  many  of  them  are 
more  prosperous  today,  as  the  record  will 
show,  than  we  are. 

Yet  it  is  proposed  to  continue  to  pour 
millions  of  dollars  into  them.  We  can¬ 
not  justify  it.  I  wish  to  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  stop  it.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Because  I  supported  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  Truman  doctrine,  at  a  time  when 
the  aid  was  needed,  and  because  I  now 


ask  for  a  cutback,  I  am  supposed  to  be 
some  kind  of  demogog,  or  an  incon¬ 
sistent  political  maneuverer,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  article. 

I  am  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  name¬ 
calling.  I  say  to  the  administration: 
“Meet  me  on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  Meet 
the  American  people  on  the  facts.” 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  do  that  last  Friday 
night  in  New  York. 

Therefore,  I  turn  now  to  a  discussion 
of  my  amendment,  by  first  making  some 
comments  upon  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  last  week  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  re¬ 
assertion  by  Congress  of  its  authority 
over  the  foreign  aid  program  has  brought 
charges  from  the  administration,  and 
from  many  parts  of  the  press,  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  no  business  in  this  field,  or  that 
foreign  aid  of  any  kind  is  good  in  itself, 
or  a  combination  of  these  two  conten¬ 
tions.  I  feel  it  is  time  for  a  little  his¬ 
torical  analysis  that  will  restore  the 
proper  prospective  to  both  allegations. 

Last  Friday,  I  responded  in  some  detail 
to  the  statements  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  his  press  conference.  I  shall 
not  reiterate  what  was  said  Friday,  ex¬ 
cept  to  comment  on  one  point  made  by 
the  Secretary.  He  said  that  whatever 
Congress  does  in  this  area,  it  is  the 
President  who  gets  the  blame  when 
things  go  wrong  in  foreign  policy. 

I  am  sorry  that  so  perceptive  a  man  as 
our  Secretary  of  State  should  have  put 
the  issue  in  those  terms.  Who  gets  the 
blame  or  praise  for  a  given  action  should 
be  the  least  of  our  concerns.  Of  far 
greater  importance  are  the  facts  that 
Congress,  not  the  executive  branch,  has 
the  authority  to  spend  money  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  record  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  since  it  began  some  16  years  ago, 
demonstrates  that  it  is  in  vital  need  of 
reform.  If  the  only  concern  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  is  one  of  getting  the  blame 
when  things  go  wrong,  then  let  me  point 
out  that  when  the  United  States  has  a 
foreign  aid  program  in  which  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  confidence,  then  it  will  get  some 
credit  for  that,  even  if  the  changes  were 
brought  by  Congress  alone,  without  help 
from  our  friends  downtown. 

I  tried  to  make  that  clear  in  the  con¬ 
versation  I  had  with  the  administration 
spokesman  this  morning  when  he  wanted 
to  know  what  I  was  up  to  today. 

I  said  to  him,  “When  are  you  people 
downtown  going  to  face  the  prospect  that 
when  Congress  gets  through  this  year 
with  appropriations  for  foreign  aid,  you 
will  be  lucky  if  you  get  $3  billion?” 

It  is  my  judgment  that  when  we  come 
to  vote  on  the  final  appropriation  for 
foreign  aid  this  year,  the  amount  will  not 
reach  $3  billion.  The  Record  shows  that 
thus  far  the  bill  has  been  reduced  by 
$460  million  from  the  amount  in  the  bill 
as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

I  said  to  the  administration  spokes¬ 
man  this  morning :  “I  am  going  to  do  the 
best  I  can  to  save  at  least  another  $40 
million.  I  may  not  succeed,  but  I  will 
try.  Here  is  a  suggestion.  You  ought  to 
look  at  all  the  pending  amendments  and 
give  consideration  to  making  some  sug- 
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gestions  as  to  where  you  think  you  can 
best  cut  $40  million.  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  about  it.  If  you  do  not  want  to  cut 
it  by  $40  million,  then  we  shall  have  to 
try  to  do  it  the  hard  way,  by  offering 
amendment  after  amendment.” 

If  we  do  that,  we  may  succeed  in  cut¬ 
ting  more  than  $40  million.  I  am  uncer¬ 
tain  that  we  should  not  try  that  anyway, 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  it  could  be  cut 
down  to  the  House  figure,  resulting  in  a 
stronger  foreign  aid  bill. 

Even  if  we  cut  the  bill  by  another  $40 
million,  I  shall  not  vote  for  it,  even  if  it 
is  cut  to  $3,500  million.  There  is  no 
chance  of  bringing  about  the  policy 
changes  made  in  the  foreign  aid  that  are 
needed.  Money  is  important,  but  policy 
changes  are  even  more  important.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  rewrit¬ 
ing  of  policy  now.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  suggests  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  it  ought  to  do  it  on  its  own 
next  year.  It  will  not  do  it.  It  never 
has.  Policy  changes  will  be  made  down¬ 
town.  If  we  are  to  have  policy  changes 
in  American  foreign  aid,  we  must  initiate 
the  changes  on  the  two  floors  of  Con¬ 
gress.  That  is  the  only  place  where  it 
will  be  done.  In  the  terrific  bureaucracy 
which  has  developed  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  aid,  there  will  always  be 
one  escape  hatch  after  another  to  avoid 
policy  changes  that  the  public  interest 
call  for. 

Therefore  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
the  bill  even  if  it  is  cut  to  $3.5  billion, 
because  of  the  policies  it  will  perpetuate. 

That  does  not  prevent  us  from  doing 
what  we  can  to  reduce  it  to  at  least  $3,700 
million.  That  leaves  us  an  area  for  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  House  between  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  and  $3.7  billion.  However,  before  we 
are  through  with  the  debate,  my  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is  printed  and  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  offer,  proposes  to  take  the  House 
figure.  I  say  to  the  administration,  ‘‘If 
you  can  take  the  House  figure,  you  ought 
to  take  it  and  run,  because  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  conference  will  be  very  helpful  to 
you.” 

The  conference  will  keep  the  wounds 
bleeding,  and  that  blood  flow  will  be  very 
noticeable.  Therefore  I  am  going  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
House  figure  before  the  debate  is  closed. 
It  is  only  fair  that  I  say  this  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  this  time,  especially  to  Senators 
who  want  to  know  my  position  today 
and  tomorrow  and  the  next  day.  I  have 
been  asked,  “Do  you  intend  to  offer  all 
the  amendments  that  are  printed?”  Of 
course  not.  Many  of  them  are  duplicate 
amendments.  Apparently  many  have 
lap.  However,  we  shall  offer  many 
jamendments.  Apparently  many  have 
not  read  the  amendments.  If  they  will 
go  through  the  pile  of  amendments,  they 
will  find  that  duplication  will  eliminate 
a  good  many  of  them.  However,  we 
shall  offer  a  number  of  amendments  that 
we  feel  are  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
bill.  We  shall  offer  them  without  any 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
the  debate.  The  Senate  is  perfectly 
capable  of  working  its  will  under  the 
rules  in  any  way  it  wishes  to  work  its 
will,  but  it  should  never  overlook  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  bill,  if  there  is  any 


attempt  to  deny  us  reasonable  time  for 
full  debate  on  the  amendments. 

Returning  to  my  comments  about  the 
President’s  speech  of  last  Friday,  if  the 
only  concern  of  the  executive  branch  is 
that  of  getting  the  blame  when  things 
go  wrong,  let  me  point  out  that  when 
the  United  States  has  a  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  our  people  have  confi¬ 
dence,  the  executive  branch  will  get 
some  of  the  credit  for  it,  even  if  the 
changes  are  brought  about  by  Congress 
alone,  without  help  from  our  friends  in 
the  executive  branch. 

postwar  trend  toward  executive  freedom 

TO  SPEND  ABROAD 

But  the  ultimate  truth  is  that  foreign 
aid  is  not  one  of  the  areas  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  over  which  the  Chief  Executive  and 
his  deputies  have  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
That  was  implied  in  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  news  conference  the  other  day. 
He  could  not  be  more  wrong.  Foreign 
aid  requires  authorization  legislation  by 
Congress.  An  authorization  bill  is  a  bill 
in  which  an  administration  asks  for  au¬ 
thority  to  spend  money  for  the  specific 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill.  It  is  not 
only  the  right  but  also  the  clear  duty  of 
Congress  to  review  the  purposes  for 
which  any  administration  asks  for 
money.  When  Congress  says,  “We  do  not 
like  this  purpose,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
give  you  the  authority  to  spend  for  that 
purpose,”  that  is  a  congressional  right. 
That  is  no  interference  with  any  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  over  foreign 
policy. 

Our  forefathers  wisely  established  this 
system  of  checks.  Our  constitutional 
fathers  made  it  perfectly  clear  in  the 
Constitution  that  this  was  the  authority 
and  the  duty  of  Congress.  Contrary  to 
the  implications  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
last  Friday,  the  Constitution  requires 
that  “no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  ap¬ 
propriations  made  by  law.” 

That  means  that  Congress  bears  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  sound  or 
unsound  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
including  foreign  aid. 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  “Copy 
that  clause  out  of  the  Constitution.  Put 
it  on  a  plaque.  Hang  it  on  the  wall  in 
front  of  your  desk,  so  that  you  can  look 
at  it  all  the  time  before  you  have  your 
next  news  conference.  Then  admit  to 
the  news  conference  that  you  have 
learned  it;  or  that,  if  you  recalled  it,  you 
had  only  overlooked  it  at  your  news 
conference  last  Friday.” 

Mr.  President,  that  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  has  meaning.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how,  frequently  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  debate  proceeds  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  constitutional  foundations 
for  proposals.  As  Senators,  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  legislation  should  be  consti¬ 
tutionally  grounded.  All  that  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
are  saying  is,  “We  do  not  propose  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
some  other  purposes  for  which  the 
President  is  asking  it  in  the  bill;  there¬ 
fore,  we  propose  to  amend  the  bill — and 
we  have  been  doing  it.”  The  amend¬ 
ments  thus  far  adopted  are  in  keeping 
with  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress.  Nevertheless,  some  newspa¬ 


pers  are  accepting  the  same  line  that 
the  President  stood  for  in  his  speech  of 
last  Friday  night.  The  opponents  of  that 
philosophy  are  those  who,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  are  performing  the  best  service  for 
the  President.  We  intend  to  hold  firm 
to  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  our  authority  in  the 
passage  of  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

Whenever  it  is  intended  to  spend 
money  in  pursuit  of  an  element  of  for¬ 
eign  policy,  then  Congress  has  been 
brought  into  the  picture;  the  Executive 
who  so  proposes  has  gone  beyond  that  ex¬ 
clusive  authority  over  foreign  policy 
which  is  inherently  his.  The  basic  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  become  those 
of  Congress. 

Suppose  we  had  no  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Suppose  Congress,  acting  well 
within  its  rights,  terminated  it  alto¬ 
gether.  No  President  could  say  that 
was  an  intrusion  into  his  constitutional 
powers.  What  Congress  has  given.  Con¬ 
gress  can  take  away,  or  it  can  impose 
those  restrictions  and  guidelines  upon 
the  administrators  it  chooses  to  impose. 

After  all,  we  had  150  years  of  this 
Republic  without  foreign  aid,  and  I  do 
not  recall  any  President  complaining 
that  its  absence  infringed  upon  his  ex¬ 
ecutive  powers. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  a  large  faction 
inside  Government  and  in  the  press  has 
come  to  equate  foreign  aid  with  foreign 
policy.  Members  who  have  served  in 
Congress  since  World  War  II  have  seen 
that  concept  develop.  To  a  great  extent 
it  is  our  own  fault,  because  we  have 
acquiesed  in  it. 

In  1945,  I  was  a  new  Member  of  this 
body  when  the  first  postwar  foreign  aid 
measure  was  proposed.  It  was  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  we  lend  Great  Britain  $3% 
billion.  The  proposal  came  through  the 
executive  branch.  But  it  was  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Congress  to  make  the 
money  available  or  not  to  make  the 
money  available. 

We  studied  the  facts.  We  reviewed 
Britain’s  economic  condition.  We 
looked  at  her  needs,  and  we  looked  at 
what  she  was  doing  to  help  herself.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  a  Labor  government 
had  been  elected.  It  was  embarking  on 
a  series  of  economic  belt-tightening 
measures  that  came  to  be  called 
austerity. 

Congress  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
a  sound  expenditure,  and  so  the  loan 
was  made  by  joint  resolution.  It  was 
not  President  Truman’s  loan;  he  could 
have  vetoed  it,  but  he  could  not  have 
enacted  it. 

One  of  my  problems  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  during  the  last  administra¬ 
tion  and  during  this  administration  has 
been  my  feeling  that  many  agency  direc¬ 
tors!  seem  to  think  that  the  executive 
branch  ought  to  have  legislative  power 
delegated  to  it.  They  want  legislation 
to  be  drafted  in  such  a  way  that  by  their 
exercise  of  discretion,  as  unchecked  as 
they  can  keep  it,  they  will  be  able  to 
make  policy  decisions  that  ought  to  be 
made  by  Congress. 

That  philosophy  runs  through  the  en¬ 
tire  foreign  aid  program.  It  ought  to  be 
checked.  I  recently  referred  to  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  continuing  misuse  ot 
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the  contingency  fund  by  the  Presidency. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  contingency  fund  by  Presi¬ 
dents  for  purposes  that  the  American 
people  would  never  approve  of  if  they 
knew  about  it.  For  a  long  time  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  know  about  it.  The  con¬ 
tingency  fund  should  be  limited  to  a  U.S. 
national  emergency,  not  some  monetary 
emergency  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  or  Iran,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  If  the  President  wants  to  make 
money  available  to  Argentina,  to  Brazil, 
or  to  Indonesia  for  budget  support,  he 
ought  to  come  before  Congress  and  ask 
for  it.  He  should  not  dip  into  his  con¬ 
tingent  fund  for  money  to  give  to  them. 
That  is  why,  before  the  debate  is  over, 
opponents  to  the  bill  will  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  seek  to  put  some  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  the  contingency  fund. 

Interfere  with  the  President’s  direc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  aid?  That  is  not  what 
would  be  changed.  It  would  be  another 
manifestation  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  Congress  to  tell  the  President  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  he  may  spend  money  and 
for  which  he  may  not  spend  money. 
That  is  the  check  that  our  constitu¬ 
tional  fathers  wisely  gave  to  the  three 
coequal,  coordinated  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  we  call  our  system  of 
representative  government. 

In  the  succeeding  years  since  the  Brit¬ 
ish  loan,  we  have  seen  the  world  move 
from  a  shooting  war  into  a  prolonged 
cold  war.  In  the  name  of  national 
security.  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
executive  branch  its  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  connection  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds,  until  Presidents  and  count¬ 
less  of  their  deputies  have  come  to  regard 
those  expenditures  as  their  inherent 
right. 

There  has  come  into  public  life  a  whole 
generation  of  men  who  emerged  from 
World  War  n  with  the  concept  that  any¬ 
thing  done  in  the  name  of  international 
affairs  was  the  exclusive  property  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  agencies.  They  have  moved  on 
through  18  years  of  cold  war,  only  to  be¬ 
come  hardened  in  this  assumption;  and 
I  fear  that  that  assumption  was  shown 
by  implication  in  the  press  conference, 
last  Friday,  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Many  of  these  people  have  believed  it 
their  right  to  roam  the  world  high,  wide, 
and  handsome,  spending  the  money  of 
the  U.S.  Government  as  they  went,  never 
considering  that  there  was  any  limitation 
whatever,  or  any  consideration  other 
than  their  own  personal  judgment  of 
what  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  people  are 
in  defense  and  intelligence  agencies.  But 
many  more  are  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment.  To  them,  the  words  “in  conse¬ 
quence  of  appropriations  made  by  law’’ 
are  but  a  half-remembered  anachronism. 

The  free  hand  has  been  theirs  so  long 
that  they  do  not  realize  that  it  was  ever 
any  other  way,  or  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  any  other  way. 

GREEK -TURKISH  AID 

I  have  already  recalled  for  Senators 
the  British  loan.  I  take  them  back  also 
to  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program  known 
as  the  Truman  doctrine.  It  was  recom¬ 


mended  by  President  Truman  in  1947  as 
an  18-month  program,  to  be  undertaken 
because  Greece  was  threatened  by  in¬ 
ternal  communism  and  Turkey  by  the 
Russian  threat  aimed  at  the  Dardenelles. 
This  was  just  a  year  after  the  Soviet 
Union  had  virtually  occupied  a  part  of 
Iran  and  was  evicted  only  by  the  firm 
stance  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  But  it  appeared  that 
Soviet  expansionism  might  move  next 
toward  a  centuries  old  objective  of  Rus¬ 
sia — a  gateway  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

So  President  Truman  made  the  pro¬ 
posal.  I  was  perhaps  the  first  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  declare  my  support.  At  least, 
the  Record  will  show  that  I  was  the  first 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  do  so.  And  I 
do  not  doubt  that  Harry  Truman  will  be 
remembered  by  history  for  the  program 
that  we  believe  saved  Turkey  and  Greece 
from  aggression.  No  doubt  Harry  Tru¬ 
man  will  have  the  credit,  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  bore  his  name;  and  I  think  he 
should  have  the  credit. 

But  what  of  the  intervening  years? 
What  of  the  Turkish  aid  program,  about 
which  I  have  said  much  this  year,  that 
has  no  relationship  to  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine?  Who  is  responsible  for  an  aid 
program  to  Turkey  that  has  endured,  not 
for  18  months,  but  for  16  years,  that  has 
seen  us  pour  into  that  one  country  $300 
million  every  year  for  the  last  10  years? 
Much  has  been  said  on  this  floor  against 
supporting  Socialist  economies  with  U.S. 
dollars.  But  we  have  done  that  very 
thing  in  Turkey  year  in  and  year  out. 
The  wastefulness  and  inefficiency  of  so¬ 
cialized  enterprises  were  never  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  in  Turkey,  and  we  have  to  a 
large  extent  made  it  possible  with  our 
aid  funds. 

Whose  responsibility  is  it  that  our  $3 
billion  has  been  so  wastefully  spent  that 
last  spring  a  European-American  eco¬ 
nomic  development  committee  reported 
that  Turkey  is  no  better  off  now  than  it 
was  10  years  ago. 

If  the  President  thinks  AID  is  working 
such  economic  wonders,  let  him  answer 
the  report  made  last  spring,  in  regard 
to  Turkey,  by  the  European-American 
Development  Committee.  Is  anyone 
going  to  say  it  is  the  fault  of  Harry 
Truman,  or  Dwight  Eisenhower,  or  of 
the  half  dozen  Secretaries  of  State,  or  of 
the  numberless  aid  administrators  who 
have  come  and  gone  in  those  years? 

No.  To  be  frank,  it  is  the  fault  of 
Congress.  Congress  started  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  failed  to  exercise  sufficient 
control  over  it. 

These  days,  we  hear  much  about  the 
necessity  for  reforms  in  Congress;  and 
surely  they  are  needed.  One  great  need 
is  for  the  development  of  staffs,  commit¬ 
tee  by  committee,  sufficient  in  size 
and  in  expertness  to  enable  us  to 
follow  through  on  the  use  made  of 
the  funds  we  vote.  We  are  very  der¬ 
elict  about  that  matter.  One  of  the 
great  reforms  needed  is  for  Congress — 
in  keeping  with  our  authority,  given 
us  by  the  constitutional  fathers,  to 
check  on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — to  implement  that  check 
by  the  adoption  of  committee  budgets 
and  committee  staff  budgets  sufficient 


in  size  so  that  the  executive  agencies 
will  know  that  at  all  times  we  keep  a 
watchdog  eye  over  them  in  connection 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  Con¬ 
gress  votes.  If  we  had  done  that  a  long 
time  ago,  there  would  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  Turkish  aid  program. 

People  report  to  me  the  common  view 
of  the  Turkish  people  that  the  Menderes 
government  of  Turkey  was  overthrown 
in  1960  because  of  the  American  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  so  loosely  administered 
by  the  Americans  and  forced  so  much 
money  upon  Turkish  officials  that  cor¬ 
ruption  could  not  help  but  flourish.  Is 
anyone  going  to  hold  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  responsible  for  that,  and  blame 
him  for  the  coup  that  occurred  in  1960? 
Of  course  not;  and  no  one  should  do  so. 
To  the  extent  that  the  U.S.  aid  program 
was  involved,  it  was  the  fault  of 
Congress. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

I  refer  Senators  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  In  1961,  an  expert  in  Latin 
American  affairs  wrote  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Journal  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  one  of  the  few  international 
programs  that  have  been  originated  by 
Congress.  The  writer  mentioned  the  re¬ 
ports  made  by  Senator  Aiken,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  by  me  after  our  respective  trips 
to  South  America  and  Central  America 
in  1959.  It  was  out  of  those  reports, 
which  were  supplements  to  the  special 
studies  by  the  Latin  American  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  born.  The  then  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  now  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  It  was  given  its 
name  by  administrators,  but  it  was 
originated  by  Congress.  Yet  there  are 
men  downtown,  now  working  in  the 
Alliance  program,  who  regard  it  as  their 
own  private  property,  and  consider  any 
change  in  their  estimates  of  cost  or  any 
guidelines  added  by  Congress  as  unwar¬ 
ranted  interference  in  their  domain. 

I  have  pending  three  amendments  that 
vitally  affect  the  Alliance.  All  are  in¬ 
tended  to  make  it  a  more  effective  means 
of  thwarting  Communist  inroads  in  Latin 
America.  All  impose  guidelines  upon  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Without  a  doubt,  all  will  be  opposed 
in  position  papers  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  as  instrusions  upon  executive 
prerogatives  and  as  alleged  interferences 
with  the  renowned  flexibility  which  every 
employee  of  a  Federal  agency  insists  he 
must  have. 

Their  purpose  is  to  make  the  Alliance 
more  effective  by  curtailing  aid  to  the 
military  factions  which  has  encouraged 
resistance  to  the  objectives  of  the  Al¬ 
liance,  and  to  close  loopholes  through 
which  countries  obtain  funds  from  us 
without  going  through  the  procedures  of 
the  Alliance. 

The  President  has  expressed  to  me 
concern  that  my  so-called  juntas 
amendment  would  interfere  with  his 
right  to  extend  diplomatic  recognition 
to  a  given  government.  I  explained  to 
him  that  he  was  quite  wrong  in  his  as¬ 
sumption.  But  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  close  has  become  the  connection 
between  the  extending  of  recognition 
and  the  extending  of  foreign  aid.  To  a 
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great  many  people  downtown,  the  two 
have  become  synonymous.  We  know 
that  Congress  could  not,  even  if  it 
wanted  to,  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  matter  of  recognition  of  a 
foreign  government,  and  I  would  not 
think  of  attempting  to  do  so.  Even  if 
that  were  in  my  amendment,  it  would 
have  no  effect  upon  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive.  I  will  fight  as  hard  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Presidency  under  the 
separation-of-powers  doctrine  as  I  will 
to  preserve  the  congressional  rights  and 
to  insist  that  they  be  respected  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  others  in  the 
executive  agency  and  be  preserved.  The 
amendments  we  are  offering  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  seek  to  carry  out  the  check¬ 
ing  authority  of  Congress  in  connection 
with  its  authorizations  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds  for  specific  purposes  re¬ 
quested  by  the  administration. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  dealing 
with  juntas  would  not  cover  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  the  President  to  recognize 
governments;  it  only  seeks  to  restrict  his 
power  to  spend  money  on  military 
juntas.  It  would  be  meaningless  verbi¬ 
age,  because  that  area  is  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  and  what  we 
may  say  about  it,  even  in  legislation, 
cannot  carry  the  force  of  law. 

Congress  might  pass  all  the  legislation 
we  desired  about  recognizing  a  govern¬ 
ment.  However,  the  President  Jias  the 
constitutional  right  to  recognize  a  gov¬ 
ernment  if  he  thinks  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nized. 

ULTIMATE  RESPONSIBILITY  RESTS  WITH  CONGRESS 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  spending  of 
money,  that  can  only  be  done  in  pur- 
suance  of  law.  It  becomes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Congress.  I  remind  Members, 
and  the  administrators  in  the  agencies 
downtown  that  are  engaged  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  is  a  long-term  program.  It  will  still 
be  going  on  after  this  adminstration  has 
come  and  gone,  and  after  countless  AID 
officials  have  gone  on  to  other  pursuits. 

If,  after  10  years,  and  the  expenditure 
of  what  will  probably  amount  to  more 
than  $10  billion,  the  Alliance  is  a  failure, 
that  is  going  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
Congress.  To  the  degree  that  it  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  or  a  failure,  it  will  be  so  because 
Congress  either  succeeded  or  failed  in 
laying  down  the  proper  conditions  for  its 
management. 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  so  wor¬ 
ried  that  the  President  receive  the  blame 
if  things  go  wrong,  I  remind  him  that 
the  current  President  will  no  longer  be  in 
office  when  the  results  come  in  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  More  than  likely, 
his  successor  will  also  have  left  office. 

Foreign  aid  is  no  longer  a  policy  tool 
used  by  a  given  executive  for  a  given  ob¬ 
jective  in  a  given  country.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  vast  machinery  of  the  executive 
branch,  which  one  President  inherits 
from  his  predecessor  and  which  he  seems 
determined  to  pass  on  to  his  successor  in 
a  bigger  form  than  when  he  took  over. 
It  almost  takes  on  the  characteristics 
of  passing  on  the  baton  in  a  relay  race. 
It  has  come  to  serve  as  a  source  of  jobs, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  agency  of 
Government. 


After  the  5  years  of  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration,  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  and  2  years  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration,  foreign  aid  has  be¬ 
come  “locked  in”  the  executive  branch, 
almost  as  though  it  were  part  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Through  those  three  ad¬ 
ministrations,  there  has  been  less  use 
of  aid  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy,  and 
more  use  of  it  as  one  more  program 
which  the  executive  branch  has  the  right 
to  run  as  it  pleases  as  it  does  the  foreign 
policy  and  defense  agencies. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  consistent  purpose 
and  specific  objective  to  foreign  aid,  it 
is  going  to  have  to  be  supplied  by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  people  know  that.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Oregon  know  that  it  is  Wayne 
Morse  and  Maurine  Netjberger  and  four 
Oregon  men  and  women  in  the  other 
body,  who  have  been  responsible  for 
the  continuation  of  an  endless  and  al¬ 
most  shapeless  foreign  aid  program. 

They  know  that  the  Constitution  gives 
to  us  the  responsibility  for  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures.  They  know  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  did  not  set  up  the  Senate  just  so 
100  men  and  women  could  go  down  to 
the  White  House  and  have  their  pictures 
taken  with  the  President. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  served  in 
Congress,  I  have  helped  initiate  the  Brit¬ 
ish  loan,  the  Marshall  plan,  Greek-Turk- 
ish  aid,  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
in  addition  to  foreign  aid  as  such.  But 
I  cannot  now  turn  over  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  those  programs  to  men 
downtown,  many  of  who  were  graduat¬ 
ing  from  college,  or  even  high  school, 
when  the  programs  were  begun. 

I  am  worried  about  how  some  of  these 
programs  are  going.  Some  of  them  are 
not  accomplishing  what  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  accomplish.  Most  important, 
it  appears  that  the  general  foreign  aid 
program  has  become  self-perpetuating. 
The  people  who  hold  the  thousands  of 
jobs  administering  it  intend  that  it  be 
self-perpetuating.  That  is  why  I  say 
that  unless  Congress  takes  a  firm  hand, 
there  will  never  be  any  genuine  revision 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 

President  Kennedy’s  speech  of  Friday 
night  demonstrates  how  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  foreign  aid  has  become.  It  was 
couched  in  the  generalities  and  homilies 
that  have  been  used  to  justify  foreign  aid 
ever  since  1945.  His  speech  could  have 
been  made  by  any  of  the  last  three  Presi¬ 
dents,  and  if  things  continue  without 
change.  Members  of  "Congress  will  be 
hearing  the  same  speech  from  the  next 
three  Presidents. 

The  obvious  question  raised  by  his 
speech  is:  Why  is  it  that  if  all  the  prog¬ 
ress  cited  has  been  made,  this  adminis¬ 
tration  still  came  in  with  an  original 
foreign  aid  request  of  nearly  $5  billion, 
the  largest  since  the  peak  of  the  Marshall 
plan?  The  answer  is  that  the  reasons 
advanced  for  it  by  the  President  account 
for  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Every  advocate  of  foreign  aid  likes  to 
talk  about  malaria  eradication.  Malaria 
and  other  diseases  are  emphasized  in 
foreign  aid  debates  until  one  would  think 
that  we  are  spending  $3  to  $4  billion  every 


year  for  it.  Education  is  another  fa¬ 
vorite  talking  point.  But  foreign  aid  ex¬ 
penditures  for  health  and  education  are 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  this  foreign 
aid  bill. 

The  President’s  speech  deals,  too,  with 
the  well-known  gulf  between  the  rich 
nations  and  the  poor  nations,  a  gulf  that 
was  strikingly  brought  home  to  Amer¬ 
icans  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  But 
what  has  foreign  aid  done  to  bridge  the 
gulf,  and  indeed — and  that  is  even  more 
important — what  can  foreign  aid  do  to 
bridge  the  gulf?  Those  are  the  questions 
that  every  foreign  aid  advocate  ignores 
and  which  must  be  answered  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

We  know  that  our  huge  outpouring  of 
money  into  Turkey  over  the  longest  pe¬ 
riod  of  any  foreign  aid  program  has  had 
virtually  no  appreciable  economic  re¬ 
sults.  The  gulf  in  Turkey  has  not  been 
bridged  by  the  more  than  $3  billion  we 
have  poured  in. 

South  Korea  is  another  example. 
That  nation  has  cost  the  United  States 
$5»/2  billion,  in  addition  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  of  our  own  we  have 
kept  there.  Yet  in  1963  we  are  told  that 
the  economy  of  North  Korea  is  doing 
better  than  South  Korea.  If  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  American  capital  on  that  scale 
has  so  little  result  in  a  small  country, 
what  can  be  said  for  the  chances  of 
bridging  the  worldwide  gulf  between 
rich  and  poor  with  American  money? 
To  those  who  say  that  South  Korea  is  an 
exception  because  she  exists  under  the 
gun  of  Communist  China,  I  point  out 
that  we  have  provided  our  own  military 
forces  for  her  defense. 

The  argument  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
keep  a  South  Korean,  a  Pakistani,  a 
Turk,  or  a  soldier  from  some  other  coun¬ 
try  in  uniform  and  pay  for  his  mainte¬ 
nance  than  it  is  to  keep  an  American 
boy  in  uniform  is  one  of  the  greatest 
“sleeper”  arguments  being  used  for  years 
by  the  advocates  of  foreign  aid.  It 
seems  to  be  plausible,  it  is  catching,  but 
it  is  unsound. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  protects 
South  Korea. 

It  is  not  the  large  numbers  of  South 
Korean  soldiers  whose  upkeep  we  pay, 
but  the  more  than  50,000  American  boys 
in  uniform  whom  we  keep  in  South 
Korea;  the  7th  Fleet  in  Pacific  waters; 
the  American  air  armada.  These  forces 
protect  South  Korea. 

The  President’s  argument  Friday  night 
with  regard  to  aid,  is  in  my  judgment, 
thoroughly  unsound.  That  is  why  I  am 
taking  the  time  to  reply  to  his  speech, 
because  I  wish  to  dissociate  myself  from 
it. 

Latin  America  is  still  another  example. 
When  I  went  down  to  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  President  of  Peru  last  spring,  a 
primary  issue  was  whether  American  aid 
would  begin  to  flow.  Much  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  plans  of  the  new  Peruvian  ad¬ 
ministration  hinged  on  the  availability  of 
American  aid.  Those  of  us  representing 
the  United  States  were  too  polite  to  ask 
what  Peru  had  done  with  the  $500  mil¬ 
lion  we  had  already  extended. 

My  point  is  simply  that  American  capi¬ 
tal  cannot  bridge  the  gulf  between  rich 
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and  poor.  There  is  not  enough  wealth 
in  the  United  States  to  bridge  the  great 
gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It 
makes  fine  rhetoric  for  the  President  to 
talk  about  bridging  the  gulf  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  but  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  those  countries,  where  the  poor 
exist  by  the  millions,  must  help  them¬ 
selves.  We  can  only  be  of  assistance,  but 
wre  can  be  of  some  assistance.  We  can 
help  them  with  technology,  with  train¬ 
ing,  and  with  loans  for  some  projects;  but 
the  President  of  the  United  States  knows 
we  do  not  have  the  wealth  with  which  to 
bridge  the  great  chasms  that  now  exist 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Hence  we  must  continue  to  insist  that 
they  help  themselves.  We  will  join  with 
them  as  partners  in  that  program. 

After  we  read  the  newspapers  this 
morning,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  position  of  Brazil  in  Sao  Paulo 
with  the  President’s  speech.  Brazil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  press  reports  this  morning, 
does  not  know  whether  it  should  apply 
for  aid  at  all. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  obvious.  Brazil 
does  not  want  to  submit  to  any  effective 
checks  that  would  protect  the  American 
taxpayer  in  respect  to  aid.  Brazil  has 
done  fairly  well  in  getting  money  out  of 
the  President’s  contingency  fund,  to  the 
tune  of  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars, 
to  shore  up  her  monetary  policy.  But 
Brazil  has  promised  and  promised  that 
if  we  will  only  pour  in  a  few  more  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  stabilize  her  economy, 
Brazil  will  do  something  for  herself. 
She  has  not  kept  her  promise.  Brazil’s 
promises  on  the  record  have  not  been 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on. 
It  is  about  time  we  provided  some  checks 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money  in  Brazil. 

That  is  why  I  shall  continue  to  fight 
for  some  amendments  dealing  with  aid 
to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  mentioned  our  relationship 
with  Brazil.  Five  years  ago  their  Presi¬ 
dent  came  to  our  country.  A  luncheon 
was  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  There  was  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  the  constantly  disinte¬ 
grating  status  of  their  cruzeiro. 

I  said  to  the  President  of  Brazil,  “You 
are  suffering  from  a  very  marked  depre¬ 
ciation  of  your  cruzeiro.” 

The  President  replied,  “No;  it  is  not  so 
bad.” 

I  said,  “It  fell  50  percent  last  year.” 

He  sort  of  shook,  and  asked  his  eco¬ 
nomic  adviser  about  my  statement.  The 
economic  adviser  said,  “It  was  only  25 
percent.” 

I  then  asked  the  president,  “Do  you 
have  any  bonded  indebtedness  to  your 
own  citizens,  as  distinguished  from  your 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  world?” 

The  President  replied,  “We  have  none.” 

I  asked  How  do  you  finance  Brasilia 
and  the  other  things?” 

His  answer  was  that  they  print  money. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  they  were  seek¬ 
ing  aid  from  the  International  Monetary 


Fund  to  stabilize  their  currency,  and  aid 
was  given  to  them.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  a  rule  that,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  right  to  obtain  aid, 
a  country  must  put  into  effect  and  com¬ 
mit  itself  to  execute  programs  that  will 
stabilize  its  currency. 

I  fully  concur  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said.  I  note  that  on 
two  occasions  they  made  promises,  and 
never  kept  them.  Today,  Brazil  has  an 
indebtedness  to  its  own  people — I  believe 
it  is  20  million — but  the  indebtedness 
by  way  of  cruzeiros  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  runs  into  trillions.  It  is  unbe¬ 
lievable. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  “lend  me  his  ears,”  I  should 
like  to  take  a  moment,  in  view  of  his 
intervention,  to  let  the  Record  show  the 
■  position  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
taken  time  and  time  again  on  this  eco¬ 
nomic  issue,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  voice  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  raised  in 
our  deliberations  and  raised  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  hearings,  too,  but  I  am  speaking  about 
executive  meetings.  The  public  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
are  made  public  but  not  its  executive 
meetings. 

The  voice  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  often  been  raised  as  he  has  pleaded 
with  the  committee  to  adopt  some  checks 
to  protect  the  American  dollar  against 
the  inflationary  policies  of  countries  like 
Brazil.  We  have  the  same  problem  with 
Argentina,  as  well. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  are  not  the  only 
two  countries,  but  they  are  probably  the 
two  most  notorious. 

The  Senator  has  made  eloquent  pleas. 
I  believe  they  are  unanswerable.  The 
sad  thing  is,  we  have  not  prevailed.  We 
did  not  prevail  in  the  committee.  I  hope 
we  can  prevail  in  the  Senate.  The 
American  people  are  crying  out  for  the 
checks  for  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  been  battling  in  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  American  people 
know  it  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Last  Friday  night  I 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  until  2 
years  ago,  when  lending  American  dol¬ 
lars,  in  the  agreement  to  repay  we 
allowed  the  stipulation  that  repayment 
could  be  made  either  in  the  currency  of 
the  borrowing  nation  or  in  dollars,  the 
specific  type  to  be  determined  by  the 
borrower. 

So  we  loaned  money  to  one  nation 
American  dollars  which  at  that  time,  8 
years  ago,  had  an  exchange  value  of  350 
to  1.  For  $1  we  would  receive  350  pieces 
of  paper  of  the  other  government.  The 
depreciated  value  is  800  to  1.  Yet  they 
are  paying  off  the  debt  which  they  owe 
us  not  on  the  basis  of  350  to  1,  but  on 
the  basis  of  800  to  1.  It  is  unbelievable 
that  such  loose  practices  could  have  been 
followed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  I  vio¬ 
late  any  confidence  when  I  say  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Ohio  discussed  our  policies  to¬ 
ward  Italy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  toward  Brazil. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  toward  Brazil,  too. 
The  Senator  cross-examined  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  administration  with  respect 
to  Italy,  and  I  think  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion  was  devastating. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  my 
point  on  this  phase  of  the  issue  is  that 
American  capital  cannot  bridge  the  gulf 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas. 

Commenting  on  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  just  said,  one  of  the  reasons 
we  do  not  have  a  self-help  program,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  there  are  not  out¬ 
standing  bonds  of  some  governments 
owned  by  the  people,  which  constitute  a 
relationship  of  faith  between  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people,  is  that  the 
wealthy  of  those  countries  export  their 
money  and  put  it  in  New  York  and 
Swiss  banks. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  my  Presi¬ 
dent,  “You  cannot  justify  sending  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  Latin  America  un¬ 
til  the  oligarchs  of  Latin  America  are 
willing  to  invest  their  money  in  Latin 
America,  and  not  put  it  in  New  York 
and  Swiss  banks.” 

Unless  they  have  a  self-help  program, 
unless  they  have  faith  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  why  should  we  vote  to  pour  millions 
of  dollars  into  underdeveloped  countries 
because  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  is  so  great,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York  City  last  Friday  night?  What 
makes  him  think  that  pouring  millions 
of  American  dollars  into  Latin  America 
would  bridge  the  gulf?  The  sad  eco¬ 
nomic  reality  is  that  too  frequently  pour¬ 
ing  American  aid  money  into  such  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  makes  the  oli¬ 
garchs  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and 
the  oligarchs  export  the  profits  that  they 
make  out  of  American  foreign  aid  invest¬ 
ments. 

It  is  an  ugly  fact.  I  know  just  how 
ugly  that  fact  is.  But  it  is  true.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  faced  it.  The  American 
people  are  coming  to  know  it  is  true,  and 
the  American  people  want  some  checks 
written  into  the  foreign  aid  bill  whereby 
we  say  to  the  oligarchs  of  Brazil,  the 
Argentine,  and  other  Latin  American 
countries,  “Do  not  forget  that  the  Act 
of  Bogota  and  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este 
contain  a  pledge  by  your  governments 
that  you  would  participate  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  self-help  program  with  the  United 
States  in  return  for  our  cooperation  for 
such  aid  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
offers.” 

That  is  the  arrangement.  To  me,  it  is 
an  offer  of  an  international  contract. 
One  Latin  American  country  after  an¬ 
other  has  not  lived  up  to  the  contractual 
offerings  made  when  it  put  its  signature 
to  the  Act  of  Bogota.  Only  eight  Latin 
American  countries  have  come  forward 
to  date  with  a  plan  to  implement  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  But  do 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
eight  plans  are  necessarily  good,  for  most 
of  them  need  great  improvement  if  they 
are  to  keep  their  commitments. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  noticed  the  front  page  story  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning 
headed,  “Brazil  Questions  Alliance’s 
Value  to  Latin  Economy.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  com¬ 
mented  on  it.  but  I  should  be  delighted 
to  have  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
men  on  Latin  American  affairs,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  com¬ 
ment  on  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  statement  of 
President  Goulart  seems  to  me  to  show 
a  great  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  effort 
the  United  States  has  made  to  help 
Brazil.  Here  is  a  country  into  which 
we  have  poured  a  great  amount  of  money, 
which  has  repeatedly  failed  to  live  up  to 
its  promises  of  fiscal  reform.  We  have 
poured  money  into  it  in  the  form  of  budg¬ 
et  support,  to  bail  it  out  of  its  financial 
difficulties — unknown  to  most  of  the 
American  people.  Now  the  President  of 
that  country  makes  a  speech  attacking 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  never  even 
mentions  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
wholly  surprising — we  have  provided  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  that  would 
follow.  We  have  gone  into  many  coun¬ 
tries  almost  insisting  that  they  take  our 
money.  We  have  seldom  if  ever  taken 
the  proper  and  sound  position,  which  is 
to  say,  “We  would  like  to  help  you.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  money,  but 
if  you  do  we  expect  you  to  adopt  a  few 
reforms  which  will  make  that  aid  effec¬ 
tive.  We  expect  .you  to  adopt  an  auster¬ 
ity  program,  and  stop  inflation,  waste, 
and  corruption.”  We  have  never  taken 
that  position  or  if  we  have  stated  it,  we 
have  never  insisted  upon  its  fulfillment. 
We  have  taken  the  position  that  we  must 
thrust  the  money  on  them,  regardless  of 
whether  they  agree  to  the  quid  pro  quo. 
Now  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost. 

Last  year  I  urged  that  we  stop  giving 
aid  to  both  Brazil  and  Argentina.  There 
is  no  stability  in  either.  Much  has  been 
made  recently  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  an  election  in  the  Argentina.  It 
was  an  election  dictated  by  the  military 
who  deposed  the  previous  President  and 
permitted  the  new  one  to  be  elected.  I 
thought  we  should  at  least  wait  a  year 
to  see  whether  the  new  Argentina  was 
democratically  inclined,  responsible, 
stable,  and  whether  it  was  going  to  carry 
out  the  declared  objectives  of  the  Alianza 
para  Progreso  as  subscribed  to  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  conference  and  repeatedly 
enunciated  by  President  Kennedy. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
also  saw  the  column  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock  in  this  morning’s  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  very  pertinent. 
I  should  like  to  read  from  it,  because  it 
displays  a  real  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  those  of  us  who  are  critical  of  the 
bill  before  us  are  trying  to  improve  the 
foreign  aid  program.  We  are  not  trying 
to  wreck  foreign  aid;  on  the  contrary 
we  are  trying  to  save  foreign  aid  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  efficient,  by  making  it  a  program 
which  carries  out  the  purposes  enun¬ 
ciated  by  President  Kennedy  at  various 
times. 


This  is  what  Mr.  Krock  says : 

The  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  a  man  mild 
of  manner  and  speech  but — as  they  say  in 
his  native  State  of  Georgia — “sot  in  his 
ways,”  last  week  supplied  one  of  the  two 
reasons  for  Congress  sharp  reduction  in 
the  foreign  aid  budget  when  he  said  he 
doesn’t  “understand  it.” 

The  article  continues : 

Merely  by  reading  the  Senate  speeches  of 
the  self-named  liberals - 

I  do  not  think  they  are  self -named — 
who  are  leading  the  fight  for  the  budget 
cuts  the  Secretary  could  readily  discover  the 
first  reason.  It  is,  that  the  Executive  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  the 
aid  which  pays  for  the  military  force  he  is 
using  to  back  his  refusal  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Yemen;  and  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  aid  to  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia, 
who  has  sworn  to  destroy  the  new  state  of 
Malaysia,  and  to  Brazil,  where  President 
Goulart  is  dissipating  the  aid  by  failing  to 
control  inflation.  The  second  reason  is  that 
the  only  effective  means  Congress  has  to 
show  disapproval  of  Executive  policies  it 
disapproves  is  through  the  appropriating 
powers  that  the  Constitution  reserves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Congress,  foreign  policy  not 
excluded. 

That  is  the  very  point  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  again  and  again,  and  which 
I  have  also  made — that  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  foreign  aid  some  18  years  ago, 
with  the  Marshall  plan,  an  entirely  new 
aspect  has  entered  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  Up  to  that  time  use  of  large  sums 
of  money  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  was  unknown.  The  function  of 
the  Senate  up  to  that  time  was  merely 
to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties  and  to 
confirm  Presidential  appointments  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  That  was  all. 

When  the  United  Spates  started  pour¬ 
ing  in  tens  of  millions  and  then  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  then  billions  of  dollars 
into  foreign  aid,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Senate — and  indeed  of  the  House — to 
be  vigilant  with  respect  to  how  these 
moneys  were  spent.  Why  is  great  sur¬ 
prise  now  expressed  and  criticism  voiced 
when  Senators  wish  to  stop  an  inexcusa¬ 
ble  subsidizing  of  aggression,  which  we 
have  done  in  the  case  of  Sukarno,  who 
started  with  threats  and  mobilization  in 
regard  to  New  Guinea — when  we  yielded, 
I  thought  unjustifiably — and  now  threat¬ 
ens  to  overthrow  the  new  Republic  of 
Malaysia?  In  a  column  printed  this 
morning,  written  by  Warren  Unna,  ac¬ 
tion  to  stop  the  subsidization  of  aggres¬ 
sion  is  referred  to  as  a  crippling 
amendment.  The  amendment  should 
never  have  been  made  necessary.  The 
State  Department  and  the  AID  admin¬ 
istration  should  long  since  have  acted. 

I  notice  that  in  the  President’s  address 
on  foreign  aid  before  the  Protestant 
Council  in  New  York  last  Friday  night, 
he  quite  properly  deplored  wars  that 
were  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  he  listed  them  as  “disputes 
between  Africans  and  Europeans  in 
Angola,  between  North  African  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  Maghreb,  between  two  Arab 
States  over  Yemen,  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  between  Indonesia  and  Ma¬ 
laysia,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  Ethiopia 
and  Somalia,”  and  he  added  that  there 
was  “a  long  list  of  others.” 


Now,  I  submit  that  while  there  are 
these  wars,  they  are  dissimilar  in  their 
origins  and  this  presentation  by  the 
President  does  not  emphasize  what  seems 
to  me  so  pertinent — and  that  is  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  were  not  so  much  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  mentioned  but  acts 
of  aggression  by  one  of  them  against 
the  other.  For  instance,  I  do  not  share 
the  President’s  view  that  there  is  a  war 
between  two  Arab  States  over  Yemen. 
Having  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
situation  when  I  was  in  the  Middle  East, 

I  learned  that  Nasser  was  ready  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  revolt  of  one  re¬ 
gime  against  the  other  in  Yemen  to  send 
an  army  there  of  28,000  men,  sent  them 
in  Russian  planes,  and  has  kept  them 
there  ever  since.  It  is  true  that  for  a 
time  the  Saudi  Arabians  helped  the  re¬ 
gime  that  Nasser  was  fighting  with 
money,  but  that  is  scarcely  comparable 
as  an  act  of  aggression.  The  revolt  in 
Yemen  would  never  have  succeeded 
without  the  Nasser  invasion  and  would 
collapse  the  minute  his  troops  were 
withdrawn. 

Similarly,  I  would  not  consider  that 
saying  there  was  a  war  between  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Malaysia  would  tell  the  whole 
story,  since  Malaysia  was  a  peaceably 
newborn  nation  with  no  designs  on  any 
other  nation  and  was  threatened  both 
before  its  birth  and  immediately  after 
with  invasion  by  Sukarno. 

It  is  these  acts  of  aggression,  not  acted 
upon  effectively  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  led  inevitably  to  action  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  ac¬ 
tion  in  this  matter  is  completely  justifi¬ 
able. 

The  way  for  these  rulers  to  reestablish 
themselves  is  to  cease  their  aggression — 
for  Nasser,  for  instance,  to  pull  all  his 
troops  out  of  Yemen,  to  stop  the  military 
buildup  which  is  clearly  designed  to 
commit  aggression  against  his  neighbors, 
Israel  and  Jordan,  to  pull  his  troops  out 
of  Algeria,  where  he  is  fighting  with  the 
Algerians  against  Morocco,  and  to  cease 
his  inflammatory  broadcasts  which 
preach  assassination  of  officials  of  neigh¬ 
boring  countries.  Nasser  has  kept  his 
troops  in  Yemen  for  15  months  at  a  cost 
of  about  $185  million.  While  he  has 
been  spending  $185  million  on  war,  we 
have  been  pouring  in  $185  million  and 
more  through  Public  Law  480  and  other 
aid  designed  to  raise  the  economy  of 
the  Egyptian  people. 

In  short,  the  Senate  has  finally  moved 
to  stop  the  aid  if  the  President  finds  there 
is  aggression — and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  fail  to  find  it.  In  the  cases 
of  the  rulers  of  Indonesia  and  Egypt 
there  have  been  both  the  declarations  of 
aggressive  pui’pose  and  the  acts  of  ag¬ 
gression.  It  was  expected  that  Nasser 
would  pull  his  troops  out  of  Yemen  as 
soon  as  Saudi  Arabia  ceased  helping  the 
Imam  with  money.  Nasser  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  his  prom¬ 
ise.  Helping  with  money,  moreover,  is 
not  comparable  to  helping  with  troops 
and  planes.  Sending  money  does  not 
make  a  war.  Sending  in  troops  and 
planes  which  kill  is  making  war. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil,  we  have  another 
type  of  failure  to  carry  out  promises. 
And  we  hear  President  Goulart,  who  has 
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been  taking  our  generous  assistance, 
questioning  the  value  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  hope  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  sense  of  propriety  to  reply,  “We  have 
tried  to  help  you.  We  have  given  your 
country  $2  *4  billion.  What  is  there  to 
show  for  it?  Why  have  you  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  stop  inflation?  What  other  steps 
have  you  taken  to  justify  our  continuing 
aid?”  Unfortunately,  there  have  been 
none. 

The  same  thing  is  approximately  true 
with  respect  to  Argentina.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  oil 
pact,  but  it  seems  that  when  we  are 
trying  to  encourage  private  investment, 
which  would  certainly  be  helpful  to  the 
government  down  there,  and  when  we 
find  that  nation  trying  to  confiscate  that 
investment,  we  ought  to  go  slow  about 
pouring  any  more  money  into  that  coun¬ 
try  without  some  certainty  as  to  what  its 
policies  will  be.  The  news  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  Secretary  Harriman’s  pleas 
on  the  subject  were  rebuffed. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  indignation 
when  the  Kuchel-Engle  amendment  was 
adopted.  The  Kuchel-Engle  amendment 
provided  that  if  the  Governments  of 
Ecuador  and  Peru  insist  on  grabbing  our 
vessels  in  international  waters,  arrest¬ 
ing  their  crews,  taking  them  to  the  main¬ 
land,  putting  them  in  jail,  and  fining 
them  heavily,  we  would  withhold  foreign 
aid  from  these  countries. 

The  opposition  said  that  this  should 
be  done  by  negotiation.  In  the  Record 
was  included  a  letter  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  Mr.  James  Carr,  who  reported 
that  negotiations  had  been  continuing, 
without  any  result  and  suggested  some 
other  course  of  action  might  be  desir¬ 
able.  How  long  must  we  be  supine,  and 
be  a  doormat  for  those  governments 
that  refuse  to  settle  by  negotiation? 

The  fact  that  the  amendment  was 
adopted — although  I  know  that  in  con¬ 
ference  every  effort  will  be  made  to  take 
it  out  of  the  bill — will  I  am  convinced 
hasten  negotiations  and  bring  a  better 
result.  When  a  nation  engages  in  acts 
of  violence  against  our  citizens,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  the  recipient  of  our  aid 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
through  our  foreign  assistance  programs, 
it  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  tolerate  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  by  Arthur  Krock, 
appearing  in  this  morning’s  New  York 
Times,  and  the  article  referring  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  as  well  as  the  two  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  11  and  12, 
dealing  with  the  Argentine  situation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  1963] 
The  Constitution  Keeps  Getting  in  the 
Way 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  November  11. — The  Secretary 
of  State,  who  is  a  man  mild  of  manner  and 
speech  but — as  they  say  in  his  native  State 
of  Georgia — “sot  in  his  ways,”  last  week 
supplied  one  of  the  two  reasons  for  Congress’ 


sharp  reduction  in  the  foreign  aid  budget 
when  he  said  he  doesn’t  “understand  it.” 

Merely  by  reading  the  Senate  speeches  of 
the  self-named  liberals  who  are  leading  the 
fight  for  the  budget  cuts  the  Secretary  could 
readily  discover  the  first  reason.  It  is,  that 
the  Executive  proposes  to  give  President  Nas¬ 
ser  of  Egypt  the  aid  which  pays  for  the 
military  force  he  is  using  to  back  his  refusal 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Yemen;  and  to 
continue  to  provide  aid  to  President  Sukarno 
of  Indonesia,  who  is  sworn  to  destroy  the 
new  state  of  Malaysia,  and  to  Brazil,  where 
President  Goulart  is  dissipating  the  aid  by 
failing  to  control  inflation.  The  second  rea¬ 
son  is  that  the  only  effective  means  Congress 
has  to  show  disapproval  of  Executive  policies 
it  disapproves  is  through  the  appropriating 
powers  that  the  Constitution  reserves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Congress,  foreign  policy  not  ex¬ 
cluded. 

The  Senate,  led  by  the  Members  who  have 
been  the  staunchest  supporters  of  foreign 
aid,  simply  has  turned  to  the  use  of  this 
means  to  impose  on  the  Executive  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  revision  and 
rationalization  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
that  long  has  been  overdue.  Rusk’s  state¬ 
ment  to  his  November  8  news  conference  that 
he  disapproved  of  this  “tendency  to  legislate 
foreign  policy”  is  not  at  all  surprising.  What 
is  surprising  is  his  other  statement  that  he 
doesn’t  “understand”  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore;  and  seems  not  to  realize  that  with  this 
assertion  he  was  furnishing  the  general  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  situation  he  “does  not 
understand.” 

Until  and  unless  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  comprehend,  if  they  really 
do  not,  what  is  so  clear,  the  part  of  Rusk’s 
news  conference  that  states  a  sound  principle 
of  government  will  not  have  the  desired 
beneficial  effect  on  Congress.  This  principle 
the  Secretary  phrased  as  follows; 

“I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
tendency  in  the  Congress  to  legislate  foreign 
policy  as  it  might  apply  to  specific  situations 
or  specific  countries. 

“It  is  not  possible  for  the  Congress  to  an¬ 
ticipate  *  *  *  what  the  circumstances  are 
going  to  be  in  any  given  situation.  *  *  * 
These  are  responsibilities  carried  by  the 
President  [who  is]  the  one  the  country  will 
hold  responsible  if  things  go  wrong.” 

FLEXIBILITY  in  disuse 

But  support  in  Congress  of  this  sound  pre¬ 
cept  in  foreign  policy  is  impaired  when  the 
Executive  continues  disuse  of  the  “flexibility” 
in  judgment  it  admonishes  Congress  not  to 
impede — by  perpetuating  aid  programs,  such 
as  those  for  Egypt,  Indonesia,  and  Brazil. 
These  are  automatically  self-defeating  of  the 
plain  and  declared  objective  of  foreign  aid. 
The  eventual  consequence,  as  is  now  being 
demonstrated,  is  that  Congress  will  go  too 
far  in  its  efforts  to  restrain  Executive  flexi¬ 
bility. 

An  example  was  the  Senate  vote  denying 
aid  to  any  nation  interfering  with  American 
fishing  vessels  in  what  the  United  States 
unilaterally  decrees  to  be  international 
waters.  Diplomatic  negotiation  is  the  proper 
means,  instead  of  legislation  requiring  other 
nations  to  accept  U.S.  charting  of  the  seas. 
And  only  the  Executive,  not  Congress,  can 
conduct  diplomatic  negotiations. 

Congressional  foreign  policy  support  by 
appropriation  is  also  impaired  when  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  assumes  leadership  for  this  Govern¬ 
ment  in  coercing  another  to  yield  to  military 
blackmail,  and  in  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Yet  the  administration,  in 
concert  with  Secretary  General  Thant  of  the 
U.N.,  did  precisely  this  to  assure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Indonesia’s  threats  of  seizure  of  west 
New  Guinea  from  the  Netherlands. 

This  helped  to  build  up  the  revolt  in  Con¬ 
gress.  And  in  furthering  the  revolt  Con¬ 
gress,  of  course,  is  using  its  constitutional 
power  to  cut  authorizations  and  grants  from 
the  revenues  contributed  by  American  tax¬ 
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payers.  Thus  again  the  Constitution  annoys 
one  arm  of  the  triune  Federal  Government 
by  getting  in  its  way. 

Yet  though  this  constitutional  power,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  "tendency”  to  invoke  it, 
are  plain,  strangely  enough  the  Secretary  of 
State  “doesn’t  understand  it.” 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  1963] 
Brazil  Questions  Alliance’s  Value  to  Latin 

Economy — Goulart,  in  Opening  Speech  at 

Hemeispheric  Meeting,  Omits  Role  of  U  S. 

Aid 

(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  November  11. — Presi¬ 
dent  Joao  Goulart  has  challenged  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  a  work¬ 
able  remedy  for  Latin  America’s  economic 
problems.  He  called  on  the  Latin  American 
countries  today  to  unite  in  defense  of  their 
common  interests  in  trade  and  aid. 

In  welcoming  delegates  to  the  second  an¬ 
nual  review  meeting  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  Mr .  Goulart  did  not  once  mention  the 
United  States  and  he  referred  to  the  Al¬ 
liance  only  once. 

The  Alliance  is  a  10-year  program  proposed 
by  President  Kennedy  to  accelerate  Latin 
America’s  economic  and  social  development 
with  the  help  of  at  least  $20  billion  in  foreign 
aid. 

The  Latin  countries,  in  return,  are  expected 
to  strive  for  democracy  and  fair  distribution 
of  wealth. 

SELF-SUPPORT  STRESSED 

Mr.  Goulart’s  speech  stressed  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America’s  trade  position  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  condemned  trade 
barriers  affecting  raw  material  exports  to  in¬ 
dustrialized  countries. 

Present  trade  conditions,  the  Brazilian 
President  added,  “represent  a  continual 
bleeding  of  our  economies.” 

“Our  irreducible  needs  for  imports,  com¬ 
bined  with  falling  export  receipts,  are  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  inflationary 
process  that  destroys  the  values  of  our  na¬ 
tional  labors,”  Mr.  Goulart  added. 

The  speech  was  heard  by  delegates  from 
the  20  participating  countries  in  this  week- 
long  conference.  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  heads 
the  U.S.  delegation. 

HARRIMAN  MEETS  GOULART 

Mr.  Harriman  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Goulart  after  the  speech,  and  they  exchanged 
a  friendly  handshake.  But  U.S.  officials  were 
privately  disappointed  with  Mr.  Goulart’s 
speech.  There  was  no  official  American  com¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Goulart  indicated  that  Latin  America 
was  a  victim  of  its  own  divisions  and  com¬ 
mon  weaknesses.  "Reality  can  no  longer  tol¬ 
erate  that  Latin  America  remain  an  archi¬ 
pelago  of  nations,  implacably  separated  by 
the  sea  of  frustrations  of  our  own  difficul¬ 
ties,”  he  said. 

“Today,  and  each  day  more  so,  Latin 
America  should  present  to  the  world  a 
united,  solid,  and  cohesive  front  in  the  col¬ 
lective  defense  of  our  common  interests,”  Mr. 
Goulart  added. 

All  the  Latin-American  countries;  he  went 
on,  are  facing  the  same  problem:  “Breaking 
an  agrarian  structure  that  is  manifestly 
archaic,  in  which  the  barriers  of  feudalism 
and  intolerable  privileges  suffocate  our  ef¬ 
fort  for  development,  industrialization  and 
diversification.” 

PALLIATIVES  DERIDED 

Deficits  in  the  balance  of  payments — ex¬ 
cesses  of  exports  over  imports — force  the 
Latins  to  negotiate  loans  or  to  obtain  re¬ 
financing  of  debts  in  conditions  that  do  not 
meet  their  interests,  Mr.  Goulart  said. 

The  answer,  he  added,  will  not  be  found 
“in  palliatives  or  false,  superficial  conces¬ 
sions”  by  the  industrialized,  capital-export¬ 
ing  countries. 
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“Our  objectives  must  be  the  establishment 
of  a  new  international  division  of  labor.  Just 
and  remunerative  prices  for  our  exports  of 
raw  materials,  expansion  of  our  exports  of 
manufactures  and  semimanufactures,”  Mr. 
Goulart  said. 

The  audience  included,  besides  the  dele¬ 
gates,  representatives  of  international  agen¬ 
cies,  observers  from  a  score  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  and  several  hundred  guests.  Mr. 
Goulart  spoke  in  the  recreation  hall  of  Sao. 
Paulo  University. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States. 

FUNDS  DISPUTED  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  Goulart  repeated  many  views  he  had 
been  expressing  in  the  context  of  Brazils 
national  politics.  The  country’s  extreme 
inflation,  raising  prices  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  70  percent,  and  policy  disagree¬ 
ments  over  the  use  of  U.S.  aid  funds  here 
have  sharply  reduced  Brazil’s  access  to 
Alliance  for  Progress  aid. 

In  the  preliminary,  or  technical,  stage  of 
this  conference,  which  ended  last  week,  Bra¬ 
zil  disagreed  with  the  United  States  and 
with  a  Latin-American  majority  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  Alliance  for  Progress  coordi¬ 
nating  committee.  Such  a  body  would  give 
the  Latin  nations  a  policy  voice  in  the  alli¬ 
ance,  without  giving  them  control  of  aid 
funds. 

Carlos  Carvalho  Pinto,  Brazil’s  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  elected  president  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  Edgard  Seoane,  First  Vice  President 
of  Peru  and  leader  of  his  country’s  delega¬ 
tion,  called  Mr.  Goulart’s  speech  “very 
good.”  He  added  that  he  would  propose 
the  creation  of  an  inter-American  agrarian- 
reform  cooperative  bank  to  finance  produc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  for  landowners  who  are 
settled  under  national  agrarian-reform  pro¬ 
grams. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  11,  1963] 
Harriman  Warns  Argentina  Regime  on  Oil 
Contracts — Says  Plan  To  Cancel  Pacts  of 
American  Companies  Perils  Aid  Prospects 
(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  10. — W.  Averell 
Harriman  was  understood  today  to  have 
warned  Argentina  that  her  plan  to  cancel 
contracts  with  U.S.  oil  companies  could 
sharply  impair  her  prospects  for  future 
American  help. 

The  grave  turn'  in  United  States-Argentine 
relations  became  clear  after  a  series  of  week¬ 
end  meetings  between  the  highest  officials 
here  and  Mr.  Harriman,  U.S.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

Under  discussion  was  Argentina’s  an¬ 
nounced  intention  to  cancel  contracts  with 
U.S.  companies,  which  have  more  than  $300 
million  tied  up  in  producing  oil  for  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government. 

Argentine  officials,  from  President  Arturo 
Illia  on  down,  are  understood  to  have  been 
told  that  cancellation  of  the  contracts  would 
imperil  both  Government  and  private  in¬ 
vestment  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Harriman  left  this  afternoon  to  head 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  meeting  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil.  He  still  had  received  no  as¬ 
surance  from  Argentina’s  new  Government 
that  the  American  oil  contracts  would  not 
be  canceled. 

POSITION  MADE  FULLY  CLEAR 

One  authoritative  U.S.  source  said: 

“What  the  Argentines  are  going  to  do  I 
can’t  tell  you.  But  the  American  position 
has  been  made  fully  clear  to  them.  They 
are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  American 
point  of  view.” 

High  American  sources  noted  that  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government  “has  been  unwilling”  to 
explain  in  full  its  position  to  the  oil  com¬ 
panies. 


The  Argentine  Government  maintains  that 
the  oil  contracts  are  illegal,  because  they 
were  negotiated  under  the  government  of 
Arturo  Frondizi.  The  Illia  government  says 
President  Frondizi  bypassed  Congress  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  the  contracts. 

The  oil  companies  say  the  contracts  were 
made  with  a  legal  government. 

The  American  source  also  said  the  Argen¬ 
tines  had  not  made  clear  that  the  companies 
would  receive  prompt  and  adequate  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  event  of  expropriations. 

Mr.  Harriman’s  unexpected  visit  here  was 
ostensibly  for  talks  about  general  problems 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  oil  contract  dispute  was  the 
main  issue. 

The  Argentine  position,  as  explained  to 
Americans  during  the  talks,  was  that  the 
companies  will  be  compensated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Argentine  justice. 

POSITION  UNSATISFACTORY  TO  UNITED  STATES 

This  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  United 
States,  since  no  indication  of  the  amount  of 
compensation  or  of  the  promptness  of  pay¬ 
ment  was  indicated.  The  U.S.  position  is 
that  Argentina  has  a  right  to  take  over  the 
companies  if  payment  is  prompt  and  ade¬ 
quate.  But  Argentine  officials  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  payment,  if  any,  will  be  small. 

For  instance,  while  the  companies  contend 
that  the  Government  petroleum  authority 
owes  them  more  than  $100  million  for  deliv¬ 
ered  oil,  some  Government  officials  say  that 
the  companies  owe  Argentina. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  since  the  contracts  are  regarded 
as  illegal,  the  tax-exemption  incentives  in 
the  contracts  are  also  void.  Therefore,  these 
officials  say,  the  companies  owe  back  taxes. 

When  the  contracts  were  signed  by  com¬ 
panies  with  the  Frondizi  government,  they 
went  into  effect  by  decree,  without  congres¬ 
sional  ratification.  In  Argentina,  Congress 
has  frequently  been  bypassed  by  executive 
power. 

Mr.  Harriman’s  position  seems  to  be  that 
he  is  not  here  to  defend  the  oil  companies 
or  bring  about  proper  procedure  in  resolv¬ 
ing  such  a  controversy. 

The  explanation  of  the  U.S.  position  goes 
much  further  than  the  question  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  oil  companies.  Essentially, 
it  is  this:  the  United  States  wants  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  to  work  with  private  in¬ 
vestment  as  far  as  possible. 

Dr.  Illia’s  Popular  Radical  Party  opposed 
the  contracts  when  they  were  signed  several 
years  ago  and  campaigned  in  elections  last 
July  on  a  platform  of  annulling  them. 

The  companies  maintain  that  with  their 
aid  production  has  been  virtually  tripled 
since  1959  and  that  Argentina  has  nearly  at¬ 
tained  economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  American  companies  involved  include 
Pan  American-Argentina,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  of  Indiana;  Esso;  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  (Cities  Service);  several  drill¬ 
ing  companies,  and  other  producing  com¬ 
panies. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  1963] 
Argentina  Bars  Oil-Pact  Accord — Harriman 
Mission  Is  Called  Failure — Aide  Says  U.S. 
Companies  Owe  Taxes 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  II. — Argentina 
newspapers  said  today  that  W.  Averell  Harri¬ 
man,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  had  failed  in  his  mission  to  persuade 
Argentina  to  soften  her  stand  against  U.S. 
oil  companies. 

Hints  that  the  American  companies  in¬ 
volved  might  get  relatively  little  compensa¬ 
tion  when  Argentina  took  them  over  were 
also  printed. 

The  leading  afternoon  paper  La  Razon 
quoted  Antulio  Pozzio,  Fuels  and  Energy 
Secretary,  as  having  said  the  companies  owed 
a  huge  amount  of  back  taxes. 


The  compensation  to  them  would  thus  be 
sharply  reduced  when  they  are  taken  over. 
The  Argentine  Government  intends  to  cancel 
the  contracts  under  which  the  American 
companies  have  been  working  here  soon, 
probably  this  week. 

compensation  is  at  issue 
The  major  point  of  dispute  is  whether  the 
companies  will  receive  prompt  and  adequate 
compensation.  They  say  they  have  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $200  million  here  and  that 
Argentina’s  State  Petroleum  Authority  owes 
them  more  than  $100  million  for  delivered 
oil. 

The  dispute  has  caused  the  severest  strain 
in  United  States-Argentine  relations  in  years. 

There  are  reports  that  both  the  Italian 
State  Oil  Authority  and  the  Russians  are 
active  trying  to  enter  petroleum  production 
in  Argentina  when  the  Americans  leave. 

The  issue  has  taken  on  highly  national¬ 
istic  tones  in  a  number  of  newspapers. 

SIGNED  WITH  FORMER  REGIME 

The  companies  involved  signed  contracts 
with  the  Government  of  President  Arturo 
Frondizi  to  drill  wells  and  produce  oil  here 
for  the  State  Petroleum  Authority,  and  in 
one  case  to  operate  a  distribution  system  in¬ 
cluding  service  stations.  The  Government 
contends  that  the  contracts  are  illegal,  hav¬ 
ing  gone  into  effect  without  ratification  by 
Congress.  The  Frondizi  government  put  the 
contracts  into  effect  by  executive  decree. 

But  Mr.  Pozzio  and  others  go  further  and 
maintain  that  since  the  contracts  are  illegal, 
the  tax-exemption  clauses  in  them  are,  too. 

Mr.  Pozzio  has  been  quoted  in  the  press  as 
having  said  it  is  now  a  question  of  “who 
owes  whom.” 

Mr.  Harriman  left  yesterday  after  having 
warned  Argentine  officials  that  cancellation 
of  the  contracts  without  adequate  and 
prompt  compensation  would  severely  impair 
Argentina’s  prospects  for  aid  under  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  Harriman  is  heading  the  U.S.  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  Conference  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

The  press  here  is  printing  articles  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  companies  knew 
the  severe  risks  they  were  taking  in  signing 
the  contracts  with  the  Frondizi  government. 

The  companies  say  Dr.  Frondizi  was  a 
legally  elected  President  and  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  contracts  was  legal. 

President  Illia  has  said  the  companies  will 
receive  “just  compensation  under  Argentine 
law.”  Mr.  Harriman,  however,  seemed  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  what  he  heard  from  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  on  compensation  or  the 
possible  renegotiation  of  the  contracts. 

Since  the  American  and  other  foreign 
companies  began  their  operations  in  1959, 
Argentine  oil  production  has  nearly  tripled 
and  the  country  has  almost  attained  eco¬ 
nomic  self-sufficiency. 

But  there  were  many  complaints  from 
Argentine  officials  that  the  country  had  to 
pay  too  much. 

Government  sources  were  quoted  today  as 
having  said  that  Dr.  Illia  has  succeeded  in 
getting  a  high-level  Washington  negotiator 
like  Mr.  Harriman  to  come  here,  whereas  Dr. 
Frondizi,  despite  all  his  friendly  overtures 
to  the  United  States,  had  never  had  such 
success. 


Peril  to  Alliance  Funds  Seen 
Washington,  November  11. — Administra¬ 
tion  officials  suggested  today  cancellation  of 
Argentina’s  contracts  with  United  States  and 
European  oil  companies  could  upset  efforts 
to  get  Congress  to  vote  more  funds  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Argentine  proposal  and  a  similar  one 
in  Peru  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  policy  to  encourage  private  capital,  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe, 
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to  supplement  Government  financing  of  Al¬ 
liance  programs. 

Aware  of  the  trend  toward  nationalization, 
the  Senate  is  considering  a  provision  in  its 
foreign  aid  bill  that  would  require  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  suspend  economic  assistance  to  any 
country  that  decides  to  “repudiate  or  nulli¬ 
fy  existing  contracts  or  agreements”  with 
American  companies. 

Senator  Hubeht  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  majority  whip,  who  last  week  led 
a  drive  to  restore  $75  million  to  bring  Alliance 
funds  back  to  $525  million,  was  dismayed  at 
the  developments  in  Argentina. 

“Congress  is  no  longer  in  a  mood  to  give 
lending  authority  to  the  administration  so 
that  the  money  can  be  used  by  our  Latin 
American  friends  to  expropriate  private 
American  properties.” 

President  Kennedy  can  be  expected  to  ex¬ 
press  this  concern  in  Miami  next  weekend 
to  Argentina’s  Vice  President,  Carlos  Hum¬ 
berto  Perette,  diplomatic  officials  disclosed 
today. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  scheduled  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association.  Mr.  Perette  will  be  in 
Miami  for  an  "Argentine  Friendship  Week.” 

Diplomatic  sources  said  it  was  virtually 
certain  that  the  President  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Mr.  Perette’s  presence  in  Miami 
to  emphasize  the  administration’s  problems 
as  a  result  of  the  proposed  Argentine  action. 

Mr.  Perette  is  considered  to  be  among  those 
advising  President  Illia  to  assume  an  intran¬ 
sigent  attitude  on  the  cancellation  of  the 
contracts.  The  Vice  President  has  de¬ 
nounced  the  contracts  as  unconstitutional 
and  harmful  to  the  Argentine  economy. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Vice  President 
and  a  group  of  officials  in  the  recently  in¬ 
augurated  Argentine  administration  would 
like  to  turn  over  the  assets  of  the  private 
companies  to  the  Government  Petroleum 
Authority.  To  keep  payments  for  compen¬ 
sation  to  a  minimum,  the  officials  were  said 
to  have  suggested  that  the  companies  pay 
heavy  retroactive  taxes  for  the  5  years  they 
have  been  in  operation. 

Under  the  administration  of  President 
Arturo  Frondizi,  the  companies  were  prom¬ 
ised  special  tax  concessions  and  participation 
in  profits. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  critics,  including,  especially,  the 
Washington  Post,  who  have  designated 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  reform  the 
program  as  “Secretaries  of  State,”  that 
if  they  would  only  study  the  program,  it 
might  be  manifest  to  them  that  in  trying 
to  eliminate  extravagances  and  follies 
and  correct  past  and  continuing  errors, 
we  wish  to  save  the  program,  not  to 
destroy  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fiom  Alaska  very  much  for  the  remarks 
he  has  made.  I  appreciate  his  support. 
The  i  emarks  he  has  made  are  unanswer- 
ably  correct. 

I  wish  to  make  some  quick  comments 
about  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  has  referred  to  the  New  York  Times 
article  and  to  Brazil,  raising  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  of 
any  aid  to  that  country. 

Over  the  weekend,  someone  in  behalf 
of  the  Argentine  Government  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  Argentina  was  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  made  in  Sao  Paulo,  at  the 
conference  that  is  being  held  there,  for 
any  multilateral  procedural  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  Latin  America  would  ex¬ 
ercise  some  voice  in  the  administration 


of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  those  com¬ 
ments  coming  from  spokesmen  of  two 
countries  which  have  been  such  great 
beneficiaries  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program,  to  whom  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  given  so  much  out 
of  his  contingency  fund  to  help  shore 
up  their  monetary  policies  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  give  them  contingency  fund 
money  with  which  to  pay  off  some  Amer¬ 
ican  creditors.  That  is  another  example 
of  the  misuse  of  the  contingency  fund. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  should  have  that  money  given  to 
Argentina  for  the  purpose  of  having  that 
Government  pay  off  American  creditors. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  speak  with  complete 
respect,  as  a  great  supporter  of  my 
President.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  President.  Although  my  support  may 
not  be  needed,  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  assist  him  in  any  way  I  can  in  the 
great  historic  campaign  of  1964,  because 
the  country  and  the  world  need  his  con¬ 
tinuation  in  office.  But  merely  because 
I  feel  that  way  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
agree  with  him  when  I  think  he  is  wrong 
and  when  I  am  satisfied  the  facts  have 
proved  him  to  be  wrong.  I  believe  the 
facts  have  proved  him  to  be  wrong  in 
this  case.  He  ought  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  that  they, 
too,  will  have  to  meet  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Act 
of  Punta  del  Este;  that  they  will  have 
to  help  themselves;  and  that  they  will 
have  to  adopt  some  of  the  reforms  that 
we  are  entitled  to  have  them  adopt,  be¬ 
fore  we  pour  more  money  into  the  Argen¬ 
tine  and  Brazil.  That  is  the  position  I 
take.  The  President  will  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world  if 
he  takes  that  position. 

American  capital  cannot  bridge  the 
gulf  between  rich  and  poor.  If  I  thought 
that  gulf  could  be  bridged  by  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  American  money,  I  would  favor- 
it.  But  I  believe  that  a  continuation  of 
our  expenditures  in  the  present  manner 
would  only  make  the  rich  nations  rich¬ 
er  and  the  poor  nations  poorer.  To  pre¬ 
vent  that,  it  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
kind  of  reforms  I  have  been  talking  about 
in  my  speech  today. 

The  decisions  upon  which  industrial 
and  agricultural  growth  must  be  based 
must  be  made  by  the  people  of  those 
countries.  They  cannot  be  replaced  with 
foreign  aid.  In  too  many  countries,  we 
have  tried  to  use  foreign  aid  to  take  the 
place  of  local  effort  and  initiative. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  Americans  becom¬ 
ing  tired  of  the  burden,  which  is  the 
favorite  phrase  of  the  President.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  indigenous  peo¬ 
ple  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  what  must 
be  done  to  elevate  their  own  living 
standards.  A  people  described  by  the 
President  as  having  wealth  and 
strength — ourselves — have  no  more  obli¬ 
gation  to  help  the  rest  of  mankind  than 
the  rest  of  mankind  has  to  help  itself. 

I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  moral  issue,  but 
as  a  practical  one.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  too  many  countries  our  aid  is  con¬ 


tinued  only  because  it  is  part  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  machinery  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  because  it  is  promoting  any 
economic  growth  or  social  progress. 

One  might  also  ask  whether  foreign 
aid  is  not  a  burden  that  all  economically 
developed  countries  need  to  share.  Yet 
the  President  avoided  mentioning  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  this  year’s 
bill  contains  in  aid  to  those  very  same 
economically  developed  countries.  Our 
failure  to  cease  aiding  them  and  their 
failure  to  undertake  their  own  aid  pro¬ 
grams  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  contention  that  this  is  a  case  of  the 
obligation  of  rich  nations  to  poor  nations. 
We  have  allowed  foreign  aid,  rather,  to 
become  an  American  obligation  to  every¬ 
one  else. 

In  commenting  on  the  President’s 
speech  of  Friday  night,  I  would  also  point 
out  that  whereas  he  talked  mostly  about 
health,  education,  and  housing  as  objec¬ 
tives  of  foreign  aid,  a  good  third  of  the 
whole  program  is  military  aid,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  health,  education,  or 
housing.  In  too  many  places,  in  fact, 
military  aid  is  undermining  our  social 
and  economic  programs. 

So  also  do  we  send  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  abroad  for  purely  polit¬ 
ical  purposes.  We  give  it,  almost  liter¬ 
ally,  to  buy  up  foreign  political  leaders. 
Sometimes  we  think  that  by  so  do¬ 
ing  we  are  keeping  them  out  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  camp;  in  other  cases  we  are 
anxious  to  obtain  or  maintain  military 
bases.  Our  aid  programs  to  Sukarno  in 
Indonesia,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan, 
and  to  Ethiopia,  Morocco,  and  Libya  have 
had  that  purpose.  I  am  skeptical  in  the 
extreme  of  their  usefulness.  Above  all, 
aid  for  that  purpose  is  the  most  difficult 
to  terminate,  except  when  it  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  overthrow  of  the  recipient 
government  by  its  own  people. 

Finally,  I  am  most  disturbed  of  all 
by  the  President’s  defense  of  foreign  aid 
for  the  jobs  it  creates  for  American  citi¬ 
zens.  If  this  argument  becomes  in¬ 
trenched  in  defense  of  foreign  aid,  it  is 
going  to  be  raised,  too,  in  support  of  con¬ 
tinued  defense  spending,  because  it  is 
infinitely  more  applicable  there.  If  we 
need  Federal  programs  to  reduce  unem¬ 
ployment,  there  are  many  that  are  far 
more  worthwhile  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  than  foreign  aid.  But  if  the  work 
itself  becomes  more  important  to  us  than 
its  product,  then  our  defense  economy  is 
going  to  be  immune  from  any  cuts  in 
the  future,  no  matter  what  turn  the 
cold  war  may  take.  I  very  much  regret 
that  this  justification  has  become  so 
central  to  the  case  of  the  aid  advocates. 

We  need  to  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  need  for  so  large  a  defense  ex¬ 
penditure  and  so  large  an  aid  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  consider  the  wisdom  of  spend¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  that  money  in  our 
own  country,  to  meet  some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  domestic  issues  that  confront  us 
that  are  disturbing  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  great  service  he  has 
rendered  in  the  course  of  the  past  2 
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weeks  in  his  intelligent  opposition  to  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  this  bill  which  ought  to 
be  questioned.  Much  credit  is  due  him 
for  the  improvement  that  has  been  made 
in  the  bill.  The  Senator  knows  that  I 
have  sympathized  with  his  efforts.  I 
have  done  what  I  could,  both  in  com¬ 
mittee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  support  amendments  that  I  believed 
were  fully  justified.  So  I  have  listened 
with  deep  interest  to  the  excellent  ad¬ 
dress  the  Senator  is  making.  Earlier,  I 
heard  him  say  that  if  another  $40  mil¬ 
lion  could  be  cut  from  the  bill,  all  things 
considered,  he  would  be  satisfied.  I 
want  the  Senator  to  correct  me  if  I  mis¬ 
understood  his  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  interrupt  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  remarks? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  I  had  made  clear 
to  administration  spokesmen  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  they  should  take  a  look  at  the 
pending  amendments  and  suggest  where 
a  $40  million  reduction  could  be  made, 
which  would  round  the  amount  out  to 
$500  million. 

But  I  also  made  it  very  clear  that  I 
thought  the  bill  ought  to  be  cut  more 
than  that,  and  that  I  proposed  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  would  bring  the 
amount  down  at  least  to  the  House  fig¬ 
ure.  I  believe  the  amount  should  be  cut 
to  the  House  figure.  But  we  ought  to 
proceed  to  see  if  we  cannot  at  least  make 
a  $500  million  reduction,  instead  of  the 
$460  million  now  provided  for.  That  does 
not  mean  that  I  will  not  try  to  bring 
about  more  than  a  $500  million  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  share  strongly  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  that  a  further  cut 
could  be  made  in  the  bill,  particularly 
with  respect  to  those  countries  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  we  have  assumed  a  kind 
of  frozen  position.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  some  of  those  countries  in 
his  address  today. 

For  example,  I  think  of  South  Korea. 

I  visited  South  Korea  in  December  of 
last  year.  I  was  appalled  to  find  it  a  gar¬ 
rison  state,  so  laden  with  military  equip¬ 
ment,  ammunition  dumps,  and  motor 
pools  that  one  wondered  why  the  penin¬ 
sula  had  not  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terial  we  have  furnished  South  Korea 
over  the  years. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  fighting 
ended  in  South  Korea.  During  that 
time,  we  have  been  spending  approxi¬ 
mately  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
aid  to  the  government  of  South  Korea. 
We  have  fully  equipped  a  crack  army 
there.  Fifteen  Republic  of  Korea  divi¬ 
sions  are  on  the  line  at  the  38th  parallel. 
If,  after  10  years  of  the  pouring  of  our 
treasure  into  that  peninsula,  if  after  all 
our  massive  effort  to  train  and  equip  the 
South  Korean  Army,  the  Koreans  are 
still  unprepared  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  defense  of  their  narrow 
frontier,  perhaps  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  ask,  “When  will  they  be 
ready?” 

The  same  objection  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  our  policy  in  Formosa.  Again, 
we  find  a  frozen  attitude  that  still  calls 
forth  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  foreign  aid  expenditures  to  that  coun¬ 


try.  To  what  end?  For  what  purpose? 
To  maintain  there  an  army  that  is  twice 
as  big  as  necessary  to  defend  the  island, 
but  not  one-tenth  big  enough  to  threaten 
the  continent?  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  flow  of 
foreign  aid  dollars  will  be  tailored  to  the 
realities  in  these  countries,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  other  countries,  as  well,  where  we 
persist  in  spending  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  our  foreign  aid  money.  I 
think  that  here  is  where  a  further  cut 
could  readily  be  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  give  some  consid¬ 
eration  to  an  amendment  that  I  have 
been  discussing  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]  and  other  Senators,  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  call  for  another  $40 
million  cut,  limited  to  the  four  or  five 
countries  which  receive  the  largest 
amounts  of  American  aid,  which  would 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
to  decide  how  to  allocate  the  cut,  among 
countries  where  the  program  is  inexcus¬ 
ably  large,  and  where  the  United  States 
has  been  guilty  for  many  years  of  assum¬ 
ing  a  fixed  position  which  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  I  shall  shortly  be 
discussing  an  amendment,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  speech  I  shall  refer  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  to  the  contributions  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  made  in 
connection  with  the  very  point  he  is  now 
making.  We  have  a  good  case  in  that 
respect.  But  I  made  the  suggestion  to 
the  administration  spokesmen  this 
morning  because  I  thought  we  ought  to 
be  receiving  some  cooperation  from  the 
administration,  in  consultation,  concern¬ 
ing  where  the  administration  thinks  it 
can  make  some  savings,  because,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks  earlier,  in  my 
opinion,  the  appropriation  will  not  go 
beyond  $3  billion,  and  I  think  it  will  end 
with  less  than  $3  billion.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  ought  to  be  consulting  with  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  and  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  area 
in  which  our  differences  could  be  recon¬ 
ciled  in  what  could  be  a  conscionable 
compromise. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  suggest  that  this 
might  very  well  prove  to  be  the  proper 
area  in  which  to  make  a  final  cut.  The 
five  countries  receiving  the  largest 
amounts  of  our  military  assistance  are 
Vietnam,  Korea,  Turkey,  China,  and 
Greece.  I  recall  that  4  years  ago,  when 
I  first  became  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  we  were  assured 
that  our  aid  program  to  Greece  was 
about  to  end,  because  it  had  gone  on  so 
long,  and  been  so  generous,  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  felt  it  had  about  accom¬ 
plished  its  objectives.  But  here  we  are, 
4  years  later,  still  talking  about  aid  to 
Greece,  and  still  saying  that  Greece  will 
soon  be  eligible  for  removal  from  the  list. 

So  I  believe  the  President  could  decide 
how  to  allocate  another  $40  million  cut, 
as  between  the  countries  which  get  the 
biggest  slice  of  our  military  aid.  I  com¬ 
mend  such  an  approach  to  the  Senator. 
I  believe  it  might  furnish  a  proper  for¬ 
mula  in  connection  with  the  allocation  of 


a  further  $40  million  cut,  so  that  we 
could  then  proceed  to  a  final  vote  on  the 


bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
have  pending  an  amendment  which 
would  cut  $50  million  from  the  author¬ 
ization  for  supporting  assistance  which 
is  proposed  to  be  given  to  some  of  the 
countries  the  Senator  has  discussed,  and 
would  cut  $5  million  from  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  development  grants.  These 
changes  would  result  in  a  substantial 
saving.  I  do  not  care  which  way  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  attain  that  goal.  That  is  why 
I  think  we  need  to  take  an  inventory  of 
the  pending  amendments  and  determine 
which  ones  are  overlapping  or  which 
ones  seek  to  attain  the  same  ends,  and 
then  reach  an  understanding  as  to  which 
amendments  will  be  offered,  and  in  what 
order  they  will  be  offered.  I  am  perfect¬ 
ly  willing  to  do  that.  So  I  want  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  know  that  I  have  at  the  desk 
amendments  which  seek  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose,  but  I  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  support  his  amend¬ 


ment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 


Namara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  the  matter 
he  has  mentioned  in  the  last  few  minutes. 
I  think  his  suggestion  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  attaining  the  objective  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  in  mind. 

Earlier  today  he  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  in  regard  to  foreign  aid,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  among  the 
American  people  there  is  increasing  op¬ 
position  to  foreign  aid.  I  believe — al¬ 
though  I  could  be  mistaken — that  the 
American  people  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  think  there  is  in  our 
country  a  great  humanitarian  tradi¬ 
tion — which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
praises  and  shares — which  leads  us  to  be 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  know  that 
during  the  time  I  was  privileged  to  work 
with  the  food-for-peace  program,  there 
was  almost  unanimous  support  of  the 


program,  insofar  as  we  were  able  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  sentiment,  in  terms  of  our  mail 
and  our  conversations  with  people  all 
over  the  country.  They  do  not  want  hu¬ 
man  beings  anywhere  in  the  world  to 
be  hungry.  They  are  concerned  about 
disease,  illiteracy,  and  the  other  really 
basic  problems  which  disturb  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  they  are  also  concerned — 
and  if  I  am  mistaken  about  this,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  can  correct  me — 
with  some  of  the  things  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  mentioned  and  is  concerned 
about — among  them,  the  sterile  aspects 
of  the  aid  program,  including  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  military  aid  program 
which  we  have  been  maintaining  in  the 
countries  enumerated  by  the  Senator 

from  Idaho.  . 

I  have  hoped  we  could  make  the  soit 
of  reductions  suggested  by  the  Senator 
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from  Idaho  in  the  military  aid  program, 
and  thus  perhaps  satisfy  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  expedite  final  action 
by  the  Senate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  that  would  be 
the  result.  I  have  said  all  along  that  I 
believe  the  American  people  would  sup¬ 
port  a  good,  fair  foreign  aid  program — 
but  not  the  wasteful,  inefficient  programs 
which  have  come  to  characterize  much 
of  our  foreign  aid.  Hie  people  of  the 
United  States  are  fed  up — as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  editorial  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record — with  much  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram;  they  feel  that  much  of  it  is  highly 
wasteful  and  should  be  stopped.  That  is 
why  I  believe  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  rewrite  this  bill.  I  believe  that  thus 
far  we  have  had  remarkably  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  our  amendments;  but  I  believe 
now  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
should  hold  consultations,  to  determine 
what  can  be  done  toward  arriving  at 
some  acceptable  compromises,  thus 
speeding  the  bill  on  before  the  week  is 
over. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  statement. 

As  I  have  previously  suggested,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  proper  approach  is  not  to  make 
the  kind  of  blanket  cut  the  other  body 
made,  but  to  go  through  the  program 
country  by  country.  This  process  really 
was  begun  several  years  ago  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  when 
he  urged  that  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  Japan  which  have  become  prosper¬ 
ous  and  no  longer  need  our  aid  should 
be  removed  from  our  aid  program. 

If  we  total  the  savings  which  will  be 
made  by  eliminating  from  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  our  aid  programs  for  France,  West 
Germany,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands, 
Japan,  and  also  Taiwan,  Brazil,  and  Ar¬ 
gentina,  as  well  as  the  aggressor  na¬ 
tions,  it  is  apparent  that  we  could  easily 
cut  from  the  bill  authorizations  in  the 
amount  of  $1,500  million,  and  perhaps 
more.  In  each  case,  such  a  cut  can  be 
justified. 

For  example,  when  I  visited  Taiwan, 
several  years  ago,  I  was  amazed  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  variety  and  abundance  of  our 
aid  programs  there.  Our  funds  were  be¬ 
ing  used  for  almost  every  sort  of  program 
the  human  mind  could  conceive  of.  The 
projects  included  power  plants,  paper 
plants,  fertilizer  plants,  jute  plants,  fac¬ 
tories  of  various  kinds  and  the  rebuilding 
of  their  fishing  fleet — and  of  course  tre¬ 
mendous  military  aid.  Of  course,  the 
original  purpose  of  our  aid  to  Taiwan 
was  to  help  that  island  defend  itself  from 
attack  by  the  Red  Chinese.  But  that  ob¬ 
jective  was  attained  long  ago.  If,  after 
we  have  poured  billions  of  American  dol¬ 
lars  into  that  little  island,  it  is  not  yet 
self-sufficient,  I  believe  it  is  well  for  us 
to  ask  how  much  longer  we  intend  to  do 
for  Taiwan  what  we  would  not  dream  of 
doing  for  ourselves. 

As  for  the  countries  of  South  America, 
it  is  clear  that  Brazil  and  Argentina  are 
more  or  less  in  a  condition  of  instability; 
they  do  not  live  up  to  their  commitments, 
and  do  not  even  attempt  to  follow  the 
prescriptions  which  we  think  desirable  in 


connection  with  our  aid.  They  have  not 
followed  the  principles  adopted  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference  and  which 
President  Kennedy  has  wisely  pre¬ 
scribed. 

In  each  case,  the  cuts  now  contem¬ 
plated  can  be  justified. 

When  I  visited  Iran,  I  was  very  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  what  the  Shah  and 
our  AID  administration  there  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  with  our  aid;  the  Shah  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for  the 
reforms  he  is  attempting  to  carry  out; 
but  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  large 
amounts  we  are  pouring  into  Iran,  to 
help  build  up  an  army  for  Iran,  would 
ever  stop  the  Russians  if  they  determined 
to  move  into  that  country — in  which  case 
the  military  forces  of  Iran  would  offer 
little  more  defense  than  a  paper  wall.  In 
my  opinion,  we  should  end  or  at  least 
diminish  our  military  aid  there,  and 
should  devote  the  money  thus  saved  to 
economic  development,  with  which,  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  said, 
the  American  people  are  in  sympathy. 
Of  course,  we  wish  to  help  other  nations 
get  rid  of  illiteracy,  ill  health,  poverty, 
and  other  conditions  which  encourage 
communism;  but  I  believe  it  apparent 
that  we  can  still  save  a  vast  amount  of 
money  by  eliminating  some  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  We  have  pointed  out  that  in 
Latin  America  our  military  aid  has  not 
served  defense,  but,  instead,  has  served 
to  support  military  juntas  which  seek  to 
overthrow  constitutional  governments. 

I  believe  we  should  go  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  program  also  country  by  country, 
just  as  we  should  do  in  respect  to  the 
economic  program.  Then  I  believe  we 
should  come  forth  with  a  cut  that  would 
be  justifiable  and  defensible,  and  that 
would  be  substantially  larger  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  yet  been  considered. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Nelson  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  my  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  306.  At  the  outset  I 
wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  if  any 
Senator  has  any  suggestions  for  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  amendment  which  would 
improve  it,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  con¬ 
sider  modifications.  I  believe  that  when 
Senators  hear  me  through,  my  objec¬ 
tive  will  be  perfectly  clear.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  rumor  is  being  circulated  that 
the  amendment  would  prevent  sales  on 
the  part  of  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  if  a  country  desired  to  buy 
equipment  from  the  United  States,  it 
could  not  do  so  under  the  Morse  amend¬ 
ment.  If  my  amendment  is  subject  to 
such  an  interpretation,  it  will  be  mod¬ 
ified  before  I  finally  call  for  a  vote  on 
it.  But  in  my  judgment,  the  objective 
of  the  amendment  is  one  that  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  fur¬ 
ther  aid  of  any  kind  to  economically  de¬ 
veloped  countries,  other  than  what  is 
necessary  to  fulfill  firm  commitments 
made  prior  to  July  1,  1963.  Even  in  the 
case  of  these  prior  commitments,  the 
amendment  directs  the  President  to  ter¬ 
minate  them  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time  and  to  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  by  July,  1965,  on  what  progress 
he  has  made.  The  committee  bill  bans 
only  grant  aid  to  these  countries,  and  it 
also  makes  an  exception  of  $1  million 


per  country  in  grant  aid  for  military 
training  expenses. 

I  understand  that  some  think  that  the 
restrictions  upon  the  President  are  too 
great.  If  they  believe  that  the  language 
should  be  modified  in  some  respect  in 
regard  to  those  restrictions,  I  am  open 
to  suggestions  for  modifications  in  that 
respect.  But  what  I  wish  to  do  is  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  main  objective  of  the 
amendment,  which  I  now  proceed  to 
discuss. 

The  “economically  developed  coun¬ 
tries”  referred  to  in  the  amendment  are 
those  nations  listed  as  exceptions  to  the 
definition  of  “economically  less  developed 
nations”  contained  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1875  (S.IV) 
and  in  addition,  West  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  These  latter  countries  are 
not  U.N.  members  and  hence  are  not 
listed  as  exceptions  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  definition. 

Although  the  amendment  does  not  list 
the  countries  by  name,  they  are  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  France,  Hungary,  Ice¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Poland,  Rumania,  South  Africa,  Sweden, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republics,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  course,  the  United  States  is  also  listed 
by  the  U.N.  resolution  as  an  economically 
developed  country. 

Hence,  the  effect  of  my  amendment 
would  be  to  prohibit  any  form  of  aid 
under  this  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
these  nations  except  for  existing  com¬ 
mitments,  and  existing  commitments  to 
them  are  to  be  renegotiated  downward 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  was  as  long  ago  as  1960  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  first 
began  pressing  for  language  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  law  that  would  bring  about  a 
termination  in  aid  to  the  economically 
well-off  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  Even  at  that  time,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Congress 
were  met  with  the  self-contradictory  an¬ 
swer  that  aid  to  these  nations  was  being 
closed  out  and  besides,  the  aid  still  being 
sent  was  necessary  to  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  to  the  President  and 
to  assure  our  allies  that  the  United  States 
would  not  let  them  down  suddenly. 

So  in  fiscal  year  1960,  we  provided  aid 
to  these  countries  in  Europe  defined  by 
the  United  Nations  as  being  economically 
developed  totaling  $886  million  plus  $108 
million  more  to  Japan.  The  figures 
broke  down  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1960 
[In  millions] 


Country:  Amount 

Austria -  $i.o 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  9.  8 

Denmark _  36.  5 

Finland _ 0 

France _  72.  5 

Germany _ _ _ 137.  6 

Iceland _ _ _  4.  9 

Ireland _  0 

Italy - 1 -  162.2 

Netherlands _  49.  5 

Norway _ 34.  1 

Poland _  10.  5 

Sweden _ 0 

United  Kingdom _  116.5 

Japan -  108.  1 

European  regional _  229.  6 
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That  was  where  things  stood  in  I960 
when  Members  of  the  Senate  began  ex¬ 
pressing  increasing  displeasure  with 
continued  aid  to  these  nations.  That 
was  when  the  assurances  were  poured  in 
that  their  programs  were  being  termi¬ 
nated,  and  that  if  Congress  would  just 
refrain  from  putting  anything  into  the 
law  about  it,  the  administration  would 
take  care  of  the  matter. 

So  the  figures  came  in  for  the  next  fis¬ 
cal  year — 1961.  They  showed  that 
Western  Europe  that  year  received  $569.4 
million  from  us  in  all  forms  of  aid,  plus 
another  $115.8  million  for  Japan.  That 
was  a  net  reduction  of  a  little  more  than 
$300  million.  But  it  vzts  not  enough  for 
our  friend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  and  many  of  the  rest  of  us. 

It  was  in  1961,  as  I  recall,  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  Senate  floor  calling  for  a 
more  specific  termination  of  aid  to  de¬ 
veloped  countries.  But  that  was  the 
year  of  the  Beilin  crisis.  How  well  I 
remember  the  argument  made  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  to  cut  our  aid  to 
our  Western  Allies  at  that  critical  time 
would  appear  to  be  an  expression  of 
lack  of  American  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  Europe.  Of  course,  we  had  already 
put  over  $41  billion  into  Western  Europe 
as  an  expression  of  our  concern  for  its 
security;  but  as  we  are  hearing  today 
from  France  in  particular,  there  is  never 
enough  that  America  can  do  to  satisfy 
the  Europeans  that  we  mean  what  we 
say.  That  is  a  hopeless  cause.  There 
is  not  enough  money  and  there  are  not 
enough  American  troops  in  our  whole 
country  that  we  could  put  into  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  to  satisfy  a  great  many 
of  its  people  that  the  United  States 
means  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligation  to 
consider  an  attack  on  a  NATO  member 
as  an  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
Yet  just  a  few  days  ago,  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  told  us  that  we  had  to  send  addi¬ 
tional  American  troops  to  Germany  that 
year  because  of  the  unfulfilled  commit¬ 
ments  of  our  allies — chiefly  France. 

So  in  fiscal  1962,  another  $436.3  mil¬ 
lion  went  into  the  economically  devel¬ 
oped  countries  of  Europe,  plus  another 
$141.8  million  to  Japan,  for  a  total  of 
$578.1  million.  The  breakdown  is  as 
follows : 

Fiscal  year  1962 
[In  millions] 


Country:  Amount 

Austria _  $4.  2 

Belgium-Luxembourg -  18.  8 

Denmark _  15.0 

France _  41.  0 

Finland _  0 

Germany _  2.  2 

Iceland _  4.  3 

Ireland _  0 

Italy _  105.3 

Netherlands _  14.  8 

Norway _  24.9 

Poland _  8.  1 

Sweden _  0 

United  Kingdom _ . -  27.  5 

Japan _  141.8 

European  regional _  173.1 


The  figures  I  am  using  are  for  all  forms 
of  aid.  They  include  food  for  peace, 
Export-Import  Bank  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  aid  that  are  not  covered  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  is  also  true 
that  my  amendment,  banning  further  aid 


to  them  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  would  not  affect  the  food-for-peace 
program,  not  Export-Import  operations. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  this  money  is 
still  under  the  foreign  aid  program  now 
under  consideration.  More  specifically, 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  in  the  form  of 
military  aid,  and  most  of  that  is  grant 
aid.  But  not  all.  We  are  also  making 
loans  for  military  assistance  that  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  language  in  the 
committee  bill. 

I  also  point  out  that  throughout  the 
fiscal  years  since  1960,  we  have  been 
sending  aid,  so  we  are  told,  “to  carry  out 
previous  commitments.”  In  a  moment,  I 
shall  discuss  the  aid  figures  for  fiscal 
1963,  and  it  will  become  evident  that 
these  previous  commitments  are  appar¬ 
ently  indefinite.  Unless  we  direct  the 
President  to  renegotiate  and  revise  down¬ 
ward  our  “previous  commitments,”  we 
will  not  be  able  to  terminate  our  aid  to 
Western  Europe  as  the  committee  ob¬ 
viously  desires  to  do. 

I  call  attention  to  the  aid  figures  for 
fiscal  1963  as  they  affect  these  countries. 
They  show  that  little,  if  any,  improve¬ 
ment  was  made  over  the  previous  year. 
The  total  for  Western  Europe  was  $705.7 
million,  with  another  $172.9  million  for 
Japan.  That  is  a  total  of  $878.6  million. 

The  substantial  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  is  due  in  part  to  large  loans 
to  Austria,  Italy,  and  Japan  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  would  not 
be  affected  by  my  amendment.  But  the 
military  aid  programs  showed  little  dif¬ 
ference  from  the  previous  year,  and  in 
many  cases  were  higher  than  in  1962. 

The  breakdown  is  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1963 
[In  millions] 

Amount 


Austria.  _ _ $31.4 

Belgium-Luxembourg -  28. 1 

Denmark -  24.  0 

Finland _ None 

France _ 30.  6 

Germany -  •  5 

Iceland - -  1-  4 

Ireland _  None 

Italy _  300.  7 

Netherlands -  16.  4 

Norway _  38.  7 

Poland _ _ _ 10.  8 

Sweden - None 

United  Kingdom -  11.2 

Japan - 172.  9 

European  regional _ 211.9 


The  funds  listed  here  for  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  Denmark,  France,  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  vir¬ 
tually  all  military.  For  Italy,  too,  over 
$72  million  of  her  aid  is  military.  They 
are  able  to  support  themselves.  If  they 
wish  to  buy  from  us,  I  do  not  seek  to 
prevent  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  give  them  aid  money. 

I  predict  that  unless  Congress  does 
three  things  in  this  area,  the  figures  for 
fiscal  1964,  which  are  now  classified,  will 
turn  out  to  be  almost  the  same  as  for 
fiscal  1963.  The  three  things  we  must 
do  are  to  specify  the  countries  that  are 
not  to  receive  any  more  aid,  extend  the 
ban  to  loan  aid,  and  direct  a  downward 
revision  of  our  existing  commitments. 
My  amendment  does  the  first  by  direct¬ 
ing  that  no  further  aid  is  to  go  to  the  list 
of  nations  found  by  the  United  Nations 


to  be  economically  developed.  As  I  have 
already  said,  these  are  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  France,  Hungary,  Ice¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Po¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
To  this  list  I  have  added  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
which  are  not  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Unless  we  are  specific,  the  Pentagon 
and  our  AID  administrators  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  find  justification  for  these  pro¬ 
grams.  The  committee  language  does, 
after  all,  leave  it  up  to  the  President, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  it  is  up 
to  the  administrators  of  the  program, 
to  determine  what  countries  are  econom¬ 
ically  developed  and  able  to  finance  their 
own  defenses.  You  will  inevitably  find 
that  when  the  Pentagon  is  anxious  to 
have  a  country  engage  in  some  military 
activity  that  it  is  reluctant  to  finance 
itself,  there  will  be  a  finding  that  the 
said  country  is  unable  to  finance  its  de¬ 
fense. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  name  these  countries. 

The  language  added  by  the  committee 
says  that  “no  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  a  grant  basis  under  this  Act 
to  any  economically  developed  nation 
capable  of  sustaining  its  own  defense 
burden  and  economic  growth,”  and  then 
it  makes  two  further  exceptions,  one  for 
commitments  entered  into  before  July  1, 
1963,  and  orientation  and  training  ex¬ 
penses  for  military  purposes  up  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion  per  country. 

We  must  not  leave  any  room  for  doubt 
as  to  what  countries  we  mean  when  we 
say  nations  capable  of  sustaining  their 
own  defense  burdens  and  economic 
growth.  My  amendment  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt. 

The  second  thing  we  must  do  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  ban  on  further  aid  to  loans, 
as  well  as  grants.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
we  are  making  loans  to  nations  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  for  military  purposes.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  committee  bill  that 
would  put  a  stop  to  that  practice. 

Those  nations  are  capable  of  financ¬ 
ing  their  own  military  commitments. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  our  loans  should 
go  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
they  are  most  sorely  needed.  That  is 
why  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  increas¬ 
ing  our  loans  on  a  specific  project  basis 
to  Latin  America,  to  name  one  area. 

The  third  thing  Congress  must  do  is 
direct  the  President  to  revise  downward 
our  existing  commitments  to  these  coun¬ 
tries.  There  are  some  who  feel  that  my 
language  goes  too  far  in  that  direction, 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to 
suggestions  for  its  revision.  But  if  there 
is  not  some  renegotiation,  the  grants  will 
continue  to  flow  into  Western  European 
nations,  and  perhaps  into  Japan,  as  well. 

If  I  should  be  told  all  this  should  be 
left  up  to  our  administrators,  my  an¬ 
swer  would  be  that  we  have  waited  for 
several  years  for  the  AID  administra- 
tors  to  turn  off  this  particular  spigot. 
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They  have  not  done  so,  and  I  can  only 
reach  the  conclusion  that  they  never  will 

My  second  response  is  to  take  a  look  at 
what  new  plans  are  being  pressed  right 
now  in  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  for  Western  Europe.  After  the 
ugly  experience  we  have  had  in  trying 
without  suceess  to  get  our  NATO  part¬ 
ners  to  met  their  commitments,  after  the 
continuation  of  military  aid  to  them 
long  after  they  were  able  to  pay  their 
own  way,  the  American  policymakers  de¬ 
cided  we  should  embark  on  a  whole  new 
NATO  program  for  which  the  United 
States  would  pay  40  percent. 

This  was  the  proposal  for  the  NATO 
surface  fleet.  This  was  not  a  proposal 
that  was  initiated  among  our  allies.  It 
was  not  something  we  decided  to  go 
along  with  reluctantly.  To  the  contrary, 
it  was  our  own  idea.  It  was  our  idea  that 
if.  the  alliance  began  to  look  a  little 
shaky,  it  could  always  be  repaired  with 
American  money. 

So  we  proposed  a  nuclear  fleet  for 
which  we  would  pay  40  percent.  We 
have  tried  to  sell  this  plan  to  NATO. 
We  have,  to  put  it  another  way,  tried  to 
persuade  our  NATO  Allies  to  let  the 
United  States  pay  for  much  more  than 
our  share  of  a  new  nuclear  force  which 
would  belong  to  the  alliance.  We  want 
them  to  allow  us,  to  permit  us,  to  do  this 
for  them. 

That  approach,  and  that  attitude,  has 
characterized  our  whole  NATO  policy 
ever  since  we  first  sent  troops  to  Europe 
in  large  numbers  in  the  early  1950’s.  It 
is  why  I  have  no  confidence  at  all  that 
financial  and  military  aid  to  them  will 
stop  unless  Congress  itself  stops  it. 

In  some  respects,  our  allies  have,  used 
better  judgment  themselves.  Last  Fri¬ 
day  morning’s  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  the  story  that  the  Military  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Con¬ 
ference  has  recommended  against  the 
nuclear  surface  fleet.  It  rightly  called 
it  military  superfluity  and  therefore  a 
waste. 

I  surely  welcome  this  indication  that 
the  American  taxpayers  may  not,  after 
all,  get  stuck  for  another  multibillion- 
dollar  outlay  representing  the  American 
share  of  what  Great  Britain,  France, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  should  be  doing  for  the  alli¬ 
ance.  I  believe  the  40-percent  proposed 
payment  is  outrageous. 

Apparently  they  have  saved  us  from 
that  fate,  when  our  own  policymakers 
were  determined  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

This  is  why  I  believe  my  amendment 
is  necessary  if  Congress  is  to  see  the 
termination  of  U.S.  aid  to  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  I  rest  my  case  at  this 
point  on  my  amendment.  I  hope  if  the 
discussion  which  will  take  place  on  the 
floor  or  in  the  cloakrooms  in  the  next 
hour  or  so  results  in  adjustments  to  this 
amendment  that  Senators  believe  should 
be  made,  we  can  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tect  its  objective.  I  believe  this  is  the 
time  when  we  should  say  that  American 
aid  money  should  no  longer  go  to  self- 
sufficient  NATO  countries,  but  should  go 
to  the  truly  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  where  it  is  so  important  to  us,  on 
a  project-to-project  basis,  to  be  of  help 


to  governments  willing  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  to  the  committee  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  on  page  47, 
lines  15  to  21. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  315 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
amazed  to  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  Tuesday,  November  5,  a  story  that 
the  U.S.  Government,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  will 
underwrite  the  credit  risk  involved  in 
the  recent  sale  of  corn  to  Communist 
Hungary.  This  story  states  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  decided  to  un¬ 
derwrite  all  the  credit  risks  for  American 
banks  engaged  in  financing  the  sale  of 
$6  million  worth  of  surplus  U.S.  corn  to 
Hungary,  which,  of  course,  is  a  member 
of  the  Communist  bloc.  It  was  my  un¬ 
dersanding  that  at  the  time  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  the  announcement  that  this 
Government  would  approve  applications 
for  licenses  for  private  corporations  to 
negotiate  sales  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
to  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites,  he  im¬ 
plied  that  the  carrying  out  of  these  nego¬ 
tiations  would  be  through  private  chan¬ 
nels,  with  the  grain  trade  negotiating 
the  sales  and  the  sales  being  consum¬ 
mated  for  cash  or  gold  or  short  term 
credit  extended  through  private  chan¬ 
nels.  There  was  no  indication  that  the 
American  taxpayer  would  be  called  upon 
to  underwrite  the  credit  risk  involved  in 
export  sales  to  Communist  countries,  at 
the  time  the  President  made  his  state¬ 
ment  on  radio  and  television  about  the 
wheat  sale. 

I  was  not  alone  in  this  understanding 
of  the  proposal  made  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  because  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
November  1963,  Washington  newsletter. 
No.  242,  issued  by  the  Friends  Commit¬ 
tee  on  National  Legislation  in  which  the 
organization  comments  with  some  cau- 
tion,  but  with  commendation  on  the  de¬ 
cision  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Communist 
countries.  However,  it  also  appears  to 
be  laboring  under  a  misapprehension 
about  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  finance  these  sales  to  the 
Communist  bloc  countries. 

I  quote  from  the  Friends  newsletter: 

In  order  to  avoid  legislative  restrictions 
and  rally  public  support,  the  President  has 
specified  that  the  sales  would  be  (1)  made 
through  private  dealers,  (2)  for  dollars  or 
gold— 

I  repeat  the  second  category,  Mr. 
President,  because  we  heard  much  about 
that  when  we  were  discussing  the  wheat 
sale — 
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(2)  for  dollars  or  gold;  (3)  for  cash  or  short¬ 
term  credit;  (4)  not  diverted  to  Communist 
China  or  Cuba,  and  (5)  carried  in  available 
American  ships,  supplemented  by  ships  of 
other  countries.  This  last  requirement  is 
still  being  modified  because  of  the  high  level 
of  U.S.  shipping  rates. 

In  view  of  the  general  understanding 
involved  in  the  Presidential  announce¬ 
ment  that  we  were  about  to  start  selling 
grain  to  Communist  countries,  I  was  un¬ 
derstandably  shocked  to  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  November  5  an 
article  under  the  byline  of  Vincent  J. 
Burke,  under  the  heading  “Government 
Will  Underwrite  Credit  Risk  in  Sale  to 
Hungary.” 

I  read  a  portion  of  that  news  release : 

The  Federal  Government  has  decided  to 
underwrite  all  the  credit  risks  for  American 
banks  engaged  in  financing  sale  of  $6  million 
worth  of  surplus  U.S.  corn  to  Communist 
Hungary. 

It  is  expected  that  similar  credit  guaran¬ 
tees  will  be  extended  to  the  pending  $250 
million  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  because  we  now  have  opportunity  to 
do  something  about  the  complete  switch 
in  the  understanding  of  the  people  of 
this  country  that  this  sale  was  to  be 
made  for  cash  to  what  now  appears  to  be 
a  program  to  have  the  American  people 
underwrite  all  the  bad  debts  the  Commu¬ 
nists  may  accumulate  in  connection  with 
the  sale. 

I  read  this  rather  startling  announce¬ 
ment  because  it  is  pertinent  to  an 
amendment  I  propose  to  offer  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  It  is  expected  that  similar 
guarantees  will  be  extended  for  the  $250 
million  wheat  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Burke’s  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  November  5: 

In  announcing  a  month  ago  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  permit  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  [Soviet]  Union,  President  Kennedy  said 
it  would  be  sold  by  private  dealers  for  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  delivery 
or  normal  commercial  terms. 

If  that  were  all  that  were  involved,  it 
would  be  bad  enough.  I  submit  that 
sales  of  this  type,  even  if  they  were  made 
to  Communist  countries  for  cash,  in¬ 
volve  a  switch  in  our  American  foreign 
policy,  because  they  provide,  instead  of 
a  policy  of  trying  to  restrict  export  of 
supplies  to  strengthen  Communist 
countries,  one  of  actually  encouraging 
shipment  of  supplies  to  strengthen  the 
Communist  counties  so  as  to  give  them 
extra  weapons,  extra  power,  extra  energy 
enabling  them  to  continue  to  intimidate 
the  neutral  countries  of  the  world  and 
countries  of  the  free  world,  in  order  to 
compel  the  continuation  of  the  necessary 
appropriation  of  moneys  such  as  we  are 
called  upon  to  authorize  today  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  were  to  undertake  this  action 
even  on  sales  for  Communist  gold  by 
Executive  decree  without  consultation 
with  Congress.  However,  when,  instead 
of  that,  we  are  now  told  that  these  sales 
are  to  be  made  for  credit,  instead  of 
cash  or  gold,  that  is  something  quite 
different.  When  we  are  now  told  that 
the  credit  risk  is  being  underwritten  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  is  fi- 
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nanced  exclusively  by  American  funds,  I 
believe  that  we  confront  a  situation 
which  is  utterly  indefensible. 

I  point  out  another  statement  in  the 
Washington  Post  article: 

Actually,  It  Is  customary  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  a  Government  agency,  to  guar¬ 
antee  one-half  of  the  short-term  credit  ex¬ 
tended  by  private  commercial  banks  on  sale 
of  big  shipments  of  American  goods  abroad. 
The  agency’s  chief  purpose  is  to  promote 
foreign  sale  of  American  products. 

Departing  from  its  usual  50-50  practice 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  agreed  to  guar¬ 
antee  all — 

Let  me  repeat  that,  because  I  want 
Senators  and  the  country  generally  to 
understand  what  we  are  confronted  with 
in  this  situation — 

Departing  from  its  usual  50-50  practice, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  agreed  to  guar¬ 
antee  all — • 

A-l-1 — 

all  the  short-term  credit  extended  by  banks 
to  finance  the  sale  of  corn  to  Hungary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en¬ 
tire  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government  Well  Underwrite  Credit  Risk 
in  Sale  to  Hungary 
(By  Vincent  J.  Burke) 

The  Federal  Government  has  decided  to 
underwrite  all  the  credit  risks  for  American 
banks  engaged  in  financing  sale  of  $6  million 
worth  of  surplus  U.S.  corn  to  Communist 
Hungary. 

It  is  expected  that  similar  credit  guaran¬ 
tee  will  be  extended  to  the  pending  $250- 
million  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  and  if  that  happens,  informed  sources 
said  yesterday,  a  group  of  House  Repub¬ 
licans  is  preparing  to  attack  the  Kennedy 
administration’s  handling  of  the  sale. 

In  announcing  a  month  ago  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  permit  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Union,  President  Kennedy  said  it  would 
be  sold  “by  private  dealers  for  American 
dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  delivery  or 
normal  commercial  terms.” 

Actually,  it  is  customary  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  i.  Government  agency,  to  guar¬ 
antee  one-half  of  the  short-term  credit  ex¬ 
tended  by  private  commercial  banks  on  sale 
of  big  shipments  of  American  goods  abroad. 
The  agency’s  chief  purpose  is  to  promote 
foreign  sale  of  American  products. 

Departing  from  its  usual  50-50  practice, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  agreed  to  guar¬ 
antee  all  the  short-term  credit  extended  by 
banks  to  finance  the  sale  of  corn  to  Hungary. 

This  was  done  after  the  commercial  banks 
refused  to  take  the  risks  required  under  the 
agency's  normal  practice. 

Also  yesterday,  the  Commerce  Department 
granted  a  license  for  the  shipment  of  about 
$1  million  worth  of  corn  to  Hungary — the 
sixth  such  license  granted  since  October  23. 

The  license  permits  the  shipment  of 
600,000  bushels  of  yellow  corn,  valued  at 
$1,031,000. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  discussing  whether  we 
should  authorize  $3  billion,  $4  billion,  or 
even  $5  billion  of  foreign  aid  money  to 
strengthen  the  mutual  capacity  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  free  world  to  resist  the  con¬ 
tinuing  encroachments  of  communism, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  seriously  whether 
we  want  to  place  the  American  taxpayer 
in  a  position  where,  with  his  dollars,  we 
propose  to  guarantee  all  of  the  credits 


that  the  Communists  utilize  in  buying 
from  us  the  supplies  they  need  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  to  threaten  the  portion  of  the  world 
which  we  are  seeking  in  this  pending 
bill  to  protect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  amendment  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  and  which  I  shall 
offer  in  due  course,  and  on  which  I  shall 
ask  Senators  to  express  their  opinion  as 
to  what  they  think  of  this  kind  of  prac¬ 
tice,  in  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  54,  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Sec.  404.  Neither  the  Export-Import  Bank 
nor  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  obliga¬ 
tion  heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred  by  any 
Communist  country  (as  defined  in  section 
620  (f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961)  or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or 
in  any  other  way  participate  in  the  extension 
of  credit  to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  na¬ 
tional,  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
grain  or  any  product  thereof  by  such  country, 
agency,  or  national.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  decision  to  approve  such  sales  of 
grain  to  the  Soviets  is  wrong  since  while 
we  are  working  on  legislation  here  today 
to  make  funds  available  for  programs  to 
build  up  the  economy  and  the  muscle 
of  the  free  world,  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department,  without  any  “ad¬ 
vice  and  consent”  of  the  Senate,  are  tak¬ 
ing  action  to  alleviate  and  correct  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  administration  of  their  econ¬ 
omy  by  the  Communists  and  their  satel¬ 
lites. 

I  must  confess  that  this  decision  has 
been  made,  not  by  Congress,  but  by  Sen¬ 
ators  or  Representatives,  but  by  execu¬ 
tive  decree,  in  spite  of  the  clear-cut 
understanding  that  sales  were  to  be 
made  for  cash  or  short-term  credit,  and 
also  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  shipped  mainly  in  American 
bottoms.  I  do  not  know  what  our  free 
world  friends  think  about  a  proposal 
that  has  now  become  a  fact,  whereby 
we  are  now  selling  American  surplus 
grains  to  the  Communists  at  a  cheaper 
delivered  price  than  that  at  which  we 
are  selling  it  to  our  friends  in  the  free 
world.  We  have  established  a  practice — 
properly  so — that  our  exports  to  those 
countries  are  to  be  carried  in  American 
bottoms,  in  American  ships  whose  crews 
receive  American  wage  scales.  That  is 
appropriate.  Now  we  are  selling  grain 
to  the  Communists  at  the  world  price, 
which  is  the  price  that  we  also  use  in 
selling  grains  to  friendly  countries;  but 
when  we  sell  grains  to  friendly  countries, 
and  ship  them  in  American  bottoms,  the 
cost  to  the  recipient  is  greater  than 
what  we  are  charging  the  Communists, 
because  they  get  shipping  at  reduced 
negotiated  rates. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  curious  about 
the  last  statement  the  Senator  has  made. 
Does  he  have  reference  to  sales  under 
the  authority  of  the  AID  bill,  or  com¬ 
mercial  practice? 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  reference  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  sold,  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks,  at  world 
prices,  to  Germany  and  other  friendly 
countries,  grains  which  we  delivered  to 
them  in  American  bottoms.  Now  we  are 
selling  grains  to  the  Communists  and 
delivering  them  in  American  bottoms  at 
lower  delivered  prices. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  get  this 
point  clear.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  West  Germany  has  bought  Ameri¬ 
can  products  and  paid  the  world  price 
plus  the  American  shipping  price,  which 
is  substantially  above  the  going  price  for 
shipping?  Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  have  done  that, 
unless  they  have  been  able  to  carry  the 
products  in  their  own  bottoms. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Without  any  ifs, 
ands,  or  buts,  have  they  actually  done 
it? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  have  not  been 
getting  it  at  the  discounted  American 
delivered  price  in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Have  they  paid  a 
premium  price  for  it? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  paid  the  same 
price  that  the  Communists  are  paying, 
the  world  price,  but  they  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  having  the  grain  shipped  to  a 
friendly  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  an  instance  in  which  the  West 
Germans  have  used  American  bottoms 
when  any  other  bottoms  were  available? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  of  the  fact  that 
they  either  have  used  American  bottoms 
and  paid  American  prices,  or  have 
shipped  the  products  in  other  bottoms. 
We  have  not  given  to  them  the  conces¬ 
sion  that  we  are  giving  to  the  Russians, 
at  a  negotiated  price  downward. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  the  Germans  to  be  pretty  good 
traders.  I  have  never  heard  of  them 
paying  a  premium  above  the  world  price. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  they  are  good 
traders,  and  they  also  are  considered 
good  friends  of  ours.  In  no  instance  have 
we  offered  them  the  identical  shipping 
concessions  that  we  are  offering  to  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  Senator  means  by  con¬ 
cessions.  Whenever  a  foreign  country 
pays  cash  for  a  commodity,  it  usually 
purchases  the  transportation  at  the  low¬ 
est  price  it  can  get.  Is  that  not  the  com¬ 
mon  practice? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Where  is  there  any 
concession? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  also  common  prac¬ 
tice  for  them  to  provide  their  own  de¬ 
livery,  or  we  deliver  it  at  our  standard, 
acceptable  American  fees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  they  could  not  hire  a  ship 
flying  the  Liberian  flag? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  they  did  that,  that 
would  be  their  own  delivery. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Their  own  delivery. 
The  Senator  does  not  mean  that  it  must 
be  a  West  German  flag  ship? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Whatever  arrangement 
they  make  would  constitute  their  own 
delivery  system. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  the  Senator  is  drawing? 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  We  have  not  offered  to 
deliver  the  products  in  Americans  ships 
at  the  reduced  price  that  we  are  offering 
to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  price  is  still 
higher  than  the  going  price  for  non- 
American  ships.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  could  well  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticle  points  that  out. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  are  offering  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  Hungary  giving  them  the  status  of 
most  favored  nations,  because  we  have 
offered  to  them  a  delivery  system.  I  do 
not  know  who  takes  the  loss — whether  it 
be  the  shipper  or  the  seamen. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  submit  that  that 
is  a  distortion  of  the  facts,  because  what 
they  want  to  do  is  ship  it  in  ships  they 
can  hire  at  a  lower  price  than  what  we 
are  offering  them. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  American  ships, 
though. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No ;  ships  that  will 
carry  it  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Can  the  Senator  name 
any  country  which  has  purchased  sur¬ 
plus  American  wheat  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  when  we  have 
offered  to  deliver  it  in  American  ships 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  prevailing  rate? 
We  are  speaking  now  of  a  commercial 
practice. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  policy  would 
require  shipment  in  American  ships  at 
higher  prices.  The  way  the  newspapers 
report  the  deal,  other  countries  will  not 
ship  in  non-American  ships  at  prices 
even  lower  than  negotiated  prices. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  are  not  sure  what 
the  new  rates  will  be.  I  have  never  seen 
them  published.  I  have  been  told  they 
were  negotiated  sharply  downward. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  read  in  the  press 
that  the  prevailing  price  as  of  the  date 
of  the  article,  which  was  published  last 
week,  in  non-American  ships  is  close  to 
$13  a  ton  delivered  to  Black  Sea  ports; 
while  the  going  price  in  American  ships 
is  $23.  There  has  been  talk  of  trying  to 
reduce  the  rate  in  American  ships  to  $18, 
but  that  would  still  be  substantially 
above  the  rates  in  non-American  ships. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  privilege  to  allow 
the  buyer  to  pay  $5  or  $6  a  ton  more  than 
the  going  rate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  certainly  a  privi¬ 
lege  if  the  recipient  country  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  needs  to  use  American 
ships. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  they  do  not 
want  to  carry  it  in  American  ships.  This 
is  not  a  privilege  they  are  seeking. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  are  getting  the 
benefit,  however,  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
giving  Communist  countries  a  specific 
rate  reduction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  interested 
in  whether  they  use  American  ships  or 
not.  I  merely  thought  the  facts  as  to  the 
actual  situation  should  be  fairly  stated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  facts  will 
all  be  better  clarified  when  we  get  from 
the  administration  a  specific  statement, 
first,  as  to  what  will  be  the  new  special 
rate  to  Communist  countries,  and  second, 
who  will  absorb  the  difference.  Will  the 
American  shipping  companies  make  a 
smaller  profit,  or  will  the  men  who  work 


on  the  ships  receive  a  smaller  wage?  Or 
are  we  going  to  shuffle  off  the  difference 
on  the  American  taxpayer  in  the  form  of 
some  new  kind  of  subsidy?  There  are 
facts  we  all  want  to  have  in  that  con¬ 
nection. 

However,  the  main  burden  of  my  re¬ 
marks  this  afternoon,  and  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  which  I  have  of¬ 
fered,  deals  with  the  question  of  whether, 
in  the  credit  involved,  we  want  to  compel 
the  American  taxpayer  to  underwrite 
any  bad  debts  which  might  eventuate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Perhaps  what 
I  am  about  to  say  is  somewhat  collateral 
to  the  Senator’s  very  interesting,  inform¬ 
ative  speech.  However,  I  just  took  from 
the  news  ticker  an  interesting  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  which  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senator  in  his  discussion.  It  is  a  UPI 
dispatch  from  Moscow,  with  reference  to 
Cuba.  It  reads : 

The  Government  newspaper  Izvestia — 

I  interpolate  that  Izvestia  has  never 
been  known,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to 
print  anything  that  did  not  have  the 
approval  of  Moscow. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  that  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  statement. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  continue  to 
read: 

The  Government  newspaper  Izvestia  said 
tonight  the  Soviet  Union  never  promised  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  all  Russian  troops 
from  Cuba. 

It  said  the  question  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Cuba  “is  a  problem  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba’*  and  no  one  else. 

A  leading  Izvestia  article  signed  “Ob¬ 
server”  referred  to  a  claim  attributed  to 
U.S.  special  envoy  W.  A.  Harriman  that  Pre¬ 
mier  Khrushchev  promised  him  that  all  Rus- 
sion  troops  would  be  pulled  out  of  Cuba. 

“It  is  difficult  to  say  with  whom  this 
version  originated,  with  Harriman  himself 
or  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which 
quoted  him,”  Izvestia  said. 

The  Soviet  newspaper  apparently  referred 
to  a  Washington  column  by  Joseph  Alsop 
published  in  the  October  31  issue  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  It  said  in  part: 

“When  Governor  Averell  Harriman  was  in 
Moscow,  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  twice  as¬ 
sured  him  that  all  Russian  troops  would 
eventually  be  brought  home  from  Cuba. 
‘Why  should  we  keep  them  there?’  Khru¬ 
shchev  asked,  and  added  that  the  men  of 
the  Red  army  did  not  like  being  there  either 
because  of  the  steamy  Cuban  climate.” 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  dis¬ 
patch  is  that  the  Kremlin  seems  to  be 
reverting  to  type  and  is  now  saying  it 
did  not  say  what  most  observers  said 
it  did  say  some  time  ago.  The  merry- 
go-round  goes  round  and  round,  and  we 
are  still  dealing  with  Communist  oper¬ 
ations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
statement  emphasizes  at  least  the  fact 
that  we  received  no  quid  pro  quo  from 
the  Communists  in  turn  for  our  willing¬ 
ness  to  bail  out  Soviet  Russia  from  the 
serious  problems  that  confront  them,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  failure  to  be  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  collectivist  farm  program  and 
make  it  successful. 


It  would  appear  that  the  spirit  of 
Moscow  is  reverting  to  the  spirit  of  Mos¬ 
cow  B.D.S. — before  the  death  of  Stalin — 
because  I  saw  none  of  this  fine,  con¬ 
ciliatory  aspect  in  what  the  Senator  has 
read,  and  which  we  sometimes  read  in 
language  that  is  uttered  by  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Would  the 
Senator  say  that  the  spirit  of  Moscow 
should  more  properly  be  called  the 
specter  of  Moscow? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  that  would  be 
much  more  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  with  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  about  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  amendment  which  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  overwhelmingly,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  accept  it  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  because  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  perfectly  logical,  necessary, 
and  sound  amendment. 

Is  it  not  odd  that  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
we  were  asked  to  advise  and  consent  on 
a  test  ban  treaty,  whose  major  provisions 
were  already  effective  in  this  country 
through  the  President’s  proclamation  at 
his  American  University  speech  on 
June  10,  which  precluded  our  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons? 

On  this  issue,  already  decided  by  Ex¬ 
ecutive  decree,  the  Senate  was  asked  to 
advise  and  consent. 

The  decision  to  sell  wheat  and  other 
grains  to  Russia  and  the  Communist  bloc 
was  made  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — without  any  advice  or  con¬ 
sent  by  the  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  Mr. 
President,  our  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  proposal  and  the  decision  to  ap¬ 
prove  sales  of  wheat  and  grains  to  the 
Communist  bloc  demonstrate  significant 
needs  for  changing  the  guidelines  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  basis  for  our  American  foreign 
policy — if  indeed  it  does  have  established 
guidelines.  Both  of  the  above  instances 
have  a  bearing  on  the  decisions  we  are 
now  making  on  this  foreign  assistance 
legislation.  While  we  are  asked  yearly 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  foreign  aid  to  strengthen 
the  economy  and  the  muscle  of  the  free 
world,  it  is  only  in  those  instances  where 
it  helps  the  propagandists  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration  that  we  are  asked  to  “advise 
and  consent.”  Congress  was  not — and 
I  repeat,  not — asked  to  express  its 
thoughts  in  any  form  on  the  approval  of 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  nations. 

Mr.  President,  to  compound  even  fur¬ 
ther  the  seeming  contempt  for  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  Congress  on  the  wheat  sale 
approval,  the  administration  has  now 
made  a  decision  to  use  the  dollars  of 
American  taxpayers  to  guarantee  Ameri¬ 
can  banks  extending  credit  for  these  sales 
so  that  if  the  Russians  or  any  of  their 
satellites  default  on  their  payments  on 
credit  extended,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  is  financed  wholly  by  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars,  will  reimburse  these  private 
banking  institutions  suffering  losses. 

In  no  other  instance  according  to  the 
Washington  Post  report  does  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  go  that  far.  We 
would  grant  to  the  Communists  by  this 
decision  a  consideration  we  deny  other 
countries,  anywhere  in  the  world.  This 
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is  another  instance  of  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment;  and  to  me,  for  some  in¬ 
explicable  reason,  the'  “most  favored  na¬ 
tion”  is  to  be  one  in  the  Communist  bloc, 
instead  of  one  of  our  allies  or  our  friends. 

It  is  proposed  that  our  Government 
guarantee  the  full  payment  of  the  loans. 
What  a  strange  departure  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  White  House  statement,  which  was 
that  we  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  in 
cash  or  in  short-term  credits.  But  Un¬ 
cle  Sam,  not  the  private  lending  insti¬ 
tutions,  is  to  take  the  risk  of  these  sales. 
The  private  lenders,  however,  instead  of 
Uncle  Sam,  will  make  the  profit  on 
them. 

If  there  is  a  default  on  any  creidt  ex¬ 
tended  for  the  sale  of  this  wheat,  it  will 
be  the  American  taxpayer,  or  good  old 
“Uncle  Sucker,”  who  will  take  the  loss, 
not  the  private  banking  institutions, 
since  they  will  be  protected  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  decision  from  any  loss  of 
dollars.  My  amendment  would  prohibit 
this  kind  of  financial  shenanigan.  It 
would  prohibit  the  Export-Import  Bank 
or  any  other  agency  of  Government  from 
guaranteeing  repayment  of  these  cred¬ 
its  extended  by  private  American  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  to  Communist  countries. 
It  would  insure  that  the  wheat  and  other 
grain  sales  are  strictly  consummated 
through  private  channels,  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  said  they  would  be;  and  without 
Government  support,  as  the  President 
said  would  happen;  and  that  the  grain 
trade  and  private  credit  institutions 
would  be  undertaking  and  entering  into 
such  sales  contracts  at  their  own  risk 
and  for  their  own  profit,  not  at  the  risk 
of  the  unsuspecting  American  taxpayers. 

The  American  taxpayer  should  not  be 
asked  or  required  to  pick  up  the  very 
substantial  risk  in  these  sales  which 
many  private  grain  traders  now  want 
to  exploit.  My  amendment  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  overburdened  taxpayers  of 
America  and  would  place  American  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  who  provide  the 
credit  in  this  instance  on  notice  that 
these  grain  sales  will  be  conducted  on 
the  same  basis  as  sales  negotiated  in  this 
country.  Private  credit  will  take  the 
risks,  make  the  profits,  and  stand  the 
losses — if  losses  occur  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  My  President,  I  hope  that 
when  my  amendment  is  offered,  it  will  be 
adopted,  so  that  sales  of  grain  to  the 
Communist  bloc  will  not  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers  in  case  the 
Communists  default  on  their  payments 
and  violate  still  another  one  of  their 
promises. 

Mr. -President,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  the  free  world  to  defend 
itself  against  Communist  subversion  and 
aggression,  the  least  we  can  do  as  Sena¬ 
tors  and  as  guardians  of  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  is  to  make  sure 
that  our  fellow  taxpayers  are  not  also 
charged  with  the  expense  of  providing 
supplies  to  the  Communist  countries 
whose  persistent  attacks  against  free 
world  security  make  these  AID  appro¬ 
priations  or  some  other  type  of  foreign 
assistance  program  necessary.  My 
amendment  would  do  precisely  that — no 
more  and  no  less.  It  would  protect  the 


American  taxpayers  against  the  very 
probable  contingency  that  he  will  have 
to  pay  through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  the  credits  defaulted  by  Communist 
countries  to  which  our  wheat  and  grain 
are  being  sold. 

In  my  opinion,  the  whole  concept  of 
strengthening  our  enemies  by  selling 
them  the  supplies  they  need  on  credit 
terms  which  will  safeguard  their  Com¬ 
munist  economies,  while  at  the  same 
time  spending  billions  of  dollars 
strengthening  the  capacity  of  our  friends 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  aggres¬ 
sive,  atheistic  communism,  as  we  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  do  by  means  of  the  present 
foreign  aid  and  assistance  bill,  is  a  high¬ 
ly  questionable  and  sadly  inconsistent 
concept.  It  clearly  indicates  the  need 
for  the  evolvement  of  a  new  type  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Our  constituents 
have  the  right  to  expect  more  construc¬ 
tive  and  more  consistent  action  from 
their  Senators  than  mere  endorsement 
of  such  an  inconsistent  self-defeating 
program  as  involved  in  our  prevailing 
foreign  policy. 

Surely,  the  long  record  of  broken  prom¬ 
ises  by  the  Communists  does  nothing 
to  give  them  a  high-grade  credit  rating. 
Once  they  have  our  merchandise,  they 
can  and  will  default  on  their  payments 
with  the  same  contemptuous,  disdain 
that  they  have  demonstrated  in  their 
failure  to  pay  the  just  debts  they  owe 
to  us  for  previous  credits  and  to  pay 
the  debts  which  today  they  owe  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  other  free 
sectors  of  the  world.  It  does  not  make 
good  sense — in  fact,  it  makes  no  sense 
at  all — to  use  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  the  credit  and  to  un¬ 
derwrite  the  financial  “good  intentions” 
of  the  Communists.  This  is  even  more 
startling  than  appeasement;  this  is  an 
endorsement  of  the  checks  and  the  notes 
to  be  utilized  by  the  Communists  in  pur¬ 
chasing  supplies  to  strengthen  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  attack  us.  It  is  a  startling 
anomaly.  If  we  must  sell  them  food  and 
merchandise  which  I  very  much  doubt — 
the  least  we  can  insist  upon  is  that  they 
pay  cash  for  what  they  buy,  or  that  those 
seeking  a  quick  profit  by  selling  to  the 
Communists  on  long  term  credit  assume 
responsibility  for  their  own  losses  and 
for  their  failure  to  collect  on  credits  ex¬ 
tended  to  those  who  so  often  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  bad  faith  in  one  program 
and  one  promise  after  another. 

Let  those  who  would  make  the  profit 
assume  the  risk,  Mr.  President.  Let  us 
not  try  to  compel  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  to  underwrite  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Communists,  who  seek  to 
obtain  from  us  the  supplies,  the  food,  and 
the  fabric  required  in  order  to  strength¬ 
en  them  in  their  mad  desire  to  bury  the 
free  world  and  to  destroy  Christendom. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  when  I  call  up  my  amendment.  At 
this  time  I  merely  make  this  preliminary 
statement  in  the  hope  that  Senators  will 
read  and  study  the  amendment  and  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  facts,  and 
in  order  that  the  country  generally  may 
know  what  will  be  provided  by  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  appeasing  actions  favorable 
to  the  Communists  unless  we  take  the 


opportunity  provided  by  my  amendment 
to  call  a  halt  to  a  suicidal  program  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  in  order  to  protect  the 
American  taxpayers  against  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  called  upon  to  finance  both 
sides  of  the  cold  war  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  we  are  now  beyond 
the  $100  billion  mark  in  helping  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  free  side  of  the  cold  war.  But 
now,  when  we  are  asked  to  go  beyond 
the  $100  billion  mark  and  to  appro¬ 
priate  additional  billions,  we  are  told 
that  the  American  taxpayers  not  only 
are  to  underwrite  and  support  to  that 
extent  the  free  world,  but  also  they  are 
to  finance  the  Communist  side  of  the 
cold  war  by  guaranteeing  any  debt  the 
Communists  incur  in  purchasing  supplies 
from  the  United  States.  I  ask  Senators 
to  consider  seriously  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  a  reckless  squander¬ 
ing  of  our  country’s  resources. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  are  quite  inaccurate  and  are 
among  the  strangest  interpretations  of 
the  facts  I  have  ever  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  memorandum 
based  upon  an  inquiry  made  some  days 
ago  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Last 
week  I  received  an  inquiry  relative  to  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  memorandum,  in  order 
to  indicate  what  I  mean : 

The  Export-Import  Bank  stresses  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  these  arrange¬ 
ments — aside  from  the  fact  that  a  short¬ 
term  credit  risk  is  being  covered  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  Soviet  bloc  country.  In  fact,  the 
Bank  has  been  making  similar  arrangements, 
on  more  liberal  terms,  with  respect  to  sales 
of  cotton  ever  since  the  Bank  was  established. 
In  last  July,  for  example,  a  $60  million  sale 
of  cotton  to  Japan  was  covered  by  100-per¬ 
cent  political  and  credit  guarantees;  no 
downpayment  was  asked  and  a  low^r  inter¬ 
est  rate  was  involved. 

The  remainder  of  the  memorandum 
deals  with  the  specific  conditions  of  these 
sales.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  read  the  entire  memorandum 
at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  which  it  it  relevant  is  not  now 
pending;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  to 
have  the  memorandum  printed  in  the 
Record;  and  no  doubt  this  question  will 
be  discussed  further  when  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem¬ 
orandum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Memorandum  :  Export-Import  Bank  Guaran¬ 
tees  of  Sales  to  Bloc,  November  6,  1963 
The  story  in  yesterday’s  Washington  Post 
concerning  the  Export-Import  Bank’s  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  sale  of  corn  to  Hungary,  and  the 
Bank’s  readiness  to  extend  similar  terms 
with  respect  to  other  commodity  deals  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  contains  at  least  two  errors. 
First,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  ac¬ 
count  below,  the  Bank  is  not  covering  100 
percent  of  the  financing  of  the  corn  deal  of 
about  $6  million  with  Hungary.  Second, 
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there  is  no  ‘‘usual  50-50  practice”  concerning 
guarantees,  contrary  to  the  newspaper 
story. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  announced 
terms  which  would  be  extended,  if  accepted, 
to  any  of  the  deals  between  American  sup¬ 
pliers  and  Soviet  bloc  purchasers  of  com¬ 
modities.  These  arrangements  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  Bank  is  ready  to  issue  guarantees 
through  U.S.  commercial  banks.  The 
Bank  itself  will  not  grant  any  credits. 
It  will  issue  100  percent  guarantees  against 
the  political  risks  and  full  coverage  of  cer¬ 
tain  credit  arrangements  which  are  made. 
However,  these  terms  depend  completely  on 
the  following  conditions  being  met  first: 

(1)  The  purchasing  country  must  pay  25 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  in  dollars  to 
the  commercial  bank  representing  the  sup¬ 
plier  prior  to  shipment  of  the  commodity: 

(2)  a  maximum  of  18  months  credit  for  the 
balance  may  be  extended  by  the  commercial 
bank;  and  (3)  the  balance  of  75  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  must  be  paid  in  three 
equal  installments  at  6-month  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  those  18  months — an  interest  charge  of  5 
percent  is  levied  on  this  balance.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  above  account,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  buyer  has  to  make  con¬ 
tact  with  the  American  supplier,  who  then 
turns  to  a  U.S.  commercial  bank,  which 
in  turn  would  go  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  stresses  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  these  arrangements — 
aside  from  the  fact  that  a  short-term  credit 
risk  is  being  covered  with  respect  to  a  Soviet 
bloc  country.  In  fact,  the  Bank  has  been 
making  similar  arrangements,  on  more 
liberal  terms,  with  respect  to  sales  of  cotton 
ever  since  the  Bank  was  established.  In  last 
July,  for  example,  a  $60  million  sale  of  cotton 
to  Japan  was  covered  by  100  percent  politi¬ 
cal  and  credit  guarantees;  no  downpayment 
was  asked  and  a  lower  interest  rate  was  in¬ 
volved. 


PROPOSED  PAY  INCREASE  UNREAL¬ 
ISTIC 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
within  a  short  time  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  issue  a  report 
recommending  salary  increases  for  all 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment — the  executive,  the  judiciary,  and 
the  legislative. 

Last  June  13  I  spoke  out  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber  and  cautioned  against  the  king-size 
salary  increases  recommended  by  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee.  Ur^ 
fortunately,  it  appears  that  the  bill  sjafon 
to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  most  part  embodies 
these  unrealistic  recommendation;. 

This  legislative  proposal  if  enacted  into 
law  will  cost  American  taxpayers  over 
$600  million  a  year.  This  is/only  the  be¬ 
ginning.  History  teaches/us  we  may  be 
assured  that  within  the  /fext  2  years  an¬ 
other  pay  increase  bilLwill  be  requested. 
Also,  as  the  Federal  bureaucracy  grows, 
the  price  tag  for  this  increase  will  grow 
with  it. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Resident,  I  believe  that 
this  proposed  legislation  would  be  a  fan¬ 
tastic  raid  ypon  the  Public  Treasury* 
Long  ago  it/vas  written : 

Enter  ye/the  strait  gate:  for  wide  is  the 
gate,  and/broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  nar¬ 
row  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and 
fevjithere  be  who  find  it. 


The  gate  to  the  Public  Treasury  is  wide, 
and  broad  is  the  way.  Far  too  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat.  As  Sena¬ 
tors  of  the  United  States  it  is  our  duty  to 
guard  this  gate  and  to  protect  it  to  the 
utmost  against  unreasonable  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  entry. 

I  -cannot  in  good  conscience  support 
the  proposed  pay  raise  bill  in  its  present 
form.  It  would  increase  the  salaries  of 
Cabinet  officers  from  $25,000  to  $40,000 
per  year,  and  make  comparable  increases 
for  salaries  of  the  various  and  sundry 
deputy  secretaries,  under  secretaries,  as¬ 
sistant  secretaries,  and  administrators — 
some  to  $38,500  per  annum.  Then  there 
are  substantial  raises  for  the  deputy  as¬ 
sistant  secretaries,  deputy  commission¬ 
ers,  administrative  assistants,  executive 
assistants,  and  right  down  the  line. 
These  bureaucrats  frequently  solicit  and 
because  of  pressing  their  applications  re¬ 
ceive  these  appointments.  Frequently, 
probably  almost  daily,  I  am  besieged  with 
requests  from  qualified  men  and  women 
seeking  appointive  Federal  jobs.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  true  of  other  Senators. 
We  hear  the  argument  that  many  im- 
rtant  positions  go  unfilled  or  are  oc 
cupied  by  unqualified  people  because 
thosVwho  are  qualified  to  fill  them  .will 
not  leave  private  industry  for  a  lower 
FederalSsalary.  I  am  sure  that  bliis  is 
probably\rue  in  some  cases.  However,  I 
have  nevenseen  the  results  of  Any  study 
which  namecbmames  and  na,rry(d  jobs  that 
have  gone  begging  or  whose  functions 
are  not  being  a^equately/performed  for 
this  reason. 

If  it  is  necessar^oAaise  the  salaries 
for  10,  20,  50,  100,  oVeven  1,000  Federal 
jobs  in  order  to  luiVcompetent  people,  is 
it  necessary  at  thy'samcNume  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  all  Federal  employees  for  the 
sake  of  these  few?  FrankW^  I  am  tired 
of  this  wornout  argument.  Jf  there  are 
certain  Federal  positions  for  which  there 
is  proof  J! fiat  a  higher  salarySJevel  is 
needed  to  attract  competent  people,  then 
let  those  jobs  be  named  specifically,  and 
let  specific  legislation  be  enacted  to  opr - 
recpthe  problem. 

!'or  years  every  time  a  pay  raise  biL 
jomes  before  the  Congress,  we  have 
heard  this  timeworn  argument.  I  ask 
my  colleagues,  is  it  necessary  and  fair  to 
the  taxpayers  to  raise  the  pay  of  2,000 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-level  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  order  to  obtain  50  quali¬ 
fied  first-level  administrators? 

Regarding  U.S.  judges  it  is  well  known 
that  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the 
Federal  bench,  many,  sometimes  hun¬ 
dreds,  of  competent  lawyers  seek  the 
appointment.  There  are  at  most  but  a 
few  hundred  lawyers  in  our  Nation,  who, 
if  offered  an  appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench,  would  not  accept.  Although 
there  may  be  some,  it  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful  that  a  lawyer  would  refuse  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  bench  at  $22,500  a 
year  and  agree  to  accept  were  the  salary 
to  be  increased  to  $35,000.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  name  of  one  man  in  the 
Nation  who  would  refuse  appointment 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  highest 
honor  a  lawyer  may  i-eceive,  solely  be¬ 
cause  this  position  pays  $35,000  a  year 
and  not  $45,000. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  prestige  and  other  emolu-/ 
ments  that  accrue  to  a  member  of  th_ 
Federal  bench,  these  judges  enjoy  their 
salary  as  long  as  they  live  whether/they 
continue  to  serve  actively  or  wjffether 
they  retire  following  10  years  oEservice 
having  reached  the  age  of  JfO.  Talk 
about  job  security,  they  haver  it  for  life 
and  with  all  the  trimmings: 

There  are  Federal  judges  today  in 
Ohio  and  in  most  other  States  who  have 
reached  retirement  agrar ind  could  have 
retired  years  ago.  Evidently,  they  do 
not  feel  that  they  live  being  underpaid 
as  many  continue/to  serve  actively  well 
beyond  the  retirement  age  of  3  score 
and  10. 

Furthermore,  the  vast  body  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees,  protected  as  they  are  by 
Civil  Service,  on  retirement  receive  an 
annuity  ivhich  is  comparable  to  the  best 
in  private  industry. 

Mr/President,  I  am  also  opposed  to  the 
$10A>t)0  salary  increase  for  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
7es.  However,  there  is  much  more 
lerit  to  a  reasonable  increase  in  salaries 
for  Members  of  the  Congress  than  for 
appointed  officials  and  the  judiciary.  It 
seems  to  me  outrageous  to  propose  that 
the  Administrator  of  some  independent 
agency  should  receive  a  salary  in  excess 
of  that  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

The  bill  pending  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  would  create  a  new  group 
of  bureaucrats,  many  hundreds  of  whom 
would  receive  salaries  of  $38,500  per  an¬ 
num.  They  are  appointed  officials. 
They  do  not  have  to  spend  campaign 
money  to  be  elected.  The  cost  of  cam¬ 
paigning  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
become  terrific,  almost  beyond  compre¬ 
hension.  Furthermore,  following  elec¬ 
tion,  even  though  a  candidate  had  politi¬ 
cal  contributions  to  help  him  defray  the 
cost  of  campaigning,  he  should  maintain 
close  relations  with  his  constituents  and 
wishes  to  do  that.  This  means  frequent 
travel  to  his  home  State.  It  means 
maintaining  his  home  there  as  well  as 
a  Washington  residence.  Contrary  to 
the  belief  of  many  people,  Senators  do 
lot  have  expense  accounts  except  for 
transportation  costs  alone  of  two  trips 
a  year  to  their  home  States.  Further¬ 
more*  I  seriously  question  whether  there 
wouldSbe  any  additional  candidates  for 
electiorkto  the  Congress  because  of  the 
proposedSnay  raise.  No  doubt  the  same 
men  and  women  would  be  elected  or  re¬ 
turned  to  tnk  Congress.  The  fact  is  that 
very  few  men  and  women  of  high 
achievement  inWivate  life  would  refuse 
appointment  or\ertain  election  to  the 
Senate  of  the  UnitSg  States  or  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Another  argument  which  we  con¬ 
stantly  hear  in  connection  with  pay 
raises  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  competitive  with  Iw-ivate  indus¬ 
try.  Private  industry  bases\ts  pay  scale 
on  profits.  Where  profits  are'ereat,  sal¬ 
aries  in  many  instances  are  sutoercolos- 
sal.  I  make  no  complaint  abhlrt  this. 
However,  no  such  factor  governs  the 
Federal  Government’s  payroll.  Our  ok) v- 
ernment’s  only  source  of  income  for  p2._ 
ing  salaries  is  the  taxpayer  who,  heaved 
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lows,  already  is  bearing  a  heavy 
jough  burden. 

&n  essential  factor  the  committee  has 
failM  to  recognize  is  that  the  purpose  of 
Government  is  service  whereas  the  pur¬ 
pose  ofundustry  is  profit.  If  the  goal  is 
to  try  toVmatch  the  pay  scale  of  private 
industry,  >hen  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  this  proposed  bill  is  only  the  first 
installment,  and  that  future  requests  will 
indeed  make  t^s  present  legislation  look 
miserly.  \ 

We  should  realize  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  iWer  match  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  private  inddttry.  We  shall  al¬ 
ways  have  to  rely  to  ainarked  degree  on 
many  citizens  to  serves,their  Govern¬ 
ment  as  their  lives’  work\  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  v 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  citizehs  generally 
wish  public  officials  to  be  paid  ade¬ 
quately.  It  would  be  foreign/ to  our 
American  way  of  life  were  Congressmen, 
for  example,  to  be  denied  adequate  com¬ 
pensation.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
were  only  men  and  women  born  to  great 
wealth,  or  who  had  acquired  grea 
wealth,  able  to  afford  to  occupy  public 
office,  elective,  or  appointive.  No  one 
wants  that.  On  the  other  hand  in  my 
judgment  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  reportedly  come 
forth  with  overly  generous  and,  in  fact, 
outrageously  high  salary  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  my  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  salary  raid  on  the  Public  Treas¬ 
ury  at  this  time,  I  have  received  criticism 
from  some  on  the  Federal  payroll.  It 
startled  me  somewhat  that  one  of  them, 
Representative  Wayne  Hays,  of  Ohio,  ac¬ 
cording  to  newspaper  reports,  stated  that 
both  Ohio’s  Senators  were  not  worth  the 
increased  salary  proposed  for  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pertinent  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  an  article  entitled  “Hays 
Says  Ohio  Senators  Are  Not  Worth  Pay 
Increase,”  which  appeared  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  on  October  31,  1963,  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printeJ 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hays  Says  Ohio  Senators  Are  Not  W 
Pay  Increase 
(By  Thomas  Talburt) 

Washington. — Congressman  Way^e  Hays, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  says  he  understands  why 
both  of  Ohio’s  Democrat  Senators  oppose  a 
congressional  pay  raise.  He  says  they  re  not 

worth  it.  / 

Hays,  who’s  backing  a  ptoposed  pay  boost, 
said  he’ll  offer  an  amendment  to  pay  legisla¬ 
tors  on  a  sliding  scale  loom  $5,000  to  $35,000 
a  year  and  let  each  Member  decide  for  him¬ 
self  how  much  he  is .worth. 

“If  my  amendment  passes  and  either  Ohio 
Senator  says  he’s  vmrth  more  than  $5,000,  he 
could  be  tried  fat  perjury,”  snapped  Hays. 

After  placing/rather  dubious  prices  on  the 
heads  of  Senators  Frank  Lausche  and  Ste¬ 
phen  Young;  Hays  was  asked  to  evaluate  his 
own  performance. 

“I’m  worth  the  maximum,”  he  declared. 

“I'm /sick  of  demagogs,”  Hays  added. 
“Theye  are  plenty  of  people  in  Congress  who 
will/vote  against  the  bill  and  then  be  the 
&r/b  in  line  to  get  their  checks. 

''Senator  Young  laughed  when  told  of  Hays’ 
r  omments,  but  offered  no  reply.  Lausche 
could  not  be  reached. 


WANTS  $35,000 

The  pay  bill  approved  by  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee  yesterday  provides  a  $10,- 
000-a-year  raise  for  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men,  from  $22,500  to  $32,500.  Hays  is  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  $35,000. 

This  article  by  Tom  Talburt,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  specific  statements  made  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Hays: 

Congressman  Wayne  Hays,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  says  he  understands  why  both  of  Ohio’s 
Democratic  Senators  oppose  a  congressional 
pay  raise.  He  says  they’re  not  worth  it. 

Hays,  who’s  backing  a  proposed  pay  boost, 
said  he’ll  offer  an  amendment  to  pay  legisla¬ 
tors  on  a  sliding  scale  from  $5,000  to  $35,000 
a  year  and  let  each  Member  decide  for  him¬ 
self  how  much  he  is  worth. 

“If  my  amendment  passes  and  either  Ohio 
Senator  says  he’s  worth  more  than  $5,000,  he 
could  be  tried  for  perjury,”  snapped  Hays. 

After  placing  rather  dubious  prices  on  the 
heads  of  Senators  Frank  Lausche  and 
Stephen  Young,  Hays  was  asked  to  evaluate 
his  own  performance. 

“I’m  worth  the  maximum,”  he  declared. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  gentle 
an  from  the  18th  Ohio  District  was  ’ 
_inuary  1949,  when  he  came  to  Wag 
ington  as  a  first  term  Representative. 
At  that  time,  I  was  serving  my  fourth 
term  as  a  Member  of  the  House  o/Repre- 
sentatives  and  had  been  elected'to  mem¬ 
bership  the  Committee  on/Ways  and 
Means  which  is  the  committee  on  com¬ 
mittees  of  that  body.  As/a  member  of 
that  powerful-'-pommitteof  I  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  recommendmg  committee  as¬ 
signments  for  freshman  Congressmen 
from  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  and  fot\Congressmen  from 
those  States  who  desired  to  make  a 
change  of  thei/  committee  assignments. 
Of  course,  I  talked  with\the  Democratic 
leaders  of  those  four  StateSdelegations  in 
my  endeayor  to  help  my  Democratic  col¬ 
leagues  secure  committee  assignments  to 
their  liking. 

Representative  Hays  asked  m®  to  try 
to  have  him  placed  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  then  as  now,  a  \lue- 
r  ,bbon  committee  of  the  other  body,  I 
spent  time  and  effort  in  conferences,  a 
recommended  my  new  colleague.  H 
was  later  selected  for  membership  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  did  my  best  for  him  in  1949.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  not  done  anything  for 
Representative  Hays  lately.  He  has 
been  a  very  fine  and  effective  Represent¬ 
ative,  representing  Ohio  and  the  Nation. 
I  understand  that  his  work  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  out¬ 
standing,  and  that  his  frequent  travels 
overseas  have  broadened  his  knowledge 
of  foreign  affairs  and  have  won  for  him 
the  agnomen,  “Ohio’s  Marco  Polo.”  His 
most  recent  trip  to  London  and  Paris  has 
been  well  publicized.  Ten  Members  of 
the  other  body  made  this  trip  to  the  In¬ 
terparliamentary  Conference  in  Paris. 
Meanwhile  the  other  body  continues  in 
session,  but  has  not  acted  upon  the  im¬ 
portant  administration  medicare  bill,  to 
call  attention  to  one  omission  on  the  part 
of  that  body.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
tax  features  of  this  legislation  the  Senate 
cannot  pass  needed  hospital  and  nursing 
home  insurance  without  social  security, 
commonly  termed  “medicare,”  until  it  is 


first  passed  in  the  House  of  Representay 
tives. 

My  Ohio  colleague  is  quoted  as  havjfig 
said,  “If  either  Ohio  Senator  says  We  is 
worth  more  than  $5,000,  he  could  'o/ tried 
for  perjury.”  I  will  give  that  statement 
the  charity  of  my  silence.  Furjjnermore, 
to  the  evaluation  of  his  owri  perform¬ 
ances  and  his  statement  thai/he  is  worth 
the  maximum  I  shall  /not  disagree. 
Without  a  doubt  he  is  eua  expensive  and 
valuable  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ani  not  opposed  to  a 
reasonable  pay  increase  for  some  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  5>nd  employees  when  it 
can  be  shown  they  are  deserving  of  it. 
Furthermore,  qlthought  I  am  opposed  to 
the  bill  as  introduced,  I  do  believe  that  if 
it  is  reasonably  amended,  it  is  entitled  to 
consideration. 

Furthermore,  if  salary  increases  are 
given  to  appointive  bureaucrats  and 
Federal  judges,  then  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  receive  equal  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  certain  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  can  have  a  much  better 
/case  made  for  them  for  a  pay  increase 
than  can  possibly  be  made  for  most  ap¬ 
pointive  officials.  There  is  certainly 
more  justification  for  a  pay  increase  to 
Members  of  Congress  than  for  U.S. 
judges  and  all  appointive  officials  except 
certain  Cabinet  members. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  provisions 
in  the  pay  raise  bill  are  really  somewhat 
frightening.  Do  we  want  Washington 
bureaucrats  to  become  America’s  -  new 
economic  royalty?  I  hope  that  members 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  and  all  Senators  will  look 
long  and  hard  at  this  legislative  proposal 
should  it  come  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  should  not  enter 
into  a  race  to  have  public  service  compete 
with  private  industry  to  determine  which 
is  more  generous  in  payment  of  king- 
size  salaries.  We  should  not  make  the 
Public  Treasury  the  private  domain  of 
public  servants. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  MORSE. 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  and  give  testimony  to  the  fact  that, 
\n  my  judgment,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
iMr.  Young]  is  worth  to  the  people  of 
Ohio  many  times  his  salary,  and  I  hope 
the  iJpople  of  Ohio  will  see  to  it  that 
he  continues  to  serve  in  the  Senate  for 
many  more  years  to  come. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguishedSsenior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse\  I  shall  take  my  seat  feel¬ 
ing  very  huimJje  over  the  commendatory 
statement  he  ft$s  just  made  regarding 
me. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
|  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
1  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
1  man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech 
I  on  the  pending  amendment.  No.  306,  i 
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hope  that  any  modifications  that  will 
make  it  helpful  and  stronger,  without 
sacrificing  the  main  objective  I  have  in 
mind  can  be  agreed  upon. 

The  first  Senator  to  speak  to  me  about 
that  was  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ProutyI.  He  said  it  had  been  rep¬ 
resented  to  him  that  my  amendment 
would  prevent  sales.  I  said  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  would,  but  if  there  were  any 
question  about  it,  it  would  have  to  be 
modified  in  order  to  remove  any  doubts. 
So,  on  the  basis  of  that  conversation, 
after  I  consulted  with  other  Senators,  I 
propose  a  modification  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows : 

(i)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  under 
this  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  (except  for  military  sales 
under  section  503)  to  any  economically  de¬ 
veloped  nation,  except  to  fulfill  firm  com¬ 
mitments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963.  The 
President  is  directed  to  make  no  further 
commitments  for  assistance  (except  for  mili¬ 
tary  sales  under  section  503)  to  such  eco¬ 
nomically  developed  nations— 

Then  I  drop  out  of  the  amendment 
the  language  on  line  5,  page  1,  starting 
with  the  word  “and” — 
and  is  directed  to  terminate  such  commit¬ 
ments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  practicable  time.  The  President  is  fur¬ 
ther  directed  to  report,  not  later  than  July 
1,  1965,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
to(  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
oil  the  steps  which  he  has  taken  to  comply 
with  this  provision. 

This  I  agreed  to  do  because  the 
amendment,  in  this  form,  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  main  objective.  The  main  dif¬ 
ference  between  my  amendment  and  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
committee  is  that  my  amendment  seeks 
to  prevent  longtime  loans  to  countries 
which  really  do  not  need  loans,  countries 
which  are  self-sufficient.  We  should  be 
making  loans  to  countries  that  need 
loans.  As  the  chairman  knows,  there  is 
concern  as  to  whether  the  amendment 
would  interfere  with  the  short-term 
credit  loans  for  sales.  Some  countries 
wish  to  buy  equipment,  and  AID  makes 
them  a  short-term  credit  loan.  That 
helps  in  regard  to  the  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  problem,  and  that  is  why  I  re¬ 
drafted  the  amendment.  But  as  to  the 
other  loans,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out 
to  me  in  a  conference  with  him,  they  are 
not  making  such  loans  now.  They  have 
in  the  past.  Of  course,  they  could  in 
the  future.  I  just  cannot  believe — and 
that  is  why  I  make  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory — that  they  would  return  to  making 
the  other  type  of  loan  in  view  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  and  the  debate  we  have  had 
on  the  subject  matter. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  ought 
to  know  we  have  been  trying  to  work  out 
an  amendment  that  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  let  me  say  that 
we  do,  indeed,  share  a  common  objec¬ 
tive.  I  think  it  is  shared  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  as 
well.  That  objective  is  to  put  an  end  to 
the  AID  program  to  rich  and  fully  self- 
sufficient  countries.  To  that  end,  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  I  of¬ 


fered — for  I  have  long  been  interested  in 
eliminating  this  defect  in  the  foreign  aid 
program — which  appears  on  page  47  of 
the  committee  print,  beginning  on  line  15, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  this  Act  to  any  economically  de¬ 
veloped  nation  capable  of  sustaining  its  own 
defense  burden  and  economic  growth  except 
(1)  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made  prior 
to  July  1,  1963,  or  (2)  additional  orientation 
and  training  expenses  under  part  II  hereof 
during  fiscal  year  1964  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000. 

The  two  exceptions  seemed  highly  de¬ 
sirable  the  first,  because  we  must  honor 
our  prior  commitments,  since  the  United 
States  keeps  its  word ;  and  the  second,  be¬ 
cause  we  deemed  it  wise  to  permit  a 
year’s  time  within  which  to  transfer  the 
orientation  and  training  courses  from  the 
foreign  aid  program  into  the  military 
budget,  where  they  properly  belong. 
This  language  allows  for  transition  pe¬ 
riod  during  which  the  change  in  budget¬ 
ing  procedures  can  be  accomplished. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  making  legisla¬ 
tive  history  on  the  question  of  long-term 
economic  loans.  I  understand  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  this  administration  not  to 
extend  such  long-term  loans  to  rich 
countries.  However,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  intent  of 
Congress  also  that  no  further  long-term 
loans  should  be  made  to  countries  fully 
capable  of  furnishing  their  own  capital. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  for  the  legislative  history  he  is  mak¬ 
ing.  But  we  should  be  careful  to  make 
certain  that  short-term  credits  are  not 
foreclosed,  because  today  we  are  export¬ 
ing  abroad,  for  cash  or  short-term  credit, 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  which  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  our  adverse  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  We  do  not  want  to  cut 
off  the  very  countries  which  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  purchasers  of  American  military 
equipment  and  supplies. 

I  think  we  can  accomplish  our  common 
objective — and  I  have  consulted  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon,  who  has  been  most 
cooperative  in  trying  to  arrive  at  satis¬ 
factory  formula — by  holding  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  I  offered,  and  which  the 
committee  adopted,  but  borrowing  from 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  that  is  now 
pending,  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  language  which  de¬ 
fines  an  economically  developed  nation, 
making  one  change. 

The  suggestion  I  make  is  that  begin¬ 
ning  on  page  47,  following  the  figure 
“$1,000,000”  on  line  21,  we  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph: 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  “eco¬ 
nomically  developed  nation”  shall  include, 
but  need  not  be  confined,  to  any  nation  list¬ 
ed  as  an  exception  to  the  definition  of  “eco¬ 
nomically  less  developed  nation”  contained 
in  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolu¬ 
tion  1875  (S.  IV)  and,  in  addition,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Federal  Republic  and  Switzerland. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
may  say  that  the  nations  listed  in  the 
cited  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolution  include  all  of  the  clearly  self- 
sufficient,  recovered,  prosperous  nations 
that  both  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 


the  Senator  from  Idaho  wish  to  strike 
from  our  foreign  aid  list. 

I  think,  with  the  legislative  history 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  so 
ably  made,  this  addition,  by  more  clear¬ 
ly  defining  the  countries  we  have  in 
mind,  but  leaving  it  open  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  other  countries  that  may  become 
self-sufficient  in  the  future,  will  accom¬ 
plish  our  objective,  and  improves  the 
language  the  committee  has  adopted 
with  this  objective  in  mind. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  he  join  me  in  offering  this 
language  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  pending.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  accept  this  addendum  to  the 
language  which  the  committee  previous¬ 
ly  approved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  join  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  offering  the  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  my  amendment.  It 
accomplishes  our  main  objective.  The 
legislative  history  makes  clear  to  the 
administration  our  attitude.  We  hope 
there  will  not  be  a  reopening  of  long¬ 
term  economic  loans  which  are  no  longer 
being  made.  Also,  it  will  serve  notice 
on  the  administration  that  Congress 
hopes  something  can  be  done  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  commitments  already 
made,  although  we  have  to  keep  those 
commitments  if  we  cannot  reach  an  un¬ 
derstanding  in  those  instances  where 
understandings  are  due.  Many  of  these 
countries,  for  example,  are  not  keeping 
their  United  Nations  commitments. 

Furthermore,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  knows,  in  committee  many 
of  us  have  expressed  from  time  to  time 
our  views  about  having  to  put  money 
into  infrastructure  in  Europe;  but  we 
are  committed  to  it.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  reach  that  problem.  We  should 
not  be  paying  for  infrastructure  in 
France  or  any  other  self-sustaining 
nation. 

Perhaps  this  history  will  be  helpful  to 
the  administration  in  connection  with 
some  of  its  diplomatic  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  countries. 

Therefore,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  the 
Senator  in  offering  the  proposal  as  a 
substitute  for  my  amendment,  if  the 
chairman  is  willing  to  take  it  to  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  take  it  to  conference. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  substitute.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee.  I  am  glad 
to  accept  the  substitute. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  on  my  own  behalf  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  amendment,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 

I  am  going  to  send  to  the  desk  my  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  that  I  discussed.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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On  page  47  delete  lines  15  to  21,  Inclusive, 
and  insert  the  following: 

“(i)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available 
under  this  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection  (except  for  military 
sales  under  section  503)  to  any  economically 
developed  nation,  except  to  fulfill  firm  com¬ 
mitments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963.  The 
President  is  directed  to  make  no  further 
commitments  for  assistance  (except  for  mili¬ 
tary  sales  under  section  509)  to  such  eco¬ 
nomically  developed  nations. 

“As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term  ‘eco¬ 
nomically  developed  nation’  should  include 
but  need  not  be  confined  to  any  nation  listed 
as  an  exception  to  the  definition  of  ‘eco¬ 
nomically  less  developed  nation’  contained 
in  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolu¬ 
tion  1875  (S.  IV)  and,  in  addition,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Federal  Republic  and  Switzerland.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  I  want  it  under¬ 
stood  that  I  withdraw  that  amendment, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
and  I  now  jointly  offer. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  is  on  the 
floor.  He  was  one  of  my  original  sup¬ 
porters  to  amend  the  bill  to  strike  the 
rich  countries  from  the  foreign  aid  list. 
He  has  now  asked  that  he  may  have 
his  name  added  to  the  substitute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
name  be  added  to  the  amendment,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  Senator’s  name  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  for  him¬ 
self  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Morse  amendment  to  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
after  $1,000,000,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  “eco¬ 
nomically  developed  nation”  shall  include, 
but  need  not  be  confined  to  any  nation 
listed  as  an  exception  to  the  definition  of 
“economically  less  developed  nation”  con¬ 
tained  in  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
Resolution  1875  (S.  IV)  and,  in  addition,  the 
German  Federal  Republic  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  I  have  a  list  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  covered  by  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  resolution  referred  to  in 
the  substitute  amendment.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  list  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Byelorussian 
SSR,  Canada,  Czechoslavakia,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Rumania,  South 
Africa,  Sweden,  Ukrainian  SSR,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  connection  with  the 
remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  concerning  the  $77  million  in  the  bill 
for  NATO  infrastructure,  on  the  basis  of 
the  hearings  of  the  committee  and  the 
committee  report,  this  is  something  that 
ought  properly  to  be  a  part  of  the  defense 


budget  of  the  United  States.  This  is  not 
foreign  aid.  This  is  a  commitment  on 
our  part  to  contribute  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain 
a  military  alliance.  We  are  in  that 
alliance  for  purposes  of  our  own  defense. 

The  committee  report  makes  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  we  anticipate  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  $77  million,  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  NATO  infrastructure,  from 
foreign  aid  next  year,  and  that  we  think 
it  should  be  budgeted  hereafter  as  a  part 
of  the  national  defense  budget  of  the 
United  States.  It  should  come  within 
the  regular  military  budget,  and  be 
stricken  permanently  from  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Because  it  requires  time  to  work  out 
such  a  transfer,  the  committee  chose  not 
to  strike  this  particular  infrastructure 
contribution  from  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  this  year.  We  have  certain  com¬ 
mitments,  and  we  must  meet  those  com¬ 
mitments.  However,  next  year  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  administration  to  make  the 
change  in  its  budgeting  arrangement  so 
that  this  item  can  be  permanently 
stricket  from  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  only  to  add  this 
comment:  I  hope  this  action  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  administration  as  clear 
notice  to  both  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department  that  we  are 
opposed  to  further  commitments  for 
infrastructure.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  building  airbases,  for 
example,  for  the  defense  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  They  ought  to  build  them  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  believe  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  floor  should  put  the  ad¬ 
ministration  on  notice  that  these  budget 
transfers  should  be  made  next  year; 
that  Defense  should  take  care  of  our 
NATO  obligation,  and  that  this  excess 
baggage  should  no  longer  be  carried  as 
a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  re¬ 
marks  to  make.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  having 
accepted  the  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  for  himself,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  No.  292, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
line  18,  after  the  section  number  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  “(a)”. 

On  page  32,  between  lines  5  and  6,  add 
the  following: 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions  with  respect  to  development 
loans,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  203.  All  receipts  from  loans  made 
under  and  in  accordance  with  this  title 
Shall  be  available  for  use  for  the  purposes 
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of  this  title,  subject  only  to  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  thereof.  Receipts  so  appropri¬ 
ated  and  other  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  amendment  is 
extremely  important,  but  very  easy  to 
explain.  Section  203  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Sec¬ 
tion  203  itself  was  written  in  conference 
in  1961.  It  provides,  as  it  is  now  con¬ 
stituted,  that  all  receipts  from  the  de¬ 
velopment  loans,  whether  they  be  in¬ 
terest  or  principal  repayments,  shall 
come  back  into  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  may  then  be  expended  by 
AID  personnel  without  further  author¬ 
ization  and  without  the  need  for  any 
appropriation  of  any  kind. 

How  much  are  we  talking  about,  and 
exactly  what  am  I  doing?  All  I  am  say¬ 
ing  in  the  amendment  is  that  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  shall  remain  as  it  is,  that  the 
receipts  from  the  development  loans  shall 
come  back  into  the  fund,  but  that  there 
shall  be  congressional  review,  so  that 
Congress  will  retain  some  authority  over 
when,  how,  and  where  those  funds  may 
be  expended. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  the  debate  that 
has  taken  place  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  the  feeling  of  the  public  as  a  whole 
is  that  Congress  has  not  been  sufficiently 
careful  of  the  way  in  which  the  AID 
money  has  been  spent  or  with  respect  to 
the  amount  that  is  being  spent.  That 
is  self-evident,  Mi’.  President.  We  have 
adopted  one  amendment  after  another, 
but  the  amendment  I  am  now  discussing 
has  not  yet  been  brought  up.  In  the 
House — and  I  say  this  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate — this  year  a  different 
type  of  amendment  was  offered.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Pelly,  of  Washington,  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  of  sec¬ 
tion  203 — to  repeal  it — and  this  would 
have  eliminated  any  form  of  revolving 
fund.  On  that  type  of  proposal,  he  was 
defeated.  However,  no  amendment  has 
yet  been  brought  forward  which  merely 
provides  that  the  amounts  of  money  as 
they  come  in  shall  be  subject  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  appropriation  process. 

On  page  288  of  the  hearings  is  a  list 
of  the  AID  development  loans  for  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963.  These  are  cate¬ 
gorized,  so  that  we  can  see  what  type  of 
loans  have  been  made.  The  first  item  is 
public  activities.  It  shows  a  total  of 
$415,800,000  for  water,  sewerage,  power, 
andTight;  $81,800,000  for  irrigation,  soil 
conservation,  and  grain  storage;  $204,- 
100,000  for  roads,  railroads,  ports,  air¬ 
ports,  and  communications;  and  $63,- 
800,000  for  housing  and  self-help.  The 
total  for  these  activities  is  $765,500,000. 
This  is  only  for  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963. 

It  then  goes  on  and  details  loans 
which  have  been  made  in  the  form  of 
credit  institutions.  It  contains  non¬ 
project  loans,  loans  to  private  enterprise, 
loans  to  governments  for  natural  re¬ 
source  development,  and  loans  to  gov¬ 
ernments  for  industrial  development.  It 
then  covers  other  features,  such  as  feasi- 
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bility  status,  social  services,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

The  grand  total  for  fiscal  1962  and 
1963  is  $2,191,400,000  in  development 
loans. 

Under  the  provision  now  in  the  bill,  as 
repayments  of  these  loans  are  made — 
heaven  knows,  we  all  hope  the  loans  will 
be  repaid,  even  though  we  are  not  sure 
they  will  be — the  total  amount  of  $2,191 
million  might  be  subject  to  being  spent 
by  the  AID  without  any  control  of 
any  kind  by  Congress.  There  would 
be  no  requirement  for  authorization  and 
no  requirement  for  appropriation. 

However,  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and 
were  placed  in  the  law,  we  would  then 
continue  the  revolving  fund  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  process.  But  we 
would  require  that  all  receipts,  either  of 
principal  or  interest,  that  return  to  that 
fund  must  be  subject  to  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  process,  which  is  followed  in 
connection  with  all  other  spending  ac¬ 
tivities. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  pages  332  to 
336  of  the  hearings,  which  show  the 
amounts  of  interest  now  in  effect  on 
various  types  of  loans  made  to  various 
countries.  In  the  past  few  weeks,  there 
has  been  discussion  of  the  interest  rate 
of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  and  of  the 
grace  period  of  loans  which  varies  from 
5  years  to  10  years.  The  proposal  in  the 
committee  bill  this  year  is  that  after 
5  years  the  interest  rate  shall  be  raised 
to  at  least  2  percent.  But  all  the  loans 
have  not  been  made  at  the  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent.  They  have  varied 
from  country  to  country  according  to  the 
type  of  loan  that  has  been  made;  con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in 
advance  how  much  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  repayments  may  be. 

On  page  332,  a  loan  is  shown  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  to  Ghana  for  an  alumi¬ 
num  smelter.  The  loan  is  to  run  for  24 
years,  instead  of  the  standard  40  years. 

A  4-percent  loan  has  been  made  to  Su¬ 
dan  for  an  industrial  development  bank. 
The  terms  of  the  loan  is  15  years. 

A  3% -percent  loan  has  been  made  to 
Ghana  for  a  Volta  River  power  project, 
the  loan  to  run  for  30  years. 

A  series  of  loans  has  been  made  to 
some  other  African  countries — Came¬ 
roon,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Niger,  Nigeria, 
Sudan,  Tanganyika,  Tunisia,  and 
Uganda.  These  loans  are  all  at  a  rate 
of  three-fourths  percent  interest,  and 
each  is  for  a  period  of  40  years.  Sena¬ 
tors  can  examine  the  tables  to  see  what 
rates  of  interest  are  charged  and  the 
terms  of  the  loans. 

If  we  consider  only  the  amount  we 
have  authorized  for  1964— the  reduced 
amount  for  development  loan  purposes — 
we  see  that  $950  million  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  for  fiscal  1964.  If  the  entire 
amount  were  committed  and  expended 
this  year  at  three -fourths  percent  in- 
terest  the  amount  of  interest  would  be 
more  than  $7  million  a  year.  This 
amount  would  be  pouring  back  into 
the  Fund  and  would  be  available  for 
expenditure  without  any  check  by  Con¬ 
gress.  After  a  period  of  5  years,  with 
interest  at  2  percent,  about  $19  mil¬ 
lion  would  be  flowing  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  If  the  whole  $19  million  were 


amortized  over  a  period  of  40  years, 
assuming  repayment  in  full,  there  would 
be  a  total  of  $1,386  million  of  receipts 
coming  into  the  Fund,  with  Congress 
having  no  authority  of  any  kind  over  it. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  to 
have  the  Senate,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  trusteeship  over  the  tax¬ 
payers’  funds  say,  “We  are  going  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  lending  of  these  funds,  but 
when  they  are  repaid,  we  do  not  care 
what  happens  to  them.  Those  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  can  spend  them  in  any 
way  they  please.” 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  subject.  The  question  then 
can  properly  be  asked:  What  has  been 
the  status  of  loan  repayments?  The 
answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  on 
pages  712  and  713  of  the  hearings.  This 
is  really  quite  an  interesting  subject. 
Not  only  are  we  talking  about  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  funds  as  they  have  been 
developed  over  the  last  2  years,  but  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  Corporation, 
which  was  the  prior  agency  and  was 
then  merged  into  the  new  Development 
Loan  Fund.  These  tables  indicate  the 
grand  totals  of  worldwide  loans  of  U.S. 
dollars.  They  show  the  amount  of  tax¬ 
payer  dollars  that  have  been  loaned 
throughout  the  world. 

To  date,  the  repayment  of  principal 
has  been  $725,677,725.52.  The  repay¬ 
ment  of  interest  has  amounted  to  $655,- 
550,362.82. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  in¬ 
terest  and  principal  repayments,  assum¬ 
ing  the  provision  now  in  the  bill  had 
been  in  effect,  and  if  it  remains  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  is,  $3.3  billion 
would  have  been  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  AID  administration  without 
any  instruction  by  Congress  concerning 
the  places  and  projects  where  the  money 
would  be  spent. 

Last  week  there  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  about  whether  or  not  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  President’s  contin¬ 
gency  fund.  The  point  was  made  that 
through  the  contingency  fund  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  spend  for  projects  which 
Congress  might  not  consider,  proper,  or 
as  to  which  he  was  not  proceeding  in 
the  proper  way  to  spend.  As  a  result, 
the  amount  of  the  contingency  fund  was 
not  increased. 

But  the  loan  funds  to  which  I  am 
referring  are  contingency  funds  which 
far  exceed  anything  the  President  is 
given  by  Congress. 

If  section  203  is  retained  as  it  is,  we 
build  into  the  bill,  a  contingency  fund 
of  $950  million  for  a  period  of  40  years. 
This  does  not  include  interest  repay¬ 
ments  which  would  be  coming  in. 

In  addition,  we  are  providing  a  con¬ 
tingency  fund  by  allowing  unrepaid  ex¬ 
penses  on  loans  already  existing,  which 
amount  to  more  than  $5,728  million. 
This  money  would  be  coming  back  to  the 
fund  without  Congress  having  the 
ability,  as  the  bill  is  now  written,  to 
determine  how  much  of  that  should  be 
spent,  and  where,  and  in  what  manner 
it  should  be  spent. 

I  need  not  take  much  longer  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  subject.  The  details  seem  to 
be  quite  plain.  However,  there  are  a 
couple  of  items  I  should  like  to  refer  to. 


In  1961,  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice,  commenting  on  back-door  spend¬ 
ing  through  revolving  funds,  said: 

As  with  authorizations  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  we  believe  that  revolving  fund 
financing  likewise  represents  a  lessening  of 
congressional  control  which  is  justified  only 
on  a  clear  showing  of  need  and  benefit  to 
the  Government.  We  believe  that  the  need 
to  appropriate  funds  supplies  the  best  in¬ 
centives  and  the  most  effective  techniques 
for  congressional  control  of  agency  activities. 
Consequently,  if  the  revolving  fund  feature 
is  to  be  retained  in  the  bill,  we  suggest  that 
the  bill  be  revised  to  provide  that  funds 
may  be  used  for  the  loan  program  only  in 
amounts  stipulated  in  annual  appropriation 
acts.  The  related  administration  expenses 
would  likewise  be  subject  to  an  annual 
review  by  the  Congress. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  exactly  what 
was  recommended  by  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  Campbell,  in  the  statement  I  have 
just  quoted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  question  has 
been  before  Congress  on  three  different 
occasions— in  1957s  1959,  and  1960. 

The  amounts  involved  are,  at  the 
moment,  relatively  small — between  $3 
and  $4  million,  although  the  Senator 
has  said  that  it  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  future  the  amounts  will  be 
larger.  It  was  hoped  that  this  fund 
would  be  given  some  flexibility,  in  terms 
of  repayments  in  the  future.  However, 
if  the  Senator  will  request  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference.  It  has  been 
under  consideration  three  times  before; 
it  does  not  involve  a  new  issue.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  Senate  has  rejected  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  in  the  request. 
The  amendment  is  a  very  sound  one.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  taken 
to  conference. 

In  view  of  the  offer  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  take  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  agree  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  request  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then  there  would 
'be  a  voice  vote  on  the  question  of  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  courtesy  in  connection 
with  this  amendment.  The  amendment 
is  really  extremely  important. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question.  I  have  a  sim¬ 
ilar  amendment  in  connection  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  an  identical 
amendment,  as  I  understand,  except  that 
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it  would  apply  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  it,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  amend¬ 
ment  No.  292,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  292)  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended,  is  open  to  fur¬ 
ther  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  314 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
I  offer  my  amendment  No.  314. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  on  page 
38,  in  line  17,  after  the  word  “provisions”, 
it  is  proposed  to  add  the  following : 

(1)  All  receipts  in  United  States  dollars  or 
from  loans  made  under  this  title  and  from 
loans  made  for  the  benefit  of  countries  and 
areas  of  Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chap¬ 
ter  2  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding 
section  203,  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  subject  only  to  the  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  thereof. 

On  page  38,  line  18,  before  the  word 
“by”  insert  “(2)  ”. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
peat  that  this  amendment  is  identical  in 
type  to  my  amendment  with  respect  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  so  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  repeat  my  previous  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  need  for  congres¬ 
sional  authorization  and  supervision  over 
such  a  revolving  fund. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment,  the  debate  on 
it  can  be  cut  short. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  this  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  314,  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  314)  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair).  The  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute,  as  amended,  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  247,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

PART  V - MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  agreement  hereafter  entered  into 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  relating  to  the  settlement  of  claims, 
determined  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission,  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  for  losses  resulting  from  na¬ 
tionalization  or  other  taking  of  property  of 
such  nationals,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  assure 
that  the  Senate  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  any  agreement  which 
is  reached  between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
with  regard  to  U.S.  claims  against  that 
Government  before  the  agreement  goes 
into  effect.  The  claims  involved  are 
claims  for  property  rights  or  interest 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens  taken  or  natu¬ 
ralized  or  on  prior  to  January  1,  1945, 
by  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  those  claims 
are  not  for  war  damage  or  injury  of 
that  type.  They  are  compensation  for 
deliberate  seizure  by  the  Communist 
government  of  Czechoslovakia  for 
which  no  recompense  has  yet  been  of¬ 
fered.  Those  claims  have  been  adjudi¬ 
cated,  found  valid,  and  awarded  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
They  amount  to  more  than  $113  million, 
representing  2,630  cases.  Some,  1,346 
claims  were  rejected  by  the  Commission, 
but  2,630  were  found  to  be  valid,  and  they 
totaled  $113  million. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  an 
agreement  in  process  to  settle  these 
claims  for  approximately  $10  y2  or  $11 
million,  which  would  be  less  than  10  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  similar 
situations.  Since  World  War  II  the 
United  States  has  negotiated  claims  con¬ 
ventions  with  six  different  nations.  The 
first  was  with  Italy,  in  1947,  and  was  for 
100  percent  of  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
claims.  The  second  was  with  Yugoslavia, 
in  1948,  for  91  percent  of  the  value  of 
U.S.  claims.  The  third,  in  1950,  was 
with  Panama,  for  90  percent.  The 
fourth,  in  1960,  was  with  Rumania,  and 
was  for  24  percent.  The  fifth  was  with 
Poland,  for  claims  that  have  not  yet  been 
completely  processed,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  know  what  will  happen  in  that  case. 

The  most  recent  country  involved  in 
the  claims  process  is  Bulgaria,  and  the 
settlement  was  for  40  percent. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  the  two  free 
world  countries  paid  100  percent  and  90 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  claims 
against  them,  while  the  Communist  na¬ 
tions  are  succeeding  in  paying  a  much 
smaller  share.  It  seems  to  me  particu¬ 
larly  disturbing  that  the  number  of 
awards  on  the  Czech  claims,  2,630,  is 
larger  than  the  number  for  any  other 
country. 
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I  have  a  list  of  claimants.  There  are  a 
few  large  claimants.  There  are  many 
small  claimants — people  with  small  busi¬ 
nesses  which  were  taken  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  Claims  were  made  and  have  been 
adjudicated  to  be  valid.  Now  those 
claimants  are  asked  to  take  10  cents  on 
the  dollar.  I  have  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  claimants  in  the  various 
States,  representing  the  2,630  claims,  and 
I  have  received  some  pitiful  letters  from 
some  of  them. 

I  ask  Senators  to  put  themselves  in 
the  position  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  owned 
a  little  tobacco  store,  let  us  say,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  had  it  nationalized. 
After  hiring  a  lawyer  and  going  through 
the  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  it 
was  adjudicated  that  he  was  entitled  to 
$3,000  for  the  property  that  had  been 
taken  away  from  him.  Now  he  is  being 
asked  to  take  less  than  $300  for  his  claim. 
That  is  a  tough  proposition. 

All  the  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  say  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  any  agreement  between  the  two 
governments  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

There  may  be  some  special,  unusual 
situation  which  justifies  a  settlement  of 
less  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar  in  this 
one  case.  If  so,  let  us  hear  what  the 
reasons  are.  Let  the  Senate  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter. 

That  is  what  was  done  in  the  Pana¬ 
manian  settlement,  so  there  is  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  such  action.  That  settlement 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  August  9, 
1950,  and  since  the  settlement  amounted 
to  90  percent,  it  seems  to  me  a  fairly 
good  precedent  to  follow.  A  settlement 
of  less  than  10  percent  of  the  awarded 
claims  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  the  mere  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  policy  laid  down  by  Congress. 

A  U.S.  agreement  on  less  than  10  per¬ 
cent  compensation  is  surely  not  what 
Congress  intended  when  it  established 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  was  charged  to  determine 
“the  fair  or  approved  value  of  the  said 
property  right  or  interest.” 

This  has  now  taken  place  after  many 
years  of  hearings.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  Senate  should  request 
formally,  by  resolution,  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Czechoslovaks,  now  under 
consideration,  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
Senate  has  offered  its  advice  and  con¬ 
sent. 

But  I  repeat,  this  would  not  stop  the 
agreement.  It  would  say  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  have  some  voice  in  it,  as  the 
Senate  did  in  the  case  of  the  Panama¬ 
nian  settlement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  further 
statement  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Review  of  Czechoslovakian  Claims 
In  general,  the  Constitution  prescribes 
that  treaties  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  “provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.” 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  executive 
branch  to  contract  with  foreign  states  in 
relation  to  a  variety  of  matters  through  the 
medium  of  so-called  executive  agreements 
on  which  Senate  ratification  has  not  been 
sought.  The  Constitution  does  not  contain 
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any  definition  of  a  treaty  and  makes  no 
statement  declaring  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  an  arrangement  purporting  to  bind 
the  United  States  must  be  handled  as  a 
treaty.  Nevertheless,  authoritative  com¬ 
mentators  have  concluded  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  technique  of  the  executive  agreement 
cannot  be  employed  to  frustrate  the  consti¬ 
tutional  requirement  of  Senate  ratification 
in  appropriate  cases:  “The  declaration  that 
the  President  ‘shall  have  power  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur,’  sustains  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  not  to  be  rendered  abor¬ 
tive  by  recourse  to  a  different  procedure  for 
the  use  of  which  no  provision  was  made, 
and  that  there  were  to  be  found  tests  of  im¬ 
proper  evasion  in  the  character  of  what  was 
sought  to  be  achieved  despite  the  absence 
of  a  specific  textual  prohibition.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  scheme  for  the  cooperative  action 
of  the  President  and  the  Senate  would  have 
been  a  relatively  valueless  injunction,  and 
the  solitary  constitutional  guide  for  con¬ 
tracting  would  have  been  of  slight  worth.” 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  to  precedents  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch-congressional  relations  and  to 
the  policy  considerations  in  the  particular 
case  at  issue  to  determine  when  Senate  rati¬ 
fication  of  a  foreign  agreement  is  called  for 
since  there  is  no  governing  case  law.  For 
any  claims  settlement  with  Czechoslavakia 
of  the  unpaid  claims  adjudicated  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  both 
the  precedents  and  the  applicable  policy 
considerations  indicate  Senate  ratification 
should  be  sought. 

It  has  been  accepted  that  the  executive 
branch  can,  without  Senate  ratification,  en¬ 
ter  into  lump-sum  claims  settlement  agree¬ 
ments  to  be  administered  pursuant  to  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  The  United  States -Polish 
Claims  Settlement  Agreement  of  1960  is  an 
illustration.  Where,  however,  the  claims 
agreement  provides  that  a  claim  against  the 
United  States  is  to  be  offset  against  the 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  the  foreign 
government,  Senate  ratification  has  been 
obtained.  The  1950  claims  agreement  with 
Panama,  administered  pursuant  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
was  such  an  agreement  and  was  submitted 
as  a  treaty  for  Senate  ratification.  In  the 
Panama  agreement,  a  $53,800  Panamanian 
claim  against  the  United  States  was  offset 
against  $403,156  in  claims  of  U.S.  nationals, 
resulting  in  a  net  Panamanian  payment  of 
$349,356.  In  a  Czech  claims  settlement 
agreement,  the  Czech  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  the  taking  of  the  steel  mill 
will  be  offset  against  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  Czechoslovakia  on  the  claims  of  U.S.  na¬ 
tionals.  A  Czech  claims  agreement  should, 
therefore,  be  handled  as  the  Panamanian 
claims  agreement  was,  as  a  treaty  with  Sen¬ 
ate  ratification. 

In  a  sense,  however,  since  Congress  has  al¬ 
ready  incorporated  the  first  stage  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  claims  settlement  in  legislation, 
these  claims  cannot  be  compared  to  other 
claims  settlement  precedents.  The  1958 
amendments  to  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  which  led  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  adjudication 
of  U.S.  claims  against  Czechoslovakia  made 
provision  for  a  claims  settlement  agreement 
if  such  an  agreement  were  executed  within 
the  following  year  and  delayed  adjudications 
for  that  period.  Since  no  such  agreement 
was  arrived  at,  there  is  a  strong  implication 
that  the  subsequent  adjudications  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  were  not 
to  be  virtually  nullified  by  a  later  claims 
agreement  executed  without  any  reference  to 
the  Congress.  This  is  particularly  so  now 
that  the  actual  adjudications  have  shown 
that  the  steel  mill  sales  proceeds  were  grossly 
inadequate  to  meet  claims  that  totaled  $113,- 
600,000  rather  than  the  $25  to  $45  million  an¬ 


ticipated  by  the  executive  branch.  There  is 
a  provision  in  the  Czechoslovakian  claims 
legislation  stating  that  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  claims  agreement  hereafter 
concluded  between  Czechslovakia  and  the 
United  States,  payments  from  the  steel  mill 
proceeds  shall  not  be  deemed  to  extinguish 
any  claim  not  paid  the  full  amount  of  the 
Commission  award.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
state  either  way  how  such  a  future  claims 
agreement  should  be  handled. 

It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  having 
provided  for  a  4-year  Federal  Czech  claims 
adjudication  program.  Congress  did  not  have 
in  mind  that  the  executive  branch  could 
subsequently  settle  these  claims  for  less  than 
10  cents  on  the  dollar  without  having  to 
explain  to  the  Congress  why  no  better  set¬ 
tlement  was  possible. 

As  a  policy  matter,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Senate  ratification  should  not  be  required 
and  every  consideration  in  favor  of  it.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  need  for  speedy  action  since 
the  Czechs  have  dragged  their  feet  on  the 
matter  for  almost  15  years.  There  is  no 
problem  of  settling  claims  in  order  to  work 
out  recognition  of  the  Czech  Government 
(the  justification  cited  in  the  Belmont  and 
Pink  cases  for  handling  the  1933  claims  set¬ 
tlement  with  Russia  by  executive  agree¬ 
ment)  .  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important 
that  the  Congress,  the  claimants  and  those 
Americans  proposing  to  do  business  with 
Czechoslovakia  know  the  full  considerations 
behind  any  claims  settlement  with  that 
country.  In  effect,  the  claimants  are  being 
called  to  sacrifice  over  90  percent  of  their 
claims  and  forego  over  $100  million  in  an- 
proved  claims. 

During  1953  and  early  1954  the  Senate,  in 
considering  the  Bricker  amendment  (S.J.  Res. 
1,  83d  Cong.  2d  sess.,  1954) ,  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  problem  of  when  executive 
agreements  should  have  Senate  ratification 
as  treaties.  In  1953  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
Bricker  amendment,  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  made  a  commitment  to  con¬ 
sult  with  “appropriate  congressional  leaders 
and  committees”  to  determine  the  most  suit¬ 
able  way  of  handling  international  agree¬ 
ments  when  there  was  any  serious  question 
as  to  Senate  ratification: 

"It  has  long  been  recognized  that  difficul¬ 
ties  exist  in  the  determination  as  to  which 
international  agreements  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties,  which  ones 
should  be  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  and  which  ones  do  not  require  any 
congressional  approval. 

“Differences  of  opinion  resulting  from  these 
difficulties  have  given  rise  in  the  past  to  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  concerning  the  handling  of  inter¬ 
national  agreements.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  fit  all  agreements  into  set 
categories.  At  times  there  may  be  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  manner  in  which  agreements 
are  to  be  dealt  with.  While  recognizing  this, 
the  executive  branch  cannot  surrender  the 
freedom  of  action  which  is  necessary  for  its 
operations  in  the  foreign  affairs  field.  In 
the  interest  of  orderly  procedure,  however, 
I  feel  that  the  Congress  is  entitled  to  know 
the  considerations  that  enter  into  the  deter¬ 
minations  as  to  which  procedures  are  sought 
to  be  followed.  To  that  end,  when  there  is 
any  serious  question  of  this  nature  and  the 
circumstances  permit,  the  executive  branch 
will  consult  with  appropriate  congressional 
leaders  and  committees  in  determining  the 
most  suitable  way  of  handling  international 
agreements  as  they  arise.” 

This  assurance  did  not  head  off  prolonged 
debate  on  the  need  for  Senate  ratification  of 
executive  agreements  having  any  significant 
internal  effect  in  the  United  States.  Sena¬ 
tor  George,  of  Georgia,  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Bricker  amendment,  the  essence 
of  which  was  the  requirement  that  “an  inter¬ 
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national  agreement  other  than  a  treaty  shall 
become  effective  as  internal  law  in  the  United 
States  only  by  an  act  of  the  Congress.”  Dur¬ 
ing  debate  on  his  amendment,  Senator 
George  commented  (100  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  1401 )  : 

“I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  if  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  the  field  of 
executive  agreements,  which  have  multiplied 
out  of  all  real  proportion  to  the  treatymak¬ 
ing  power  of  the  President  as  exercised  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  itself,  we  may  as  well 
close  up  shop.” 

Senator  George  later  pointed  out  that,  if 
the  executive  branch  would  submit  the 
executive  agreements  he  was  concerned  about 
for  Senate  ratification,  he  would  not  be 
concerned  about  the  need  for  further  con¬ 
gressional  action: 

“That  is  why  I  mean  to  say  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  submit,  as  a  treaty,  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  every  executive  agreement  having  the 
effect  of  internal  law.  He  should  submit  it 
to  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  by  two-thirds 
vote  approved  the  treaty,  then  I  would  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  become  a 
coexistensive  part  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

“That  is  where  we  are  now,  so  far  as 
treaties  are  concerned.  I  am  only  concerned 
with  executive  amendments  which  never 
have  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate.” 

Senator  George,  in  his  discussion  of  execu¬ 
tive  agreements,  expressed  the  most  concern 
about  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Pink,  315  U.S.  203 
(1942).  The  Pink  case  litigated  the  effect 
of  the  1933  executive  agreement  known  as 
the  Litvinov  assignment.  In  this  agree¬ 
ment  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  re¬ 
leased  and  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Government 
all  amounts  due  the  Soviet  Government 
from  American  nationals  in  preparation  to 
a  final  settlement  of  the  outstanding  claims 
and  counterclaims  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  Pink  case 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that,  regardless  of 
the  legal  status  under  New  York  law  of  the 
assets  of  a  former  Russian  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  the  U.S.  Government,  by  virtue  of 
the  Litvinov  assignment,  took  title  to  these 
assets  which  had  been  nationalized  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Senator  George  felt  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  should  have  treated  the  Litvinov 
assignment  as  a  treaty  requiring  Senate 
ratification  since  it  dealt  with  property  and 
claims  to  property  in  the  United  States.  (It 
might  be  pointed  out  that  the  Czech  claims 
program,  by  virtue  of  title  IV  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Claims  Settlement  Act,  gives  the 
American  claims  against  Czechoslovakia  the 
status  of  claims  against  property  located 
within  the  United  States  since  the  proceeds 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  steel  mill  sale  have 
been  allocated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.) 

Senator  George’s  amendment,  made  into 
a  substitute  for  the  Bricker  amendment,  was 
agreed  upon  by  a  vote  of  61  to  30  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
with  regard  to  the  amendment,  the  in¬ 
stances  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  cited  were  with  regard  to  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  made  in  pursuance  of 
legislation  and  not  of  a  treaty. 

The  Congress  gave  the  executive 
branch  authority  to  conclude  these 
claims  settlements  when  it  enacted  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  Section  4(a)  of  that  act  provides 
that  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  receive 
and  adjudicate  claims  of  U.S.  citizens 
“included  within  the  terms  of  any  claims 
agreement  hereafter  concluded  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  a  foreign  government  providing 
for  the  settlement  and  discharge  of 
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1  claims  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  a  foreign  government, 
arising  out  of  the  nationalization  or  other 
taking  of  property,  by  the  agreement  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
accept  from  that  government  a  sum  in 
en  bloc  settlement  thereof.” 

The  only  exception  to  this  procedure 
that  I  can  And — and  there  may  be  others, 
but  not  in  recent  years — was  in  the  case 
of  Panama.  In  that  settlement  there 
was  involved  a  liability  of  the  United 
States  to  Panama.  Because  there  was 
an  adjustment  of  liability  on  each  side, 
a  convention  was  arrived  at. 

To  illustrate  through  means  of  the 
Claims  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  it  involved  the  U.S. 
liability  of  $53,800  as  against  a  Pana¬ 
manian  liability  of  $403,156;  and  under 
the  terms  of  that  convention  the  United 
States  received  a  net  balance  of  $349,356. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  made 
reference  to  Yugoslavia  in  1948,  to 
Poland  in  1960,  and  to  the  Lombardo 
Agreement  with  Italy.  Those  settle¬ 
ments  were  made  in  pursuance  of  legis¬ 
lation,  which  has  been  the  accepted 
principle.  I  do  not  know  of  any  good 
reason  why  we  should  reject  this  estab¬ 
lished  principle  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  with  Czechoslovakia. 

This  amendment  was  not  offered  in 
committee,  and  the  committee  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  or  have 
the  advice  of  those  in  the  Government 
who  are  directly  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  or  good 
practice. 

I  would  be  prepared,  if  the  Senator 
feels  strongly  about  it,  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  which  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
the  administration  about  it.  If  there  is 
any  good  reason  why  this  should  be  done 
by  a  treaty  rather  than  in  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure,  I  would  have  no  great  objection. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the 
Senator  to  believe  that  I  would  fight, 
bleed,  and  die  for  it  in  conference,  be- 
t  cause  I  currently  believe  the  established 
f  procedure,  under  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  is  the  proper 
way  to  handle  the  claims. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  That  was  exactly  the 
situation  in  the  case  of  Panama.  The 
Czechoslovak  Government  does  have  a 
claim  against  the  United  States,  for  tak¬ 
ing  a  steel  mill,  which  is  to  be  offset 
against  the  amount  paid  by  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  on  the  claims  of  U.S.  nationals. 
The  value  of  that  steel  mill  was  about 
$8y2  million.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
Czechoslovakia  put  up  only  about  $2  or 
$2*4  million,  to  represent  the  settlement 
of  all  the  claims. 

The  reason  given  for  having  the  Sen¬ 
ate  pass  upon  the  Panamanian  claim 
applies  in  exactly  the  same  terms  to  this 
claim  of  Czechoslovakia.  There  were 
mutual  claims  on  both  sides.  That  was 
the  reason  for  a  convention  and  the 
reason  for  the  Panamanian  claim  being 
considered  as  a  treaty,  for  the  purpose 


of  getting  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  said,  I  per¬ 
sonally  do  not  have  any  strong  feelings 
about  it,  because  I  have  had  no  back¬ 
ground  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  think 
the  claim  of  Czechoslovakia  is  admitted 
by  this  country.  However,  I  do  not  know. 
Before  I  take  a  strong  position  on  it,  I 
should  like  to  afford  the  administration 
an  opportunity  to  express  itself.  I 
thought  the  claims  commissions  had  op¬ 
erated  quite  well.  It  requires  a  good  deal 
of  negotiation  to  ascertain  the  claims, 
verify  them,  and  so  on. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing  for  me  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment  on  that  basis,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  it.  Perhaps  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  no  objection  to  it.  If  it 
did  not,  I  would  not  have. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  those  in 
control  of  the  Government  would  not 
want  to  get  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  They  would  want  to  feel 
free  to  handle  the  situation  in  any  man¬ 
ner  they  saw  fit.  I  am  quite  certain 
they  would  prefer  not  to  have  this  case 
treated  in  the  way  the  Panamanian 
case  was  treated.  They  would  prefer 
to  have  carte  blanche  to  treat  it  in  any 
way  they  wished. 

I  appreciate  the  fairness  and  frank¬ 
ness  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  saying  he  would  take  the 
amendment  to  conference.  The  words 
‘‘take  it  to  conference”  sometimes  have 
had  a  rather  sinister  connotation  to  some 
of  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  always.  Some¬ 
times  the  situation  is  due  to  lack  of  in¬ 
formation;  we  do  not  have  strong  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  matters  involved. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understand.  As 
the  Senator  has  said,  this  matter  was 
not  brought  before  the  committee,  and 
it  was  not  brought  forcefully  to  my  at¬ 
tention  at  the  time,  or  I  would  have 
presented  it  to  the  committee  at  that 
time.  I  have  submitted  it  heretofore 
to  the  staff,  to  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  ranking  Repub¬ 
lican  on  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  joined  me  in  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think,  in  fairness,  I  should  con¬ 
fer  with  them  about  the  proposal  to 
take  it  to  conference.  I  hesitate  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall,  but  I  think  I  shall  ask  for 
a  quorum  call  in  order  that  I  may  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  who  have  sim¬ 
ilar  problems  and  who  have  joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  amendment  temporarily,  be- 
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cause  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber. 
I  will  reoffer  it  later  after  disposition  of 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  about  to  offer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  l  Mr. 
Keating]  and  myself  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  read.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  54 
between  lines  13  and  14,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

(f)  After  Sec.  637  add  the  following  new 
section : 

"peace  corps  assistance 
“Sec.  638.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  assistance  to  any  coun¬ 
try  pursuant  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act  as 
amended  or  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  as  amended.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Peace  Corps  program  and  the 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  basically  the  Fulbright 
scholarship  program,  as  separate  and 
distinct  items  apart  from  foreign  assist¬ 
ance.  They  should  not  be  included 
within  what  we  call  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  as  contemplated  in  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
should  not  be  used  as  disciplinary  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  applied  to  countries  with 
which  we  may  have  some  disagreement. 
They  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  people- 
to-people  programs,  and  as  programs 
which  lend  themselves  to  human  better¬ 
ment  and  better  understanding  of  na¬ 
tions’  cultures. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  supported  very  strongly  the 
antiaggression  amendment,  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  desirable  provision,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  the  amend¬ 
ment  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  This  is  a  people-to- 
people  program.  It  is  quite  different 
from  what  is  intended  within  the  reach 
of  the  Gruening  amendment,  which  was 
cosponsored  by  so  many  Senators.  The 
Peace  Corps  and  the  exchange  program, 
imder  the  so-called  Fulbright  Act,  should 
be  continued  in  countries  with  which  we 
have  this  relationship,  and  they  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Gruening  amendment.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  amendment  will 
prevail. 

Even  where  aggression  has  taken 
place,  there  is  need  for  continuing  con¬ 
tacts  between  people.  We  can  remain 
in  touch  and  communication  with  these 
nations  through  people-to-people  pro¬ 
grams  even  if  we  have  cut  off  cash  outlay 
programs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  absent  Senators  be  made 
aware  of  the  pending  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  those  who  do  not  share 
the  point  of  view  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  the  Peace  Corps  be  taken 
out  of  a  particular  country  that  is  fol- 
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lowing  a  serious  anti-American  course 
of  action.  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  Senators 
who  have  that  point  of  view  at  least  will 
have  full  notice  that  this  amendment 
is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  Sharing  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
explicit  clarification  of  the  earlier  action 
involving  the  Gruening  amendment,  and 
which  I  supported,  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  also  make  it 
clear  that  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  not  affect  the  Peace 
Corps  or  the  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  program. 

Mr.  HART.  And  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  We  must  make  sure  that 
there  is  an  explicit  recital  of  our  inten¬ 
tion,  that  these  programs  shall  not  be 
subject  to  termination.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  useful  one,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
there  should  be  a  quorum  call  so  any 
Senator  who  is  vitally  interested  may  be 
properly  notified,  even  though  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  I  did  say  that  at  an  appro¬ 
priate  time  the  amendment  would  be 
offered.  Furhter,  the  two  programs  do 
not  relate  to  direct  economic  aid,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  because  the 
Pulbright  scholarship  program,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  an  educational  program.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  demonstrated  its  worth  to 
our  national  security  and  national  inter¬ 
est  and  national  reputation. 

The  Peace  Corps,  while  it  relates  to  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  is  essentially  a  service  program.  It 
does  not  carry  with  it  a  large  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  goods 
and  material  to  a  country.  It  brings  our 
people  into  contact  with  the  people  of 
other  countries.  It  makes  a  definite  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  kind  of  world  we  would 
like,  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom. 

There  are,  of  course,  feelings  and  at¬ 
titudes  which  have  been  expressed,  to 
the  effect  that  when  we  cut  off  coopera¬ 
tion  by  our  country  with  another,  we 
ought  to  do  it  on  every  facet.  We  should 
take  a  good  look  at  such  a  view,  because 
it  could  include  travel  by  American  tour¬ 
ists,  which  actually  is  an  instrument  of 
aid  to  another  country.  Through  tour¬ 
ism  large  amounts  of  money  are  brought 
into  another  country.  I  believe  the  two 
programs  involved  in  the  amendment 
should  stand  on  their  own  feet,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  a  part  of  any  disciplinary 
action  by  us,  and  that  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  they  are  in  our  interest  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  of  the  people  they 
serve. 

Mi.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

Hart 

Moss 

Allott 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Beall 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Javits 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Case 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Tower 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Walters 

Edmondson 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Morse 

Gruening 

Morton 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  much  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  particularly  the  section  on  cultural 
exchanges;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
amendment  is  sound  insofar  as  the  Peace 
Corps  is  concerned.  The  amendment 
would  be  sound  in  most  instances;  but 
I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  some 
days  ago  the  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  conferred  with  some 
of  us,  and  pointed  out  that,  after  all,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  closer  to  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  than  probably  any 
other  work  we  are  doing  there,  and  that 
the  Peace  Corps  really  is  working  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  that  country.  So  when 
there  is  in  that  country  a  situation  which 
is  so  serious  that  we  are  withholding  our 
aid,  or  if  there  is  a  situation — speaking 
hypothetically — in  a  which  a  country  has 
begun  a  strong  anti-American  course  of 
action,  I  wonder  why  we  should  permit 
the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  to  operate 
there. 

Our  former  Ambassador  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  also  said  to  us,  “If  the 
Peace  Corps  were  to  be  taken  out,  the 
people  of  the  country  really  would  know 
they  were  in  trouble  with  the  United 
States.”  He  said  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  there  really  do  not  know  about  the 
other  parts  of  our  program. 


I  wish  there  were  a  provision  which, 
in  such  a  situation,  would  result  in  dis¬ 
continuing  our  Peace  Corps  operations 
in  such  a  country,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  not  handicap  the  operations  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  situations  in  which  there 
is  not  a  strong  anti-American  feeling  or 
where*  by  permitting  the  Peace  Corps  to 
continue  its  operations,  we  would  not 
seem  to  be  countermanding  other  action 
we  take. 

It  would  be  better  to  have  this  amend¬ 
ment  permit  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue 
its  operations  until  some  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary  was  taken.  But, 
although  I  would  feel  inclined  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  in  its  present 
form,  and  although  I  had  hoped  we  would 
modify  the  amendment,  the  difficulty  is 
that  I  do  not  have  in  mind  any  specific 
proposal  for  its  modification. 

I  repeat  that,  in  accordance  with  my 
view  and  in  accordance  with  the  views 
which  others  have  expressed  to  me,  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  operations  of 
the  Peace  Corps  should  be  stopped;  and 
I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  such  situations  the  Peace 
Corps  is  to  stay  in  or  is  to  continue  its 
operations  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  will  not  be 
the  impression  at  all.  The  amendment 
would  do  two  things :  Where  the  text  of 
the  bill  states  that  no  funds  under  this 
act  or  under  any  other  act  shall  be  made 
available,  that  provision  is  not  to  include 
the  Fulbright  scholarship  program  or  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  are  essentially  peo- 
ples-to-peoples  programs,  and  do  not 
carry  with  them  large  amounts  of  goods 
or  economic  resources.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  programs  build  for  the  long 
term,  and  do  not  have  immediate  polit¬ 
ical  significance. 

Senators  may  recall  that  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  Peace  Corps  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  although 
the  Peace  Corps  is  considered  a  signif¬ 
icant  part  of  the  U.S.  overall  effort 
in  the  international  field,  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  an  adjunct  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  foreign  policy,  in  terms  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security,  but  is  in  a  sense  a  people- 
to-people  program  in  which  we  place 
great  confidence  for  the  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  might  protect 
its  integrity  and  not  bring  it  within  the 
purview  of  the  aid,  or  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  disciplinary  action  which  this 
country  take  with  respect  to  any  other 
nation. 

The  amendment  would  not  mean  that 
the  Peace  Corps  must  be  sent  to  every 
country.  That  is  not  the  pin-pose  of  the 
amendment.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  limitations  and  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  that  we  have  placed  in  the  bill 
would  not  apply  to  the  Fulbright  schol¬ 
arship  program  or  the  Peace  Corps  pro¬ 
gram.  It  would  leave  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  Peace  Corps  operation  in  any 
particular  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  an¬ 
swer  a  hypothetical  question  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  legislative  history? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  tell  the  Senate 
what  my  fear  is.  If  we  do  not  make  leg¬ 
islative  history,  and  if  we  get  into  some 
difficult  situation  in  the  future,  the  posi¬ 
tion  might  be  taken  that  the  Senate  had 
gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  taking 
the  Peace  Corps  out  of  a  country,  even 
though  the  fact  situation  might  warrant 
such  action. 

I  should  like  to  use  as  the  basis  of  my 
hypothetical  question  such  facts  as  we 
have  concerning  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  where  constitutional  government  was 
overthrown.  The  administration  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  withdrawing  aid,  at 
least  until  it  found  out  what  the  new 
government  would  do  in  regard  to  con¬ 
stitutional  rights. 

My  hypothetical  question  contem¬ 
plates  the  withdrawal  of  all  forms  of 
assistance.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  Peace  Corps,  although  not  foreign 
aid  assistance,  is  a  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  country.  If  the  President 
should  decide  that  the  Peace  Corps  ought 
to  come  out  of  a  certain  country,  it  would 
not  be  intended  or  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  to  restrict  the  President  in  any  way 
from  making  a  decision  to  bring  out  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely  not. 
The  decision  as  a  matter  of  policy  would 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  as 
it  is  now.  It  would  merely  mean  that 
the  amendments  which  have  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  adopted  would  not  apply  spe¬ 
cifically  as  a  prohibition  to  the  Peace 
Corps  or  to  the  so-called  Fulbright  schol¬ 
arship  program.  But  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  withdraw  the  program 
would  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  question.  It  is  very  worth 
while. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
obliged  to  express  thoughts  which  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place.  If  I  should  remain  silent, 
I  would  feel  that  I  had  done  so  on  the 
basis  of  fear  to  speak  up  at  a  time  when 
I  was  convinced  that  statements  were  be¬ 
ing  made  that  were  not  sound.  By  my 
silence  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  a  democratic  republic  over¬ 
thrown  in  South  Vietnam  should  imme¬ 
diately  be  given  consideration  by  way  of 
aid  and  recognition  while  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  in  which  likewise  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government  is  overthrown,  is 
denied  recognition.  Both  of  the  over¬ 
thrown  governments  were  chosen  in  a 
democratic  process.  In  South  Vietnam 
blood  was  shed,  lives  were  taken,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  incumbent  regime  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  No  such  thing  happened  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
the  result  was  subscribed  to  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  citizens.  In  South  Viet¬ 
nam  it  was  only  the  military  that  active¬ 
ly  participated  in  the  overthrow.  In  my 
judgment,  the  passing  of  another  week 
without  giving  recognition  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  would  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  our  country. 


Mr.  President,  In  my  hands  I  have  a 
letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  It  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  October  27. 
The  letter  was  written  by  Thomas  F. 
Reilly,  bishop  of  San  Juan  de  la 
Maguano  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  the  letter  the  bishop,  who  vigorously 
supported  Bosch,  points  out  that  the 
revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic  be¬ 
came  inevitable  in  consequence  of  the 
soft-handed  treatment  accorded  to  the 
Communists  by  Bosch.  In  effect,  the  let¬ 
ter  points  out  that  Bosch  was  an  idealist 
and  sentimentalist,  not  having  any  pos¬ 
session  of  reality.  The  Communists  were 
making  conspicuous  inroads  that  resulted 
in  the  general  public,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  desiring  to  be  assured  that 
communism  would  not  take  hold  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  On  that  basis  the 
revolution  occurred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Bosch  Was  Ousted — Dominicans  Were 

Apprehensive  op  Another  Cuba,  Prelate 

Says  •  % 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Tardily  I  have  seen  your  editorial  com¬ 
ment  (September  29)  on  the  overthrowing 
of  the  Bosch  government  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Dr.  Bosch,  a  most  astute  campaigner,  proved 
himself  as  President  to  be  hypersensitive, 
doctrinaire,  contemptuous  of  many  elements 
devoted  to  democracy  and  strangely  out  of 
touch  with  the  traditions  of  his  country.  I 
feared  that  his  Government  would  fall  in 
the  last  week  of  July  and  spoke  strongly 
in  the  effort  to  save  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Apostolic  Nuncio  Emmanuele  Clarizio 
and  the  other  Bishops  in  friendly  talks  with 
Doctor  Bosch  and  members  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  indicated  what  must  be  done  to  re¬ 
gain  some  measure  of  lost  popular  support. 

TOLERANCE  qf  communism 

I  regret  the  coup  d’etat  and  have  a  deep 
compassion  for  Doctor  Bosch,  who  had  rea¬ 
son  to  consider  himself  a  hard-working,  hon¬ 
est  President  bent  upon  establishing  his  per¬ 
sonal  notions  of  democracy  and  social  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Yet  it  is 
undeniable  that  responsible  civilian  groups 
were  disturbed  by  the  open  smuggling  of 
small  arms  to  the  little  Communist  groups, 
the  bland  tolerance  of  communism,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Bosch-directed  militia  ostensibly 
to  protect  the  canefields. 

There  was  widespread  determination  that 
the  Dominlcian  Republic  would  not  permit 
itself  to  become  another  Cuba.  Dr.  Bosch 
obstinately  refused  any  gesture  to  the  na¬ 
tion  to  show  that  he  shared  this  determina¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  a  rigid 
oligarchy  in  Santo  Domingo.  After  the  Bosch 
triumph  in  the  elections  of  December  1962, 
the  party  of  the  business  community  and 
property  owners  found  a  spirit  of  willing 
cooperation  among  its  members.  But  on 
February  17  Dr.  Bosch  began  his  derisive 
taunts  against  them  and  brought  things  to 
a  head  with  his  wild  project  of  the  law  of 
confiscations.  Meanwhile  the  level  of  gov¬ 
ernment  administration  declined  sharply 
from  the  fairly  efficient  procedures  which 
the  provisional  government  achieved.  And 
the  poorer  people  came  to  feel  that  the 
lavish  campaign  promises  of  Dr.  Bosch  were 
a  bitter  jest. 

UNDISCIPLINED  YOUTH 

I  have  no  attachment  to  any  political  group 
and  indeed  feel  very  unhappy  about  the 


present  muddle.  Our  boys  and  girls  in  the 
high  schools  and  the  university  will  be  more 
undisciplined  than  ever  in  the  weeks  to 
come.  They  cherish  hopes  for  sweeping 
changes — an  integral  revolution — but  have 
only  reached  the  first  stage,  wherein  Latin 
American  youths  indulge  in  school  strikes, 
rock  throwing,  and  heroic  oratory. 

Withal,  I  am  not  without  hope  for  the 
new  civilian  regime.  After  the  coup,  the 
army  and  the  police  retired  swiftly  to  their 
barracks. 

These  civilians — representatives  of  five 
parties — are  likely  to  be  in  closer  touch  with 
the  Bosch  government  with  the  tradition  of 
the  nation,  more  competent  in  administra¬ 
tion,  and  more  effective  in  carrying  through 
socially  progressive  plans,  which  the  whole 
nation  anxiously  seeks.  May  they  not  start 
quarreling  among  themselves. 

If  they  fail,  we  are  in  for  deep  trouble. 

Thomas  F.  Reilly,  C.SS.R., 
Bishop  of  San  Juan  de  la  Maguana,  Do¬ 
minican  Republic. 

Rome,  October  11,  1963. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Another  reason  that  I 
must  speak  is  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  subscribe  to  a  proposition  that 
would  make  the  Fulbright  scholarship 
program  and  the  Peace  Corps  program 
sacrosanct.  We  should  not  hold  out  to 
the  world  that  whatever  these  young 
men  do  is  above  everything  else  that  our 
country  is  doing.  If  we  deny  these  na¬ 
tions  aid,  and  if  we  refuse  to  help  them 
on  the  basis  that  they  have  not  followed 
a  course  consistent  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  ought  to  place  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Fulbright  students  in  a  different 
class. 

Why  do  I  make  that  statement?  This 
afternoon  there  came  to  my  desk  a  letter 
from  a  Peace  Corps  worker  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  The  words  of  his  let¬ 
ter  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  reveal 
that  the  writer  is  an  actual  participant 
in  the  political  controversy  that  its  going 
on  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  When 
the  Peace  Corps  bill  was  passed,  I  am 
certain  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
it  was  repeatedly  declared  that  the  Peace 
Corps  members  would  not  become  the 
propagandists  of  economic  theories  or  a 
political  philosophy.  In  the  nations  to 
which  they  would  be  sent  they  were  to 
participate  in  manual  work  and  ordeals. 
They  were  not  to  participate  in  political 
arguments.  By  its  wording  and  spirit 
the  letter  which  I  received  today  clearly 
indicates  that  that  young  man  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  political  controversy  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

To  summarize,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
argument  that  the  Dominican  revolu¬ 
tionary  government  should  be  rejected. 
I  make  that  statement  because  we  are 
showing  a  great  proclivity  to  reject  gov¬ 
ernments  which  are  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  hostile  to  communism, 
and  to  favor  what  are  supposed  to  be 
democracies  that  are  favorable  to  com¬ 
munism  and  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  a  mistake  to  single 
out  any  function  which  we  are  providing 
to  help  other  countries,  giving  that  func¬ 
tion  superiority  over  the  general  class  of 
services  that  we  are  rendering. 

I  do  not  believe  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  and  I  urge  Senators  so  to 
vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  this  amendment  does  not 
provide  that  aid  under  the  Peace  Corps 
or  under  the  Fulbright  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  shall  not  be  cut  off,  but  merely 
that  those  two  programs  will  be  exempt 
from  the  mandatory  cutoff  which  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
thoroughly,  and  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  York  asked  the  question.  In 
the  5  y2  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  have 
decided  that  we  try  to  balm  our  con¬ 
sciences  by  having  inserted  in  bills  that 
“this  shall  not  be  done  until  such  and 
such  findings  are  made.”  We  provide  an 
escape  clause,  and  then  believe  that  we 
have  been  spared  the  odium  of  what  we 
have  done. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  were  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  sure  he  would  find  out  that 
the  State  Department  has  adopted  the 
technique  of  saying,  “If  you  can  only  give 
us  a  little  escape  hatch,  regardless  of 
how  small  it  is,  we  will  get  out.” 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  have  to  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  know  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  occurs. 
We  have  provided  them  with  an  escape 
hatch  in  practically  every  section  of  the 
bill. 

I  had  an  amendment  accepted  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  bar  aid 
to  Communist  countries  by  way  of  loans 
to  establish  socialized  enterprise  com¬ 
peting  with  private  enterprise  within  the 
country.  That  was  my  original  pur¬ 
pose — to  provide  an  absolute  bar. 

Along  came  the  State  Department  to 
suggest  an  amendment,  that  the  ab¬ 
solute  bar  be  modified  so  that  whenever 
the  President  or  the  administration  de¬ 
termined  that  it  was  all  right,  it  could  be 
done. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from 
points  throughout  the  country  com¬ 
mending  me  on  my  amendment.  I  have 
written  back,  “You  do  not  know  that  I 
had  to  accept  a  modification  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  aid  loans  shall  not  be  made  in 
those  cases,  unless  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  private  enterprise  is  not  rendering 
the  service.”  . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
mondson  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  present  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  put  into 
power — and  we  assume  it  is  temporary 
power— by  the  military.  What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  toward  retain¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
that  country  at  this  time?  I  understand 
that  about  100  are  there.  It  has  been 
my  impression  that  the  Governemnt  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  asking  to  have 
them  retained  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know.  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  state  that  the  former  Ambassa¬ 


dor  of  the  overthrown  regime  was  in 
Washington  and  spoke  most  highly  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concede  that  if  the 
present  Government  says  the  Peace 
Corps  members  should  be  retained,  that 
would  be  a  powerful  argument  in  favor 
of  so  doing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  a  guest  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  2  or  3 
months  ago,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  Dominican  Senate.  At  that  time, 
all  of  them,  including  the  Cabinet  mem¬ 
ber,  spoke  very  highly  of  the  work  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  So  I  was  wondering  what  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Government  is 
toward  retaining  from  100  to  120  Amer¬ 
icans  who  are  there  now  as  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  However,  my  views  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  quality  of  its  work, 
have  changed  rather  substantially  in  the 
direction  of  the  belief  that  they  are  doing 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  heard  more  praise 
of  the  group  that  went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  than  of  any  group  that  went  to 
another  country;  but  perhaps  that  is 
because  I  had  the  opportunity  to  receive 
a  more  complete  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  l Mr.  Aiken] 
a  question.  How  can  the  Senator  justify 
lifting  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  scholar¬ 
ship  program  to  a  level  above  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  food  to  maintain  life  and  the 
granting  of  other  aid  that  would  pre¬ 
serve  the  independence  and  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  a  country? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  in  the  committee  I  pointed 
out  the  inconsistency  of  recognizing  the 
new  Vietnamese  regime,  which  went  into 
power  through  the  strength  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  with  considerable  bloodshed, 
compared  with  the  nonrecognition  of 
the  Dominican  regime,  which  went  into 
power  through  a  strong  military  but 
without  bloodshed,  as  I  understand.  So 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  let  me  say  that 
the  thoughts  which  I  express  tonight 
were  born  as  a  consequence  of  listening 
to  his  argument  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  thank  him  for  it.  The 
Senator’s  argument  in  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  was  made  with  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  thoughts  that  I  ex¬ 
press  tonight. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  two  things 
we  should  consider  in  our  relationships 
with  the  governments  of  other  countries. 
First:  Is  the  government  an  established 
one?  Second :  Is  it  friendly  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  can  go  on  from  there 
with  other  considerations;  but  those  two 
are  paramount. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  continuing  the  program  of 
administering  polio  vaccine  to  children 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  sent  there 
through  a  coordination  of  the  efforts  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  United  Nations 
agencies,  and  private  enterprise  in  the 
United  States.  So  they  have  by  no  means 
severed  their  relationship  with  our  coun¬ 
try  when  humanitarian  considerations 
are  at  stake. 

I  served  for  8  years  on  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  in  the  other  body,  and 
heard  the  discussions  of  the  Greece  and 
Turkey  program  and  the  Marshall  plan. 
I  have  added  my  name  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  because  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  if  we 
give  the  State  Department  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  continue  something,  they  prob¬ 
ably  will  do  so  if  we  give  them  an  “out,” 
as  the  Senator  says.  I  believe  these  are 
very  desirable  programs  on  which  to  give 
them  that  opportunity.  So  I  am  not  do¬ 
ing  it  with  my  eyes  shut.  I  am  doing 
it  with  my  eyes  open,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son:  For  us,  the  application  of  the  inter¬ 
est  of  youth  is  an  extremely  flexible  and 
highly  desirable  instrument.  Almost 
every  experience  we  have  with  young 
people  is  favorable.  There  are  occa¬ 
sions  when  there  are  aberrations  such  as 
with  respect  to  those  who  went  to  Cuba, 
which  was  not  good.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  we  have  found  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  educational  exchanges,  or  the  kids 
on  the  streets  of  Moscow  creating  a  “fer¬ 
ment”  to  be  an  extremely  useful  and  flex¬ 
ible  instrument  for  our  side. 

Therefore,  I  believe  this  is  a  necessary 
and  a  good  amendment,  which  we  should 
approve  with  our  eyes  wide  open,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  State  Department,  will  prob¬ 
ably  allow  it  in  more  countries  than  not. 
That  is  all  the  more  reason  for  doing  it, 
because  I  believe  these  particular  pro¬ 
grams  are  extremely  helpful,  and  have 
none  of  the  drawbacks  which  the  Senator 
and  others  have  found  in  the  various  aid 
programs  that  will  be  prohibited. 

As  to  food  aid,  we  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  though  we  forbid  assistance  we 
do  not  forbid  food  relief.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  no  matter  how  “naughty”  any  na¬ 
tion  on  earth  has  been,  the  American 
people  would  still  have  human  feelings 
toward  giving  its  starving  people  direct 
food  relief,  which  is  very  different  from 
assistance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  or  the  Senator 
from  New  York  who  has  just  spoken,  in 
connection  with  humanitarian  problems, 
if  we  cut  off  direct  assistance  under  the 
foreign  aid  program,  whether  we  will 
not  still  help  in  those  causes  by  contrib¬ 
uting  through  the  auxiliary  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization?  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  World  Health 
Organization  undertakes  to  distribute 
polio  vaccine.  So,  even  if  we  should,  in 
a  certain  situation,  not  extend  such  relief 
under  the  foreign  aid  program,  would  we 
not,  at  the  same  time,  take  care  of  that 
need  through  the  United  Nations? 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  answer  first. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  with 
respect  to  the  question  which  was  just 
put.  School  No.  1  consists  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Communists  intend  to 
destroy  our  country.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  firing,  this  school 
is  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  in  a  war. 
It  says  that  whatever  aid  is  given 
through  the  Government,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Red  Cross,  constitutes 
helping  the  enemy  while  we  are  engaged 
in  a  war. 

The  second  school  consists  of  those 
who  say  we  are  not  engaged  in  war,  that 
Red  Russia  has  become  mellowed  and 
callowed,  and  that  it  wants  to  live  with 
us.  Therefore  they  urge  that  we  give 
help  to  them  in  various  forms. 

I  do  not  belong  to  the  latter  school.  I 
am  of  the  belief  that  when  we  give  aid 
to  an  enemy,  whatever  the  source  may 
be,  we  perpetuate  the  wrong  and  make 
possible,  in  the  long  run,  an  aggravation 
of  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  American 
youth,  by  giving  aid  to  the  enemy  we 
may  cause  the  loss  of  many  more  lives 
in  the  future  than  would  take  place  if 
we  had  brought  to  an  end  those  govern¬ 
ments  that  are  hostile  to  our  concept  of 
what  goodness  is  in  the  world. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
answer  briefly.  The  United  Nations  does 
supply  such  aid  under  its  charter.  This 
is  similar  to  a  proposal  I  have  made, 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  Cyanamid 
Co.,  Pan-American  Airways,  and  the 
Lily-Tulip  Cup  Co.  All  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  operation,  but  none  of  them 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  two  programs  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  men¬ 
tioned,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  this  question.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  war,  but  it  is  a  war  that  can 
be  fought  not  merely  with  blunt  weap¬ 
ons,  but  with  armies  of  which  these  two 
programs  are  important  in  terms  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  win  the  war  without  dropping 
an  atom  bomb. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
2V2  years  the  Peace  Corps  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  value  of  sending  highly  quali¬ 
fied,  well-trained  Americans  to  serve  in 
other  countries  as  volunteers.  In  recent 
weeks  these  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
received  several  distinguished  awards  for 
their  work.  These  awards  were  made, 
Mr.  President,  by  the  people  of  the  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Eleven  countries  in  Asia, 
for  example,  presented  the  Ramon  Mag- 
saysay  Award  to  the  1,400  volunteers 
serving  there.  This  award  has  sometimes 
been  called  Asia’s  Nobel  Prize.  The  vol¬ 
unteers  were  the  first  group  of  non- 
Asians  to  receive  it. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
working  with  people.  I  do  not  think — 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  intends — 
that  these  volunteers  should  be  affected 
by  section  620(e)  of  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering.  Also,  the  Peace  Corps 
should  not  be  understood  as  included  in 
the  Gruening  amendment  No.  231.  In 


this  respect  the  situation  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  AID,  Public  Law  480,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
gram  where  we  are  primarily  dealing 
with  commodities.  The  Peace  Corps  is 
dealing  with  people,  not  things.  And 
people  can  accomplish  objectives  that 
things  cannot.  This  is  why  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  remove  the  Peace  Corps 
from  any  country  except  under  the  most 
extreme  circumstances.  It  should  be 
made  clear,  therefore,  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  to  section  620(e)  of  this 
act  does  not  apply  to  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Gruening  amendment. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  said: 

The  Peace  Corps  is  not  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  because  to  make  it  so 
would  rob  it  of  its  contribution  to 
foreign  policy  *  *  *.  The  Peace  Corps  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
learn  what  America  is  all  about.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  our  country 
can  do  in  the  world  today.  Outside  of  the 
shadows  and  struggles  of  the  cold  war,  out¬ 
side  of  the  military  rivalries  which  heighten 
dangers  all  over  the  world,  outside  of  the 
constant  sense  of  national  advantage  which 
pervades  diplomacy,  if  the  Peace  Corps  can 
let  other  peoples  find  out  what  this  country 
is  all  about,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  discover 
how  many  allies  America  has  all  over  the 
world. 

I  do  not  know  how  more  eloquently 
could  be  expressed  the  purpose  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  hopes  of  those  of 
us  who  sponsored  it. 

These  purposes  do  not  encompass 
assistance  and  foreign  aid  as  we  have 
come  to  think  of  them  and  as  we  are 
discussing  them  today.  They  go  far  be¬ 
yond  and  above,  if  indeed  they  could  be 
called  assistance  at  all. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  to 
make  clear  that  the  Senate  does  not  re¬ 
gard  the  language  of  the  pending  bill, 
which  refers  to  “assistance  under  any 
other  act,”  as  applying  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  To  apply  it  to  Peace  Corps  vol¬ 
unteers  would  inevitably  tend  to  make 
the  Peace  Corps  an  instrument  of  for¬ 
eign  policy.  This,  as  Secretary  Rusk  has 
said,  “would  rob  it  of  its  contribution  to 
foreign  policy.” 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  sec¬ 
tion  620(e)  and  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grue¬ 
ning],  amendment  No.  231,  which  would 
apply  to  page  51  of  the  bill.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  start  setting  a  precedent 
under  which  the  Peace  Corps  would  be 
pulled  out  or  sent  into  foreign  countries 
on  the  basis  of  every  friendly  or  un¬ 
friendly  action  taken  by  the  governments 
of  these  countries.  The  Peace  Corps  is  a 
people-to-people  program.  It  can  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  effective  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  a  country  where  that  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  doing  certain  things  of 
which  our  Government  quite  properly 
disapproves. 

I  think  the  point  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Peru.  As 
Senators  will  recall,  in  June  1962  a  mili¬ 
tary  junta  refused  to  allow  the  consti¬ 
tutionally  elected  President  to  take  office 
and  instead  took  over  the  Government 
itself.  There  followed  a  crisis  in  our 
relations  with  Peru.  But  during  the  year 
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in  which  the  junta  held  power,  over  200 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  entered  into  serv¬ 
ice  in  Peru  and  put  into  operation  what 
has  become  one  of  the  most  effective 
Peace  Corps  programs  in  the  world. 
These  Americans  were  not  identified  by 
the  Peruvian  people  with  the  government 
in  power  nor  was  their  presence  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Peruvian  people  to  reflect 
U.S.  support  for  or  sympathy  with  that 
government.  That  is  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  several  awards  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Peru  by  the  Peruvian  people  this  past 
summer. 

I  think  the  case  of  Peru  demonstrates 
that  the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
in  great  part  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
its  influence  works  outside  the  ordinary 
channels  of  politics  and  diplomacy.  If 
we  extend  section  620(e)  to  include  the 
Peace  Corps,'  we  may  be  forced  to  remove 
that  influence  when  we  need  it  most.  I 
cannot  believe  we  want  to  do  that. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  will  make  it  clear  that  that  sec¬ 
tion  does  not  extend  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  bill  would  amend  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  in  a  way  which 
might  require  suspension  not  only  of  aid, 
as  the  act  now  requires,  but  of  Peace 
Corps  programs  in  countries  which  have 
expropriated  American  property.  . 

I  understand  why  aid  should  not  be 
given  to  a  country  which  takes  American 
property  without  compensation.  But  I 
fail  to  see  that  it  is  also  in  the  U.S.  in¬ 
terest  to  suspend  a  humanitarian,  peo¬ 
ple-to-people  program  like  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  tremen¬ 
dously  successful  in  getting  down  to  the 
grassroots.  The  volunteers  are  promot¬ 
ing  mutual  understanding  and  a  sense  of 
identity  of  purpose  and  spirit  between 
the  American  people  and  the  peoples 
of  the  underdeveloped  world.  These 
achievements  do  not  constitute  aid  or 
assistance  programs  as  we  are  discussing 
them  in  regard  to  this  amendment. 

I  know  my  sentiments  are  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

I  doubt  that  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  is  necessary  to 
make  clear  that  the  Senate  does  not  re¬ 
gard  assistance  under  any  other  act  as 
it  is  used  in  the  bill  as  covering  the 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  join  in  what  my  colleagues 
have  stated  with  respect  to  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  cutting  off  of  foreign  aid 
when  American  property  has  been  ex¬ 
propriated. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  hard  at 
work  in  46  countries  today.  They  are 
helping  people,  not  governments.  For 
the  Peace  Corps  is  a  humanitarian  opera¬ 
tion.  This  effort  has  redounded  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in 
many  ways,  but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  humanitarian  principles  that  under¬ 
lie  it:  Service  and  sacrifice.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  not  giving  away  goods  or  dol¬ 
lars;  they  are  giving  something  far  more 
valuable:  Their  lives,  their  spirit,  their 
Kumanitarianism,  their  great  good  will, 
and  their  high  hopes  for  humanity. 
They  give  themselves,  not  the  taxpayers’ 
dollars. 
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In  this  light  the  Peace  Corps  is  quite 
different  from  foreign  aid  or  assistance, 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  covered 
by  section  620(e)  or  any  other  section  of 
this  act  that  provides  for  the  suspension 
of  aid  to  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  authorized  the  Peace  Corps  it 
set  forth  three  purposes  for  it:  First,  to 
help  the  peoples  of  developing  countries 
meet  their  needs  for  trained  manpower: 
second,  to  help  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  people  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  served;  and  third,  to 
help  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
other  peoples  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

I  point  out  the  repeated  emphasis  in 
those  purposes  that  is  placed  on  the  word 
“people.”  The  Peace  Corps  was  created 
as  a  people-to-people  program.  Two  of 
its  three  purposes  relate  to  understand¬ 
ing,  not  assistance  as  we  usually  think  of 
it.  I  believe  Congress  intends  for  the 
Peace  Corps  to  adhere  to  the  original 
conception  of  it  and  not  be  turned  into 
a  political  weapon  to  be  used  for  or 
against  foreign  governments.  Any  such 
use  of  the  Peace  Corps  would  impair  if 
not  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  fine 
organization  which  Congress  helped  to 
create. 

I  consider  it  important,  therefore,  that 
section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  be  not  construed  to  cover  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  am  certain  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  did  not  intend  for  this 
amendment  to  embrace  the  Peace  Corps. 
Certainly  there  was  no  discussion  of  this 
possibility  in  committee  hearings  or 
markup,  and  when  I  voted  for  the 
amendment,  I  did  not,  as  I  understand 
most  of  the  members  did  not,  consider 
that  the  Peace  Corps  was  at  all  involved 
in  its  scope.  I  would  like  for  the  Record 
to  show  that  our  intention  in  passing  this 
amendment  did  not  involve  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  support  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  would  be  prepared  to  take  it, 
but  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  for  himself  and 
the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating  and  Mr.  Javits]  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smatiiers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 


nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 


nays  16,  as 

follows: 

[No.  224  Leg.] 

YEAS— 75 

Aiken 

Gore 

Morse 

Allott 

Gruening 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hart 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Nelson 

Bible 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javits 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Symington 

Dominick 

McGee 

Walters 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

NAYS— 16 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Miller 

Tower 

Edmondson 

Robertson 

Hill 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

McCarthy 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  247. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

PART  V - MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  agreement  hereafter  entered  into 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  claims,  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 


Commission,  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Government  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  for  losses  resulting  from  national¬ 
ization  or  other  taking  of  property  of  such 
nationals,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  for  2  minutes  on  the  amendment. 
First  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


PROGRAM  FOR  REMAINDER  OF 
TODAY  AND  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader  about  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  also  for  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  hoped  that  with  amendments  and 
votes  coming  as  they  are,  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  remain  in  session  until  approx¬ 
imately  10  o’clock  tonight.  This  is  a 
matter  for  the  Senate  to  decide.  The 
combined  leadership  hopes  that  amend¬ 
ments  will  continue  to  be  offered  and  that 
votes  will  be  taken.  Unless  some  Sena¬ 
tor  desires  to  make  an  extraordinarily 
long  speech,  that  will  be  the  procedure 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  concluded, 
the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  similar  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be  followed  tomorrow. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTIONS  AS  IM¬ 
PORTANT  AS  CHOICE  OF  PRESI¬ 
DENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Labor  News,  published  at  85  East 
Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  contains  a 
paragraph  in  its  issue  of  October  19, 
1963,  under  the  heading  “Congressional 
^Elections  as  Important  as  Choice  of 
President.”  The  issue  is  well  and  suc- 
cinKtly  put.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  li  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The^  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow:X 

CongressionV.  Elections  as  Important  as 
Choice  of  President 

Under  our  syslfem  of  government,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  President  always  receives  vastly 
more  publicity  thaW  the  election  of  a  Con¬ 
gress. 

This  shouldn’t  be.  ^^tually  the  choice  of 
Congressmen  is  in  mi\y  ways  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  selection^  a  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive.  \y 

It  is  true  that  the  PresideiX  of  the  United 
States  has  great  powers,  more  lhan  the  head 
of  any  other  government  exceptVm  outright 
dictatorship. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  \jpngress, 
especially  the  House  of  Representative^  which 
has  the  last  word  on  national  governmental 
policies. 

If  enough  Congressmen  feel  the  same  v^y 
about  any  given  issue,  they  can  override  m 
Presidential  veto  of  their  actions  by  the' 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  their  membership. 
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Ordinarily  if  a  President  and  a  Congress 
|re  of  the  same  political  faith,  the  President 
have  his  program  and  his  policies  en¬ 
acted  into  law.  But  this  is  not  always  true 
andVthe  present  Congress  with  its  over¬ 
whelming  Democratic  majority  proves  it. 

In  this  country,  neither  major  political 
party  is forced  to  go  along  with  the  program 
of  the  clkef  executive.  Both  parties  are 
made  up  of\individuals  of  widely  divergent 
views,  particularly  the  Democrats  with  their 
northern  liberals  and  their  southern  con¬ 
servatives. 

The  Republican*  although  basically  more 
conservative  nevertheless  have  a  strong  lib¬ 
eral  faction,  made  op  principally  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senatorss^rom  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board. 

Members  of  Congress,  Especially  those  in 
the  House  of  Representatires  who  must  run 
for  reelection  every  2  years, \re  understand¬ 
ably  closer  to  the  people  thai^  is  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

And  they  rise  and  fall  on  the  dasis  of  how 
well  they  reflect  the  view  of  theirSponstitu- 
ents  when  they  get  to  WashingtonN 

Therefore,  it  isn’t  wise  for  voters  th  over¬ 
look  their  choice  of  a  Congressman  ih  the 
excitement  and  ballyhoo  of  a  presidential 
campaign. 

Selection  of  a  national  leader  to  speak  foE 
all  the  people  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  great' 
importance,  but  so  is  the  choice  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  a  vote  in  the  most  powerful 
governmental  unit  in  the  world,  the  U.S. 
Congress. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  SMITH 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  that 
very  distinguished  political  analyst  of 
the  Washington  Post,  Chalmers  Roberts, 
in  his  column  today  made  a  serious  er¬ 
ror  in  his  statement: 

Some  of  her  colleagues  report  that  she  is 
no  friend  personally  or  ideologically  of  Gold- 
wateb  though  there  has  been  talk  of  her  run¬ 
ning  on  a  Goldwater  ticket. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  in  serious  error.  I  con¬ 
sider  Barry  Goldwater  to  be  a  good  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  mine — and  I  certainly 
consider  myself  to  be  a  friend  of  his. 

What  constitutes  friendship  on  an  ide¬ 
ological  basis  is  a  real  puzzler.  I  am 
sure  that  people  can  have  ideological  dif- i 
ferences  and  still  be  friends — just  as 
am  sure  that  sharing  the  same  ideologies 
does  not  necessarily  make  persons 
friends. 

But  I  am  not  one  to  begrudge  M/.  Rob¬ 
erts  his  literary  license  if  it  wjll  create 
a  little  more  appeal  in  his  writing — any 
more  than  his  column  of  September  23, 
If  33,  in  which  he  indicted  aie  in  advance 
with  the  speculation  thajr  should  I  vote 
against  the  test  ban  treaty  it  would  be 
an  attempt  to  curry  nmitical  favor  with 
Senator  Goldwater/ Strangely  enough, 
he  has  never  commented  on  my  vote 
against  the  Goldyater  reservation  to  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  Robert/  could  have  avoided  the 
serious  errors  of  his  columns  of  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  196/ and  November  12,  1963,  had 
he  taken  Sne  time  to  check  with  me  rath¬ 
er  thaiyspeculate  or  attribute  to  anony¬ 
mous  sources. 

It/fs  a  very  serious  matter  to  charge 
enmity  between  two  persons  when  that 
lity  does  not  exist.  Lest  this  misrep¬ 
resentation  give  further  erroneous  im¬ 
pressions,  let  me  state  very  clearly  that  I 
consider  myself  to  be  a  personal  friend 
of  Barry  Goldwater. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  observe  American  Education  Week, 
it  is  appropriate  to  call  attention  to 
the  fundamental  relationship  between  a 
democratic  form  of  government  and 
public  education.  As  Woodrow  Wilson 
put  it  so  well,  “Without  popular  educa¬ 
tion,  no  government  which  rests  upon 
popular  action  can  long  endure.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  comprehensive  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  essential  to  our  democratic 
system  if  we  are  to  provide  equality  of 
opportunity,  preserve  our  cultural  heri¬ 
tage,  and  meet  the  challenges  of  inter¬ 
national  competition. 

Because  I  am  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  sound  educational  system 
to  national  survival  and  progress,  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  leading  role 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  held  in  the  development  of 
public  education  in  this  country.  It  was 
in  1642  that  the  General  Court  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  made  it  man¬ 
datory  that  all  children  in  the  colons 
receive  some  education.  Five  years  lat 
vthe  “Old  Deluder  Satan  Act”  established 
e  principle  of  publicly  supportedrele- 
mEntary  and  secondary  schools  J5y  re¬ 
quiring  every  town  of  50  households  to 
hire  Sa  teacher  and  every  town  of  100 
households  to  establish  ah  grammar 
school.  \Again,  in  1827,  Massachusetts 
led  the  Nation  when  it  passed  the  first 
State  law  encouraging  We  spread  of  the 
public  high  snjhool.  lor  the  7  years  that 
followed,  the  public  sonool  movement  was 
given  further  intoe^us  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  made  support  of  public 
schools  by  taxation  compulsory,  abol¬ 
ished  fees  as  af  requite  for  attendance 
at  school,  an/declareao them  open  with¬ 
out  charge/'  In  1837  Massachusetts  es- 
tablishedVthe  first  StatX  school  board 
with  Horace  Mann,  the  rather  of  the 
Amerwan  public  school,  as  Its  secretary 
and  in  1852  the  Commonwealth  enacted 
the/first  compulsory  school  attendance 
1  aw.  Indeed,  in  the  field  of  ecmcation 
Massachusetts  has  an  impressive  record 
of  firsts.  All  citizens  of  the  Bay  State 
are  proud  that  it  has  done  so  muchEh 
promote  the  establishment  of  free  anc 
universal  education  in  the  United  States' 
because  we  recognize  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  educational  opportunity  and  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  free  society. 

We  do  not  have  a  democratic  system 
unless  our  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  fully  their  talents  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  We  live  in  difficult  times  and  it 
is  important  to  our  progress  and  our 
future  that  every  person  be  encouraged 
to  develop  maximum  use  of  his  abilities. 
This  development  is  a  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  education.  Education  also  faces 
the  critical  challenge  of  preparing  the 
next  generation  for  its  responsibilities. 
As  James  Bryant  Conant,  the  former 
president  of  Harvard  University  has 
written: 

The  primary  concern  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  today  is  to  cultivate  in  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  our  citizens  an  appreciation  both  of 
the  responsibilities  and  the  benefits  which 
come  to  them  because  they  are  American 
and  free. 

In  a  speech  Dr.  Conant  made  another 
important  point : 


As  events  in  Europe  within  our  lifethne 
have  all  too  clearly  demonstrated,  the  gpfet- 
est  single  need  of  a  free  society  is  a /Wide¬ 
spread  determination  among  the  citizens  to 
defend  the  basic  principles  of  XXi?jT society 
against  external  and  internal  foe/  A  spirit 
of  freedom  coupled  with  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  our  governmental  machinery 
and  an  interest  in  improving/his  machinery 
is  essential  for  the  continuation  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  based  on  the  co/fsent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned. 

We  must  also  be  a^are  of  the  practical 
reasons  for  a  comprehensive  system  of 
public  education/  Among  teenagers  who 
are  no  longer  in  school  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  is  27  percent.  We  should  re¬ 
member  the  .  warning  of  Dr.  Conant  that 
the  young,1'  uneducated,  untrained,  and 
culturall/deprived  adult  is  “social  dyna¬ 
mite.”  /In  addition,  between  now  and 
1975  the  number  of  young  people  seek¬ 
ing  higher  education  will  double.  We 
w^fit  our  educational  system  to  be  pre- 
red  for  them. 

Thus,  as  we  observe  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  let  us  remember  that  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  education  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  democracy.  Through  educa¬ 
tion  we  must  provide  opportunity  for 
individual  development,  we  must  assure 
the  preservation  of  the  foundations  of 
our  Government,  and  we  must  make 
maximum  use  of  the  abilities  of  our  citi¬ 
zens.  As  the  future  of  our  education  is 
dependent  upon  us,  so  our  future  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  education. 

In  calling  attention  in  education  week 
to  the  importance  of  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  we  should  not  fail  to  mention  the 
dedicated  work  of  the  schoolteachers  of 
America  to  whom  we  entrust  our  chil¬ 
dren.  Because  of  their  activities  our 
children  will  become  more  independent 
and  self-reliant  and  better  citizens  in  the 
days  to  come. 

To  meet  its  responsibility  to  society 
today,  education  must  trigger  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  students  and  awaken  in  them  a 
desire  to  understand  their  Government 
and  the  world  about  them.  It  must  help 
them  to  gain  that  understanding  and  it 
must  stimulate  and  prepare  them  to  as¬ 
sume  an  active  role  in  community  and 
Government  activities.  If  it  is  doing  its 
job,  it  will  alert  them  to  the  drama,  the 
‘xcitement,  and  the  satisfactions  of  that 
ehmerience.  This  is  an  important  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  one  which  I  am  confi- 
dentSythe  Nation’s  teachers  are  attempt¬ 
ing  tokpeet. 

OqTEPKA  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  WlfiLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  irks  yesterday’s  Washington 
Evening  Star\here  was  published  an 
editorial  entitlecfyOtepka  Testimony.” 

This  editorial  calls  our  attention  to  a 
situation  in  which ’  high  ranking  State 
Department  employe1^  first  gave  false 
testimony  to  a  congressional  committee; 
then,  when  caught,  they  reversed  this 
testimony  and  admitted  the  truth. 

But  the  truth  is  even  more  shocking. 
Officials  of  the  Government  admit  that 
they  illegally  tapped  Mr.  Otepka’s  tele¬ 
phone.  Tapping  a  telephone  unaer  such 
circumstances  is  a  violation  of  the  law, 
and  smacks  of  police  state  tactics. 

I  suggest  that  the  State  Department 
promptly  fire  those  responsible,  and  that 
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the\  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  bring  prompt  action  against  this 
illegarjnvasion  of  a  man’s  privacy  for  no 
reason  other  than  political  reprisal. 

In  thisNinstance  all  that  Mr.  Otepka 
was  guilty  of  was  cooperating  with  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee. 

I  ask  unaninsmus  consent  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  ‘fotepka  Testimony,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
and  an  article  entitled  “Aids  Admit  Wire¬ 
tap  Use  on  Otepka, \  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  orderedvp  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:  \ 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  ^Evening  Star, 
Nov.  11,  1963]  \ 

Otepka  Testimony  \  i 


plying  the  subcommittee  with  information 
from  confidential  employee  loyalty  files. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  the  subcommittee’s  vice  chair¬ 
man,  in  a  Senate  speech  Tuesday  protested 
Otepka’s  dismissal  as  an  affront  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  said  then  that  the  State  Department 
had  installed  a  tap  on  the  security  officer’s 
telephone. 

“Although  a  State  Department  official  has 
denied  under  oath  that  this  was  done,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  has  proof 
that  the  tap  was  installed,”  Dodd  added. 

Statements  acknowledging  the  rigging  of 
Otepka’s  telephone  were  sent  to  Eastland 
to  John  F.  Reilly,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Security;  David  I.  Belisle,  special 
assistant  to  Reilly,  and  Elmer  Dewey  Hill, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Technical  Services  in 
the  Department’s  Office  of  Security. 


would  constitute  a  very  dangerous  prec¬ 
edent.  The  United  States  has,  since 
World  War  II,  negotiated  claims  conven¬ 
tions  with  six  nations.  The  first,  with 
Italy,  in  1947,  was  for  100  percent  of  the 
value  of  U.S.  claims.  The  second,  with 
Yugoslavia  in  1948,  was  for  91  percent 
of  the  value  of  U.S.  claims.  The  third, 
in  1950  with  Panama,  was  for  90  percent. 
The  fourth,  in  1960  with  Rumania,  was 
for  24  percent.  The  fifth  with  Poland 
was  for  claims  not  yet  completely  proc¬ 
essed.  And  the  most  recent,  with  Bul¬ 
garia,  was  for  40  percent.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  two  free  world  countries  paid 
100  and  90  percent  of  claims  against 
them,  while  the  Communist  nations  are 
succeeding  in  paying  a  far  smaller  share. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  the 
number  of  awards  on  the  Czech  claims, 
2,630,  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  The  two  other  nations  with 
claims  administered  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  that  have 
not  yet  been  agreed  upon  through  con¬ 
ventions,  are  also  very  large:  Hungary 
with  1,153  adjudicated  claims  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  1,925  adjudicated 
claims. 

In  other  words,  if  an  agreement  of 
roughly  10  percent  is  concluded  with 
Czechoslovakia,  we  can  expect  no  better 
terms  from  Hungary  or  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
a  total  value  of  close  to  $300  million  of 
validated  U.S.  claims  may  be  simply 
junked. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  Czechoslovakia 
claimants,  but  of  others  for  the  future, 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  look 
into  this  area  and  request  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  offer  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
Czechoslovakian  and  perhaps  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  claims  convention  that  is  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  value  of  adjudi¬ 
cated  claims.  Although  recent  claims 
settlements  have  been  called  executive 
agreements  and  therefore  not  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  there  is  a  precedent  for 
this  action  in  the  Panamanian  settlement 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  August 
9,  1950.  As  that  settlement  amounted  to 
90  percent,  it  strikes  me  as  a  good  prec¬ 
edent  to  follow. 

Even  more  important,  however,  in  my 
judgment,  a  settlement  of  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  awarded  claims  is  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  mere  ex¬ 
ecution  of  a  policy  laid  down  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Rather,  it  is  a  deliberate  and  cal¬ 
culating  act  of  policy.  The  cases  of  the 
Communist  claims  appear  to  reflect  a 
considered  effort  to  smooth  U.S.  diploma¬ 
tic  relations  with  Communist  bloc  na¬ 
tions  at  the  expense  of  individual  U.S. 
claimants.  Perhaps  such  a  move  is  in 
the  national  interest:  perhaps  it  is  justi¬ 
fied;  perhaps  the  Senate  would  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  such  an  agreement 
if  the  pros  and  cons  were  carefully 
weighed. 

But  in  any  case,  U.S.  agreement  on 
only  10  percent  compensation  is  surely 
not  what  the  Congress  intended  in  setting 
up  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission  to  determine  the  “fair  or  proved 
value  of  the  said  property,  right  or  in¬ 
terest,”  often  after  years  of  hearings. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  request,  formally  by  re- 


It  is  perfectly  clear  that  State  Department 
employees,  including  one  with  the  rank  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Security^  did 
not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  sworn  testimony! 
given  a  Senate  subcommittee  in  the  OtepHaj 
case.  \[ 

This  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Two  of  the  three) 
men  involved  have  been  put  on  an  indefinite 
leave  status,  with  pay.  It  is  disturbing,  how-; 
ever,  that  there  has  been  no  forthright  offi-j 
cial  condemnation  of  their  testimony  before] 
the  subcommittee. 

Otto  F.  Otepka  has  been  dismissed  by  the 
State  Department  for  giving  certain  informa¬ 
tion,  allegedly  improperly,  to  J.  G.  Sourwine, 
counsel  to  the  Senate’s  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  The  case  against  Mr.  Otepka 
was  based  on  material  found  by  searching  his; 
“burn  bag” — a  receptacle  for  discarded 
papers  which  are  supposed  to  be  burned.  At 
that  time  instructions  were  given  by  De¬ 
partment  officials  which  were  construed  as 
forbidding  other  State  employees  to  give  any 
information  to  the  subcommittee.  These  in¬ 
structions  have  been  lifted. 

The  question  now  is  not  whether  Mr.  I 
Otepka  was  properly  dismissed.  He  has  taken 
an  appeal  from  his  dismissal  and  the  merits 
will  be  determined  in  that  proceeding.  Nor 
is  the  real  question  concerned  with  the  right 
to  search  burn  bags  or — even — to  tap  tele¬ 
phones.  The  question  is  simply  whether  wit¬ 
nesses  from  the  State  Department  must  tell 
the  whole  truth  when  they  testify  before  a 
committee  of  Congress. 

In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  tap  Mr.  Otepka’s  telephone.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
deceive  or  mislead  the  subcommittee  on  this 
point.  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  ought  to  move 
in  fast  to  lower  the  boom  on  this  sort  of. 
thing.  / 


Aids  Admit  Wiretap  on  Otepka  / 
Washington. — Three  State  Department 
officials  now  have  acknowledged  tor Senate 
investigators  telephone  wiring  it/  Otto  F. 
Otepka’s  office  was  rigged  to  permit  eaves-  | 
dropping  on  conversations  in  his  office. 

However,  they  said  no  actual  interception  j 
of  conversations  took  place/none  was  au¬ 
thorized,  and  the  wiring  y»as  disconnected  ' 
within  48  hours  after  a  test  of  its  feasibility 
proved  unsuccessful.  / 

The  officials  said  Orfeir  statements  were  ! 
intended  to  amplify  ahd  clarify  earlier  sworn  5 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  in jfrhich  they  denied  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  installation  of  any  listening  de-  j 
vices  in  OtepkVs  office. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  j 
James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  * 
made  puhfic  the  statements  and  the  earlier  ’ 
testimony  without  comment. 

OtegSa,  a  veteran  State  Department  secu¬ 
rity  officer,  was  notified  Tuesday  of  his  dis-  = 
missal  on  charges  of  unbecoming  conduct,  i 
Anion  g  other  things,  he  was  accused  of  sup¬ 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
pending  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  insure 
that  the  Senate  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  review  any  agreement  reached  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Czechoslovakia  with  regard  to 
U.S.  claims  before  such  an  agreement 
comes  into  effect.  The  claims  involved 
are  claims  for  property,  rights  or  inter¬ 
ests  therein  owned  by  U.S.  citizens  taken 
or  nationalized  on  or  prior  to  January  1, 
1945,  by  the  Government  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  ’ 

These  claims,  let  me  make  clear,  are 
not  for  war  damages  or  injury  of  that 
type;  they  are  compensation  for  de¬ 
liberate  seizure  by  the  Communist  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cezchoslovakia  for  which  no 
recompense  has  yet  been  offered.  They 
are  claims  that  have  been  adjudicated 
and  awarded  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  There  are  alto¬ 
gether  a  total  of  2,630  cases,  amounting 
to  $113,645,205.41  in  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.  Some  1,346  claims  were  rejected  by 
the  Commission.  Those  it  awarded  rep¬ 
resent  definite,  adjudicated  instances  in 
which  property  of  U.S.  nationals  was 
seized. 

Yet  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  State  is  presently  con¬ 
sidering  an  agreement  to  settle  with  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $11  million  or  less  than  10  cents 
on  each  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  more  than  2,600 
persons  and  firms  involved,  such  an 
agreement  would  be  meaningless  and 
would  in  fact  amount  to  U.S.  acceptance 
of  nationalization  without  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  fair  compensation. 

Furthermore,  a  settlement  of  the 
Czech  claims  for  roughly  10  percent 
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solution,  if  necessary,  that  the  agreement 
with  the  Czech  Government  now  under 
consideration  not  come  into  effect  until 
the  Senate  has  offered  its  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  thereto. 

It  may  be  said,  even  by  those  who  ac¬ 
cept  this  principle,  that  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  not  an  adequate  vehicle  for  this 
amendment.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
it  is  most  appropriate  because,  should  we 
accept  $11  million  as  recompense  for  the 
seizure  of  what  amounts  to  $113  million, 
that  in  my  view  is  substantial  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  recipient  nation,  even 
if  that  country  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
bill  and  receives  not  1  cent  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Last  year,  as  I  recollect,  the  Congress 
adopted,  over  the  objections  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  to  ban  aid  to  nations  ex¬ 
propriating  U.S.  property.  Although  not 
applicable  in  these  instances,  it  clearly 
defined  congressional  sentiment  in  the 
matter  of  expropriations.  During  the 
hearings  this  year.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  admitted  that,  although  he 
opposed  the  amendment  last  year,  he  had 
since  come  to  favor  it.  It  had  been  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  strengthening  the  hand 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  dealing  with 
foreign  governments  that  were  tempted 
to  expropriate  U.S.  property.  And  I  note 
that  the  committee  has  recommended 
further  strengthening  of  it  this  year. 

In  this  instance  also,  I  believe,  the 
knowledge  that  the  Senate  would  be  re¬ 
viewing  these  treaties,  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  hand  of  our  negotiators. 
What  is  more,  even  the  Czechs,  who  now 
plead  poverty,  might  think  twice  if  they 
expected  such  an  argument  to  be  weighed 
by  the  Senate,  which  is  well  aware  of 
Czech  foreign  aid  to  Cuba  and  other  na¬ 
tions  around  the  world. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Senate 
are  involved  here.  To  determine  the  di¬ 
rection  of  foreign  policy  is  not  the  proper 
role  of  an  executive  agreement.  More¬ 
over,  without  review  by  the  Senate,  the 
approved  claims  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  stand  to  be  virtually  nullified — 
without  consideration  or  appeal.  A  prec¬ 
edent  would  be  established  that  would 
handicap  U.S.  citizens  and  firms  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  come.  The  overall  result 
would  not  only  be  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  owed  to  us,  but  undoubtedly  an 
additional  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  U.S.  interests  to  undertake  over¬ 
sea  operations  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
Government  would  not  insist  upon  fair 
treatment,  should  the  property  be  seized. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unfortunately  un¬ 
der  no  illusions  that  we  here  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  could  force  the  Czechs  or  Hungarians 
or  Russians  to  pay  100  percent  of  U.S. 
claims.  But  unless  we  exert  our  con¬ 
stitutional  duty,  we  can  be  sure  that 
U.S.  citizens  will  not  get  any  meaningful 
compensation  whatsoever. 

The  most  astonishing  factor  in  this 
whole  situation  is  that  the  United  States 
today  holds  in  frozen  Czech  assets  over 
$8y2  million.  Therefore,  if  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  agrees  to  pay  $11 
million,  that  would  mean  the  only  addi¬ 


tional  funds  required  from  the  Czech 
Government  would  be  $2y2  million. 

Moreover,  right  now  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  Prance  hold  in  a  tripartite 
arrangement  some  $20  million  of  what  is 
known  as  looted  gold — $9  million  is  in 
New  York;  $11  million  is  in  London.  This 
is  gold  rounded  up  by  the  Allies  at  the 
end  of  the  war  from  hiding  places  where 
it  was  placed  by  the  Germans  when  they 
occupied  most  of  Europe.  This  $20  mil¬ 
lion,  it  has  been  determined  under  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  Reparations  Agree¬ 
ment  of  January  24,  1946,  probably  came 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  would  no  doubt 
be  slated  to  return  to  the  Czech  Govern¬ 
ment  if  it  is  not  needed  to  pay  valid 
claims.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  now  under  consideration,  as  much 
as  $171/2  million  could  conceivably  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Communist  government  in 
Czechoslovakia.  First  and  foremost,  I 
would  like  to  see  that  money  be  used  to 
pay  American  claims,  but  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  cannot  make  that  point  in 
negotiations,  I  for  one  would  rather  see 
the  money  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  tripar¬ 
tite  foreign  aid  effort,  than  simply  turned 
over  to  a  hostile  Communist  government. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  over  $100  million  in  legitimate  U.S. 
claims  for  property  nationalized  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  may  well 
be  junked  in  an  essentially  political 
agreement  with  a  Communist  regime. 
This  is  not,  as  the  State  Department  may 
wish  to  suggest,  a  one-way  agreement, 
with  all  benefit  to  the  United  States,  that 
should  be  considered  merely  an  execu¬ 
tive  agreement.  It  is  a  final  settlement 
of  a  complex  issue.  Very  probably  also 
a  sizable  trade  deal  with  the  United 
States  will  be  involved  in  the  final  settle¬ 
ment,  whether  formally  stated  or  not, 
because  that  is  the  way  the  Communists 
like  to  operate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  shows  that  the  impounded  assets 
of  various  countries  in  the  United  States 
have  been  used  to  pay  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  the  countries 
which  now  impound  assets.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Yugoslavia  paid  91  percent  of  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  for  property 
taken  from  them  during  World  War  II. 
Panama  paid  90  percent.  Bulgaria  paid 
50  percent.  Rumania  paid  30  percent. 
Italy  paid  100  percent.  No  agreement 
for  settlement  has  been  reached  with 
the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics, 
and  nothing  has  been  paid. 

With  respect  to  Czechoslovakia,  which 
is  the  country  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  there  are  2,630  claimants.  The 
awards  made  as  legitimate  amount  to 
$113  million.  The  amount  supposedly 
available  to  pay  claims  is  $8,541,000,  with 
$2  million  more  promised,  making  a  total 
of  $10,541,000,  or  about  9  percent  of  the 
claims.  An  additional  $8  million  is  im¬ 
pounded  in  the  United  States,  but  this 
amount  is  not  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
Czechoslovak  claims. 

Eleven  million  dollars  is  impounded  in 
London  under  what  are  supposed  to  be 
“lieu”  funds  that  are  not  being  used. 
The  $8  million  and  the  $11  million  will  be 


returned  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  about  9 
percent  of  the  claims  paid. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  which  I  have  joined 
as  a  cosponsor,  merely  provides  that  be¬ 
fore  the  awards  that  have  been  made  are 
approved  by  our  Government,  a  report 
shall  be  made  to  the  Senate,  so  that  the 
Senate  may  give  its  advice  and  consent. 
I  cannot  see  why  we  should  return  to 
Czechoslovakia  any  moneys  that  might 
be  available,  and  that  are  impounded  in 
the  United  States  and  in  London,  when 
Czechoslovakia  is  paying  off  only  9  per¬ 
cent  of  the  claims  in  the  United  States. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  not  submitted  to  the 
committee.  The  committee  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  it. 

Whether  some  of  the  allegations  made 
regarding  any  proposed  settlement  with 
Czechoslovakia  are  correct,  I  am,  of 
course,  in  no  position  to  answer.  A  seri¬ 
ous  question  is  involved,  one  that  has 
troubled  our  relations  with  several  coun¬ 
tries  with  regard  to  claims.  What  is 
involved  is  a  question  in  law  concerning 
claims  by  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  government  of  Czechoslova¬ 
kia.  The  amendment  does  not  state 
whether  the  persons  were  nationals  at 
the  time  of  confiscation  or  not.  This 
problem  has  complicated  settlements 
that  have  been  attempted  with  same  of 
the  other  countries,  because  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  great  controversy  in  interna¬ 
tional  law  whether  a  citizen  of  a  country 
at  the  time  the  loss  occurred  has  any 
right  ot  go  to  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  and  become  a  national  of 
that  country  and  enter  a  claim. 

The  problem  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  claim  exists  is  a  difficult  one.  The 
amendment  would  appear  to  authorize 
or  require —  I  am  not  sure  which — that 
all  persons  who  are  now  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  loss, 
would  be  entitled  to  claim. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
made  his  speech.  I  am  making  a  reply. 
But  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  every  single  one  of  the 
2,630  claimants  whose  claims  have  been 
adjudicated  and  allowed  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
question  of  after-acquired  citizenship. 
This  requirement  is  clearly  established 
in  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  amendment  as  printed.  It 
would  seem  to  apply  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  moment.  It  does 
not  provide  as  of  the  time  of  loss. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  discussing 
claims  determined  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  These  are  all, 
by  law,  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  at  the 
time  of  loss.  They  number  2,630.  The 
total  amount  of  the  claims  are  $113  mil¬ 
lion.  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
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Commission  threw  out  1,300  claims.  We 
are  discussing  only  claims  allowed  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  next  question 
I  was  coming  to  is  the  question  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  Congress  passed  this  act  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  settling  claims  with 
various  countries.  The  claims  that  have 
already  been  referred  to  by  previous 
speakers  involve  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
Italy,  and  were  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  International  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  should  not  be  followed  in  this 
case.  The  custom  clearly  is  to  submit 
such  claims  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Set¬ 
tlement  Commission,  as  provided  by  law; 
and  we  are  always  given  a  report  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  settlement.  But  under  this 
Act  such  matters  have  not  been  handled 
by  treaty.  The  one  exception  of  which  I 
know  involved  a  case  in  Panama,  but 
our  relations  with  Panama  are  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  basis  from  our  relations  with  many 
other  countries. 

I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  depart 
from  the  custom,  and  in  this  case  to  re¬ 
quire  a  treaty.  In  my  opinion,  that 
would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  a  settle¬ 
ment,  rather  than  to  promote  one,  be¬ 
cause  this  matter  has  already  been  before 
the  Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Have  we  any  greater 
obligation  to  protect  citizens  who  have 
such  claims  against  Panama  than  we 
have  to  protect  citizens  who  have  similar 
claims  against  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  or 
any  other  country,  as  to  which  such 
claims  have  been  settled  by  the  usual 
procedure? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  see  no  reason,  on 
principle,  to  provide  for  any  different 
treatment.  We  have  had  no  serious 
complaint.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
claims  against  Yugoslavia,  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  stated  that  91  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amounts  claimed  were  paid, 
under  the  usual  procedure.  So  I  see  no 
reason  why  special,  different  treatment 
should  be  provided  for  a  citizen  who  has 
such  a  claim  against  Czechoslovakia  or  a 
citizen  who  has  such  a  claim  against 
Yugoslavia. 

Certain  allegations  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  but  we  do  not  act  on  the 
basis  of  allegations.  I  am  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  refute  some  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  made;  but  they  were 
not  brought  before  the  committee,  and 
I  have  no  information  about  the  nature 
of  the  claims,  other  than  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pamphlet  and  what  my 
staff  knows  in  general. 

The  usual  procedure  is  that  after  the 
Claims  Commission  considers  the  claim, 
implementing  legislation  is  proposed! 
The  point  is  that  the  Commission  is  not 
trying  to  secrete  something  from  Con¬ 
gress;  and  thus  far  all  matters  of  this 
sort  have  been  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  customary  procedure. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida,  let  me  state  that  the 
reason  why  no  complaint  was  made  in 
the  case  of  claims  against  Italy  was  that 
the  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against  Italy 
were  paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against  Yugo¬ 
slavia  were  paid  91  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against  Pan¬ 
ama  were  paid  90  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against  Ru¬ 
mania  were  paid  24  cents  on  the  dollar; 
and  U.S.  citizens’  claims  against  Bul¬ 
garia  were  paid  40  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  settlement  in  the  case  of  such 
claims  against  Rumania  was  the  lowest 
up  to  now. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  plan 
now  contemplated  in  the  Department  is 
to  pay  less  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar 
on  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  who  have  had 
their  claims  adjudicated  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  and 
whose  claims  have  been  found  valid — 
2,630  claims  of  that  sort,  involving  a  total 
of  almost  $114  million.  In  other  words, 
if  the  owner  of  a  cigar  store  there  had 
his  property  taken  from  him  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  government,  and  if  the  store  was 
valued  at  $3,000,  he  is  asked  to  accept 
less  than  $300  for  his  claim.  These 
claimants  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country. 

It  is  true  that  the  amendment  did  not 
come  to  my  attention  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  considered  the  bill;  but  I  submitted 
the  amendment  to  the  staff,  to  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  to  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber;  and  I  think  they  have  at  least  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  it. 

I  am  sure  the  State  Department  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  because  it 
does  not  want  any  interference  in  regard 
to  the  amount  for  which  it  can  settle 
such  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against  other 
countries.  But  there  is  precedent  for 
the  amendment. 

I  concede  that  five  of  the  six  cases  were 
settled  without  any  reference  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  but  such  claims  against  Panama 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  a  treaty 
is  treated,  and  the  agreement  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
Ninety  percent  of  those  claims  were  paid. 

So  I  hope  that  if  these  claims  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate,  the  settlement  will 
be  something  more  than  on  a  10-percent 
basis.  If  the  Department  can  make  a 
case  for  settling  these  claims  of  U.S. 
citizens  for  10  cents  on  the  dollar  or 
less,  that  can  still  be  done  under  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment,  which 
only  provides  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  it  should  look  into  this 
matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  into  such 
legislation,  when  it  is  proposed.  The 
Italian  claims,  which  have  been  referred 
to,  were  dealt  with  by  implementing  leg¬ 
islation— namely,  Senate  bill  947;  and 
those  claims  will  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  legislation,  rather  than  in 
connection  with  a  treaty.  I  do  not  know 
how  a  treaty  would  result  in  larger,  pay¬ 
ments  than  those  which  would  be  made 
under  the  usual  procedure. 
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The  point  Is  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  seeking  to  require  that  a 
treaty  procedure  be  followed;  but,  as  I 
have  stated,  that  would  be  contrary  to 
the  usual  procedure.  Furthermore,  this 
agreement  will  be  submitted  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  when  and  if  an  agreement  is 
reached;  but  the  negotiation  of  the 
agreement  is  traditionally  left  to  the 
Claims  Commission,  and  I  see  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  why  such  claims  against 
some  particular  country  should  be  ex¬ 
cepted — although  there  may  be  some 
reason.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
a  provision  should  be  included  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  such  claims.  These  items  relate 
to  claims  resulting  from  the  last  war  and 
from  the  confiscation  of  assets  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.  If  there  is  merit  to  the 
claims,  they  should  be  handled  by  means 
of  a  separate  bill  or  resolution.  How¬ 
ever,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  prac¬ 
tice  of  attaching  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
an  amendment  on  any  little  issue  in 
which  a  Member  of  Congress  may  be 
interested.  The  result  is  that  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  is  becoming  a  vehicle  for 
every  miscellaneous,  irrelevant  measure 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  foreign, 
aid. 

Why  was  not  this  matter  handled  in 
a  separate  resolution?  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  provision  should  be  allowed  to 
clutter  up  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Goodness 
knows,  it  is  already  cluttered  up  enough, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  how  the  Senate  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  connection  with  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  to  vote  either  up  or  down  a  pro¬ 
posed  settlement  after  it  is  made  with  a 
different  country.  S.  947  deals  only  with 
Poland  and  provides  for  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  claims  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Set¬ 
tlement  Commission.  This  has  already 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senate  could 
reject  the  implementing  legislation 
which  thus  would  be  submitted  to  it.  I 
admit  that  that  would  not  be  likely  to 
happen,  but  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  amendment  only 
seeks  to  say,  “Let  us  have  a  look  at  this 
now,  to  see  whether  the  proposed  set¬ 
tlement  is  advantageous  to  our  country 
and  is  fair  or  is  not  fair.”  it  is  an  effort 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  negotia¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  the  Senator’s 
amendment  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
ratification  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes,  it  would,  except 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  amendment, 
like  so  many  others,  is  one  which  the 
State  Department  would  have  a  right  to 
ignore  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  It  is  a  smse- 
of-Congress  amendment.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  it  would  provide  that  we 
think  we  should  have  a  look  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  a  treaty,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of 
Panama,  rather  than  in  the  four  or  five 
cases  in  which  we  did  not  have  a  look  at 
the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  chose  not  to  do  it? 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  very  little 
that  we  could  actually  do  about  it. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Keating  amendment  now 
pending  may  prevent  a  serious  injustice 
to  a  number  of  American  citizens  who 
have  been  awarded  claims  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
The  Commission  has  already  approved 
these  claims  based  on  losses  due  to  the 
nationalization  by  the  Communist  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Czechoslovakia  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  these  United  States  citizens.  The 
Commission  has  awarded  a  total  of 
$113,645,000  to  2,630  claimants.  But  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  now  negotiating  several  issues 
with  Czechoslovakia,  may  settle  this 
claim  of  over  $113  million  for  only  $11 
million  or  about  9.7  percent  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  total.  In  effect,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  would  give  up  90  percent  of 
these  approved  claims,  severely  under¬ 
cutting  the  determinations  of  awards 
which  have  been  made  by  the  responsi¬ 
ble  U.S.  agency.  This  reduced  settle¬ 
ment  would  be  effected  without  allowing 
these  claimants  either  a  hearing  or  an 
appeal. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  has  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
would  require  Senate  ratification  of  any 
claims  settlement  reached  with  Czech¬ 
oslovakia.  The  amendment  is  sensible 
and  deserves  strong  support. 

Not  only  would  the  settlement  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  State  Department  consti¬ 
tute  an  unjust  treatment  of  the  claim¬ 
ants,  who  would  receive  less  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  their  already  greatly  reduced 
claims,  but  also  it  would,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  has  point¬ 
ed  out,  provide  assistance  of  over  $100 
million  to  the  Communist  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Surely  this  would  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  expressed  in  re¬ 
cent  Senate  votes  on  the  pending  bill. 

Moreover,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
similar  settlements  are  still  outstanding 
or  in  progress  with  other  countries.  In 
the  case  of  some  countries  the  settle¬ 
ments  have  been  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  claim,  and  in  no  case  has  a 
settlement  as  low  as  10  percent  been 
agreed  to.  We  should  consider  the  effect 
of  a  10-percent  settlement  with  Czech¬ 
oslovakia  on  the  attitude  toward  further 
payments  or  settlements  to  be  made  by 
other  countries  such  as  Hungary,  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment  inter¬ 
feres  improperly  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  of  State.  We  do  not 
ask  for  a  100  percent  settlement,  merely 
for  Senate  review  of  the  settlement  the 
State  Department  asks  that  we  accept. 
Perhaps  a  case  can  be  made  that  other 
considerations  among  the  issues  at  stake 
justify  a  less  than  100  percent  settle¬ 
ment.  But  in  a  case  in  which  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  responsible  agency  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  almost  complete  contradiction 
by  another  agency,  I  think  we  can  prop¬ 
erly  insist  on  Senate  review  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  protection  of 
legitimate  interests  of  citizens. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  for  proposing 
it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  The  points  which 
the  Senator  has  made  are  very  im¬ 
portant.  If  we  allow  a  settlement  of  10 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  present  case, 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  pending  and  unsettled  the  claims 
of  U.S.  citizens  against  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
property  taken  in  that  nation  and  also 
the  claims  in  Cuba.  Such  action  would 
be  a  real  impetus,  I  fear,  to  an  inadequate 
settlement  in  the  case  of  countries  in 
which  the  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  have 
been  found  by  the  Commission  to  be 
valid. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understood,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  that  the 
proposal  would  be  a  mandate  to  come  to 
Congress.  As  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  he  said  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  merely  an  expression  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate.  There  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion.  I  hope,  and  would  expect,  that  the 
Department  of  State  would  be  in  accord 
with  our  wishes  if  we  declared  it  to  be  our 
sense,  but  they  would  not  be  required  to 
do  so.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  would  concede  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  that  they 
would  treat  it  as  a  mandate  but,  strictly 
speaking,  it  would  not  be  one. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  spirit  of  the  amendment  has 
my  approval  as  an  individual.  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  language  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  makes  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear  that  the  claimants  must 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  expropriation,  seizure, 
or  confiscation.  I  believe  that  point 
should  be  absolutely  clear. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  theory  that 
a  settlement  of  10  cents  on  the  dollar  in 
the  present  case  might  set  a  precedent 
for  some  other  cases.  I  believe  that  Con¬ 
gress  ought  to  have  a  look  at  the 
amounts  of  the  proposed  settlements, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
modify  his  amendment  to  make  it  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  that  the  amendment  would 
not  apply  to  persons  who  came  over  to 
the  United  States  and  thereafter  ac¬ 
quired  American  citizenship. 

The  reason  I  make  that  statement  is 
that  some  amendments  along  that  line 
have  been  proposed.  Persons  who  have 
come  to  this  country  and  later  acquired 
American  citizenship  could  make  claims 
against  the  foreign  countries  in  which 
their  property  was  seized  while  they  were 
under  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  seizing  country.  We  may  not  like 
that.  We  may  think  that  is  morally 
wrong.  But  from  a  legal  standpoint,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  country  under 
whose  sovereignty  the  person  was  at  the 
time  the  property  was  seized  might  have 
a  position. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  2,630  claimants 
who  have  had  their  claims  adjudicated 
to  the  extent  of  $113  million  were,  each 
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and  every  one  of  them  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  1945  when  their  prop¬ 
erties  were  taken. 

Second,  the  International  Claims  Set¬ 
tlement  Act  requires  that  only  such 
claimants  as  were  U.S.  citizens  at  the 
time  of  their  loss  are  awarded  valid 
claims.  The  Senator  is  correct  in  re¬ 
spect  to  his  suggestion  that  there  has 
been  discussion  about  extending  the 
benefits  to  those  who  have  later  acquired 
citizenship,  but  such  a  position  has  never 
been  written  into  the  law.  The  only  ones 
who  would  be  eligible  are  those  who  were 
citizens  at  that  time. 

I  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  writing 
into  the  language  of  the  amendment  a 
provision,  on  line  6,  so  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  at  that  line  would  read  as  follows: 

“Claims  Settlement  Commission,  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  who  were 
such  at  the  time  of  their  losses.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  properly  drafted,  I  would  have 
no  objection.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  position  is  sincere.  The  language 
no  doubt  means  what  he  says  it  means. 
If  it  does,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  put¬ 
ting  the  language  in  the  amendment 
clearly  and  understandably. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  so  that  on  line  7,  after  the 
word  “States,”  that  there  be  added  the 
words  “who  were  such  at  the  time  of 
their  losses.”  Therefore,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  read: 

PART  V - MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  agreement  hereafter  entered  into 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  relating  to  the  settlement  of  claims, 
determined  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission,  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  such  at  the  time  of  then- 
losses,  against  the  Government  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  for  losses  resulting  from  nationaliza¬ 
tion  or  other  taking  of  property  of  such 
nationals,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Californ'a 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
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from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  .  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  225  Leg.] 


YEAS— 39 


Allott 

Hart 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Keating 

Scott 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Miller 

Tower 

Douglas 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Mundt 

NAYS— 49 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Holland 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Edmondson 

McGee 

Walters 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Gruening 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Keating’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  249,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  the  committee  amendment,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  on  page  48,  in  the  committee 
amendment,  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  line  3,  and  between 
lines  3  and  4  to  insert  the  following: 

(k)  In  order  to  encourage  preservation  of 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of 


some  member  nations  to  pay  currently  their 
assessments  and/or  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  no  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  supporting  assistance  under 
chapter  4  of  part  I,  assistance  from  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  established  under  chapter  5 
of  part  I,  and  military  assistance  under  chap¬ 
ter  2  of  part  II),  or  any  other  law  author¬ 
izing  assistance  to  foreign  countries  (other 
than  military  assistance,  supporting  assist¬ 
ance,  or  assistance  from  the  President’s  con¬ 
tingency  fund),  to  the  government  of  any 
nation  which  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrears  in  its  payment  of  any  assessment 
by  the  United  Nations  for  its  regular  budget 
or  for  peace  and  security  operations,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  govern¬ 
ment  has  given  reasonable  assurance  of  pay¬ 
ing  (independently  of  such  assistance)  all 
such  arrearages  and  placing  its  payments  of 
such  assessments  on  a  current  basis,  or  de¬ 
termines  that  such  government,  by  reason 
of  unusual  and  exceptional  circumstances,  is 
economically  unable  to  give  such  assurance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  each 
Senator’s  desk  are  two  mimeographed 
tables.  I  propose  to  discuss  these  tables 
after  my  preliminary  remarks. 

My  amendment  was  presented  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  last  June.  My  state¬ 
ment  appears  in  the  hearings  report 
commencing  at  page  349.  A  list  of  the 
various  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
showing  their  total  arrearages — regular 
budget  dues  and  assessments  for  the 
emergency  force  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Congo — and  receipts  of  grants,  loans, 
and  military  assistance  from  the  United 
States  appears  at  pages  352  and  353.  In 
the  printing  of  the  report,  Mauritania 
and  Sudan  were  erroneously  omitted. 

At  the  desk  of  each  Senator  are  two 
mimeographed  tables  updating  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  hearing  report. 
The  hearing  report  table  was  based  on 
the  report  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat  as  of 
May  31,  1963.  The  mimeographed  tables 
are  based  on  the  Secretariat  report  as 
of  September  30,  1963. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  gear 
our  foreign  aid  policy  into  our  policy 
with  respect  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
invite  attention  to  the  statement  in  sec¬ 
tion  502  of  the  main  bill  which  “reaffirms 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
international  peace  and  security  through 
the  United  Nations.”  Most  assuredly, 
this  basic  policy  of  our  country  cannot  be 
carried  out  if  the  United  Nations  goes 
out  of  existence  because  of  bankruptcy. 
And,  Mr.  President,  the  U.N.  is  headed 
for  bankruptcy.  The  temporary  relief 
afforded  by  the  U.N.  bond  issue  is  rapidly 
coming  to  an  end.  As  of  September  30 
of  this  year,  total  arrearages  of  member 
nations  amounted  to  almost  $104  million. 
This  situation  has  become  progressively 
worse.  As  of  September  30,  1961,  ar¬ 
rearages  totaled  $44.7  million;  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1962,  the  total  was  $80.9  mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  article  from  News  Front  for 
October  1963,  entitled  “What  Price 
Peace?  United  Nations  Depends  Heavily 
on  the  United  States  To  Meet  Mounting 
Costs  of  Its  Activities.  Continued  Re¬ 
fusal  of  Some  Nations  To  Pay  Their 
Share  of  Peace  Operations  Poses  Serious 
Threat  to  Future  of  U.N.” 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Price  Peace? — United  Nations  De¬ 
pends  Heavily  on  the  United  States  To 
Meet  Mounting  Costs  op  Its  Activities. 
Continued  Refusal  op  Some  Nations  To 
Pay  Their  Share  op  Peace  Operations 
Poses  Serious  Threat  to  Future  of  the 
U.N. 

The  United  Nations  is  suffering  from  a  bad 
case  of  “financial  nerves.”  Continued  re¬ 
fusal  of  certain  nations  to  pay  their  share 
of  assessments  for  emergency  U.N.  operations 
is  sapping  the  economic  lifeblood  out  of  the 
international  peace  organization. 

In  December  1961,  as  the  U.N.  teetered  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  authorized  flotation  of  a  $200  million 
bond  issue.  By  October  1963,  73  percent  of 
the  bonds  had  been  purchased  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1.3  million  was  still  on  the  books  in 
pledge  form  from  10  member  nations.  To 
date,  the  United  States  has  purchased  $72 
million  of  U.N.  bonds,  50  percent  of  the  total 
subscription. 

(A  new  law  enacted  by  Congress  in  October 
1962  authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  match  bond  purchases  of  other  na¬ 
tions  with  the  total  loan  not  to  exceed  $100 
million.) 

The  U.N.  spends  about  $90  million  an¬ 
nually  for  its  regular  administrative  and 
peacekeeping  activities.  Associated  U.N. 
agencies  such  as  the  Special  Fund  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance,  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  U.N.  Children’s  Fund  add 
another  $250  million  to  U.N.  expenditures. 

Member  nations  are  assessed  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  budget  according  to  "ability  to  pay,” 
i.e.,  per  capita  and  total  national  income 
and  ability  to  acquire  foreign  currency.  Be¬ 
cause  the  United  States  ranks  high  on  all 
counts,  it  pays  32  percent  of  the  regular 
budget  compared  to  15  percent  paid  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  0.04  percent  paid  by  smaller 
nations  such  as  El  Salvador  and  Ivory  Coast. 
The  United  States  also  contributes  over  40 
percent  of  the  affiliated  agencies’  expenses. 

The  negative  attitude  of  a  handful  of  na¬ 
tions  in  supporting  the  costly  Congo  and 
Suez  operations  forced  the  bond  issue.  But 
this  economic  bailout  offers  the  U.N.  only 
temporary  relief. 

In  1962,  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
official  U.N.  judicial  organ  headquarters  at 
The  Hague,  Netherlands,  ruled  that  expendi¬ 
tures  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
peacekeeping  operations  were  legitimate  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  organization  and  that,  under 
the  charter,  members  who  fell  in  arrears 
2  years  or  more  would  lose  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  Assembly. 

Between  now  and  the  opening  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  September  1964,  when  the 
new  ruling  will  become  effective,  the  U.N. 
will  have  to  stumble  along  as  best  it  can. 
Belgium,  which  in  the  past  has  refused  to 
support  the  U.N.  Congo  operation,  recently 
decided  to  pay  her  $192,000  share  of  the  $16 
million  it  will  cost  to  keep  the  force  there 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1964.  The  Bel¬ 
gians,  however,  have  made  no  decision  re¬ 
garding  payment  of  the  $3.3  million  in  back 
assessments  which  have  accrued  since  the 
operation  began  in  July  1960.  But  the  sud¬ 
den  change  in  Belgian  strategy  sparks  some 
hope  that  other  nations  may  follow  suit. 

The  Congo  force  (ONUC)  costs  about  $120 
million  annually  and  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force  in  Suez  (UNEF)  about  $20  million.  In 
view  of  the  serious  financial  crisis.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  recently  proposed  a  drastic 
cutback  in  U.N.  assistance  to  the  Congolese 
Government. 

Forty-nine  member  nations  are  $29.9  mil¬ 
lion  in  arrears  for  the  UNEF  operation.  So¬ 
viet  bloc  nations  and  Cuba  owe  $21.1  million, 
69  percent  of  total  back  payments.  Current 
UNEF  debt,  including  second  quarter  1963 
payments,  is  $36  million. 
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But  it  is  the  Congo  which  has  driven  the 
U.N.  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  Fifty-six  na¬ 
tions  owe  $83.4  million  in  back  payments. 
France  and  the  U.S.S.R.  collectively  owe  $59.3 
million,  71  percent  of  the  total.  The  overall 
debt  outstanding  for  the  Congo  exceeds  $100 
million. 

Most  members  have  willingly  paid  their 
share  of  assessments  for  U.N.  administrative 
activities.  Possible  loss  of  vote  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  strengthens  the  incentive  to 
do  so. 

Root  of  the  U.N.’s  financial  malaise  rests  in 
trying  to  enforce  payment  for  peacekeeping 
operations.  The  Russians  refuse  to  pay  for 
the  UNEF  and  Congo  forces  claiming  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  not  for  regular  peacekeeping  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  organization,  contrary  to  the 
ruling  of  the  World  Court.  They  maintain 
the  "aggressors";  i.e.,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Belgium  should  pay. 

Latin  American  countries  feel  underde¬ 
veloped  nations  cannot  afford  to  underwrite 
costly  peacekeeping  operations  such  as  the 
Congo.  They  say  the  Big  Powers  should  pay 
at  least  70  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  financial  straight  jacket  that  delin¬ 
quent  members  have  put  on  the  U.N.  has 
forced  the  organization  to  take  drastic  steps 
to  finance  its  activities.  In  the  running 
Yemeni  civil  war,  the  U.N.  sent  a  watchdog 
mission  to  make  sure  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  and  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  inter¬ 
vene.  Because  the  U.N.  lacked  funds  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  mission,  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  agreed  to  pay  the 
$200,000  monthly  upkeep  of  the  U.N.  Force 


whose  primary  purpose  is  to  assure  non¬ 
aggression  by  these  two  countries. 

The  future  of  the  U.N.  is  precarious.  If 
member  nations  continue  to  vote  for  action 
and  then  refuse  to  accept  the  financial  con¬ 
sequences,  it  will  be  forced  into  total  inertia. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  votes  of  nonpaying 
members  are  taken  away  until  they  pay,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  in  all  likelihood  boycott 
the  U.N.  Should  the  organization  be  reduced 
to  little  more  than  a  conference  of  Western 
Powers,  the  original  purpose  of  the  U.N.,  to 
brings  friends  and  enemies  together,  will  be 
defeated. 

Increased  revenue  from  independent  U.N. 
activities  such  as  the  sale  of  stamps,  publica¬ 
tions  and  TV  services  is  one  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  But  net  income  derived  from  these 
sources  amounts  to  $2  million,  4  percent  of 
the  regular  budget  and  any  increase  would 
not  go  far  in  covering  the  costs  of  an  op¬ 
eration  similar  to  the  Congo. 

Other  ambitious'proposals  would  have  the 
U.N.  collect  dues  from  international  canals, 
international  mail  or  exploit  the  resources  of 
the  ocean  beds  or  Antarctica. 

Most  of  these  proposals  are  farfetched 
and  chances  for  their  adoption  appear  slim. 
One  observer,  pointing  to  their  inherent 
weakness,  claims  “they  require  for  their 
adoption  conditions  within  the  U.N.  which 
do  not  prevail  at  this  stage  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  development.” 

The  current  difficulties  plaguing  the  U.N. 
are  really  political.  They  stem  from  the 
divergent  views  the  United  States,  underde¬ 
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veloped  countries,  and  the  Soviet  Union  hold 
about  the  function  of  the  U.N. 

Russia  wants  the  U.N.  to  be  a  standing 
conference  which  takes  little  action  but 
serves  as  a  perfect  propaganda  forum.  The 
Soviets  can  certainly  afford  to  pay  the  $60.7 
million  they  owe  the  U.N.  if  they  can  afford 
to  spend  $50  billion  on  armaments.  They 
do  not  contribute  to  U.N.  peace  operations 
because  actions  taken  in  the  Congo  and 
Suez  do  not  serve  Russian  interests. 

Underdeveloped  countries  want  a  vigorous 
U.N.  organization  primarily  because  they 
hope  it  will  help  them  get  rid  of  colonial 
regimes  and  provide  them  with  badly  needed 
technical  assistance.  However,  they  are 
often  neither  willing  nor  able  to  assume 
financial  responsibility  for  their  votes. 

The  United  States  favors  a  strong  U.N.  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
peace.  In  the  past,  much  of  the  U.N.’s  suc¬ 
cess  has  rested  on  U.S.  ability  to  muster 
enough  votes  to  make  sure  that  free  world 
views  prevailed,  or  at  least  to  blockade  any 
action  inimical  to  our  own  interests.  It  is 
doubtful  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  put  up  money  for  causes  that  went 
against  American  interests.  In  a  test  case 
2  years  ago,  Washington  refused  to  abide  by 
a  U.N.  decision  calling  for  the  United  States 
to  pay  $1  million  for  technical  assistance  to 
Cuba. 

Naturally,  the  U.N.  can  ill  afford  to  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  U.S.  Government  by  its  de¬ 
cisions.  If  the  United  States  refuses  to 
pay  its  huge  share,  the  U.N.  might  as  well 
collapse  in  the  murky  waters  of  New  York’s 
East  River. 


United  Nations,  $180,000,000  in  debt  (as  of  Sept.  30,  1963 ) 

[Dollars  in  thousands) 


Assessments  duo 


Assessments  due 


Member  states 


Afghanistan _ 

Albania _ 

Argentina _ _ 

Australia. _ _ _ 

Austria _ 

Belgium _ 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ — — _ _ 

Bulgaria _ 

Burma _ _ _ 

Byelorussian _ _ 

Cambodia _ 

Cameroon _ 

Canada _ _ 

Central  African  Republic. 

Ceylon _ _ 

Chad . _ . . 

Chile _ _ _ 

China _ 

Colombia _ 

Congo,  Brazzaville _ 

Congo,  Leopoldville _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Cuba _ 

Cyprus _ 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Dahomey _ 

Denmark _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Ecuador _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Ethiopia _ 

Federation  of  Malaya... 

Finland _ 

France _ ~~ 

Gabon _ ' 

Ohana _ ~~ 

Greece _ 

Guatemala _ “ 

Guinea _ 

Haiti _ 

Honduras _ ~~~~ 

Hungary _ _ ” 

Iceland _ 

India _ 

Indonesia _ 

Iran _ 

Iraq _ 

Ireland _ III _I II I 

Israel _ 

Italy _ ” 

Ivory  Coast _ 

Japan _ 


’ercent 

>udget 

ssessed 

U.N. 

regular 

budget 

UNEF 

Congo 

Total  due 

0. 05 

$11.9 

$42.1 

$42.  6 

$96.6 

.04 

43.6 

36.4 

40.3 

120.3 

1.00 

1,800.6 

913.4 

565.8 

3, 339.  8 

2.70 

157.5 

546.9 

704.4 

.50 

217.4 

142.7 

573.2 

833.3 

1.20 

1,918.9 

272.6 

327.7 

5,  463.  2 

0.  04 

00.5 

40.3 

40.3 

141. 1 

1.03 

977.7 

58.1 

580.6 

1,616.4 

.20 

205.8 

140.6 

174.0 

520.  4 

.07 

4.0 

11.5 

15.5 

.52 

284.  4 

493.1 

1,280.1 

2,  057.  6 

.04 

— 

2.3 

33.9 

36.2 

.04 

2.3 

6.6 

8.9 

3.10 

468.1 

295.9 

1,028.0 

1,792.0 

.04 

2.3 

6.6 

8.9 

.09 

28.9 

5. 1 

14.8 

48.8 

.04 

3.0 

6.5 

9.5 

.30 

400.0 

106.5 

203.  1 

709.6 

4.  69 

6, 955.  8 

4,  447.  6 

6,  504.  6 

17, 908.  0 

.30 

246.1 

14.7 

42.8 

303.6 

.04 

38.4 

2.3 

6.6 

47.3 

.07 

4.0 

11.5 

15.5 

.04 

47.2 

9.9 

30.6 

87.7 

.20 

397.  0 

203.4 

241.8 

842.2 

.04 

21.3 

2.3 

6.6 

30.2 

1.20 

138.2 

933. 1 

2, 603.  9 

4, 675. 2 

.04 

4.5 

4.5 

.60 

.05 

46.7 

13.  1 

50.3 

110. 1 

.06 

36.3 

2.6 

9.3 

48.2 

.04 

37.2 

7.6 

22.9 

67.7 

.05 

2.8 

8.2 

11.0 

.10 

1.3 

21.4 

28.7 

.40 

563.4 

5.90 

276.2 

16, 143. 1 

16,  982.  7 

.04 

38.4 

2.3 

6.6 

47.2 

.09 

27.3 

5.1 

14.8 

47.2 

.20 

101.5 

13.0 

37.9 

152.4 

.05 

88.8 

20.9 

38.2 

147.9 

.04 

10.5 

6.6 

17. 1 

.04 

83.9 

16.7 

30.6 

131.2 

-.04 

25.0 

10.7 

30.6 

66.3 

.60 

.04 

813.7 

456.0 

918.8 

2, 188.  5 

2.  00 

140.0 

114.5 

334.4 

688.9 

.  50 

426.8 

25.4 

74.  1 

526.3 

.20 

185.9 

11.3 

132.2 

329.4 

.09 

81.  7 

90.6 

172.3 

.  10 

13.3 

46.  1 

59.4 

.20 

65.1 

8.  5 

24.7 

98.3 

2.20 

728.2 

212.5 

738.0 

1,  678.  7 

.04 

2.30 

31.9 

2.3 

6.6 

40.8 

Member  states 

Percent 

budget 

assessed 

U.N. 

regular 

budget 

UNEF 

Congo 

Total  due 

Jordan... 

0.04 

$36.4 

2.3 

22.7 

2.3 

36.4 

$40.3 

$114. 7 

Laos...  _ 

Lebanon _ 

.05 

6.  5 

46.9 

Liberia _ _ 

20.  4 
6.6 

43. 1 

Libya. . 

.04 

.05 

46.9 

Luxembourg... 

6.6 

43.0 

Madagascar . 

2.3 

2.3 

568.8 

7.9 

3.2 

16.  5 
23.9 

21.  2 

Mali _ _ 

.04 

.70 

.10 

.04 

1.00 

698.6 

26.2 

Mexico... 

20.  9 

1,991.5 

Morocco . 

140.9 

148.8 

Nepal . . 

56.6 

Netherlands _ 

13. 1 

174  6 

Nicaragua . 

.40 

.04 

.04 

.20 

.50 

.40 

.04 

.04 

53.6 

38.9 

135. 1 
30.6 

89.4 

Niger _ 

5. 2 

7.2 
11.9 

42.7 

69.4 

Nigeria _ _ _ 

Norway. 

22.  0 
34.6 

46.5 

191.0 

Pakistan _ 

148. 3 
69.2 
30.6 

232.9 

Panama.  .. 

30.6 

26.7 
100.1 

22.6 

1,390.4 

9.0 

405.6 

59.3 

3.8 

2.3 

915lj' 

75.1 

123.3 

97.7 

Paraguay.— 

84.9 

Peru _ 

20.9 

132.6 

Philippines _ 

.40 

.13 

.20 

.30 

.07 

.05 

.04 

.50 

80.8 
65.9 
2,  274.  6 

195.8 

Poland..  .. 

278.1 

Portugal . . 

151.3 

229.1 

4,  599. 1 

Rumania... . 

188.3 

862.6 

348.6 

Saudi  Arabia 

1,497.3 

Senegal _ 

63.  6 
16.2 

122.9 

Somalia _ _ 

64.7 

South  Africa _ 

Spain . 

24.4 

14. 1 
1,424.1 

54.8 

1,448.5 

Sudan...  _ 

.07 
1.  30 

913.2 

1,828.9 

Sweden _ 

11.  5 

86.6 

Syria.  _  .  . _ 

428.  3 
16.2 
51.8 
22.0 
8.2 

551.  6 

Thailand..  _ 

.20 

.04 

.05 

.40 

OO.  0 
12.0 

131.  5 

Togo.. _ _ 

63.8 

Tunisia _ 

i.  2 
2.8 

67.6 

Turkey _ _ 

58.0 

1, 082.  7 

38. 1 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.. 

.20 

15.00 

.30 

7.60 

32.00 

.04 

.10 

.50 

.04 

.40 

4,  889.  7 
36, 985.  0 
299.  3 

2, 497.  4 
10,  549.  7 
23.0 

7, 860. 3 
60, 801.  5 
913.2 

U.S.S.R _ 

United  Arab  Republic 

315.1 

298.8 

719.0 

United  Kingdom _ 

United  States _ 

11,  532.  7 
25.7 
225.0 

25, 119.  4 
59.7 
344.  7 

Upper  Volta _ 

Uruguay _ 

Venezuela _ ... 

29.3 

85.  7 
40  3 

Yemen  .  _ 

64.9 
167.4 

76.9 
48.  1 
NA 
NA 

141.6 

550.8 

Yugoslavia  ... 

Mauritania.. 

362.  0 

Mongolia.  ..  , 

AO.  if 

Sierra  Leone 

6.6 

Tanganyika _ 

2.3 

Grand  total _ 

100 

43,  229.  5 

35,  599.  6 

10, 049.  7 

179,  285.  6 
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Mr.  MILKER.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  half  of  the  arrearages  are  due  from 
the  Soviets.  Another  $14  million  is  due 
from  France.  They  do  not  receive  any 
foreign  aid  from  the  United  States,  so 
that  we  are  not  in  a  good  position  to 
influence  them  to  pay  up.  The  World 
Court  has  ruled  that  assessments  for 
peacekeeping  operations  are  of  the  same 
standing  as  dues,  so  that  delinquency  in 
these  assessments  is  delinquency  for 
purposes  of  possible  loss  of  voting  powers. 
The  U.N.  has  accepted  this  ruling. 
However,  it  will  not  be  until  next  year 
at  the  earliest  before  sufficient  delin¬ 
quent  status  will  have  been  acquired  to 
place  any  delinquent  nation  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  losing  its  vote;  and  when' that 
day  comes,  it  is  not  known  whether  or 
not  the  General  Assembly  will  invoke  the 
rule.  Meanwhile,  bankruptcy  faces  the 
U.N. 

With  respect  to  those  member  nations 
which  are  delinquent  and  which  are 
receiving  foreign  aid  from  us,  there  is 
something  we  can  do.  We  can  say  to 
them  that  unless  they  clean  up  their  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  U.N.,  they  cannot  expect 
the  American  taxpayer  to  furnish  them 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  need  some  Informa¬ 
tion  to  clear  up  my  understanding  or 
lack  of  understanding  on  this  point. 
Does  the  Senator’s  amendment  cover 
merely  loans,  or  does  it  cover  grants 
also? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  the  amendment 
relates  to  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  other  than  supporting  as¬ 
sistance,  assistance  from  the  contingency 
fund,  and  military  assistance.  So  that 
the  only  aid  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment  would  be  development 
loans  and  grants. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  cover  grants. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Loans  and  grants. 
Reference  to  military  assistance,  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  and  contingency  fund 
was  omitted  for  this  reason:  Those  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  foreign  aid  program  have  a 
potential  for  being  more  directly  tied  to 
our  security  interests  than  the  other — 
certainly  military  assistance  and  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  and,  if  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  is  appropriately  managed, 
that  too. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  there  can  be  much 
waste  in  so-called  supporting  assistance, 
because  we  are  giving  supporting  assis¬ 
tance  to  countries  that  are  able  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  recognize  that  there 
may  be  abuses  in  certain  areas  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  However,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  does  not  desire  to  be  too 
exact  with  respect  to  this  amendment. 
If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be 
patient,  it  is  felt,  from  the  information 
I  shall  present  from  the  tables  that  are 
on  each  Senator’s  desk,  that  the  lever 
which  will  be  effective  in  getting  the 
nations  to  pay  up  will  be  quite  ample  if 
we  concentrate  only  on  development 
loans  and  grants. 

I  repeat,  the  reason  why  the  language 
was  so  drawn  was  that  there  is  a  greater 
potential  for  its  having  more  direct  ap¬ 


plication  to  our  immediate  national  in¬ 
terests. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  sympathy  with 
the  Senator’s  objective.  Outside  the 
Communist  bloc — and  it  has  been  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  amendment,  cannot 
reach  the  Communist  bloc  because  we 
do  not  give  them  aid — one  of  the  notori¬ 
ous  delinquents  with  regard  to  her 
United  Nations  obligations  is  France.  I 
am  also  disturbed  about  the  kind  of 
military  assistance  France  receives  from 
us.  Unless  we  can  reach  her  in  relation 
to  military  assistance,  the  Senator’s 
amendment  is  not  going  to  do  much 
good  with  respect  to  France.  She  re¬ 
ceives  infrastructure  money  from  us. 
She  is  certainly  prosperous  enough  to 
pay  for  her  own  military  defense  costs. 

I  am  glad  I  asked  the  question,  because 
I  have  received  the  Senator’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  he  is  aiming  at.  I  wished 
to  cover  the  bulk  of  the  assistance 
France  gets  from  us,  but  I  suppose  that 
is  one  of  those  things  and  we  cannot 
cover  everything.  At  least,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senate  is  moving  down  the 
road  toward  serving  notice  on  some  of 
the  United  Nations  delinquents  that  we 
are  not  going  to  continue  to  pay  the 
great  amounts  of  money  that  we  pay 
into  the  United  Nations  and  without 
trying  to  do  something  about  the  delin¬ 
quents. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  question.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  recall  that  in  committee  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  misgivings,  not  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  amendment,  but  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  amendment  to  cover  France. 
He  may  recall  that  I  responded  by  saying 
that  I  wished  there  were  some  way  of 
gearing  the  amendment  to  cover  France 
also,  but  that  it  was  not  practical  to  do 
so,  if  we  were  to  concentrate  on  develop¬ 
ment  loans  in  France.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  I  believe  we  shall  find 
that  by  the  time  we  are  talking  about 
the  next  foreign  aid  bill,  the  slate  will  be 
clean  not  only  with  reference  to  these 
nations,  but  also  with  respect  to  France, 
because  once  France  realizes  that,  out¬ 
side  the  Soviet  bloc,  she  is  the  only  na¬ 
tion  which  has  not  played  fair  with  the 
United  Nations,  my  guess  is  that  France 
will  get  on  board  with  the  rest  of  the 
countries. 

Mr.  GRUENLNG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENLNG.  I  am  sympathetic 
toward  the  purposes  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  most  regret¬ 
table  and  shocking  that  so  many  nations 
have  welched  on  their  commitments. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  Senator’s 
amendment  would  be  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  the  loopholes,  the  wide  openings 
in  it,  through  which  foreign  aid  can  come 
were  eliminated,  leaving  only  the  qualify¬ 
ing  clause  “unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mined.”  Why  not  cut  out  supporting 
assistance  and  military  assistance,  and 
leave  the  contingency  fund,  which  is 
what  the  President  would  use  in  these 
cases?  Otherwise  the  Senator  will  not 
get  the  result  he  hopes  for. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Let 
me  say  again  that  the  purpose  of  the 


amendment  is  not  to  be  restrictive  on  the 
State  Department  or  on  the  President. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  walk  be¬ 
fore  we  run,  and  that  we  give  this  ap¬ 
proach  a  chance  to  work. 

It  will  not  be  too  easy  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  make  the  determination  that 
some  of  these  nations  do  not  have  the 
economic  wherewithal,  because  of  special 
or  unusual  circumstances,  to  pay  the 
amounts  of  the  delinquencies  which  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  tables. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  nations 
which  are  in  that  situation.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  knows  that,  too.  That 
is  why  we  must  have  some  type  of  pro¬ 
vision  to  cover  such  a  situation;  also,  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  President 
might  determine  that  such  a  government 
has  given  reasonable  assurance  of  pay¬ 
ing  all  its  arrearages  independent  of  our 
assistance. 

I  would  suppose,  if  the  President  re¬ 
ceived  that  reasonable  assurance,  and  if 
1  year  from  now  there  had  not  been  a 
followthrough  on  the  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance,  at  that  time  we  could  tighten  up 
the  provision,  by  providing  that  no  coun¬ 
try  which  is  in  arrears  shall  receive  this 
assistance.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  since  this  is  a  little  different  ap¬ 
proach  than  we  have  used  heretofore, 
and  is  designed  to  help  the  financial  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  United  Nations,  we  should 
try  this  approach  and  give  the  State  De¬ 
partment  an  opportunity  to  work  within 
it  and  to  be  fair  with  it;  then,  if  the  de¬ 
linquents  do  not  come  through,  we  can 
catch  them  in  a  year  from  now  and 
tighten  up  the  provision. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  had  the 
same  problem  wth  respect  to  some  of  his 
amendments.  He  gave  the  State  De¬ 
partment  more  than  enough  time  to 
come  through;  finally,  time  ran  out,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  had  no  choice 
except  to  offer  the  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted. 

I  have  not  reached  the  point  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  amendment  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  had  reached  with  respect  to  his 
amendment.  I  suggest  that  we  try  it. 
If  it  does  not  work,  we  can  make  the 
provision  tighter  the  next  time  around. 

My  amendment  provides  that  no  for¬ 
eign  aid  shall  be  extended  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  nation  which  is  more  than 
1  year  ih  arrears  in  its  obligations  to 
the  United  Nations.  If  the  amendment 
were  in  effect  now,  it  would  require  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  outstanding  delinquencies  for 

1961  and  prior  years.  Assessments  for 

1962  are  not  yet  1  year  old;  and  assess¬ 
ments  for  1963  are  not  in  arrears  until 
after  the  close  of  1963. 

My  amendment  leaves  some  discretion 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
this  matter.  If  he  determines  that  such 
a  government  is  unable  to  place  its  pay¬ 
ments  on  a  current  basis  because  of 
unusual  or  exceptional  circumstances, 
then  our  foreign  aid  may  continue.  Or 
if  he  determines  that  such  a  government 
has  given  reasonable  assurance  of  paying 
its  arrearages — independently  of  any  of 
our  foreign  aid — and  placing  its  pay¬ 
ments  on  a  current  basis,  then  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  may  continue. 

Moreover,  my  amendment  would  not 
apply  to  military  assistance,  supporting 
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assistance,  or  the  President’s  contingency 
fund,  because  these  are  matters  which 
could  directly  and  immediately  affect 
our  security  interests.  The  amendment 
would  affect  primarily  development  loans 
and  development  grants.  It  could  also 
affect  Public  Law  480  distributions  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

Now  I  ask:  Is  it  unreasonable  for  a  na¬ 
tion  which  wants  our  foreign  aid  to  give 
the  President  of  our  country  assurance 
that  it  will  pay  its  back  assessments  and 
put  them  on  a  current  basis?  Or,  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
require  such  a  nation  to  show  that  there 
are  unusual  or  exceptional  circumstances 
preventing  it  from  doing  so?  I  think  it 
is  unreasonable  to  not  have  such  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  our 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  foreign  aid  to  such 
a  government.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  foreign  aid  in  the  same  manner 
and  on  the  same  basis  to  all  nations — 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  playing 
fair  with  the  United  Nations.  By  treat¬ 
ing  them  all  alike,  we  discourage  those 
nations  which  are  playing  fair  with  the 
U.N.  “Why  pay  up?”  they  can  ask. 
“Uncle  Sam  will  give  us  foreign  aid  any¬ 
how.” 

If  it  be  said  that  my  amendment 
would,  in  effect,  make  a  collector  of  dues 
out  of  the  United  States,  there  are  two 
answers:  First,  this  is  not  quite  accurate. 
The  United  States  will  collect  nothing. 
It  will  be  the  United  Nations  which  does 
the  collecting,  because  it  is  the  United 
Nations  to  whom  the  obligations  are 
owed.  Second,  we  are  already  requiring 
that  certain  standards  be  met  before  a 
nation  receives  our  development  loans 
and  our  development  grants.  These  in¬ 
clude  land  reform,  tax  reform,  internal 
governmental  reform.  Should  not  pay¬ 
ment  of  delinquent  obligations  have  the 
same  standing — especially  when  these 
obligations  are  owed  an  organization 
which  we  support  as  an  avenue  to  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security?  There  are 
some  who  have  suggested  that  we  are 
coercing  other  governments  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  land  reform,  tax  reform,  and  in¬ 
ternal  governmental  reform.  We  are 
not  coercing  anyone — any  more  than  a 
banker  coerces  a  would-be  borrower  by 
asking  him  to  fill  out  a  net  worth  state¬ 
ment.  If  the  recipient  does  not  wish  to 
comply,  he  can  go  elsewhere  for 
assistance. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  because  of  the 
economic  situation  in  a  country  it  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  the  assessments,  it 
should  be  made  very  clear  that  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  assessments  among  the  nations 
takes  into  account  the  economic  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  various  member  nations. 
Moreover;  when  you  compare  the  large 
amount  of  our  foreign  aid  with  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  sums  owed  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  this  suggestion  would  seem  to  have 
no  merit. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
table  that  I  have  placed  on  the  desk  of 
every  Senator.  Let  us  consider,  first,  the 
column  headed  “Total  United  Nations 
Arrearages  as  of  September  30,  1963.” 
Senators  should  understand  that  the 
total  arrearage  of  $103,830,000  is  made  up 
of  the  regular  budget,  Emergency  Force, 
and  the  Congo  ad  hoc  account.  It  will 


be  noted  that  in  the  regular  budget  there 
are  nine  countries  which  still  have  not 
paid  their  1961  dues.  Incidentally,  this 
is  one  area  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
actually  been  paying  promptly  the  an¬ 
nual,  regular  dues.  But  there  are  nine 
nations  which  have  not  yet  paid  the  1961 
dues;  yet  all  of  them  have  received  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  from  the  United  States, 
and  are  still  receiving  such  assistance. 

In  the  case  of  the  Emergency  Force, 
which  is  to  protect  the  Gaza  strip  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  will  be  observed  that  44 
countries  have  not  yet  paid  their  1961 
assessments.  Thirty-six  have  not  paid 
their  1960  assessments.  Thirty  have  hot 
paid  their  1959  assessments.  In  fact,  25 
countries  have  not  paid  their  assessments 
from  1957  on. 

Of  the  44  countries  which  have  not 
paid  their  assessments  for  1961  or  prior 
years,  37  are  still  receiving  economic  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  United  States,  and  have 
received  it  since  1946. 

In  the  case  of  the  Congo  ad  hoc  ac¬ 
count,  we  note  that  51  countries  still  owe 
for  the  period  January  1  to  October  31, 
1961.  Of  those  51  countries,  42  have 
payments  due  extending  back  for  all  pe¬ 
riods  involved.  Of  those  42  countries,  39 
are  still  receiving  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

Referring  to  the  next  table,  there  are 
46  countries  to  which  we  have  furnished 
more  than  $22  billion  in  economic  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  fiscal  year  1946 
through  fiscal  year  1963,  and  which  are 
delinquent  in  one  or  more  of  their  assess¬ 
ments  to  the  United  Nations.  These 
arrearages  amount  to  more  than  $42  mil¬ 
lion.  They  include  the  regular  budget, 
$4.4  million;  Emergency  Force,  $9  mil¬ 
lion;  and  Congo  ad  hoc  account,  $29.2 
million. 

But  note  that  the  grand  total  comes  to 
$42  million,  against  a  total  of  $22  billion 
in  economic  assistance  which  we  have 
extended  to  those  countries  through  the 
years. 

Of  these  46  countries,  44  received  some 
type  of  economic  assistance  during  fiscal 
year  1963  from  the  United  States.  Of 
those  44,  35  would  have  been  affected  by 
my  amendment,  had  it  been  adopted  last 
year,  inasmuch  as  these  countries  have 
received  grants  and  development  loans 
covered  by  my  amendment. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  list  of  35  countries.  Consider,  for 
example,  Afghanistan.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  that  country  received 
$17,700,000  in  grants  and  loans.  Yet 
arrearages  for  the  calendar  year  1961 
and  prior  thereto  amounted  to  only 
$66,000.  One  wonders  why  Afghanistan 
could  not  see  fit  to  take  care  of  the 
assessments  for  1961  and  prior  years, 
when  she  was  receiving  $17,700,00  in  aid 
from  us. 

Iran  is  in  about  the  same  position 
She  received  $21,200,000  in  grants  and 
loans  during  the  fiscal  year  1963.  Yet 
Iran  owes  $75,413  to  the  United  Nations. 

Jordan  is  in  a  similar  situation.  We 
provided  Jordan  $7  million  in  loans  and 
grants  during  fiscal  1963.  Jordan  owes 
only  $62,267  to  the  United  Nations  for 
1961  and  prior  years. 

The  United  Arab  Republic,  concerning 
which  considerable  debate  has  been  rag¬ 


ing  during  the  past  few  days,  received 
from  the  United  States  $38,600,000  in 
grants  and  loans,  but  still  could  not  see 
their  way  clear  to  pay  $529,000  in  back 
assessments  for  1961  and  prior  years.  I 
point  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
$38,600,000  in  loans  and  grants  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
received  $140  million  in  Public  Law  480 
distributions  of  surplus  commodities. 

Argentina  received  $109  million  as  aid 
m  the  form  of  grants  and  loans.  At  the 
same  time,  Argentina  has  not  been  able 
to  pay  $1,432,000  in  back  assessments  to 
the  United  Nations. 

And  so  on  down  the  list. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Poland, 
the  third  country  from  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  received  $2,800,000  from  us  in  grants 
and  loans  during  fiscal  1963,  and  $8 
million  in  Public  Law  480  shipments; 
still  Poland  is  delinquent  to  the  extent  of 
$2,677,000  to  the  United  Nations. 

Somalia,  which  last  year  received 
$7,800,000  in  loans  and  grants  from  us, 
has  not  been  able  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  $2,713  for  1961  and  prior  years. 

I  invite  attention  to  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  of  today, 
November  12,  entitled  “Somalia  Spurns 
Arms  From  West  for  Russia’s.”  The 
article  states : 

Somalia  has  informed  the  United  States 
it  will  accept  a  Soviet  arms  offer  and  has 
no  use  for  military  hardware  from  the  West. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  reason  for  this, 
but  it  indicates  to  me  that  Somalia  is 
not  so  friendly  to  the  United  States  as 
it  might  be.  Even  more  important,  at 
this  point,  Somalia  has  not  been  able 
to  clean  up  the  $2,713  in  back  dues  to  the 
United  Nations.  Yet  we  saw  fit  last  year 
to  extend  $7,800,000  in  grants  and  loans 
to  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  2  years  ago.  I  suggest  that 
if  the  amendment  had  been  adopted,  the 
slate  would  be  clean;  that  the  dismal 
figures  that  have  been  presented  here 
would  not  appear;  and  that  the  last  col¬ 
umn  on  the  table,  “arrearages  for  cal¬ 
endar  1961  and  prior,”  would  be  gone. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  nations  that 
are  recipients  of  the  taxpayers’  economic 
loans  and  development  grants  be  as¬ 
sured  that  so  long  as  support  of  the 
United  Nations  is  a  part  of  our  policy, 
we  will  do  our  utmost  to  see  to  it  that 
the  United  Nations  does  not  go  bankrupt 
as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  nations 
receiving  our  assistance  to  pay  their  back 
dues. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
escape  hatch  that  I  discussed  earlier 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI.  This  is  not  a  harsh  amend¬ 
ment  at  all;  it  is  a  reasonable  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  a  little  time  to  discuss  the 
Senator’s  amendment;  then  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  I  am  sure,  will 
want  to  express  his  point  of  view  con¬ 
cerning  this  rather  far  reaching  pro¬ 
posal. 

The  amendment  needs  to  be  clearly 
understood  as  to  what  it  does  and  does 
not  do.  The  first  thing  it  does  is  to  re¬ 
quire  the  United  States  to  be  a  collec- 
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tion  agency  for  the  United  Nations.  It 
puts  us  in  that  position. 

It  has  also  as  one  of  its  purposes — 
and  this,  I  think,  is  commendable — the 
strengthening  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  United  Nations.  This,  I  believe,  is 
in  our  national  interest. 

I  have  supported  measures  in  Congress 
to  improve  the  financial  condition  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  has  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  keep  its  financial  house  in  order.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  United  Nations 
should  have  a  position  equivalent  to  that 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  at  least, 
that  there  should  be  a  financial  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  U.N.,  working  continu¬ 
ously  to  bring  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Nations  the  dues  that  are  the 
obligations  of  member  nations,  both  their 
regular  membership  fees  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  or  assessments  for  the  peace 
keeping  activities.  But  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  an  institution  in  its  own  right. 
Although  we  are  a  charter  member,  we 
are  not  the  whole  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  must  take  unto  itself — 
through  the  Security  Council,  the  Secre¬ 
tariat,  and  the  General  Assembly — the 
basic  responsibility  for  keeping  its  finan¬ 
cial  house  in  order.  Of  course  we,  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  have  an 
interest  in  that.  That  is  why  a  year  or 
so  ago  Congress  passed  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  bond  issue  bill,  and  that  is  why 
Congress  attempted  to  use  whatever  in¬ 
fluence  it  has  among  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  to  obtain  payment 
of  the  dues  and  of  the  cost  of  the  peace 
keeping  operations  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  believe  we  have  a  vital  stake  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  believe  the  peace 
keeping  operations  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  are  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
law  and  order  in  the  world.  Therefore, 
I  have  supported  the  peacekeeping 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
instrumentality  for  peace,  law,  and  order. 

But  let  us  consider  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  do.  It  would  place  the 
United  States  in  a  special  position  as  a 
collector  for  United  Nations  dues.  It 
would  do  this  indirectly,  by  providing 
that — 

(k)  In  order  to  encourage  preservation  of 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of 
some  member  nations  to  pay  currently  their 
assessments  and/or  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  no  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  supporting  assistance  under 
chapter  4  of  part  I,  assistance  from  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  established  under  chapter  5 
of  part  I,  and  military  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II) ,  or  any  other  law  au¬ 
thorizing  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
(other  than  military  assistance,  supporting 
assistance,  or  assistance  from  the  President’s 
contingency  fund) ,  to  the  government  of 
any  nation  which  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrears  in  its  payment  of  any  assessment  by 
the  United  Nations  for  its  regular  budget 
or  for  peace  and  security  operations,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  govern¬ 
ment  has  given  reasonable  assurance  of  pay¬ 
ing  (independently  of  such  assistance)  all 
such  arrearages  and  placing  its  payments  of 
such  assessments  on  a  current  basis,  or  de¬ 
termines  that  such  government,  by  reason 
of  unusual  and  exceptional  circumstances,  is 
economically  unable  to  give  such  assurance.” 


Of  course  that  proviso  would  permit 
the  President  to  make  a  finding  that 
many  countries  are  economically  incapa¬ 
ble  of  making  their  payments  to  the 
United  Nations;  or,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  such  loans  could  be  made  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  a  program  of  getting 
their  dues  payments  on  a  current  basis. 

But  what  would  the  amendment  per¬ 
mit  the  U.S.  Government  to  do?  This 
permission  is  rather  generous.  First, 
the  amendment  would  not  place  any 
limitation  on  the  United  States,  insofar 
as  supporting  assistance  is  concerned, 
under  chapter  4  of  part  I.  Supporting 
assistance  is  a  grant,  and  generally  is 
given  to  countries  which  receive  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  Supporting  assistance 
is  a  large  item  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
So  even  if  a  country  were  5  or  10 
years  behind  in  the  payment  of  some  of 
its  obligations  to  the  United  Nations, 
supporting  assistance — outright  grants 
of  money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  which 
do  not  have  to  be  repaid,  but  are  simply 
gifts — could  be  given  to  such  a  country 
which  was  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of 
its  obligations  and  assessments  or  com¬ 
mitments  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made  the  point  that  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  could  be  given,  under 
the  amendment;  but  I  am  sure  he  un¬ 
derstands  that  the  object  of  supporting 
assistance  is  to  take  care  of  nations 
which  are  hard  put  in  their  military  pro¬ 
grams,  so  we  shall  not  have  to  increase 
our  own  national  defense  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  to  try  to  direct  this  amendment 
along  reasonable  lines,  and  not  have  a 
harsh  approach  to  this  matter,  if  there 
are  to  be  exceptions,  certainly  we  should 
make  them  in  the  case  of  military  as¬ 
sistance  and  supporting  assistance, 
which  I  understand  are  ordinarily  di¬ 
rectly  tied  into  our  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  anyway. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But,  for  example, 
we  give  supporting  assistance  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  Iran;  but  without  de¬ 
velopment  loan  assistance  to  Iran,  there 
would  be  no  use  giving  her  military  as¬ 
sistance,  because  in  that  case  she  would 
collapse.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  does 
not  understand  that,  he  has  missed  the 
point  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

But  this  amendment  provides,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  “You  can  continue  to  have  all  the 
free  rides,  and  you  can  violate  your 
pledges  to  the  United  Nations,  and  you 
can  receive  military  assistance  and  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  and  generous  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  President’s  contingency 
fund,  none  of  which  have  to  be  paid 
back,  and  you  can  still  get  all  this  help 
from  the  United  States,  without  being  in 
any  way  chastised  or  disciplined  because 
of  your  failure  to  keep  up  with  your  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  United  Nations.” 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  a  country  which 
receives  a  development  loan  which  it 
must  pay  back  with  dollars  and  with 
interest  happened  to  be  more  than  1  year 


in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  dues  to 
the  United  Nations  or  in  the  payment  of 
its  United  Nations  commitments,  that 
alone  would  not  be  permitted.  Such  a 
policy  seems  to  me  very  shortsighted, 
because  one  of  the  reasons  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans  is  to  enable  countries  to  pay 
their  bills.  So  I  am  surprised  to  find 
thinking  to  the  contrary  in  the  Senate. 
Ours  is  a  credit  country;  it  is  financed 
on  credit.  Men  go  to  banks  and  obtain 
credit  so  they  can  pay  their  bills  and 
can  engage  in  business  or  in  agriculture 
or  one  of  the  professions.  They  borrow 
money;  in  other  words,  they  obtain  de¬ 
velopment  loans  with  which  to  make  the 
payments  on  their  bills,  on  which  they 
may  be  in  arrears. 

But  the  amendment  goes  far  beyond 
just  cutting  off  development  loans,  for 
the  amendment  also  provides — and  this 
is  another  important  provision; 

(k)  In  order  to  encourage  preservation  of 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of 
some  member  nations  to  pay  currently  their 
assessments  and/or  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  no  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  supporting  assistance  under 
chapter  4  of  part  I,  assistance  from  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  established  under  chapter  5 
of  part  I,  and  military  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II),  or  any  other  law  au¬ 
thorizing  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
(other  than  military  assistance,  supporting 
assistance,  or  assistance  from  the  President’s 
contingency  fund) . 

For  example,  that  means  that  if  there 
were  a  famine  in  a  country,  any  U.S. 
assistance  from  its  food  stocks  to  that 
country  would  be  prohibited  if  the  coun¬ 
try  were  more  than  1  year  behind  in  the 
payment  of  its  dues  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Mr..  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  his  criticism 
of  the  amendment;  but  I  believe  I  should 
point  out  to  him  that  what  he  has  stated 
just  now  could  not  happen,  in  view  of  the 
provision  in  the  amendment  on  page  2 — 
namely,  that  if  the  President  finds  that 
because  of  “unusual  and  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  a  country  is  “economically 
unable  to  give  such  assurance” — and  so 
forth.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  country 
which  was  undergoing  a  famine  certain¬ 
ly  would  come  within  that  category ;  and 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  not  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  cannot  have  it  both  ways;  he 
cannot  say  that  his  amendment  would 
make  those  countries  pay  their  dues  to 
the  United  Nations,  but  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  say  the  circumstances  were 
unusual,  so  they  could  obtain  our  loans 
and  our  help  anyway.  That  would  be 
playing  both  sides  of  the  street. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  is  not  a  famine  an 
unusual  situation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  in  some  coun¬ 
tries;  but  in  other  countries,  famine  is 
very  usual.  In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
famines  are  much  more  customary  than 
adequate  food.  It  would  be  unusual  for 
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the  people  of  some  countries  to  have  a 
good  meal.  So  the  Senator’s  amendment 
would  go  up  the  hill  and  also  down  the 
hill  at  the  same  time.  The  amendment 
provides  that  such  countries  can  obtain 
military  assistance  and  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  and  contingency  fund  assist¬ 
ance — and,  by  the  way,  those  items  rep¬ 
resent  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  aid  bill — 
no  matter  how  far  behind  they  may  be 
in  the  payment  of  their  United  Nations 
dues,  and  that  they  can  also  get  all  other 
kinds  of  assistance,  if  the  President  says 
they  really  need  it. 

The  one  area  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  area  of  all  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  because  it  is  the  development  loan 
program  which  is  repayable.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  repayable  at  enough  interest  to 
satisfy  some  Senators,  but  the  Senate 
voted  on  that  question.  The  loans  would 
be  repayable  at  not  less  than  2-percent 
interest  after  the  first  5  years  on  a  35- 
year  maturity  basis.  The  loans  would 
be  repayable  in  dollars.  The  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program  is  possibly  the  one 
way  that  some  of  the  countries  involved 
would  have  to  pay  their  bills. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
not  do  anything  to  such  countries  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  give  them  any 
assistance.  It  would  not  do  anything  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries  because  we  have 
already  excluded  any  assistance  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries  under  previous 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
They  were  the  Lausche  amendment  and 
the  Proxmire  amendment.  So  our 
enemies  would  not  be  punished  by  the 
amendment,  but  only  our  friends. 

The  people  who  are  causing  us  trouble 
in  the  world  today — the  Communists — 
would  not  be  affected.  We  already  have 
language  in  the  bill  providing  that  no  as¬ 
sistance  of  any  kind  shall  be  given  to 
them.  What  the  amendment  really  pro¬ 
vides  is  that  if  a  country  is  neither  a 
friend  nor  a  nonalined  country  and  has 
not  been  paying  its  dues  to  the  U.N.,  it 
will  not  get  any  help  from  us,  unless  it 
is  military  assistance. 

Frankly,  the  weakest  part  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  military  assistance. 
Some  of  the  countries  to  which  we  give 
military  assistance  could  not  fight  their 
way  out  of  a  paper  bag. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  the  real 
military  strength  of  the  free  world  is  in 
a  half  dozen  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Western  Germany,  Italy — and,  yes — 
NATO.  The  strength  of  the  free  world 
is  not  in  some  of  the  little  countries  that 
are  spread  out  over  the  globe.  It  would 
be  better  off  if  they  never  had  armies. 

For  example,  one  country  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  program  is  Costa  Rica. 
Costa  Rica  does  not  happen  to  have  an 
army,  and  yet  it  is  important  for  the 
peace  of  our  hemisphere  that  a  nation 
like  Costa  Rica  should  receive  develop¬ 
ment  loans.  The  country  has  a  high 
rate  of  population  growth.  It  has  a  po¬ 
tential  for  economic  growth  that  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  It  pays  its  bills  and  it  will  pay 
its  U.N.  bills.  Other  countries  listed  are 
quite  good  friends  of  ours. 

No.  182 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  in  respect 
to  Costa  Rica? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1963 
Costa  Rica  received  in  grants  and  loans 
$13  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  attempt¬ 
ing  to  tell  us  that  Costa  Rica  could  not 
find  the  wherewithal  to  pay  $26,000  in 
back  assessments  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  not  making 
that  statement.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  is  not  a  delegate  to  the  U.N., 
will  not  stand  in  judgment  on  collec¬ 
tions  for  the  United  Nations.  There  are 
those  in  the  United  Nations  organiza¬ 
tion  who  do  that.  Costa  Rica  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  one  of  our  friends.  > 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  not 
act  as  the  stern  school  teacher,  saying, 
“If  you  have  not  paid  up  your  dues  to 
the  United  Nations,  you  cannot  receive 
these  benefits.”  Why  does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  make  it  a  contribution  to  the 
church  or  to  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  say  to  Costa  Rica,  “We 
shall  give  you  development  loans  and 
grants  if  you  will  enter  into  internal 
tax  reforms,  and  if  you  will  see  to  it  that 
your  people  who  owe  taxes  pay  their 
taxes.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  question  re¬ 
lates  to  the  capacity  of  Costa  Rica  to  re¬ 
pay  its  bills  and  these  loans.  That  is 
a  good,  smart  move.  For  example,  since 
I  heard  the  Senator  mention  a  banker, 
I  point  out  that  a  banker  might  well  ask 
a  borrower  for  a  statement  of  his  as¬ 
sets  and  liabilities.  The  banker  might 
look  over  the  statement  before  grant¬ 
ing  a  loan.  The  banker  might  then  say, 
“Look,  my  friend,  before  you  can  get 
this  loan,  you  must  cut  down  on  your 
operating  expenses  at  this  point  or  some¬ 
where  else.”  But  the  banker  does  not 
say,  “I  understand  that  you  have  not 
paid  your  church  dues.  You  have  not 
contributed  to  the  church.  We  will  not 
loan  you  any  money  until  you  pay  up 
your  church  dues.” 

That  is  not  what  a  banker  does.  A 
banker  tries  to  look  at  one’s  capacity  to 
pay  his  bills. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
saying  is  that  when  a  development  loan 
is  made,  sensible  conditions  for  the  re¬ 
payment  of  the  loan  might  be  laid  down. 
But  to  watch  over  the  morals  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  conduct  of  every  nation  to 
which  we  make  a  loan  not  only  is  an  un¬ 
wise  course  of  action,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  workable.  I  believe  it  would 
get  us  into  trouble.  I  point  out  that  the 
Senate  rejected  the  amendment  once  be¬ 
fore.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  do  so 
again. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  used 
the  analogy  of  paying  dues  to  a  church. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  quite  apro¬ 
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pos.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  find  that  the  average  banker 
would  look  somewhat  askance  at  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  loan  if  the  applicant  had 
not  been  paying  his  taxes  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  of  which  we  all  are  members. 
It  has  reached  the  point  now  where  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  get  a  nomination 
through  the  Senate  unless  the  nominee 
has  been  paying  his  taxes.  That  example 
is  much  more  analogous  to  the  situation 
in  which  we  are  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  than  discussions  about 
church  dues. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator’s 
analogy  has  a  certain  amount  of  rele¬ 
vance,  at  least  for  parochial  purposes, 
but  not  for  the  bill. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  Senator’s 
amendment  would  do.  In  the  long  run 
his  amendment  would  accomplish  noth¬ 
ing,  because  it  would  leave  an  escape 
hatch  for  the  President.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  apply  to  the  Communist 
nations  anyway-,  since  they  are  excluded 
under  the  purview  of  the  act.  The  na¬ 
tions  that  are  listed,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  very  poor  countries.  According 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  the  President  must  determine 
that — ' 

Such  government  has  given  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  of  paying  (independently  of  such 
assistance)  all  such  arrearages  and  placing 
its  payments  of  such  assessments  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  basis,  or  determines  that  such  govern¬ 
ment,  by  reason  of  unusual  and  exceptional 
circumstances,  is  economically  unable  to  give 
such  assurance. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  many  coun¬ 
tries  that  could  make  a  pretty  good  case 
in  explanation  of  why  they  are  slow  in 
their  payments,  just  as  many  people 
could  make  a  good  case  as  to  why  they 
are  slow  in  paying  their  taxes.  That  is 
not  unusual.  But  the  1  year  requirement 
would  go  further  than  the  present  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  U.N.  itself.  The  U.N. 
today  has  a  requirement  of  2  years.  The 
Senator  wishes  to  write  into  the  bill  a 
new  provision  so  that  if  the  arrearage 
were  more  than  1  year,  the  nation  in 
arrears  would  lose  the  benefits  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Act,  if  that  nation  should  other¬ 
wise  qualify  under  the  criteria  of  the  act. 

I  point  out  further  that  article  19  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  now  deprives  any  mem¬ 
ber  country  of  its  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  if  its  arrears  equal  or  exceed 
the  contributions  due  from  it  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  2  years.  The  International  Court 
of  Justice  ruled  in  an  advisory  opinion 
that  assessed  contributions  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  are  subject  to 
article  19.  The  General  Assembly  spe¬ 
cifically  accepted  this  ruling.  Thus,  any 
country  substantially  in  arrears  on  its 
contributions  either  to  the  regular  U.N. 
budget  or  to  the  peacekeeping  budget  is 
already  subject  to  the  severe  sanction  of 
loss  of  its  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 

This  sanction,  directly  attached  to 
U.N.  participation,  would  have  a  more 
direct  effect  in  obtaining  payment  than 
would  the  unavailability  of  some  forms  of 
U.S.  assistance. 

The  principal  impact  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  upon  the  less  developed 
countries  which  are  most  in  need  of  U.S. 
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assistance  and  least  able  to  keep  pay¬ 
ment  of  assessments  on  a  current  basis. 
These  countries  will  be  in  this  situation, 
not  in  unusual  and  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances — for  which  the  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  an  exemption— but  more  often  than 
not  on  a  fairly  long  term  basis.  They 
will  pay,  but  to  expect  them  to  do  so  on 
a  current  basis  is  not  realistic.  Support¬ 
ing  assistance  is  being  reduced  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  get  countries  off 
the  supporting  assistance  list  and  onto 
the  list  of  countries  getting  loans  on  a 
dollar  repayable  basis.  The  amendment 
is  shortsighted  in  allowing  only  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  to  countries  in  ar¬ 
rears. 

Mofeover,  the  amendment  is  inadvis¬ 
able  because  it  appears  to  tie  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  to  support  of  the  U.N.  This  may 
create  the  impression,  already  urged  by 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  that  the  U.N.  is  a 
tool  of  the  United  States  and  other  west¬ 
ern  countries. 

The  U.N.  needs  the  broadest  possible 
participation  and  cooperation  of  all  its 
members,  but  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  work 
within  the  organization,  not  to  unilater¬ 
ally  impose  pressure  from  outside. 

I  believe  that  the  U.N.  needs  broad 
support.  I  do  not  contest  the  Senator’s 
motives  in  relation  to  the  amendment. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Senator’s 
amendment  is  a  great  expression  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  United  Nations  and  for  its 
peacekeeping  operations.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senator  feels  that  our  own 
payments  to  the  United  Nations  have 
been  very  desirable.  I  would  expect  from 
the  amendment  support  for  even  bigger 
payments,  since  we  are  so  interested  in 
having  American  policy  have  a  direct  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  policy  of  other  countries 
relating  to  the  U.N. 

The  amendment  is  not  the  type  of 
amendment  that  should  be  attached  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill — surely  not  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  section.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  attach  the  amendment,  he 
ought  to  include  all  the  aspects  of  foreign 
aid.  The  Senator  should  include  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  supporting  assistance, 
the  contingency  fund,  and  development 
loans,  because  they  are  all  tied  together. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect 
which  the  amendment  would  tend  to 
cripple  is  the  development  loan  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  make  clear  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  I  cannot  share  his  opin¬ 
ion  with  respect  to  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  development  loans  and  military 
assistance.  Earlier  in  my  statement  I 
pointed  out  that  military  assistance,  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  and  the  contingency 
fund,  if  used  properly,  are  of  much  more 
direct  and  immediate  impact  than  the 
long-term  development  loan.  That  is 
precisely  why  they  were  excluded  from 
coverage  of  the  amendment.  Now  the 
Senator  suggests  that  the  countries  to 
which  we  are  extending  development 
loans  and  grants  are  countries  we  are 
trying  to  help  so  that  they  can  pay  their 
bills.  If  they  cannot  pay  some  of  the 
bills  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  table,  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  pay. 

It  sounds  incredible  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  should  say,  in 


effect,  that  Brazil,  which  received  $67,- 
200,000  in  development  loans  and  grants 
last  year,  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  pay¬ 
ing  $287,990  in  back  dues  and  assess¬ 
ments  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  grant  that  there  are  probably  some 
countries  listed  as  to  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  make  a  finding  that  there 
were  unusual  and  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  prevent  them  from 
making  payments  on  a  current  basis.  If 
they  are  in  that  situation,  I  believe  we 
should  provide  that  the  President  can 
make  such  a  finding.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  cut  them  off.  We  should  give 
them  development  loans  and  grants  so 
that  they  can  build  themselves  up  and 
reach  a  position  where  they  can  pay  their 
dues  and  assessments. 

To  me,  it  is  incredible  that  countries 
such  as  those  I  have  commented  on 
specifically  cannot  see  their  way  clear 
to  paying  their  dues  and  assessments. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  this 
would  put  us  in  the  form  of  a  collect¬ 
ing  agency.  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my 
comments  that  this  would  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  United  States  will  not 
collect  1  cent.  The  United  Nations  will 
do  the  collecting.  The  analogy — if  it 
can  be  called  an  analogy — is  just  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  our  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  when  we  say  to  a 
nation,  “You  will  engage  in  internal  tax 
reforms.  You  will  see  to  it  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  owe  their  taxes  pay  their  taxes.” 
If  the  argument  is  not  then  made  that 
we  are  dabbling  in  the  collection  busi¬ 
ness,  collecting  tax  moneys  for  them, 
the  argument  should  not  be  made  in  this 
respect,  either.  I  do  not  think  much  of 
the  argument. 

The  point  is  made  that  someone — I  am 
sure  it  was  not  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota — “dreamed  up”  the  argument  that 
if  the  amendment  were  adopted  it  might 
make  us  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
for  using  the  United  Nations  as  a  tool 
for  our  policy.  If  there  were  any  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  the  United  States  was 
using  the  United  Nations  as  a  tool,  those 
grounds  have  long  ago  been  laid  to  rest. 

An  amendment  like  this,  which  in  ef¬ 
fect  says,  “We  only  want  to  see  to  it  that 
the  recipients  of  our  taxpayers’  money 
are  going  to  play  fair  with  the  United 
Nations”  will  not  provide  any  more 
grounds  than  already  exist. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  I  have  heard  against  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  it  is  not  tight  enough,  that 
we  should  make  it  more  restrictive,  that 
we  should  say  to  those  countries,  “You 
are  not  going  to  get  any  military  assist¬ 
ance,  or  supporting  assistance,  or  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  contingency  fund,  or  any 
grants  or  loans,  if  you  do  not  pay  your 
dues.” 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  that 
harsh.  I  am  concerned  about  the  direct 
and  immediate  connection  between  our 
national  security  and  military  assistance 
and  supporting  assistance.  But,  if  Sen¬ 
ators  will  look  at  the  figures  set  forth  in 
the  second  column  on  the  second  table, 
they  will  find  plenty  of  leverage  without 
getting  into  military  assistance  and  sup¬ 
porting  assistance.  Those  figures  amount 
to  several  hundred  million  dollars  in 
loans  and  grants.  I  do  mot  believe  we 


should  bring  in  anything  else.  I  believe 
there  will  be  sufficient  leverage  so  that 
most  of  the  nations  can  “get  right”  with 
the  United  Nations.  If  they  do  not,  our 
taxpayers  will  be  asked  to  “shell  out” 
more  money  for  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  prevent  the  United  Nations 
from  going  bankrupt. 

We  have  already  been  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bond  issue.  The  time  on  that 
bond  issue  is  rapidly  running  out.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  next  step  will  be, 
but  how  many  times  are  we  going  to 
have  this  situation  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Members  of  Congress?  Will 
I  be  here  2  years  from  now,  or  3  years 
from  now,  making  the  same  argument? 
The  United  Nations  faces  a  fiscal  crisis. 
It  has  been  termed  the  most  important 
crisis  the  United  Nations  has  faced. 
Why  we  are  supposed  to  do  nothing 
about  it,  in  connection  with  our  foreign 
aid  program,  I  do  not  know. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  suggest  that  if  it  is  not 
adopted,  1  year  from  now  we  shall  be 
considering  the  problem  again,  and  the 
figures  in  those  tables  will  not  be  any 
better.  The  figures  of  2  years  ago  are 
not  so  bad  as  the  figures  are  today.  The 
situation  is  becoming  worse.  It  is  not 
growing  better.  I  wish  to  see  the  United 
Nations  prosper.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
it  go  bankrupt.  I  am  not  about  to  call 
upon  the  people  of  my  State — the  tax¬ 
payers  of  my  State — to  underwrite  the 
United  Nations,  when  there  is  such  a 
glaring  list  of  delinquencies  on  the  part 
of  its  members.  Let  them  “get  straight.” 
Let  us  gear  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
foreign  aid  program  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  two  tables  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  my  remarks  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  1 

Total  United  Nations  arrearages  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1963:  $103,830,553.05. 

These  included: 

Regular  budget _ $4,  738,  141.  36 

Emergency  force _  27,  258,  371.  04 

Congo  ad  hoc _  71,834,040.65 

Summary  of  payments  due  United  Nations 
and  number  of  countries  in  each  category: 

Regular  budget: 

Calendar  1962  (18  coun¬ 
tries) - $4,273,456.36 

Calendar  1961  (9  coun¬ 
tries) -  493,553.00 

Nine  of  these  countries  owe  for  both  years. 

Sixteen  of  these  countries  have  received 
economic  assistance  from  the  United  States 
and  fifteen  are  still  receiving  assistance: 
Nepal,  UAR,  Yemen,  Cuba,1  Argentina,  Bo¬ 
livia,  Chile,  Niger,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Uruguay  Mauri¬ 
tania,  China. 

EMERGENCY  FORCE 

January  1-June  30,  1962;  $2,370,402.50  (48 
countries) . 

Calendar  1961:  $4,797,622.45  (44  countries). 

Calendar  1960:  $4,685,276.09  (36  coun¬ 

tries)  . 

Calendar  1959:  $4,304,907.00  (30  coun¬ 

tries)  . 

Calendar  1958:  $7,174,259.00  (28  coun¬ 

tries)  . 

Calendar  1957:  $3,928,296.00  (25  coun¬ 

tries)  . 
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Twenty-four  of  these  countries  have  pay¬ 
ments  due  extending  back  to  1957;  three  back 
to  1958;  three  to  1959;  five  to  1960;  four  to 
1961. 

Thirty-seven  of  these  countries  have  re¬ 
ceived  economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States  since  1946  and  35  are  still  receiving 
assistance:  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Leba¬ 
non,  Nepal,  UAR,  Yeman,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,1  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Poland,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Uruguay  China,  Chad,  Guinea,  Libya,  Mali, 
Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal,  Sudan,  Togo, 
Upper  Volta,  Belgium,1  Spain,  El  Salvador. 

CONGO  AD  HOC 

November  1,  1961-June  30,  1962:  $25,525,- 
980  (54  countries) . 

January  1  to  October  31,  1961 :  >$29,789,- 
220.25  (51  countries) . 

July  14  to  December  31,  1960:  $16,533,- 
394.40  (42  countries). 

Forty-two  of  these  countries  have  pay¬ 
ments  due  extending  back  for  all  periods  in¬ 
volved. 

Forty-two  of  these  countries  have  received 
economic  assistance  from  the  United  States 
since  1946  and  39  are  still  receiving  assist¬ 
ance:  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Leba¬ 


non,  Nepal,  Saudi  Arabia,1  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  Yeman,  Argentina,  Panama,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,1  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  China,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Niger,  Yugoslavia,  Senegal,  Somali, 
Togo,  Upper  Volta,  Austria,  Belgium,1  France, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Spain. 

Table  2 

Forty-six  countries  to  which  we  have  fur¬ 
nished  more  than  $22  billion  in  economic 
assistance  from  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal 
year  1963  are  delinquent  in  one  or  more  of 
their  assessments  by  the  United  Nations. 
These  arrearages  amount  to  over  $42  million. 
They  include:  regular  budget,  $4.4  million; 
emergency  forces,  $9  million;  and  Congo, 
$29.2  million. 

Of  these  46  countries,  44  received  some  type 
of  economic  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1963 
from  the  United  States;  and  of  these  44, 
there  are  35  which  would  have  been  affected 
by  the  Miller  amendment  if  it  had  been 
adopted  last  year,  inasmuch  as  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  received  grants  and  development 
loans  covered  by  the  amendment.  These  35 
countries  include; 


Country 


Combined 
amount, 
grants,  loans 
fiscal  year 
1963 


Afghanistan... . 

Iran _ 

Iraq _ _ 

Jordan.. . . . 

Lebanon _ _ 

Nepal . . . 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Argentina _ 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil . 

Chile _ _ _ _ 

Costa  Rica . . 

Dominican  Republic... 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Honduras _ 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ _ 

Panama _ 

Paraguay.. _ _ 

Peru. . . . . 

Uruguay _ 

China _ 

Guinea _ 

Libya _ 

Mali _ _ 

Morocco _ 

Niger . . . . 

Benegal _ 

Somalia _ 

Sudan. _ _ 

Togo _ 

Poland _ _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

Mauritania.. . . 

Total _ 


$17,  700, 000 
21, 200, 000 
800, 000 
7, 000, 000 
100,  000 
3, 900, 000 
38,  600, 000 
109,  700, 000 
36, 300, 000 
67,  200, 000 
46,  200,  000 
13, 000,  000 
12,000, 000 
19,  600,  000 
11,200, 000 
10,  400, 000 
8,  400,  000 

3,  700,  000 

8,  200,  000 

5,  900, 000 

4,  500, 000 
15,  900,  000 
38,  600,  000 

6, 100,  000 
1,400,000 
3, 300, 000 
1, 100,  000 
1,  200, 000 
2,  200, 000 
7,800,000 

6,  500, 000 
800,  000 

2, 800,  000 
100,  000 
100,  000 


Public  Law 
480,  fiscal 
year  1963 


U.N.  total 
arrearages 
for  all  years 


Arrearages 
for  calendar 
year  1961 
and  prior  1 


$100, 000 
34, 200, 000 
100, 000 
16,300, 000 
None 
200, 000 
140, 100, 000 
None 
21, 400, 000 
61, 600,000 
26, 500, 000 
1,  600, 000 
12,  500, 000 
2,  600, 000 
1,000,000 
300, 000 
15,500,  000 
1,400,000 
700,  000 
3,  400, 000 
6,  900,  000 
600,  000 
41,700,000 

3,  600, 000 

None 
None 
52, 600, 000 
None 
600, 000 
1,  200, 000 

4,  500, 000 

200, 000 

8, 000, 000 
113,400,000 
100, 000 


$73,688 
99,281 
152, 342 
67,  772 
31,953 
8,  729 
625, 166 
2, 182,  925 
80, 019 
410,  942 
412,  289 
40,  847 
52, 354 
11, 735 
89,  828 
32, 385 
1,129,359 
42,699 
52,  218 
85,567 
158,  745 
220, 970 
12,592,384 
8,  219 
24,108 
14, 336 
117,823 
22, 152 
8,965 
7,507 
71,118 
20, 369 
3, 121,  919 
299,358 
35,587 


42,  000, 000+ 


$66,  723 
75, 413 
139,  948 
62,  267 
25, 064 
1,027 
529,  959 
1, 432,  623 
50,234 
287, 990 
226, 158 
26, 105 
45, 465 
6,  241 
50,  736 
26, 874 
1, 027,  380 
21,430 
46,  707 
43, 943 
152,143 
140,183 
9,  356,  629 
7,484 
23,373 
9,527 
101,  113 
14,  798 
2,000 
2,713 
69,  821 
19,  592 
2,  677,  929 
253,  980 
3,825 


>  Under  Miller  amendment,  withholding 
Over  1  year  delinquent. 


of  economic  assistance 


would  only  occur  in  the  case  of  those  nations 


T7^.on^CSiotiI(ited  N.at‘ons  Secretariat,  statement  on  the  collection  of  contributions  as  at  Sept.  30,  1963-  U  S  Aid  to 
C<?11+ trlcs;  bV  r?ri°n  and  country,  obligations  and  loan  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1963— 
preliminary,  Statistics  and  Reports  Division,  Agency  for  International  Development.'' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend¬ 
ed.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


'Not  currently  receiving  economic  assist¬ 
ance. 

Source:  United  Nations  Secretariat,  State¬ 
ment  on  the  Collection  of  Contributions  as 
of  Sept.  30,  1963;  Agency  for  International 
Development  reports. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


[Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea.”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop¬ 
er],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  de¬ 
tained  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal¬ 
tonstall].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[No.  226  Leg.] 


YEAS — 20 


Bennett 

Gruening 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Eastland 

Jordan, Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Edmondson 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Miller 

NAYS — 60 

Aiken 

Gore 

Moss 

Allott 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdick 

Javits 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Keating 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Case 

Kuchel 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Clark 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Cotton 

McIntyre 

Smith 

Dirksen 

McNamara 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

Mechem 

Symington 

Douglas 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Walters 

Fong 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

-20 

Beall 

Hayden 

McGee 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

McCarthy 
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So  Mr.  Miller’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader  whether  he  can  ascertain 
what  amendments  are  likely  to  be  offered 
this  evening  and  how  long  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  them  will  last,  as  well  as  what 
Senators  can  expect,  because  of  commit¬ 
ments  and  arrangements  heretofore 
made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Responding  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
earlier  today  the  leadership  indicated 
that  it  would  like  to  continue  in  session 
until  around  10  o'clock,  this  evening,  pro¬ 
vided  amendments  and  votes  were  in  the 
offing.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse!  has  an  amendment  to 
offer.  If  he  offers  the  amendment,  I 
assume  there  will  be  a  little  debate  on 
it.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
be  able  to  vote  on  that  amendment  this 
evening  and  then  take  a  recess  until 
12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
me.  This  has  been  a  rather  good  day. 
We  have  made  some  progress.  We  have 
worked  out  some  negotiated  settlements, 
and  have  agreed  to  several  amendments, 
and  have  had  votes  on  other  amend¬ 
ments  also. 

I  shall  offer  my  amendment  now.  If 
Senators  wish  to  go  to  dinner,  they  have 
time  now  to  go  to  dinner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  downstairs? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Downstairs.  When  the 
discussion  of  the  amendment  is  conclud¬ 
ed,  the  Senate  can  vote.  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  take  more  than  30  minutes,  and 
probably  not  more  than  20  minutes. 
There  will  probably  be  about  20  minutes 
for  reply,  and  then  there  will  be  a  little 
rebuttal.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
take  more  than  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  in  mind  deals 
with  certain  restrictions  upon  the  use  of 
assistance  funds  for  budgetary  purposes, 
particularly  in  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  amendment.  The  heart  of  it 
is  that  none  of  the  funds  now  available 
under  authority  of  this  act  may  be  used 
to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country 
covered  by  this  title  for  balance  of  pay¬ 
ment  or  support  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  had  hoped  that 
after  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
discussion  this  evening,  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  might  go  over  until  tomor¬ 
row,  when  the  Senate  could  resume  the 
discussion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time 


there  are  so  many  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  present,  I  would  hope  that  the  vote 
could  be  taken  tonight,  and  that  the 
Senate  could  start  afresh  tomorrow. 
Many  Senators  who  are  now  present 
have  given  up  engagements,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  entitled  to  the  right  to 
vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  offered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  offer  the  amendment. 
First  I  would  explain  that  I  have  modi¬ 
fied  the  amendment.  It  is  amendment 
No.  254.  I  wish  Senators  would  look  at 
it.  In  line  9  of  the  amendment  I  strike 
out  the  words  “in  the  form  of”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  “for.” 

In  line  9  I  strike  out  the  word  “loans.” 

In  line  10  I  strike  out  the  period  and 
add  the  word  “purposes.” 

I  send  the  modified  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  39, 
line  10,  after  the  section  heading  insert 
“(a)”. 

On  page  39,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  line  i7. 

On  page  39,  between  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
furnish  assistance  to  any  country  covered 
by  this  title  for  balance-of-payment  or 
budget  support  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  254  is  designed  to  halt 
aid  to  Latin  American  countries  for 
budget  support  and  for  balance-of-pay¬ 
ment  purposes. 

I  have  modified  it  slightly  in  order  to 
make  its  purpose  a  little  clearer.  I  have 
explained  those  provisions.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  on  the  results  of  using  the 
contingency  fund  for  Latin  American 
aid.  Those  results  have  increased  the 
resistance  of  applicants  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  they  must  meet  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

In  our  debate  the  other  day  on  the 
contingency  fund,  we  pointed  out  that 
several  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  the  recipients  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  contingency  fund  money,  not  for 
any  emergency  affecting  the  United 
States,  but  for  their  own  monetary 
emergencies,  their  own  inflation  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  their  own  balance-of-pay¬ 
ment  emergencies. 

I  expressed  the  view  that  that  was  a 
misuse  of  the  contingency  fund,  and  I 
hold  to  that  point  of  view. 

However,  I  point  out  what  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  in  the  last  sentence  in  the 
portion  of  my  manuscript  that  I  have 
just  read;  namely,  that  those  results 
have  been  to  increase  the  resistance  of 
applicants  to  the  conditions  that  they 
must  meet  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress. 

The  fact  that  Argentina  and  Brazil 
have  been  able  to  dip  into  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  and  get  very  large  allotments 
from  the  contingency  fund  for  their 


budgetary  problems  could  be  a  major 
reason  for  their  failure  to  submit  a  plan 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
they  are  expected  to  do. 

However,  it  is  an  interesting  coin¬ 
cidence,  at  least — and  I  only  express  my 
personal  view — that  as  long  as  Argentina 
and  Brazil  can  continue  to  get  heavy 
dosages  of  Presidential  contingency  fund 
money  to  help  them  out  with  their  budg¬ 
etary  support  programs  and  their  mone¬ 
tary  programs,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
the  least  bit  moved  to  meet  the  plans 
called  for  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program. 

Those  countries  ought  to  submit  their 
plans  for  cooperation  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  They  agreed  to 
the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este.  Under  the 
Act  of  Punta  del  Este,  they  committed 
themselves  to  self-help.  All  we  ask  is 
that  they  help  themselves,  along  with  our 
willingness  to  cooperate  and  help  them. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  about  the  news 
of  today  in  regard  to  Argentina’s  attitude 
toward  the  entire  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  I  cannot  quite  Understand, 
what  Argentina  is  up  to. 

Also,  we  are  getting  statements  from 
high  positions  in  Brazil  to  the  effect  that 
Brazil  does  not  know  whether  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  program  is  to  her  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage  or  not.  That  comes 
from  a  beneficiary  to  whom  we  have 
given  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  what  Brazil  is  up  to —  " 
and  Argentina,  too.  Apparently,  they 
are  seeking  to  scuttle  the  Conference  at 
Sao  Paulo,  because  the  Conference  at 
Sao  Paulo  is,  in  particular,  designed  to 
try  to  have  our  Latin  American  asso¬ 
ciates  act  more  responsibly  in  the  imple¬ 
menting  and  administering  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  program.  Apparently, 
Brazil  and  Argentina  do  not  want  to  have 
any  multilateral  administration  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  That 
causes  me  to  suspect  that  perhaps  one 
reason  why  they  do  not  is  that  they  have 
done  so  well  by  getting  what  they  want 
from  the  contingency  fund.  Why  should 
they  agree  to  any  commitments?  The 
representatives  of  Brazil  can  come  to 
Washington,  plead  a  sorry  tale,  and  point 
out  how  inflation  is  running  away  with 
Brazil.  Before  I  finish  with  this  speech, 

I  shall  show  how  far  inflation  has  run 
away  with  Brazil,  and  why  she  is.  weep¬ 
ing  such  international  crocodile  tears  to 
get  more  and  more  millions  out  of  the 
Presidential  contingency  fund. 

I  speak  most  respectfully,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  contingency  fund  should  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  know 
about  other  Senators,  but  certainly  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  never  had 
any  idea,  when  he  agreed  heretofore  to 
providing  a  contingency  fund,  that  he 
was  authorizing  the  President  to  use  con¬ 
tingency  money  for  any  other  purpose 
than  a  U.S.  emergency — not  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  monetary  emergency,  not  an 
Argentine  monetary  emergency,  but  a 
U.S.  monetary  emergency.  The  con¬ 
tingency  fund  should  be  used  only  be¬ 
cause  of  a  time  element.  The  President 
ought  to  have  some  money  available  to 
act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  the 
national  interest,  on  the  theory  that 
time  is  not  available  to  come  to  Congress 
and  lay  the  problem  before  Congress. 
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I  cannot  imagine  an  emergency  so 
great  that  the  President  would  need  more 
than  $100  million  for  any  immediate  ex¬ 
penditure,  biding  the  time  it  took  to  come 
to  Congress,  lay  the  facts  before  it,  and 
make  a  formal  request  for  emergency 
money. 

Earlier  today,  in  connection  with  an¬ 
other  amendment,  I  said  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Berlin  crisis  the  President  came 
before  Congress  and  received  $3  billion 
in  additional  defense  appropriations.  He 
had  no  trouble  in  that  instance,  for  it 
was  a  serious  American  emergency. 

Administration  witnesses  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  crisis 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago — October 
1962 — no  contingency  fund  money  was 
used.  Yet  that  was  as  serious  a  national 
crisis  as  we  have  had  in  a  long  time. 

We  shall  be  dealing  with  a  basic  policy 
question  that  will  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  President,  if  we  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment.  The  President  needs  to  be  put 
in  a  position  where  he  will  have  to  say — 
and  he  is  not  the  only  President  that 
has  done  this;  it  has  happened  in  pre¬ 
ceding  administrations,  too — “I  am  sorry 
but  Congress  has  limited  the  use  of  the 
contingency  fund,  and  has  stopped  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  contingency  fund  to 
Latin  American  countries  for  certain 
purposes." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  up  until 
the  latest  information  I  received  from 
the  State  Department — unless  something 
has  changed  within  the  last  several  days, 
it  is  still  true — only  eight  countries  have 
submitted  plans  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  The  program  calls 
for  their  submitting  plans  as  to  what 
they  are  willing  to  do  and  what  their 
procedures  are  for  reform,  before  they 
will  be  eligible  for  Alliance  for  Progress 
money  in  any  great  amount.  If  we  want 
to  speed  up  those  plans,  we  had  better 
close  the  door  to  money  from  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  and  from  supporting  as¬ 
sistance,  as  well. 

But  I  want  to  talk  about  the  theore¬ 
tical  soundness  of  my  proposal.  The 
amendment  has  a  very  sound  theory  in 
connection  with  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  should  be  strict  about  ever 
giving  unchecked  discretion  to  any  officer 
of  the  government,  including  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  I  speak  not  of  an  individual,  but 
of  an  office.  The  office  of  the  President 
should  never  be  allowed  to  exercise  un¬ 
checked  discretion  over  the  expenditure 
of  too  much  money.  Particularly  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  the  expenditure 
of  money  without  its  being  spent  under 
a  checking  system  can  very  well  cause 
serious  international  complications. 

In  committee,  I  fought  rather  vigor¬ 
ously  against  a  $300  million  contingency 
fund.  I  moved  that  we  reduce  the 
amount  by  $200  million.  Although  I  re¬ 
ceived  some  support  in  the  committee 
I  did  not  have  a  majority.  I  finally  of¬ 
fered  a  $150  million  compromise.  As  I 
remember,  I  joined  with  the  Senator 
fiom  South  Dakota  TMr.  Mundt]  in 
Proposing  a  $150  million  compromise. 


Then  it  was  suggested  that  there  be  an 
agreement  to  provide  $175  million.  I  re¬ 
fused  to  vote  for  $175  million;  I  thought 
$150  million  was  as  far  as  we  should  go. 

But  tonight  I  seek  only  to  place  some 
controls  on  the  use  of  the  contingency 
fund  by  the  restrictions  set  forth  in  my 
amendment. 

The  contingnecy  fund  is  not  the  only 
source  of  nonproject  grants  and  loans. 
The  supporting  assistance  category  is 
another  source;  and  tomorrow  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  reducing  the  whole 
supporting  assistance  category.  I  care 
not  whether  this  form  of  aid  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  grant  or  a  loan;  it  is  un¬ 
sound  everywhere  in  the  world.  But  in 
Latin  America,  it  cannot  even  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  ground  that  the  recipient 
lives  in  the  shadow  of  the  Communist 
bloc  and  hence  must  maintain  an  over¬ 
sized  military  establishment,  the  cost  of 
which  the  United  States  helps  to  meet. 

Every  year  for  10  years  and  more  I 
have  been  urging  a  foreign  aid  program 
that  will  seek  to  extend  capital  for  spe¬ 
cific  projects.  Budget  support  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  that  concept.  Budget 
support  merely  goes  into  the  pot  of  some 
government  to  balance  its  domestic 
budget.  I  feel  that  the  United  States 
has  deficit  problems  of  its  own  with 
which  no  nation  in  the  world  is  going  to 
help  us,  and  which  we  should  not  worsen 
merely  to  enable  another  country  to 
escape  the  same  problem. 

When  money  is  taken  out  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund — which  is  made  up  of 
money  which  belongs  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States — and  is  given  to 
Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Ecuador,  or  any 
other  Latin  American  country,  to  help 
that  country  balance  its  budget,  that 
makes  the  U.S.  budget  that  much  worse. 
We  can  be  sure  that  other  countries  will 
not  help  us  balance  our  budget.  So  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  process  of 
reasoning  behind  the  practice  of  using 
the  U.S.  taxpayers’  money — without  con¬ 
gressional  authority — in  instance  after 
instance  to  balance  the  budget  of  Brazil 
or  the  budget  of  Argentina  or  the  budget 
of  Ecuador  or  the  budget  of  any  other 
country.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  our 
own  deficit  and  budget  problems,  and  we 
should  not  worsen  them  by  making  the 
U.S.  taxpayers’  money  available  to  other 
countries,  to  help  them  balance  their 
budgets,  at  a  time  when  we  cannot  bal¬ 
ance  our  own  budget. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  American 
money  extended  to  balance  the  interna¬ 
tional  payments  of  another  country 
What  we  really  do  with  these  balance-of- 
payments  loans  or  grants  is  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  recipient  country  to  pay  off 
its  foreign  ci-editors.  Most  of  these  credi¬ 
tors  are  in  Western  Europe.  Some  are 
American  businessmen. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  point.  American 
taxpayers’  money  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Latin  American  countries  to  help 
them  pay  their  creditors.  Many  of  their 
creditors  are  citizens  of  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  but  some  of  them  are 
American  businessmen.  I  am  satisfied 


that  if  the  American  people  knew  that 
the  Presidential  contingency  fund  was 
being  used  to  provide  balance-of-pay- 
ments  support  and  budget  support  and  to 
make  payments  to  help  Latin  American 
countries  pay  their  creditors,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  would  be  shocked.  They 
would  say,  “That  is  not  cricket.”  Mr. 
President,  such  procedure  runs  against 
the  grain  of  fair  dealing  with  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield’ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  listened 
with  interest  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Last  October, 
when  I  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  group 
of  American  businessmen  told  me  that 
in  recent  years  Brazil  had  been  paying 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  by  printing  money.  The 
Government  of  Brazil  gives  an  I  O  U  to 
the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  then  furnishes  the  money — after 
getting  a  firm  in  the  United  States  to 
print  the  money.  I  was  told  that  one- 
half  of  the  Brazil  deficit  has  been  paid 
by  using  our  money.  So  we  have  been 
furnishing  Brazil  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Government  of  Brazil — including  the 
interest  on  her  foreign  loans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
statement.  There  is  no  question  about 
what  he  has  said.  The  record  is  crystal 
clear  that  that  is  what  we  have  been 
doing.  But  we  should  stop  it;  and  that 
is  why  I  have  offered  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  a  year  ago, 
when  we  were  considering  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  I  drew  the 
attention  of  this  body  to  the  use — ox* 
what  might  be  better  charactei’ized  the 
maluse  ’ — of  funds  for  balance-of- 
payments  financing  or  budget-support 
purposes.  I  did  not  then  support  an 
amendment  to  limit  expenditures  of  Al¬ 
liance  for  Px-ogress  funds,  or,  in  fact,  any 
AID  funds,  to  specific  development  proj¬ 
ects,  because  I  hoped  that  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  period  of  more  than  15  months 
there  would  be  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  percentage  of  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  used  for  balance-of-payments  or 
budget-support  purposes. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
compai’ison  of  AID  assistance  in  the 
fiscal  years  1959-63.  This  includes  both 
pre-Alliance  and  Alliance  assistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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A  comparison  of  AID  assistance  in  fiscal  years  1959-63 


[Dollars  In  millions] 


Fiscal  year 
1959 

Fiscal  year 
I960 

Fiscal  year 
.1961 

Fiscal  year 
1962 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

$103.  5 

$87.2 

$210.  6 

$300. 0 

$381.6 

(84) 

(83) 

(83) 

(63) 

(68) 

1  $95. 0 
(17) 

$7.3 

$8.  4 

$11.6 

$154.  7 

2  $70.  8 

(6) 

(8) 

(5) 

(33) 

(12) 

$12.2 

$9.5 

$31.5 

$19.5 

$17.4 

(10) 

(9) 

(12) 

(4) 

(3) 

1  $60,000,000  to  Colombia  and  $35,000,000  to  Chile. 

2  Including  $23,750,000  grant  to  Dominican  Republic. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  from  these 
figures,  we  can  see  that  there  has  been 
a  fairly  significant  drop  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  funds  used  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments  financing — from  33  percent  in  fis¬ 
cal  1962,  to  12  percent  in  fiscal  1963. 
While  I  think  this  is  commendable  prog¬ 
ress,  I  still  believe  more  of  our  assist¬ 
ance — presently  68  percent — should  go 
into  direct  development  projects. 

We  have  something  of  a  problem  with 
terminology.  For  instance,  category  (2) 
refers  to  development  program  loans. 
This  has  been  explained  to  me  as  assist¬ 
ance  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
capital  goods.  It  is  distinguishable  from 
balance-of -payments  financing  insofar 
as  it  is  before  the  fact  assistance,  whereas 
balance -of -payments  funds — or,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  perhaps  more 
properly  called  them,  “bailout  funds” — 
are  after  the  fact  assistance.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  program  loans  do  have  the  effect, 
although  this  is  not  their  purpose,  of 
helping  a  country  in  reducing  its  balance 
of  payments. 

Without  laboring  the  point,  let  me 
again  state  that  while  some  progress  is 
being  made,  we  should  direct  our  ener¬ 
gies  more  toward  assistance  for  develop¬ 
ment  projects  and  less  toward  assistance 
in  the  form  of  balance-of -payments  fi¬ 
nancing  or  budget-support  assistance. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  done  all 
of  us  a  very  real  service  by  raising  this 
question  in  connection  with  his  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  254) .  This  subject  needs  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  raising  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  both  for  his  valuable 
statement  and  for  the  table  he  has  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  Record.  The  table  speaks 
more  effectively  than  any  words  of  mine, 
for  it  shows  us  exactly  what  the  problem 
is. 

I  realize  one  of  the  problems  which 
confronts  me  when  I  offer  an  amendment 
of  this  kind.  Some  will  be  inclined  to 
think  I  am  seeking  to  restrict  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  But  my  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  President  as  such.  In¬ 
stead,  I  am  seeking  to  stop  a  policy  that 
should  be  stopped,  no  matter  who  is 
serving  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  seek  to  protect  a  very  precious  right  of 
Congress— namely,  the  right  to  pass 
judgment  on  any  specific  proposal  sub¬ 
mitted  by  some  country  which  wishes  to 
obtain  American  taxpayers’  money  for 
balance-of-payments  purposes,  budget- 
support  purposes,  or  similar  uses.  I  do 
not  think  that  issue  should  be  decided  by 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 


It  should  be  authorized,  approved,  af¬ 
firmed,  and  granted  by  means  of  con¬ 
gressional  action,  including  appropria¬ 
tions.  In  that  way,  the  constitutional 
check  is  observed.  As  I  stated  earlier 
today,  that  is  what  the  Constitution  calls 
for.  There  is  no  question  that  I  am 
fighting  for  preservation  of  this  consti¬ 
tutional  right;  that  is  my  purpose  in 
connection  with  all  these  amendments. 
That  is  why  I  differ  with  the  views  stated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  his  press 
conference  of  the  other  day.  I  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  that  he  should  refer  to  the 
Constitution,  for  it  provides  Congress 
with  this  checking  power;  congressional 
authority  must  be  obtained,  and  funds 
cannot  be  paid  out  except  when  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  by  law. 

But  what  has  happened  is  that  general 
authorization  is  obtained  for  an  un¬ 
checked  exercise  of  discretion;  and  once 
that  power  is  granted,  we  do  not  know 
what  happens.  So  I  am  seeking  to  take 
back  that  power.  As  I  have  said,  what 
Congress  can  give,  it  can  later  take  back; 
or  it  can  change  or  restrict.  At  the  very 
least,  we  should  provide  for  the  kind  of 
checks  my  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  concerned  with 
two  instances  which  have  gone  far  be¬ 
yond  the  argument  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made.  The  first  is  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  we  committed  our¬ 
selves  to  an  expense  of  $10  million  a 
month  for  the  Congo  operation.  I  have 
stated  many  times  that  if  at  that  time 
I  had  been  in  the  position  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  no  doubt  I  would  have  done  that. 
Yet  5  months  later,  when  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  came  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  sought  to  justify  that,  they  sought 
to  shift  their  ground  three  or  four  times. 
First,  they  said  they  would  take  the 
money  from  the  President’s  contingency 
fund.  But  when  it  was  demonstrated 
to  them  that  the  President’s  contingency 
fund  did  not  contain  that  much  money, 
they  sought  to  put  it  on  other  grounds. 

So  during  that  1  year,  that  is,  from 
January  through  October,  whether  we 
think  the  results  were  right  or  wrong, 
we  committed  ourselves  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $110  million  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

Then  we  did  the  same  thing  at  Punta 
del  Este.  Secretary  Dillon  went  to 
Punta  del  Este  and,  as  he  subsequently 
explained  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  committed  himself  for  only  $14 


million,  but  as  the  news  went  out  to  the 
world,  for  a  total  of  $20  billion  over  a 
10 -year  period. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
in  one  respect  and  perhaps  disagree  in 
another.  If  the  people  of  our  country 
elect  a  President,  we  must  repose  some 
confidence  in  him.  We  should  have  a 
contingency  fund,  and  that  fund  should 
be  large  enough  so  that  the  President 
can  take  care  of  any  emergencies  or 
contingencies  that  might  arise.  But  in 
those  two  instances  particularly  I  am 
faced  irrevocably  with  the  thought  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  or  the  President  not  to  come 
to  the  Senate,  the  House,  or  to  either 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees — and 
from  the  testimony  on  record  they  did 
not — even  to  state  what  was  in  their 
minds  about  those  two  circumstances. 
What  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
think  about  that 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  What  he  has  said  bears  out 
the  thesis  of  my  argument. 

Congress  must  be  given  that  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  condition  before  the  fact  and 
not  as  a  condition  after  the  fact.  The 
authority  of  Congress  must  be  obtained 
for  the  specific  use  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  seeks  to  put  the  money.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  may  disagree  with  me  in  that  he 
thinks  the  President  ought  to  have 
enough  money  in  the  contingency  fund 
to  meet  an  emergency.  We  may  disagree 
as  to  how  much  that  amount  of  money 
should  be.  I  believe  that  $100  million  is 
enough.  The  committee  brought  in  a 
report  requesting  authority  for  $175  mil¬ 
lion.  The  adoption  of  the  Humphrey- 
Morse  compromise  amendment  the  other 
day  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
contingency  fund  left  the  figure  at  $175 
million.  I  would  have  preferred  $150 
million,  which  is  what  I  finally  urged  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  after  I 
was  beaten  on  my  proposal  for  a  $100 
million  fund. 

But  our  difference  becomes  a  question 
only  of  degree  and  not  of  objective.  The 
President  should  have  enough  money  to 
meet  a  U.S.  national  emergency.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  emergency 
so  serious  that  $100  million  would  not 
give  the  President  all  that  he  needed  for 
the  short  period  of  time  that  it  would 
take  for  him  to  act  on  that  emergency, 
and  then  lay  his  request  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  whatever  additional  amount  of 
money  he  might  need.  He  did  so  at  the 
time  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  He  then  re¬ 
ceived  $3  billion.  He  never  had  any  trou¬ 
ble  in  obtaining  that  money.  He  never 
would  have  any  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  money  quickly  for  any  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  emergency. 

A  part  of  the  burden  of  my  argument 
involves  the  use  of  the  money  for  pur¬ 
poses  that  do  not  involve  U.S.  national 
emergencies,  such  as  balance-of -budget 
problems  in  Brazil  and  Argentina  which 
would  not  possibly  fall  under  the  defini¬ 
tive  terms  of  a  U.S.  national  emergency. 
They  would  be  Brazilian  emergencies 
and  Argentine  emergencies,  but  not  U.S. 
emergencies. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  point  of  view.  More  than  any- 
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thing  else,  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  in 
which  I  am  inclined  to  differ  with  him. 
Under  certain  circumstances  a  Berlin 
emergency  could  very  well  be  a  U.S. 
emergency.  I  understand  the  Senator’s 
position  with  respect  to  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  which  was  before  the  Senate 
the  other  day.  He  would  have  preferred 
a  lesser  figure.  We  did  provide  $175  mil¬ 
lion  on  that  particular  portion  of  the 
program.  It  occurs  to  me  that  even  if 
we  should  get  to  the  place  where  the 
Congress  would  return  to  some  sense  of 
rationality  and  adjourn  early  in  the  fall 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House,  the  President  could 
always  call  back  thhe  Congress,  and,  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
allow  it  to  pass  on  these  important  ques¬ 
tions,  which  involve  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  have  been  reading  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  have 
checked  it  at  the  desk  to  see  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  modified  it.  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  really  believes  that 
under  the  bill  none  of  the  funds,  under 
any  circumstances,  or  at  any  time  or 
any  place,  might  be  used  to  furnish  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  country  in  the  form  of  bal- 
ance-of-payment  loans  or  budget  sup¬ 
port.  I  see  that  the  Senator  has  changed 
the  amendment  slightly.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  wish  to  apply  that  principle  to  the 
President’s  contingency  fund?  No  Sena¬ 
tor  has  been  as  critical  of  the  President 
in  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  as  has 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
have  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in¬ 
numerable  times  to  voice  my  opinions, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  actions 
of  the  President  concerning  Cuba.  But 
does  the  Senator  really  think  that  the 
overall  statement  of  the  amendment 
should  include  the  President’s  contin¬ 
gency  fund?  I  feel  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  contingency  fund  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  perhaps  it  should  have  more  lati¬ 
tude  than  it  would  have  with  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  would  place  upon  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer  is  that  that 
is  exactly  the  restriction  I  mean  to  im¬ 
pose.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
should  have  any  discretionary  power 
whatsoever  about  using  the  American 
taxpayers’  dollars  for  budget  support 
purposes  or  for  balance-of -payment  pur¬ 
poses  in  Latin  America.  He  ought  to 
have  specific  authority  for  such  purposes. 

I  point  out  that  some  months  ago  the 
Finance  Minister  of  Brazil  came  to 
Washington  and  spent  several  days 
negotiating  in  regard  to  Brazil’s  financial 
plight.  There  was  no  such  emergency 
that  prevented  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount  of  time.  A  few  more  days,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  President  of  the  United  States 
to  spend  in  asking  for  congressional  au¬ 
thority  for  whatever  amount  of  money 
he  would  like  to  recommend  that  Brazil 
should  get  for  budget  support  purposes, 
and  have  the  Congress  approve  it.  If  he 
has  a  good  case,  why  should  he  fear  it? 

What  worries  me  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  President  should  be  given 
all  that  money  on  the  assumption  that 
U.S.  national  emergency  problems  should 
be  met  with  it,  and  then  find  that  a  part 
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of  the  contingency  fund  is  being  used  to 
help  out  with  a  budgetary  problem  in 
Brazil  without  the  specific  approval  of 
the  Congress  for  that  specific  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  indulge  me  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  that  in  most 
instances  what  the  Senator  has  said  is 
true.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
little  sympathy  with  the  national  poli¬ 
cies  of  Brazil,  as  he  has  seen  them  de¬ 
velop  over  the  last  2  or  3  years.  As  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week, 
I  saw  Brazil  try  to  thrwart  in  many  in¬ 
stances  at  the  U.N.  last  year  basic  ques¬ 
tions  of  freedom,  economic  rights,  and 
economic  opportunity  that  the  United 
States  was  trying  to  promulgate.  I  have 
seen  them  pursue  an  economic  policy 
which  none  of  us  could  condone  unless 
we  happened  to  support  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  100  percent,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  does  not.  But  seri¬ 
ously,  I  say  that  Congress  might  find 
itself  in  a  position  in  which,  for  example, 
it  would  be  in  recess,  and  it  would  be  a 
question  of  acting  not  within  a  week  or 
10  days,  which  we  could  do  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
but  of  acting  in  a  few  hours.  For  this 
reason,  although  I  would  be  the  first  to 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  in  his  general  sentiments  about  some 
of  the  uses  for  which  this  fund  has  been 
used,  at  some  time  we  must  repose  a 
little  confidence  in  our  President,  even 
though  he  is  not  from  my  party.  He 
should  have  a  little  more  latitude  than 
the  strict  language  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  would  follow  the  Senator  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  context,  but  if  we  create  a  contin¬ 
gency  fund  it  seems  to  me  we  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  little  more  latitude,  even  granting 
that  this  President — and  perhaps  the 
President  before  him,  and  the  President 
before  that — used  the  contingency  fund 
in  a  way  we  did  not  quite  approve.  At 
least  we  should  recognize  the  necessity 
of  a  contingency  fund  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created. 

I  know  the  Senator  has  very  strong 
feelings,  but  I  wonder  if  he  would  not 
consider  an  exception  such  as  “excepting 
contingency  funds  provided  herein  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.” 
Otherwise  we  may  very  well  be  killing 
our  own  goose  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say,  most  re¬ 
spectfully,  that  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
killing  the  goose  at  all,  but  giving  some 
assurance  that  it  will  keep  on  laying 
eggs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  not  explored 
the  parliamentary  situation,  but  perhaps 
we  have  gone  too  far.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  give  the  President  any  contingency 
fund  at  all,  but  let  him  come  to  Congress 
for  everything  he  needs.  The  way  I  am 
thinking  at  the  moment,  it  occurs  to  me 
the  amendment  would  restrict,  in  a  way, 
the  President’s  contingency  fund. 

I  am  willing  to  restrict  every  other 
fund  that  is  given  under  this  act,  but 
surely  we  must  allow  someone  the  lati¬ 
tude  to  act.  After  the  past  2  weeks  of 
debate,  no  one  can  be  mistaken  about 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate;  that  is  to 


say,  no  one  can  be  mistaken  about  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  about 
foreign  aid.  I  believe  “discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,”  that  we  should 
make  such  an  exception  in  this  instance. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator’s  yielding  to 
me  and  permitting  me  to  discuss  this 
question  witli  him.  I  believe  it  involves 
a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  because  he  has 
helped  point  out  the  issue  I  wanted  to 
point  out. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  budgetary  problem  in  Brazil,  or  Ecua¬ 
dor,  or  in  Argentina,  or  in  any  other 
Latin  American  country— and  my 
amendment  deals  with  Alliance  for 
Piogiess  countries — could  create  such  a 
U.S.  emergency  as  to  make  it  not  feasible 
for  the  President  to  call  Congress  back 
into  session,  if  the  situation  were  that 
serious,  for  the  quick  action  which  he 
would  get.  He  could  bring  Congress  back 
into  session  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

But  the  point  that  we  differ  on,  as  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
is  the  question  of  what  is  a  U.S.  national 
emergency.  I  do  not  believe  the  con- 
tingency  fund  as  we  established  it  in 
the  first  instance  contemplated  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  could  use 
the  money,  by  way  of  exercise  of  un¬ 
checked  discretion,  unless  the  operative 
facts  of  the  emergency  involved  our  na¬ 
tional  emergency. 

Certainly  a  balance-of-payments  prob¬ 
lem  or  a  budget-support  problem  in 
Brazil  or  in  Argentina  would  probably 
be  discussed  for  weeks  in  those  two  coun¬ 
tries  anyway,  and  discussed  probably  for 
quite  some  time  in  the  presentation  to 
our  Government  of  a  request  for  con¬ 
tingency  funds.  With  the  elapse  of  that 
amount  of  time,  all  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  when  the  request  is  made,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  lay  it  before  Congress.  He 
should  be  put  in  a  position  of  saying  to 
them,  “I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  under  a 
congressional  prohibition.  I  am  pro¬ 
hibited  from  using  funds  for  balance  of 
payments  or  budget-support  purposes.” 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  American  Republics  Af¬ 
fairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  he  knows,  I  am 
sure,  as  well  as  or  perhaps  better  than 
I — even  though  the  rest  of  us  try  to  in¬ 
form  ourselves — the  volatile  situation 
which  now  exists  in  Latin  America.  We 
could  easily  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
in  Latin  America  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  contingency  fund  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  ineffective  to  do  any  one  of  2 
dozen  jobs  that  we  might  have  to  do  in 
3  days.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  well 
remembers — I  well  remember  it,  because 
it  happened  when  I  came  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  in  January  of  1955 — 
the  critical  condition  in  the  Quemoy- 
Matsu  area  in  the  Western  Pacific,  a 
situation  with  respect  to  which  I  took 
the  opposite  side  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  believe  the  de¬ 
bate  in  the  Senate  continued  for  approx¬ 
imately  a  week.  If  a  debate  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  critical  as  that  could  run  for  a 
week  or  10  days,  surely  the  President 
needs  some  freedom  to  act  more  quickly. 
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I  have  no  hope  that  I  can  change  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  no  such  great  powers  of 
oratory  or  persuasiveness;  but  I  hope 
that  the  reason  and  the  logic  of  the 
situation  will  appeal  to  him.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  already  has  adopted  many  amend¬ 
ments.  The  Senate  has  talked  and 
conferred  and  voted  on  amendments 
which  condemn  the  use  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  contingency  fund  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  previously  used.  Is 
this  not  enough?  Can  we  not  leave  the 
President  some  freedom  of  action? 

I  say  very  frankly,  as  one  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  has  been  critical  of  the 
President’s  foreign  policy,  that  I  cannot 
let  this  moment  pass  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  this  matter,  which  in  the 
next  6  months  might  well  be  of  prime 
importance  to  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  the 
Quemoy-Matsu  issue  which  the  Senator 
has  raised  is  in  point  with  our  discussion 
here,  because,  if  there  had  been  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Formosa,  that  debate  would  not 
have  lasted  an  hour.  Congress  would 
have  declared  war.  The  President  would 
have  obtained  support  immediately. 
But  that  debate  went  on  for  the  period 
of  time  the  Senator  has  mentioned  be¬ 
cause  some  very  vital  constitutional 
policy  issues  were  raised  on  which  we 
had  honest  differences  of  opinion.  But 
it  was  not  an  emergency  which  required 
immediate  action.  The  debate  dealt 
with  a  proposed  resolution  as  to  what  our 
policy  should  be  in  that  part  of  the  world 
in  future.  An  immediate  emergency 
which  called  for  immediate  action  did 
not  threaten  us  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  he  had  better  refresh  his 
recollection.  There  was  an  immediate 
emergency,  with  a  then  present,  immi¬ 
nent  threat,  if  the  Senator  will  think 
about  it  for  a  moment.  He  probably  has 
not  had  occasion  for  a  long  time  to  think 
about  it.  I  think  he  will  realize  that 
there  was  an  emergency.  That  is  why 
President  Eisenhower  called  upon  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  pass  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  differences  of  opinion.  We 
took  the  position  that  there  was  not  an 
immediate  threat;  that  there  was  no 
hour-by-hour  danger  that  threatened  us; 
that  there  was  a  policy  to  be  determined 
one  way  or  the  other.  Those  of  us  who 
took  a  point  of  view  opposite  from  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  stated  that 
any  time  a  declaration  of  war  was 
wanted,  and  a  need  could  be  shown  for 
it,  the  President  would  get  it. 

I  am  saying  that  there  is  no  basis  in 
fact  for  the  conclusion  that  a  budgetary 
problem  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  or 
anywhere  else  in  Latin  America  would 
be  of  such  an  emergency  to  the  United 
States  that  the  President  would  not  have 
time,  even  if  Congress  were  in  recess,  to 
get  us  together  and  ask  us  for  an  author¬ 
ization  to  make  a  loan  to  one  of  those 
countries  for  budgetary  purposes.  In 
fact,  my  point  is  that  here  is  a  place 
where  such  an  unchecked  power  should 
never  be  given  to  the  Presidency. 


I  think  that,  under  our  Constitution, 
Congress  should  insist  that  the  money 
be  made  available  only  by  a  specific  ap¬ 
propriation  by  law  for  that  purpose.  We 
have  given  the  President  $175  million  to 
meet  any  emergency,  to  use  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  case — and  I  speak  only  hypotheti¬ 
cally — that  might  arise  in  the  Caribbean. 
Let  us  assume  the  President  should  learn 
at  10  o’clock  tonight  that  Castro  is  plan¬ 
ning  some  kind  of  invasion  of  the  Florida 
coast.  He  has  plenty  of  contingency 
funds,  in  addition  to  his  other  military 
funds,  to  move  into  action  immediately. 
He  could  lay  the  problem  of  any  further 
assistance  he  needed  before  Congress  to¬ 
morrow  or  the  next  day,  or  whenever  he 
wanted  to. 

That  is  the  use  to  which  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  should  be  put,  and  not  as 
a  form  of  economic  aid.  If  the  President 
wants  to  give  such  countries  economic 
aid,  he  should  get  an  authorization  for 
that  specific  aid.  He  should  not  be  able 
to  go  ahead,  by  an  exercise  of  his  own 
will,  and  grant  aid  that  Congress  would 
find  out  about  subsequently. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem,  too.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  Brazil  or  Argentina 
is  ever  going  to  lend  the  United  States 
the  money  to  balance  our  European 
payments  deficit?  Of  course  not. 

I  think  it  is  nonsense  to  extend  money 
for  these  purposes  in  Latin  America.  It 
is  not  only  bad  in  itself;  but  it  also 
merely  postpones  the  day  when  these 
recipient  countries  must  face  the  music 
of  economic  self-control  and  reform. 

I  have  tried  to  get  at  this  problem  by 
reducing  the  contingency  fund  and  by 
reducing  supporting  assistance,  because 
both  categories  are  sources  of  money  for 
these  purposes.  The  purposes  them¬ 
selves  are  bad,  in  my  opinion,  and  should 
be  stopped  for  all  of  Latin  America. 
Unless  we  do  so,  we  will  continue  to 
weaken  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Let  Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic — if  the  latter  ever 
returns  to  a  constitutional  government — 
obtain  their  economic  assistance 
through  the  channels  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Let  them  meet  its  criteria 
and  get  their  capital  through  its  proce¬ 
dures. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  this  type  of  aid  in 
Latin  America  has  been  “bailout” 
money.  They  have  been  used  to  bail 
out  Latin  American  governments  that 
have  not  had  the  courage,  or  the  deter¬ 
mination,  or  the  political  backing  at 
home,  to  undertake  the  reforms  required 
for  them  to  obtain  funds  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  x 

I  spoke  on  this  subject  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  June  25.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  that  Latin  American  nations  were 
finding  it  too  easy  to  obtain  grants  and 
loans  from  the  United  States  from  non- 
Alliance  sources.  One  of  these  has  been 
the  contingency  fund;  another  has  been 
supporting  assistance. 

In  my  opinion,  by  far  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  the  Alliance  for  Progress  faces  is 
the  faintheartedness  of  the  nations 
to  the  south  to  get  started  on  the 
economic  and  social  development  that 
our  capital  is  supposed  to  finance. 
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Many  of  our  friends  in  Latin  America 
are  complaining  that  the  money  is  not 
coming  as  fast  as  they  would  like.  But 
the  real  problem  is  that  they  are  not 
moving  fast  enough  to  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  requirements  of  sound  invest¬ 
ment. 

And  why  should  they,  if  they  can  al¬ 
ways  obtain  the  money  without  regard 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Alliance  it¬ 
self?  I  do  not  see  much  point  in  Con¬ 
gress  authorizing  the  Alliance  for  Pro¬ 
gress,  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
programs  and  the  amounts  to  be  avail¬ 
able  under  it  if  the  whole  section — the 
whole  program — can  be  circumvented 
with  funds  from  other  sources. 

When  the  Humphrey  amendment  was 
under  debate  the  other  day,  I  pointed 
out  that  only  eight  participants  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  have  submitted 
any  country  plan  to  the  Panel  of  Nine, 
which  is  supposed  to  pass  judgment  upon 
them. 

When  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
asked  me  if  I  would  join  with  him  in 
such  an  amendment,  and  we  negotiated 
an  adjustment  with  respect  to  a  con¬ 
tingency  fund  of  $175  million,  it  was 
done  with  the  understanding  that  there 
would  be  returned  to  the  development 
loan  program  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  a  total  of  $600  million.  We  did 
it  on  the  basis  that  the  committee  itself 
had  recommended  $175  million  for  the 
contingency  fund.  I  was  glad  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
what  became  known  as  the  Humphrey- 
Morse  amendment.  I  thought  it  was 
sound.  I  said  then,  however,  that  I 
would  offer  subsequently  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  am  offering  now  to  put  some  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  the  contingency 
fund. 

The  two  largest  nations  of  the  hemis¬ 
phere,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  have  not 
submitted  any  plan.  But  they  have 
nonetheless  obtained  large  sums  from  the 
United  States  for  nonproject  purposes, 
which  means  for  balancing  their  budgets 
and  the  international  payments.  Ar¬ 
gentina  received  nonproject  loans  from 
us  of  $20  million  each  in  fiscal  years  1962 
and  1963.  Brazil  received  them  in  the 
amounts  of  $74.5  million  in  fiscal  1962 
and  $25.5  million  in  fiscal  1963. 

That  is  a  good  deal  of  money. 

The  Dominican  Republic  received  a 
nonproject  loan  of  $25  million  in  fiscal 
1962.  Ecuador  has  received  budget  sup¬ 
port  loans  of  $8  million  in  fiscal  1962  and 
$7  million  in  fiscal  1963. 

Hence,  we  have  been  putting  out 
around  $50  million  a  year  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  Latin  America.  It  is  no  acci¬ 
dent  that  three  of  the  four  recipients 
of  this  form  of  aid  last  year  also  received 
it  in  fiscal  1962.  And  I  predict  that  un¬ 
less  Congress  takes  a  firm  hand,  they  will 
go  on  getting  it  in  fiscal  1964  and  there¬ 
after. 

I  know,  without  seeing  it,  what  the 
position  paper  of  the  State  Department 
and  AID  will  be.  It  will  be  what  it  has 
always  been  in  the  past  back  through 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
back  to  the  Truman  administration. 

It  will  agree  that  this  type  of  aid  is  a 
bad  practice  which  it  hopes  will  stop. 
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And  it  intends  not  to  extend  it  any  more, 
so  there  is  no  need  for  Congress  to  put 
the  language  into  the  law.  But  then,  the 
position  paper  will  continue,  we  must 
have  flexibility  and  be  able  to  make  such 
grants  or  loans  if  the  necessity  arises. 
It  is  always  the  same  answer  to  every 
bad  foreign  aid  practice  Congress  desires 
to  stop. 

“Ah,  there’s  the  rub,”  Mr.  President. 
That  is  the  phraseological  escape  hatch 
that  the  State  Department  always  re¬ 
sorts  to — “You  must  not  tie  our  hands. 
You  must  leave  us  flexibility.”  By 
“flexibility”  they  mean  they  must  be  left 
flexible  so  that  they  can  walk  out  on  the 
implied  promise  that  they  made  to  us. 

They  are  very  careful,  but  they  are 
very  evasive,  too.  I  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  language  of  the  State  Department 
on  such  matters  as  this.  It  is  the  answer 
that  the  administrators  do  not  intend 
to  continue  it  anyway,  but  that  they  must 
still  be  free  to  do  so  if  they  wanted  to. 
What  kind  of  promise  is  that?  It  is  not 
a  good  faith  promise.  I  am  sad  to  say  it, 
but  I  have  lost  much  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  State  Department  in 
dealing  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  matters  such  as  this.  I  do  not 
trust  them  any  more,  to  put  it  bluntly. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  our  military 
aid  to  Latin  America,  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  undermining  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  itself. 

My  amendment  would  put  a  stop  to  aid 
in  the  form  of  grant  or  loan  for  budget 
support  or  balance-of -payment  support, 
regardless  of  where  it  might  come  from 
under  the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which 
also  makes  occasional  loans  in  Latin 
America  for  refinancing  of  past  debts, 
both  public  and  private.  I  do  not,  in  this 
amendment,  intend  to  go  into  Export  - 
Import  Bank  functions,  even  those  in  the 
same  field.  But  I  do  intend  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for 
these  uses. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Tuesday,  November  12,  1963,  written 
by  Tad  Szulc,  entitled  “Alliance  Report 
Shows  Latin  Stagnation  in  1962.” 

The  article  is  dated  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
November  11.  It  refers  to  the  conference 
that  is  being  held  there,  at  which  Brazil 
and  Argentina  are  following  a  course  of 
action  that  I  believe,  to  put  it  mildly,  is 
subject  to  the  interpretation  that  they 
seem  to  be  trying  to  scuttle  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Szulc  writes: 

Economic-growth  rate  slowed  last  year,  re¬ 
flecting  “stagnation”  in  the  region,  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

He  discusses  the  300-page  report  and 
sets  out  some  vital  statistics  which  show 
a  constant  worsening  of  conditions.  He 
gives  us  a  pretty  gloomy  picture.  The 
main  reason  for  the  gloomy  picture  is 
that  these  Latin  American  countries  are 
not  doing  their  share  in  keeping  with  the 
commitments  under  the  act  of  Punta  del 
Este.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  serve  notice  that  they  cannot  get  any 
props  for  their  budget  out  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund,  and  that  the  only  solution 


to  their  problem  is  to  live  up  to  their  ob¬ 
ligations  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  by  submitting  a  plan  that  quali¬ 
fies  them  for  assistance  under  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  by  bringing  about  reforms  in 
their  own  countries. 

We  cannot  pour  enough  money  into 
Brazil  to  stop  that  runaway  inflation. 
Brazil  must  do  that  for  itself.  We  can 
be  of  assistance  to  Brazil  if  it  will  come 
forward  with  a  plan  and  if  she  qualifies 
for  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alliance  Report  Shows  Latin  Stagnation 
in  1962 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Sao  Paijlo,  Brazil,  November  11. — Econom¬ 
ic-growth  rate  slowed  last  year,  reflecting 
stagnation  in  the  region,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  300-page  report  will  serve  as  the  basic 
document  for  consideration  at  the  alliance 
conference  that  opened  here  today.  The 
finance  and  economic  ministers  attending 
will  vote  on  the  report’s  conclusions  and 
recommendations  later  this  week. 

A  key  aim  of  the  alliance  is  to  bring  about 
a  2.5  percent  annual  increase  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  per  capita  income.  But  the  report 
showed  that  the  1962  figure  ranged  between 
0.6  and  1  percent,  a  drop  from  1961  levels. 

This  deterioration  was  primarily  a  result 
of  developments  in  Argentina  and  Brazil,  the 
report  said.  These  countries  jointly  account 
for  about  half  of  Latin  America’s  population 
and  industrial  and  agricultural  production. 

The  income  growth  rate  in  10  of  the  19 
Latin  American  countries  in  the  alliance  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  2.5  percent  goal,  though  the  hemi¬ 
spheric  average  was  pulled  down  by  econimic 
crises  in  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

Argentina’s  gross  national  product  in  1962 
was  3.4  percent  below  the  1961  level,  the 
report  said.  Brazil’s  growth  rate  fell  sharply 
in  1962  from  the  record  7.7  percent  increase 
in  1961. 

The  decline  in  Argentine  production  was 
linked  to  a  general  depression  and  to  the 
country’s  long  political  crisis. 

In  Brazil,  the  phenomenal  growth  cycle 
that  began  in  the  late  1950’s  came  to  a  vir¬ 
tual  standstill  in  1961  through  a  combination 
of  inflation  and  political  unrest. 

BRAZIL  TO  FALL  BACK 

Brazilian  economists  say  that  Brazil’s  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  population  increase,  3.2  percent, 
will  exceed  the  growth  in  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

This  means  that  Brazil,  faced  by  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  of  more  than  100  percent, 
will  see  her  per  capita  income  receeding  in 
1963  instead  of  growing. 

Economists  here  thus  believe  that  1963 
figures  for  all  of  Latin  America  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  reflect  stagnation.  No  1963  figures 
were  included  in  the  report  circulated  today. 

The  report  stressed  the  growth  in  the  10 
Latin  Republics  that  met  or  exceeded  goals, 
including  six  of  the  seven  countries  that 
have  submitted  national  development  plans 
to  the  Alliance’s  economic  review  panel. 
The  objective  of  the  U.S. -sponsored  Alliance 
is  social  and  economic  reform  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  most  notable  1962  improvements  were 
reported  in  Nicaragua,  which  had  a  7.2  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  per  capita  income,  and  in 
Panama,  Haiti,  El  Salvador,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela. 

Venezuela  achieved  a  3.9  percent  increase 


in  per  capita  income  and  a  7.1  percent  rise 
in  gross  national  product,  despite  political 
unrest  aggravated  terrorist  activities. 

These  gains  were  achieved  in  the  face  of  a 
decline  in  petroleum  revenue. 

Venezuela  raised  her  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  by  11  percent  in  1962,  compared  with  2 
percent  in  1961,  when  land-reform  measures 
began  operating  effectively.  She  doubled  the 
increase  in  her  overall  industrial  output. 

In  Brazil,  by  contrast,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  remained  stationary,  while  the  increase 
in  farm  output  dropped  from  8  to  1  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  only  2  or  3  minutes  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  amendment  would  be 
a  very  serious  setback  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  All  loans  are  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  balance  of  payments. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  whole  program, 
whether  it  be  in  Latin  America  or  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world,  is  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  can  import  materials  which  it  can¬ 
not  produce.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Latin  America.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  think  of  loans  which  would  not 
come  under  the  prohibition  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  payments. 

Budget  support  applies  particularly  to 
countries  such  as  Bolivia  which  are 
rather  extreme  cases  of  our  trying  to 
support  governments  from  collapse  in¬ 
ternally  because  of  a  deficiency  in  ex¬ 
ternal  resources,  and  also  for  internal 
stability  of  the  country.  However  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  amendment  would,  in  effect, 
scuttle  the  whole  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magntjson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
“yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  de¬ 
tained  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 


nays  44,  as 

follows: 

[No.  227  Leg.] 
YEAS— 31 

1 

Bayh 

Gruenlng 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Bible 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Miller 

Tower 

Douglas 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Ervin 

Pell 

NAYS — 44 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Allott 

Holland 

Morton 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Javits 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Keating 

Pas  tore 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Walters 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 25 


Beall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Engle 

Goldwater 

Hart 


Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 


Russell 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Symington 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  modified 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  was  rejected  be  re¬ 
considered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  317 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
7885,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie 
at  the  desk. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
language  in  the  House-passed  bill  re¬ 
lating  to  the  interest  rate  on  develop¬ 
ment  loans.  The  rate  would  be  set,  un¬ 
der  this  amendment,  at  2  percent  per 
year,  as  the  House-passed  language 
provided. 

Last  Friday,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  raise  the  interest  rate  on 
development  loans  to  the  amount  which 
we  have  to  pay  in  order  to  borrow 
money — about  4  percent.  The  Senate  in 
its  wisdom  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  my 
amendment,  which  was  an  attempt  to  be 
absolutely  honest  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  make  these  real 
loans,  rather  than  combination  loans 
and  grants. 

The  Senate  committee,  apparently 
recognizing  the  inconsistency  of  calling 
transfers  of  U.S.  dollars  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  at  three-fourth  of  1  percent  interest 
loans,  limited  the  three-fourth  percent 
interest  charge  to  the  first  5  years,  and 
then  provided  for  a  minimum  interest 
rate  of  2  percent  thereafter. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  these 
are  minimum  rates,  and  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  AID  Administrators  to 
charge  higher  rates.  However,  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  minimum  rates 
prescribed  in  the  law  tend,  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  to  become  maximum  rates.  Thus, 
of  the  $3,003  million  loaned  since  the 
1961  changes  in  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  $1,315,775,000  has  been  loaned  at 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  for  40  years, 
with  10-year  grace  periods. 

It  is  most  likely,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  the  language  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
within  2  years,  or  sooner  than  that,  we 
shall  find  the  majority  of  new  loans  be¬ 
ing  made  at  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
for  the  first  5  years,  with  5-year  grace 
period,  and  2  percent  thereafter  for  the 
remaining  25  years. 

While  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
adopting  a  minimum  interest  rate  of  2 
percent  commencing  immediately,  did 
not  go  all  the  way — as  I  proposed  Fri¬ 
day — nevertheless  it  has  made  a  begin¬ 
ning  which  the  Senate  should  emulate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub¬ 
mitting  an  amendment  containing  the 


House-passed  language  and  raising  the 
minimum  interest  rate  to  2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  wish  to  have  his  amend¬ 
ment  the  pending  question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  on  page 
50,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  lines  1 
through  17,  as  follows: 

(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  section  635(g)  by  striking  out 
the  word  “and”  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(4) ;  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  “and”; 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara¬ 
graph: 

“(6)  in  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I 
(except  under  section  205)1  shall  establish 
terms  which  shall  include  (A)  interest  at  a 
rate  not  lower  than  three-fourths  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  during  the  five-year 
period  following  the  date  on  which  the  funds 
are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan, 
and  not  lower  than  2  per  centum  per  annum 
thereafter,  and  (B)  repayment  on  an  amor¬ 
tized  basis,  beginning  not  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  any  funds  are  initially 
made  available  under  the  loan,  and  ending 
not  later  than  thirty  years  following  the  end 
of  such  five-year  period.” 

And  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(d)  Section  201(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  interest  rates  on  development  loans,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “in 
no  event”  the  following:  “less  than  2  per 
centum  per  annum  nor”. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  there  has  previously  been 
entered  an  order  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  tomorrow,  at  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  very 
busy  day,  and  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  I  feel  that  our  work  tomorrow  will 
be  every  bit  as  productive  in  terms  of  our 
accomplishments  in  connection  with  our 
work  on  this  most  important  bill. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENTS  NO.  316) 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  GRUENING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  proposed  an  amendment  (No. 
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317)  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


IVIL  RIGHTS— RESOLUTION 

Mr\MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Re  coed  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which 
I  have  received  from  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Gfcristians  and  Jews  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

There  beingVo  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered!  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

S?qux  City,  Iowa, 

October  3o,  1963. 

The  Honorable  Jack  Mil\ 

U.  S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  At  a  fleeting  of  the 
Sioux  City  branch  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  HWd  October 
10,  1963,  the  following  resolution  wgs  unani¬ 
mously  adopted: 

“Whereas  Judaism  and  Christianity  affirm 
as  fundamental  principal  the  brotheldiood 
of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God;  and 
“Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews  is  to  bett 
relationships  between  various  religious  and\ 
racial  groups:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Sioux  City  branch  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  go  on  record  in  support  of  Federal  civil 
rights  legislation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men  be  informed  of  this  action. 

Franklin  Gill, 

Sidney  Kalin, 

A.  J.  Toller, 

“Resolutions  Committee.’’ 

We  urge  you  to  take  cognizance  of  our  res¬ 
olution  and  to  consider  our  stand  when  tak¬ 
ing  future  action  with  regards  to  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Very  sincerely, 

Lawrence  S.  Slotsky, 

Chairman. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW,  AT  NOON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  this  evening,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Gruening 
amendment  is  the  pending  question  foi/ 
tomorrow,  I  move  that  the  Senate  tajfe 
a  recess,  under  the  previous  order,  until 
tomorrow,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aruf  (at  9 
o’clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.),  mwe r  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  tooR  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday/' November 
13,  1963,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINAL 


)NS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  fZ  (legislative  day  of 
October  22),  19£ 

DiplomaticAnd  Foreign  Service 
Benson  E.  yTimmons  III,  of  Florida,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am¬ 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Haiti. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The /allowing -named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marinfe  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  Jne  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

’  Warner,  Nita  B. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Cox,  Martha  A. 

Land,  Florence  E. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Graham,  Adele  A.  Kilday,  Jo  Anne 
Beavers,  Nannette  L.  Orr,  Nancy  B. 
Swickheimer,  Georgia 
L. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for...  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jozwicki,  Henry  S.  McKonly,  Norman  E. 
Colglazier,  Richard  B.  Yea  ter,  Otto  L. 


McCormick,  Charles 
A.,  Jr. 

McDaniel,  John  H. 
Holliday,  John  H. 
Addis,  William  J. 
Engemann,  Ralph  A. 
Day,  Francis  L. 


Marquette,  Jacob  H. 
Jones,  Robert  W. 
Blakslee,  Robert  R. 
Monagle,  Edward  J. 
Post,  Raymond  A. 
Wall,  Warren  G. 
Robinette,  James  A. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law:. 


Campbell,  Jesse  E. 
Markello,  Charles  A. 
Hays,  George  C. 
Hornstein,  Joseph 
L  Jotter,  William  T. 

trphy,  Robert  L. 
Hebert,  Leonard  S. 
Johnson,  Emil  D. 
FarriNjohn  L. 
Johnson,  James  E. 
Lowe,  Aln^ed  C. 
Trowbridge^  John  E. 
Sayre,  Oscar©-,  Jr. 
Shelton,  Jackin  G., 
Jr. 

Lampi,  Edwin  H.\ 
Mowery,  Oscar  R.,j 
Ailes,  John  F. 
Poudevigne,  Piastre 
Bailey,  Oliver^w.,  Jr. 
Stein,  Max 
Scroggins, Frederick 
D. 

Anasze^/icz,  Edward 
A. 

Schaflach,  Edward  A. 
Hgmiann,  Charles  E. 
romey,  Leslie  T.,  Jr. 
’edesco,  George  M. 
Eisenhauer,  George 
W„  Jr. 

Gill,  William  J. 
Buccieri,  George  J. 
Drewyor,  Joseph  A. 
O’Callaghan,  Daniel 
M. 

Miller,  Edward  H. 
Conant,  Robert  M. 


Kazmerzak,  Ervin  L., 
Brouillard,  Albert  J/ 
Bordeleau,  John, , 
Connolly,  John  i 
Tinsley,  John  J 
Hayes,  Glen  1 
Rhynard,  Leslie 
WadginskX Kenneth 
F. 

Lott,  Vfllmer  J. 
Rust/Edward  S. 

Mope,  Lotus  T. 

Elfins,  James  L. 
'illiams,  Fowler  S. 
luck,  Clarence  J. 

Vick,  William  L. 

Keck,  Irving  L. 

Fogle,  Ralph  T. 
,Chrisman,  Addison 
L„  HI. 

ikhardt,  Henry  A. 
Brdwn,  George  W. 
BaircW  Maynard  K.,  Jr. 
VismoVt,  Joseph  V. 
Williamk  David  C. 
Teichmanm,  Edward 
McLendon^  Jesse  N., 
Jr. 

Brown,  WilliaJii  M., 

Jr. 

Fawcett,  James  ] 
Griffin,  Clair  E. 

Bayer,  Robert,  Jr. 
Dancey,  Robert  W. 
Peacock,  Hubert  W. 
Farrington,  Arthur  C. 
Rhine,  Karl  W. 
Bowers,  Clarence  A. 


The  following-named  officers  ui  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Flournoy,  William  E.  Murray,  Peter  J. 


Dickerman,  William 
N„  Jr. 

Smith,  William  C. 
Krieger,  Edward  T., 

Jr. 

Bjornaas.  Forrest  R. 
Sansom,  Howard  D. 
Palmer,  Thomas  P. 
Pierce,  Charles  G.,  Sr. 
Glodowslfi,  Raymond 
J. 

Thomason,  James  W. 
Baer,  Robert  A. 
Wolfe,  James  F.,  Jr. 
Brennan,  Edward  J. 
Smith,  Darrell  M. 
Sawyer,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Holt,  Paul  L„  Jr. 
Williaford,  Cecil  R. 


Carpenter,  William  J. 
Panicali,  Louis  V. 
Connly,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Spillane,  Raymond  J. 
Chesnick,  John  F. 
Marzioli,  Joseph 
Walls,  William  B. 
Rousseau,  Donald  F. 
Baker,  Robert  C. 
Davis,  James  H. 
Fraiser,  Martin  S. 
Redmann,  Paul  E. 
Kirk,  Paul  C. 
Kammeier,  Cyril  L. 
Wood,  William  H„  Jr. 
Gustin,  Walter  W. 
Vincent,  William  T. 
Marshall,  Alvin  F.,  Jr. 
Collins,  John  L. 


McClure,  Raymond 
B. 

Hawkes,  Lawrence  D. 
Feaselman,  Charles 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Sen.  Lausche  proposed 

open  market  financing  for  REA  cooperatives.  Senate  committee  reported  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill.  Sejii  Young  (N.  Dak.\D.nserted  items  favoring  a  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  and  de fending /USDA  budget.  Sen.  ihroxmire  inserted  item  supporting 
enactment  of  dairy  legislation.  Sen.  Proxmire  urgeci  caution  in  considering  sales 
of  wheat  or  other  products /to  Russia.  Rep.  Quie  criticized  U.S.  policy  of  trading 
with  Communists.  Rep.  E^omwell  urged  Congress  to  act\against  increased  importa¬ 
tion  of  meat.  House  committee  reported  pay  bill.  Rep.  \ooley  urged  enactment  of 
his  cotton  bill. 


1. 


SENATE 

FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  20640-1,  20648-58,  2P660-70,  20678-704).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Simpson  to  provide  that  the  services  of  private  enterprise  shall  be  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  in  the  technical  assistance  program  (pp.  -  '* 

Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Ellender  to  strike  out  a  provision  of  the  kill 
increasing  from  25  to  50  percent  the  amount  of  foreign  currencies  that  may  be 
used  by  private  industries  to  promote  the  consumption  of  U.  S.  agricultural 
products  abroad  (pp.  20697-9).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Carlson  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  fishery  products  included/CKe  food-for-peace  program  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  fish  flour  until  this  product  has  been  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (pp.  20699-700). 


/  2.  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  The  Appropriations  Committee  re 
ported  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  8747  (S.  Rept.  641).  p. 


3.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendmex 

S.  1561,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  (S.  Rept.  642). 
\p.  20605 

V  „„„ 

4.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Lausche  proposed  open  market  financing  for  REA  coopera¬ 

tives  and  referred  to  a  group  of  rural  cooperatives  in  Ohio  which  "forfned  a 
supercooperative  called  the  Buckeye  Power  Co.”  which  "has  gone  into  /the  open 
market  tp  raise  their  share  of  the  capital  by  borrowing  from  general  institu¬ 
tional  lenders."  pp.  20616-7 


5.  WHEAT;  FOREIGN  TRADE .  Sen.  Young  (N.  Dak.)  inserted  an  editor^4l  favoring  a 
sale  of  wheatNto  Russia,  p.  20618 


6.  BUDGET.  Sen.  Young  (N.  Dak.)  inserted  an  editorial  quoting  Sen.  Ellender  as 
defending  the  budget  of  this  Department  as  not  being  "put-of-line  with  spend¬ 
ing  by  other  branches  of  the  Government."  pp.  20618-9/ 


7.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Sen.  P^yxmire  inserted  an  editorial  supporting  both  the  Prox- 
mire  and  McCarthy  dairy  b^Llls.  p.  20676  /  S 


8.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  ProxmirV  stated  his  belief/that  "officials  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  should  think  long  and  hard  about  the  wisdom  of  selling  American  products 
at  subsidy  prices  to  the  Soviet  Union  -  whether  they  be  wheat  or  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,"  and  inserted  an  articleNja  support?  of  his  position,  pp.  20675-6 
Sen.  McIntyre  discussed  and  inserted  An  article  on  the  impact  of  world 
trade  on  New  Hampshire,  particularly  wjtth  respect  to  textile  products,  pp. 


20619-22 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  address 
Development  Bank  reviewing  problem 
American  countries,  pp.  20629-3; 


the  president  of  the  Inter-American 
xe  economic  development  of  Latin 


9.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  an  article \pmmending  material  in  the  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture  on  the  reforestation  program  iikOhio.  pp.  20676-8 


10.  CREDIT.  Sen.  Simpson  inserted  a  statement  of  the  >111.  Retail  Merchants 
Association  critical  of/the  proposed  truth-in-lentflng  bill.  pp.  20622-3 


11.  STOCKPILING.  Received  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re'duction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditure's  a  report  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories,  including  CCC 
commodity  inventories,  as  of  July.  pp.  20605-13 


12.  TAXATION.  SeiK/Fulbright  inserted  an  address  by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Fowler  Supporting  the  proposed  tax  reduction  bill.  pp.\o670-5 


HOUSE 


13. 


PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  H.  R.  8986,  the  Federal  pay-increase  bill  (H.  Rept.  899) ;  and  with 
amendment  H.  R.  10,  to  extend  the  apportionment  requirements  in  the  CiVil  Ser¬ 
vice  Act  to  temporary  summer  employment  (H.  Rept.  897).  p.  20602  \ 

/  ReP«  Libonati  inserted  President  Eisenhower's  explanation  of  the  Group\Life 
Insurance  program  for  Federal  Civilian  Employees,  pp.  20587-8 


PEACE  CORPS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  9009,  to  increase  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorization  for  the  Peace  Corps  from  $63,750,000  for  fiscal  year  1963 
to  $102,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1964.  pp.  20548-78 
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border  to  maintain  the  competitiveness  of 
;.S.  coal  in  the  Japanese  market. 

le  results  of  the  trip  to  the  United  States 
wefe  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  from 
at  least  some  of  the  U.S.  exporters,  some 
progress  in  obtaining  serious  consideration 
by  the  U.S.  railroads  to  reduce  freight  rates 
to  tidewater,  but  (according  to  the  Japanese 
steel  executives)  little  hope  in  obtaining 
changes  in  Panama  Canal  rates.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  understand,  that  canal  tolls  may 
soon  be  revised  upward. 

EASTERN  GAS  AND  FUEL  ASSOCIATES  VISIT  TO 
JAPAN 

For  several  weeks  in  late  May  and  early 
June,  Mr.  Eli  Golds  top,  president,  and  Mr. 
William  B.  Ross,  senior  vice  president  of 
Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates  of  Boston, 
visited  Japan  to  discuss  coal  exporting  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  Japanese  steel  industry.  They 
visited  the  Embassy  several  times  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  problems  they  wAe  having  in 
maintaining  and  increasing  their^les  in  the 
Japanese  market.  They  noted  that  Eastern 
now  sells  approximately  1  million\tons  of 
coal  to  Japan  and  that  it  is  considering  the 
opening  of  a  new  mine  in  West  Virginia  at 
an  investment  of  about  $9  million  which  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  produce  about  1  mil¬ 
lion  tons  annually.  In  order  to  make  tnfc 
new  mine  a  paying  proposition.  Eastern  be¬ 
lieves  it  must  have  reasonable  assurances  of 
being  able  to  export  about  half  of  the  mine’s 
output  to  Japan.  They  are  consequently 
looking  for  new  long-term  contracts  with 
Japanese  consumers  for  400,000  tons  an¬ 
nually. 

The  Eastern  executives  observed  that  their 
plans  correspond  with  two  important  U.S. 
Government  objectives:  (1)  the  export 
promotion  program  and  (2)  the  program  to 
economically  rehabilitate  West  Virginia. 
They  expressed  the  hope  therefore  that 
the  U.S.  Government  would  provide  assist¬ 
ance  to  Eastern’s  efforts  in  those  areas  where 
the  Government  can  properly  do  so.  They 
felt  there  were  two  ways  in  which  this  could 
be  done.  In  the  first  place,  the  Embassy 
could  be  of  assistance  in  holding  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Japanese  steel  industry  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  had  visited  the  United 
States  several  months  earlier  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  giving  their  case  a  sympathetic 
hearing  and,  most  importantly,  providing 
by  this  action  a  symbolic  indication  of  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  promot¬ 
ing  this  important  export  to  Japan. 

The  second  area  in  which  the  Eastern  ex¬ 
ecutives  felt  the  U.S.  Government  could 
properly  be  of  assistance  is  to  give  seriouj 
consideration  to  the  possibilities  of  reducii 
the  Panama  Canal  toll  charges  which  cur¬ 
rently  amount  to  about  $1  per  ton  of/coal 
moving  through  the  canal.  They  noted  that 
canal  charges  are  based  solely  oil/ weight 
which  unfairly  discriminates  ag^nst  bulk 
cargoes.  They  thought  that  if  Jme  matter 
were  given  serious  study,  bearing  in  mind 
the  advantages  that  could  accrue  to  the 
United  States  and  the  canal  authorities 
through  the  potential  increase  in  bulk  cargo 
movements  to  Japan  following  toll  reduc¬ 
tions,  a  solution  might  joe  found. 

EMBASSY  CONFERENCE /WITH  JAPANESE  STEEL 
EXECUTIVES 

On  June  4,  1968/  the  economic  counselor 
hosted  a  meeting/ with  the  four  steel  com¬ 
pany  executives/who  had  visited  the  United 
State  earlier  U4  the  year.  Present  were  the 
two  Eastern  Executives,  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission,  the  Commercial  Attache  and  the 
reporting/officer.  The  discussion  was  very 
frank  aEa  centered  on  the  competitiveness 
of  Soviet  K-10  coal  with  the  U.S.  product. 
The  steel  executives  agreed  with  the  conten¬ 
tion'  of  the  Eastern  representatives  that 
they  could  not  reasonably  expect  further 
ilgnificant  reductions  in  the  price  of  coal 
from  the  U.S.  producers.  They  felt,  however, 
that  the  railroads  should  cut  their  inland 


freight  rates  and  observed  that  inland 
freight  rates  from  mine  to  tidewater  for  coal 
destined  to  U.S.  east  coast  markets  are  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  those  for  coal  destined 
abroad.  They  mentioned  the  Panama  Canal 
toll  problem  but  felt  that  this  was  one  of 
primary  concern  to  the  United  States. 

Embassy  representatives  questioned  the 
value  of  canal  toll  reductions  since,  in  total 
cost  and  freight  price  of  coal  landed  in  Japan, 
these  rates  amount  to  only  $1  approximately 
of  the  $18.50  total  price.  The  Japanese  steel 
representatives  replied  that  they  did  not 
expect,  even  with  the  most  sincere  effort  on 
the  U.S.  part,  to  achieve  reductions  in  the 
cost  and  freight  price  of  coal  down  to  the  level 
in  which  it  would  be  directly  competitive 
with  Soviet  coal.  They  felt  strongly,  however, 
that  the  U.S.  side  must  bring  the  price  down 
to  a  level  somewhat  closer  to  the  Soviet  po¬ 
litical  price  if  they  were  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  justify  buying  U.S.  coal  in  the 
future.  By  implication,  they  indicated  that 
even  a  small  reduction  in  the  Panama  Canal 
rates  would  be  helpful  in  this  regard. 

In  discussing  the  possibilities  of  increasing 
imports  of  Soviet  coal,  the  steel  executives 
made  clear  that  they  understood  the  dangers 
of  becoming  overdependent  on  that  source. 
It  was  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  the  tray 
ditional  friendliness  toward  the  Unite 
^States,  that  they  will  continue  to  buy  t/S. 

ial  even  though  it  is  several  dollars  higher 
ib\j>rice  than  Soviet  coal  of  similar  cy/alityw 

EMBASSY  COMMENT 

Neither  the  Japansese  steel  executives  nor 
the  Eastern  representatives  indicated  that 
U.S.  coking  coal  exports  to  Japan  are  likely 
to  be  reduced  significantly  in  Absolute  terms 
as  the  result  of  more  attractive  alternative 
offers  being  Nreceived  from  other  sources. 
Steel  industry's,  representatives  have  on  a 
number  of  occasions  tola  the  Embassy  that 
they  value  the  dependable  source  of  supply 
of  this  commodity\*(Tovided  by  the  United 
States.  We  belie owe ver,  that  the  U.S. 
coal  industry  doe^r  rumthe  risk  of  losing  out 
of  its  share  in  /the  market  growth  for  im¬ 
ported  coking  coals  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  steel  industry  hopes  to 
achieve  a  production  of  48\nillion  tons  of 
crude  steyf  by  1970  and  willSdherefore,  re¬ 
quire  evEr-increasing  quantitieXof  imported 
coking/coals.  (Domestic  production  is  lim¬ 
ited  ahd  mostly  of  fairly  poor  quality.)  Im- 
porjis  of  coking  coal  in  1962  amounted  to 
about  9.6  million  tons.  These  are  expected 
rise  to  almost  15  million  tons  by  197&L  In 
/the  meanwhile,  over  the  past  several  years, 
imports  of  U.S.  coking  coal  appear  to  have 
plateaued  out  at  slightly  over  5  million 
tons.  While  changes  in  technology  which' 
require  lesser  amounts  of  high  quality  coals 
for  blast  furnace  charging  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  part  of  the  relative  reduction  in 
demand  for  U.S.  coking  coals,  more  attrac¬ 
tive  (in  terms  of  price)  alternative  opportu¬ 
nities  for  importing  coal  have  probably 
played  an  important  role  in  the  development 
of  these  processes  which  require  less  of 
the  U.S.  coals. 

While  it  is  not  likely  that  Soviet  low 
volatile  coking  coal  would  ever  completely 
replace  U.S.  coal  in  the  Japanese  market, 
the  price  advantage  offered  by  the  Soviets  in¬ 
creases  the  possibility  that  the  Japanese 
steel  industry  will  give  the  Soviets  a  greater 
share  of  its  increased  demand  than  might 
be  the  case  if  the  price  differential  were  not 
so  great.  One  steel  company  executive 
thought  that  the  industry  may  be  willing  to 
increase  its  imports  of  Soviet  and  Commu¬ 
nist  China  coking  coal  from  the  present  11.5 
percent  of  total  metallurgical  coal  imports 
to  20  percent  in  the  near  future. 

While  the  Japanese  industry  representa¬ 
tives  have  talked  much  of  the  direct  com¬ 
petition  between  Soviet  and  U.S.  coal,  the 
indirect  competition  with  medium  volatile 
Australian  and  Canadian  coal  is  at  least  as 
important.  The  Japanese  have  become  ac¬ 


customed  to  using  U.S.  coking  coal  and  fi/fd 
generally  that  it  mixes  best  with  the  lower 
quality  Japanese  varieties.  They  are  reluct¬ 
ant  to  shift  to  other  varieties  of  coal  but 
have  been  doing  so  to  an  increasing  extent 
over  the  past  several  years  because  of  the 
price  advantages  offered  by  thes^/alternative 
sources. 

Direct  price  comparisons  sAe  difficult  to 
make  since  even  among  coala  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  similar,  differences  in  ash,  sulfur  and 
volatile  matter  can  have  Considerable  signif¬ 
icance.  Japanese  industry  sources  have  been 
reluctant  to  discuss  tWe  price  reductions  re¬ 
quired  to  mak)  U.S/  coal  more  competitive 
with  similar  varieties  elsewhere  but  one 
trading  company.  Representative  stated  that 
U.S.  coals,  depending  on  variety,  can  be 
priced  from  5  ,,to  20  percent  above  Canadian 
and  Australian  coals  and  still  be  competi¬ 
tive.  The  bead  of  the  raw  materials  pur¬ 
chasing  department  of  a  major  steel  com¬ 
pany  said  it  was  his  personal  opinion  that 
a  reduction  of  $1  to  $2  per  ton  in  the  landed 
price/of  U.S.  coal  should  be  adequate  to 
maintain  competitive  status. 


OPEN  SPACES  LAND  GRANTS  IN 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  AREA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  has  reported 
language  on  open  spaces  land  grants 
which  would  continue  the  eligibility  for 
grants  under  this  program  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia  communities  contiguous 
with  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
areas  had  been  singled  out  by  the  House 
committee  as  no  longer  eligible  for  as¬ 
sistance  because  they  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  substantial  grants  under  this 
program. 

In  the  statement  which  I  made  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  I  rejected 
completely  the  idea  that  the  National 
Capital  area  should  be  penalized  because 
of  its  ability  to  qualify  quickly  for  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance,  and  to  expend  substan¬ 
tial  sums  of  its  own  money  for  open 
space  lands.  I  urged  the  subcommittee 
to  take  action  to  set  aside  the  direction 
contained  in  the  House  committee 
report. 

If  allowed  to  stand,  the  language  of  the 
House  committee  report  would  have  had 
a  most  serious  and  unfortunate  effect 
jot  only  on  Montgomery  and  Prince 
gorges  Counties  in  Maryland,  but  also 
onthe  entire  National  Capital  area. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  report  of  the 
SenatX  committee  specifically  bars  the 
unfair  and  discriminatory  exclusion  of  a 
significant  geographic  area  from  a  law 
meant  to  apply  equally  throughout  the 
country. 

The  area  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore  is  onk  of  the  fastest  growing 
regions  of  the  country.  The  urban  pop¬ 
ulation  in  Montgomery  County  increased 
136  percent  between\1950  and  1960.  In 
Prince  Georges  CountX  the  increase  was 
112  percent.  Clearly  this  increase  in 
population  results  in  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  once  open  space  land  being  lost 
to  homes,  streets,  shopping  oenters,  and 
parking  lots.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
Maryland  counties  in  the  National  Cap¬ 
ital  area  have  been  foresighted  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  local  funds  to  match 
Federal  contributions,  thereby  acquiring 
fast  disappearing  undeveloped  land  for 
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urgently  needed  park,  conservation,  and 
historic  purposes. 

I  urge  all  communities  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  oRthis  important  program,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Ernest  Baugh  appearing  in  the  Monday 
edition  of  rabe  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed 
in  the' Record 
There  bein^vno  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington  and  Baltimore:  Patuxent 
GreenbeltVs  Buffer 
The  Maryland  State  gWmment,  through 
a  1961  act  of  the  general \ssembly,  Is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  development^  an  open  strip 
or  greenbelt  along  the  PatuxHnt  River  from 
Frederick  County  to  tidewater^  So,  too,  are 
the  counties  bordering  the  river  -  Vnne  Arun¬ 
del,  Calvert,  Charles,  Howard,  Montgomery, 
Prince  Georges,  and  St.  Marys. 

The  reasons  for  that  commitment Vre  in¬ 
creasingly  urgent.  The  Baltimore  and Wash¬ 
ington  metropolitan  areas  are  expanding 
rapidly  and  threaten  to  merge  into  ea^h 
other.  Planning  experts  are  in  agreemei 
that  the  areas  should  be  kept  separated  for'' 
the  good  of  each  and  that  the  place  for  divi¬ 
sion  is  the  Patuxent,  a  natural  open-space 
separator  and  reserve. 

The  preamble  of  the  1961  act  is  quite 
specific.  It  reads  in  part: 

“The  legislature  finds  that  the  Patuxent 
River  and  the  land  bordering  thereon  con¬ 
stitute  some  of  Maryland’s  most  scenic  nat¬ 
ural  or  esthetic  assets,  and  that  rapid  growth 
and  spread  of  urban  development  is  en¬ 
croaching  upon  or  eliminating  many  of  these 
bordering  lands. 

*  *  »  *  » 

“It  is  the  intent  of  the  legislature  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  whereby  the  State  department 
of  forests  and  parks  with  [the  seven  coun¬ 
ties]  may  cooperatively  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  said  Patuxent  River  and  for 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  lands  border¬ 
ing  thereon,  so  that  the  harmful  effects  of 
flooding,  silting  and  erosion  by  the  expansion 
of  urban  development  may  be  discontinued 
or  eliminated. 

“The  legislature  declares  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  *  *  *  to  expend  or  advance  public 
funds  for,  or  to  accept  by,  purchase,  gift, 
grant,  bequest,  devise  or  lease,  the  fee  or  any 
lesser  interest  or  right  in  real  property  to 
acquire,  maintain,  improve,  protect  or  limit 
the  future  use  of  lands  bordering  on,  and 
within,  the  Patuxent  River  watershed.” 

The  State’s  general  improvement  loan  of 
1961  carried  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  > 
the  purchase  by  the  State  of  property  alor 
the  Patuxent  or  for  contributions  towa/d 
such  purchases  by  the  participating  coun¬ 
ties.  The  general  improvement  loan  ofiG963 
carried  two  similar  appropriations  amounting 
to  $500,000.  Several  of  the  counties  either 
have  money  available  for  land  acqiyffeitions  or 
are  taking  steps  toward  that  endy 

But  to  be  realistic,  the  money” on  hand  or 
in  sight  is  insufficient.  Development  of  the 
envisioned  greenbelt  is  a  bj|  undertaking, 
involving  as  much  as  40,000/&cres  of  land  and 
maybe  more.  Because  of/the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  money  in  sight,  there  is  no  timetable 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  project. 

However,  there  is, ifs  noted,  the  statutory 
commitment  by  thfe  State  and  the  seven 
counties  and  thery  are  signs  that  progress  is 
accelerating.  The  most  promising  sign  was 
last  week’s  approval  of  a  general  Mont- 
gomery-Princy Georges  plan  to  acquire  18,000 
acres  of  lany  all  of  it,  of  course,  within  the 
boundaries/of  those  two  counties  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  only  on  the  Washington  side 
of  the  inver. 

The/major  portion  of  that  tract  (16,000 
acres)  would  be  in  Prince  Georges  County 
and  would  be  in  a  continuous  strip  running 
down  river  from  Laurel  to  almost  the  Charles 


County  line.  The  2,000  acres  in  Montgomery 
County  would  be  along  streams  tributary  to 
the  Patuxent,  primarily  the  Hawlings. 

Another  promising  sign  of  accelerated  prog¬ 
ress  also  came  last  week  when  the  Senate 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  wrote  in¬ 
to  the  $15  million  Federal  open-spaces  bill  a 
provision  making  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Virginia  eligible  for  grants  un¬ 
der  the  measure.  A  bar  against  eligibility  for 
the  three  jurisdictions  had  been  raised  in 
the  House  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
given  more  than  their  share  of  open-space 
money  under  a  current  appropriation.  If  the 
House  accepts  the  Senate  action.  Federal 
money  for  the  Patuxent  project  will  be  avail¬ 
able. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  •  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  with  its  share  in  the  greenbelt 
development.  It  is  supposed  to  buy  a  total 
of  about  8,500  acres,  including  a  large  tract 
along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  above 
the  Triadelphia  Reservoir,  a  smaller  tract  be¬ 
tween  that  reservoirs’  dam  and  the  Rocky 
Gorge  Reservoir  and  a  relatively  narrow  strip 
to  carry  the  greenbelt  through  the  Laurel 
area.  State  work  to  date  has  involved  sur¬ 
veying  in  the  main. 

To  refer  to  the  two  reservoirs  is  to  refer 
the  one  really  bright  spot  in  the  whole 
:enbelt  plan.  The  reservoirs  are  the  bas 
of 'toe  water  supply  system  for  Montgome.  _ 
and  XPrince  Georges  Counties  and  are  unner 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  06m- 1 
missioi\  About  5,700  acres  of  open  lan/5  sur- 
roundingVthe  reservoirs  are  owned  the  j 
counties  and  so  are  within  the  publje  domain 
and  reserveosfor  greenery. 

Howard  County  is  just  beginning  to  tackle  ; 
its  share  in  th\  big  project,  yfcme  Arundel  j 
County  is  lagging.  The  southern  Maryland 
counties  below  Anne  ArunQel  and  Prince ! 
Georges  seem  to  beydoinjf  nothing.  All  of  \ 
which  suggests  thak  thfe  foresighted  and  j 
active  Montgomery  a/d  Prince  Georges 
Counties  can’t  do  th^flola  by  themselves.  If 
we  are  to  have  that/nighry  desirable  green¬ 
belt  to  prevent  Baltimore  >nd  Washington 
from  colliding,  «*ere  will  have  to  be  early 
determinations  aft  the  State  HoS^se  and  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse  levels. 


nuclear  energy  for  production  of  electee 
power  are  uneconomic.  They  are  uneco¬ 
nomic  in  part  because  of  the  artificallv^high 
costs  which  have  been  established  for/irani- 
um  and  the  custom-built  plants  ii t  which 
the  atoms  of  uranium  are  split  torproduce 
energy  to  turn  the  wheels  of  /generating 
plants.  These  economic  probl/Ans  can  be 
solved  with  the  traditional  methods  of  mass 
production  and  production  line  techniques 
which  have  been  the  boon /to  American  in¬ 
dustry  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Industrial  Union  De¬ 
partment,  AFL-CIO,  «nls  for  conversion  of 
nuclear  industry  as  a/orerunner,  and  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  McGovern  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Natiojtal  Economic  Conversion 
Commission  (S.  4274),  of  conversion  of  the 
military  industries  generally  through  the  use 
of  modern  production  line  techniques  to 
build  nuclear  powerplants  and  help  light 
the  underdeveloped  world  through  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  1,000  power  reactors  established 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  need  to  produce  elec¬ 
tricity/and  1,000  reactors  especially  designed 
to  u*e  the  energy  of  the  atom  to  produce 
fresh,  water  from  the  ocean  for  arid  areas 
tjjfoughout  the  world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  It  there  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CONVERSION  OF  WAR  INDUSTRY  TO 
^EACE— RESOLUTION 

Mr/McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  tr 
A^L-CIO  has  sponsored  a  resolution* 
t  tiling  for  the  conversion  of  the  nuclear  { 
industry  to  constructive  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Since  1942,  the  United  States  has  spent 
over  33  billion  dollars  to  develop  atomic  in¬ 
dustry.  Over  95  percent  of  this  sum  has 
been  spent  on  military  application  of  this 
science.  The  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  reached  the  stage  of  overkill  with  some 
estimates  as  high  as  twelve  times  the  maxi¬ 
mum  needed  to  knock  out  all  potentially 
military  bases. 

Senate  ratification  of  test  ban  treaty  and 
the  filling  of  all  possible  military  require¬ 
ments  poses  the  question  of  continued  use 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  Industry  estab¬ 
lished  to  develop  nuclear  science.  Capital 
investment  in  plants  and  structures  alone 
exceed  $10  billion.  This  large  investment  is 
threatened  with  disuse  and  potentially  de¬ 
struction  unless  it  is  converted  soon  to  ef¬ 
fective  peaceful  uses. 

The  same  nuclear  force  which  creates  mili¬ 
tary  destruction  can  under  proper  controls 
be  used  to  provide  energy  to  meet  mankind’s 
needs.  The  present  first  tentative  uses  of 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  317,  proposed  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended.  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  as  a  substitute 
for  lines  1  through  17,  on  page  50,  of  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  re¬ 
lating  to  interest  rates  on  development 
loans. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  some  columnists  who 
understand  the  reasons  and  justification 
for  current  congressional  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  foreign  aid.  Such  a  balanced  and 
objective  observer  is  Arthur  Krock,  of 
the  New  York  Times.  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  November  12  issue 
of  the  Times,  Mr.  Krock  points  out  the 
legitimacy  of  current  congressional  con¬ 
cern  over  the  foreign  aid  program.  Al¬ 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  the  article  in 
all  particulars,  it  generally  states  a  case 
worthy  of  our  notice  and  approval.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  arti¬ 
cle  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Constitution  Keeps  Getting  in  the 
Way 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  November  11. — The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  who  is  a  man  mild  of  manner 
and  speech  but — as  they  say  in  his  native 
State  of  Georgia — “sot  in  his  ways,”  last 
week  supplied  one  of  the  two  reasons  for 
Congress’  sharp  reduction  in  the  foreign  aid 
budget  when  he  said  he  doesn’t  "understand 
it.” 
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Merely  by  reading  the  Senate  speeches  of 
the  self -named  liberals  who  are  leading  the 
fight  for  the  budget  cuts  the  Secretary  could 
readily  discover  the  first  reason.  It  Is,  that 
the  executive  proposes  to  give  President  Nas¬ 
ser  of  Egypt  the  aid  which  pays  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  he  is  using  to  back  his  refusal  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Yemen;  and  to 
continue  to  provide  aid  to  President  Sukarno 
of  Indonesia,  who  is  sworn  to  destroy  the 
new  state  of  Malaysia,  and  to  Brazil,  where 
President  Goulart  is  dissipating  the  aid  by 
failing  to  control  inflation.  The  second 
reason  is  that  the  only  effective  means  Con¬ 
gress  has  to  show  disapproval  of  executive 
policies  it  disapproves  is  through  the  appro¬ 
priating  powers  that  the  Constitution  re¬ 
serves  exclusively  to  Congress,  foreign  policy 
not  excluded. 

The  Senate,  led  by  the  Members  who  have 
been  the  stanchest  supporters  of  foreign 
aid,  simply  has  turned  to  the  use  of  this 
means  to  impose  on  the  executive  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  the  revision  and  ration¬ 
alization  of  the  foreign  aid  program  that 
long  has  been  overdue.  Rusk’s  statement  to 
his  November  8  news  conference  that  he  dis¬ 
approved  of  this  “tendency  to  legislate  for¬ 
eign  policy’  is  not  at  all  surprising.  What 
is  surprising  is  his  other  statement  that  he 
doesn’t  “understand”  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore;  and  seems  not  to  realize  that  with  this 
assertion  he  was  furnishing  the  general  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  situation  he  “does  not  un¬ 
derstand.” 

Until  and  unless  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  comprehend,  if  they  really 
do  not,  what  is  so  clear,  the  part  of  Rusk’s 
news  conference  that  states  a  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Government  will  not  have  the  de¬ 
sired  beneficial  effect  on  Congress.  This 
principle  the  Secretary  phrased  as  follows: 

“I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  tend¬ 
ency  in  the  Congress  to  legislate  foreign 
policy  as  it  might  apply  to  specific  situations 
or  specific  countries. 

***** 

“It  is  not  possible  for  the  Congress  to  an¬ 
ticipate  *  *  *  what  the  circumstances  are 
going  to  be  in  any  given  situation.  *  *  * 
These  are  responsibilities  carried  by  the 
President  [who  is]  the  one  the  country  will 
hold  responsible  if  things  go  wrong.” 

FLEXIBILITY  IN  DISUSE 

But  support  in  Congress  of  this  sound  pre¬ 
cept  in  foreign  policy  is  impaired  when  the 
Executive  continues  disuse  of  the  flexibility 
in  judgment  it  admonishes  Congress  not  to 
impede— by  perpetuating  aid  programs,  such 
as  those  for  Egypt,  Indonesia,  and  Brazil. 
These  are  automatically  self-defeating  of  the 
plain  and  declared  objective  of  foreign  aid. 
The  eventual  consequence,  as  is  now  being 
demonstrated,  is  that  Congress  will  go  too 
far  in  its  efforts  to  restrain  Executive  flexi¬ 
bility. 

An  example  was  the  Senate  vote  denying 
aid  to  any  nation  interfering  with  Amer¬ 
ican  fishing  vessels  in  what  the  United  States 
unilaterally  decrees  to  be  international 
waters.  Diplomatic  negotiation  is  the  proper 
means,  instead  of  legislation  requiring  other 
nations  to  accept  U.S.  charting  of  the  seas. 
And  only  the  Executive,  not  Congress,  can 
conduct  diplomatic  negotiations. 

Congressional  foreign  policy  support  by 
appropriation  is  also  impaired  when  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  assumes  leadership  for  this  Govern¬ 
ment  in  coercing  another  to  yield  to  military 
blackmail,  and  in  violation  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter.  Yet  the  administration,  in 
concert  with  Secretary  General  Thant  of  the 
U.N.,  did  precisely  this  to  assure  the  success 
of  Indonesia’s  threats  of  seizure  of  west  New 
Guinea  from  the  Netherlands. 

This  helped  to  build  up  the  revolt  in  Con¬ 
gress.  And  in  furthering  the  revolt  Congress, 
of  course,  is  using  its  constitutional  power  to 


cut  authorizations  and  grants  from  the  rev¬ 
enues  contributed  by  American  taxpayers. 
Thus  again  the  Constitution  annoys  one  arm 
of  the  truine  Federal  Government  by  getting 
in  its  way. 

Yet  though  this  constitutional  power,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  tendency  to  invoke  it,  are 
plain,  strangely  enough  the  Secretary  of  State 
“doesn’t  understand  it.” 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  my  amendment  No.  317.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  a  full  attendance  of 
Senators  for  debate  on  the  amendment,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 
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Aiken 

Gruening 

Morton 

Allott 

Hart 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hickeulooper 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Carlson 

Jordan, Idaho 

Robertson 

Case 

Keating 

Russell 

Church 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Tower 

Edmondson 

McIntyre 

Walters 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Monroney 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  debate  during  the  past  2  weeks 
has  generated  a  great  deal  of  editorial 
comment.  On  November  10,  1963,  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Tired  of  It  All,”  express¬ 
es  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid. 

I  am  confident  that  the  bill  which  the 


Senate  approves  will  reflect  the  demands 
of  the  American  people  that  our  tax  dol¬ 
lars  be  expended  with  greater  care  and 
discrimination. 

I  now  read  the  editorial,  entitled 
“Tired  of  It  All,”  for  the  Record  at  this 
point; 

Tired  of  It  All 

President  Kennedy,  in  accepting  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  award  from  a  Protestant 
group,  got  in  the  following  plug  for  his 
foreign  aid  program: 

“I  think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  shoulder  this  burden.  *  *  *  Some  say  they 
are  tiring  of  this  task,  or  tired  of  world 
problems,  or  tired  of  hearing  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  our  aid  disagree  with  our  diplomacy. 
But  what  kind  of  spirit  is  that?  Are  we 
tired  of  living  in  a  free  world?  Do  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  it  over  in  our  own  image?  Are 
we  going  to  quit  now  because  there  are 
problems  not  yet  solved? 

The  implication  here  is  that  the  American 
people  (who  have  been  lugging  the  foreign 
aid  load  for  17  years)  are  ready,  willing,  and 
happy  to  keep  on  lugging  it.  Some  other 
President,  17  years  in  the  future,  may  be 
saying  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  But  we 
dissent. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  American  people, 
or  most  of  them,  are  sick  and  tired  of  foreign 
aid.  They  are  fed  up  with  doling  out  billions 
in  American  tax  dollars  to  people  who 
couldn’t  care  less  about  what  we  in  this  coun¬ 
try  like  to  speak  of  as  “the  American  way  of 
life.”  They  are  bored  to  tears  with  the 
threadbare  argument  that  the  Communists 
will  take  over  the  world  unless  we  pay  the 
bills  for  countries  which  don’t  know  or  care 
which  team  they  are  playing  on,  assuming 
that  they  are  willing  to  play  on  any  team. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  can’t  even  feed  his  own 
people.  Why  not  let  him  try  this  foreign 
aid  load  for  size? 

To  sum  up,  we  think  the  American  people, 
as  far  as  foreign  aid  is  concerned,  have  just 
about  had  it.  And  we  haven’t  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  underlies  the  attitude  of  Con¬ 
gress — an  attitude  which  the  President  either 
can’t  or  won’t  understand. 

This  Congress,  of  course,  will  pass  a  foreign 
aid  bill.  But  the  appropriation  will  be 
sharply  cut  back.  And  it  should  be.  The 
88th  Congress  will  go  down  in  history  (with 
applause)  if  it  begins  the  quick  phasing  out 
of  foreign  aid.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  the  Yankee 
dollar,  will  go  either  to  pot  or  to  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

I  concur  with  what  is  written  in  the 
editorial.  It  certainly  expresses  my 
opinion.  I  believe  it  expresses  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
yielding  to  me. 


CAN  LA^S  MAKE  MEN  EQUAL? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  thought -provok¬ 
ing  articles  thar'i  have  read  in  a  long 
time  appears  in  the  November  18  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Walter  R.  Courtenay,  minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  \ 

I  believe  that  the  readers  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  and  others  will  find 
the  article  worthwhile  reading,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
j  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this\oint  in 
my  remarks. 


\ 
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November  13 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Laws  Make  Men  Equal? — A  Minister's 
Answer 

(By  Dr.  Walter  R.  Courtenay,  minister  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Nashville, 
Tenn.)  \ 

(Note. — “Equality” — That’s  the  battle  cry 
now,  in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world.  But  what  does  it  really  mean?  Are 
all  men  actually  equal?  Can  they  be  made 
equal  by  laws  or  by  lather  government  ac¬ 
tion?  Does  liberty  Necessarily  provide 
equality?  Can  democracy  guarantee  it? 
This  problem  of  “equality,”  says  a  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  minister,  “may  be  in  many  ways  the 
greatest  problem  of  our  day.”  In  a  sermon 
that  has  attracted  widespread  attention,  this 
minister  discusses  the  whole  question  of  in¬ 
dividual  rights — also  of  individual  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  responsibility.) 

During  the  past  summer  the  air  wad\fllled 
with  the  raucous  sounds  of  conflict  in 
ingham,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Danville. 
It  was  also  redolent  with  discord  within  tl 
United  Nations,  and  within  the  backwarc 
countries  demanding  recognition.  Accom¬ 
panying  these  was  the  endless  struggle  of 
labor  and  capital,  and  the  seemingly  endless 
drain  of  our  resources  into  the  giveaway  pro¬ 
grams  at  home  and  abroad.  The  air  was 
charged  with  social  electricity  as  individuals, 
groups  and  nations  fought  for  new  status 
under  the  banner  of  equality. 

Equality  has  intoxicated  the  modem  world. 
Men  walk  starry-eyed  through  streets  and 
halls  dreaming  of  new  days  and  improved 
status.  The  whole  world  seems  in  a  pep- 
rally  mood,  and  the  bonfires  grow  larger  and 
burn  more  fiercely,  even  as  the  songs,  chants, 
and  shouts  of  the  participants  become  louder 
and  more  fervent.  In  a  thousand  tongues 
men  scream  their  demands  for  equality,  for 
place,  for  recognition,  for  rights,  for  privi¬ 
leges. 

As  one  listens,  he  frequently  hears  the 
words,  “All  men  are  created  equal,  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un¬ 
alienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  But 
the  words  never  end  there,  but  hurry  on 
to  declare  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  make  all  men  equal  and  to 
maintain  equality  amongst  men.  Still  other 
words  are  heard,  declaring  that  democracy 
has  failed  to  establish  equality,  and  that 
man,  therefore,  must  now  turn  to  socialism 
and  communism. 

In  my  summer  setting,  close  to  nature, 
I  looked  around  for  evidences  of  equality 
in  nature,  and  found  none.  Trees  and  hills, 
are  not  the  same  in  breadth  and  height 
Rivers  and  lakes  are  not  of  uniform  size. 
Not  all  animals  and  birds  are  swift  .And 
beautiful.  The  lion  does  not  recognizethe 
equalness  of  the  antelope,  nor  the  £6 x  the 
rabbit.  Some  fields  are  fertile  and  others 
sterile,  and  clouds  and  puddles  ard  not  the 
same,  though  both  are  water  created.  In 
nature  inequality  seems  to  prevail,  .and  yet 
the  inequalities  of  nature  produce  the  beauty 
we  admire.  / 

As  I  thought  of  it,  the  sable  seemed  to  be 
true  of  history.  Nations  ^and  races  do  differ 
in  size,  wealth,  prestia^,  power,  creativity, 
and  vision.  Some  soar  like  eagles.  Some 
build  like  beavers.  Nome  grow  like  vege¬ 
tables  and  weeds  hi  the  garden  called  the 
earth.  Between  individuals,  races,  groups, 
and  nations  thepe  are  broad  differences,  and 

■  a  characteristic  of  either 
l  nature. 

1  this  point,  my  mind  asked 
?an  we  have  both  freedom 
Someone  has  said,  “Freedom 
y  tends  to  become  license, 
t  freedom  tends  to  produce 
w  can  these  great  objectives 


be  secured  without  damage  to  the  highest 
social  system  men  have  yet  devised — democ¬ 
racy?  . 

Looking  back  across  history,  I  realize :  that 
the  Jews  preached  concern  for  the  poor,  but 
not  equality.  The  Greeks  preached  democ¬ 
racy,  but  not  equality.  The  Romans 
preached  justice  under  law,  but  not  equal¬ 
ity.  The  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  preached 
Christ,  but  not  equality.  In  fact,  not  until 
the  French  Revolution  did  men  openly  affirm 
that  “Men  are  born  and  always  continue  free 
and  equal  in  respect  to  their  rights,”  and 
not  until  our  declaration  declared  that  “All 
men  are  created  equal”  did  the  world  come 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  equality.  These 
two  events  placed  a  new  chemical  in  the 
cup  of  life,  and  the  contents  of  that  cup 
are  changing  men. 

Here  I  paused  to  rethink  the  words,  “All 
men  are  created  equal.”  Are  they?  I  could 
see  that  all  men  are  created  equally  helpless, 
equally  ignorant,  equally  inexperienced, 
equally  sin  touched,  but  I  could  not  see  how 
they  could  be  said  to  be  created  equal  in  any 
other  sense.  Men  do  not  begin  life  with  an 
even  start  for  all.  Their  beginnings  are 
marked  by  differences  in  pedigrees,  health, 
educational  and  moral  levels,  economic 
strength,  social  status,  and  personality  po¬ 
tentials.  There  are  broad  differences  in  tem¬ 
perament,  talents,  drives,  and  desires.  They 
do  not  begin  life  on  a  common  line. 

And  what  of  the  so-called  unalienable 
rights,  s\jch  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiri'qss?  Life  is  the  gift  of  God/and 
so  are  liberty  and  happiness — in  a  certain 
sense.  But  Xbeing  born  is  never  .enough. 
Getting  here  ajive  is  only  a  beginning.  In 
order  to  really  'live,  one  needs  medical  sci¬ 
ence,  proper  nutrition,  adequate  care,  and 
a  chance  to  become  educated yhnd  equipped 
for  adult  responsibilities.  As/to  liberty,  it  is 
not  something  that  copies  JWith  birth.  Lib¬ 
erty  is  man  created,  ma'n  Jfchieved,  and  man 
maintained.  God  approves  it,  but  man  must 
win  it. 

Happiness  is  a  byp»6duct  \rf  a  way  of  life 
rather  than  something  granted  us  by  birth. 
It,  too,  is  something  we  achieve  t>y  effort.  It 
depends  on  many"  things :  employment,  pur¬ 
pose,  personal  development,  and  the  right  use 
of  the  opportunities  and  duties  of  life.  Life 
God  gives,  Nut  liberty  and  happiness  we 
must  achiqsfe. 

Having.feached  that  state  of  mind,  I  won¬ 
dered  why  men  ever  thought  that  govern¬ 
ment  N>uld  make  men  equal  and  keep  ther 
equaV.  How  can  mere  laws  produce  equality 
among  men  on  a  heart  level?  How  can 
coerced  fellowship  ever  become  real  fel- 
>wship? 

WHAT  GOVERNMENT  MUST  DO 

That  government  has  a  role  to  play  in 
the  mighty,  moving  drama  of  man’s  progress 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Our  Constitution  and 
our  Bill  of  Rights  stand  to  affirm  it.  It  is  the 
function  of  government  to  state  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  liberty,  equality,  and  responsibility, 
but  unless  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  to  give 
life  to  the  law,  it  will  not  work.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  era  proved  that  beyond  our  con¬ 
testing. 

Then  why  do  we  believe  and  state  in  our 
legal  documents  that  “all  men  are  created 
equal,”  and  have  “unalienable  rights”? 

I  presume  it  is  because  we  must  find  some 
means  of  limiting  the  powers  of  the  power¬ 
ful  and  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  weak. 
Great  power,  unpoliced,  tends  to  become  de¬ 
structive  power.  The  rights  of  the  weak  tend 
to  be  lost  in  a  land  where  only  the  strong 
prevail. 

We  all  understand  this,  even  as  we  all 
realize  that  the  clamor  for  equality  is  always 
a  push  from  below  rather  than  a  pull  from 
above,  although  it  has  often  been  both  in 
these  United  States.  Slaves  have  never  en¬ 
joyed  being  slaves.  The  poor  have  never  en¬ 
joyed  being  poor.  The  exploited  have  never 


been  happy  with  exploitation.  Those  who, 
fail  have  never  been  proud  of  their  short 
comings,  and  the  employed  have  always  Mt 
that  it  would  be  better  if  they  were/the 
employers. 

It  is  from  this  level  of  life  that  the  hunger 
for  equality  rises.  It  is  here  that  Utfipia  dis¬ 
plays  its  broad  green  fields  and  still  waters. 
It  is  from  here  that  the  valley  of/Shangri-La 
appears  as  the  answer  to  all  thar  ills  of  man. 
It  is  the  hopelessness  of  the  masses  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  soil  for  hope  in  those  who  will  not 
surrender  to  the  accidents  of  birth  and  en¬ 
vironment,  and  it  is  well/that  it  is  so. 

And  yet,  one  must  faceTacts.  In  any  class¬ 
room  of  pupils  only  a  few  qualify  under  the 
letter  A.  Below  thes^  leaders  of  the  class  are 
the  B  students,  and  then  the  C’s,  and  then 
the  D’s,  and  theiythe  F’s.  Some,  by  ability 
and  effort,  rise  t /6  the  top,  while  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  pi  ability  or  application,  take 
their  places ybn  the  descending  curve  of 
scholarship^ 

In  every  nation  it  is  the  same.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  people  have  the  ability, 
the  desjre,  the  drive,  the  willingness  to  work 
and  sacrifice,  to  foresee  and  prepare  for  suc- 
cess/n  any  realm.  The  people  who  struggle 
to  .Succeed  are  never  interested  in  equality, 
hilt  in  superiority.  Their  goal  is  never  the 
level  of  the  masses,  but  a  level  above  the 
masses.  They  endorse  and  espouse  liberty 
because  it  creates  for  them  a  favorable  cli¬ 
mate  in  which  to  think,  plan,  create,  work 
and  achieve  according  to  their  abilities  and 
desires.  They  never  pace  themselves  by  the 
speed  of  the  mediocre,  but  by  the  speed  of 
the  best.  They  are  never  satisfied  by  crumbs; 
they  want  half  loaves  and  whole  loaves. 

PEOPLE  WHO  MAKE  PROGRESS 

It  is  such  people  who  made  America  possi¬ 
ble,  and  who  have  always  led  men  in  the  up¬ 
ward  climb.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  race.  It  is  their  ideas  and 
creativeness  that  establish  businesses  and  in¬ 
dustries,  thereby  providing  employment  for 
others,  and  the  taxes  that  make  community 
and  national  progress  possible.  They  furnish 
our  best  leadership,  and  give  to  the  Nation 
our  best  guarantee  of  security.  It  is  because 
of  them  that  progress  is  produced  in  all  areas 
of  life — the  intellectual,  the  artistic,  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  the  governmental  and  the  social. 
While  they  did  not  build  America  alone,  they 
provided  the  means  whereby  our  Nation  came 
into  existence  and  has  continued  on  its  up¬ 
ward  way. 

Looking  critically  at  such  a  line  of  thought, 
suddenly  realized  that  the  success  of  the 
f&w  creates  the  inequalities  that  loom  large 
in  tfie  minds  of  the  many.  The  haves  high- 
lite  the  have-nots.  It  is  the  successful  who 
outlive,  the  failures  and  all  others  who  take 
their  places  on  the  curve  of  life  as  it  sweeps 
downward 

During  nay  summer  days  it  seemed  to  me 
that: 

It  is  the  niNuire  of  some  men  to  succeed, 
and  others  to  fat 

It  is  the  naturdpf  some  men  to  get  by,  and 
others  to  achieve. 

It  is  the  nature  of\$he  have-littles  to  want 
more. 

It  is  the  nature  of  Unsuccessful  to  seek  to 
dominate. 

It  is  the  nature  of  thos\  who  are  unsuc¬ 
cessful  to  resent  it. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  poor  tis,  envy. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  wealthy  to  assume 
unjust  privileges. 

It  is  the  nature  of  those  who  inherit 
wealth  to  use  it  well,  to  misuse  it,  os;  to  feel 
guilty  because  they  have  it. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  intellectuals  who  re¬ 
ceive  their  compensation  from  taxes  or'' 
gifts  of  the  economically  successful  to  adv 
cate  a  change  of  system  in  order  to  get  on^ 
wherein  the  intellectuals  will  be  generously' 
rewarded  as  business  executives  under  free 
enterprise. 
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peaceful  purposes  with  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  the  fruits  of  that  effort. 
‘"But  if  development  is  to  proceed  under  a 
Vie  of  law  rather  than  a  rule  of  might,  all 
nations  must  agree  upon  and  accept  interna¬ 
tional  rules  of  behavior  governing  space  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Thes^  international  rules  of  behavior,  if 
they  are' -^to  be  fully  effective,  must  relate 
to  the  conduct  of  both  nations  and  individ¬ 
uals.  When,  developed  and  accepted,  these 
rules  will  become  space  law. 

Some  may  question  the  need  for  “law”  and 
its  application  In  outer  space,  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  mtan  is  now  taking  only  his 
first  experimental  steps.  Already,  however, 
certain  practical  legal  questions,  though  they 
have  not  yet  arisen  as'- judicial  controversies, 
can  easily  be  forseen. 

The  basic  question,  fundamental  to  solu¬ 
tion  of  all  others,  is:  Wh^e  does  space  be¬ 
gin  and  national  sovereignty  end?  The 
member  nations  of  the  U.N.  have  tentatively 
agreed  that  no  nation  may  assert  sovereignty 
in  outer  space,  but  they  have  not  agreed  on 
where  above  the  earth’s  surface  this  injunc¬ 
tion  takes  effect. 

Usually  we  think  of  space  as  the  aSsea  be¬ 
yond  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  But  the  at¬ 
mosphere  does  not  Just  end  all  at  once 
It  simply  gets  thinner  and  thinner  un' 
finally  there  isn’t  any  to  speak  of. 

This  presents  a  problem.  For  even  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  there  is  often  disagree¬ 
ment  among  nations  about  the  geographical 
limits  of  national  sovereignty.  This  is  true, 
for  example,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  the 
sea.  Some  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  subscribe  to  the  traditional  theory 
that  national  sovereignty  extends  seaward 
a  distance  of  3  miles  from  shore.  This  “rule” 
came  into  being  many  years  ago  when  3 
miles  happened  to  be  about  the  maximum 
range  of  weapons  then  in  existence.  But 
some  nations  insist  that  sovereignty  should 
extend  to  12  miles  seaward  from  the  shore¬ 
line.  Quite  a  bit  more  is  involved  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  than  questions  of  national  defense. 
For  example,  a  nation  may  control  fishing 
rights  within  the  area  of  its  sovereignty,  but 
not  in  international  waters. 

But  when  legal  questions  arise  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes  involving  international 
waters,  there  is  at  least  a  body  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  that  can  be  applied.  Why,  then, 
cannot  there  be  general  agreement  that  the 
basic  principles  of  the  law  of  the  sea  would 
also  apply  to  outer  space? 

This  would  appear  logical,  but  the  pro 
lem  is  hardly  that  simple.  The  subjects 
complicated,  among  other  reasons,  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  cold  war  and  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S®.,  the 
leading  space  powers,  are  also  the  jehief  an¬ 
tagonists  in  the  cold  war. 

Moreover,  within  the  frameworjf  of  the  ten 
sions  of  the  cold  war  it  is  often  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  differentiate  between 
questions  that  are  legal  an A  those  that  are 
political.  Even  where  the/listmction  can  be 
made,  agreement  on  international  legal  ques¬ 
tions  is  obviously  of  ter/ influenced  by  inter¬ 
national  political  considerations. 

Both  the  United estates  and  Russia  have 
joined  other  mem/er  states  in  support  of  a 
United  Nations  /resolution  passed  unani¬ 
mously  relating  to  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space.  Amongi other  things,  this  1961  reso¬ 
lution  comnrended  to  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  two  important  principles — 
first,  tha/  international  law,  including  the 
United  ^Nations  Charter,  applies  to  outer 
spaceVand,  second,  that  outer  space  and 
celestial  bodies  are  free  for  exploration  and 
useAiy  all  states  and  are  not  capable  of  ap¬ 
propriation  by  any  state. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  resolution  reflects 
'agreement  “on  paper”  that  international  law 
applies  in  outer  space.  The  resolution  does 
not,  however,  purport  to  reflect  agreement  on 
what  the  law  is,  or  ought  to  be,  other  than 


incorporating  by  reference  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  need  not  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  that  more  often  than  not 
there  is  disagreement  between  East  and  West 
concerning  the  application  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter  provisions  to  specific  facts  or 
circumstances. 

Significantly,  there  is  not  even  agreement 
on  what  constitutes  “peaceful  use”  of  outer 
space.  It  seems  obvious  enough  that  arming 
this  new  environment  with  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  for  aggressive  purposes  would 
not  be  a  “peaceful  use.”  And  the  United 
States  has  clearly  and  repeatedly  stated  its 
policy  of  not  placing  nuclear  weapons  in  orbit 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union — while  at  the  same  time  making  clear 
our  determination  to  take  every  legitimate 
step  necessary  to  preserve  our  security  and 
that  of  our  allies.  A  United  States-Soviet 
agreement  not  to  orbit  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  has  now  been  followed  by  a 
unanimous  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution 
to  the  same  effect. 

But  if  “peaceful  use”  ^precludes  launching 
H-bombs  from  outer  space,  what  about  orbit¬ 
ing  observation  satellites?  The  argument 
about  so-called  “spies  in  the  sky”  serv  ‘ 
to  illustrate  how  military-political  issues  a6t 
as  roadblocks  to  progress  in  reaching  agree¬ 
ment  on  practical  legal  questions.  / 

In  supporting  the  United  Nations  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  1961  on  the  application  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  to  outer  space,  tlyf  Soviets 
endorsed  the  principle  that  no  n/tion  could 
claim  sovereignty  over  space  orAny  celestial 
bod (There  are  some  indications  that  they 
may  have  had  second  thoughts  about  the 
wisdom  of  this  position,  buc  they  are  clearly 
on  record^n  support  of  tYfe  principle.)  The 
law  of  theisea  recognizes  the  free  right  of 
transit  of  ihternationafl  waters  by  the  ships 
of  any  nation  incbrfding  warships.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  use  of  tjjre  air  space  above  inter¬ 
national  waters  military  aircraft  is  per¬ 
fectly  legal  anci^i  generally  accepted  as  a 
peaceful  operaVon.VAt  least,  in  the  absence 
of  some  aggj§ssive  action,  such  transit  is 
generally  nRt  characterized  as  nonpeaceful. 

If  spaces  to  be  realW  international  ter¬ 
ritory, itferen  its  use  by  vehicles  which  have 
both  military  and  civilianvpurposes  would 
appea/  to  be  wholly  permissible.  But  the 
^thssians  denounce  the  use  of  observation 
satellites  as  espionage,  and  seek  to  declare 
tjaeir  use  to  be  an  invasion  of  sovereignty, 
.on  the  grounds  that  the  mechanical  eyes’ 
of  such  satellites  might  look  through  the 
atmosphere  above  the  terrestrial  ares,  over 
which  a  nation  exercises  sovereignty.  \ 

This  Russian  contention  is  somewhat  nhvel 
from  the  standpoint  of  legal  theory.  IfVt 
is  a  violation  of  international  law  to  observed 
any  activity  in  a  nation  from  a  point  outside 
that  nation’s  border,  then  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  law  for  anyone  standing  on  a 
ship  outside  the  3-  or  12-mile  limit  to  look 
at  the  shore.  If  this  is  a  violation  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  then  it  surely  is  frequently 
violated. 

In  fact,  this  Russian  contention  is  based 
more  on  political  considerations  than  on  le¬ 
gal  considerations.  It  is  probably  influenced 
by  their  conviction  that  we  are  well  ahead 
of  them  in  the  development  of  this  type  of 
satellite.  The  Russians  frequently  condemn 
something  someone  else  has  and  they  do  not 
have. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  that  Russian  op¬ 
position  to  observation  satellites  is  really  a 
reflection  of  their  fear  of  penetration  of  the 
secrecy  upon  which  their  society  is  built.  If 
the  Russians  dared  to  open  up  their  society 
as  ours  has  always  been  open,  the  thought  of 
mechanical  eyes  looking  across  hundreds  of 
miles  of  air  space  would  not  be  disturbing 
to  them.  But  then,  if  the  Communists  really 
did  open  their  society,  it  would  constitute 
such  a  basic  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  way  of  life  that  the  whole  course 
of  the  cold  war  would  be  changed  any¬ 
way. 
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The  fact  is  that  observation  satellites  can 
serve  both  civilian  and  military  purposes. 
They  can  measure  solar  and  stellaivtadiation, 
observe  the  atmosphere  or  observe  the  earth 
and  thus  add  significantly  to  tfie  science  of 
geodesy.  Any  major  scientific^*-  technologi¬ 
cal  breakthrough  in  space  development  in¬ 
evitably  has  both  civilian /md  military  ap¬ 
plications.  It  would  be  impossible  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  military  implications  of  space  re¬ 
search,  and  it  would  i/e  foolhardy  to  ignore 
them.  If  the  Russians  persist  in  seeking  to 
declare  illegal  any  vise  of  space  which  might 
have  some  military  application,  little  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  expected  in  the  development  of 
space  law.  / 

The  orbitipg  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
possible  us/  of  space  vehicles  for  military 
purposessenerally  are  not  really  legal  issues 
at  all.  .  7^ey  are  political  issues.  I  do  not 
think  ix  realistic  to  expect  that  space  can 
be  isojfited  and  dealt  with  just  as  though  the 
political  issues  of  the  cold  war  did  not  exist. 
Nether  East  nor  West  will  voluntarily  aban- 
'Vrn  an  advantage  they  believe  themselves  to 
.possess,  and  all  the  talk  about  what  is  “le¬ 
gal”  and  what  is  not  “legal”  is  often  nothing 
more  than  propaganda. 

But  failure  to  resolve  political  issues  need 
not  mean  that  no  progress  at  all  can  be 
made  in  reaching  agreement  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  international  law  in  outer  space. 
There  is  hope  for  progress  through  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  concentrating  on  the  areas  where 
political  considerations  are  not  dominant. 
The  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  emphasize  specific  legal  topics  (rather 
than  propagandistic  political  pronounce¬ 
ments)  in  the  discussions  in  the  United 
Nations  is  fully  consistent  with  -  this 
approach. 

An  example  of  a  problem  that  should  be 
susceptible  to  legal  solution  is  this:  What 
rule  should  govern  financial  liability  for  in¬ 
jury  or  damage  to  persons  or  property  caused 
by  a  space  vehicle  accident?  It  is  not  be¬ 
yond  possibility  that  two  space  vehicles 
might  collide.  Perhaps  likely  to  occur  sooner 
is  a  space  vehicle  landing  by  accident  or 
mistake  in  a  country  other  than  that  from 
which  it  was  launched. 

In  the  latter  eventuality,  is  there  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  provide 
assistance  to  astronauts  who  may  land  in 
their  territory  unexpectedly?  What  about 
the  return  of  the  astronauts  and  the  space 
vehicle  to  the  country  from  which  the  vehicle 
was  launched?  As  of  now,  there  are  no 
agreed  rules  concerning  the  obligation  of 
states  to  provide  such  assistance  or  the  terms 
upon  which  they  should  do  so. 

The  list  of  questions  that  might  arise  is 
almost  endless.  It  is  conceivable,  to  take  an¬ 
other  example,  that  before  many  decades  a 
‘"(rime  may  be  committed  aboard  such  a 
vehicle  in  space.  If  so,  what  nation  would 
invqke  jurisdiction  to  investigate  the  crime 
andNto  punish  the  offenders?  Would  it  be 
the  narion  above  whose  territory  the  incident 
occurred,  or  would  it  be  the  nation  from 
which  tnte  vehicle  was  launched? 

Again,  We  are  hearing  already  about  trips 
to  the  mooii  and  back.  If  colonization  of 
the  moon  or  sdme  other  celestial  body  should 
become  feasible^  what  rules  will  govern  the 
ownership  of  property  there?  By  what  proc¬ 
ess  will  rights,  if  bay,  be  established? 

These  are  the  types  of  questions  on  which 
the  beginnings  of  a  bddy  of  space  law  might 
gradually  be  built.  \ 

The  law  of  the  sea  ’was  not  developed 
overnight.  In  fact,  it  is  AiU  in  the  process 
of  elaboration  and  refinement  and  there  is 
still  disagreement  about  whVt  the  law  is. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  i^eep  interna¬ 
tional  lawyers  busy.  \ 

The  law  of  outer  space  will  take\ome  time 
to  develop,  too. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  international 
law  is  effective  only  to  the  extent  thatKit  is 
accepted  by  nations  through  their  ackes- 
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sioiAio  a  treaty  or  convention  or  through 
custorh  and  practice  over  a  period  of  years. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  a  substantially  di¬ 
vided  vot^,  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  a 
controversial  cold-war  issue  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  lshy  by  those  nations  which  vote 
“no,”  and  ilAwill  not  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  \ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  whol¬ 
ly  reasonable  to  expect  the  world  commu¬ 
nity  to  agree,  for  example,  on  the  rules  for 
assessing  liability,  chunages  and  means  of 
collection  should  therW  be  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  or  persons  arising  from  an  accident  as¬ 
sociated  with  space  research.  Other  topics 
that  are  primarily  legal  inVature  should  be 
equally  capable  of  resolution.  If  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  on  this\type  of  ques¬ 
tion,  perhaps  the  formula  by  V(hich  it  was 
reached  can  be  successfully  \pplied  to 
broader  questions  relating  to  the.  conduct 
of  nations  in  a  world  community  wKhin  the 
framework  of  law.  \ 

There  is  some  basis  for  encouragement  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  achieved  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  cooperation  with  the  Russians \n 
space  research  experiments.  The  bilateral^ 
agreement  was  an  outgrowth  of  an  exchange’' 
of  letters  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  which  was  followed  by  talks 
between  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
Dr.  Anatoli  Blagonravov  of  the  Soviet  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  The  agreement  was  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  United  Nations  debate 
on  outer  space  last  fall.  It  provides  for  joint 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  experiments  in  map¬ 
ping  the  earth’s  geomagnetic  field,  in  me¬ 
teorology  and  in  space  communications. 

This  agreement,  though  limited  in  nature, 
is  significant  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  indicates  there  are  some  areas  in 
which  our  two  countries  have  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  cooperate  in  outer  space  develop¬ 
ment.  If  successfully  implemented  it  can, 
perhaps,  lead  to  other  and  broader  agree¬ 
ments.  The  Dryden-Blagonravov  agree¬ 
ment  relates  to  scientific  and  technical  mat¬ 
ters.  It  was  achieved  despite  political  dif¬ 
ferences.  Similarly,  agreement  should  be 
possible  on  some  legal  questions  if  we  can 
isolate  those  questions  from  political  con¬ 
siderations. 

Perhaps  if  we  can  build  on  these  small 
areas  of  agreement  an  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  into  outer  space  can  be  avoided.  It  is 
conceivable  that  science  and  technology,  so 
often  in  history  energized  by  the  threat  or 
event  of  war,  may,  through  space  research 
and  development,  pave  the  way  for  re¬ 
moval  of  the  barriers  erected  by  hate,  fear 
and  suspicion. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  my  amendment  317,  and  ask  that  it  be 
read  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  already  been  read  and 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays.  Apparently  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  in 
the  Chamber.  Therefore  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
|  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  makes  a  minor  but, 
I  believe,  an  important  reform  in  the 
terms  by  which  development  loans  are 
made  under  our  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram. 

Last  week  I  suggested  that  the  borrow¬ 
ing  rate  be  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  the  United  States  is  required  to 
pay,  which  is  in  the  neighborhod  of  3*4 
to  4  percent.  By  a  small  margin  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  defeated  my 
amendment  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  present  amendment  is  designed 
to  make  the  interest  rate  a  flat  2  percent. 
The  present  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
provides  three-fourths  of  1  percent  for 
5  years,  and  then  2  percent.  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  that  unusual  and  unsound 
combination.  Loans  should  be  loans  and 
loans  with  a  concealed  grant.  If  the 
rate  were  made  as  modest  as  2  percent, 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  seriously 
object.  Two  percent  is  also  the  rate  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  If  both 
Houses  could  agree  on  that  rate,  we 
would  have  obviated  a  possible  long 
wrangle  which  might  take  place  in  con¬ 
ference.  We  want  to  pass  a  foreign  aid 
bill.  It  has  been  a  long  time  coming. 
This  is  a  wise,  sound  amendment.  I  can 
think  of  no  reasonable  objection  to  it. 

1  can  see  no  reason  why  any  Senator 
should  object  to  exacting  a  modest  2 
percent  on  foreign  development  loans. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  this  amend¬ 
ment  provide  the  same  rate  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  identical  with 
the  rate  in  the  House  bill.  If  it  were 
adopted,  it  might  obviate  a  long  wrangle 
and  possible  deadlock  in  conference.  It 
would  remove  one  area  of  conflict.  For 
that  reason  alone,  in  addition  to  its  sav¬ 
ing  of  funds,  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

We  want  to  move  along  with  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  It  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  the  past  10  days.  When  it 
goes  to  conference,  there  should  be  elim¬ 
inated  as  many  areas  of  conflict  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  this  modest  amendment,  which 
would  make  the  interest  rate  a  straight 

2  percent,  were  adopted,  there  would  be 
no  conflict  with  the  House  over  this  is¬ 
sue,  because  this  provision  is  identical 
with  the  House  provision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment. 
We  have  reached  the  time  in  our  foreign 
aid  program  when  the  so-called  give¬ 
away  feature  of  our  loans  must  be  ter¬ 


minated.  The  interest  rate  ought  to  be 
more  than  2  percent.  'It  ought  to  be  a 
rate  which  would  cover  the  cost  of  the 
use  of  the  money.  However,  such  a 
proposal  has  been  rejected. 

The  House  has  proposed  a  2 -percent 
interest  rate.  That  would  bring  to  an 
end  the  three -fourths  of  1  percent  rate, 
which  hardly  covers  more  than  the 
bookkeeping  cost  of  the  loan. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  buying 
friends  with  the  three-fourths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  loan  program.  We  are  not  devel¬ 
oping  in  those  countries  a  satisfactory 
judgment  concerning  the  use  to  which 
the  money  is  put,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  interest  rate  were  2  percent. 

Also,  the  2-percent  interest  rate  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  nature  of 
the  projects  with  which  those  countries 
would  finally  initiate. 

More  important,  raising  the  rate  to  2 
percent  would  have  great  psychological 
value.  It  is  important  to  impress  upon 
the  recipient  countries  that  the  era  has 
passed  when  the  United  States  will  give 
away  its  taxpayer  dollars.  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  lend  money  to  them  for  sound 
projects.  To  help  them  to  compete 
longer  by  way  of  what  amounts  to  a  com¬ 
bined  loan  and  grant  program,  we  will 
offer  a  2 -percent  interest  rate,  which  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  money. 

Furthermore,  we  should  think  in  terms 
of  what  is  fair  to  the  taxpayers.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  other  coun¬ 
tries,  when  they  enter  into  any  foreign 
aid  program,  by  and  large — there  are 
some  exceptions — charge  an  interest 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  we  charge. 
Sometimes  we  find  ourselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  making  loans  at  low  rates  of  in¬ 
terest,  only  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
money  is  used  to  pay  off  loans  that  have 
come  due  in  other  countries  at  a  much 
higher  rate  of  interest.  That  is  not  fair 
to  the  American  taxpayers.  It  is  not 
only  the  calamity  howlers  we  hear  on 
this  point.  Some  are  howling,  but  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  rate  would  not  bring 
the  program  to  an  end.  There  would 
still  be  a  strong  demand  for  loans  at  2 
percent.  Stronger  projects  would  result. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  duty  to 
charge  a  minimum  of  2  percent  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  bill  contains  a  provision  on 
loan  terms  that  the  committee  worked  on 
at  some  length.  The  bill  now  provides 
a  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  for  a 
maximum  of  5  years,  and  a  rate  of  2 
percent  thereafter.  This  is  quite  a  stepup 
from  the  administration  of  the  present 
law,  which  has  included  a  40-year  limita¬ 
tion  and  whatever  interest  terms  the 
President  may  determine,  which  have 
been  three-fourths  of  1  percent.  This 
is  the  minimum,  of  course,  throughout 
the  period. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
retains  some  discretion  for  the  President, 
and  some  flexibility  for  the  new,  under¬ 
developed  countries.  It  is  believed  to  be 
important  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to 
start  with  the  minimum  burden  upon 
their  requirements  for  foreign  exchange. 
In  other  words,  it  is  desired  to  enable 
projects  in  the  newly  developing  coun- 
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tries  to  be  started  without  creating  a 
serious  problem  in  the  servicing  of  the 
loans. 

This  is  not  a  moneymaking  proposal; 
no  one  pretends  that  it  is.  We  are  not 
operating  a  pawnbroker’s  shop.  This 
program  is  strongly  influenced  by  U.S. 
foreign  policy  considerations,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  operations  of  the 
International  Bank  and  some  of  the 
other  international  financial  institutions, 
or  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  provide  for  really 
needy  countries.  It  was  never  intended, 
and  is  not  now  intended,  to  make  money, 
but  to  afford  the  developing  nations  an 
opportunity  to  get  on  their  feet. 

The  ultimate  repayment,  which  is  the 
important  part,  would  be  promoted  by 
the  terms  of  the  committee  bill.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  ease  its  administration. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business.  * 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi¬ 
nick],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  ”nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  47,  as  follows : 


[No.  229  Leg.] 
YEAS — 41 


Allott 

Fong 

Proxmlre 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Beall 

Gruening 

Scott 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Symington 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Walters 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Dodd 

Mechem 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervin 

Pearson 

NAYS — 47 

Aiken 

Hill 

Miller 

Anderson 

Holland 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Morton 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Moss 

Brewster 

Javits 

Muskie 

Carlson 

Keating 

Nelson 

Case 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Church 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Clark 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Riblcoff 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Edmondson 

McGee 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Smith 

Gore 

McIntyre 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hickenlooper 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Dominick 

Long,  La. 

Russell 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

So  Mr.  Gruening’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Gruening  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  rejected. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  No.  316,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33, 
line  2,  it  is  proposed  in  lieu  of  “$225,000,- 
000”  to  insert  “$220,000,000”. 

On  page  40,  line  5,  it  is  proposed  in  lieu 
of  “$400,000,000”  to  insert  “$350,000,- 
000”. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  the  amendment,  I  wish  to  com¬ 
ment  on  a  statement  made  last  night  by 
the  committee  chairman  which  appears 
on  page  20531  of  the  Record,  dealing 
with  my  contingency  fund  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  said: 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  only  2  or  3 
minutes  to  say  that  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  be  a  very  serious  setback  to  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program.  All  loans  are 
directly  or  indirectly  made  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  balance  of  payments.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  whole  program,  whether 
it  be  in  Latin  America  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  is  to  provide  the  means  by  which 
the  recipient  country  can  import  materials 
which  it  cannot  produce.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Latin  America.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  think  of  loans  which  would  not 
come  under  the  prohibition  of  the  pending 
amendment,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  payments. 

The  theses  of  my  argument  were  that 
there  existed  many  loans  that  would  not 
come  under  the  amendment.  The  AID 
officials  themselves  so  admit.  They  know 
what  loans  would  not  come  under  it,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  views  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  had  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
which  he  obtained  from  AID.  The  table 
lists  the  loans,  and,  of  course,  it  lists 
the  classifications  that  would  come  under 
my  amendment.  The  list  is  as  follows; 

1.  Development  project  loans  and  grants, 
percent  of  total. 

2.  Development  program  loans,  percent  of 
total. 

3.  Balance-of-payment  financing,  percent 
of  total. 

That  is  what  came  under  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

4.  Budget  support  loans  and  grants,  per¬ 
cent  of  total. 

That  is  the  other  classification  that 
came  under  my  amendment.  The  first 
two  groups — development  project  loans 
and  grants  and  development  program 
loans — did  not  come  under  the  amend¬ 
ment.  They  could  not  come  under  the 
amendment.  AID  recognizes  this  fact. 
They  maintain  their  own  categroy  of  dif¬ 
ferentiation.  I  merely  wished  to  put  that 
statement  into  the  Record  because  I 
knew  whereof  I  spoke  when  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  offered  and  knew  the  distinc¬ 
tions  among  such  loans. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  316 

I  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  my 
amendment  No.  316.  The  amendment 
would  combine  and  revise  my  earlier 
amendments  numbered  256  and  257. 
Those  amendments  may  be  offered  sep¬ 
arately  later  with  different  figures. 

The  material  on  page  33  of  the  bill 
deals  with  both  the  grants  and  is  sec¬ 
tion  212  of  title  II.  My  amendment 
would  reduce  the  figure  of  $225  million 
proposed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  $220  million,  thus  bringing  it 
closer  to  the  House  figure  of  $217  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  being  very  con¬ 
siderate  when  I  propose  a  cut  of  only 
$5  million  in  the  program.  I  am  not 
proposing  more  because  the  program 
does  deal  with  projects,  although  great 
savings  could  be  made  and  great  waste 
could  be  eliminated  in  some  of  the 
project  loans. 

The  material  on  page  40  of  the  bill 
deals  with  supporting  assistance,  and  is 
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chapter  4  of  the  program.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  reduce  the  $400  million  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  for  supporting  assistance  to  $350 
million.  That  is  a  small  amount.  It 
could  very  well  be  much  larger.  Yester¬ 
day  I  indicated,  and  wish  to  indicate 
now,  that  I  hope  some  understanding 
can  be  reached  during  today,  tomorrow, 
the  next  day,  or  next  week — the  earlier 
the  better — whereby  the  cut  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  be  $500  million,  which  would 
leave  a  Senate  version  of  $3,700  million 
and  a  House  bill  of  $3,500  million.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  the  conference 
would  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
much  better  than  split  the  difference. 
But  why  delude  ourselves?  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  Senator  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  final  appropriation  will  be 
any  considerable  amount,  if  any,  over 
$3  billion.  When-  the  two  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  go  into  conference, 
they  will  probably  be  compromising  be¬ 
tween  approximately  $2.7  billion  and  $3 
billion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  speculate  on 
the  total  amount  of  the  bill,  but,  as  I 
have  proposed,  the  bill  should  be 
examined  country  by  country.  Today 
in  the  news  we  read  that  another  coun¬ 
try  has  eliminated  itself  voluntarily 
from  our  aid.  Cambodia  has  said  that 
it  does  not  want  our  aid,  either  economic 
or  military. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Unless  we  take  her 
dictation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  does  not  want  our 
military  aid  nor  our  economic  aid.  It 
wants  us  to  get  out.  Cambodia  is  one 
of  the  so-called  dominoes  in  the  Far 
East  that  we  do  not  want  to  see  fall. 
But  this  has  now  become  Cambodia’s 
choice  and  decision.  Cambodia  is  a 
middle  domino  which  has  taken  itself 
out  voluntarily. 

Will  our  foreign  aid  administrators 
go  to  Cambodia  and  insist  that  it  must 
take  our  money?  Obviously  not.  At 
least  I  assume  not.  So  there  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $18  million  or  $20  million  which 
we  can  take  off  the  total. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  the  other  day, 
we  should  go  through  the  list  of  coun¬ 
tries  one  by  one.  We  should  determine 
the  countries  that  would  be  eliminated 
by  the  Church  amendment.  They  are 
the  countries  that  are  prosperous,  made 
so  by  U.S.  aid — France,  West  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Japan.  We  should 
take  out  the  aggressor  nations  which 
have  been  barred  by  specific  amend¬ 
ments,  such  as  Egypt  and  Indonesia. 
We  should  take  out  the  countries  that 
have  been  dropped  from  the  program — 
more  or  less  as  they  should  be — because 
they  have  received  enough  aid.  I  refer 
to  such  countries  as  Israel,  Lebanon,  and 
Greece.  We  should  consider  Taiwan.  If 
we  would  do  so,  we  would  arrive  at  a 
figure  which  is  much  more  reasonable 
than  that  which  is  now  being  discussed. 

Though  it  is  all  very  proper  to  make 
them.  I  do  not  believe  in  blanket  cuts. 
I  think  we  should  approach  the  question 
in  a  scientific,  scholarly,  studious,  and 


detailed  manner.  We  should  consider 
the  program  country  by  country  and  find 
out  what  the  countries  have  been  doing. 
In  the  past  2  days  we  have  had  ample 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Argentina 
and  Brazil  do  not  qualify  under  the  rules 
established  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
American  republics  at  Punta  del  Este. 
These  two,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  do  not 
want  any  part  of  that  program.  They 
do  not  want  to  revise  their  economy. 
They  make  no  effort  to  stop  inflation. 
They  shy  at  making  the  needed  reforms. 
President  Goulart  has  said  as  much.  He 
said  that  the  Alliance  program  is  no  good. 
Although  we  have  poured  $2.5  billion  into 
Brazil,  he  did  not  have  the  courtesy  to 
mention  our  generous  contributions.  Ar¬ 
gentina  has  rebuffed  Secretary  Harri- 
man’s  efforts  to  obtain  a  square  deal  for 
the  American  oil  companies  and  to  abide 
by  agreements  made  with  them.  There 
goes  the  Argentine. 

As  we  debate,  we  may  find  that  more 
and  more  countries  will  drop  out  for  one 
reason  or  another  either  because  they 
“want  out”  or  because  they  are  obviously 
disqualified.  So  I  believe  the  estimates 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  makes 
are  very  generous.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  program  will  be  cut  fur¬ 
ther,  and  the  cuts  will  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram,  because  they  will  enable  us  to 
concentrate  on  the  countries  which  are 
qualified  and  are  trying  to  do  their  part 
in  self-help,  which  wish  to  “play  ball” 
with  us,  by  establishing  a  program  that 
will  be  fiscally  sound  and  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  reforms.  So  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  as  every  day 
passes  this  country-by-country  approach 
seems  much  more  logical,  reasonable,  and 
proper. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  propose  to  have  the  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Cam¬ 
bodia  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  12,  1963, 
entitled,  “Cambodia  To  End  U.S.  Aid — 
Says  Troops  Must  Go,”  with  the  sub¬ 
heading  “  ‘We  Will  Be  Poorer,  But  More 
Independent,’  Prinpe  Says.”  That  is 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  1963] 
Cambodia  To  End  U.S.  Aid— Says  Troops 
Must  Go — “We  Will  Be  Poorer,  but 
More  Independent/'  Prince  Says — Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  To  Be  Asked  for  As¬ 
sistance 

Pnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  November  12. — 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  renounced  today 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  as  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1964,  and  said  French  and  American 
troops  must  leave  his  southeast  Asian  king¬ 
dom. 

There  was  no  indication  that  the  neutral¬ 
ist  head  of  state  would  renounce  the  aid  he 
has  been  receiving  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China  and  other  Communist 
countries.  He  said  he  would  call  in  five 
Chinese  Communist  experts  to  help  orga¬ 
nize  state  control. 

Only  yesterday  the  Prince  announced  the 
nationalization  of  import  and  export  busi¬ 
ness  here  and  the  nationalization  of  Cam¬ 
bodian  banks  as  of  the  end  of  next  June. 


He  called  the  moves  part  of  his  program  of 
advanced  socialism. 

Price  Sihanouk,  who  stepped  down  as  king 
so  he  could  rule  more  firmly  as  chief  of 
state,  has  received  about  $365  million  in 
U.S.  aid  since  his  country  became  independ¬ 
ent  in  1955.  At  that  time  French  Indochina 
was  divided  into  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

The  Cambodian  leader  has  tried  to  main¬ 
tain  a  strictly  neutral  role  in  southeast  Asia. 
In  announcing  his  decision  to  give  up  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  he  said  at  a  news  conference  that 
“by  this  measure  we  will  be  poorer  but  more 
independent.” 

There  was  no  sign  that  Prince  Sihanouk 
planned  to  abandon  his  neutrality  in  the 
cold  war.  But  in  recent  years  he  has  been 
increasingly  annoyed  with  the  United  States 
for  the  vast  military  aid  given  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam. 

Border  clashes  have  been  frequent  with 
South  Vietnam,  and  on  August  20,  1962,  the 
Prince  asked  the  14-nation  group  that  wrote 
the  cease-fire  agreements  for  the  civil  war 
in  Laos  to  meet  again  to  guarantee  Cam¬ 
bodia’s  neutrality. 

Most  of  the  Communist  countries  agreed, 
but  the  United  States  and  Britain  were 
lukewarm.  President  Kennedy  suggested 
that  interested  countries  reaffirm  their  re¬ 
spect  for  Cambodian  integrity  and  independ¬ 
ence. 

Prince  Sihanouk  said  this  was  not  enough. 
He  later  threatened  to  ask  Peiping  to  send 
in  enough  forces  to  discourage  aggression. 


U.S.  Officials  Concerned 

Washington,  November  12. — Officials  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  today  over  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  Prince  Sihanouk. 

Cambodia,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
Utah,  has  a  strategic  importance  in  the  cold 
war  that  overshadows  its  dimensions.  The 
United  States  keeps  about  60  men  there  to 
oversee  the  military  aid  program,  which  last 
year  totaled  $10.4  million.  Economic  aid 
was  put  at  $18.8  million  in  1963. 

Some  officials  were  disturbed  by  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Prince  Sihanouk  might  draw 
Cambodia  closer  to  the  Communist  bloc, 
particularly  Communist  China. 

Cambodia  is  bordered  by  South  Vietnam, 
Thailand  and  Laos.  If  she  shifted  away 
from  her  nonalinement  policy  she  could 
drive  a  wedge  between  Thailand  and  Viet¬ 
nam,  creating  a  serious  situation  for  the 
United  States  on  the  Indochina  peninsula. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
kingdom. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  great  democrat  in 
Cambodia  is  a  monarch.  If  we  read  the 
article,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  should  sur¬ 
render  to  his  dictation  he  might  con¬ 
descend  to  take  more  American  aid,  but 
on  his  terms,  of  course.  That  is  what 
is  wrong  with  much  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  made  mention 
of  the  so-called  domino  theory.  It  has 
always  been  highly  fallacious,  but  as  the 
Senator  says,  Cambodia  is  not  the  end 
domino  but  a  middle  domino.  It  will 
merely  withdraw  from  the  line. 

One  of  the  great  fallacies  is  that  we  re¬ 
quire  the  so-called  domino  countries  for 
the  defense  of  American  interests  in  the 
Pacific.  That  is  complete  nonsense.  It 
has  always  been  nonsense.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  position  in  the  Pacific  and  the  de¬ 
fense  of  those  countries  as  well  happen 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet, 
the  American  air  armada,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  American  boys 
in  uniform  scattered  throughout  the 
Pacific. 
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In  most  of  those  countries,  10  Boy- 
Scout  troops  could  lick  their  armies.  In 
many  of  those  countries  there  is  no  will 
to  fight.  Yet  we  continue  to  pour  into 
those  countries  heavy  dosages  of  military 
aid,  and  we  pay  their  armies  out  of  the 
pockets  of  American  taxpayers,  as  a  sort 
of  employment  program. 

They  are  most  remarkable  armies. 
They  go  into  battle  and  come  out  either 
with  no  casualties  or  no  wounded  or  only 
a  few  scratches,  because  they  have  no 
will  to  fight.  We  have  been  “taken  for 
a  ride”  in  this  entire  program  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  As  one  Senator,  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  it. 

I  was  opposed  to  our  going  into  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  am  opposed  to  staying 
there  and  do  not  intend  to  vote  to  murder 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  any  effective  mili¬ 
tary  fighting  out  of  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese.  We  should  pay  attention  for  it 
may  be  only  a  few  years  before  they  will 
be  making  a  deal  with  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese,  anyway. 

I  am  for  protecting  American  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Pacific,  but  I  am  for  protect¬ 
ing  them  with  American  forces — the 
American  naval,  air,  and  land  forces. 
Any  time  those  countries  want  to  offer 
to  go  along  with  a  program  of  sound 
foreign  aid,  in  which  they  will  agree  to 
help  themselves  and  get  off  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dole,  I  will  begin  being  interested  in 
some  foreign  aid  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  defec¬ 
tion,  if  we  can  call  it  that,  of  Cambodia, 
from  our  foreign  aid  program,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
necessarily  give  us  pause  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  revision  of  our  military  policy 
in  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course,  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  revision  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  There  is 
an  article  in  this  morning’s  press  about 
one  of  our  generals  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  American  military  pro¬ 
gram  in  South  Vietnam,  who  is  reported 
to  be  not  in  the  best  of  grace  with  the 
new  regime.  So,  I  suppose  we  will  once 
again  surrender  to  that  group  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  I  do  not  know  what  the  out¬ 
come  will  be,  but  we  should  not  down¬ 
grade  American  generals  and  American 
military  forces  anywhere,  including 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  also  ob¬ 
vious  that,  although  our  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  has  not  been  materially 
modified  in  recent  years,  strategic  con¬ 
siderations  have  very  greatly  changed, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the 
great  airlift,  which  has  proved  that  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  hours  we  can  transport 
the  troops  necessary  to  any  given  point? 

Why  must  we  support  standing  armies 
in  all  kinds  of  little  countries,  in  some 
of  which  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
said,  there  is  not  even  the  will  to  fight? 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  the  world — includ¬ 
ing,  incidentally.  West  Germany — knows 
that  protection  of  freedom  is  dependent 
upon  U.S.  nuclear  power.  All  Europe 
knows  that  if  Russia  makes  an  offensive 


move  against  a  NATO  ally,  under  our 
commitments  she  will  be  confronted  with 
American  nuclear  power.  The  sad  and 
awful  thing  about  it  is  that  we,  too,  will 
be  confronted  with  nuclear  power.  That 
is  the  terrible  gamble  and  risk  mankind 
is  running. 

I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to  weaken  the 
greatest  defense  weapon  we  have,  the 
American  economy,  which  makes  pos¬ 
sible  our  nuclear  power,  until  that  glori¬ 
ous  day  of  peace,  when  all  mankind 
comes  to  its  senses  and  recognizes  it  must 
have  an  enforcible  disarmament  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  bring  an  end  to  this  in¬ 
sane  nuclear  armaments  race.  That 
probably  will  not  happen  in  the  Senator’s 
time  or  in  mine;  but  we  cannot  justify 
continuing  to  undermine  the  American 
economy,  as  we  are  doing,  with  so  much 
of  this  foreign  aid  program — the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  speech  in  New  York  last  Friday  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  reiterate  by  reference  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  criticisms  I  made  of  that 
speech  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  In  my  judgment,  it  was  not  a 
sound  speech. 

With  respect  to  what  Europe  knows 
and  what  we  have  demonstrated  by  the 
airlift  program,  as  to  how  fast  we  could 
move  men  to  Germany,  if  we  wish  to 
move  men — we  will  not  be  using  many 
men  in  a  nuclear  war — that  airlift  was 
a  great  demonstration  of  American  mili¬ 
tary  efficiency,  might,  and  power. 

But,  what  did  our  Secretary  of  State 
do?  In  spite  of  that  demonstration,  he 
assured  Erhard  that  we  will  not  bring 
our  American  boys  home.  We  should 
bring  home  four  divisions.  That  would 
have  a  terrific  effect  on  the  American 
balance-of-payments  problems.  It  would 
have  a  great  effect  on  the  American 
economy.  I  know  that  is  political  heresy 
for  a  Democrat  to  utter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  mind  being  a  here¬ 
tic,  when  I  know  I  am  right,  and  when  I 
know  I  am  supporting  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  taxpayers,  as  the 
American  taxpayers  are  going  to  make 
perfectly  clear  in  the  months  ahead. 
A  good  many  persons  are  not  thinking 
ahead  as  to  what  the  position  of  the 
American  people  will  be. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  confident  that 
when  the  bill,  in  its  vastly  bettered  form, 
is  passed  by  the  Senate,  there  will  be  al¬ 
most  universal  approval  in  our  country 
of  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon.  If  any  criticism  is  to 
be  made,  it  may  be  that  we  have  not 
gone  far  enough. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  not  gone  far 
enough. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  that  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  or  en¬ 
ergy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  or  of  Sen¬ 
ators  who  have  sought  to  improve  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  about 
that;  all  I  know  is  that  we  have  not  had 
the  votes.  A  majority  should  have  stood 
with  us. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  example,  last  night, 
in  connection  with  the  contingency  fund, 
we  tried  to  end  a  misuse  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  the  taxpay¬ 


ers’  dollars  in  a  contingency  fund,  where¬ 
by  the  President  and  his  predecessors 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into  balance- 
of-payments  and  budget  support  pro¬ 
grams  in  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Ecuador, 
and,  of  all  places,  Indonesia,  and  other 
countries  in  the  world.  But  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  do  not  know  such  ugly  facts. 
They  do  not  know  that  Congress  has 
voted  the  President  of  the  United  States 
unchecked  discretion  to  spend,  at  his 
will,  without  obtaining  prior  approval  of 
the  Congress  for  the  specific  amount  of 
money  he  wished  to  pour  into  some 
country’s  “slipping”  money,  or  budget 
support  money. 

We  must  inform  the  American  people 
in  the  months  ahead.  I  am  convinced 
of  the  sound  judgment  of  the  American 
people  once  they  grasp  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  abuse  of  Presidential  power. 

Under  our  system,  I  do  not  think  any 
Congress  can  justify  voting  to  give  any 
President  such  unchecked  discretionary 
power  to  take,  at  his  will,  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  and  say  to  the  President  of 
Brazil,  “You  can  have  it  for  budget  bal¬ 
ancing,  for  budget  support,”  when  we  in 
this  country  have  a  serious  deficit,  run¬ 
ning  into  billions  of  dollars,  and  when 
we  have  such  a  serious  balance-of-pay¬ 
ments  problem  that  some  of  our  leading 
economists  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  American  gold  supply. 

When  will  there  be  a  stop  to  the  raiding 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury?  When  will  there 
be  a  stop  to  the  raiding  of  the  pockets 
of  the  American  taxpayers?  I  will  tell 
Senators  when — when  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  obtain  the  facts  and  enter  that 
great  citadel  of  freedom,  the  voting 
booth,  and  hold  officials  to  an  account¬ 
ing  for  such  malpractices. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  contribution. 

Speaking  of  the  pending  amendment, 
I  fully  appreciate  that  taken  together, 
these  changes  would  reduce  the  pending 
bill  by  only  $55  million.  To  some,  it 
would  appear  that  to  discuss  figures 
amounting  to  less  than  $100  million  is  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

But  $55  million  is  not  chickenfeed. 
If  we  add  the  5’s  and  the  10’s  and  the 
25’s  and  the  50’s,  a  careful  pruning  of 
the  bill  adds  up  to  a  substantial  ac¬ 
cumulated  saving  for  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  That  is  the  objective  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  my  wonderful 
colleagues  who  have  stood  with  me  in  this 
fight  in  the  Senate  to  bring  about,  at  long 
last,  some  reforms  in  the  shocking  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

I  consider  such  a  saving  to  be  im¬ 
portant  because  it  deals  with  grant  pro¬ 
grams.  Supporting  assistance  is,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  source  of  concern  to  me  for  the 
reason  that,  if  we  are  ever  to  get  foreign 
aid  on  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant  basis, 
we  will  have  to  see  the  end  first  of  sup¬ 
porting  assistance. 

“Supporting  assistance”  is  a  deceptive 
phrase.  We  must  watch  the  State  De¬ 
partment  when  it  uses  such  phrases.  It 
uses  genteel  words  that  have  a  tendency 
to  lull  public  opinion.  They  act  as 
opiates.  Explanation  is  in  order  for  the 
record  as  to  what  “supporting  as¬ 
sistance”  involves. 
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Supporting  assistance  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  the  category  used  for  political 
purposes.  It  is  the  most  frequently  used 
to  enable  other  nations  to  balance  their 
budgets,  a  goal  that  we  are  willing  to  go 
into  deficit  financing  in  order  to  help 
others  achieve.  Supporting  assistance  is 
nonproject  grant  aid. 

Supporting  assistance  is  nonproject 
grant  aid.  No  forensic  weeping  should 
be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  from 
any  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  President, 
about  any  interference,  in  this  amend¬ 
ment,  with  project  aid,  for  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  supporting  assistance  there  is 
not  a  project  involved.  What  is  involved 
is  an  attempt  to  stop  American  support 
of  the  Brazilian  budget^  Even  if  the 
President  of  Brazil  had  not  made  his  at¬ 
tack  yesterday  on  the  United  States,  I 
would  say  this.  Why  should  we  grant  a 
dime  to  the  President  of  Brazil  to  shore 
up  his  budget,  when  the  President  of 
Brazil  has  made  an  economic  record  as 
worthless  as  an  infertile  goose  egg?  If 
anyone  can  tell  me  anything  more  val¬ 
ueless  than  an  inf  ex-tile  goose  egg,  I 
would  like  him  to  tell  me  what  it  is. 

The  President  of  Brazil  has  done 
nothing  about  inflation  in  that  country. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  carry  out  the 
the  commitments  his  Finance  Minister 
made  in  Washington  a  few  months  ago — 
the  so-called  austei-ity  reform  Brazil  was 
supposd  to  inaugurate,  and  the  great 
program  in  the  field  of  fiscal  refoi'm 
Brazil  was  to  inaugui-ate,  if  she  could  get 
only  a  few  more  million  of  dollars  for 
budget  suppoi't,  for  supporting  assistance. 

We  are  taken  for  a  bunch  of  suckers 
in  confei-ence  after  conference.  Our 
State  Department  falls  for  it,  and  the 
American  taxpayers  are  rooked.  The 
press  does  not  like  that  word.  It  has 
criticized  me  for  saying  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  ai-e  being  rooked.  The 
Amrican  people  know  what  it  means, 
and  the  press  knows  what  it  means.  But 
if  the  press  engaged  in  a  Pravda  line  of 
supporting  the  administration  on  the 
foreign  aid  giveaway  program,  it  does 
not  like  specific  language  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  connection  with  the 
comments  on  Brazil,  it  might  be  well  to 
show  at  this  time  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  Brazil  received  $67,200,000,  in  de¬ 
velopment  grants  and  loans,  and  $61  mil¬ 
lion  in  assistance  under  Public  Law  480. 

I  point  out  further  that  while  this  was 
going  on  Bi-azil  was  unable  to  pay  $287,- 
000  in  back  assessments  to  the  United 
Nations  for  1961  and  pi’ior  years. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  one 
wonders  why,  with  $61  million  in  Public 
Law  480  assistance  and  $67,200,000  in 
development  loans  and  grants,  somehow 
or  other  Brazil  was  unable  to  become 
current  in  its  payment  of  assessments 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  bringing  out  those  facts. 
While  those  are  startling  enough,  I 
shall  cite  even  more  stai-tling  figures  as 
to  what  Brazil  has  been  getting. 


The  amendment  is  offered  not  only  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but 
also  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI. 

He  is  known  familiarly  and  affection¬ 
ately  in  the  Senate  as  the  “Little  Giant.” 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  is  a  big 
giant.  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  him. 
He  has  been  far  ahead  of  us  for  many 
years  in  connection  with  the  need  for 
x-efoi-m  in  foreign  aid.  When  some  of  us 
were  still  engaged  in  the  luxui-y  of  wish¬ 
ful  thinking  and  hoping  that  the  State 
Department  would  bring  about  some 
needed  changes  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  when  year  after  year  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  debate,  and  when  we 
pleaded  with  the  State  Department  to 
do  something  about  it,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  year  after  year 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
forewarned  us  of  many  of  the  things 
which  now  have  become  known  as  facts 
to  all  Senators. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  coming.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pub¬ 
licly  for  the  privilege  that  I  have  had  of 
woi-king  with  him  on  the  bill  this  year 
and  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  as  we  fought  on  amendment  after 
amendment  to  try  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  had  made  the  point  that  supporting 
assistance  was  nonproject  grant  aid.  In 
that  respect,  it  is  far  more  deserving  of 
elimination  than  development  grants, 
because  development  grants  go  into  spe¬ 
cific  projects  that  may  be  in  the  nature 
of  education,  health,  or  some  similar  so¬ 
cial  improvement  that  does  not  repay 
itself  on  a  scheduled  basis,  but  which 
nonetheless  can  be  evaluated  for  its  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  small  amount  that  I  am  recom- 
medning  in  development  grants  is  much 
smaller  than  what  really  should  be  of¬ 
fered,  but  the  amendment  makes  a  pack¬ 
age,  along  with  the  $50  million  proposed 
cut  in  supporting  assistance  of  $55  mil¬ 
lion.  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  true  that 
supporting  assistance  goes  into  projects. 
For  the  most  part  it  goes  into  budget 
support  in  countries  which  have  not  been 
willing  to  adopt  reforms  that  they  ought 
to  adopt,  in  order  to  settle  their  own 
budget  problems.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  have  been  point¬ 
ing  out  the  great  deficiencies  which  have 
prevailed  in  Brazil.  Yesterday  we  were 
treated  to  an  anti-American  speech  by 
the  President  of  Brazil,  whose  country 
has  been  the  recipient  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  suppoi-ting  assistance  and  con¬ 
tingency  fund  assistance  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  but  who  is 
opposed  to  any  arrangement  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  Sao  Paulo  for  a  multilateral 
group  to  study  and  evaluate  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  programs.  Apparently  he 
is  a  “go-along-alone-er.”  He  is  the 
President  of  a  counti-y  which  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
misused  presidential  contingency  fund 
money,  unknown  at  the  time  to  Congress 
or  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  never  safe  in  a  democracy  to  give 
any  administrator  of  government — Pres¬ 


ident,  Senator,  Congressman,  sheriff, 
constable,  or  anyone  else — unchecked  dis¬ 
cretionary  power.  That  is  when  abuses 
develop.  A  procedure  that  pei-mits  abuse 
is  a  bad  procedure,  and  restrictions 
ought  to  be  written  into  it  that  will 
check  the  abuse. 

Last  night  I  gave  the  Senate  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  write  restrictions.  That  was 
a  vital  rollcall.  The  voters  of  America 
should  pay  attention  to  that  yea-and-nay 
vote,  for  that  vote  shows  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  this  body  is  willing  to  let  the 
President  of  the  United  States  continue 
with  unchecked  discretionary  power. 

We  cannot  reconcile  that  procedure 
with  our  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  reconcile  it  with  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  which  is 
so  essential  to  maintain  and  preserve  and 
protect  the  fi’eedom  of  the  American 
people. 

We  are  dealing  with  support  assistance, 
which  ought  to  be  checked.  Support 
assistance  is  the  American  dole  to  coun¬ 
tries  that  refuse  to  initiate  reforms. 
Support  assistance  is  a  dole  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Brazil,  for  the  runaway  inflation 
that  has  gone  over  100  percent,  to  the 
president  of  a  country  that  refuses  to 
adopt  economic  reforms  which  are 
necessaiy  to  stabilize  the  country,  to  a 
president  of  a  country  whose  wealthy 
oligarchs  make  money  from  American 
foreign  aid  and  sink  it  in  New  York  and 
Swiss  banks,  not  in  the  future  of  the 
economy  of  their  country. 

That  is  the  problem  we  are  dealing 
with. 

Mr.  President,  after  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences,  I  announce  a  modification  of 
my  amendment  No.  316,  by  striking  out 
lines  1  and  2  of  the  amendment.  This 
modification  of  my  amendment  would 
eliminate  from  consideration  any  cut  in 
the  development  grant  program. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  true  that  I  have  the 
parliamentary  right  to  modify  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  right  to 
modify  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  announce  that  at  a  later  hour  amend¬ 
ment  No.  257  shall  be  called  up,  which 
deals  directly  with  development  grants. 
Several  Senators  have  told  me  they  will 
support  that  part  of  my  amendment 
which  deals  with  support  assistance,  but 
they  find  it  difficult  to  support  a  cut  in 
development  grants.  In  order  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  two  issues,  I  have  modified  my 
amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  chosen 
to  modify  his  amendment  by  striking 
fi’om  it  that  part  which  would  reduce  the 
technical  aid  program.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  this  leaves  the  amendment  in 
such  form  as  to  be  limited  to  defense 
support  exclusively? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  amendment 
now  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the  de¬ 
fense  support  program  from  $400  to  $360 
million? 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  $350  million. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  To  $350  million? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  a  $50  mil¬ 
lion  cut. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Senator  in  his  objective.  He 
knows  that  I  have  long  felt  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  military  support  assistance  is 
open  to  very  serious  question,  because 
this  is  the  kind  of  aid  we  are  giving  some 
countries  that  receive  an  excessively 
large  slice  of  the  American  aid  “melon.” 
Therefore,  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  reach  through  to  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  the  Senator  and  I  discussed  yester¬ 
day  in  the  course  of  our  colloquy  in  the 
Chamber.  I  feel  that  we  need  to  take 
into  account  the  action  which  has 
already  been  taken  in  the  other  body, 
where  this  particular  item  was  reduced 
to  $380  million. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  approve  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  its  present  form,  it  would  mean 
that  the  Senate  would  reduce  this  item 
$30  million  below  the  House  figure.  In 
view  of  the  large  cut  that  has  already 
been  approved  in  the  House,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  cut  this  item  below  the  House 
figure. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  will¬ 
ing  to  modify  the  amendment  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  House  figure  of  $380  million, 
the  result  would  be  to  effect  another  $20 
million  cut  and  reduce  this  item  to  the 
same  level  as  the  House  figure.  If  the 
amendment  were  so  modified,  I  would 
support  it.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Senator  in  offering  the  amendment 
in  such  modified  form. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
shall  give  it  careful  consideration.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to 
accept  the  suggestion,  because  jyf  my 
commitment  to  other  Senators  and  be¬ 
cause  of  another  problem  I  frankly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
other  Senators. 

This  is  one  place  where  the  House  could 
have  cut  the  item  more  than  it  did  and 
left  us  a  sounder  foreign  aid  bill.  The 
Senate  could  take  $50  million  off  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  supporting  assistance  and 
have  a  much  sounder  bill.  But  I  have 
suggested  to  some  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  that  we  ought  to  face  the  reality 
of  what  the  final  appropriation  is  likely 
to  be.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  not  be 
more  than  $300  million,  and  probably  not 
that  much.  If  we  are  to  have  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  figures  below  the  House  figures,  at 
least  for  consideration. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  had  hoped  that 
some  understanding  could  be  reached  on 
an  additional  $40  million  cut.  It  would 
bring  the  total  cut  in  the  Senate  to  $500 
million.  It  stands  at  $460  million  now. 
Although  we  could  save  more  money,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  that  would  be  a 
pretty  workable  figure  to  take  to  confer¬ 
ence.  It  would  save  much  time  because, 
unless  we  can  arrive  at  what  we  think  is 
a  workable  figure,  we  shall  have  to  con¬ 


tinue  to  try  to  cut  the  authorizations  in 
the  bill  amendment  by  amendment, 
which  will  involve  a  list  of  amendments 
providing  for  cuts  country  by  country. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
defeating  those  of  us  who  believe  this 
cut  should  be  greater  by  yea  and  nay 
votes — which  will  continue  to  show,  I  am 
sure,  a  substantial  number  in  this  body 
who  are  fed  up  with  the  bill  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  it  represents — is  helpful  to  obtain¬ 
ing  ultimately  good  foreign  aid  support  in 
this  country.  But  if  that  is  the  way  the 
administration  wants  to  operate,  it  is  all 
right  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
will  not  be  deterred  by  what  probably 
was  a  very  unsound  speech  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  New  York  City  the  other  night. 
The  President  himself,  or  his  secretary 
ought  to  be  in  consultation  with  us  on 
this  subject.  We  have  no  intention  of 
stopping  the  fight.  We  are  going  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
amendment  by  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  very 
much.  I  am  not  rejecting  his  suggestion 
and  shall  go  into  consultation  with  other 
Senators  about  it  later.  However,  this  is 
the  place  where  the  administration  could 
agree  to  take  another  $40  million  cut  and 
have  a  stronger  bill,  because  if  there  is 
one  area  which  we  ought  to  reform,  it  is 
in  connection  with  supporting  assistance. 

Supporting  assistance  is  the  payroll  on 
which  we  put  nations  all  over  the  world 
that  are  unwilling  to  put  their  economic 
houses  in  order  and  unwilling  to  live 
within  their  means. 

We  offer  to  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  scale  on  which  they  want  to 
live  and  the  scale  on  which  they  can 
afford  to  live,  and  we  do  it  with  support¬ 
ing  assistance,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Supporting  assistance  goes  into  a  na¬ 
tion’s  budget  and  is  forever  lost  to  the 
sight  of  the  American  taxpayers  whose 
money  it  was.  Wherever  there  is  a  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  receiving  supporting  as¬ 
sistance,  there  is  a  country  that  wants  a 
military  machine  that  it  cannot  support, 
or  maintains  inefficient  socialized  indus¬ 
tries  that  are  really  used  to  give  jobs  to 
the  unemployed,  or  a  country  that  is 
simply  thought  to  be  important  to  us  for 
political  reasons. 

In  my  opinion,  none  of  these  reasons 
justifies  our  giving  them  supporting  as¬ 
sistance.  I  invite  Senators  to  come  to 
my  desk  and  inspect  the  list  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  of  major  recipients  of  aid  around 
the  borders  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
which  shows  how  much  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  they  are  down  for  in  fiscal  1964. 

I  cannot  read  the  figures,  because  they 
are  marked  “top  secret.”  They  should 
not  be  top  secret.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  American  taxpayer  should  not 
be  informed  of  these  figures.  I  can  put 
in  the  Record,  and  I  shall,  the  figures  for 
fiscal  1963,  1962, 1961,  and  1960,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  support  assistance 
program,  but  we  must  not  disclose  to  the 
American  people  the  figures  for  1964. 
Such  a  procedure  cannot  be  justified.  I 
wonder  why  we  cannot  disclose  the 
figures.  All  the  reasons  given  are  fal¬ 
lacious.  It  is  argued  that  if  we  disclose 
this  information,  some  of  the  countries 
that  do  not  receive  as  much  as  others  will 


request  more,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  being  discriminated  against.  That  is 
more  nonsense. 

It  is  argued  that  we  should  not  dis¬ 
close  information  that  would  be  of  use  to 
our  potential  enemies.  Does  anyone  be¬ 
lieve  that  Russia  does  not  know  that  we 
give  substantial  support  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries?  Of  course  she  does.  I  am  more  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  we  canot  make  the 
figures  public  because  the  Government 
does  not  want  the  American  citizen  to 
know,  because  the  American  citizen 
might  not  be  kind  about  it.  I  hope  the 
American  people  will  not  be  kind  about 
the  program  itself,  and  will  be  more  un¬ 
kind  because  their  Government  will  not 
take  them  into  its  confidence.  I  am  not 
going  to  support  that  kind  of  government 
by  secrecy.  There  is  little  I  can  do  about 
it,  because  my  lips  are  sealed,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
by  the  “top  secret”  label.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  engage  in  any  improper  course 
of  action.  Let  Senators  take  a  look  at 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  to  countries  which  ought  to 
be  told,  “Your  Santa  Claus  period  is  over. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  Christmas  for  you 
365  days  a  year  any  more,  with  Uncle 
Sam  putting  on  the  attire  of  Santa  Claus. 
You  must  stop  it.” 

All  my  present  amendment  proposes 
to  do  is  to  make  a  cut  of  $50  million. 
That  is  long  overdue.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment.  None 
of  the  reasons  given  justifies  our  giving 
supporting  assistance.  That  is  why  I 
invite  Senators  to  inspect  the  list  I  have 
prepared  of  major  recipients  of  aid 
around  the  borders  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  which  shows  how  much  supporting 
assistance  they  are  scheduled  to  receive 
in  fiscal  1964.  The  figures  show  a  total 
far  under  the  $350  million  I  am  propos¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  arguments  of  the  State 
Department  is,  “We  must  give  this  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  to  countries  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist  bloc.”  The 
total  indicates  that  many  countries 
which  are  not  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  bloc  are  to  receive  millions 
of  dollars  ol  support  assistance.  That 
is  why  I  say  that  the  figures  show  a 
total  far  under  the  $350  million  that  I 
am  proposing  in  my  amendment  so  far 
as  countries  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  bloc  are  concerned. 

Even  so,  the  supporting  assistance  to 
many  countries  should  be  drastically  cut, 
even  if  they  are  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  Supporting  assistance 
to  nations  in  Latin  America,  which  are 
not  included  on  the  chart,  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  eliminated  altogether. 

We  have  agreed  to  a  $10  billion  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program  for  the  next 
10  years  for  Latin  America.  We  have 
entered  into  two  agreements  with  Latin 
American  countries,  the  Act  of  Bogota 
and  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este.  They 
are  signed  agreements,  in  which  commit¬ 
ments  were  made  by  our  Latin  American 
friends  that  they  would  submit  plans, 
which  were  to  be  submitted  in  advance 
of  approval  for  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds.  Such  plans  would  outline  the 
program  of  economic  reform  and  other 
reforms  essential  in  those  countries  if 
there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  their  becoming 
stable  economies. 
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Only  eight  countries  have  submitted 
plans,  and  many  of  those  plans  need 
drastic  revision,  because  the  mere  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  plan  which  is  not  sound 
and  feasible  does  not  entitle  the  par¬ 
ticular  country  to  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds.  However,  certain  countries  have 
circumvented  the  Acts  of  Bogota  and 
Punta  del  Este  by  obtaining  funds  from 
other  sources. 

A  major  source  is  supporting  assist¬ 
ance  funds.  We  are  not  going  to  make 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  work 
if  we  are  to  give  these  countries  an  es¬ 
cape  hatch  which  they  can  use  to  walk 
out  on  their  obligations  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Brazil  and  Argentina  are  two  notorious 
examples.  That  is  why  I  say  that  for 
Latin  American  countries  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  money  should  be  cut  off  entirely, 
and  we  should  say  to  them,  “Keep  the 
commitments  you  have  made  in  ex¬ 
change  for  our  proffer  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram.” 

When  we  permit  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  to  obtain  money  from  the  support¬ 
ing  assistance  program,  we  are  a  party 
to  defeating  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

I  put  into  the  Record  yesterday  the 
article  written  by  Tad  Szulc  of  the  New 
York  Times  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  show¬ 
ing  the  stagnation  in  the  economies  of 
one  Latin  American  country  after  an¬ 
other,  and  pointing  out  that,  instead  of 
the  situation  improving,  it  is  growing 
worse.  We  do  not  have  enough  money 
in  this  country.  We  could  pour  all  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  into  Latin 
America  and  it  would  all  go  into  a  sink¬ 
hole,  and  not  stabilize  those  countries. 
The  leaders  of  those  countries  and  the 
people  of  those  countries  must  be  willing 
to  reform  their  economic  and  political 
systems. 

The  President  can  say  all  he  wants  to 
say  in  New  York  City  about  the  rich 
helping  the  poor.  Having  only  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  population,  the 
United  States  cannot  solve  the  problems 
of  poverty  throughout  the  world. 

Furthermore,  we  had  better  take  a 
look  at  some  of  our  own  domestic  needs. 
The  President  makes  a  nice  sounding, 
plausible,  emotional  argument  when  he 
talks  about  this  program  being  a  moral 
issue.  Some  basic  moral  issues  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fight  over  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  One  of  them  is  that  it  is  about 
time  this  Government  started  treating 
the  American  taxpayers  fairly  and 
stopped  sinking  millions  of  American 
taxpayers’  dollars  into  sinkholes  on  the 
basis  of  some  political  slogan  to  the 
effect  that  the  rich  must  help  the  poor. 

When  countries  in  which  millions  of 
poverty-stricken  people  live  are  willing  to 
reform  themselves,  we  will  then  go  in  on 
the  basis  of  sound  economic  projects  and 
be  of  assistance  to  them.  But  the  rich 
of  Brazil,  the  rich  of  the  Argentine,  the 
rich  of  Ecuador,  and  the  rich  of  every 
other  Latin  American  country  must  stop 
making  huge  profits  out  of  the  American 
foreign  aid  program  in  Latin  America, 
and  depositing  such  profits  in  New  York 
and  Swiss  banks,  while  American  tax¬ 
payers,  through  their  Government, 


through  their  support  of  the  assistance 
program,  and  through  the  Presidential 
contingency  fund,  pour  millions  upon 
millions  more  of  American  taxpayer  dol¬ 
lars  into  Latin  America. 

I  yield  to  no  other  Senator  in  my  ca¬ 
pacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  American  Republics  Affairs,  in  my 
desire  to  make  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  work.  Together  with  many  others, 
I  worked  hard  to  help  bring  the  pro¬ 
gram  into  being  in  the  first  place.  But 
some  of  the  fiscal  policies  being  followed 
by  our  Government  may  defeat  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  We  cannot  justify  a  dollar  of 
supporting  assistance  to  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  or  Ecuador,  so  long  as  those  coun¬ 
tries’  governments  take  the  position, 
which  they  have  taken  to  date,  of  not 
fulfilling  their  commitments  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Yesterday  the  United  States  was  the 
subject  of  an  insulting  speech  by  the 
President  of  Brazil,  who  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  American  aid  is  really 
of  any  value  to  Brazil.  That  is  grati¬ 
tude.  How  long  shall  we  take  it?  How 
long  will  this  administration  take  it? 
How  many  more  millions  of  dollars  will 
the  President,  through  his  contingency 
fund,  pour  into  Latin  America?  I  have 
tried  to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  check  it.  I  gave  it  that  opportunity 
last  night.  I  shall  figure  out  other  par¬ 
liamentary  ways  of  giving  the  Senate  an¬ 
other  opportunity  before  the  debate  is 
concluded,  for  that  hole  must  be  plugged. 

The  Senate  cannot  justify  allowing 
millions  of  dollars  of  supporting  assist¬ 
ance  funds  be  spent  in  this  manner. 
Funds  spent  this  way  defeat  some  of  the 
most  precious  objectives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy.  One  of  them  is  the 
objective  of  a  workable  Alliance  for 
Progress.  That  is  why  I  have  said  in 
this  speech  that,  in  my  judgment,  all 
supporting  assistance  to  Latin  America 
probably  should  be  stopped,  and  the 
Latin  American  countries  told  that  we 
have  a  program  to  help  them,  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress,  but  that,  of  course, 
it  creates  obligations  upon  them  to  do 
something  to  help  themselves.  They 
must  reform  the  system  that  has  brought 
them  into  the  stagnation  that  Tad  Szulc 
reported  in  the  previously  mentioned 
article. 

The  main  reason  why  the  Latin 
American  economy  is  stagnate  is  that  our 
Latin  American  friends,  in  country  after 
country,  are  refusing  to  adopt  the  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  that  are  essential  if  they 
are  to  have  a  stable,  growing,  expanding 
economy,  instead  of  a  stagnating,  de¬ 
generating  one. 

Ever  since  the  closing  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  we  have  been 
told  that  American  foreign  aid  is  now 
more  than  60  percent  loan  and  less  than 
40  percent  grant.  That  figure  relates 
only  to  economic  aid;  if  it  took  into  ac¬ 
count  military  aid,  which  is  all  grant, 
the  percentages  would  be  reversed.  The 
statistics  of  the  State  Department  are 
inaccurate,  in  the  sense  that  what  they 
include  as  loans  do  not  meet  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  loans  in  the  terminology  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  A  loan  at  three- 
fourths  percent  interest,  with  from  40  to 


50  years  to  pay  and  a  10-year  grace  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  not  a  cent  has  to  be  paid, 
is  not  a  loan. 

Furthermore,  I  ask  Senators  to  put  it 
down  in  their  memory,  for  future  recol¬ 
lection,  that  the  largest  percentage  of 
those  loans  will  never  be  repaid.  It  will 
be  only  a  few  years  until  speeches  will 
be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
urging  the  forgiveness  of  those  loans  be¬ 
cause  the  countries  have  not  made  a 
move  to  repay  them.  It  will  be  argued 
that  we  must  not  play  the  part  of  Shy- 
lock.  It  will  be  argued  that  the  failure 
to  repay  is  creating  friction,  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  problems;  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  great  generosity,  we  ought 
to  forgive  those  loans.  That  is  the  way 
this  game  is  played. 

It  is  time  to  write  a  new  rulebook  for 
the  State  Department,  and  to  say,  “You 
must  play  from  now  on  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  this  rulebook.  You 
will  no  longer  have  the  opportunity  to 
filch  from  and  milk  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  in  a  program  that  is  so  eco¬ 
nomically  unsound  as  the  program  in¬ 
volving,  for  example,  supporting  assist¬ 
ance.” 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  connection  with 
the  Senator’s  point  as  to  whether  loans 
will  be  repaid,  an  interesting  table  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  712  of  the  hearings,  to 
which  I  referred  yesterday.  As  to  the 
repayment  of  loans,  the  table  shows  that 
for  Alliance  for  Progress  loans,  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  only  a  few  years, 
$13,858,789.97  has  been  disbursed.  Un¬ 
der  the  heading  “unrepaid  balance,”  the 
identical  amount  is  shown.  There  has 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  repayment 
of  such  a  loan. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  overall  loan  dis¬ 
bursements,  the  table  shows  that  we 
have  disbursed  over  a  long  period  of 
years  $6,517,974,743.06,  while  $5,728,- 
534,659.28  is  still  owed  to  us.  In  other 
words,  about  90  percent  of  the  total 
amount  that  has  been  loaned  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  years  is  still  owed  to 
us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  my  opinion  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  money  will  never 
be  repaid  under  this  kind  of  unsound 
fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  devise  a  loan  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  actually  a  loan  program, 
we  should  say  to  the  borrower,  “These 
are  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
the  loan  will  be  made.  You  will  have  to 
undertake  certain  obligations  to  obtain 
the  loan.  You  will  have  to  pay  an  in¬ 
terest  rate  that  will  cover  the  cost  of  the 
use  of  the  money  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payers.  You  will  pay  for  the  service 
rendered.” 

Then  the  borrowers  will  pay  some  at¬ 
tention  to  their  investment  of  that 
money,  and  will  put  it  into  economic 
projects  which  will  do  economic  good  for 
the  mass  of  the  people.  They  will  be 
projects  which  will  pay  out.  That  is 
what  I  call  exporting  economic  freedom, 
and  that  is  what  we  should  be  exporting, 
because  until  there  are  established  in 
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those  countries  systems  of  economic  free¬ 
dom  based  upon  sound  fiscal  policies,  the 
people  of  those  countries  never  will  be 
saved  from  poverty  and  degeneration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  in  its  unsigned 
report  made  a  good  many  criticisms 
similar  to  mine,  but  the  committee 
“passed  the  buck”  to  the  administration; 
the  committee  slapped  the  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  wrist,  and  said,  “Next  year, 
bring  us  a  program  which  will  take  into 
account  some  of  these  criticisms.”  But 
the  committee  cannot  “pass  the  buck” 
insofar  as  its  responsibility  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  is  concerned,  for  if  all  the 
things  the  committee  has  said  all  along 
are  wrong  with  the  program  are  wrong 
with  it — and  there  are  also  many  other 
things  about  it  that  are  wrong — the 
committee  had  an  obligation  in  writing 
the  bill  to  proceed  to  correct  all  the 
wrongs  it  knew  about  in  the  program. 
If  the  committee  had  done  that,  we 
would  not  have  had  to  turn  the  Senate 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  rewrite  the  bill  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  section  by  section.  But  the 
committee  gave  us  no  alternative,  if  the 
opponents  to  the  bill  are  to  carry  out  our 
commitments  to  our  constituents. 

It  matters  not  to  me  how  inconvenient 
that  process  may  be  to  certain  Senators. 
They  were  elected  to  serve  in  this  body, 
and  they  should  adjust  their  convenience 
to  their  job. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  try  to  reach  a 
fair  negotiated  settlement  of  our  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  it  still  is  possible  to  do  so. 
But  until  such  a  settlement  is  reached, 
I  shall  continue  to  offer  amendment  after 
amendment  and,  with  each  amendment, 
to  make  a  record  for  future  reference  as 
to  what  is  wrong  with  the  parts  of  the 
program  to  which  my  amendments  are 
addressed. 

When  the  administration  claims  that 
the  foreign  aid  bill  is  now  60  percent 
loans  and  less  than  40  percent  grants, 
I  point  out  that  those  statistics  are 
“phony.”  In  the  first  place,  they  deal 
only  with  the  economic  side;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  they  do  not  tell  the  true  story 
about  the  nature  of  the  loans,  which  in 
effect  are  in  large  measure  grants  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  veil  of  semantics;  but  if  we 
take  a  long  look,  we  can  see  through  the 
veil.  Thus  it  is  that  I  say  that  if  the 
administration’s  own  statistics  took  into 
account  military  aid,  which  is  grant 
money,  the  percentages  would  be  re¬ 
versed. 

Moreover,  the  economic  aid  program 
itself  has  remained  rather  stationary  at 
the  proportion  of  roughly  65  percent  loan 
to  35  percent  grant.  That  proportion 
should  become  one  of  90  percent  loan 
and  10  percent  grant  for  economic  aid. 
Supporting  assistance  is  the  major  road¬ 
block  to  attainment  of  that  objective.  It 
bears  no  relationship  to  any  given  proj¬ 
ect  or  program.  It  is  extended,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  sound  financial  under¬ 
takings  of  the  recipient,  but  on  a  political 
basis. 

The  $400  million  proposed  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  for  this  cate¬ 
gory  of  aid  is  only  $35  million  less  than 
the  amount  carried  in  the  original  bill. 
If  Congress  is  going  to  steer  the  admin¬ 


istration  down  the  path  of  true  and 
meaningful  reform  in  foreign  aid,  we 
must  reduce  further  this  huge  source  of 
nonproject  grant  money,  as  provided  in 
my  amendment.  We  can  do  it  by  reduc¬ 
ing  supporting  assistance  to  $350  mil¬ 
lion,  as  provided  in  the  amendment. 

Congress  has  tried  over  the  years  to 
reduce  this  category  of  aid.  Our  effort 
has  not  been  notable  for  the  cooperation 
it  has  received  from  the  executive 
branch,  which  is  another  reason  for  my 
loss  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  recast  its  anachronistic 
foreign  aid  structure. 

My  colleagues  know  that  we  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  made 
many  attempts  to  compel  the  executive 
branch  to  recast  the  foreign  aid  program 
into  a  manageable  one,  with  specific 
goals  and  objectives.  We  have  tried  to 
promote  an  examination  of  a  basic  phil¬ 
osophical  premises  about  foreign  aid, 
and,  indeed,  to  find  out  whether  such 
fundamental  tenets  actually  exist.  Pro¬ 
minent  among  such  efforts  has  been  the 
“Mansfield  amendment.” 

Mr.  President,  before  I  discuss  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  I  note  the 
presence  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  submit  him  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  statement  I  now  make,  and 
then  let  him  deny  it  if  it  is  not  true. 
Again  this  year  in  the  committee  discus¬ 
sion  in  regard  to  supporting  assistance, 
which  goes  into  supporting  the  military 
forces  of  a  good  many  other  countries,  it 
was  alleged  that  they  are  not  able  to  sup¬ 
port  by  themselves  military  forces  of  the 
size  we  seek  to  have  them  maintain,  and 
there  was  discussion  about  countries  such 
as  South  Korea.  In  the  course  of  that 
discussion,  several  Senators  expressed 
perplexity  and  a  lack  of  understanding  as 
to  why  we  should  continue  to  pour  so 
much  money  into  South  Korea,  and  they 
asked  whether  that  was  one  place  where 
some  money  could  be  saved.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  my  amendment  would  do  that  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  giving  the  admin¬ 
istration  an  opportunity  to  cut  back  our 
supporting  assistance  in  Korea. 

Taiwan  is  another  example. 

The  American  people  are  maintaining 
there  the  army  of  Chiang  Kai-shek ;  and, 
as  I  have  said  before  in  this  debate, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  maintains  more  gener¬ 
als  than  the  total  number  of  generals  in 
the  entire  U.S.  Military  Establishment — 
and  at  high  salaries,  too ;  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  are  paying  the  bill.  But 
if  anyone  believes  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
army  is  worth  a  tinker’s  dam  to  the 
United  States,  in  connection  with  the 
defense  of  the  Pacific,  I  point  out  that 
that  is  far  from  the  fact.  If  an  attempt 
ever  were  made  to  land  that  army  on 
the  mainland  of  China,  I  am  of  the 
opinion — on  the  basis  of  many  reports  I 
have  ever  seen  in  regard  to  the  military 
efficiency  or  lack  of  efficiency  of  that 
army — that  it  would  trample  itself  to 
death  in  the  process  of  retreat. 

I  repeat  that  neither  Taiwan  nor  South 
Korea  is  of  support  to  the  American  de¬ 
fenses  in  the  Pacific.  The  support  of 
American  defenses  in  the  Pacific  depends 
upon  thousands  of  American  troops  who 
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are  stationed  throughout  the  Pacific 
area,  on  the  7th  Fleet,  and  on  the  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  spending  too 
much  money  in  South  Korea,  in  Taiwan, 
and  elsewhere  in  that  area,  in  supporting 
assistance;  and  I  am  asking  that  it  be 
cut  back  $50  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  the  subject  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  should  be  allo¬ 
cated  for  supporting  assistance  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  it  was  stated  that  probably 
a  cut  could  be  made. 

I  submitted  written  questions  to  Sec¬ 
retary  McNamara  in  an  endeavor  to  find 
out  how  many  troops  were  in  the  Armies 
of  Vietnam,  Thailand,  the  Republic  of 
China,  Korea,  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
Pakistan.  I  desired  to  know  how  many 
troops  might  be  available  in  those  for¬ 
eign  countries  if  we  became  involved  in 
trouble.  If  Senators  will  look  at  page  217 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  during 
June  and  July  of  1963,  they  will  find  the 
answers  to  the  several  questions  which 
I  asked.  The  answer  to  the  particular 
question  which  I  have  described  was  as 
follows ; 

Answer.  The  total  number  of  troops  main¬ 
tained  by  the  8  nations  mentioned  is  2,793,- 
623. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  answer  also 
identified  the  number  in  each  of  those 
nations,  but  the  number  was  deleted  be¬ 
cause  supposedly  the  information  was 
classified. 

I  then  asked  how  much  it  cost  to  main¬ 
tain  a  military  man  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  how  much  it  cost  in  the  respective 
countries  identified  on  page  218  of  the 
hearings.  Senators  will  note  that  in  1962 
it  cost  $3,948  to  maintain  a  man  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  not  including  paraphernalia 
and  equipment.  The  cost  in  the  other 
countries  is  listed.  In  Belgium  the  cost 
is  $1,571,  Denmark  $2,107,  France  $1,966, 
Germany  $1,689,  and  Italy  $878. 

I  shall  not  mention  each  nation  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  the  cost  to  maintain  a  mili¬ 
tary  man  in  Korea  is  $247 ;  in  the 
Republic  of  China — Taiwan — $177.  I 
desired  that  information  for  the  purpose 
of  determing  whether  financially  we 
were  not  better  off  by  having  those 
nations  provide  military  men  at  less  cost 
than  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  pro¬ 
viding  military  men  from  among  its  citi¬ 
zens. 

In  round  figures,  for  every  military 
man  that  we  in  the  United  States  can 
provide  at  a  cost  of  $3,948,  the  Republic 
of  China  can  provide  23  military  men, 
because  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  mili¬ 
tary  man  in  Taiwan  is  only  $177  per 
man.  The  Republic  of  Korea  can  pro¬ 
vide  about  15  men  for  every  1  that  we 
provide. 

I  am  not  making  an  argument  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  am  merely  stating  the 
figures.  I  could  not  wait  until  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  had  concluded  his 
questions.  I  submitted  written  ques¬ 
tions.  I  feel  that  the  questions  and 
answers  are  deserving  of  reading  and 
study. 
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I  have  the  following  issue  to  decide  in 
my  own  mind:  Would  we  profit  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  Korean  military 
men  and  the  number  of  military  men  in 
Taiwan,  with  the  probable  consequence 
that  we  would  have  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  own  military  men?  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  to  say  on  that  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  reply. 
What  the  Senator  has  stated  is  typical 
Pentagon  fallacious  propaganda.  Its 
major  premise  is  erroneous.  Its  major 
premise  is  that  maintaining  a  Chinese 
Army  in  the  large  number  Chiang  has 
on  Taiwan  is  some  help  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  argument 
made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  not  a  valid  argu¬ 
ment.  If  there  is  to  be  an  invasion  of 
Formosa,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows 
what  would  stop  it.  It  would  not  be 
Chiang’s  army.  It  would  be  the  Ameri¬ 
can  7th  Fleet  and  the  American  air 
armada. 

What  the  Senator  has  been  told  is 
merely  a  house  of  cards  that  McNamara 
has  built  up  in  order  to  justify  pouring 
out  wasteful  support  assistance. 

Let  us  consider  South  Korea.  Does 
the  Senator  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  most  of  the  members  of  the  army 
in  South  Korea?  We  ought  to  be  put 
them  to  work  building  roads.  We  ought 
to  put  them  to  work  on  irrigation  proj¬ 
ects.  We  ought  to  put  them  to  work  in 
civilian  jobs,  because  South  Korea  will 
not  be  defended  by  that  army.  South 
Korea  should  have  an  army,  but  its  size 
should  be  greatly  reduced  to  the  point  at 
which  the  economy  of  the  country  could 
support  it.  South  Korea  knows  that  if 
Red  China  should  make  a  move  toward 
South  Korea,  again  we  shall  go  into  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  7th  Fleet.  We  will  not  be 
wasting  the  lives  of  free  American  boys 
on  the  basis  of  thinking  that  we  can  win 
a  conventional  war  against  the  Red  Chi¬ 
nese  with  South  Korea’s  army. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Inouye  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  know  that  we  could 
not  whip  them  in  that  manner.  We 
could  greatly  reduce  their  numbers. 
The  argument  is  made  by  the  Pentagon 
that  we  could  go  around  the  periphery 
of  the  Communist  bloc  and  maintain  the 
native  armies  for  less  money  than  we 
can  maintain  the  American  army. 

The  point  is  that  we  would  not  have 
to  substitute  an  equal  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  for  that  army,  because  we  would 
not  be  fighting  that  kind  of  war  if  we 
had  to  fight  a  war  over  there. 

We  ought  to  be  demobilizing  a  great 
many  of  the  soldiers  in  those  indigenous 
populations  and  putting  them  to  work 
rehabilitating  the  country,  serving  clear 
notice  that  we  would  not  weaken  their 
defenses  and  would  not  encourage  any 
invasion  of  Formosa.  The  Red  Chinese 
know  the  7  th  Fleet  and  the  air 
armada  are  present.  The  Red  Chinese 
have  heard  the  announcement  of  the 
United  States,  for  it  is  known  to  all  the 
Communist  world,  “You  make  an  attack 
on  an  ally  of  freedom  and  you  have  had 
it.”  That  is  the  only  check  we  have 
against  war,  and  not  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
overaged  army. 


Has  the  Senator  seen  the  statistics  on 
the  military  efficiency  of  the  South 
Korean  Army?  They  could  be  whipped 
with  Boy  Scout  troops. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  record  shows  also 
that  our  Government  has  been  insisting 
upon  the  utilization  of  the  troops  in  those 
countries  in  the  very  projects  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  recommended. 
I  agree  with  him  entirely. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  a  minutia  degree 
they  pay  lipservice  to  the  program. 
They  say,  “We  have  this  little  project 
going.  We  have  that  little  project  go¬ 
ing.”  What  they  ought  to  have  is  an 
overall  program  of  putting  the  armies 
to  work  on  a  civilian  basis  in  keeping 
with  the  great  record  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mi\  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  transcription 
of  the  questions  which  I  asked  and  the 
answers  given.  They  appear  on  pages 
217,  218,  and  219  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  bill,  S.  1276,  in  June  and  July  1963. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  portion  of 
the  hearings  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  submit,  Mr.  Sec¬ 
retary,  or  to  your  aid,  some  written  ques¬ 
tions  that  Senator  Lausche  asked  me  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  you.  He  had  to  go  to  another  meet¬ 
ing. 


Secretary  McNamara.  Surely.  I  will  be 
very  pleased  to  answer  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  answer  them  in 
writing.  Senator  Lausche  had  to  attend  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  this  morning. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  MILITARY  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  PROGRAM 

The  following  questions  were  submitted 
in  writing  by  Senator  Lausche  with  answers 
to  be  provided  as  inserts  for  the  record: 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
over  60  percent  of  the  total  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  will  be  allocated  to  eight  key 
countries  in  south  Asia,  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Near  East.  They  are  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
the  Republic  of  China,  Korea,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Answer.  That  is  correct;  62  percent  to  be 
exact. 

Question.  Can  you  supply  for  the  record, 
if  such  information  is  not  classified,  the  re¬ 
spective  number  of  troops  that  are  main¬ 
tained  by  these  eight  nations? 

Answer.  The  total  number  of  troops  main¬ 
tained  by  the  eight  nations  mentioned  is 
2,793,623. 

{Deleted.] 

Question.  What  is  the  present  cost  per 
year  of  maintaining  each  military  man  in  the 
field  in  the  United  States? 

(See  table  below.) 

ANNUAL  PER  CAPITA  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  COSTS 

Cost  estimates  for  countries  receiving  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  shown  below  are  confined  to 
pay,  allowances,  subsistence  and  individual 
clothing.  They  do  not  include  operation 
and  maintenance  expenditures,  as  no  mean¬ 
ingful  comparisons  could  be  made  due  to 
differing  weapons  systems  and  technologies. 

For  comparative  purposes,  figures  are  in¬ 
cluded  for  1961.  Principal  reasons  for 
changes,  where  available,  are  indicated. 
Changes  are  primarily  due  to  either  new  ex¬ 
change  rates,  increased  pay  and  allowances, 
or  the  proportion  of  personnel  in  the  lower 
pay  grades. 


Cost  to  maintain  a  soldier 


1961 

1962 

Net  change 
1962  versus 
1961 

Remarks 

United  States _ 

Belgium  _ _ _ _ 

$4,014 

1,571 

1,650 

$3, 948 
1,671 
2, 107 

— $66 

Denmark . . . . 

+457 

Increase  due  mainly  to  higher  pay  and 
bonuses. 

France . - . . 

Germany.  . . : _ 

1,788 

1,689 

960 

1,486 

832 

1,966 

1,689 

878 

1,486 

+178 

Increase  due  to  higher  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances. 

Italy - - - 

Luxembourg _  _ 

-82 

Netherlands _ 

'771 

-61 

Norway _ _ _ 

1,706 

1,985 

+279 

Increases  in  all  services. 

Portugal _ _ _ 

435 

837 

+402 

Increase  due  to  higher  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances. 

Spain . . . . . . . __ 

466 

522 

+56 

Do. 

United  Kingdom . 

2,332 

2,495 

+163 

Increase  due  to  higher  pay  and  reduced 
numbers  in  lower  grades. 

Ethiopia _ _ _ 

375 

483 

+108 

Increase  due  to  increase  in  number  of 
students  attending  schools  CONUS 
and  promotions  in  higher  ranks. 

Greece.  . . . . . 

385 

389 

Iran... . . . . 

Libya _ _ _ 

501 

564 

670 

+63 

Increase  due  to  greater  number  of  junior 
officers  and  increase  in  Government 
retirement  contribution. 

Pakistan _ _ 

437 

438 

Turkey _ 

404 

427 

+23 

Increase  due  to  higher  pay  and  allow- 

Korea . . . . . 

219 

247 

+28 

Different  exchange  rate  and  small 
pay  increases  for  noncommissioned 
officers. 

Cambodia . . . . . 

829 

842 

+13 

Increase  due  to  promotions,  longevity, 
and  a  slight  strength  increase. 

Thailand . . 

406 

417 

+9 

Vietnam . 

1,  049 

651 

-398 

Decrease  due  to  more  realistic  exchange 

Republic  of  China.  _ 

174 

177 

+3 

Philippines-  . . . . 

742 

527 

+215 

Decrease  due  to  decontrol  of  peso. 

Japan _ _ 

818 

850 

+32 
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Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it 
is  your  belief  that  the  military  assistance 
program  should  be  continued  because  in 
addition  to  other  advantages  to  the  United 
States,  the  program  insures  “our  continuing 
access  to  oversea  bases  and  installations 
which  are  still  essential  to  full  deployment 
of  our  military  strength.”  If  we  must  still 
have  continuing  access  to  oversea  bases  and 
installations,  why  did  we  after  last  October 
22  give  up  the  Turkish  base? 

Answer.  Recent  actions  involving  replace¬ 
ment  of  Jupiter  missile  squadrons  in  Turkey 
(and  Italy)  did  not  result  in  any  significant 
change  in  existing  U.S.  base  rights.  Thus, 
access  to  oversea  bases  and  facilities  required 
to  support  U.S.  oversea  deployments  was  not 
affected  by  the  Jupiter  replacement  action. 

Utilization  of  oversea  bases  and  facilities 
by  the  United  States  and  allied  forces  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  almost  constant  change  as  new  weap¬ 
ons  systems  enter  the  operational  inventories 
of  these  forces  and  as  the  overall  strategic 
situation  varies.  One  such  change,  involv¬ 
ing  modernization  of  NATO  forces,  was  re¬ 
placement  of  the  Jupiter  missiles.  These 
missiles,  originally  provided  under  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  were  replaced  by 
U.S.  manned  Polaris  submarines.  The  sub¬ 
marines  are  now  operating  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  are  assigned  to  SACEUR,  as  were 
the  Jupiter  squadrons  they  replaced. 

Replacement  of  Jupiter  missiles  was  ini¬ 
tially  taken  under  consideration  in  1961, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  a  report  by  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
entitled  “The  Study  of  U.S.  and  NATO  Nu¬ 
clear  Weapons  Arrangements,”  dated  Febru¬ 
ary  11,  1961.  Secretary  McNamara  testified 
at  length  on  this  report,  and  subsequent 
actions  relative  to  Jupiter  missiles,  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  of  this  year  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Armed  Farces.  Appropri¬ 
ate  passages  of  this  testimony  appear  in  the 
published  record  of  hearings  on  military  pro¬ 
curement  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1964 
(pp.  7,  8,  147,  312,  313,  314,  349,  and  350) . 

Question.  What  direct  payment  do  we 
make  respectively  to  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
the  bases  which  we  have  there? 

Answer.  We  do  not  make  any  direct  pay¬ 
ment,  in  the  sense  of  rental,  to  Spain  for  the 
bases  jointly  used  with  the  Spanish.  We 
have  provided  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  Spain  in  accordance  with  bilateral 
military  assistance  and  economic  assistance 
agreements. 

We  do  not  make  any  direct  payment,  in 
the  sense  of  rental,  to  Portugal  for  our  use 
of  the  base  facilities  in  the  Azores.  We  have 
provided  military  assistance  to  Portugal  in 
accordance  with  a  bilateral  military  assist¬ 
ance  agreement. 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
addition  to  the  direct  payments  for  the  right 
to  have  the  bases,  we  grant  other  military 
and  economic  aid? 

Answer.  As  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  the 
previous  question,  we  do  not  make  any  direct 
payments,  in  the  sense  of  rental,  to  either 
Spain  or  Portugal. 

In  the  1953  defense  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  support  Spanish  defense 
efforts  for  agreed  purposes  by  providing  mili¬ 
tary  end-item  assistance  to  Spain  during  a 
period  of  several  years  to  contribute  to  the 
effective  air  defense  of  Spain  and  to  improve 
the  equipment  of  its  military  and  naval 
forces. 

In  the  same  agreement,  Spain  authorized 
the  United  States  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
utilize  for  military  purposes,  jointly  with 
the  Government  of  Spain,  such  areas  and 
facilities  in  territory  under  Spanish  juris¬ 
diction  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

[Deleted.] 

Since  1953  the  United  States  has  provided 
Spain  a  total  of  approximately  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  military  assistance  and  a  total  of 


$1.4  billion  economic  aid  in  the  form  of 
defense  support,  technical  asistance,  Public 
Law  480,  and  Export-Import  Bank  and  de¬ 
velopment  loan  funds. 

In  the  1951  Defense  Agreement  on  the 
use  of  facilities  in  the  Azores,  as  specified 
by  the  Defense  Agreement  of  1957,  Portugal 
granted  the  United  States  certain  rights  in 
the  Azores.  We  also  have  a  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Agreement  with  Portugal.  Since 
1950  Portugal  has  received  $328  million  in 
military  assistance  to  assist  in  maintaining 
forces  to  meet  NATO  commitments.  Por¬ 
tugal  has  not  requested  or  received  any  U.S. 
economic  asistance  since  fiscal  year  1951, 
except  surplus  agricultural  products  under 
Public  Law  180. 

[Deleted.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Finally,  I  feel  a  bit  of 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  in  those 
countries  there  are  2.8  million  men  in 
military  uniform.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
their  efficiency,  but  I  feel  much  better 
to  know  that  they  are  there  than  I  would 
feel  if  I  knew  they  were  not  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  have  them 
working  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
economies  of  their  countries,  rather  than 
sitting  around  in  Army  uniforms  on 
American  payrolls.  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  would  not  be  of  any  effective  assist¬ 
ance  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  deal  with 
the  amount  of  money  required  to  main¬ 
tain  some  of  the  foreign  soldiers  in 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  elsewhere.  In 
addition  to  the  arguments  that  I  have 
already  made  against  supplying  support¬ 
ing  assistance,  I  stress  the  point  that 
those  countries  cannot  support  such 
armaments.  Their  economies  will  not 
support  them.  We  are  supporting  them. 
It  is  better  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  of  those  countries  that 
they  support  armaments  only  large 
enough  to  be  supported  by  their  own 
economies,  and  that  we  help  them  build 
up  their  economies  so  that  they  in  turn 
can  build  up  their  defenses.  We  should 
make  loans  to  them  for  economic 
projects. 

By  maintaining  these  arms  with  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  we  are  putting  their 
whole  economy  on  the  American  dole. 
It  is  degenerating  and  dissipating,  and 
it  has  not  encouraged  them  to  build 
themselves  up,  but,  rather,  as  a  type  of 
international  beggar,  really,  made  them 
rely  upon  us.  Furthermore,  I  point  out 
that  in  time  of  war  they  would  be  of 
little  help  to  us,  because  in  addition  to 
our  own  war  effort,  we  would  have  to 
maintain  them  completely,  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  war  subsidy  to  them.  That  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  real  disadvantage  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  them  maintain  the  arms  that  their 
economy  will  support  and  have  us,  under 
a  foreign  aid  program,  come  to  their 
assistance  in  the  economic  field,  to  help 
strengthen  their  economy,  so  that  their 
economy  will  expand,  and  in  that  way 
put  them  in  a  better  position  to  protect 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  discuss  the 
Mansfield  amendment  of  several  years 
ago,  because  the  subject  matter  covered 
in  the  amendment  has  been  under 
discussion  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1959  the  distingiushed  senior  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Montana  took  the  fine  initi¬ 
ative  of  securing  the  acceptance  of  sec¬ 
tion  503(c)  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  This  section  di¬ 
rected  the  executive  branch  to  present 
concrete  plans  for  reducing  and  termi¬ 
nating  bilateral  grants  of  economic  aid 
in  the  defense  support  and  special  assist¬ 
ance  categories. 

For  those  who  have  lost  their  way  in 
decade-long  game  of  semantics,  I 
should  note  that  these  categories  have 
since  joined  together  under  the  title  of 
supporting  assistance;  when  the  latter 
is  combined  with  military  aid  the  two 
are  entitled  strategic  assistance. 

The  greatest  phrasemakers  imagina¬ 
ble  are  in  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon.  To  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  group  I  have  ever  met,  they 
can  coin  new  phrases  to  disguise  mean¬ 
ing  and  conceal  programs  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

Now  just  where  do  we  stand,  4  years 
after  the  notable  initiative  of  our  re¬ 
spected  majority  leader?  I  fear  the  an¬ 
swer  is:  in  pretty  much  the  same  old 
place. 

CHANGES  SINCE  1960 

Both  reports  delivered  in  response  to 
section  503(c)  are  depressing  reading, 
and  I  shall  spare  my  colleagues  the  pain 
and  boredom  of  having  to  hear  lengthy 
quotations  from  the  unclassified  version. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  much  of  the  latter  is 
devoted  to  a  pedestrian  defense  of  grant 
aid — although  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ment  contemplated  no  such  evasion  in 
directing  that  a  specific  plan  be  made 
for  ending  that  aid  in  recipient  coun¬ 
tries.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  after,  an  ending  of  it,  not 
a  reshuffling  and  a  continuation  of  it 
under  a  new  semantic  label  of  “support¬ 
ing  assistance.” 

Thus  we  read,  for  example,  that: 

Against  this  background,  the  overall  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  defense  support  and  special 
assistance  programs  are  sound.  *  *  *  To  re¬ 
duce  or  end  the  requirements  for  grant  aid 
by  altering  or  abandoning  the  goals  of  such 
aid  is  a  conceivable  but  not  an  acceptable 
approach. 

In  other  words,  it  is  all  right  for  the 
Congress  to  have  conceptions,  but  the 
executive  branch  in  its  majesty  and  wis¬ 
dom  does  not  have  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  them. 

The  mistake  we  made  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment  was  putting  in-  the  words 
“insofar  as  practicable”  when  we  asked 
that  specific  plans  be  worked  out  for 
ending  supporting  grants. 

In  a  blaze  of  honesty,  the  unclassified 
report  of  1960  revealed  that  AID  had  no 
real  intention  of  eliminating  the  defense 
support  aid  to  the  five  countries  which 
received  about  75  percent  of  that  aid  in 
1960.  It  comes  as  something  of  a  shock, 
therefore,  to  discover  that  two  of  the  five 
are  not  receiving  supporting  assistance 
today.  But  there  are  many  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  assistance,  and  our  two  friends 
together  are  scheduled  to  receive  a  total 
approaching  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  not  including  the 
Public  Law  480  program. 

After  virtually  excluding  75  percent  of 
the  economic  grant  program  from  seri- 
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ous  consideration,  the  executive  branch 
report  of  1960  grudgingly  saw  a  possibil¬ 
ity  of  ending  grant  aid  over  a  5 -year 
period  in  10  countries  receiving  some¬ 
thing  over  half  the  remaining  25  percent. 
Here  there  has  been  some  progress:  nine 
were  on  the  list  for  this  aid  in  fiscal  1962; 
this  year  only  four  are  getting  these 
grants.  I  think  there  is  some  reason 
gratefully  to  ascribe  this  progress  to  the 
change  of  administrations  downtown. 

Next,  we  turn  to  the  list  of  eight 
countries  which  the  executive  branch 
considered  as  being  subject  to  reductions. 
We  find  that  five  of  the  eight  are  still 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  category.  In  short,  we  were  not 
promised  much  in  1960,  and  we  have  not 
gotten  much  reduction  today. 

The  executive  branch  scarcely  both¬ 
ered  to  think  about  specific  reductions 
in  small  grant  programs.  Despite  its 
unwillingness  to  contemplate  change, 
changes  did  occur,  and  six  of  nine  listed 
areas  are  not  now  on  the  supporting 
assistance  list.  On  the  other  hand,  new 
candidates  have  appeared  to  vitiate  the 
meaning  of  this  development.  Indeed, 
the  exectuive  branch  unclassified  report 
forecast  this  in  noting : 

Moreover,  new  needs  for  grant  aid  are 
likely  to  arise.  The  grant  method  of  eco¬ 
nomic  assistant  *  *  *  has  been  an  essential 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  and,  in  an  un¬ 
certain  world,  promises  to  remain  so. 

We  were  thus  told  that  foreign  aid 
administrators  expect  to  give  grant  aid 
as  long  as  the  world  situation  remains 
uncertain.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  American  taxpayer  might  start  look¬ 
ing  to  the  Almighty  for  relief,  since  he 
would  be  unlikely  to  get  it  on  this  earth. 

I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
Without  it  I  daresay  we  would  have  made 
no  progress  at  all.  And  we  have  made 
some  small  progress. 

On  the  face  of  it,  we  seem  to  have  re¬ 
duced  the  total  of  that  assistance  quite 
substantially.  In  fiscal  year  1960,  the 
actual  appropriations  for  defense  support 
and  special  assistance  totaled  $940  mil¬ 
lion.  In  contrast,  the  appropriation  for 
supporting  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1963 
amounted  to  $395  million.  That  looks 
like  real,  if  slow,  progress. 

CONGRESS  MUST  GO  FURTHER 

But  stop  a  moment  and  consider  the 
end  result.  By  the  time  the  executive 
branch  completed  its  normal  mystifica¬ 
tions — including  recoveries,  carryovers, 
transfers  and  uses  of  contingency 
funds — the  total  for  supporting  assist¬ 
ance  in  fiscal  year  1963  had  risen  to 
roughly  $550  million.  Moreover,  the  re¬ 
quest  for  this  supporting  assistance  cate¬ 
gory  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  has 
gone  up  to  $435  million.  The  book¬ 
keepers  give  and  they  take  away  in  a 
dazzling  display  of  paperwork. 

The  central  question  is  where  we  are 
heading,  and  my  answer  is  that  we  do  not 
really  know.  To  the  degree  that  support¬ 
ing  assistance  has  declined  in  amounts, 
we  have  turned  to  the  categories  of  de¬ 
velopment  grants  and  loans.  The  latter 
category  appears  to  fulfill  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
for  a  program  of  recoverable  loans.  Yet 
all  indications  are  that  the  loans  in  time 


will  turn  out  to  be  grants.  Meanwhile, 
the  token  interest  charges — almost  uni¬ 
formly  less  than  the  cost  of  the  money 
to  us — do  little  to  satisfy  my  concern  over 
the  direction  the  program  is  taking. 

Mr.  President,  I  frankly  doubt  that  the 
present  means  of  distinguishing  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  amount  to 
very  much  at  all.  The  bill  reminds  me 
of  a  half-inflated  balloon:  we  squeeze 
one  spot  and  another  bulge  appears.  The 
time  has  come  to  apply  the  needle  to  the 
balloon,  to  collapse  it,  and  to  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  structure  with  better  materials. 

Our  experience  with  foreign  aid  makes 
it  overwhelmingly  clear  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  bureaucrats  will  always  per¬ 
form  marvels  in  evading  the  intent  of 
Congress  so  long  as  they  are  given  any 
latitude  whatsoever.  Four  years  have 
passed  since  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
and  we  still  find  ourselves  being  asked  to 
authorize  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars 
of  a  kind  of  aid  we  had  every  right  to 
believe  would  have  disappeared  by  now. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
flex  its  flabby  muscles  and  create  the 
kind  of  program  it  believes  the  President 
should  carry  out. 

A  further  reduction  in  this  category  of 
grant  money  is  a  necessary  element  in 
such  a  program. 

So  I  close  my  argument  on  my  amend¬ 
ment,  subject  to  later  rebuttal,  by  an¬ 
nouncing  again  that  I  have  modified  my 
amendment.  Lines  one  and  two  have 
been  stricken,  which  dealt  with  develop¬ 
ment  grants.  This  amendment  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  support  assistance  alone.  I  ask 
that  it  be  reduced  from  $400  to  $350 
million — a  $50  million  reduction.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  small  one  in¬ 
deed  in  comparison  with  what  we  really 
could  be  justified  in  reducing  it  to. 

I  renew  my  suggestion  to  this  admin¬ 
istration,  through  its  spokesmen  in  the 
Senate,  that  it  ought  to  take  a  long  look 
at  the  opportunity  which  it  now  has,  and 
suggest  that  the  $40  million  reduction  be 
added  to  the  cut  already  made,  which 
is  $460  million.  That  will  be  a  total  of 
$500  million.  It  would  greatly  expedite 
the  handling  of  the  bill  in  connection 
with  the  money-cut  amendments. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  great  privilege  of  announcing  to  the 
Senate  a  report  which  I  think  will  bring 
to  the  fore  once  again  to  the  Nation  the 
need  for  a  health  care  bill  for  the  aged. 
Today  we  have  witnessed  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  constructive  develop¬ 
ment.  A  task  force  which  was  formed 
on  the  basis  of  a  suggestion  which  I  made 
after  the  Anderson-Javits  bill  was  de¬ 
feated  in  this  Chamber  by  a  vote  of  48  to 
52  has  been  functioning  in  this  field  for 
a  year. 

Arthur  Flemming,  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  task  force,  which 
was  named  the  National  Committee  on 
Health  Care  of  the  Aged.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  medical 
profession,  hospitals.  Blue  Cross,  insur¬ 
ance  and  business  authorities  in  the 


country  concerned  with  the  problem 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  Also  include 
is  Marion  Folsom,  a  former  Sec: 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Not  only  has  the  task  force  ^dis¬ 
tinguished  membership,  but  it  wag  given 
aid  in  a  very  material  way  forixs  legal 
drafting  by  Henry  Foster,  osre  of  the 
professors  of  New  York  University  Law 
School.  Assistance  was  al^o  furnished 
by  a  medical  economist, yHoward  Bost, 
who  is  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
University  of  Kentuglfy  as  its  study 
director. 

The  committee  i^Sued  its  report  this 
morning.  This  report  is  the  rock  upon 
which  a  successful  measure  for  health 
care  for  the  asmg  can  be  built. 

Many  of  j/ne  aspects  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  follow  the  provisions 
which  thy'  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  I  had  the  honor 
to  establish  in  our  bill,  but  the  depar¬ 
tures  /ire  significant  and  of  the  greatest 
and  lend  themselves  to  imple- 
ting  legislation  of  a  character  and 
which  I  think  will  make  the 
ifference  between  success  and  failure. 

This  morning  the  task  force  reported 
that  there  is  need  for  a  basic  Federal 
law  based  upon  social  security  financing 
which  would  give  fundamental  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  to  those  over  65. 
That  will  include  all  persons  over  65, 
whether  or  not  they  are  social  security 
beneficiaries.  However,  once  that  is 
done,  once  that  basis  is  laid,  the  report 
recommends  a  tremendous  program  of 
insurance  for  the  risks  of  health  care 
above  the  basic  minimum  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care.  It  is  estimated  that 
hospital  care  cost  is  about  one-third  of 
the  total  of  the  annual  medical  bill;  that 
one-third  is  attributable  to  physicians, 
surgery  and  similar  emergency  care;  and 
that  the  other  one-third  if  made  up  of 
numerous  other,  but  generally  less 
urgent,  types  of  medical  care. 

This  proposal  deals  with  two-thirds 
of  the  medical  care  needed,  one -third 
being  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
and  the  other  one-third  being  emergency 
health  and  surgical  services;  the  first 
hird  to  be  on  a  Government  plan  based 
social  security  financing,  the  second 
d  to  be  covered  by  private  insurance, 
but  Non  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  pooled 
basis/Very  much  like  the  plan  now  being 
so  successfully  carried  out  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  and'New  York,  which  is  known  as 
the  65  \xtended  health  insurance 
program. 

There  is  n\  desire  or  design  on  the 
part  of  the  taskforce  to  invalidate  the 
Kerr-Mills  law\They  are  perfectly 
content  to  have  jforrr-Mills.  It  has  a 
place,  but  that  placaris  in  a  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  for  welfare  clients.  It  is  not  in¬ 
surance  and  it  does  no^rin  any  way  per¬ 
form  the  service  which  rteeds  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  for  the  rank  and  fiNof  older  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  covered  by  the\grms  of  this 
report. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
read  the  committee’s  report  w^h  the 
greatest  care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Ivave 
printed  in  the  Record  a  press 
which  covers  the  particular  report, 
report  itself  is  quite  extensive,  consist-^ 
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ing  of  79  typewritten  pages.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  me  or 
to  Winslow  Carlton,  of  New  York,  who 
is  functioned  as  a  member  as  well  as 
secretary  of  the  task  force. 

4£re  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Forms  op  Public-Private  Health  In¬ 
surance  for  the  Aged  Proposed  in  Policy 
StatementXIssued  by  National  Committee 
on  Health  Oare  of  the  Aged — Major  Role 
Seen  for  Private  Insurance 
Washington,  November  13. — A  major  pol¬ 
icy  statement  on  fiivacing  health  care  of  the 
aged  through  governmental  and  private  in¬ 
surance  plans  was  issued  here  today  by  the 
National  Committee  onv.Health  Care  of  the 
Aged. 

The  committee  is  an  ad  hoc  group  of  lead¬ 
ers  from  medicine,  education^  industry,  and 
insurance.  The  report  of  its  'work,  entitled 
“Financing  Health  Care  of  the  'Aged — Guid¬ 
ing  Principles  for  a  National  Program  of 
Complementary  Public  and  Private  Action,” 
is  intended  to  help  shape  public  policy  on 
what  has  become  the  perennial  domestic  is¬ 
sue  of  the  decade. 

The  report’s  basic  thesis  is  that  the  health 
needs  of  the  aged  can  be  financed  be6t 
through  complementary  but  separate  Gov> 
ernment  and  private  insurance  plans.  The' 
proposed  Government  plan  would  be  limited 
to  covering  the  costs  of  hospitalization  and 
skilled  nursing  home  care  under  an  insur¬ 
ance  plan  financed  independently  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  social  security  tax.  The  aged 
population,  relieved  of  the  burden  of  major 
hospital  bills,  would  then  be  better  enabled 
to  purchase  private  insurance  policies  for 
other  large  medical  expenses.  The  commit¬ 
tee  advocates  congressional  action  that 
would  permit  private  insurance  organiza¬ 
tions  to  develop  tax-free,  low-cost  special  in¬ 
surance  plans  to  complement  the  publicly 
financed  coverage.  Legislation  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  allow  private  insurers  to  join  in 
concerted  efforts  for  selling  and  risk  pooling, 
and  certain  advantages  would  accure  to  plans 
that  meet  regulatory  standards. 

Citing  the  abnormal  health  care  burden 
of  the  aged  as  a  group,  caused  by  greater 
usage  and  higher  costs  of  services  while 
receiving  lower  incomes,  the  committee  urges 
a  shift  in  emphasis  in  Government  action 
from  relief  measures  to  social  insurance. 
The  committee  sees  insurance  as  a  key  mea¬ 
sure  to  prevent  dependency  and  points  out/ 
that  current  public  assistance  programs  ai 
designed  to  deal  with  dependency  after/it 
occurs  rather  than  preventing  loss  oy  in¬ 
dependence  due  to  illness. 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE, 

Officers  of  the  National  Comiprfittee  on 
Health  Care  of  the  Aged  are  Arthur  S.  Flem¬ 
ming,  its  chairman,  the  University  of  Oregon 
president  who  served  as  SecrejAry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  during  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration:  Ryfesell  A.  Nelson, 
M.D.,  vice  chairman,  whorts  also  director  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital/  and  Winslow  Carl¬ 
ton,  its  secretary,  whey  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Group  Health  Insurance,  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  The  members  of  the  committee 
are  James  P.  Dixofi,  M.D.,  president  of  An¬ 
tioch  College;  Jffarion  B.  Folsom,  also  a 
former  HEW  Secretary  and  currently  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Eastman- Kodak  Corp.;  Russel  V. 
Lee,  M.D.,  director  of  the  Palo  Alto  Clinic; 
John  C.  Leslie,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agingj/  Community  Service  Society;  Ver¬ 
non  W^uppard,  M.D.,  dean  of  the  Yale  Medi¬ 
cal  Spnool;  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  M.D., 
luareate  in  medicine  from  Columbia 
University’s  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
ens;  Thomas  M.  Tierney,  director  of  Colo- 
a.do  Hospital  Service  (Blue  Cross);  Hubert 
/.  Yount,  former  senior  vice  president  of  the 


Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and  Arthur 
Larson,  director  of  World  Rule  of  Law  Center, 
Duke  University,  and  former  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor. 

DETAILS  OF  PUBLIC  INSURANCE  PLAN 

The  public  segment  of  the  proposed  dual 
insurance  program  would  be  limited  to 
coverage  of  institutional  services  provided 
in  hospitals  or  skilled  nursing  homes  during 
the  acute  period  of  an  illness,  but  would 
not  pay  for  long-term  or  custodial  care. 
Although  the  report  was  not  explicit  in 
describing  the  number  of  days  the  plan 
should  cover,  the  committee  indicate  that 
the  rough  national  average  of  70  days  of 
hospitalization  insurance  among  the  young¬ 
er  population  would  be  desirable  for  the 
aged  as  well,  in  view  of  the  report’s  stated 
goal  of  offsetting  “substantially  the  ab¬ 
normal  burden  that  results  from  greater 
use  and  higher  cost  of  services  required  in 
old  age.”  Relatively  short-term  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  is  the  most  frequent  major  health  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  aged,  most  of  whom  have 
severely  reduced  incomes.  Worry  over  the 
“shock-loss”  of  such  costs,  which  cause  a 
sizable  number  of  aged  dependency  cases, 
frequently  prevents  persons  from  seeking 
medical  care  until  a  sickness  is  very  serious,' 
usually  resulting  in  longer,  more  expensive 
hospitalization.  By  having  the  Government 
plan  cover  the  kinds  of  health  care,,  that 
most  frequently  result  in  concentrated  ex¬ 
pense,  the  committee  would  seek  to  break 
the  circle  of  anxiety  worsened  sickness  and 
entourage  private  financing  of  other  medical 
costk  particularly  physician  care. 


FINANCING  THROUGH  SOCIA 


SECURITY 


The  report  calls  for  the  iSublic  insurance 
plan  to  He  financed  by  aTi  increase  in  the 
social  seculdty  tax,  witja  the  increase  de¬ 
posited  in  >a  separate  trust  fund.  The 
amount  of  tne  increase  would  depend  on 
the  scope  of  the  nfen’s  benefits  and  thus 
was  not  determdiied  by  the  committee. 
Benefit  payments 'imder  the  plan  would  be 
limited  to  recejj6ts  from  the  additional  tax, 
however,  to  keep  the  plan  self-financed. 
The  public  plan  woulck  protect  all  persons 
aged  65  or  over,  irrespective  of  their  financial 
condition/ without  furthe\tax  payments  or 
means  tksts. 

'  ADMINISTERING  THE  PUBfHC  PLAN 

fe  committee  also  recommends  that  leg¬ 
islation  establishing  the  public\plan  place 
iministration  in  the  hands  of  the'Secretary 
5f  HEW.  The  Secretary’s  responsibility 
would  include  authority  to  contract  with 
existing  voluntary  agencies  for  provision  of 
benefits  or  performance  of  administrative 
services. 

In  addition,  the  administration  of  th£ 
plan  is  intended  to  stimulate  progressive  im¬ 
provements  in  the  quality  of  medical  care 
purchased.  High  quality  standards  would 
be  established  at  the  outset,  with  reasonable 
time  allowed  for  currently  substandard  fa¬ 
cilities  to  meet  the  program’s  standards. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  FOR  PRIVATE  INSURANCE 

In  the  committee’s  opinion,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  insurance  plan  would  pay  for  about 
one-third  of  the  total  health  care  costs  of 
the  aged.  An  additional  one-third,  or  an 
equal  portion,  should  be  financed  by  spe¬ 
cial  private  insurance  plans,  leaving  the 
balance  to  be  paid  for  independently,  either 
through  ordinary  insurance  or  out,  of  per¬ 
sonal  income  or  savings.  The  special  pri¬ 
vate  insurance  coverage,  designed  to  com¬ 
plement  the  public  plan,  is  the  subject  of 
half  of  the  committee’s  statement. 

Calling  for  private  insurance  organizations 
to  assume  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
aged  against  costs  not  covered  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  plan,  the  committee  urges  that  Congress 
remove  impediments  to  concerted  action  in 
the  private  sector.  The  statement  advocates 
exemptions  from  State  premium  taxes  and 


antitrust  and  anticompact  laws  for  b&sic 
complementary  policies  meeting  certain  reg¬ 
ulatory  standards.  In  addition,  it  /Recom¬ 
mends  official  public  endorsement  qz  accept¬ 
able  plans,  including  establishing  ,4  national 
symbol  to  identify  them.  Thq  legislative 
action  would  result  in  mass  eni-ollment  op¬ 
portunities  because  of  large-$4ale  pooling  of 
risks  and  nationwide  promotion,  and  in  the 
lowest  possible  premium  ^rosts  by  allowing 
high-volume  operations. , 

STANDARDS  FOR  PRIVATE  INSURANCE  PLANS 

In  the  view  of  the  committee,  social  secu¬ 
rity  coverage  of  hospitalization  (a  major  in¬ 
surance  risk  of  the'aged)  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  private  insurance  companies  and 
nonprofit  health  plans  to  develop  better  in¬ 
surance  protection.  Although  any  insurance 
organization  could  sell  aged  health  care  pol¬ 
icies,  the  p&x  exemptions,  and  legal  benefits 
would  apjaly  only  to  those  that  meet  na¬ 
tional  /minimum  standards.  Among  the 
standards  advocated  by  the  committee  are: 
opeiy snrollment  of  all  persons  in  their  66th 
year  without  restrictions  or  penalties  because 
of  condition  of  health;  limited  administra- 
;ive  costs;  and  nonprofit  operation.  The 
committee  suggests  that  the  “State  65”  con¬ 
sortiums,  now  operating  in  a  number  of 
States,  provide  the  precedent  for  such  in¬ 
surance,  but  that  the  recommended  prin¬ 
ciples  will  extend  the  value  of  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  and  protect  the  participating  insurance 
companies  from  the  threat  of  adverse  risk 
selection,  a  major  problem  of  the  “State  65” 
plans  to  date. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  PRIVATE  INSURANCE  PLANS 

The  committee  recommends  that  private 
insurance  organizations  propose  plans  for 
intended  coverage  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Insurance  for  the  Aged.  If  the  proposals, 
in  the  view  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  provide  a  sound  balance  of  health  care 
for  thq,aged  when  combined  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  plan,  and  if  an  approximately  equal  share 
of  the  total  health  care  costs  would  be 
covered,  then  the  proposed  private  insurance 
plan  would  be  endorsed  officially  and  allowed 
to  operate  under  the  special  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  committee’s  opinion  is  that  many 
private  insurers  would  compete  to  develop 
bold  new  insurance  policies,  once  the  burden 
of  hospitalization  coverage  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

INSURANCE  ANNUITIES  URGED 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  proposed 
private  plan  is  the  recommendation  that  the 
cost  of  private  health  insurance  after  re¬ 
tirement  be  prepaid  as  much  as  possible  dur¬ 
ing  working  years.  The  committee  suggests 
that  prepayment  could  be  accomplished 
^through  the  purchase  of  health  insurance 
annuities,  which  would  be  vested  with  the 
individual  and  would  transfer  during  em¬ 
ployment  shifts.  The  annuities  would  be  ap- 
pliecKtoward  the  purchase  of  private  health 
insurance  after  age  65.  The  committee 
argues  that  such  prefunding  of  private  in¬ 
surance  during  working  years  would  bring 
the  costs  df  protection  within  the  ability  of 
most  peopleC  to  pay.  The  statement  also 
recommends  increased  continuation  of  group 
insurance  for  retired  members  of  employed 
groups  and  their\dependents. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDED 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends  form¬ 
ing  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Insurance  for  the  Aged\  The  Council  would 
be  charged  with  advising  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  on  policy  for  the  public  plan  and  re¬ 
porting  through  the  President  to  Congress 
on  the  combined  public-private  program  to 
solve  the  aged’s  health-care  problems.  In 
the  public  plan,  the  Council  wcUUd  respond 
to  queries  from  the  Secretary  and  issue 
recommendations  to  him  at  io§  own 
initiative. 


\ 
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\  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  REDUCED, 

\  BUT  NOT  ELIMINATED 

Thp  committee  concedes  that  its  prin- 
ciplesNior  combined  action,  if  carried  out, 
would  hot  eliminate  the  need  for  public  as- 
sistance\neasures.  By  covering  the  major 
causes  of  dependency  due  to  illness,  however, 
the  statement  declares  that  the  load  on  re¬ 
lief  resources  would  be  reduced  substantially. 
The  committees  does  not  discuss  the  value  of 
current  assistance  programs,  beyond  point¬ 
ing  out  that  some,  individuals  will  continue 
to  need  such  assistance  regardless  of  the 
success  of  its  proposi 

COMMITTEE  FORMED  IN  1962 

A  bipartisan,  nonpolibioal  task  force,  the 
National  Committee  on  Health  Care  of  the 
Aged,  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New 'York,  following 
debate  of  the  Anderson-Javrts  “medicare” 
bill  in  the  Senate  in  July  of  1&62,  In  order 
to  get  a  fresh  and  independent  review  of  the 
issue.  The  committee  is  not  responsible  to 
Senator  Javits,  nor  is  he  bound  byb^ts  ree 
ommendations. 

The  committee’s  study  director  is  Howard 
L.  Bost,  Ph.  D.,  a  medical  economist  whh  is 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  University  \f 
Kentucky.  Dr.  Bost  was  previously  a  sti 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Financing 
Hospital  Care. 

Prof.  Henry  Foster  of  New  York  University 
Law  School  served  as  legal  consultant  to  the 
committee. 

The  committee’s  work  was  financed  by 
private  benefactors. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  a  state¬ 
ment  hailing  the  work  of  this  task  force, 
issued  by  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Security  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments  by  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Department  of  Social  Security,  AFL- 
CIO,  on  the  Report  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Health  for  the  Aged 


The  report  issued  today  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Health  for  the  Aged  has,  in  our 
opinion,  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
public  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
health  care  for  the  aged  which  is  still  very 
much  with  us.  This  committee,  chaired  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Flemming,  formerly  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  made  up 
of  distinguished  citizens  all  of  whom  have 
expert  knowledge  in  the  field  of  medical 
care  and  methods  of  financing  such  care  has 
obviously  made  a  careful  and  thorough  stud; 
of  the  problem  and  approached  its  solutl 
with  imagination  and  courage. 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  are  pleased  that/ the 
report  recommends  the  social  securityjmeth 
od  for  the  basic  institutional  health  care. 
The  report  also  indicates  how  soci&l  insur¬ 
ance  and  private  insurance  can  complement 
each  other  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
financing  health  care  for  the  gged. 

The  proposals  made  by  this  distinguished 
committee,  which  was  originally  organized 
by  Senator  Javits,  of  New  York,  merit  thor¬ 
ough  study  by  all  those'  interested  in  this 
vital  problem.  Its  recommendations  should 
certainly  be  included  4n  the  proposals  to  be 
examined  in  the  hearings  on  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  beginning  next  week  in  the 
Ways  and  Means,  Committee. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  thanks  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  should'  properly  be  given  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Health  Care  for  the  Aged, 
which  was  formed  at  my  suggestion  in 
September  1962,  for  their  dedicated  and 
most  important  work  in  developing  and 
making  public  this  report. 


This  report  is  the  most  significant  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  field  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  since  July  1962,  when  the  Sen-  f* 
ate  turned  down  the  Anderson- Javits 
bill  by  the  vote  to  which  I  previously 
referred.  The  report  should  serve  to  put 
this  issue  once  again  in  the  forefront 
of  national  consideration,  where  it 
rightfully  belongs. 

From  my  preliminary  review  of  this 
report,  it  seems  to  me  to  establish  an 
excellent  basis,  in  fact,  for  implement¬ 
ing  legislation  for  health  care  for  the 
aged.  I  shall  study  it  further  and  invite 
our  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  the 
introduction  of  new  legislation,  and  I 
shall  also  invite  the  prompt  attention  of 
the  executive  department  and  the  ap¬ 
propriate  congressional  committees  to 
this  report. 

It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  join  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi¬ 
co  [Mr.  Anderson],  our  colleagues  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle,  and  colleagues  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  in  sponsoring  imme¬ 
diately  the  legislation  which  I  am  now 
v  engaged  in  drafting. 

\  This  report  brings  a  Federal  program 
okhealth  care  for  the  aged  measurably 
closer  to  realization. 

issue,  which  seems  to  have  be 
shoved,  off  the  boards,  has  been  brought 
back  toXhe  front  and  center  of  theyStage 
by  the  report 

For  theXinformation  of  Sep&tors,  I 
shall  read  into  the  Record  the/names  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemeur  who  gave 
of  their  time  apd  attention  to  bring  to 
the  country  a  ipeaningjul  analysis  of 
such  a  program : 

Arthur  S.  Flemming',  chairman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  OregonAhresident,  former 
Secretary  of  Healtlg  Education,  and  Wei- 
f  £LI*6 

Russell  A.  Nelson,  medical  doctor, 
vice  chairmaiK  director  of \johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Hospita/ 

Winslow, Carlton,  secretary,  \hairman 
of  the  board  of  Group  Health  Inkprance, 
Inc.,  of  New  York. 

The/ members  of  the  committeeNare: 

Jaynes  P.  Dixon,  medical  doctor,  p: 
ideAt  of  Antioch  College 

arion  B.  Folsom,  former  HEW  Sec 
etary,  and  presently  a  director  of  the 
Eastman-Kodak  Corp. 

Russell  V.  Lee,  medical  doctor,  direc 
tor  of  the  world-famed  Palo  Alto  Clinic. 

John  C.  Leslie,  chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Aging,  Community  Service 
Society. 

Dr.  Vernon  W.  Lippard,  dean  of  the 
Yale  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  Nobel 
laureate  in  medicine  from  Columbia 
University’s  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Thomas  M.  Tierney,  director  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Hospital  Service — Blue  Cross. 

Hubert  W.  Yount,  former  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Cos. 

Arthur  Larson,  director  of  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center,  Duke  University, 
and  former  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  extend  the  gratitude  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  to  these  extraordi¬ 
narily  able  and  distinguished  Americans 
who,  I  trust,  will  have  measurably  for¬ 
warded  this  historic  proposal  of  provid¬ 


ing  adequate  medical  care  for  our  aging 
citizens. 


/ 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  No.  316,  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  earlier  presented  a  sim¬ 
ilar  amendment,  No.  284,  affecting  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  in  which  I  sought  to 
reduce  the  amount  by  $75  million  from 
$400  to  $325  million.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  program  in  the  entire  bill 
that  has  been  more  abused  than  the  so- 
called  supporting  assistance  program, 
which  at  one  time  was  known  as  the 
defense  support  program.  Supporting 
assistance  is  really  economic  grant  as¬ 
sistance  pure  and  simple.  The  funds 
provided  under  the  title  of  supporting 
assistance  are  supposed  to  be  used  to 
assist  countries  such  as  Korea  and  South 
Vietnam,  which  have  to  sustain  large 
armies. 


Last  year,  Congress  appropriated  $395 
million  for  this  purpose,  but  the  amount 
actually  programed  was  $548,969,000. 
This  increase  was  possible  because  of 
augmentations  from  the  contingency 
iund.  As  I  stated  in  a  previous  speech 
in  the  Senate,  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  made  available  and 
$548,969,000  came  from  the  contingency 
fund.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  justifies  the  $400  million  it  provided 
for  supporting  assistance  on  page  21  of 
its  report,  which  I  quote: 

Most  of  the  supporting  assistance  funds 
are  intended  to  strengthen  the  military- 
economic  positions  in  Vietnam,  Korea,  and 
Thailand.  The  program  in  Vietnam  is  de¬ 
signed  to  supply  essential  imports  and  to 
advance  rural  relief  and  development  ac¬ 
tivities  including  the  strategic  hamlet  pro¬ 
gram.  Supporting  assistance  programs  for 
Korea  are  intended  to  finance  raw  materials 
and  capital  goods  imports  which  maintain 
current  production  and  contribute  to  long- 
range  economic  development.  In  Thailand, 
the  United  States  and  Thai  Governments 
have  agreed  to  a  50-50  cost  sharing  project 
for  strengthening  internal  security  forces 
and  improving  both  military  and  civilian 
mobility  in  the  threatened  northeastern  part 
of  the  country. 


Mr.  President,  the  same  reasons  were 
advanced  last  year  to  justify  supporting 
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assistance,  but  what  happened  after 
Congress  made  funds  available?  Korea, 
was  programed  to  receive  $125  million 
last  year.  But  under  the  revised  pro¬ 
gram,  Korea  received  $90  million.  Viet¬ 
nam  was  programed  to  receive  $140 
million,  but  this  amount  was  reduced  to 
$120  million  under  the  revised  program. 

So  in  order  to  take  care  of  these  two 
countries  during  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
the  sum  of  $210  million,  was  required. 

It  is  my  contention — and  I  am  sure  it  is 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] — that  if  $350  mil¬ 
lion  is  provided  there  will  be  $140  million 
in  excess  of  what  was  needed  to  provide 
the  supporting  assistance  that  is  so  im¬ 
portant,  according  to  our  military  lead¬ 
ers,  in  South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out,  last  year 
Congress  appropriated  $395  million,  but 
the  administrators  programed  $548,- 
969,000  by  taking  moneys  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  and  other  parts  of  the  bill 
in  order  to  augment  the  program.  I 
should  like  to  show  how  some  of  that 
money  was  used. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  Tunisia. 
When  the  AID  made  its  presentation  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  no  funds  were  pro¬ 
gramed  for  supporting  assistance  to 
that  country.  But  the  revised  program 
included  $6,813,000.  The  agency  stated 
in  its  fiscal  1964  presentation  that  this 
money  was  necessary  to  provide  non¬ 
project  commodities  in  the  amount  of 
$6.7  million  and  disaster  relief  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
this  sum  is  to  be  used  in  order  to  assist 
countries  that  have  huge  armies  to  main¬ 
tain. 

In  justifying  this  action,  the  agency 
states  that  fiscal  year  1962  funds  pro¬ 
gramed  for  Tunisia  were  deobligated  be¬ 
cause  of  technicalities — because  the  1963 
appropriation  act  precluded  reobligation 
of  prior  years’  funds,  the  agency  ap¬ 
proved  the  use  of  the  1963  contingency 
fund  rather  than  reobligate  the  prior 
years’  funds.  Thus  AID  got  around  the 
letter  of  the  law  by  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

Another  example  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  Egypt,  where  $10  million  of  the 
contingency  fund  was  used,  not  directly 
from  that  fund,  but  through  the  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  fund.  The  amount 
was  transferred  from  the  contingency 
fund  to.  the  supporting  assistance  fund. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  agency 
reduced  its  supporting  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  only  one  area  of  the  world; 
namely,  the  Far  East.  Yet  when  a  plea 
was  made  by  the  agency  for  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  asked  last  year,  the 
reason  given  was  that  the  Far  East 
needed  it.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  the 
agency  reduced  that  amount,  but  used 
the  money  in  other  areas. 

In  that  connection,  I  point  out  some 
of  the  areas  where  it  was  used.  The 
money  could  not  have  been  obtained 
from  Congress  if  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  desired  to  use  it  had  been  stated. 
In  Latin  America,  a  total  of  $41,535,000 
was  added  to  the  amount  appropriated 
by  Congress;  there  was  added  in  the 
Near  East,  a  total  of  $9,113,000;  and  in 
Africa,  $10,462,000  was  added — for  a 
total  increase  from  the  original  program 


of  $17,719,000.  But  in  the  areas  where 
it  weis  intended  to  be  used  to  the  greatest 
extent,  upon  which  was  based  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  an  increase  last  year,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  cut  back.  These  cuts  were 
made  in  South  Vietnam  and  Korea. 

Now  the  same  arguments  are  being 
made  in  connection  with  the  claim  that 
this  amount  should  be  increased,  be¬ 
cause,  it  is  said,  it  is  badly  needed  in 
South  Korea,  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia.  But  I  con¬ 
tend  that  if  the  authorization  for  this 
fund  is  cut  to  $350  million,  South  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Korea  will  receive  the  same 
amounts  that  they  received  last  year, 
and  the  administrators  will  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $140  million  to  spread  around  as 
they  may  desire. 

Again,  I  point  out  where  some  of  this 
money  was  used  last  year.  While  reduc¬ 
tions  were  being  made  in  the  Far  East, 
Indonesia — a  country  which  continues  to 
play  “footsie”  with  the  Reds — had  its 
supporting  assistance  program  increased 
from  $2,500,000  to  $21,900,000— an  in¬ 
crease  of  776  percent.  How  can  such 
deception  be  tolerated?  A  program  is 
justified  for  countries  that  have  the 
sympathy  of  Congress  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  but  the  funds  are  used  in  a 
country  which  tries  to  play  both  sides 
against  the  middle.  In  this  connection, 
the  Clay  Committee  said,  in  its  report 
about  Indonesia: 

We  cannot  leave  this  area  of  the  world 
without  special  reference  also  to  Indonesia. 
Because  of  its  population,  resources,  and 
geographic  position,  it  is  of  special  concern 
to  the  free  world.  However,  we  do  not  see 
how  external  assistance  can  be  granted  to 
this  nation  by  free  world  countries  unless 
it  puts  its  internal  house  in  order,  provides 
fair  treatment  to  foreign  creditors  and  en¬ 
terprises,  and  refrains  from  international  ad¬ 
ventures. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Indonesia  has  not 
done  that. 

I  read  further  from  the  Clay  commit¬ 
tee’s  report: 

If  it  follows  this  path,  as  we  hope  it  will, 
it  deserves  the  support  of  free  world  aid 
sources. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Indonesia  has  not 
done  so.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  much  of  the  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  funds  in  the  amount  of  $20  mil¬ 
lion  which  was  made  available  last  year 
to  Indonesia  was  used  to  grab  certain 
islands  or  parts  of  islands  which  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  our  friends  in  Europe 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  $350  million,  as 
proposed  by  the  Morse  amendment,  will 
be  entirely  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
areas  which  must  be  cared  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  military  leaders. 

So  I  hope  the  modified  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  as  amended,  will  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed¬ 
mondson  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  316,  as 
modified,  as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  say  only  a  few  words,  because  very 
little  is  left  to  be  said  about  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

This  item  has  already  been  cut  severe¬ 
ly,  as  have  all  the  other  items.  The 
supporting  assistance  item  has  been  de¬ 
creased  from  $917  million,  in  1961,  to 
the  requested  authorization  of  $445  mil¬ 
lion,  this  year;  and  in  the  committee  it 
was  cut  to  $400  million. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  further 
remains  to  be  said  in  this  case. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  after  we  pro¬ 
vide  military  assistance,  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  some  supporting  assistance,  because 
after  we  help  a  country  to  develop  its 
military  forces,  we  have  to  assist  in 
their  support  through  local  agencies  and 
local  people  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
certain  number  of  people  are  thus  taken 
away  from  their  normal  occupations. 
So  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  is  a  valuable  and  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  military  assistance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  entirely  correct.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  that  is  the  major  use 
of  supporting  assistance — in  cases  in 
which  a  major  military  effort  is  made — 
for  example,  in  Turkey,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  referred  to.  There  is  also 
the  critical  situation  in  the  Congo,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Leopoldville,  which  is  in  des¬ 
perate  need  of  assistance  for  stabilizing 
purposes.  The  countries  in  these  areas 
are  threatened  with  serious  problems, 
both  external  and  internal.  This  gen¬ 
eral  situation  has  been  explored;  and 
both  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  spoken 
extensively  on  what  is  involved  in  this 
case. 

But  the  amount  has  already  been 
greatly  reduced  until  it  is  now  quite 
small.  In  pursuance  of  what  was  called 
the  Mansfield  amendment — which  was 
adopted  in  1961,  I  believe,  and  which 
called  for  a  reduction  of  this  item — the 
administration  has  followed  the  advice 
of  Congress,  and  in  my  opinion  has  done 
a  very  good  job  in  that  connection. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
pending  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  state  how  this  fund  will 
be  used,  and  can  he  also  state  what 
countries  will  receive  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  information 
is  classified.  However,  what  is  proposed 
is  shown  in  a  list  which  I  have  before 
me.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  can  ex¬ 
amine  it  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  The  past 
figures  in  connection  with  this  item  are 
not  classified;  but,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  there  is  a  very  good 
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reason  for  classifying  this  material  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill,  for 
after  the  appropriations  process  is  en¬ 
gaged  in,  the  amounts  are  always  al¬ 
tered.  So  it  is  obviously  undesirable  to 
permit  this  information  to  be  issued  at 
this  time,  for  if  it  were  issued  now,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  bandied  about  by  those 
interested  in  these  programs.  Clearly, 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  be  made  before  the  appro¬ 
priations  are  voted  and  are  made  avail¬ 
able. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  should  like  to 
have  Senators  see  that  statement  or  list. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  can  do  so; 
but  it  should  not  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
situation  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 

However,  is  it  not  true  that  last  year, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  there  was  pro¬ 
gramed  and  justified  for  Korea  not  less 
than  $125  million,  but  the  administrators 
gave  that  country  only  $90  million? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  have  said, 
when  a  certain  amount  is  proposed,  but 
when  thereafter  the  amount  proposed  is 
severely  cut,  obviously  the  amount  finally 
provided  will  be  less  than  the  amount 
originally  proposed.  What  else  could  be 
done?  The  administrators  say,  “If  you 
grant  us  x  dollars,  we  propose  to  use  it 
in  this  way.”  But  if  the  proposed 
amount  is  cut  by  20  or  30  percent,  ob¬ 
viously  they  cannot  spend  the  amount 
which  they  had  proposed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out — 
and  I  should  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  do 
not  have  the  correct  figures — last  year 
$395  million  was  provided  for  supporting 
assistance  but  there  was  programed 
$548,969,000. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  estimate  before  any  cuts  were 
made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  I  have  stated 
the  amount  of  the  program.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  was  only  $395  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  was 
demanded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  would  the 
Senator  expect  the  agency  to  do  if  the 
program  changed  and  a  cut  were  made 
in  the  amount  below  the  program  esti¬ 
mate?  Would  the  Senator  have  it 
spend  more  than  the  amount  which  was 
authorized? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  If  the  money 
appropriated  last  year  had  been  used  for 
countries  such  as  South  Vietnam,  Korea, 
and  Southeast  Asia  that,  it  was  said, 
needed  the  money  so  badly,  they  would 
have  had  enough  money.  But  they  in¬ 
creased  the  programs  in  Indonesia  and 
other  countries  that  should  not  have 
received  the  money.  That  is  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  announce  to  the  latecomers  that  my 
amendment  has  been  modified  by  omit¬ 
ting  lines  1  and  2,  which  involved  the 
development  grants,  and  the  amendment 
is  now  limited  entirely  to  a  proposed  $50 
million  cut  in  supporting  assistance.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  developing  grants. 


I  may  offer  an  amendment  in  relation  to 
development  grants  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
as  modified,  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended.  On  that  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  anounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
detained  on  official  business,  and  if  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[No.  230  Leg.] 

YEAS — 43 


Beall 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Johnston 

Rlbicoft 

Bible 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Symington 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Edmondson 

Morse 

Tower 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

Neuberger 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruenlng 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland 

Pell 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 
NAYS — 52 

Aiken 

Gore 

McNamara 

Allott 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Miller 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Boggs 

Hill 

Moss 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Javits 

Prouty 

Case 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dominick 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Walters 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

McGee 

Fulbright 

McIntyre 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Cannon 

Engle 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


November  13 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  foreign  aid  bill  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  being  debated  at  great 
length,  I  should  like  to  state  briefly  why 
I  shall  vote  against  it.  As  the  Record 
will  show,  I  have  not  voted  for  any  for¬ 
eign  aid  spending  since  1954.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  statement  to  imply  that 
I  have  not  felt  that  some  judicious 
spending  might  not  be  to  our  benefit. 
However,  I  concluded,  about  that  time, 
that  we  were  spending  at  least  $2  for 
every  $1  that  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
our  program  that  we  had  in  mind  and 
for  which  we  envisioned  a  need  for  our 
assistance. 

Prior  to  1954  I  voted  for  foreign  aid 
bills  designed  to  implement  the  Marshall 
plan,  because  I  believed  the  situation  was 
such  that  there  was  some  prospect  of 
achieving  some  kind  of  results.  I  was 
willing,  and  I  thought  it  proper,  and  I 
believe  it  was  well  justified,  that  we 
should  help  rehabilitate  the  war  deva¬ 
stated  countries.  That  we  did. 

Looking  back,  I  believe  most  people 
would  agree  that  our  assistance  since 
under  the  Marshall  plan  achieved  a  sig¬ 
nificant  and  quite  satisfactory  result. 
When  it  became  clear  that  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  foreign  aid  intended  to  make  it 
permanent,  with  large  scale  programs 
of  exorbitant  expenditures  aimed  at  the 
achievement  of  what  I  conceived  to  be 
impossible,  unrealistic,  or  questionable 
goals,  I  concluded  that  I  could  no  longer 
in  good  conscience  support  the  program. 

I  have  observed  that  since  I  quit  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  program  in  1954,  the  number 
of  nations  receiving  aid  has  increased, 

I  believe,  from  71  countries  that  were 
receiving  aid  then  to  approximately  111 
which  are  now  receiving  our  assistance. 

The  amount  of  funds  appropriated  in¬ 
creased  from  $2,712  million  in  fiscal  1956 
to  $3,929  million  in  fiscal  1963.  The  cur¬ 
rent  request  for  funds  maintains  the 
trend  toward  ever  larger  authorizations 
and  appropriations.  This  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent  submitted  an  original  budget  re¬ 
quest  for  $4,945  million.  Later  he  re¬ 
duced  his  request  for  fiscal  1964  to  $4,529 
million.  The  House  further  reduced  the 
amount  to  $3,502  million  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Since  July  1,  1945,  the  United  States 
has  spent  or  committed  more  than  $103 
billion  for  economic  and  military  assist¬ 
ance.  We  have  made  available  about  $45 
billion  to  Europe;  $24  billion  to  the  Far 
East;  $20  billion  to  the  Near  East  and 
southern  Asia ;  $7  billion  to  Latin  Amer-< 
ica;  $2  billion  to  Africa  and  $5  billion  on 
a  nonregional  basis.  Both  the  obliga¬ 
tion  authority  and  expenditures  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  and  military  support 
have  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent 
years  with  no  indication  as  to  when  or 
where  this  merry-go-round  will  slow 
down  or  come  to  a  halt.  With  only  about 
6  percent  of  the  world’s  population,  the 
United  States  has  attempted  to  conquer 
poverty,  illiteracy,  disease,  and  oppres¬ 
sion  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
aided  our  foes  as  well  as  our  friends. 

What  achievements  can  we  point  to  as 
a  result  of  this  monumental  expenditure 
of  funds?  I  submit  the  results  are  not 
too  gratifying;  indeed,  they  are  extremely 
disappointing.  It  is  unnecessary  at  this 
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time  to  describe  again  and  in  any  detail 
instances  of  waste  and  wretched  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Through  the  years,  Members  of  this  body, 
the  press,  commentators,  and  other 
sources  have  cited  countless  examples  of 
shortcomings  and  spectacular  failures  in 
the  program.  Even  the  friends  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  apparently  concede  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  completely  unsatisfactory 
or,  at  the  least,  that  it  is  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  its  present  state  of  operation 
and  that  the  program  must  be  revamped 
or  completely  changed.  Only  the  other 
day,  the  Washington  Post  stated  that 
“few  can  deny  that  the  present  program 
is  beset  by  contradictory  policy  objectives 
and  occasionally  by  wretched  adminis¬ 
tration.”  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  indicated  that  it  gave  ser¬ 
ious  consideration  to  ending  the  program 
as  presently  constituted  in  1965.  In  my 
judgment,  even  that  period  of  delay  is 
not  acceptable.  A  complete  list  of  the 
specific  instances  of  corrupt,  short¬ 
sighted,  or  inefficient  administration  of 
the  program  would  fill  volumes. 

The  fallacies  and  shortcomings  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  have  been  rather 
thoroughly  exposed  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill.  Senators  have  presented  de¬ 
tailed  examples  and  many  valid  generali¬ 
zations  which  reflect  true  conditions 
respecting  our  foreign  aid  program. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over  the  same 
ground,  but  will  merely  summarize  my 
own  views  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  more  serious  shortcomings 
in  the  program  is  the  lack  of  clarity  in 
our  goals.  We  have  often  undertaken 
projects  with  no  clear  objective  in  mind. 
When  we  have  pursued  particular  goals, 
they  have  often  been  either  contrary  to 
our  national  interest  or  unrealistic  and 
impossible  to  achieve.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  we  have  pursued  contradictory 
policy  objectives.  While  attempting  to 
solve  each  problem  which  arises  in  the 
world,  we  often  forget  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  and  why  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  at  all.  Until 
such  time  as  we  clarify  our  goals,  any 
foreign  aid  program  which  we  undertake 
will  not  be  fully  effective. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI  has  so  ably  pointed  out  in  his 
report  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman, 
there  has  been  far  too  great  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  administrators  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  assumption  that  any  nation 
in  the  free  world  not  only  should,  but  is 
entitled  to,  receive  U.S.  foreign  economic 
aid.  I  do  not  agree  that  all  nations  of 
the  free  world  are  entitled  to  or  should 
receive  economic  assistance  from  us.  An 
indiscriminate  outpouring  of  aid  results 
in  a  waste  of  public  funds  and  often  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

Our  assistance  to  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions  in  many  instances  has  created  envy 
and  hatred  instead  of  friendship.  Our 
projects  in  many  countries  result  in  a 
flaunting  of  our  great  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  before  the  eyes  of  people  whose 
situation  almost  inevitably  causes  them 
to  react  with  envy  and  resentment,  if  not 
with  outright  hatred.  Furthermore, 
since  no  consistent  yardstick  exists  for 


an  equitable  distribution  of  aid,  some 
nations  inevitably  feel  that  they  are 
being  discriminated  against.  We  also 
generate  resentment  each  time  we  turn 
down  an  applicant  for  our  aid.  The  in¬ 
itial  receipt  of  aid  creates  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  continued  aid  and  produces 
adjustments  which  often  make  such  a 
continuation  imperative.  Thus,  after  a 
nation  becomes  dependent  upon  this  aid, 
its  reduction  or  elimination  causes 
understandable  frustration  and  anger. 

Our  aid  program  often  encourages 
the  development  or  perpetuation  of  so¬ 
cialism,  which,  I  believe,  in  turn  impedes 
the  growth  of  an  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
try.  Tremendous  amounts  of  aid  are 
granted  directly  to  foreign  governments. 
By  doing  so,  we  are,  in  many  instances, 
subsidizing  the  political  career  and  often 
the  financial  enrichment  of  those  in 
power.  In  too  many  cases,  these  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  are  lovers  of  power  and  big 
government,  and  they  are  contemptuous 
of  the  businessman  and  his  everyday 
concrete  reality.  The  planners  and 
leaders  in  these  nations  are  often  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  displacement  of  the 
market  mechanism  when  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  mechanism  is  what  is  most 
needed.  Moreover,  some  of  those  ad¬ 
ministering  our  aid  program  appear  to 
be  hostile  to  those  institutions  in  our 
society  most  responsible  for  our  own 
growth  and  development — free  enter¬ 
prise  and  limited  government. 

In  Turkey,  for  example,  we  have  been 
financing  government  industries  for 
16  years.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  call¬ 
ing  to  our  attention  a  report  by  a 
U.S.  expert  on  investment  laws,  Mr. 
Norman  Littell.  Mr.  Littell  pointed  out 
that  the  history  of  Turkish  confiscation 
of  foreign  enterprises  and  the  fact  that 
these  enterprises  have  been  run  for  years 
by  the  state  have  been  the  chief  trouble 
with  the  Turkish  economy.  Mr.  Littell 
also  points  out  that  he  was  informed  by 
people  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  av¬ 
erage  Turkish  citizen  realizes  full  well 
that  private  operations  are  far  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  public  operations  but  is  still 
reluctant  to  take  the  leap  from  public 
to  private  ownership.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  little,  if  anything,  has 
been  done  to  educate  the  citizens  of 
Turkey  on  the  dynamics  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  the  benefits  it  can  bring 
to  the  employees  in  a  depressed  and  un¬ 
derdeveloped  area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  mentioned  the  work 
of  Norman  Littell.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
versed  and  informed  men  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Turkey  who  is  available  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  conferred  with  him  at 
great  length.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  conferred  with  him. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  the  aid  we 
have  given  to  Turkey  has  had  many  un¬ 
fortunate  results,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  socialization  of  its  industry  and 
the  operation  of  many  industries  by  the 
Government,  at  great  waste,  with  those 
industries’  payrolls  actually  being  a  form 


of  unemployment  insurance,  in  that  they 
have  many  times  the  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  needed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words, 
they  are  engaged  in  made  work. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  they  are  paid  by 
means  of  the  American  dollars  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  receives.  In  that  sense,  we  are 
pouring  into  Turkey  a  great  deal  of  aid 
which  is  unneeded. 

Littell  also  pointed  out  that  we  are 
not  supporting  democracy  in  Turkey, 
and  that  the  situation  there  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  situation  in  a  land  of  freedom. 
Yet  we  continue  to  pour  our  money  into 
Turkey. 

I  shall  offer  some  amendments  which 
will  specifically  deal  with  Turkey,  and  in 
that  way  I  shall  try  to  end  much  of  the 
waste  which  has  crept  into  our  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon.  I  pay  tribute  to  him 
for  the  highly  valuable  service  he  has 
rendered  in  the  Senate  at  this  session. 

In  the  past  8  years,  although  I  have 
not  voted  for  this  program,  yet  I  have 
not  made  an  all-out  fight  against  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  that  seemed 
to  be  useless.  In  the  early  stages  I 
thought  I  might  be  mistaken,  but  I  had 
to  vote  my  convictions. 

I  see  no  end  to  this  program;  there  is 
no  prospect  of  reaching  an  end  to  it.  It 
will  be  a  continuing  and  growing  pro¬ 
gram,  unless  we  meet  our  responsibility, 
and  thus  stop  it.  But  as  I  view  the  situa¬ 
tion — and  I  have  been  around  a  little, 
even  though  perhaps  I  have  not  traveled 
abroad  as  much  as  some  Senators  have — 
we  are  not  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
troubles.  We  are  merely  handing  out 
doles  to  those  temporarily  in  power  in 
these  countries,  and  those  donations  are 
not  of  benefit  to  the  average  citizens  in 
those  lands,  and  do  not  result  in  making 
resources  available  to  them  in  order  to 
help  them  build  up  an  improved  liveli¬ 
hood,  or  in  amounts  sufficient  to  enable 
to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  poverty  in 
which  so  many  of  them  are  enmeshed. 
Instead,  we  aid  them  to  live  from  day  to 
day,  but  no  improvement  is  being  made. 
One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  organized  correctly.  Appar¬ 
ently  we  do  not  have  a  proper  conception 
of  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  we  do  not 
have  in  the  AID  enough  people  who  know 
differently  and  know  how  to  reach  the 
problem  and  how  to  deal  with  it  ade¬ 
quately.  • 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas. 

First,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very 
kind  reference  to  my  report.  I  believe  it 
is  the  first  investigation  in  depth  of  this 
subject  that  has  been  made  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  believe  it  was  long  overdue. 

I  share  the  concern  the  Senator  ex¬ 
presses.  I  felt  that  when  the  foreign  aid 
program  carried  out  the  Marshall  plan, 
it  was  a  gi’eat  success.  It  was  specific 
in  purpose,  limited  in  scope,  directed  at 
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countries  that  were  qualified  to  receive 
such  aid,  and  accomplished  its  objec¬ 
tives;  and  if  we  had  adhered  to  similar 
procedures  and  standards  in  connection 
with  the  program  subsequently  we  would 
not  have  had  the  errors  and  the  waste 
that  have  characterized  the  foreign  aid 
program  which  we  are  now  trying  to  re¬ 
form. 

I  do  not  wish  our  foreign  aid  to  be 
eliminated ;  but  I  believe  it  must  be  cur¬ 
tailed  and  reduced  until  it  is  sound  and 
sane  and  until  it  is  based  on  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  such  as  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  countries  we  aid  to  help 
themselves,  to  administer  honestly  and 
effectively  the  funds  we  give  them,  and 
to  reach  a  termination  point  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  we  can¬ 
not  continue  this  program  indefinitely. 
Furthermore,  it  would  be  fantastic  for 
the  United  States  with  about  6  percent 
of  the  world  population  to  attempt  to 
eliminate  poverty  everywhere  in  a  world 
of  more  than  three  billion  persons.  As 
the  Clay  report  stated,  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  too  much  too  rapidly. 

I  wish  to  refer  also  to  the  commenda¬ 
tion  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  of  Norman  Lit- 
tell,  a  very  experienced  and  able  attor¬ 
ney,  a  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
and  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation. 
I  am  not  particularly  familiar  with  the 
work  he  has  done  in  Turkey,  but  I  know 
of  his  excellent  work  as  attorney  for  the 
Navajo  Tribe.  He  has  held  that  position 
for  the  last  15  or  16  years;  he  has  served 
those  Indians  of  the  Southwest  with 
great  devotion  and  ability,  and  I  am  glad 
to  join  these  Senators  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  of  his  excellent  work  and 
in  paying  tribute  to  him  for  his  accom¬ 
plishments,  his  valuable  services  both 
while  in  the  Federal  service  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice,  his  integrity,  and  his  fine 
public  spirit. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska.  It  would  be  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  us  to  have  in  that  country 
more  men  of  ability  who  manifest  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  something  effective 
about  the  needs  which  exist  there.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  I  think  the  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  quite  helpful.  But  at 
present,  waste,  extravagance,  and  indif¬ 
ference  characterize  the  program  there; 
instead  of  taking  positive  steps,  there 
seems  to  be  only  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  money  we  send  there  and — in  short — 
to  attempt  to  buy  friends.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  makes  no  sense  to  me,  and  certain¬ 
ly  it  is  the  grossest  kind  of  governmental 
folly. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  who  has 
traveled  most  extensively.  When  I  en¬ 
tered  the  Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  him.  I  join  in  the  sentiments 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ex¬ 
press. 

Following  each  trip  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  abroad — they  have 
not  been  junkets;  they  have  been  jour¬ 
neys  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  large  amounts  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  our  program,  the  policies 
followed,  the  method  in  which  the  ex¬ 
penditures  were  being  handled,  and  the 


results  being  obtained — he  has  made  a 
detailed  report  to  the  Senate.  I  think 
it  most  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  not 
earlier  heeded  some  of  the  reports  he 
has  given  us  and  have  not  acted  upon 
them.  I  believe  we  are  now  reaching 
the  point  where  there  is  some  hope ;  ap¬ 
parently,  judging  from  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  last  2  weeks,  there  is  now 
some  hope  that  Congress  will  begin  to 
measure  up  to  its  responsibilities  in  this 
field,  and  will  either  stop  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  present  or  will  reorganize 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  accomplish 
something  worth  while. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  I 
have  supported  almost  every  amendment 
he  has  offered  in  recent  years  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  this  program  in  size 
and  to  make  some  necessary  corrections 
in  it,  even  though  until  now  we  have  not 
been  particularly  successful  in  such  at¬ 
tempts.  I  am  gratified  that  we  are  now 
making  some  progress  in  that  direction; 
and  among  the  outstanding  Senators 
who  have  led  that  fight  are  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  Again  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  because  he  has  performed 
a  most  valuable  service.  At  this  time 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  myself,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  very 
much.  He  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  us  as  we  have  tried  to  bring 
about  necessary  reforms  by  means  of 
making  necessary  changes  in  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  paid  tribute  to  Norman 
Littell — and  his  tribute  was  followed  by 
the  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Littell  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] — 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  stated  that  for  a  great  many 
years  Mr.  Littell  has  been  legal  counsel 
lor  the  Navajo  tribe,  in  which  work  he 
has  performed  distinguished  service,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  an 
editorial,  written  by  Josephus  Daniels, 
editor  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  and 
Observer,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Littell 
was  Assistant  Attorney  General.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  “Would  Be  Knight¬ 
ed,”  and  is  in  high  praise  of  this  great 
lawyer  and  distinguished  American. 

I  read  only  the  first  sentence: 

IE  public  men  who  render  distinguished 
and  patriotic  service  in  America  were 
knighted,  the  highest  decoration  would  go 
to  Norman  M.  Littell,  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  speech  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
too  often  forgotten  that  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world  achieved  then- 
greatest  development  under  relatively 
laissez  falre  conditions.  Massive  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  was  adopted  by  the 
West  only  after  a  century  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  are  attempting  to  start  with 
extreme  versions  of  policies  adopted  by 
the  nations  of  the  West  after  they  had 
already  achieved  their  period  of  greatest 
growth. 

It  is  argued  that  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  gradual  development  and  hence  feel 
constrained  to  hasten  development 
through  government  enterprise.  We 
must  accept  such  policies,  it  is  said,  be¬ 
cause  to  do  otherwise  would  be  an  undue 
interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
these  nations. 

I  do  not  desire  to  interfere  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  nations,  but  when  they 
expect  us  to  pay  their  bills,  I  wish  to 
have  something  to  say  about  those  affairs. 
So  long  as  a  nation  attends  to  its  own 
business,  it  can  have  whatever  dictators, 
inflation,  or  whatever  else  it  wishes — if 
it  does  not  know  better.  But  when  such 
nations  come  to  us  and  present  the  bill 
and  ask  us  to  finance  those  things  I  have 
enumerated,  then  I  am  ready  to  interfere 
or  cut  off  the  money  When  I  say  “inter¬ 
fere”  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  force 
anything  on  them  but  I  wish  to  know 
that  their  policies  and  their  programs 
will  result  in  some  benefit  and  that  some 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  assis¬ 
tance  that  we  give  to  them.  But  have 
the  results  of  such  efforts  indicated  that 
this  approach  is  the  most  effective  way 
of  securing  the  desired  development?  I 
think  not.  Our  experience  to  date  has 
not  proved  that  to  be  true.  For  that 
reason  we  now  find  opposition  to  the 
program,  and  some  of  us  are  trying  to 
bring  about  certain  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  organize  it  so  that  it  will  be 
effective  and  function  efficiently. 

Not  being  subject  to  automatic  correc¬ 
tion  through  individual  trial  and  error, 
such  efforts  require  a  miracle  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordination.  Failures  tend  to 
be  numerous  and  large  in  scale.  All  too 
often,  the  net  result  is  massive  inflation 
resulting  from  an  overexpansion  of  the 
governmental  apparatus,  the  support  of 
expensive  armies,  massive  wage  increases 
ordered  by  governments  or  enforced  by 
government-sponsored  trade  unions,  and 
attempts  to  invest  capital  at  too  fast  a 
pace  for  orderly  development. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  examples  of 
that  in  the  Latin  American  countries. 
We  have  poured  out  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  to  countries  in  Latin  America. 
Conditions  become  worse  all  the  time, 
according  to  the  reports  we  receive. 
Private  capital  is  flowing  away  from  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  as  fast  as  we 
provide  American  dollars  to  try  to  stabi¬ 
lize  conditions  in  those  countries.  We 
cannot  save  any  country  under  condi¬ 
tions  like  that.  There  must  be  a  reason¬ 
able  effort  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
themselves — on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  their  governments.  We  are  very 
foolish  to  undertake  programs  until  we 
get  some  cooperation  and  effort  on  the 
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part  of  those  countries  to  help  them- 
selves. 

At  the  same  time,  the  changed  politi¬ 
cal  climate  operates  to  discourage  for¬ 
eign  investment  capital  from  coming  into 
the  country.  When  foreign  investors 
must  reckon  with  inflation,  exchange 
control,  price  control,  confiscation,  and 
nationalization  of  industries,  they  often 
conclude  that  the  possibilities  for  profit 
are  outweighed  by  the  hazards  involved. 
So  they  do  not  invest.  The  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations  are  thus  deprived  of  what 
could  be  a  major  source  of  capital  for 
their  development.  It  is  foolish  for  us  to 
encourage  and  subsidize  such  policies.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  or 
the  recipients  of  our  aid  will  in  the  long 
run  benefit  from  a  continuation  of  our 
current  approach  to  this  problem.  A 
change  should  be  made  before  we  appro¬ 
priate  more  billions  for  such  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  hopes  and  rising  expectations  of 
90  percent  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
cannot  be  realized  with  American  dollars 
but  only  with  American  ideals  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  are  far  more  valuable. 
In  only  150  years  our  forefathers  trans¬ 
formed  a  wilderness  into  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  most  powerful,  most  considerate 
civilization  known  to  the  history  of  man. 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  is  the  real  American  wealth. 
The  rest  of  the  world  can  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise  if  it  will  only  recognize  and  carry 
out  the  essential  actions  prerequisite  to 
our  way  of  life.  We  on  our  part  must 
recognize  that  money  alone  will  solve 
few  problems;  that  money  is  only  a  tool 
useful  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  it. 
The  greatest  gift  we  can  give  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries  and  peoples  is  our  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  the  fields  of 
government,  technology,  and  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise.  With  all  of  our  wealth 
and  the  best  of  intentions  we  cannot  help 
other  countries  and  peoples  unless  they 
are  willing  to  recognize,  accept,  and  act 
on  the  principles  we  have  developed 
from  hard  experience. 

In  all  too  many  instances,  our  aid  does 
not  go  to  the  people  of  the  nations  re¬ 
ceiving  our  assistance.  When  aid  is 
turned  over  to  those  in  power,  they  often 
convert  it  into  personal  gain.  At  best, 
it  is  filtered  through  the  existing  power 
hierarchy  whose  members  or  supporters 
derive  all  or  most  of  the  benefits  there¬ 
from. 

The  United  States  has,  in  effect,  forced 
foreign  aid  upon  countries  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  We  insist  upon  giving  them  aid 
which  they  are  not  equipped  by  training 
or  background  to  handle. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the 
United  States  to  furnish  substantial 
sums  of  money  for  a  project  and  then 
receive  no  recognition  for  it  whatsoever. 
For  example,  in  recent  weeks,  the  news¬ 
papers  carried  accounts  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  highway  in  Indonesia  which 
was  constructed  with  U.S.  aid.  Presi¬ 
dent  Sukarno  issued  an  ultimatum  that 
no  U.S.  flags  could  be  flown  during  the 
dedication. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  parts  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  me  has  been  the 
assistance  given  to  avowed  Communist 
countries.  Moreover,  we  have  given 


such  aid  in  staggering  amounts.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  alone  received  about  $2.4  billion 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1946, 
through  June  30,  1963.  Approximately 
$696  million  went  for  military  assistance, 
and  this  amount  is  misleading  when  we 
realize,  for  example  that  the  United 
States  gave,  sold,  or  contracted  for  the 
sale  of  683  military  planes  for  a  few  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  that  today  would  cost  close 
to  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  must 
also  weigh  heavily  in  our  consideration 
of  this  bill.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at 
length  on  this  matter,  for  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
Suffice  it  to  say  there  seems  no  question 
but  that  our  foreign  aid  program  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  mistaken  in 
assuming  that  the  military  aid  furnished 
to  many  nations  is  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  them  from  falling  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  nuclear  arsenal  and  mili¬ 
tary  might  of  the  United  States  is  the 
real  deterrent  to  Communist  aggression 
against  these  nations,  not  the  military 
assistance  which  we  provide. 

There  are  other  criticisms  which  I 
could  make,  but  the  foregoing  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  illustrate  to  some  extent  my  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  of  foreign 
aid,  its  proponents  always  argue  that  we 
only  need  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  program.  We  have  heard  this 
same  argument  and  excuse  each  time 
during  the  past  10  years  that  this  issue 
has  come  before  the  Congress.  We  are 
continually  promised  that  changes  will 
be  made.  But  they  have  not  yet  been 
made,  and  the  evidence  that  they  will  be 
is  not  at  all  convincing.  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  money  authorized  by 
this  bill  will  be  utilized  any  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  the  money  authorized  by  past 
bills  and  the  many  billions  heretofore  ex¬ 
pended.  Expenditures  may  well  be  im¬ 
proved  by  reason  of  some  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
provided  the  amendments  are  retained 
when  the  bill  becomes  law.  The  whole 
thrust  and  emphasis  of  our  program  is, 
in  my  judgment,  misguided,  so  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  my  opposi¬ 
tion  until  such  time  as  it  appears  that 
these  exorbitant  expenditures  have 
some  chance  of  achieving  much  better 
results  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  go  back 
into  history  for  an  analogy  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  The  rulers  of  Byzantium 
sought  always  to  impress  less  fortunate 
peoples  with  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  Constantinople  and  used  lavish  for¬ 
eign  aid  as  their  diplomatic  instrument. 
Money  was  regarded  as  an  irresistible 
argument  and  was  used  indiscriminately 
and  sometimes  unwisely. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  failing  to  maintain 
our  military  posture.  We  have  not 
maintained  it  as  well,  perhaps,  as  some 
of  us  would  like,  but  it  is  an  expensive 
necessity.  At  least,  I  believe  we  have 
sufficient  military  strength  today  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  deterrent  to  a  would-be  aggressor. 

The  result?  Lulled  by  a  false  sense 


of  security,  they  failed  to  maintain  their 
own  military  and  economic  strength. 
When  the  Turks  threatened,  friends  pur¬ 
chased  by  money  proved  to  be  false 
friends.  If  we  were  threatened  today,  I 
wonder  where  Mr.  Tito  would  be?  And 
there  are  others  we  could  mention.  I 
can  say  one  thing:  They  would  not  be 
with  us.  The  once  resplendent  Eastern 
empire  shrank  to  a  hollow  shell  and 
ultimately  collapsed  without  a  struggle. 

We  should  never  forget  that  the  real 
bulwark  of  freedom  in  the  world  is  a 
strong  and  growing  United  States.  If 
our  Government  continues  its  present 
course  of  useless  and  wasteful  spending 
in  a  so-called  foreign  aid  program,  and 
continues  to  spend  billions  each  year  in 
excess  of  its  income  in  wanton  disre¬ 
gard  of  sound  fiscal  policies  and  govern¬ 
mental  integrity,  we,  too,  may  someday 
have  to  answer  for  our  folly.  That 
“someday”  may  well  be  nearer — sooner 
than  we  think. 

Let  us  stop  this  folly,  conserve  our  re¬ 
sources,  balance  the  budget,  live  within 
our  income  and  strengthen  America  from 
within.  When  we  do  that,  we  will  have 
greater  resistance  to  and  defense  against 
any  danger  that  may  lurk  from  without, 
or  may  ever  threaten  us  from  without. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
June  27,  1943] 

Would  Be  Knighted 
(By  Josephus  Daniels,  editor) 

If  public  men  who  render  distinguished 
and  patriotic  service  in  America  were 
knighted,  the  highest  decoration  would  go 
to  Norman  M.  Littell,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  whose  wisdom  and  courage  com¬ 
pelled  the  annulment  of  the  illegal,  invalid, 
and  indefensible  lease  of  the  naval  oil  re¬ 
serves  in  California  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Any  official  who  stands  against  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  national  reserves  by  the  greed  of 
monopolists  is  entitled  to  honors  that  go  only 
to  those  who  render  service  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  When  Mr.  Littell  uncovered  the 
fact  that  the  contract  made  last  fall  was 
worse  for  the  Government  than  the  one  Pall 
made  with  Doheny,  he  knew  what  he  might 
expect  from  the  Standard  Oil  lobbyists  and 
henchmen.  The  Associated  Press  story  of 
yesterday  of  the  hearing  before  a  congres¬ 
sional  committee  had  the  following  disclo¬ 
sures  of  methods  whjch  shocked  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

Norman  M.  Littell,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  who  originally  labeled  the  contract 
“illegal,”  told  the  Lands  Committee  that  he 
had  been  subjected  to  considerable  personal 
attack  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifications  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  transaction. 

Littell,  who  was  requested  to  make  the 
study  by  the  White  House,  said  a  lobbyist  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  California,  had  sat 
in  the  committee  room  all  morning,  smiling 
and  smirking  at  his  remarks. 

This  same  person,  Littell  said,  had  damned 
him  last  night  before  other  people  for  posing 
as  an  oil  expert. 

Littell  said  Ralph  K.  Davies,  assistant  pe¬ 
troleum  administrator  and  vice  president  of 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  had  offered  him  a 
retainer  of  $6,000  annually  some  years  ago 
following  Littell’s  service  in  administering  oil 
problems  under  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  (NRA)  code. 

“I  declined  it,”  stated  Littell,  “because  I 
did  not  want  to  defend  the  old  NRA  code 
they  were  maintaining." 

Representative  Elliott  threatened  to  call 
to  the  witness  stand  the  “lobbyist”  to  whom 
Littell  referred,  and  said  he  himself  had 
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been  accused  by  this  unidentified  person  of 
making  unfair  statements  against  Standard 
Oil  of  California.  Elliott  told  the  committee 
members  that  they  would  have  the  unidenti¬ 
fied  person  before  them  for  questioning  be¬ 
fore  this  is  over. 

Littell’s  report  termed  the  contract  a 
masterpiece  of  equivocation”  that  was 
‘‘illegal  and  invalid”  not  only  under  the  Oil 
Conservation  Act  of  1938,  but  also  under  the 
war  powers  acts.  Its  terms,  he  said,  called 
for  a  pooling  of  approximately  8,300  acres  of 
land  owned  by  Standard  Oil  with  approxi¬ 
mately  35,175  acres  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  taking  into  consideration  that 
water  seepage  into  Standard's  share  had  im¬ 
paired  the  value  of  the  company’s  holdings. 

From  the  day  the  Wilson  administration 
blocked  the  attempt  to  grab  oil  reserves,  the 
oil  men  have  resolved  by  hook  or  crook  to 
own  or  control  the  naval  oil  reserves.  First, 
they  threatened  to  open  their  offset  wells 
and  drain  the  naval  reserves  of  their  oil. 
That  threat  was  met  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  declared  that  if  that  sort  of  loot¬ 
ing  was  attempted,  the  Navy  would  play  the 
same  game  and  double  the  offset  wells.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War,  the  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sought  to  compel  the  exploitation 
because  unless  the  naval  reserve  oil  was 
made  available  the  war  work  on  the  Pacific 
coast  would  be  halted.  That  false  plea  was 
exposed  and  defeated.  Then  Colorado  ex¬ 
ploiters  sought  to  get  a  lease  of  Teapot  Dome 
but  the  Wilson  administration  refused  to 
consider  it.  As  soon  as  the  Harding  admin¬ 
istration  was  inaugurated,  the  scandalous 
and  corrupt  deal  was  made  by  Fall  (with  a 
$100,000  bribe)  to  turn  over  the  Navy  oil 
reserves  to  Doheny.  That  deal  drove  Denby, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  out  of  the  Cabinet 
and  likewise  changed  Fall  from  a  Cabinet 
portfolio  to  residence  in  a  prison  cell. 

Again,  hoping  in  the  stress  of  war  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  long-coveted  naval  oil  reserves,  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  managed  to 
secure  a  contract  worse  for  the  Navy  than 
the  one  Fall  made  with  Doheny.  While  this 
contract,  now  annulled,  was  attended  by  no 
$100,000  or  other  bribe,  the  general  public 
which  heard  about  it  only  when  a  congres¬ 
sional  committee  uncovered  it,  thought  it 
was  a  plan  that  would  benefit  the  Navy.  It 
turned  out  to  be  better  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  than  the  contract  Fall  made  with 
Doheny,  and  therefore  worse  for  the  Navy. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  very  much  for  the  able 
and  penetrating  speech  he  has  made  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  I  shall  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  his  con¬ 
tinued  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  308  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  48, 
between  lines  7  and  8  in  the  committee 
amendment,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

(a)  Amend  section  621,  which  relates  to 
exercise  of  functions,  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following :  “In  providing  technical  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  practicable,  goods  and  professional  and 
other  services  from  private  enterprise  on  a 
contract  basis.  In  such  fields  as  education, 
health,  housing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities 
and  resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall 
be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particu¬ 
larly  or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  are  not  competitive  with  private  enter¬ 


prise,  and  can  be  made  available  without 
Interfering  unduly  with  domestic  programs." 

On  page  48,  lines  8  and  22;  page  49, 
line  5;  page  50,  line  1;  and  page  51,  line 
10,  it  is  proposed  to  redesignate  subsec¬ 
tions  (a)  to  (e)  as  (b)  to  (f),  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  bring 
uniformity  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
The  amendment  would  utilize  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  private  enterprise  system  in 
giving  aid  to  foreign  countries.  It  would 
emphasize  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
rather  than  enlarging  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  bureaus  and  agencies 
which  become  a  drain  on  our  economy. 

I  compliment  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  its  attempts  to  utilize  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  in  developing  and  aiding 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Congress 
stressed  the  importance  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  in  part  III  of  that  act,  which  is 
entitled  “Encouragement  of  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Private  Participation.” 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
recognized  that  private  channels  must  be 
used  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable. 
This  year  the  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  three  changes  in  the  act  to  fur¬ 
ther  encourage  and  facilitate  participa¬ 
tion  by  private  enterprise. 

One  change  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  in  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  committee 
would  improve  and  strengthen  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  In  part  HI,  section  601(b)  the 
act  states : 

In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  par¬ 
ticipation  by  private  enterprise  to  the  max¬ 
imum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
*  *  *  (6)  utilize  whenever  practicable  the 
services  of  United  States  private  enterprise 
(including,  but  not  limited  to  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields 
such  as  engineering.) 

I  believe  that  the  committee  has  acted 
wisely  in  recommending  this  language. 
I  endorse  it  completely. 

I  find  that  the  bill  is  not  consistent 
with  this  approach  and  have  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  a  provision 
which  would  bring  uniformity.  Section 
621  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  states: 

In  providing  technical  assistance  *  *  * 
the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  office 
shall  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
the  facilities  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  with  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  domestic  programs  in  such  fields. 

This  contradicts  the  purpose  of  the 
committee’s  recommendations  regarding 
section  601.  My  amendment  is  technical 
and  would  bring  harmony  to  the  act. 

My  amendment  would  strike  the  con¬ 
flicting  sentence  of  section  621  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under 
this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such 
office  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  goods  and  professional  and  other 
services  from  private  enterprise  on  a  contract 
basis.  In  such  fields  as  education,  health, 


housing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities  and 
resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall  be 
utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particularly 
or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  assistance, 
are  not  competitive  with  private  enterprise, 
and  can  be  made  available  without  interfer- 
ring  unduly  with  domestic  programs. 

I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  little, 
if  any,  objections  to  this  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  the  President  has  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  stimulating  our  economy 
and  a  need  for  the  balance  of  payments. 
Our  economy  can  be  stimulated  if  we 
will  use  American  private  enterprise  in 
giving  assistance  to  foreign  countries. 

We  are  at  a  period  in  our  history  when 
our  approach  to  world  affairs  should 
be  reoriented,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  aid. 
If  the  purpose  of  our  lending  assistance 
to  other  nations  is  to  encourage  free¬ 
dom,  promote  the  betterment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  establish  an  economy  founded 
upon  private  enterprise,  then  we  should 
do  it  in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  these 
principles. 

Private  enterprise  and  initiative  has 
been  the  dominant  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  if  we 
are  to  expect  other  nations  to  follow  in 
this  philosophy  we  must  utilize  these 
basic  principles  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
the  implementation  of  our  assistance 
programs. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  supporting 
a  bureaucracy  within  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  and  correspondingly  encouraging 
the  recipient  countries  to  do  likewise. 
Domestic  Federal  agencies  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  offer  their  services  to  foreign 
government,  subagencies,  and  indivi¬ 
duals. 

They  have  been  given  increased  ap¬ 
propriations  to  obtain  additional  per¬ 
sonnel,  equipment,  and  office  space  in 
which  to  carry  out  their  new  functions. 
They  have  become  so  involved  in  pro¬ 
viding  these  services  that  their  primary 
domestic  responsibilities  are  often  set 
aside. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  seeing  that  the  moneys  we  spend 
are  spent  wisely,  on  technically  sound 
projects  and  programs,  there  are  ample 
people  in  private  enterprise  who  could  be 
engaged  to  aid  in  this  area. 

America  has  a  highly  developed  busi¬ 
ness  of  providing  technical  services  for 
foreign  projects  as  well  as  domestic 
ones.  Competition  from  Federal  bu¬ 
reaus  threaten  to  take  over  a  large  part 
of  this  market.  The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  stimulates  Government  com¬ 
petition  with  private  enterprise.  That 
should  not  be  so.  The  committee  has 
wisely  tried  to  change  this.  My  amend¬ 
ment  brings  uniformity  to  the  act. 

There  can  be  little  question  regarding 
the  capabilities  of  the  technical  and  sci¬ 
entific  community  in  this  country.  We 
now  possess  the  world’s  most  extensive, 
flexible,  versatile,  and  capable  source  of 
technical  knowledge  and  services  for 
project  development  in  our  history.  And 
instead  of  encouraging  them  to  go  out¬ 
side  our  borders  and  demonstrate  to  the 
world,  on  a  personal  basis,  how  Ameri¬ 
cans  work,  we  discourage  them  and  send 
arms  of  our  Federal  Government  whose 
interest  is  not  always  in  a  job  well  done, 
but,  rather,  just  another  job. 
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This  problem  of  Government  bureauc¬ 
racy  in  our  foreign  aid  program  has  be¬ 
come  so  acute  in  recent  years  that  several 
professional  associations  representing 
segments  of  our  private  industry  have 
called  my  attention  to  cases  of  wasteful 
spending,  duplication,  and  outright  dis¬ 
couragement  of  private  interest  in  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

The  Legislative  Council  for  Photo- 
grammetry,  representing  the  mapping 
industry  of  this  country,  has  informed 
me  of  an  agreement  between  the  AID  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  will  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  no  further  work  for 
private  businessmen  in  the  location  and 
development  of  natural  resources  of 
Latin  America. 

This  agreement,  known  as  the  Partici¬ 
pation  Agency  Service  Agreement,  or 
PASA,  as  it  is  more  commonly  referred 
to,  has  resulted  in  complete  control,  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  its  subagency, 
the  Inter-American  Geodetic  Survey,  of 
the  natural  resource  development  in 
Latin  America. 

Instances  have  been  reported  of  of¬ 
ficials  of  Latin  American  countries  being 
told  by  U.S.  officials  not  to  utilize  the 
services  of  U.S.  firms  but  to  ask  the  U.S. 
Government  to  perform  these  projects 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
representing  the  engineers  of  America, 
has  added  still  further  instances  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  competition  with  private  engi¬ 
neers.  Just  this  past  month  they  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  completed  an  agreement 
with  TV  A  for  consulting  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  feasibility  study  for  the 
proposed  $150-million  Yaque  del  Sur  ir¬ 
rigation  project  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  This  not  only  is  competition 
from  a  governmental  source  but  com¬ 
petition  from  a  source  not  even  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  irrigation  field.  Upon  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  matter,  agency  officials 
admitted  one  person  on  TVA’s  staff  had 
had  some  previous  experience  in  the  ir¬ 
rigation  field.  TVA  officials  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  September  28  but  a  revolution  inter¬ 
vened,  resulting  in  a  termination  for 
the  time  being,  of  economic  aid  to  that 
country. 

Another  example  was  an  agreement 
between  AID  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  which  the  latter  enters 
the  engineering  business  to  prepare 
drawings  and  specifications  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  facilities  in  Trinidad,  British 
West  Indies.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  is  another  agency  rendering  engi¬ 
neering  services  throughout  the  world, 
although  it  has  a  big  enough  job  with 
the  mammoth  road  construction  project 
here  in  the  United  States. 

When  a  Federal  engineering  agency 
takes  an  assignment  from  AID,  then  it 
harms  private  enterprise  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try.  This  can  be  particularly  harmful 
to  the  fledgling  private  enterprise  sector 
of  emerging  economies. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  change 
some  of  these  inequities  and  place  the 
basic  principles  of  our  country  at  the 


forefront  of  our  AID  policies  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Government  agencies  are  established 
and  organized  for  governmental  pur¬ 
poses.  For  providing  technical  services, 
their  organizations  are  cumbersome. 
They  lack  the  incentive  of  competition 
for  economic  survival  to  provide  rapid 
and  efficient  services.  Private  enter¬ 
prise  has  the  greatest  incentive  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  rapid  and  efficient  completion 
of  contract  services.  When  a  contract 
has  been  completed  and  the  project  for 
which  it  was  intended  finished,  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  personnel  go  off  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  payroll,  but  much  of  the  fruit 
of  their  labor  goes  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  our  American 
private  enterprise  system  and  will  clearly 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  use  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  we  .are  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  in  the  under¬ 
developed  countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen¬ 
ator  on  his  speech.  I  had  read  it  before 
he  delivered  it.  I  was  very  favorably 
impressed  with  it  then.  I  am  even  more 
favorably  impressed  with  it  now  that  it 
has  been  delivered. 

I  think  the  proposal  is  in  line  with 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  other  Senators 
have  been  trying  to  work  for;  namely,  a 
greater  contribution  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  aid  program  by  the 
private  segment  of  our  economy.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  myself,  when  people  have  asked 
me  what  I  was  trying  to  do  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  have  said;  “I  am  trying  to 
move  the  bureaucrats  out  and  the  entre¬ 
preneurs  in.” 

That  is  the  objective  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment.  Perhaps  some  Senators 
have  questions  to  ask  in  regard  to  it, 
but  I  believe  that  wherever  possible  pri¬ 
vate  industry  should  be  used  to  carry 
out  a  program  which,  for  the  cogent  rea¬ 
sons  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  in  his  able  speech,  can  be  done  by 
it.  That  is  the  answer.  Private  indus¬ 
try  must  be  brought  in.  It  should  be 
brought  in,  because  we  are  not  exporting 
a  government  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  We  should  not  be. 
We  are  not  exporting  bureaucracy.  I 
thought  we  were  trying  to  export  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom.  I  thought  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  export  the  processes  of  a  private 
enterprise  system,  its  technologies,  its 
profit  motive,  its  incentives,  and  its  stim¬ 
ulation. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  accomplish 
that  end.  The  amendment  ought  to  be 
accepted,  with  whatever  clarification 
may  be  asked  for,  and  taken  to  confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  or  two? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont? 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  First,  the  Senator’s  ob¬ 
jective  in  offering  the  amendment  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  good  one.  However,  it 
provides : 

In  such  fields  as  education,  health,  hous¬ 
ing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities  and  re¬ 
sources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall  be 
utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particularly 
or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  assistance, 
are  not  competitive  with  private  enterprise, 
and  can  be  made  available  without  interfer¬ 
ing  unduly  with  domestic  programs. 

The  Senator  does  not  intend,  does  he, 
to  limit  the  fields  to  education,  health, 
housing,  and  agriculture? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No;  I  did  not  intend 
such  a  limitation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  the  Senator  intend 
that  the  wording  of  his  amendment 
would  preclude  temporary  assistance 
from  the  Army  Engineers,  provided  that 
a  private  engineer  were  available,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  at  greater  cost? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No;  and  in  that  con¬ 
nection  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  to  the  fact  that  the 
Javits  amendment  called  for  an  advisory 
report.  My  amendment  would  imple¬ 
ment  that  provision  by  establishing  an 
area  in  which  selection  could  be  made. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thought  these  points  should  be  made 
clear  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
about  2  years  ago,  I  believe,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  is  now  section  621  in  the  act. 
That  section  calls  upon  the  AID  agen¬ 
cy  to  utilize  the  so-called  domestic  agen¬ 
cies  of  Government  in  so  far  as  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  of  technical  assistance.  My 
objective  then  was  to  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  AID  administration  build¬ 
ing  up,  for  example,  a  large  housing 
section,  when  a  housing  section  already 
exists  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  which  could  meet  these  respon¬ 
sibilities;  also,  asking  the  AID  agency 
to  utilize  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
with  reference,  for  example,  to  some  of 
its  health  programs,  because  there  are 
competent  health  personnel  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  of  1962 
was  designed  to  implement  the  AID  ad¬ 
ministrative  structure,  with  the  AID  ad¬ 
ministration  actually  making  contracts 
with  an  established  department  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  cabinet  status,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  perform  certain  functions 
with  available  on-the-job  technicians; 
in  other  words,  dealing  with  people  who 
were  already  on  the  Government  pay¬ 
roll,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  build  up  a  whole  new  array  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  personnel  with  a  new  bureau. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Senator  does  not  propose  that 
such  services  should  be  dispensed  with 
but  that  where  the  private  instrumen¬ 
tality  or  private  enterprise  sector  could 
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provide  trained  and  competent  personnel 
to  do  the  required  work,  as  well  as  or 
better,  they  should  be  called  upon,  on  a 
contract  basis,  to  perform  a  particular 
service,  such  as,  let  us  say,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  development  of  a  veteri¬ 
nary  college  in  a  country,  or  in  aiding 
housing  construction.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator’s  amendment  emphasizes 
the  private  sector  as  a  part  of  the  AID 
program,  and  would  utilize  the  private 
sector  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If,  for  example,  the 
cost  involved  were  heavy,  and  far  be¬ 
yond  what  could  be  obtained  through 
the  utilization  of  existing  Government 
personnel,  for  example,  cost  would  be  a 
factor  which  could  very  well  work 
against  the  hiring  of  a  private  group.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect,  I  believe;  I  would  subscribe  to  that 
statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  is  within  the  spirit  of 
what  some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  do, 
namely,  bring  more  fully  into  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  the  great  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States  which  are 
found  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  That  is  our  real  strength.  It  is 
not  only  Government  that  represents 
that  strength. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  words  in  lines  7 
and  8  “on  a  contract  basis”  are  words  of 
art.  What  does  the  Senator  have  in 
mind?  Is  he  trying  to  invoke  some  part 
of  Federal  law  to  prescribe  how  contracts 
shall  be  made? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Several  Senators  have 
discussed  that  point  thoroughly.  There 
was  some  contention  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  those  words.  The  feeling  was  that 
the  private  enterprise  sector  would  in  all 
instances  enter  into  a  particular  field  on 
a  contract  basis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  words  “on  a  contract  basis”  rep¬ 
resent  what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  do  not  know.  It 
occurred  to  me  that,  quite  conceivably,  a 
company  might  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  a  field  without  a  contract,  and,  as  a 
result  of  that  feeling  we  used  the  words 
“on  a  contract  basis.”  However,  the 
language  makes  sense  without  those 
words. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  appeal  to  the 
other  lawyers  in  the  Senate;  but  to  me 
it  seems  that  “on  a  contract  basis”  could 
mean  that  a  Government  official  could 
interpret  what  was  meant  by  those  words, 
and  the  language  might  prove  restric¬ 
tive  instead  of  expansive. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  did  not  have 
in  mind  using  those  words  as  words  of 
art,  it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
Senator’s  intention  could  be  carried  out 
by  the  statement  which  he  now  has  made, 


without  the  use  of  those  words.  I  did 
not  want  to  assume  it  without  some  ex¬ 
planation  from  the  Senator  as  to  why 
the  words  were  used. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  agree  to  the 
deletion  of  those  words,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  very  good  amendment  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  those  words.  As  I  said, 
the  thought  was  that  it  would  be  done  on 
a  contract  basis.  We  understand  that  a 
Government  function  in  working  on  the 
basis  of  a  contract,  or  in  delineating 
specifications  for  it,  could  do  a  disservice 
to  our  country.  I  would  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  deletion  of  those  words,  because 
I  believe  the  amendment  would  still  re¬ 
main  a  strong  amendment  without  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Perhaps  other  lawyers 
in  the  Senate  would  like  to  examine  the 
amendment.  I  notice  that  the  Senator 
has  made  some  changes  in  the  sentence 
which  he  strikes  out  in  section  621.  A 
rather  hasty  reading  indicates  that  the 
changes  made  include  striking  out  the 
preliminary  provision  with  respect  to 
providing  technical  assistance  under  the 
act  relating  to  such  fields  as  education, 
health,  housing,  and  so  on.  It  provides: 

In  such  fields  as  education,  health,  hous¬ 
ing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities  and  re¬ 
sources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall  be 
utilized  when — 

Then,  instead  of  “to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,”  the  Senator  provides  “shall 
be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are  par¬ 
ticularly  or  uniquely  suitable  to  techni¬ 
cal  assistance.” 

Unwittingly  we  may  be  creating  a 
vacant  place.  If  we  wish  private  enter¬ 
prise  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  there  is  no  private  enterprise 
in  a  particular  specialty  available,  or  it 
is  too  expensive,  the  Senator  states  that 
in  that  case  it  is  not  practicable. 

Now  to  move  into  the  field  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  enterprise,  or  another  depart¬ 
ment.  In  that  connection  the  Senator 
says:  “when  such  facilities  are  particu¬ 
larly  or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical 
assistance.” 

Suppose  the  facilities  are  suitable,  but 
it  is  still  impracticable  to  buy  from  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  what  it  is  desired  to  buy. 
Does  that  mean  that  the  amendment 
would  set  one  up,  and  thus  cause  us  to 
make  the  same  mistake  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  avoid? 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  obtain  everything  he  wants 
by  starting  the  last  sentence  of  the  state¬ 
ment:  “consistent  with  the  foregoing.” 

And  then  to  continue  and  complete  the 
sentence  exactly  as  it  is  now.  These  are 
words  in  the  law  that  are  well  under¬ 
stood.  They  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  Department.  In  short,  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  primary  idea  is  to  have  everything 
bought  from  private  enterprise  that  is 
practicable,  the  Senator  might  say :  “con¬ 
sistent  with  the  foregoing.” 

That  is,  buy  everything  from  private 
enterprise  that  is  practicable;  use  every¬ 
thing  in  government  that  is  practicable; 
then  the  agency  would  have  to  do  it 
itself. 

I  am  merely  asking  questions,  because, 
as  the  Senator  properly  says,  his  proposal 
fits  in  exactly  with  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  May 


not  that  give  the  Senator  a  pattern  of 
legislation,  a  pattern  of  enactment, 
which  is  precisely  what  he  wants?  I  do 
not  know;  I  am  only  asking  the  Senator 
a  question. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  difficulty  with  the 
experience  there  was  in  the  absolute  ex¬ 
clusion  from  section  621,  which  is  the 
area  that  the  Senator  has  just  described. 

That  was  the  reason  for  saying  “are 
particularly  or  uniquely  suitable  for  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  are  not  competitive 
with  private  enterprise,  and  can  be  made 
available  without  interfering  unduly  with 
domestic  programs.” 

We  felt  that  that  was  a  qualifying  of 
section  621,  to  bring  it  into  closer  accord 
with  section  601(b)  (6) . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  support  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment,  no  matter  what  he 
does  about  the  language.  I  say  that  for 
this  reason:  All  these  questions  can  be 
unraveled  in  conference.  But  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important,  if  we  are  to  support 
the  Senator,  that  we  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  he  has  in  mind. 

When  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  and  his  colleagues  rewrite 
the  language  in  conference,  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  has  voted  with  „ne 
Senator,  then  certainly  they  would  wish 
to  rewrite  the  language  by  dealing  with 
the  situation  in  a  substantive  way  as  the 
Senate  intended  it.  I  am  trying  to  learn 
the  Senator’s  intention,  so  that  we  may 
know  what  he  intends. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  great  regard 
for  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Prob¬ 
ably  I  should  have  consulted  with  him 
in  preparing  the  language  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  because  I  think  his  suggestion  is 
perhaps  better. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  explain,  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  real  meaning  of  the  language  “shall 
utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable.” 
Let  us  assume  that  an  engineering  prob¬ 
lem  arises.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  has  some  outstanding  experts,  and 
we  have  faith  in  their  ability.  Would 
the  Senator  say  that  under  his  amend¬ 
ment  the  agency  would  have  to  hire 
private  engineers,  whose  services  might 
cost  twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  Army 
engineers,  to  serve  on  a  consultant 
basis? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Consider  a  pri¬ 
vate  university  as  against  a  land-grant 
university.  Suppose  the  agency  needed, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  services  in  the  field 
of  technical  assistance,  services  that 
could  be  performed  by  a  university. 
Would  the  Senator  say  that  the  agency 
would  have  to  use  the  services  of  Harvard 
instead  of  those  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  God  forbid  the  for¬ 
mer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Harvard  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  as  opposed  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  which  is  a  public 
one.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that 
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services  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
could  not  be  utilized? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No.  The  Senator’s 
suggestion  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Highway  mainte¬ 
nance  is  another  example.  Problems 
arise  in  that  field.  The  Government  has 
what  it  believes  to  be  an  efficient  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  The  Senator  would 
not  say,  would  he,  that  his  amendment 
means  that  the  agency  would  have  to 
hire  private  engineers  if  Government  en¬ 
gineers  were  available  for  the  particular 
work  involved? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No;  I  would  not.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  observation.  These  are  difficult 
problems  to  be  included  in  language  to 
be  interpreted.  At  the  same  time,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  would  not 
be  my  intention  to  require  private  serv¬ 
ices  when  public  services  could  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  that  inter¬ 
pretation — if  the  agency  could  use  the 
services  of  public  experts  in  this  field — 
in  the  field  of  technical  assistance, 
which  is  particularly  where  they  might 
do  a  good  job,  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  With  that  inter¬ 
pretation,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  slight 
rewriting  and  a  placing  of  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  emphasis  from  what  is  contained 
in  the  bill.  If  that  is  the  way  the  Sen¬ 
ator  means  the  language  to  be  applied, 
I  see  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  to  allow  me  to  have  this 
question  clarified? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  pro¬ 
pose  to  strike  out  the  words  “on  a  con¬ 
tract  basis”? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  be  agreeable 
to  that.  That  phrase  does  circumscribe 
the  language  in  such  fashion  that  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  would  have 
to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
his  amendment,  because  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

We  now  have  the  Senator’s  intention. 
Let  us  forget  the  language  that  is  in 
the  amendment.  Let  us  talk  about  his 
intention.  The  Senator  has  defined  the 
word  “practicable”  and  has  had  col¬ 
loquies  about  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 
Wherever  it  is  practicable  to  obtain 
goods  and  professional  or  other  services 
from  private  enterprise,  or  private  tech¬ 
nical  Assistance,  under  this  act,  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  means  that  the 
agency  shall  proceed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Clearly  so.  Second,  if 
that  were  impractical,  as  the  Senator 
has  defined  that  word  in  his  colloquy, 
the  next  step  would  be  to  move  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  which  could  provide 
such  service. 

Mi*.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Lastly,  if  it  could  not 
be  done  in  either  of  those  two  ways, 
under  those  priorities — priority  No.  1 
being  Government,  and  priority  No.  2 
being  other  government,  in  the  third 
place,  the  agency  might  do  it  itself. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  There  would  be  no 
other  choice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Instead  of  trying  to 
wrestle  with  the  language,  I  think  that 
is  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Senators  are  making  a 
good  legislative  history  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing,  but  perhaps  we  had  better  pause  a 
moment  and  consider  the  language  “on 
a  contract  basis”  and  make  certain  that 
we  want  to  drop  it.  When  the  amend¬ 
ment  reads,”  to  the  fullest  extent  practi¬ 
cable,  goods  and  professional  and  other 
services  from  private  enterprise  on  a 
contract  basis,”  how  could  one  possibly 
make  use  of  those  services  except  on  the 
basis  of  some  contractual  relationship 
with  the  Government.  I  think  we  have 
made  the  record  clear  that  we  do  not 
mean  “contract  basis”  in  any  narrow 
sense;  but  we  certainly  want  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
businesses  and  private  entrepreneurs 
whenever  it  is  found  that  it  is  practicable 
to  have  them  do  specific  work.  How  else 
would  they  do  it  except  on  the  basis  of 
a  legal  arrangement  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment?  We  could  not  find  a  better  term 
than  “on  a  contract  basis.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  concerned  about 
the  words  “on  a  contract  basis”  as  being 
words  of  art.  The  Senator  has  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  are  not  words  of  art. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  standing  here, 
somewhat  ad  hoc,  and  assuming  that 
that  is  so.  What  concerned  me  was  that 
when  the  Government  lawyers  inter¬ 
preted  the  language,  they  might  say, 
“We  are  sorry,  but  these  words,  in  this 
section,  mean  so  and  so.”  Therefore,  I 
was  trying  to  make  clear  the  Senator’s 
intention,  so  that  when  the  bill  went  to 
conference,  and  assuming  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  approved,  the  conferees  would 
understand  what  the  Senate  intended — 
that  we  were  not  running  afoul,  and, 
therefore,  could  reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  legislative 
history  has  been  established.  My  only 
difficulty  was  concerning  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  “on  a  contract  basis.”  I  did  not 
know  what  the  Government  lawyers 
might  assume  that  to  mean.  They  might 
say  that  it  did  not  leave  them  any  mo¬ 
dus  operandi  or  any  vehicle,  since  we  had 
eliminated  “contract  basis”;  therefore, 
their  interpretation  might  be  that  they 
could  not  enter  into  a  contract. 

What  is  intended  is  to  enable  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  enter  into  a  contract,  but 
not  in  the  limited,  artistic  sense  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  just  referred. 

I  think  we  have  cleared  that  point  in 
the  legislative  history. 

My  recommendation  would  be  to  leave 
the  language  “on  a  contract  basis”  in  the 
amendment  and  let  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  speak  the  intent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  The  feeling  was  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  legal  arrangement; 
and,  of  course,  these  are  not  words  of 
art,  as  has  been  disclosed.  The  feeling 
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is  that  whatever  legal  arrangement  was 
made,  it  would  naturally  have  to  be  on 
a  contract  basis.  I  suppose  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  leaving  the  phrase 
out  or  in;  but,  by  the  same  token,  I 
would  want  to  have  in  the  amendment 
words  that  the  committee  would  sanc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  this  history, 
I  do  not  see  that  the  amendment  is  ob¬ 
jectionable.  Certainly  some  kind  of 
agreement  or  contract  would  be  needed. 
“Contract”  used  in  that  sense  is  a  broad 
term,  whether  it  be  reduced  to  formal 
writing  or  be  a  verbal  contract. 

The  main  point  I  wished  to  make  was 
that  the  agency  would  not  be  forced  to 
pay  twice  as  much  to  get  an  expert  to 
advise  it  or  to  prepare  a  design  for  an 
irrigation  or  reclamation  project,  when 
one  was  available  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  my  intention  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  committee — 
merely  to  bring  unity  into  the  act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Some  of  the  scan¬ 
dals  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  and 
which  came  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
arose,  unfortunately,  from  contracts 
with  American  contractors,  as  in  Saigon, 
and  other  places.  The  contracts  did  not 
reflect  much  credit  upon  the  private  con¬ 
tractor.  They  are  not  always  without 
blame;  they  take  advantage  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  So 
this  amendment  would  not  be  a  cureall 
for  the  whole  program. 

However,  with  the  explanation  that 
has  been  made,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  emphasizing  a  point  which  is 
agreeable  with  the  sentiment  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
chairman  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment,  should  a  request  be  made  to  with¬ 
draw  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
to  understand  that  when  the  amendment 
uses  the  words — beginning  in  line  11,  on 
page  1,  and  continuing  in  line  1,  on  page 
2 — “are  not  competitive  with  private  en¬ 
terprise,”  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
construes  them  to  i*efer  to  the  phrase  “to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,”  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  private  enterprise,  as  he  has 
defined  it? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  otherwise  the 
word  “practicable”  would  not  be  effective 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  fully  agree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
No.  308  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

QUALITY  FOCUS  ASKED  IN  AID 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Record  an  article  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  being  considered  by  the 
Senate.  The  article,  which  was  written 
by  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
deals  with  an  interview  with  Mr.  Eugene 
R.  Black,  formerly  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank.  The  article  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  this  debate,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Black  Airs  Views:  Quality  Focus  Asked  in 
Aid 

(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

New  York.— Eugene  R.  Black,  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  Clay  advisory  report  on  for¬ 
eign  aid,  says  “there  is  too  much  emphasis 
on  quantity,  the  amount,  and  not  on  quality 
in  foreign  aid.” 

By  "quality,”  the  long-time  president  of 
the  World  Bank  and  now  with  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  as  a  director,  means  “making  certain 
the  aid  is  used  for  the  proper  project,  that 
the  project  is  selected  because  of  priority  of 
need,  that  the  project  is  carefully  engineered 
and  studied  before  money  is  advanced.” 

However,  he  adds,  “it  would  be  very  un¬ 
fortunate  if  the  amount  (being  asked  for 
foreign  aid  by  the  administration)  is  re¬ 
duced  below  what  the  Government  asked 
for.” 

“Aid  should  not  be  given  a  country,”  he 
said  in  an  interview,  “when  it  is  not  willing 
to  put  its  financial  affairs  in  order.”  He 
continued:  “A  country  should  be  willing  to 
take  steps  to  control  inflation,  undertake 
tax  reform — to  do  its  part." 

The  interview  covered  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  including  how  to  speed  collection 
of  United  Nations  assessments,  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  and  the  domestic 
economy.  Mr.  Black  is  financial  consultant 
to  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 

AN  EYE  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  DEBATE 

“Foreign  aid,  at  best,”  he  continued,  “is 
only  part  of  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  economic  development.  Countries, 
through  their  own  efforts,  must  do  much  of 
the  job  themselves.  They  can't  unless  they 
put  their  financial  affairs  in  order.” 

Here,  undoubtedly  with  an  eye  on  the 
current  debate  in  Congress,  Mr.  Black  said: 

“We  would  find  less  difficulty  in  getting 
foreign  aid  passed  if  we  put  the  emphasis 
on  quality.” 

He  said  that  “most  of  the  talk”  in  the  past, 
in  furnishing  reasons  for  foreign  aid,  has 
centered  on  “preventing  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  and  making  friends  with  nations.” 
This  approach,  he  says,  “hasn’t  worked.”  In¬ 
stead,  he  said,  the  focus  should  be  primarily 
on  doing  a  qualitative  job. 

This  qualitative  objective,  he  said,  "can 
best  be  achieved  through  multilateral  aid.  I 
was  happy  to  see  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  recommended  that 
more  aid  should  be  channeled  through  mul¬ 
tilateral  organizations.” 

INTERNATIONAL  APPROACH  FAVORED 

Mr.  Black  said  that  as  much  aid  as  possible 
should  come  through  international  organiza¬ 
tions  like  the  World  Bank: 

“That  is  the  way  to  really  do  a  job  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  country — not  [restricted]  by 
political  or  commercial  motives. 

“If  the  World  Bank  makes  a  loan  to  a  coun¬ 
try,  the  country  can  ask  for  bids  and  make 
its  own  decision  on  who  will  do  the  work.” 
This  decision,  he  said,  can  be  made  without 
reference  to  what  country  gave  the  aid — but 
just  on  what  bidder  is  best  qualified  to  un¬ 
dertake  and  complete  the  project  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost. 


"The  primary  objective  of  an  Internation¬ 
al  organization  in  giving  aid,”  he  emphasized, 
“is  developing  a  country — not  in  selling  goods 
of  any  one  country  or  in  political  motives.” 

“As  you  know,  there  is  quite  a  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  the  House  and  Senate  (in  the 
foreign  aid  amount).  It  will  be  too  bad  if 
the  findings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  reduced  in  any  substantial 
way.” 

What  of  his  job  as  financial  troubleshooter 
for  the  UJST.,  where  he  was  selected  as  special 
financial  consultant  last  spring  to  speed  col¬ 
lection  of  assessments  from  lagging  U.N. 
members? 

“What  I’ve  been  doing  is  this,”  said  Mr. 
Black.  “I’ve  made  a  very  careful  survey  of 
the  status  of  the  different  countries. 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  collect  from  those  in 
arrears,  and  there  has  been  some  success. 

“However,  I  haven’t  come  up  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  put  the  United  Nations  in  good 
shape.” 

He  said  the  main  problems  are  political, 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France  to  pay  for  the  Congo  operation,  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Arab  countries  to  pay 
for  the  Gaza  strip  operation  that  followed 
Suez,  and  so  on. 

“This  is  not  a  lack  of  ability  to  pay  assess¬ 
ments,”  he  said.  “It  is  political.” 

"However,”  he  said,  "I’ve  been  working  at 
it  (collecting).  When  money  is  due  or  over¬ 
due  and  not  overdue  because  of  political  as¬ 
pects,  I  am  having  some  success.” 

Focusing  on  his  collection  problems,  he 
said:  “The  trouble  is  *  *  *  in  the  U.N. 
Charter  •  *  *  you  don’t  have  any  punitive 
powers  *  *  *  only  if  a  nation’s  arrearages 
amount  to  2  years  of  accumulative  assess¬ 
ments.” 

Detailing  his  problem,  he  said: 

“Take  a  golf  club:  You  don’t  pay  dues  for 
2  years,  and  they  would  put  you  out  of  the 
club  before  the  2  years  is  out.  Not  in  the 
U.N.,  you  don’t  have  to  pay  for  2  years.  When 
arrearage  amounts  to  2  years’  assessments, 
then  this  is  what  can  happen: 

“The  nation  will  lose  its  vote  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  But  it  won’t  lose  its  vote  in 
the  Security  Council.  It  won’t  be  thrown 
out  of  the  U.N.  And  it  still  can  talk  all  it 
wants. 

“Also  a  country  with  quite  a  lot  of  ac¬ 
cumulative  arrearage  can  pay  only  a  very 
little  just  before  the  amount  reaches  2 
years- — and  then  stay  in  (the  General  As¬ 
sembly)  . 

“If  the  U.N.  could  change  this — so  nations 
would  have  to  pay  up  right  away — it  would 
provide  a  powerful  [leverage].” 

Referring  to  the  $200  million  in  bonds, 
Mr.  Black  said:  "$140  million  have  been 
sold  *  *  *  if  the  rest  could  be  sold,  it  would 
be  helpful  in  terms  of  the  U.N.  deficit.”  Of 
the  U.S.  agreement  to  match  purchase  of  the 
bonds  up  to  $100  million,  he  said:  “The  other 
nations  have  only  bought  about  $70  million.” 

On  other  subjects,  Mr.  Black  had  this  to 
say: 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

“I  think  the  Government  is  doing  some 
constructive  things  to  ease  this  problem.  It 
is  a  serious  problem.  The  Government  is 
aware  of  that.  It  is  employing  various  ways 
and  measures  in  solving  it.  The  Government 
must  always  be  careful  to  watch  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  dollar.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
things  to  watch — the  expenditures  of  the 
Government,  how  much  you  spend.  Spend¬ 
ing  over  our  head  will  dilute  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar  and  aggravate  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

“We  must  do  everything  possible  to  en¬ 
courage  exports.  We  have  to,  for  we  are  in 
a  competitive  position.  There  can  be  a  labor 
problem  here,  too:  If  labor  is  not  willing  to 
cooperate,  we  cannot  be  in  a  competitive 
position  with  the  rest  of  the  world  when  it 
comes  to  exports.” 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

“The  economy  looks  very  favorable.  An 
important  factor,  the  auto  business,  is  very 
fine.  *  *  *  people  are  optimistic  about  its 
continuing  for  a  while. 

“I  think  a  lot  of  people  feel  if  this  business 
climate  is  to  be  sustained,  a  tax  cut  is  im¬ 
portant.  *  *  *  There  has  been  so  much  talk 
about  a  tax  cut,  that,  from  a  psychological 
standpoint,  it  would  not  be  good  if  there 
were  no  cut. 

"I  think  there  will  be  a  tax  cut,  perhaps 
this  year,  certainly  by  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

“But  [along  with  it]  I  think  there  should 
be  a  very  determined  effort  to  hold  down  on 
Government  expenditures.” 

Financial  study  for  projected  supersonic 
commercial  jetliner  (for  which  Mr.  Black 
was  recently  appointed  special  financial  ad¬ 
viser  to  President  Kennedy) :  “I  haven’t  made 
up  my  mind.  •  *  *  It  is  proving  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study.  *  *  *  We  have  been  calling  on  air¬ 
craft  manufacturers,  engine  manufacturers, 
airline  corporations,  and  various  agencies  in 
Washington.  I  am  supposed  to  make  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  President  *  *  *  but  I  haven’t 
crystallized  things  yet.  There  are  a  whole 
lot  of  very  serious  problems  in  connection 
with  this,  money  and  other  aspects.  *  *  * 
The  report  may  come  from  the  President 
when  it  is  made  public.  *  *  *  It  may  come 
in  the  next  month  or  so.” 


THE  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
tax  bill  now  being  considered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  is  one  of  the 
most  important  economic  measures  to 
come  before  the  Congress  in  recent 
years.  Since  it  is  a  matter  which  even¬ 
tually  will  receive  the  serious  attention 
of  each  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  recent  speech  by 
the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  the  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  began 
by  asking  three  fundamental  questions, 
which  are  basic  to  consideration  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  questions  he 
asked  are : 

First,  is  the  national  Interest  served  by 
the  enactment  of  a  law  substantially  re¬ 
ducing  the  rates  of  Federal  income  taxes? 

Second,  should  this  rate  reduction  be  a 
djalanced  one  designed  to  increase  both  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  and  direct  invest¬ 
ment  incentives  or  be  predominantly  aimed 
at  a»ly  one  of  these  objectives? 

ThU(d,  is  the  early  enactment  of  the  tax 
prograna  likely  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
national  economy  than  a  later  one  next 
year?  \ 

I  think  tSe  points  Mr.  Fowler  brought 
out  in  answering  these  questions  are  very 
persuasive,  and  deserve  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  alKSenators,  regardless  of 
their  views  on  th&Tax  bill. 

In  connection  wfei  the  tax  bill,  we 
have  heard  much  discission  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  controlling  FecWal  expenditures. 
It  is  my  conviction,  ancKl  am  sure  it  is 
also  Mr.  Fowler’s,  that  expenditure  con¬ 
trol  will  be  far  easier  to  ^achieve  and 
maintain  if  we  act  promptly,  to  reduce 
the  level  of  Federal  income  taxes,  which 
will,  in  turn,  stimulate  a  better\rate  of 
economic  growth.  Mr.  Fowler,  \n  his 
speech,  dealt  with  the  need  for  piVnpt 
action.  He  also  dealt  specifically  with 
the  administration’s  record  and  the  aar 
ministration’s  intentions  for  controlling' 
spending. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^f  ollows : 

'Let  the  Country  Sing  With  Beauty 
\  (By  H.  P.  Quadland) 

Nature,  if  left  alone,  probably  would  make 
most  lank  beautiful  in  time.  Man  largely 
is  responsible  for  making  land  ugly.  But 
man  also  can  make  land  sing  with  beauty, 
if  he  wishes  to  help  it  flower — whether  it  is 
a  tiny  yard,  a  street,  suburban  plot,  a  farm 
on  the  plains,  aVutover  area  in  need  of  re¬ 
forestation.  Ugliness  and  growth  need  not 
be  synonymous.  \ 

Economic  and  social  benefits  come  from 
planting  and  beautifying  the  land.  Sound 
conservation  practices  cannot  end  at  the  city 
or  town  line  without  helping  to  foster  slums 
and  endangering  the  futurKof  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  love  of  our  iSnd  is  necessary 
for  our  survival.  We  will  notSjove  our  land 
unless  we  care  for  it,  and  a  growing  popula¬ 
tion,  which  inevitably  becomes  further  re¬ 
moved  from  the  land,  tends  to  aside 

from  natural  beauty  toward  the  vulgarities 
of  life.  \ 

In  cities  and  suburbs,  beautifully  planted 
spaces  are  needed  if  urban  renewal  programs 
are  not  to  run  into  the  same  trouble  in  tVe 
future  that  cities  have  run  into  in  the  past\ 
One  of  the  biggest  threats  to  the  permanency 
of  completed  urban  renewal  projects  is  the 
failure  of  communities  to  provide  for  planted 
and  beautified  space. 

It  is  preferable  if  the  plantings  become  part 
of  the  long-range  improvement  of  cities 
rather  than  temporary  expedients.  Urban 
renewal  presents  a  great  opportunity  for 
planted,  open  space  that  is  a  vital  need  in 
many  cities. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  ruin  the 
land  in  order  to  build  the  houses  in  a  sub¬ 
division.  Often  trees  that  have  taken  years 
to  grow  are  destroyed  by  bulldozers  in  a  day. 
Emphasis  in  housing  by  lending  authorities 
has  been  on  the  house;  the  lot  may  be 
ignored. 

Some  housing  developments  have  become 
slums  in  a  decade  because  little  thought  is 
given  to  yards  and  streets.  Other  develop¬ 
ments,  well  landscaped,  remain  livable 
indefinitely. 

An  example  is  the  Plant  America  program, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen.  It  offers  a  pattern  for  making 
our  land  more  productive,  beautiful,  and 
livable. 

The  program  was  launched  on  January  5/ 
1950,  in  New  York  by  repreesntatives  pi 
national  organizations.  / 

An  outline  of  the  original  Plant  America 
program,  offered  in  1950,  is  applicable  to¬ 
day.  I  quote  parts  of  it:  / 

“The  program  is  predicated  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  the  land  is  our  most  precious 
heritage.  It  is  believed  that  the  objective 
of  the  program  in  its  entirety  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  replanting  dur  forests,  our 
farms,  our  cities,  our  road/des,  our  church 
and  school,  or  home  amt  factory  grounds 
wherever  the  need  lies.  / 

“For  the  first  time  An  history  our  farm 
population  generally*'  is  prosperous.  But 
much  still  needs  tjr  be  accomplished  for  a 
more  fruitful  and  Abundant  farm  home  life. 
Landscaping  an/  improved  design  of  farm 
homesteads,  facm  home  fruit  gardens,  land¬ 
scaping  and  planting  of  grange  halls,  rural 
schools  an<V rural  communities  in  general 
are  needed/' 

“Most  At  our  cities  and  towns  have 
blighted' areas  that  can  be  made  green  and 
beautiful  by  planting  trees,  shrubs,  and 
ower jg.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  civic 
authorities,  civic  planning  groups,  park  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  garden  clubs.  But  here,  too, 
/e  are  just  awakening  to  the  task  ahead. 
'A  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  land 
is  our  most  precious  heritage  is  sorely 
needed  by  the  general  public  *  *  *  for  its 


own  good.  Open  spaces,  beautifully  planted, 
seriously  are  needed  in  all  metropolitan  areas 
for  recreational  as  well  as  conservational 
purposes;  in  fact,  just  for  us  all  to  look  at, 
in  order  to  fill  our  souls  with  beauty. 

“Safety,  conservation,  beauty  as  well  as 
happier  motoring  and  recreation  enter  into 
the  proper  development  of  our  roadsides. 
Despite  the  great  achievements  of  highway 
officials  and  others,  general  public  awakening 
is  needed  to  prepare  for  and  provide  the 
most  efficient  use  of  these  roadside  facilities 
for  all. 

“Beautiful  church  and  school  gardens  are 
rare  rather  than  commonplace.  Churches 
and  schools  can  be  made  more  beautiful  and 
inspiring  cultural  centers  through  coopera¬ 
tion  of  educational  groups,  community  im¬ 
provement  groups,  garden  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  etc.,  in  landscaping. 
This  work  easily  can  be  accomplished  at 
small  expense  if  public  consciousness  is 
awakened  to  the  task. 

“Changes  are  developing  in  home  land¬ 
scaping  and  planting.  Plantings  are  more 
natural,  for  better  living.  Outdoor  living 
rooms,  indoor-outdoor  living  on  the  home 
property,  home  fruit  and  rose  gardens,  dim-/ 
ate  control  by  planting  to  increase  both  iy- 
side  and  outside  home  comfort,  are  coming 
to  the  fore  to  enable  a  more  enjoyable  family 
home  life.  There  is  practical  therapy  in 
Ween  growing  things — pleasure  and/health 
combined.  Plant  America  requires  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  as  group  and  comafunity  co¬ 
operation.  We  need  to  develop  All  our  land 
for  living,  not  just  the  house  /lone. 

“Landscaped  and  planted  industrial  sites 
are  important  from  the  viewpoints  both  of 
community,  and  employe/relations,  as  well 
as  increasedValue  of  the /and. 

“Plant  America— for/more  natural  living 
will  help  to  cohserve/he  land  and  the  well¬ 
being  and  healtHSmf/people.  By  instilling  in 
the  public  mind  ^consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  ‘the  land  is/nik  most  precious  heritage’ 
and  by  action  ij / planking  in  accordance  with 
both  need  aijd  the  proper  design  not  only 
will  Plant  America  give*  Americans  greater 
satisfactionrin  living,  butVt  will  make  them 
more  proud  of  their  homes,  their  factories, 
their  communities,  and  theirvcountry.” 

What  has  been  accomplished"*. 

Governors  in  39  States  have  issued  proc¬ 
lamations  calling  for  more  plantiW  in  their 
Spates.  \ 

/The  first  was  issued  by  Chester Npowles, 
'then  Governor  of  Connecticut.  \ 

It  stated :  “Land  in  the  past  has  laeen 
abundant.  Man  in  those  days  was  ablXto 
ravage  the  land  and  move  on  to  virgin  terri¬ 
tory.  This  lead  to  abuse.  *  *  *  Most  of  these 
blighted  and  barren  areas  can  be  made 
green  and  beautiful  if  all  citizens  fully  real¬ 
ize  their  moral  obligations  to  others  in  the 
ownership  of  private,  civic,  or  State  land. 
*  *  *  Much  of  the  future  progress  of  our 
State  and  its  rare  natural  beauty  rests  upon 
the  extent  to  which  we  replant  and  care  for 
all  the  land.  Our  State  can  produce  more 
if  we  strive  to  make  and  keep  it  beautiful. 
Everyone  will  benefit  in  equal  measure.” 

A  highly  sucessful  State  campaign  was 
conducted  in  Ohio,  as  part  of  the  State’s 
sesquicentennial  activity.  Some  22  million 
forest  seedlings  and  more  than  3  million 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted 
in  a  year  by  homeowners  and  organized 
groups. 

The  sesquicentennial’s  “greatest  tribute  to 
the  past,”  Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  pointed 
out,  “would  be  wise  planning  for  the  future.” 
He  added;  “In  this  connection,  tree  planting 
for  reforestation,  beautification,  and  recre¬ 
ation,  is  of  vital  importance.  The  program 
encourages  farmers  to  plant  waste  land; 
homeowners  to  plant  ornamental  and  shade 
trees;  municipalities  to  plant  trSes  and 
shrubs;  establishment  of  school  forests,  as 
well  as  other  local  programs  featuring  the 
plant  Ohio  project.” 


The  program  in  Ohio  was  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized.  All  State  departments  and/5  pri¬ 
vate  organizations  were  represente/  on  the 
Plant  Ohio  Committee,  under  th/ direction 
of  an  executive  committee,  which/was  headed 
by  the  Governor  and  comprise/  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Ohio  Department/f  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  the  State  chamber  of  commerce, 
Ohio  Nurserymen’s  Associ/ion,  forestry  as¬ 
sociations,  garden  clubs,  tne  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  and  the  federation  of  soil 
conservation  districts/  County  and  local 
committees  were  formed  to  work  on  publicity, 
school  and  community  forests,  beautification 
of  factory  sites,  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
around  homes, /public  plantings,  industrial 
ref  orestation,  yural  reforestation,  and  sources 
of  planting  materials. 

Many  community  plantings  grew  out  of  the 
effort  in  ffbio.  A  plant  Columbus  program 
was  a  /rerunner  for  that  city’s  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  large  municipal  rose  garden.' 

In /  natural  course  of  events,  the  plant 
Arn/rica  program  expanded  into  plant 
(/ate,  county,  and  city  or  town)  programs. 
/The  plant  America  program  includes  the 
'dissemination  of  information  that  will  help 
homeowners  upgrade  the  values  of  their 
properties  by  landscaping  and  beautifying 
them.  It  includes  standards  for  nursery 
stock  and  a  guide  for  home  landscaping.  A 
movie  was  produced,  “Basic  Technique  for 
Home  Landscaping.”  Materials  on  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  values  of  garden  living  are  made 
available  for  use  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  and  television. 

In  relation  to  cities,  schools,  highways,  and 
factories,  the  program  attempts  to  do  much 
the  same  within  the  limits  of  a  small  budget. 

An  industrial  landscaping  competition  is 
conducted  with  awards  for  “achievement  in 
industrial  and  institutional  landscaping  and 
beautification  contributing  to  employee  and 
civic  pride  in  our  American  heritage.” 

Among  the  200 -odd  winners  of  awards  are 
the  Reader’s  Digest,  Pleasantville,  N.Y.;  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.;  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.  in  Spokane;  the  Board  of  Water 
Supply,  Honolulu;  church  groups;  the  little 
St.  Cyprian  School  in  River  Grove,  Ill.;  the 
Shelburne  Museum  in  Shelburne,  Vt.;  and 
the  Boscobel  restoration,  Garrison,  N.Y. 

Some  striking  benefits  of  industrial  land¬ 
scaping  have  come  to  light. 

A  cement  company  found  that  trees  and 
shrubs  helped  to  hold  down  dust  and  re¬ 
duced  absenteeism. 

Some  restaurants  have  reported  that  good 
landscaping  increases  patronage.  Banks,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  shopping  centers  use 
landscaping  to  attract  and  win  the  approval 
of  customers. 

\  The  plant  America  movement  took  cog¬ 
nizance  in  1950  of  the  need  for  roadside 
landscaping.  Meetings  were  arranged  with 
landscape  authorities  and  engineers  to  find 
economical  methods  for  functional  land¬ 
scaping.  The  outgrowth  was  an  illustrated 
booklet/which  outlined  10  purposes  of  high¬ 
way  landshaping : 

To  screeX  out,  where  necessary,  blinding 
headlight  glare  of  cars  in  opposing  traffic 
lanes;  stop  faht-moving  cars  with  little  or 
no  damage  to  timir  occupants  at  dangerous 
intersections;  relieve  monotony  and  lessen 
fatigue;  delineate  ^curves  and  serve  as  di¬ 
rectional  traffic  guides;  restore  natural 
beauty;  reduce  traffic  xpar  and  serve  as  buf¬ 
fers  to  adjacent  residential  areas;  screen  off 
unsightly,  distracting  vie\s;  serve  as  natural 
snow  fencing;  control  erosrqn  on  slopes;  and 
make  rest  areas.  \ 

One  development  seems  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  In  Tuscalossa  County,  Ala.,  all 
home  grounds  bordering  on  a  highway  were 
landscaped  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
route.  The  plan  has  possibilities\in  im¬ 
proving  and  beautifying  secondary  ai*d  ru¬ 
ral  roads  after  the  manner  of  azalea  trails, 
dogwood  trails,  and  other  trails,  which -at¬ 
tract  tourists.  \ 
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H^n  the  plant  American  program  first 
was  Visualized,  contact  was  made  with  the 
National  Education  Association.  A  great 
deal  ofattention  is  devoted  to  instruction 
in  planting 

The  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  advises  sound  recommendations 
for  landscapingSand  planting  school  grounds. 
Annual  Arbor  Day  tree  plantings  are  per¬ 
formed  on  some  school  grounds.  There  is 
great  need,  however,  for  more  widespread 
planting  and  landscaping  of  school  grounds. 
It  is  incongruous  tha\students  are  taught 
principles  of  land  conservation  and  plant¬ 
ing,  while  many  of  their  school  grounds  and 
athletic  fields  are  bare,  eroded,  and  ugly. 

The  planned  planting  of\>chool  grounds 
affords  a  basis  for  practical  instruction  in 
the  conservation  of  land  and  \n  plantlife. 
Well-landscaped  and  planted  sehools  en¬ 
courage  school  pride  among  pfipils  and 
teachers.  Beautiful  school  grounds ''encour¬ 
age  community  pride  and  greater  support 
for  education.  Landscaped  and  planted 
schools  afford  a  more  pleasing  recreational 
environment  and  are  a  facility  for  recrels^ 
tion  in  themselves. 

Landscaping  and  planting  should  be  a  re¬ 
quirement  along  with  the  construction  of  all 
new  schools,  as  recommended  by  educational 
administrators.  Where  this  has  not  been 
done,  it  should  be  accomplished  by  local  co¬ 
operation,  along  with  education  by  teachers 
of  the  reasons  behind  caring  for  the  land 
by  planting  and  conserving  it. 

The  Chicago  Community  Trust  gave 
$10,000  to  the  Chicago  Horticultural  Society 
to  encourage  schoolchildren  to  take  up 
gardening:  “We  think  gardening  will  make  a 
good  long-range  hobby  that  the  children  will 
benefit  from  all  their  lives.  More  immedi¬ 
ately,  we  think  it  will  curb  vandalism.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  learn  to  grow  things  are  less  likely 
to  destroy  trees  and  flowers  or  other  people’s 
property.” 

The  first  community  planting  project  un¬ 
der  the  plant  America  banner  was  carried  out 
in  Grandby,  Conn.,  in  August  1951,  during 
Plant  Connecticut  Week.  All  public  grounds 
in  the  town  were  landscaped  and  planted, 
including  schools,  churches,  and  the  fire¬ 
house.  Local  groups  cooperated  to  serve 
luncheon  to  the  planters  and  the  nursery¬ 
man  who  supplied  the  plants.  Since  this 
project  was  completed,  the  nurserymen  each 
year  have  landscaped  and  planted  grounds 
of  a  public  building  to  commemorate  a  Plant 
Connecticut  Week. 

Another  planting  project,  in  Stow  Village, 
Mass.,  was  sponsored  by  community  groups, 
a  garden  club,  the  extension  service,  and 
New  England  nurserymen.  The  grounds  of 
three  chruches,  two  schools,  the  town  hall, 
and  the  library  were  landscaped. 

Some  of  the  subsequent  activities  inclu< 
the  planting  of  dogwood  trees  given  to  M<4r- 
ganstown,  W.  Va.,  to  start  a  planting  pr< 
a  tourist  arboretum  in  Tennessee;  sample 
highway  plantings  in  many  States; /the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  municipal  rose  gardens;  and 
71  planting  projects  in  Iowa  towns  through 
the  cooperation  of  garden  clubsv-4-H,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  Boy  Scouts,  and  others. 

Los  Angeles  planted  296  tre^s  in  a  10-block 
area  in  downtown  streets  iiyi962.  The  Tex¬ 
tile  Association  of  Los  Angeles  has  a  goal  to 
plant  300  trees  in  the  garment  area.  Living 
flowers  in  containers  jtfso  add  color  to  the 
area. 

New  York  City’s  Salute  to  the  Seasons  pro¬ 
gram,  in  which  thousands  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  bulbs  have  /been  donated  by  business 
firms,  is  anothe/  example. 

The  New  )?ork  City  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  issuecj/a  booklet  that  said:  “Massed 
plantings  along  major  thoroughfares  *  •  » 
are  intended  to  alleviate  this  hunger  (for 
green  g/hwing  things)  by  bringing  greater 
beautwto  our  city  *  •  •  to  make  New  York 
a  pj^asanter  place  in  which  to  live  and 
*  *  a  more  attractive  place  to  visit.” 


Along  Lincoln  Boulevard  in  Miami  and 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where  a  central  mall 
has  been  planted,  and  in  other  cities,  the 
results  of  such  plantings  have  been  strik¬ 
ingly  beneficial.  Where  they  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  permanent  planning  of 
the  city,  they  have  been  most  successful. 
Where  temporary,  they  sometimes  have 
failed.  Good  maintenance  is  necessary. 

A  successful  program  was  carried  out  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  a  city  of  45,000  popula¬ 
tion,  in  1962.  Banks,  industrial  firms, 
and  retail  firms  cooperated  with  the  Men’s 
Garden  Club,  the  sponsor  of  the  project.  In 
various  projects  there  have  been  planted: 
210,000  bulbs,  200,000  azaleas,  1,600  rose 
bushes,  50,000  pansies,  and  6,000  petunias. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  in  a  garden  in  which 
citizens  can  choose  labeled  varieties  for  their 
home  grounds. 

In  North  Carolina,  Charlotte  and  Winston- 
Salem  have  planted  roses  and  trees  in  ex¬ 
pressway  medians.  Greensboro  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  city  beautification  coordinator. 

A  Plant  America  Award  for  landscaping 
was  presented  in  1962  to  Mayor  Melvin  T. 
Matlock  for  the  town  of  St.  James,  Mo. 
vMany  local  trees  had  lost  their  vigor  in  an 
ctended  drought.  The  citizens,  helped  by 
tfte  James  Foundation,  planted  4,000  sweet- 
gum  flowering  crabapple,  and  holly  trees. 
Thesk  plantings  gave  this  small  town  new 
beautXand  new  spirit.  Townspeople  talk 
about  ‘"the  new  St.  James”  and  plan  to  de^ 
velop  a\  three-block -long  strip  in  the 
center  of  town  into  a  central  plaza,  ty  be 
planted  witrt  grass,  shrubs,  and  treesy 

Various  community  projects  havp  been 
taken  up  at  tiroes,  as  recommendyff  in  the 
plant  America  ptogram,  such  as /establish¬ 
ment  of  community  gardens;  -Street  tree 
plantings;  landscaping  and  planting  around 
public  buildings,  including  airports;  plant¬ 
ings  around  tourist  aoconunodations,  such 
as  gasoline  stations  and Njsfotels  and  hotels; 
plantings  of  highway  entrances  to  the  com¬ 
munity;  developing  local  pakks;  cleanup  and 
planting  of  the  banks  of  Nncal  streams; 
establishment  of  coafrn  unity  forests  for  rec¬ 
reation;  and  thyr  planting  of  flowering 
plants,  or  trees,  in  order  to  make  the  city 
or  town  knowiyfor  spectacular  azalea,  rose, 
dogwood,  lilac;  flowering  crabapple /“^herry, 
or  similar  pbmtings. 

As  every -municipality  grows,  a  long-r^nge 
program  ior  planting  and  beautification\of 
land,  including  acquisition  of  new 
lands, -becomes  necessary. 

Planting  America  is  an  extremely  reward- 
ing/ goal  for  all — individual,  community, 
State,  and  Nation.  With  needed  and  wide- 
pread  cooperation,  our  country  almost 
^everywhere  can  be  made  to  “sing  with 
beauty.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  statements  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  calling 
attention  to  the  article  beginning  on 
page  552  of  the  Agricultural  Yearbook. 
It  describes  a  program  adopted  in  Ohio 
in  1953.  The  program  was  named  “Plant 
a  Tree  in  1953,  the  Sesquicentennial 
Year  of  Ohio.”  It  is  a  good  program, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  followed 
in  many  other  States,  too. 

In  that  year  of  the  Ohio  sesquicenten¬ 
nial  celebration,  there  were  planted  in 
Ohio  22  million  forest  pine  seedlings  and 
3  million  ornamental  trees.  They  were 
planted  without  expense  to  anyone,  ex¬ 
cept  the  very  low  price  charged  for  the 
seedlings  which  were  delivered. 

The  program  was  followed  in  1954, 
1955,  apd  1956.  In  each  year  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  grasses,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and 
legumes  was  encouraged  through  a  cen¬ 
trally  directed  program,  followed  iden¬ 


tically  in  each  of  the  88  counties  of  the 
State.  In  each  of  those  years  more  than, 
20  million  trees  were  planted.  I  mat 
the  statement,  not  critically,  but 
grettably,  that  the  program  was  all$ 
to  die  in  1957.  My  hopes  are 
poignant  that  the  program  '  me  re¬ 
established  in  Ohio,  becausf  here  is 
anything  we  need,  it  is  c  ng  the 

ground  with  vegetation  am  ;s  at  a 

time  when  concrete  seems  hie  cov¬ 

ering  everywhere. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No  256  to  the  committee 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  40, 
line  5  in  the  committee  amendment,  it  is 
proposed,  in  lieu  of  “$400,000,000”  to  in¬ 
sert  “$380,000,000”. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  col¬ 
loquy  this  afternoon  will  show  that  the 
amendment  is  the  one  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  suggested 
that  I  consider  in  case  my  proposal  to 
make  a  $50  million  cut  in  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  were  defeated.  The  Senator  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  he  would  like  to  join  me 
in  the  amendment  after  the  vote  on  the 
proposed  $50  million  cut. 

The  amendment  would  cut  the  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  program  $20  million, 
to  the  House  figure.  It  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  $20  million  saving.  It  would  be 
an  important  saving  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  merits  of  the  amendment  itself  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  We 
ought  to  be  willing  to  take  $20  million 
out  of  that  bloated  program,  for  it  is 
a  highly  inflated  program. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  very  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  take  the  House  figure  of  $380 
million,  but  it  is  important  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  which 
conversations  are  still  in  progress.  The 
road  ahead  to  a  final  vote  on  the  bill 
can  be  a  very  long  one.  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  make  a  fairly  substantial  cut  in 
the  bill.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
Senate  should  try  to  take  another  $40 
million  out  of  the  bill  and  then  devote  its 
attention  to  policy  changes  in  the  bill. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon,  although  he  cannot 
speak  for  others,  and  would  not  purport 
to  do  so.  But  so  far  as  my  money  amend¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  I  would  not  be 
offering  them,  but  I  would  be  free  to  vote 
for  any  that  any  other  Senator  would 
offer,  if  some  were  offered. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  chance,  in  my  opinion,  of  obtaining 
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a  final  appropriation  of  more  than  $3 
billion  for  foreign  aid.  The  administra¬ 
tion  forces  do  not  like  to  face  that  pros¬ 
pect,  but  I  think  they  will  discover  it  to 
be  a  fact.  Furthermore,  if  we  go  to  the 
House  with  a  conference  situation  be¬ 
tween  $3.7  billion  and  $3.5  billion,  Sena¬ 
tors  know  as  well  as  I  do  where  the  com¬ 
promise  will  come.  But  it  is  up  to  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will.  It  can  have  it 
any  way  it  wants  it.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon,  of  course,  will  continue  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  parliamentary  rights. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  is 
one  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  offer  on  its  merits.  We  also  ac¬ 
cept  the  House  figure,  which  is  $380  mil¬ 
lion. 

Unless  some  other  Senator  wishes  to 
speak,  I  intend  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  to  bring  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  the  Chamber,  for  he  desires  to 
speak  on  the  amendment.  He  is  on  his 
way  to  the  Senate  Chamber  at  present. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  not  venture 
to  speak,  except  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  the  floor. 


UNESCO  AND  NATIONALISM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  pointing  out 
the  context  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
UNESCO.  The  constituent  states  that 
UNESCO  Publication  No.  356  makes  the 
following  statement : 

As  long  as  a  child  breathes  the  poisoned 
air  of  nationalism,  education  in  world  mind¬ 
edness  can  only  produce  rather  precarious 
results.  It  is  frequently  the  family  that 
infects  the  child  with  extreme  nationalism. 
The  school  should  use  means  to  combat 
family  attitudes  that  favor  Jingoism.  We 
shall  presently  recognize  in  nationalism  the 
major  obstacle  to  development  of  world 
mindedness  and  world  peace. 

That  statement  is  contained  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  issued  by  UNESCO.  I  assume  thax 
UNESCO  has  forwarded  to  the  Unj£ed 
Nations  that  fantastic  conclusion  which 
it  reached  about  the  evil  to  the  people 
of  the  world  caused  by  persons  being 
taught  to  be  nationalists.  I  suppose  that 
when  the  suggestion  comes  /before  the 
United  Nations  it  will  not /be  adopted. 

I  am  sure  that  if  it  ever  came  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  proposal  would/be  vigorously  re¬ 
jected.  However,  I  feel  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  whjjt  UNESCO  advocates. 
It  tells  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
“Do  not  teach/your  children  to  be  pa¬ 
triotic  or  nationalistic.  Teach  them  to 
be  internationally  minded,  because  with  I 
national  rpfndedness  there  will  never  be  j 
world  peOce.” 

I  wish  to  offer  only  one  word  of  advice  j 
to  th«fee  modern,  sophisticated,  social- 
istically  minded  advisers.  I  do  not  care  j 
how  many  resolutions  are  adopted  by 
UNESCO  nor  what  the  United  Nations; 
moes,  or  what  the  Congress  does.  The! 
nationalistic  and  patriotic  attitude  in 


the  hearts  of  Americans  and  their  feel¬ 
ings  toward  their  country  will  not  be 
extinguished.  / 

I  have  asked  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  m  check  into  the  actual  sit¬ 
uation  as  ft  prevails  in  UNESCO,  to  find 
out  wha / nations  voted  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  avia  whether  our  country  subscribed 
to  thjs  policy.  Later,  I  shall  speak  again 
on  in  is  subject. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsorship  of  the 
pending  amendment,  which  would  cut 
$20  million  from  the  military  support 
feature  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  re¬ 
duce  the  committee  figure  to  that  al¬ 
ready  approved  by  the  House. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  knows, 
I  was  unable  to  support  his  earlier 
amendment  because  I  felt  that  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  bill  should  not  be  cut  below 
the  level  already  approved  by  the  other 
body.  However,  I  feel  military  support¬ 
ing  assistance  is  the  best  place  to  effect 
a  further  cut  from  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  figure,  because  it  is  in  connection 
with  military  support  that  we  are  ex¬ 
tending  aid  to  those  countries  which 
get  the  lion’s?  share  of  American  aid — 
countries  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
getting  a  disproportionately  large  slice 
of  the  American  aid  melon.  I  believe 
the  $20  million  cut  can  easily  be  made, 
without  impairing  the  aid  going  to  any 
of  these  countries.  I  also  believe  that  if 
the  Senate  should  approve  this  amend¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  taking  a  step  toward 
resolving  some  of  the  difficulties,  some 
of  the  barriers  still  to  be  surmounted  if 
we  are  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  final  vote. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  ex¬ 
pedite  the  resolution  of  further  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  help  Senators  to  reach  an 
early  vote  on  a  measure  which  has  now 
been  debated  for  nearly  2  V2  weeks. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  Senators  will 
see  fit  to  join  in  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  as 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  in  supporting  assistance 
would  bring  the  level  of  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  bill  more  closely  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  military  assistance  reduc¬ 
tion  than  otherwise?  As  I  understand, 
the  committee  recommendation  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  has  been  reduced  from 
$1.3  billion  to  $1  billion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment,  I 
take  it,  would  reduce  the  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  amount  closer  to  that  same 
ratio.  I  assume  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  committee  computed  some 
kind  of  relationship.  As  I  understand 
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supporting  assistance,  it  is  to  provide 
economic  assistance  to  countries  suffer¬ 
ing  under  a  heavy  burden  of  armaments, 
to  keep  them  from  being  crushed  under 
the  burden.  If  we  reduce  military  as¬ 
sistance,  it  makes  sense  to  reduce  it  in 
proportion  to  the  military  support.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr’.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct.  This 
feature  of  the  bill  lies  outside  the  so- 
called  “powerhouse”  amendment,  which 
involved  a  cut  of  $300  million  in  military 
assistance.  This  amendment  would  ef¬ 
fect  a  somewhat  proportionate  cut  in 
military  support,  which  would  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  action  already  taken 
with  respect  to  military  assistance.  This 
is  still  another  reason  why  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  result  in  a  better 
balanced  program,  overall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  for  himself,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ,  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Mississip¬ 
pi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr  Walters],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  231  Leg.] 

YEAS— 51 


Allott 

Gold  water 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hill 

Pell 

Bennett 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Church 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Symington 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mechem 

Tower 

Edmondson 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 
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NAYS— 41 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Boggs  !, 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javtts 

Neuberger 

Case 

Keating 

Pastore 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Fulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Gore 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Walters 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak, 

Engle 

Stennis. 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Morse,  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
the  purpose  of  having  his  amendment 
laid  before  the  Senate,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  244.  I  ask 
to  modify  the  amendment  in  line  6,  page 
1,  by  changing  the  figure  “1963”  to 
“1964.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  as  modified,  to  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute,  as  amended,  will  first  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  41,  in  the  committee  substitute 
between  lines  8  and  9,  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(d)  Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military 
Aid  to  Africa. — (a)  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  614(a)  of  this  Act,  the 
value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  articles 
for  African  Republics,  pursuant  to  any  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  this  part  other  than 
section  507,  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1964,  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall 
not,  unless  the  President  determines  other¬ 
wise  and  promptly  reports  such  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  military 
assictance  programs  for  African  Republics. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  com¬ 
ments  on  recent  developments  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  and  I  select  this  country  for  two 


reasons.  First,  I  think  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  Argentina  has  probably  the 
best  potential  for  development  into  a 
stable  and  self-sufficient  free  country  in 
its  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  delivering  a  very  important 
speech.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senate 
heftr  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  may  say 
parenthetically  that  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  which  I  shall  attempt  to  develop  in 
my  remarks  apply  to  any  other  countries 
in  Latin  America  which  are  engaging  in 
or  planning  to  engage  in  expropriation 
of  American  property,  and  to  any  coun¬ 
tries  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  which 
are  engaging  in  or  planning  to  engage  in 
the  expropriation  of  American  property 

Argentina  has  many  advantages  no"E 
generally  shared  by  most  other  South 
American  countries,  among  which  are  a 
highly  literate  population  which  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  European  in  stock,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  vast  land  reform  problems,  plus 
the  possession  of  natural  resources  which 
are  considerable. 

My  second  reason  for  selecting  Argen¬ 
tina  is  that  what  is  happening  there  has 
a  direct  relationship  to  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  our  foreign  aid  efforts  are  fac¬ 
ing  in  other  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  such  measurements  as 
per  capita  gross  national  product,  num¬ 
ber  of  telephones  and  radios,  miles  of 
railroads  and  highways  and  the  like, 
Argentina  is  already  one  of  the  most 
highly  civilized- and  advanced  countries 
in  South  America.  Its  major  challenge 
is  to  achieve  stability  of  government  and 
to  put  into  practice  sound  economic  pol¬ 
icies  which  can  eliminate  the  effects  of 
years  of  mismanagement,  inflation,  a 
wasting  of  assets,  decline  of  agriculture, 
and  deficits  both  in  its  budget  and  its 
balance  of  payments. 

The  plight  of  the  Government-run 
railroads  provides  a  good  example  of  the 
kind  of  economic  chaos  which  has  been 
allowed  to  develop.  The  volume  of 
freight  carried  has  fallen  from  60  mil- 
ion  tons  in  1942  to  less  than  30  million 
tons;  yet  in  the  same  period,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  railroad  workers  has  climbed  from 
90,000  to  over  225,000.  The  result  is  an 
annual  deficit  of  some  $300  million  which 
the  Government  is  forced  to  cover. 

Such  examples  can  be  found  in  nearly 
every  sector  of  the  economy.  In  fact, 
over  recent  years  there  has  been  only  one 
bright  spot  of  any  consequence  in  the 
whole  picture,  and  this  is  in  the  petro¬ 
leum  industry.  For  years,  imports  of  oil 
had  been  steadily  rising,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  oil  within  the  country. 
By  1958,  Argentina’s  total  annual  oil 
production  amounted  to  only  36  million 
barrels,  and  the  nation  was  forced  to  im¬ 
port  some  65  million  barrels  to  meet  its 
needs.  Oil  was  in  fact  the  largest  import 
item,  and  cost  roughly  the  Argentines 
$220  million  a  year  in  foreign  exchange. 

Looking  back  over  the  painful  history 
preceeding  them,  the  Government  at  that 
time  decided  that  a  different  approach 
might  be  worth  a  try.  For  almost  half  a 
century,  the  control  of  oil  operations  had 
been  in  Government  hands.  Foreign  cap¬ 


ital  and  experience  had  been  largely  ex¬ 
cluded.  But  faced  with  such  a  phenom¬ 
enal  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments 
from  a  single  source,  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment  decided  to  try  a  new  approach. 

It  invited  outside  capital  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  supplement  the  state’s  own  ef¬ 
forts,  and  the  results  have  been  dramatic. 
In  the  long  decades  preceeding  this 
event,  petroleum  production  had  been 
built  up  gradually  to  36  million  barrels 
a  year,  against  imports  which  had 
climbed  to  65  million  barrels,  as  I  have 
noted. 

In  the  4  years  following  the  time  the 
Argentine  Government  opened  the  doors 
to  assistance  from  private  enterprise,  the 
production  of  oil  nearly  tripled,  while 
the  amount  the  country  has  to  import 
has  been  reduced  by  roughly  70  percent. 
In  1962,  production  had  reached  nearly 
100  million  barrels,  while  imports  had 
shrunk  to  less  than  20  million. 

I  believe  when  we  get  the  accurate 
figure  at  the  end  of  1963,  it  will  be  even 
more  startling.  In  terms  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  Argentina’s  expenditures  for 
buying  petroleum  or  oil  products  were  cut 
from  $220  million  a  year  to  $75  million, 
and  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  was  in 
sight.  There  was  even  talk  of  an  export¬ 
able  surplus. 

Behind  this  tremendous  accomplish¬ 
ment  he  some  interesting  facts.  In  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  what  it  took  to  make  the  job 
possible  was  a  combination  of  capital, 
technology,  and  efficiency — in  all  of 
which  the  Argentine  Government  had 
been  lacking.  These  key  elements  were 
supplied  by  American  oil  companies,  in 
competition  against  each  other,  who 
came  in,  negotiated  contracts  running  up 
to  40  years,  and  proceeded  to  supply  the 
money,  personnel,  equipment,  and  tech¬ 
niques  which  turned  the  tide. 

To  date,  these  companies  have  invest¬ 
ed  an  estimated  $300  million  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  since  1958.  Their  experiences 
have  varied.  Several  companies  have 
spent  close  to  $50  million  in  largely  un¬ 
successful  exploration  efforts.  Another 
company,  which  has  developed  produc¬ 
tion,  brought  in  some  $60  million  in  capi¬ 
tal  and  reinvested  another  $40  million 
from  the  sale  of  the  oil  in  further  ex¬ 
ploration  and  development  activities.  In 
general  terms,  these  companes  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  invest  money  in  Argentina, 
without  any  significant  return  thus  far. 

This  kind  of  confidence  jn  the  coun¬ 
try’s  future  has  also  bred  confidence.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  investment  in  ex¬ 
ploration  and  development,  there  has 
been  the  predictable  economic  fallout  in 
other  areas,  bringing  additional  outside 
investment  in  transport,  refining  facili¬ 
ties,  and  petrochemicals — which  to¬ 
gether  have  been  estimated  at  close  to 
another  $100  million,  added  to  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  further  stimu¬ 
lation  to  the  economy  in  terms  of  royal¬ 
ties  to  the  provinces  for  oil  and  gas 
produced  within  their  territories,  plus 
the  very  basic  fact  that  the  oil  industry 
has  provided  a  growing  number  of  jobs 
for  nationals  over  a  period  in  which  near¬ 
ly  every  other  segment  of  the  Argentine 
economy  has  been  stagnant,  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  here  is  a  very  substantial  con- 
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tribution  to  the  development  of  the 
country. 

This  has  been  done  with  private  en¬ 
terprise,  private  investment,  and  pri¬ 
vate  venture. 

I  should  note  that  it  has  also  been  a 
real  contribution  to  the  pocketbook  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  since  here  is 
something  approaching  a  half-million 
dollar  shot  in  the  arm  to  a  country  we 
want  to  help,  but  which  did  not  have  to 
come  out  of  U.S.  foreign  aid,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank,  or  any  other  of  the  many  organi¬ 
zations  to  which  we  so  largely  con¬ 
tribute. 

One  could  be  pardoned  for  assuming 
that  the  Argentine  Government  would 
also  recognize  the  magnitude  of  this 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  its  people. 
Unfortunately,  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case.  There  is  now  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  in  office  in  Argentina,  and  one  of 
its  major  articles  of  political  faith  seems 
to  be  a  determination  to  abrogate  the 
contracts  or  to  nullify  them  to  use  their 
own  language,  negotiated  by  the  previ¬ 
ous  government  with  the  U.S.  oil  com¬ 
panies. 

While  it  is  perhaps  not  too  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  political  charm  of  slo¬ 
ganeering  about  “throwing  out  Yankee 
imperialists”  during  a  Latin-American 
election  campaign,  it  is  very  hard  indeed 
to  discern  any  semblance  of  rationality 
in  such  an  action  in  this  instance.  In 
practical  terms,  this  would  amount  to  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  only  really  sound 
and  hopeful  economic  development  that 
has  occurred  in  that  country  in  the  last 
decade. 

The  reasons  expressed  by  the  new 
government  for  this  extraordinary  pro¬ 
posal  have  been  rather  nebulous  thus 
far,  consisting  mainly  of  charges  that 
the  contracts  are  illegal  and  uneco¬ 
nomic.  The  only  argument  which  the 
government  has  advanced  regarding 
their  legality,  to  my  knowledge,  is  that 
the  contracts  were  not  submitted  to  the 
Argentine  Congress  for  ratification. 

While  I  am  not  expert  on  Argentine 
constitutional  procedure,  I  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  logic  of  some  of 
the  comments  which  the  oil  companies 
have  made  in  this  regard.  As  they  point 
out,  the  agreements  merely  put  them  in 
the  position  of  hired  contractors.  They 
have  engaged  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money,  time,  and  effort  in  trying  to  find 
oil — but  any  oil  found  becomes  auto¬ 
matically  the  property  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  companies  do  not  have  title 
to  it.  They  cannot  export  it.  All  they 
can  do  with  it  is  deliver  it  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  a  previously  agreed  upon  price. 
Both  legally,  and  in  effect,  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  contractors  hired  by  the  state  oil 
agency  to  help  do  a  job  which  that 
agency  had  neither  the  capital  nor  the 
ability  to  do  itself. 

If  the  state  oil  agency  has  to  get  the 
approval  of  congress  to  hire  a  contractor, 
then  presumably  the  state-run  railroad 
would  have  to  get  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  to  sign  a  contract  to  repair 
freight  cars.  The  oil  companies  assert 
that  there  is  no  such  precedent  in  Ar- 
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gentine  law,  or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter,  so  far  as  anyone  knows,  and  I 
find  this  quite  believable.  Any  country 
which  operated  along  these  lines  would 
have  to  keep  its  congress  in  session  24 
hours  a  day. 

Aside  from  this  is  the  interesting  fact 
that  everyone  accepted  the  contracts  as 
legal  and  binding,  and  both  parties  at¬ 
tempted  to  live  up  to  their  terms  for 
about  5  years,  until  a  new  government 
come  in.  I  say  “attempted  to  live  up 
to  their  terms.”  The  U.S.  companies 
actually  overfulfilled  their  contractual 
obligations.  They  drilled  more  wells  and 
found  more  oil  than  even  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  hoped  at  the  time  the  agree¬ 
ments  were  made.  While  the  country  is 
still  not  self-sufficient  in  oil,  it  has  got¬ 
ten  a  good  deal  closer  than  anticipated 
in  such  a  short  period. 

The  Argentine  Government’s  perform¬ 
ance  is  not  quite  so  good,  not  so  much 
because  it  did  not  try  but  because  of 
the  general  fiscal  chaos  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  within  the  Government.  The  state 
oil  agency,  to  which  the  U.S.  producing 
companies  are  obliged  to  deliver  the  oil, 
has  not  been  able  to  pay  for  the  oil.  It 
is  currently  behind  in  its  payments  to 
the  tune  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

One  American  oil  company  alone  is 
owed  more  than  $28  million  for  oil  it 
has  produced  with  its  own  capital  and 
know-how,  and  has  delivered  it  to  the 
Argentine  Government  agency.  It  is 
holding  the  sack  for  that  amount  of  oil, 
to  say  nothing  of  any  recoupment  on  its 
Investment.  Other  oil  companies  are 
owed  comparable  amounts,  in  keeping 
with  the  extent  of  their  operations  and 
contracts. 

As  for  the  Government’s  other  charge — 
that  the  contracts  are  uneconomic — it 
is  unlikely  that  the  oil  companies  would 
disagree  with  this  assertion.  They  have 
clearly  been  uneconomic  for  the  com¬ 
panies  thus  far,  since  the  companies  have 
continued  to  Invest,  and  reinvest,  and 
are  left  at  the  moment  with  not  much 
to  show  for  their  effort  except  overdue 
bills. 

Just  why  the  contracts  are  uneconomic 
to  the  Argentine  Government  is  difficult 
to  see.  As  I  have  noted,  they  have  saved 
the  Government  millions  of  dollars  in 
desperately  needed  foreign  exchange. 
As  to  the  price  the  Government  pays  the 
companies  for  the  oil — and  this  is  quite 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  sanc¬ 
tity  of  contract — it  appears  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  cost  of  oil  of  com¬ 
parable  quality  imported  from  Venezuela, 
the  Middle  East,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
free  world.  The  former  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  Fuels  recently  testified  that 
the  oil  supplied  by  the  contracting  com¬ 
panies  costs  between  20  and  50  percent 
less  than  similar  types  of  imported  crude. 

That  is  the  testimony  of  Argentine  of¬ 
ficials  themselves.  The  witness  pointed 
out  that  this  represents  oil  which  the 
Government  was  in  no  financial  or  tech¬ 
nical  position  to  find  oil  and  develop  it 
itself. 

Not  only  have  the  U.S.  companies  been 
supplying  oil  at  lower  rates  than  it  could 
be  imported;  under  their  contracts  they 


are  also  charging  less  for  a  barrel  than 
the  Government  oil  agency  can  produce 
it  through  its  own  efforts,  on  the  basis  of 
cost  estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  that  agency.  And  on  the  basis  of  the 
Government’s  own  per-barrel  valuation, 
the  value  of  the  oil  already  delivered  by 
one  company  exceeded  the  price  charged 
by  some  $20  million.  To  put  it  another 
way,  the  Argentine  Government  has  re¬ 
ceived  oil  for  a  price  $20  million  less 
than  it  would  have  cost  to  produce  it 
itself,  according  to  its  own  figures.  Yet 
the  Argentine  Federal  company  has  not 
even  paid  for  all  the  oil. 

When  we  add  to  these  considerations 
the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  the  contracts, 
the  Government  will  receive  free  of 
charge  all  permanent  facilities  installed 
by  the  companies — including  pipelines 
and  other  expensive  installations — it  is 
perplexing,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  that 
Government  calling  the  contracts  un¬ 
economic. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  wonder  what 
lies  ahead.  In  order  to  find  and  produce 
the  quantity  of  petroleum  required  to 
meet  Argentina’s  growing  needs  over  the 
next  9  years,  it  is  estimated  that  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  some  $1.7  billion  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  an  average  of  nearly 
$200  million  a  year,  and  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  where  a  deficit-ridden 
government  and  a  bankrupt  state  oil 
agency  would  propose  to  get  capital 
funds  on  this  order,  particularly  if  they 
pursue  their  presently  announced  course. 

Abrogation  of  the  oil  contracts  would, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  succeed 
in  drying  up  outside  capital  funds  from 
all  quarters  and  for  all  purposes.  If  a 
contract  made  with  one  government  is 
likely  to  last  no  longer  than  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  next  government — particu¬ 
larly  in  South  America — then  the  whole 
concept  of  long-term  investment  can  no 
longer  apply  either,  a  conclusion  which 
will  be  speedily  drawn  by  potential  in¬ 
vestors  everywhere. 

From  reports  coming  out  of  Argentina, 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  politicians 
there  profess  to  see  a  solution  by  simply 
having  the  state  oil  agency  take  over  all 
oil  operations.  That  such  a  course  would 
be  naive  in  the  extreme  is  rather  obvious. 
The  record  indicates  that  the  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  have  done  more  to  increase  oil 
production  in  4  years  than  the  state  had 
accomplished  in  half  a  century,  and  it 
took  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  know-how. 

Moreover,  Argentina  simply  does  not 
have  the  financial  capabilities  to  pay 
the  costs  of  taking  over  the  U.S.  opera¬ 
tions.  Beyond  this,  it  does  not  have  the 
funds  to  commit  to  needed  further  oil 
development. 

About  the  only  foreseeable  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  cavalier  course  would  be 
to  render  any  contract  with  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government  next  to  worthless 
in  international  circles,  while  hastening 
the  Argentine  oil  industry  down  the 
road  its  railroads  have  already  gone. 

One  other  alternative  has  been  hinted 
at — that  Argentina  might  make  up  its 
oil  deficiency  by  importing  Russian  oil. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  Communists 
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would  be  delighted  to  see  this  happen. 
With  the  tragic  example  of  Cuba  before 
them,  I  doubt  that  a  majority  of  Argen¬ 
tine  citizens  would  care  to  follow  that 
course,  since  they  value  freedom  highly. 

As  X  said  at  the  start  of  these  remaiks, 
what  is  happening  in  this  particular  sit¬ 
uation  typifies  some  of  the  dilemmas  fac¬ 
ing  our  foreign  aid  program  in  a  number 
of  areas.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
our  viewpoint  is  that  we  wish  to  do  what¬ 
ever  we  can  to  assist  freely  elected  gov¬ 
ernments  throughout  the  world,  where 
we  can  assist,  with  the  necessarily  rather 
imprecise  goal  in  mind  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  human  freedom,  in  which  we 
believe. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  objective; 

I  support  it.  But  at  times  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  to  go  about  it.  Take  the  case  in 
point.  Here  is  a  country  which  is  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  shadow  of  years  of  dictato¬ 
rial  rule  which  left  a  legacy  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  economic  decline.  The  Ar¬ 
gentine  people  apparently  want  stability 
and  economic  growth,  under  an  elected 
government.  Since  these  are  goals  which 
we  support,  we  have  been  trying  to  assist 
in  this  undertaking,  with  funds  exacted 
from  the  American  taxpayer  and 
through  freely  made  private  investment. 

But  developments  such  as  those  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  oil  contracts  are  enough  to 
give  anyone  pause.  So  far  as  foreign  aid 
is  concerned,  we  must  recognize  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  sovereign  government, 
and  that  it  is  neither  proper  nor  desira¬ 
ble  on  our  part  to  presume  to  tell  that 
government  how  to  conduct  its  affairs. 

When  such  a  government  proposes  to 
follow  a  course,  however,  which  is  clearly 
designed  to  compound  its  financial  diffi¬ 
culties — and  damaging  bona  fide  pri¬ 
vate  American  interests  in  the  bargain — 
we  had  better  ask  ourselves  how  long  we 
can  continue  to  underwrite  such  experi¬ 
ments.  We  have  no  mandate  from  the 
American  taxpayers  to  continue  to  pour 
their  income  down  bottomless  pits,  and 
they  appear  to  exist  all  over. 

It  is  one  thing  to  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,  as  the  Bible  enjoins  us;  but  this 
is  becoming  a  pretty  large  neighborhood. 
American  aid  just  about  blankets  the 
globe.  If  every  sovereign  government  on 
earth  wishes  to  dig  its  own  economic 
grave,  it  has  a  sovereign  right  to  do  so, 
I  presume;  but  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  also  has  a  sovereign  right  to  refuse 
to  pay  the  cost  of  excavation.  Indeed, 
we  could  not  do  so  even  if  we  wanted  to; 
there  is  simply  not  that  much  money  in 
America,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
for  that  matter. 

I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if  this  fact 
could  be  slightly  better  appreciated  by 
some  of  the  many  countries  which  look 
to  us  for  support.  It  might  as  well  be 
understood  that  while  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
it  does  not  plan  to  bankrupt  itself  in 
the  process,  and  thus  sacrifice  its  own 
freedom,  leaving  the  field  to  the  enemies 
of  freedom. 

To  make  this  understood,  I  think  we 
had  better  start  today.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  make  it  plainly  understood 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  money,  goods,  or  services 


to  countries  which  will  not  even  honor 
their  obligations  to  U.S.  citizens  and 
corporations.  Unilateral  abrogation  of 
such  obligations  by  other  countries 
should  be  understood  to  be  synonomous 
with  unilateral  cessation  of  aid  from  this 
country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McInytre  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  articles,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth,  which  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
but  I  can  do  that  a  little  later.  They 
are  in  further  reference  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  we  adopted  last  year  and  to  those 
we  adopted  this  year  in  regard  to  these 
items. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  about  these  amendments.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  and  I  have  held  conver¬ 
sations,  not  only  in  regard  to  what  is 
happening  in  Argentina,  but  also  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  is  happening  in  other  Latin 
American  countries.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  knows  that  I  am  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  application  of  the  Hick- 
enlooper  amendment  to  these  situations. 
In  fact,  some  of  us  considered  trying  to 
broaden  the  Hickenlooper  amendment; 
but  after  my  discussion  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
his  view  that  probably  no  other  amend¬ 
ment  is  needed,  if  there  is  clear  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  what  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  already  encompasses. 

So  far  as  the  situation  in  Argentina 
is  concerned,  our  proper  course  is  very 
clearly  indicated  by  the  facts  in  that 
case.  If  the  Argentine  Government  nul¬ 
lifies  those  oil  contracts  and  refuses  to 
follow  the  procedures  of  international 
law  which  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
encompasses,  and  if  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment  expects  to  share  in  any  way  in 
the  economic  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States,  our  State  Department 
must  notify  the  President  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  that  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
will  be  applied,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  “maybe”  about  it. 

So  my  first  question  is — in  dealing 
somewhat  with  a  hypothetical  case,  but 
also  relating  to  the  situation  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine — if  the  President  of  Argentina 
proceeds  to  nullify  these  oil  contracts, 
is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
will  apply  and  the  U.S.  Government  will 
be  obligated  to  carry  out  its  provisions, 
which,  if  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
these  claims  is  not  made  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government,  will  result  in  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  our  economic  aid  to  Argentina? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  “Yes.” 
I  believe  the  amendment  of  last  year — 
the  provision  now  in  the  law — could  be 
extended,  by  proper  interpretation,  to 
cover  such  a  situation  of  nullification 
of  contracts,  as  compared  with  expropri¬ 
ation  or  seizure  of  physical  property. 
But  certainly  under  the  amendments  we 
have  adopted  and  under  the  additional 
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amendment  which  now  is  before  us, 
which  specifically  refers  to  nullification 
and  to  action  which  has  the  effect  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  property  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
it  applies  and  that  it  would  have  to  be 
applied  not  only  to  nullification  of  these 
oil  contracts,  which  have  been  in  effect 
since  1958,  but  also  to  the  fruits  of  them, 
of  which  Argentina  has  taken  advan¬ 
tage.  The  latter  point  raises  a  further 
question,  for  this  is  not  a  question  of 
nullification  of  contracts  after  they 
were  entered  into,  but  before  perform¬ 
ance  was  had  under  them — although  un¬ 
der  some  legal  concepts,  damages  might 
be  due  in  that  situation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  this  case  performance  has  been 
had,  and  the  oil  has  been  delivered  under 
the  provisions  of  the  contracts,  and  up  to 
this  time  the  contracts  have  been  con¬ 
summated  in  full  good  faith.  Therefore, 
at  this  time  nullification  would  amount 
to  a  direct  seizure  of  property  rights,  and 
the  amendment  will  apply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  I  have  talked  with  other  members 
of  the  committee  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee — because  both  of  us 
are  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs;  these  members 
are  very  much  concerned  about  whether 
the  nullification  amendment  applies  to 
this  year’s  bill.  I  said  to  them  that  I 
think  it  does.  However,  this  is  a  good 
time  to  clarify  that  situation  and  to  leave 
no  doubt  about  that  matter. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  take  time 
to  refer  to  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
of  last  year  and  also  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  it,  as  contained  in  this  year’s 
bill.  In  my  opinion  this  supports  his 
contention,  in  which  I  join,  that  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  it  will  be  in 
existence  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
will  cover  the  Argentine  oil  contract  nul¬ 
lification  case. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  so;  and  I  think  it  should  be 
made  part  of  this  record. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  attention  of  other  Sena¬ 
tors  to  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  on  House  bill  7885, 
dated  October  22,  1963,  at  page  67,  and 
to  the  item  on  that  page  beginning  with 
“(e)”.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  portion  of  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  588)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
to  the  government  of  any  country  to  which 
assistance  is  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  when  the  government  of  such  country 
or  any  [governmental]  government  agency 
or  subdivision  within  such  country  on  or 
after  January  1, 1962 — 

(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nul¬ 
lify  existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  ay 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  "beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 
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E<2)1  (3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrim¬ 
inatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restric¬ 
tive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the 
effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  oth¬ 
erwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of  prop¬ 
erty  so  owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  [action  or  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  rater] 
action  or,  in  the  events  of  a  referral  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
the  United  States  within  such  period  as 
provided  herein,  not  more  than  twenty  days 
after  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  re¬ 
ceived)  to  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may 
include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  international  law  toward  such 
citizen  or  entity,  including  [equitable  and] 
speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to 
the  full  value  thereof,  as  required  by  inter¬ 
national  law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed 
to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions, 
or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be  [,];  and 
such  suspension  shall  continue  until  [he] 
the  President  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken,  and  no  other  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

Upon  request  of  the  President  ( within  sev¬ 
enty  days  after  such  action  referred  to  in  par¬ 
agraphs  (1) ,  (2),  or  ( 3 )  of  this  subsection) 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
of  the  United  States  ( established  pursuant  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954,  68  Stat. 
1279)  is  hereby  authorized  to  evaluate  expro¬ 
priated  property,  determining  the  full  value 
of  any  property  nationalized,  expropriated,  or 
seized,  or  subjected  to  discriminatory  or  other 
actions  as  aforesaid,  for  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  and  to  render  an  advisory  report  to 
the  President  within  ninety  days  after  such 
request.  Unless  authorized  by  the  President, 
the  Commission  shall  not  publish  its  advi¬ 
sory  report  except  to  the  citizen  or  entity 
owning  such  property.  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amount, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  expeditiously  its 
functions  under  this  sbsection. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  amendment  of  last  year  pro¬ 
vides  as  follows: 

(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
to  the  government  of  any  country  to  which 
assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act  when 
the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country 
on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex¬ 
propriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned. 

Then  it  provides  the  methods  of  de¬ 
termination,  arbitration,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  read  the  language  down  to  that 
point,  as  contained  in  the  present  law. 
Now  I  read  the  additions  which  were 
made  in  the  committee  this  year,  in 
strengthening  that  language. 

The  present  law  reads  as  follows: 

(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
to  the  government  of  any  country  to  which 
assistance  is  provided  under  this — 


And  this  year  we  added — 
or  any  other. 

The  words  “or  any  other”  were  added 
this  year.  So  the  language  would  then 
read: 

(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  or 
any  other  act  when  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any — 

And  we  substituted  for  the  word  “gov¬ 
ernmental”  the  word  “government” — 
government  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

Paragraph  (1),  which  I  read  a  while 
ago,  would  remain  the  same. 

Then  we  added  (2) ,  a  paragraph  which 
reads  as  follows: 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or — 

Then  we  pass  to  the  new  (3),  which 
was  the  old  (2),  which  would  read— 

(3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions  or  restrictive  main¬ 
tenance  or  operational  conditions — 

And  then  we  would  insert  the  words — 
or  has  taken  other  actions — 

Continuing  to  read  the  section — 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex¬ 
propriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  inserting  the 
words  “or  has  taken  other  actions”  is 
that  that  language  would  give  a  direction 
to  the  President  to  use  broad  discretion 
in  determining  the  rights  and  interests 
of  American  property  abroad.  We  name 
it  as  specifically  as  it  is  reasonably  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so.  The  language  “or  has 
taken  any  other  action”  would  have  that 
effect.  The  President  would  have  the 
responsibility  and  the  discretion  to  de¬ 
termine  when  American  property  is  being 
seized. 

The  present  law  provides,  in  effect, 
that  those  provisions  would  go  in  effect  if 
“such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a 
reasonable  time — not  more  than  6 
months  after — such  action  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
whichever  is  later.” 

The  law  passed  last  year  provided 
“to  take  appropriate  steps,”  and  so 
on.  This  year  we  have  inserted  the 
language  that  where  the  country.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  or  Government  sub¬ 
division  has  failed  to  take,  “within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time — not  more  than  6  months 
after  such  action  or” — I  am  now  reading 
the  insertion — “action  or,  in  the  event 
of  a  referral  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Set¬ 
tlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
within  such  period  as  provided  herein, 
not  more  than  20  days  after  the  report 
of  the  Commission  is  received.” 

We  added  that  language  because  there 
is  a  new  addition  calling  for  a  referral 
to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission,  for  the  reason  that  that  Com¬ 
mission  has  machinery  and  legal  history 
to  set  up  for  evaluation  foreign  held 
properties  as  a  result  of  their  experience 


in  settling  foreign  claims,  at  least  es¬ 
pecially  following  World  War  n. 

All  of  what  I  am  talking  about  will  be 
in  the  Record. 

Another  provision  provides  for  the 
President  to  request  the  Foreign  Set¬ 
tlement  Claims  Commission  to  evaluate 
such  property.  He  would  then  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
valuation  set  on  the  property  abroad 
would  be  a  reasonable  valuation  or  not. 
If  it  is  considered  to  be  unreasonable  or 
unfair,  he  must  withhold  aid.  If  it  were 
a  fair  evaluation,  it  would  be  up  to  the 
owners  either  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  If 
they  should  prefer  not  to  take  it,  and  the 
determination  should  be  that  the  valua¬ 
tion  was  a  fair  valuation,  then,  of  course, 
they  would  be  left  to  their  own  devices 
within  the  countries  to  fight  it  out  in  any 
way  they  might  desire. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  joining  me  in 
making  the  legislative^  history.  The 
language  from  the  old  act,  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  Hickenlooper  amendment,  plus  the 
new  language  in  the  bill  that  has  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  the  com¬ 
mittee,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  it 
covers  nullification  of  contracts  in 
which  property  values,  as  well  as  out¬ 
right  expropriation  of  property,  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  American  business  con¬ 
cerns  that  have  expressed  such  great 
concern  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ought  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  sought  to  draft  language  that 
would  protect  them  in  connection  with 
almost  any  possible  contingency  that 
could  develop  if  a  foreign  government 
should  seek,  by  one  means  or  another,  to 
expropriate  the  value  of  the  property  or 
nullify  contractual  relations  that  would 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the 
property. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Co.  has  extensive  copper  mining 
holdings  in  Chile.  So  does  Anaconda 
Copper  Co.  I  have  met  with  officers  of 
the  Kennecott  Co.,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  have  told  them  that  I 
know  nothing  about  the  merits  of  their 
case,  just  as  I  know  nothing  about  the 
merits  of  the  case  of  the  American  oil 
companies  in  the  Argentine.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  however.  It  is  a  Senator's 
duty,  as  I  see  it,  to  make  certain  that 
procedures  are  established  under  which 
these  companies  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  establish  the  merits  of  their 
case  and  under  which  they  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  unfair  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices  against  them  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  government  because  they  are 
American  concerns. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  it  is  alleged  by 
the  Kennecott  Copper  Co. — and  they 
have  made  more  than  a  prima  facie  case 
in  support  of  their  allegation — that  the 
Chilian  Government  is  following  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  tax  policy  that  is  aimed  at 
the  Kennecott  Co.  It  may  discriminate 
against  other  companies.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  it  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  the  Kennecott  Co.  if  the 
allegations  are  accurate,  and  they  appear 
to  be. 
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The  result  is  that  the  Kennecott  Co. 
cannot  operate  its  mining  properties,  and 
not  being  able  to  operate  its  mining 
properties,  it  is  suffering  great  loss  even 
in  trying  to  maintain  the  companies.  It 
looks  upon  this  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Chilean  Government  as  an  effort  to  fi¬ 
nally  force  Kennecott  either  to  dispose 
of  its  property  in  Chile  for  an  unfairly 
low  price  or  to  abandon  it  and  give  up 
even  trying  to  maintain  it,  which  would 
thereby  make  it  possible  for  the  Chilean 
Government  to  enter  into  what  would 
amount  to  a  form  of  expropriation  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  situa¬ 
tions  of  that  kind  which  the  words  “or 
any  other  means”  in  this  year’s  bill  are 
intended  to  cover,  by  way  of  giving  the 
President  discretion  to  determine  that 
those  so-called  “any  other  means”  are 
in  effect  a  denial  of  property  rights,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  American 
owners  in  foreign  countries,  and  would 
therefore  call  for  the  operation  of  this 
amendment.  There  is  a  responsibility 
on  the  administrator  to  use  his 
discretion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Plus  the  language,  now, 
in  the  new  subsection  (3) ,  which  was  the 
old  subsection: 

(2),  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or 
has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the 
effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or 
otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of 
property  so  owned. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  There  was  a  provision  against  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes  in  the  amendment 
which  we  put  in  the  bill  last  year,  but 
we  wish  to  add  the  words,  “or  has  taken 
other  actions.”  It  is  a  fine  distinction, 
when  one  comes  to  argue  with  some  of 
the  “legalistic”  people  in  foreign 
countries. 

Suppose  the  Government  owns  a  part 
of  the  mining  industry,  and  private  op¬ 
erators  own  some  other  portion  of  the 
mining  industry.  The  Government 
could  very  well  conduct  its  own  mining 
without  regard  to  taxes,  but  could  levy 
taxes  upon  the  one  or  two  other  privately 
owned  businesses  in  an  amount  great 
enough  to  drive  them  out  of  business. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  company 
in  Chile.  The  company  has  had  im¬ 
posed  upon  it,  according  to  my  informa¬ 
tion,  a  tax  of  87  percent  of  net  profits, 
leaving  only  13  percent.  I  do  not  have 
the  details,  but  the  government  refused 
‘to  allow  what  are  recognized  in  this 
country  as  the  ordinary  expenses  of  do¬ 
ing  business.  They  toss  items  into  “net 
profits”  which  are  not  net  profits  at  all, 
but  are  current  operating  expenses.  The 
company  is  going  backward  all  the  time. 
The  government  is  proposing  new  re¬ 
quirements  for  expansion — new  build¬ 
ings;  new  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing — which  are  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  company,  if  it  is  to  keep  its  nose 
above  water.  It  cannot  operate  in  that 
kind  of  situation. 

Those  are  discriminatory  taxes.  Those 
are  excessive  requirements,  which  are, 
in  effect,  a  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  seek  to  impose  re¬ 
quirements  for  expansion  on  the  com¬ 


pany  and  force  it  to  operate  at  a  loss, 
apparently  in  the  hope  that  forcing  it 
to  operate  at  a  loss  will  also  force  it 
to  sell  its  properties  for  a  song,  and 
get  out  of  Chile.  There  are  other  cop¬ 
per  companies  that  could  very  well  find 
themselves  in  the  same  position,  if  they 
do  not  watch  out. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  threatened  oil  property 
expropriation  in  Peru,  is  in  many  ways 
patterned  after  the  Argentine  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  north¬ 
western  Peru  along  the  desert  area  and 
the  ocean,  many  millions  of  dollars  were 
spent  by  American  and  other  oil  com¬ 
panies  in  an  attempt  to  develop  oil  fields. 
The  program  did  not  develop  too  suc¬ 
cessfully.  There  is  a  geologic  promise 
of  oil  in  the  Iquitos  area,  the  area  back 
of  the  mountains.  It  has  cost  millions 
of  dollars  to  fly  in  equipment  and  Amer¬ 
ican  engineers  and  technicians  to  cover 
the  jungle.  People  have  been  living  in 
the  jungle  for  years.  Private  compa¬ 
nies  have  put  up  their  money,  exploring 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Peru 
under  contracts  and  agreements. 

I  now  understand  that  there  is  good 
promise  of  oil  fields  being  discovered 
after  years  of  effort  and  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars.  But  now  that  oil 
fields  have  probably  been  discovered  the 
proposal  is  made  that  Peru  expropriate 
them,  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  ex¬ 
penditures  made.  Such  a  seizure  would 
be  a  repudiation  of  contracts  and  obli¬ 
gations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  must  beware  of  such 
situations  all  over  Latin  America,  if  we 
let  these  precedents  be  set. 

I  have  one  final  question.  Will  the 
Senator  to  turn  to  section  (e)  on  page  67 
of  the  committee  report,  which  reads: 

The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to 
the  government  of  any  country  to  which  as¬ 
sistance  is  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  when  the  government  of  such  country  or 
any  government  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

Does  the  things  listed  thereafter.  Does 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  “under  this  or  any  other  Act” 
would  prohibit  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  using  his  contingency 
fund  to  be  of  assistance  to  one  of  these 
countries,  if  it  were  determined  the  coun¬ 
try  had  violated  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  so-called  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  it 
would.  I  believe  it  is  broad  enough  to 
do  that.  It  is  the  intent  to  cut  off  aid, 
bounty,  gifts  and  assisfance  to  countries 
which  not  only  are  using  such  for  their 
own  ulterior  purposes  but  also  are  de¬ 
frauding,  in  effect,  American  investors 
whom  they  have  invited  to  come  to  those 
countries.  There  is  one  exception.  We 
agreed  to  an  amendment  yesterday  ex¬ 
empting  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  the  cultural  ex¬ 
changes,  also. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  the  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges,  as  well.  I  voted  for 
that  exemption  for  various  reasons.  I 
believe  that  humanitarian  operations 
probably  have  a  little  different  com¬ 
plexion.  It  is  my  understanding  and 
my  intention — and  I  believe  that  of  other 


Senators  who  voted  for  the  amendment — 
that  if  the  abuses  are  great  enough,  it 
is  within  the  discretion  of  the  President 
even  to  halt  those  operations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  made  it  very  clear 
yesterday,  in  the  legislative  history,  that 
the  amendment  did  not  put  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  position  where  it  could  not 
be  taken  out. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Or  that  the  cultural  ex¬ 
changes  could  not  be  stopped.  That  will 
fall  within  the  discretion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  made  that 
very  clear. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  make 
another  point  clear,  I  completely  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  about  the  situation  in  Chile  or  in 
Argentina.  If  it  should  be  found  after 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  positions 
of  the  companies  involved,  that  those 
governments  are  following  a  course  of 
action — Chile  in  regard  to  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Co.,  and  Argentina  in  regard  to 
the  nullifying  of  contracts  of  these  oil 
companies — in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  the  President 
would  be  prevented  also  from  using  the 
contingency  fund  to  get  around  the  Hick¬ 
enlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  the 
Senator  has  correctly  stated  the  case.  I 
should  like  to  invite  attention  to  an¬ 
other  contingency.  There  are  prob¬ 
lems  of  patent  rights  which  were  ac¬ 
quired  and  exist  under  law  in  those 
countries.  Patent  rights  are  not 
physical,  tangible  rights. 

They  are  intangible  rights,  but  rights, 
nevertheless.  Many  countries  are 
threatening  to  seize  American  patent 
rights,  to  abrogate  them  and  to  destroy 
them,  even  though  they  were  granted 
legally  under  the  laws  of  the  country, 
or  under  treaties  or  agreements,  and 
have  a  limited  time  to  run,  as  is  the  case 
in  our  own  country. 

Those  rights  are  undoubtedly  rights, 
just  as  tangible  property  rights  are. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Lastly,  I  spoke  recently 
on  the  Chilean  situation.  Tomorrow  I 
shall  put  in  the  Record,  in  support  of 
legislative  history  being  made  tonight, 
further  data  dealing  with  the  Chilean 
tax  discriminatory  policy  in  connection 
with  American  companies  in  Chile. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  my  Presi¬ 
dent,  “You  had  better  prod  your  State 
Department  to  action,  because  Chile  is 
proceeding  with  a  course  of  action  that 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  granting  her 
any  aid,  until  she  changes  her  discrim¬ 
inatory  policy  against  American  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  paradox  is  that  Chile,  along  with 
the  Argentine  and  many  other  Latin 
American  countries,  has  been  pleading 
and  begging  to  get  foreign  investors  to 
come  in.'  Foreign  investors  have  been 
offered  inducements  to  come  into  those 
countries.  That  fact  places  those  coun¬ 
tries  under  an  obligation  to  follow  a  non- 
discriminatory  policy  in  respect  to  those 
investors — the  same  policy  that  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  respect  to  domestic  investors. 

There  is  an  election  campaign  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  Chile,  and  candidates  are  vying 
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with  one  another  to  see  who  can  make 
the  strongest  anti-American  statements; 
but  we  cannot  let  Chilean  politics  do 
irreparable  damage  to  American  inves¬ 
tors,  who,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  having  some  international 
law  rights. 

The  State  Department  ought  to  be  told 
to  “get  on  the  ball”  so  far  as  the  Chilean 
and  Argentinean  situations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  make  perfectly  clear  to  those 
governments  that  if  the  merits  of  the 
cases  substantiate  the  allegation  that 
they  are  in  violation  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  aid  will  be  stopped. 

It  is  our  money.  If  they  are  going  to 
take  it,  they  ought  to  take  it  subject 
to  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  that 
we  are  seeking -to  lay  down  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  joining 
me  in  making  the  legislative  history. 
The  legislative  history  being  made  to¬ 
night  will  not  be  the  last  time  we  shall 
hear  about  the  subject.  We  are  making 
legislative  history  tonight  that  will  arise 
again  and  again,  and  will  cause  some 
questions  to  be  asked  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment — for  example,  “What  have  you 
done  with  respect  to  the  Argentine  and 
Chile,  or  any  other  country  that  follows 
a  policy  or  takes  steps  that  discriminate 
against  American  investments  in  those 
countries,  when  they  are  not  protect¬ 
ed?  What  have  you  done  to  put  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  into  full  force 
and  effect?” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  contribution.  To  but¬ 
ton  this  matter  up,  I  shall  put  in  the 
Record  evidence  of  expropriation  and 
seizure  policies.  I  want  to  appear  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  this  discus¬ 
sion  one  thing  about  which  the  Senator 
well  knows,  because  we  have  discussed 
it.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  already 
contains  a  provision  as  to  the  announced 
and  adopted  policy  of  the  United  States, 
in  section  601,  part  III,  chapter  1,  under 
the  head  of  “General  Provisions.”  For 
ready  reference,  this  language  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  the  pending  bill, 
which  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my  re¬ 
marks.  I  read  from  page  60  of  the 
report: 

Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the  flow 
of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  in¬ 
itiative  and  competition,  to  encourage  the 
development  and  use  of  cooperatives,  credit 
unions — 

After  referring  to  several  other  activ¬ 
ities,  the  paragraph  continues — 
and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  U.S. 
enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  less- 
developed  friendly  countries,  through  pri¬ 
vate  trade  and  investment  abroad,  private 
participation  in  programs  carried  out  under 
this  act. 

And  so  forth.  We  have  announced 
that  it  is  our  policy  to  encourage  these 
very  people  to  go  into  those  countries 
with  American  private  capital,  private 
enterprise,  private  ingenuity  and  money, 
whether  it  be  in  agriculture,  mining,  or 
electrical  development,  or  other  develop¬ 
ment.  We  have  encouraged  that  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  we 


have  failed  to  stand  up  and  protect  the 
claims  of  those  investors,  and  the  equity 
of  their  rightful  claims. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  all  we 
are  trying  to  reach.  I  think  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Congress  is  pretty  well  developed 
in  that  respect. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
an  announcement  which  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  stated  in  a  bulletin  dated  No¬ 
vember  12,  published  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress:  “U.S.  Firm  Studies  Argentine 
Investment.”  It  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Alcan  Pacific  Co.  of  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  an  Alaskan  corporation — 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  should  take 
note  of  this — with  diversified  experience 
in  construction  contracting  is  going  to 
conduct  a  survey  in  the  Argentine,  and 
proposes  to  make  an  initial  investment 
of  about  $1  million  on  some  kind  of 
development  project.  As  the  bulletin 
states,  the  company  expects  to  obtain 
about  one-half  of  this  amount,  equal  to 
$900,000,  in  pesos  and  dollars  from  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  lending  sources.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  putting  out  fur¬ 
ther  encouragement  and  announce¬ 
ments. 

The  constituents  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  had  better  be  very  careful  be¬ 
fore  they  put  any  of  their  own  money 
into  that  area  by  way  of  private  invest¬ 
ment,  unless  we  make  clear  to  those 
countries  that  American  property  will 
be  equitably  protected,  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  once  it  goes  into  that  country  with 
the  authority  and  approval  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  invited  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  First,  I  commend  my 
able  colleague  for  his  very  thorough  and 
timely  speech.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  with  a  view  to  add¬ 
ing  spmething  to  the  legislative  history 
which  was  just  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

On  page  67  of  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  just  referred,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  subsection  (e) 
reads: 

The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to 
the  government  of  any  country  to  which  as¬ 
sistance  is  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  when  the  government  of  such  country 
or  any  government  agency  or  subdivision 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962- 

Does  certain  things.  Subsection  (2) 
under  subsection  (e)  has  been  added  by 
the  committee  this  year. 

Is  it  the  intention  that  any  actions 
taken,  as  described  in  subsection  (2), 
from  January  1,  1962,  on  shall  have  the 
results  that  have  been  described  with 
respect  to  the  other  items  that  were  listed 
in  the  act  last  year? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  the 
exact  intention  of  the  amendments. 
They  refer  back  to  January  1,  1962.  It 
is  the  intention  to  have  the  amendments 
which  we  are  adding  to  the  present  law 
become  retroactive  to  January  1,  1962. 
I  think  that  is  pretty  well  understood  by 
the  State  Department. 


Mr.  MILLER.  So  if  an  oil  company 
had  a  contract  repudiated  after  January 
1,  1962,  but  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act  this  year,  it  could  seek 
relief  under  this  act? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  another  ques¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Before  the 
Senator  goes  to  his  next  question,  I  point 
out  that  in  the  discussions  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  with  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  these  amendments — 
I  am  sure  I  speak  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  by  committee  members  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  intent  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion — it  was  believed  that,  if  there 
should  be  any  technical  legal  failure  of 
any  kind  in  connection  with  these 
amendments,  there  is  still  enough  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  in  the  Chief  Executive 
to  accomplish  the  objectives;  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  administration  to  do  so,  even 
though  there  may  be  some  legal  question 
under  which  someone  may  attempt  to 
crawl  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  provision. 

There  is  broad  discretion  in  the  act. 
We  are  merely  trying  to  button  it  up 
doubly  and  triply. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  would  like 
to  have  the  administration  take  action 
about  the  way  in  which  he  would  expect 
them  to  take  action  with  respect  to  their 
own  personal  property  or  money  in  a 
similar  situation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  hope  they  do 
not  handle  their  personal  property  in  the 
way  in  which  they  handle  Government 
property.  Therefore,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  comparison  is  quite  apt. 
However,  the  Senator’s  observations  are 
well  taken. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
or  two  more  questions. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  page  67  of  the  re¬ 
port  it  is  stated  that  if  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  recipient  of  our  foreign  aid, 
does  any  of  these  acts,  and  if  “such  coun¬ 
try,  government  agency,  or  government 
subdivision  fails  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  under  internation¬ 
al  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,” 
and  so  forth. 

I  suppose  that  refers  to  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property,  and  means  that  an 
appropriate  payment  should  be  made; 
and  we  provide  further  that  it  be  made 
in  convertible  foreign  exchange. 

My  question  is  with  respect  to  the 
situation  described  in  subsection  2  re¬ 
garding  the  nullification  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts? 

We  do  not  have  the  taking  of  property 
as  such,  but  we  do  have  damages.  Is  it 
the  intention  behind  this  provision  that 
under  international  law  damages  which 
may  arise  from  actions  taken  to  repu¬ 
diate  or  nullify  existing  contracts  shall 
also  be  paid  in  convertible  foreign  ex¬ 
change? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Equivalent  to  the  full 
value  of  the  damages? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  there  is 
a  body  of  international  precedent  and 
law  and  agreement  that  has  been  built 
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up.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  inter¬ 
national  law  is.  I  know  what  it  is  said  to 
be.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  it  is,  how¬ 
ever.  It  is  a  hodgepodge  of  itinerant 
agreements,  treaties,  international  agree¬ 
ments,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing.  We  could  probably  go  back  to 
the  days  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  pick  up 
old  parchments  to  seek  out  what  inter¬ 
national  law  is.  However,  there  is  a 
generally  recognized  procedure  and  form 
and  system  of  evaluation,  to  the  effect 
that  we  must  give  value  for  property 
seized.  That  principle  is  pretty  well 
recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  we 
want  that  procedure  to  apply  with  re¬ 
spect  to  damages  which  arise  under  a 
nullification  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  invite  my  colleague’s 
attention  to  the  wording  of  the  act, 
about  10  lines  from  the  bottom  on  page 
67  of  the  report,  where  it  is  provided: 

To  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may  in¬ 
clude  arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obligation 
under  international  law  toward  such  citi¬ 
zen  or  entity,  including  speedy  compensa¬ 
tion  for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign 
exchange. 

We  do  not  include  speedy  compensa¬ 
tion  for  such  property  or  damages. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No;  I  believe 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
under  our  concept  and  the  concept  of 
most  jurisdictions  which  have  a  system 
approaching  ours,  and  even  under  inter¬ 
national  law,  damages  apply  when  a  con¬ 
tract  is  subject  to  cancellation  or  nulli¬ 
fication.  I  believe  damages  are  included. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  the  Senator  re¬ 
fers  to  speedy  compensation  for  such 
damages,  he  means  for  such  property  in 
a  broad  sense,  including  not  only  per¬ 
sonal  property,  but  also  property  rights 
under  contracts.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  Dam¬ 
ages  under  any  view  include  property 
rights.  That  may  have  to  be  determined 
by  hearing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  reason  why  I  am 
asking  these  questions  is  that  I  am 
afraid  that  our  experience  has  been  that 
some  interpreters  of  what  we  do  in  Con¬ 
gress  like  to  play  games  with  words ;  and 
we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  cov¬ 
ering  all  reasonable  contingencies,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  any  confusion  or 
any  excuse  that  they  did  not  understand 
what  we  intended,  after  they  read  the 
report. 

My  last  question  relates  to  the  next 
item,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a 
failure  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes.  There  are  two 
ways  to  interpret  that  language.  One 
would  be  that  relief  from  such  taxes 
would  mean  not  imposing  them  in  the 
future.  That  is  a  form  of  relief.  At 
least  we  would  not  get  hit  a  second  time. 
I  suggest — and  I  would  like  confirmation 
from  my  colleague — that  the  intention  is 
not  quite  that  easy,  but  that  we  intend, 
as  I  interpret  it,  that  if  discriminatory 
taxes  have  been  imposed,  the  relief  would 
relate  to  the  imposed  taxes,  as  well  as 
any  future  taxes  of  like  kind. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  most  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  intent,  if  discriminatory  or 
confiscatory  taxes  have  been  imposed. 


that  they  be  reexamined  and  readjusted 
on  the  basis  of  equity  and  fairness,  and 
that,  of  course,  under  the  law  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Administrator 
to  determine,  or  in  such  other  forum  as 
may  be  properly  set  up  to  determine 
that  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
very  illuminating  and  thorough  study 
and  presentation  of  this  issue.  It 
strikes  me  if  our  aid  is  to  mean  any¬ 
thing  it  will  have  to  be  used  to  make  a 
country  self-sufficient.  The  Senator 
gave  us  a  graphic  illustration  when  he 
said  that  a  foreign  exchange  drain  that 
cost  Argentina  $220  million  a  few  years 
ago  has  been  cut  to  $75  million  by  the 
great  assistance  that  has  come  from 
American  oil  companies. 

It  is  my  impression  that  these  con¬ 
tracts  were  arranged  at  the  convenience 
of  the  Argentine  Government,  knowing 
their  fetish  for  preserving  for  them¬ 
selves  their  mineral  rights,  and  that  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  Government 
of  Argentina,  the  oil  companies  said, 
“We  will  contract  with  you.  We  will 
find  the  oil,  if  we  can  find  it,  and  then 
we  will  deliver  it  to  you  at  a  price  that 
will  be  far  below  the  market  price.” 
That  price  was  far  below  the  price  of 
the  state-owned  oil  company. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  However, 
it  really  goes  beyond  that.  The  state- 
owned  oil  company  had  been  attempting 
for  years  to  develop  oilfields.  They  had 
developed  a  little  oil  here  and  there,  but 
they  did  not  have  the  money,  and  they 
did  not  have  the  techniques  or  the 
know-how  or  the  competence  to  do  it. 
They  invited  the  American  oil  companies 
to  come  in  and  look  over  the  field.  They 
then  entered  into  a  contract  which  was 
in  all  probability  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  oil  contracts  ever  entered 
into.  I  happened  to  be  down  there  after 
the  contract  had  been  in  effect  for  2 
years.  I  talked  with  Argentine  officials 
and  with  private  individuals.  Every¬ 
one  was  delighted  with  it.  They  were 
getting  oil  cheaper  than  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  it  themselves. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  they  were  sav¬ 
ing  foreign  exchange. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  they 
were  saving  foreign  exchange.  I  have 
tried  not  to  be  extravagant  in  my  state¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  what  I  have 
said.  I  have  tried  to  underplay,  rather 
than  overplay  it,  but  there  is  much  com¬ 
petent  authority  which  declares  con¬ 
fidently  that  if  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  had  met  its  commitments  and  had 
paid  for  the  oil  as  it  was  received,  prob¬ 
ably  at  the  end  of  this  year  it  would  have 
been  self-sufficient  in  oil. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Reinvestment  of 
the  payment  for  the  American-produced 
oil  to  find  new  sources - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  new  de¬ 
velopment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Argen¬ 
tine  oil  fields— the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 


homa  represents,  in  part,  an  oil-produc¬ 
ing  State,  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell 
him  how  an  oil  field  is  operated — are  in 
a  peculiar  situation,  so  I  am  told.  The  oil 
fields  and  wells  require  constant  atten¬ 
tion  and  highly  skilled  know-how.  It  is 
not  like  putting  a  hole  down  in  the 
ground  and  from  then  on  not  paying 
much  attention.  Oil  wells  require  con¬ 
stant  attention.  Oilmen  could  probably 
describe  the  situation  in  more  detail;  I 
cannot.  But  that  was  one  of  the  troubles. 
The  Argentine  Government  did  not  know 
how  to  handle  the  wells.  The  wells  are 
now  producing  oil,  but  the  Government  is 
not  paying  for  it.  They  allowed  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  and  know-how  to  be  invested 
to  the  extent  of  $200  or  $300  mil¬ 
lion,  and  are  now  proposing  to  confiscate 
and  talk  about  settlement  later. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  that  not  worse 
than  expropriation?  Labor,  know-how, 
techniques,  and  machinery  have  been 
moved  into  Argentina,  at  the  invitation 
and  request  of  that  country,  is  now  taken 
without  any  alternatives  being  offered  in 
the  way  of  compensation.  Argentina 
land,  previously  worthless,  might  now  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  yet  these  oil 
companies  would  receive  no  compensa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  land  it¬ 
self  probably  is  not  owned  by  the  oil  com¬ 
panies.  I  think  the  operations  are  on  an 
employment  or  contractual  basis,  as  I 
tried  to  point  out;  and  under  the  agree¬ 
ments,  at  the  end  of  the  leasehold  or 
contractual  period,  the  property  would 
eventually  revert  to  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  producing  well 
would  be  left  intact  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  that  had  invited  the  oil 
company  to  come  in.  The  oil  company 
would  be  paid  for  its  labor.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  a  labor  contract. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  extend 
for  several  years,  to  compensate  the 
company  not  only  for  its  risk  investment, 
but  also  for  its  labor  and  machinery. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  a  produc¬ 
tion  contract. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  companies 
took  the  greatest  risk,  it  seems  to  me. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
amendment  seems  sufficient  to  cover  this 
situation,  but  does  it  apply  to  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  loans  as  well  as  to 
other  aid  which  is  purely  and  exclusively 
American? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  does.  It 
applies  to  any  act  under  which  we  oper¬ 
ate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Even  though  the 
act  authorizes  the  placement  of  invest¬ 
ments  within  a  consortium  such  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  the  in¬ 
tent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  this  is  im¬ 
portant.  Even  if  a  court  should  per¬ 
haps  say  that  it  is  not,  the  Senator 
knows,  and  it  is  cited  in  the  earlier  re¬ 
ports  concerning  the  act  that  it  is  our 
desire  to  assist  countries  by  making  them 
self-sufficient,  but  the  act  imposes  upon 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
the  obligation  to  take  action  of  his  own 
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accord  when  there  is  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  foreign  aid,  which  we  have  so 
hopefully  extended  to  so  many  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  President  has  power  to 
do  that  in  his  discretion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Two  interest¬ 
ing  things  have  begun  to  develop. 

When  people  begin  to  scheme  how 
they  can  take  the  property  of  someone 
else,  they  develop  some  interesting 
theories. 

The  Argentine  Government  is  now  at¬ 
tempting  to  say — this  was  a  political 
maneuver  in  their  political  campaign — 
that  the  contracts  which  were  entered 
into  in  1956  and  1957  were  illegal;  that 
therefore,  the  companies  have  no  rights 
in  them,  and  that  the  Government  can 
nullify  the  contracts.  The  word  “nullifi¬ 
cation”  is  used. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  exercised  the  sole  right  of  tax¬ 
ation  on  their  property  and  said  that  it 
would  retroactively  tax  the  property  un¬ 
der  contract.  That  was  illegal.  Of 
course,  if  the  contract  was  illegal,  the 
taxes  are  illegal.  There  is  no  provision 
for  taxes.  But  it  depends  on  whose  ox 
is  being  gored,  as  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Can  the  Senator, 
from  Iowa  assure  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  even  if  the  language  in  the 
amendment  does  not  specifically  include 
the  Alliance  for  Pi-ogress,  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate,  in  referring  to 
any  other  law,  that  those  laws  authoriz¬ 
ing  our  investment  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  would  be  affected,  and  that 
the  amendment  would  not  only  em¬ 
power,  but  would  in  fact  be  a  direction 
to  the  Chief  Executive  that  under  this 
set  of  circumstances  the  refusal  to  honor 
a  just-  debt  would  bring  into  force  the 
full  effect  of  the  Senator’s  amendment, 
even  though  it  involved  direct  American 
aid? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  amendment  refers  to 
the  AID  programs ;  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  a  part  of  the  aid  program 
complex  of  the  United  States.  It  refers 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  just  as  much 
as  it  does  to  any  other  aid  program 
which  is  in  operation  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  and  compliment  him  on 
his  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  helping  to 
develop  the  basis  and  effect  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  can 
testify  in  his  own  right  as  to  the  intent, 
because  he,  too,  labored  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  raises  an  interesting  point  as 
to  whether  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
might  not  be  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid 


program  and  therefore  not  be  covered 
by  the  amendment  on  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Iowa  has  worked 
not  only  at  this  session  but  in  previous 
sessions. 

The  truth  is  that  title  VI  of  the  act  is 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  There  was 
never  any  question  in  committee  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  covered 
in  the  Senator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  is  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  in¬ 
ternational  aid  or  assistance  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  there  had  been  any 
question,  it  would  have  been  well  taken 
care  of  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  stated — and  I  want  the  Record 
to  be  clear — there  was  no  division  of 
opinion  in  the  committee,  among  any  of 
its  members,  as  to  what  we  thought  was 
the  meaning  of  the  language;  and  what 
we  wrote  into  the  language  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 
We  wanted  it  to  be  all  inclusive.  We 
wanted  it  to  be  administered  on  that 
basis. 

I  pay  my  compliments  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  in  behalf  of  protecting 
American  investors  who,  we  hope,  will  go 
into  other  foreign  countries  and  help  to 
develop  them  on  a  private  industry  basis. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  one  of  our 
finest  programs,  and  this  is  the  type  of 
amendment  we  need  to  protect  private 
industry,  and  we  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  It  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  protect  any  one  individual 
from  any  other  individual.  What  con¬ 
cerns  me,  and  I  am  sure  what  concerns 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  entire  Senate,  is  that  American  in¬ 
vestors  who  are  invited  to  go  into  other 
countries  and  are  encouraged  to  develop 
land  by  contributing  their  own  capital, 
know-how,  and  risk,  and  will  do  other 
things  which  will  add  to  the  basic  ex¬ 
pansion  of  those  countries  that  are  less 
developed,  will  receive  fair,  equitable, 
honorable  treatment,  by  any  kind  of 
moral  and  legal  standards  which  we  all 
recognize  as  just.  We  want  equitable 
treatment  for  them. 

The  amendment  is  not  an  attempt  to 
guarantee  profits  to  any  company.  It 
is  not  an  attempt  to  obtain  for  any 
American  company  any  undue  conces¬ 
sions.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
guarantee  that  their  investments,  their 
property,  their  efforts,  their  techniques 
and  know-how,  will  not  be  permitted  to 
be  used  in  a  country  under  the  guise  of 
a  fair  contract  or  a  fair  proposition,  and 
once  they  have  developed  something  that 
is  worthwhile,  have  the  government  of 
that  country,  under  the  claim  of  a  tak¬ 
ing  for  government  purposes,  take  the 
creation  of  those  people  without  adequate 
and  full  compensation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fi’om  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  knows,  I  also  am  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee;  and  it  is 
my  conviction  that  in  the  drafting  of 
this  section,  with  the  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  to  it  at  this  session,  it 


was  the  intention  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  to  provide  protection 
to  American  investment:  first,  against 
expropriation;  second,  against  unlawful 
violation  of  contracts;  and  third,  against 
indirect  expropriation  through  the  im¬ 
position  of  taxes  or  other  exactions  and 
excises  by  foreign  governments.  I  think 
a  reading  of  subsection  (e)  will  disclose 
that  to  be  the  fact. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  in 
attempting  to  make  this  provision  all- 
embrasive,  insisted  upon  including,  as 
new  language  in  the  bill,  the  following, 
which  has  pertinence  to  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  has  said:  “or  any 
other  act.” 

That  addition  and  the  others  will  make 
this  part  of  the  act  read  as  follows: 

(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
to  the  government  of  any  country  to  which 
assistance  is  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  when  the  government  of  such  country 
or  any  government  agency  or  subdivision 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962— 

(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property  owned 
by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  cor¬ 
poration,  partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  beneficially  own^d  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

(3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or 
has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the 
effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or 
otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of 
property  so  owned. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  that  if  by  chance  this 
language  is  not  found  adequate  to  reach 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  commit¬ 
tee  intended  that  it  should  be  reached 
and  that  the  President  should  not  extend 
aid  either  directly  to  countries  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  countries  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

There  has  been  some  rumor — although 
I  do  not  allege  this  to  be  a  fact,  because 
I  do  not  know — that  certain  Government 
officials  in  handling  the  program  have 
been  thinking  about  a  device  under 
which  our  aid  funds  would  be  put  into 
an  international  pot,  and  when  that  in¬ 
ternational  pot  distributes  the  money,  it 
will  not  be  affected  by  expropriation 
within  certain  country,  and  in  that  way 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  avoid  the 
impact  of  this  amendment. 

I  say  I  do  not  know  that  is  the  case, 
and  I  do  not  allege  that  it  is;  but  I  have 
heard  rumors  that  that  is  one  device 
which  has  been  discussed  as  a  means  of 
getting  around  this  so-called  Hicken¬ 
looper  amendment  and  still  getting  the 
money  to  some  of  these  countries, 
through  an  international  intermediary  or 
pot  or  account. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  to  all  and  sundry 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  elsewhere  that  of  course  that 
would  be  a  most  inexcusable  subterfuge 
and  avoidance  of  the  clear  intent,  not 
only  of  this  legislation,  but  also  of  the 
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will  of  the  Senate  itself,  in  my  judgment. 

I  do  not  say  that  anyone  in  the  State 
Department  is  attempting  to  do  that; 
but  those  rumors  have  been  going  around. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hope  that  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  provi¬ 
sions  we  have  written  into  the  bill  con¬ 
template  aiding  the  countries  to  which 
we  are  sending  help  and  contemplate 
insuring  the  doing  of  justice  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  investors  whom  we  are  encouraging 
to  make  investments  abroad. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  about  another 
point.  He  has  pointed  out  the  bankrupt 
condition  of  the  Argentine  economy  be¬ 
cause  of  the  governmental  ownership  of 
the  railroads  and  the  oil  mineral  mines 
since  1958. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  also  the 
telephones. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  also  the  tele¬ 
phones  and  other  public  services.  In  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Iowa  made  a 
few  minutes  ago  to  the  Senate,  he  said: 

The  plight  of  the  Government-run  rail¬ 
roads  provides  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of 
economic  chaos  which  has  been  allowed  to 
develop.  The  volume  of  freight  carried  has 
fallen  from  60  million  tons  in  1942  to  less 
than  30  million  tons;  yet  in  the  same  period, 
the  number  of  railroad  workers  has  climbed 
from  90,000  to  over  225,000.  The  result  is 
an  annual  deficit  of  some  $300  million  which 
the  Government  is  forced  to  cover. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  the 
inevitable  result  that  has  so  frequently 
some  from  government  takeovers  and 
government  operation  of  what  should  be 
private  enterprise  and  private  business. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  un¬ 
derstanding  that  in  1942,  90,000  workers 
handled  60  million  tons  of  freight,  but 
after  the  Government  there  took  over 
the  railroads,  the  number  of  railroad 
workers  increased  to  225,000,  but  they 
handled  only  30  million  tons  of  freight? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect,  according  to  information  which 
I  have  received  and  which  I  believe  cor¬ 
rect.  That  is  a  fantastic  situation,  but 
it  is  stated  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  said  by  certain 
labor  leaders  that  unless  certain  things 
are  done  in  the  United  States,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  take  over  the  U.S.  rail¬ 
roads.  I  wonder  what  would  happen 
if  that  were  to  be  done  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment  we  would  fol¬ 
low  the  same  course — led  by  the  devil — 
that  has  been  followed  in  countries  that 
have  tried  to  socialize  the  public  utility 
services. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  almost 
every  instance — and  I  know  this  occurred 
not  only  in  Argentina,  but  also  in  a  great 
many  other  countries — when  the  gov¬ 
ernments  took  over  those  businesses, 
political  pressures  on  the  legislative 
bodies  and  the  other  political  bodies  in 
those  countries  forced  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  jobs  in  those  industries. 
It  was  said,  “Put  this  man  to  work”  or 
“Put  this  political  henchman  to  work”; 
and  thus  the  employment  rolls  became 
filled  with  political  henchmen,  until  the 
result  was  as  in  the  case  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  railroads,  on  which  the  volume  of 
freight  has  decreased  from  60  million 


tons  in  1942  to  less  than  30  million  tons, 
although  in  the  same  period  the  number 
of  railroad  workers  there  increased  from 
90,000  to  more  than  225,000  who  now 
handle  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  amount  of  freight  formerly  han¬ 
dled  by  the  much  smaller  number  of  em¬ 
ployees.  A  similar  development  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  very  many  places  in  the 
world;  and  it  seems  that,  inevitably, 
when  the  government  takes  over,  the 
political  pressure  to  create  a  job  for 
“good  old  Joe  who  worked  for  us  down 
in  the  third  precinct”  has  its  effect,  and 
employment  is  thus  increased  greatly, 
but  inefficiency  also  develops. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  I  was 
visiting  in  one  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  I  talked  with  the  president  of 
that  country,  which  4  or  5  years  there¬ 
tofore  had  taken  over  the  railroads  and 
the  telephone  system.  He  said  he  was 
trying  then  not  only  to  have  some  kind 
of  compensation  paid  to  those  companies, 
but  also  to  get  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  telephone  company  to  take  back 
their  utilities  and  operate  them  again, 
because  his  government  could  not  op¬ 
erate  them  satisfactorily,  and  was 
swamped  by  the  burden  of  making  the 
attempt  to  operate  them,  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  operate 
them  efficiently.  So  that  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  develops  again  and  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
connection  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Bank  has,  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  granting  of  financial  aid  to  Ar¬ 
gentina,  insisted  that  the  overstaffed 
labor  force  of  the  railroads  there  be  re¬ 
duced  by  at  least  60,000.  I  refer  to  that 
as  corroboration  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  regard  to 
what  has  happened  in  Argentina, 
through  its  panacea  of  governmentally 
operated  railroads. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  get 
to  the  subject  of  mining  of  oil  by  the 
Argentina  Government. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  to  say  that  by  1958,  al¬ 
though  Argentina  was  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  oil  in  the  ground,  the  na¬ 
tion  was  importing  oil  and  was  not  able 
to  supply  its  own  needs. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  must  take 
some  exception  to  the  Senator’s  state¬ 
ment  that  Argentina  found  itself  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  abundance  of  oil.  The 
trouble  was  that  Argentina  thought  there 
was  oil  there,  but  they  had  been  unable 
to  develop  it  in  sufficient  quantities  any¬ 
where  nearly  to  meet  their  needs.  They 
could  not  bring  out  the  oil.  They  thought 
the  oil  was  there.  That  is  why  they 
brought  in  American  companies  and 
asked  them  to  enter  into  contracts  to  try 
to  develop  the  oil  that  they  hoped  was 
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there.  Some  was  being  developed,  but 
not  very  much. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  oil  mining  com¬ 
panies  were  governmentally  operated? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  They  had  been 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  by  1958 
Argentina’s  total  annual  oil  production 
amounted  to  only  36  million  barrels  of 
oil,  and  the  nation  was  forced  to  import 
approximately  65  million  barrels  to  meet 
it/S  needs  ^ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  con-ect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Oil  was,  in  fact,  the 
largest  import  item  and  cost  roughly  $22 
million  a  year  in  foreign  exchange? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  the  government 
called  in  the  American  companies  and 
gave  up  its  own  proclivity  toward  gov¬ 
ernmental  operation,  what  was  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  producing  oil  in  Argentina? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  the  American  companies 
went  into  Argentina  under  contracts 
with  the  Argentina  Government  and  be¬ 
gan  to  develop  the  oilfields  and  explore 
for  new  deposits.  The  Senator  will  note 
that  there  was  only  about  a  4-  or  5-year 
period  in  which  not  alone  American 
know-how,  techniques,  and  machinery 
were  used,  but  also  American  capital 
went  in  there.  It  was  private  money  and 
not  government  money.  By  1962  pro¬ 
duction  had  risen  to  about  100  million 
barrels. 

From  approximately  38  million  bar¬ 
rels  the  production  had  risen  to  100  mil¬ 
lion  barrels.  Imports  went  down  from 
65  million  barrels  to  20  million  barrels. 
Meanwhile  the  population  of  Argentina 
had  gone  up.  The  number  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  Argentina  had  risen.  The  use 
of  oil  had  gone  up.  So  they  needed  a 
great  deal  more  oil  in  1962  than  they  did 
in  1958. 

One  or  two  automobile  factories  were 
started  in  Argentina.  The  need  for  oil 
was  expanded.  The  production  of  the 
American  companies  with  American 
capital  and  know-how  had  reduced  the 
import  necessity  and  increased  the  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  year  they  owe  one  company  about 
$28  million  for  oil  that  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  handed  over  to  them.  They 
have  not  paid  for  it  all,  and  they  owe 
some  other  companies  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  freely  predicted  that  had  Argentina 
gone  ahead  in  an  unrestricted  operation 
under  the  contracts,  by  the  end  of  1963 
Argentina  would  have  been  practically 
self-supporting  in  oil.  In  another  2  or  3 
years  Argentina  could  have  been  a  net 
exporting  nation  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  oil. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  record  shows 
that  in  Argentina  the  state-owned  petro¬ 
leum  industry  was  opened  to  private 
enterprise  in  1958.  American  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  companies  are  now  operating 
throughout  the  country.  Although  ap¬ 
proximately  $280  million  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  is  saved  yearly,  and  Argentina  is 
virtually  self-sufficient  in  oil,  the  national 
oil  monopoly  has  dissipated  its  earnings 
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and  requires  budget  support  from  the 
central  government.  Is  that  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  that  is  the  evidence 
which  we  have. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  get 
down  to  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
urging.  Argentina  asked  foreign  capital 
to  come  in  and  operate  the  industry 
privately. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Contracts 
were  made  with  the  companies  involved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  went  in  in  1958. 
Now  Argentina  is  threatening  to  breach 
the  contracts - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  To  nullify 
them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  offered 
contemplates  an  avoidance  of  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  effort? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  exactly. 
We  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  a  sov¬ 
ereign  nation  to  do  almost  anything  it 
desires  to  do  within  its  own  boundaries. 
We  reserve  the  right  of  sovereignty  here. 

What  we  would  say  is  that  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  seizes  American  property  which 
is  lawfully  there  under  an  agreement 
without  full  compensation  for  the  dam¬ 
ages  and  the  loss  caused  and  for  the 
property  they  have  seized,  we  reserve  the 
right  to  determine  what  we  will  do  with 
our  aid  money.  We  would  withdraw  our 
aid  money.  We  would  not  attempt  to 
superimpose  our  ideas  of  sovereignty 
upon  Argentina  or  upon  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  but  we  would  reserve  the  right  to 
say  what  we  will  do  with  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country.  We  would 
withdraw  aid  from  them  and  give  them 
no  more  aid,  if  they  proposed  to  play 
that  kind  of  game. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
clude  my  participation  in  the  present 
discussion.  Several  months  ago  I  read 
in  an  article  that  one  could  travel  60 
kilometers  in  Argentina  for  the  amount 
of  pesos  which  would  be  equal  to  2% 
cents  of  American  money.  I  could  not 
believe  the  statement.  I  had  an  investi¬ 
gation  made.  The  report  was  that  in 
Argentina,  for  the  equivalent  of  2% 
cents,  one  could  travel  60  kilometers  on 
the  govemmentally  operated  transporta¬ 
tion  system. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Thirty-six 
miles. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  charge. 
The  amount  was  not  adequate  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  costs.  For  that  reason,  the 
Argentine  Government  is  in  the  distress¬ 
ing  position  in  which  it  now  finds  itself. 
That  is  why  practically  all  the  socialisti- 
cally  operated  countries  are  likewise  at¬ 
tempting  to  meet  such  conditions  as  I 
have  described. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  example 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  could 
be  applied  to  quite  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries.  I  have  in  mind  one  particular 
small  Latin  American  country  in  which 
the  government  owns  the  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.  Theoretically,  one  could  talk  from 
one  side  of  the  country  clear  across  to 


the  other  side  for  the  equivalent  of  about 
22  cents.  Why?  Because  the  govern¬ 
ment  owns  the  system  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  afraid  of  political  reprisals  at 
the  polls  if  the  rates  are  raised  to  the 
point  at  which  the  system  would  be  at 
least  halfway  self-supporting.  They 
pour  more  money  into  the  operation  and 
thus  subsidize  it  heavily.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  is  that  unless  the  average  person 
pays  a  handsome  sum  for  a  telephone, 
he  cannot  get  a  telephone  without  a  6- 
or  7 -year  wait.  He  might  not  get 
through  on  the  long-distance  telephone 
lines  anyway,  but  if  he  could,  the  cost 
would  be  about  22  cents.  That  is  the 
rate  for  a  call  clear  across  the  country. 
Political  pressure  will  not  permit  them 
to  charge  a  realistic  and  practical  rate 
to  pay  the  necessary  costs  and  provide 
a  decent  or  proper  telephone  service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  had  not  intended  to  take  this  long 
this  evening,  but  I  believe  a  great  many 
points  have  been  cleared  up. 

I  should  now  like  to  read  a  letter  which 
came  into  my  office  last  Saturday.  I 
have  given  it  my  attention  last  night  and 
this  morning.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  is  quite  conversant  with  Latin 
America.  I  do  not  know  him  personally, 
but  I  have  talked  with  him  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  His  name  is  Eric  N.  Baklanoff, 
director  of  the  Graduate  Center  for 
South  American  Studies,  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville,  Term. 

I  believe  this  letter  is  quite  pertinent 
and  makes  some  very  telling  points.  Mr. 
Baklanoff  has  specialized  in  Latin 
America,  its  development  and  its  eco¬ 
nomics.  I  have  permission  to  use  his 
letter. 

The  letter  is  dated  November  6,  1963: 

Dear  Senator  Hickenlooper:  I  should  like-* 
to  commend  you  on  the  provision  which  you 
have  attached  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  legitimate  interests  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  corporations  abroad. 

In  respect  to  the  current  investment  cli¬ 
mate  in  Latin  America,  U.S.  investors  have 
been  disengaging  themselves  from  the  area 
for  good  reasons.  Brazil  has  expropriated 
$145  million  of  U.S. -owned  utilities  without 
compensation  and  nationalist  politicians 
there  are  casting  hungry  eyes  upon  the 
largely  Canadian  owned  $600  million  Brazil¬ 
ian  Traction  Co.  The  recently  enacted  prof¬ 
its  remittance  law  penalizes  the  reinvestment 
of  profits  by  foreign  companies  in  that  coun¬ 
try  and  in  the  current  year  the  flow  of  private 
foreign  capital  to  Brazil  is  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  high  levels  sustained  in  the  period 
1956-61.  Creeping  expropriation  of  foreign- 
owned  utility  companies  has  been  common¬ 
place  throughout  Latin  America  as  utility 
rates  were  frozen  by  oflicial  decree  during  the 
course  of  inflationary  rises  in  money  costs 
and  prices.  The  consequence,  of  course,  has 
been  a  squeeze  on  profits,  failure  of  new 
investment  in  this  key  sector,  and  poor  serv¬ 
ice.  Government-induced  shortages  and  in¬ 
adequate  service  then  becomes  the  “grounds” 
for  nationalizing  the  foreign  firms  to  put  an 
end,  once  and  for  all,  to  their  allegedly  "ex¬ 
ploitative”  and  “abusive”  practices. 

In  Venezuela  and  Peru  Castro- Communists 
have  with  impunity  sabotaged  U.S.  property 
valued  in  the  millions.  In  Chile,  the  U$. 
copper  companies  have  been  paying  taxes  to 
the  Chilean  National  Government  equal  to 
85  percent  of  net  profits — 


As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  believe  the 
latest  figure  is  87  percent  of  the  net 
profits.  That  is  my  best  information — 
and  expropriation  of  their  holdings  is  a 
credible  possibility  after  the  next  presiden¬ 
tial  election  in  that  country.  Meanwhile,  the 
new  Argentine  administration  is  moving  to 
unilaterally  break  its  contracts  with  the  for¬ 
eign  oil  companies  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter  although  it  is  recognized  that  these 
companies,  by  making  Argentina  self-suffi¬ 
cient  in  petroleum,  have  saved  that  country 
roughly  $300  million  annually  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change  resources. 

The  suggestion,  increasingly  advanced  in 
our  country,  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  insure  private  firms  against  expropri¬ 
ation  by  Latin  American  governments  is  not 
a  satisfactory  answer.  The  reason  for  this  is 
elementary :  public  funds  committed  by  us  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  would  increasingly 
be  used  to  bail  out  private  American  com¬ 
panies  rather  than  for  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  the  absence  of  totalitarian  police  state 
rule  in  Latin  America,  which  would  extract 
capital  from  workers  and  peasants  as  well 
as  provide  the  requisite  industrial  discipline, 
it  becomes  necessary,  if  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  desired,  to  rely  heavily  on  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  incentives  among  which  the  mone¬ 
tary  factor  is  necessarily  important.  If  our 
premise  is  correct,  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  proper  procedure  for  our  Government 
would  be  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  re¬ 
move  as  many  of  the  political  uncertainties 
which  currently  face  private  investors  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

One  answer,  I  believe,  is  power  politics — 
less  at  home  and  more  abroad:  penalize  un¬ 
acceptable  behavior,  reward  that  which  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  us;  differentiate  between  trusted 
allies  and  uncommitted  opportunist  states 
to  the  benefit  of  the  former.  For  example, 
if  country  B  in  Latin  America  threatens  to 
“go  Communist”  because  of  a  short-fall  in 
U.S.  public  assistance,  let’s  put  that  threat 
to  the  test. 

In  short,  we  are  a  great  power  (some  like 
to  call  us  the  “Colossus  of  the  North”) 
among  nations.  For  a  change,  let’s  act  like 
one. 

Sincerely, 

Eric  N.  Baklanoff, 

Director. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  we 
have  discussed  Argentina  today  at  great 
length,  but  the  same  principle  applies 
to  Chile,  Peru,  or  any  other  country  in 
Latin  America.  It  applied  to  Honduras, 
when  that  country  threatened  to  ex¬ 
propriate  American  property  several 
months  ago.  It  would  apply  to  any  Latin 
American  country  which  attempted  to 
expropriate  and  seize  the  property  of 
Americans,  legitimately  invested  in  those 
countries  with  the  prior  approval  and 
agreement  of  those  countries.  So,  I  do 
not  wish  It  to  be  understood  this  evening 
that  we  are  talking  about  only  Argen¬ 
tina.  We  are  also  talking  about  a  pos¬ 
sible  wave  of  expropriation  and  seizure 
which  might  sweep  across  the  Latin 
American  continent  because  it  may  be 
“easy  money”  to  seize  the  property  of 
the  “Yankees  to  the  north.” 

It  also  would  apply  to  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world. 

It  already  has  applied  to  Ceylon,  and 
it  will  apply  to  any  other  country  in 
the  world  that  wishes  to  get  something 
for  nothing  from  “Uncle  Bountiful,” 
who  has  been  quite  generous  during  the 
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past  15  to  20  years  in  his  largess.  The 
countries  which  really  need  our  aid 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  stabilize  themselves,  to  advance 
themselves,  to  live  with  the  family  of 
nations,  a  status  to  which  they  aspiie 
and  which  we  hope  they  will  attain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles  and  editorials : 

An  article  published  in  the  Christian 
^Science  Monitor  of  October  21,  1963,  en¬ 
titled  “Oil  Contracts  in  Argentina 
Threatened.” 

An  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  November  10,  written 
by  Barnard  L.  Collier,  entitled  “Fury 
Impends  Over  Argentina — U.S.  Oil  Firms 
To  Be  Dealt  Out.” 

An  article  printed  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  November  11,  1963, 
written  by  Isaac  A.  Levi,  and  entitled 
“Argentina  Rules  Out  Renewal  of  Oil 
Contracts.” 

An  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  of  November  12,  1963,  entitled  “U.S. 
Envoys  Fail  To  Convince  Argentina  To 
Keep  Pacts  With  Foreign  Oil  Concerns.” 

An  Associated  Press  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  November 
12,  1963,  entitled  “Argentina  Reaffirms 
Oil  Annulments.” 

An  Associated  Press  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  for  November 
11,  1963,  entitled  “Latins  Seeking  Great¬ 
er  Voice  on  U.S.  Aid.” 

An  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  12,  1963,  written  by 
Edward  C.  Burks,  and  entitled  “Argen¬ 
tina  Bars  Oil-Pact  Accord.” 

An  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  13,  1963,  written  by 
Juan  De  Onis,  and  entitled  “Latin  Lead¬ 
ers  See  Crisis  in  Alliance  for  Progress.” 

An  article  written  by  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Burks,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  Wednesday,  November  13, 
1963,  entitled  “Argentina  Hints  Oil  Pacts 
Won’t  Be  Continued.” 

An  article  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  for  November  13,  1963, 
written  by  Bertram  B.  Johansson,  and 
entitled,  “Argentina:  U.S. -Aid  Crisis.”  - 
An  editorial  published  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  November  11,  1963,  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Alliance  Founders.” 

An  editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  November  13,  1963,  entitled 
“Cracks  in  the  Alliance.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  could  fill 
the  Record  with  clippings  and  news 
stories  from  across  the  seas  and  in  other 
areas,  but  I  put  these  numerous  clippings 
in  the  Record  to  show  that  this  is  a 
movement  that  has  received  consider¬ 
able  attention,  and  that  there  is  a  great 
basis  for  apprehension. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  following  my  remarks  a  study  which 
I  have  had  made,  entitled  “Creeping  Ex¬ 
propriation”;  as  well  as  another  result 
of  a  little  research,  which  is  entitled 
“Some  Recent  Instances  or  Threats  of 
Creeping  Expropriation,”  with  the  speci¬ 
fication  at  the  top  of  the  paper  that 
they  are  only  examples,  and  it  is  not 


an  exhaustive  listing,  referring  to  such 
countries  as  Brazil,  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  and  France, 
showing  various  stages  of  seizure  of 
American  property  and  expropriation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  material  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  bill,  under  the  heading  “Major 
Instances  of  Expropriation  of  Property 
Belonging  to  U.S.  Nationals  Since  World 
War  II.”  This  study  was  developed  as 
of  early  1962.  It  merely  indicates  that 
the  problem  has  been  with  us  a  consid¬ 
erable  time.  I  refer  to  pages  93,  94,  and 
95  of  the  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  introduction  and  perfection 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment,  which  I  believe,  and 
I  am  sure  the  committee  believes,  would 
apply  to  situations  such  as  he  has  de¬ 
scribed  in  Argentina  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  think  that  in  fostering  this  amend¬ 
ment  he  has  rendered  a  great  service  and 
that  it  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  that 
the  amendment  applies  to  the  situation 
in  Argentina.  If  the  officials  of  that 
country  have  any  respect  for  or  hope  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  they  will  find 
a  way  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment.  In  other  words,  if  they 
insist  on  expropriation,  they  will  find 
themselves  in  a  process  of  decompensa¬ 
tion,  as  provided  for  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  has  been  helpful  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  objective  study  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  committee,  and  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  valuable  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  best  approach  a  difficult  situation. 

It  is  not  my  feeling,  and  I  think  it  is 
not  that  of  members  of  the  committee,  to 
impose  conditions  or  situations  which 
are  so  oppressive  that  they  will  not  work. 
We  want,  in  fairness,  equity,  and  de¬ 
cency,  to  assist  other  countries  to  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  on  a  basis  of  stability 
and  progress.  That  is  what  we  are 
searching  for.  But  I  am  sure  most  of 
us  are  of  the  opinion  that  for  them  to 
continue  along  the  lines  which  they  have 
been  following  will  lead  to  nothing  but 
economic  chaos  and  destruction — from 
which  we  hope  we  can  lift  them,  if  our 
aid  counts  for  anything.  If  it  does  not, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  bounty  which  American  taxpayers 
are  supplying  them,  we  had  better  pull 
out  and  see  what  will  happen. 

I  hope  we  can  work  out  with  those 
countries  a  basis  of  equity,  fairness,  de¬ 
cency,  and  appropriate  concepts  of 
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property  and  moral  rights,  such  as  then- 
own  citizens  have,  and  that  we  can  make 
progress.  I  rely  upon  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  be  cooperative  in  using  its 
vigor,  authority,  and  great  influence  in 
accomplishing  this  objective. 

That  concludes  my  remarks,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident.  I  appreciate  the  patience  of  Sen¬ 
ators  in  listening  to  my  remarks,  but  I 
believe  this  is  a  record  which  we  have 
made  for  a  firm  understanding  by  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  that  there  is  an  end 
to  our  gullibility  or  our  unrequited 
bounty,  and  that  while  we  are,  I  am  sure, 
willing  to  go  far  in  our  assistance  to 
other  countries,  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  we  will  not  go.  Other  countries 
had  better  understand  this  quickly,  not 
only  for  their  own  general  progress,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  common  goal  of  the 
advancement  of  human  liberty  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Oct.  21,  1963] 

Oil  Contracts  in  Argentina  Threatened 
Buenos  Aires. — The  newspaper  La  Nacion 
says  that  contracts  between  the  Argentine 
Government  and  private  oil  companies  soon 
will  be  annulled  by  presidential  decree. 

La  Nacion  gave  no  source  for  its  informa¬ 
tion.  It  merely  said  the  contracts  with  pri¬ 
vate  oil  companies  “will,  according  to  our 
best  references,  be  declared  null  and  void  by 
an  executive  branch  decree”  to  be  issued  in 
the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  it  added.  President  Illia’s  new 
cabinet  is  consulting  various  government 
agencies  and  experts  on  the  subject. 

According  to  La  Nacion,  once  annulled, 
both  the  contracts  and  the  new  decree  scrap¬ 
ping  them  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
consideration. 

Most  of  the  contracts  involve  American 
companies.  They  were  negotiated  and  signed 
in  1958  at  the  start  of  deposed  President 
Frondizi’s  government  in  an  effort  to  boost 
Argentina’s  oil  production. 

Argentina,  at  the  time,  spent  about  $250 
million  importing  oil  from  abroad  to  make 
up  its  production  deficit.  All  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction  were  monopolized  by  a  state  agency. 

Since,  Argentina  has  become  nearly  self- 
sufficient  in  oil  and  even  has  some  small 
surpluses  for  export.  Experts  claim  the  enor¬ 
mous  boost  in  production  was  brought 
about  by  the  contracts,  which  still  left  full 
title  of  the  oil  extracted  to  the  state. 

President  Illia’s  Peoples  Radical  Party 
(UCRP)  won  this  year’s  special  general  elec¬ 
tions  with  “annulment  of  oil  contracts”  as 
the  main  plank  in  its  campaign. 

The  UCRP  and  other  parties  have  re¬ 
peatedly  criticized  the  oil  contracts  of  the 
Prondizi  administration  as  “illegal”  on  the 
premise  that  Mr.  Frondizi  never  submitted 
them  to  Congress  for  consideration. 

Critics  also  say  the  contracts  enable  the 
companies  to  overcharge  for  the  oil.  They 
assert  that  better  terms,  much  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  government  could  have  been 
negotiated. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Nov.  10,  1963] 

Fury  Impends  Over  Argentina,  U.S.  Oil 
Firms  To  Be  Dealt  Out 
(By  Barnard  L.  Collier) 

In  spite  of  all  the  U.S.  bellowing  and  coo¬ 
ing  to  get  him  to  change  his  mind,  Argen¬ 
tina’s  newly  elected  President  Arturo  Illia 
is  stuck.  He  is  going  to  keep  his  campaign 
pledge  and  nullify  the  6-year-old  contracts 
with  eight  U.S.  oil  companies. 

The  move  is  likely  to  come  soon — probably 
within  a  week.  It  is  unlikely  that  even  Un- 
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der  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harriman’s 
chat  with  Mr.  Illia  last  week,  in  which  “that 
touchy  subject”  was  so  carefully  broached, 
will  alter  the  plans  for  cancellation. 

And  just  as  sure  are  the  repercussions  the 
Argentine  decision  will  provoke.  An  enor¬ 
mous  fuss  is  imminent  in  the  U.S.  Congress; 
the  majority  of  the  oil  companies  involved 
are  set  to  attack  the  “ultra-nationalist  blun¬ 
der.”  The  State  Department  will  fret.  And 
again  the  Alliance  for  Progress  concept  will 
be  endangered. 

CAN’T  BACK  DOWN 

But  63-year-old  President  Illia,  a  country 
doctor  turned  politician,  who  wooed  a  lot 
of  nationalistic  Argentine  votes  last  July  by 
promising  to  annul  the  controversial  con¬ 
tracts,  is  in  no  position  to  back  down.  The 
realities  of  Argentine  politics  and  the  chau¬ 
vinistic  passions  oil  arouses  in  Argentina 
would  make  reversal  tantamount  to  jumping 
off  the  Casa  Rosada  Presidential  Palace  roof. 

“Therefore,”  says  a  high  Argentine  diplo¬ 
matic  official,  “the  thing  must  be  done,  the 
furor  allowed  to  pass  over.  Then  some  cool- 
headed  negotiating  can  take  place.” 

That  is  the  optimistic  viewpoint.  What 
bothers  many  observers  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Argentina,  is  whether  the  matter 
will  explode  into  such  a  messy  issue  that 
the  prospects  for  negotiation  will  evaporate 
in  the  white  heat  of  nastiness  and  invective 
on  both  sides. 

At  the  moment  this  is  a  strong  possibility. 
The  first  shock  waves  of  the  contract  can¬ 
cellation  are  sure  to  be  felt  in  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate,  which  is  in  no  mood  these  days  to  cater 
to  the  whims  of  foreign  governments  when 
it  comes  to  tampering  with  U.S.  investments 
legally  made. 

FOREIGN  AID 

Most  disturbing  is  the  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  put  up  by  Senator  Bourke  B. 
Hickenlooper,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  which 
would  make  statutory  a  suspension  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  any  country  which  decides  to 
“repudiate  or  nullify  existing  contracts  or 
agreements”  with  U.S.  citizens  or  corpora¬ 
tions. 

If  Dr.  Illia  goes  through  with  the  oil  can¬ 
cellations,  Senator  Hickenlooper’s  provision 
would  directly  apply  to  Argentina— a  grim 
prospect  for  a  country  trying  to  recover  from 
almost  3  years  of  total  economic  chaos. 

If  aid  to  Argentina  is  cut  off  under  the 
Hickenlooper  measure,  a  good  many  people 
will  agree  that  the  Argentines  are  getting 
just  what  they  deserve.  Foremost  among 
these  are  several  oil  company  men  who 
pressed  Senator  Hickenlooper  into  tacking 
on  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  “shock  treatment”  to  make  it 
clear  that  Congress  takes  seriously  treatment 
of  U.S.  industry  abroad. 

The  oilmen  contend  that  when  the  con¬ 
tracts  were  signed  with  the  regime  of  former 
President  Arturo  Frondizi  back  in  1958, 
everything  was  done  in  good  faith. 

“We  stuck  our  necks  out  to  invest  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,”  says  one  oil  executive,  “and  we 
produced  more  than  anyone  could  have 
hoped  for.  The  contracts  were  and  are  per¬ 
fectly  legal  and  binding.  Now  that  we  stand 
to  make  some  profit,  the  Argentines  are 
reneging.” 

Unquestionably,  the  U.S.  oil  companies 
which  were  given  contracts  to  drill,  produce 
and  sell  oil  to  the  Argentine  oil  monopoly 
Yacimientos  Petroliferos  Fiscales  (YPF)  did 
a  remarkable  job. 

In  1958,  the  Argentine  economy  was  sag¬ 
ging  under  a  $250-million-a-year  foreign 
trade  deficit  because  it  was  forced  to  import 
the  bulk  of  its  oil  products.  Within  3  years 
after  the  contracts  were  signed,  the  nation 
was  virtually  self-sufficient  in  oil  and  the 
debt  was  wiped  out. 

The  contractors  were  given  areas  for  ex¬ 
ploration  (not  land  concessions)  by  YPF, 
and  took  the  risk  of  finding  or  not  finding 


oil  there.  At  least  three  of  the  oil  companies 
found  few  gushers;  others  struck  oil  quickly 
and  under  the  contracts  delivered  all  that 
was  pumped  to  YPF  for  a  predetermined 
price  ranging  from  $1.75  a  barrel  to  $1.59  a 
barrel.  The  standard  import  price  for  oil  to 
Argentina  before  the  contracts,  according  to 
the  oilmen,  was  $2.60  a  barrel. 

In  all,  U.S.  oil  conmpanies  invested  and  re¬ 
invested  nearly  $350  million  in  their  Argen¬ 
tine  operations — one  of  the  largest  injections 
of  private  capital  ever  made  in  Latin  America. 
“Sure,  we  stood  to  make  profits  commensu¬ 
rate  with  our  risks — we  invested  nearly  $100 
million  in  wildcatting  and  development  on 
an  if-come,”  said  one  oil  spokesman. 

“But  all  our  equipment  is  now  the  property 
of  YPF  and  we  found  oil  and  pumped  it — 
which  is  something  YPF  could  never  have 
done,”  he  added. 

nationalistic  fever 

Although  most  knowledgeable  Argentines 
agree  that  YPF  had  a  difficult  time  finding  oil 
in  a  crankcase,  they  are  now  in  the  grip  of 
a  nationalistic  fever  that  according  to  State 
Department  sources — and  also  the  oilmen — 
has  ruled  out  any  effective  negotiation  on 
the  matter  so  far. 

In  previous  statements,  Dr.  Illia  has  said 
firmly  that  the  contracts  would  be  annulled 
but  would  immediately  be  renegotiated  on 
terms  more  acceptable  to  Argentina.  The 
new  terms  would  most  likely  include  a  re¬ 
duction  in  sale  price  to  YPF,  more  Argentine 
representation  in  operations,  and  an  end  to 
tax  benefits  for  the  oil  companies. 

But  the  U.S.  oil  men  are  worried  that  an 
upsurge  of  even  stronger  nationalism  might 
rule  out  Dr.  Hlia’s  “honest  good  intentions” 
in  renegotiating  the  contracts  and  result  in 
outright  confiscation. 

If  the  companies  are  indeed  expropriated 
there  would  be  no  way — the  pie-in-the-sky 
schemes  of  some  Argentine  nationalists  not¬ 
withstanding — to  reimburse  the  companies 
with  anywhere  near  the  amount  to  which 
they  are  legally  entitled. 

SILLY  PLANS 

Says  one  Argentine  businessman:  “There 
are  silly  plans  to  pay  off  the  companies  out 
of  profits  YPF  would  make  over  the  next  4 
years  or  so.  This  is  absurd.  First,  YPF  is 
not  capable  of  making  a  profit;  second,  it 
needs  all  the  funds  it  can  get  for  already 
accrued  debts.  Like  it  or  not,  Argentina 
must  find  some  way  to  get  along  with  the  oil 
companies — but  the  oil  companies  must  also 
realize  that  they  must  compromise.” 

At  the  moment,  it  appears  that  unless  one 
side  or  the  other  grows  childishly  rash  or 
irate,  a  compromise  can  be  worked  out. 

According  to  many  oil  men,  the  companies 
are  ready  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  new  con¬ 
tracts  if  Dr.  Hlia  will  only  give  assurances 
that  he  can  get  a  green  light  on  doing  so.  Up 
to  now,  the  oil  men  claim,  they  have  not  tried 
to  press  the  renegotiation  issue  because  the 
Illia  government,  caught  up  in  the  national¬ 
ist  tide,  has  merely  repeated  over  and  over 
that  the  nullification  will  take  place  to 
soothe  the  national  conscience. 

The  nationalists  continue  to  raise  the  issue 
of  the  contracts  alleged  illegality,  charging 
that  the  Frondizi  regime  violated  the  con¬ 
stitution,  harmed  the  economy,  and  agreed  to 
pay  far  too  much  for  the  oil  the  contractors 
pumped. 

SILENT  MEN 

The  Argentine  press  gives  these  charges 
large  play  and,  not  wanting  to  indulge  in  an 
all-out  battle  now,  most  Argentine  business¬ 
men — even  those  opposed  to  the  nullifica¬ 
tion — have  kept  silent  on  the  matter,  hoping 
for  a  cooling-off  period. 

For  their  part,  the  U.S..oil  men,  constantly 
peppered  by  implications  that  too  many  pay¬ 
offs  were  made  to  get  the  contracts,  have 
been  content  to  postpone  any  really  hard 
negotiations  and  merely  say:  “The  contracts 
are  good.  There  was  no  hanky-panky.” 
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If  both  sides  stick  to  a  hard  line  after  the 
cancellations,  most  observers  agree  that  the 
result  can  only  be  a  catastrophe  for  Argen¬ 
tina  and  a  blow  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Unless  quick  action  on  renegotiation  is  taken, 
the  flight  of  foreign  capital  from  Argentina 
and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  swift  and  devastating. 

If  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  is  put 
into  effect,  the  reaction  in  Argentina  and  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere  is  sure  to  be  unani¬ 
mously  anti-United  States — a  fact  which 
even  the  oil  men  who  pushed  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  admit.  State  Department  officials 
break  into  a  cold  sweat  just  thinking  about 
it. 

What  is  needed  now,  says  one  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomat,  is  a  period  of  calm  that  isn't 
going  to  come. 

“Dr.  Hlia  will  annul  the  contracts  and 
there  will  be  the  storm.  But  neither  side 
can  forget  that  the  annulling  isn’t  the  end. 
There  must  be  voices  of  reason  who  will  see 
the  political  implications  on  both  sides  and 
realize  that  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  two  matue  nations — can  certainly 
work  out  this  matter  without  a  break  that 
would  be  pitiful  for  all  concerned.” 


[From  Christian  Science  Monitor  Nov  11 
1963] 

Argentina  Rules  Out  Renewal  of  Oil 
Contracts 
(By  Isaac  A.  Levi) 

Buenos  Aires. — Oil  company  executives 
are  showing  concern  at  a  statement  by  the 
Argentine  undersecretary  of  power  and  fuels 
that  their  contratcs  with  the  Government — 
once  canceled — will  not  be  renegotiated. 

The  undersecretary,  Juan  Sabato,  told 
newsmen  the  Government’s  special  oil  study 
commission  “has  absolutely  discarded  all 
possibility  of  renegotiating  these  contracts.” 

Oil  company  executives  refused  to  be 
quoted  by  name,  but  many  of  them  expressed 
concern  privately  at  Mr.  Sabato’s  statement. 
Word  had  been  going  around  the  oil  industry 
this  week  that  some  of  the  contracts— once 
annulled — would  be  renegotiated. 

contracts  challenged 

Annulment  was  a  main  plank  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  platform  of  President  Arturo 
Illia’s  Peoples’  Radical  Party  (UCRP). 

The  party  maintains  the  contracts  are  il¬ 
legal  because  they  were  not  subjected  to 
congressional  approval  when  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Arturo  Frondizi’s  government  in  1958- 
59. 

The  UCRP  platform  also  charges  they  are 
harmful  to  Argentina’s  interests  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  Yacimientos  Petroliferos  Fiscales 
(YPF),  the  Argentine  state  oil  concern. 

Mr.  Sabato  is  the  Government’s  foremost 
advocate  for  canceling  the  contracts.  He 
said  the  study  commission  has  already 
drafted  the  necessary  decrees  and  submit¬ 
ted  them  to  President  Illia  for  his  approval 
and  signature. 

“The  situation  is  [now]  in  the  hands  of 
President  Illia,”  he  said.  President  Illia  is 
expected  to  call  a  full-dress  cabinet  meet¬ 
ing — probably  within  a  few  days — before 
final  action  on  the  measure.  . 

HISTORY  TRACED 

Oddly  enough,  the  contracts — about  10 
in  all — were  negotiated  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Sabato’s  younger  brother,  Arturo,  an  em¬ 
phatic  proponent  of  allowing  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  to  continue  working  here  unham¬ 
pered. 

Arturo  was  President  Frondizi’s  personal 
delegate  to  YPF,  and  as  such  was  directly 
responsible  for  negotiating  the  contracts — • 
most  of  them  with  U.S.-owned  companies. 

That  was  in  1958.  At  that  time  Argentina 
imported  65  percent  of  its  oil  for  a  total 
value  of  about  $200  million.  Since  then, 
Arturo  asserts  private  companies  have  made 
Argentina  nearly  self-sufficient. 
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The  combined  investments  of  the  U.S.  oil 
companies  alone  total  an  estimated  $397  mil¬ 
lion.  Statements  by  various  Government  of¬ 
ficials  about  the  possibility  of  indemnifica¬ 
tion  are  conflicting. 

Some  Government  officials  indicate  the 
companies  would  be  indemnified.  Others, 
however,  have  told  reporters  there  will  be  no 
compensation. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  12,  1963] 
U.S.  Envoys  Fail  To  Convince  Argentina 
To  Keep  Pacts  With  Foreign  Oil  Con¬ 
cerns 

Buenos  Aires.— U.S.  negotiators  apparently 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  deter  Argentina 
from  canceling  foreign  oil  contracts  in  this 
South  American  land. 

Hardly  had  Under  Secretary  of  State  W. 
Averell  Harriman  left  Buenos  Aires  Sunday 
than  the  Argentine  Government  leaked  a 
communique  announcing  its  “sovereign  and 
irrevocable  decision”  to  annul  the  contracts 
this  week. 

The  communique  had  been  designed  as  a 
joint  United  States-Argentina  statement 
after  Mr.  Harriman  completed  his  talks  with 
President  Arturo  Hlia  and  other  Government 
leaders.  But  a  high  Government  source  said 
Mr.  Harriman  “understandably,  didn’t  want 
to  sign.” 

President  Illia  and  Mr.  Harriman  firmly 
stated  their  positions  in  conversations  Sun¬ 
day,  informed  sources  said. 

alliance  for  progress  threatened 
An  authoritative  U.S.  source  said  “failure 
by  the  Argentine  Government  to  act  within 
the  concept  of  the  U.S.  position  can  harm 
this  climate  (for  foreign  capital)  and  with 
it  the  Alliance  for  Progress.” 

Argentina,  it  was  understood,  has  promised 
to  act  within  the  law  and  to  compensate 
the  foreign  companies  if  the  contracts  are 
annulled.  The  communique,  however,  made 
no  mention  of  indemnification.  The  United 
States  has  demanded  just  and  immediate 
compensation  be  paid. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  McClintock  is 
known  to  have  planned  a  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton  later  this  month  to  report  on  Mr.  Illia’s 
new  administration.  Now  he  may  be  called 
home  earlier. 

In  his  successful  campaign  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  Mr.  Illia  assailed  the  legality  of  the 
1958  foreign  oil  contracts  because  he  charged 
Arturo  Frondizi,  then  Argentina’s  President, 
signed  them  without  authorization  from  the 
Argentine  Congress.  Mr.  Hlia  restated  his 
views  in  his  inaugural  address  last  month. 

Under  the  disputed  contracts,  the  foreign 
companies  are  allowed  to  explore  and  develop 
oil  reserves  in  areas  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Argentine  oil  agency,  YPF.  Any  oil  found, 
however,  doesn’t  belong  to  the  companies. 
It  must  be  delivered  to  YPF,  which  compen¬ 
sates  the  companies  for  their  expenses  at  a 
predetermined  rate.  For  some  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  compensation  amounts  to  $1.59 
to  $1.70  a  barrel. 

COMPANIES  INSIST  CONTRACTS  ARE  LEGAL 
The  foreign  oil  companies,  mostly  U.S.  con¬ 
cerns,  insist  the  contracts  are  legal  and  that 
under  this  assumption  they  have  invested 
$397  million  since  1958  in  developing  Argen¬ 
tina’s  oil  industry. 

The  Government,  informants  said,  hopes 
that  much  of  the  work  done  by  the  foreign 
companies  can  be  taken  over  by  the  state 
oil  agency,  now  undergoing  reorganization 
at  Mr.  Illia’s  order. 

More  information  about  Argentina’s  plans 
are  expected  to  be  announced  today  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  adddress  by  Facundo  Suarez, 
president  of  the  Argentine  oil  agency. 

The  affected  companies  include:  Esso  (Ar¬ 
gentina)  ,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (New  Jersey) ;  Tennessee  Argentina,  S.A., 
a  subsidiary  of  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Co.;  Pan  American  Argentina  Oil  Co.,  a  sub¬ 


sidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana;  Trans¬ 
world  Drilling  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Kerr- 
McGee  Oil  Industries,  Inc.,  and  units  of 
Continental  Oil  Co.,  Cities  Service  Oil  Co., 
Marathon  Oil  Co.,  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell 
Group,  Southeastern  Drilling  Co.  and  Ente 
Nazionale  Idrocarburi  of  Italy. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  12, 
1963] 

Argentina  Reaffirms  Oil  Annulments 

Buenos  Aires,  November  11.— Despite  U.S. 
warnings,  the  Argentine  Government  re¬ 
affirmed  today  its  sovereign  and  irrevocable 
decision  to  annul  oil  contracts  with  foreign 
companies,  most  of  them  American. 

A  high  Government  source  said  the  Argen¬ 
tine  position  was  made  clear  to  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs,  in  talks  with  Government 
leaders  last  weekend. 

Informed  sources  had  reported  Harriman 
warned  that  cancellation  of  the  oil  contracts 
without  just  compensation  could  harm  the 
program  of  U.S.  aid  to  Argentina  as  embodied 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

President  Arturo  Illia  emphasized  in  his 
talks  with  Harriman  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
Robert  McClintock  that  the  Government 
would  move  in  a  legal  and  nonviolent  man¬ 
ner,  the  Government  source  said.  Indemni¬ 
fication  also  was  promised  “within  the  just 
rights  of  a  company  as  determined  by  law,” 
the  source  added. 

However,  there  was  no  mention  of  in¬ 
demnification  in  a  communique  leaked  by 
the  Government.  The  communique  was  to 
have  been  issued  Saturday  as  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  by  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 
This  communique  announced  the  decision  to 
annul  the  contracts  and  said  the  action  will 
be  taken  this  week. 

“Harriman,  understandably,  did  not  want 
to  sign,”  said  the  source.  “That  was  when 
the  compromise  communique  was  issued 
which  merely  referred  to  the  oil  issue  in 
vague  terms.” 

Argentina  insists  the  contracts  are  illegal 
because  they  were  never  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  but  were  entered  into  by  a  decree  issued 
by  Arturo  Frondizi  when  he  was  President. 

Major  oil  company  representatives  met 
with  Harriman  yesterday  before  he  left  for 
Sao  Paulo  and  an  important  meeting  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  They  told  him  that 
they  too  had  been  unable  to  dent  the  Argen¬ 
tine  attitude  on  the  contracts. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Nov.  11, 
1963] 

Latins  Seeking  Greater  Voice  on  U.S.  Aid 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  November  11. — A  hot 
ministerial  debate  is  looming  over  a  proposal 
to  give  Latin  members  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  a  bigger  voice  in  the  administration 
of  Washington’s  multi-billion-dollar  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  plan,  already  approved  by  U.S.  and 
Latin  technical  experts,  came  before  top- 
level  representatives  of  the  20-nation  Al¬ 
liance  at  a  conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  opening  today. 
U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell 
Harriman  was  expected  to  endorse  the  plan. 

The  idea  behind  the  proposed  change  is 
to  minimize  the  program’s  Yankee  overtones 
in  an  effort  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  the 
recipients.  The  Alliance,  developed  under 
President  Kennedy’s  administration,  has  met 
stiff  resistance  from  the  dominant  conserva¬ 
tive  class  in  most  countries  because  it  calls 
for  reforms  that  would  curtail  their 
privileges. 

clearinghouse  urged 
The  technical  experts  recommended  that 
the  Council  establish  a  permanent  agency 
called  the  Inter -American  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  would  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  Alliance  projects. 


The  agency,  with  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  would  consist  of  seven  members  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

Brazil  was  reported  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  setup. 

Several  nations  suggested  that  Brazil— 
which  has  received  more  than  $752  million 
in  foreign  aid  but  has  little  to  show  for  it — 
is  afraid  the  other  Latin  American  nations 
will  be  less  sympathetic  to  her  perennial 
plight  than  the  foreign  money  sources  she 
has  cultivated. 

Also  on  the  Council  agenda  were  resolu¬ 
tions  dealing  with  foreign  trade  and  economic 
integration. 

NO  ASSURANCES  ON  OIL 
Mr.  Harriman  came  to  Sao  Paulo  after 
conferences  in  Argentina  on  that  nation’s 
plan  to  annul  oil  contracts  of  U.S.  and  other 
foreign  firms. 

Authoritative  sources  in  Buenos  Aires  said 
Mr.  Harriman  left  without  assurances  that 
the  contracts  would  not  be  canceled.  An 
American  source  there  said: 

“We  did  not  even  find  out  in  our  talks 
with  Government  officials  exactly  why  Argen¬ 
tina  objects  to  the  contracts. 

“It  was  made  very  plain  to  Argentina  that 
it  would  not  make  much  sense  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  make  loans  to  governments 
which  would  abrogate  contracts  and  then 
would  seek  to  do  work  that  could  be  done 
adequately  by  private  firms.” 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Nov.  12, 
1963] 

Argentina  Bars  Oil  Pact  Accord — Harriman 
Mission  Is  Called  Failure — Aid  Says  U.S. 
Companies  Owe  Taxes 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  11. — Argentine 
newspapers  said  today  that  W.  Averell  Harri¬ 
man,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  had  failed  in  his  mission  to  per¬ 
suade  Argentina  to  soften  her  stand  against 
U.S.  oil  companies. 

Hints  that  the  American  companies  in¬ 
volved  might  get  relatively  little  compensa¬ 
tion  when  Argentina  took  them  over  were 
also  printed. 

The  leading  afternoon  paper  La  Razon 
quoted  Antulio  Pozzio,  Fuels  and  Energy 
Secretary,  as  having  said  the  companies  owed 
a  huge  amount  of  back  taxes. 

The  compensation  to  them  would  thus 
be  sharply  reduced  when  they  are  taken 
over.  The  Argentine  Government  intends 
to  cancel  the  contracts  under  which  the 
American  companies  have  been  working  here 
soon,  probably  this  week. 

•  compensation  is  at  issue 

The  major  point  of  dispute  is  whether 
the  companies  will  receive  prompt  and  ade¬ 
quate  compensation.  They  say  they  have 
invested  more  than  $200  million  here  and 
that  Argentina’s  State  Petroleum  Authority 
owes  them  more  than  $100  million  for  de¬ 
livered  oil. 

The  dispute  has  caused  the  severest  strain 
in  United  States-Argentina  relations  in  years. 

There  are  reports  that  both  the  Italian 
State  Oil  Authority  and  the  Russians  are 
active  trying  to  enter  petroleum  production 
in  Argentina  when  the  Americans  leave. 

The  issue  has  taken  on  highly  nationalistic 
tones  in  a  number  of  newspapers. 

SIGNED  WITH  FORMER  REGIME 

The  companies  involved  signed  contracts 
with  the  government  of  President  Arturo 
Frondizi  to  drill  wells  and  produce  oil  here 
for  the  State  Petroleum  Authority,  and  in 
one  case  to  operate  a  distribution  system 
including  service  stations.  The  Government 
contends  that  the  contracts  are  illegal,  hav¬ 
ing  gone  into  effect  without  ratification  by 
Congress.  The  Frondizi  government  put 
the  contracts  into  effect  by  executive  decree. 
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But  Mr.  Pozzio  and  others  go  further  and 
maintain  that  since  the  contracts  are  illegal, 
the  tax-exemption  clauses  In  them  are,  too. 

Mr.  Pozzio  has  been  quoted  in  the  press 
as  having  said  it  is  now  a  question  of  “who 
owes  whom.” 

Mr.  Harriman  left  yesterday  after  having 
warned  Argentine  officials  that  cancellation 
of  the  contracts  without  adequate  and 
prompt  compensation  would  severely  impair 
Argentina’s  prospects  for  aid  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  Harriman  is  heading  the  U.S.  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  Conference  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

The  press  here  is  printing  articles  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  companies  knew 
the  severe  risks  they  were  taking  in  signing 
the  contracts  with  the  Frondizi  government. 

The  companies  say  Dr.  Frondizi  was  a 
legally  elected  President  and  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  contracts  was  legal. 

President  Illia  has  said  the  companies 
will  receive  “just  compensation  under  Ar¬ 
gentine  law.  Mr.  Harriman,  however,  seemed 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  he  heard  from 
Government  officials  on  compensation  or  the 
possible  renegotiation  of  the  contracts. 

Since  the  American  and  other  foreign  com¬ 
panies  began  their  operations  in  1959,  Ar¬ 
gentine  oil  production  has  nearly  tripled  and 
the  country  has  almost  attained  economic 
self-sufficiency. 

But  there  were  many  complaints  from 
Argentine  officials  that  the  country  had  to 
pay  too  much. 

Government  sources  were  quoted  today 
as  having  said  that  Dr.  Illia  had  succeeded 
in  getting  a  high-level  Washington  negotia¬ 
tor  like  Mr.  Harriman  to  come  here,  whereas 
Dr.  Frondizi,  despite  all  his  friendly  over¬ 
tures  to  the  United  States,  had  never  had 
such  success. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Nov.  12, 
1963] 

Peril  to  Alliance  Funds  Seen 

Washington,  November  11. — Administra¬ 
tion  officials  suggested  today  cancellation  of 
Argentina’s  contracts  with  United  States  and 
European  oil  companies  could  upset  efforts 
to  get  Congress  to  vote  more  funds  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Argentine  proposal  and  a  similar  one 
in  Peru  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  policy  to  encourage  private  capital,  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe, 
to  supplement  Government  financing  of  Alli¬ 
ance  programs. 

Aware  of  the  trend  toward  nationalization, 
the  Senate  is  considering  a  provision  in  its 
foreign  aid  bill  that  would  require  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  suspend  economic  assistance  to  any 
country  that  decides  to  “repudiate  or  nul¬ 
lify  existing  contracts  or  agreements”  with 
American  companies. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  majority  whip,  who  last  week  led  a 
drive  to  restore  $75  million  to  bring  Alliance 
funds  back  to  $525  million,  was  dismayed  at 
the  developments  in  Argentina. 

"Congress  is  no  longer  in  a  mood  to  give 
lending  authority  to  the  administration  so 
that  the  money  can  be  used  by  our  Latin 
American  friends  to  expropriate  private 
American  properties.” 

President  Kennedy  can  be  expected  to  ex¬ 
press  this  concern  in  Miami  next  weekend  to 
Argentina’s  Vice  President,  Carlos  Humberto 
Perette,  diplomatic  officials  disclosed  today. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  scheduled  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter -American 
Press  Association.  Mr.  Perette  will  be  in 
Miami  for  an  Argentine  Friendship  Week. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  it  was  virtually 
certain  that  the  President  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Mr.  Perette’s  presence  in  Miami  to 
emphasize  the  administration’s  problems  as 
a  result  of  the  proposed  Argentine  action. 


Mr.  Perette  is  considered  to  be  among 
those  advising  President  Illia  to  assume  an 
intransigent  attitude  on  the  cancellation  of 
the  contracts.  The  Vice  President  has  de¬ 
nounced  the  contracts  as  unconstitutional 
and  harmful  to  the  Argentine  economy. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Vice  President 
and  a  group  of  officials  in  the  recently  inau¬ 
gurated  Argentine  administration  would  like 
to  turn  over  the  assets  of  the  private  com¬ 
panies  to  the  Government  Petroleum  Au¬ 
thority.  To  keep  payments  for  compensa¬ 
tion  to  a  minimum,  the  officials  were  said  to 
have  suggested  that  the  companies  pay  heavy 
retroactive  taxes  for  the  5  years  they  have 
been  in  operation. 

Under  the  administration  of  President 
Arturo  Frondizi,  the  companies  were  prom¬ 
ised  special  tax  concessions  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  profits. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Nov.  13, 
1963] 

Latin  Leaders  See  Crisis  in  Alliance  for 
Progress 

(By  Juan  De  Onis) 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  November  12. — Latin 
America’s  economic  leaders  agreed  unani¬ 
mously  today  that  there  was  a  crisis  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  need  for  powerful  new  measures  to  ac¬ 
tivate  economic  growth  in  Latin  America  was 
posed  before  the  second  annual  review  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  here.  There 
was  more  criticism  of  U.S.  aid  policies  and  of 
international  trade  conditions  than  there 
was  of  Latin  American  failings. 

The  assembly  of  delegates  from  20  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  United  States,  engaged  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  heard  Jose  Antonio 
Mayobre,  executive  secretary  of  the  United 
Nations  Ecopomic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  Felipe  Herrera,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ter-American  Development  Bank,  and  Raul 
Prebisch,  secretary  general  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  World  Conference  on  Trade  aand  De¬ 
velopment. 

“What  is  apparent  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,”  said  Dr.  Mayobre,  “is  that  after  2 
years  of  this  program  we  are  far  from  attain¬ 
ing  the  minimum  goals  set  by  us  and  that  in 
many  countries  stagnation,  economic  retro¬ 
gressions  and  the  inflationary  spiral  are  the 
predominant  situation.” 

He  attributed  the  problem  to  the  deterior¬ 
ation  in  recent  years  of  Latin  America’s  share 
of  world  trade  and  a  growing  inability  to  pay 
for  imports  vital  to  development.  This,  he 
said,  has  led  to  indebtedness  beyond  bearable 
limits. 

Dr.  Mayobre  said  that  on  the  basis  of 
United  Nations  figures,  the  net  influx  of  capi¬ 
tal  into  Latin  America,  excluding  Cuba,  be¬ 
tween  1955  and  1961  was  $8  billion. 

“The  contribution  of  foreign  capital  has 
barely  served  to  compensate,  in  incomplete 
form,  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  prices,”  Dr.  Mayobre  added. 
He  said  that  “in  the  present  condition,  for¬ 
eign  financing  has  not  signified  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  foreign  trade.” 

Mr.  Herrera,  whose  Inter -American  Bank 
has  loaned  more  than  $600  million  in  Latin 
America  since  it  was  founded  in  1961,  said 
that  it  was  “a  tangible  fact  that  recent  con¬ 
tributions  of  foreign  private  investment  in 
the  continent  show  a  notorious  declining 
rhythm.” 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  expectations  for  foreign  private  invest¬ 
ment  had  not  been  fulfilled. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  and  adopted  at  the  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay,  meeting  of  American 
finance  ministers  in  1961,  forecast  $20  bil¬ 
lion  in  foreign  investment  over  10  years,  of 
which  half  was  expected  to  come  from  private 
sources. 

Dr.  Prebisch,  who  is  organizing  the  major 
United  Nations  World  Conference  on  Trade 
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Relations  Between  the  Industrial  and  Under¬ 
developed  Countries,  placed  Latin  America’s 
foreign  income  problem  in  the  larger  frame¬ 
work  of  all  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  prominent  Argentine  economist  said 
that  if  present  trends  were  not  reversed  the 
underdeveloped  countries  would  as  a  whole 
be  $20  billion  iivdebt  to  the  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  by  1970. 

He  added  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  carry  such  a 
debt  and  that  the  consequence  would  be  a 
reduction  in  their  internal  rates  of  develop¬ 
ment,  highly  dependent  on  imports. 

“Unless  there  is  a  new  formulation  of 
world  trade,”  Dr.  Prebisch  continued,  “the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  Latin  America 
will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  target  of  an 
annual  increase  of  2.5  percent  per  capita  in 
gross  national  product  called  for  by  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress.” 

He  said  a-  compensation  fund  should  be 
created  by  the  wealthy  nations  to  offset  orice 
declines. 

Both  Mr.  Herrera,  a  Chilean,  and  Dr.  May¬ 
obre  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the  political 
and  psychological  difficulties  posed  by  an 
impression  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
a  U.S.  aid  program  and  not  a  cooperative 
effort. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  led  by  W.  Averell  Har¬ 
riman,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  has  recognized  this  Latin  American 
criticism,  and  is  supporting  the  creation  of 
a  predominantly  Latin  American  coordinat¬ 
ing  committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  is  still  considerable  division  of 
opinion  among  Latin  Americans  on  what  the 
powers  and  framework  of  this  proposed 
seven-man  committee  should  be,  with  Brazil 
in  open  dissent. 

Dr.  Mayobre,  in  an  open  reference  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  said  that  such  a  committee 
would  be  doomed  to  failure  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  eyes,  if  its  launching  coincided  with 
“the  reduction  of  aid  funds,  with  unilateral 
conditions  imposed  on  the  granting  of  loans, 
and  the  failure  to  adopt  bold  decisions  to 
improve  the  circumstances  of  our  foreign 
trade.” 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Nov.  13, 
1963] 

Argentina  Hints  Oil  Pacts  Won’t  Be  Con¬ 
tinued — Official  Says  Country  Can 

Produce  Without  Help  of  Foreign  Con¬ 
cerns 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  12. — Facundo 
Suarez,  new  president  of  the  Government's 
Petroleum  Authority,  indicated  in  a  speech 
today  that  the  petroleum  authority  could 
carry  forward  Argentina’s  oil-production 
program  on  its  own. 

This  was  interpreted  by  some  oil  men  as 
an  indication  that  Argentina  would  not  re¬ 
negotiate  the  contracts  of  U.S.  companies 
once  these  contracts  were  canceled. 

The  U.S.  companies  have  been  working 
directly  for  the  petroleum  authority. 

The  government  of  President  Arturo  Illia 
says  that  the  contracts,  signed  with  the 
Government  of  President  Arturo  Frondizi, 
are  illegal  because  they  were  put  into  effect 
by  executive  power,  without  congressional 
ratification. 

Foreign  Minister  Miguel  Zavala  Ortiz,  in 
another  attack  on  the  disputed  contracts, 
said  that  Argentina  must  rid  herself  of  a 
feeling  of  dependency.  He  addressed  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  today.  Mr.  Zavala 
Ortiz  said:  “We  Argentines  have  to  affirm 
confidence  in  ourselves.”  He  said  that  the 
Government’s  policy  was  one  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  all  and  of  solidarity  with 
the  free  world. 

A  major  contention  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  is  that  President  Frondizi  violated 
democratic  procedure  by  approving  con¬ 
tracts  detrimental  to  the  economy  without 
getting  competitive  bids. 
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NO  FORMAL  COMPLAINT  MADE 

The  Government  has  made  no  formal 
complaint  about  the  contracts  to  the  U.S. 
companies.  ‘‘They  have  not  told  us  what’s 
wrong,”  an  executive  of  one  company  said 
today.  “We  have  had  no  chance  to  explain 
our  position.” 

When  American  and  several  other  foreign 
companies  began  operations  here  in  1959, 
Argentina  was  spending  $250  million  a  year — 
20  percent  of  her  total  import  expenditure — 
to  import  petroleum. 

The  U.S.  companies  point  out  that  the 
Government  Petroleum  Authority,  working 
without  foreign  help,  had  been  unable  to 
produce  more  than  one-third  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  oil  needs. 

After  the  foreign  concerns  began  opera¬ 
tions,  Argentine  production  nearly  tripled  by 
the  end  of  1962. 

Mr.  Saurez,  the  president  of  the  Petroleum 
Authority,  said  today  that  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  run  down  the  abilities  of  the  au¬ 
thority  and  to  cause  an  inferiority  complex 
here  at  the  time  the  contracts  were  signed. 

He  said  the  Authority  had  thus  delivered 
to  the  U.S.  companies  large  sums  of  money 
that  it  could  have  used  for  its  own  develop¬ 
ment. 

An  American  executive  said  that  the  com¬ 
panies,  working  to  explore  for  oil  and  to  de¬ 
velop  oilfields,  had  invested  a  total  of  $237 
million  and  by  July  of  this  year  had  only 
received  a  return  of  $132  million. 

Argentine  officials  deny  this. 

Mr.  Saurez  charges  that  the  American 
companies  moved  into  areas  where  the  state 
Petroleum  Authority  had  already  proven  the 
existence  of  large  quantities  of  oil.  He  con¬ 
tinued  that  the  state  Authority  now  pro¬ 
duced  70  perecnt  of  the  country’s  oil,  while 
the  private  companies  working  under  con¬ 
tract  here  accounted  for  only  30  percent. 

Official  figures  show  that  for  1962,  one-half 
of  Argentina’s  oil  was  produced  either  by 
foreign  companies  working  for  the  Petroleum 
Authority  or  from  wells  drilled  by  foreign 
concerns.  Mr.  Saurez  expressed  confidence 
that  Argentina  could  produce  96  percent  of 
her  present  petroleum  need. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  13,  1963] 

Argentina:  U.S.-Aid  Crisis — Seizure  Test 
(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

In  the  short  range,  what  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  is  concerned  about  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  petroleum  expropriation  issue  is  the 
reaction  it  could  create  in  Congress  handling 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Expropriation  at  a  time  when  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds  are  pouring  in  could  sour  the 
foreign-aid  bowl  of  cream  even  further. 

One  of  the  many  riders  attached  to  the 
foreign-aid  measure  is  an  amendment  filed 
by  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Iowa,  which  would  cut  off  aid  to  any 
country  expropriating  American  oil  com¬ 
panies. 

CURB  ON  CEYLON  NOTED 

This  is  a  refinement  of  an  earlier  foreign- 
aid  amendment,  passed  last  year  and  also 
sponsored  by  Senator  Hickenlooper,  that 
cuts  off  foreign  aid  to  any  country  expro¬ 
priating  U.S.  shareholder-owned  properties 
without  prompt  and  adequate  compensation. 

The  1962  measure  already  has  been  applied 
in  Ceylon  where  the  United  States  suspended 
aid  in  February,  1963.  The  Ceylon  govern¬ 
ment  had  taken  over  American-owned  Esso 
and  Caltex  petroleum  installations  in  June, 
1962,  and  had  not  come  forward  with  com¬ 
pensation. 

The  compensation  issue  is  of  extreme  in¬ 
terest  in  the  United  States,  especially  since 
the  Castro  government  expropriated  some 
$1  billion  of  U.S. -owned  properties  in  Cuba 
without  coming  forward  with  effective  com¬ 
pensation. 


Premier  Castro’s  charges  of  a  U.S.  economic 
blockade  against  Cuba,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons  whose  property  was  expro¬ 
priated  by  the  Castro  government,  sound 
hypocritical.  Much  of  the  U.S.  isolation 
policy  is  based  on  the  fact  of  the  Castro 
expropriations  as  well  as  his  deep  alinement 
with  the  Communist  camp. 

PAY  ACCENTED 

In  the  Argentine  instance,  where  W.  Av- 
erell  Harriman,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs,  has  attempted  to  impress 
the  Illia  government  of  the  advisability  of 
providing  for  just  compensation,  the  petro¬ 
leum  companies  have  helped  bring  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  point  of  self-sufficiency  in  petro¬ 
leum.  In  fact,  Argentina  now  exports  petro¬ 
leum,  and  saves  some  $300  million  in  foreign 
exchange  it  formerly  spent  to  import  petro¬ 
leum. 

Contracts  for  oil  well  drilling,  extraction, 
and,  in  some  instances,  for  distribution  of 
Argentina’s  rich  petroleum  resources  were 
made  during  the  Frondizi  administration. 
President  Illia  now  contends  the  contracts 
were  not  legal  because  not  approved  by  the 
Argentine  Congress  but  only  by  executive 
decree. 

Even  if  there  are  differences  between  the 
Illia  government  and  the  petroleum  com¬ 
panies  on  the  amount  the  American  firms 
should  be  receiving  for  their  work,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  issue  at  this  time  tends  to 
discourage  other  private  investment  in  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

In  the  meantime.  President  Goulart  of 
Brazil,  in  an  address  to  the  opening  of  the 
second  annual  review  conference  on  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  stressed  two  main  points: 

The  necessity  for  Latin  American  countries 
to  solve  their  own  problems. 

limelight  sought 

And  the  need  for  adjusting  the  imbalance 
of  low  prices  for  raw  materials  that  Latin- 
American  countries  sell  while  having  to  buy 
machinery  and  manufactured  products  from 
the  United  States  at  high  prices. 

In  the  total  Latin-American  text,  British 
Guiana’s  Cheddi  Jagan  sought  his  share  of 
the  limelight  by  calling  on  his  red-hatted 
progressive  youth  organization  to  “fight 
imperialism  as  Castro  has  done.” 

He  said,  “We  stand  here  and  support  the 
Cuban  revolution  and  the  Cuban  people,” 
as  he  criticized  Britain’s  having  put  off  the 
colony’s  independence  date. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Nov.  11,  1963] 

The  Alliance  Founders 

The  sound  and  fury  emanating  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  Sao  Paulo  signify  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  in  deep  trouble,  all 
the  more  serious  because  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves  do  not  know  what  they  want 
to  do.  It  is  sad  that  the  President  of 
Argentina  feels  he  must  make  foreign  oil 
holdings  an  exacerbating  issue.  It  is  no 
less  distressing  that  the  President  of  Brazil 
finds  it  easier  to  blame  everyone  but  his 
own  government  for  the  economic  sickness 
that  afflicts  the  largest  and  most  populous 
country  of  Latin  America. 

The  source  of  the  difficulty  was  mordantly 
analyzed  by  Felipe  Herrera,  president  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Ad¬ 
dressing  the  ministerial  meeting  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Dr.  Herrera  calculated  that  the 
region’s  annual  growth  rate  has  barely 
reached  1  percent — far  below  the  target  of 
2  V2  percent  set  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Public  investment  has  increased,  he  added, 
but  private  investment  has  declined. 

Latin  America  urgently  needs  capital.  But 
the  political  instability  arising  from  stagnant 
economic  conditions  abets  a  capital  flight — 
which  in  turn  abets  further  extravagant  at¬ 
tacks  on  foreign  investors.  When  even  so 
essentially  moderate  a  president  as  Dr.  Illia 


feels  impelled  to  threaten  nullification  of 
oil  contracts  as  the  first  order  of  his  nation’s 
business,  then  the  depth  of  Latin  America’s 
malaise  is  evident. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Sao  Paulo  gathering, 
Mr.  Goulart  expressed  exasperation  without 
offering  any  plausible  program  for  action. 
The  Brazilian  president  is  unhappy  with  the 
United  States;  he  is  disappointed  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress;  he  blames  inflation 
on  the  need  for  imports  combined  with  fall¬ 
ing  export  prices.  But  his  prescription 
seems  to  be  some  form  of  hemisphere  treaty 
that  would  put  the  Alliance  on  a  new  juridi¬ 
cal  basis. 

Latin  Americans  have  a  sovereign  right  to 
be  touchy  about  foreign  capital.  But  surely 
they  cannot  at  once  lament  the  absence  of 
investment  while  attacking  those  businesses 
that  do  venture  into  Latin  America.  They 
need  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  another 
way  of  accumulating  capital — by  taxing  their 
own  wealth  and  restraining  wages.  This  is 
a  prescription  that  most  Latin  American 
countries  find  highly  unpalatable;  it  is  much 
easier  to  blame  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
all  that  is  wrong. 

No  doubt  Under  Secretary  Averell  Harri¬ 
man  may  be  disconcerted  by  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Sao  Paulo.  But  like  all  of  us, 
he  must  learn  to  live  with  disorientation 
of  the  Latin  American  mind.  These  are 
troubled  times  in  the  hemisphere,  and  things 
may  indeed  get  worse  before  they  get  better. 

[From  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times, 

Nov.  13,  1963] 

Cracks  in  the  Alliance 

Brazil  and  Argentina,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  are 
showing  the  slowest  rate  of  growth  in  South 
America.  Yet  these  two  major  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  powers  appear  to  be  making  the  Alliance 
the  scapegoat  for  their  own  failures.  Brazil’s 
President  Joao  Goulart  has  called  on  the 
Latin  nations  to  establish  a  solid  front 
against  the  industrialized  nations.  And 
Argentina’s  new  President,  Arturo  Illia,  is  in¬ 
tent  on  canceling  the  contracts  made  with 
U.S.  oil  companies,  which  have  invested  over 
$200  million  in  developing  production  facil¬ 
ities  in  Argentina. 

Attacks  on  Yankee  imperialism  and  the 
Alliance  are  nothing  new.  They  have  demon¬ 
strated  political  appeal  in  almost  every  na¬ 
tion  of  Latin  America,  particularly  in  coun¬ 
tries  suffering  slowdowns  in  growth.  But 
Brazil  and  Argentina  are  exceeding  the  usual 
bounds  of  demagogy  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion.  While  they  speak  boldly  of  going  it 
alone,  they  are  evidently  hoping  that  the 
threat  of  an  inflow  of  new  foreign  capital 
from  Western  Europe  or  the  Soviet  Union 
will  force  Washington  to  continue  to  provide 
funds  for  development.  They  also  may  be 
banking  on  the  administration’s  desire  to 
make  a  success  of  the  Alliance,  which  would 
be  destroyed  if  its  two  largest  South  Ameri¬ 
can  members  defected. 

However,  the  economies  of  Brazil  and 
Argentina  would  be  hurt  even  more  than 
the  Alliance  if  they  repudiate  their  contracts. 
For  other  governments  or  private  foreign  in¬ 
vestors  are  unlikely  to  make  funds  available 
in  view  of  the  cavalier  attitude  that  both 
Argentina  and  Brazil  have  adopted.  Argen¬ 
tina’s  new  government  has  a  right  to  renego¬ 
tiate  or  renounce  the  contracts  made  under 
previous  regimes.  But  it  cannot  expect  to 
attract  new  investment  if  it  refuses  reason¬ 
able  compensation. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  cajole  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  into  maintaining  the  Al¬ 
liance  by  yielding  to  Brazil  or  Argentina.  At 
the  same  time,  little  would  be  gained  by  an 
Immediate  cutoff  of  aid.  Such  action  would 
only  confirm  the  suspicions  of  ultranational¬ 
ists,  who  despite  their  vocal  strength  remain 
a  minority  throughout  Latin  America. 

Both  Brazil  and  Argentina  may  still  rec¬ 
ognize  the  danger  in  cracking  the  Alliance 
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and  in  repudiating  foreign  obligations.  Eco¬ 
nomic  independence  and  fair  treatment  of 
foreign  investment  are  not  irreconcilable. 
Intelligent  self-help  and  greater  cooperation 
within  the  Alliance  can.  in  fact,  lead  to  an 
increase  in  foreign  capital  needed  for  devel¬ 
opment.  The  choice  is  not  between  inde¬ 
pendence  and  foreign  domination,  but  be¬ 
tween  stagnation  and  growth. 

Exhibit  2 

Creeping  Expropriation 

Recent  instances  or  threats  of  "creeping 
expropriation”  of  American  investments  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention.  In  some 
cases,  the  foreign  government  threatens  to 
strangle  a  company  by  cutting  off  essential 
imports  of  products,  parts,  or  machinery.  In 
another  case,  the  threatened  action  is  not 
technically  "discriminatory”  since  the  Amer¬ 
ican  investor  owns  and  operates  the  only 
business  to  which  the  action  would  be  ap¬ 
plicable;  nevertheless,  the  action  manifestly 
would  have  the  effect  of  expropriating  the 
enterprise,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
620(e).  In  another  case,  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  threatened  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  cer¬ 
tain  American  products  under  their  recog¬ 
nized  international  trademarks,  unless  the 
company  also  agreed  to  sell  below  cost  iden¬ 
tical  products  without  trademarks. 

The  congressional  intent  to  cover  all  ex- 
propriatory  actions,  overt,  or  creeping,  is 
emphasized  in  the  committee  report.  The 
language  in  section  620(e)  concerning  creep¬ 
ing  expropriation’  covers  all  actions  which 
“have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriat¬ 
ing,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  con¬ 
trol  of  the  property.’’  The  proposed  addi¬ 
tional  language — “or  has  taken  other  ac¬ 
tions” — appears  in  AID’S  specimen  contract 
guaranteeing  equity  investments  against  ex¬ 
propriation  risks.  The  contract  defines  “ex- 
propriatory  action”  to  include  any  action 
"which  is  taken,  authorized,  ratified  or  con¬ 
doned”  by  the  foreign  country  and  which 
“results  in  preventing  the  foreign  enterprise 
from  exercising  substantial  control”  in  the 
“use  and  disposition  of  its  property”.  Un¬ 
der  the  AID  contract,  such  action  is  ex¬ 
propriatory  if  it  “has  caused  or  permitted 
a  dissipation  or  destruction  of  the  assets  of 
the  foreign  enterprise  as  a  going  concern.” 
The  AID  Investment  Guaranty  Handbook 
declares  that  the  contract  “will  usually  be 
written  to  treat  as  a  total  loss  expropriation 
either  of  all  the  assets  of  a  foreign  enterprise 
or  a  portion  sufficient  to  destroy  its  value  as 
a  going  concern.” 

Since  1950,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  (and  its 
predecessor  agencies)  have  been  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  “creeping  expropriation”  in 
the  context  of  international  law  and  of 
various  international  claims  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party.  In 
such  agreements,  the  phrase  “other  taking” 
is  generally  used  in  conjunction  with  “na¬ 
tionalization”  or  “compulsory  liquidation.” 
The  most  recent  examples  are  the  U.S.  agree¬ 
ment  with  Bulgaria  dated  July  2,  1963,  and 
the  agreement  with  Poland  dated  July  16, 
1960.  The  latter  agreement  includes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  “nationalization  or  other  taking,” 
the  appropriation  or  the  loss  of  use  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  property  under  Polish  laws,  decrees, 
or  other  measures  limiting  or  restricting 
rights  and  interests  in  and  with  respect  to 
property.” 

In  the  legislative  history  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Claims  Settlement  Act,  approved 
March  10,  1950,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  laid  down  the  following 
broad  standards  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  “other  taking”; 

MEANING  OF  “OTHER  TAKING” 

“The  term  ‘other  taking’  in  the  Yugoslav 
claims  settlement  agreement  of  1948  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  used  in  a  broad  generic  sense. 
‘Nationalization’  is  in  fact  a  specific  form  of 


‘taking’  of  property.  ‘Other  taking’  is  de¬ 
signed  to  include  all  other  deprivation  or 
divesting  of  property  rights  for  which  com¬ 
pensation  is  properly  allowable  under  the 
principles  of  international  law,  justice,  and 
equity.  The  Commission  is  not  required 
narrowly  to  construe  any  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  act,  nor  the  term  ‘other  taking.’ 

“It  is  known  that  some  property  owners 
were  effectively  deprived  of  property  rights 
by  Yugoslav  authorities  without  formal  na¬ 
tionalization.  ‘Nationalization’  under  Yugo¬ 
slav  law  called  for  compensation  to  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  Yugoslav  law.  Property 
and  property  rights  have  also  been  confis¬ 
cated  without  compensation  by  Yugoslav 
authorities,  placed  under  informal  or  formal 
sequestration,  held  under  administration, 
or  put  in  the  possession  or  control  of  others. 
Actual  transfer  of  title  in  a  normal  sense 
may  not  have  occurred,  yet  holders  of  prop¬ 
erty  may  have  been  effectively  deprived  of 
ownership  rights.  Since  the  Yugoslav  agree¬ 
ment  covers  the  period  of  September  1,  1939, 
to  July  19,  1948,  the  intent  was  undoubtedly 
to  encompass  all  actual  deprivation  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

“Variations  of  ‘other  taking’  are  many — 
too  many  and  too  complicated  to  enumerate. 
The  problem  is  essentially  judicial.  The 
most  difficult  and  important  legal  issues 
before  the  Commission  will  doubtless  arise 
as  to  the  phrase  ‘other  taking.’  It  is  believed 
that  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  agreement,  the  specific  application  of 
‘other  taking’  should  be  left  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Prejudgment,  either  administrative 
or  legislative,  should  be  avoided  in  justice 
to  all  claimants.”  (S.  Rept.  800,  81st  Cong. 
1st  sess.  p.  10  (1949) .) 

The  Commission  has  applied  these  prin¬ 
ciples  in  numerous  decisions,  published  in 
GPO  volumes  including  the  following:  “Set¬ 
tlement  of  Claims  by  the  FCSC  and  its  Pre¬ 
decessors  1949-55”  (Yugoslav  claims); 
“Tenth  Semiannual  Report  of  FCSC  for 
Period  Ending  June  30,  1959”  (Rumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  and  Soviet  claims); 
and  “Fourteenth  Semiannual  Report  of 
FCSC  for  Period  Ending  June  30,  1961” 
(Czech  claims). 

These  principles  embody  standards  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  made  applicable  by  act  of 
Congress  even  where  no  agreement  is  signed 
by  the  expropriating  government,  as  in  the 
Czechoslovak  claims  program  concluded  in 
1962  (under  title  IV  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  22  U.S.C.,  sec.  1642  et 
seq.)  and  the  Balkans  claims  program  con¬ 
cluded  in  1959  (under  title  HI  of  the  act,  22 
U.S.C.,  sec.  1631  et  seq.) .  In  the  Czechoslovak 
program,  for  example,  the  FCSC  recently 
issued  an  award  to  the  American  owner  of  a 
particular  type  of  real  property,  although  he 
retained  record  title,  on  the  ground  that  such 
owners  “are  precluded  from  the  free  and  un¬ 
restricted  use  of  their  realty  and  the  fruits  of 
such  realty.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
owners  of  such  property,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  remained  the  record  owners,  lost  all 
control  over  the  property  and  were  little 
more  than  collecting  agents  for  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government.  In  view  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  the  Commission  has  concluded  that 
improved  real  property  having  a  gross  rental 
income  of  15,000  Czechoslovak  crowns  or 
more  per  year  is  considered  as  constructively 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
as  of  January  1,  1953.”  (Fifteenth  Semian¬ 
nual  Report  of  FCSC,  p.  17  (1962).) 


Some  Recent  Instances  or  Threats  of 
Creeping  Expropriation 
Only  examples,  not  an  exhaustive  listing: 

1 .  Brazil :  An  American  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  company  is  threatened  with  im¬ 
position  of  prohibitive  license  fees  for  im¬ 
portation  of  essential  machinery.  The 
proposed  license  is  nondiscriminatory  on 
its  face  but  is  applicable  only  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  company  and  situation  and  would 


have  expropriatory  effect  if  imposed  as 
threatened.  " 

2.  Brazil:  Another  American  mining  com¬ 
pany  is  litigating  in  Brazilian  courts  the 
validity  of  administrative  interpretation  of 
a  particular  clause  in  their  mining  conces¬ 
sion.  The  decree  gave  the  contract  an  ex¬ 
treme  effect  not  intended  or  covered  by  its 
terms.  The  company  fears  that  affirmance 
of  the  decree  on  appeal,  and  the  failure  of 
the  administrative  authorities  to  correct 
the  manifest  error  originally  made,  would 
have  expropriatory  effect.  International  law 
clearly  holds  the  national  government  re¬ 
sponsible  in  such  cases  for  the  judicial  or 
administrative  acts  of  subordinate  govern¬ 
mental  subdivisions  or  states.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  includes  conduct  deemed  to  be 
“within  the  scope  or  functions  of  the  agency 
or  agent”  if  it  falls  within  the  general  area 
of  responsibility,  though  outside  the  actual 
authority  of  the  agent  or  agency,  whether 
national  or  local. 

3.  Mexico:  Mining  concessions  were  re¬ 
cently  subjected  to  the  retroactive  require¬ 
ment  that  they  sell  51  percent  of  their  stcok 
to  Mexicans  within  25  years  or  lose  their 
concessions.  Under  a  1962  decree  this  basic 
requirement  of  Mexican  law  was  amended 
to  require  that  coal  mining  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  one  major  American  company,  must 
“Mexicanize”  by  May  31,  1963.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  company  is  suing  in  the  Mexican  courts 
to  enjoin  enforcement  of  this  decree.  For 
more  than  2  years  it  has  unsuccessfully 
sought  a  basis  for  Mexicanization  acceptable 
to  the  government.  Among  other  difficulties 
is  the  fact  that  the  required  amounts  of 
Mexican  capital  simply  are  not  available  for 
investment  in  the  heavily-taxed  coal  mining 
industry.  (Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  21, 
1962;  New  York  Times,  Sept.  20,  1962.) 

4.  Mexico:  Recent  Mexicanization  decrees 
include  requirements  that  American-owned 
manufacturing  and  assembling  plants 
cease  importing  parts  from  the  United  States 
by  a  particular  date  or  purchase  a  major 
percentage  of  such  designated  parts  from 
Mexican  manufacturers  by  a  particular  date. 
One  American  automobile  manufacturer, 
owner  of  a  Mexican  plant,  was  forced  to 
close  its  doors  and  offer  the  plant  for  sale, 
putting  850  Mexican  workers  out  of  jobs. 
(Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  27,  1962.) 

5.  Mexico:  Under  Mexican  decrees,  requir¬ 
ing  sale  of  a  majority  of  shares  to  Mexicans 
by  a  particular  date,  American  companies  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  buy¬ 
ers  from  Mexican  investors  willing  to  pay 
prices  for  the  stock.  Mexican  Government 
bonds  pay  10  percent  interest  and  Mexican 
investors  are  unwilling  to  buy  equity  shares 
that  pay  anything  less.  Mexican  investors 
traditionally  demand  profits  as  high  as  20 
percent  per  year  while  growth-conscious  U.S. 
investors  favor  smaller  dividends  and  larger 
reinvestments.  Another  American-owned 
manufacturing  company  was  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  buyers  for  its  shares  among  Mexican 
investors,  individual  or  corporate,  although 
its  offering  price  yielded  11  percent  at  the 
current  dividend  rate.  (Wall  Street  Journal, 
Feb.  27,  1962.) 

6.  Venezuela:  An  American-owned  sulfur 
company  is  suing  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment  in  local  courts  for  a  claim  of  expropri¬ 
ation  of  its  property.  The  corporation, 
engaged  in  exploiting  sulfur  deposits,  discov¬ 
ered  and  developed  underground  steam  de¬ 
posits  for  use  in  generating  the  electricity. 
After  making  major  investments  and  obtain- 
in  Government  concession,  the  company  was 
offered  a  price  for  the  electricity  under  a 
Government  contract  which  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  would  make  it  impossible  to  recover 
all  its  investments.  The  claim,  totaling  $20 
million,  includes  the  value  of  facilities  al¬ 
ready  constructed  and  the  cost  of  dollar 
loans  undertaken  in  good  faith  on  the  basis 
of  previous  Government  contracts  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  deposits.  (New  York  Times,  Sept.  11, 
1962.) 
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7.  Colombia:  Several  American  drug  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  importing  companies  were 
recently  subjected  to  decrees  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  trademarked  drugs  unless  they  com¬ 
plied  with  Government  orders  for  the  sale  of 
equipment  and  nontrademarked  drugs  at  50 
percent  or  less  of  the  regular  sales  prices. 

8.  Canada,  France :  Various  American  com¬ 
panies  are  threatened  with  discriminatory 
taxes  on  American-owned  shareholders  above 
minority  interests  or  with  requirements  of 
the  sale  of  shares  in  the  business  to  local 
private  investors  by  particular  dates.  Such 
requirements  obviously  discourage  or  pre¬ 
clude  further  investments  in  the  particular 
countries.  When  such  requirements  are  im¬ 
posed  retroactively  they  raise  strong  possi¬ 
bilities  of  creeping  expropriation  of  existing 
investments  which  may  be  strangled  by  a 
lack  of  normal  additions  to  working  capital 
contributed  by  the  American  owners  of  the 
business. 

9.  Ceylon:  The  Government  announced 
last  year  a  program  of  nationalization  of  par¬ 
ticular  installations  owned  by  American  and 
British  oil  companies  which  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  some  years  in  the  sale  of  their 
products  imported  from  abroad.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  selected  for  nationalization  less  than 
half  of  the  installations,  but  only  those 
which  were  profitable,  leaving  to  private 
ownership  the  more  numerous  stations  which 
were  operated  at  a  loss  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Ceylon  people  and  the  development  of 
the  national  market.  The  Government  then 
proposed  to  compensate  the  companies  only 
for  the  profitable  stations  nationalized  and 
on  a  valuation  basis  limited  to  the  net  book 
value  of  those  net  value  stations.  After  ex¬ 
tensive  and  unsuccessful  negotiations,  the 
United  States  suspended  certain  foreign  aid 
programs  under  the  Hickenlooper-Adair 
amendment.  The  Ceylon  government  there¬ 
upon  proceeded  with  the  compensation  pro¬ 
cedures  under  its  domestic  statute,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  international  law  standards  of  valu¬ 
ation  embracing  the  total  investments  and 
the  total  worth  of  the  property  on  a  going 
concern  basis. 

The  Ceylon  government  recently  took  an¬ 
other  significant  step  in  its  campaign  of 
overt  and  creeping  expropriation  by  refusing 
licenses  for  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  to 
import  oil  products  for  resale  by  the  remain¬ 
ing  stations  under  private  American  owner¬ 
ship.  The  reason  for  this  expropriatory  ac¬ 
tion  was  the  refusal  of  the  companies  to  re¬ 
duce  their  prices  to  the  unfair  level  of  the 
Soviet  oil  products  imported  under  other 
Government  licenses  for  sale  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  expropriated  properties  and 
stations. 

10.  France:  American,  British,  and  Dutch 
oil  companies  are  contesting  in  the  courts  a 
recent  decree  reducing  their  share  of  the 
French  market  in  favor  of  a  government- 
dominated  company.  A  recent  French  decree 
reduced  the  import  quotas  allowed  these  for- 
eign-owned  companies  under  longstanding 
laws  and  agreements  and  gave  a  higher  quota 
to  a  corporation  recently  formed  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  decree  and  control.  Such  decrees, 
under  particular  aggravated  circumstances, 
made  expropriatory  effect  in  whole  or  part. 
(New  York  Times,  May  5,  1963;  Washington 
Post,  Mar.  24, 1963.) 

11.  Various  countries  have  imposed  com¬ 
pulsory  exchange  controls  blocking  or  freez¬ 
ing  regulations  limiting  or  prohibiting  the 
repatriation  of  earnings  and  otherwise  re¬ 
stricting  freedom  of  management  and  con¬ 
trol  of  many  American-owned  enterprises  in 
those  countries.  Although  such  controls 
may  not  have  expropriatory  effect  when 
issued  and  imposed,  their  continuation  for  an 
indefinite  period  obviously  may  strangle 
particular  enterprises  and  have  the  effect  of 
expropriation  under  particular  aggravated 
circumstances  varying  from  business  to 
business. 


In  the  case  of  public  utilities,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Latin  America,  the  refusal  of  the 
state  governments  to-  approve  rate  increases 
and  change  depreciation  schedules,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  companies  involved  being  un¬ 
able  to  extend  services  as  required  by  fran¬ 
chise. 

12.  Brazil:  An  American  public  utility, 
denied  necessary  rate  increases,  was  forced 
to  cancel  all  plans  for  expansion  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  maintain  its  existing  plant.  A  de¬ 
terioration  in  service  makes  the  company 
ripe  for  expropriation. 


Exhibit  3 

Major  Instances  of  Expropriation  of  Prop¬ 
erty  Belonging  to  U.S.  Nationals  Since 

World  War  II 

Like  the  United  States,  most  countries 
maintain  procedures  for  nationalization  or 
expropriation  of  property  for  governmental 
or  other  public  purposes.  Where  property 
of  U.S.  nationals  is  subjected  to  such  pro¬ 
cedures  abroad,  the  Department  of  State 
would  not  ordinarily  become  involved  un¬ 
less  the  taking  or  provision  for  compensa¬ 
tion  did  not  comply  with  international  law 
standards,  and  the  adversely  affected  U.S. 
national  complained.  Consequently,  a 
number  of  expropriation  actions  are  not  re¬ 
ported  at  all  or,  if  reported,  are  not  recorded 
for  purposes  of  compilation  nor  collected  for 
ready  reference.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  com¬ 
plete  list  is  maintained  by  any  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  agency. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  qualification,  the 
list  below  does  include  the  major  instances 
of  expropriation  in  the  period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  A  case-by-case  breakdown 
could  not  be  prepared  without  extremely 
extensive  and  time-consuming  research. 

YEARS  1945-50 

Eastern  Europe:  General  nationalization 
of  land  and  business  properties  including 
U.S. -owned  property  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary. 

Settlement: 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Yugoslavia,  July  19,  1948 — lump  sum 
settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Rumania,  March  30,  1960 — lump  sum 
settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Poland,  July  16,  1960 — lump  sum  set¬ 
tlement. 

Claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  have  been 
paid  in  part  out  of  vested  assets  of  respective 
countries  in  United  States  by  legislation:  In¬ 
ternational  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  title  III  (Public  Law  285,  84th 
Cong. — Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania)  and 
title  IV  (Public  Law  85-604 — Czechoslo¬ 
vakia)  . 

Communist  China:  General  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  land  and  business  properties,  in¬ 
cluding  U.S. -owned  property.  United  States 
does  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations. 

Settlement:  None  concluded. 

OCTOBER  31,  1952 

Bolivia:  Nationalized  tin  mines  including 
the  Patino  interests  of  which  one  company 
was  partially  owned  by  U.S.  stockholders. 
None  of  nationalized  companies  incorporated 
in  United  States.  ' 

Settlement:  Interim  payments  pending 
final  settlement  made  to  U.S.  stockholders 
out  of  proceeds  of  tin  sales'under  agreement 
between  Bolivia  and  Patino  interests  in  1953, 
renewed  in  1956.  Final  settlement  now 
under  negotiation  between  company  and 
government. 

MARCH  5,  1953 

Guatemala:  Expropriation  of  234,000  acres 
of  subsidiary  of  United  Fruit  Co.  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  agrarian  reform. 


Settlement:  United  States  submitted  for¬ 
mal  claim  against  Guatemala  after  company 
exhausted  local  remedies,  but  expropriation 
was  rescinded  by  new  government  which  took 
power  in  1954. 

JULY  26,  1956 

United  Arab  Republic:  Nationalization  of 
Suez  Canal  Co.  which  had  some  U.S.  stock 
ownership. 

Settlement:  Compensation  agreement 

signed  July  13,  1958,  by  United  Arab  Republic 
and  representatives  of  stockholders.  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  afforded  good  offices  in  nego¬ 
tiations  between  United  Arab  Republic  and 
stockholders. 

JULY  7,  1958 

Argentina:  Municipal  government  of  To- 
beria  in  Buenos  Aires  Province  expropriated 
subsidiary  of  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co. 
(ANSEC).  . 

Settlement:  Overall  settlement  between 
Government  and  company  for  this  property 
and  other  properties  expropriated,  seized 
and  intervened  previously  by  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  Argentina  made  November  28,  1958, 
with  all  American  &  Forefgn  Power  electric 
facilities  in  Argentina  transferred  to  Argen¬ 
tine  Government.  Settlement  contract 
called  for  court  evaluation  of  properties 
which  was  issued  April  26,  1961,  and  accepted 
by  company. 

DECEMBER  26,  1958 

Yugoslavia:  Nationalization  of  urban 

dwellings,  business  premises  and  underde¬ 
veloped  building  lots,  Including  U.S.-owned 
property. 

Settlement:  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
have  agreed  to  begin  negotiations  soon  for 
settlement  of  claims  arising  after  1948. 

MAY  11,  1959 

Brazil:  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sul 
issued  order  expropriating  American  &  For¬ 
eign  Power  Co.  holdings  in  state. 

Settlement:  Case  now  pending  in  Brazil¬ 
ian  courts. 

JUNE  3,  1959 

Cuba:  Agrarian  reform  law  provided  for 
expropriation  of  estates  over  a  certain  size 
including  U.S.-owned  sugar  plantations. 
U.S.  note  to  Cuban  Government  protested 
inadequate  provision  for  compensation. 

Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 

JULY  5,  I960 

Cuba:  Law  authorized  nationalization  of 
all  U.S.-owned  properties  to  be  carried  out  as 
applied  to  particular  properties  by  subse¬ 
quent  decrees.  Law  was  in  specific  retalia¬ 
tion  against  United  States  cutting  Cuban 
sugar  quota.  Probably  all  or  nearly  all  U.S.- 
owned  property  in  Cuba  has  been  taken  un¬ 
der  this  or  other  expropriation  law.  Several 
U.S.  notes  to  Cuban  Government  protested 
discrimination  and  inadequate  provision  for 
compensation. 

Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 

YEAR  1962 

Brazil:  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  ex¬ 
propriated  International  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  properties  in  that  state. 

Settlement:  Presently  under  negotiation 
between  company  and  Government. 

Ceylon:  Requisition  of  certain  assets  of  oil 
companies,  including  American. 

Settlement:  Formal  note  from  Ceylon 
Government  received  stating  its  intention  to 
make  prompt  and  effective  compensation  for 
all  assets  requisitioned. 

YEARS  1945-62 

Mexico:  From  time  to  time  Mexico  ex¬ 
propriates  U.S.-owned,  and  other,  property 
under  its  agrarian  reform  program. 

Settlement:  While  there  has  been  no  over¬ 
all  settlement  of  claims,  there  have  been 
isolated  instances  of  individual  settlements. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  debate  I  called  up  my  amend- 
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ment  No.  244,  which  is  now  pending.  In 
the  last  few  moments  I  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  FulbrightI.  He  stated  that 
if  I  would  modify  the  amendment  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects,  he  would  accept  it.  I  have 
agreed  to  do  that. 

The  modifications  are  as  follows: 

On  fine  2,  strike  out:  “Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  614(a)  of  this  Act”. 

The  next  word  “the”  would  have  a 
capital  “T”. 

There  is  a  further  modification  on  line 
4  to  strike  out  “Republics”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “countries.” 

There  is  a  further  modification,  on  line 
3,  page  2,  to  strike  out  “Republics”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “countries.” 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  will 
read : 

The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense 
articles  for  African  countries,  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  part  other 
than  section  507,  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1964,  shall  not  exceed  $25,- 
000,000. 

The  rest  of  the  amendment  remains  as 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  word 
“Republics”,  which  becomes  “countries.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment,  is  there  objection  to  the 
request  for  modification? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  stated  he  will 
accept  the  amendment  as  modified,  I  was 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with¬ 
draw  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  withdrawing  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  is  modified  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
with  those  modifications  I  think  the 
amendment  is  quite  acceptable.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  modified  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

On  page  41  between  fines  8  and  9,  insert 
tfie  following: 

“(d)  Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military 
Aid  to  Africa. — (a)  Tfie  value  of  grant  pro¬ 
grams  of  defense  articles  for  African  coun¬ 
tries,  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in 
this  part  other  than  section  507,  in  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1964, 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 

"(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall 
not,  unless  the  President  determines  other¬ 
wise  and  promptly  reports  such  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  for  African  countries.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  250  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  53, 
beginning  with  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  4  on  page  54,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1691  (et  seq.) ) ,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  104(e)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “25  per  centum”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “50  per  centum”. 

(2)  Insert  after  the  words  “such  firms”  a 
comma  and  the  words  “and  cooperative 
enterprises,”. 

(3)  Strike  out  “United  States  agricultural 
products”  and  substitute  “United  States 
agricultural  and  industrial  products”. 

(b)  Section  106  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
“For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV, 
the  term  ‘surplus  agricultural  commodity’ 
shall  include  any  domestically  produced 
fishery  product  if  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  has  determined  that  such  product  *ls 
at  the  time  of  exportation  in  excess  of  do¬ 
mestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and 
anticipated  exports  for  dollars.” 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  effective  for 
purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  until  January  1,  1965. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  modify  my  amendment  by  strik¬ 
ing  out,  on  line  1,  the  figure  “6”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  “9”; 
and  on  line  2,  strike  out  the  figure  “4” 
as  well  as  “on  page  54”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “16.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  that  right. 
The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  page  53,  beginning  with  fine  9  strike 
out  through  fine  16,  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  104(e)  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Strike  out  ‘25  per  centum’  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘50  per  centum’. 

“(2)  Insert  after  the  words  ‘such  firms’  a 
comma  and  the  words  ‘and  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises,’. 

“(3)  Strike  out  ‘United  States  agricultural 
products’  and  substitute  ‘United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  products’.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  has  an  amendment  to  sub¬ 
section  (b). 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  the 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  modified 
amendmend  I  have  just  offered  could  be 
adopted,  and  thereafter  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas  could  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  to  the  corn- 
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mittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  proposes  to 
strike  out  the  language  on  page  53,  be¬ 
ginning  with  line  9,  down  through  line 
16  in  the  committee  amendment;  the  re¬ 
maining  portion,  from  line  17  to  line  24, 
would  be  left  in  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  language 
would  remain. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  make 
this  short  statement.  It  was  my  amend¬ 
ment  that  increased  the  25-percent 
figure  now  permitted  to  be  used  under 
Public  Law  480  funds  to  50  percent.  I 
favor  that  provision.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  does  also.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  he  has  agreed  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  use  of 
Public  Law  480  funds  sometime  early 
next  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  Public  Law  480,  with 
a  view  toward  revising  the  entire  act. 
The  committee  will  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  of  course,  the  provision  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  because  he  has 
worked  on  this  problem  for  many  years. 
I  am  sure  he  will  make  a  thorough  study 
of  it. 

Subsection  (b)  is  now  the  subject  of 
amendment.  I  have  no  objection  to  in¬ 
cluding  fish  products  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  page 
41  of  the  committee  report  there  appears 
this  language: 

There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign 
governments  have  asked  for  canned  fish  prod¬ 
ucts  under  the  food-for-peace  program  to 
supply  protein  deficiencies.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  make  it  possible  to  meet  these 
requests  to  the  extent  that  fishery  products 
may  be  in  surplus.  The  amendment  wifi 
put  fish  on  the  same  basis  as  frozen  beef, 
canned  pork,  canned  hams,  variety  meats, 
and  fruit. 

I  wish  it  definitely  understood  that  I 
have  no  objection  to  it.  My  one  concern 
is  that  there  has  been  some  effort  to  in¬ 
clude  a  product  that  is  known  as  fish 
flour  under  the  designation  of  fish  pro¬ 
ducts.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  misnomer. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  as  an  amendment  on  line  20,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  word  “product”,  these  words: 
“not  including  fish  flour”.  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 

I  am  glad  to  accept  that  amendment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  underway  several  projects 
involving  fish  flour  and  its  acceptability. 
The  FAO  mission  has  also  begun  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  acceptability  testing  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  commercial  production  of 
fish  flour  in  Peru  to  which  it  is  con¬ 
tributing  $300,000  during  the  next  3 
years.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  given  fish  flour  a  clean  bill 
of  health.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  is  continuing  its  research  under 
funds  appropriated  last  year.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  indicated 
that  it  will  not  move  from  its  position 
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unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  courts  or 
by  congressional  action. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  al¬ 
though  we  in  Massachusetts  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere — including 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las] — feel  very  strongly  that  fish  protein 
is  a  proper  fishfood,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  felt  wiser  not  to  insist  on  that 
product  being  included  in  the  act. 

Therefore,  as  one  who  is  interested  in 
fish  and  fish  products,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  not  the  Ellender 
amendment  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  that 
the  substitution  of  the  50  percent  is  quite 
agreeable.  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I 
have  no  particular  objection  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  part,  other  than  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  was 
very  much  interested  in  this  particular 
program,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him 
given  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  at  least  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  before 
accepting  it. 

This  involves  authority  to  use  the 
so-called  Cooley  amendment  in  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480  funds.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  consid¬ 
ers  it  an  improper  objective,  but  he  does 
not  like  it  to  be  inserted  in  this  manner, 
and  wishes  to  handle  it  in  his  own  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  We 
would  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  since 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  will  undertake  a  full  study  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  next  year,  the  whole  matter 
will  be  dealt  with  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  something  on  this  subject  before 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
this  matter  relates  to  the  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds 
for  the  development  of  American  insti¬ 
tutions.  We  are  making  available  some 
of  these  funds  in  those  areas  where  they 
are  needed  and  can  be  used  for  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprises. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Next  year,  we  will 
study  Public  Law  480  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  uses  of  the  funds  generated.  The 
committee  may  adopt  what  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  today,  but  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  ought  to  have  hearings  on  it,  and  it 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  does  not  re¬ 
late  particularly  to  Public  Law  480,  ex¬ 
cept  the  use  of  the  money  that  it  gen¬ 
erates.  The  question  of  that  use  is  not 
a  prerogative  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  It  is  a  matter  that 
relates  to  commerce  and  foreign  policy. 


Under  those  circumstances,  all  we  are 
doing  is  spelling  out  what  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  under  the  Cooley  amendment 
to  be  a  fact  already;  namely,  that  a  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  which  can  borrow 
money  which  is  repayable  with  interest 
qualifies  as  a  part  of  our  private  econ¬ 
omy.  * 

I  say  most  respectfully  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  placing  in  the  law  what  some 
people  believe  is  already  in  the  law; 
but  I  thought  we  ought  to  spell  it  out 
precisely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Public  Law  480  does 
spell  out  how  this  money  is  to  be  used. 
The  Senator  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  an  effort  to  make  certain 
that  some  of  the  money  was  used  abroad. 
I  contend  that  the  manner  and  method 
in  which  the  Public  Law  480  money  is 
to  be  used  should  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Since  we  plan  to  study  the  entire  bill 
next  year,  there  will  be  time  enough 
for  us  to  consider  this  very  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  consequence.  The  funds  are 
available.  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  ob¬ 
taining  new  money.  We  say  that  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  American  enterprises  in  that  cate¬ 
gory  shall  be  available  to  cooperatives. 
After  the  words  “such  firms”  will  appear 
“and  cooperative  enterprises,”  because 
they  are  private  enterprises.  They  will 
repay  the  loans  exactly  as  do  John  Deere 
or  Parke  Davis,  companies  which  pres¬ 
ently  use  funds  under  existing  laws. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  the 
interest  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
in  cooperatives,  and  I  share  his  views. 
But  this  matter  ought  to  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  That  committee  should  deter¬ 
mine,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  why  the 
percentage  should  be  increased  from  25 
to  50  percent.  There  may  be  other  uses 
to  which  the  money  could  be  put. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  provision  for 
50  percent  was,  I  believe,  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson  V.  I  am  sure  he  has  already 
explained  it.  I  am  not  arguing  whether 
the  amount  should  be  25  percent  or  50 
percent.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  and 
content  to  have  it  25  percent — the  same 
formula.  But  the  funds  were  accumu¬ 
lating  under  this  part  of  Public  Law  480 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Cooley  fund.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  ought  to  be  put 
to  use.  They  are  foreign  currencies  and 
lose  much  of  their  productivity  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power  by  inflation.  Enough 
money  has  already  been  wasted  under 
Public  Law  480  by  inflation  to  have  per¬ 
haps  paid  for  the  program  once  again. 

We  have  permitted  this  to  happen  in 
Spain,  where  the  currencies  could  have 
been  used  to  build  houses.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  other  countries.  I  believe  the 
funds  ought  to  be  put  to  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  funds  could  be  better  used  in  other 
ways  than  the  Senator  has  suggested. 
The  only  way  to  determine  that  is  to 
hold  hearings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  a  1-year 
program,  and  one-half  of  the  year  has 
already  passed.  I  doubt  whether  the  use 


of  the  funds  would  shake  the  financial 
solvency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  Public  Law  480 
would  be  basically  destroyed  if  the  pro¬ 
vision  were  in  or  out  of  the  law.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  it 
in.  A  number  of  other  Senators  also 
have  an  interest  in  this  fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  I  ought  to  insist 
on  a  live  quorum,  so  that  all  Senators 
will  be  properly  notified. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender].  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  feels  that  he  should  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  address  this  inquiry  to  the  Chair;  I 
think  I  must  address  it  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota:  Has 
a  compromise  been  reached? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender].  In  the  light  of  our  discus¬ 
sion,  I  think  we  have  reached  an  under¬ 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  committee  substitute,  as  amended. 
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The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  also 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  to  the 
entire  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
having  incorporated  the  fish  provision  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much;  but  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  has 
not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  on  page 
53,  in  line  20,  after  the  word  “product”, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert:  “not  including 
fish  flour.” 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],I  have  agreed 
to  support  this  amendment  without 
reservation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  this  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  know  why  the  Senate  is  consider¬ 
ing  fish  flour  as  a  surplus  commodity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  will  pxcept 
it — take  it  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  will  it  then  be 
shipped  abroad? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  is  the  point. 
Many  people  in  Rhode  Island  and 
in  Massachusetts  are  interested  in  this 
product.  In  fact,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  ate  some  of  the  fish 
flour  while  he  was  standing  on  the  steps 
leading  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  building  on  Connecticut  Avenue; 
but  by  means  of  this  proposal  we  would 
in  one  stroke  except  fish  flour,  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  that  the  producers  of  this  commod¬ 
ity  can  still  sell  all  of  it  that  they  may 
wish  to  sell  abroad,  but  not  by  using 
Public  Law  480  funds  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  sale  of  fish 
flour,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  prohibiting 
the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds  for  the 
sale  of  fish  flour  abroad  at  this  time.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  sale  of  fish  prod¬ 
ucts;  but  the  committee  report  on  this 
item  is  very  plain,  as  follows — page  41: 

There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign 
governments  have  asked  for  canned  fish  prod¬ 
ucts  under  the  food-for-peace  program  to 
supply  protein  deficiencies.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  make  it  possible  to  meet  these  re¬ 
quests  to  the  extent  that  fishery  products 
may  be  in  surplus. 

And  I  call  the  following  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island: 


The  amendment  will  put  fish  on  the  same 
basis  as  frozen  beef,  canned  pork,  canned 
hams,  variety  meats,  and  fruit. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  fine.  I  sup¬ 
ported  it  in  the  committee,  and  I  sup¬ 
port  it  now ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
to  have  long  debate  and  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  amendment,  which  I  have  offered 
in  regard  to  a  food  product  that  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  sale  in  the  United 
States.  Why  should  these  funds  be  used 
to  sell  this  product  to  foreigners  when 
we  will  not  permit  this  product  to  be  sold 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  for  a  long 
time  we  have  been  appropriating  funds 
for  research  work  in  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  this  product  as  a  food.  I  realize 
that  it  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  but  I 
wonder  what  the  repercussions  or  effect 
of  this  provision  will  be.  First  of  all, 
this  product  is  not  in  surplus ;  so  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  fall  within  the  purview  of 
this  provision,  to  begin  with.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  we  are  earmarking  it  or 
“flagging”  it  at  this  point  makes  me  won¬ 
der  whether  such  a  provision  would  dis¬ 
courage  the  work  on  the  development  of 
this  product.  We  have  already  author¬ 
ized  funds  for  research  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  this  product;  and  I 
wonder  why  a  Senator  who  is  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sale  of  wheat  flour  is  go¬ 
ing  out  of  his  way  this  evening  to  except 
fish  flour.  I  am  naturally  suspicious; 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Whenever  this  prod¬ 
uct  is  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  that  will  be  different. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  why  not  say 
so  in  the  amendment?  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  contains  such  a  provision,  I  will 
agree  to  accept  the  amendment.  But  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  proceed  tonight, 
at  8  o’clock,  to  accept,  out  of  order,  such 
an  amendment  even  though  many  of  us 
have  been  fighting  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
cause  of  our  view  that  if  this  product 
proves  out,  it  should  be  used.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  spent  many  thousands  of 
dollars  on  research  on  it;  but  this 
amendment  would  say  all  that  work  is 
now  off. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  is  just  as  much  interested 
in  fish  flour  and  fish  protein  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  would  go 
along  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas,  because  I  believe  it 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  do¬ 
mestically  produced  fish  products  be  In¬ 
cluded  as  part  of  the  surplus  products 
to  be  shipped  abroad.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fish  to  be  shipped 
as  surplus,  but  I  think  it  important  to 
include  it. 

Although  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  fish  protein,  so-called,  instead 
of  fish  flour,  I  think  it  advisable  not  to 
have  a  fight  in  the  Senate  over  whether 
fish  flour  should  be  included  in  the  bill — 
for  the  following  reason 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  underway  several  projects 
involving  fish  flour  and  its  acceptability. 
The  FAO  mission  has  also  begun  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  acceptability  testing  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  commercial  production  of  fish 


flour  in  Peru,  to  which  it  is  contributing 
$300,000  during  the  next  3  years.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  given 
fish  flour  a  clean  bill  of  health.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  is  con¬ 
tinuing  its  research  under  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  last  year. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  indicated 
that  it  will  not  move  from  its  position 
of  opposing  the  use  of  fish  flour  in  this 
country  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
courts  or  by  congressional  action. 

This  amendment  would  make  avail¬ 
able  surplus  fisheries  products  as  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  purchase  by  friendly  nations  under 
the  food-for-peace  program.  Occasion¬ 
ally  we  do  harvest  more  of  a  particular 
species  than  the  market  can  handle. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  simple  step,  one 
which  could  prove  extremely  valuable  to 
emerging  nations  where  bread  alone 
cannot  solve  the  problem  of  undernutri¬ 
tion. 

Already  we  permit  the  sale  of  wheat, 
rice,  eggs,  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
pork,  variety  meats,  lamb,  onions,  pota¬ 
toes,  dates,  canned  peaches,  and  beans. 

We  cannot  sell  any  of  these  items 
where  they  will  compete  with  products 
from  other  friendly  nations;  so  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  amendment  will  be  limited, 
but  it  would  assist  our  beleaguered  fish¬ 
ing  industry,  and  I  believe  that,  more 
importantly,  it  could  serve  to  alleviate 
malnutrition  and  starvation  in  many 
areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  still  some 
ghosts  which  have  not  been  laid  to  rest 
with  regard  to  fish  protein  concentrate. 
I  am  afraid  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  frightened  by  the  term  “fish  flour” 
which  is  applied  to  this  product.  It  is 
a  misleading  name,  applying  only  to  its 
appearance,  not  to  its  use.  We  never 
could  make  a  loaf  of  bread  with  fish 
flour.  It  is  in  essence  only  a  protein 
additive.  Many  countries  of  the  world 
cannot  obtain  for  their  people  a  diet 
sufficiently  high  in  protein.  This  prod¬ 
uct  would  answer  that  need  by  supple¬ 
menting  largely  carbohydrate  diets. 

I  think  we  would  be  in  a  bad  position 
if  we  shipped  such  products  abroad  al¬ 
though  at  the  present  time  we  do  not 
permit  them  to  be  sold  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  although  two  re¬ 
search  programs  in  regard  to  them  are 
being  conducted. 

Therefore,  I  am  agreeable  to  accepting 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  accept  a  modification  of 
his  amendment — by  adding  after  the 
words  “not  including  fish  flour,”  the 
words  “until  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration”?  If  that  modifi¬ 
cation  is  made,  I  shall  be  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Of  course  I  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  oppose  the  sale  of  any 
product  that  is  approved  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  the  United 
States.  I  still  have  questions  about  this 
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product ;  but  I  shall  be  willing  to  accept 
that  modification,  in  order  to  have  the 
amendment  taken  to  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  modified  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

On  page  53,  line  20,  after  the  word  “prod¬ 
uct",  insert  “not  including  fish  flour  until 
approved  hy  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  since 
subsection  403(a)  has-been  stricken  out, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  strike  out,  in  line 
17,  on  page  53,  the  letter  “(b)”,  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(a)  and  on  page 
54,  in  line  one,  to  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(b)”.  I  ask 
that  these  modifications  or  corrections  be 
made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  necessary  corrections  or 
technical  changes  in  the  lettering  of  sec¬ 
tions  and  subsections  will  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  245 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  245  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  on  page 
35,  beginning  with  the  word  “and”  in 
line  18,  it  is  proposed  (amendment  No. 
245)  to  strike  out  through  the  words  “as 
amended,”  in  line  22. 

On  page  36,  line  14,  before  the  period, 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “ex¬ 
cept  that  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  used  for  the  immediate 
redemption  of  any  outstanding  notes  is¬ 
sued  under  section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  or  section  413(b)  (4)  (F)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended”. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  not  cut  from  the  bill 
any  of  the  dollar  amounts  already  au¬ 
thorized.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
merely  simplify  the  bookkeeping  of  the 
investment  guarantee  fund  and  remove 
from  the  bill  a  method  of  backdoor  fi¬ 
nancing.  In  addition,  it  will  help  to 
make  clear,  and  place  emphasis  on  the 
provision  included  in  the  bill  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee:  namely, 
that  all  guarantees  “shall  be  considered 
contingent  obligations  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America.”  And  finally,  it  will  place  the 
Investment  Guaranty  Fund  on  the  same 
authorization-appropriation  basis  as  the 
other  items  contained  in  the  pending 
bill. 


As  of  June  30,  1963,  the  Investment 
Guaranty  Fund  had  reserves  totaling 
$268,585,915.01.  These  reserves  are 
composed  of  the  following: 


Borrowing  authority 

from  Treasury _ $199,  071,  521.  50 

Transfers  from  DLF 

appropriated  funds _  27,  747,  863.  42 

Fees  collected _  12,  417,  917.  88 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  assets.  16, 161.  07 

Fiscal  year 

1963  appropriations _  30,  000,  000.  00 


Subtotal _  269,253,463.87 


I  point  out  that  the  investment  guar¬ 
antee  fund  has  been  in  operation  now 
for  15  years.  In  the  course  of  the  15 
years  only  2  losses  have  been  sustained. 
Those  losses  amount  to  $667,548.86, 
thereby  leaving  in  available  reserves 
$268,585,915. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  since 
Congress  has  legislated  to  provide  that 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  stands  behind  all  investment 
guarantee  contracts,  the  reserves  pres¬ 
ently  set  aside,,  in  this  fund  are  far  in 
excess  of  needs  and  should  be  reduced  to 
a  reasonable  amount,  and  that  backdoor 
financing  of  this  fund  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary.  To  reduce  the  reserve  to  a  reason¬ 
able  amount,  my  amendment  would 
rescind  the  amount  of  borrowing  author¬ 
ity  presently  contained  in  the  total  re¬ 
serves,  an  amount  totaling,  as  previously 
mentioned,  $199,071,521.50,  and  make 
the  total  reserves  of  the  Investment 
Guaranty  Fund  $69,514,393.51.  This 
amount  should  be  more  than  adequate 
to  take  care  of  any  losses  the  fund  may 
sustain  in  any  particular  year,  and  if 
future  replenishment  of  the  fund  ever 
becomes  necessary.  Congress  could  re¬ 
plenish  the  fund  through  the  appropria¬ 
tion  process. 

To  buttress  my  opinion,  I  would  like  to 
cite  language  from  the  Agency’s  own 
justifications  which  was  submitted  to 
Congress  to  back  up  its  budget  estimates, 
and  which  appears  on  page  156  of  these 
justifications: 

Since  investment  guarantees  are  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  basis 
for  doubting  that  Congress  would  provide  the 
necessary  moneys  to  discharge  proper  claims 
promptly  as  they  fall  due.  The  history  of 
claims  to  date  in  the  past  15  years  of  the 
program’s  operation  indicates  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  reserves  are  probably  more  than  adequate 
to  take  care  of  claims  that  could  be  antici¬ 
pated  as  maturing  in  any  given  fiscal. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  if  the  excess 
reserves  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  either 
the  Senate  or  probably  the  House  will 
desire  to  make  use  of  the  fund  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
then  raids  on  the  excess  reserves  can  be 
expected.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  rejected  the  first  raid 
that  has  already  been  tried,  and  here  I 
make  reference  to  the  attempt  to  use 
the  fees  collected  from  guarantees  to 
hire  personnel.  On  pages  17  and  18  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Authorization  Act  of 
1964,  the  following  appears: 

Personnel 

In  addition  to  the  program  delays  required 
for  the  development  of  policies  and  pro¬ 
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cedures,  others  have  apparently  occurred 
due  to  shortages  of  personnel.  It  came  to 
the  committee’s  attention  during  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  that  AID  has  on  board  only 
15  people  to  handle  the  present  specific  risk 
investment  guarantee  workload,  although 
the  Agency  estimates  at  least  46  employees 
are  required.  The  committee  gave  serious 
consideration  to  an  amendment  to  allow  fee 
income  from  investment  guarantee  opera¬ 
tions  to  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Agency’s  operation  of  this  program.  This 
would  have  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  man¬ 
agement  and  custodial  costs  incurred  with 
respect  to  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
under  guarantees  made,  the  payment  of  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  personnel,  travel,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  other  expenses  involved  in  the 
processing  and  issuance  of  guarantee  con¬ 
tracts. 

Although  it  rejected  authority  to  use  fee 
income  for  the  employment  of  personnel  and 
the  payment  of  other  costs,  the  committee 
recognized  the  need  for  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  proper  staffing  of  this  im¬ 
portant  program,  and  believes  that  early  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  this  problem. 
Further,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
necessary  personnel  can  be  provided  without 
any  change  in  existing  law  if  AID  gives 
greater  attention  to  the  processing  of  the 
investment  guarantees.  In  the  view  of  the 
committee  the  importance  of  encouraging 
the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in 
our  development  efforts  warrants  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  very  highest  priority  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  this  program  within  available 
administrative  appropriations  and  person¬ 
nel  ceilings. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the 
amendment  would  in  no  manner  reduce 
the  dollar  amounts  in  the  bill  but  would 
merely  return  to  the  Treasury  the  now 
unneeded  borrowing  authority  which  was 
put  into  the  law  many  years  ago. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  I  re¬ 
peat  that  there  will  be  almost  $70  mil¬ 
lion  in  available  funds  which  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  losses  that  may  be  sus¬ 
tained  under  the  investment  guarantee 
fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  modify  my  amendment,  on  line  8, 
to  change  the  year  figure  from  “1948” 
to  “1954”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  reserves  are  piled 
up  under  this  guarantee  program.  Does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  feel  that  they  have  reached  the  point 
where  some  of  them  should  be  covered 
back  into  the  Treasury — at  least  the 
amount  to  pay  off  notes  under  the  old 
Marshall  plan,  in  the  aggregate  sum  of 
about  $200  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right;  $199 
million-plus. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  substance 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  all  it  in¬ 
volves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  why  can  we 
not  vote  upon  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
these  reserves  will  be  reduced  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $70  or  $69  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reserves  will  be 
reduced  to  $69  million,  but  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  in  15  years  the  losses 
have  been  only  $667,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  greatly  ex¬ 
panding  the  investment  guarantee  pro¬ 
gram.  Under  this  bill  that  is  the  only 
way  we  will  get  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  involved  in  any  of  these  activi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
and  I  agree  the  private  sector  should  be 
encouraged.  Last  year  we  appropriated 
$30  million  for  that  purpose.  This  year 
no  request  was  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  because 
there  was  a  substantial  carryover  of  re¬ 
serves. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  situation 
has  changed  from  that  prevailing  under 
the  original  legislation.  Originally  re¬ 
serves  of  100  percent  were  required. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  a  ruling  was  asked 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  whether 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  behind  the  investment  guaran¬ 
tees,  and  the  answer  was  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.’Government 
is  contingently  liable  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  $746  billion  on  veteran’s 
housing,  FHA  housing,  retired  military 
pay,  veterans  pensions  and  benefits,  and 
other  commitments.  There  are  not  any 
reserves  to  cover  this  large  liability. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  make 
this  certain,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  explicity  states  that  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  is  behind 
the  guarantees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  particu¬ 
larly  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  rise  to  make 
some  legislative  history  on  the  question 
of  the  investment  guarantees,  which  is  of 
such  importance  to  the  private  sector  of 
the  American  economy  that  we  cannot 
deal  with  it  lightly. 

One  of  the  problems  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention  by  a  private  firm  relates  to  the 
promptness  of  payment.  With  reserves, 
they  get  the  money.  When  the  invest¬ 
ment  goes  bad,  and  the  guarantee  re¬ 
quirement  is  brought  into  play  under  the 
“full  faith  and  credit’’  of  the  U.S.  pro¬ 
vision,  they  are  guaranteed  the  money 
but  get  the  money  rather  late.  That,  of 
course,  does  not  suffice  to  meet  the  busi¬ 
ness  needs  of  a  corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Whenever  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  backs  up 
any  claims,  they  have  always  been  paid. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  agree  that 
they  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  will  be  a  re¬ 
serve  as  I  said,  of  almost  $70  million  for 
that  purpose,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  If  this  guarantee  fund  should 
get  lower,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Congress  would  do  what  was  done  last 
year,  when  we  appropriated  $30  million. 
That  money  is  still  available. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wished  to 
raise  a  warning  flag  on  this  question. 
I  am  not  in  any  position  to  object.  The 


chairmain  of  the  committee  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  away  from  the  Chamber. 

Since  we  have  greatly  expanded  the 
investment  guarantee  program,  since  we 
have  written  into  the  bill  half  a  dozen 
amendments  about  private  enterprise 
participation,  and  since  many  speech¬ 
es  have  been  made  on  the  importance 
of  private  enterprise  investing  in  foreign 
countries — particularly  in  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  so  as  to  aid  the  Alliance 
for  Progress — considering  what  knowl¬ 
edge  we  have  of  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  instability  in  these  countries,  I 
believe  it  might  be  a  little  risky  to  tam¬ 
per  in  any  way  with  what  we  call  the 
guarantee  program.  I  understand  that 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged.  I  understand  we  can 
always  appropriate  additional  moneys. 
I  also  understand  a  little  about  the 
necessity  for  having  reserves.  The  re¬ 
serves  are  minor  compared  to  the 
amount  ultimately  to  be  guaranteed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  correct  in  stating  that  it  would 
take  Congress  only  a  few  days,  either 
by  a  deficiency  or  a  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation,  to  provide  the  necessary  money 
to  sustain  the  full  faith  and  credit  item. 
I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  he  withdraw  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  and  let  the  Senate  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  should  have  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Then  in  conference  our  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  strengthened.  It  will  not 
take  long. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understand 
this  proposal,  it  would  effect  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  program,  no  saving.  It  would 
not  worsen  the  Treasury  position,  and 
it  would  not  better  the  Treasury  posi¬ 
tion.  The  amendment  would  reduce  the 
reserves  by  canceling  the  Treasury  notes 
never  called  upon. 

There  are  some  arguments  against  do¬ 
ing  that.  We  virtually  doubled  the 
guarantee  program  this  year,  from  $1.3 
to  $2.5  billion.  This  is  a  new  proposal. 
It  was  not  submitted  to  the  committee. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays.  We  are 
willing  to  take  the  amendment  to  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  support  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  we  will  sup¬ 
port  it,  subject,  of  course,  to  such  addi¬ 
tional  information  as  we  may  obtain  be¬ 
tween  now  and  then. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
may  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  rescinding 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays?  The 
Chair  hears  none  ,and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on,  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender],  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 


The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in. the  Record 
the  position  of  the  executive  branch  re¬ 
lating  to  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arguments  Against  Amendment  Proposed 
by  Senator  Ellender  Required  Immediate 
Redemption  of  Any  Notes  Issued  Under 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 
and  the"  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  in 
Connection  With  the  Investment  Guar¬ 
antee  Program  * 

1.  No  new  notes  can  be  Issued  to  the 
Treasury  under  the  investment  guarantee  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment,  however,  would  be 
to  deny  AID  the  right  to  draw  against  notes 
already  issued  under  prior  statutes,  which 
are  now  part  of  the  reserves  for  the  payment 
of  claims. 

2.  By  depleting  existing  reserves,  it  breaks 
faith  with  U.S.  business  firms  who  hold  in¬ 
vestment  guarantees.  Firms  taking  out 
guarantees  have  and  will  continue  to  rely  on 
there  being  a  sizable  reserve  available  to  as¬ 
sure  prompt  payment  of  their  claims  without 
waiting  for  an  appropriation.  While  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  is  as¬ 
surance  to  investors  that  they  will  be  paid,  it 
is  equally  important  to  them  that  payment 
be  made  promptly  and  that  they  not  have 
to  wait  for  appropriations.  Investors  have 
understood  that  the  reserves  will  minimize 
or  eliminate  the  risk  of  such  delay.  To  de¬ 
plete  this  reserve  by  reducing  it  from  $268 
million  to  $69  million  would  be  a  direct  re¬ 
pudiation  of  the  understanding. 

3.  This  is  not  “backdoor  financing,”  which 
avoids  the  appropriation  requirement.  No 
new  notes  can  be  issued  to  increase  the  re¬ 
serves.  In  1962  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  reviewed  the  investment  guarantee  re¬ 
serve  in  deciding  how  much  new  money  to 
appropriate  for  that  reserve.  They  took 
these  funds  into  account  and  reduced  the 
appropriation  from  the  $180  million  re¬ 
quested  by  the  executive  branch  to  $30  mil¬ 
lion  to  maintain  a  reserve  level  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  $199  million. 

4.  The  funds  represented  by  these  notes 
are  not  part  of  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  287  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  substitute,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  38, 
line  22,  after  the  word  “shall”  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
“Act”  on  line  24. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  during  my 
absence  from  the  Chamber  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  added  on  page  53,  line  20  of 
the  committee  amendment  dealing  with 
the  use  of  fish  under  Public  Law  480,  and 
that  the  modified  amendment  added  was 
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as  follows :  “not  including  fish  flour  until 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration,”. 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  this  was 
made  a  part  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  if  any  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
was  made  at  that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  such 
motion  was  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  that  at  an  appropriate 
time  I  shall  move  the  reconsideration  of 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  this  amendment.  I 
was  not  notified  of  the  action  to  be  taken 
by  anyone.  It  is  very  hard  to  watch  the 
proceedings  constantly,  considering  the 
multitude  of  things  going  on  and  the 
multitude  of  obligations  under  which  a 
Senator  is  involved,  and  I  knew  nothing 
about  this  until  a  few  minutes  ago. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  equivalent 
to  killing  the  inclusion  of  fish  flour  so 
long  as  George  B.  Larrick  is  head  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Mr. 
Larrick  has  declared  his  opposition  to 
fish  flour  over  and  over  again,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  is 
known  to  be  extremely  beneficial,  to  be 
85  percent  protein,  with  absolutely  no 
toxic  effect  whatsoever.  Mr.  Larrick 
objects  on  the  alleged  esthetic  ground 
that  it  is  made  from  the  whole  fish,  al¬ 
though  it  is  subject  to  many  washings 
both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  pure. 

As  I  demonstrated  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Larrick  has  this  esthetic  objection  to 
fish  flour,  while  he  approves  for  distri¬ 
bution  fried  silkworms,  chocolate 
covered  bees  and  ants,  rattlesnake 
meat — a  regular  chamber  of  horrors.  He 
has  no  esthetic  scruples  against  those, 
but  he  draws  the  line  against  fish  flour. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  somewhat 
laughable  incident,  but  it  is  of  practical 
importance,  because  in  tropical  areas 
where  refrigeration  is  lacking,  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  to  keep  milk  and  fish 
without  their  rapidly  disintegrating  and 
becoming  contaminated.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  area  of  the  world  where  we  are 
trying  to  build  up  the  health  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  fish  flour,  with  very  high  pro¬ 
tein,  can  be  produced  at  14  cents  a 
pound.  And  that  is  precisely  where  it 
is  needed. 

I  serve  notice  that  Mr.  Larrick  is  not 
going  to  clamp  down  on  the  health  of 
either  the  American  people  or  people 
in  the  tropics. 

At  an  appropriate  time — and  I  shall 
have  to  be  the  judge  of  what  the  appro¬ 
priate  time  will  be — I  shall  offer  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider,  and  I  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  debate  the  subject,  not  with  the 
ability,  but  with  some  of  the  persistence, 
customarily  displayed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  was  interested  in  this 
amendment — I  am  also  interested  In  it — 
is  not  present.  I  have  sent  for  him.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  has  left  the 
building  or  not.  My  suggestion  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  that  he  not  per¬ 
sist  in  his  motion  to  reconsider  this 
evening,  but  hold  it  up  until  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  reaches  the  Chamber.  I 
am  personally  interested  in  fish  flour,  but 
I  am  also  interested  in  getting  other  fish 
products  included. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent.  I  shall  do  this  at  an  appropriate 
time.  If  the  motion  will  be  in  order  to¬ 
morrow,  and  there  will  not  be  a  previous 
motion  to  reconsider  by  one  of  Mr.  Lar- 
rick’s  proteges  which  will  be  defeated  be¬ 
cause  of  a  vacuum  which  had  developed 
on  the  floor,  I  shall  do  so.  I  do  not  want 
ray  abstention  used  as  an  excuse  to  get 
a  rush  vote  to  reconsider,  which  will  be 
voted  down,  and  which  will  result  in 
anchoring  this  language  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senator 
is  willing  to  do  that,  he  can  bring  it  up 
tomorrow.  I  shall  try  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  other 
Senators  interested  in  the  subject. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]  have  an  amendment  to  offer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  that  is  the  last 
one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  there  is 
a  fair  chance  that  it  will  be  accepted: 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  it  will 
be. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  the  he  present 
his  argument  in  capsule  form — say  60 
seconds — and  have  the  Senate  act  on  it? 

Mr.  El  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  287  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  on  page  38,  line  22,  after  the  word 
“shall”  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
“Act”  on  line  24,  as  follows:  “notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  612  of 
this  Act  or  the  provisions  of  any  other 
Act.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  as  now  drafted,  authorizes  and  pro¬ 
vides  $25  million  a  year  to  be  used  by  the 
President  in  lending  to  cooperatives. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  merely 
to  leave  the  authorization  in,  but  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  those  who  seek  to  borrow 
any  of  these  moneys  must  obtain  them 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  does. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  action  tak¬ 
en  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  this  bill,  section  253  provided 
that: 

All  receipts  in  United  States  dollars  from 
moneys  made  under  this  title  and  from  loans 
made  for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of 
Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chapter  II 
of  part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  sec¬ 
tion  203,  shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
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States  dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

This  language,  Mr.  President,  estab¬ 
lished  a  revolving  fund  for  loans  made 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  loans  made 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  It  simply  provided  that  the 
repayments  from  these  loans  are  avail¬ 
able  for  relending. 

Mr.  President,  I  originally  opposed  the 
establishment  of  such  a  revolving  fund 
because  its  operation  would  weaken  the 
control  of  Congress  of  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  in  that  it  would  permit  monies  to 
be  reloaned  without  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  or  consent.  I  have  always  felt 
that  Congress  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  the  uses  to  which  the 
taxpayers  money  is  put,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  revolving  fund  pre¬ 
vented  Congress  from  perfoming  that 
function.  Needless  to  say,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  opposition,  the  revolving 
fund  concept  was  written  into  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  revamps  the  foreign  aid  program 
next  year,  it  will  not  write  into  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  any  provisions  which  would 
tend  to  circumvent  congressional  con¬ 
trol.  All  receipts  from  loans  should  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  and  each  year’s 
loan  program  should  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  Congress. 

Last  evening,  the  Senate  took  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  when  it  adopted 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick].'  His  amendment  provided 
that  loan  receipts  could  not  be  reloaned 
unless  reappropriated  by  Congress. 
However,  I  would  like  to  go  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  by  reiterating  that  loan  receipts  of 
the  development  loan  program  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  should 
be  taken  into  the  general  receipts  of 
the  Treasury. 

When  the  committee  recently  consid¬ 
ered  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  it 
adopted  an  amendment  to  section  253 
which  would  broaden  the  revolving  fund 
already  established  by  this  section.  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  the 
committee  adopted  was  offered  by  our 
distinguished  majority  whip,  Senator 
Humphrey,  from  Minnesota.  It  ex¬ 
panded  section  253  by  extending  the  re¬ 
volving  fund  concept  to  include  in 
addition  to  dollars,  the  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  our  Nation  receives  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  commodities  and  from  other 
sales.  The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

All  receipts  in  foreign  currencies  from 
loans  made  under  this  title  or  from  non¬ 
military  assistance  purposes  under  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
Act  repealed  thereby,  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  612  of  this  Act  or 
the  provisions  of  any  other  Act,  be  available, 
in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  loans  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  President  may  specify  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of  section 
251  of  this  title,  and  the  President  may,  not- 
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withstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act, 
reserve  such  currencies  in  such  amounts  (not 
to  exceed  $25,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year)  and 
for  such  periods  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  programs  au¬ 
thorized  by  said  subsection  (g). 

The  subsection  (g)  referred  to  in  this 
amendment  was  also  adopted  by  the 
Committee  at  the  behest  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  majority  whip,  and  it  reads  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall,  when  appropriate, 
assist  in  promoting  the  organization,  im¬ 
plementation  and  growth  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Latin  America  as  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  measure  toward  the  strengthening  of 
democratic  institutions  and  practices  and 
economic  and  social  development  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  opposed 
to  assisting  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Latin  America,  but  I  feel  that  any  assist¬ 
ance  we  may  grant  should  only  be  given 
with  the  full  approval  and  consent  of  the 
Congress  functioning  through  the  sound 
processes  established  by  the  Congress. 
We  should  not  authorize  and  appropri- 
\  ate  at  the  same  time,  yet  this  is  done  in 
)  the  Humphrey  amendment  to  section 
253. 

Section  612  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  provides  that,  and  I  quote: 

Foreign  currencies  so  received,  which  are 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  so  reserved  and  of 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  payment  of  its  obligations  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  as  such  requirements 
may  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President,  shall  be  available  for  the  author¬ 
ized  purposes  of  part  I  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appro¬ 
priation  Acts. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  provides 
in  section  612  that  foreign  currencies  are 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act,  but  it  also  provides 
that  these  moneys  must  be  appropriated 
in  an  act  passed  by  Congress. 

The  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  which  was  offered  by  our  dis- 
\  tinguished  majority  whip,  and  which 
i )  was  adopted  by  the  committee,  would 
waive  the  provisions  of  section  612,  and 
thereby  result  in  a  further  dilution  and 
weakening  of  congressional  control  since 
it  would  no  longer  require  that  foreign 
currencies  be  made  available  in  an  ap¬ 
propriation  act.  In  effect,  we  give  the 
President  a  blank  check  and  bypass  the 
orderly  appropriation  process  prescribed 
by  Congress. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a 
weakening  of  congressional  control  of 
expenditures  is  not  only  not  desirable, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  Thus,  in  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  I  have 
merely  urged  the  deletion  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  that  would  make  the  provisions 
of  section  612  inapplicable.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted  there  would  still 
be  $25  million  of  foreign  currencies  au¬ 
thorized  in  any  one  fiscal  year  for  assist¬ 
ing  and  promoting  the  organization,  im¬ 
plementation  and  growth  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative  movement  in  Latin  America,  but 
before  this  money  could  actually  be  ex¬ 
pended,  it  would  be  necessary  for  it  to 
be  appropriated  in  an  act  passed  by 
Congress. 


If  my  amendment  is  not  adopted  then 
it  would  mean  that  Congress,  in  this  au¬ 
thorization  bill  on  foreign  assistance, 
will  be  both  authorizing  and  appropriat¬ 
ing  $25  million  of  foreign  currencies  for 
the  purposes  enumerated  in  section  251 
(g)  of  the  act.  This,  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  wishes  to  do  and,  therefore, 
I  urge  that  my  perfecting  amendment, 
because  that  is  exactly  what  it  is,  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  act¬ 
ing  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  a  moment.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  wish  to  offer  «his 
Latin  American  military  aid  amend¬ 
ment  now,  before  I  offer  mine? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  235, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  for  himself,  and  other  Senators, 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  insert  between  lines  8  and  9  on  page 
41  the  following: 

(d)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-195)  is 
hereby  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the 
following  proviso:  “Provided,  That,  except 
(1)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill  prior 
commitments  and  (2)  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  finds,  with  respect  to  any  Latin 
American  country,  that  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  under  this  Act  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  informs  the  Congress,  no 
further  military  assistance  under  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
Latin  American  country.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  and  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  which  involves  a 
rather  broad  policy,  whether  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  consider  and  dispose  of  this 
amendment  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  an  amendment  pending.  If 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  move  to  have  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  tomorrow  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  opens  up  the  entire  issue  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Latin  America.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  offers  this  amendment  in 
keeping  with  his  long-expressed  convic¬ 


tion  on  the  floor  that  he  thinks  military 
aid  does  more  harm  than  good,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  pipeline 
anyway,  and  that  he  would  eliminate 
such  aid. 

There  are  other  amendments  on  the 
same  subject  pending,  depending  on  the 
disposition  of  this  amendment.  Al¬ 
though  I  do  not  think  it  will  call  for  too 
long  a  debate,  it  will  be  discussed  in  some 
detail,  because  we  are  dealing  with  a  very 
serious  matter  in  connection  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  amendment  be  made  the 
pending  amendment,  and  that  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  mil¬ 
itary  aid  to  Latin  America,  using  this  as 
the  basic  amendment,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  with  me.  I  thought  I  had  under¬ 
stood  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  whether  he 
was  going  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
which  he  asked  to  have  read.  I  may 
have  misunderstood  him.  That  is  why 
I  made  the  statement  I  did. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  either  mis¬ 
understood  the  question,  or  I  misspoke. 
There  had  been  a  discussion  of  which 
amendment  was  to  be  called  up  first.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  wished  to  bring 
up  his  amendment  before  I  offered  my 
amendment,  on  this  general  subject.  I 
judge  he  wants  to  offer  his  amendment 
first.  If  his  amendment  is  defeated,  I 
shall  offer  another  amendment.  There 
are  several  amendments  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  explains  the 
situation. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withhold  that  re¬ 
quest. 

MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
whereby  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  on  page  53,  line  20, 
was  agreed  to. 

I  shall  call  this  motion  up  at  a  time 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
desires  to  make  a  speech. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight, 
only  speeches  and  remarks. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  now  been  considering  the 
1963  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for  11 
days. 

This  debate  is  the  culmination  of  the 
most  searching  review  of  the  program 
since  its  inception  with  the  Marshall 
plan  in  1948. 

The  intensive  study  was  first  under¬ 
taken  by  the  distinguished  Committee 
under  Gen.  Lucius  Clay.  The  report  of 
this  Committee  suggested  certain  guide¬ 
lines  be  established  for  future  aid  spend¬ 
ing.  It  argued  that  we  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  too  much  for  too  many  with  too 
little  concern  for  quality  and  too  much 
for  quantity. 
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This  report  prompted  a  reduction  of 
the  budget  request  by  almost  $420 
million. 

Extensive  hearings  and  study  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  Senator  Ftjl- 
bright  produced  an  aid  bill  which  we  are 
now  debating. 

I  have  consistently  advocated  the  full¬ 
est  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
international  affairs.  I  continue  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  United  Nations  is  our  best 
hope  for  improving  relations  among  na¬ 
tions — for  providing  moral  leadership 
and  peacemaking,  peacekeeping  ma¬ 
chinery  in  times  of  crisis.  The  U.N.  has 
saved  inestimable  American  lives  and 
dollars  since  its  inception. 

Our  system  of  alliances  and  our  mutual 
security  program  are  equally  vital  to  our 
national  interest. 

We  are  the  world’s  most  powerful 
nation — the  custodian  of  freedom  for 
our  own  people  and  for  others  through¬ 
out  the  world.  This  irrefutable  fact  im¬ 
poses  upon  our  Government  awesome 
and  burdensome  responsibilities. 

There  can  be  no  serious  thought  of 
abrupt  withdrawal  from  our  basic  com¬ 
mitments,  both  military  and  economic. 
We  must  continue  our  effort  to  shape 
and  enlarge  the  free  world  into  an  ever 
stronger  and  more  cooperative  economic, 
military,  and  political  unit. 

It  is  clearly  in  our  interest — our  selfish 
interest  if  you  must — to  do  so.  In  so 
doing,  we  continue  to  thwart  Soviet  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  expansion  while  at 
the  same  time  we  broaden  the  oversea 
markets  for  the  goods  and  services  of  the 
American  economy  and  strengthen  our 
allies’  military  resistance  to  communism. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  for  a 
continuation  of  our  aid  program  on 
final  passage. 

In  the  meantime,  I  shall  continue  to 
appraise  the  many  amendments  offered 
to  this  bill  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to -determine  broad  policy,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the 
best  long  range  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 

Foreign  aid  can,  when  handled  wisely, 
succeed  in  doing  what  it  sets  out  to  do. 
When  the  program  is  mishandled,  un¬ 
realistic,  administered  without  policy  di¬ 
rection  and  clearly  defined  goals,  it  is  an 
unwarranted  and  unwise  burden.  The 
pocket  of  the  American  taxpayer  must 
not  be  an  international  grab  bag. 

Our  sincere  and  genuine  desire  for 
freedom  and  liberty  for  a1!  people  should 
not  be  thwarted  by  conupt  and  dicta¬ 
torial  governments  of  the  peoples  we 
seek  to  help.  We  cannot  continue  to  in¬ 
vest  in  countries  whose  leaders  will  make 
no  effort  to  effect  the  land  and  social 
reforms  essential  to  a  climate  of  growth. 

Recent  events  in  South  Vietnam  give 
graphic  credence  to  the  allegation  that 
we  have  too  often  supported  despotic, 
authoritarian  regimes  which  are  con¬ 
stantly — and  for  good  reason — threat¬ 
ened  by  internal  revolt. 

These  convictions  have  formed  the 
basis  for  my  votes  on  the  amendments 
thus  far  considered. 

I  have  voted  to  improve  the  climate  for 
private  investment  opportunities  in 
countries  receiving  our  aid. 


I  have  voted  to  lower  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
to  require  annual  reconsideration  of  this 
program.  The  language  in  both  the 
Clay  report  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  indicates  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  continual  review  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  with  major  reorganization  and  re¬ 
orientation. 

Such  a  revamping  cannot  be  assured 
unless  the  Congress  withdraws  its 
blanket  authorization  for  succeeding 
years  and  makes  clear  its  desire  that 
future  aid  programs  be  more  selective 
and  rely  more  on  the  facilities  of  multi¬ 
lateral  agencies  such  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment.  The  United  States  cannot 
be  expected  to  continue  to  bear  the  total 
aid  burden  nor  continue  to  assist  nations 
now  economically  prosperous. 

I  have  voted  to  restore  $75  million  of 
the  original  cut  in  funds  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  did  so,  firm  in  my  con¬ 
viction  that  the  unusual  importance  of 
this  area  to  American  security  demands 
a  long  term  venture  of  extraordinary 
complexity  and  scope. 

I  have  supported  amendments  barring 
aid  to  countries  engaged  in  or  supporting 
aggression  against  the  United  States  or 
nations  receiving  American  assistance. 
I  have  joined  with  a  unanimous  Senate 
in  barring  aid  to  Communist  countries. 

While  I  have  refused  to  grant  to  the 
President  discretionary  authority  on 
these  two  matters,  I  have  refused,  and 
will  continue  to  refuse,  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Chief  Executive  in  other  areas 
where  freedom  to  act  and  to  act  quickly — 
to  adjust  policy  to  circumstances — is 
surely  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

In  accordance  with  my  conviction  that 
the  best  hope  for  reduction  of  American 
aid  lies  in  the  expansion  of  American 
trade,  I  have  voted  to  extend  most  fa¬ 
vored  nation  treatment  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  These  governments  do  not 
now  receive  American  aid,  but  the  im¬ 
provement  of  trade  relations  with  these 
nations  continues  to  serve  our  interest. 

The  primary  justification  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  investment  that  American  tax¬ 
payers  make  in  foreign  assistance  is  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
As  an  arm  of  American  policy,  this 
program  serves  us  best  when  it  clearly 
serves  our  interest.  I  hopefully  pre¬ 
dict  that  our  deliberations  and  votes  will 
produce  a  final  bill  which  does  precisely 
that. 

I  further  hope  that  our  final  vote  may 
come  soon  so  that  we  may  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  other  pressing  matters 
which  must  be  acted  upon  before  the  end 
of  this  session. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE’S 
KEY  ROLE  IN  SOLVING  U.S.  BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
had  before  it  two  of  the  outstanding 
economists  in  the  world  on  the  subject 
of  balance  of  payments.  One  was  Prof. 
Friedrich  Lutz,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Zurich;  the  other 
was  Prof.  Arthur  Bloomfield,  professor 
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of  economics  at  the  University  of/ 
Pennsylvania.  / 

Both  of  these  men  indicated  that/che 
balance-of-payments  problem,  wnich 
was  so  serious  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year — probably  more  serious  than 
ever  in  our  history — and  whiclywas  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $4  billion  a  year  or 
more,  stated  that  the  reasoii  for  the  vast 
improvement  in  the  thina  quarter  was 
primarily  due  to  the  .administration’s 
announcement  of  its  interest  equaliza¬ 
tion  tax  proposal,  ai ia  that  this  had  a 
very  distinct  and  immediate  effect  on 
the  outflow  of  capftal. 

I  believe  thatAhe  country  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  should  be  aware  of 
this  conclusion  by  these  two  eminent 
economistsVand  should  recognize  that 
the  bala ryfe  of  payments  may  be  im¬ 
proving  ^narply  and  may  now  be  within 
the  corfirol  of  the  administration. 

I  say  this  because,  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  am  proud 
of/the  fact  that  the  proposal  for  the 
interest  equalization  tax  was  first  made 
'at  a  meeting  of  our  committee  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1  of  this  year  by  the  newly  appointed 
member,  at  that  time,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  George  W.  Mitchell,  who 
is  superbly  qualified  as  a  monetary 
specialist. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  at  that  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  and  most 
accessible  capital  market  in  the  world,  and 
it  ought  to  be  kept  free  of  exchange  restric¬ 
tions.  It  is  proper  and  desirable  that  capital- 
poor  developing  countries  should  utilize  this 
market  to  meet  a  portion  of  their  enormous 
needs  for  foreign  capital.  It  is  not  so  clear, 
however,  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  for  advanced  countries,  with  balance- 
of-payments  surpluses,  to  have  recourse  to 
our  capital  market  on  the  recent  large  scale 
while  they  restrict  and  hamper  entry  of  out¬ 
side  borrowers  to  their  own  capital  markets. 
If  these  countries  are  unwilling  to  open  their 
capital  markets,  possibly  we  should  look 
toward  tax  measures  that  might  help  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  unbalanced  position.  In  general, 
we  need  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  vari¬ 
ous  tax  measures  that  might,  consistent  with 
our  obligations  as  an  international  good 
neighbor,  and  with  the  status  of  the  dollar  as 
a  world  reserve  currency,  discourage  capital 
.movements  that  appear  to  flow  uphill  to 
countries  that  are  already  capital  rich. 

(Governor  Mitchell  had  this  concep- 
tionSand  I  believe  that  it  is  certainly  one 
reasory.why  the  administration  has  made 
the  very  wise  proposal  of  an  interest 
equalization  tax,  which  has  had  such  a 
profound  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  \ 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  tox'ttie  fact,  if  the  interest 
equalization  tax Nloes  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  capital  outflow  and  does 
really  solve  our  balance-of-payments  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  will  be  particularly  incumbent 
upon  the  money  managers  of  our  econo¬ 
my  to  use  their  new  freedom  to  follow  a 
monetary  policy  that  will  encourage 
economic  grow.th  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  domestically.  \ 

The  fact  is  that  interest  rates  have 
been  kept  at  a  relatively  high  lyvel,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  heavy  un¬ 
employment.  The  speculation  of  many 
outstanding  financial  experts  has  been 
that  in  the  event  we  have  a  tax  cut  ami 
the  economy  is  stimulated,  the  Federal' 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  foreLgn  aid  authorization  bill.  Sen.  Neuberger  urged 

enactment  of  legislation  for  st/icter  pesticide  lamsiling.  Sen.  Dominick  proposed 
revision  of  wheat  grading  standards  Sen.  Symington  expressed  concern  over  economic 
'^ffects  of  increased  beef  irwzforts.  House  appointed  conferees  on  agricultural 
appropriation  bill.  House^passed  bill  to  implement  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
Rep.  Rosenthal  urged  Federal  subsidies  to  livestock  industry.  H)use  committee  re¬ 
ported  bill  for  land  andr water  conservation  fund  for  outdoor  recreation.  House  sub¬ 
committee  voted  to  ren^urt  bill  to  prohibit  registration  of  ptaticides  under  protest. 
Sen,  Muskie  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  provide  loans  to\:ertain  farmers  due  to 
serious  economic  conditions. 

SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  20757-63,  20769-818).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Miller  to  place  a 
limitation  of  $5  million  on  U.  S.  contributions  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (p.  20801).  By  a  vote  of  79  to  1,  agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Cooper  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  committees  by  the  President  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  economic  development  program  in  each  country  receiving  aid  (pp.  20802- 
5).  By  a  vote  of  29  to  56,  rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Morse  to  limit  to  50 
the  number  of  countries  :that  could  receive  aid  after  June  30,  1965,  and  to 
establish  standards  that  recipients  of  future  aid  must  meet  (pp.  20789-97).  By 
a  vote  of  15  to  68,  rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Morse  to  substitute  the 
language  of  the  House-passed  bill  for  the  pending  measure  (pp.  20797-801). 
Tabled  a  motion  by  Sen.  Douglas  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  an,  amendment 
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by  Sen.  Carlson  was  agreed  to  Nov.  13  providing  that  fishery  products  included 
in  the  food-for-peace  program  shall  not  include  fish  flour  until  this  product 
has  been  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (pp.  20769-76).  Pend¬ 
ing  at  recess  was  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Mundt  to  provide  that  neither  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  nor  any  other  agency  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  any 
obligations  incurred  by  any  Communist  country  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  grain  or  any  other  product.  By  a  vote  of  40  to  46,  rejected  a  motion  by 
Sen.  Mansfield  to  table  the  Mundt  amendment,  (pp.  20805-18).  Sen.  Lausche 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill  (p.  20818) . 

PESTICIDES.  Sen.  Neuberger  commended  Senate  passage  of  the  bLfl  to  prohibit  the 
labeling  of  pesticides  under  protest,  urged  the  passage  of  Additional  legis¬ 
lation  to  requite  that  pesticide  labels  inform  the  user  oy  the  product's  po¬ 
tential  hazard  to\£ish  and  wildlife,  and  inserted  an  art,4xle  on  the  matter, 
p.  20748 

3.  WHEAT  GRADING.  Sen.  Doujinick  criticized  the  present y^heat  grading  standards 

as  having  too  broad  a  gradation  between  various  stAndards  of  wheat  and  urged 
this  Department  "to  impose  standards  which  would/give  us  a  competitive 
situation  with  other  counties."  p,  20751 

4.  BEEF  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Symington  Expressed  concern  over  the  effects  of  beef  im¬ 

ports,  stated  that  a  dressed  beef  company Jixi  Kansas  City  was  closing  down  be¬ 
cause  it  "is  unable  to  compete  w\th  the  greatly  increased  importation  of  meat 
and  meat  animals,"  and  inserted  nls  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  urging  that 
action  be  taken  to  meet  this  situatlppu  pp.  20836-7 

5.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Javits  inserted  st>^ement  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 

Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  /favor ing  repeal  of  the  Buy  American  Act  and 
supporting  enactment  of  legislation  for  stricter  controls  under  the  Anti¬ 
dumping  Act.  pp.  20831-2 

6.  EDUCATION.  Sens.  Pearson  ana  Carlson  spoke  in  support  of  legislation  to  extend 

the  program  of  Federal  assistance  to  schools  it\federally  impacted  areas, 
p.  20752 

7.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS.  /Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  three  papers  submitted  to  the 

Joint  Economic  Committee  analyzing  the  balance  of  payments  situation  and 
recommending  solutions  to  the  problem,  pp.  20763-6 

8.  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION.  Sen.  Miller  was  designated  to  be  an  ob¬ 

server  at  tha^Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  conference  \o  be  held  in 
Rome  on  Noy/ 16  to  Dec.  3.  p.  20818 

9.  TAXATION./  Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Roger  A.  Freeman  before 

the  Seriate  Finance  Committee  discussing  the  proposed  tax  reductioK  bill  and 
economic  conditions  in  general,  pp.  20818-29 

HOUSE 


10 . /AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  this 
H.  R.  6754,  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed.  p.  20707 
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.1*  COFFEE.  By  a  vote  of  182  to  144,  passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  8864,  to  carry 
out  U.  S.  obligations  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962 
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Aj-y  well,  we  will  not  offer  a,  national 
program  for  the  aged.  But  you  offer  a  pro- 
gram\n  the  local  level  during  the  fall  and 
winter\  We  recommend  to  you  that  your 
local  program  meet  the  following  set  of 
standards  \ 

Two  hospital  contracts — a  70-day  and  a  30- 
day  program\  at  least  30  days  of  coverage 
per  year  of  mental  illness  and  tuberculosis, 
some  nursing  npme  benefits,  some  visit¬ 
ing  nurse  benefiiAibut  these  last  two  do  not 
have  to  be  provideu\until  6  months  after  the 
other  benefits).  We  realize  what  we  are  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  offer  is  not\s  good  as  we  told  the 
people  we  would  offer  in  the  national  pro¬ 
gram,  but  if  your  local  program  is  to  be  any 
good,  you  must  at  leasts,  offer  this  as  a 
minimum. 


That  was  it.  That  was  i^bat  was  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  77  local  plans.  Be¬ 
tween  October  1962  and  the  encLof  Janu¬ 
ary  1963,  73  of  them  actually  (fid  make 
some  sort  of  nongroup  contract  available 
to  the  aged.  But  only  30  provided  the 
traditional  Blue  Cross  type  of  service- 
benefits  in  semiprivate  accomodatio 
The  rest  did  not.  Only  27  met  the  re 
duced  standards  set  by  the  Blue  Cross 
Association.  The  rest  did  not. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  point,  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  there  is  one  important  gage 
of  the  effectiveness  of  these  plans  and  I 
shall  rely  on  that. 

How  many  older  people  actually  signed 
up  for  these  73  different  plans? 

If  we  have  the  answer  to  that,  we  shall 
have  the  best  indication  of  what  role,  if 
any,  all  of  these  different  plans  are  play¬ 
ing  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  health 
costs  of  our  elderly. 

Precise  information  is  unavailable  on 
the  number  of  people  who  actually  en¬ 
rolled  for  these  plans.  But  we  do  know 
it  is  a  minuscule  number. 

The  Blue  Cross  Association  itself  has 
recently  provided  information  as  to  the 
number  of  aged  enrolled  in  all  of  its 
plans  as  of  December  1959,  November  30, 
1961,  and  January  1,  1963. 

The  Blue  Cross  says  there  were  4,300,- 
000  people  65  and  over  enrolled  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1959;  5,100,000  on  November  30, 
1961;  and  5,313,771  on  January  1,  1963. 

In  the  2-year  period  before  it  offered, 
all  of  these  great  plans  for  the  aged,  t’ 
Blue  Cross  says  its  enrollment  of  as4d 
people  increased  by  800,000.  But  ir/ihe 
13-month  period  that  includes  /fil  of 
these  offerings,  their  enrollment/of  the 
aged  increased  by  less  than  214/00.  Be¬ 
fore  the  galaxy  of  plans,  the  average 
monthly  increase  of  aged  oersons  cov¬ 
ered  by  Blue  Cross  was  35,000.  And  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  which  included  all  of  these 
offerings,  the  average  Monthly  increase 
of  aged  persons  it  cohered  was  less  than 
half— 16,000. 

The  latter  figui/  cannot  be  taken  as 
the  number  who/signed  up  for  the  spe¬ 
cial,  much-pubtfeized  programs.  In  fact, 
it  would  appear  that  the  16,000-per- 
month  increase  was  made  up  largely  of 
people  why  became  65  during  the  period 
in  question  and  simply  retained  their 
existin/Blue  Cross  coverage.  More  than 
21,00/  people  each  month  became  65 
during  the  period. 

sum,  these  politically  motivated 
itans  have  been  a  dismal  flop. 

Aside  from  the  lessons  they  provide 
about  how  to  avoid  the  worst  public 
relations  practices  I  have  witnessed  in 


a  long  time,  these  figures  testify  once 
again  to  a  fundamental  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  an  elderly  retired 
couple  cannot  afford  to  spend  $224  a 
year,  which  was  the  median  cost  of  the 
Blue  Cross  plans  made  available,  for  hos¬ 
pital  insurance  which,  even  under  the 
better  of  the  73  programs,  and  combined 
with  Blue  Shield,  covers  only  half  of 
their  health  costs. 

Some  subscription  costs  went  as  high 
as  $438  a  year  for  a  couple  for  the  com¬ 
bined  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  cover¬ 
ages.  Some  of  those  that  were  offered 
at  lower-than-average  costs  might  as 
well  have  been  stillborn  like  the  national 
plan,  since  the  benefits  they  provided 
were  so  limited. 

Forty-six  of  the  combined  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plans  had  subscription  rates 
exceeding  $250  a  year  for  a  couple,  and 
in  13  plans  the  rate  exceeded  $350.  I 
know  of  few  people,  even  among  those 
in  their  younger,  more  productive,  years 
who  can  afford  such  large  costs  for 
health  insurance. 

The  Blue  Cross  plan  in  New  Jersey- 
(W  of  the  best  in  the  Nation— has  q, 
tempted  to  offer  a  program  of  meamng- 
ful  benefits  to  the  older  citizens  of  my 
State\  Unfortunately,  the  annual  cost 
for  a  couple  for  the  Blue  Cro/  cover¬ 
age — norsincluding  Blue  Shieltf— is  $208. 
And,  it  is 'a  fair  assumption/that  these 
already  high  rates  will  bo^ raised  even 
further  beyond  the  reactr  of  older  New 
Jerseyites  as  the  costs /5f  hospital  care 
continue  to  soar: 


JACK  DOW/WiNS  SAVINGS 
BONJ3  CITATION 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.\President,  the 
Treasury  Department  yesterday  pre¬ 
sented  its/  Minuteman  Award  to  an 
Omaha  business  leader  for  nh>  role  in  a 
unique /u.S.  savings  bond  Vampaign 
whichAias  had  such  remarkable  success 
in  Nebraska  that  it  is  being  considered 
foy  adaptation  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  award  went  to  Mr.  Jack  Dpw, 
■president  of  Savage-Dow,  Inc., 
Omaha  advertising  firm,  for  his  effor 
as  publicity  and  advertising  chairman  of 
the  Nebraska  farm  and  ranch  bond  drive. 

The  campaign  is  directed  at  Nebraska’s 
farmers  and  ranchers  during  this  season 
when  they  are  receiving  cash  income 
from  the  sale  of  their  livestock  and  grain 
crops.  Using  the  theme,  “Put  Your 
Stock  in  Bonds,”  the  drive  is  unique  in 
that  Nebraska  is  the  only  State  to  direct 
a  bond-selling  campaign  directly  to 
farmers  and  ranchers.  The  slogan  is 
illustrated  by  a  husky  Hereford  steer, 
wrapped  in  a  $100  series  E  bond. 

The  idea  is  an  enlargement  upon 
previous  efforts  headed  by  the  Nebraska 
Stock  Growers  Association,  the  Sand¬ 
hills  Cattle  Association,  and  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Cow  Belles,  an  organization  of 
ranch  wives.  Largely  through  the  cam¬ 
paigns  spearheaded  by  these  groups,  Ne¬ 
braska  has  attained  the  No.  1  position 
in  America  in  per  capita  volume  of  sav¬ 
ings  bond  sales. 

Mr.  Dow’s  firm  has  done  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  work  for  the 
farm  and  ranch  bond  drive  as  a  public 
service  and  it  has  had  the  support  of 


such  groups  as  the  Farmers  Union  Sts 
Exchange,  a  cooperative  farm  supply/r- 
ganization,  which  awards  highway^ 
as  premiums  for  the  purchase  '  u 

The  splendid  success  of  the  bojifd  cam¬ 
paign  in  Nebraska  is,  of  course,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  many  people.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Millard,  Jr.,  chairmar/of  the  board 
of  the  Omaha  National  JBank,  is  State 
chairman  of  the  Nebraska  Savings  Bond 
Committee.  State  Senator  Elvin  Adam¬ 
son,  of  Nenzel,  president  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Stock  Growers  Association,  and 
Ralph  Baker,  of  /Valentine,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sandhills  Cattle  Association, 
serve  as  cochanrmen  of  the  farm  and 
ranch  drive,  And  Mrs.  Richard  Phipps, 
of  Mullen, /president  of  the  Nebraska 
Cow  Bellqa  is  women’s  activities  chair¬ 
man. 

These  people,  working  with  the  ca- 
pable/State  director  of  the  savings  bond 
diviAon  for  Nebraska,  Neville  “Bud” 
Pinllips,  have  achieved  an  enviable  rec- 
•d  of  accomplishment.  They  deserve 
The  grateful  thanks  of  their  State  and 
their  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  235,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  inserting  certain  words 
on  page  41,  between  lines  8  and  9,  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  susbtitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with 
pleasure  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  MUST  NOT  BECOME 
BOTTOMLESS  FIT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  foreign  assistance  program  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world  and 
I  should  help  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 
However,  foreign  aid  must  not  become 
a  bottomless  pit.  I  cannot  in  good  con¬ 
science  support  foreign  assistance  as  a 
no-strings-attached  handout  to  any 
and  all  governments.  My  vote  has  been 
cast  in  favor  of  some  amendments  dras¬ 
tically  reducing  the  spending  of  our  tax- 
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air  bases  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
However,  recent  changes  in  weapons  and 
technology  have  now  changed  our  de¬ 
fense  needs  and  those  of  our  western 
allies.  It  may  no  longer  be  as  necessary 
for  us  to  maintain  bases  in  Spain.  Even 
if  we  retain  these  bases,  we  should  not 
give  armaments  directly  to  the  tyranni¬ 
cal  regime. 

Our  need  for  NATO  bases  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  a  matter  for  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  our  military  experts.  Today, 
a  base  in  Spain  would  be  valuable  mainly 
as  a  maintenance  port  for  our  atomic 
submarine  fleet.  At  present  our  Medi¬ 
terranean  submarines  must  travel  all  the 
way  to  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  for  servicing 
and  repairs.  It  was  with  this  in  mind 
that  last  September  we  negotiated  the 
renewal  of  our  base  rights  in  Spain  for 
5  years.  » 

Dictator  Franco  was  well  aware  of  our 
needs.  He  tried  to  use  these  bases  as 
blackmail  to  extort  from  us  planes, 
weapons,  and  equipment  for  his  armed 
forces,  costing  between  $200  and  $300 
million  over  5  years,  in  addition  to 
our  help  in  bringing  Spain  into  NATO. 
Happily,  Franco’s  attempted  blackmail 
failed.  However,  regretfully,  the  new 
agreement  for  continuation  of  the  bases 
was  signed — and,  I  might  add,  signed 
without  the  needed  provision  for  use  of 
one  Spanish  base  by  Polaris  submarines. 
There  was  no  mutual  benefit  involved. 
We  gave.  Franco  got.  My  view  is  we 
should  have  rejected  his  ultimatum  and 
if  he  did  not  abandon  his  demands  with¬ 
draw  our  forces,  depriving  his  country 
of  the  benefits  of  the  spending  of  our 
servicemen. 

Since  the  first  year  of' the  Eisenhower 
administration — 1953 — we  have  poured 
more  than  $1.3  billion  into  Spain. 

I  like  the  Spanish  people.  I  have  been 
to  Spain  a  number  of  times.  I  feel  sorry 
for  them.  The  $1,300  million  that  we 
poured  into  Spain  has  enriched  the 
group  around  Franco  and  has  helped 
him  to  retain  his  power.  It  has  done 
little  or  nothing  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  Spanish  people. 

Three  major  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases  and  two  naval  air  bases  have  been 
built  there  at  a  cost  of  $400  million. 
These  bases  provide  protection  for  Spain 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Western  Europe 
against  Communist  aggression  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  not  protection  against 
Fascist  oppression  from  Franco.  Yet 
we  are  forced  to  pay  heavily  for  them 
in  military  armaments  for  Franco’s 
Forces. 
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payers’  money  to  countries  not  needing 
or  wrongfully  using  foreign  aid  funds. 

My  votes  will  continue  to  be  cast  for 
such  amendments.  The  fact  is  that 
American  aid  today  goes  to  107  countries. 
Only  eight  countries  in  the  free  world 
did  not  receive  some  kind  of  direct  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  governments  frequently  act  in  di¬ 
rect  contradiction  to  our  announced  pol¬ 
icy  and  what  we  consider  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  free  world.  Other 
aid  recipients  in  Western  Europe  and 
elsewhere  are  now  economically  solvent 
and  prosperous. 

I  refer  to  such  countries  as  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Netherlands,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  They  are  able  to  give  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  rather  than  in  need  of  receiving 
it.  However,  we  continue  to  send  them 
taxpayers’  money.  This  must  be  ended. 

Other  countries  receiving  economic 
and  military  assistance  have  time  and 
again  failed  to  institute  the  needed  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  reforms  to  meet  the 
criteria  of  political  stability  and  demo¬ 
cratic  practices  necessary  to  any  real 
progress  in  economic  development.  I  as¬ 
sert  we  should  not  provide  financial  or 
military  assistance  to  such  nations.  The 
dictatorial  regimes  of  Franco  in  Spain 
and  Duvalier  in  Haiti  are  examples.  In 
fiscal  1963  a  total  of  $6.2  million  was 
poured  into  Haiti,  while  Dictator  Du¬ 
valier  instituted  bloody  purges  and 
wrecked  the  constitution  of  his  coun¬ 
try. 

The  current  foreign  assistance  bill  is 
swollen  with  provisions  for  unjustifiable 
handouts  such  as  these.  This  must  be 
corrected,  and  some  abuses  have  been. 
During  the  debate,  we  have  trimmed  the 
bill  considerably.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
shall  continue  to  examine  all  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  vote  for  a  clearly  defined 
and  outlined  program  to  provide  needed 
foreign  aid  but  end  waste  of  our  money. 
The  current  foreign  assistance — or,  as  it 
was  Improperly  termed  during  the  Ei¬ 
senhower  administration,  mutual  secu¬ 
rity — must  not  become,  as  I  have  said,  a 
bottomless  pit. 

The  total  expenditure  of  American  dol¬ 
lars  abroad  far  exceeds  the  total  expend¬ 
iture  for  foreign  aid.  Clearly,  many 
programs  abroad  are  in  the  nature  of 
foreign  assistance.  Consider  the  Peace 
Corps,  on  which  we  spend  millions  of 
dollars,  the  food-for-peace  program,  in¬ 
volving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and,  of  course,  the  high  costs  of  main¬ 
taining  our  Armed  Forces  abroad.  These 
programs  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
considering  our  total  involvement  over¬ 
seas.  Viewing  the  entire  picture,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  possible,  practical, 
and  sensible  to  cut  the  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  even  more  than  we 
have  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  live  up  to 
our  democratic  principles  in  determining 
the  recipients  of  American  assistance.  I 
have  repeatedly  spoken  out  against  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  Spain’s  Fascist  dicta¬ 
tor,  Franco.  Today  I  reiterate  that  op¬ 
position.  We  should  not  enrich  the  cof¬ 
fers  and  strengthen  the  iron  grip  of  dic¬ 
tatorships  whether  of  the  extreme  left  or 
the  extreme  right.  I  urge  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 


Act  of  1963  which  would  specifically  bar 
any  military  assistance  to  the  Franco 
regime. 

Generalissimo  Franco  is  the  sole  and 
absolute  ruler  of  Spain.  Spain  is  as 
totalitarian  a  state  as  are  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China.  Under  the 
Franco  regime,  the  people  of  Spain  are 
denied  every  fundamental  civil,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  religious  liberty,  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  Some  thousands  have 
been  imprisoned  without  trials.  The 
fact  that  Franco  is  a  self-avowed  Fascist 
rather  than  a  Communist  does  not 
change  these  facts. 

The  story  of  Franco’s  rise  to  power  is 
a  story  of  violence  and  ruthlessness. 
During  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  from  1936 
to  1939,  he  led  rebel  forces  against  the 
republican  Government  of  Spain.  This 
brutal  war  saw  hundreds  of  thousands 
killed  in  battle,  whole  cities  destroyed,- 
industries  and  agriculture  wrecked. 

With  the  full  military  and  financial 
support  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  Franco 
emerged  as  absolute  ruler  of  Spain.  He 
has  since  maintained  his  power  by  sup¬ 
pressing  all  opposition.  It  is  estimated 
that  6,000  political  prisoners  are  now 
languishing  in  Spanish  prisons.  Thou¬ 
sands  more  have  died  in  concentration 
camps  or  have  been  executed  without 
legal  trials.  The  notorious  Isle  of 
Pines  prison  trials  and  executions, 
which  first  exposed  Castro  as  the  tyrant 
he  is,  differed  little  from  the  practices 
of  the  Franco  regime. 

No  matter  how  convenient  it  may  have 
been  and  may  be  for  our  country  to  deal 
with  a  dictator  like  Franco,  it  is  all 
wrong.  In  the  end  it  will  be  proved  to 
have  been  a  mistaken  policy,  because 
finally  the  people  will  throw  out  then- 
oppressors — in  this  case,  the  ruthless 
dictator,  Franco.  It  has  always  been  so 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  to  war  with 
Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy.  We 
have  refused  to  recognize  Communist 
dictatorships  in  Red  China  and  Cuba. 
On  the  other  hand  with  regard  to  Franco, 
we  negotiated  for  military  bases  in  Spain 
and  signed  military  aid  agreements  with 
him,  thereby  giving  international  re¬ 
spectability  to  his  Fascist  regime.  This 
was  culminated  by  the  visit  of  President 
Eisenhower  to  Madrid  in  December  1959. 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  the 
realities  of  the  cold  war  necessitate  our 
dealing  with  such  regimes  so  long  as 
they  are  opposed  to  communism.  We 
needed  air  and  naval  bases  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Therefore,  we  did  business 
with  a  Fascist  dictator.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  our  tremendous  missile 
power  and  far-ranging  atomic-powered 
Polaris  submarines,  the  need  for  these 
bases  may  be  subject  to  review.  At  any 
rate,  we  must  not  give  Franco  military 
assistance  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the 
Spanish  people.  It  is  time  to  wake  up 
from  our  siesta  in  Spain.  The  fact  is 
that  our  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  Franco  profoundly  affect  the 
status  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Our  great  democratic  ideals  have  not 
changed.  We  abhor  the  outrageous 
practices  of  this  Fascist  regime.  Let  us 
stop  aiding  and  abetting  tyranny. 

In  the  past,  we  did  have  need  of  NATO 


Mr.  President,  I  would  never  advocate 
any  measure  which  would  weaken  the 
military  security  of  our  country.  I  do 
suggest  that  we  end  military  aid  to 
strengthen  fascism.  Without  such  aid, 
Franco  implies  that  we  will  be  kicked 
out  of  Spain.  I  doubt  this.  Let  us  call 
his  bluff.  If  we  removed  our  bases,  it 
would  not  materially  weaken  our 
strength  in  Europe  or  the  defense  of  the 
free  world,  but  it  would  definitely  weaken 
Franco’s  hold  upon  his  people. 

I  have  argued  earlier  that  our  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  must  be  trimmed 
even  further  than  it  has  been.  Waste 
can  and  must  be  eliminated.  All  Ameri¬ 
cans  recognize  the  necessity  for  assist- 
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ance  to  governments  struggling  against 
Communist  infiltration,  and  to  underde¬ 
veloped  nations  with  a  real  desire  to 
“pull  themselves  up  by  the  bootstraps.” 
Such  assistance  is  clearly  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  free  world.  However,  aid 
to  a  dictatorship  of  the  right  is  no  more 
in  the  interest  of  freedom  than  aid  to 
a  dictatorship  of  the  left. 

This  year’s  foreign  assistance  bill 
wisely  provides  that  no  aid  shall  be 
given  to  any  country  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  “in  which  the  government  has 
come  to  power  through  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  a  prior  government  which 
has  been  chosen  in  free  and  democratic 
elections.”  This  provision  applies  spe¬ 
cifically  to  Latin  America.  The  princi¬ 
ples  behind  it  have  more  than  regional 
significance.  It  is  in  our  interest,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  entire  free  world, 
that  democratic  practices  be  encouraged 
and  nurtured.  It  is  clearly  not  in  our 
interest  that  tyrannical  rule — whether 
in  Latin  America,  in  Europe,  or  in  the 
Far  East — be  approved  by  or  abetted  by 
the  United  States.  The  economic  and 
social  goals  toward  which  U.S.  assistance 
is  aimed  can  hardly  be  achieved  in  an 
atmosphere  of  religious,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  suppression. 

Military  assistance  should  be  denied  to 
Fascist  Franco  and  others  like  him.  Let 
Franco  and  the  world  know  that  we  are 
interested  in  more  than  cold  war  victory. 
We  are  interested  in  freedom  and  social 
justice.  I  find  the  practice  of  paying 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  Franco’s 
government  abhorrent. 

Let  us  act  boldly  against  dictatorship 
in  any  form.  Let  us  act  wisely  to  sup¬ 
port  the  common  people  held  in  bondage 
in  Spain  rather  than  the  ruling  class 
swollen  with  wealth  and  privilege  while 
the  common  people  are  subjects  practi¬ 
cally  in  chains.  The  U.S.  presence  is 
more  than  adequate  protection  for  Spain 
against  Communist  aggression.  Further 
military  assistance  is  unnecessary. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  authorization  measure  be 
amended  specifically  to  exclude  any  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  whatever  to  Spain,  or  to 
any  other  country  ruled  by  a  dictator, 
whether  it  be  Red  China  or  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia,  or  Duvalier’s  Haiti,  or  Franco’s 
Spain. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  excellent, 
forthright  presentation.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  point  of  view  he  has  expressed. 
It  may  have  been  true,  as  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  cqld  war,  that  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  build  a  great  chain  of  military 
establishments  in  Spain — Army  and  Air 
Force  bases  and  naval  bases.  But  I  see 
no  reason  why,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  also  have  poured  economic  aid  to 
the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  that  Fascist  country. 

Now  we  are  told  that  military  fashions 
have  changed;  that  the  old  weaponry 
and  methods  have  become  obsolete ;  that 
we  are  going  into  the  missile  age.  Yet  it 
is  amazing  that  we  have  not  materially 
revised  our  position  in  regard  to  Spain. 


I  notice  with  some  surprise  that  the 
Spanish  dictator  has  declined  to  allow 
us  to  use  our  naval  base  in  that  country 
for  certain  types  of  our  submarines. 
Why  such  restrictions  were  imposed,  I  do 
not  know.  It  would  be  useful  to  have 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments, 
which  negotiated  the  continuation  of  our 
generosity  toward  Franco,  determine 
why  such  restrictions  were  imposed. 

Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
bases  there,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  pay  so  lavishly  and  generously  to 
implement  the  Spanish  economy,  and 
why  our  economic  aid  to  Spain  should 
continue.  It  is  obvious  that  our  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  Spain.  But  our  assistance 
has  not  enlarged  the  liberty  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  people  in  any  degree.  They  are  still 
without  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  freedom  of  speech;  and,  in  the 
case  of  other  than  the  state  religion,  with 
a  limited  freedom  of  worship. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  continue  to  pamper  dictators  with 
our  foreign  aid.  Whether  they  be  Fas¬ 
cist  or  Communist,  both  are  objection¬ 
able. 

I  hope  that  the  wise  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  will  bear  fruit.  It  is  not  easy 
to  change  encrusted  thinking  along 
these  lines  in  certain  sections  of  our 
Government.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
the  time  has  come,  when  we  are  taking 
a  new  look  at  the  entire  program  of 
foreign  aid,  that  the  new  look  should 
include  a  reappraisal  of  the  generous 
assistance  we  have  given  to  Spain,  to 
determine  whether  it  may  longer  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  yield  to  what,  in  effect,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  called  black¬ 
mail — for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to, 
pretty  much.  We  provided  economic  aid 
to  Spain  in  exchange  for  permission  to 
build  our  bases  there  at  a  cost  of  some¬ 
thing  over  a  billion  dollars.  If  Franco 
is  as  anti-Communist  as  he  is  supposed 
to  be,  he  should  have  welcomed  our 
presence  there  without  charge;  but  we 
were  obliged  to  provide  him  with  all  kinds 
of  economic  assistance.  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  such  assistance  will 
cease. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  discussing  this  subject  in 
so  forthright  and  impressive  a  manner. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  compliment  and  praise  him 
for  the  fine  leadership  he  has  manifested 
at  all  times  during  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  during  the  past 
2V2  weeks,  when  the  foreign  assistance 
program  has  been  debated  in  the  Senate. 
The  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  who  have  been  paying  tremen¬ 
dous  sums  for  so-called  foreign  assist¬ 
ance,  is  highly  commendable.  Much  of 
this  money  has  been  wasted  on  countries 
such  as  Spain  and  Haiti,  where  dictators 
of  the  extreme  right  are  holding  sway 
and  are  ruthlessly  suppressing  the  civil 
liberties  of  their  people. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  my  amendment  to  bar 
military  aid  to  Latin  America,  I  shall 


list  the  amounts  of  money  we  have  given 
to  those  countries  for  military  aid.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  mentioned  Haiti. 
I  find  that  we  have  given  Haiti  $5,800,000 
for  military  aid  under  our  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program.  What  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult?  The  result  has  been  identical, 
more  or  less —  a  difference  in  degree, 
perhaps — with  what  has  happened  as  a 
result  of  our  providing  military  aid  to 
other  Latin  American  countries.  It  has 
not  promoted  the  security  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  It  has  not  guarded  them  against 
invasion,  because  they  were  in  no  danger 
of  invasion.  It  has  not  strengthened 
their  internal  security;  in  fact,  their  in¬ 
ternal  security  has  actually  been  upset 
by  the  arms,  tanks,  machineguns,  and 
airplanes  we  have  provided  them.  So 
the  Senator’s  point  is  well  taken. 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  discuss 
today  deals  only  with  military  aid  to 
Latin  America.  Latin  America  has  cer¬ 
tain  characteristics  and  qualities  that 
are  unique  or  different  from  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  in  a  general  way,  the 
motivation  for  the  amendment  applies 
also  to  other  countries.  Our  aid  to 
Franco — whatever  else  it  has  done — has 
enabled  him  to  strengthen  his  dictatorial 
hold  on  the  people  of  Spain.  We  have 
heard  rumors  lately  that  there  are  to  be 
reforms.  Those  rumors  start  and  gain 
currency  about  the  time  when  the  aid 
agreement  with  Spain  is  about  to  be  re¬ 
newed.  These  alleged  promised  reforms 
are  held  out  as  a  little  bait:  “If  you — 
the  United  States — give  us  some  money, 
we  will  grant  a  little  more  freedom  to 
our  people.”  However,  although  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  concluded,  no  real 
changes  have  been  made  by  Spain. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  proposed  and  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  isc  osponsored,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  distinguished  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  , 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersL  The  amendment  provides: 

That,  except  (1)  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  fulfill  prior  commitments  and  (2)  to  the 
extent  that  the  President  finds,  with  respect 
to  any  Latin  American  country,  that  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance  under  this 
Act  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  informs  the 
Congress,  no  further  military  assistance  un¬ 
der  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  Latin  American  country. 

This  amendment  would  bar  military 
assistance  to  Latin  American  countries 
unless,  first,  the  aid  is  given  to  fulfill 
prior  commitments  or,  second,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  finds  that  such  aid  is  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Most  Senators  will  readily  recognize 
that  this  amendment  is  little  more  than 
a  sense-of-the-Congress  amendment, 
since  the  authority  given  the  President 
is  very  broad.  However  if  enacted,  it  will 
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stop  blanket  military  aid  to  Latin 
American  countries,  and  will  require  jus¬ 
tification  by  the  President  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  such  individual  cases  as  are  per¬ 
mitted  his  discretion.  The  amendment 
would  permit  the  President  to  give  arms 
to  Latin  American  countries  for  internal 
security  purposes,  to  prevent  or  to  put 
down  internal  insurrection.  It  can  be 
argued  at  any  time  that  the  sending  of 
arms  there  is  not  only  of  aid  to  their 
security,  but  also  is  useful  and  beneficial 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  would  not 
in  any  way  prevent  the  United  States 
from  continuing  to  sell  arms  to  Latin 
America.  The  amendment  would  not 
prevent  the  United  States  from  keeping 
any  prior  commitment  to  supply  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America.  I  have  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  some  such  commitments — 
either  expressed  or  implied,  explicit  or 
implicit — may  have  already  been  made. 
But  the  amendment  would  require  that 
the  Congress  be  specifically  informed  of 
each  case. 

However,  this  amendment,  if  adopted 
and  enacted  into  law,  would  have  one 
very  salutary  effect.  It  would  cause 
those  in  charge  of  the  military  assistance 
program  to  pause  and  ponder  before  con¬ 
tinuing  to  provide  military  assistance  to 
every  Latin  American  nation.  What  I 
object  to  is  the  existing  policy  that  each 
Latin  American  nation  is  presumed  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  our  military  assis¬ 
tance  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  is  designed  to  stop. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  has 
been  no  discrimination  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  Latin  America — and  I  use  the 
word  “discrimination”  in  its  more  favor¬ 
able  connotation,  although  the  word  has 
acquired  an  unfavorable  connotation  in 
connection  with  civil  rights  matters  and 
other  discrimination  associated  with  any 
unfair  practices.  But  in  this  case  I  use 
the  word  “discrimination”  in  the  sense  of 
meaning  the  use  of  good  judgment  and 
selectivity.  Such  selectivity  has  ob¬ 
viously  not  existed  in  our  military  aid 
program  to  Latin  American  countries. 
We  have  wished  it  on  all  of  them. 

So  there  has  not  been  the  use  of  good 
judgment  in  connection  with  our  mili¬ 
tary  aid  program  for  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  All  of  them  have  re¬ 
ceived  our  military  assistance — including 
one  enlightened  small  country  which  has 
abolished  its  military  forces  by  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  and  does  not  want  to 
reinstitute  them.  Even  so,  it,  too,  has 
received  our  military  assistance.  Too 
often  we  have  pandered  to  the  pride  of 
military  dictators  there  and  have  given 
them  sophisticated  armaments,  to  enable 
them  to  “keep  up  with  the  Joneses.”  In 
effect,  we  have  contributed  our  share  to 
a  military  buildup  and  armaments  race 
in  Latin  America.  Think  of  it,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Although  our  professed  purpose 
all  over  the  world  is  to  work  for  peace, 
we  have,  in  effect,  contributed  our  share 
to  a  military  buildup  and  armaments  race 
in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  Senators  to  consider  the  feelings 
of  U.S.  fishermen  who  have  been  illegally 
taken  from  their  fishing  vessels  while 
fishing  on  the  high  seas  and  have  been 


transported  to  a  Latin  American  coun¬ 
try  in  a  vessel  which  was  given  to  that 
country  by  the  United  States  under  its 
military  assistance  program.  We  should 
consider  the  feelings  of  such  fishermen 
who  are  taken  from  their  vessels — 
whether  by  Ecuador,  Peru,  or  Chile — and 
imprisoned  and  fined,  although  the 
vessels  used  to  arrest  them  illegally  and 
take  them  to  prison  were  given  to  those 
nations  as  a  part  of  our  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Is  not  that  ironical — not  to  use 
a  stronger  word? 

Last  week  there  was  considerable  de¬ 
bate  in  the  Senate  on  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  two  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ators  from  California  [Mr.  Ktjchel  and 
Mr.  Engle],  Unfortunately,  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle] 
was  unable,  because  of  illness,  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Senate  on  that  occasion.  We 
are  delighted  with  the  good  news  that 
he  is  recovering  rapidly.  In  any  event, 
carrying  the  ball  on  that  occasion  for 
the  two  California  Senators  was  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  whip  [Mr.  Ktjchel], 
who  pointed  out  that  our  fishermen  who 
were  fishing  in  international  waters 
there  were  arrested,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  one  American  fisherman  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  crew  of  a  patrol  boat  which 
we  are  told  was  formerly  a  vessel  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  another  was  arrested  by 
the  crew  of  an  Ecuadorian  vessel,  also 
aboard  a  former  U.S.  naval  vessel. 

But  the  able  Senator  from  California 
did  not  specifically  point  out,  and  I  am 
not  sure  he  was  aware  of  it,  that  those 
vessels — gunboats,  and  cruisers — were 
given  to  certain  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  part  of  our  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  What  a  fine  situation  that  is. 
We  give  them  the  vessels  for  purposes  of 
defense  against  some  fancied  foe,  but 
they  use  them  to  arrest  American  fish¬ 
ermen  and  drag  them  to  jail,  where  some 
of  them  were  kept  for  several  weeks. 
What  a  spectacle  that  is.  I  would  hardly 
have  imagined  that  that  would  happen, 
but  it  did  happen.  It  is  something  for 
Ripley.  American  naval  vessels  given  to 
those  countries  under  our  military  aid 
program  are  used  to  arrest  American 
fishermen,  and  take  them  to  jail,  and 
they  are  fined.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  possible  defense  could  be  made  of 
that  application  of  our  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  amendment  relates  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  connection  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  Of  course  it  is  not  a 
new  subject. 

In  August  1962,  I  made  an  extended 
address  to  the  Senate  on  this  subject, 
and  at  that  time  I  pointed  out  that,  in 
my  judgment,  military  aid  to  Latin 
America  was  defeating  the  purposes  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  I  docu¬ 
mented  it  fully  with  the  results  in  half 
a  dozen  countries  were  the  arms  the 
United  States  had  given  them  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  military  overthrows,  in  military 
dictatorship  and  in  instability — thwart¬ 
ing  economic  progress,  social  reform  and 
peaceful  development. 

It  might  be  apropos  if  at  this  time  I 
quoted  from  the  speech  I  then  made  in 
the  Senate,  because  at  that  time,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  prophesied  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  very  situation;  and  I 
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pointed  out  that  our  military  aid  was  up¬ 
setting  existing  governments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  leadership 
is  willing  to  accept  this  amendment,  but 
I  point  out  that  it  would  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  adequate  latitude.  But  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  establish  an  important  prin¬ 
ciple,  because,  as  I  have  said,  under  the 
amendment  the  President  not  only  could 
fulfill  prior  commitments,  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  whenever  he  thought  such  aid  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  security — 
and,  of  course,  that  proviso  could  be  very 
broadly  administered — the  President 
could  extend  such  aid.  The  invasion  of 
a  Latin  American  country  by  an  aimed 
force  might  menace  the  security  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  that  case  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  take  appropriate  action.  But 
I  feel  that  the  kind  of  military  aid  we 
have  been  giving  for  a  decade  and  a  half 
carries  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended;  namely,  hemispheric  security 
and  mutual  defense.  I  pointed  all  this 
out  in  a  speech  made  earlier  in  this  de¬ 
bate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  agree  to  the  inclusion 
in  lines  7  and  8  of  language  which  would 
cover  a  situation  in  which  such  countries 
were  threatened  with  internal  subver¬ 
sion?  We  know  that  today  there  is  in 
Venezuela  a  very  active  internal  Com¬ 
munist  group  which  is  threatening  the 
security  of  that  country.  We  are  very 
much  interested  in  maintaining  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  present  Government  in 
Venezuela,  which  I  think  is  the  only  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  has  a  prospect  of  surviv¬ 
ing  there  if  the  present  Communist 
threat  is  surmounted.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  agree  that  the  words 
“necessary  to  safeguard  the  security” 
should  refer  not  only  to  outside  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  also  to  internal  subversion 
which  might  threaten  the  security  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
amendment  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  them  with  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  of  a  certain  type — 
namely,  small  arms,  pistols,  rifles,  tear 
gas,  and  so  forth-— but  not  tanks  and 
naval  vessels,  which  have  been  so  greatly 
misused. 

Of  course,  subversion  is  not  confined 
to  the  use  of  military  force;  it  also  takes 
place  by  means  of  all  kinds  of  intrigue. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  accept  the  amendment  in  such 
form  as  to  take  care  of  cases  of  internal 
subversion,  earned  on  by  violence,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  him  do  so. 

Our  continuing  acceptance  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  of  hemispheric  defense 
which  was  accepted  generally  when  this 
program  was  called  mutual  security  is 
no  longer  valid,  for  this  is  not  now  a 
matter  of  mutual  security,  but  a  matter 
of  security  against  internal  assault — al¬ 
though  it  might  involve  a  threat  to  mu¬ 
tual  security.  Most  of  the  upsets  which 
have  occurred  in  such  countries  have 
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occurred  as  the  result  of  the  activities  of 
juntas  which  have  threatened  and  over¬ 
turned  democratically  instituted  govern¬ 
ments,  or  in  some  cases  less  democrati¬ 
cally  instituted  governments.  In  any 
case,  they  have  upset  the  then  existing 
governments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  also  agree  that  the  word  “and”  on 
line  5,  immediately  before  the  (2), 
should  be  “or”?  It  ought  to  be  phrased 
alternatively,  should  it  not?  If  the  two 
were  coupled  together,  there  is  a  limita¬ 
tion  requiring  a  prior  commitment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  suggest  some 
additional  language.  I  should  like  to 
have  stated  as  a  principle  that  whole¬ 
sale  aid  to  Latin  America  allegedly  for 
hemispheric  defense  be  scrapped. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  discussed  its  approval  of  some  of 
the  projects  which  involved  cruisers  and 
submarines.  They  were  justified,  not 
by  the  State  Department,  but  by  the  mili¬ 
tary,  as  being  necessary  for  hemispheric 
defense — patrolling  access  routes  to 
Latin  America,  and  so  on.  That  was  a 
number  of  years  ago.  That  was  the  ex¬ 
planation  given  and  insisted  upon.  The 
committee  was  critical  of  some  of  the 
proposed  projects.  As  I  recall — I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  case  of  Peru,  and  possibly 
in  the  case  of  Venezuela — cruisers  or 
other  fairly  large  naval  vessels  pur¬ 
chased  from  other  countries  were  in¬ 
volved.  I  think  we  furnished  them  one 
or  two,  but  not  many. 

The  one  item  referred  to  was  involved. 
We  disapproved  that  on  principle  on  the 
same  ground  that  the  Senator  is  now 
stating. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  situation  could  be  satisfactorily  re¬ 
solved  if  we  inserted  language  which 
would  make  it  clear  that  the  President 
could  at  any  time  act  in  relation  to  any 
individual  country,  rather  than  have  in 
the  bill  a  blanket  arrangement  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  countries  of  Latin  America, 
which  aid  to  date  has  been  given  indis¬ 
criminately  to  every  one  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Costa  Rica,  which  by  its 
constitution  has  abolished  its  army. 
Costa  Rica  went  under  the  military  aid 
program.  It  was  not  really  military  aid ; 
it  was  civil  aid.  Jeeps,  three  planes,  a 
patrol  boat,  and  a  Coast  Guard  cutter 
were  involved.  But  it  should  not  have 
been  called  military  aid.  It  should  not 
have  been  in  the  military  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that  particular  case,  but  the  Senator 
knows  that  in  administering  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund,  quite  often  allocation  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
some  other  existing  authority,  which 
does  not  always  include  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  the. purpose. 

There  are  certain  restrictions  in  the 
law  in  that  connection.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  supporting  assistance,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  country  like  Bolivia,  when  it 
does  not  conform  to  the  usual  criteria,  for 
supporting  assistance,  because  no  direct 
military  aid  is  involved.  But  that  was 
done  because  use  of  the  contingency 
fund  had  to  be  in  accordance  with  some 
other  authority. 


I  questioned  that  policy.  It  was  said 
that  the  contingency  fund  was  always 
allocated  under  the  authority  of  some 
other  section  of  the  act,  even  though  it 
does  not  conform  to  the  usual  primary 
purpose  of  that  particular  allocation. 
That  was  true  in  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  either  military  assistance  or  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  was  used  as  a  desig¬ 
nation  of  certain  aid,  when  it  was  neither 
one.  It  was  actually  the  use  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund,  and  was  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  and  re¬ 
strictions  applying  to  those  particular 
categories. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 
We  are  considering  whether  or  not  to 
reach  an  understanding  in  relation  to 
the  Senator’s  amendment  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  maximum  amount  of  good 
and  be  acceptable  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  chairman.  Let  us  face  it. 
The  real  problem  is  in  fact  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  problem  in  Latin  America. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  use  this  afternoon  to  speak  about 
some  messages  I  have  received  from  some 
of  our  best  friends  in  Latin  America,  in¬ 
cluding  Latin  American  presidents,  who 
are  very  much  concerned  about  what 
America’s  policy  is  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  military  aid.  They 
are  democracies,  but  in  some  instances 
they  are  shaky  democracies.  They  are 
fearful  that  they  may  not  survive.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  important  thing 
is  that  we  try  to  arrive  at  some  arrange¬ 
ment.  I  want  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  know  that  I,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  will  go  along  with  anything 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  work 
out  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment  of  the 
amendment  whereby  we  would  say  to 
Latin  America,  “We  will  not  give  you  any 
more  military  aid.”  That  would  not  stop 
the  training  programs. 

It  would  not  stop  purchases.  We 
would  say,  “We  are  not  going  to  give  you 
any  more  military  aid  as  such,  unless  in 
some  specific  case  the  President  of  the 
United  States  finds  that  in  the  interest 
of  U.S.  security — and  he  sets  forth  his 
reasons  to  Congress — it  ought  to  be 
done.”  No  one  can  stop  that.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  anyone  would  want  to  stop 
it — certainly  not  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and,  I  am  sure,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  But  it  would  be  a  great  psycho¬ 
logical  change  in  the  bill.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  bill  would  then  become  a  great 
psychological  weapon  throughout  Latin 
America.  It  could  be  used  by  our  friends. 
They  would  rest  a  little  more  secure. 
They  would  feel  a  little  better.  At  pres¬ 
ent  our  friends  in  Latin  America  are 
worried. 

This  morning  I  had  a  conference  with 
a  prominent  Latin  American.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  my 
views  are  not  singular  to  me  but  are 
shared  in  many  high  places  in  Latin 
America.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
some  other  amendments  on  military  aid 
in  connection  with  Latin  America.  We 


cannot  tell  how  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
them.  I  have  an  amendment  in  which  I 
have  proposed  to  cut  $10  million  from 
proposed  aid  to  Latin  America.  If  an 
adjustment  could  be  arrived  at  on  the 
amendment,  I  would  not  offer  it.  The 
psychological  value  is  more  important. 
I  think  it  would  be  worth  many  times 
the  saving  of  $10  million.  A  dollar  sign 
cannot  be  put  on  the  psychological  value 
of  the  proposal. 

The  time  has  come,  in  America’s  self- 
interest,  to  serve  notice  on  military 
groups  in  Latin  America  that  we  will  not 
continue  to  build  up  a  military  caste  sys¬ 
tem  in  many  places  in  Latin  America, 
which  is  not  working  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  freedom  in  Latin  America. 

I  must  leave  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
temporarily.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
protect  my  interests  while  I  am  gone. 
He  always  has,  so  far  as  my  parliamen¬ 
tary  rights  are  concerned.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  know  that  any 
arrangement  he  can  arrive  at  with  the 
leadership  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
will  be  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  find  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  very  constructive.  I 
believe  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  bill.  As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  know,  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  the 
military  assistance  program  in  Latin 
America.  I  voted  to  reduce  it  because 
I  felt  that  there  were  abuses  of  it,  and 
that  much  of  it  was  going  for  purposes 
other  than  purposes  which  would  be 
helpful  to  our  own  security  or  even  to 
the  security  of  free  institutions  in  Latin 
America.  The  record  should  be  clear 
that  our  Government  should  cooperate 
with  duly  constituted  governments  in 
Latin  America  for  internal  security  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  make  sure  that  con¬ 
stitutionally  elected  government  at  least 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  resist  the  guer¬ 
rilla  tactics  and  the  forces  of  open  vio¬ 
lence  and  terror  which  are  evident  in 
such  countries  as  Venezuela  and  Colom¬ 
bia,  to  mention  two;  but  there  are  others. 
We  do  not  want  anything  we  do  here 
to  be  interpreted  as  denying  our  coop¬ 
eration  to  duly  constituted  and  elected 
governments  to  protect  their  own  secu¬ 
rity  and  their  own  democratic  institu¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  join  in  that 
statement.  I  never  had  any  intention 
of  weakening  a  democratic  government 
in  Latin  America  as  it  tries  to  meet  any 
Communist  threat.  The  need  is  for  ma- 
chineguns,  rifles,  pistols,  tear  gas,  and 
the  entire  group  of  small  arms  necessary 
to  meet  the  guerrillas.  They  do  not  need 
submarines,  jet  bombers,  and  heavy 
equipment,  much  of  it  obsolete  to  our 
purposes,  anyway. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  give 
them  protection  of  the  kind  they  need, 
and  would  serve  notice  that  they  will  not 
get  the  other  kind  of  military  aid. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  is  correct.  I  would  add 
to  the  group  of  small  arms  which  might 
be  needed  for  internal  security  purposes 
by  constitutional  governments.  Such  an 
item,  for  example,  as  a  helicopter  might 
be  helpful  at  present  in  Venezuela. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  chairman — that  on  line  5 
the  word  “and”  be  changed  to  “or,”  I 
believe  would  be  helpful,  because  it  would 
strengthen  the  amendment.  I  believe  it 
would  do  much  to  eliminate  any  doubt  as 
to  its  purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  told  the 
chairman  that  I  believed  that  would  be 
good. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  remain  for 
a  moment,  while  I  suggest  to  the  chair¬ 
man  additional  language:  On  line  9,  after 
the  words  “United  States,”  to  add : 

Or  the  security  of  a  country  associated  with 
the  United  States  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
against  military  overthrow  of  a  duly  con¬ 
stituted  government. 

In  other  words,  when  their  safety  is 
threatened  we  can  give  them  arms. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  hope  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  accept  that  language? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  is  making  specific  what  we  have  said 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  history.  I 
should  like  what  we  have  said,  of  course, 
to  be  the  interpretation  which  we  put 
upon  the  language. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  must  be.  That  is 
why  I  said  what  I  said,  to  join  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  in  making  legisla¬ 
tive  history  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  point  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  made  is  a  good 
one.  Venezuela  is  threatened  by  sub¬ 
versive  activities  and  faces  violence;  and 
that  government  needs  weapons  for  its 
protection. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  are  other 
such  cases.  In  some  others,  the  same 
situation  does  not  exist.  If  we  can  ob¬ 
viate  blanket  assignments  of  military  aid 
to  all  countries  indiscriminately,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  have  made  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  That  is  what  I  hope  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  view  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  on  further 
cuts  or  changes  in  the  bill,  I  would  be 
disposed  to  accept  the  amendment  with 
that  understanding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis¬ 
understood.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  any 
more  proposals  for  any  more  cuts  in 
reference  to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
understand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  knows  my  position.  I  am  going 


to  do  my  best  to  save  another  $20  mil¬ 
lion.  Three  days  ago  I  said  that  was 
my  objective.  I  have  $20  million  to  go. 
There  are  other  places  where  we  can 
save  money. 

I  am  not  asking  for  the  help  of  the 
chairman,  because  I  know  he  has  the 
responsibility  of  fighting  for  the  bill,  and 
I  admire  him  for  it.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows  where  I  believe  other 
savings  can  be  made.  I  am  not  asking 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  help. 
I  do  not  expect  to  offer  any  more  pro¬ 
posals  for  cuts  in  regard  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  get  myself  into 
a  poor  trading  position.  Like  David 
Harum,  I  am  too  good  a  horse  trader  to 
be  left  with  only  one  vote — and  then  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  never  been  outtraded.  I 
bought  some  cattle  from  him  once. 
Many  Senators  already  know  of  his  abil¬ 
ity  not  only  as  a  great  legislator  and  an 
outstanding  Senator  but  also  as  one  of 
the  truly  great  David  Harums  of  all  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Minesota  bought  the  cattle,  I  have  been 
looking  in  the  mail  each  morning  for  a 
“conscience  money”  check  from  him, 
because  that  is  what  he  owes  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  should  write  to  himself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  new  language 
for  his  amendment,  that  he  wishes  to 
offer,  will  he  please  send  it  to  the  desk 
so  that  the  clerk  may  report  it? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that 
we  can  draft  appropriate  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  as  follows:  On 
line  9,  after  the  words  “United  States”, 
add: 

Or  to  safeguard  the  security  of  a  country 
associated  with  the  United  States  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  against  military  over¬ 
throw  of  a  duly  constituted  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  line  9,  after 
“United  States”,  it  is  proposed  to  add: 

Or  to  safeguard  the  security  of  a  country 
associated  with  the  United  States  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  against  military  over¬ 
throw  of  a  duly  constituted  government. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  also  understood 
that  the  word  “and”,  in  line  5,  just 
preceding  the  “(2)”,  would  be  changed 
to  “or”. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  will 
change  that  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes;  that  is  agree¬ 
able. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amendment, 
as  modified,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  those  of  us  who  are  members  of 
the  committee  know,  we  spent  hours  dis¬ 
cussing  this  very  difficult  problem  of  the 
military  assistance  program  in  Latin 
America  and  for  other  countries.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
trying  to  devise  a  program,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  be  most  helpful. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact  that 
our  distinguished  chairman  has  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  it  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  military  expenditures  and  our  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  Latin  America.  We 
do  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  will  not 
assist  an  established  government  to  pre¬ 
serve  itself  in  a  sound  and  a  safe  posi¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  to  our  interest  to  keep 
this  type  of  government  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
and  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas.  I  also  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  If  this  provision  is  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Congress,  as  indicated  by  this  con¬ 
versation,  it  will  be  helpful.  We  do  not 
in  any  way  desire  to  risk  the  security 
of  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere,  or  our 
own,  but  we  believe  experience  has 
shown  that  the  blanket  giving  of  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  to  all  countries,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  necessity,  was  an  error  and 
has  proved  disastrous  in  a  number  of 
cases.  With  judicious  application  of  this 
language,  which  really  places  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  the  President  and  his 
military  advisers,  we  will  accomplish  a 
great  step  forward  in  promoting  peace 
and  obviating  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
military  overthrows  of  constitutional 
governments,  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
Ecuador,  in  Peru,  in  Guatemala,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  and  in  Honduras. 

I  believe  this  will  have  a  very  salutary 
effect  in  relation  to  the  overthrow  of 
governments,  as  in  the  case  of  Honduras, 
which  took  place  a  week  before  an  elec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  had  had  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  election. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  amendment 
accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  military  aid  to  Latin 
America,  cumulative,  from  fiscal  years 
1946  to  1963,  and  the  programed  aid  for 
fiscal  year  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1963 
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Military  aid  to  Latin  America 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Cumula¬ 
tive,  fiscal 
years 
1946-63 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Total, 

by 

countries 

Argentina  _ 

48.  7 

2.7 

51.14 

Bolivia _ 

6.6 

1.6 

7.2 

Brazil. _ _ 

234.9 

16.9 

251.8 

Chile  _ 

77.2 

10.2 

87.4 

Colombia _ 

58.  4 

8.4 

66.8 

Costa  Rica _ 

1.7 

.7 

2.4 

11.0 

11.0 

Dominican  Republic _ 

9. 1 

2.  i 

11.2 

Ecuador . . . 

32.8 

2.8 

35.6 

El  Salvador  _ _ 

1.6 

.6 

2.2 

Guatemala _ 

7.0 

2.0 

9.0 

Haiti.- . . 

6.  4 

.4 

5.8 

Honduras  _ 

4. 1 

1. 1 

5.  2 

Mexico _ 

7.2 

1.2 

8.4 

Nicaragua . . 

5.  5 

1.  5 

7.0 

Panama _ 

1.8 

.8 

2.  6 

Paraguay _ _ 

1.9 

.9 

2.8 

Peru _ _ _ 

95.7 

6.7 

102.4 

Uruguay.  _ _ 

30.  5 

2.5 

33.0 

Venezuela _ 

68.4 

10.  4 

7.  88 

Regional _ _ 

7.2 

1.2 

8.4 

Total _ 

715.7 

74.7 

790.4 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  235,  as  modified,  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  to  in¬ 
sert  certain  words  on  page  41,  after  line 
8,  in  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  modified  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  CARLSON 
moved  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPERT  ANALYSIS  OF  U.S.  BAI/fNCE- 
OF-PAYMENTS  PROBI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prepfdent,  this 
morning  the  Joint  Economic^ Committee 
continued  hearing  testimony  on  this 
country’s  critical  balance-of-payments 
situation.  Three  of  tharoutstanding  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  world  on/he  subject  of  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  appeared  before  the 
committee.  All  thjree  of  the  papers  that 
were  submitted  orre  noteworthy.  Two 
of  those  papcrs/vvere  concise  and  brief. 
One  paper  waif  presented  by  Prof.  Mil- 
ton  Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and/he  other  paper  was  by  Dr. 
Henry  C/vallich,  also  an  extraordinarily 
able  economist  formerly  a  leading  eco- 
nomic^idviser  in  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istraJion. 

lese  two  papers  tend  to  counterbal- 
ace  each  other.  Mr.  Friedman  spoke 
/ery  eloquently  of  the  desirability  of 
what  he  calls  a  floating  exchange  sys¬ 
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tem,  or  a  flexible  rate  system,  instead  of 
having  the  present  fixed  dollar  price 
pegged  to  the  price  of  gold  of  $35  an 
ounce;  Professor  Friedman  pointed  to  the 
many  advantages  in  this  kind  of  system. 
It  would  mean  that  we  would  not  have  to 
rely,  as  we  do  now,  on  loans  and  suffer¬ 
ance  of  other  countries,  and  we  would 
not  have  to  tie  our  own  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  to  what  happens  in  other  countries, 
and  in  that  way  we  would  not  have  to  re¬ 
strain  our  use  of  our  two  great  national 
economic  weapons:  fiscal  policy  and 
monetary  policy,  because  of  concern  over 
what  might  happen  to  our  international 
balance  of  payments. 

In  his  view,  the  great  advantage  of 
this  system  would  be  that  it  would  leave 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  to  free  economic  forces.  He  said 
that  this  has  been  the  historic  way  in 
which  we  have  done  it  throughout  much 
of  our  history  up  until  about  1934. 

Professor  Friedman  said  that  this 
would  solve  our  balance-of-payments  ^ 
difficulties,  and  that  we  would  not  have 
our  Federal  domestic  economic  policy 
paralyzed  by  fear  of  international  oon- 
jequences. 

>r.  Wallich  took  the  contrary  position. 
H^did  not  agree  that  flexible  rat/s  repre¬ 
sent^  practical  alternative. /He  con- 
cededVhat  there  was  a  great  measure 
of  acceptance  of  flexible  /rates  in  the 
academi^field.  It  seeme/xo  me  that  Dr. 
Wallich  was  unable  to  come  forward  with 
any  clear  a\ernative./TIe  had  to  agree 
that  we  were  in  grea/aifficulty,  and  that 
any  alternativXsy/em  of  adjusting  to 
our  balance  of  pvpments  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  aiyl\ould  require  a  long 
period  of  time/ 

Dr.  Walli/f  answered  point  by  point 
the  excelled  paper  b^3rofessor  Fried¬ 
man. 

I  believe  that  these  papers  would  be  of 
interest  to  all  Senators  wko  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  our  balance-uKdpayments 
problems.  For  that  reason  I  a^k  unani- 
>us  consent  that  both  papers  banrinted 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  rpy  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  papers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoe 
as  follows : 

Statement  Before  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee,  November  14,  1963,  Hearings  on 
Balance  of  Payments,  by  Milton  Fried¬ 
man,  University  of  Chicago 
Discussions  of  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
international  payments  tend  to  be  dominated 
by  our  immediate  balance-of-payments  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  should  like  today  to  approach  the 
question  from  a  different,  and  I  hope  more 
constructive,  direction.  Let  us  begin  by 
asking  ourselves  not  merely  how  we  can 
get  out  of  our  present  difficulties  but  in¬ 
stead  how  we  can  fashion  our  international 
payments  system  so  that  it  will  best 
serve  our  needs  for  the  long  pull,  how  we 
can  solve  not  merely  this  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  problem  but  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

A  shocking,  and  indeed,  disgraceful  feature 
of  the  present  situation  is  the  extent  to 
which  our  frantic  search  for  expedients  to 
stave  off  balance-of-payments  pressures  has 
led  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  sacrifice  major 
national  objectives;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
give  enormous  power  to  officials  of  foreign 
governments  to  affect  what  should  be  purely 
domestic  matters.  Foreign  payments 


amount  to  only  some  5  percent  of  our  t/tnl 
national  income.  Yet  they  have  become  a 
major  factor  in  nearly  every  national ^policy. 

X  believe  that  a  system  of  floa/ng  ex¬ 
change  rates  would  solve  the  t/lance-of- 
payments  problem  for  the  Unite/  States  far 
more  effectively  than  our  pre/nt  arrange¬ 
ments.  Such  a  system  would/use  the  flexi¬ 
bility  and  effiiciency  of  the/iree  market  to 
harmonize  our  small  for&fgn  trade  sector 
with  both  the  rest  of  our  massive  economy 
and  the  rest  of  the  wo/d;  it  would  reduce 
problems  of  foreign  p/yments  to  their  pro¬ 
per  dimensions  and  /move  them  as  a  major 
consideration  in  governmental  policy  about 
domestic  matters itnd  as  a  major  preoccupa¬ 
tion  in  international  political  negotiations; 
it  would  foster/ur  national  objectives  rather 
than  be  an  c/stacle  to  their  attainment. 

To  indic/e  the  basis  for  this  conclusion, 
let  us  consider  the  national  objective  with 
which  our  payments  system  is  most  directly 
conne/ed:  The  promotion  of  a  healthy  and 
balanced  growth  of  world  trade,  carried  on, 
so  f/r  as  possible,  by  private  individuals  and 
prj/ate  enterprises  with  minimum  interven- 
>n  by  governments.  This  has  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  objective  of  our  whole  postwar  interna¬ 
tional  economic  policy,  most  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Success  would  knit  the  free  world  more 
closely  together,  and,  by  fostering  the  inter¬ 
national  division  of  labor,  raise  standards  of 
living  throughout  the  world,  including  the 
United  States. 

Suppose  that  we  succeed  in  negotiating 
far-reaching  reciprocal  reductions  in  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers  with  the  Common 
Market  and  other  countries.1  Such  reduc¬ 
tions  will  expand  trade  in  general  but  clearly 
will  have  different  effects  on  different  indus¬ 
tries.  The  demand  for  the  products  of  some 
will  expand,  for  others  contract.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  we  are  familiar  with  from  our 
internal  development.  The  capacity  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  to  adapt  quickly  and 
efficiently  to  such  shifts,  whether  produced 
by  changes  in  technology  or  tastes,  has  been 
a  major  source  of  our  economic  growth. 
The  only  additional  element  introduced  by 
international  trade  is  the  fact  that  different 
currencies  are  involved,  and  this  is  where 
the  payment  mechanism  comes  in;  its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  keep  this  fact  from  being  an  addi¬ 
tional  source  of  disturbance. 

An  all  around  lowering  of  tariffs  would 
tend  to  increase  both  our  expenditures  and 
our  receipts  in  foreign  currencies.  There 
is  no  way  of  knowing  in  advance  which  in¬ 
crease  would  tend  to  be  the  greater  and  hence 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  initial  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  toward  a  surplus  or  deficit  in 
our  balance-of-payments.  What  is  clear 
js  that  we  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  the  ob- 
<ptive  of  expanding  world  trade  unless  we 
ca\  readily  adjust  to  either  outcome.2 


1  T^^implify  exposition  I  shall  hereafter 
refer  oVy  to  tariffs,  letting  these  stand  for 
the  wholi  range  of  barriers  to  trade,  includ¬ 
ing  even  t>£  so-called  “voluntary”  limitation 
of  exports. 

2  Many  pedole  concerned  with  our  pay¬ 
ments  deficits  hope  that  since  we  are  operat¬ 
ing  further  frorK  full  capacity  than  Europe, 

we  could  supply  aNeubstantial  increase  in  ex¬ 
ports  whereas  theV  could  not.  Implicity, 
this  assumes  that  Bnropean  countries  are 
prepared  to  see  their  \urplus  turned  into  a 
deficit,  thereby  contributing  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  deficits  we  hawe  recently  been  ex¬ 
periencing  in  our  balance-of-payments. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  the\nitial  effect  of 
tariff  changes.  But  if  the  achievement  of 
such  a  result  is  to  be  sine  quNion  of  tariff 
agreement,  we  cannot  hope  for  \uiy  signifi¬ 
cant  reduction  in  barriers.  WeVould  be 
confident  that  exports  would  expand  more 
than  imports  only  if  the  tariff  changae  were 
one-sided  indeed,  with  our  trading  partners 
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Suppose  then  that  the  initial  effect  is  to 
increase  our  expenditures  on  imports  more 
than  oftr  receipts  from  exports.  How  could 
we  adjus\to  this  outcome? 

One  method  of  adjustment  is  to  draw  on 
reserves  or  'borrow  from  abroad  to  finance 
the  excess  increase  in  imports.  The  ob¬ 
vious  objections  to  this  method  is  that  it 
is  only  a  temporary  device,  and  hence  can  be 
relied  on  only  whftn  the  disturbance  is  tem¬ 
porary.  But  that  Is  not  the  major  objec¬ 
tion.  Even  if  we  hak  very  large  reserves  or 
could  borrow  large  amtants  from  abroad,  so 
that  we  could  continue^  this  expedient  for 
many  years,  it  is  a  most  undesirable  one. 
We  can  see  why  if  we  look\t  physical  rather 
than  financial  magnitudes. 

The  physical  counterpart  t\  the  financial 
deficit  is  a  reduction  of  employment  in  in¬ 
dustries  competing  with  imports  that  is 
larger  than  the  concurrent  expansion  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  export  industries.  SoVong  as 
the  financial  deficit  continues,  the  fSsumed 
tariff  reductions  create  employment  \rob- 
lems.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  aim  of  fluriff 
reductions  to  create  unemployment  at  hor^e 
or  to  promote  employment  abroad.  The  ail 
is  a  balanced  expansion  of  trade,  with  ex-' 
ports  rising  along  with  imports  and  thereby 
providing  employment  opportunities  to  offset 
any  reduction  in  employment  resulting  from 
increased  imports. 

Hence,  simply  drawing  on  reserves  or 
borrowing  abroad  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
method  of  adjustment. 

Another  method  of  adjustment  is  to  lower 
U.S.  prices  relative  to  foreign  prices,  since 
this  would  stimulate  exports  and  discour¬ 
age  imports.  If  foreign  countries  are  ac¬ 
commodating  enough  to  engage  in  inflation, 
such  a  change  in  relative  prices  might  re¬ 
quire  merely  that  the  United  States  keep 
prices  stable  or  even,  that  it  simply  keep 
them  from  rising  as  fast  as  foreign  prices. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  so  accommodating,  and  we  could 
hardly  count  on  their  being  so  accommodat¬ 
ing.  The  use  of  this  technique  therefore 
involves  a  willingness  to  produce  a  decline 
in  U.S.  prices  by  tight  monetary  policy  or 
tight  fiscal  policy  or  both.  Given  time,  this 
method  of  adjustment  would  work.  But  in 
the  interim,  it  would  exact  a  heavy  toll.  It 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  force 
down  prices  appreciably  without  producing 
a  recession  and  considerable  unemployment. 
To  eliminate  in  the  long  run  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  resulting  from  the  tariff  changes,  we 
should  in  the  short  run  be  creating  cyclical 
unemployment.  The  cure  might  for  a  time 
be  far  worse  than  the  disease. 

This  second  method  is  therefore  also  m( 
unsatisfactory.  Yet  these  two  methods 
drawing  on  reserves  and  forcing  down 
prices — are  the  only  two  methods  available 
under  our  present  international  payment 
arrangements,  which  involve  fixed  Exchange 
rates  between  the  U.S.  dollar  jmd  other 
currencies.  Little  wonder  that  ,fre  have  so 
far  made  such  disappointing  progress  toward 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  that  our 
practice  has  differed  so  grfuch.  from  our 
preaching. 

There  is  one  other  way/rnd  only  one  other 
way  to  adjust  and  that  is  by  allowing  (or 
forcing)  the  price  of  ..the  U.S.  dollar  to  fall 
in  terms  of  other  currencies.  To  a  foreigner, 
U.S.  goods  can  beomne  cheaper  in  either  of 
two  ways — either'  because  their  prices  in 

making  much/  greater  reductions  in  tariffs 
than  we  make.  Our  major  means  of  induc¬ 
ing  other  ^countries  to  reduce  tariffs  is  to 
offer  corresponding  reductions  in  our  tariff. 
More  generally,  there  is  little  hope  of  con¬ 
tinued^  and  sizable  liberalization  of  trade 
if  liberalization  is  to  be  viewed  simply  as 
a  device  for  correcting  balance-of-payments 
difficulties.  That  way  lies  only  backing  and 
lling. 


the  United  States  fall  in  terms  of  dollars 
or  because  the  foreigner  has  to  give  up  fewer 
units  of  his  own  currency  to  acquire  a  dol¬ 
lar,  which  is  to  say,  the  price  of  the  dollar 
falls.  For  example,  suppose  a  particular 
U.S.  car  sells  for  $2,800  when  a  dollar  costs 
7  shillings,  tuppence  in  British  money  (i.e., 
roughly  £1  equals  $2.80) .  The  price  of  the  car 
is  then  £1,000  in  British  money.  It  is  all 
the  same  to  an  Englishman — or  even  a 
Scotchman — whether  the  price  of  the  car 
falls  to  $2,500  while  the  price  of  a  dollar 
remains  7  shillings,  tuppence,  or,  alterna¬ 
tively,  the  price  of  the  car  remains  $2,800, 
while  the  price  of  a  dollar  falls  to  6  shillings, 

5  pence  (i.e.,  roughly  £1  equals  $3.11).  In 
either  case,  the  car  costs  the  Englishman 
£900  rather  than  £1,000,  which  is  what  mat¬ 
ters  to  him.  Similarly,  foreign  goods  can 
become  more  expensive  to  an  American  in 
either  of  two  ways — either  because  the  price 
in  terms  of  foreign  currency  rises  or  be¬ 
cause  he  has  to  give  up  more  dollars  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  given  amount  of  foreign  currency. 

Changes  in  exchange  rates  can  therefore 
alter  the  relative  price  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
goods  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  can 
Lchanges  in  internal  prices  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.  And  they 
do  so  without  requiring  anything  like, 
thXsame  internal  adjustments.  If  the  ini? 
tial\ffect  of  the  tariff  reductions  would Joe 
to  crefete  a  deficit  at  the  former  exchange 
rate  (oVenlarge  an  existing  deficit  or  reduce 
an  exiswtog  surplus)  and  thereby  increase 
unemployment,  this  effect  can  be /entirely 
avoided  by  ^change  in  exchange  raxes  which 
will  produce  a^ialanced  expansior/in  imports 
and  exports  without;  interfering/with  domes¬ 
tic  employment /domestic  prices,  or  domestic 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  /The  pig  can  be 
roasted  without  burning  down  the  barn. 

The  situation  is  o£  cqprse  entirely  sym¬ 
metrical  if  the  tariff  cnaftges  should  initially 
happen  to  expand  our^woorts  more  than  our 
imports.  Under  present  ^circumstances,  we 
would  welcome  su$r  a  re^lt,  and  conceiv¬ 
ably,  if  the  matching  deficit  \ere  experienced 
by  countries  currently  runnitag  a.  surplus, 
they  might  permit  it  to  occur  wthout  seek¬ 
ing  to  offset  it.  In  that  case,  they  and  we 
would  be  using  the  first  method  af  adjust¬ 
ment — changes  in  reserves  or  borrowing. 
But  agalpf  if  we  had  started  off  from  sna  even 
keel,  this  would  be  an  undesirable  method 
of  adjustment.  On  our  side,  we  shoulNbe 
sending  out  useful  goods  and  receiving  or 
foreign  currencies  in  return.  On  the  side  ol 
oHr  partners,  they  would  be  using  up  reserves ' 
md  tolerating  the  creation  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  second  method  of  adjusting  to  a  sur¬ 
plus  is  to  permit  or  force  domestic  prices  to 
rise — which  is  of  course  what  we  did  in  part 
in  the  early  postwar  years  when  we  were 
running  large  surpluses.  Again,  we  should 
be  forcing  maladjustments  on  the  whole 
economy  to  solve  a  problem  arising  from  a 
small  part  of  it — the  5  percent  accounted  for 
by  foreign  trade. 

Again,  these  two  methods  are  the  only  ones 
available  under  our  present*  international 
payments  arrangements,  and  neither  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  final  method  is  to  permit  or  force  ex¬ 
change  rates  to  change — in  this  case,  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  foreign 
currencies.  This  solution  is  again  specifi¬ 
cally  adapted  to  the  specific  problem  of  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Changes  in  exchange  rates  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  either  of  two  general  ways.  One 
way  is  by  a  change  in  an  official  exchange 
rate;  an  official  devaluation  or  appreciation 
from  one  fixed  level  which  the  government 
is  committed  to  support  to  another  fixed 
level.  This  is  the  method  used  by  Britain  in 
its  postwar  devaluation  and  by  Germany 
in  1961  when  the  mark  was  appreciated. 
This  is  also  the  main  method  contemplated 
by  the  IMF  which  permits  member  nations 


to  change  their  exchange  rates  by  10  per¬ 
cent  without  consultation  and  by  a  larger 
amount  after  consultation  and  appro/al  by 
the  Fund.  But  this  method  has /serious 
disadvantages.  It  makes  a  change/in  rates 
a  matter  of  major  moment,  and  hence  there 
is  a  tendency  to  postpone  anjr  change  as 
long  as  possible.  Difficulties  aumulate  and 
a  larger  change  is  finally  needed  than  would 
have  been  required  if  it  oould  have  been 
made  promptly.  By  the  time  the  change  is 
made,  everyone  is  awar/  that  a  change  is 
pending  and  is  certain/about  the  direction 
of  change.  The  resyfit  is  to  encourage  a 
flight  from  a  currency,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
devalued,  or  to  a  currency,  if  it  is  going  to 
be  appreciated. 

There  is  in  arfy  event  little  basis  for  de¬ 
termining  precisely  what  the  new  rate  should 
be.  Speculative  movements  increase  the 
difficulty  of  judging  what  the  new  rate 
should  be/  and  introduce  a  systematic  bias, 
making  /the  change  needed  appear  larger 
than  it/actually  is.  The  result,  particularly 
when/ devaluation  occurs,  is  generally  to 
lead/ officials  to  “play  safe’’  by  making  an 
evyfn  larger  change  than  the  large  change 
ieded.  The  country  is  then  left  after  the 
[evaluation  with  a  maladjustment  precisely 
the  opposite  of  that  with  which  it  started, 
and  is  thereby  encouraged  to  follow  policies 
it  cannot  sustain  in  the  long  run. 

Even  if  all  these  difficulties  could  be 
avoided,  this  method  of  changing  from  one 
fixed  rate  to  another  has  the  disadvantage 
that  it  is  necessarily  discontinuous.  Even 
if  the  new  exchange  rates  are  precisely  cor¬ 
rect  when  first  established,  they  will  not  long 
remain  correct. 

A  second  and  much  better  way  in  which 
changes  in  exchange  rates  can  be  produced 
is  by  permitting  exchange  rates  to  float,  by 
allowing  them  to  be  determined  from  day 
to  day  in  the  market.  This  is  the  method 
which  the  United  States  used  from  1862  to 
'1879,  and  again,  in  effect,  from  1917  or  so 
to  about  1925,  and  again  from  1933  to  1934. 
It  is  the  method  which  Britain  used  from 
1918  to  1925  and  again  from  1931  to  1939, 
and  which  Canada  used  for  most  of  the  in¬ 
terwar  period  and  again  from  1950  to  May 
1962.  Under  this  method,  exchange  rates 
adjust  themselves  continuously,  and  mar¬ 
ket  forces  determine  the  magnitude  of  each 
change.  There  is  no  need  for  any  official  to 
decide  by  how  much  the  rate  should  rise  or 
fall.  This  is  the  method  of  the  free  market, 
the  method  that  we  adopt  unquestioningly 
^in  a  private  enterprise  economy  for  the  bulk 
'  goods  and  services.  It  is  no  less  available 
f9r  the  price  of  one  money  in  terms  of 
anther. 

WfWi  a  floating  exchange  rate,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  Nr  governments  to  intervene  and  try 
to  affec\the  rate  by  buying  or  selling,  as 
the  British  exchange  equalization  fund  did 
rather  sucNpfully  in  the  1930’s,  or  by  com¬ 
bining  buyi^  and  selling  with  public  an- 
nouncements\of  intentions,  as  Canada  did 
so  disastrously^?  early  1962.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  me  undesirable  to  have  govern¬ 
ment  intervene,  Because  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  government  agencies  to  try  to 
peg  the  rate  rather  Ohm  to  stabilize  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  special  advantage  over 
private  speculators  in  sratfailizing  it,  because 
they  can  make  far  bigger  Bflistakes  than  pri¬ 
vate  speculators  risking  taeir  own  money, 
and  because  there  is  a  tendency  for  them 
to  cover  up  their  mistakes  b ^changing  the 
rules — as  the  Canadian  case  so  Strikingly  il¬ 
lustrates — rather  than  by  reversnag  course. 
But  this  is  an  issue  on  which  therliHs  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  economics  who 
are  agreed  in  favoring  floating  rates,  cfearly, 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  successful  floatinfNate 
along  with  governmental  speculation. 

The  great  objective  of  tearing  down  tra2 
barriers,  of  promoting  a  worldwide  expan -> 
sion  of  trade,  of  giving  citizens  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  especially  the  underdeveloped 
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Weas  of  public  concern  are  more  basic  to 
our  progress  as  a  nation.” 

\  hope  that  sound  fare  policies,  route 
strengthening,  hard  work  -  and  constructive 
thought  geared  to  load  factor  improvement 
will  lewd  to  a  financially  healthy  local  serv¬ 
ice  industry,  reasonable  fares  for  the  public, 
and  sounNsubsidy  reductions. 

I  said  in  1658,  and  I  repeat  now,  ALTA  can 
be  proud  of  rts  record  of  cooperation  in  the 
public  interestkit  has  recognized  that  while 
we  may  disagrt\  on  method,  our  objective 
is  a  common  one-^he  promotion  of  local  air 
transportation  in  the  public  interest.  We 
at  the  Board  look  foluvard  to  •»  continuance 
of  our  good  relationsfWp  in  working  toward 
this  objective.  \ 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  an  issue  raised  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  concluding  minutes  of 
the  session  last  night.  As  Senators  per¬ 
haps  know,  the  foreign  assistance  act 
bill,  as  it  was  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  contains 
section  106  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  Public  Law  480,  to  broad¬ 
en  the  definition  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  may  be  sold  abroad 
under  that  law  to  include — and  this  is 
the  language  of  the  committee: 

Any  domestically  produced  fishery  product 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  such  product  is  at  the  time  of 
exportation  in  excess  of  domestic  require¬ 
ments,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars. 

On  the  28th  and  31st  of  last  month,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
bill,  I,  in  conjunction  with  certain  other 
Senators,  discussed  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  includes 
within  the  definition  of  “surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities”  a  product  which 
is  improperly  called  “fish  flour” — and 
this  is  a  semantic  error — but  which  can 
more  properly  be  described  as  high  pro¬ 
tein  fish  concentrate. 

■  Last  evening  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  according 
to  the  Congressional  Record  on  pages 
20697  through  20700,  proposed  a  previ¬ 
ously  unprinted  and  unannounced 
amendment  specifically  to  exclude  this 
product  from  the  definition  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products;  and  to  this  amendment 
was  added  a  modification  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore] : 

Until  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  regret  that  despite  the  fact  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  well  known  that  I  was 
deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been  two 
previous  colloquies  on  this  subject  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill,  I  was 
not  notified  of  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  accepted,  without 
thorough  discussion,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes. 

In  my  judgment,  the  inclusion  of  high 
protein  fish  concentrate — and  that  is 
what  this  product  should  be  called — 


under  Public  Law  480  is  vital  to  the 
American  fishing  industry  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
carefully  studied  this  product,  and  last 
year  declared  it  to  be  nutritious,  safe, 
and  wholesome. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
qualify  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  It  is  the  foremost  scientific  body 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  the  “House  of  Lords” 
of  American  science.  It  gave  complete 
approval  to  this  high  protein  fish  con¬ 
centrate  for  use  domestically  and  other¬ 
wise.  , 

the  qualities  op  high  protein  fish 

CONCENTRATE 

As  I  demonstrated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  October  31,  this  concentrate 
contains  up  to  85  percent  protein.  It 
can  be  produced  cheaply  in  mass  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  cost  of  probably  not  to  exceed 
14  cents  a  pound.  It  can  be  preserved  al¬ 
most  indefinitely  in  any  climate,  without 
refrigeration  or  costly  storage  expense. 

The  addition  of  low-cost  protein  to  the 
diet  of  the  people  of  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  is  extremely  import¬ 
ant  to  our  national  policy  of  improving 
the  health  and  vitality  of  protein- de¬ 
ficient  societies. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
tropics  is  that  because  of  the  great  heat, 
meat  will  not  keep,  fish  will  not  keep, 
and  milk  will  not  keep.  Therefore,  the 
diet  of  the  people  of  those  localities 
tends  to  be  starchy  in  nature,  deficient 
in  proteins,  and  deficient  in  vitamins. 
Fish  concentrate  provides  an  inexpen¬ 
sive,  practical  way  to  provide  proteins  for 
those  people,  especially  in  tropical  areas 
where  their  sources  of  protein  decom¬ 
pose  rapidly  without  costly  refrigeration. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  for  adding 
to  the  proviso  that  the  fish  concentrate 
shall  be  barred,  the  further  qualification 
until  “it  has  been  approved  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.” 

Perhaps  a  little  history  on  this  point 
is  in  order.  Despite  the  conclusion 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administrator,  Mr. 
George  P.  Larrick,  has  refused  to  permit 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  fish  concen¬ 
trate  for  domestic  use.  He  admits  that 
it  is  wholesome,  that  it  is  safe,  and  that 
it  is  nutritious;  but  he  says  it  raises  un- 
aesthetic  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  peo¬ 
ple,  since  it  is  made  from  the  whole  fish. 

The  methods  of  producing  fish  con¬ 
centrate  involve  not  only  the  compres¬ 
sion  of  the  fish,  but  a  thorough  washing 
in  many  solutions  of  water  and  alcohol. 
The  residue  is  then  baked  thoroughly, 
so  that  there  are  no  bacteria  and  no 
germs.  Finally,  it  is  ground  into  a  fine 
powder.  The  product  is  completely 
sterile  and  highly  nutritious.  It  could 
revolutionize  the  diet  of  the  world. 

THE  OBJECTIONS  OF  MR.  LARRICK 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Larrick  raises 
aesthetic  objections.  I  had  not  known 
that  the  function  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administrator  was  to  pass  on  the 
aesthetics  of  the  American  people.  I  had 
thought  the  function  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administrator  was  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  American  people.  But  Mr. 


Larrick  has  become  an  authority,  so  he 
says,  on  aesthetics,  and  has  made  a  rul¬ 
ing  on  that  basis. 

Probably  what  is  behind  this  opposi¬ 
tion — and  I  think  I  can  substantiate  my 
charge — is  the  semantic  use  of  the  term 
which  is  employed — “fish  flour.”  The 
term  “fish  flour”  arouses  the  passions 
of  the  wheat  interests,  of  the  milling  in¬ 
terests,  and  of  the  bakeries.  They  have 
conjured  up  spectacles  of  loaves  of  bread 
made  of  fish  flour.  I  have  brought  along 
with  me  my  can  of  fish  flour.  It  looks 
like  brown  flour,  but  it  is  a  protein  con¬ 
centrate;  whereas  bread  is  primarily 
starch,  and  indeed,  under  modem  meth¬ 
ods  of  milling,  is  almost  exclusively 
starch.  So  the  great  wheat  belt,  the 
milling  group,  and  the  bread  distributors 
have  risen  to  arms.  I  think  they  are 
powerful  influences  upon  Mr.  Larrick. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  genial  friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  intrigued  by 
the  reference  of  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  to  the  aesthetic  something - 

Ml’.  DOUGLAS.  No;  those  are  Mr. 
Larrick’s  words;  they  are  not  mine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well.  We  all  know 
that  corn-fed  steers  and  corn-fed  hogs 
produce  the  choicest  meat. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  appreciates  the  quality 
of  corn. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  believe  that  a  fish  dealer  should 
have  in  his  window  a  card  stating: 
“These  fish  were  fattened  on  the  choicest 
worms”? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No ;  it  is  Mr.  Larrick 
who  suggests  the  fattening  on  choice 
worms,  because  he  permits  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  chocolate  covered  bees,  choco¬ 
late  covered  ants,  and  dried  fish  which 
have  roaches  in  them;  and  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  under  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  object  to  the  description  “worm 
fattened  fish”? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  one  probes  the 
basic  sources  of  energy  and  the  ultimate 
and  intimate  function  of  every  living 
creature,  one  gets  into  many  features 
which  in  polite  conversation  are  not 
mentioned. 

Certainly  the  question  is  whether  the 
end  result  is  all  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  we  get  back  to  the 
same  basis  of  origin. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  United 
States  commodity  in  surplus  supply,  such 
a  fish  product  must  originate  within 
United  States  territorial  waters?  Would 
not  it  be  going  too  far  afield  to  provide 
that  fish  caught  off  the  coast  of  Peru  or 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  or  in  some 
other  distant  water  is  a  United  States 
commodity  which  at  times  is  found  in 
surplus  supply?  Should  not  we  restrict 
this  provision  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  provision 
already  does;  it  deals  with  any  product 
in  surplus  supply  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  reference  is 
to  any  domestically  produced  com- 
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modity.  But  should  fish  which  are 
caught  off  the  coast  of  Peru  or  Patagonia 
be  included  under  that  provision? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  there  is  a  fish 
flour  factory  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  in  existence  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  capable  of  being 
in  existence;  but  I  think  it  has  been 
forced  to  produce  fish  fertilizer,  because 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  comment  on  the  point  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Aside  from  the  fish 
concentrate  addition  to  the  amendment, 
certainly  it  does  not  require  that  fish 
later  found  to  be  in  surplus  supply  must 
have  been  caught  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States;  but  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  they  must  be  domestically 
produced — in  other  words,  caught  by 
U.S.  fishermen  on  U.S.  vessels  and  proc¬ 
essed  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  why  should  fish 
which  are  caught  5,000  miles  from  the 
United  States  be  considered  a  U.S.  do¬ 
mestically  produced  commodity? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  he  imply  that 
such  fish  are  “poor  fish”? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Because  they  are 
caught  by  American  fishermen  on  Amer¬ 
ican  fishing  vessels,  and  subsequently  are 
processed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  why  should  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  handling  them  under  our  sur¬ 
plus  commodity  program  be  charged  to 
the  American  farmers?  Why  should 
fish  which  swim  in  the  ocean  off  the  coast 
of  Peru  or  off  the  coast  of  Chile  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  our  surplus  commodity 
program,  and  why  should  the  expenses 
in  that  connection  be  charged  to  the 
expenses  for  the  program  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  happen  to  have 
been  among  the  group  of  Senators,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  who  helped  to  enact  Public 
Law  480.  Is  it  now  to  be  said  that  this 
law  applies  only  to  products  raised  on 
the  soil  of  the  United  States,  and  does 
not  apply  to  nutriment  drawn  from  the 
sea? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  but  the  expense  in 
that  connection  should  not  be  charged 
to  the  cost  of  the  program  for  food  prod¬ 
ucts  drawn  from  the  soil  of  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  is  unbecoming  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  generally  is  extremely 
kind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  this  is  a  practical 
matter,  and  I  am  not  concerned  with 
whether  I  am  regarded  as  taking  an  un¬ 
becoming  position. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  cost  of  the  operations  under  Public 
Law  480  is  paid  by  all  the  taxpayers  of 


the  United  States.  In  this  case,  the  point 
is  that  if  fish  are  in  surplus  supply,  the 
fishermen  should  be  treated  with  the 
same  equity  and  justice  that  the  farmers 
are. 

So  far  as  having  the  cost  charged  to 
anyone  is  concerned,  the  charge  is 
against  the  American  taxpayers;  they 
are  the  ones  who  pay  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  amendment 
applies  only  to  title  I  and  title  IV.  Title 
IV  does  not  involve  any  cost  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers,  for  such  sales  require  re¬ 
payment  in  dollars.  The  same  is  true 
under  title  I  which  results  in  making 
available  to  us,  in  other  countries,  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  and  in  that  way  they 
help  reduce  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  the  statement  made  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  who 
pointed  out  what  has  long  been  obvious — 
namely,  that  we  have  done  much  for 
those  who  produce  from  the  land,  but  we 
have  not  done  that  for  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  from  the  sea. 

If  we  adopt  a  program  of  Government 
payments  to  those  who  do  not  produce, 
what  a  bonanza  that  would  be  for  fisher¬ 
men  who  go  to  sea  and  seek  fish,  but  are 
unable  to  catch  any. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  many  would  be 
rewarded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  and  I  know  we 
are  about  to  be  regaled  by  something 
humorous. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  amendment,  because  I  like 
to  go  fishing.  However,  for  some  reason 
I  get  no  cooperation  from  the  fish.  So 
I  am  interested  in  doing  something  for 
those  who  seek  to  catch  fish,  but  get 
no  cooperation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Therefore  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  should 
support  this  motion  and  then  vote 
against  the  Carlson  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  considerable  amount 
of  this  product  is  produced  in  North 
Carolina;  but  we  call  it  fish  meal,  in¬ 
stead  of  fish  flour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  That  is  pri¬ 
marily  for  fertilizer  purposes  or  for  an¬ 
imal  feed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  for  animal  feed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  not  for  human 
consumption. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

I  should  like  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  am  not  a  law¬ 
yer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  I  should  like  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  Senator’s  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  amendment  covers  fish  meal.  If  it 
does  and  if  the  amendment  would  result 
in  taking  out  fish  meal,  but  not  in  taking 
out  fish  flour,  I  know  how  the  interest 


of  my  constituents  would  require  me  to 
vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  legal  authority  in  order 
to  make  this  determination.  The  only 
reason  why  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
I  are  a  little  put  out  is  that  over  the 
years  Congress  has  been  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  In  my  13 
years  in  the  Senate,  I  have  voted  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  support  possible  for  the 
American  farmers;  and  when  I  was  told 
that  the  farmers  were  in  trouble,  I  joined 
in  voting  to  relieve  them — as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and 
other  Senators  have.  But  now  we  are 
told  that  the  fishermen  are  in  trouble. 

We  should  remember  that  under  this 
provision,  the  supply  must  be  in  surplus. 
If  the  supply  of  fish  is  in  surplus — as  are 
wheat  and  corn — we  say  it  should  be  ex¬ 
portable  under  Public  Law  480,  in  the 
way  that  agricultural  commodities  are. 
What  is  so  unfair  about  that?  Yet  we 
are  being  told,  by  implication  and  in¬ 
nuendo,  that  if  fish  flour  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  High  protein  fish 
concentrate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  resents  having  it  called  fish  flour; 
but  the  technical  name  used  makes  no 
difference  to  me,  because  a  rose  by  any 
other  name  still  smells  like  a  rose. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  And  fish  flour  cer¬ 
tainly  smells. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  does  not  smell 
at  all.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  no  judge  of  that. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  properly 
thinks  this  should  be  called  fish  protein 
concentrate,  but  the  wheat  producers 
have  told  us  that  if  we  do  not  exclude 
fish  flour  as  such,  all  fish  products  may 
be  excluded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  true?  Have 
they  so  threatened? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  said  by  impli¬ 
cation  and  innuendo.  I  would  not  throw 
up  both  my  hands.  I  am  not  ready  to 
quit  yet.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have 
helped  Senators  in  the  past,  not  because 
of  any  particular  generosity  on  our  part, 
but  because  we  knew  that  the  wheat 
producers  were  in  trouble.  We  knew  that 
the  product  was  in  surplus.  There  are 
other  hungry  mouths  throughout  the 
world.  So  let  us  help  people.  That  is 
the  spirit  of  generosity  in  America. 

But  now  those  people  are  saying,  “We 
do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  sardine  on  our  slice  of 
bread.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Particularly  on  Fri¬ 
day. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  why  do  we  not 
put  a  sardine  on  their  bread?  That  is 
not  a  fish  story;  that  is  a  healthy  com¬ 
bination — sardine  on  rye.  That  is  all 
the  amendment  is  about.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reconsider  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  repent 
their  action  of  yesterday,  and  say  that 
this  is  all  one  vote.  This  is  one  Amer¬ 
ican  vote.  We  will  be  generous  not  only 
with  bread,  but  with  our  sardines  as  well. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  yield  In  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  I  would  like  to  complete  my 
statement. 

THE  FOOLISH  FEARS  OF  THE  WHEAT  PRODUCERS 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  know  in 
terms  of  tons,  but  it  would  probably  be 
an  appreciable  quantity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  there  any  demand 
for  the  product  abroad? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  there  is.  Exper¬ 
iments  have  been  made  in  Mexico,  and, 
I  believe,  in  Peru.  In  both  cases  the 
product  has  proved  its  worth.  The  spon¬ 
sor  has  given  it  away,  and  the  public 
health  authorities  have  tried  it  out  in 
the  diets  of  children,  and  its  nutritional 
value  has  been  proved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Being  an  inlander,  I 
have  no  idea  what  fish  flour  looks  like. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  what  it  looks  like? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  spread  on  bread 
or  is  it  taken  by  the  spoonful? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  to 
bring  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
some  of  the  high  protein  fish  concen¬ 
trate  that  I  have  with  me  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  I  invite  him  to  taste  and  see  for 
himself.  I  shall  even  give  some  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No;  I  do  not  want 
any. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Fishmeal  factories 
could  be  transformed  into  fish  flour  fac¬ 
tories.  I  once  went  by  a  factory  at 
Lewes,  Del.,  and  at  a  distance  of  1  mile, 
I  could  tell  that  it  was  a  fish  meal  fac¬ 
tory.  [Laughter.]  But  fish  concen¬ 
trate  has  no  odor  and  can  be  made 
without  taste  if  that  is  desired. 

There  is  a  great  potential  market  for 
the  product  if  it  can  be  developed.  One 
way  to  start  production  is  under  Public 
Law  480.  A  demand  for  the  product 
could  be  built  up  and  expanded.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  for  all  areas  in  which  fishmeal 
factories  and  processing  plants  are 
located. 


Producers  in  the  wheat  belt  are  afraid 
of  the  term  “flour.”  They  are  afraid 
that  if  high-protein  fish  concentrate  is 
sent  abroad,  it  will  be  baked  into  bread, 
and  in  the  future  bread  will  be  made  of 
high-protein  fish  concentrate  instead  of 
wheat. 

That  is  a  foolish  fear.  I  believe  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  semantic  error  of  ini¬ 
tially  caused  by  calling  the  product  “fish 
flour.”  I  believe  it  is  true  that  upon 
occasion  I  have  been  guilty  of  doing  so. 
But  fish  concentrate  is  a  protein  and 
flour  is  primarily  a  starch.  American 
millers,  take  out  the  wheat  germ,  which 
has  a  high  vitamin  content,  and  sell  the 
remainder,  which  is  largely  starch,  to  the 
American  people.  They  then  feed  the 
wheat  germ  to  the  hogs,  and  the  hogs 
fare  better  than  the  people. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  action 
from  either  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  or  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  correct  that  process.  I  believe 
the  millers  are  afraid  that  if  the  wheat 
germ  were  retained  in  the  flour,  they 
would  have  to  change  their  grinders, 
which  are  now  metallic,  and  substitute 
a  different  set  of  machinery.  But  that 
Is  somewhat  aside  from  the  point. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  wheat  belt  to 
be  afraid.  Fish  concentrate  will  not  be 
a  substitute  for  bread.  It  is  a  powder 
which  can  be  sprinkled  on  rice  and  on 
other  starchy  products — even,  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  frankly 
said,  on  the  bread  itself — compensating 
perhaps  for  any  deficiency  in  the  bread 
by  the  high  protein  content  of  the  fish, 
which  will  put  bone  and  muscle  into 
the  bodies  of  the  scrawny  and  under¬ 
nourished  people  in  the  hot  places  of  the 
world. 

We  hear  the  argument — “Yes,  but  the 
product  is  already  permitted  for  export; 
it  is  only  prohibited  from  domestic  use.” 

Under  Mr.  Larrick’s  ruling  that  is  true. 
But  we  all  know  what  will  happen  so 
long  as  that  disqualification  is  retained 
domestically.  The  Communists  will  “go 
to  town”  internationally  and  say  that 
we  are  sending  abroad  commodities 
which  we  say  are  not  fit  for  consumption 
at  home. 

I  wish  to  say  something  further  about 
the  bias  which  is  inherent  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  although 
I  do  not  wish  to  forget  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  desires  to  speak. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  there  available  any 
Information,  in  terms  of  dollars,  pounds 
or  bushels,  as  to  how  much  of  that  fish 
flour  is  in  surplus? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  already  a 
plant  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which 
could  produce  fish  concentrate  in  appre¬ 
ciable  quantity,  but  at  present  it  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  because  of  the  dis¬ 
qualification  attached  to  domestic  sales 
of  the  product. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  what  value  would  be  involved? 


THE  BIAS  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 

I  should  like  to  return  to  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  built-in  bias  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  against  improved 
bread. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war  Pro¬ 
fessor  McCay  of  Cornell  developed  an  un¬ 
bleached  flour  which  was  enriched  with 
wheat  germ,  soybean,  and  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  milk  solids.  Tests  under  the  Mc- 
Cay-Comell  formula,  were  performed  on 
rats.  The  rats  were  also  tested  on 
commercial  white  bread.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  rats  fed  on  commercial 
wheat  bread  became  sickly,  starved  look¬ 
ing,  and  produced  stupid  offspring.  All 
of  them  died  off,  and  the  strain  became 
extinct  before  the  fourth  generation  of 
rats. 

On  the  other  hand,  rats  fed  on  the 
McCay-Cornell  formula  thrived,  as  did 
their  offspring,  going  from  greater 
strength  to  greater  strength  through  the 
fourth  generation.  That  was  a  test  be¬ 
tween  the  bread  which  had  been  wheat 
germ,  soybean-high  proportional  milk 
solids  as  well  as  flour — unbleached  flour, 
I  might  add — and  commercial  flour. 
What  happened?  The  entrenched  bread 
interests  screamed  to  high  heaven. 
They  protested  about  the  improved 
bread  that  was  coming  onto  the  market. 

At  that  time  I  beleive  Mr.  Larrick  was 
Assistant  Commissioner.  Later  he  be¬ 


came  Deputy  Commissioner  and  then 
moved  up  to  Commissioner.  But  at  that 
time  he  was  Assistant  Commissioner.  I 
believe  that  experiment  brought  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  on  the  run  to 
protect  the  producers,  and  Dr.  McCay’s 
bread  could  not  be  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  as  bread. 

Why?  They  said  it  was  too  good  to  be 
called  bread.  The  FDA  wanted  to  call  it 
cake.  They  evidently  had  read  Marie 
Antoinette’s  alleged  comment  when  the 
workingmen  of  Paris  were  demonstrat¬ 
ing.  Marie  Antoinette  is  alleged  to  have 
said,  “What  are  they  demonstrating 
about?” 

Her  advisers  said,  “They  want  bread.” 

Marie  Antoinette  is  supposed  to  have 
made  the  frivolous  remark,  “Let  them 
eat  cake.” 

Here  we  have  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  saying 
that  this  bread  was  too  good  to  be  called 
bread,  and  therefore  it  should  be  called 
cake. 

We  can  imagine  how  attractive  it 
would  be  to  people  who  want  bread,  who 
said,  “We  want  the  Cornell  bread,”  if 
they  were  told,  “Oh,  you  cannot  get 
Cornell  bread;  you  must  take  Cornell 
cake.”  Cake  is  valuable,  but  it  is  not 
the  staff  of  life  as  bread  is  the  staff  of 
life. 

So  there  was  a  terrific  battle  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  I  had 
recently  come  to  the  Senate,  and  tried 
to  apply  not  pressure  but  discreet  educa¬ 
tion.  Finally  we  got  a  partial  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ruling  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

In  other  words,  the  bread  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  millers  were  so  powerful 
that  they  were  able  to  get  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  completely  twist 
the  meaning  of  the  original  food  and 
drug  law.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
law  was  to  put  a  floor  of  quality  under 
products,  so  that  they  would  not  fall 
below  a  given  standard  of  quality.  Now 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was 
trying  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  products, 
by  providing  they  cannot  be  too  good. 

I  have  had  further  difficulty,  not  so 
much  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  as  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  trying  to  get  them  to  ade¬ 
quately  test  a  flour  which  retains  the 
wheat  germ.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  that  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  wheat  industry,  because  bread  is 
now  so  tasteless  that  people  do  not  eat 
much  of  it.  If  we  could  make  bread 
more  attractive  to  people,  there  would 
be  an  enormous  increase  in  its  consump¬ 
tion.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  this, 
but  the  millers  are  opposed  to  it  because 
they  have  their  machinery  set  up  to  take 
out  the  wheat  germ  prior  to  grinding. 
The  technical  difficulty  is  that  if  they 
grind  the  wheat  germ  with  solid  metal 
rollers,  it  will  be  crushed,  and  oil  will  mix 
with  the  flour,  which  will  then  rancify 
and  spoil. 

The  new  process  would  not  crush  the 
germ  but  would  retain  it  in  the  flour. 
This  would  require  new  milling  ma¬ 
chinery,  at  a  capital  investment  the  mill¬ 
ers  do  not  wish  to  make.  The  millers 
have  been  holding  up  this  development 
in  the  field  of  dietetics,  just  as  they  are 
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now  trying  to  hinder  the  sale  of  high 
protein  fish  concentrate. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  one  of  the 
nicest  fellows  in  this  body.  He  is  kindly 
and  generous,  and  I  have  never  known 
him  to  utter  an  unkind  word. 

The  Wheat  Belt  need  not  worry  about 
this.  I  emphasize  again  that  there  has 
been  a  semantic  error  in  calling  this 
“fish  flour.’’  The  word  “flour’’  has 
stirred  up  the  ire  and  the  resentment  of 
the  whole  Wheat  Belt,  of  the  millers,  and 
the  breadmakers.  They  have  sprung 
to  arms  to  prevent  any  new  product 
coming  in. 

I  repeat  that  this  will  not  make  bread. 
It  is  a  protein,  not  a  starch.  It  will  be 
used,  instead,  on  products  such  as  pota¬ 
toes,  in  soups,  on  rice  and  oatmeal,  and 
on  many  others.  It  could  be  of  incal¬ 
culable  benefit  to  people  in  the  tropics. 
If  we  could  get  this  developed  and  ap¬ 
preciated,  there  would  be  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  market  which  would  be  opened 
up  as  well. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  much  impressed  with  the  case  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  developed  this 
afternoon.  I  believe  the  basic  argument 
in  support  of  what  he  is  trying  tp  do,  in 
addition  to  the  economic  interest  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  is  that  a  protein  shortage  is  the 
really  critical  food  problem  in  the  world 
today.  When  one  travels  in  an  area  such 
as  in  most  of  Africa,  one  finds  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  child  is  suffering  from  a 
damaging  shortage  of  protein  food.  This 
disease  is  called  kwashiokar.  We  have 
all  seen  its  effects,  in  the  distended 
bellies  and  skinny  arms  and  legs  of  chil¬ 
dren.  We  see  it  all  over  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world.  The  dis¬ 
ease  stems  not  so  much  from  a  shortage 
of  food  as  from  a  shortage  of  protein. 
Many  of  those  people  have  enough  calo¬ 
ries  but  not  the  kind  of  high-protein  con¬ 
centrate  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
talking  about. 

I  believe,  if  we  wish  to  strengthen  our 
food-for-peace  program — a  program 
which  enjoys  the  support,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  every  Senator — we  could  make 
a  great  contribution  to  the  program,  with 
little  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  by  including 
fish  and  fish  products  under  the  terms 
of  the  program. 

I  know  that  some  people  in  the  wheat 
country  are  disturbed  about  this.  I  come 
from  a  wheat  State  and  I  understand 
the  anxiety  expressed  this  afternoon;  but 
I  believe  it  is  not  well  founded.  I  believe 
there  is  no  real  foundation  for  it  at  all. 
It  does  not  make  any  more  sense  to  op¬ 
pose  adding  a  little  protein  to  our  cereal 
diet  than  it  would  to  oppose  vitamin- 
enriched  bread.  We  do  not  oppose  vita¬ 
mins  even  though  we  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  milling  industry. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said, 
we  might  find  a  broader  market  for  our 
wheat  products  and  our  bread  if  we 
could  include  with  it  some  of  the  other 
foods  which  the  world  is  so  desperately 
anxious  to  get.  We  can  do  this,  as  I  say, 
at  small  cost. 


I  endorse  what  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  deeply  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
said.  For  almost  2  yeai's  he  was  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Food-for-Peace  program 
and  played  a  great  part  in  helping  to 
bring  better  nutrition  to  these  other 
areas  of  the  world.  When  he  speaks  on 
this  subject — coming  from  a  wheat  State 
as  he  does— he  has  a  proper  concern  for 
the  industries  of  his  State. 

This  is  very  significant  testimony.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota:  Is  it  not  true  that  all  the 
tests  which  the  Senator  had  made,  when 
he  was  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace 
program,  indicated  this  product  was 
wholesome,  safe,  highly  nutritious,  and 
met  the  great  vitamin  shortage  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  underfed  areas  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  That  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  tests  which  have  been 
conducted  in  Mexico  City.  That  has 
been  the  experience  in  Peru.  Wher¬ 
ever  this  matter  has  been  put  to  a  valid 
test,  the  results  have  indicated  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  now  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  CARLSON  rose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  should  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  because  I 
believe  I  shut  him  off  a  little  prema¬ 
turely  before.  However,  I  did  wish  to 
make  my  substantive  case  before  I 
yielded  to  him. 

I  am  not  certain  of  the  program  of 
my  opponents.  I  would  make  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  now,  were  I  not  to 
be  immediaetly  faced  with  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  expect  to  make  a 
motion  to  table,  but  I  certainly  will  not 
shut  off  debate  for  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  or  for  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  motion  to 
table  is  made,  I  shall  ask  for  a  live 
quorum. 

I  think  this  is,  in  the  main,  the  sub¬ 
stantive  case  which  I  wish  to  make. 

I  do  not  like  to  pin  medals  on  myself. 
I  could  have  made  this  motion  last  night, 
but  the  Senator  from  Kansas  was  not 
present  on  the  floor.  I  therefore  with¬ 
held  the  motion  until  today,  when  he 
could  be  present.  I  therefore  extended 
a  very  proper  courtesy  to  him,  which 
through  lack  of  communication,  and  for 
one  reason  or  another,  was  not  extended 
to  me.  But  this  is  only  what  one  should 
do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Record 
ought  to  be  clear  with  regard  to  what 
took  place  yesterday  when  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  suggested  his  amendment. 
Realizing  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  was  ready  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  suggested  a  modification,  which 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  in  his  usual, 
gracious  way,  agreed  to  accept.  As  the 
matter  stands  now,  fish  flour,  or  high 
protein  concentrate,  is  included  if  it  is 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 


istration  as  an  edible  product.  That 
qualification  is  made. 

The  Record  ought  to  show  what  took 
place  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  feels  that  that  qualification 
ought  not  to  be  required.  I  realize  that 
is  the  way  he  feels.  But  I  think  the  Rec¬ 
ord  ought  to  show  what  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  stated  is  correct. 
The  point  is  that  as  long  as  George  P. 
Larrick  is  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  high  protein  concen¬ 
trate — alias  fish  flour — will  probably 
never  be  ruled  as  being  acceptable  for 
human  consumption,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  has  approved  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  this 
question  arose  last  night,  it  came  up  very 
suddenly,  because  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  had  asked  for 
a  rollcall  and  was  about  to  make  an 
extended  speech.  Then  he  agreed  to 
modify  his  amendment.  That  left  the 
committee  amendment  open  to  further 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  offered  his  amendment,  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  accepted, 
and  the  whole  matter  took  less  than 
5  minutes. 

I  personally  looked  for  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  There  was  not  time  to 
bring  him  to  the  floor.  I  knew  he  was 
not  entirely  in  agreement  with  the 
amendment.  In  m'y  opinion,  it  was  the 
most  satisfactory  way  to  do  it  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  make  this  statement  in  fairness  to 
Senators  like  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
other  Senators  who  are  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  blaming  anyone. 
I  am  only  explaining  how  it  happened 
that  I  did  not  make  a  protest  at  the 
time.  I  was  not  on  the  floor  because  I 
was  not  notified  as  to  what  was  coming 
up.  I  am  trying  to  play  fair  with  my 
opponents.  I  tried  to  play  fair  by  not 
making  a  motion  to  reconsider  last  night. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  should  be  said,  in 
fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who  realized  the  great  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  subject,  that 
he  did  not  at  the  time,  immediately  after 
the  modified  amendment  was  accepted, 
follow  the  usual  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure,  which,  as  I  understand,  would 
have  foreclosed  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  from  doing  that  which  he  is  now 
doing.  That,  I  am  sure,  was  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  would  want  to  be  heard  on  this  is¬ 
sue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  try  to  treat  each 
other  as  gentlemen.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  notified.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
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Rhode  Island  for  the  further  amend¬ 
ment  he  offered,  which  prevented  it  from 
being  an  outright  disqualification.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  that.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  matter  was  not  finally  settled 
by  making  a  motion  to  reconsider,  which 
would  have  been  immediately  defeated. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  it.  I  hope, 
when  I  make  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
it  will  be  adopted. 

I  hope  my  friend  will  not  make  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  table,  but  that  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  reconsider, 
because  a  motion  to  table  would  require 
three  steps  rather  than  two,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  hold  up  consideration  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  unduly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Two  or  three 
comments  should  be  made.  Some  have 
been  mentioned  already. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  stated  on  the 
floor  that  those  of  us  from  farm  States 
should  have  sympathy  with  those  from 
other  areas,  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  fish  and  the  amendment  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Last  night  I  stated  that  I  supported 
the  amendment.  I  think  I  can  state 
frankly  that  if  in  committee  I  had  op¬ 
posed  the  amendment,  I  doubt  if  it  would 
have  been  in  the  bill.  I  did  not  oppose 
it.  I  do  not  oppose  it  now.  I  had  one 
consideration  in  mind  last  night,  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
which  I  submitted,  which  I  think  is  a 
fair  amendment. 

Why  should  we  urge  people  who  are 
hungry  and  starving  to  eat  a  product 
that  our  own  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  does  not  approve  for  use  in  our  own 
country? 

In  the  second  place,  I  used  the  term 
“fish  flour.”  I  got  that  term  from  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  did  not  pick  it 
out  myself.  I  have  been  hearing  the 
term  “protein  concentrate.”  But  it  is 
still  the  same  product.  Call  it  by  any 
other  name,  it  is  still  fish  flour.  That  is 
what  they  have  been  trying  to  sell  it  as 
for  years,  and  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  doing  it. 

Last  night  I  did  not  know  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  to  be  called  up.  I  did  not  call 
it  up.  I  did  not  have  a  written  amend¬ 
ment,  but  when  the  amendment  was 
called  up,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
then  or  never.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
offered  the  language  stating  that  the  sale 
of  products  under  Public  Law  480  should 
not  contain  fish  flour  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  that  simple.  When  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  made  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  had  no  objection.  I  would  not 
oppose  the  sale  of  food  to  foreign  lands 
for  the  use  of  hungry  people  if  such  food 
were  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
place  greater  trust  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  than  he  does  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 


but  our  Nation  has  had  the  benefit  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
many  years.  The  Administration  has 
rendered  great  service  to  the  country.  I 
could  mention  many  products  from 
which  the  Administration  has  protected 
our  people. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  what 
a  great  product  it  is.  What  is  this  prod¬ 
uct?  Let  me  read  what  it  is. 

This  product  would  be  made  by  grind¬ 
ing  whole  fish  of  any  variety,  including 
scavenger  fish  and  other  fish  not  com¬ 
monly  considered  edible,  taken  from 
oceans,  inland  waterways,  swamps,  and 
other  sources,  and  would  include  every¬ 
thing  in  and  on  the  fish— head,  eyes, 
scales,  fins,  intestines,  contents  of  in¬ 
testines,  worms,  and  parasites.  Thus,  the 
product  would  consist  in  part  of  “filthy, 
putrid,  or  decomposed”  substances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

Still,  we  would  want  to  grind  up  that 
product,  call  it  fish  flour,  and  force  it 
on  hungry  people  in  other  lands.  I  will 
not  be  a  party  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  made  a 
statement  about  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Over  a  long  period  of 
years  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  consistently  taken  the  position, 
which  the  courts  have  consistently  up¬ 
held,  that  an  article  of  food  containing 
such  substances  is  adulterated.  For 
example,  the  courts  have  held  that  fish 
containing  parasitic  worms,  butter  con¬ 
taining  rodent  hair,  flies,  feather  parts, 
or  insect  filth,  flour  or  sugar  or  bread 
containing  rodent  hairs,  rodent  excreta, 
or  insect  fragments,  and  tomato  paste 
containing  corn  ear  worms  and  their 
excreta,  were  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

This  is  not  something  new.  I  do  not 
want  to  stand  here  today  and  permit 
an  amendment  to  the  language  that 
would  permit  exportation  of  items  that 
are  considered  not  to  be  fit  for  human 
consumption  in  this  country.  I  have  no ' 
objection  to  selling  them  all  kinds  of 
fish. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  read 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  I  think  he  will  agree  that 
there  is  no  question  as  to  what  the 
committee  had  in  mind.  I  read: 

There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign 
governments  have  asked  for  canned  fish 
products  under  the  food-for-peace  program 
to  supply  protein  deficiencies. 

To  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I 
say  that  fish  is  a  great  protein  food.  I 
have  no  objection  to  our  selling  it.  The 
Senator  pointed  to  the  need  for  it  in 
certain  countries,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  need  for  fish  flour  made  as  I 
have  described  it.  That  is  the  basis  for 
my  objection. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 

This  amendment  will  make  it  possible  to 
meet  these  requests  to  the  extent  that  fishery 
products  may  be  in  surplus.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  put  fish  on  the  same  basis  as  frozen 
beef,  canned  pork,  canned  hams,  variety 
meats,  and  fruit. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  said 
that  this  product  was  not  in  surplus,  but 
It  could  be  made  a  surplus  product.  That 
Is  not  the  purpose  of  Public  Law  480. 
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The  purpose  of  that  law  is  to  take  com¬ 
modities  which  are  already  in  surplus  and 
dispose  of  them,  and  not  try  to  produce 
others. 

As  I  have  read  from  the  report : 

The  amendment  will  put  fish  on  the  same 
basis  as  frozen  beef,  canned  pork,  canned 
hams,  variety  meats,  and  fruit. 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  fish  peo¬ 
ple  can  ask  for  any  more  than  that. 
They  are  on  the  same  basis.  Yet  they 
come  to  us  and  seek  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  place  on  sale  under  Public 
Law  480  a  product  that  has  not  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Whenever  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  approves  it,  and  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  of  course  it  will 
be  sold.  I  am  on  sound  ground. 

I  was  generous  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
mentioned.  I  could  have  prevented  this 
debate,  and  it  would  have  been  a  simple 
thing  for  me  to  do.  All  I  would  have  had 
to  do  would  be  to  make  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  adopted.  Then  the  Senator  would 
have  been  finished.  I  did  not  want  to  do 
that.  I  wanted  him  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  what  he  is  doing  now.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  shut  him  off  now.  He 
can  use  all  afternoon  to  discuss  this 
amendment.  Finally  I  will  make  my 
motion  to  lay  his  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yet  made  my  motion.  I  appreciate 
the  generous  comments  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Kansas.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  even-tempered  men  in  the 
Senate.  He  is  a  delight  to  all  of  us.  He 
mentioned  the  opinion  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  signed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Seitz, 
the  President,  under  date  of  November  6, 
1962,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  which  considered  this  product. 
They  were  asked  this  question:  “Can  a 
wholesome,  safe,  nutritious  product  be 
made  from  whole  fish?” 

The  report  states : 

The  committee  concluded  that  a  whole¬ 
some,  safe,  and  nutritious  product  can  be 
made  from  the  whole  fish.  The  committee 
accepted  the  definition  of  “a  wholesome 
product”  to  be  a  product  which  is  healthful 
and  promotes  physical  well-being.  Products 
are  currently  available,  produced  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  or  in  pilot  plants,  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  safe  and  nutritious  in  animal 
feeding  studies.  In  these  studies,  the  nu¬ 
tritional  value  of  fish  protein  concentrates 
has  been  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  or  better 
than  casein.  Information  is  also  available 
that  such  concentrates  have  been  utilized  in 
human  population  studies  and  found  to  be 
acceptable. 

Properly  processed,  all  portions  of  the  fish 
can  contribute  to  the  nutritional  value  of 
a  product. 

I  fear  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  is  under  the  influence  of  many 
forces.  One  of  them  is  the  group  of  big 
millers  and  the  wheat  interests,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  record  in  the  late  1940’s. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  turn  up  their 
noses  at  this  wholesome,  safe  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product,  they  have  passed  these 
articles,  which  I  exhibited  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  some  weeks  ago,  and  some 
of  which  I  have  in  my  hand. 
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THE  ABSURD  APPROVALS  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 

Here  is  a  chocolate  covered  menagerie 
of  ants,  baby  bees,  caterpillars,  and 
grasshoppers.  If  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  has  such  faith  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  I  will  give  him  some 
chocolate  covered  grasshoppers.  If  he 
does  not  like  that,  I  have  here  a  chocolate 
covered  ant.  These  are  products  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
approved.  They  say  they  are  all  right, 
but  they  will  not  let  a  wholesome,  sani¬ 
tary,  nutritious,  high  protein  fish  con¬ 
centrate  be  sold. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  take 
some  of  these,  or  will  any  other  residents 
in  the  Wheat  Belt  turn  up  their  noses 
at  a  high  protein  fish  concentrate?  I 
have  some  fried  grasshoppers,  if  he  would 
prefer  those. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  chocolate-covered  elephants? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  they  are  too 
large.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  he  did  not  want  to 
have  roaches  in  food.  I  have  here  some 
dried  fish  which  contain  several  roaches, 
clearly  visible.  They  are  used  as  an  at¬ 
traction.  If  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  like  to  consume  these  roaches, 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  I  will  place  them 
on  his  desk. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  receipt 
of  all  these  splendid  articles  which  have 
been  approved,  as  the  Senator  says,  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
I  understand  consists  of  the  upper  intel- 
ligencia  of  the  country,  not  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  It  has  never  reached  down 
that  far. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  the  National 
Academy  has  not  approved  those  articles; 
it  has  been  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  has  done  that.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  has  approved 
the  high  protein  fish  concentrates. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  comes  from  a  great  wheat 
State.  Let  me  offer  him  some  chocolate- 
covered  ants.  If  he  does  not  like  them, 

I  can  offer  him  some  fried  grasshoppers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
wish  the  wheat  industry  and  the  milling 
industry  had  such  great  influence  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  thinks.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
clamped  down  on  the  wheat  people,  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  necessary  to 
remodel  most  of  its  granaries  and  ware¬ 
houses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  that  was  done  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  diminish  the  amount  of  droppings 
of  rats? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  They 
have  had  to  remodel  most  of  the  ware¬ 
houses  and  granaries,  and  regulations 
have  been  tightened  to  the  point  that  if 
a  mouse  runs  across  a  bin  of  wheat,  the 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  disqualified. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  must  leave  some¬ 
thing  substantial  behind. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Just 
occasionally.  The  Senator,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  effect  is  proposing  that  we  take 
the  whole  mouse  and  make  flour  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  fighter.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  great  crusader. 
The  Senator  frqm  Illinois  is  a  worker  in 
good  causes.  I  suppose  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  say  it  since  the  Senate  knows 
it  and  the  whole  country  knows  it.  The 
Senator  knows  that  I  am  on  his  side  in 
this  controversy  regarding  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  decision.  We  had 
a  conversation  on  the  same  subject  the 
other  day,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
had  a  much  more  imposing  array  of  ex¬ 
hibits  than  he  has  at  the  present  time. 

I  see  that  the  exhibits  are  all  here 
again,  produced  by  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois.  They  did  not  appear  very  tasty 
at  that  time.  The  Senator  also  had  some 
fish  flour,  or  fish  protein  concentrate, 
and  he  offered  me  some.  I  expressed  a 
willingness  to  eat  the  flour,  but  resolute¬ 
ly  refused  to  be  enticed  by  his  repeated 
offer  of  chocolate-covered  bees  or  choc¬ 
olate-covered  ants,  or  even  fried  silk¬ 
worms.  Dried  fish,  liberally  adorned 
with  cockroaches  which  had  perished  in 
the  package,  was  not  at  all  appealing. 

I  stand  ready  to  work  with  him  and 
for  him  and  under  him  in  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  persuade,  by  whatever 
means  possible,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  permit  fish  protein  con¬ 
centrate  to  be  sold  domestically.  There 
is  nothing  offensive  about  this  product. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  would 
furnish  a  wonderful  protein  source  for 
people.  Not  all  Americans  have  enough 
protein,  but  that  is  especially  true  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  told  us  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  that  court  action  or  con¬ 
gressional  action  must  be  taken  to  bring 
about  and  effectuate  this  change.  If 
congressional  action  will  do  it,  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  am  with 
him.  I  will  join  him  in  any  way  possible 
to  bring  this  change  about,  because  it 
seems  to  me  it  makes  commonsense  to  do 
so. 

However,  another  consideration  is  in¬ 
volved  by  way  of  the  basic  amendment. 

I  was  its  architect.  Now  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  add  another  room  to  the 
architectural  design.  I  am  obliged  to 
say,  in  a  pragmatic  way,  that  not  for 
worlds  would  I  have  the  whole  house  col¬ 
lapse  in  this  effort.  I  say  that  with  all 
deference  and  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  The  fact 
is  that  this  amendment  was  offered 
originally  to  and  accepted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  because  it 
was  thought  that  it  was  an  appropriate 
and  justifiable  means  of  disposing  of  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  of  fish.  We  have  heretofore 
submitted  for  the  benefit  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  have  submitted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate  examples  of  how  these  sur¬ 
pluses  haxe  existed,  not  always,  but  from 
time  to  time,  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  two  Sena¬ 
tors  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore 


and  Mr.  Pell],  These  surpluses  have 
been  found  off  the  New  England  coast. 
They  include  sardines,  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
knows  so  well,  and  other  kinds  of  fish. 
Surpluses  have  likewise  occurred  on  the 
gulf  coast  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Since  the  basic  amendment  provides 
that,  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
none  of  the  appropriations  heretofore 
made  available,  or  to  be  made  available 
during  calendar  year  1965,  shall  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  amend¬ 
ment — that  is  to  say  those  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  title  I  under  the  basic  amend¬ 
ment,  the  one  that  was  adopted  yester¬ 
day — I  think  we  could  well  devote  our 
collective  efforts — including  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle — to  working  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  aggressively,  vigorous¬ 
ly,  and  I  hope  successfully,  so  that  with¬ 
out  any  debate,  without  any  argument, 
without  any  controversy,  the  fish  protein 
concentrate  then  could  be  used  for  this 
program. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  there  is 
no  surplus  of  fish  flour.  I  should  not 
have  used  that  expression;  I  should  have 
said  “fish  protein  concentrate.”  I  have 
no  doubt  there  could  be  built  up  shortly 
a  supply  of  such  concentrate.  My  under¬ 
standing  is  that  some  amounts  have  been 
sent  overseas  for  testing  purposes,  and 
that  there  is  some  sale  for  use  as  high- 
quality  animal  feed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  same  products  would  not  be 
desirable  for  human  beings. 

This  is  a  testing  stage,  more  or  less. 
The  fish  from  which  this  product  is  made 
are  edible  fish — edible  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  What  is  wrong  with  eating 
this  product,  when  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  allows  us  to  eat  sardines? 

But  I  believe  that  even  if  the  language 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate  based 
upon  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  prevails  just  as  it  is,  that 
does  not  mean,  cannot  mean,  and  should 
not  mean  that  at  an  early  date  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  program,  in  the  form  of  fish 
protein  concentrate  will  be  barred. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  because  I  think 
the  Record  ought  to  be  corrected  in  one 
respect,  or  at  least  clarified. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is  that  he 
is  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  fish  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  until  such  time  as  this 
product  is  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  made  eligible 
for  American  consumption.  He  is  not 
disposed  to  allow  to  be  sold  abroad,  even 
if  foreigners  want  to  buy  it,  a  product 
that  the  American  public  cannot  eat. 
What  is  the  Senator’s  contra  argument? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Whose  argument? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  want  to 
know  what  the  rebuttal  is  to  that  argu¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  I  made  my 
rebuttal.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Larrick 
is  completely  wrong.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  I  have  read,  has 
declared  high-protein  fish  concentrate  to 
be  wholesome,  safe,  and  nutritious. 
This  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Lar- 
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rick  is  wrong.  But  out  of  his  stubborn¬ 
ness,  he  has  made  an  administrative 
ruling  that  high-protein  fish  concen¬ 
trate  is  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
Even  though  he  has  not  barred  it  from 
foreign  use,  he  has  declared  it  unfit  for 
domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
he  has  declared  it  unfit  for  domestic 
consumption  strictly  on  esthetic  grounds, 
and  not  on  the  grounds  of  nutrition, 
safety,  and  economic  benefit? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Mr.  Larrick  said  it  raises  in  the 
minds  of  people  unesthetic  thoughts  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  fish  is  used,  including 
the  intestines  and  the  head,  although 
there  has  been  compression,  washing  in 
many  solutions  of  water  and  many  solu¬ 
tions  of  alcohol,  baking,  complete  sterli- 
zation,  and  removal  of  bacteria  that 
might  have  been  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  this 
gentleman  permits  the  sale  of  oysters 
with  their  intestinal  tracts,  and  of  clams, 
of  snails,  and  many  other  creatures  that 
have  intestinal  tracts.  He  raises  no  es¬ 
thetic  objection  to  them. 

First,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  were  eliminated,  and 
we  returned  to  the  basic  amendment  or 
to  the  basic  Bartlett  provision,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we 
would  put  pressure  on  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  include  the 
product  in  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  Also,  once  the  product  was  used 
abroad,  there  would  be  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  on  Mr.  Larrick  to  change  his  ruling 
at  home.  Many  people  at  home,  as  well, 
need  this  food.  Not  only  is  it  the  most 
available  source  of  cheap  protein,  as  the 
former  Director  of  the  food-for-peace 
program,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov¬ 
ern]  ,  has  testified,  but  it  affords  the  next 
big  market  for  the  American  fishing  in¬ 
dustry.  This  is  a  new  product,  one 
which  can  spell  the  difference  between 
depression  and  prosperity  for  the  fishing 
industry,  because  it  gets  away  from  the 
difficulties  of  refrigeration  in  preserving 
fish.  The  fish  can  be  processed  quickly 
and  made  into  fish  flour,  and  the  fish 
flour  will  keep  forever. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  protein  con¬ 
centrate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Excuse  me;  I  some¬ 
times  fall  into  that  error. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  re¬ 
solve  his  argument  to  this:  That  even 
though  the  product  cannot  be  used  for 
human  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  because  it  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
esthetic  reasons,  there  is  no  reason  why 
foreign  governments  which  desire  to  buy 
it,  knowing  what  the  product  is,  but  who 
nevertheless  wish  to  buy  it  because  it 
conforms  with  their  eating  habits,  should 
be  barred  from  buying  it  under  Public 
Law  480? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  we  do  not  develop 
fish  concentrate,  it  will  be  developed  by 
other  countries.  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
article  from  The  Fish  Boat  for  July 
1962,  which  describes  how  this  product 


is  being  produced  in  Norway.  If  we  hold 
off  producing  it,  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  will  come  in  and  take  this  market 
away  from  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  who  has  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  in  yielding  to 
me. 

Without  prolonging  this  discussion,  let 
me  point  out  that  yesterday  I  stated  my 
reasons  quite  fully.  My  statement  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  20699  of  the  Congression¬ 
al  Record. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  stated 
quite  accurately  that  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  has  given  fish  protein 
a  clean  bill  of  health. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  is  spending  approximately  $300,- 
000  on  a  program  of  acceptability  test¬ 
ing  and  development  of  the  commercial 
production  of  fish  flour  in  Peru,  to  which 
it  is  contributing  $300,000  during  the 
next  3  years,  and  also  that  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  is  continuing  its 
research  on  fish,  under  funds  appro¬ 
priated  last  year. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  at  the  present  time  it  will 
not  approve  the  sale  in  the  United  States 
of  fish  protein. 

I  agree  with  Senators  that  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  have  fish  protein  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket;  but  I  point  out  that  the  important 
thing  is  to  have  put  under  chapter  4  of 
Public  Law  480,  for  the  first  time,  do¬ 
mestically  produced  fish  products.  That 
is  why  I  supported  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  as  modified  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore] — because  I  believe 
that  under  that  amendment,  as  modified, 
fish  products  will  be  included  under 
chapter  4  of  Public  Law  480;  and  it  is 
important  that  that  be  done  at  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  criticize  any  Senator  who  voted  in 
favor  of  adoption  of  the  Carlson  amend¬ 
ment.  By  reading  between  the  lines  of 
the  statements  which  were  made,  I 
think  what  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  now  says  is  accurate.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  those  who  represent  the 
wheat  farmers  would  vote  to  kill  the 
entire  amendment  if  fish  concentrate 
and  fish  flour  were  not  excluded.  Per¬ 
haps  the  dairy  industry  has  joined  in  as 
well.  But  I  do  not  criticize  Senators  for 
participating  in  the  agreement  which 
was  reached.  I  was  not  a  party  to  it,  and 
I  think  ultimately  it  would  be  adverse  to 
the  public  health  of  the  world  and  also 
to  the  interests  of  the  Seaboard  States 
and  the  Great  Lakes  States.  The  Great 
Lakes  States  also  produce  fish,  and  they 
have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  rulings 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Regardless  of  whether  those  rulings 
are  good  or  bad,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro¬ 
long  the  debate  on  this  subject;  I  wish 


to  have  the  Senate  proceed  with  its  work 
on  the  pending  bill. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  would 
withdraw  his  amendment.  Then  we 
could  proceed,  and  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  then  have  the  Senate  go 
through  the  tedious  process  of  acting  on 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table;  and  then,  if 
we  should  win  in  that  connection,  on  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  modified  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
and  then  a  motion  to  include  certain 
words  in  the  bill. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  Christian  charity 
and  amiability  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  which  are  so  thoroughly  parts 
of  his  splendid  character,  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  waiting  for  an 
offer  from  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish, 
to  inform  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
I  will  not  withdraw  my  amendment.  I 
thought  I  was  most  generous  yesterday 
evening  when  I  tried  to  help  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  fish 
under  Public  Law  480  by  agreeing  to  go 
along  with  the  provision  that  fish  flour, 
which  has  not  been  approved  for  sale  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  be  eliminated  from  this 
part  of  the  committee  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  my  modified 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid¬ 
ered;  and  then  I  shall  move  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Bartlett 

[No.  232  Leg.] 
Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Gruening 

Morse 

Beall 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Pell 

Carlson 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Cooper 

"Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Cotton 

Keating 

Robertson 

Dirksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Smith 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Edmondson 

McIntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der],  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ctjrtis]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  dis¬ 
patched  forthwith  speedily — quickly — to 
bring  in  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Al- 
lott,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Mechem,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Mus- 
kie,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thur¬ 
mond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio  entered  the  Chamber  and  an¬ 
swered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  a  quorum  present? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  which  I  entered  last  night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson],  as  modified,  page  53, 
line  20,  of  the  committee  amendment, 
was  agreed  to. 

I  hope  that  if  a  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  is  made,  all  Sena¬ 
tors  in  favor  of  improving  the  nutrition 
of  the  people  of  the  world  and  developing 
new  markets  for  American  fisheries  will 
vote  “no.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  NATO  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  BY  WIVES  OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preside^,  I 
have  been  reading  on  the  news  ticker  a 
story  to  the  effect  that  two  wives  of 
Senators  have  been  mentioned  as  ac¬ 
companying  the  House  delegation  to  the 
NATO  Conference  some  days  ago. 
There  have  been  some  questions  raised 
about  those  wives  going,  and  I  wish  to 
say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  for 
the  Record,  that  they  went  in  good  faith. 
Their  husbands  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  had  been  appointed  by  this 
body  to  represent  the  Senate  at  the  an¬ 
nual  NATO  Conference,  and  at  my  re¬ 
quest  every  single  one  of  those  Senate 
Members  stayed  here  to  be  on  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  They  stayed  here  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  them,  in  light  of  the  directions 
laid  down  by  this  body,  to  attend  that 
most  important  Conference;  but,  because 
of  the  developments  over  which  they 
had  no  control  whatsoever,  and  because 
I  requested  them  to  stay  here,  they 
did  so. 

I  believe  that  instead  of  fault  being 
found  with  the  wives  of  these  Senators, 
who  went  to  the  Conference  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  their  husbands  would  join 
them  shortly,  as  they  had  every  right  to 
anticipate,  we  should  give  a  great  deal 
of  credit  to  Senators  who  remained  be¬ 
hind,  who  missed  a  most  important  con¬ 
ference,  and  who  attended  to  their  pri¬ 
mary  duty  on  the  floor. 

And  by  the  same  taken,  I  think  these 
two  ladies  deserve  some  credit  instead  of 
carping  criticism.  In  the  circumstances 
they  were  cast  in  the  role  of  unofficial 
representatives  of  the  Nation,  as  are  For¬ 
eign  Service  wives  or  military  wives  or 
Cabinet  wives  or  any  other  wives  of  of¬ 
ficials  of  this  Government  who  happen 
to  be  abroad.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
two  ladies  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
most  commendable  and  exemplary  man¬ 
ner. 

Furthermore,  may  I  say,  if  my  under¬ 
standing  is  correct,  that  the  two  ladies 
who  did  go  usually  travel  in  separate 
planes  from  their  husbands,  because  of 
the  safety  factor  involved,  for  their  chil¬ 
dren — a  practice  which  my  wife  and  I 
followed  until  our  own  daughter  was  18 
years  of  age. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  fact  would 
also  be  set  out  on  the  Record;  I  suppose 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  petty 
recrimination  and  speculation  which 
seems  to  be  so  rampant  would  stop,  and 
that  due  recognition  would  be  given  to 
the  facts  as  they  are  rather  than  to  wild 
speculation,  which  seems  to  be  so  much 
the  mood  of  the  moment. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
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the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7885, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  52, 
line  14,  of  the  committee  amendment,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$675,000,000” 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$655,- 
000,000.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  substitute  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
discuss  the  amendment  shortly.  Some 
discussions  will  be  held  off  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
while  I  speak  briefly  on  another  matter. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  strike  $20 
million  from  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  more 
about  it  until  the  discussions  off  the 
floor  have  been  concluded. 

Following  action  on  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  two  or  three 
amendments  to  offer.  If  we  are  success¬ 
ful  in  reaching  an  agreement  on  this  $20 
million  saving — and  I  shall  show  later 
that  the  $20  million  saving  is  reasonable 
and  fair — and  we  can  make  the  saving, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  not  offer 
any  further  money  cut  amendments,  and 
the  bill  might  reach  the  stage  of  a  third 
reading  before  the  late  afternoon  or  early 
evening. 

I  wish  to  take  a  few  moments  to  make 
a  record  in  regard  to  the  significance  of 
the  amendment  that  was  agreed  to,  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
modified  in  conferences  among  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska,  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
myself.  I  believe  the  amendment  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  that  has  been 
adopted  during  all  this  debate.  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  it  is  not  now  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It 
is  not  fully  comprehended  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  great  concern  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  concerning  certain 
types  of  military  aid.  This  amendment, 
in  my  judgment,  is  worth  millions  of 
dollars.  If  we  could  evaluate  good  will, 
it  is  worth  millions  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  American  good  will  in  Latin 
America,  because  it  will  come  as  a  great 
relief  to  many  of  our  best  friends  in 
high  government  positions  in  many 
countries  in  Latin  America. 

Part  of  the  adjustment  that  was  made, 
in  agreeing  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  was  that  I  would 
not  press  a  money  cut  amendment  for 
a  $10  million  cut  in  the  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  Latin  America.  I  was  glad  to 
agree  to  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
outcome  would  have  been  on  my  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  believe  it  had  a  very  good 
prospect  of  being  approved.  It  should 
have  been  approved  on  its  merits.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  important  that 
the  record  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  con¬ 
tain  this  discussion  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America  as  a  result  of  the  types  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid  which  we  have  been  giving. 
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A  few  months  ago,  when  I  attended 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  Pi’esident 
of  Peru,  I  witnessed  a  military  parade 
that  included  about  40  American  Sher¬ 
man  tanks  furnished  to  Peru  by  the 
United  States  through  military  assist¬ 
ance.  What  useful  purpose  those  tanks 
could  possibly  serve  in  Peru  escapes  my 
imagination. 

The  purpose  they  do  serve  in  Peru 
and  elsewhere  on  that  continent  is  to 
pose  a  constant  and  continual  threat  to 
the  civilian  governments  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  They  are  the  gun  at  the  head  of 
every  elected  President  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — a  gun  that  we  have  manufactured 
and  furnished  free  of  charge.  All  too 
often,  these  weapons  have  been  used  to 
thwart  and  overturn  the  governments 
that  have  been  seeking  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
which,  of  course,  we  are  also  financing. 

When  I  say  “gun”  I  mean  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  like  tanks  and  jet  aircraft.  The 
kinds  of  guns  that  the  armed  services 
in  Latin  America  do  need  to  control 
guerrillas  and  terrorists  are  the  small 
arms  and  mobile  equipment  that  we  can 
furnish  under  a  ceiling  of  $40  million. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  military 
castes  in  some  of  these  countries  have 
become  so  arrogant  in  their  demands  for 
expensive  equipment,  and  have  become 
such  a  threat  to  civilian  governments  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  that  some  governments  have 
sought  to  obtain  equally  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  for  other  branches  of  their  services 
merely  to  offset  the  others.  If  one  coun¬ 
try  has  an  air  force  whose  power  and 
prestige  have  been  elevated  with  late 
model  U.S.  jets,  then  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  that  government  anxious  to  bal¬ 
ance  its  air  force  with  an  army  equipped 
with  Sherman  tanks,  and  a  Navy  equip¬ 
ped  with  large  ships,  and  a  few  jets  of 
its  own  to  keep  the  air  force  from  taking 
over.  This  kind  of  rivalry  is  going  on 
within  individual  countries.  And  it  has 
led  to  a  similar  rivalry  among  the  armed 
services  of  neighboring  countries. 

Senators  will  find  at  my  desk  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Af¬ 
fairs  on  June  24,  1963.  It  contains  a 
breakdown  of  the  military  aid  that  went 
to  each  country  in  Latin  America  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  Of  course,  it  is  marked  “Con¬ 
fidential.”  Therefore,  I  am  unable  to 
read  it  to  the  American  people. 

But  I  can  report  that  of  all  Nations 
in  the  hemisphere,  it  was  none  other 
than  the  Dominican  Republic  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  military  aid  from  us  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  It  received 
far  more  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  any 
other  country. 

What  a  harvest  we  reaped  from  that 
assistance.  What  a  harvest  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republican  reaped 
from  it.  With  that  military  assistance, 
the  armed  services  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  slaughtered  a  free,  elected,  con¬ 
stitutional  government. 

Look  at  the  other  figures,  if  Senators 
will  but  come  to  my  desk.  The  next 
largest  recipients  of  military  aid  from 
us,  relative  to  population,  were  Bolivia 
and  Chile.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to 
note  that  Bolivia  remains  one  of  the 
most  unstable  nations  of  the  hemisphere, 
both  economically  and  politically.  She 


is  a  recipient  of  endless  American  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  She  is  beneficiary  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  contingency  fund,  for  contin¬ 
gencies  that  plague  Bolivia  but  which  do 
not  threaten  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States.  She  is  the  recipient  of 
nonproject  money,  which  means  she  gets 
it  purely  for  budget  support  because  the 
Bolivian  budget  must  finance  the  na¬ 
tionalized  tin  mines.  Because  of  the 
huge,  inflated  payrolls  of  those  tin  mines, 
her  budget  is  grossly  out  of  balance,  and 
the  United  States  makes  up  the  differ¬ 
ence,  just  as  we  do  in  Turkey  with  her 
socialized  industries. 

Yet,  because  of  this  tenous  eco¬ 
nomic  condition,  there  are  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  Bolivia  is  also  threatened  by  inter¬ 
nal  communism.  I  suggest  that  the 
revolution  that  occurred  in  Bolivia  in 
1952  was  a  revolution  of  the  extreme 
leftwing,  if  not  actually  a  Communist 
revolution.  It  was  then  that  the  tin 
mines  -  were  nationalized.  They  have 
served  ever  since  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
working  people  of  Bolivia,  even  though 
the  mines  do  not  support  those  payrolls. 

But  Bolivia  has  already  had  a  left- 
wing  revolution.  What  useful  purpose 
do  we  serve  in  sending  her  military  aid 
now  to  seek  to  hold  down  by  force  the 
pressures  that  the  revolution  itself 
brought  to  Bolivia? 

The  two  nations  ranking  next  highest 
in  the  per  capita  military  aid  standings 
in  Latin  America  are  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras.  I  need  not  remind  Senators 
what  the  military  forces  in  Honduras 
did  with  our  military  aid.  They,  too, 
murdered  an  elected  government  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  imminent  election  from  being 
held. 

After  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  the 
recipients  of  the  military  aid  on  a  per 
capita  basis  were  Paraguay,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay.  There  is  another  junta  in 
that  group — the  military  junta  of  Peru. 

Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador 
rank  next  in  this  list.  Guatemala  is 
still  another  example  of  a  military  coup 
which  ousted  an  elected  government. 

Senators,  Congressmen,  all  Americans, 
must  face  the  fact  that  we  are  arming 
the  military  castes  of  Latin  America  to 
destroy  civilian  government.  How  can 
anyone  reconcile  that  with  our  own  be¬ 
liefs,  or  with  our  objectives  in  Latin 
America? 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  it  many  times, 
and  I  shall  say  it  many  times  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  bill:  We  do  nothing  in  the 
world  but  further  the  causes  of  Castro 
and  communism  when  we,  or  the  govern¬ 
ing  classes  of  Latin  America,  reduce  the 
choices  of  their  people  down  to  a  choice 
between  communism  and  military  fas¬ 
cism.  It  is  the  game  of  Castro  to  force 
this  choice  upon  the  masses  in  Latin 
America,  because  he  knows  that  even¬ 
tually  communism  will  triumph  over 
militaristic  fascism.  That  is  how  Castro 
himself  came  to  power.  He  knows  very 
well  that  when  any  people  are  suppressed 
in  their  political  and  economic  activities 
by  a  police  state,  backed  up  by  tanks  and 
other  weapons,  they  will  turn  to  equally 
extreme  and  violent  measures  to  throw 
off  that  suppression. 

The  Communist  cadres  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  have  their  greatest  opportunities  in 
those  countries  run  by  military  police 


states.  The  whole  reason  for  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  was  to  give  the  240 
million  people  of  the  continent  to  the 
south  of  us  a  chance  to  make  some  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  progress  by  peaceful 
and  progressive  means.  The  military 
juntas  are  every  bit  as  much  an  enemy 
of  the  Alliance  as  are  the  Communists. 
Neither  faction  wants  to  see  the  changes 
envisioned  by  the  Alliance  accomplished. 
Their  reasons  are  quite  different:  The 
Communists  do  not  want  the  Alliance  to 
succeed  because  they  want  to  appear  to 
be  the  only  vehicle  whereby  the  people 
of  Latin  America  can  improve  their 
standard  of  living.  The  military  castes 
do  not  want  conditions  to  change  at  all. 
For  them,  the  Alliance  is  as  much  a 
threat  to  their  privileged  existence  as  are 
the  Communists. 

We  ought .  to  take  notice  of  where 
large  numbers  of  the  sons  of  the 
oligarchs  go.  They  go  into  the  military 
forces.  They  are  a  part  of  the  military 
caste  system.  The  sad  fact  is  that  large 
numbers  of  the  oligarchs  take  advantage 
of  American  foreign  aid  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  To  the  extent  that  it  does  help  in 
some  economic  conditions,  frequently 
the  chief  beneficiaries  are  the  oligarchs. 
By  and  large  they  profit  economically 
and  take  the  increased  profits  that  come 
out  of  the  expenditures  of  American  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  invest  them  in  New  York 
and  Swiss  banks,  and  not  in  the  future 
economy  of  Latin  America.  But  we  are 
expected  to  pour  additional  millions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers’  money  into  Latin 
America  to  make  more  money  for  the 
oligarchs. 

Too  often  that  is  the  pattern,  and 
that  is  why  I  say,  most  respectfully,  to 
my  President  that  when  he  talks  in  New 
York  about  doing  something  to  help  the 
poor,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  foreign 
aid  is  not  so  used  by  the  rich  that  they 
grow  richer  and  the  poor  become  poorer. 
Indirectly,  it  is  true  it  may  help  them; 
but  the  indirect  effects  are  unimportant. 

Indirectly,  I  believe  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  of 
which  I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
and  the  wonderful  cooperation  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  from  the  majority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  in  modifying  the  amendment  in 
a  manner  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
whip,  are  among  the  most  important 
things  we  have  done  iff  connection  with 
the  entire  foreign  air  program. 

By  this  amendment,  if  it  remains  in 
the  bill  when  it  is  finally  adopted  in  con¬ 
ference,  the  United  States,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  announces  that  there  will  be 
no  more  military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
save  and  except  when  the  President  finds 
it  is  in  our  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  concerned,  from  the 
standpoint  of  defense  of  the  hemisphere, 
and  so  reports  his  reasons  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

As  will  be  seen  from  several  commu¬ 
nications  I  shall  read  shortly  from  some 
of  our  best  friends  in  Latin  America,  it 
will  take  the  tremble  out  of  their  knees. 
Some  of  our  best  friends  in  high  places 
in  Latin  America  have  been  trembling 
as  a  result  of  their  fears  concerning  what 
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may  happen  to  their  governments  if 
military  juntas  decide  to  use  American 
heavy  military  equipment  to  overthrow 
their  governments,  as  has  been  done  so 
frequently  in  the  past  in  other  places. 

I  cannot  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  too  highly.  Congratulations  are 
due  them  for  writing  into  the  bill  the 
policy  contained  in  the  amendment. 

Under  this  amendment,  if  aid  is  neces¬ 
sary.  and  the  President  so  finds  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  internal  security  for 
defense  and  economic  needs,  the  amend¬ 
ment  makes  it  possible. 

As  I  said  before,  when  we  were  trying 
to  make  an  adjustment  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  what  is  needed  in  Latin  America 
is  not  Sherman  tanks,  not  mile  upon 
mile  of  heavy  artillery  equipment,  not  jet 
planes.  What  is  needed  is  small  arms, 
rifles,  machineguns,  tear  gas,  and  heli¬ 
copters  to  protect  a  country  internally 
from  a  possible  Communist  uprising. 

That  intention  was  brought  out  as  we 
made  the  legislative  history  at  the  time 
the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment. 
Under  the  amendment,  aid  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  is  available. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  worth  much 
more  than  a  $10  million  cut  from  a  $50 
million  aid  program  as  it  came  from  the 
committee,  which  cut  I  was  about  to 
propose. 

It  is  worth  much  more  than  that  in 
the  savings  we  could  make,  because  psy¬ 
chologically  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
Latin  America,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  United  States  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  resulting  good  will  that 
will  come  from  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  That  is  true  of  all  of  Latin 
America.  It  is  not  possible  to  buy  such 
good  will.  Therefore  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  that  I  had  a  little  part  to  play  in 
my  conversations  with  the  leaders  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  revised 
amendment. 

The  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the 
United  States  have  been  firm  in  cutting 
off  aid  to  Cuba  because  we  see  no  point 
in  assisting  a  government  that  is  sub¬ 
verting  much  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
United  States,  too.  Yet  we  make  it  pos¬ 
sible,  through  misguided  military  aid,  for 
the  oligarchies,  backed  by  the  power  of 
their  military  establishments,  to  subvert 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  amendment  to  reduce  the  ceiling 
on  military  aid  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
my  proposal  to  cut  off  entirely  aid  to 
juntas  that  overthrow  elected  govern¬ 
ments. 

Later  this  afternoon  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  present  to  the  Senate  a  modification  of 
my  junta  amendment  with  the  approval 
of  the  adminisrtation  which,  if  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  will  have  as  helpful  an 
effect  in  regard  to  the  junta  issue  in 
Latin  America  as  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  in  connection 
with  military  aid. 

By  sending  military  aid  that  cannot  be 
used  for  any  hemispheric  defense,  that 
cannot  be  used  against  any  Communist 
guerrillas  or  street  fighters,  by  sending- 
military  equipment  that  only  enables  a 
military  faction  to  shoot  up  a  city  or 
bombard  a  presidential  palace  until  its 


occupant  is  killed  or  surrenders,  we  are 
undoing  with  one  hand  what  we  try  to 
build  up  in  Latin  America  with  the  other. 
It  is  a  great  irony  that  the  same  tax¬ 
payers  are  paying  for  both  programs. 

In  areas  of  tax  reform,  land  reform, 
interest  rate,  and  budget  reform,  as  in 
many  other  areas,  Latin  American  ef¬ 
forts  to  live  up  to  the  pledges  of  the 
Punta  del  Este  conference  have  fallen 
short.  Self-help  is  proceeding  at  a  dis¬ 
appointingly  slow  pace.  But  of  all  the 
reverses  and  failures  of  the  Alliance — 
and  the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
some  of  them,  too — the  most  shattering 
and  potentially  dangerous  is  the  recent 
series  of  military  coups  d’etat  against 
legitimate  governments. 

The  number  of  military,  or  military- 
backed  dictatorships  in  Latin  America 
has  almost  doubled  since  the  Alliance 
was  launched,  increasing  from  four  to 
seven  in  a  little  over  2  years.  There 
have  been  four  coups  d’etat  in  1963,  in 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

It  may  be,  as  has  been  suggested,  that 
these  military  coups  are  merely  rear¬ 
guard  actions  of  a  dying  old  order,  but 
it  may  on  the  contrary  be  that  they  are 
profound  political  retrogressions  from 
the  principles  of  Punta  del  Este.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  we  are  seeing  the  oli¬ 
garchies  of  Latin  America  turning  their 
backs  on  peaceful  progress,  choosing  to 
take  their  chances  on  communism  rather 
than  fulfill  the  obligations  they  under¬ 
took  when  they  entered  into  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

At  best,  they  are  a  tactical  setback 
in  the  democratic  revolution  of  Latin 
America;  at  worst,  they  will  destroy  the 
Alliance  and  serve  final  notice  upon  the 
great  booming  masses  of  its  people  that 
they  are  reduced  to  the  alternatives  of 
communism  or  military  fascism. 

The  United  States,  too,  must  make  up 
its  mind  what  it  really  wants  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  Latin  America.  We,  too,  must 
decide  whether  we  are  going  to  base  our 
policy  on  the  assumption  that  is  wide¬ 
spread  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
including  very  high  places  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Defense,  that  Latin 
people  are  incapable  of  self-government. 
It  is  a  widespread  assumption  that  they 
are  not  now  and  probably  will  never  be 
good  for  anything  but  military  rule, 
autocratic  rule,  the  kind  of  government 
that  directs  their  lives  from  above  and 
tells  them  what  to  do  economically, 
politically,  and  socially. 

I  have  heard  variations  on  that  line 
many  times.  I  have  heard  men  experi¬ 
enced  in  international  affairs  shrug  at 
the  problems  of  Latin  America,  and  tell 
me  that  they  never  have  had  a  legal  sys¬ 
tem  or  a  social  or  economic  system  that 
would  permit  the  kind  of  peaceful  prog¬ 
ress  envisioned  by  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  I  have  been  told,  “People  have  al¬ 
ways  lived  under  military  dictatorships 
in  Latin  America  and  they  always  will. 
They  don’t  know  how  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  any  other  way.” 

That  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  Castro 
likes  to  hear  from  us.  That  is  the  kind 
of  policy  he  likes  to  have  us  follow,  too. 
And  we  do  follow  it  when  we  go  on  build¬ 
ing  up  military  factions  there  with  our 
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free  military  equipment,  and  when  we 
go  on  doing  business  as  usual  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  with  military 
juntas. 

I  am  not  asking  Senators  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  what  kind  of  governments 
these  people  choose  for  themselves.  I 
am  not  advancing  any  policy  of  inter¬ 
vention  in  how  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  governed.  But  I  am  saying 
that  we  have  the  duty  to  decide  how 
American  money  shall  be  spent  down 
there,  and  for  what  purposes.  Cutting 
off  aid  to  a  junta  is  not  U.S.  interven¬ 
tion.  Reducing  somewhat  our  level  of 
military  aid  is  not  intervention.  Aiding 
nations  that  want  to  help  themselves  and 
help  advance  the  living  conditions  of 
their  people  through  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  is  not  dictation  to  them.  It  is  not 
an  effort  to  force  Anglo-Saxon  institu¬ 
tions  upon  Latin  peoples,  as  some  of  us 
are  accused  of  doing. 

What  I  am  calling  for  is  a  policy  of 
pragmatism.  I  believe  the  evidence  of 
recent  history  in  Latin  America  is  very 
clear,  and  that  it  compels  us  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  putting  American 
taxpayers’  money  into  Latin  American 
military  machines  and  into  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  oligarchies  is  pure  waste.  If 
we  go  on  doing  it,  communism  will  sweep 
the  hemisphere,  anyway.  We  cannot 
build  a  barrier  to  communism  in  Latin 
America  with  nothing  but  American  dol¬ 
lars.  Neither  can  we  build  it  with  tanks 
and  jet  aircraft.  We  can  only  build  that 
barrier  with  the  institutions  that  the 
people  there  must  erect  themselves.  All 
we  can  do  is  contribute  a  little  of  the 
capital  it  takes,  and  not  very  much  of 
that. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
eliminates  any  necessity  for  my  amend¬ 
ment,  which  would  seek  to  cut  an  addi¬ 
tional  $10  million  from  military  aid  for 
Latin  America,  now  gives  us  a  new  op¬ 
portunity,  a  changed  opportunity,  and 
gives  to  free  nations  in  Latin  America 
a  different  opportunity,  too,  because  we 
say,  “We  will  help  you  in  the  face  of  any 
threat  to  your  internal  security  from  the 
standpoint  of  Communist  coups,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Communist  take¬ 
over  which  seeks  to  destroy  a  free  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  we  are  not  going  to  damage 
you,  and  we  are  not  going  to  weaken  you; 
we  are  not  going  to  put  you  in  danger 
from  a  threat  by  giving  the  other  kind  of 
military  aid  that  we  have  been  giving 
for  so  long,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
a  military  coup  to  build  itself  up  and 
threaten  the  survival  and  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  a  free  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  Latin  America.  Sometime  ago, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  stated  clearly  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  would  not  be  built 
in  a  few  years — and  it  will  not  be  if  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  grows  into  the  fru¬ 
ition  of  which  it  is  capable.  However,  if 
we  kill  it  before  it  starts  to  bud;  if  we 
discourage  the  people  of  Latin  America 
before  the  Alliance  for  Progress  blos¬ 
soms,  we  shall  lose  Latin  America,  so 
far  as  having  an  effective  ally  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  will  then  be  confronted  with 
a  conflict  between  military  fascism  and 
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revolutionary  communism  in  Latin 
America. 

I  am  concerned  about  some  of  the 
happenings  in  Latin  America  among 
some  of  our  so-called  friends,  such  as 
Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  “Brazil  Plan 
for  Alliance  Is  Rejected  at  Parley,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  today,  November  14,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brazil  Plan  for  Alliance  Is  Rejected  at 
Parley 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  November  14. — A  U.S.- 
backed  proposal  to  give  Latin  Americans 
greater  responsibility  in  direction  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  apparently  faced 
smoother  sailing  today  after  general  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  Brazilian  plan  to  bring  in  as  many 
European  contributors  as  possible,  including 
even  the  Communist  bloc. 

Diplomats  said  the  Brazilian  proposal  won 
only  Bolivia’s  support  from  among  the  20 
nations  attending  the  Inter-American  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  session. 

There  was  no  official  U.S.  comment,  but 
most  Latin  American  delegates  privately 
censured  the  proposal,  circulated  quietly 
among  delegates  to  sound  out  their  reac¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  of  the  cold  reception,  the 
Brazilians  decided  not  to  submit  their  plan 
to  a  working  committee. 

AIMED  AT  U.S.  PLAN 

The  Brazilian  proposal  apparently  was  in¬ 
tended  to  torpedo  the  U.S. -backed  plan 
to  create  a  seven-nation  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  to  pass  on  aid  projects  and  give 
Latin  Americans  more  influence  in  overall 
control  of  the  multibillion-dollar  economic 
and  social  development  program. 

The  Brazilians  reportedly  had  still  another 
maneuver  in  reserve.  Informants  said 
Brazil  has  indicated  that  if  the  seven-nation 
committee  is  approved,  it  will  insist  that  the 
action  be  ratified  by  the  congress  of  each 
member  nation.  This  could  delay  formation 
of  the  committee  for  several  years. 

The  Brazilians  argued  that  the  seven- 
nation  committee  would  only  impede  the  aid 
program  by  increasing  redtape.  But  many 
delegates,  particularly  those  from  smaller 
countries,  agreed  that  Brazil’s  opposition  was 
based  on  the  feeling  that  she  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  level  of  other  nations  applying 
for  aid  funds  and  that  a  mostly  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  committee  would  be  less  sensitive  to 
political  considerations  than  the  United 
States  has  been. 

FIRM  U.S.  BACKING 

U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  head  of  the  American  delegatibn, 
placed  U.S.  support  firmly  behind  the  pro¬ 
posed  committee  yesterday  and  said  if  the 
program  to  accelerate  Latin  America's  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  is  lagging,  it  is  largely  Latin 
America’s  fault. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  that  since  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  launched  27  months  ago, 
the  United  States  has  poured  out  $2.3  billion. 

“Within  Latin  America,”  he  declared, 
“there  have  also  been  delays  in  establishing 
effective  planning  machinery,  in  mobilizing 
domestic  resources,  in  establishing  priorities, 
and  above  all  in  the  development  of  well- 
conceived  and  technically  sound  projects.” 

Mr.  Harriman  said  the  Alliance  needs  “a 
greater  multilateralization  of  effort  and 
strengthened  political  leadership.”  He  said 
the  proposed  committee,  “under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  distinguished  Latin  American 
chairman,  can  and  should  give  a  vigorous 
new  impetus  to  our  common  efforts.” 


Mir.  Harriman’s  45-minute  speech  was 
warmly  received,  even  by  the  chief  Brazilian 
delegate.  Finance  Minister  Carlos  Alberto 
Carvalho  Pinto. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  entitled  “Brazil 
Suggests  All  Nations  Join  Alliance  Giv¬ 
ing,”  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  14, 1963,  dealing  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  invitation  to  other  nations,  pos¬ 
sibly  even  the  Soviet  Union,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brazil  Suggests  All  Nations  Join  Alliance 
Giving 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  November  13. — Brazil  Is 
sounding  out  Latin  American  nations  on  a 
suggestion  to  invite  other  nations,  possibly 
even  the  Soviet  Union,  to  contribute  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  informed  sources  said 
today. 

They  said  first  reaction  was  cool  from  other 
delegations  attending  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  session  in  Sao 
Paulo. 

Many  delegates  obviously  fear  that  the 
opening  of  the  Alliance  to  those  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  endanger  U.S. 
financial  support.  The  United  States  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  give  Latin  America  economic  aid 
to  the  tune  of  $10  billion  over  10  years. 

The  Brazilian  paper  circulating  among 
delegates  were  said  to  be  an  explanation  why 
Brazil  opposes  the  present  plan  to  create  a 
seven-man  coordinating  committee  to  spend 
Alliance  aid. 

The  sources  said  Brazil’s  plan  is  not  in  the 
form  of  a  proposed  resolution  but  merely  is 
advanced  as  a  suggestion. 

The  idea  would  be  to  internationalize  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  now  strictly 
United  States-Latin  American  operation. 
One  highly  placed  informant  said  the  plan 
would  open  the  Alliance  to  all  comers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  if  necessary. 

This  is  the  Brazil  plan  as  reported:  All 
Latin  American  countries  would  contribute 
a  total  of  $1  billion  a  year  to  the  Alliance 
program;  the  United  States  would  contribute 
$1  billion;  then  other  countries  would  also 
be  invited  to  participate. 

Last  week  at  a  meeting  of  Alliance  experts, 
Brazil  opposed  the  generally  agreed  upon 
plan  to  set  up  a  seven-nation  inter-American 
coordinating  committee. 

The  Brazilian  paper  now  in  circulation  is 
said  to  argue  that  the  committee  would  only 
increase  the  redtape  and  bureaucracy  that 
Brazil  insists  is  holding  up  the  program  now. 

Officially,  the  conference  took  no  notice  of 
the  Brazilian  proposal. 

The  Alliance  came  in  for  criticism  from 
Bolivia’s  Roberto  Jordan  Pando,  who  claimed 
that  the  aid  program  was  being  bogged  down 
by  U.S.  bureaucracy. 

Bolivia  also  joined  Brazil  in  opposing  the 
creation  of  the  seven-nation  inter-American 
Alliance  Committee. 

However,  the  committee  plan  was  support¬ 
ed  by  U.S.  Delegation  Chief  W.  Averell  Harri¬ 
man. 

He  conceded  that  no  one  is  “wholly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  progress  of  the  Alliance  pro¬ 
gram,”  but  he  said  much  more  has  been  done 
than  often  is  recognized  by  public  opinion. 

While  backing  the  creation  of  the  seven- 
man  Alliance  committee,  Harriman  indicated 
that  the  United  States  would  accept  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
hasten  this  discussion  by  asking  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  1963,  from  Jose  Figueres,  former 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  in  support  of 
the  principle  that  I  have  upheld  in  re¬ 
gard  to  juntas  and  military  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Harvard  University, 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  5,  1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

The  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  stand  on  the  Dominican  and  Hon¬ 
duran  crises. 

In  the  New  York  Times,  October  5,  page  1 
continued.  Tad  Szulk  says  that  the  U.S. 
military  mission  encouraged  the  coup  in 
Santo  Domingo. 


This  is  what  is  happening  everywhere. 
The  military  call  communism  any  social  re¬ 
form,  and  act  independently. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  health 
to  try  to  do  anything  wholeheartedly  until 
the  U.S.  Government  adopts  a  uniform  pol¬ 
icy  toward  social  reform  through  elected  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Sincerely, 


Jose  Figueres. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  received  from  Fran¬ 
cisco  J.  Orlich,  President  of  Costa  Rica, 
dealing  with  my  position  in  regard  to 
military  juntas  and  military  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 

October  17, 1963. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  for 
Latin  America,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  for  your  magnificent  stand 
against  military  coups  in  Latin  America. 
Your  fight  is  considered  necessary  and  with 
due  respect  I  beg  you  to  maintain  the  same 
effort  until  we  can  consolidate  democratic 
regimes  in  Latin  America.  My  Foreign 
Minister  will  see  you  next  week  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Respectfully, 

Francisco  J.  Orlich, 
President  of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  November  2,  1963,  I  received  the 
following  cablegram  from  three  members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  : 

[Translation] 

Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic, 

November  2,  1963. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Today  Dr.  Juan  Casasnovas  Garrido,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  was  arrested,  wounded,  and 
beaten  by  repressive-  forces.  Senator  Mella 
also  is  under  arrest  and  treated  with  lack  of 
consideration.  Once  more  human  rights  are 
trampled  In  this  country  by  usurpers  of 
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power.  Would  that  it  were  possible  that 
the  committee  over  which  you  preside  might 
intervene  with  the  appropriate  organ  so  that 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  might  be 
sent  with  the  purpose  of  ending  the  persecu¬ 
tion  and  outrages  against  the  citizens  and 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  people, 
v  Cordial  regards, 

Mora  Oviedo, 

Senator. 

Espinal  Hued, 

Senator. 

Casmiro  Castro, 

Senator. 

That  letter  was  from  three  Senators 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  Senate.  A 
sordid  tale  is  told  of  the  persecutions  and 
denial  of  civil  liberties  and  human  rights 
practiced  upon  many  persons  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  a  result  of  the 
junta.  Thus  there  can  be  no  denial  of 
the  position  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  taken  in  opposition  to 
any  assistance  to  that  junta  until  con¬ 
stitutional  government  is  returned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  with¬ 
out  taking  the  time  to  read  it,  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  from 
Miguel  Ydigoras-Fuentes,  Constitutional 
President  of  Guatemala,  dated  November 
6,  1963,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  13,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Guatemala  Upset  Seen — Ousted  Head  Be¬ 
lieves  Opposition  Is  Rising  to  Regime 
To  tbe  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times  : 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Paul 
Kennedy’s  appraisal  of  the  present  political 
tragedy  of  the  Guatemalan  people,  he  de¬ 
serves  praise  for  his  November  3  news  arti¬ 
cle  “Guatemala  Chief  Facing  Pressure,”  for 
it  sheds  light  on  the  tragedy. 

Some  of  the  business  sector  accused  my 
administration  of  being  inept  and  corrupt, 
as  your  correspondent  states,  but  that  was 
due  to  the  agrarian  reform,  the  first  income 
tax  law  and  other  social  measures  adopted 
by  my  constitutional  government,  which 
greatly  affected  the  vested  interests  of  the 
wealthy  in  Guatemala.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  imply  that  I  was  also  a  pro-Commu- 
nist  in  disguise. 

The  opposition  to  Col.  Enrique  Peralta 
Azurdia’s  de  facto  and  dictatorial  regime  is 
certainly  growing,  as  I  predicted.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  despotic 
regime  never  did  enjoy  a  wide  and  deep- 
seated  popular  appeal.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  abolished  the  Constitution,  eliminat¬ 
ed  Congress  and  converted  Guatemala  into  a 
police  state. 

Almost  all  political  parties,  as  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  article  points  out,  are  bitterly  against 
the  present  de  facto  regime,  opposing  by  all 
means  at  their  disposal  the  brutal  internal 
policies  and  the  senseless  international  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  by  Peralta  and  his  associates  in 
crime. 

increased  terrorism 

Terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare  have  in¬ 
creased  lately.  Both  have  been  so  great,  in 
fact,  that  on  several  occasions  road  and 
other  communications  have  been  severed 
between  Guatemala  City  and  other  points 
in  the  interior,  notably  the  northeastern 
seaboard.  Military  unrest  has  been  growing 
despite  Colonel  Peralta’s  attempt  to  court 
the  affection  of  younger  military  officers  and 
more  liberal-minded  military  that  remember 
with  shame  their  oath  to  defend  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  unrest  is  bound  to  increase 
until  the  tyrannical  regime  is  overthrown. 

Hundreds  of  Guatemalans  are  in  prison. 


Undoubtedly,  the  more  than  200  petition¬ 
ers  who  signed  the  recent  political  memoran¬ 
dum  are  extremely  brave  citizens,  who  de¬ 
serve  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation.  It 
is  imperative,  as  they  urge,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  de  facto  regime  with  its  military  cli¬ 
que,  who  believe  that  free  institutions  al¬ 
ways  lead  to  chaos  and,  in  the  end,  to  com¬ 
munism. 

The  only  legal  solution  is  to  return  to 
constitutional  government,  calling  the  Vice 
President  (First  Designate)  to  rule  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  accordance  with  our  National  Con¬ 
stitution,  article  165,  to  call  for  presidential 
elections  in  the  next  4  months,  supervised 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Guatemala  deserves  this  solution  in  order 
to  benefit  from  such  great  undertakings  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Miguel  Ydigoras-Fuentes, 
Constitutional  President  of  Guatemala. 

Miami,  Fla.,  November  6, 1963. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
October  5,  1963,  that  I  received  from 
Miguel  Ydigoras  Puentes,  constitutional 
President  of  Guatemala,  in  support  of 
many  of  the  positions  I  have  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

San  Marco  Island,  Miami,  Fla., 

5  de  Octubre  de  1963. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon,  Chairman,  Latin 
American  Subcommittee,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Since  our  last  con¬ 
versation  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when 
we  exchanged  points  of  view  regarding  the 
military  coup  in  Guatemala  which  ousted  the 
legitimate  Government  I  had  the  honor  of 
presiding,  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
the  majority  of  Guatemalans  expressed  in 
the  free  elections  of  January  1958,  other 
military  takeovers  have  occurred  in  Latin 
America  and  the  social-political  situation  in 
Guatemala  has  gravely  deteriorated. 

My  own  struggle  against  communism  is, 
I  believe,  well  known  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Latin  America.  It  is,  I  am  sure, 
recognized  by  the  political  leaders  in  your 
country  and  by  many  Latin  Americans  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  government.  It  is 
stated  in  my  book:  “My  War  With  Com¬ 
munism,”  Prentice  Hall  (July  1963). 

I  say  this  because  the  American  Continent 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  repudiate  the  im¬ 
perialist  and  aggressive  policies  and  purposes 
of  the  international  Communist  movement, 
and,  on  the  other,  condemn  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  objectives  and  the  methods  of  the 
right  extremists,  since  they  are  intrinsically 
antagonistic  to  the  democratic  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  destructive  to  their  free  institutions. 

As  it  happens  with  any  human  society,  on 
occasions  legitimate  and  democratic  govern¬ 
ments  commit  errors  in  procedure  which, 
unfortunately,  are  greatly  exaggerated  in 
press  dispatches.  The  Guatemalan  press  had 
been  under  censorship  prior  to  1958.  The 
parties  opposing  my  government  and  de¬ 
feated  at  the  polls,  began,  by  means  of  the 
freedom  of  the  pres  I  imposed,  a  vicious 
campaign  against  my  government,  never  seen 
before.  One  thing  is  to  correct  the  mistakes 
that  might  be  committed  in  a  democracy, 
and  quite  another  to  take  advantage  of  the 
freedoms  of  democracy  to  destroy  it. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  community  has  come  to  realize  that 
“political”  and  “social”  democracies  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  because  they  mutually  com¬ 
plement  each  other.  This  realization  has  re¬ 
ceived  great  impetus,  in  my  opinion,  thanks 
to  the  courageous  and  dynamic  leadership 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  am  re¬ 
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ferring  specifically  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  that  gigantic  and  multilateral  effort 
destined  to  raise,  in  the  social  and  economic 
fields,  the  standard  of  living  of  millions  of 
Latin  Americans.  You  may  recall  my  own 
efforts,  initiated  during  the  first  semester  of 
my  term  in  1956,  to  accelerate  the  economic 
integration  of  the  Central  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  and  President  Kubitscheck’s  vast  plan 
which  he  entitled  “Operation  Pan  America,” 
of  the  same  year.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
without  President  Kennedy’s  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  without  his  complete 
support,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  would  not 
have  been  established  at  Punta  del  Este,  on 
August  17,  1961. 

The  Alliance  is  a  most  ambitious  program, 
but  it  must  be  implemented,  as  the  “Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Americas”  reads,  in 
a  free  climate,  with  free  institutions,  always 
respectful  of  human  rights.  If  it  were  other¬ 
wise,  as  the  Communist  claim  to  be  doing 
in  the  enslaved  island  of  Cuba,  the  joint 
effort  would  make  a  mockery  out  of  repre¬ 
sentative  democracy  and,  in  the  end,  it  would 
be  completely  useless. 

The  military  that  overthrow  legitimate, 
constitutional  and  democratic  regimes  in 
Latin  America  do  so  ostensibly  on  many 
grounds,  but  in  fact  because  they  abhor  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  free  and  constructive 
dialog,  and  the  right  to  dissent  from  the 
philosophy  that  guides  any  government  or 
the  means  used  to  achieve  the  ends  sought. 
To  them  the  multiplicity  of  political  parties, 
the  establishment  of  labor  unions  and  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  for  example,  are 
characteristic  of  “decadent”  societies,  and 
roads  which  inevitably  lead  to  chaos  and 
anarchy.  This  is  the  outlook — very  primi¬ 
tive  indeed — of  the  extremists  of  the  right, 
of  the  totalitarians  a  la  Hitler  and  Musso¬ 
lini.  In  other  words,  their  outlook  is  com¬ 
pletely  negative  and  obstructionist;  and, 
what  is  worse,  they  form  a  close  and  fra¬ 
ternal  alliance  with  every  other  bitter  enemy 
of  democracy  in  that  they  wish  democracy  to 
fail.  They  pretend  to  stay  in  power  by  point¬ 
ing  out,  falsely  of  course,  that  the  sole  al¬ 
ternative  to  Communist  rule  is  military  mis¬ 
rule  and  oligarchic  reaction. 

Some  have  advocated  that  dictatorship 
and  de  facto  governments  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participating  in  the  Inter- 
American  System.  A  year  ago,  at  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  several 
Latin  American  democratic  countries  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  to  have  a  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
discuss  that  possibility.  Although  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  naturally  sympathetic  to  the 
initiative,  it  instructed  its  Permanent  Mis¬ 
sion  not  to  vote  affirmatively  because  (1)  it 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
step  proposed  and  (2)  it  believed  that  other 
measures  (joint  breaking  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  and  collective  economic  sanctions,  for 
example)  could  be  taken  outside  the  Inter- 
American  System,  in  a  less  formal  but  more 
effective  manner.  What  my  Government 
had  in  mind,  my  dear  friend,  was  to  consult 
with  other. legitimate  governments  as  to  the 
possibility  of  “continentalizing”  Article  II 
of  the  Central  American  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Friendship,  signed  in  Washington  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7th,  1923,  through  which  de  facto  and 
unconstitutional  regimes  would  not  be  rec¬ 
ognized  diplomatically. 

What  the  Latin  American  community 
needs,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  intensify  its  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  to  greatly  accele¬ 
rate  social  justice,  before  it  is  too  late,  but 
certainly  preserving — in  the  process — the 
fundamental  rights  of  man.  It  is  intoler¬ 
able  to  have  any  part  of  the  population  pass 
dogmatic  judgment  on  the  desires  and  needs 
of  the  majority;  and  much  worse  if  any  pop¬ 
ular  sector  denies,  through  undemocratic 
means,  the  wishes  of  other  popular  sectors. 
If  a  group  of  Colonels  believes  that  the 
legitimate  government,  freely  elected  by  the 
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people,  Is  conducting  its  business  in  an  ill- 
mannered  fashion,  the  thing  for  its  members 
to  do  is  to  resign  from  the  Armed  Forces 
and  enter  politics,  observing — as  any  one 
else — the  rules  of  the  game.  When  they 
usurp  power  and  oust  a  democratic  and 
constitutional  government,  no  matter  what 
pretext  they  might  advance  for  their  action, 
the  international  community  should  react 
with  energy,  vigor  and  indignation — sanc¬ 
tioning  their  ill-conceived  and  ill-executed 
performance. 

In  normal  times,  the  international  family 
of  nations  suffers  inmensely  when  a  demo¬ 
cratic  regime  is  decapitated.  In  this  atomic 
era,  when  years  are  reduced  to  weeks  and 
months  to  minutes,  any  democratic  setback 
is  much  more  dangerous  to  the  community 
because  it  affords  its  enemies  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  give  the  West  a  major  set¬ 
back  in  international  politics. 

As  to  the  present  situation  in  Guatemala, 
the  de  facto  and  dictatorial  regime  has 
openly  and  defiantly  violated  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Charter  of  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  American  States,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  American 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man, 
the  Declaration  of  Santiago  de  Chile  of  1959 
and  most  of  the  instruments  pertaining  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  protection  of  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms.  It  has  converted  the 
country  into  a  terrible  police  state. 

Colonel  Enrique  Peralta  and  his  associates 
in  crime  have  ruthlessly  supressed  the  free¬ 
doms  fully  enjoyed  by  the  Guatemalan  peo¬ 
ple  under  my  administration.  Monstrous 
laws  have  been  decreed.  Congress  has  been 
abolished.  Habeas  corpus  has  been  elim¬ 
inated.  An  indefinite  stage  of  seige  exists 
in  the  country.  Military  tribunals  judge 
ordinary  offenses  (called,  by  the  ruling  and 
reactionary  clique,  seditious  and  subversive) . 
Hundreds  have  been  jailed,  and  many  mis¬ 
treated  before  being  sent  into  exile  in  for¬ 
eign  but  friendly  lands.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  Guatemalans  being  summarily 
shot.  The  paredon  as  in  Cuba,  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  national  institution.  Freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  not  only  a  myth :  it  is  admittedly 
nonexistent.  High  schools  have  been  mili¬ 
tarized.  Social  progress  has  come  to  a  com¬ 
plete  stop. 

I  denounced  all  these  terrible  violations 
to  the  Inter-American  Commission  Human 
Rights,  in  late  August,  and  requested  that 
body  to  investigate  the  charges  and  take  ap¬ 
propriate  measures.  In  statements  and  let¬ 
ters  to  the  press  I  have  warned  that  repres¬ 
sive  measures  are  on  the  increase  and  that 
the  hatred  of  the  Guatemalan  people  for 
the  present  regime  is  growing.  Guatemalans, 
from  every  walk  of  life,  are  responding  to 
the  situation  with  greater  acts  of  bravery, 
and  even  with  terrorist  acts  and  increased 
guerrilla  activities,  because  there  is  no  solu¬ 
tion  in  sight. 

Not  a  word  has  been  said  officially  about 
general  elections.  And  even  if  they  were 
convoked,  there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee 
that  they  would  be  free.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  could  not  be,  unless  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment  took  over  and  conducted  itself  fair¬ 
ly,  restoring  the  fundamental  freedoms 
which  have  been  trampled  over  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  boot. 

Colonel  Peralta’s  regime  has  not  only  de¬ 
fied  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Guatemalan 
people,  but — with  incredible  audacity  and 
impunity — has  defied  all  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent.  Its  contempt  for  the  opinion  of 
democratic  leaders  of  the  Americas  has  no 
bounds. 

Should  you  wish,  my  dear  Senator  Morse, 
to  distribute  copies  of  this  letter  to  your 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and,  particularly,  to  my  good 
friend  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  of 
Iowa,  you  may  do  so  without  any  hesitancy. 
If,  however,  you  desire  to  include  it  in  the 


Congressional  Record,  feel  free  to  do  so. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain  affection¬ 
ately  yours. 

Miguel  Ydigoras  Fuentes, 
Constitutional  President  of  Guatemala. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Luis  Tovar,  a  senator  of 
Venezuela,  under  date  of  October  17, 
1963,  in  support  of  the  position  I  have 
taken  on  the  military  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Translation] 

(Note. — This  letter  was  written  in  "tele¬ 
graph  style” — the  tie-ins  were  provided  by 
this  translator. — E.H.) 

Republic  of  Venezuela, 

Senate, 

Caracas,  October  17,  1963. 

[Dear  Senator:]  Your  noble  fight  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  against  military  coups  in  Latin 
America  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Venezuelan  workers  and  people.  You  are 
now  showing  the  best  domocratic  traditions 
of  the  American  people. 

I  feel  I  Interpret  the  democratic  feelings 
of  the  Venezuelan  people  by  congratulating 
you  upon  your  affirmation  of  understanding 
and  friendship.  Simultaneously  I  implore 
you  to  continue  your  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  stability  of  democracy  in  Latin 
America,  which  is  the  only  road  leading  to 
the  sure  defeat  of  communism’s  interna¬ 
tional  conspiracy  and  of  the  remaining  native 
oligarchies. 

Cordially  yours, 

Louis  Tovar, 

Senator  and  President  of  Fedepetrol. 

Translated  by  Elizabeth  Hanunian,  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1963. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  cablegram  I 
received  from  Luis  Munoz-Marin,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Governor  Munoz-Marin 
shares  the  fears  and  the  concern  I  have 
expressed  concerning  juntas  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  military  aid  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  just  sent  the  following  cable  to 
President  Kennedy  regarding  Santo  Domingo 
situation:  The  United  States  faces  a  prob¬ 
lem,  a  challenge,  and  an  opportunity.  As  a 
citizen  and  as  a  neighbor  of  the  Dominican 
people  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  my  views 
known  to  you. 

I  unreservedly  favor  taking  a  hard  line 
toward  the  usurping  government  of  Santo 
Domingo.  No  recognition,  no  economic  aid. 
A  soft  line  would  result  as  I  see  it  in  the 
following : 

1.  A  further  demonstration  of  the  power¬ 
lessness  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
democratic  governments  in  the  hemisphere: 

2.  A  chain  reaction  of  military  coups  in 
Latin  America  (Honduras  is  now  said  to  be 
on  the  verge); 

3.  A  shot  in  the  arm  for  communism  as 
the  Batista  dictatorship  in  Cuba  turned  out 
to  be; 

4.  Deprive  Alliance  for  Progress  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  democratic  partners  compelling  United 
States  to  deal  with  the  oligarchies  that  op¬ 
pose  the  reforms  that  are  the  basis  of  the 
Alliance: 

5.  Depend  on  military  usurpation  to  com¬ 
bat  communism  instead  of  depending  on 
democracy: 


6.  Allowing  to  lapse  the  opportunity  of 
using  the  Santo  Domingo  situation  for  a 
stronger  policy  orientation  under  very  favor¬ 
able  psychological  circumstances. 

A  strong  line  would  refuse  to  recognize 
the  stability  of  infamy  as  “stable  govern¬ 
ment”  and  demand  thorough  respect  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Dominican  people  to  have 
their  own  democratically  chosen  govern¬ 
ment.  I  believe  that  such  steadfast  position 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would 
strengthen  democracy  in  Latin  America  im¬ 
measurably  and  that  the  puppet  government 
and  its  military  masters  would  crumble  and 
open  the  way  to  action  both  viable  and  hon¬ 
orable  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Respectfully, 

Luis  Munoz-Marin. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  a 
former  Senator  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Dr.  Anibal  Campagna,  from  the 
province  of  Santiago.  It  was  sent  to  a 
newspaper  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
with  the  request  that  it  be  published. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Translation] 

September  28,  1963. 

Mr.  Rafael  Herrera, 

Director  of  Listin  Diario 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

Distinguished  friend  :  I  am  writing  to  ask 
you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  publish  this  letter 
in  the  honest  newspaper  which  is  being  man¬ 
aged  by  you  with  great  dignity.  I  shall  ex¬ 
plain  myself: 

It  so  happens  that  on  September  26  of 
this  year  I  called  in  person  at  the  offices  of 
El  Caribe  and  made  some  statements  to  Vic¬ 
tor  Marmol,  a  reporter,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  published  immediately,  and  he 
promised  that  I  would  be  accommodated 
without  fail.  Yesterday  morning,  when  I 
saw  that  my  statements  had  not  come  out 
in  El  Caribe,  I  telephoned  that  same  reporter 
to  ask  him  for  an  explanation.  Mr.  Victor 
Marmol  told  me,  in  effect,  that  he  could  not 
explain  to  himself  what  had  happened. 

The  statements  which  I  made  to  the  news¬ 
paper  El  Caribe  were  more  or  less  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  On  September  25,  at  about  9  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  I  wanted  to  enter  the 
building  of  the  National  Congress,  to  take 
my  place  as  Senator  with  which  office  the 
Province  of  Santiago  had  honored  me,  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  National  Police  arrested 
me  and  took  me  to  Fortaleza  Osana  where 
I  was  detained,  together  with  other  Members 
of  Congress,  until  5:30  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  In  those  statements  I  had  expressed 
my  indignation  not  only  because  of  the  fact 
of  my  arrest,  but  especially  because  of  the 
act  of  insurrection  which  they  had  just  con¬ 
summated,  destroying  that  freedom  for 
which  I  had  been  fighting  for  such  a  long 
time.  I  ended  my  statements  by  calling  on 
the  Dominican  people  not  to  lose  their  faith 
in  the  future  and  their  confidence  in  de¬ 
mocracy,  because  though  freedom  might  have 
momentary  setbacks,  it  would  never  perish. 

Those  were  more  or  less  my  statements 
that  day;  but  now  I  want  to  say  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  words: 

All  the  Dominican  people  know  with  what 
enthusiasm  and  energy  I  was  performing 
my  senatorial  duties  while  I  held  that  office 
of  which  I  was  very  proud  because  it  had 
been  conferred  on  me,  in  free  elections,  by 
the  people  and  not  by  the  force  of  machine- 
guns.  I  fought  in  that  Congress,  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion,  defending  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  law  and  order  on  many  occasions, 
when  I  felt  that  the  majority  party  which 
was  in  power  was  violating  the  Constitution 
and  the  freedom  (of  the  people) .  I  will 
never  be  able  to  support  the  men  who  have 
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destroyed  the  legal  state  of  this  country’s 
law  and  order. 

That  is  precisely  why,  in  March  of  this 
year,  I  declared  myself  Independent,  leaving 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Civic  Union,  my 
party  of  origin.  I  did  so  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  members  of  that  party,  because  I 
became  convinced  at  that  time  that  the 
tendency  of  their  principal  leaders  was  pro¬ 
coup  d’etat,  and  I  was  for  freedom  and  for 
law  and  order.  The  events  which  have  just 
saddened  our  poor  country  have  proved  that 
I  was  right.  Finally,  the  leaders  of  the  pro¬ 
coup  parties  have  attained  by  force,  what 
they  would  not  be  able  to  attain  by  law:  to 
enter  the  palace. 

There  is  no  hatred  or  bitterness  in  my 
heart;  it  is  filled  only  with  sadness  and  pain, 
but  with  much  pain,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  Dominican  people  but  also  for  those 
men  who  managed  the  insurrection  and  who 
now  continue  to  give  it  moral  and  material 
support. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  editorials 
which  you  have  been  writing  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  of  the  country  and  on  the 
latest  events;  I  can  only  congratulate  you 
and  tell  you  that  the  real,  honest,  and  disin¬ 
terested  Dominicans  understand  and  ap¬ 
plaud  you.  May  history  be  the  judge. 

Therefore,  I  humbly  reiterate  to  you  my 
request  for  the  favor  of  publishing  for  me 
this  letter,  responsibly  signed  by  me,  in  Lis- 
tin  Diario,  because  it  states  my  political  po¬ 
sition  and  I  want  to  put  it  on  record  for 
the  future. 

Your  friend, 

Dr.  Anibai.  Campagna, 

Ex-Senator  for  the  Province  of  Santiago. 

Translated  by  Elizabeth  Hanunian,  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1963. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
visited  Latin  America  a  number  of  times. 
I  have  spoken  with  many  persons  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America,  including 
many  officials.  I  spoke  with  numerous 
members  of  various  delegations,  not  only 
from  Latin  America,  but  also  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  at  the  time  I 
visited  Peru,  earlier  this  year,  to  attend 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  President. 
One  of  the  strong  impressions  I  carried 
away  from  that  inauguration  was  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  that  delegates 
from  embassies  and  delegates  specially 
appointed  by  the  heads  of  their  govern¬ 
ments  expressed  to  me  an  opposition  to 
the  type  of  military  aid  that  we  have 
been  giving  to  Latin  America. 

Also,  they  expressed  deep  concern 
about  the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of 
many,  the  U.S.  Government  is  linked 
with  the  support  of  military  juntas. 
Later  this  afternoon,  I  shall  offer  my 
amendment  on  military  juntas. 

I  close  my  argument  now  by  asking 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  to  hear  me  through  on 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  that  is 
now  pending. 

The  committee  amendment  authorizes 
an  additional  appropriation  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  86-735  of  $175  million.  This 
amount  compares  with  the  request  of 
the  administration  for  $200  million. 
The  authorization  is  on  a  no-year  basis 
and  is  intended  to  supplement  the  initial 
authorization,  now  exhausted,  of  $500 
million. 

Most  of  this  $175  million  is  intended 
to  replenish  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  of  the  Inter- American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank,  with  a  small  amount  to  sup¬ 
port  development  programs  run  by  the 
OAS. 


The  SPTF  is  used  to  foster  improve¬ 
ments  in  housing,  land  reform,  sanita¬ 
tion,  water  supply,  education,  and  tax 
reform.  As  of  December  31,  1962,  the 
SPTF  had  made  53  loans  totaling  $320,- 
562,000.  These  loans  are  intended  to 
support  social  reform  efforts  undertaken 
by  the  Latin  American  countries  them¬ 
selves. 

This  is  dealt  with  on  page  38  of  the 
report,  where  we  find  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  advises  the  Senate  that  the  trust  fund 
was  created  under  a  trust  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Inter- 
American  Bank.  Under  the  trust  agree¬ 
ment,  the  SPTF  is  commissioned  to  sup¬ 
port  the  social  reform  efforts  of  Latin 
American  countries  which  are  prepared 
to  initiate  or  expand  effective  institu¬ 
tional  improvements  and  to  employ  their 
own  resources  prudently  and  efficiently. 
Countries  participating  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  are  represented  in  the  SPTF 
under  a  system  of  weighted  voting. 

Then  the  report  states: 

In  signing  the  trust  agreement  under 
which  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
was  vested  with  the  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund, 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Bank,  that  the  Fund  would  be  used  to 
encourage  maximum  self-help  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  participating  countries,  and  that 
the  countries  themselves  would  reform  exist¬ 
ing  Institutions  and  practices  which  impede 
economic  and  social  progress,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  ownership  and  use  of  land,  edu¬ 
cation  and  training,  health  and  housing,  tax¬ 
ation  and  other  aspects  of  the  mobilization 
of  domestic  resources.  It  is  clear,  further, 
from  the  agreement  that  the  performance  of 
the  borrowing  countries  is  intended  to  be  a 
primary  criterion  for  the  making  of  loans. 

In  view  of  the  disappointing  perform¬ 
ance  of  many  Latin  American  countries 
in  the  area  of  reform  and  self-help,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  have,  on  the 
whole,  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
trust  agreement. 

For  this  reason,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  SPTF 
by  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  Public  Law  86-735  can  be 
justified.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the 
proposed  authorization  be  reduced  by 
$20  million — from  $175  million  to  $155 
million. 

I  point  out  that  because  of  the  lapse 
of  time  that  has  already  occurred  and 
because  of  the  additional  lapse  of  time 
before  the  final  appropriation  will  be 
made,  this  authorization  amount  can  be 
safely  reduced. 

When  these  countries  do  abetter  job  of 
self-help,  if  they  do,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  with  me  in  enlarging  the  fund 
commensurate  with  the  self-help  pro¬ 
grams  which  these  countries  develop  in 
connection  with  the  authorization  bill  of 
next  year.  After  all,  this  being  Novem¬ 
ber,  that  is  not  very  many  months  away. 

So  I  urge  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  accept  this  amendment,  which  calls 
for  a  $20-million  cut.  No  program  will 
be  damaged  by  the  amendment:  no  loan 
in  the  offing  will  be  prevented  by  the 
making  of  this  cut. 

In  addition,  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of 
warning  and  lesson  we  should  send  to  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  so  as  again  to 
make  clear  that  the  determination  of 
Congress  is  that  the  United  States  will 
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help  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  when 
there  is  a  little  more  self-help  by  them. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  will  be  the  last  of 
my  attempts  to  offer  money  amend¬ 
ments,  because  it  and  my  other  amend¬ 
ments  will  make  a  total  saving  in  this 
bill,  as  compared  with  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  from  the  committee,  of  an  even 
$500  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  considered  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  Senate  vote  on  it  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  this  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  very 
much  for  his  cooperation.  As  he  knows, 
this  has  not  been  a  happy  situation  for 
me — in  finding  myself  in  opposition,  in 
connection  with  some  amendments,  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  297 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  number  of  amendments  which  I 
hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
agree  to  accept. 

First,  I  offer  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  my  amendment  No. 
297. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  51 
of  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  between  lines  13  and  14,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  section  201,  211,  or  251  of  this  Act  to 
the  government  of  any  country  which  does 
not  agree  to  permit  such  reviews,  inspec¬ 
tions,  and  audits  by  the  United  States  as  the 
President  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  such  assistance  is 
being  administered  within  the  recipient 
country  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  furnished. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  requested  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General,  and  has  already  been 
included  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  merely 
a  provision  that  “no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  section  201,  211,  or  251 
of  this  act  to  the  government  of  any 
country  which  does  not  agree  to  permit 
such  reviews,  inspections,  and  audits  by 
the  United  States  as  the  President  may 
require  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  such  assistance  is  being  admin¬ 
istered  within  the  recipient  country  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
furnished.” 
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I  think  this  is  a  desirable  housekeep¬ 
ing  amendment,  and  I  hope  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  will  see  fit  to  ac¬ 
cept  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  said,  the  substance  of 
this  amendment  is  now  included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  and  I  believe 
the  principle  of  the  amendment  has  been 
lived  up  to.  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  unnecessary. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
not  insist  on  having  the  Senate  adopt 
this  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  because  if  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  this  subject  matter  will 
be  in  conference,  and  that  is  desirable. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  offered 
a  number  of  amendments  which  propose 
the  inclusion  of  language  already  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  these  countries  have  refrained  from 
agreeing  to  the  making  of  such  audits  of 
the  accounts.  In  one  case — that  of  the 
Diem  government,  I  believe — there  was 
such  a  refusal;  but  that  is  about  the  only 
instance  of  which  I  know.  In  that  case 
there  was  a  very  tense  relationship, 
really  during  a  state  of  warfare,  in 
which  that  government  failed  to  abide 
by  these  requirements.  But  I  believe 
that  today  this  requirement  is  lived  up 
to,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministration  to  do  so. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  not  press  for  a  vote  by 
the  Senate  on  his  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn,  this  subject 
matter  will  be  in  conference. 

Section  506  of  the  existing  law  pro¬ 
vides,  among  other  things,  that — 

(3)  It  will,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by,  and  furnish  necessary  information  to, 
representatives  of  the  TJ.S.  Government  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles;  and 

(4)  Unless  the  President  consents  to 
other  disposition,  it  will  return  to  the  U.S. 
Government  for  such  use  or  disposition  as 
the  President  considers  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States,  such  articles  which  are 
no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
furnished. 

In  the  existing  law  there  are  several 
provisions  which  I  believe  add  up  to  the 
same  thing  as  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  which  merely  provides  that  our 
representatives  shall  oversee  the  use 
made  of  the  aid  furnished  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries. 

A  situation  such  as  that  existing  in 
South  Vietnam — during  a  very  difficult 
warfare  in  which  there  were  considerable 
differences  between  the  Government  and 
our  Government — is  unusual;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  experience  in  connection  with 
the  developments  in  South  Vietnam 
should  be  a  warning  to  anyone  who  would 
not  be  inclined  to  agree  to  follow  these 
provisions. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  not  press  for  action  by  the  Senate  on 
his  amendment,  although  I  agree  with 
the  sentiments  he  has  expressed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  withdrawal  of  the 
amendment  will  enable  him  to  have 
greater  latitude  in  the  conference,  I  now 
withdraw  the  amendment. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  296 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  call  up  my  amendment  No.  296,  and 
offer  it  to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  51  of 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
between  lines  13  and  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  for  the  construction  or  operation 
of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that  similar 
productive  enterprises  within  the  United 
States  are  operating  at  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  capacity  and  that  such  assistance 
will  not  result  in  depriving  such  United 
States  enterprises  of  their  reasonable  share 
of  world  markets.  The  President  shall  keep 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  assistance 
furnished  under  this  Act  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  operation  of  productive  enterprises 
in  all  countries,  including  specifically  the 
numbers  of  such  enterprises,  the  types  of 
such  enterprises,  and  the  locations  of  such 
enterprises. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
destructive  competition  which  may  exist 
between  concerns  in  the  United  States 
and  those  in  other  countries  as  a  result 
of  our  aid  program.  We  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  financing  the 
construction  of  steel  mills  all  over  the 
world,  and  they  operate  in  competition 
with  the  U.S.  steel  industry,  which  now 
is  operating  far  below  capacity. 

The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  the 
textile  industry.  We  have  created  paper 
mills,  rubber  plants,  chemical  plants, 
aluminum  plants,  and  much  else.  Those 
dollars  actually  cause  such  industries 
to  compete  seriously  with  ours  at  a  time 
when  we  have  considerable  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  is  a  moderate  one.  It 
also  repeats  the  language  of  the  House 
bill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  principle 
of  the  amendment,  I  hope  the  chairman 
will  see  fit  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  this  amendment  is  in  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  category  from  the  other  one. 
First,  the  principle  as  applied  in  relation 
to  the  amendment  is  unworkable.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  program  in  the  past  has  been  to  help 
various  countries  develop  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  to  the  point  at  which 
they  could  be  made  self-sufficient.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  I  believe  the 
amendment  would  completely  nullify  a 
major  part  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  It  would  be  better  to  abolish  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  apply  the  principle,  because 
practically  every  industry  that  is  devel¬ 


oped  in  any  country  is,  to  some  degree, 
competitive  with  our  own  industry. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  really 
means  that  we  ought  to  assist  only  in 
the  growing  of  coffee,  bananas,  or  a  few 
products  of  that  kind  which  we  do  not 
produce.  Such  a  limitation  would  nul¬ 
lify  the  whole  objective  of  our  program. 

The  amendment  is  objectionable  on 
its  merits.  The  previous  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  was 
not  objectionable  on  its  merits.  I  think 
it  was  unnecessary.  There  would  be  no 
objection  to  it,  for  we  are  abiding  by  its 
principle.  But  in  the  amendment  now 
offered  by  the  Senator,  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  appears: 

(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  for  the  construction  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines 
that  similar  productive  enterprises  within 
the  United  States  are  operating  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  their  capacity. 

Our  industries  go  up  and  down  in  their 
activity.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  most  in¬ 
dustries,  with  some  exceptions,  are  op¬ 
erating  at  a  substantially  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  capacity.  But  next  year, 
hypothetically,  there  may  be  a  reces¬ 
sion,  and  their  production  may  decline. 
Their  volume  of  business  is  a  factor  that 
varies  from  year  to  year  and  almost 
from  month  to  month. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  amendment  is  wrong.  We 
must  compete  with  plants  that  we  have 
helped  to  create.  We  believe  in  competi¬ 
tion.  At  least  we  say  we  do.  Our  great 
task  is  to  modernize  our  own  industry 
in  order  to  be  competitive.  I  believe  we 
can  be  competitive.  In  most  fields  I 
believe  we  are  competitive.  Here  and 
there  we  observe  cases  in  which  modem 
mills,  for  a  temporary  period,  may  be 
more  efficient  than  ours,  but  that  is  a 
continually  changing  situation,  both  in 
our  country  and  abroad. 

I  object  to  the  amendment  on  its  mer¬ 
its.  I  could  not  agree  to  it.  We  shall 
have  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  those  circumstances,  and  in  view  of 
the  arguments  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  believe  I 
would  prefer  to  leave  him  to  wrestle  with 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
which  has  adopted  the  amendment.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  perils  of  our  subsi¬ 
dizing  foreign  competition  with  our  dol¬ 
lars  against  our  industries.  The  subject 
will  come  up  again  when  the  next  bill  is 
considered.  We  shall  then  have  a 
chance  to  reevaluate  it.  Therefore,  I 
ask  that  my  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  233  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  51, 
between  lines  13  and  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(f)  No  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any  country,  or 
to  any  recipient  therein,  unless  such  coun¬ 
try  shall  have  agreed  to  exempt  from  all  cus- 
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toms  duties  or  other  import  taxes  levied  by 
such  country  any  articles  procured  in  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  territories  with 
the  proceeds  of  such  loan  or  grant,  including 
any  amounts  thereof  loaned  by  the  original 
recipient  to  borrowers  within  such  country.” 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  our  country  pro¬ 
vides  funds  for  the  importation  of  goods 
into  a  foreign  country,  that  country 
should  not  levy  a  duty  on  them.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  proposal  is  reasonable.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  reaction  of  the 
chairman  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amendment 
was  submitted  to  and  considered  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  rejected  it. 
The  amendment  would  be  an  attempt  to 
interfere  in  a  most  unacceptable  way  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  all  the  various 
countries  involved.  When  we  make  a 
loan  to  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  the 
development  of  that  country  and  they 
wish  to  buy  something  from  our  country, 
I  do  not  see  how  that  country  could  be 
expected  to  make  special  regulations  be¬ 
cause  of  the  particular  article  purchased. 
It  would  also  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
countries,  wherever  possible — unless  the 
country  were  required  to  purchase  the 
article  from  the  United  States — to  buy 
from  some  other  country. 

The  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  what  we  generally  believe 
to  be  the  sovereign  rights  of  every  coun¬ 
try  to  fix  its  own  duties  and  import  taxes. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  resented  by 
other  countries,  and  would  make  it  very 
difficult  to  operate  the  program.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  questions  of  taxes, 
and  so  on,  are  unrelated  to  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Those  questions  should 
properly  come  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  and  under  tax  treaties  which 
we  enter  into  with  other  countries. 

If  discriminatory  taxes  are  imposed, 
of  course,  we  should  resent  them.  But 
we  should  try  to  solve  that  problem  in 
the  usual  manner — through  diplomatic 
negotiations  and  trade  treaties. 

For  example,  if  a  loan  is  made  to  a 
private  enterprise  in  another  country — 
which  the  act  tries  to  encourage — for  in 
many  places  it  professes  its  devotion  to 
private  enterprise — that  particular  com¬ 
pany  would  then  receive  a  competitive 
advantage  because  of  tax-free  imports. 
We  would  get  into  some  very  strange 
situations.  Suppose  in  a  foreign  country 
factory  A  did  not  receive  a  U.S.  loan;  it 
would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  materials  it 
bought.  Suppose  it  should  import  tex¬ 
tile  machinery,  on  which  it  would  pay  a 
tax.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
company  B,  which  received  a  loan  from 
us,  should  buy  the  same  machinery  from 
a  manufacturer  in  this  country  under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment.  Company 
B  obviously  would  obtain  a  competitive 
advantage,  which  would  cause  great  com¬ 
plaint  in  that  country. 

The  amendment  would  be  far-reach¬ 
ing  in  its  effect  and  would  intervene  in 
the  tax  programs  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  involved.  I  honestly  do  not  see  how 
we  could  administer  it.  If  we  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  administer  and  apply  it,  we 
would  only  create  great  resentment  and 
make  the  administration  of  the  program 
much  more  difficult  than  it  is  now. 


One  of  the  reasons  why  the  program 
has  run  into  difficulty  in  the  past  is  the 
multiple  restrictions  placed  by  Congress 
upon  the  administration  of  the  program. 
Those  restrictions  have  made  the  pro¬ 
gram  subject  to  criticism  and  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  countries  receiving 
help. 

Any  undue  discriminatory  taxes  im¬ 
posed  by  recipient  countries  ought  to  be 
protested.  They  ought  to  be  fought  by 
our  country  in  the  regular  way.  If  the 
taxes  are  too  discriminatory,  I  agree 
that  we  ought  not  to  give  that  country 
aid.  But  to  apply  the  requirement,  as 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  do,  as  a  condition  of.  any 
loan,  would  go  much  too  far  and  would 
not  be  workable. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  the  Record 
will  show  that  in  the  case  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  before  the  Senate  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  amendment  dealing  with  competi¬ 
tion,  the  AID  administration  will  take 
these  problems  under  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  when  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  draws  up  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  for  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress,  it  will  take  those  questions 
under  advisement,  and  take  appropriate 
action. 

In  view  of  the  chairman’s  views  on  the 
subject,  and  the  making  of  the  record, 
I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  48, 
between  lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(m)  No  grant  or  loan  shall  be  made  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  or  area  which  is  a 
colony  of  any  other  nation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  has  not  been  previously  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  amendment  would  stop  the 
giving  of  aid  to  the  colonies  of  nations. 
We  have  been  asking  the  powers  of  the 
Old  World,  including  Great  Britain  and 
France,  to  take  a  larger  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Yet  in  a  strangely  contradictory 
and  paradoxical  way  we  subsidize  their 
colonies  while  they  are  still  colonies. 
How  can  we  justify  that?  We  have 
given  financial  aid  to  British  Guiana,  to 
Surinam,  which  is  Dutch  Guiana, 
French  Guiana,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  British  colonies  in  Africa,  and 
to  the  not  yet  free  French  possessions. 
I  think  that  is  all  wrong.  I  believe  the 
mother  country  should  continue  to  send 
aid  so  long  as  its  colonies  are  still  her 
colonies.  I  question  also  the  wisdom  of 
precipitating  ourselves  into  the  aid  pic¬ 
ture  in  every  new  nation  the  minute 
that  new  nation  is  spawned.  Certainly, 
so  long  as  they  are  still  colonies,  I  see  no 
justification  whatever  why  they  should 
receive  our  aid.  If  aid  is  needed,  it 
should  come  from  the  mother  country. 

In  British  Guiana,  Cheddi  Jagan,  who 
is  of  rather  doubtful  character,  came  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  his  election 
and  persuaded  the  AID  administration 


to  give  him  $10  million.  As  a  result,  he 
went  back  to  Guiana  and  was  elected. 
He  was  elected  as  a  result  of  telling  the 
people  that  he  was  “in  solid”  with  the 
United  States  and  had  $10  million  to 
prove  it. 

What  happened?  He  created  so  much 
chaos  that  the  British  withdrew  their 
proposal  to  give  independence  to  British 
Guiana.  It  is  still  a  colony.  It  is  still 
in  chaos. 

Why  on  earth  should  the  United  States 
continue  to  subsidize  colonies  of  that 
character? 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  accept  this 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a  proper 
one.  I  believe  it  will  hasten  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  those  countries  that  should  be 
liberated.  If  they  should  not  be  liber¬ 
ated,  then  the  mother  country  should 
subsidize  them,  not  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  of  no  sub¬ 
stantial  aid  other  than  to  Guiana,  which 
is  a  special  case  to  which  I  shall  ref«”\ 
With  regard  to  British  Honduras,  we 
are  not  giving  aid.  We  did  at  one  time, 
but  not  any  longer.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  the  British  had  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  make  Guiana  independent. 
The  reason  we  had  a  special  interest 
there  was  that  the  largest  investments 
in  British  Guiana  are  American  invest¬ 
ments.  Guiana  is  the  original  source 
of  bauxite  for  the  largest  company  in 
the  country. 

The  hope  was  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
transition,  there  would  be  a  stable  and 
viable  country.  But  the  situation  has 
been  so  bad  that  the  British  have  de¬ 
layed  or  postponed  the  time  for  Guiana’s 
complete  independence,  because  of  the 
danger  of  it  becoming  another  Cuba. 

The  reason  we  put  aid  in  there  is  the 
same  reason  we  have  a  special  interest 
in  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  other 
places — because  of  substantial  American 
investments.  That  is  the  only  case  I 
can  think  of  which  would  fall  within  the 
restrictions  sought  by  the  Senator,  in 
which  any  substantial  amount  is  in¬ 
volved.  We  are  not  undertaking  any 
substantial  aid  to  any  other  country  that 
I  can  think  of. 

What  other  countries  besides  Guiana 
does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  have  in 
mind? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  They  are  not  sub¬ 
stantial,  but  I  believe  the  principle  is  im¬ 
portant.  We  are  giving  grants  to  the 
French  colonial  possessions  and  to  Por¬ 
tuguese  possessions  which  are  still 
colonies  of  the  mother  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  are  they  not 
purely  in  terms  of  very  small  technical 
assistance  aid?  Are  they  not  an  attempt 
by  our  Government  to  try  to  display  its 
interest,  looking  to  the  time  when  those 
countries  would  be  independent  and  we 
would  have  relations  with  them?  Mean¬ 
while,  are  we  not  largely  trying  to  teach 
a  few  of  the  inhabitants  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  nothing  substantial  in  any 
case? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  the  whole 
principle  is  improper.  If  technical  aid  is 
needed,  why  not  let  the  mother  country 
provide  it?  We  have  been  urging  mother 
countries  to  do  more  in  their  programs. 
They  have  disappointed  our  expecta¬ 
tions. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  the  French 
have  given  large  amounts  to  their  former 
colonies,  because  they  have  expectation 
of  continued  trade,  and  so  forth.  We 
have  gone  in  on  the  theory  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  relations  with  them.  We 
want  them  to  be  friendly  with  us.  We 
have  not  spent  substantial  amounts  in 
those  cases  that  I  know  of. 

I  have  asked  my  assistant  here  to  look 
up  those  amounts,  which  he  will  do  in  a 
moment,  unless  the  Senator  already  has 
them.  I  believe  he  will  find  that  they 
are  insignificant. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  the  Peace 
Corps  is  one  of  the  most  outstandingly 
successful  enterprises  in  our  whole  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  and  I  support  it  un¬ 
qualifiedly.  I  believe  it  has  done  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job.  In  view  of  the  exemption 
that  has  been  made  for  the  Peace  Corps 
would  not  the  proper  procedure  be,  in 
these  colonies — where  the  chairman  says 
we  hope  to  create  a  good  atmosphere  and 
are  looking  to  the  day  of  their  independ¬ 
ence,  to  be  friendly  with  them  and  to 
teach  our  language — to  use  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  is  exempt  from  these  pro¬ 
visions,  and  cut  out  all  other  forms  of 
aid?  I  ask  that  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
I  believe  it  is  desirable. 

The  Peace  Corps  can  furnish  the  tech¬ 
nical  aid  and  the  teaching  aid  and  all 
these  other  things.  I  believe  that  would 
be  the  finest  kind  of  support  for  these 
colonies,  which  are  not  entirely  happy 
under  their  present  status.  They  look 
forward  to  independence.  The  Peace 
Corps  could  do  this  interim  job.  But  I 
believe  that  other  forms  of  aid  are  ob¬ 
jectionable  on  principle. 

The  record  is  being  made.  I  hope  the 
Peace  Corps  can  be  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance.  I  understand  we  'are 
considering  the  enlarging  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Peace  Corps.  That  is 
a  people-to-people  contact,  of  the  finest 
kind. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  efficient  as¬ 
sistant,  Mr.  Holt,  tells  me  that  he  is 
unable  to  find  where  such  is  being  done. 
If  the  Senator  has  any  figures,  we  might 
make  a  record  here  and  recommend  that 
it  be  stopped. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  have  any  in¬ 
formation  other  than  what  is  in  the 
charts.  I  missed  some  of  the  debate,  but 
let  me  read  the  figures  for  1963  aid  to 
colonies. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  talking 
about  1964.  We  have  “phased  out’’  these 
colonial  areas,  according  to  Mr.  Holt. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  All  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  adopt  this  amendment,  if 
we  are  going  to  follow  this  course  any¬ 
how. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  the  Senator  would  agree, 
such  as  Guiana.  At  least  the  facts  there 
involved,  really,  the  defense  of  our  own 
security,  and  protecting  the  vast  Ameri¬ 
can  investments.  There  was  a  great 
danger,  which  we  all  recognized,  of  hav¬ 
ing  Guiana  become  another  Cuba.  All 
Senators — as  well  as  the  Senator  from 


Alaska — would  be  very  critical  if  that 
should  occur. 

The  Senator  would  say  we  cannot  give 
any  aid  to  this  country,  which  is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  independent,  when  we 
ourselves  hoped  the  British  would  delay 
the  time  for  giving  them  their  in¬ 
dependence,  in  the  hope  that  something 
could  be  worked  out  to  change  the  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
danger  of  Jagan  and  his  government.  I 
believe  it  is  wrong  on  another  principle. 
When  a  legislative  body  sets  down  prin¬ 
ciples,  if  abided  by  they  go  on  from  year 
to  year  and  tie  the  hands  of  the  admin¬ 
istration — whatever  administration  it 
might  be — to  meet  a  situation  like  this. 
I  submit  that  the  amount  proposed  for 
1964  is  de  minimis  and  thus  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  concern.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  would  wish  to  tie  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  hands  in  a  case  like  the  Jagan 
government.  He  would  not  wish  to  ex¬ 
pose  us  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  another  situation  like  Cuba. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  the  case  -of 
British  Guiana,  we  were  subsidizing  the 
“Castro”  of  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
is  saying  is  that  we  have  made  mistakes. 
I  cannot  defend  everything  that  has  been 
done  under  this  program.  We  have  made 
mistakes.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
we  should  take  responsibility  for  Jagan. 
I  know  we  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
allow  Guiana  to  become  a  Communist 
foothold.  Whether  the  situation  was 
handled  right,  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
it  is  a  very  difficult  situation.  The  con¬ 
test  in  Guiana  between  the  two  parties, 
from  what  I  have  read  about  it,  is  an 
extremely  difficult  thing  to  handle. 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  problem  to 
handle.  I  do  not  think  we  can  lay  down 
policies  for  the  administration  in  day- 
to-day  situations.  Our  committee  staff 
chief  cannot  find  any  other  colonial  area 
to  which  aid  is  proposed  to  be  given. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Unless  we  include 
the  prohibition,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  will  not  resume  giving  aid  to  British 
Honduras. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  ap¬ 
parently  has  no  confidence  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  cannot  accept  that 
principle.  I  will  accept  the  idea  that  it 
has  made  mistakes,  but  I  cannot  accept 
the  idea  that  they  are  complete  idiots 
and  will  never  follow  a  reasonable  policy. 
There  is  no  proposal  that  we  know  of  for 
any  such  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  was  about  to 
make  a  point  brought  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  voted  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  on  amendments  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  money  authorization, 
but  it  seems  to  me  this  amendment  goes 
too  far  into  legislative  prerogative,  the 
normal  functions  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  would  have  more  confidence 
in  this  administration  than  expressed 
by  the  amendment.  I  submit  this  think¬ 
ing  to  my  able  colleague  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Missouri  and  my  friend  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  that  I  think  we 


have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  im¬ 
proving  the  bill.  It  is  a  much  better  bill. 
We  have,  in  effect,  rewritten  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  have  a  good 
legislative  record. 

I  say  for  the  Record  “that  for  the 
United  States  to  give  financial  aid  to  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  or  France,  or 
any  other  country,  is  folly.  It  is  a  princi¬ 
ple  we  should  assert.  It  is  late.  We  have 
spent  2  weeks  on  the  bill.  I  know  that 
many  Senators  have  engagements.  I  do 
not  intend  to  press  the  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  further  discussion  of  it  before  de¬ 
bate  on  it  is  concluded.  A  very  import¬ 
ant  pi-inciple  is  involved. 

I  was  unhappy  to  hear  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  state  that  I  have  no 
confidence  in  the  administration,  where¬ 
as  he  does.  That  is  not  precisely  so.  I 
have  lacked  confidence  as  a  result  of  ac¬ 
tions  not  of  this  administration,  but  some 
of  the  previous  administrations  of  the 
aid  programs,  which  change  every  year. 
This  kind  of  mistaken  aid  has  been  given 
by  some  of  the  previous  administrators. 
When  an  administrator  gives  $10  mil¬ 
lion  to  Cheddi  Jagan,  a  Communist,  a 
subversive  individual,  who  has  put  that 
colony  in  chaos  and  prevented  it  from 
becoming  independent,  I  think  I  am  jus¬ 
tified  in  saying  that  I  do  not  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  most  of  the  past  foreign  aid 
administrators. 

I  would  like  to  foreclose  future  acts  of 
that  kind.  I  do  not  think  American  tax¬ 
payers  should  be  asked  to  pour  money 
into  any  colonies.  I  think  that  is  the 
duty  of  the  mother  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  who  would 
support  the  amendment  if  it  came  to  a 
vote,  although  I  do  not  have  the  1964 
figures,  I  shall  include  in  the  Record  the 
figures  for  the  years  up  to  1963.  But  if 
I  understood  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee — and  I  was  not  present  to  hear  all 
the  debate — it  is  not  contemplated  that 
in  1964  we  are  going  to  be  supporting  col¬ 
onies. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  many  of  these 
areas  that  have  been  getting  aid  have 
achieved  their  independence;  they  are 
no  longer  colonies.  Many  have  become 
independent.  Jamaica,  for  example,  is 
no  longer  a  colony.  The  amount  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose  is  very  small. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  that  are  called 
colonies.  They  are  not  scheduled  to  get 
much  for  1964. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  was  folly  to  give 
such  aid  to  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  will 
get  no  argument  from  me  about  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  a  ques¬ 
tion?  The  figures  just  shown  to  me  by 
Mr.  Holt,  of  the  committee  staff,  show 
that  colonies  that  heretofore  have  been 
receiving  some  aid — and  I  shall  put  that 
amount  in  the  Record  shortly — will  not 
receive  any,  except  for  one  colony.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Looking  at  the 
worldwide  chart,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  may  have  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who 
is  the  author  of  the  amendment,  of  which 
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I  am  a  cosponsor,  I  think  he  has  made 
a  great  record  on  this  amendment,  as  he 
has  on  all  his  other  amendments.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
administration  has  made  mistakes  in 
giving  support  to  colonies  of  other 
countries.  I  think  we  would  have  a  hard 
time  answering  why,  on  principle. 

I  served  on  the  fourth  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  which  is  the  committee  that  deals 
with  trusteeships  and  non-self-govern¬ 
ing  territories  in  the  world.  I  served 
during  the  famous  15th  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  Khrushchev  shoe-thumping 
assembly.  Time  and  time  again  the 
United  States  was  under  attack  in  the 
fourth  committee  because  we  had  taken  a 
wavering  and  weaving  attitude  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  problems  of  colonialism 
around  the  world.  That  situation  has 
improved  a  great  deal  since  then. 

I  am  glad  that,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  and  our  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Adlai 
Stevenson,  we  are  not  equivocating  in 
our  votes  any  more.  We  are  not  ab¬ 
staining  when  the  hot  colonial  issues 
come  before  the  United  Nations.  That 
is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
we  have  gone  far  enough  in  the  United 
Nations — because  we  have  not — in  dis¬ 
sociating  ourselves  completely  from  co¬ 
lonialism.  But  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement. 

The  reason  why  I  cosponsored  the 
amendment  is  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  be  pouring  money  into  any  col¬ 
ony  of  any  country.  We  never  know 
when  the  people  of  that  colony  are  going 
to  take  a  stand  for  independence.  It  is 
easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  giving  them  aid  for  their  benefit. 
That  is  the  only  reason  we  have  given 
money  to  those  colonies,  so  far  as  motiva¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  But  motivation  can 
easily  be  misinterpreted.  The  charge 
will  be  made  that,  after  all,  we  supported 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  maintaining  a  stranglehold  over 
certain  colonies  by  pouring  money  into 
them. 

That  principle  is  very  important.  It  is 
why  I  was  very  happy  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  in  the  amendment  when  he 
first  discussed  it  with  me. 

A  wonderful  record  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  shall  dis¬ 
sent  from  one  observation  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  a  moment. 
First  I  wish  to  put  into  the  Record  fig¬ 
ures  that  are  not  classified.  The  1964 
figures  are  classified,  but  the  figures  are 
small  in  amount  and  apply  to  only  one 
colony.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  deny  the  type  of  aid  that  goes  to 
that  colony.  The  aid  seeks  to  benefit 
the  people,  and  not  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  if  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  information  for  me  as  to  whether 
some  of  the  aid  has  been  in  the  form  of 
Public  Law  480  funds? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  hear  the  question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Some  of  the  aid  that  we 


have  given  to  certain  colonies  in  the 
past  has  really  been  in  the  form  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  aid.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  chart  says 
“worldwide.”  I  would  have  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  refers  to  aid 
we  had  been  giving  to  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  really 
nothing  but  relief. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  draw  that 
distinction.  There  is  a  distinction. 
When  aid  goes  to  a  colony  for  food  pur¬ 
poses,  in  the  form  of  relief  for  hungry 
people,  or  in  the  form  of  medical  sup¬ 
plies,  that  is  a  different  matter.  We 
do  not  know  what  proportion  of  such 
aid  was  in  that  form.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  at  tongue  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator 
say  “tongue  point”? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  tongue  point. 
That  is  a  familiar  point  with  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  that  a  colony? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  from  some  of  our 
discussion  in  committee  that  some  of  the 
money  was  for  humanitarian  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly,  some  of 
the  aid  that  went  to  Hong  Kong  was. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Some  of  it  was  not. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  joined  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  wishes  to  share  my 
judgment,  in  view  of  the  record  we 
have  been  making,  I  suggest  that  he 
might  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fi'om  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Sen¬ 
ator  tell  us  whether  we  are  at  tongue 
point  for  a  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think,  with  mutual 
cooperation,  we  can  reach  a  vote  tonight. 

The  Senator  had  better  sit  down  be¬ 
fore  I  tell  him  this,  because  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  be  able  to  take  it  stand¬ 
ing  up.  I  have  only  one  more  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  lie  down  if  we  could  reach  that 
final  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  only  one  more 
amendment. 

I  am  waiting  for  a  telephone  call  from 
the  State  Department.  I  believe  it  will 
have  the  good  judgment  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  it  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  place  certain 
figures  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  In 
light  of  the  assurances  of  the  chairman 
that  this  relief  is  petering  out — even 
though  it  involves  only  one  case,  I  still 
think  the  principle  is  important — and  in 
view  of  the  record  that  has  been  made, 
I  will  agree  with  my  cosponsor,  who  un¬ 
fortunately  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment — to  withdraw  the  amend¬ 
ment.  ■>  V 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  list  of  the  amount  of  aid 
that  we  have  given  to  the  possessions  in 
the  past  15  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


November  H 

Aid  to  possessions,  1946-€3 


British  Guiana  Millions 

Technical  co-op  grants _ $2.  8 

Public  Law  480,  title  III _  .  7 


Total _  3.  5 

British  Honduras 

Technical  co-op  grants _  1.  0 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  II— _ _ _  .3 

Title  III _ ....  .9 


Total _ _ _  2.3 


Jamaica 

Technical  co-op  grants _  2.  5 

Public  Law  480,  title  III _  5.  5 


Total _  7.  0 


Surinam 

Technical  co-op  grants _  2.  8 

Public  Law  480,  title  III _  .  5 


Total _ _ _  3.  3 


Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Technical  co-op  grants. _  2.5 

Public  Law  480,  title  III _  .4 


Total _  2.  9 


Hong  Kong 

Technical  co-op  grants _ _ _ 0 

Public  Law  480 : 

Title  IH _ 29.  4 

Title  II _  l.o 


Total _ 30.  4 


Western  Samoa:  Program  under  Public 


Law  480  started  fiscal  year  1962. 

Other  oversea  territories  in  Africa. 

Other  British  territories  (sterling  area) 

Technical  co-op  grants _  .  3 

Public  Law  480,  title  III _  .  6 

Total _ _ _  .  9 


Other  French  community  and  posses¬ 
sions 

Technical  co-op  grants _  1.  o 

Other _  5.  o 


Total _  6.  0 


Portuguese  possessions:  Technical  co¬ 
op  grants _  .  3 


Since  1942  (some  countries  later)  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  totals  $18.2  million.  Does  not  in¬ 
clude  title  II-m,  Public  Law  480.  AU  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  food  and  fiber  was  charitable; 
none  sold. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  that  insertion  in 
the  Record  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
which  shows  the  aid  that  we  have  given 
to  the  colonies  from  1946  through  1963, 
plus  the  figures  for  1963,  and  with  the 
urging  upon  the  administration  that  it 
recognize  the  fact  that  when  they  come 
for  an  authorization  bill  next  year  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  even  if  we  are  the  only 
two,  will  be  calling  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  show  what  was  done  with  respect 
to  aid  to  colonies,  and  what  justification 
can  be  given  for  it,  and  that  we  will  re¬ 
offer  the  amendment  if  no  justification 
is  given,  I  am  glad  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  in  withdrawing  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  When  we  examine 
the  figures,  we  see  that  they  are  not 
minuscule.  They  amount  to  over  $18 
million. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  say.  That  is  since  1946. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  a  policy 
which  we  can  condemn  retrospectively. 
The  stable  door  has  been  left  open  and 
the  horse  is  gone.  I  hope,  in  view  of 
the  record  we  are  making,  that  this 
folly  would  not  be  repeated.  If  it  is 
repeated,  such  an  amendment  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  adopted  next  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment.  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  myself  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw  it. 
He  withdraws  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  265,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey!.  I  have 
prepared  a  modification  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  39 
strike  out  lines  10  to  17  inclusive,  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistance. — 
(a)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  fur¬ 
nish  assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  has  been  chosen  in 
free  and  democratic  elections. 

(b)  The  provision  of  this  section  shall 
not  require  the  withholding  of  assistance  to 
any  country  if  the  President  determines  and 
promptly  reports  to  the  Congress  that  with¬ 
holding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  national  interest  and  if  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  disapproving  the  continuance 
of  such  assistance  within  sixty  days  after  the 
President  notifies  the  two  Houses  of  his 
determination  during  a  period  when  the 
Congress  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  cn  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
further  modify  my  amendment,  so  that 
paragraph  (b)  of  the  amendment  will 
read  as  follows: 

The  provision  of  this  section  shall  not  re¬ 
quire  the  withholding  of  assistance  to  any 
country  if  the  President  determines  and 
promptly  reports  to  the  Congress  that  with¬ 
holding  of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest  and  if  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  disapproving  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  such  assistance  within  thirty  days 
after  the  President  notifies  the  two  Houses 
of  his  determination — 


That  will  strike  out  the  language  I  for¬ 
merly  had  in  the  amendment — 
during  a  period  of  time  when  the  Congress 
is  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  I 
can  in  discussing  this  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  but  it  will  call 
for  some  discussion. 

This  language  was  drafted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  It  is  well  known  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  I  have  taken 
the  position  that  no  President,  I  care  not 
who  he  may  be,  should  be  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ercise  unchecked  power  in  granting  U.S. 
taxpayers’  dollar  aid  to  a  military  junta 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  over¬ 
throws  a  democratically  elected  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  It  is  well  known  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
time  and  time  again  I  have  stressed  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied — namely, 
that  many  of  our  best  friends'  in  Latin 
America  fear  military  juntas  and  fear 
U.S.  economic  aid  to  military  junta  gov¬ 
ernments  or  to  civilian  stooges  which 
those  governments  set  up  to  control  the 
country,  using  democratic  sloganeering 
after  they  have  destroyed  a  democrati¬ 
cally  elected  government. 

An  hour  or  so  ago  I  placed  in  the 
Record  communications  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Costa  Rica,  the  former  President 
to  Guatemala,  and  Senators  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  among  others,  in 
which  they  all  expressed  the  fear  that  is 
so  well  known  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  went  downtown  and  I  talked  with 
administration  leaders.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  they  prefer  to  have  no  check 
upon  the  President.  It  is  true  that  the 
President  himself  would  prefer  to  have 
no  check  upon  his  exercise  of  discretion. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Department  of 
State — yes,  even  the  President — must  be 
reminded  from  time  to  time  that  our 
Government  is  a  constitutional  repre¬ 
sentative  government  based  upon  checks, 
including  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
check  the  President.  This  is  one  place 
in  which  we  must  maintain  a  check.  No 
matter  what  course  of  action  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  take  in  regard  to  the  subject 
before  the  Senate,  if  it  is  unwilling  to 
impose  a  check,  millions  of  American 
people  will  make  clear  to  this  admini¬ 
stration  that  they  want  a  check. 

Many  American  people  are  disturbed 
about  unchecked  Presidential  power. 

After  my  conferences  downtown,  the 
Department  of  State  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  acting  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dutton,  brought  up  the  language  which 
I  am  now  offering.  They  said  they  would 
accept  that  language.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  said  in  conversation 
with  me  a  few  moments  ago,  it  is  true 
that  they  would  prefer  no  check  at  all. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  I  wish 
the  Senate  to  understand  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  am  offering  is  the  identical  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  State  Department  ad¬ 
vised  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  it 
would  accept.  I  read  it  again: 

(a)  The  provision  of  this  section  shall  not 
require  the  withholding  of  assistance  to  any 
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country  if  the  President  determines  and 
promptly  reports  to  the  Congress  that  with¬ 
holding  of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest  and  if  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  disapproving  the  continuance 
of  such  assistance  within  30  days  after  the 
President  notifies  the  two  Houses  of  his 
determination. 

The  question  might  properly  be 
raised — and  that  is  why  I  suggested 
some  additional  language — What  if  the 
Congress  is  not  in  session? 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  state  of  affairs 
should  be  such — although  I  cannot  imag¬ 
ine  such  a  hypothetical  state  of  facts — 
that  during  a  recess  of  Congress  the  sit¬ 
uation  should  become  so  serious  that  the 
President  would  think  that  some  aid 
ought  to  go  to  some  country  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  covered  by  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  could  make  a  case  for  it  when 
Congress  returned,  the  Congress  would 
sustain  him.  That  is  his  risk. 

If  he  cannot  make  a  case,  and  if  he 
gives  aid  that  proves  to  be  unjustifiable, 
the  President  will  have  to  answer  for 
either  giving  the  aid  or  for  his  failure 
to  do  so.  If  the  situation  were  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  a  special  session  of  Congress 
was  warranted,  he  could  call  a  special 
session  of  Congress.  But  that  is  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  situation  which  bears  very  little 
resemblance  to  reality,  for  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  President  would  act  in  bad 
faith.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Presi¬ 
dent  would  seek  to  take  advantage  of  a 
Congress  when  it  was  out  of  session. 
Furthermore,  the  amendment  would  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  diplomatic 
recognition  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  would  not  support 
an  amendment  that  did,  for  I  am  too 
firm  a  believer  in  our  separation-of- 
powers  doctrine  to  interfere  with  what 
is,  in  fact,  the  Executive  power  of  the 
President. 

But  it  is  not  within  the  Executive 
power  of  the  President  under  our  Con¬ 
stitution  to  spend  taxpayers  money 
without  authorization  and  authority 
from  the  Congress.  That  is  the  great 
difference.  In  the  debate  on  another 
amendment  a  few  moments  ago,  we 
again  heard  the  statement  that  some  of 
our  amendments  seek  to  interfere  with 
the  foreign-policymaking  powers  of  the 
President.  That  is  pure  nonsense. 

The  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
duty  to  decide  what  taxpayers’  money 
shall  be  spent  for.  It  has  the  duty  to 
pass  on  the  details  of  an  authorization 
bill.  The  Constitution  itself  provides 
that  money  may  not  be  spent  except  in 
accordance  with  appropriation  by  law. 
That  is  the  principle  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  standing  for  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Congress.  I  do  not  intend  to  weaken 
that  duty  and  responsibility. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  amendment 
would  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
President  to  recognize  the  government, 
but  it  does  provide  that  he  may  not  spend 
taxpayers’  money  in  aiding  any  govern¬ 
ment  that  has  overthrown  a  democratic, 
constitutionally  elected  government  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  unless  Con¬ 
gress  is  given  30  days  to  review  the  rea- 
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sons  for  seeking  to  give  that  country  eco¬ 
nomic  aid. 

Listening  to  some  Senators  in  private 
conversation  discussing  the  subject,  one 
might  think  that  30  days  is  30  years,  and 
that  the  proposed  period  of  time  would 
be  unreasonable.  It  is  the  period  of  time 
that  the  Department  of  State  itself  wrote 
into  the  language  that  it  sent  to  me.  I 
believe  that  it  ought  to  have  been  60 
days.  When  I  suggested  to  the  State 
Department  representatives  that  it  ought 
to  be  60  days,  they  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  accept  60  days.  After  conver¬ 
sations  with  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  majority  leader,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  whip,  I  said  I  would  offer  the 
amendment  and  leave  it  at  30  days  with¬ 
out  changing  a  single  word  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  Department  of  State 
sent  up. 

The  amendment  may  be  defeated  but 
I  assure  Senators  that  rejecting  the 
amendment  will  not  end  the  issue  in  this 
country,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
amendment  is  in  line  with  the  thinking 
of  most  of  the  people  of  our  country. 
Most  of  the  people  of  our  country  are 
very  much  concerned  about  supporting 
Questionable  governments  around  the 
world.  Our  people  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  too  frequently  we  have  been 
found  supporting  the  wrong  man.  Too 
frequently  we  have  been  caught  support¬ 
ing  dictators  and  tyrants,  only  to  have 
them  do  such  irreparable  damage  to 
their  people  that  their  wrongs  have 
washed  off  onto  us.  The  image  of  the 
United  States  has  been  tarnished  in 
many  places  in  the  world  because  we 
have  been  found  supporting  dictatorships 
that  have  been  guilty  of  atrocious  con¬ 
duct  toward  their  people.  I  believe  that 
any  President  would  welcome  the  kind 
of  cooperation  from  the  Congress  that 
my  amendment  calls  for. 

I  do  not  believe  any  President  wishes 
to  give  aid  to  any  country  unless  Con¬ 
gress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
his  proposals  and  his  reasons  therefor. 
In  my  judgment,  I  shall  not  be  doing 
any  injury  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  this  proposal.  It  will  be  those 
in  Congress  who  do  not  wish  to  vote  for 
the  check  who  will  weaken  the  prestige 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Millions  of  people  in  this  country  wish 
to  know,  “What  are  they  afraid  of? 
What  is  the  President  afraid  of?”  Since 
when  should  the  White  House  be  afraid 
of  this  kind  of  rightful  check  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  upon  any  recommendation  he  may 
make  for  aid  to  a  foreign  government? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  kind  of 
foreign  government  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  talking  about  a  military,  Fascist 
form  of  government.  We  are  talking 
about  a  form  of  government  in  which  a 
military  coup  has  overthrown  a  demo¬ 
cratic,  constitutionally  elected,  free  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Throughout  Latin  America  one  demo¬ 
cratic  President  after  another  it  “trem¬ 
bling  at  his  knees,”  figuratively  speaking, 
because  he  is  not  sure  that  American 
military  aid,  used  in  the  hands  of  a 
military  junta,  may  not  spring  up  to 
overthrow  him.  We  have  witnessed  this 
in  the  two  recent  overthrows  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  and  in  Honduras.  In 


Honduras  a  constitutionally  elected  gov¬ 
ernment  was  overthrown  only  a  few  days 
before  a  presidential  election  in  which 
one  of  the  major  issues  had  become  the 
proposal  of  the  leading  candidate  that, 
if  elected,  he  would  urge  passage  of  the 
necessary  legislation  to  bring  the  mili¬ 
tary  under  civilian  control.  The  military 
in  Honduras  wanted  none  of  that.  The 
military  in  Honduras  wanted  to  be  su¬ 
preme.  The  military  in  Honduras  is  a 
caste.  The  military  in  Honduras  tramp¬ 
led  freedom  underfoot  in  that  coup. 

The  Dominican  Republic  had  a  con¬ 
stitutionally  elected  government.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  any  shortcomings  of  the 
administration  of  their  President,  but 
he  was  serving  under  a  constitution;  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  provided  for  procedures  to  check 
the  President  in  connection  with  any  in¬ 
efficiencies  or  maladministration  of 
which  he  might  have  been  guilty — if 
any.  But,  instead  of  following  a  consti¬ 
tutional  system,  a  military  junta — 
trained  by  American  military  training 
programs,  using  American  military 
equipment — destroyed  that  Government. 

To  date,  the  Government  has  not  been 
recognized.  To  date,  we  have  withheld 
our  aid.  The  question  is:  When  should 
aid  be  resumed? 

In  my  judgment,  aid  should  not  be  re¬ 
sumed  until  a  constitutionally  elected 
government  is  reestablished  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  The  coup  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  and  the  coup  in  Hon¬ 
duras  gave  rise  to  much  of  the  ferment 
in  American  public  opinion  that  led  to 
this  amendment. 

All  I  ask  the  Senate  to  do  is  to  accept 
the  language  that  the  State  Department 
itself  is  willing  to  accept,  although,  as  I 
made  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  they  would  prefer  no 
language  at  all.  The  Department  sug¬ 
gested  this  language,  and  I  have  offered 
it  as  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  to  the  committee  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend¬ 
ed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  not  much  point 
in  voting  until  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  did  not  wish  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  true,  if 
we  can  have  some  understanding  as  to 
accepting  the  amendment;  but  if  I  am 
to  be  outvoted  by  a  voice  vote,  I  desire 
a  record  vote,  to  put  Senators  on  record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  not  enough  Senators  present 
in  the  Chamber  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  ask  unanimous  consent — this  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  precedent — that 
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the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  a  quorum 
call  in  any  case,  if  there  is  to  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  briefly.  First,  I  am  a  little 
surprised,  after  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  castigate  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  3  weeks,  to  hear  him  now  cite 
its  recommendation  to  the  Senate,  as  if 
we  should  accept  it.  This  is  one  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  State  Department — 
if  it  is  a  recommendation — with  which 
I  do  not  agree. 

It  may  well  be  that  State  Department 
officials  have  told  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  that  they  could  live  with  this  lan¬ 
guage.  However,  it  is  unwise  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  that  way. 

I  call  attention  to  section  254,  on  page 
39  of  the  bill.  This  language  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  he  also 
offered  additional  language,  which  is  not 
unlike,  in  purpose,  what  the  Senator  now 
offers,  and  which  restricted  the  power 
of  the  President  even  more. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
interrupt  the  Senator,  it  is  all  right  to 
cite  the  language,  but  it  is  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  It  is 
language  that  was  within  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  own  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know.  I  was 
making  the  point  that  the  committee 
thoroughly  considered  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
this  was  the  part  which  the  committee 
agreed  upon.  It  rejected  the  further 
restrictive  language  which  is  now  being 
sought  to  be  reinserted.  It  is  not  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  language,  but  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  it  is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
interrupt  once  again  to  say  that  the 
language  I  had  offered  in  committee  was 
language  that  called  for  a  report  from 
the  President,  and  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  by  both  Houses,  approving  it.  As  I 
made  clear,  it  would  require  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  days  to  obtain  action.  In  lieu  of 
it,  the  administration  proposed  the  neg¬ 
ative  approach  of  30  days,  in  which  both 
Houses  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
reject. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  was  not  trying  to  mislead  the 
Senate.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  I  make  the  point  that  while  the 
State  Department  may  have  preferred 
that  language  to  the  previous  language, 
in  my  opinion  it  is  not  favorable  to  either 
version.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  prin- 
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ciple  involved  is  not  the  right  or  power 
of  Congress  to  determine  the  payment 
of  our  taxpayers’  money  under  the  bill. 
Nobody  is  questioning  that  right. 
Rather,  there  is  involved  the  question  of 
the  wisdom  of  doing  it.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  not  wise  to  further  restrict  the 
President’s  freedom  of  action  in  this 
field. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  provides 
for  a  contingency  fund.  It  always  has. 
It  is  recognized  that  there  will  be  emer¬ 
gency  situations.  Certainly,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  governments  by  force  and 
violence — which  is  the  case  when  mili¬ 
tary  juntas  take  over  governments — is  an 
emergency  situation  which  requires  quick 
action  by  the  President.  He  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  That  is  why  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  contingency  fund. 

I  think  this  further  restriction  is  in¬ 
tended  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President, 
more  than  he  is  already  restricted,  in 
emergency  cases. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  states  very 
glibly  that  it  requires  only  a  few  days 
to  obtain  action.  We  have  already  taken 
3  weeks  on  a  bill  with  which  we  are  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar,  which  we  have  passed 
15  times,  and  we  are  not  through  with  it 
yet.  I  do  not  know  how  any  Senator 
could  stand  up  in  this  body  and  say  that 
we  would  act  in  a  few  days.  We  do  not 
know.  We  know  that  the  power  of  one 
Senator  to  delay  action  is  a  great  power. 
More  than  one  could  cause  indefinite 
delay. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  good  argument  to 
say  that  action  would  require  only  a 
short  period. 

That  is  not  the  main  reason  why  I 
object  to  the  amendment.  In  a  sense,  it 
reflects  on  the  integrity  of  any  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  intimates  that  he  cannot  be 
trusted  in  an  emergency  to  exercise 
power  within  the  restrictions  that  al¬ 
ready  exist  in  the  bill,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  emergency  funds. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment 
were  a  part  of  the  law  and  an  emergency 
existed  such  as  occurred  in  Vietnam, 
would  the  President  be  able  to  act? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  amendment 
is  restricted  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  does  not  affect  Vietnam.  However,  if 
a  similar  emergency  occurred  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  he  could  not  act 
within  30  days  if  Congress  were  in  ses¬ 
sion.  If  it  were  not  in  session,  the 
President  would  be  able  to  call  it  into 
session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
the  President  could  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  affirmative  action,  and  he 
would  get  it,  if  there  were  an  emergency. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
it  would  be  very  unusual  for  Congress  to 
act  within  a  few  days  when  a  question 
of  that  gravity  was  involved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  a  real  emergency 
were  involved.  Congress  would  act  in  a 
few  hours.  We  provided  $3  billion  in 
the  Berlin  situation  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  the  objective  of  the  Morse 
amendment  is  contained  in  section  254 
of  the  bill,  under  the  heading  “Restric¬ 
tions  on  Assistance.”  The  provision 
reads : 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  has  been  chosen  in 
free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the 
President  determines  that  withholding  such 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest. 

The  difference  is  that  under  the  Morse 
amendment  there  would  be  a  period  of 
30  days.  The  Senator  cooperated,  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  on  the  amendment,  by 
reducing  what  he  thought  was  the  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  60  days  to  30  days. 

So  far  as  the  principle  of  providing  no 
money  or  assistance  to  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  is  concerned — because  that 
is  what  is  referred  to  under  this  title — 
that  principle  is  embodied  in  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  difference  is  that  the  Morse 
amendment  reads : 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  re¬ 
quire  the  withholding  of  assistance  to  any 
country  if  the  President  determines  and 
promptly  reports  to  the  Congress  that  with¬ 
holding  of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest  and  if  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  disapproving  the  continuance 
of  such  assistance  within  thirty  days  after 
the  President  notifies  the  two  Houses  of  his 
determination. 

The  difference  is  in  the  notification  to 
the  Congress  and  the  fact  that  Congress 
could  adopt  a  disapproving  resolution. 

The  question  boils  down  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  make  the  decision, 
under  the  limitations  that  are  now  in 
section  254. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  that  language 
apply  to  any  particular  area  of  the  world? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  Latin  America. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Only  Latin  America? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  is  restricted 
to  Latin  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen - 
der],  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  11, 
nays  78,  as  follows; 

[No.  233  Leg.] 

YEAS— 11 


Bayh 

Gruening 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervin 

Proxmire 
NAYS— 78 

Aiken 

Hart 

Miller 

Allott 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bible 

Holland 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Keating 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Church 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dominick  * 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Tower 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Williams.  Del. 

Goldwater 

Mechem 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Walters 

Engle 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendment  No.  129,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following : 

“(e)  Add  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof : 

"  ‘Sec.  620A.  (a)  Prohibition  on  Furnish¬ 
ing  of  Assistance  Subsequent  to  June  30, 
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1965. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area 
(or  enterprise  therein)  subsequent  to  June 
30,  1965  unless — 

“  ‘(1)  Such  country  or  area  has  requested 
such  assistance  and  can  show  that  it  is  pur¬ 
suing  the  following  economic,  political,  and 
military  policies: 

“  ‘(A)  That  it  (i)  is  seriously  and  continu¬ 
ously  engaged  in  measures  of  self-help,  (ii) 
has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  its 
own  private  capital  resources  will  be  utilized 
within  its  own  country  or  area,  (iii)  will 
encourage  the.  development  of  the  private 
enterprise  sector  of  its  own  economy,  (Iv) 
has  taken  adequate  steps,  where  appropriate 
and  necessary,  to  bring  about  reforms  in 
such  fields  as  land  distribution  and  taxation 
to  enable  its  people  fairly  to  share  in  the 
products  of  its  development,  and  that  the 
project  or  program  for  which  economic  aid 
is  requested  will  contribute  to  the  economic 
or  social  development  of  the  country; 

“  ‘(B)  That  it  is  promoting  the  maximum 
amount  of  individual  freedom  and  is  en¬ 
couraging  its  people  freely  to  choose  their 
own  government; 

“  ‘(C)  That  it  seeks  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  only  such  military  force  as  may  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  prevent  the  internal  overthrow  of 
an  elected  government  or  to  deter  threatened 
external  Communist  attack; 

“‘(2)  The  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
is  required  by  an  irrevocable  commitment 
made,  or  contractual  obligation  incurred, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec¬ 
tion;  or 

“‘(3)  In  case  of  any  such  assistance  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  form  of  loans,  the  interest 
rate  thereon  is  not  less  than  the  average 
rate  payable  on  obligations  of  the  United 
State  of  comparable  maturities. 

“‘(b)  The  total  number  of  countries  or 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  sub¬ 
sequent  to  June  30,  1965,  shall  not  exceed 
fifty.’  ” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  129  was  proposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  Senate  bill  1276  on  July 
18.  I  now  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment.  It  was  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  while  consideration  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  was  underway.  It  is  now  amend¬ 
ment  No.  259.  It  was  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  committee  said  in  its  re¬ 
port: 

In  fact,  the  committee  gave  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  an  amendment  which  would 
have  terminated  the  program  in  its  present 
form  June  30,  1965,  so  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  could  consider  a 
major  reorganization  and  reorientation  of 
the  program  prior  to  that  date.  The  com¬ 
mittee  refrained  from  adopting  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  expectation,  which  it  hopes  will 
not  prove  unjustified,  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  submit  a  fiscal  year  1965  program  to 
Congress  which  has  been  revamped  in  major 
respects. 

In  the  language  of  my  amendment: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area 
(or  enterprise  therein)  subsequent  to  June 
30,  1965,  unless — 

And  the  amendment  continues  by  set¬ 
ting  forth  new  conditions  for  future  aid. 

We  have  accomplished  that  particular 
objective  of  amendment  No.  129  by  re¬ 
pealing  the  existing  authorization  for  de¬ 
velopment  loan  funds. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
other  objectives  of  the  amendment  for 
recasting  the  whole  foreign  aid  program. 


For  example,  the  amendment  calls  for  all 
future  loans  to  be  made  at  interest  rates 
that  will  be  less  than  the  average  rate 
payable  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities.”  The 
House  bill  requires  that  henceforth  in¬ 
terest  rates  be  at  least  2  percent.  The 
Senate  bill  now  provides  that  they  be 
at  least  2  percent  after  the  first  5  years. 

When  the  effort  was  made  to  make 
these  interest  rates  the  equivalent  of  our 
own  cost  of  borrowing,  and  later  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  House  rate  for  the  committee 
rate,  it  was  argued  that  to  do  either  of 
these  would  put  our  aid  program  in  the 
form  of  a  moneymaking  one.  Of  course, 
it  would  do  no  such  thing.  It  would  only 
remove  the  interest  rate  subsidy  from  the 
loans. 

Neither  the  provision  in  my  revised 
foreign  aid  program  nor  the  Gruening 
amendment  would  make  this  a  money¬ 
making  program.  There  is  no  proposal 
to  eliminate  grant  aid.  Grant  aid 
would  continue  for  projects  that  are 
vital  to  social  and  economic  growth  but 
which  are  not  self-liquidating. 

Any  program  for  extending  our  aid 
after  1965  should  be  on  the  basis  that 
at  least  75  percent  or  more  of  the  money 
will  be  spent  under  a  loan  program,  not 
under  a  grant  program.  The  time  has 
come  when  our  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  reoriented,  and  it  should  be 
basically  a  loan  program,  and  should  not 
be  extended  to  107  countries.  Instead, 
it  should  be  extended  to  not  more  than 
50  countries,  because  we  cannot  justify 
the  spending  of  the  money  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  in  connection  with  a  foreign 
aid  program  for  more  than  50  countries, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  more 
than  50  countries  which  really  could 
qualify  for  a  fair  and  equitable  foreign 
aid  program. 

We  propose  that  when  loans  are  made, 
they  be  genuine  loans.  If  a  nation  can¬ 
not  afford,  or  if  a  project  will  not  sus¬ 
tain,  a  repayable  loan,  we  might  better 
make  it  a  grant. 

Another  objective  which  my  amend¬ 
ment  seeks  to  attain  in  future  foreign 
aid  is  to  restrict  the  number  of  countries 
receiving  it  at  any  one  time.  The  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  report  is  very 
critical  of  the  tendency  of  the  United 
States  to  put  aid  programs  into  new 
nations  just  for  the  sake  of  having  an 
American  “presence”  of  some  kind  in 
that  nation.  This  point  was  made 
against  my  amendment  in  the  “position 
paper”  of  the  Agency  For  International 
Development,  which  insisted  that  an 
American  “presence”  is  desirable  in  new 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  who  says  so,  and  why? 
If  the  new  nations  do  not  want  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  there,  they  should  not  be 
there;  and  if  they  do  not  want  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  there  on  the  basis  of  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  that  is  fair  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayers,  our  representatives  should 
not  be  there.  The  President  said  last 
Friday  night,  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
in  New  York  City,  that  we  should  help 
the  poor,  and  he  made  supposedly  a  great 
moral  argument  about  helping  the  poor. 
However,  we  should  ask  him  how  we 
help  the  poor  by  means  of  a  program 
such  as  the  one  he  proposes.  We  do  not 
help  the  poor  by  pouring  our  money  into 


countries  when  we  do  not  limit  our  aid 
by  means  of  fair  restrictions  which  pro¬ 
tect  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  Furthermore, 
we  do  not  help  the  poor  by  pouring  our 
money  into  a  country  whose  oligarchs 
are  sending  out  of  that  country  their 
profits,  much  of  which  are  made  as  a 
result  of  the  stimulus  given  to  that  coun¬ 
try  by  our  foreign  aid.  We  should  stop 
pouring  our  money  into  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  two  of  the  most  notorious  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  sort  of  situation,  because  as 
a  result  of  the  pouring  of  our  money  into 
them,  they  have  let  inflation  run  wild, 
and  the  result  has  been  to  make  their 
poor  poorer,  while  the  oligarchs  have 
become  richer  and  have  shipped  their 
profits  out  of  those  countries,  frequently 
to  New  York  banks. 

So  I  say  to  the  President  that  his  for¬ 
mula  is  a  very  poor  one  when  it  results  in 
the  giving  of  our  aid  in  that  way  to  such 
countries.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the 
oligarchs  there  do  not  make  money  as  a 
result  of  our  expenditures,  and  thus 
make  themselves  richer  and  the  poor 
people  there  poorer. 

I  will  go  along  with  the  President,  as 
he  knows,  every  inch  of  the  way  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  reformed  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  which  gives  the  U.S.  taxpayers  the 
protection  which  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  itself,  as  it  states  in  its  own 
report,  pleaded  should  be  provided.  But 
it  did  not  give  us  a  bill  that  would  do 
that.  Instead,  it  passed  the  buck — for 
another  year — to  the  Executive;  and 
that  buck  has  been  passed  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  the  Executive 
year  after  year,  for  year  after  year  we 
have  been  pleading  for  reform  of  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

I  also  say  to  the  President  that  our 
country,  with  6  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  world  and  with  limited  wealth, 
cannot  begin  to  pour  enough  money  into 
foreign  aid  sinkholes  around  the  world 
to  help  the  poor  very  much.  We  do  not 
have  enough  money  or  enough  wealth  for 
that. 

The  argument  the  President  made  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  last  Friday  night 
in  New  York  City  was  a  highly  specious 
emotional  argument.  It  sounded  plau¬ 
sible;  but  when  we  begin  to  analyze  the 
foreign  aid  program  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  results  of  the  expenditures 
made  under  it,  that  argument  falls  flat 
on  its  face. 

If  we  really  wish  to  help  the  poor  in 
those  countries,  we  must  attach  to  our 
foreign  aid  program  some  restrictions 
which  will  not  permit  the  rich  in  those 
countries  to  mulct  the  program,  and  we 
must  insist  that  countries  such  as  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  keep  their  commit¬ 
ments  under  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este. 
They  signed  that  act;  but  they  have  not 
cooperated  by  submitting  any  program  of 
the  sort  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  before  they  can  become 
eligible  for  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram  funds.  They  have  been  able  to 
obtain  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  contingency  fund;  but  he  should 
not  have  given  them  even  one  dollar  of 
that  money;  not  one  dollar  of  the  money 
in  the  President’s  contingency  fund 
should  have  gone  to  Brazil  or  to  the 
Argentine.  However,  by  such  use  of  the 
President’s  contingency  fund,  operations 
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under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have 
been  set  back  on  their  heels  in  Brazl, 
the  Argentine,  and  Ecuador.  They  will 
not  come  forward  with  a  program  of  ac¬ 
complished  reforms — which  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  requires  of  them  before  they 
can  become  eligible  for  aid  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program — until  we 
insist  that  they  help  themselves. 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  taken 
insults  from  some  representatives  of 
those  countries.  Their  spokesmen  at  Sao 
Paulo  have  opposed  our  program  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

We  sent  there,  to  speak  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  a  distin¬ 
guished  statesman  who  urged  the  making 
of  reforms  whereby  our  aid  would  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  But  that  calls 
for  commitments  and  cooperation  and 
self-help  by  these  countries. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  for  order.  The  situation  about 
which  I  previously  complained  has  again 
developed  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  with 
loafers  standing  around  the  sides  of  the 
Chamber,  engaging  in  conversation,  and 
preventing  Senators  from  hearing  the 
debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  Conversations  will  cease. 
Those  standing  along  the  walls  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  will  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
shocked  by  the  conduct  of  the  Argentine 
group  and  the  Brazilian  group  at  Sao 
Paulo.  The  Brazilian  group  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  attack  now  propose  that  we  allow 
Russia  and  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  to  have  a  voice  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  have  no  objection 
to  their  obtaining  aid  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  basis  of  whatever  bilateral 
arrangements  they  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  one  voice  and 
one  vote.  In  my  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs  I  have  tried  to  make  the  subject 
a  study.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  student  of 
the  problems  in  Latin  America.  I  do  not 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  make 
these  very  serious  criticisms  without 
knowing  that  I  can  produce  documen¬ 
tations  for  every  sentence  I  speak. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Argentine  delegation  and  the  Brazilian 
delegation  at  Sao  Paulo,  for  I  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  interpret  their 
conduct  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  live  up  to  their  sig¬ 
natures  on  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este. 
I  am  not  free  to  name  the  high  Argentine 
official,  but  a  high  Argentine  official 
spent  more  than  an  hour  in  my  office 
this  morning.  He,  too,  is  shocked.  We 
are  reaching  a  point  at  which  we  must 
raise  the  question  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

I  refer  to  the  excellent  legislative  his¬ 
tory  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  made  yesterday  in  regard 
to  the  Hickenlooper  amendments  vis-a- 
vis  the  question  of  oil  contracts  in  the 
Argentine  and  the  discriminatory  policies 
of  Chile.  The  record  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Chile  is  seeking,  in  connection  with 


certain  American  copper  companies, 
such  as  the  Kennecott  Copper  Co.  in 
Chile,  to  follow  a  confiscatory  tax  policy 
which  is  discriminatory  and  not  applied 
to  their  own  domestic  industries.  It  is  a 
disciplinary  or  penalty  program  against 
American  companies,  with  the  result  that 
they  will  drive  the  companies  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  properties  will  then  have 
to  be  sold  for  a  song. 

The  question  of  good  faith  is  raised. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  foreign 
aid  program  must  be  reoriented  and  re¬ 
formed.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  put  into 
effect.  We  ought  to  have  done  it  this 
year.  We  ought  to  have  written  a  bill 
that  would  do  so,  rather  than  say,  as 
the  committee  stated  in  the  report,  that 
it  gave  consideration  to  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  pointed  out  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  effect,  that  it  had  better  give 
consideration  to  it  again  before  another 
authorization  bill  comes  before  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  say  that 
a  prominent  high  citizen  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  was  in  my  office  this  morning  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  colloquy  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and 
I  conducted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  we  laid  the  foundation  for  the  legis¬ 
lative  record  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  it  that  are  in  the  bill  this  year 
as  the  bill  came  from  committee.  In 
the  course  of  that  colloquy  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  said: 

It  is  claimed  by  the  present  Government 
of  the  Argentine  that  these  contracts  that 
were  entered  into  by  the  predecessor  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  direction  of  President  Fron- 
dizi  are  illegal  because  they  were  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Congress. 

I  said  to  the  prominent  citizen  of  Ar¬ 
gentina: 

Is  there  any  basis  in  fact  for  that  argu¬ 
ment? 

He  laughed,  but  he  laughed  scornfully, 
to  think  that  anyone  in  Argentina  would 
make  such  an  argument.  He  said: 

Senator,  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  whatso¬ 
ever  for  that  claim,  because  the  Argentinian 
Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing  their  oil 
agency  to  enter  into  just  such  contracts, 
and,  as  the  oil  agency,  to  do  whatever  was 
necessary  to  develop  the  oil  industry  of  the 
Argentine,  and  to  join  in  whatever  arrange¬ 
ments  must  be  made  with  foreign  investors 
for  an  exploration  of  the  oil  facilities  and 
the  oilfields. 

He  added: 

Senator,  the  same  kind  of  law  applies  to 
the  operations  of  the  railroads  in  Argentina 
and  to  other  industries  in  regard  to  which 
they  have  special  commissions  for  regula¬ 
tion  and  control,  just  as  you  have  an  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  which  is  given 
certain  powers. 

I  cannot  cite  the  law,  though  I  have 
asked  to  have  it  checked  so  that  it  may 
be  before  the  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman  when  it  next  meets.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af¬ 
fairs  does  not  intend  to  drop  all  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  in  Argentina  in  re¬ 
gard  to  oil  contracts.  We  owe  it  to  Sen¬ 
ators  to  see  that  a  report  is  made  in  the 
near  future  as  to  what  the  facts  are  in 


regard  to  what  is  going  on  there  in  con¬ 
nection  with  oil  contracts. 

We  will  do  the  same  thing  in  regard 
to  Chile  in  respect  to  her  discriminatory 
tax  policies. 

I  cite  those  situations  only  because 
they  bear  upon  my  argument  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  the  whole 
foreign  aid  program  must  be  reoriented. 
That  is  why  my  amendment  proposes  to 
bring  it  to  an  end  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1965.  That  would  give  us  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  new  program  for  foreign  aid, 
the  new  guidelines,  and  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  that  would  have  to  be  fulfilled  in 
contracts  that  would  apply  under  the 
new  foreign  aid  program.  I  know  it  will 
not  be  easy.  It  is  all  a  question  of  judg¬ 
ment.  But  I  believe  that  those  of  us 
who  are  fighting  for  the  kind  of  foreign 
aid  that  would  flow  from  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  offered  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted  are  the  ones  who  are 
for  the  strongest  and  best  type  of  foreign 
aid  that  we  can  have  in  the  future. 
That  is  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  that  we 
ought  to  have. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  the  point 
was  made  against  my  amendment  in 
the  position  paper  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  which  in¬ 
sisted  that  an  American  presence  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  new  nations,  I  point  out  that 
it  is  the  kind  of  justification  made  by 
AID  that  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
foreign  aid  has  become  an  end  in  itself, 
and  that  much  of  it  continues  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  becoming  a  self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy. 

I  wish  the  Senate  could  have  heard 
the  discussions  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  part  of  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  as  to  what  they 
think  about  a  bureaucracy  that  has 
grown  up  in  the  administration  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  I  wish  Senators  could  have 
heard  some  of  the  stirring  speeches  on 
both  sides  of  the  table.  I  see  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
chuckling.  He  knows  whereof  I  speak. 
The  rafters  shook  when  it  was  pointed 
out — and  an  AID  administrator  and  an 
official  were  present — that  they  were 
overstaffed.  One  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee — and  I  paraphrase  it  accurately — 
told  about  some  trips  he  had  taken  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  was 
shocked  by  the  oversupply  of  manpower 
that  he  found  in  place  after  place. 

We  are  dealing  with  bureaucracy  that 
needs  to  be  cut  down  to  size.  That  is 
why  we  need  a  reorientation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  foreign  aid  program,  a  reorientation 
which  would  include  an  analysis  of  the 
manpower  needs  of  AID.  I  would  rather 
have  the  AID  money  going  into  a  proj¬ 
ect  that  is  so  economically  sound  that 
it  will  help  the  poor  living  within  its 
economic  shadows  than  I  would  have  it 
going  into  the  salaries,  the  per  diems, 
and  the  expenses  of  unnecessary  AID 
personnel. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ribicoff  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  with  a  great 
deal  of  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said.  However,  in  looking  over  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
I  note  that  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  there 
is  a  provision  relating  to  the  amount  of 
interest  which  shall  be  charged.  We 
have  considered  amendments  relating  to 
interest  rates  on  at  least  two  occasions 
during  the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
this  bill.  I  know  there  are  arguments 
for  the  interest  rate  provisions  which  the 
Senator  has  in  the  amendment,  but  these 
arguments  have  been  made  before  in 
the  course  of  consideration  of  the 
amendments  specifically  relating  to  the 
interest  rate. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  reasons 
against  those  amendments  are  stronger 
than  the  reasons  for — namely,  that  we 
are  in  a  competitive  situation,  in  some 
cases,  so  far  as  our  prestige  is  con¬ 
cerned,  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
matter  of  charging  interest;  and,  second, 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the  grant 
area  and  more  into  the  loan  area. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  consider  dropping  the  interest 
provision  from  his  amendment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  make  his  amendment 
stronger.  What  the  Senator  has  been 
saying  about  the  failure  of  some  of  the 
recipients  of  our  foreign  aid  to  adhere 
to  the  guide-lines  which  the  Clay  com¬ 
mittee  laid  down  is  quite  true.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  interest  rate  matter  is 
pertinent  to  the  argument  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made.  The  main  thrust 
of  his  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  interest.  So  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  wolud  agree  with  this 
observation  and  possibly  consider  modi¬ 
fication  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  under  advisement  and  consider  it 
in  a  conversation  with  the  Senator  dur¬ 
ing  a  later  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  United  States  has 
a  “presence”  anywhere  that  it  has  an 
embassy,  or  even  a  consulate.  Eco¬ 
nomic  or  military  aid  is  not  a  requisite 
to  let  other  nations  know  of  our  exist¬ 
ence. 

My  amendment  would  limit  to  50  the 
number  of  nations  that  could  receive  aid 
at  any  one  time  after  June  30,  1965. 

Its  other  objective  is  to  set  forth  the 
standards  that  recipients  of  future  aid 
must  meet.  In  my  opinion,  these  objec¬ 
tives  should  be  met  before  aid  is  extended 
to  other  countries  for  any  reason.  I  do 
not  propose  to  differentiate  between  mil¬ 
itary  and  .economic  aid  in  laying  down 
criteria  for  its  extension. 

The  “position  paper”  of  AID  opposes 
that  principle.  It  declares  that  some 
nations  are  of  military  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  should  receive  aid 
for  that  reason  alone. 

These  are  the  areas  in  which  we  have, 
over  a  period  of  years,  allowed  ourselves 
almost  literally  to  be  blackmailed  into 
endless  and  fruitess  foreign  aid.  Any 
nation  which  receives  aid  from  us  for 
military  reasons  has  far  more  to  lose 
than  the  United  States  if  Communist 
aggression  occurs,  against  it,  or  threat¬ 
ens  it  internally.  Why  should  not  that 


nation  meet  the  self-help  standards  met 
by  any  other  nation? 

Furthermore,  we  should  not  forget 
that  many  of  the  nations  into  which  we 
are  pouring  aid  far  in  excess  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  requirements  and  what  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy  can  support,  would  be 
a  liability  if  we  got  into  a  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  assuming  we  might  use  troops,  any¬ 
way,  which  I  seriously  doubt,  because 
the  next  war  will  be  a  nucelar  war  and 
one  of  a  relatively  few  hours’  duration. 
In  addition  to  our  own  war  effort,  we 
would  have  to  subsidize  their  troops  and 
their  entire  war  effort,  in  addition  to  our 
own.  It  would  be  much  better  to  spend 
the  money  we  are  now  spending  on  the 
bloated  military  organizations  in  these 
countries  for  economic  expansion  of  the 
country,  to  help  the  economic  well-be¬ 
ing  of  the  people.  As  that  program  ex¬ 
pands,  in  a  few  years  they  should  be  able 
to  support  an  adequate  military  defense 
program  of  their  own. 

In  fact,  if  we  do  not  set  self-help 
standards  for  them,  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  lost  to  us  than  if  we  do. 

That  is  why  my  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire  each  applicant  for  any  kind  of  fu¬ 
ture  aid  to  show  us  that  it  is  engaged  in 
continuous  self-help  measures;  that  it 
has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  assure 
that  its  own  private  capital  resources 
are  being  utilized  at  home;  that  it  will 
encourage  local  free  enterprise;  that  it 
has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  bring 
about  reform  in  such  fields  as  tax  and 
land  reform,  to  enable  its  people  to  share 
in  the  fruits  of  development;  that  the 
project  for  which  economic  aid  is  re¬ 
quested  will  contribute  to  the  economic 
or  social  development  of  the  country; 
that  it  is  promoting  personal  freedom 
and  self-government;  and,  finally,  that 
it  is  maintaining  only  those  military 
forces  needed  to  maintain  an  elected 
government  in  office,  or  to  deter  threat¬ 
ened  external  Communist  aggression. 

These  standards  would,  of  course,  ex¬ 
clude  some  nations  already  dealt  with  by 
the  Senate,  such  as  Indonesia  and  Egypt. 

A  most  important  objective  of  my 
amendment  is  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
It  is  to  put  aid  on  the  basis  of  other  na¬ 
tions  seeking  it  from  us,  instead  of  our 
forcing  it  on  other  nations. 

The  general  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  all  the  reports  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General — I  shall  talk  about  those 
momentarily — is  that  the  waste  and  in¬ 
efficiencies  he  has  uncovered  are  due  to 
aid  programs  too  large  and  too  complex 
for  recipient  nations  to  absorb  and  han¬ 
dle  properly.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  sen¬ 
tence,  Mr.  President,  because  it  is  a  vital 
sentence.  It  deals  with  the  huge  stack 
of  Comptroller  General  reports  that  I 
have  on  my  desk,  finding  one  kind  of  in¬ 
efficiency,  waste,  mismanagement  and 
mishandling  of  aid  after  another,  in 
country  after  country. 

The  general  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  all  the  reports  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  is  that  the  waste  and  in¬ 
efficiencies  he  has  uncovered  are  due  to 
aid  programs  too  large  and  too  complex 
for  recipient  nations  to  absorb  and  han¬ 
dle  properly.  This  is  especially  true  of 
his  reports  on  military  aid  and  support¬ 
ing  assistance.  A  reading  of  these  re¬ 


ports  leaves  the  clear  impression  that 
much  of  the  aid  in  these  categories  is  the 
result  of  what  Americans  want  them  to 
have,  not  what  they  are  able  to  use  ef¬ 
fectively.  And  the  inquiries  undertaken 
by  the  Comptroller  General  are  purely 
of  the  “spot  check”  nature.  They  are 
by  no  means  a  complete  or  thorough  re¬ 
view  of  economic  or  military  aid. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  had  not  engaged  in  a 
“spot  check”  investigation  of  foreign  aid, 
but  had  conducted,  instead,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  foreign  aid  everywhere 
in  the  world,  all  of  the  four  desks  in  front 
of  me  would  be  piled  high  with  reports 
showing  the  shocking  waste,  inefficiency, 
and  mishandling  of  foreign  aid. 

Let  the  Record  show  that  this  pile  of 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  is  2 
feet  high.  This  is  not  all  of  them. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  to  write  into  the 
law  a  requirement  that  all  aid  requests 
be  initiated  by  the  recipient,  and  not  by 
us.  Administrators  tell  us  now  that  all 
requests  come  from  the  recipient.  But 
there  are  endless  ways  whereby  our  AID 
and  military  people  tell  them  what  to  ask 
for.  We  tell  them  what  to  want,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  and  they  ask  for  it. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  future  aid 
should  only  be  considered  when  it  is 
applied  for  in  bona  fide  fashion,  and 
when  the  applicant  can  show  us  that  he 
is  meeting  the  prescribed  standards. 

I  am  discussing  this  amendment  be¬ 
cause  if  the  administration  does  take 
seriously  what  has  been  said  and  done 
on  this  floor  in  the  last  3  weeks,  these 
are  some  of  the  principles  that  it  should 
embody  in  a  new  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  our  agent.  The  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
gets  its  authority  from  the  Congress  to 
serve  the  Congress.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  is  the  con¬ 
gressional  watchdog  of  expenditures  of 
supposedly  appropriated  funds. 

I  pay  high  tribute  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  courageous,  one  of  the  most 
able,  one  of  the  most  dedicated  public 
servants  in  all  our  Government.  The 
Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Campbell,  de¬ 
serves  a  vote  of  gratitude  from  every 
American  taxpayer. 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  pile  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General’s  spot  check  reports  on 
the  administration  of  the  AID  program 
around  the  world.  They  are  not  pleas¬ 
ant  reading,  for  I  engage  in  no  under¬ 
statement  when  I  say  that  any  jury  that 
read  them  could  not  bring  back  any  other 
verdict  than  that  the  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
show  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money  have  been  wasted  over 
the  years  on  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  administration  does  not  like  to 
hear  anyone  critize  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  waste.  It  is  easy  to  say,  as 
many  apologists  for  the  program  have 
been  heard  to  say,  “You  cannot  have  a 
program  involving  billions  of  dollars  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  involves  without 
a  considerable  amount  of  waste.”  But 
we  do  not  have  to  have  that  kind  of 
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waste.  We  do  not  have  to  have  waste 
to  that  degree. 

A  good  many  of  these  reports  are  clas¬ 
sified,  but  Members  of  this  body  can 
obtain  any  one  of  them  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  room,  and  read  it. 
Senators  at  least  should  sample  them 
before  they  vote  against  my  amendment, 
for  I  offer  this  pile  of  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral’s  reports  dealing  with  the  shocking 
waste  in  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  over  the  years,  both  economic  and 
military,  as  the  best  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Wipe  the  slate  clean  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1965.  Start  it  all  over  under  terms, 
conditions,  restrictions,  and  application 
requirements  that  will  give  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  the  assurance  that  what 
the  Comptroller  General  has  found  over 
and  over  and  over  again  in  countries 
all  over  the  world  will  not  be  likely  to 
happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral’s  letters  of  transmittal  read,  in  in¬ 
stance  after  instance,  as  follows,  and  I 
shall  have  to  delete,  for  classification 
purposes,  anything  that  is  classified. 
This  is  a  letter  he  wrote  on  January  8 
1963.  I  can  go  through  this  file  and 
read  similar  letters  as  he  filed  report 
after  report : 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  for  the  use 
of  your  committee  are  20  copies  of  our  report 
to  the  Congress  on  review  of  the  local  cur¬ 
rency,  military  budget  support  program  for 
country  X. 

Our  review  disclosed  weaknesses  in  con¬ 
trols  by  U.S.  agencies  over  military  budget 
support  funds,  together  with  deficiencies  in 
the  administration  of  these  funds  by 
country  X  and  as  a  consequence  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  United  States  to  country  X  were 
not  effectively  utilized. 

At  the  completion  of  our  review,  we 
brought  the  deficiencies  disclosed  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  proposal  that  the  U.S. 
control  the  expenditure  of  military  budget 
support  funds  by  releasing  such  funds  to 
country  X  for  individual  projects  which  had 
been  mutually  agreed  upon  by  country  X 
and  the  United  States  rather  than  by  re¬ 
leasing  funds  in  support  of  a  total  budget. 
The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  International  Security  Affairs  in¬ 
formed  us,  in  reply  to  our  proposal,  that 
specific  project  support  would  be  impractical 
because  of  the  increased  administrative  work¬ 
load  and  other  considerations. 

The  identification  of  all  funds  contributed 
to  country  X  on  a  specific  project  basis  could 
entail  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  admin¬ 
istrative  work.  However,  we  believe  that  the 
more  important  military  projects  warrant 
specific  identification  to  insure  that  func¬ 
tions  and  items  essential  to  the  maintenance, 
readiness,  and  support  of  costly  U.S.-fur¬ 
nished  facilities  and  equipment  are  per¬ 
formed  or  provided.  We  also  believe  that 
such  identification  of  projects  would  in¬ 
crease  U.S.  control  of  military  budget  support 
funds. 

We  are,  therefore,  recommending  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  efforts  be  made  to 
identify  the  more  important  projects  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  overall  MAP  objectives  in  coun¬ 
try  X  and  that  appropriate  portions  of  the 
budget  estimates  and  military  budget  sup¬ 
port  fund  releases  be  based  on  such  projects. 
We  are  also  recommending  that  project  im¬ 
plementation  be  subject  to  careful  surveil¬ 
lance  and  that  involved  portions  of  U.S. 
funds  be  withdrawn  when  evidence  exists 
that  either  agreed-upon  projects  are  not 
being  undertaken  or  earmarked  funds  are 
being  used  for  nonapproved  purposes. 


In  fairness  to  the  State  Department, 
in  fairness  to  AID,  and  in  fairness  to 
the  Pentagon  Building,  it  should  be  said 
that  in  many  instances  in  which  the 
Comptroller  General  has  pointed  out  a 
shocking  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid  and  has 
made  recommendations — mostly  pro¬ 
cedural  recommendations — the  State 
Department  and  the  AID  officials  and 
the  Pentagon  Building  have  cooperated. 
They  should,  of  course.  They  are  not 
deserving  of  any  special  credit  for  that. 
In  fact,  they  are  deserving  of  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  for  the  fact  that  they 
let  the  inefficiencies  and  the  waste  de¬ 
velop,  and  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  watchdog,  was 
required  to  go  into  the  various  countries 
and  “show  up’’  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Pentagon,  and  the  AID  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  waste. 

I  wish  to  read  one  more  sample  of  the 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  General: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  for  tbe  use 
of  your  committee  are  20  copies  of  our  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  on  excessive  costs  in¬ 
curred  for  rehabilitating  to  original  appear¬ 
ance  and  serviceability  military  equipment 
donated  to  foreign  nations  under  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  Department  of  Defense. 

Our  examinations  disclose  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments  spend  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  rehabilitate  materiel,  given  to 
foreign  nations  as  grant  aid  under  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  to  higher  standards 
of  serviceability  and  appearance  than  similar 
materiel  furnished  to  U.S.  forces  overseas. 

That  is  a  devastating  criticism.  That 
is  a  shocking  criticism  of  inexcusable 
waste  on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  Build¬ 
ing.  We  should  not  have  to  have  a 
watchdog  Comptroller  General  call  at¬ 
tention  to  that  waste,  which  ran  into 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  continue: 

These  additional  costs  are  directly  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  issued  in  March  1957 — 

Away  back  to  1957.  This  is  a  1963  re¬ 
port.  It  has  been  going  on  since  1957. 

The  high  standards  set  by  the  military 
departments  to  implement  the  defense  pol¬ 
icy  have  caused  excessive  work  which  has 
been  very  costly  and,  in  some  cases  clearly 
uneconomical.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  nor¬ 
mally  no  justifiable  reason  for  expending  the 
extra  effort  and  substantial  additional  costs 
to  dress  up  otherwise  serviceable  materiel, 
ready  for  issue  to  our  own  forces,  to  look  like 
new  for  the  military  assistance  program. 

We  propose  that,  except  in  special  circum¬ 
stances,  materiel  given  as  grant  aid  under 
the  military  assistance  program  be  over¬ 
hauled,  packed,  and  inspected  to  the  same 
general  standards  of  serviceability  and  ap¬ 
pearance  as  those  established  for  U.S.  forces 
overseas. 

Do  Senators  know  where  it  ought  to  be 
done?  In  the  United  States,  not  over¬ 
seas.  If  we  are  to  do  it,  let  us  give  Amer¬ 
icans  jobs.  Much  of  this  has  been  done 
overseas  at  expensive  labor  costs.  All 
the  talk  about  high  labor  costs  in  the 
United  States  that  is  heard  can  be  an¬ 
swered  by  taking  a  look  at  some  of  the 
reports,  to  see  how  we  have  been  paying 
through  the  nose  overseas.  I  am  great¬ 
ful  that  we  have  a  Comptroller  General 
who  has  the  courage  to  lay  it  on  the  line, 
as  he  has  in  critical  report  after  critical 
report.  He  goes  on  to  say : 


The  Department  of  Defense  agreed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  aircraft,  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  standards  of  serviceability  should  be 
applied  for  military  assistance  program  reci¬ 
pients  as  for  U.S.  forces  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  it  took  them  from  1957 
until  the  Comptroller  General  caught  up 
with  them  in  1963,  to  reach  that  remark¬ 
able  conclusion. 

If  we  do  not  keep  a  check  on  military 
aid,  the  military  taxpayer  dollars  will  be 
squandered  by  the  millions,  as  the 
Comptroller  General  reports  show. 

No  agency  of  Government  has  so  little 
concern  for  the  taxpayer  dollar  as  the 
Pentagon.  They  are  wastrels.  They  are 
apparently  working  on  the  theory  that 
the  more  they  waste  the  more  they  will 
get.  I  am  glad  we  have  a  Comptroller 
General  who  dares  to  file  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  disclosures  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
in  the  foreign  aid  program.  Yet  there 
are  many  who  want  to  do  a  “snow  job’’ 
on  it.  I  say  respectfully  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  make  his  speech  in  New  York 
City  and  he  can  make  his  criticisms  as 
he  did  in  the  press  conference  this  morn¬ 
ing,  of  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 
foreign  aid,  but  he  must  be  made  to  an¬ 
swer  to  the  American  people  for  the 
shocking  waste  in  foreign  aid  about 
which  he  has  done  nothing. 

I  say  to  the  President:  “Give  me  an 
answer  to  the  Comptroller  General’s 
criticism.  What  have  you  done  to  end 
the  waste  of  millions  of  dollars?  I  do 
not  intend  to  support  your  policies  for 
foreign  aid,  but  I  do  intend  to  support 
you  if  you  will  come  forward  with  a  re¬ 
formed  foreign  aid  program.” 

He  may  not  know  it,  but  he  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  American  people  want  an 
answer  to  the  question  I  have  asked. 

The  President  seems  to  be  concerned 
about  legislative  interference  in  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy.  “I  don’t  understand,” 
he  said  in  his  press  conference,  “why 
we’re  suddenly  so  fatigued.” 

Who  is  fatigued?  We  are  not  tired  of 
working  for  a  good  foreign-aid  program. 
Let  me  tell  the  President,  though,  that 
we  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  waste  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  which  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  has  discovered  and 
reported  to  Congress. 

The  President  said:  “We  spent  $2Y2 
billion  on  the  atomic  energy  program,  $5 
billion  on  space.”  If  he  means  to  as¬ 
sume  that  we  agree  with  his  spending 
that  much  money,  he  could  not  be  more 
mistaken.  That  includes  his  moon  proj¬ 
ect.  Some  needed  savings  should  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  in  connection  with  these  pro¬ 
grams.  He  again  engages  in  the  old 
non  sequitur,  that  he  is  the  one  who  will 
be  blamed.  He  asks,  “What  is  going  to 
happen  if  the  situation  in  Laos  worsens? 
Are  we  going  to  blame  the  Senate  or  am 
I  to  be  blamed?” 

That  is  a  complete  non  sequitur.  What 
does  blame  have  to  do  with  it?  Nothing. 
We  will  all  get  the  blame,  I  say  to  the 
President,  if  we  do  not  do  a  better  job  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  American 
taxpayer  by  bringing  to  an  end  the 
shocking  waste  which  the  foot-high 
series  of  reports  from  the  Comptroller 
General  shows  is  occurring  in  foreign 
aid. 
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The  President  ought  to  be  much  less 
concerned  about  who  is  going  to  be 
blamed,  and  much  more  concerned  about 
proceeding  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
reforms  in  the  foreign  aid  program  that 
will  protect  the  American  taxpayer,  than 
to  send  to  Congress,  as  he  did,  a  bill  call¬ 
ing  for  approximately  $4,500  million, 
without  having  written  into  it  the  safe¬ 
guards  that  we  have  been  fighting  for  in 
this  historic  debate,  in  order  to  bring 
about  reforms  in  foreign  aid. 

The  news  report  also  stated  that  the 
President  said  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  three  past  Presidents,  and  their  op¬ 
ponents  in  election  campaigns,  “All  rec¬ 
ognize  the  importance  of  this  program.” 

We  all  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
program.  It  is  so  important  that  it  ought 
to  be  reformed.  We  recognize  that  it  is 
so  important  that  it  ought  to  be  changed 
in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer.  The 
President  leaves  himself  open  to  the 
charge  that  apparently  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  to  make  the  same  mistakes  that 
foreign  aid  has  been  making  in  the  past. 
There  was  more  wrath  than  logic  in  the 
President’s  press  conference  this  morn¬ 
ing,  for  his  attempted  defense  of  his  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  fell  flat,  because  it  did  not 
meet  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  Senate.  He  did  not  meet 
a  single  one  of  them.  I  am  sure  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  very  much  interested  to  see 
what  he  is  willing  to  do  to  bring  about 
reforms  and  to  meet  the  kind  of  objec¬ 
tions  that  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  has  reported  he  has 
found  honeycombed  in  foreign  aid. 

Thus,  in  this  letter,  the  Comptroller 
General  continued : 

With  respect  to  aircraft,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  subsequently  issued  an  in¬ 
struction  which  significantly  relaxes  the  un¬ 
reasonably  stringent  criteria  previously  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  military  departments  in  rehabil¬ 
itating  aircraft  for  the  military  assistance 
program.  The  Department  of  Defense  agreed 
also  that  overzealous  application  of  "like 
new”  appearance  criteria  had  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  unwarranted  costs  and  in  December 
1962  revised  its  policy  substantially  in  con¬ 
formance  with  our  proposals.  The  military 
departments  are  now  issuing  implementing 
directives  which,  if  properly  complied  with, 
should  curtail  the  extra  costs  incurred  pre¬ 
paring  materiel  for  the  grant  aid  military 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  read  the  spe¬ 
cific  findings  of  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  in  connection  with  some  of  our 
NATO  allies  without  believing  that  we 
have  been  guilty  of  great  waste  in  the 
program  over  there.  Not  the  least  of  the 
offenders  has  been  France.  I  say  most 
respectfully  to  my  President:  “Instead  of 
trying  to  have  passed  a  bill  for  $4,500 
million,  you  would  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  you  had  accompanied  your  bill 
with  requests  for  legislative  approval  for 
some  major  changes  in  foreign  aid  policy 
and  the  administration  of  foreign  aid.” 

When  we  were  confronted  with  wit¬ 
nesses  from  the  State  Department,  wit¬ 
nesses  from  the  Pentagon,  and  witnesses 
from  AID,  with  no  substantial  recom¬ 
mendations  for  reform  of  their  policy, 
it  was  the  old  “coverup”  game  on  the 
part  of  witness  after  witness.  It  was 
necessary  to  drag  out  of  them  by  so- 
called  cross-examining,  fishing  expedi¬ 
tions  what  they  ought  to  have  volun¬ 


teered,  if  they  had  intended  to  act  in 
good  faith  with  the  committee.  We  were 
placed  in  the  position  of  being  very  sus¬ 
picious  of  what  they  were  up  to. 

The  trouble  they  got  into  with  their 
foreign  aid  bill  is  due  to  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  if  they  and  the  President  had  sent 
to  Congress  a  bill  that  proposed  pro¬ 
cedural  changes  and  reforms  that  would 
have  given  greater  protection  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  they  would  not  have 
got  into  the  hot  water  they  got  into — and 
they  are  not  out  of  the  bath,  either. 
The  spigot  is  not  turned  off,  for  they  are 
going  to  get  scalded  even  more  when  they 
reach  the  appropriation  stage.  They  are 
going  to  get  scalded  even  more  when  the 
people  get  through  with  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  with  that  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  would  allow  the  granting  of 
favored  nation  rights  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
During  those  2  years,  observations  would 
be  made  to  determine  whether  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  Government  is 
willing  to  make  any  efforts  to  settle  the 
claims  of  United  States  citizens  for  prop¬ 
erties  confiscated  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  Favored 
nation  rights  would  be  extended  to  the 
Yugoslav  Government  for  2  years.  With¬ 
in  that  time,  it  would  be  expected  that 
the  Yugoslav  Government  would  show  a 
purpose  to  settle  claims  of  American 
citizens  for  pensions  taken  away,  prop¬ 
erties  confiscated,  and  other  valuable 
rights  denied. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  great  fight  in  this  matter.  I  have 
not  agreed  with  him  on  all  issues,  but 
his  fight  has  been  productive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  statement. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  turn  to  the  next 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
there  are  some  amusing  things  in  these 
reports.  We  do  not  want  to  laugh  at 
tragedy;  but  the  reports  contain  items 
both  amusing  and  tragic.  One  of  the  re¬ 
ports  shows  that  AID  ought  to  have  in  it 
an  agricultural  adviser;  or,  at  least,  it 
ought  to  advise  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  AID  administration  sent  a  large 
number  of  hay  balers,  costing  better 
than  $2,000  apiece,  to  a  desert  country. 
The  Comptroller  General  found  them 
there  2  or  3  years  later,  ruined  by  rust, 
never  used,  because  there  was  no  hay  to 
cut.  Imagine  that.  It  will  be  pretty  hard 
for  anyone  to  justify  that  action  on  any 
grounds.  But  it  is  not  a  singular  exam¬ 
ple. 

The  sad  part  is  that  we  have  rammed 
down  the  economy  of  country  after  coun¬ 
try  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  for  which  they  have  no  use 
at  all.  That  is  why  such  practices  ought 
to  be  ended,  as  my  amendment  pro¬ 


posed  to  do,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965.  A 
fresh  start  should  be  made,  with  a  clean 
slate.  I  would  write  at  the  top  of  that 
slate,  for  everybody  connected  with  AID 
to  read;  “Your  first  duty:  Protect  the 
American  taxpayer.”  That  should  be 
the  new  motto  of  foreign  aid :  “Your  first 
duty:  Protect  the  American  taxpayer.” 
The  foreign  aid  program  as  now  admin¬ 
istered  does  not  protect  the  American 
taxpayer,  but — and  I  repeat  the  naughty 
word  at  which  the  press  takes  some  um¬ 
brage — it  “rooks”  him.  It  is  a  program 
to  “rook”  the  American  taxpayer. 

Here  is  another  letter: 

Our  reviews  disclose  that  large  quantities 
of  equipment  delivered  to  countries  X,  Y, 
and  Z  will  become  defective  largely  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  maintenance  and  supply  deficien¬ 
cies. 

And  that  much  of  the  equipment  is  be¬ 
ing  rebuilt  by  the  U.S.  Army  logistical 
depots  in  Japan.  Why  not  in  the  United 
States?  Why  not  put  unemployed 
American  workers  to  work?  But  that 
kind  of  foreign  aid,  for  the  use  and  ben¬ 
efit  of  our  own  country,  might  be  an  un¬ 
pardonable,  unforgivable  sin. 

In  one  letter,  the  Comptroller  General 
stated : 

Our  review  disclosed  weaknesses  in  con¬ 
trols  by  United  States  agencies  over  military 
budget  support  funds,  together  with  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  administration  of  these 
funds  *  *  *  and  as  a  consequence  funds 
provided  by  the  United  States  *  *  *  were 
not  effectively  utilized. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  daily  experience 
for  a  lawyer  to  invite  a  client  to  his  of¬ 
fice,  after  a  previous  interview,  and  to 
say  to  the  client,  “You  know,  John,  I 
went  into  your  case,  and  I  found  a  good 
many  things  about  it  that  you  did  not  tell 
me  about  when  we  first  conferred  about 
your  case.” 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  when  caught 
with  that,  John  will  admit  it. 

As  we  read  these  reports,  we  find  that 
that  is  about  the  experience  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  seems  to  have  had.  When 
he  catches  them,  they  confess  it,  and 
then  they  assure  him  that  they  will  do 
something  about  it.  The  apologists  try 
to  whitewash  them;  they  say,  “What 
Senator  Morse  says  is  true,  but  they  are 
doing  something  about  it.”  However,  I 
point  out  that  these  are  only  spot  checks, 
and  these  reports  relate  only  to  the  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  has  caught  them. 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear,  for  my  own 
protection,  that  when  the  Official  Re¬ 
porters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  exam¬ 
ine  any  of  these  letters,  to  obtain  any  of 
the  excerpts  I  have  read  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  documents  are  classi¬ 
fied,  the  Official  Reporters  will  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  members  of  the 
committee  staff,  and  that  I  shall  not 
stand  to  be  censured  for  allowing  the 
Official  Reporters  to  make  that  use  of  the 
documents.  However,  if  I  am  in  error 
as  to  that,  I  want  the  Official  Reporters 
to  leave  the  letters  alone,  and  to  rely  on 
their  notes. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  when 
the  Comptroller  General  catches  these 
instances  of  waste  and  inefficiency,  these 
countries  then  post  haste,  go  through  the 
formality  of  pretending  to  adopt  proce¬ 
dures  which  in  the  future  will  put  an  end 
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to  some  of  the  wasteful  and  inefficient 
pi'ocedures.  However,  these  are  only 
spot -check  findings.  What  about  the 
many  places  in  the  world  where  the 
Comptroller  General  has  not  made  such 
spot  checks?  The  same  old  waste  of  the 
money  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers  and  the 
same  old  inefficiency  continue.  In  the 
speech  which  the  President  made  last 
Friday  night  in  New  York  City,  I  did  not 
hear  him  urge  cessation  of  putting  the 
American  money  down  such  sinkholes. 
The  President  made  an  emotional  ap¬ 
peal;  but  unless  he  supports  necessary 
reforms,  his  arguments  fall  of  their  own 
weight,  for  they  have  no  underpinnings. 

However,  when  we  even  suggest  that 
one  or  another  of  these  countries  does 
not  deserve  our  aid,  Senators  bob  up  all 
about  the  Senate  Chamber  and  plead  for 
a  continuation  of  our  aid  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  But  they  should  examine  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Comptroller  General.  If 
they  do,  they  will  understand  why  he 
says  U.S.  military  aid  should  be  cut. 

Here  is  a  report  on  another  one — a 
|  dictatorship  country  which  never  should 
have  been  given  any  aid  by  us,  in  the 
first  place.  The  bases  we  have  there  are 
not  worth  that  much;  no  military  base 
in  the  world  is  worth  enough  to  cause 
us  to  spend  the  money  of  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payers  to  support  fascism.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  waste  in  connection  with 
our  program  in  that  country — as  is 
found  by  the  Comptroller  General.  And 
so  we  can  show,  down  the  list. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  am  glad  we 
have  a  Comptroller  General  who  is  such 
an  able  watchdog ;  and  I  am  glad  he  has 
the  courage  to  point  out  the  deficiencies 
and  waste  in  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  this  year  the  Pres¬ 
ident  sent  the  Congress  a  foreign  aid  bill 
which  failed  to  contain  reform  proce¬ 
dures  which  would  bring  to  an  end  many 
of  the  inefficiencies  in  our  foreign  aid. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  argument  on  behalf 
of  its  continuation  is  made  in  these  pre¬ 
cincts,  and  is  supported  by  the  State  De- 
I  partment  and  by  other  administration 
spokesmen  who  want  to  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  more  and  more  unchecked  power. 

I  am  also  sorry  about  the  argument 
the  President  himself  engaged  in — 
namely,  that,  after  all,  Congress  is 
interfering  in  foreign  policy.  Congress 
cannot  interfere  in  foreign  policy;  any¬ 
one  who  ever  attended  a  high  school  civ¬ 
ics  class  should  know  that.  Congress 
cannot  interfere  in  foreign  policy — in  the 
sense  that  the  President  and  his  support¬ 
ers  have  been  arguing  in  opposition  to 
those  of  us  who  are  asking  for  specific 
authority,  item  by  item,  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  our  foreign  aid  funds — so  long  as 
Congress  carries  out  its  trust  and  obliga¬ 
tion  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

If  the  President  wants  the  money,  he 
must  send  to  Congress  a  bill  which  will 
justify  the  uses  to  which  he  wishes  to 
put  the  money. 

We  have  already  made  a  great  mistake 
in  giving  the  President  as  much  un¬ 
checked  power  as  we  have  given  him  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund.  The  Senate  made  a  great 
mistake  when,  once  again,  it  surrendered 
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its  checking  power  over  the  President, 
and  gave  him  some  additional  unchecked 
power  to  spend  U.S.  taxpayers’  money  as 
he  sees  fit  in  the  case  of  a  country  in 
which  a  constitutional  government  has 
been  overthrown  by  a  military,  Fascist 
junta.  The  President  should  be  required 
to  obtain  formal  approval  by  Congress 
for  any  such  authority,  before  the  money 
can  be  spent. 

NO  DISCRETION  GIVEN  OR  ASKED  ON  AID  CUTOFF 
WHERE  U.S.  BUSINESS  IS  INFRINGED 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  discretion 
sought  by  the  President,  and  given  him 
by  Congress,  to  cut  off  aid  under  certain 
circumstances  does  not  include  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  our  aid  where  there  has  been 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  business  firm  or  unfair  treatment 
of  an  American  business  firm.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  we  do  not  hold  an  elected 
government  in  a  Latin  American  country 
in  the  same  high  regard  in  which  we  hold 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  The  President  has 
no  discretion  under  existing  law,  nor 
under  the  pending  bill,  to  cut  off  our  aid 
to  a  country  which  confiscates  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  U.S.  business  firm  or  otherwise 
discriminates  against  a  U.S.  business 
firm.  Congress  has  said  in  those  cases 
that  the  President  “shall”  terminate  aid. 

The  Hickenlooper  amendments,  which 
I  support,  do  not  allow  any  presidential 
discretion  in  such  cases;  instead,  under 
those  amendments  and  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  President  must  then  cut  off 
U.S.  aid.  Powerful  American  business 
lobbies  were  able  to  have  that  provision 
included,  and  they  were  entitled  to  it. 
But  the  lobby  of  the  people  was  whipped 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  course  of  this  de¬ 
bate;  the  people’s  lobby  took  a  beating, 
because  when  it  came  to  protecting  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  the 
Senate  was  perfectly  willing  to  vote 
to  give  the  President  unchecked  discre¬ 
tionary  power.  That  was  a  shameful 
mistake. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  the 
preservation  of  constitutionalism  in  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  must  be  subject  to 
the  exercise  of  executive  discretion. 

I  am  not  speaking  about  an  individual 
President.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
Presidency.  The  best  way  to  lose  Latin 
America  is  to  give  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  arbitrary  discretion. 
We  can  judge  the  future  only  by  the  past. 
An  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Martin,  showed  the  hand  of  the  present 
administration  in  the  very  unfortunate 
article  which  he  wrote  for  publication  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  In  that 
article  he  indicated  very  clearly  to  those 
who  can  read  that  after  the  storm  blows 
over,  this  administration  will  recognize 
and  give  aid  to  military  juntas  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  in  Honduras  in 
both  of  which  countries  free  government 
was  destroyed. 

I  wish  to  warn  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  when  he  does  that — 
and  I  think  the  plan  is  afoot  to  do  it, 
unless  the  American  people  make  clear 
to  him  that  he  had  not  better  try — he 
will  pull  the  diplomatic  rug  out  from 
under  some  of  our  best  friends  in  Latin 
America.  I  placed  some  of  their  state¬ 


ments  in  the  Record  earlier  this  after¬ 
noon.  He  will  threaten  Bolivia.  He  will 
threaten  Venezuela.  He  will  threaten 
Costa  Rica.  He  will  threaten  one  free 
government  after  another  in  Latin 
America  if  he  does  not  stop  recognizing 
and  giving  support  to  governments  over¬ 
thrown  by  military  Fascist  juntas  and 
destroying  free  democratic  governments 
in  those  countries. 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  “Keep 
your  eyes  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  now  that  the  Senate  proposes 
to  clothe  him  with  arbitrary  discretion 
in  regard  to  recognizing  and  support¬ 
ing  governments  that  overthrow  free 
governments  in  Latin  America.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  follow  one 
rule  for  the  protection  of  American  busi¬ 
nesses  in  Latin  America,  and  a  different 
rule  for  the  protection  of  free  govern¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America.  I  wish  we 
would  have  the  same  rules  for  both.  I 
want  the  Kennecott  Copper  Co.  in 
Chile  protected.  We  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  in  our  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  for  protecting  them.  The 
President  has  no  discretion  in  that  situ¬ 
ation.  The  President  could  do  nothing 
to  set  aside  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  protection  of 
American  businesses  in  Latin  America, 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  in 
the  case  of  Fascist  juntas,  we  give  him 
discretion.  We  can  set  aside  the  rights 
of  freedom  in  Latin  America  in  those 
countries  where  a  Fascist  junta  has  over¬ 
thrown  the  government  of  a  free  people. 
What  a  paradox.  What  irony.  What 
inexcusable  inconsistency.  We  are  not 
through  with  it.  The  Senate  has  worked 
its  will  this  afternoon.  It  has  the  right 
to  work  its  will. 

But  I  tell  Senators  that  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  will  work  their  will,  and 
their  will  will  be  against  the  majority 
of  the  Senate.  Of  that  I  am  certain,  for 
the  American  people  have  no  intention 
of  turning  their  rights  over  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  arbitrary  discretion  on  the  part  of 
any  President,  present  or  future,  for  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  should  never  be 
so  clothed.  We  are  moving  a  long  way 
from  the  system  of  constitutional  repre¬ 
sentative  Government  that  our  forefa¬ 
thers  set  up  when  the  Republic  was  born. 

These  basic  abstract  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  put  into  application  determine 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  remain  free 
men  and  women.  No  crisis,  no  claim  of 
emergency,  can  justify  giving  to  any 
President  at  any  time,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  the  kind  of  unchecked  discre¬ 
tionary  power  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  gave  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  this  afternoon.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  must  take  note  of  it.  They 
must  work  their  will  in  opposition  to 
such  a  trend  in  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  am  only  pleading  that  we  limit 
the  President  in  connection  with  the  aid¬ 
ing  of  fascist  juntas  in  Latin  America  as 
we  limit  the  President  in  connection  with 
what  he  can  do  in  respect  to  Standard 
Oil,  Texaco,  Kennecott  Copper,  and  any 
other  American  corporation  in  Latin 
America.  The  President  has  no  discre¬ 
tion  under  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
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ments,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ardent  supporters,  when  it 
comes  to  foreign  aid  in  connection  with 
those  countries.  Foreign  aid  stops,  and 
the  President  can  do  nothing  about  it. 
But  the  Senate  has  one  rule  for  Texaco, 
Standard  Oil,  Kennecott  and  the  rest  of 
the  American  businesses  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  a  different  rule  for  the  people 
who  have  elected  a  constitutional  demo¬ 
cratic  government  in  a  Latin  American 
country  which  has  been  overthrown  by  a 
fascist  military  junta. 

We  let  the  President  continue,  at  his 
discretion,  to  pour  millions  of  American 
taxpayer  dollars  into  a  government 
which  has  murdered  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  have  seen  ironies  and  have  witnessed 
inconsistencies  for  19  years  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  that  one  takes  the  cake.  That 
is  about  the  worst.  Not  even  the  Presi¬ 
dent  asked  for  it.  Our  President  was 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  check,  for 
the  language  I  offered  came  from  down¬ 
town.  The  State  Department  was  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  take  the  check.  I  would 
have  made  it  a  stronger  check.  I  would 
have  made  it  an  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress  rather  than  an  opportunity  for 
a  negative  action.  But  at  least  I  would 
have  had  a  check  under  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  own  language. 

What  is  good  enough  for  Standard  Oil, 
Kennecott,  Texaco,  and  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  concern  in  Latin  America,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  is  good  enough  for  the 
people  in  countries  that  are  willing  to 
stand  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  en¬ 
gage  in  democratic  processes  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  constitutional  government. 
When  overthrown,  they  have  a  right  to 
turn  to  the  great  democracy  to  the  north 
and  count  on  it  not  to  aid  the  Fascist 
forces  that  overthrew  their  constitu¬ 
tionalism. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  heard  the 
end  of  the  issue.  The  issue  will  arise 
across  the  country  in  the  months  ahead, 
unless  the  administration  makes  perfect¬ 
ly  clear  that  it  has  no  intention  of  exer¬ 
cising  such  discretion. 

What  a  sad  message  to  go  out  to  the 
world  that  we  in  Congress  do  not  have 
as  much  determination  to  refuse  aid  to 
illegal  governments  and  aggressor  gov¬ 
ernments  as  we  have  to  refuse  aid  to 
countries  that  discriminate  against 
American  business  in  Latin  America. 
Until  we  do,  our  foreign  aid  will  be  a 
mockery.  Until  we  do  something  about 
the  foot-high  pile  of  adverse  reports 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  showing  the  waste  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  foreign  aid,  we  cannot'  jus¬ 
tify  the  bill  that  the  Senate  is  about  to 
vote  upon.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  voted 
on  tonight. 

I  shall  vote  against  it.  I  shall  forever 
be  proud  that  my  descendants  will  never 
read  that  while  I  was  in  the  Senate  I 
voted  for  such  a  bill  as  will  be  brought 
to  a  final  vote,  I  hope,  tonight. 

I  have  offered  my  second  to  last 
amendment.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
for  it.  It  gives  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  present  type  of 
foreign  aid  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 
We  can  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  start 


over,  with  a  new  foreign  aid  bill  limited 
to  50  countries,  under  application  re¬ 
quirements  meeting  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  we  lay  down.  The  terms  and 
conditions  will  be  fair  and  equitable  for 
countries  to  meet,  in  order  to  receive 
many  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  am 
going  to  urge,  and  do  all  I  can  to  obtain, 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  unusual  situation,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  there  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me  be¬ 
fore  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered?  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  will  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  allow  me,  in  the  position 
I  hold,  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  is  an  unusual  one,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  Morse  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  make  sure  that  the  modification  on 
the  Morse  amendment  will  not  require 
a  further  unanimous  consent  request 
from  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  merely  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  is  willing  to  take  out  that 
portion  of  his  amendment  to  which  I 
have  already  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani¬ 
mous  consent  is  necessary  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  previous 
unanimous  consent  request  be  vitiated 
and  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  rescinded.  I  will  offer  it  later,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  are  not 
then  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  I  believe  his  pro¬ 
posal  is  sound. 

I  modify  my  amendment  by  deleting 
the  interest  section,  lines  24  and  25  on 
page  2,  plus  lines  1  and  2  on  page  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
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Morse],  as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  Morse  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute,  as  amended. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Mac-nuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
[McGovern]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 
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[No.  234  Leg.] 
YEAS — 29 


Allott 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Beall 

Gruening 

Russell 

Bennett 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Bible 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Burdick 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Va. 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Miller 

Tower 

Dodd 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Edmondson 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

Proxmire 

NAYS — 56 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Boggs 

Hill 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Holland 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Fastore 

Carlson 

Javits 

Pearson 

Case 

Keating 

Pell 

Church 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Ribicoff 

Dirk3en 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Eastland 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Mechem 

NOT  VOTING— 

-15 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Morton 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Smathers 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Walters 

Gore 

McGovern 

Young,  Ohiq 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 

2*0  j  00^0(J 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  have  discussed 
with  the  chairman.  I  made  an  address 
on  this  amendment  on  the  23d  of  August. 
It  appears  in  the  Record.  The  amend¬ 
ment  deals  with  the  claims  of  certain 
Yugoslav  widows  and  orphans,  who  were 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  their  property  was  confiscated  in 
Yugoslavia.  The  chairman  has  agreed 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
Therefore,  I  see  no  virtue  in  discussing 
it  further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  considered  by  the  committee 
and  because  I  addressed  myself  to  it  on 
the  floor.  The  amendment  is  identified 
as  Amendment  No.  236. 

’the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  48, 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the 
end  of  line  3,  and  between  lines  3  and  4 
insert  the  following : 

(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  the  Government  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  unless 
and  until  the  President  determines  that  such 
Government  has  made  an  acceptable  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  payment  of  claims  arising 
out  of  the  nationalization  or  other  taking 
by  such  Government  of  property  of  persons 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  any  case 
in  which  (1)  such  persons  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  such 
nationalization  or  other  taking,  or  (2)  such 
nationalization  or  other  taking  occurred 
subsequent  to  July  19,  1948. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  now  offer  my  last 
amendment.  Following  a  vote  on  it,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  on  the  bill. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  that  I 
can  say  in  opposition  to  the  bill  than  I 
have  already  said.  Therefore  I  have  no 
intention  of  speaking  on  the  bill  after 
third  reading.  Undoubtedly  other  Sen¬ 
ators  will  wish  to  address  themselves  to 
the  bill,  or  offer  amendments. 

This  is  my  last  amendment.  It  is  a 
very  important  amendment,  and  Sena¬ 
tors  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it.  The  amendment  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  House  bill  (H.R.  7885),  a  substitute 
for  the  pending  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Lest  Sen¬ 
ators  think  that  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  I  inform  them  that  I  have 
cleared  it  with  the  Parliamentarian.  I 
have  stricken  the  administrative  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  bill  at  page  21  and  22.  I 
have  also  stricken,  on  page  12,  language 
having  to  do  with  the  junta  resolution. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk.  It 
speaks  for  itself.  It  gives  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  House  bill.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  to  insert 
the  following  in  lieu  of  the  committee 
amendment : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963”. 

PART  i 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
redesignated  “Policy"  and  section  101,  which 
relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  deleted. 

Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph,  strike  out  “should  emphasize 
long-range  development  assistance”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “shall  emphasize  long- 
range  development  assistance”. 

(b)  Immediately  after  the  seventh  para¬ 
graph,  insert  the  following: 

“The  Congress  further  declares  that,  in 
order  to  assure  that  each  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  part  is  administered  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  policies  stated  in  this  section,  each  re¬ 
quest  for  authorization  of  funds  for  such 
program  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  setting  forth — 

“(1)  the  purposes  of  such  program, 

“(2)  the  specific  objectives  of  such  pro¬ 
gram  and 

“(3)  the  priorities  assigned  to  such  pur¬ 
poses  and  objectives, 

which  will  be  adhered  to  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  program.” 

(c)  The  eighth  paragraph  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
the  administration  of  these  funds  great  at¬ 
tention  and  consideration  should  be  given 


to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States 
assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  re¬ 
sources  to  military  or  propaganda  efforts 
directed  against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act, 
whether  or  not  such  efforts  are  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China.” 

(d)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  para¬ 
graph  insert  the  following: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  the 
administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  chapter  2  of  this  part,  every  possible 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that 
such  assistance  is  not  diverted  to  short-term 
emergency  purposes  (such  as  budgetary  pur¬ 
poses,  balance-of-payments  purposes,  or  mili¬ 
tary  purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not 
essential  to  the  long-range  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  recipient  countries.  It  is 
further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  short¬ 
term  emergency  purposes  such  as  those  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  should 
be  met,  to  the  extent  possible,  through  inter¬ 
national  institutions  (such  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund)  which  are  equipped 
to  condition  assistance  on  immediate  eco¬ 
nomic  and  monetary  reform.” 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  para¬ 
graph  is  amended  by  inserting  “(including 
private  enterprise  within  such  countries)  ” 
immediately  after  “countries”. 

(f)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph  insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  “In  particular,  the  Congress 
urges  that  other  industrialized  free-world 
countries  increase  their  contributions  and 
improve  the  forms  and  terms  of  their  as¬ 
sistance  so  that  the  burden  of  the  common 
undertaking,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
shall  be  equitably  borne  by  all.” 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  103.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
201(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  considera¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1) 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  other  free -world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms,  including  private  sources 
within  the  United  States,  (2)  the  economic 
and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed,  including  the  capacity  of  the 
recipient  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause 

(5). 

(c)  Insert  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  second  sentence  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “,  and  (7)  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  plans  of  the  requesting  country,  which 
plans  should  specifically  provide  for  appro¬ 
priate  participation  by  private  enterprise 
and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
plans  with  respect  to  the  overall  economic 
development  of  such  country”. 

Sec.  104.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  authorizations  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “:  Provided  further. 
That,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  sections  102,  201,  601,  and 
602  of  this  Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966,  respectively, 
shall  be  available  only  for  loans  made  for 
purposes  of  economic  development  through 
private  enterprise”. 
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Sec.  105.  Section  201(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  interest  rates  on  development 
loans,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  “in  no  event”  the  following:  “less  than 
2  per  centum  per  annum  nor”. 

Sec.  106.  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to 
authorization,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,”. 

Title  II — Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation 

Sec.  107.  Title  II  bf  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Section  211(a),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  contained  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  ",  and  (7)  whether  such 
activity  could  be  financed  through  a  develop¬ 
ment  loan  available  under  title  I  of  this 
chapter”. 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  “1963”  and  “$300,- 
000,000”  and  substitute  "1964”  and  “$217,- 
000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  211  for”  and  substitute  the 
word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use” 
and  “foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish”  be¬ 
fore  the  word  “assistance”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  $12,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  $2,200,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  direct  dollar  costs 
in  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and  $2,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United 
States  Government  under  any  Act.” 

Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  108.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  "wholly 
owned”  insert  “(determined  without  regard 
to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)  ”, 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,300,- 
000,000”  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
“$2,500,000,000”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$180,- 
000,000”  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
“$300,000,000”. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in 
the  fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  “sec¬ 
tion  221(b)”  and  substituting  "sections 
221(b)  and  224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  "sec¬ 
tion  221(b)”  in  both  places  it  appears  and 
substituting  “sections  221(b)  and  224”. 


(d)  Amend  section  222(d) ,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under 
sections  221  (b)  and  224  of  this  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b) 

(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of 
fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from 
the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  such  guaranties  as 
long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and  there¬ 
after  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
liabilities  under  the  aforementioned  guaran¬ 
ties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section 
413(b)(4)(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds 
hereafter  made  available  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  222(f).” 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  all  guaranties  issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all  guar¬ 
anties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  considered  contingent 
obligations  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America^  Funds  heretofore  obli¬ 
gated  under  the  aforementioned  guaranties 
(exclusive  of  informational  media  guaran¬ 
ties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
constitute  a  single  reserve  for  the  payment  of 
claims  in  accordance  with  section  222(d)  of 
this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  222  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue  a 
guaranty  under  section  221(b),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  dollar  investment  under  such 
guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  payments  of 
the  United  States.” 

(g)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,- 
000,000”  and  substitute  “$150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c). 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  109.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  amend  the  next  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  after  “reasonable  terms”  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “(including  private  sources  within 
the  United  States) ,  the  capacity  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “eco¬ 
nomical”  and  substitute  “economically”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency 
for  International  Development”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I”. 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  author¬ 
ization,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “fiscal  years  1963, 
1965,  and  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964,  not  to  exceed 
$450,000,000,”. 

(2)  Immediately  after  “1963”  the  second 
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time  it  appears  therein,  insert  the  following: 
“and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964.”. 

(c)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  author¬ 
ization,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “In 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  102,  251,  601,  and  602  of 
this  Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
loan  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  June  30,  1966,  respectively,  shall  be 
available  only  for  loans  made  for  purposes  of 
economic  development  through  private 
enterprise.” 

Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

Sec.  110.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  international  organizations  and  programs, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and 
“$148,900,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and 
“$136,050,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

Sec.  111.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1964”  and  "$380,000,000”, 
respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

Sec.  112.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1964”  and 
“$150,000,000”,  respectively. 

part  n 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  redesignated  “Policy”  and  section 
501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby 
deleted. 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  which  relates  to 
authorization,  strike  out  "the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  which  sums”  and  substitute 
“fiscal  year  1964”  and  “$1,000,000,000, 
which”,  respectively. 

(b)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
“1964”. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid 
to  Africa. — No  military  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country 
in  Africa,  except  for  internal  security  re¬ 
quirements  or  for  programs  described  in 
section  505(b)  of  this  chapter.” 

part  m 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sec.  301.  Section  601(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  encouragement  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "and”  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (3). 

(b)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

“(5)  utilize,  wherever  practicable,  the 
services  of  United  States  private  enterprise 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields 
such  as  engineering);  and 

“(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage 
nationalization,  expropriation,  confiscation, 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control  of  private 
investment  and  discriminatory  or  other  ac- 
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tions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken 
by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act,  which  divert  available  resources  essen¬ 
tial  to  create  new  wealth,  employment,  and 
productivity  in  those  countries  and  otherwise 
impair  the  climate  for  new  private  invest¬ 
ment  essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth 
and  development  of  those  countries.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  611(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  -of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘‘circular 
A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “the  Memorandum  of  the  President 
dated  May  15,  1962”. 

Sec.  303.  Section  611,  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

“(e)  The  President  shall  establish  such 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
assure  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  all 
contracts  for  construction  outside  the  United 
States  made  in  connection  with  any  agree¬ 
ment  or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  same  standards  applicable  to  contracts 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  for  similar 
construction  within  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  304.  Section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance  to  Cuba,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert  “(1)”  immediately  after  “(a)”. 

(b)  Insert  immediately  after  the  second 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
“No  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  make  any  voluntary  contribution  to 
any  international  organization  or  program 
for  financing  projects  of  economic  or  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba.”. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

“(2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  President  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  government  of  Cuba,  nor  shall 
Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any  quota  au¬ 
thorizing  the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar 
into  the  United  States  or  to  receive  any  other 
benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such  gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  appropriate  steps  accord¬ 
ing  to  international  law  standards  to  return 
to  United  States  citizens,  and  to  entities  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens,  or  to  provide 
equitable  compensation  to  such  citizens  and 
entities  for  property  taken  from  such  citizens 
and  entities  on  or  after  January  1,  1959,  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba. 

“(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  (except  under  sec¬ 
tion  214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps,  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1963 — 

“(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
than  to  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba)  — 

“(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  trans¬ 
portation  materials  of  strategic  value,  or 
items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used 
in  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  or 

“(iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities, 

so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime;  and 

“(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment. 


materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime.” 

Sec.  305.  Section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  suspension  of  assistance,  is  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows : 

(a)  In  clause  (2),  immediately  after  “op¬ 
erational  conditions,”,  insert  “or  has  taken 
other  actions,”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “equitable  and  speedy  com¬ 
pensation  for  such  property  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“speedy  compensation  for  such  -property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange  equivalent  to 
the  full  value  thereof”. 

Sec.  306.  Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
certain  assistance  to  Communist  countries, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  after  “Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics”  the  following:  “(including  its 
captive  constituent  republics) 

Sec.  307.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  coun¬ 
tries,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  directed  against— 

“(1)  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will 
not  be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  Act. 

“(j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  keep  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  to  Indonesia  under  this  Act. 

“(k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1964  or  other  general  legis¬ 
lation,  during  the  calendar  year  1964,  author¬ 
izing  additional  appropriations  to  carry  out 
programs  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  no 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 
to  any  country  for  construction  of  any  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which  the 
aggregate  value  of  such  assistance  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed 
$100,000,000.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  after  December  31,  1964,  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  any  less  developed  country  which 
has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  President  to  institute  the  investment 
guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)(1) 
of  this  Act,  providing  protection  against  the 
specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  under  sub- 
paragraph  (A),  and  expropriation  or  con¬ 
fiscation  under  subparagraph  (B),  of  such 
section  221(b)  (1) . 

“(m)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  for  the  construction  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines  that 


similar  productive  enterprises  within  the 
United  States  are  operating  at  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  capacity  and  that  such  as¬ 
sistance  will  not  result  in  depriving  such 
United  States  enterprises  of  their  reason¬ 
able  share  of  world  markets.  The  President 
shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  assistance  furnished  under  this  Act  for 
the  construction  or  operation  of  productive 
enterprises  in  all  countries,  including  specif¬ 
ically  the  numbers  of  such  enterprises,  the 
types  of  such  enterprises,  and  the  locations 
of  such  enterprises. 

"(n)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  section  201,  211,  or  251  of  this  Act  to 
the  government  of  any  country  which  does 
not  agree  to  permit  such  reviews,  inspec¬ 
tions,  and  audits  by  the  United  States  as 
the  President  may  require  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  such  assistance  is 
being  administered  within  the  recipient 
country  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  furnished." 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 

Sec.  308.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  mis¬ 
sions  and  staffs  abroad,  add  the  following 
new  subsection  (c)  : 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any 
United  States  citizen  who  is  not  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who 
is  a  United  States  Government  employee  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Development  As¬ 
sistance  Committee  or  any  successor  com¬ 
mittee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  upon 
election  thereto  by  members  of  said  Com¬ 
mittee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may  terminate 
such  appointment  or  assignment,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law.  Such 
person  may  receive  such  compensation  and 
allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as 
the  President  may  determine.  Such  persons 
may  also,  in  the  President’s  discretion,  re¬ 
ceive  any  other  benefits  and  perquisites 
available  under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special 
missions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States 
established  under  this  section.” 

(b)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (k)  : 

“(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement 
(including  grants)  entered  into  with  a  uni¬ 
versity,  college,  or  other  educational  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect 
costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
determined  fixed-percentage  rates  applied 
to  the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the 
reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred.” 

(c)  Amend  section  636,  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsect¬ 
ion: 

“(h)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  (1)  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies 
to  meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other 
services  rendered  in  conjunction  with  such 
programs,  and  (2)  foreign  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  are  utilized  to  meet 
the  costs  of  such  contractual  and  other 
services.” 

(f)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
“1963”  and  “$53,000,000”  and  substituting 
“1964”  and  “$54,000,000”,  respectively. 
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Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  309.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  definition  of  defense  services,  is 
amended  by  inserting  “including  orienta¬ 
tion”  after  “training”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears. 

Sec.  310.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  unexpended  balances,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law 
86-736  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for 
which  appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  same  general  purposes  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22  U.S.C.  1942 
et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$700,000,000.” 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause 
“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘the  Latin 
American  Development  and  Chilean  Re¬ 
construction  Act’  ”. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  101(f)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to 
the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable 
from  the  Government  or  agencies  thereof  in 
the  respective  countries.” 

(b)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  President  shall  utilize 
foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this 
title  in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  possible,  reduce  any  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.” 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “economic  development”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “economic  and  com¬ 
munity  development”. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  571(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  final  period  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  in¬ 
dividual  cases  when  personally  approved  by 
the  Secretary  further  extension  may  be 
made.” 

(b)  Section  911(2)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  after  “on  authorized 
home  leave;”  the  following:  “accompanying 
him  for  representational  purposes  on  au¬ 
thorized  travel  within  the  country  of  his 
assignment  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment, 
but  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  member  of  his 
family;”. 

(c)  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  921(d),  relating  to  use  of  Govern¬ 
ment  vehicles,  and  by  inserting  immediate¬ 
ly  after  section  913  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  OR  LEASED 
VEHICLES 

“Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  78) ,  the  Secretary  may  au- 
■  thorize  any  principal  officer  to  approve  the 
use  of  Government  owned  or  leased  vehicles 
located  at  his  post  for  transportation  of 
United  States  Government  employees  and 
their  dependents  when  public  transportation 
is  unsafe  or  not  available.” 


(d)  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

PART  I - EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

“Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  educational  facilities  are  not 
available,  or  that  existing  educational  facili¬ 
ties  are  inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  of  American  citizens  stationed  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  engaged  in  carrying 
out  Government  activities,  he  is  authorized, 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  to  establish,  operate,  and  maintain 
primary  schools,  and  school  dormitories  and 
related  educational  facilities  for  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  outside  the  United 
States,  or  to  make  grants  of  funds  for  such 
purposes,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  edu¬ 
cational  facilities.  The  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  as 
amended,  and  of  paragraphs  (h)  and  (i)  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State’,  approved  August  1,  1956 
(5  U.S.C.  170h(h)  and  170h(i)),  may  be  uti¬ 
lized  by  the  Secretary  in  providing  assistance 
for  educational  facilities.  Assistance  may 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  hiring, 
transporting,  and  payment  of  teachers  and 
other  necessary  personnel.” 

Sec.  404.  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State”,  approved  August  1,  1956 
(5  U.S.C.  170f-170t),  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  12  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Department 
of  State,  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses  (includ¬ 
ing  those  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended)  and  equipment, 
necessary  for  maintenance  and  operation 
in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of 
(1)  central  reproduction,  editorial,  data 
processing,  audiovisual,  library  and  adminis¬ 
trative  support  services;  (2)  central  supply 
services  for  supplies  and  equipment  (includ¬ 
ing  repairs),  and  (3)  such  other  adminis¬ 
trative  services  as  the  Secretary,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  de¬ 
termines  may  be  performed  more  advanta¬ 
geously  and  more  economically  as  central 
services.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  amount  of  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  such  supply  inventories,  equipment, 
and  other  assets  and  inventories  on  order, 
pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  fund,  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
to  the  fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and 
unpaid  obligations,  together  with  any  appro¬ 
priations  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
capital.  Not  to  exceed  $750,000  in  net  assets 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  for  purposes 
of  providing  capital.  The  fund  shall  be  reim¬ 
bursed,  or  credited  with  advance  payments, 
from  applicable  appropriations  and  funds  of 
the  Department  of  State,  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  and  other  sources  authorized  by  law, 
for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will 
approximate  the  expense  of  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  accrual  of  annual  leave  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  plant  and  equipment  of  the  fund. 
The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
or  in  payment  for  loss  or  damage  to  property 
held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  transferred 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  earnings 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  fund.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  for 
the  fund.” 

Sec.  405.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  autho¬ 
rize  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
parliamentary  conferences  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization”,  approved  July 
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11,  1956  (70  Stat.  523),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  “That  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
Members  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to 
meet  jointly  and  annually  with  representa¬ 
tive  parliamentary  groups  from  other  NATO 
(North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  mem¬ 
bers,  for  discussion  of  common  problems  in 
the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
r Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [ Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Walters]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 
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The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

[No.  235  Leg.] 

YEAS— 15 


Bible 

Johnston 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Morse 

Talmadge 

Edmondson 

Proxmire 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Robertson 
NAYS — 68 

Williams,  Del. 

Aiken 

Hart 

Miller 

Allott 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Burdick 

Javits 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pell 

Cannon 

Keating 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Case 

Kuchel 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Symington 

Douglas 

McGee 

Tower 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Fong 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

Mechem 

Young,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 

-17 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Morton 

Clark 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Walters 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  able. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
it  be  read.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  54,  after  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  404.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1945,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  279a) ,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  ‘such 
sums’  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘not  to 
exceed  $5  million  annually.’  ” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago.  Congress  removed  the  ceiling  limi¬ 
tation  of  $3  million  annually  for  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  operations  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  add 
to  the  bill  a  new  section  which  would 
restore  a  limitation,  not  of  $3  million, 
but  of  $5  million.  The  reason  is  that 
if  a  limitation  is  not  restored,  I  fear  that 
this  item  will  get  out  of  control.  I  am 
speaking  particularly  about  the  admin¬ 


istrative  situation,  for  that  is  what  my 
amendment  relates  to.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  freedom-from-hunger 
campaign  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  to  which  we  contribute 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  our 
surplus  commodities. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  dollar  limita¬ 
tion  of  $3  million  a  year,  for  the  years 
1962  and  1963,  the  amount  was  increased 
to  $4,591,668.  It  is  now  proposed,  in 
the  new  budget  which  is  being  con¬ 
sidered,  after  raising  our  contribution 
by  $1,500,000  for  each  of  the  past  2 
years,  to  raise  the  contribution  another 
$1,300,000  for  the  next  2  years.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  practice  will  continue  un¬ 
less  we  do  something  in  the  nature  of 
restoring  the  dollar  limitation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  has  already  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  proposing  an  appropriation  of 
$4,591,000  for  the  next  year.  My 
amendment  would  place  the  dollar  limi¬ 
tation  at  $5  million.  I  suggest  that  this 
would  provide  ample  room  within  which 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  could  work. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  effect  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment  be  to  increase  the 
amount  of  authorization  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No,  it  would  not,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  dollar  authorization 
limitation  in  the  present  law  or  in  the 
bill.  We  removed  completely  the  au¬ 
thorization  limitation  of  $3  million  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  about  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  not  presented  to  the 
committee.  I  am  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  its  meaning;  but  as  it  has  been 
explained  to  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  I  am  quite  content  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  if  nothing 
serious  develops  in  opposition  to  it.  If  it 
does,  as  I  have  explained  to  the  Senator, 
I  could  make  no  promises  about  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  the  amendment,  other  than  this 
afternoon,  after  he  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
comments  and  for  his  gracious  consent 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
had  no  opportunity  to  consider  this 
problem,  because  it  has  been  only  in  the 
past  few  days  that  the  proposed  budget 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  next  biennium  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  was  not  until  that  happened 
that  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about 
the  dollar  limitation  was  presented. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
I  trust  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with 
the  amendment  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
one  last  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
48,  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  “located.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  Sen¬ 
ators  will  turn  to  page  48  of  the  bill,  I 
shall  discuss  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  purpose 
of  subsection  (j) ,  on  page  47  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  was  to 
prevent  the  giving  of  our  aid  for  projects 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  national  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  recipient  nations  in 
cases  in  which  such  goods  or  services 
could  be  provided  by  private  businesses. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  inclusion  of  this  provision 
in  the  committee  amendment. 

However,  at  this  time  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  provides,  on 
pages  47  and  48  that  such  assistance 
shall  not  be  furnished  “except  where  it 
clearly  appears  that  goods  or  services  of 
the  same  general  class  are  not  or  cannot 
be  adequately  provided  by  private  busi¬ 
nesses  located  within  such  country  or 
area.” 

I  suggest  that  the  word  “located,”  as 
used  at  that  point  in  the  committee 
amendment,  would  improperly  tie  the 
hands  of  the  administrator  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  because  it  would  literally  mean 
that  such  business  must  be  located  there 
at  that  time.  But  if  the  word  “located” 
were  deleted,  the  committee  amendment 
would  allow  the  administrator  to  have 
the  discretion  of  deciding  whether  such 
a  business  is  operating  in  that  country 
or  whether  such  a  business  may  within 
a  reasonable  time  come  into  being  there 
and  provide  such  goods  or  services.  I 
am  sure  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
drafters  of  this  provision,  including  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
provision  of  the  committee  amendment 
to  which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  relates  had  its  origin  in  the 
provision  of  our  aid  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  steel  plant  in  India.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  our  Government  to  make 
a  loan  for  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernmentally  owned  steel  plant  in  that 
country  at  a  time  when  privately  owned 
enterprise  was  operating  at  below  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  production  of  steel.  My 
amendment  provided  that  no  assistance 
shall  be  granted  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  a  recipient  country  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  socialistically  oper¬ 
ated  industry  to  compete  with  private 
industry  in  that  country. 

I  say,  with  the  greatest  emphasis,  that 
I  have  an  implicit  and  unyielding  belief 
in  the  correctness  of  the  principle  that 
we  are  making  a  grevious  mistake  by 
lending  and  granting  money  to  estab¬ 
lish  socialistically  operated  industries 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  countries 
we  benefit. 

After  the  argument  in  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  I  accepted  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  my  proposal.  It  was  argued 
that  if  private  industry  there  is  not  doing 
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an  adequate  job,  we  should  not  deny  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  bounty  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  establish  a  socialistic  govern¬ 
ment  operated  enterprise;  and  when  I 
use  that  word,  I  drop  my  voice,  to  in¬ 
dicate  how  I  feel. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  proposed 
the  elimination  from  this  provision  of 
the  word  “located.”  His  argument  is 
that  he  wishes  to  make  sure  that  private 
industry  now  located  there  or  willing  to 
locate  there  in  the  near  future  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  goods  or  serv¬ 
ices  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  social- 
istically  operated  government. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  this  portion  of  the  committee 
amendment — in  other  words,  to  my 
amendment,  which  is  incorporated  at 
this  point  in  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment — should  be  accepted,  because  it 
covers  not  only  the  present  situation,  but 
also  a  situation  in  which  an  industry  is 
willing  to  establish  itself  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  no  controversy  over  this  question. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  subject  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa.  I  do  not  believe  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  would  make  any  sub¬ 
stantial  difference,  as  compared  with  the 
provision  now  contained  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  as  amended.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  the  author  of  this  part  of  the 
committee  amendment  sees  no  reason  to 
object  to  the  amendment,  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  it. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  very  clear 
that  I  do  not  interpret  the  provision  as 
thus  amended,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can 
reasonably  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
any  prospective  business  which  might  in 
the  unknown  or  unlimited  future  supply 
such  goods  or  services  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  meeting  this  requirement  of 
the  committee  amendment,  as  thus 
amended.  Under  this  amendment,  I 
think  such  businesses  would  be  limited  to 
those  which  would  be  proposing  to  sup¬ 
ply  such  goods  or  services  at  the  time 
when  the  consideration  was  being  given. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  make  any  difference;  and, 
for  that  reason,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  there  is  no  purpose  to  permit  an 
administrator  to  look  far  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  find  a  private  business  which 
might  some  day  provide  such  goods  or 
services.  The  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  fs  as  follows:  If  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  assurance  that  a  private  business 
will  within  a  reasonable  time  provide 
such  goods  or  services,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  may  then  provide  assistance. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inotjye)  .  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assume  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  legislate  for  present  purposes  and 
present  businesses;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  are  trying  to  do  so; 
we  are  trying  to  legislate  for  the  im¬ 
mediately  foreseeable  purposes.  So  I 
would  not  want  this  amendment  to  be 


regarded  as  throwing  open  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  provision  to  the  use  of  un¬ 
reasonable  discretion  in  terms  of  the 
future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  I  offer  the 
amendment  for  myself,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  and  Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AllottL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  on 
page  39,  between  lines  17  and  18,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

Title  VII — Evaluation  of  Programs 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"Title  VII — Evaluation  of  Programs 

“Sec.  261.  The  President  shall  appoint 
such  committees  as  may  be  necessary  which, 
except  as  provided  in  Sec.  262,  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  either  three  or  five  members,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  representatives 
of  the  public,  to  review  and  evaluate  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  program  of  each  coun¬ 
try  receiving  economic  aid  under  this  Act, 
and  to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  their  findings  with  respect  to  the 
following — 

"(1)  whether  the  recipient  country  (a) 
has  a  practical  development  program  which 
affords  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  such  program  will  be  attained, 
taking  into  consideration  the  human  and 
natural  resources  and  fiscal  capabilities  of 
the  country,  (b)  is  providing  the  maximum 
amount  of  self-help  within  its  capabilities, 
and  (c)  has  adopted  the  fiscal,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  social  reforms  necessary  to  the 
success  of  such  program: 

“(2)  whether  the  specific  projects  to 
which  United  States  aid  is  allocated  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  primary  needs  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try’s  development,  and  to  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  in  strengthening 
democratic  processes,  the  economy  of  the 
country,  and  in  raising  the  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  people  of  that  country;  and 

“(3)  such  other  matters  as  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  will  be  useful  to  the  Congress  in  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  legislation  authorizing  or  ap¬ 
propriating  funds  for  financing  foreign  aid 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1965  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 

“Sec.  262.  Committees  referred  to  in  sec¬ 
tion  261  shall  be  appointed  first  to  review  the 
economic  development  programs  of  those 
countries  receiving  the  largest  amount  of 
assistance  and  which  in  fiscal  year  1963  col¬ 
lectively  received  one-half  of  the  total  as¬ 
sistance  extended  by  the  United  States  un¬ 
der  its  foreign  assistance  programs.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  foregoing  committees,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  such  size  as  the  President  may  find 
necessary,  a  majority  of  whose  members  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  public,  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  review  the  economic  development 
programs  of  those  countries  included  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  261,  and 
evaluate  the  progress  of  the  Alliance.  All 
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committees  referred  to  in  this  section  shall 
report  their  findings  not  later  than  January 
1,  1965;  reports  of  committees  for  other 
countries  shall  be  made  not  later  than  June 
1,  1965. 

“Sec.  263.  Legislation  authorizing  or  ap¬ 
propriating  funds  for  carrying  out  economic 
development  programs  for  fiscal  years  after 
the  fiscal  year  1965  shall  not  be  enacted  until 
the  Congress  has  received  and  considered  the 
reports  referred  to  in  this  title  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  referred  to  in  section  262. 

“Sec.  264.  Members  of  committees  referred 
to  in  section  261,  who  are  not  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Government,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  in  accordance 
with  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Ex¬ 
penses  Act  of  1946  for  travel  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  carrying  out  their  func¬ 
tions.  The  compensation  and  expenses  of 
members  of  a  committee  appointed  to  review 
economic  development  programs  of  any 
country  may  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  carrying  out  such  programs 
in  such  country.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Long]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  not  a  hastily  con¬ 
ceived  amendment.  Last  year  I  offered 
an  amendment,  similar  in  its  substance, 
though  not  as  detailed  as  this  amend¬ 
ment,  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  but  it  was  not  retained 
in  the  House-Senate  conference. 

Earlier  this  year  I  submitted  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  34  for  myself, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Keating]  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph],  which  embodied  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
this  evening. 

Later,  on  October  22,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  H.R. 
7885, 1  spoke  on  the  subject  in  the  Senate 
on  March  21  and  March  28.  I  also  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
which  I  have  now  called  up  for  action. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Clay 
Committee,  which  has  had  such  a  pro¬ 
found  effect.  As  we  all  know,  the  Clay 
Committee  evaluated  the  Foreign  Aid 
program  in  its  totality.  My  amendment 
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would  require  an  evaluation  of  our  for¬ 
eign  economic  aid  program  in  each  coun¬ 
try  which  is  a  recipient  of  our  foreign 
aid. 

The  amendment  proposes  the  means 
by  which  the  evaluation  will  be  made. 
The  President  would  be  directed  to  ap¬ 
point  small  committees  of  three  or  five 
members,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be 
representatives  of  the  public.  If  there 
were  a  committee  of  three,  the  President 
might  appoint  a  member  from  the  State 
Department,  or  whatever  aid  agency  is 
in  charge  of  the  program,  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public.  If  there  were  five,  at 
least  three  members  from  the  public  must 
be  included. 

The  amendment  makes  an  exception 
with  respect  to  the  evaluation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
the  countries  which  are  included  in  the 
Alliance.  The  President  would  determine 
the  size  of  the  committee  which  would 
be  appointed  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
countries  included  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  as  it  might  require  more  than 
five  members,  but  the  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  must  be  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

My  reason  for  offering  the  amendment 
is  that,  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  public  has  enough  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  make  a  proper  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  foreign  aid  program;  to 
determine  whether  it  should  be  continued 
in  its  totality  or  abandoned;  whether  to 
continue  the  program  with  respect  to 
certain  specific  countries;  or,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  important,  what  can  be  done 
to  strengthen  the  program  and  make 
it  more  effective. 

I  have  not  heard  all  of  the  debate  on 
the  bill  because  I  was  unavoidably  away 
part  of  the  time,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
believe  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  de¬ 
bates  on  the  foreign  aid  program  that 
we  have  had  in  several  years.  I  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  ,  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  [Mr.  Ftjlbright],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  have  given  us  a  great  deal 
of  information. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  for  many  years.  As  Sena¬ 
tors  know,  I  have  supported  it.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  program  in  our  own  self-inter¬ 
est,  and  one  which  is  helpful  to  countries 
struggling  to  advance.  But  in  recent 
years  I  have  voted  to  reduce  appropria¬ 
tions,  chiefly  upon  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana-  [Mr. 
Ellender]  ,  because,  although  a  support¬ 
er  of  the  program,  I  did  not  believe  that 
the  program  was  as  effective  as  it  should 
be,  either  in  its  assistance  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  to  the  achievement  of  our  own 
good  purposes. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  in  each 
country  we  aid  unless  an  objective,  inde¬ 
pendent  examination  is  made  by  such  a 
committee  as  I  propose.  I  contemplate 
the  President  would  appoint  such  able 
men  as  were  included  in  the  Clay  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  am  honored  to  name  them: 


Lucius  D.  Clay,  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
Eugene  R.  Black,  Clifford  Hardin,  Robert 
A.  Lovett,  Edward  S.  Mason,  L.  F.  Mc- 
Cullom,  Herman  Phleger,  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  and  George  Meany. 

I  have  read  many  times  the  reports  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  reports  made  by  our  foreign  aid 
agencies.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
in  these  reports  information  about  the 
effectiveness  and  the  progress. of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  any  specific  country.  I  know 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
makes  reports  upon  the  program  in  spe¬ 
cific  countries.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
obtain  that  information.  And,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  reports  point  out  the 
defects  of  the  program — as  is  the  duty 
of  the  GAO — rather  than  the  good  that 
may  be  done. 

The  criteria  to  be  followed  in  the 
evaluation,  which  I  and  my  cosponsors 
have  written  into  the  amendment,  essen¬ 
tially  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Clay  Committee.  These  criteria  would 
be  directed  toward  the  specific  countries. 
The  committee  would  determine,  first, 
whether  the  country  to  which  we  ad¬ 
vance  funds  has  a  practical  development 
program  which  offers  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation  of  attainment;  second,  whether 
it  is  providing  the  maximum  amount  of 
self-help;  and,  third,  if  it  has  adopted 
fiscal  and  social  reforms  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  different  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  proposal  in  that  the  amendment 
would  not  require  a  separate  committee 
for  each  country? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  never  contemplated 
that  there  would  be  a  separate  commit¬ 
tee  for  each  country.  I  contemplated 
that  an  examination  of  the  program 
would  be  made  in  each  country.  My 
amendment  states — 

The  President  shall  appoint  such  commit¬ 
tees  as  may  be  necessary. 

One  committee  might  evaluate  the 
program  in  six  or  seven  countries.  Ten 
committees  might  be  able  to  do  the  en¬ 
tire  job.  In  response  to  the  chairman’s 
question,  the  purpose  is  the  same,  but 
I  believe  the  language  in  the  pending 
amendment  is  better. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amendment 
would  leave  the  discretion  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  to  how  many  committees  he 
would  appoint. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  Returning  to  the  criteria,  the 
committees  would  be  also  required  to 
make  an  evaluation  of  the  projects  to 
which  our  aid  is  allocated,  to  determine 
if  they  contribute  effectively  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  needs  of  the  country’s  development 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  our  purpose 
of  assisting  in  strengthening  the  sover¬ 
eignty  and  democratic  processes,  the 
economy,  and  in  raising  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

I  drew  from  my  short  experience  as 
Ambassador  to  India.  Valuable  and 
effective  as  our  program  in  India  was,  a 
part  of  our  aid  was  channeled  off  into 


secondary  projects  which,  while  of  im¬ 
portance,  were  not  of  essential  impor¬ 
tance  to  development  of  the  country. 

The  question,  may  be  raised  whether 
the  examinations  would  be  superficial. 
My  answer  is,  that  if  the  President  ap¬ 
points  committees  with  members  of  the 
type  who  served  on  the  Clay  Commit¬ 
tee — and  I  have  confidence  that  he  would 
do  so — the  examinations  will  not  be 
superficial. 

Second,  objection  may  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  its  cost.  If  it  should  cost  $100,- 
000  or  $500,000,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
would,  this  amendment  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  save  millions  of  dollars.  And,  most 
important  if  it  helped  develop  a  program 
which  meets  the  purposes  of  our  country 
and  the  needs  of  the  other  countries,  it 
would  be  worth  much  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  many  countries  throughout  the 
world,  to  our  security,  and  our  best  pur¬ 
poses  in  providing  aid.  The  amendment 
also  provides  that  the  cost  can  be  paid 
from  the  aid  allocated  to  countries  whose 
programs  are  evaluated. 

I  have  argued  this  before  several  times 
In  the  Senate,  and  also  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  intend 
to  ask  for  a  record  vote  upon  the  amend¬ 
ment  because  the  debate  of  the  last  3 
weeks  has  shown  several  things.  It  has 
shown,  first,  that  the  Congress  does  not 
intend  to  abandon  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  But  the  debate  has  also  shown 
that  Congress  distrusts  the  foreign  aid 
program.  And,  in  my  judgment,  the 
debate  shows  that  Members  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  exception  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee — and  others  who  have  special  respon¬ 
sibilities  such  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grtjening] — do  not  have  the  infor¬ 
mation  upon  which  to  make  a  rational 
-judgment  as  to  whether  the  aid  program 
should  be  discontinued,  or  whether  it 
should  be  continued,  or  how  it  could  be 
strengthened.  I  believe  it  is  in  our  inter¬ 
est  to  continue  a  foreign  aid  program  of 
reasonable  proportions,  within  our  capa¬ 
bilities,  if  it  can  be  truly  effective.  But 
it  will  not  be  effective,  and  it  will  not  be 
continued,  unless  the  Congress  and  the 
country  can  secure  the  information 
which  I  believe  the  amendment  we  offer 
will  provide. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on 
his  constructive  suggestion.  I  believe 
one  of  the  distressing  and  confusing  ex¬ 
periences  which  we  have  had  during  the 
debate  is  precisely  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  pointed  out. 

As  I  have  sat  here  hour  after  hour, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  some  of  the 
criticisms  made  of  some  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  Then  those  criticisms  were  re¬ 
futed  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  he  is  so  well  versed  in  inter¬ 
national  relationships,  I  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  him  each  time  I  voted. 
But,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  in  no 
position  to  know  precisely  what  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  in  any  one  of  these  countries. 
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I  believe  the  right  approach  is  the  ap¬ 
proach  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  to  leave  it  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  choose  a  committee  of  interested, 
impartial,  public-spirited  people  who 
will  make  a  survey  of  these  countries  to 
determine  the  merits  of  the  program  and 
to  report.  I  believe  that  is  one  way  we 
can  And  out  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  The  amendment  provides, 
further,  that  the  reports  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  January  1,  1965,  and — 
this  is  very  important — that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  reports,  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid  for  the 
fiscal  years  following  1965  shall  not  be 
made.  This  section  provides  teeth  for 
the  amendment. 

I  offer  this  amendment  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  foreign  aid  throughout  my 
service  in  the  Congress,  but  with  the 
conviction — which  I  have  expressed  for 
several  years — that  it  must  be  made  ef¬ 
fective  and  within  our  means. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  who  have  joined 
in  this  amendment  and  given  it  strong 
support. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  £OOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  honored  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  his 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  constructive 
and  can  only  help  what  should  be  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  our  Nation  in 
respect  to  these  programs. 

I  should  like  to  testify  to  the  Senator’s 
sense  of  reasonableness  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  changing  section  263  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  so  that  the  prohibition  would  apply 
after  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  help.  I  thank  also  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  who  has  given  such  strong 
support  in  cosponsorship  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  this  point  of  legis¬ 
lative  history,  I  believe  we  should  make  it 
clear  that  the  Senator  is  not  proposing 
a  large  number  of  committees.  A  large 
number  of  committees  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  his  amendment.  We  must 
have  a  small  number  of  committees  to 
deal  with  this  matter  on  a  regional  basis, 
since  each  area  has  common  problems. 
For  example,  there  could  be  a  committee 
for  NATO,  a  committee  for  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  Africa,  a  committee  for  the  Middle 
East,  a  committee  for  Latin  America,  a 
committee  for  the  Caribbean  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  Southeast  Asia.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  should  be  more  than  seven  or 
eight  comhiittees  at  the  most.  If  there 
are  50  or  60  committees,  not  only  would 
the  cost  be  inexclusable  but  also,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  would  defeat  its  purpose. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  interpreted  my  view  correctly. 

I  believe  that  8  or  10  committees  could 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  With  regard  to 
section  263  of  the  amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Kentucky,  do  I  understand 
correctly  that  in  Latin  American  and 
other  countries  the  report  would  not  af¬ 
fect  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1965? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  affect 
fiscal  year  1966? 

Mr.  COOPER.  After  fiscal  year  1965. 
I  propose  that,  because  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  time  enough  to  make  the 
evaluations  before  that  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Regarding  sec¬ 
tion  262,  why  would  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  confine  the  committee’s  study 
to  countries  collectively  receiving  one- 
half  of  total  assistance? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Because  I  thought  it 
would  be  more  practicable.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  are  about  15  countries  that 
receive  one-half  the  aid.  If  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  receive  half  our  foreign  aid — 
I  understand  about  15 — were  examined 
and  evaluated  as  the  first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work  would  be  done  first.  The  others 
could  follow. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  reports 
would  come  in  the  next  calendar  year 
but  would  not  apply  until  after  fiscal 
year  1965? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  a  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  let  me  say 
that  the  bill  which  is  now  before  us,  in 
my  opinion,  is  as  good  a  bill  as  we  could 
report  with  the  information  and  the 
knowledge  that  we  had  on  hand. 

I  freely  confess  that  we  did  not  have 
all  the  knowledge  we  should  have  had, 
to  report  a  better  bill.  I  believe  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  be  very  helpful. 

It  has  been  perfectly  obvious  from  the 
debate  which  has  taken  place  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  from  the  lack  of 
communications  received  from  the  coun¬ 
try — which  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
urgings  to  support  a  foreign  aid  bill  that 
deluged  us  in  previous  years — that  the 
foreign  aid  program,  as  we  now  know  it 
and  as  it  is  now  being  administered,  has 
only  another  year  or  two  at  most  to  go. 

We  do  not  wish  to  break  it  off  abruptly. 
When  the  time  comes,  if  it  comes,  that 
unsatisfactory  administration  results,  it 
is  quite  evident  we  are  likely  to  cut  it  off 
and  leave  nothing  but  possible  chaos  in 
our  relationships  with  many  countries 
with  whom  we  should  have  good  rela¬ 
tionships.  So  I  believe  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a  good 
proposal,  and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd], 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  wish,  however,  that  he 
would  repose  the  authority  to  appoint 
committees  in  the  Congress.  I  have 


grave  doubts  that  any  administration 
will  appoint  a  committee  which  it  be¬ 
lieves  will  work  against  what  it  specific¬ 
ally  desires. 

I  believe  we  would  do  better — and  I 
say  this  with  the  highest  respect  for  the 
Senator — if,  in  his  amendment,  the  au¬ 
thority  to  appoint  committees  to  study 
these  countries  were  reposed  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  This  is  an  “old  saw”  of  mine.  I 
believe  we  have  been  constantly  whittling 
away  our  constitutional  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  legislative  branch. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  not  thinking  of  that,  but  I  wonder 
if  he  would  not  agree  that  it  would  be 
better  Congress  appointed  the  com¬ 
mittees. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.  I  believe,  though,  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  administering  the  program 
should  rest  with  the  executive  branch. 
The  President  did  appoint  a  good  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Clay  Committee,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  future  committees  will  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  President.  I  prefer 
to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
nothing,  in  nearly  3  weeks  of  debate,  has 
more  clearly  illustrated  the  kind  of  bear 
we  have  by  the  tail  than  this  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  a  consistent  friend  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  pointed  out 
a  few  days  ago  that  when  we  started  the 
Marshall  plan  it  was  to  end  in  1951 — 11 
years  ago. 

Last  year  we  appropriated  $3,900  mil¬ 
lion.  This  year  the  President  asked  for 
$4,900  million,  which  was  twice  what  we 
appropriated  at  the  height  of  the  need  in 
1949  for  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Now  we  have  a  distinguished  Member 
of  the  Senate — if  he  voted  for  a  single 
cut  in  this  program,  I  do  not  recall  it— 
saying,  “I  know  there  is  going  to  be 
waste,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much.” 

No  Member  of  Congress  knows  how 
much  we  are  going  to  waste.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office,  which  checks  all 
the  figures,  cannot  tell  us  how  much  we 
are  going  to  waste. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $4  billion,  more 
or  less— and  I  hope  it  will  be  less  before 
we  finish  with  the  appropriation  bill — in 
107  foreign  nations.  But  the  Senator 
wants  to  set  up  two  or  three  committees 
to  tell  us  where  the  waste  is  and  what  to 
do  next  time. 

In  3  weeks  of  debate  there  has  not 
been  a  more  eloquent  plea  made  to  cut 
this  program  down  to  size,  and  then  end 
it.  He  knows,  and  we  all  know,  that  the 
taxpayers’  money  is  being  wasted.  This 
amendment  admits  it  and  calls  on  us  to 
set  up  a  committee  to  check  into  nearly 
$4  billion  of  expenditures  all  over  the 
world — an  impossible  task.  The  entire 
force  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
could  not  give  us  an  accounting  on  ex¬ 
penditures  of  that  size. 

I  feel  very  happy  over  the  votes  I  have 
cast  to  cut  down  this  program,  and  I 
shall  feel  still  more  happy  over  the  vote 
I  shall  cast  against  passage  of  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended.  ' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  feel  obliged  to  state 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
voted  for  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  He  voted  for  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  and  he  voted  for  other 
cuts. 

There  may  be  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  but  all  it  provides  is  that  there 
be  appointed  impartial  outsiders  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  what  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be.  If  there  is  any  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  it  rests  in  the  field  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  administration  appointing 
the  persons  who  will  make  the  study,  the 
Congress  should  be  given  some  author¬ 
ity,  either  to  appoint  the  entire  group, 
or  at  least  to  appoint  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  complimented  by 
the  Senator’s  reference  to  my  suggestion. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  continue  to  say, 
“The  executive  shall  decide,  in  its  dis¬ 
cretion.”  I  do  not  question  the  intent  of 
any  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
I  do  not  know  why  we  do  not  take  the 
responsibility.  If  we  want  committees 
appointed  to  study  these  matters,  why 
not  appoint  them?  We  are  the  people’s 
representatives.  As  between  the  judi¬ 
cial,  the  executive,  and  the  legislative 
branches,  primacy  resides  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  so  provided.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  requests  is  that  a  board  be 
appointed,  made  up  of  individuals  In¬ 
terested  in  public  affairs,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  interest  in  specific  aspects 
of  this  program.  That  board  is  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  this 
proposal.  I  think  it  has  tremendous 
strength. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  voted  for  cuts.  He  has  not  sub¬ 
scribed  to  all  the  authorizations  re¬ 
quested. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
have  done  so  for  several  years,  because 
I  believed  the  program  not  wholly  ef¬ 
fective.  This  year  I  voted  for  the  Hol¬ 
land  amendment  and  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments,  reducing  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  nearly  $400  million. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  in  good 
faith,  as  one  who  has  supported  foreign 
aid,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  need  to  make  proper  judg¬ 
ments  about  the  value  and  effectiveness 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  in  each 
country  we  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  for  himself  and  other  Sena¬ 


tors,  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis]  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Walters],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuber¬ 
ger],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 79 


Aiken 

Douglas 

Keating 

Allott 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Bartlett 

Edmondson 

Kuchel 

Bayh 

Ervin 

Lausche 

Beall 

Fong 

Long,  Mo. 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

McClellan 

Brewster 

Gruening 

McGee 

Burdick 

Hart 

McIntyre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

Mechem 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Cannon 

Hickenlooper 

Miller 

Carlson 

Hill 

Monroney 

Case 

HoHand 

Morse 

Church 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Cotton 

Javits 

Nelson 

Dirksen 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Dominick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 


Anderson 

Bible 

Clark 

Curtis 

Ellender 

Engle 

Gore 


Scott 
Simpson 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
NAYS — 1 
McCarthy 


Tower 

WUliams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 20 


Hruska 

Jackson 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Morton 


Muskie 

Neuberger 

Smathers 

Stennis 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J, 


So  Mr.  Cooper’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  305  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  54, 
after  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  404.  Neither  the  Export-Import  Bank 
nor  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  obliga¬ 
tion  heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred  by  any 
Communist  country  (as  defined  in  section 
620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961) 
or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  in  any 
other  way  participate  in  the  extension  of 
credit  to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  na¬ 
tional,  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
grain  or  any  product  thereof  by  such  coun¬ 
try,  agency,  or  national. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  comparatively  short.  It 
is,  however,  very  significant.  If  I  may 
have  a  reasonable  degree  of  attentive¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Senators,  I  shall  be 
able  to  shorten  my  explanation. 

I  had  not  intended  to  offer  any  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill,  even  though  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  As  Senators  know,  an  eye 
problem  made  me  unable  to  attend  the 
final  markup  of  the  bill.  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  should  intrude  myself  belatedly 
into  the  discussion  by  offering  an  amend¬ 
ment,  and  would  not  have  done  so  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Vincent  J.  Burke,  appearing  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Washington  Post 
on  November  5.  It  appears  on  page 
20497  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
November  12  on  which  date  I  made  a 
preliminary  discussion  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  what  it  entails,  and  why  I  consider 
it  imperatively  necessary. 

The  article  states,  in  part: 

Tbe  Federal  Government  bas  decided  to 
underwrite  all  of  the  credit  risks  for  Ameri¬ 
can  banks  engaged  in  financing  the  sale  of 
$6  million  worth  of  surplus  TT.S.  grain  to 
Communist  Hungary.  It  is  expected  that 
similar  credit  guarantees  will  be  extended 
to  the  pending  $250  million  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 


When  I  read  that  article,  I  sought  con¬ 
firmation  of  it.  Therefore,  I  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
asked  whether,  in  fact,  we  were  now, 
in  1963,  being  called  upon  to  approve  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  the  entire 
concept  of  foreign  aid  and  trade,  where¬ 
by,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc,  the  American  taxpayers  will  be 
asked  to  underwrite  the  credit  of  Com- 
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munists  for  the  purchases  that  they 
make  in  America. 

I  find  that  that  is  precisely  the  case. 
I  have  here  the  material  from  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank.  I  shall  not  read  it 
all  tonight  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  but  I  shall  place  it  in  the  Record. 
It  is  in  response  to  eight  specific  ques¬ 
tions  I  had  the  clerk  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  propound  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  shall  read  this 
much  of  the  statement,  because  it  is  a 
part  of  the  statement  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  will  be  found  on  page  20500 
of  the  Record  of  November  12.  I  quote: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  announced 
terms  which  would  be  extended,  if  accepted, 
to  any  of  the  deals  between  Americap  sup¬ 
pliers  and  Soviet  block  purchasers  of  com¬ 
modities. 

I  want  Senators  to  know  of  this,  be¬ 
cause  either  they  will  subscribe  to  this 
policy  or  they  will  denounce  it  when  they 
vote  on  this  amendment  tonight.  We 
have  voted  I  believe  unanimously  for  the 
Cooper  amendment,  which  indicates 
that  after  15  years  of  foreign  aid  to  the 
free  world,  we  are  a  little  dubious  as  to 
whether  we  shall  continue  it  beyond  fis¬ 
cal  year  1965.  We  want  to  take  another 
look  at  what  we  are  now  supplying  as  aid 
to  107  foreign  countries.  However,  un¬ 
less  we  approve  the  pending  amendment, 
we  shall  be  supplying  aid  to  109  foreign 
countries — 107  countries  of  the  free  and 
neutral  world,  and  2  countries  of  the 
Communist  bloc — Russia  and  Hungary. 
That  is  in  the  record.  We  shall  either 
approve  it  or  disapprove  it  by  our  yea 
and  nay  votes  on  my  amendment. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  itself, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  Record  of  No¬ 
vember  12  when  I  first  presented  and 
discussed  this  amendment. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  stresses  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  these  arrangements — 

That  is,  extending  credit. 

Let  me  emphasize — if  all  Senators  are 
not  aware  of  it,  their  constituents  should 
be — and  after  tonight  they  will  be — that 
every  dime  in  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  American  money,  contributed  by 
Americans.  I  am  not  talking  about  a 
world  bank;  I  am  not  talking  about  some 
international  development  bank;  I  am 
talking  about  a  bank  financed  solely  by 
American  taxpayers,  which  is  now  beng 
asked  to  underwrite  credit  to  Communist 
Russia  and  Hungary  for  75  percent  of 
the  $250  million  transaction  in  wheat 
and  corn.  You  can  be  sure  if  this  is 
done,  the  Export  Bank  will  later  extend 
vast  American  credit  guarantees  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries  for  all  sorts  of  other 
purchases.  Fortunately  only  the  wheat 
and  corn  sales  to  the  Communists  are 
involved  in  the  present  notice  of  de¬ 
parture  from  established  American  prac¬ 
tice. 

If  Senators  want  to  approve  such  a 
program,  they  may  do  so.  But  certainly 
after  having  discovered  this  information, 
I  felt  honor  bound  to  call  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Senators  and  to  point  out  where 
I  think  such  a  program  will  lead,  if  we 
allow  the  credit  of  America  to  be  used 
to  underwrite  Communist  credit. 


The  Export-Import  Bank  says — and  I 
read  it  from  their  own  material — that 
there  is  no  precedent  for  such  a  trans¬ 
action  with  a  Soviet  bloc  country.  So  in 
the  year  1963,  either  they  will  initiate  a 
precedent  and  we  will  approve  it  by  de¬ 
feating  my  amendment,  or  they  will  not 
initiate  it,  and  we  will  approve  my 
amendment  and  defeat  their  plan. 

At  least,  we  will  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  on  this  measure,  and  we 
should  send  my  amendment  to  confer¬ 
ence,  where  the  conferees  can  wrestle 
with  the  problem,  and  we  will  not  be 
guilty  of  opening  up  a  new  type  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  to  Communist  bloc 
countries  supported  by  American  credit 
underwritten  by  American  taxpayers. 

To  be  perfectly  fair,  I  should  say  that 
loans  have  been  made  by  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  to  Yugoslavia.  As  Senators 
know,  Yugoslavia  has  many  times  been 
considered  by  this  body  in  a  separate 
category  or  in  a  special  status.  We  have 
made  concessions  to  Yugoslavia  which 
we  have  never  made  to  the  bloody  Com¬ 
munist  government  of  Hungary,  which 
at  gunpoint  put  down  the  effort  of  Hun¬ 
garians  to  become  free.  We  have  never 
made  such  concessions  to  Russia.  I  hope 
we  do  not  approve  such  a  self-defeating 
move  tonight. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator,  he  is  saying  that  the  U.S. 
Government  proposes  to  support  any 
possible  sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviets  with 
its  own  credit. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct;  and  to 
Hungary,  too. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  answer  to 
criticism  from  my  State  about  this 
transaction,  I  replied  that  inasmuch 
as  Canadians  were  selling  wheat  for  gold 
to  Communist  China,  to  the  extent  of 
some  $500  million,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Canadians  were  also  selling  wheat  for 
gold  to  the  Russians  to  the  same  extent, 
I  felt,  in  order  to  help  protect  our  con¬ 
tinuing  unfavorable  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  that  it  was  only  fair  this  country, 
through  private  transactions,  especially 
as  we  are  now  banking  freedom,  and 
these  other  economies  of  the  free  world 
are  operating  under  the  nuclear  umbrella 
protection  of  the  United  States,  would 
allow  our  Nation  to  sell  for  gold,  our  ex¬ 
cess  agricultural  products. 

However,  as  I  understand  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  now  the 
grain  would  not  be  sold  for  gold;  in  fact 
the  sale  would  be  on  terms  and  would 
be  financed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct,  with  one  modification. 
The  terms  provide  for  a  25  percent  pay¬ 
ment  in  cash,  and  75  percent  as  credit. 
The  75  percent  in  credit  is  to  be  under¬ 
written  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  is  financed  by  American  money. 

I  am  not  proposing  this  evening  any¬ 
thing  which  would  interfere  with  the 
proposed  wheat  sales  and  corn  sales  to 
Russia,  if  the  sales  are  made  for  cash. 
If  they  are  made  for  gold,  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  points  out,  and  as  he 
thought,  and  as  I  thought  the  sales 


would  be — and  we  listened  to  the  same 
testimony  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  namely,  that  the  transaction 
was  to  help  with  the  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  problem — my  amendment  will  not 
interfere  with  any  cash  sale;  it  would 
not  interfere  with  any  short-term  pri¬ 
vate  credit  extended  by  American  banks 
or  by  exporters  who  want  to  supply  the 
credit. 

My  amendment  would  not  interfere 
with  a  sale  if  it  were  to  be  repaid  in 
some  Russian-made  goods  which  could 
be  converted  into  American  currency. 
But  I  do  not  propose  to  start  financing 
both  sides  of  the  cold  war  at  the  same 
time  with  American  money.  I  do  not 
propose  that  we  should  permit  the  use  of 
American  credit  to  pick  up  the  possible 
bad  debts  of  Russia  and  Hungary  in  a 
purchase  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  want  to 
force  Americans  to  underwrite  the  bad 
faith  and  the  bad  credit  of  Communist 
dictators. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
speaks  of  a  loan.  To  be  accurate,  this 
is  the  way  the  transaction  would  work: 
Private  banks  in  New  York  would  handle 
most  of  this  deal  by  making  loans  to 
grain  companies  in  this  country.  Let  us 
use  Cargill  as  an  example.  Cargill  is  one 
of  the  large  grain  dealers.  The  bank 
would  make  an  interim  loan  for  the 
financing  of  the  transaction.  The  terms 
would  be  25  percent  down,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  18  months.  One-third  of  the 
balance  would  be  paid  every  6  months. 
What  the  Export-Import  Bank  would  do 
would  be,  for  a  fee,  to  insure  payment. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  case  of  certain 
sales  of  grain  by  Canadians  to  Commu¬ 
nist-bloc  countries,  the  Canadians  have 
come  to  New  York  and  have  used  either 
the  Export-Import  Bank  or  a  private 
bank — that  is,  American  capital — to 
underwrite  the  insurance  payment  of  the 
short-term  credits  when  they  come  due? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  they  have  used 
private  capital.  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  used  Export-Import  Bank 
capital.  My  amendment  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  private  banks  extending  credit  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  has  been  no  default  in  the  case  of 
Canadian  wheat? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  yet.  After  all,  there 
would  be  precious  little  time  for  default 
as  yet.  Most  of  the  wheat  is  not  yet  on 
the  ocean. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  substantial 
sales  were  made  to  China  2  or  3  years 
ago. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Most  of  those  were  on 
a  long-term  credit  basis.  There  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  default  on  the 
credit  for  those  transactions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  ago  those  transactions  were  made. 
They  were  also  arranged  on  somewhat 
similar  terms — not  5-  or  10 -year  terms, 
but  relatively  short  terms. 

In  the  case  of  both  U.S.  wheat 
and  Canadian  wheat,  it  is  generally 
expected  that  the  terms  will  pro¬ 
vide  18  months  for  the  three  quarters 
of  the  remainder  to  be  sold.  All  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  will  do,  for  a  fee,  will 
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be  to  insure  for  the  payments.  They 
have  already  done  this,  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated,  according  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  staff  memorandum  which  I  placed  in 
the  Record,  and  also  in  the  answers  to 
questions  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  himself  submitted  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  This  procedure  has  been 
followed  twice  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia 
and  also  in  connection  with  many  other 
countries. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No  other  Communist- 
bloc  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  we  refused  to 
sell  to  them.  There  have  been  many 
speeches  on  the  floor,  some  for  and  some 
against  the  wheat  deal.  As  I  recall,  one 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and  an¬ 
other  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota — not  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  but 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  approving  these  sales. 
This  announcement  is  one  aspect  of  the 
transaction.  If  I  am  properly  informed, 
the  balance  pays  5  percent.  I  believe 
the  memorandum  states  5  percent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
corx-ect  about  the  rate_ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Part  of  this  pays 
for  the  insurance.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  disapproves  of  such  sales. 

I  notice  that  in  his  amendment  he  pro¬ 
vides  a  limitation  that  it  will  apply  only 
to  the  purchase  of  grain  or  any  other 
agricultural  commodity.  Apparently  he 
does  not  want  the  amendment  to  apply  to 
the  purchase  of  machine  tools  of  similar 
products. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  have  not  been  shipping  such  articles 
to  Russia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  any  rate,  I  point 
out  that  I  have  no  particular  interest  in 
wheat.  However,  I  do  approve  of  selling 
it  to  the  Communist  bloc,  rather  than  to 
Germany  or  some  other  free  country 
which  then  will  be  able  to  sell  it  to  the 
Communist  bloc,  and  thus  make  a  profit 
on  it.  I  believe  we  have  been  very  im¬ 
provident  in  allowing  our  prejudice  to 
override  our  business  judgment. 

But  I  point  out  that  this  amendment 
does  not  relate  to  aid.  The  other  night 
the  Senator  said  we  make  some  great 
concession  by  negotiating  a  price  for 
shipment  in  American  bottoms.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  not  a  concession;  and  this 
amendment  does  not  relate  to  foreign 
aid.  The  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bill.  We  have  already  loaded 
down  the  bill  enough  with  irrelevant  pro¬ 
visions. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota ;  but  if  there  is,  I  believe  it  should 
be  fought  out  on  its  own  merits,  and 
should  stand  on  its  own  feet.  We  should 
not  allow  the  prejudice  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  against  foreign  aid  to  be  in¬ 
jected  into  our  consideration  of  this  pro¬ 
posal,  which  deals  with  the  sale  of  wheat 
and  corn.  Most  of  the  Senators  I  have 
heard  speak  who  are  interested  in  the 
sale  of  wheat  and  corn — and  many  Sen¬ 
ators  are — are  interested  in  having  it 
sold  for  part  cash  and  part  short-term 
credits.  No  long-term  credits  are  in¬ 
volved. 


But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  amend¬ 
ment,  which  might  be  a  complete  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  sale  of  our  wheat  and  corn, 
would  be  very  unwise.  So  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  not 
press  for  its  inclusion  in  this  bill,  for  the 
bill  is  already  badly  overloaded  with  ir¬ 
relevant  provisions,  and  the  bill  is  now 
large  enough  and  complicated  enough  as 
it  is.  It  has  been  emasculated  to  the 
point  where  we  can  scarcely  recognize 
the  bill  for  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  for 
now  the  bill  deals  with  fish  problems  and 
many  other  matters  unrelated  to  foreign 
aid.  So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  admit  that  this  amendment 
is  not  related  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  most  definitely  con¬ 
sider  that  the  amendment  is  related  to 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Because  it  calls  for  a 
determination  of  whether,  for  the  first 
time  in  15  years  of  providing  foreign  aid, 
we  want  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
viding  grain  and  other  products  through 
public  American  credits  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc  countries  or  whether  we  wish 
to  limit  our  aid  to  the  countries  of  the 
free  world. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Cooper  amendment,  which 
states  that  perhaps  we  have  given  our 
aid  too  long  to  the  free  world  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  amendment 
does  not  contain  any  such  provision. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  it  does,  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  study  shall  be  made,  and 
that  if  it  is  found  proper  to  end  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  it  is  then  to  stop.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  of  the  Cooper  amend¬ 
ment?  I  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  nodding  his  head  in  enthu¬ 
siastic  affirmation,  so  I  am  sure  I  am 
correct  in  my  understanding  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  to  act  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  wish  to  speak  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Very  well ;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  the  Senate  is  very  close  to  voting 
on  this  question. 

However,  preliminarily  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  point  that  earlier  this  year 
the  Senate  made  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  position  it  previously  had  taken  on 
the  question  of  aid  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries. 

Last  year,  and  for  many  years  there¬ 
tofore,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  here 
to  block  the  giving  of  our  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries;  but  each  time  those 
efforts  were  made,  all  the  forces  of  the 
administration  in  power  and  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  leadership  were  marshaled  against 
us. 

I  remember  fighting  the  battle  when 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Dire  predictions  were  made  in  regard 
to  what  would  happen  to  our  country, 
and  even  to  our  system  of  government, 
if  Congress  voted  such  a  restriction. 


Those  arguments  always  prevailed, 
and  in  that  struggle  I  found  that  I  was 
never  on  the  winning  side. 

Only  last  year,  those  of  us  who  sought 
to  stop  the  giving  of  such  aid  met  with 
a  crushing  defeat  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Last  year  I  said — and  my  statement  is 
in  the  Record — that  although  we  were 
defeated,  that  would  be  the  last  year  we 
would  be  defeated,  because  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  would  never  endure  another 
year  of  giving  our  aid  to  Red  nations — 
aid  which  has  proved  a  gigantic  and  a 
complete  failure. 

I  said  that  the  advocacy  of  such  aid 
would  collapse  of  its  own  error. 

This  year,  the  familiar  effort  to  stop 
such  aid  was  made  again;  but  the  oppo¬ 
sition  vanished  like  an  Arab  in  the  night. 

Thus  far  in  the  current  debate,  I  have 
not  spoken  at  all  on  this  isue.  I  wanted 
other  Senators  to  take  the  lead. 

And  I  was  happy  that  other  Senators 
took  up  the  fight. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  and  many  other  Senators 
whom  I  could  name  did  far  better  than 
I  could  have  done  with  it. 

Our  amendments — so  often  defeated 
and  blood  bespattered — were  embraced 
this  time  without  opposition;  and  the 
solemn  pronouncements  of  the  past 
about  the  necessity  of  such  aid  were 
heard  no  more. 

I  do  not  want  this  sudden  and  amaz¬ 
ing  reversal  of  form  to  pass  unnoticed, 
for  it  is  proof  that  even  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  highly  placed  experts  can  be 
totally  wrong,  and  that  once  in  a  while 
the  plain  and  simple  folk  in  this  land 
who  see  things  only  in  terms  of  either 
black  or  white  can  be  totally  right.  I 
thank  God,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  one 
of  them. 

Yes,  I  see  fundamental  things  as  either 
black  or  white,  and  I  hope  I  do  so  to  the 
end  of  my  life. 

I  hope  that  now  it  will  be  recognized 
that  sometimes  those  who  proceed  on 
that  basis  can  be  totally  correct. 

Tonight,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  proposes,  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
action  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill,  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  I 
am  troubled  when  he  asks,  “Why  do  we 
not  sell  our  wheat  for  gold?”  I  think 
that  position  debases  us. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  inad¬ 
vertently  misquoted  what  I  said.  I  have 
not  said  that  we  should  sell  our  wheat  for 
gold.  I  said  that  to  sell  it  for  gold  would 
be  bad  enough,  because  it  would  put  us 
on  the  side  of  aiding  the  enemy.  But  I 
also  said  that  to  sell  the  wheat  at  the 
expense  and  through  use  of  the  public 
credit  of  the  American  taxpayers  is  in¬ 
defensible. 

Mr.  DODD.  Very  well,  I  am  sorry  I 
misunderstood  the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  we  should 
approach  these  matters  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  businessman. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  my  father  was  a 
businessman,  and  I  was  raised  in  New 
England,  where  all  are  taught  how  to 
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However,  I  did  not  make  my  share;  in¬ 
stead,  I  became  a  Senator. 
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But,  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  standing 
here  now  that  this  is  the  wrong  policy 
for  our  country  at  this  hour. 

I  think  it  debases  us  to  argue  that  Rus¬ 
sia  needs  wheat  and  we  need  gold. 

I  would  rather  give  the  wheat  to  them, 
and  send  it  there  in  American  bottoms, 
on  ships  flying  the  American  flag,  if  the 
Russian  people  are  hungry. 

If  they  are  hungry,  of  course,  we  are 
glad  to  help  feed  them  and  to  give  it  to 
them  for  that  is  the  habit  of  the  generous 
American  people. 

But  when  we  sell  the  wheat  to  them, 
we  should  let  them  pay  a  fair  price  for 
it — even  perhaps  a  little  less  than  others 
pay. 

However,  when  we  aid  them  in  this 
way,  let  us  obtain  from  them  some  con¬ 
cessions.  Why  do  not  we  say  to  them, 
“In  return  for  receiving  our  wheat,  you 
must  stop  causing  provocations  on  the 
Berlin  Autobahn.  You  must  stop  im¬ 
prisoning  innocent  American  citizens 
— and  you  must  stop  committing  ag¬ 
gression  against  us  and  our  friends.” 

But,  the  policy  seems  to  be  not  to  re¬ 
quest  or  require  concessions  from  them, 
but  always  to  provide  concessions  from 
us.  I  tell  Senators  that  if  we  continue 
on  in  the  way  we  have  been  going,  catas¬ 
trophe  will  follow. 

Let  us  not  argue  that  the  Canadians 
are  selling  wheat,  so  why  should  we  not 
get  in  on  the  deal,  or  that  someone  else 
is  selling  wheat,  and  why  should  we  not 
get  in  on  the  deal.  Every  time  we  sell 
an  ounce  of  grain  for  profit — for  gold — to 
our  enemy,  we  are  weakening  the  free 
world. 

I  am  glad  that  the  amendment  has 
been  offered.  I  still  do  not  believe  it  is 
as  clear  as  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  people  of  our  country  really 
understand  what  we  are  doing.  Because 
we  were  first  told  that  it  was  one  transac¬ 
tion,  one  deal,  for  cash  on  the  barrel¬ 
head.  We  were  told  that  they  would  pay 
us  and  that  we  would  get  rid  of  some 
surplus  wheat.  We  would  get  some  gold 
with  which  we  could  reduce  our  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  balance  of  payments.  We 
now  find  that  that  is  not  the  situation  at 
all.  It  is  not  one  deal.  It  is  many  deals. 
Sales  of  wheat  and  corn  are  proposed  to 
be  made  to  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania. 

The  deal  is  not  for  cash  on  the  barrel¬ 
head  but  a  credit  arrangement  of  18 
months  or  more.  That  is  not  a  short¬ 
term  loan  in  any  banking  practice  at  all. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  would  guar¬ 
antee  the  loan. 

So  the  American  taxpayer  is  stuck 
through  slick  high  finance  deals. 

Nothing  but  bad  can  come  from  the 
transaction.  We  will  regret  it  if  we  pur¬ 
sue  that  policy. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution.  I  have 
waited  a  long  time  to  get  the  floor  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  amendment.  It  is  only  the  sec¬ 
ond  speech  that  I  have  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  foreign  aid.  I  am  a  stubborn 
Dutchman,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
shall  be  stampeded  into  quitting  by  Sen¬ 
ators  shouting  “Vote.”  I  believe  I  can 
restrain  myself  to  a  few  more  statements 
if  we  continue  to  have  the  fine  attention 


that  we  have  had  up  to  the  present  hour. 
I  know  and  all  Senators  know  that  their 
constituents  and  the  public  generally 
will  be  interested  in  the  important  and 
significant  vote  which  might  create  a 
whole  new  departure  in  the  foreign  aid 
and  trade  concept  of  this  country.  I 
want  Senators  to  have  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  have.  I  consider  our  decision 
on  this  amendment  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  far  reaching  to  be  made  in 
the  current  session  of  this  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  Har¬ 
old  F.  Linder,  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  Washington,  D.C.,  by  Pat 
Holt,  acting  chief  of  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
reply  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Sauer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 

Export-Import  Bank 

of  Washington, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  14, 1963. 
Mr.  Pat  M.  Holt, 

Acting  Chief  of  Staff, 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Dear  Mr.  Holt:  In  Mr.  Linder’s  absence 
I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  in 
which  you  pose  seven  questions  with  respect 
to  Export-Import  Bank  guarantee  operations. 
The  answers  to  the  respective  questions  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  two  differ¬ 
ent  programs  under  which  it  guarantees 
credits  extended  by  U.S.  commercial  banks 
for  financing  U.S.  exports.  One  program 
covers  agricultural  commodity  and  other 
large-scale  export  transactions,  such  as  the 
sale  of  jet  aircraft.  The  other  program  in¬ 
volves  the  export  of  capital  goods  or  equip¬ 
ment  of  relatively  modest  amounts. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  jet  aircraft,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
guarantee  the  U.S.  commercial  bank  for  the 
full  amount  of  loss  that  might  be  sustained 
by  the  commercial  bank  because  of  failure  of 
the  foreign  buyer  to  pay  his  debt — what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  buyer’s  failure 
to  pay.  Thus,  this  guarantee  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “100-percent  all-risk  guarantee.” 
It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  case  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  the  100-percent  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  commercial  bank  constitutes  the 
full  value  of  the  transaction  since  there  is 
no  requirement  for  any  cash  payment  by  the 
buyer  or  any  participation  by  the  seller.  In 
the  case  of  jet  aircraft,  however,  the  100- 
percent  guarantee  to  the  commercial  bank 
constitutes  only  about  65  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  transaction  since  the  buyer  is 
required  to  make  a  20-percent  cash  payment 
and  the  seller  is  require  to  take  a  15-percent 
unguaranteed  participation. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  sale  of  capital 
goods  or  equipment,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  guarantees  the  U.S.  commercial  bank 
for  the  full  amount  of  loss  arising  from  so- 
called  political  risks  and  for  part  of  the  loss 
(ranging  from  50  to  75  percent  depending  on 
the  term  of  the  financing)  which  results 
from  a  credit  failure  Thus,  this  guarantee 
may  be  described  as  a  “100-percent  political 
risk  and  a  partial  credit  risk  guarantee.” 
Here  again  it  should  be  noted  that  the  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  commercial  bank  is  only  with 
respect  to  the  financed  portion — that  is,  the 
amount  remaining  after  the  buyer  has  made 
a  cash  payment  of  10  percent  to  20  percent 
and  the  seller  has  taken  at  least  a  15 -percent 
nonguaranteed  participation. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  in  the  case 
of  the  100-percent  all-risk  guarantee  the 
commercial  bank  collects  interest  on  its 
funds  at  a  rate  appreciably  lower  than  in 


the  case  of  the  100-percent  political  risk 
and  partial  credit  risk  guarantee. 

In  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  issued  $267.3  million  of 
100-percent  all-risk  guarantees  and  $178.7 
million  of  100-percent  political  risk  and 
partial  credit  risk  guarantees.  Thus,  for  the 
period  involved,  the  percentage  of  100-per¬ 
cent  guarantees  was  60  percent  as  against 
40  percent  for  partial  gaurantees. 

2.  Since  1948  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
issued  two  commercial  bank  guarantees  for 
exports  to  Communist  bloc  countries.  These 
two  guarantees  amounted  to  $536,649  and 
covered  the  sale  of  capital  goods  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  It  might  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  during  the  same  period  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  authorized  $105  million  of  direct 
credits  to  Yugoslavia  to  finance.  U.S.  capital 
goods  and  equipment. 

3.  The  answer  to  question  No.  3  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  answer  to  question  No.  1. 

4.  In  the  case  of  capital  goods  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  guarantees  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  cover  credit  sales  ranging  from  1  to  5 
years.  Large  jet  aircraft  carry  a  term  of  7 
years.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  guarantees  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  cover  credit  sales  on  terms  up  to  18 
months. 

5.  In  the  case  of  the  sale  by  U.S.  exporters 
of  corn  and  other  grains  to  Hungary,  the 
part  to  be  played  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  as  follows : 

The  Export-Import  Bank  will  issue  its 
guarantee  to  the  U.S.  commercial  bank  fi¬ 
nancing  the  transaction  provided  the  trans¬ 
action  meets  certain  criteria.  Hungary 
must  make  a  cash  payment  of  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  purchase  contract  prior 
to  shipment  of  the  grain.  The  balance  of 
75  percent  (excluding  the  cost  of  freight 
when  shipment  is  made  on  a  foreign-flag 
vessel)  is  payable  over  a  period  of  18  months 
with  one-third  payable  every  6  months.  In¬ 
terest  on  outstanding  balances  is  payable 
semiannually  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per 
annum.  The  obligations  evidencing  the  18- 
month  credit  are  to  be  the  obligations  of  the 
Hungarian  Foreign  Trade  Bank  backed  by 
the  undertakings  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Hungary  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  of 
Hungary.  The  issuance  of  the  guarantee  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  further  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  the  seller  of  the  grain  having 
obtained  an  export  license  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

When  the  foregoing  conditions  are  met, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees  the  com¬ 
mercial  bank  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
loss  that  the  commercial  bank  may  sustain 
for  failure  of  the  Hungarian  obligors  to 
pay  their  debt  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  failure  to  pay.  As  indicated,  this 
loss  could  be  as  much  as  75  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  grain  since  this  is  the  maximum 
amount  the  commercial  bank  will  finance 
on  credit. 

6.  The  Maritime  Administration,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  makes  determinations  on  waivers  for 
shipment  on  American  bottoms  for  exports 
financed  or  guaranteed  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  To  the  extent  there  may  be 
waivers  on  wheat  and  corn  sales  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites,  these  are  being 
handled  by  the  Maritime  Administration. 
For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  Bulletin  No.  883, 
dated  as  of  yesterday,  dealing  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  grain  shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

7.  The  answer  to  question  No.  5  embraces 
the  answer  to  this  question;  that  is,  if  for 
any  reason — whether  political  or  commer¬ 
cial — the  Hungarian  obligors  do  not  pay  the 
obligations  evidencing  the  debt,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  obligated  under  its  guarantee 
to  make  good  to  the  U.S.  commercial 
bank  which  has  financed  the  obligations. 
As  indicated  in  the  answer  to  question  No.  1, 
this  is  the  same  undertaking  that  the  Export- 
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Import  Bank  enters  into  with  respect  to 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  and  jet 
aircraft  in  any  country.  As  is  further 
pointed  out  in  the  answer  to  question  No.  1, 
if  the  loss  results  from  a  political  risk  as 
for  instance  “any  political  changes  in  the 
country  to  which  the  credit  is  extended,” 
the  Export-Import  Bank  covers  the  loss  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  guarantees 
of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc  but  under 
all  of  its  guarantee  activities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  C.  Sauer. 


November  13,  1963. 

Hon.  Harold  F.  Linder, 

President,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Linder:.  A  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  requested 
that  I  transmit  the  following  questions  to 
you.  He  asks  that  the  answers  be  furnished 
in  writing  by  noon,  Thursday,  November  14. 

1.  Are  all  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees 
covering  sales  to  free  world  countries  made 
for  100  percent  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
transaction?  If  not,  what  percentage  are  for 
100  percent;  what  percentage  are  for  75  per¬ 
cent;  what  percentage  for  some  other  per¬ 
centage  of  coverage? 

2.  Please  provide  a  list  of  all  guarantees 
covering  sale  to  Communist  bloc  countries 
which  have  been  made  by  Export-Import 
Bank  since  1948. 

3.  Are  all  guarantees  covering  sales  to 
free  world  countries  total  guarantees  against 
any  contingency  or  circumstance  or  are  some 
of  them  limited  to  specified  risks  or  types 
of  risks?  If  so,  what  percentage  of  each? 

4.  Are  all  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees 
covering  sales  to  free  world  countries  made 
to  cover  18-month  period?  If  not,  what 
percentage  are  for  18  months?  What  per¬ 
centage  for  a  longer  coverage?  What  per¬ 
centage  for  a  shorter  coverage?  Please  in¬ 
dicate  how  much  longer  or  how  much  shorter 
are  the  periods  of  coverage  which  differ  from 
the  18-month  guarantee. 

5.  Please  provide  the  full  terms  of  the 
agreement  on  the  purchase  of  corn  by  Hun¬ 
gary — especially  the  part  played  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  this  purchase 
agreement. 

6.  What  is  the  law  on  waiver  on  shipments 
in  American  bottoms  in  event  the  guarantee 
by  Export-Import  Bank  is  made?  If  waiver 
was  made  on  our  recent  wheat  and  corn 
sales  to  Russia  and  Hungary,  who  granted 
the  waiver  and  what  percent  was  waived 
from  being  carried  in  American  bottoms? 
Who  requested  the  waiver? 

7.  Does  this  guarantee  also  cover  losses 
from  any  political  changes  in  the  country 
to  which  credit  is  extended?  If  so,  is  this  a 
normal  guarantee? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pat  M.  Holt, 

Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  answer  to  the 
letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Holt  at  noon 
today.  I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of 
the  letter  because  it  correctly  authenti¬ 
cates  what  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  said  about  the 
nature  of  the  transaction.  Question  No. 
5  and  the  answer  by  Mr.  Linder,  are  as 
follows: 

5  In  the  case  of  the  sale  by  U.S.  exporters 
of  corn  and  other  grains  to  Hungary,  the 
part  to  be  played  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  as  follows:  The  Export-Import  Bank 
will  issue  its  guarantee  to  the  U.S.  com¬ 
mercial  bank  financing  the  transaction 
provided  the  transaction  meets  certain  cri¬ 
teria.  Hungary  must  make  a  cash  payment 
of  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the  purchase 
contract  prior  to  shipment  of  the  grain. 
The  balance  of  75  percent  (excluding  the 
cost  of  freight  when  shipment  is  made  on 


a  foreign-flag  vessel)  is  payable  over  a 
period  of  18  months  with  one-third  payable 
every  6  months.  Interest  on  outstanding 
balances  is  payable  semiannually  at  the 
rate  of  5  percent  per  annum.  The  obliga¬ 
tions  evidencing  the  18-month  credit  are 
to  be  the  obligations  of  the  Hungarian  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Bank — 

A  Communist  government  institu¬ 
tion — 

backed  by  the  undertakings  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Hungary — 

A  Communist  banking  institution — 
and  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Hungary — 

One  of  the  functionaries  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship  in  charge  of  Hun¬ 
gary. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  letter : 

The  issuance  of  the  guarantee  by  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  is  further  conditioned 
upon  the  seller  of  the  grain  having  obtained 
an  export  license  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  the  next 
paragraph,  because  it  is  the  one  that 
Senators  will  talk  about  back  home,  and 
Senators  should  wish  to  consult  with 
their  consciences  before  they  really  de¬ 
cide  to  vote  to  endorse  that  kind  of  a 
new  departure : 

When  the  foregoing  conditions  are  met, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees  the  com¬ 
mercial  bank  for  the  full  amount  of  the  loss 
that  the  commercial  bank  may  sustain  for 
failure  of  the  Hungarian  obligors  to  pay 
their  debt  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
failure  to  pay. 

As  indicated,  the  loan  could  be  as 
much  as  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
grain,  since  that  is  the  maximum  amount 
the  commercial  bank  would  finance  on 
credit.  And  remember  this  could  in¬ 
volve  75  percent  of  the  entire  proposed 
$250  million  grain  sales  program  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  one  other  statement,  and  then  I 
shall  yield. 

Senators  may  wonder  what  kind  of 
credit  we  are  being  asked  to  endorse. 
What  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  put  the 
name  of  every  constituent — every  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer — on  the  promissory  note 
guaranteeing  as  an  endorser  that  Red 
Russia  will  pay  the  note.  Each  taxpayer 
becomes  an  endorser  of  the  note  and 
becomes  liable.  Our  constituents  would 
become  guarantors  of  the  payment. 

Before  taking  that  action,  we  ought 
to  look  at  the  credit  risk.  Let  us  look 
at  the  credit  repayment  record  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Russia.  Hungary  has  been  in 
the  business  of  obtaining  loans  from  us 
for  a  long  time.  She  started  back  on 
October  3,  1944.  We  had  advanced  a 
total  of  $15,917,000  of  credits  to  Hun¬ 
gary  prior  to  this  new  corn  and  wheat 
sales  venture.  The  earlier  credits  were 
for  the  sale  of  oversea  surpluses,  but  it 
is  the  same  kind  of  trade  she  is  now 
engaged  in  in  relation  to  surplus  wheat. 
The  unpaid  balance  is  over  $9  million 
as  of  now.  We  are  not  now  asking  them 
to  pay  the  $9  million  back  before  guaran¬ 
teeing  these  new  credits.  We  say,  “We 
will  give  you  more  credit  and  back  it 
up  with  American  taxpayers’  money  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  hope  that 
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you  are  a  better  creditor  now  than  you 
have  been  in  the  past.” 

We  let  them  have  the  earlier  money 
at  2%  percent  interest,  which  is  a 
smaller  rate  of  interest  than  it  costs  the 
American  taxpayer  to  carry  the  loan. 

I  also  have  the  bad  debt  figures  for 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia.  But 
tonight  I  should  like  to  mention  Russia. 
We  have  been  loaning  Russia  money 
in  one  way  or  another  since  March  11, 
1941.  The  total  amount  advanced,  not 
including  war  loans,  is  $222,494,574,  of 
which  $205,709,633  remains  unpaid.  The 
rate  of  interest  on  those  unpaid  loans 
is  only  2%  percent.  We  are  charging 
Russia  today  a  preferential  interest  rate 
cheaper  than  that  charged  our  American 
war  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  we  adopted  the  Cooper 
amendment.  We  should  analyze  where 
we  stand  in  the  aid  program.  We  are 
getting  kind  of  mixed  up. 

We  have  gone  so  far  in  relation  to  the 
free  countries  that  we  are  now  proposing 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  Communist 
countries. 

We  are  seeking  to  aid  our  enemies. 
These  unpaid  loans  are  in  addition  to 
the  $11  billion  of  lend-lease  that  we  gave 
to  Red  Russia.  But,  to  be  honest  and 
fair,  we  were  fighting  a  war  jointly  to¬ 
gether  at  the  time.  We  decided  that  we 
ought  to  get  back  only  about  $1  billion 
of  the  $11  billion.  They  would  not  pay 
it.  We  negotiated  the  debt  down  to  $800 
million.  They  have  not  paid  that 
amount,  and  they  will  not  pay  for  the 
wheat  and  corn.  American  taxpayers 
will  pay  it  if  the  Senate  rejects  my 
amendment,  because  the  taxpayers  will 
have  become  endorsers  with  Nikita 
Khrushchev  on  his  promissory  note. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said  that  we  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  concept  into  aid.  I  only 
desire  to  say  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  trade.  It  is  not  aid. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  recognize — and  I  know  that 
he  does — that  the  Canadians  have  export 
insurance.  They  have  had  it  for  years. 
The  Germans  initiated  export  insurance 
long  before  we  did.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  has  only  recently  engaged  in  ex¬ 
port  insurance  at  the  insistence  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body — and  rightly  so — both 
on  what  we  call  short-term  loans  and 
medium-term  loans — anywhere  from  18 
months  up  to  5  years — for  export  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  an  insurance  program,  as 
American  as  the  Fourth  of  July  and  ap¬ 
ple  pie — insurance. 

Today  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  tells  us  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  has  sent  trade  mis¬ 
sions  into  all  the  eastern  bloc  countries, 
and  yesterday  signed  up  substantial 
trade  agreements  with  Poland  and  with 
Rumania.  They  have  had  trade  mis¬ 
sions  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria, 
They  have  done  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  direct  business  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  many  of  the  times  they  have 
been  selling  American  grain.  They  have 
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insured  it.  It  is  insured.  There  is  not 
a  single  export  of  any  degree  that  goes 
from  Germany  to  any  part  of  the  world 
that  is  not  insured.  That  has  been  the 
secret  of  the  German  export  policy.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  points  to  the  record  of  unpaid 
debts. 

I  challenge  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  demonstrate  to  me,  or  to  this 
body,  that  Hungary,  for  example — a  gov¬ 
ernment  the  Senator  quoted  as  of  1944, 
which  did  not  happen  to  be  a  Communist 
country  at  that  time — has  defaulted  on 
a  commercial  transaction.  I  say — and  I 
am  prepared  to  back  it  up — that  the 
Hungarians  have  as  much  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  credit  rating  on  a  commercial 
transaction  as  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that  is 
that  they  need  the  goods. 

Furthermore,  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  not  defaulted  upon  the  Canadians. 
The  last  Polish  purchase  in  Canada  was 
financed  out  of  New  York  banks.  The 
depositors  in  the  New  York  banks  are 
American  taxpayers;  and  if  the  New 
York  banks  go  broke  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  them  insured. 
There  is  insurance.  There  is  insurance 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  under  a  host  of  other 
policies. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  set  the  record 
straight,  that  is  paid  for  out  of  a  fund 
created  by  insurance  premiums  paid  for 
by  the  banks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  insurance  is  paid  for  by  the 
people  who  do  the  exporting.  This  is  no 
gift. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  paid  by  American 
t&xpsiyGrs 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  have  to  make  this 
up  because  Congress  appropriates  the 
money  to  go  in  the  Bank.  We  are  talking 
about  the  insurance.  We  must  appro¬ 
priate  the  money  to  cover  the  Bank’s 
deficits. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  insurance  is  paid  for  like  an 
insurance  premium  to  the  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Co.  or  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  They  will  make 
money  out  of  it.  They  are  not  losing 
money.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  a 
record  of  making  money  for  the  Treas¬ 
ury  on  direct  loans.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  cannot  produce  evidence 
of  losses  on  the  aggregate  total  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  record  of  repay¬ 
ment  is  good  because  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  not  loaned  money  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  have  loaned 
to  some  poor  credit  risks. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  that  Hungary 
would  pay  back  the  $900  million  which 
is  in  default  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  thing 
I  wish  to  say  in  reply  is,  it  is  easy  to  say, 
“If  you  sell  this  to  Russia,  it  looks  as 
though  we  are  giving  aid  to  Russia,”  but 
the  simple  truth  is  that  we  are  going 
to  sell  the  wheat  to  somebody,  some¬ 
where.  We  are  either  going  to  sell  or 
trade  with  Russia  and  permit  it  to  be  a 


direct  sale,  over  which  we  will  have  some 
control;  or  sell  to  France,  or  to  Italy,  or 
to  Germany — which  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing — and  they  are  going  to  sell  to  Russia. 
Their  insurance  companies  will  insure 
sales.  Every  Senator  knows  that.  Let 
us  stop  kidding  ourselves. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  within  the 
past  few  months  a  number  of  sales  have 
been  made  directly  by  Canada  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  the  Soviet  Union,  both  of  whom 
are  our  allies.  We  also  know  that  the 
Germans  sold  450,000  tons  of  flour  last 
month  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  know  it 
was  an  insured  program,  exactly  as  this 
would  be. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  do  not  wish 
merely  to  give  aid.-  I  suggest  that  one 
of  the  reasons  we  have  a  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  as  big  as  this  one  is  that  Congress 
is  so  involved  in  emotionalism  that  it 
cannot  get  down  to  do  business. 

One  of  the  answers  to  the  aid  program 
is  to  trade,  to  sell,  to  make  some  money 
for  a  change,  to  do  business.  If  we  sell 
Russia  some  wheat,  they  may  not  have 
as  much  to  spend  for  atom  bombs. 

An  old  farmer  up  in  South  Dakota,  I 
believe,  said: 

I  am  willing  to  sell  Russia  anything  it  can¬ 
not  shoot  back. 

That  makes  good  sense.  He  did  not 
get  his  mind  cluttered  up  with  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  He  had  some  sense 
about  what  he  was  doing.  He  thought  it 
was  much  better  to  sell  than  to  give  it 
away.  He  thought  it  was  better  to  sell 
through  American  hands  than  to  sell 
through  a  middleman.  I  believe  the  old 
farmer  has  more  sense  than  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  made  his  eloquent  argument 
to  sell  grain  and  get  moving,  to  sell  even 
to  Red  countries,  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  wheat  and  grain.  That  is  not  the 
point  at  issue.  The  question  is  whether 
we  will  underwrite  the  credit  of  the 
country  which  buys  it,  even  if  it  is  a  Com¬ 
munist  country.  That  is  what  is  in¬ 
volved.  Many  fine  merchants  in  this 
country  have  gone  broke  trying  to  sell 
too  much  to  too  many  whose  credit  is  no 
good. 

I  submit  what  is  in  the  record — the 
whole  history  of  America  indicates  that 
a  Communist  promise  on  a  promissory 
note  or  anything  else  is  not  worth  the 
ink  with  which  it  is  written. 

There  is  much  difference  between  hav¬ 
ing  an  insurance  policy  paid  for  by  pre¬ 
miums,  by  people  engaged  for  profit  in 
the  export  business,  and  a  program  that 
causes  the  taxpayers  at  home  involun¬ 
tarily  to  shoulder  the  risk  of  bad  faith 
and  the  bad  debts  of  Communist  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  this  discussion.  I 
have  had  many  letters  from  many  con¬ 
stituents  in  my  State  protesting  against 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  I  have  obtained  statements  from 
those  in  authority  dealing  with  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  I  have  tried  to  send  back  the 
official  reasons  to  my  people — that  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  surplus  and  of  the  storage 


problem  created  by  that  surplus  would 
better  our  balance-of-payments  prob¬ 
lem;  that  the  transaction  shows  to  the 
world  our  tremendous  productive  capac¬ 
ity  and  raises  our  prestige. 

Those  answers  have  been  given  to  me, 
and  there  is  some  weight  to  them;  in  ad¬ 
dition  that  we  are  selling  wheat  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Germany  is  turning  it  into 
flour,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  And  that  same  wheat,  in  the 
shape  of  flour,  as  processed,  with  added 
value  attached,  has  gone  on  to  Russia 
and  other  Communist  places.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  known  that 
we  were  underwriting,  in  public  credit, 
three-quarters  of  the  sale  price  of  this 
wheat. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  Senator  to  know  that,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  announced  until  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  and  most  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  Senator,  I  am  sure,  preceded  that 
date. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  that  new  fact  creates  a  very  disturb¬ 
ing  situation. 

We  have  said  “Let  us  not  trade  with 
Communist  governments.  Let  us  cut  off 
the  purchase  of  tobacco  from  Cuba.  Let 
us  thereby  destroy  certain  businesses  in 
Tampa.  Let  us  put  out  of  employment 
several  hundred  workers.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  let  us  not  ship  to  them  the 
things  which  they  need.  Let  us  go 
further  and  insist  that  our  allies  not  ship 
to  Cuba  the  things  which  they  need.  Fbet 
us  go  further  and  say  that  if  our  allies 
do  that,  we  will  not  let  the  ships  that 
have  gone  into  Cuban  ports  with  this 
material  come  into  our  ports.” 

How  in  heaven’s  name  can  we  justify 
this  thing  we  are  doing  now  as  against 
our  fixed  policy  down  there?  I  have 
been  seeking  to  defend  it,  and  seeking  to 
pass  on  explanations  which  sounded  to 
me  as  if  they  had  some  weight  to  them; 
but  when  it  comes  out  here  that  instead 
of  getting  payment  in  gold  we  are  in¬ 
stead  publicly  financing  a  credit  on  the 
whole  proposal  by  three-quarters,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  projects  a  decidedly  weaker 
picture.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  brought  this  up. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  persuasive  and  pertinent  support. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo¬ 
gize  to  the  Senate  for  withholding  the 
vote  on  this  matter  for  a  minute  or  two. 
I  rise  in  the  hope  that  we  can  make  our 
decision  without  any  undue  emotion. 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  International  Finance  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  This  subcommittee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  held  rather  extensive  hear¬ 
ings  earlier  this  year  with  respect  to  the 
powers  and  the  duties  of  that  splendid 
institution.  Its  chairman  is  Mr.  Linder, 
a  patriotic  American,  who  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  security  and  safety  of 
our  country  as  any  Senator  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  at  this  moment.  I  believe  it  is  about 
time,  Mr.  President,  that  we  stopped  act¬ 
ing  as  100  separate  Secretaries  of  State 
in  the  Senate.  If  there  is  need  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  obligations,  the  privileges,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  let 
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the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  and  have  it  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
will  guarantee  it  an  early  hearing.  Let 
us  not — in  what  I  might  say  is  perhaps 
the  last  gasp  of  Joe  McCarthyism — pass 
this  amendment  tonight,  without  con¬ 
sideration,  without  hearings,  without  any 
understanding  of  the  international  im¬ 
plications  of  what  we  are  about  to  do.  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  defeated. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
Senators  are  shouting  “Vote!”  This  is 
a  critical  issue. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  my  colleagues. 

I  should  like  to  go  home,  too.  But  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  more  critical 
issue  confronting  the  Senate. 

If  my  mail  is  any  indication,  the  people 
expect  us  to  carefully  consider  this  issue, 
and  they  do  not  expect  us  to  shout  “Vote, 
vote,”  at  9:30,  after  a  serious  amendment 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

What  is  wrong  is  the  principle  in¬ 
volved.  Some  day  Senators  will  say  this 
is  so,  whether  I  am  here  or  not. 

We  are  talking  about  our  implacable 
enemies,  devoted  to  our  destruction. 

We  are  talking  about  whether  or  not 
to  give  them  help. 

I  say  we  should  not  do  it  unless  we  can 
get  something  significant  in  return.  All 
the  talk  about  whether  the  Germans  do 
it  or  the  Canadians  do  it  does  not  make 
it  right. 

If  we  are  right  about  this  issue,  if  we 
are  the  citadel  of  freedom,  if  we  are  ask¬ 
ing  our  people  to  pour  out  their  substance 
to  defeat  this  threat,  on  what  ground 
can  it  be  argued  that  we  should  give 
them  aid  in  the  guise  of  trade. 

I  add  one  addendum  to  that  thought: 
If  we  could  get  something  for  the  free 
world,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 

If  we  could  get  some  concession,  some 
lessening  of  the  tension  in  Berlin,  some 
cessation  of  the  provocations  and  hostili¬ 
ties  toward  our  men  on  the  autobahn, 
some  way  of  stopping  seizures  of  our 
citizens  such  as  Professor  Barghoorn 
from  Connecticut,  if  we  could  get  some¬ 
thing  in  Cuba — if  we  could  get  some  con¬ 
cession,  somewhere,  that  would  be  one 
thing. 

But  we  continue  to  tumble  head  over 
heels  every  day  to  give  to  them  and  get 
nothing  in  return. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  wrong. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  gold,  dollars,  or 
trade.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  is  wrong.  Our  critics  can  laugh,  but 
I  am  sure  we  are  right. 

It  is  time  we  talked  about  it.  We  are 
accused  of  talking  in  emotional  terms. 

I  speak  in  terms  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong,  what  is  black  or  white. 

It  interests  me,  it  intrigues  me,  it  com¬ 
forts  me  to  know  that  I  know  of  no  labor 
organization  that  has  advocated  this 
bill. 

The  little  people  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world  know  better. 

I  know  of  no  small-scale  farmers — and 
I  live  among  them — who  have  advocated 
it. 


The  Connecticut  Farm  Bureau  is 
against  it. 

Who  is  for  the  bill? 

I  ask  this  in  all  charity. 

The  chamber  of  commerce,  the  bank¬ 
ers  who  had  their  meeting  in  this  city, 
are  for  it.  Now  I  know  many  good 
bankers. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  a  blanket  indict¬ 
ment  on  them. 

But  I  think  it  is  interesting  that  the 
bankers  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
are  the  only  groups  of  national  signifi¬ 
cance  that  are  for  the  bill. 

They  want  to  make  money. 

When  Lenin  said  that  when  we  get 
ready  to  hang  the  capitalists,  they  will 
sell  to  us  the  rope  with  which  to  do  it, 
he  was  more  prophetic  than  he  thought 
he  was. 

And  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
bankers  association  lend  credence  to  his 
declaration. 

I  am  not  interested  in  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  about  interest  rates  and  guaran¬ 
tees. 

The  question  is  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  that  of  tyranny  and  slavery;  and 
we  are  giving  comfort  to  our  enemies,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  resist  them. 

Historians  will  say,  “What  fools — they 
sowed  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion.” 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  our  trade  with  Russia  is  not 
the  question  at  issue.  In  the  last  11 
years  we  bought  $92  million  more  than 
we  sold  to  them.  Germany  alone  has 
had  trade  with  the  bloc  countries 
amounting  to  $700  million  in  the  last 
year.  The  question  of  whether  we 
should  trade  with  them  is  not  involved; 
we  have  been. 

This  amendment  singles  out  grain. 
That  is  the  extent  to  which  it  would  pro¬ 
hibit  guarantees  against  credit.  Why 
single  out  grain?  Why  not  single  out 
industrial  machinery?  Why  not  refuse 
to  extend  credit  for  that  purpose?  Why 
leave  in  the  restriction  against  grain 
only?  I  cannot  understand  why  grain 
is  the  only  one  commodity  to  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  answer 
that  question.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate 
question.  The  reason  we  singled  out 
wheat  and  grain  is  that  those  are  the 
only  products  on  which  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  has  agreed  to  extend  credit. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  To¬ 
morrow  it  may  extend  credit  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fertilizer  or  machinery. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  so  I  will  resist  it.  As 
of  this  time,  grain  is  the  only  product 
involved. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  This 


amendment  applies  only  to  grain.  Why 
not  cotton?  Why  not  tobacco?  Why  not 
jet  airplanes?  Let  us  make  it  across 
the  board,  and  I  shall  support  it.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  pick  out  grain 
alone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
what  I  said  before.  The  President  said 
if  this  deal  works  out  he  intends  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  principle  to  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  amendment  does  not  apply 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in 
Florida.  It  does  not  apply  to  machinery 
produced  in  Connecticut.  It  does  not 
apply  to  minerals  produced  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States.  It  does  not  apply  to  a 
darn  thing  except  grains  and  its 
products. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
include  any  other  material,  mineral,  or 
commodity,  and  provide  that  it  includes 
all  exports  to  Communist  states,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  support  the  amendment;  but 
I  will  not  support  any  amendment  which 
is  aimed  directly  at  the  Midwest  grain 
producers,  flour  miller’s,  and  no  one  else. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  we  are  going  to  consider  on  Monday 
next,  in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  appropriation. 
The  matter  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  brought  up  is  a  proper  mat¬ 
ter  for  consideration  during  the  hearing 
on  the  Export-Import  Bank  appropria¬ 
tion.  We  can  provide  limitations  as  to 
what  the  Bank  can  or  cannot  do  with  the 
money.  I  think  the  matter  should  be 
discussed  fully  when  we  consider  the 
Export-Import  Bank  appropriation,  but 
not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  getting 
down  to  practicalities,  and  not  emotions. 
Wheat  is  singled  out.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  proposal  is  aimed  at  the 
wheat  deal  now  being  negotiated  between 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  heard  statements  by  many  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  want  us  to  stop  subsidies 
paid  to  the  farmers,  but  they  have  not 
said  anything  about  subsidies  paid  to 
magazine  and  newspaper  publishers,  or 
steamships,  or  airlines,  or  railroads.  I 
have  heard  no  complaint  about  a  tariff, 
which  was  the  first  subsidy  introduced 
in  this  country  to  help  the  businessman. 
But  the  farmer  is  always  made  the  goat. 

Senators  talk  about  the  surpluses  we 
have  on  the  ground  and  in  storage  and 
how  much  it  costs  to  maintain  that  stor¬ 
age.  They  talk  about  the  prices  main¬ 
tained  by  subsidies  to  the  wheat  growers. 
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$2  a  bushel  this  year,  with  the  prospect 
next  year  of  $1.15  to  $1.25  a  bushel. 

In  this  amendment  the  farmer  is 
singled  out  again.  Someone  should 
speak  for  the  farmer.  Like  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  other  Senators,  I  come  from 
a  wheat  State.  I  know  what  the  farmers 
are  up  against.  This  is  one  way  to  re¬ 
duce,  not  on  ah  aid  basis,  but  on  a  trade 
basis,  the  surpluses  in  wheat.  This  is 
one  way  to  be  paid,  in  gold,  and  in  dol¬ 
lars,  on  a  wheat  transaction  amounting 
to  something  on  the  order  of  $250  mil¬ 
lion  for  something  on  the  order  of  4 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat. 

People  talk  about  our  European  allies. 
West  Germany  has  been  mentioned. 
West  Germany,  which  finds  fault  with 
us  because  we  are  considering  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  has  had  a  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
countries  and  with  Communist  China  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $4  billion  last  year. 
This  country  has  had  no  trade  with 
China;  but  with  the  Eastern-bloc  coun¬ 
tries  and  with  the  Soviet  Union  our  total 
trade  amounted,  if  I  recall  correctly,  to 
less  than  $500  million. 

If  the  wheat  is  not  sold  by  us  directly, 
it  will  be  bought  by  the  Germans,  as 
they  have  bought  it  before,  and  also  by 
the  French,  the  Italians,  and  other 
countries.  There  it  will  be  milled  into 
flour,  and  the  flour  will  find  its  way  into 
the  satellites  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  What  are  we  to  do?  We 
can  either  enter  into  an  honest  trade 
agreement  or  be  hypocrites  and  work 
through  middlemen.  The  answer  is  up 
to  us. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  wish  to  join  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  in  voting  against 
the  amendment,  even  though  we  in  New 
York  raise  no  wheat  to  speak  of,  but  for 
the  reason  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  majority  leader. 

A  great  nation  neither  bluffs  nor  vacil¬ 
lates  in  the  wind  like  a  weather  vane. 
By  national  consensus  we  have  agreed  to 
make  the  wheat  deal.  The  terms  for  it 
have  been  discussed  on  normal  com¬ 
mercial  terms.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
would  act  as  any  other  bank  would  act, 
as  a  lender,  and  would  not  extend  credit 
unless  it  thought  it  was  a  good  loan. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  make  ourselves 
ridiculous  if  by  this  backhanded,  back¬ 
door  way  we  kill  the  deal.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  face  the  situation  frontal¬ 
ly  and  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  national  decision,  not  to  go 
into  it.  However,  to  kill  it  in  this  fashion 
would  be  demeaning  to  the  United  States. 

We  will  not  pull  down  communism  by 
selling  them  or  not  selling  them  this 
wheat,  or  pull  down  communism  by  com¬ 
mercial  trade  or  lack  of  commercial 
trade.  Many  more  monumental  things 
must  be  done  for  that.  We  would  con¬ 
fuse  our  Western  Allies  by  following  a 
policy  that  others  have  not  pursued,  and 
we  would  deprive  our  people  of  some 
markets  with  them.  In  the  interest  of 
our  national  dignity  and  standing  as  a 


great  state,  let  us  deal  with  this  problem 
frontally,  not  in  this  backhanded  way. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  what  my  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  has  said,  and  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
there  is  considerable  merit  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  brought 
up  in  connection  with  the.  pending  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  grain  should  be  singled 
out.  The  bill  before  us  has  been  “loused 
up”  enough  during  the  past  month.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  it  in  its  present 
form.  I  think  we  have  done  enough 
harm  to  it  already. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  believe  we  are  arguing  about  a  non¬ 
existent  issue.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
just  never  has  proposed  extending  credit 
to  the  Communist  bloc  for  any  other  pre¬ 
vious  purpose  than  the  present  grain 
sales.  However,  if  it  will  make  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate  happier  to  have 
all  products  included,  instead  of  only 
wheat  and  grain,  I  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  doing  so.  I  certainly  am  de¬ 
sirous  of  closing  the  credit  door  to  Com¬ 
munists  for  all  purposes  insofar  as  Amer¬ 
ican  public  credit  is  concerned. 

I  point  out  that  I  included  grain  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  only  type  of  transac¬ 
tion  for  which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  ever  agreed  to  provide  credit  to  the 
Russians  or  to  Hungary’s  Communist 
dictatorship  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Bank. 
The  Bank  has  steadfastly  refused  to  do 
so  in  the  past.  It  has  very  commendably 
refused  to  do  it.  It  was  never  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  wheat  deal  that  such  a 
transaction  should  be  had.  I  am  trying 
to  get  the  wheat  deal  back  to  where  it 
was  or  where  our  people  thought  it  was, 
namely,  a  sale  for  gold,  a  sale  for  cash. 
We  can  still  hear  the  ringing  words  that 
were  spoken  from  high  places  that  we 
will  make  this  wheat  deal  to  improve  our 
balance  of  payments — to  help  our  dwin¬ 
dling  American  supply  of  gold.  We  do 
not  improve  our  balance  of  payments  by 
having  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
underwrite  the  credits  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  are  seeking  to  purchase  the  supplies 
they  need  in  order  to  continue  to  threat¬ 
en  our  peace  and  the  people  of  the  free 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  it  will 
help - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  object. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
jection  is  heard. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  would  the  Senator 
include?  Would  he  include  all  manu¬ 
factured  products,  semimanufactured 
products,  raw  materials,  and  all  other 
materials? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  amend  my  amendment,  if  that  is  the 
wish  of  the  Senate,  so  that  in  line  9  the 
words  “grain  or”  and  the  word  “thereof” 
be  stricken,  so  that  the  amendment  will 
read  as  follows : 

Sec.  404.  Neither  the  Export-Import  Bank 
nor  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  obliga¬ 
tion  heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred  by  any 
Communist  country  (as  defined  in  section 
620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961) 
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or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  in  any 
other  way  participate  in  the  extension  of 
credit  to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  na¬ 
tional,  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
any  product  by  such  country,  agency,  or 
national. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  in¬ 
clude  manufactured  and  semimanufac¬ 
tured  products  and  raw  materials? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  includes  all  products. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  include 
all  of  them?  I  do  not  believe  that  “prod¬ 
uct”  covers  all. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  nearly  does  when  it 
says  “products”;  that  covers  everything. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  in¬ 
clude  tobacco  and  cotton? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Everything  is  included. 
I  do  not  insist  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  modifying  amendment.  There  can 
be  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment  as  it 
stands  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  doing  this,  but  I  believe  we  must 
face  the  situation.  I  intend  to  move  to 
table  the  pending  amendment.  I  take 
full  responsibility  for  it. 

I  feel  that  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  tells  the  American  people 
that  under  his  decision  to  enter  into  a 
grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  to  be  on  a  credit  basis,  along  ordinary 
business  lines,  and  that  payment  will  be 
in  gold  or  in  dollars,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  not  attempt  to  fool 
any  of  our  citizens. 

I  point  out  again  that  this  is  a  serious 
proposal  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  dealing  with  surpluses. 
Many  Senators  who  do  not  come  from 
farm  States  find  a  great  deal  of  fault 
with  surpluses.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
balance  of  payments,  which  this  deal 
will  alleviate  in  part. 

I  would  hope,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  situation  has  now  been  thoroughly 
aired,  that  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom — 
and,  of  course,  it  is  the  Senate’s  deci¬ 
sion — would  agree  to  table  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  pending,  because  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  further  to  add  to  the 
debate  which  has  been  held  thus  far. 

Therefore,  I  first  address  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry  to  the  Chair.  What  is  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  on  his  own 
motion  to  amend  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  as  originally  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  motion  addressed 
to  the  original  amendment  would  also 
run  against  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered, 
would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tabling  motion  will  apply  to  the  other 
amendment  also. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  not  unanimous 
consent  required  because  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  is  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  offered  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  After  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  was  refused  for  amending  the 
amendment  voluntarily. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  it  require 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  amend  his  amendment 
after  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered  on  the  original  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  ma¬ 
jority  vote  the  Senator  may  amend  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  After  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  original 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
it  can  be  modified  by  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Only  by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Perhaps  I  can  clarify 
the  situation  and  help  the  Senate - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  may  have  that 
right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  about  offering  the 
modifying  amendment.  I  had  not  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  majority  leader  intended 
to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nor  did  I. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  advised  me,  but  he  acted  more  or 
less  without  premeditation  and  without 
thinking  about  it  in  advance.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  a  hassle  about  the 
proposed  amendment,  because  it  is  true 
that  I  have  a  right  to  move  to  amend  my 
own  amendment.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  majority  leader  has  a  right  to  move 
to  table  my  amendment  to  my  amend¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  accomplished  by  that.  There 
is  no  need  to  have  my  amendment  dis¬ 
cussed  and  debated.  It  is  not  related 
to  a  question  of  actuality  or  to  any  situ¬ 
ation  now  confronting  the  country,  be¬ 
cause  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  not 
proposed  to  make  loans  for  any  other 
type  of  activity.  It  is  only  this  one 
transaction  of  grain  sales  that  is  in¬ 
volved.  Consequently,  so  that  we  may 
proceed  and  understand  each  other 
clearly,  I  withdraw  my  motion  to  amend 
my  amendment.  Then  my  original 
amendment  itself  will  be  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  original  Mundt 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of  my 
motion,  the  original  Mundt  amendment, 
as  amended,  would  have  been  before 
the  Senate  anyway,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  Mundt  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton],  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 40 


Aiken 

Hart 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hill 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdick 

Javits 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Church. 

McCarthy 

Yarbofough 

Clark 

McGee 

Young,  N.Dak. 

Eastland 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NAYS— 46 


Allott 

Gruening 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Prouty 

BeaU 

Hickenlooper 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Holland 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Cooper 

Keating 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Edmondson 

Mechem 

Tower 

Ervin 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Morse 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Engle 

McGovern 

Walters 

Hruska 

Morton 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table  was  rejected 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  Senate  may  now  work  its  will  on 
the  question  of  whether  it  wishes  to  have 
this  amendment  include  all  products — 
because  three  Senators  indicated  that 
they  would  not  vote  for  my  amendment 
if  it  included  only  grain,  but  that  they 
would  vote  for  it  if  it  included  all  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  certainly  the  only  reason  why 
all  products  were  not  included  in  the 
amendment  originally  was  that  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  has  not  heretofore  ex¬ 
tended  credit  to  permit  the  sale  and  ship¬ 
ment  of  any  other  product  to  these  Com¬ 
munist  countries — I  now  submit  to  my 
amendment  the  following  amendment: 
In  line  8,  after  the  words  “purchase  of”, 
strike  out  the  words  “grain  or”  and  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  “product”, 
strike  out  the  word  “thereof”.  As  thus 
amended,  my  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  then  would  read,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  end  of  line  7:  “in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  purchase  of  any  product  by 
such  country,  agency,  or  national.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  as  now  proposed  to  be 
amended  will  then  be  fair  to  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  the 
amendment  to  be  known  only  as  an  anti¬ 
grain  amendment.  Therefore,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  if  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  state  that  as  he  now  proposes  to 
amend  his  amendment,  it  would  apply 
to  all  manufactured  and  semimanufac¬ 
tured  items,  all  raw  materials,  and  all 
farm  commodities  and  their  products. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  will,  if  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  any  other  Government 
agency  proposes  to  extend  or  guarantee 
credit  to  the  Communists  in  that  con¬ 
nection. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  this  question  for 
the  reason  that  the  President  has  said 
he  wishes  to  have  all  commodities 
shipped. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  and  I  point  out 
that  my  purpose  in  offering  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  my  amendment  is  to  enable 
the  Senate  to  decide  by  its  solemn  vote 
whether  it  wishes  to  open  up  the  pro¬ 
gram — for  the  first  time — so  that  under 
the  program,  aid  will  be  given  by  the 
United  States  to  Communist  countries 
so  they  can  engage  in  foreign  trade  with 
our  American  credit  underwriting  their 
obligations  and  guaranteeing  that  they 
will  pay  their  debts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
disagree  most  strongly  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  this  will  open  up  a  program  of  aid 
to  Communist  countries.  I  would  say 
that,  instead,  this  is  opening  up  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  trade,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  taken  over — to  a  large  extent  with 
American  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States — by  our  Western  European 
allies.  I  have  already  told  the  Senate 
that  Germany  alone  in  trade  with  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
with  the  so-called  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  last  year  had  trade  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  $5  billion,  while  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  eastern  satellite 
states  and  the  Soviet  Union  amounted 
to  approximately  $300  million. 

If  this  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
adopted,  we  can  anticipate  an  extension 
of  what  has  been  going  on  for  years,  by 
means  of  which  American  manufacturers 
and  producers  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  have  sold  their  products  to  our 
friends  and  our  allies  in  Western  Europe, 
who  make  very  little  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  aid  program ;  and  these 
products  will  in  many  instances  proceed 
from  this  country,  by  means  of  a  middle¬ 
man  process  and  at  a  profit,  and  will  find 
their  way  into  the  satellite  states,  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  into  Communist 
China. 

So  Senators  had  better  face  the  facts 
of  the  situation  and  realize  what  they 
will  be  doing  if  they  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Mundt  amendment. 
This  amendment  to  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  deal  with  aid;  it  deals 
with  trade. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Neither  do  I  agree 
categorically  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  as  to  what 
the  amendment  would  mean.  I  think 
his  amendment  runs  to  the  question  of 
whether  public  credit  shall  be  used  to 
support  this  private  trade.  This  has 
been  announced  as  the  approval  of  pri¬ 
vate  trade  and  the  issuance  of  the  proper 
or  required  export  licenses. 

I  have  already  stated  for  the  Record 
that  I  have  gone  to  considerable  effort  to 
try  to  explain  this  matter  in  a  way  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  my  own  people 
back  home.  But  instead  of  providing  for 
purely  private  trade,  I  point  out  that 
this  is  something  by  which  we  would  en¬ 
gage  in  trade  and  would  make  available 
to  it  Federal  Government  credit  which 


belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  problem  that  both¬ 
ers  me,  and  that  is  why  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  is  mex-itorious. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  won¬ 
der  whether  we  may  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  this  amendment  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  intends  to  yield  the  floor.  I  ask 
this  question  because  we  intend  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  amendment,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  vote  on  this  amendment  will  not 
come  at  a  vei’y  eai’ly  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  his  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  have  the  pending  amendment  to  this 
amendment  stated. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  too  hap¬ 
py  with  this  amendment  to  the  Mundt 
amendment;  but  make  this  brief  obser¬ 
vation  :  The  matter  of  this  proposed  sale 
of  wheat  was  presented  to  us  as  being  a 
sale  of  excess  wheat  for  gold.  But  now 
that  has  been  changed.  The  proposed 
arrangement  calls  for  a  25-percent  gold 
down  payment,  and  then  the  rest  on 
credit.  But  not  private  credit;  instead, 
it  would  be  public  credit,  Government 
guarantee. 

I  respectfully  take  issue  with  the 
leadership  when  it  says  this  would  be  a 
normal  business  transaction,  typical  of 
the  way  business  transactions  are  nor¬ 
mally  can’ied  out. 

Regai-dless  of  what  the  Germans  or 
any  other  counti’y  does,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
deal  we  were  told  it  would  be.  Not  one 
American  industrialist  or  banker  but 
what  would  prefer  to  have  a  Govei’nment 
guarantee  of  any  deal,  at  any  time.  But 
a  Govenxment  guarantee  is  not  part  of 
an  ordinary  pi'ivate  business  ti’ansaction. 
Instead,  it  is  an  extraordinary  arrange¬ 
ment;  and  in  any  case  it  is  different  from 
what  we  wei'e  told  the  deal  would  be. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agi-ee  more  completely  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri.  All  of  us  should  keep 
in  mind,  and  the  counti-y  should  keep  in 
mind,  the  point,  that  by  adding  this 
amendment  to  my  amendment,  we  shall 
not  be  changing  one  iota  the  situation 
realistically  confronting  the  United 
States  and  its  taxpayers.  We  shall  mere¬ 
ly  be  setting  up  a  bairrier  against  some 
future  contingency  whereby  the  Export- 
Impoi’t  Bank  might  decide,  in  violation  of 
its  15-year-old  precedent,  to  extend  Gov¬ 
ernment  credit  to  Communist  countries 
for  the  purchase  of  our  supplies  or  per¬ 
haps  even  the  supplies  of  others.  Both 
in  our  program  of  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
trade  I  submit  we  should  not  force 
Amei'ican  taxpayers  to  finance  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Communists  to  thi-eaten 
our  own  desti’uction. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentai-y  in- 
quiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addi-essed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
discuss  the  merits  or  demei'its  of  the 
amendment  pi’oposed  by  the  Senator 
fi’om  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  hei'e  to  legislate  for  industrialists, 
farmers,  or  any  particular  group. 

All  I  am  insisting  upon  is  that  all  the 
economic  groups  of  this  country  be 

treated  alike.  For  that  reason  I  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  understand 
they  have  now  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  which  would  include  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  all  manufactured  items,  semi¬ 
manufactured  items,  raw  materials,  and 
all  agricultural  commodities  and  their 
products. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  Senators  would  like  to  vote. 
For  many  days  I  have  wanted  to  vote. 
But,  without  a  doubt,  the  proposed 
amendment  is  the  most  important 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
bill.  I  am  rather  surprised  that  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  com¬ 
mittee  has  jui'isdiction  over  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  ai’e 
willing  to  have  major  policy  questions 
decided  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
10  minutes  after  10  p.m.,  after  314  weeks 
of  exhausting  debate,  discussion,  and 
time-consuming  activities  in  this  body. 
I  shall  not  let  the  Senate,  if  I  can  help 
it,  vote  on  the  issue  immediately,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  needed  time  to 
discuss  some  minor  amendments  to  the 
aid  bill,  we  need  plenty  of  time  to  discuss 
the  pi-esent  situation.  We  are  not  talk¬ 
ing  merely  about  an  amendment  to  the 
aid  bill;  we  ai'e  talking  about  a  general 
policy  decision  relating  to  trade  that 
may  very  well  determine  the  future 
course  of  history. 

We  must  live  in  this  world.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  we  have.  It  is  a  world 
that  has  many  troublesome  problems. 
Some  people  feel  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  Communists  is  to  continue  to 
hate  them,  to  continue  to  despise  them, 
and  hope  that  they  will  fade  away. 

Let  us  make  it  crystal  clear.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  will  not  collapse  because  it 
does  not  get  wheat  from  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
wheat  deal  will  go  through  anyway. 

Furthermore,  all  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  done  is  to  say  that  our 
Government  is  willing  to  issue  export  li¬ 
censes  to  Amei'ican  commercial  firms  if 
such  commercial  firms  could  make  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements  with  so-called  east¬ 
ern  Communist-bloc  countries,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  provided  that  those 
firms  fulfill  certain  criteria  and  condi¬ 
tions.  We  have  not  had  any  deal  with 
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Russia,  and  I  am  a  little  tired  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  Record  appear  as  though  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sat  down 
and  made  a  deal  with  Russia.  The  only 
people  that  have  been  talking  to  the 
Russians  are  some  private  American 
businessmen.  They  are  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  themselves  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Russians.  All  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  said  is  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
our  Government,  insofar  as  the  executive 
branch  is  concerned,  that  licenses  be  is¬ 
sued  to  commercial  firms  in  the  United 
States  to  do  business  with  eastern  So- 
cialist-Communist-bloc  countries  in  the 
field  of  wheat  and  certain  other  cereals 
and  feed  grains. 

Certain  companies  have  come  in.  One 
of  them  has  made  a  business  transaction 
with  Hungary.  That  company  has  been 
doing  business  in  Canada  through  its 
Canadian  subsidiary  for  years. 

The  Cargill  Co.  is  not  a  local  firm.  It 
has  worldwide  connections  and  subsidi¬ 
aries.  The  Cargill  Co.  applies  in  the 
United  States  for  an  export  license  to  do 
business  with  Hungary  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  that 
it  was  permissible  and  legal  to  make  such 
application,  and  because  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  under  an  Executive 
order,  is  now  willing  to  accept  that  ap¬ 
plication.  That  application  is  for  an  ex¬ 
port  license,  which  has  been  granted, 
that  permits  that  particular  company  to 
seek  out  some  business  with  customers. 

What  are  we  talking  about  now  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Mundt  amendment? 
We  are  talking  about  an  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  on  credits.  Every  Senator  knows 
that  every  sale  that  is  made  involves 
credits.  It  is  either  30  days,  60  days, 
6  months,  or  18  months.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  deal  with  Communist  Chinese  in¬ 
volved  credits  that  extended  as  long  as 
3  years.  Those  commitments  by  the 
Communist  Chinese — Communist  China 
aid — have  been  paid  and  are  being  paid. 

In  the  recent  Canadian  wheat  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  which  Canada 
sold  substantial  quantities  of  wheat  to 
Russia,  the  deal  was  25  percent  down 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  18  months, 
with  payments  of  one-third  each  6 
months. 

What  did  the  Soviet  Union  do?  In¬ 
stead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  18 
months’  credit,  they  paid  80  percent 
down  in  cash  because  they  did  not  want 
to  pay  the  interest  charges. 

I  point  out,  first,  that  there  is  no  deal 
with  the  Russians  now.  The  only  appli¬ 
cation  that  we  have  before  us  is  the  one 
to  sell  a  certain  amount  of  feed  grains 
to  Hungary.  — 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  consum¬ 
mated  a  single  contract.  Whether  they 
will  or  not  depends  upon  what  their 
needs  are,  what  their  shipping  rates  may 
be,  the  price,  and  other  conditions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mention  has  been 
made  that  the  deal  would  be  a  public 
trade.  Mention  has  also  been  made 
about  the  use  of  taxpayers’  funds.  Would 
any  taxpayers’  funds  or  Government 
funds  be  used  in  the  transaction? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  not  the 
transaction  be  very  similar  to  that  which 
a  purchaser  of  a  house  using  PHA  in¬ 
surance  would  pursue? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  the 
money  would  be  furnished  by  a  private 
concern. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  money  is  fur¬ 
nished  through  an  insurance  premium. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Insurance  is  col¬ 
lected  which  builds  up  a  reserve. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  were 
present  in  the  Chamber,  for  he  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  that  handles 
questions  pertaining  to  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is 
an  ample  reserve  in  the  hands  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  handle  the  guar¬ 
antees  which  it  handles  all  over  the 
world? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  now  has  a  balance  of  $746,700,000 
of  undivided  profits  that  have  been 
placed  in  reserve  and  that  did  not  come 
from  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  principally 
a  reserve  built  up  by  the  collection  of 
insurance  for  those  guarantees. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  not 
true  that  a  dealer  who  might  desire  to 
handle  the  sale  of  grain  to  any  country 
would  go  to  his  bank — it  might  be  in 
Minneapolis,  New  York,  or  St.  Louis — 
and  he  would  apply  to  that  bank  for  a 
loan.  The  bank  would  then  go  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  apply  for  in¬ 
surance.  If  that  insurance  were  al¬ 
lowed,  a  premium  would  be  paid  in  order 
to  support  the  loan.  Is  that  not  the  pro¬ 
cedure  which  is  followed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  It  is  a 
business  procedure  which  is  not  only 
characteristic  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Insurance  program,  which  I  shall 
read  into  the  Record,  because  we  have 
it  here  from  the  actual  report,  but  it 
is  a  business  procedure  that  is  followed 
in  every  single  industrial  country  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Prom  the  time  the 
Export-Import  Bank  started  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  present  time  its  losses  have 
been  practically  nil,  and,  so  far  as  in¬ 
surance  is  concerned,  it  has  made  a 
profit  of  several  hundred  million  dollars. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  is  very 
familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  has  made  those 
comments. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  said 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  I  say  to  the  majority  leader, 
I  believe  this  is  a  good  debate. 

I  dislike  to  say  “I”,  but  I  submitted  a 
resolution  to  provide  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  give 


us  until  February  to  discuss  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  to  look  into  it. 

Why  are  we  here  tonight,  ad  hoc,  try¬ 
ing  to  decide? 

Because  the  President  did  not  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  do  it  in  any  other 
way. 

I  believe  we  should  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity,  because  the  country  is  upset 
about  this. 

I  am  sure  I  am  right.  But  I  believe 
we  should  hammer  this  out  and  discuss 
it  fully. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made 
valuable  contributions. 

I  believe  we  should  work  hard  on  this 
problem. 

I  believe  it  is  indeed  a  most  critical 
and  crucial  question  before  us. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  hurried. 

I  wish  we  had  more  time,  because  I 
believe  we  can  prove  we  are  right. 

If  the  President  had  given  us  more 
time  we  could  have  heard  witnesses  and 
weathered  this  together  and  I  do  not  say 
this  critically  of  the  President.  But  I 
wish  he  had  given  us  time  to  refer  this 
to  a  committee — the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  or  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  or  some  other  com¬ 
mittee.  Then  we  would  have  a  commit¬ 
tee  report,  one  way  or  another,  for 
guidance.  But  we  are  trying  to  legislate, 
ad  hoc,  and  we  are  not  getting  very  far. 

I  suggest  that  all  we  can  do  now  is  to 
intercept  a  fait  accompli  at  the  11th 
hour. 

I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  put  this 
vote  over  until  tomorrow  and  give  us  all 
some  time  to  think  this  problem  out,  to 
talk  about  it,  and  to  make  our  arguments 
pro  and  con  tonight. 

WE  ARE  NOW  CUTTING  SOME  OP  THE  FAT  OUT 
OP  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  been  a  long  debate,  its  length 
and  heat  illustrate  that  more  and  more 
of  us  in  the  Senate  are  determined  to 
cut  the  fat  out  of  foreign  aid  so  that  it 
can  be  the  effective  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  it  was  intended  to  be. 

I  am  pleased  that  it  now  looks  as  if 
the  final  amount  to  be  authorized  will 
be  a  reduction  from  last  year’s  figure; 
we  will  succeed  in  cutting  back  on  for¬ 
eign  aid.  At  most  some  $3.7  billion  will 
be  authorized  for  1964,  a  substantial  roll¬ 
back  from  the  last  3  years. 

„  We  have  succeeded  in  curbing  the 
tendency  of  this  program  to  grow  and 
grow.  But,  even  with  this  curb,  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  will  be  at  a  level,  for 
fiscal  1964,  roughly  $1  billion  above  the 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1956,  only  8  years 
ago. 

The  foreign  aid  appropriations  figures 
for  the  years  since  1956  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  pattern  of  growth:  Fiscal  1956,  $2.7 
billion;  fiscal  1957,  $3.8  billion;  fiscal 
1958,  $2.8  billion;  fiscal  1959,  $3.4  bil¬ 
lion;  fiscal  1960,  $3.3  billion;  fiscal  1961, 
$4.5  billion;  fiscal  1962,  $3.9  billion;  and 
fiscal  1963,  $3.9  billion. 

For  years  the  American  public  has 
been  waiting  for  an  orderly  cutting  down 
of  this  program,  a  phasing  out  of  aid  to 
economically  prosperous  countries.  The 
people’s  hopes  have  not  been  realized; 
but  now  we  have  begun. 
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The  Senate  is  taking  this  action  from 
a  conviction  that  only  through  forcing 
more  prudent  foreign  aid  spending  can 
the  waste  in  this  program  be  stopped. 
Experience  has  shown  that  we  cannot 
buy  friends  with  foreign  aid ;  we  must  use 
it  more  selectively  to  help  genuine 
friends  meet  genuine  needs. 

In  the  past  weeks  the  Senate  has  taken 
action  designed  to  cut  off  aid  to  countries 
whose  policies  are  detrimental  to  our  pol¬ 
icies  and  to  world  peace.  We  have  added 
new  restrictions  in  answer  to  specific 
situations  where  our  good  will  has  been 
abused.  Now  the  Senate  is  writing  into 
law  firm  declarations  that  our  foreign 
aid  is  not  going  to  continue  to  flow  no 
matter  what. 

I  do  not  regard  these  actions  as  any 
particular  slap  at  this  administration. 
Instead  I  regard  it  as  strengthening  its 
position  in  allocating  foreign  aid.  With¬ 
out  restrictions,  it  seems  our  administra¬ 
tors  can  never  find  a  good  reason  to  deny 
aid  to  any  country,  when  a  country  can 
point  to  all  the  other  nations  that  are 
on  our  list.  Now  we  shall  set  up  stand¬ 
ards.  Let  us  stop  aid  to  countries  pre¬ 
paring  for  aggression  against  their 
neighbors.  Let  us  defer  aid  to  countries 
unreasonably  interfering  with  our  fish¬ 
ing  boats  on  the  high  seas.  Let  us  stop 
aid  to  countries  which  continually  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  unwillingness  to  use  it 
wisely,  and  of  course  let  us  continue  to 
tighten  up  our  policy  of  no  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries. 

As  nearly  as  anyone  can  determine, 
there  are  some  107  countries  around  the 
world  that  are  receiving  our  foreign  aid. 
We  should  cut  this  list  by  half  at  least. 
Such  a  move  would  show  more  clearly 
that  no  country  has  any  right  to  U.S. 
foreign  aid;  that  we  do  it  to  help  truly 
friendly  countries  solve  critical  develop¬ 
ment  problems  and  resist  communism. 

Of  course,  foreign  aid  has  not  been  a 
complete  waste.  It  has  undoubtedly 
saved  many  countries  from  the  threat  of 
communism  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  troubled  years  ahead.  But  when 
a  country  develops  a  successful  economy, 
as  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  then 
the  aid  should  stop. 

Funds  saved  this  way  can  be  chan¬ 
neled  into  the  spots  where  help  is  most 
urgently  needed,  as  in  Central  and  South 
America.  The  Senate  is  wisely  acting  to 
continue  our  commitments  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  to  make  sure  that 
work  continues  toward  having  a  friendly, 
prosperous,  stable  continent  on  our 
southern  flank.  However,  let  us  make 
sure  that  new  emphasis  is  put  on  the 
contributions  private  business  can  make 
in  showing  Latin  America  how  strong 
economies  are  developed. 

The  Senate  debate  on  foreign  aid  has 
been  a  productive  one.  It  will  result  in 
less  tax  dollars  being  wasted  overseas, 
and  in  building  a  more  effective  foreign 
aid  program.  Many  of  us  have  been 
working  for  years  to  cut  down  foreign  aid 
in  hope  of  forcing  more  prudent  choices 
in  its  administration;  this  year  we  have 
some  measure  of  success.  Since  we  have 
that  measure  of  success,  I  shall  vote  for 
this  measure. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  small  child  in  our  midst  who  has 
received  some  cruel  and  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment.  Just  2  years  old,  she  has,  in  turn, 
been  ignored,  thrashed  or  abandoned  by 
some  of  my  colleagues. 

The  child  of  whom  I  speak  is  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  briefly  my 
support  and  my  concern.  My  theme  in 
substance  is  this:  we  should  expect  no 
more  or  no  less  from  the  Alliance  than 
we  should  from  a  2-year-old  child. 

The  concept  of  lending  a  helping  hand 
to  developing  nations  of  Latin  America 
is  a  noble  one  and  the  birth  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  at  Punta  del  Este  in  1961  brought 
with  it  an  aura  of  good  feeling  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future.  Latin  American 
nations  agreed  that  they  must  help 
themselves  to  move  ahead  toward  politi¬ 
cal  independence,  economic  growth  and 
social  justice. 

In  the  first  2  years  we  have  seen  dis¬ 
appointments  and  there  are  some  justifi¬ 
cations  for  discouragement.  Imperfec¬ 
tions  in  our  system  of  distributing  aid 
and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  neigh¬ 
bors  to  initiate  reforms  have  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  Alliance.  Recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  have 
hardly  brought  comfort  or  reassurance. 

But  there  have  been  some  remarkable 
strides  forward.  The  child  is  two  now 
and,  while  there  is  plenty  of  mischief, 
she  is  beginning  to  learn  to  walk  and 
talk.  Reforms  are  slow  in  coming,  but 
they  are  arriving  at  a  rapidly  increased 
rate.  Progress  in  health  and  education 
is  quite  noticeable. 

Problems  in  taxation,  landholdings 
and  private  investment  are  being  re¬ 
solved  slowly  but  surely.  Considering 
the  diverse  nature  of  our  19  neighbors  to 
the  south  their  people,  economies,  lan¬ 
guages,  government  and  terrain — the 
wide  gulf  which  separates  levels  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  each  country,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Alliance  is  not  retarded, 
as  some  claim,  but  quite  precocious. 

One  grave  error  in  our  thinking  is  the 
belief  by  some  that  the  Alliance  is  ours 
and  it  is  we  who  are  to  determine  its 
course.  In  reality,  the  program  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  and 
the  contributions  which  are  required  for 
its  success  are  much  heavier  for  our 
neighbors  than  they  are  for  us. 

I  am  proud  that  we  are  participating, 
but  we  must  remember  not  to  expect  mi¬ 
racles  of  matui’ity  from  an  infant.  In 
consideration  of  the  legislation  before 
us,  I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  be 
patient,  understanding,  and  firm. 

THE  ROLE  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  IN  FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  we  complete  Senate  action  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
work  of  our  voluntary  American  aid 
program.  The  American  people,  out  of 
their  generosity  and  compassion,  are 
contributing  a  tremendous  amount  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  money  to  a  vast  program  of 
voluntary  foreign  aid.  Unfortunately, 
too  few  people  understand  how  closely 


this  voluntary  foreign  aid  is  geared  in 
with  our  Government-sponsored  pro¬ 
grams  of  economic  development  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

My  attention  was  called  recently  to  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  Service  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  entitled 
“AID  and  U.S.  Voluntary  Agencies — A 
Growing  Partnership.”  That  “growing 
partnership”  theme  exemplifies  what 
Congress  had  in  mind  in  directing 
through  our  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that 
the  services  and  facilities  of  voluntary 
nonprofit  organizations  be  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  further¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  forward  in  that 
pamphlet  from  David  E.  Bell,  the  capable 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development: 

This  pamphlet  tells  a  story  in  which 
Americans  can  take  pride.  Through  these 
humanitarian  activities  the  historical  con¬ 
cern  of  Americans  for  their  fellow  men  is 
demonstrated  by  effective  action  overseas. 
These  American  voluntary  agencies  have 
pioneered  in  foreign  assistance  and  we  are 
indebted  to  them  for  their  initiative,  for 
their  energy,  and  for  their  devotion. 

Through  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  and  its  predecessors,  a  firm  and 
growing  partnership  between  these  voluntary 
organizations  and  Government  has  been 
fostered.  While  scrupulously  observing  the 
nature  and  independence  of  these  private 
groups,  substantial  Government  resources 
have  been  made  available  to  them  to  further 
their  activities  abroad  in  the  fields  of  ma¬ 
terial  aid,  services  to  refugees,  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  self-help. 

This  partnership  has  a  quality  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  alone  cannot  achieve.  It  is  a 
force  of  enduring  strength  and  fellowship 
that  binds  together  our  people  and  the 
friendly  peoples  of  other  countries  and  fur¬ 
thers  and  strengthens  the  peaceful  objectives 
of  the  free  world. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  its  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Service, 
for  stimulating  this  cooperative  effort 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
U.S.  voluntary  agencies  which  serve 
humanity  overseas.  Today  53  of  these 
agencies  are  working  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development — AID — in 
material  aid  and  relief  programs,  self- 
help  efforts,  and  refugee  assistance. 
These  agencies  are  maintaining  around 
600  American  citizen  representatives 
overseas — at  their  own  expense,  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  contributions — and  are 
employing  between  4,500  and  4,800  local 
personnel.  This  is  a  valuable  vountary 
contribution  to  our  total  national  effort 
to  help  underprivileged  people  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  I  just  hope  that  the 
American  people,  whose  generosity  is 
making  such  effective  work  possible 
through  these  voluntary  organizations, 
will  realize  the  necessity  for  providing 
similar  support  in  behalf  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  as  the 
partner  in  many  of  these  oversea  pro¬ 
grams. 

Deep  concern  with  the  plight  of  the 
poor,  the  homeless,  the  oppressed,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  American  tradition. 
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The  typical  American  may  be  hard- 
headed,  but  is  also  warmhearted. 

Our  people  are  mindful  of  the  Biblical 
injunction:  “And  now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  these  three;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity.” 

We  seem  to  be  aware  that  charity  be¬ 
gins  at  home,  but  there  it  does  not  end. 

To  learn  the  full  story  of  this  volun¬ 
tary  foreign  aid  program  rewards  us  with 
a  feeling  of  intense  pride  in  Americans. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  read  the  1962  report 
of  the  commodities  and  funds  sent 
abroad  by  the  American  people  through 
their  voluntary  agencies  for  the  relief  of 
distressed  people.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  these  organizations,  such  as  CARE, 
Church  World  Service,  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  and  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee. 

I  was  so  impressed  by  what  these 
agencies  are  doing  that  I  want  to  share 
the  report  with  you.  This  report  shows 
that  the  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  regis¬ 
tered  with  AID,  sent  overseas  during 
1962  a  total  of  more  than  $275  million 
worth  of  commodities  and  funds.  This 
is  approximately  14  percent  more  than 
during  1961.  The  commodities  shipped 
consisted  of  foods,  including  those  made 
available  to  the  agencies  under  Public 
Law  480,  clothing,  textiles  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies — educational,  vocational,  and 
agricultural. 

We  find  the  agencies  sent  45  percent 
more  commodities  and  funds  to  Africa 
in  1962  than  in  1961,  37  percent  more  to 
Latin  America,  and  7  percent  more  to 
the  Far  East.  In  only  Europe  and  Near 
East-South  Asia  were  there  decreases. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  the 
value  of  the  voluntary  foreign  aid  effort 
when  he  designated  the  week  of  April  9, 
1963,  as  Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week. 
In  the  official  proclamation  he  said : 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
believe  our  assistance  programs  abroad,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  involve  the  distribution  of 
food,  could  possibly  be  effective  unless  we 
had  the  very  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  voluntary  agencies. 

This  participation  between  the  American 
people  and  the  National  Government  and  the 
voluntary  agencies,  the  various  religious  and 
other  charitable  organizations,  really  repre¬ 
sents  I  think,  the  best  aspirations  of  our 
country.  I  think  it  reminds  us  of  the  old 
injunction  about  feeding  those  who  are 
hungry,  visiting  those  who  are  sick  and 
caring  for  those  who  are  in  prison. 

As  you  know  I  have  long  been  a 
stanch  advocate  of  emphasizing  the 
people-to-people  approach  to  foreign  aid, 
which  is  a  program  of  channeling  aid 
through  voluntary  associations  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

This  ground  swell  of  voluntary  activity 
did  not  develop  overnight.  The  service 
of  the  American  people  to  the  needy  is  a 
tradition  based  on  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  man.  It  truly  exemplifies  the  Judeo- 
Christian  spirit  of  caring  for  the  less 
fortunate,  and  sharing  our  own  material 
blessings  with  them.  This  has  been  a 
significant  part  of  our  American  heritage 
from  the  days  of  frontier  neighbor  help¬ 
ing  neighbor  erect  his  log  cabin  or  barn 
to  the  great  present-day  record  of  huge 
sums  contributed  overseas  annually 
through  voluntary  associations  and 
foundations  for  the  purpose  of  wiping 


out  crippling  disease,  improving  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  and  in  other  ways 
dedicating  part  of  our  material  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  cause  of  our  fellow  man’s 
well-being. 

World  War  I  and  its  aftermath  of  hu¬ 
man  suffering  gave  special  impetus  for 
giving  aid  to  the  distressed.  Relief  work, 
begun  in  1914  following  the  invasion  of 
Belgium,  was  continued  in  the  Central 
and  Eastern  States  of  Europe  after  the 
armistice,  and  continued  throughout  the 
famine  in  Soviet  Russia  in  1923. 

Voluntary  effort  was  again  stepped  up 
in  the  early  years  of  World  War  II.  In 
the  wake  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Poland, 
a  flood  of  emotional  appeals  to  aid  the 
victims  engulfed  the  American  people. 
Hundreds  of  hastily  organized  war  relief 
committees  developed  as  country  after 
country  became  involved  in  the  conflict. 
In  order  to  maintain  its  neutrality,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  regulate  economic  relations  with 
belligerent  countries.  In  1939  Congress 
passed  the  Neutrality  Act.  As  a  result,  all 
American  voluntary  relief  agencies,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Red  Cross,  which 
has  its  own  congressional  charter,  were 
required  to  register  with  the  Department 
of  State  if  they  were  engaged  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  funds  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  for  relief  in  belligerent  countries. 

On  March  13,  1941,  the  President  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  examine  the 
whole  problem  of  foreign  war  relief. 
This  committee’s  findings  led  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  President  War  Relief 
Control  Board  to  regulate  the  oversea 
shipment  of  war  relief  supplies  by  volun¬ 
tary  agencies. 

This  arrangement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  voluntary  agencies  was 
continued  after  the  war.  In  May  1946, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  was  established  by  direction 
of  the  President  “to  tie  together  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  private  programs  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relief  and  to  work  with 
interested  agencies  and  groups.”  The 
committee  is  attached  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

At  present  AID  and  the  agencies  reg¬ 
istered  with  the  Advisory  Committee  are 
jointly  exploring  ways  of  better  coordi¬ 
nating  their  programs  to  achieve  com¬ 
mon  objectives  in  the  total  U.S.  effort. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  congressional 
mandate  in  the  Foreign  Assistant  Act 
of  1961: 

The  President,  in  furthering  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  shall  use  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  practicable  the  services  and  facilities 
of  voluntary,  nonprofit  organizations  regis¬ 
tered  with,  and  approved  by,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

These  voluntary  agencies  are  carrying 
on  programs  of  material  aid,  services  to 
refugees,  and  technical  assistance  and 
self-help  projects.  Material  aid  serves 
people  in  times  of  emergency — earth¬ 
quake,  flood,  fire,  typhoon,  or  famine,  as 
well  as  during  periods  of  dislocation 
caused  by  war  and  political  oppression. 
The  agencies  minister  to  disaster  victims 
with  food,  clothing,  medicine,  blankets, 
and  other  relief  supplies,  continuing  their 
aid  until  the  stricken  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves. 


By  registering  with  AID’S  Advisory 
Committee,  voluntary  agencies  receive 
from  the  U.S.  Government  Public  Law 
480  foods  plus  reimbursement  for  over¬ 
sea  freight  costs  on  these  foods  as  well 
as  on  their  own  relief  supplies.  It  costs 
about  $4  million  of  U.S.  Government 
funds  to  ship  overseas  an  estimated  $80 
million  worth  of  voluntary  agency  sup¬ 
plies.  Thus,  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
Government  to  transport  these  supplies 
is  multiplied  nearly  twentyfold  in  terms 
of  the  value  of  goods  delivered  overseas 
to  people  who  need  our  help. 

Let  us  look  at  some  specific  ways  in 
which  the  voluntary  agencies  are  helping 
the  needy  overseas  and  thereby  strength¬ 
ening  our  foreign  aid  and  foreign  policy. 

On  a  small  island  which  was  seriously 
overcrowded,  the  problem  of  assisting  a 
great  number  of  impoverished  hungry 
refugees  was  staggering.  Many  of  the 
refugees  were  able  and  eager  to  work  but 
few  found  employment.  Large  numbers 
were  helped  by  an  imaginative,  practical 
supplemental  feeding  project,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  an  ingenious  noodlemaking  ma¬ 
chine  devised  by  voluntary  agency  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  manufactured  on  the 
island.  The  noodles  are  made  from 
Public  Law  480  flour,  cornmeal,  and  dried 
milk. 

Refugees  in  a  self-help  work  project 
for  relocated  Koreans  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Korea  had  just  staked  out  their 
hard-won  land  reclaimed  from  the  Yel¬ 
low  Sea  by  means  of  a  dike  they  had 
built,  when  a  typhoon  struck. 

The  typhoon  breached  the  dike, 
threatening  to  destroy  it  and  to  flood 
the  precious  land  intended  for  rice 
planting.  Instead  of  giving  up  in  dis¬ 
couragement,  the  refugees  worked  night 
and  day  to  repair  the  dike. 

Kerosene-soaked  rags  on  the  ends  of 
sticks  made  flares  for  their  all-night¬ 
long  labors.  With  no  modern  earth- 
moving  equipment  available,  they  used 
picks  and  shovels,  and  carried  earth  to 
small  railway  cars  in  hods  suspended 
from  A-frames  on  their  backs. 

The  refugees,  working  without  wages, 
were  supplied  through  a  U.S.  voluntary 
agency  with  Public  Law  480  cornmeal, 
flour,  and  cooking  fats. 

In  a  north  African  country,  where 
unemployment  is  high  and  training  fa¬ 
cilities  are  meager,  a  voluntary  agency, 
on  the  basis  of  a  careful  survey  of  the 
economic  situation  and  the  labor  market, 
has  provided  vocational  training  for 
young  men  and  boys  to  meet  the  press¬ 
ing  demand  for  auto  mechanics,  welders, 
carpenters,  electricians,  and  for  young 
girls  to  be  trained  in  garment  making. 

Six  voluntary  agencies  are  carrying 
on  child  feeding  programs  in  17  Latin 
American  countries  under  the  “Opera¬ 
tion  Ninos”  program  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  program  is  currently 
feeding  more  than  9  million  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  children  and  by  August  1964,  an 
estimated  11.5  million  Latin  American 
children — or  1  out  of  3 — will  benefit  from 
“Operation  Ninos.” 

One  voluntary  agency,  organized  spe¬ 
cifically  to  serve  children,  in  keeping 
with  its  emphasis  on  working  with  fam¬ 
ilies  rather  than  with  the  one  child  in 
the  family  group  alone,  has  provided,  in 
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addition  to  clothing  and  personal  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  child,  household  utensils 
and  supplies  from  which  the  child’s 
whole  family  benefits. 

These  examples  indicate  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  relate  their  services  effectively  to  the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  people  they 
serve.  They  are  flexible  and  imagina¬ 
tive.  They  recognize  the  importance  of 
teaching  and  training  people  within 
their  own  setting  and  seek  ways  of  show¬ 
ing  people  how  they  can  improve  their 
way  of  living  by  helping  themselves. 

If  one  looks  closely  at  voluntary  effort, 
several  new  trends  are  apparent.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  development  of 
closer  relationships  with  organizations 
and  institutions  already  present  in  the 
countries  where  the  agencies  are  work¬ 
ing.  The  voluntary  agencies  are  unique¬ 
ly  suited  to  cooperative  effort  at  this 
grassroots  level  because  of  the  person¬ 
alized  way  in  which  their  help  is  given. 

Another  new  development  in  voluntary 
foreign  aid  is  the  use  of  excess  Govern¬ 
ment  property  made  available  to  reg¬ 
istered  voluntary  agencies  under  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  legislation  of  1961.  Recently, 
excess  metalworking,  laboratory,  elec¬ 
trical  and  electronic  equipment,  and  of¬ 
fice  machines  have  been  released  to  a 
voluntary  agency  for  its  vocational 
training  schools  in  Iran,  Tunisia,  Moroc¬ 
co,  and  Israel.  A  quantity  of  excess  wool 
and  cotton  clothing  with  an  acquisition 
value  of  approximately  $10  million  is  be¬ 
ing  made  available  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  certain  voluntary  agencies  and 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  for  use 
in  their  programs  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  for  refugees  and  victims  of 
natural  disaster. 

Another  trend  is  the  growing  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  voluntary  agencies 
of  the  problems  faced  by  people  moving 
from  rural  to  urban  areas,  paramount 
among  which  is  the  search  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood. 

U.S.  voluntary  agencies  are  especially 
well  fitted  to  deal  with  these  problems 
since  similar  shifts  of  population  have 
taken  place  in  our  history  causing  simi¬ 
lar  hardships.  Several  agencies  are  de¬ 
veloping  urban  community  services,  co¬ 
operatives,  and  housing  programs  to  cope 
with  these  problems. 

Also  apparent  in  voluntary  agency  ac¬ 
tivity  is  the  formation  in  developing 
countries  of  oversea  councils  or  coordi¬ 
nating  committees  made  up  of  represent¬ 
atives  from  U.S.  voluntary  and  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  local  groups  and  the  host  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  groups  afford  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  cooper¬ 
ative  pursuit  of  common  goals. 

One  final  trend  is  closer  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies.  A  conference  held  in 
Washington  in  November  1962,  arranged 
by  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  trend.  Those  attending  in¬ 
cluded  representatives  from  21  Council 
member  agencies,  26  guest  organizations, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol¬ 
untary  Foreign  Aid,  Department  of 
State,  Food  for  Peace,  Department  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  International  Housing  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Development  Bank,  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  for  European  Migra¬ 
tion,  Pan  American  Union  and  the  U.N. 
Bureau  of  Social  Affairs. 

The  conference  promoted  an  exchange 
of  views  on  a  possible  expanded  role  for 
the  voluntary  agencies,  specifically  with 
reference  to  U.S.  voluntary  agencies’ 
participation  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

While  the  trend  is  toward  partnership 
between  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the 
Government,  it  is  a  partnership  of  equals. 
The  Government  insists  the  agencies 
maintain  their  status  as  private  inde¬ 
pendent  groups  supported  by  the  free 
gifts  of  the  American  people.  Only  as 
such  can  they  express  the  real  concern 
of  the  American  people  for  those  in  need. 
The  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  has  perhaps 
expressed  it  best  of  all: 

Because  of  the  organic  structure  of  these 
voluntary  associations,  rooted  in  the  good 
will  of  millions  of  constituents  who  support 
them,  the  organizations  in  the  voluntary 
sector  have  a  twofold  impact:  on  the  people 
overseas  whom  they  benefit,  and  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  home  whom  they  represent.  Out  of 
this  arises  a  relationship  between  peoples  of 
an  abiding  nature. 

It  is  through  the  voluntary  agencies 
Americans  are  finding  expression  for  a 
philosophy  of  concern  central  to  our 
American  way  of  life,  resulting  in  a 
unique  mobilization  of  personal  effort 
and  cooperation  around  the  world  to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  toe  following 
routine  business  was  transacted 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (1 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  Pursuant  to  a  re¬ 
quest  of  the  State  Department  that  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  be  designated  by 
the  Vice  President  as  an  observer  at  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  at  the  conference  to 
be  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  on  November  16- 
December  3,  1963,  the  Chair,  on  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President,  designates  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  to  act 
in  this  capacity. 


November  1U 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  2307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  such  loans  in  areas  where  credit 
is  not  otherwise  available  because  of  serious 
economic  conditions  for  farmers  or  ranchers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 


LOANS  TO  CERTAIN  FARMERS  OI 
RANCHERS  SUFFERING  BECAU£ 
OF  SERIOUS  ECONOMIC  CONDI¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  ^intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  referenctym  bill  to 
amend  the  loan  authority  of  Jne  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  authorize  Farmers 
Home  Administration  emergency  loans 
for  areas  where  credit  hrnot  otherwise 
available  because  of  gerious  economic 
conditions. 

The  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  potato 
industry  is  in  difficult  financial  straits. 
Agriculturally,  Moostook  is  suffering 
from  the  econonfic  disability  of  continu¬ 
ous  low  potatjr  prices,  resulting  from  a 
national  ov^rsupply.  As  an  area  of 
substantial^  unemployment,  industries 
and  communities  within  the  county  have 
receivetVbenefits  under  the  Area  Rede¬ 
velopment  Administration  and  accel¬ 
erator  public  works  programs.  However, 
theD continuing  and  growing  need  for 
f^m  credit  still  exists.  The  Maine  of- 
ce  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  meeting 
the  farmers’  needs,  but  at  present  FHA’s 
credit  extension  capabilities  are  limited. 
This  additional  lending  authority  is  es¬ 
sential  if  the  credit  needs  of  the  industry 
are  to  be  met. 

Since  I  am  certain  that  other  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  are  faced  with  similar  diffi¬ 
cult  economic  conditions,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the 
table  through  December  1,  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  join  me  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  bill  (S.  2307)  to  amend  the  emer¬ 
gency  loan  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  such 
loans  in  areas  where  credit  is  not  other¬ 
wise  available  because  of  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  for  farmers  or  ranch¬ 
's,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie,  was  re¬ 
cced,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
fented  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Nprestry. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  AGO1  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  320) 

Mr.  LAUSOHE  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intendecPto  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7&S5)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  oi^he  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGERv  A.  FREE¬ 
MAN,  SENIOR  STAFF  \lEMBER, 
THE  HOOVER  INSTITUTION  ON 
WAR,  REVOLUTION,  AND  PEACE, 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  BEBORE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President, 
November  6,  Dr.  Roger  A.  Freeman^ 
senior  staff  member  of  the  Hoover  In- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate 

Mundt  amendment  on  wheat  for  Russia.  Si^n.  McCarthy  spoke  in  favor  of  sending 
Mexican  farm  labor  bill  to  conference ./ Sen.  Humphrey  explained  sales  of  surplus 
commodities  for  export  on  credit.  §^nate  received  USDA  proposal  to  amend  assault 
statute . 


SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Passed  63-17,  with  amendments  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authori¬ 
zation  bill  (pp.  20843-4,  20849-53,  20857-95).  Senate  conferees  were  appoint¬ 
ed  (p.  20895).  After  debate  on  wheat  for  Russia,  and  following  consultation, 
the  Mundt  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  separate  bill  by 
Sen.  Mundt  (to  prohibit  any  guarantee  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  any  other 
Government  agency  of  payment  of  obligations  of  Communist  countries)  would  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  on  Nov.  25  or  26  (pp.  20857-65).  Sen.  Humphrey 
commended  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  development  of  foreign  trade  (pp. 


20922-6). 


2.  FAF  TABOR.  Sen.  McCarthy  recommended  that  the  Senate  insist  on  a  con>  :rence  on 

£  703,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  rather  than  agree  H;o  the 

n.11  in  the  form  passed  by  the  House.  pp.  20895-8 


rASSAULT  STATUTE.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  thi 
assault  statute  (making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  assault  or  otherwise  hampei 
certain  Federal  personnel)  by  extending  this  statute  to  all  USDA  officers  an<J 
employees  engaged  in  investigation,  inspection,  or  law  enforcement,  and  to 
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ASC  committee  personnel  when  so  engaged;  to  Judiciary  Committee,  p.  20842 

4. \CCC  EXPORT  SALES.  Sen.  Humphrey  explained  how  the  CCC  export  credit  sales/ 
>rogram  works,  pp.  20920-2 

5.  PUBliIC  WORKS.  Sen.  McNamara  announced  formation  of  the  accelerated  pjfblic 
work's  program,  p.  20843 

6.  D.  C.  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  This  bill,  H.  R.  7431,  was  made  the  ur^inished 
bu8iness\  p.  20900 

7.  HEALTH.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1561,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  Including  provisions  which  would  eliminate  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  married  women  in  respect  to  the  contribution  made  by  the 
Government  toward  their  insurance  premium  and  allow  payroll  officers  adequate 
time  to  prepare  for  this  change;  and  also  would  allo^' previously  retired 
employees  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  Jmeir  health  insurance 
into  retirement  to  do\so.  pp.  20898-9 


8.  SPENDING.  Sen.  Metcalf  il 
About  Deficit  Spending"  ej 
blessing."  pp.  20901-9 


erted  an  article  "Wh at  Everybody  Wants  to  Know 
laining  "how  deficit  spending  is  a  national 


9.  CREDIT  CONTROL.  Sen.  Simpson  inserting  an /article  discussing  the  pro's  and 
con's  of  Sen*  Douglas'  bill  to  require  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in 
connection  with  extension  of  credit/  pp.  20910-12 

10.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Burdick  insepexe-d  the  resolutions  by  the  N.D.  Water 

Users  Association  urging  Interior^ and\he  Budget  Bureau  to  complete  the 
studies  of  Missouri  River  Basin/power  and  cost  sharing  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife;  and  commending  and  supporting  the  Government's  land  and 
water  resource  programs  while  urging  Congress  to  initiate  construction  of  the 
Bowman-Haley  dam  and  completion  of  investigations  on  15  other  projects, 
pp.  20915-6 

11.  AREA  DEVELOPMENT.  SenVMuskie  inserted  a  news  release  which  "outlines  the 

benefits  of  a  Maine  firm  received  under  the  area  redevelopment  job  training 
program."  pp.  209^6-7 

12.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  D.C. 

appropriation  bill,  Monday's  legislative  program  includes  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  bill,  conference  report  on  the  legislative  appropriation  bill, 
independent/offices  appropriation  bill,  and  air  pollution  bills,  and  that  the 
library  service  bill  will  also  be  brought  up  during  the  week?\p.  20895 

13.  RECESSEl/ until  Mon.,  Nov.  18.  p.  20927. 


HOUSE 

>LIC  WORKS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  noX.actual- 
ly  report)  H.R.  9140,  the  public  works  appropriat ion  bill,  1964.  p.  D9ut 


RECREATION.  The  National  Parks  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af 
fairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  with  amendment  H.R.  403 
to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area,  Ariz.  and  Nev.  p.  D900 
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Third.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Print¬ 
ing  would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  documents 
such  quantities  and  distribute  them 
in  Vich  manner  as  would  most  economi- 
callyvand  equitably  fulfill  the  needs  of 
Memoirs  of  Congress. 

During  the  present  session  Congress 
agreed  to\Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
48,  which  \authorized  the  printing  of 
51,330  copiekof  the  high  school  debate 
document  at  Tan  estimated  cost  of  $7,- 
462.34,  and  HouHfi  Concurrent  Resolution 
212,  which  authorized  the  printing  of 
16,125  copies  of  tnH.  college  debate  docu¬ 
ment  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,748.  As 
is  the  customary  practice,  the  copies  were 
pro-rated  equally  to  Members,  and  as  is 
often  the  customary  effect  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  some  Members  quickly  ex¬ 
hausted  their  supplies  whileSothers  were 
left  with  excess  copies  of  documents  of 
short-lived  value.  This  bill  wfcmld  per¬ 
mit  a  reduction  in  the  number  ofWinted 
copies — and  a  corresponding  reducWm  in 
cost — by  authorizing  the  Joint  Cormnit- 
tee  on  Printing  to  obtain  copies  Wfd 
supply  them  to  Members  solely  on  tl 
basis  of  indicated  need. 

Mr.  President,  since  it  has  now  become 
an  established  practice  for  high  school 
and  college  students  to  write  to  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  for  debate 
materials,  and  since  the  Members  them¬ 
selves  are  not  about  to  deny  these  re¬ 
quests  from  their  youthful  constituents, 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  substitute  a 
standard  procedure  for  the  random 
methods  we  have  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  over  the  past  several  years.  This 
bill  would  establish  such  a  standard  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2311)  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  printing  of  compilations 
of  materials  relating  to  annual  national 
high  school  and  college  debate  topics, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  PROPOSAL 

TO  EXTEND  THE  ACCELERATED 

PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  PreAdent,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  CommiUfee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  I  wish  to  announce  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  con¬ 
sider  pending  legislative  to  extend  the 
accelerated  public  works  program. 

The  subcommittee/will  be  under  the 
able  chairmanship>of  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia.  Other 
members  of  theAubcommittee  appointed 
are  Senator  JFotjng  of  Ohio;  Senator 
Muskie,  of  Jnaine;  Senator  Gruening, 
of  Alaska ;  /Senator  Moss,  of  Utah ;  Sen¬ 
ator  Coober,  of  Kentucky;  and  Senator 
Fong,  ojmawaii. 


PRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
jES,  etc.,  printed  in  the 
APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

Remarks  made  by  Gerald  L.  Phillippe, 
president.  General  Electric  Co.,  in  acceptance 
of  gold  Oscar  Award  for  best  annual  report 
in  all  industry.  Financial  World  dinner,  New 
York  City,  October  30,  1963. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

Editorial  broadcast  over  radio  station 
KHDN,  Hardin,  Mont.,  on  October  31,  1963; 
and  leaflet  entitled  "Executive  Orders  From 
the  Federal  Register  Describing  Government 
Takeover.” 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

Article  entitled  “Outstanding  Turnout,” 
published  in  the  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Journal  & 
Courier. 

Editorial  entitled  “Do-It-Yourself  Girls,” 
published  in  the  Hammond,  Ind.,  Times  on 
November  10,  1963. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business  to  be 
submitted?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un¬ 
finished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  for  his 
amendment  No.  305  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  pending  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  Mr 
Mundt’s  amendment  (No.  305)  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  on 
page  54,  after  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out,  in  line  8,  after  the  words 
“purchase  of,”  the  words  “grain  or”,  and 
in  the  same  line  to  strike  out,  after  the 
word  “product,”  the  word  “thereof.” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  his  amendment  No.  305,  on  page  54 
of  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 


DO  WE  REALLY  NEED  ALL  THIS 
URANIUM? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  November  8,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  colloquy  between  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  myself  which  occurred  at  a  meeting 
on  August  14,  1963,  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee. 

Since  that  time  we  have  been  for¬ 
warded  a  copy  of  the  fiscal  year  1963 
financial  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

This  report  is  quite  interesting.  It 
would  appear  to  show  that  even  though 
construction  costs  dropped  from  $1,215 
million  in  1954,  to  $411  million  in  1963, 
the  number  of  operating  contractor  em¬ 
ployees  has  increased  from  73,000  to 
115,000;  and  administrative  expenses 
have  nearly  doubled,  from  $34,671,000 
in  1954,  to  $67,068,000  in  1963. 


During  these  10  years — 1954  through/ 
1963 — the  total  cost  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  operations  was  $21.3  bilUion. 

More  interesting,  however,  is  tha^act 
that  procurement  of  raw  materials  has 
more  than  tripled  since  1954.  Sne  cost 
of  said  raw  materials  has  increased  from 
$142,793,000  in  1954  to  $47Jtf!73,000  in 
1963. 

It  is  my  understanding^hat  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  gtires  its  require¬ 
ments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission ; 
but,  surely,  with  all  t/e  discussions  inci¬ 
dent  to  overkill,  arur  so  forth,  and  with 
the  many  billions/-$4.68  billion — previ¬ 
ously  spent  on  raw  materials  in  the  past 
10  years,  along^ith  the  many  additional 
billions — $6.7/  billion — spent  in  the  10 
years  previ/us  for  the  production  of 
nuclear  materials,  and  the  many  bil¬ 
lions — $4G8  billion — on  top  of  that  spent 
for  weapons  development  and  fabrication 
of  nujnear  weapons,  along  with  the  many 
-$3.08  billion — additional  on  top 
ill  those  previous  billions  that  have 
5en  spent  for  development  of  nuclear 
reactors,  there  should  be  some  place,  at 
some  time,  where  we  could  reduce  this 
gigantic  and  most  expensive  program 
without  affecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  balance  sheets,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  figures  as  expressed  in 
this  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission.  Even  though  these  billions  and 
many  billions  more  for  construction  and 
equipment  have  been  spent  since  1953, 
the  assets  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  apparently  have  increased  very 
little. 

I  am  sure  there  are  adequate  and 
proper  explanations  for  most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  questions;  and  I  would  hope 
there  could  be  some  public  hearings,  so 
as  to  present  as  much  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible  before  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  with  respect  to  these  con¬ 
tinuing  purchases  of  raw  materials,  run¬ 
ning  into  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 

There  would  appear  no  more  reason 
for  classifying  much  of  this  information 
than  there  was  for  classification  of  the 
information  on  various  other  stockpiles. 


^CRITICISM  OF  SENATE  OPPONENTS 
kOF  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  OF 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE 
tEIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.\  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  mooring’s  Washington  Post,  an  al¬ 
leged  newspaperman  by  the  name  of 
Joseph  AlWp  has  published  a  scathing 
criticism  ofMhe  Senate  opponents  of 
the  wasteful,  inefficient,  and  corruption- 
producing  foreWh  aid  program  of  the 
administration  a^fi  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

This  is  the  Alsoi^who  is  the  well- 
known  lackey  of  the  Pentagon  Building 
and  the  State  Departn^nt.  His  war¬ 
mongering  columns  for  aNtong  time  past 
have  demonstrated  his  ensregard  for, 
and  presumably  his  ignorance  of,  the 
checks  and  balances  system  provided  by 
our  constitutional  fathers  and  ipdelibly 
written  into  the  Constitution 

His  writings  give  the  impressions  that 
he  would  be  happier  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  were  given  dictatorial 
powers  similar  to  those  of  many  of  the. 
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\  Fascist  leaders  of  the  world  whose  re- 
\gimes  Alsop  seems  to  admire  so  much. 

\  He  gives  the  impression  that  he  would 
like  to  be  an  intellectual  snob,  but  lacks 
the  ■'intellect  to  be  snobbish  about. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  enemies,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  members  of  the  yellow 
press;  ahfl  I  am  highly  complimented  to 
have  this'gutter  journalist  confess  his 
enmity  to  me  in  his  irrational,  White 
House  bootlicking  column  of  this  morn- 
ing.  \ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
column  entitled, \  “The  New  Know- 
Nothings,”  be  prints  in  the  Record,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  sucli  .  devastating  proof 
of  his  own  know-nothihgism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  nj  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  fhe  Washington  Post,  N<^r  15,  1963] 
The  New  Know-Nothing^ 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  the  tedious  but  crucial  struggle,  over 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  old  tradition  of\na- 
tional-minded  bipartisanship  has  been  sa 
ing  President  Kennedy’s  bacon. 

In  the  preliminary  wrestling  with  the' 
bill  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  senior  members  of  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  Senators  William  Fill- 
bright,  of  Arkansas,  and  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper,  of  Iowa,  acted  together  as  partners. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  is  not  widely  known 
for  his  reluctance  to  take  a  good,  hard,  parti¬ 
san  whack  at  the  Democrats  whenever  he 
sees  a  chance  to  do  so.  He  thought  that  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  that  Senator  Ful- 
bright  wanted  the  committee  to  approve — 
$4.2  billion — was  a  bit  on  the  high  side.  But 
when  Fulbright  argued  that  “we’ve  got  to 
give  them  something  to  cut,”  Hickenlooper 
loyally  went  along. 

Again,  when  the  leadership  belatedly  dis¬ 
covered  the  power  of  the  new  surge  of 
know-nothingsm  in  the  Senate,  a  hasty 
strategy  meeting  to  discuss  the  best  block¬ 
ing  tactics  was  strictly  bipartisan,  and  was 
even  held  in  the  Republican  cloakroom. 
The  majority  and  minority  leaders,  Senators 
Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  and  Everett 
Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  joined  with  Fulbright 
and  Hickenlooper  in  the  decision  to  make 
a  voluntary  preliminary  cut  of  $385  million 
in  the  committee  total,  in  order  to  forestall 
worse  cuts  by  the  new  know-nothings. 

Since  then,  through  the  long,  squalid,  and 
still  unfinished  struggle  on  the  Senate  floor, 
Dirksen,  Hickenlooper,  and  a  good  many, 
other  Republicans  have  continued  to  stang 
four-square  for  national-mindedness  a* 
bipartisanship. 

Meanwhile,  the  President’s  bill  has /been 
under  bitter,  persistent  partisan  attack  by 
Democratic  Senators,  with  a  group  os  liberal 
Democrats,  headed  by  the  ineffable; Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  leading  the  at¬ 
tackers.  Even  that  famous  Republican  con¬ 
servative,  Senator  Barry  Colmvater,  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  had  been  kinder  to  Jme  foreign  aid 
program  than  the  new  Democratic  know- 
nothings,  for  he  has  at^east  been  absent 
for  almost  every  key  vote 

The  most  dramatic /Vote,  though  not  the 
closest,  was  on  MoMt's  motion  to  gut  the 
bill  for  good  and  an,  by  recommitting  it  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Twenty- 
eight  other  Senators  voted  with  the  Oregon 
paragon,  and  2£f  of  them  were  Democrats.  • 

Another  M^rse  amendment,  to  cut  the  De¬ 
velopment Jtoan  Fund  by  $25  million,  carried 
by  a  vote/of  42  to  40,  and  24  of  the  Morse 
adherenj*  were  Democrats.  Embittered 
southeyhers,  like  Richard  Russell,  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  afid  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  have  of 
se  followed  Morse,  gladly  yielding  him 
leadership  on  this  occasion. 


Morse’s  deputy  commander  in  the  attack 
has  been  the  old  New  Dealer  from  Alaska, 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenxng.  So-called  liber¬ 
als  who  have  joined  Morse  are  Frank 
Church,  of  Idaho,  Albert  Gore  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  in  the  Kennedy  cabinet, 
Abe  Ribicoff,  of  Connecticut,  Stuart  Sym¬ 
ington,  of  Missouri,  and  Stephen  Young,  of 
Ohio,  plus  Henry  Jackson,  of  Washington 
and  William  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
fund  cut. 

Besides  trying  to  gut  the  foreign  aid  bill 
in  every  other  way,  the  new  know-nothings 
have  put  forward  an  astonishing  number  of 
backseat  driving  amendments.  "Some  peo¬ 
ple,”  Senator  Hickenlooper  has  said  grimly, 
“want  to  turn  the  U.S.  Senate  into  another 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which 
helped  the  South  more  than  Robert  E. 
Lee.” 

The  result,  beyond  much  doubt,  would  be 
a  half-crippled  foreign  aid  program.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress,  for  instance,  will  be 
lucky  to  get  $525  million — apparently  be¬ 
cause  Senator  Morse  and  his  friends  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  allow  the  United  States  to  spend 
as  much  on  the  prevention  of  communism 
in  Latin  America  as  the  Communist  bloc 
is  now  spending  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prop¬ 
ping  up  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

If  the  effort  in  Vietnam  is  not  weakened, 
«J1  other  military  aid  programs  will  have  toy 
be  cut  drastically.  Thus  old  and  tried  allie 
whlqh  cannot  otherwise  afford  their  present 
levelk  of  defense,  like  Turkey,  Greece, /Na¬ 
tionalist  China,  and  South  Korea  will  jfe  hit 
where  it  hurts  most — apparently  Because 
Senators  'Symington  and  Ribicoff Xhink  it 
is  a  bad  bargain  to  add  this  strength  to  our 
side  at  one-thnth  the  cost  of  anyequal  num¬ 
ber  of  American  troops. 

Finally,  development  loan/,  which  offer 
the  best  hope  of  future  prosrtjss  and  are  also 
to  be  repaid  in  tnW  1 end,  Will  be  cut  to  the 
point  of  grave  damage  bo  American  foreign 
policy.  In  short,  thet/national  interest  is 
under  heavy  attack/\lt  would  be  more 
comprehensible  if  ime  attack  had  a  par¬ 
tisan  motive;  bu  (^peevishness,  alas,  is  the 
only  motive  now  identifiable^ 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  THI 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  J0ORSE.  Mr.  President,  ^own- 
town /there  is  a  District  of  Colmnbia 
Policemen’s  Association.  The  presia^jit 
of/the  association  is  Pvt.  George 
laler.  Private  Whaler,  acting  iri  be- 
lalf  of  the  policemen’s  association,  has 
issued  a  news  release  which  is  highly 
critical  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  because  he  does  not  belong  to  their 
mutual  admiration  society  in  relation 
to  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  Mr.  Robert  Murray. 

I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  November  7  in  which  I  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  testimony  of  the  chief 
of  police  before  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  on  the  so-called 
omnibus  crime  bill  that  is  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  In  my  judgment, 
the  bill  contains  several  sections  which 
would  contravene  basic  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  the  people  that 
live  in  this  city  under  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Police  Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Police 
Association  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


We  Disagree  With  Senator  Morse 

We  are  not  always  In  agreement  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  but  we  have 
admired  him  and  considered  him  a  go 
friend  and  stanch  supporter  of  our  police 
force  and  of  all  law  enforcement  officer/  It 
is  not  pleasant  when  a  person  you  Ijave  ad¬ 
mired  and  relied  upon  lets  you  down/  We  of 
course  knew  that  the  Senator  approved  the 
Mallory  rule,  disapproved  of  arrests  for  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  opposed  any  Change  in  the 
criminal  laws  which  would  /jive  the  police 
here  more  leeway  in  the  figErt  against  crime. 
With  his  liberal  philosophy  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  feel  the/way  he  does.  Al¬ 
though  we  believe  thajf  he  and  all  others, 
who  are  more  concerned  with  the  rights  of 
criminals  than  thyrights  of  law  abiding 
citizens  to  be  safe/fnd  secure,  are  making  a 
terrible  mistake, yfre  knew  that  he  was  sin¬ 
cere  and  we  di<ynot  think  we  had  lost  him 
as  a  friend. 

We  were  Z&isturbed,  however,  when  on 
October  14/  speaking  before  the  Corrections 
Conference  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Coun¬ 
cil,  Senator  Morse  said,  “I  warn  the  citizens 
of  thiy  community  that  the  Police  Depart- 
menVnere  and  in  other  cities  must  always  be 
subjected  to  constant  vigilance.  *  *  *  Un¬ 
checked  practices  exercised  by  a  police  de¬ 
partment  results  in  a  loss  of  personal,  in- 
'dividual  freedom.”  It  is  not  exactly  upifting 
to  the  morale  to  have  a  friend  say  that  you 
must  be  watched,  but  we  rationalized  the 
Senator’s  statements  by  conceding  that  he 
could  hardly  exempt  our  force  if  he  was 
saying  that  all  citizens  should  be  aware  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  police  depart¬ 
ments  are  being  operated.  For  our  part  we 
would  rather  have  constant  vigilance  than 
continuous  apathy.  In  this  talk  we  had  not 
been  accused  of.  wrongdoing  or  misconduct, 
so,  although  some  concern  was  expressed  at 
our  monthly  meeting  on  October  15,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  we  could  still  count 
upon  Senator  Morse  as  a  friend  and  sup¬ 
porter. 

It  seems  that  we  were  overoptimistic.  On 
Thursday,  November  7,  in  a  speech  from  the 
Senate  floor,  Senator  Morse  demonstrated 
that  he  had  really  turned  against  us.  This 
was  no  general  criticism  of  all  law  enforce¬ 
ment  but  a  tirade  directed  against  us,  our 
Chief,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  and 
wished  again  to  operate  our  Department. 
After  admitting  that  he  had  not  attended 
even  one  hearing  of  the  Senate  District  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  House-passed  crime  bill,  H.R. 
7525,  the  Senator  accused  Chief  Murray  of 
seeking  “police  state”  powers.  He  said  that 
vthe  Chief  was  trying  to  effect  a  change  in 
le  restrictive  Mallory  rule,  “through  a  great 
d&al  of  misrepresentation.”  We  are  not  ex¬ 
pert.  wordsmiths  like  the  Senator  but  to  us 
this 'seems  tantamount  to  charging  Chief 
Murra\  with  making  false  statements  in  try¬ 
ing  to  g^.in  excessive  and  sinister  power. 

It  can  i^ardly  be  disputed  that  all  Chief 
Murray  is  trving  to  accomplish  in  supporting 
this  crime  biU  is  to  regain  and  restore  some 
of  the  effectiveness  our  Department  had  in 
fighting  crime  before  the  restrictive  Mallory 
rule  and  before  V*e  lost  the  right  to  make 
investigative  arrests.  Is  Senator  Morse 
therefore  saying  thcN^  prior  to  the  Mallory 
decision,  and  prior  to  the  banning  of  arrests 
for  investigation,  we  were  operating  with 
“police  state”  methods?  'This  is  a  trite  and 
tired  cliche  at  best.  WheiKit  is  uttered  by 
a  Senator  who  claims  to  be  an  authority  on 
law  and  law  enforcement  it  Aan  insult  to 
our  Chief  and  to  every  man  on  flhe  force.  Is 
the  Senator  saying  that  we  are\somewhat 
akin  to  a  gestapo  now  prevented  Jrom  ter¬ 
rorizing  and  abusing  the  people  of  t\e  com¬ 
munity  by  certain  rules?  He  leaves\little 
doubt  that  this  is  exactly  what  is  implied 
when  he  says,  “I  believe  that  the  Mallory 
rule  is  vital  to  the  protection  of  the  peopJ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia — particularly  to\ 
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Saying  there  is  a  working  conspiracy  be¬ 
tween  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders 
\to  deceive  the  voters  while  taking  orders 
nrom  foreign  masters  is  not  speaking  con¬ 
servatively. 

THis  is  hysteria,  fear,  and  the  sick  that 
that  sear  produces.  I  wonder  how  long  the 
honorable  word  "conservative”  can  stand  em¬ 
brace  by\political  leprosy  without  losing  its 
health?  \ 

To  look'Vit  the  imagined  Democratic- 
Republican  cTmspiracy,  let’s  start  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  \ 

If  I  vote  for  ^school  building  bond  issue 
because  I  have  children  in  school  and  you 
vote  for  it  because  you  own  adjoining  prop¬ 
erty  or  think  it  wilDdo  the  town  good,  we 
are  not  conspirators,  you  may  be  a  con¬ 
servative  on  education^  may  be  a  liberal; 
but  when  we  vote  alike  w^.  are  not  conspira¬ 
tors.  Nor  does  it  mean\one  of  us  has 
duped  the  other.  \ 

Suppose  the  State’s  population  increases 
sharply.  Traffic  accidents  climbX 

If  both  political  parties  agree  more  high¬ 
way  patrolmen  must  be  hired,  this  is  no 
conspiracy.  The  outs  may  blame  thXlns  for 
letting  freeway  construction  lag,  or  foXheing 
unduly  influenced  by  the  asphalt  peciHlers 
where  concrete  was  called  for,  but  each  Xde 
calls  for  stepped-up  traffic  law  enforcements 
A  conspiracy?  ' 

The  State  may  have  signed  a  compact  with 
other  States  15  years  ago.  They  exchange 
students  tuition-free  in  certain  specialties, 
so  each  State  doesn’t  have  to  duplicate  the 
other’s  expensive  colleges  of  medicine,  denis- 
try,  etc. 

In  the  process  they  have  spent  on  educa¬ 
tion  by  providing  more  of  it.  Both  political 
parties  have  long  since  accepted  the  program 
though  they  differ  on  details.  Bipartisan  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  compact  doesn’t  constitute 
conspiracy,  even  if  the  voters  never  did  have 
a  direct  vote  in  the  matter. 

Agreement,  in  other  words,  is  not  con¬ 
spiracy.  If  Republicans  and  Democrats  did 
not  have  more  in  common  than  in  dispute, 
then  I’d  worry.  With  disagreements  deep 
enough  and  numerous  enough,  a  change 
of  control  would  become  a  bloody  revolution. 

If  the  Republic  is  healty,  the  quarrel  is 
usually  over  when,  how,  and  at  what  expense 
an  action  is  to  be  taken.  We  ought  to  be  in 
fairly  general  agreement  that  the  objective 
is  economic  well-being  and  opportunity  for 
as  many  people  as  possible,  a  well-educated 
citizenry  respecting  one  another’s  personal 
freedom,  represented  by  a  foreign  policy 
that  never  sleeps  in  a  round,  complicated, 
and  not  entirely  predictable  world. 

Those  who  see  some  such  general  Ameri¬ 
can  consensus  as  a  conspiracy  don’t  need  a 
political  party.  They  need  a  doctor. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  - 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  our  debate  on  foreign 
aid,  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating] 
urged  and  very  ably  guided  through  the 
Senate  an  amendment  which  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  aid  to  Egypt  in  order 
to  do  something  about  the  precarious 
situation  in  which  Israel  finds  herself. 

There  has  been  criticism  from  the 
White  House  and  AID  administrators  for 
that  action  on  the  ground  that  it  reduced 
their  flexibility  in  dealing  with  these 
problems.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned. 


I  supported  and  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  cutting  off  this  flexibility  as  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  do. 

Recently,  an  article  came  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  which  points  up  the  problems  we 
have  in  the  aid  field  today.  For  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  Senate,  the  article  should 
be  read.  It  is  written  by  Henry  J.  Tay¬ 
lor.  It  reads  in  part: 

I  was  in  Egypt  some  years  ago  when  the 
Washington  “big  think”  bought  (taxpayers’ 
money)  about  100,000  bales  of  cotton  to  but¬ 
ter  up  wily  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  a  man  who 
has  it  in  him  to  be  a  traitor  to  any  cause. 

We  were  trying,  as  we  still  are,  to  win 
false  friends  by  frail  policies  and  money. 

Still  reading  from  the  article: 

And  although  this  far-off  generosity  to  the 
hawk-eyed  colonel  was  greatly  unappreciated 
and  totally  misdirected  the  added  bill 
knocked  our  taxpayers  for  another  $55 
million. 

Well,  these  100,000  bales  are  now  being 
sold,  although  prying  the  particulars  out  of 
our  foreign  aid  professors  and  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  like  trying  to 
break  the  arm  of  Atlas.  The  clamp  was  on 
in  a  top  directive  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  manipulated  news.  For  the  man  we’re 
selling  this  cotton  to  is  Nasser. 

We  paid  this  Scaramouche  a  dollar  a 
pound.  He’s  buying  it  back  for  less  than 
35  cents.  He’s  paying  $17.4  million  to  get 
back  what  he  sold  Uncle  Sam  for  $55  mil¬ 
lion. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  which  is  of  real  significance  in  our 
present  debate  on  foreign  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Egyptian  Cotton  Was  a  Real  Deal 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

An  inside  look  at  a  cotton  deal  should 
make  us  wonder  who  gets  what  in  foreign 
aid. 

I  was  in  Egypt  some  years  ago  when  the 
Washington  big  think  bought  (taxpayers’ 
money)  about  100,000  bales  of  cotton  to 
butter  up  wily  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  a  man 
who  has  it  in  him  to  be  a  traitor  to  any 
cause. 

We  were  trying,  as  we  still  are,  to  win  false 
friends  by  frail  policies  and  money. 

Responding  to  the  horrendous  legends  and 
medieval  myths  that  constitute  our  farm 
program,  America’s  warehouses  were  then,  as 
they  still  are,  bulging  with  our  own  unsold 
cotton. 

And  although  this  far-off  generosity  to  the 
hawk-eyed  colonel  was  greatly  unappreciated 
and  totally  misdirected,  the  added  bill 
knocked  our  taxpayers  for  another  $55  mil¬ 
lion. 

Well,  these  100,000  bales  are  now  being 
sold,  although  prying  the  particulars  out  of 
our  foreign  aid  professors  and  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  like  trying  to 
break  the  arm  of  Atlas.  The  clamp  was  on  in 
a  top  directive  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
manipulated  news.  For  the  man  we’re  sell¬ 
ing  this  cotton  to  is  Nasser. 

We  paid  this  Scaramouche  a  dollar  a 
pound.  He’s  buying  it  back  for  less  than 
35  cents.  He’s  paying  $17.4  million  to  get 
back  what  he  sold  Uncle  Sam  for  $55  million. 

No  wonder  we’re  in  a  heads-you-win-tails- 
I-lose  contest  with  the  tax  collector.  No 
wonder  most  of  the  world  thinks  we  have 
more  money  than  brains.  And  no  wonder 
the  whole  country,  I  think,  is  mentally  tired 
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of  trying  to  figure  things  out.  You  just 
don’t  get  anyplace.  Nor  do  we  get  the 
truth,  unless  sought. 

President  Kennedy  bid  for  added  public 
approval  of  the  Russian  wheat  deal  by  an¬ 
nouncing  emphatically  that  all  the  wheat 
must  be  carried  in  American  ships  to  the 
extent  available.  Millions  were  led  to  visu¬ 
alize  an  employment-giving  parade  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  across  the  seas. 

Yet  Mr.  Kennedy  knew  full  well  as  he  spoke 
that  less  than  one  out  of  four  ships  would, 
or  could,  be  American.  That’s  all  that  are 
available.  Behind  the  manipulated  news 
this  maximum  was  the  real  meaning  of  “to 
the  extent  of  availability.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  knew,  of  course,  from 
the  advance  talks  in  Canada,  that  the  $10- 
a-ton  higher  American  cargo  rate  would 
affect  even  the  one  out  of  four.  In  truth, 
the  actual  White  House  offer  is  to  send  only 
14  percent  in  American  ships  and  86  percent 
in  foreign. 

It  involves  an  initial  delivery  of  2.4  million 
tons,  23  percent  in  U.S.  vessels,  and  then  the 
entire  balance  of  the  4  million  tons  in  for¬ 
eign  ships.  The  Russians  haven’t  introduced 
any  really  unexpected  obstacles.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  simply  were  not  told  the  full 
truth  in  the  first  place.  That  is  what  makes 
the  manipulated-news  policy  so  dangerous 
and  unworthy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  point  out  that  this 
is  only  one  example  of  the  difficulties  we 
face  in  our  foreign  aid  program.  We  are 
constantly  finding  ourselves  at  odds. 
We  do  one  thing  for  one  country,  and  we 
find  that  it  acts  badly  on  another  coun¬ 
try.  One  country  may  be  an  ally,  an¬ 
other  may  be  a  neutral,  and  a  third 
may  be  unfriendly.  The  more  money 
we  put  into  these  areas,  the  more  com¬ 
plex  the  problems  become. 

The  other  day  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  commenting  on  the  Indonesian  situa¬ 
tion.  During  this  process  and  while  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Sukarno 
in  connection  with  the  Dutch  territories, 
which  he  literally  forced  out  of  their 
hands,  and  his  present  activities  in 
burning  the  British  Embassy  and  the 
British  possessions  and  threatening 
American  possessions,  I  referred  to  Mr. 
Sukarno  as  a  bandit.  I  am  really  quite 
entertained  that  the  Ambassador  for 
Indonesia  has  made  a  protest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  remarks  of  mine  against 
Mr.  Sukarno. 

I  have  not  heard  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  as  to  whether  they  gave  any 
reply.  In  the  process  of  his  objection  to 
the  State  Department,  he  apparently 
also  criticized  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  calling 
Mr.  Sukarno  a  no-good,  corrupt  man  who 
would  be  in  bed  with  the  Communists 
were  it  not  for  American  aid.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  re¬ 
plied  quite  vehemently  yesterday;  and  I 
agree  with  the  statements  that  he  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  vehemently;  objec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  accept  the  modifi¬ 
cation. 

It  might  be  interesting  if  we  included 
some  comments  at  this  point  concerning 
the  history  of  Mr.  Sukarno. 
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At  the  same  time  that  Shriver,  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  fought  the 
Japanese  during  World  War  II,  Sukarno 
held  down  an  important  post  with  the 
enemy,  that  of  general  political  adviser 
to  the  Japanese  Military  Government  in 
Indonesia. 

In  that  post,  Sukarno  turned  2  million 
of  his  countrymen  over  to  the  Japanese 
to  be  treated,  in  the  words  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  Willoughby,  who  was  our  chief 
of  intelligence  in  that  area,  “like  coolie 
slaves.” 

One  of  Sukarno’s  chief  tasks  was  to 
exhort  Indonesians  into  greater  war  ef- 
forth:  “We  shall  flatten  out  America” 
and  “We  shall  overturn  England.” 

Then  he  organized  a  colossal  anti- 
American  rally  in  Djakarta  on  November 
8,  1944.  An  Indonesian  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  photographs  of  Sukarno  burning 
bigger-than-life  pictures  of  Western 
leaders.  A  caption  under  the  picture 
read :  “Roosevelt,  Churchill  Condemned.” 

In  1945  he  jumped  from  a  sinking  Jap¬ 
anese  ship  and  joined  with  the  Soviets. 
He  telegraphed  Stalin  asking  support 
and  pledged  himself  to  the  ultimate  at¬ 
tainment  of  Russian  aspirations. 

In  1949  Sukarno  became  President  of 
the  Indonesian  republic.  He  has  since 
guided  Indonesian  affairs  with  a  flair 
that  has  enabled  him  to  win  the  order  of 
Lenin  and  to  chortle  in  Djakarta:  “This 
means  I  am  a  Communist  of  the  highest 
order.” 

There  is  information  to  the  effect  that 
Sukarno  has  publicly  endorsed  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Indonesia  as  “a  genuine 
participant  in  the  political  process  and 
the  Nationalist  movement.”  This  en¬ 
dorsement  has  been  made  concrete  by 
the  appointment  of  large  numbers  of 
Communist  Party  members  to  the  Par¬ 
liament  and  to  advisory  organs  of  the 
Government,  such  as  the  Supreme  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  and  the  National  Planning 
Council. 

Sukarno  has  received  more  than  $1 
billion  in  late-model  arms  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  world.  I  might  say  that  a  good 
portion  of  the  finances  that  he  received 
with  which  to  pay  for  these  arms  came 
from  U.S.  aid.  Sukarno  has  embraced 
Mao  Tse-tung,  and  has  told  listeners  of 
Radio  Peiping  that  he  will  work  with  Mao 
in  the  joint  struggle  “to  create  a  world 
Socialist  society,”  an  aim  “impossible  to 
realize  if  imperialism  still  exists  in  the 
world.”  He  has  promised  support  for  the 
Communist  campaign  to  “liberate  For¬ 
mosa  from  imperialist  lackeys.” 

That  is  only  a  part  of  his  history. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
vei’y  much  for  this  documentation  on 
Sukarno.  My  prediction  is  that  no 
matter  how  much  aid  the  United  States 
gives  him,  he  will  turn  out  to  be  worse 
than  Castro.  He  is  a  two-timing  politi¬ 
cian  in  Asia  who  will  take  everything  we 
give  him  and  then  amputate  the  hand 
that  feeds  him.  I  hope  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  will  recognize  that  reality  and 
not  make  the  mistake  of  pouring  out 
additional  money  for  Sukarno.  At  the 
present  time  aid  has  been  suspended 


temporarily.  It  ought  to  be  In  perpet¬ 
uity,  because  in  my  judgment  here  is  a 
place  in  the  world  which  is  headed  by 
a  man  so  corrupt  that  any  money  we 
give  him  will  not  help  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom,  but  will  be  used  to  carry  out  his 
diabolical  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  feelings,  comments,  and  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at 
recent  history;  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
past  history,  except,  as  I  said,  to  lay  the 
background  for  it. 

When  he  moved  into  West  New 
Guinea,  governed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
wanted  to  give  the  right  of  self-determi¬ 
nation  to  more  than  500,000  people,  the 
Papuans,  what  did  we  do?  Did  we  sup¬ 
port  the  Dutch  in  their  effort  to  extend 
self-determination  to  these  people,  a 
principle  which  we  have  so  long  pro¬ 
fessed  as  one  of  our  guiding  principles? 
We  did  not.  We  backed  Sukarno,  and 
we  told  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  create 
peace  in  that  area,  they  should  get  out. 
With  no  support,  and  inability  to  use  our 
bases,  to  reinforce  their  troops  in  the 
area,  the  Dutch  did  get  out.  Sukarno 
has  taken  over  this  territory,  and  these 
people  have  been  taken  over,  without 
any  hope  of  self-determination,  and 
without  any  hope  of  redress  for  any 
wrongs  which  may  have  been  committed 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  very  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  and  on  his  extremely  useful  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  some  of  the  follies  that  we 
have  committed  in  Indonesia.  That  is 
the  only  way  I  can  describe  them.  They 
were  follies.  We  have  supported  a  ruth¬ 
less  dictator  and  unscrupulous  aggressor. 
His  principles  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
ours.  He  acted  ruthlessly  in  moving  to 
take  over  West  New  Guinea  when  that 
situation  should  have  been  left  to  the 
future  decision  of  the  people  themr 
selves.  That  area  which  the  Dutch  did 
not  wish  to  retain  themselves,  although 
it  had  been  a  Dutch  colony,  should  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations 
under  some  kind  of  trusteeship  or  man¬ 
date,  so  that  in  the  future,  when  those 
people  had  reached  the  point  where  they 
knew  what  they  wanted,  they  could  de¬ 
cide  what  status  or  political  association 
they  desired  to  have. 

That  would  have  been  the  proper  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  United  States  to  support.  We 
yielded  to  Sukarno’s  bludgeonic  tactics, 
for  reasons  that  are  difficult  to  justify. 
We  allowed  Sukarno  to  take  those  people 
over.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
performed  a  very  useful  service  in  the 
statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  very  much  appre¬ 
ciate  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Obviously,  from 
comments  which  have  been  made  here, 
there  are  opinions  concerning  Mr.  Su¬ 
karno  that  are  strong  opinions  and  which 
are  based  on  a  historical  position  as  to 
what  he  has  been  doing.  When  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Sukarno  as  a  bandit,  it  is 


interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  defi¬ 
nitions  of  a  bandit  is  one  who  takes  un¬ 
fair  advantage  over  others,  usually  to 
procure  inordinate  payment  or  profit. 

If  that  is  not  an  accurate  description 
of  what  he  has  been  doing,  not  only  in 
his  own  country  and  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  people,  who  are  fine  people  for 
the  most  part,  but  also  in  other  places 
in  that  area,  including  west  New  Guinea 
and  Malaysia,  which  he  is  now  trying  to 
break  up,  and  including  West  Irian,  and 
other  places  which  he  is  trying  to  seize 
and  hold  onto,  then  I  do  not  know  what 
that  word  means.  I  have  no  intention 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  back  down 
from  such  a  description  of  Mr.  Sukarno. 

JOURNALISM  BY  INVECTIVE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  seems  to  be  most  un¬ 
happy  about  the  reforms  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Senate  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
in  the  course  of  a  3 -week  debate. 

Let  me  state  my  belief  that  these  re¬ 
forms  have  been  constructive,  needed, 
and  desirable  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  should  go  far  to  improve,  revitalize, 
rehabilitate,  and  save  the  foreign  aid 
program.  This  program  was  rapidly 
falling  apart  both  in  its  execution  and 
in  the  estimation  of  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  people.  Not  only 
has  no  damage  been  done  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  the  amendments  adopted 
should  substantially  strengthen  it. 

As  far  as  the  quantitive  cuts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  unimportant.  There 
is  still  more  than  $6>/2  billion  in  the 
“pipeline,”  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  means  that  that  amount  of 
money  is  the  sum  left  over  from  pre¬ 
vious  appropriations  which  has  been  un¬ 
expended.  Therefore,  if  not  one  cent 
had  been  authorized  or  appropriated  by 
this  Congress,  the  program  could  have 
gone  on  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  nearly 
2  years  without  difficulty.  Moreover,  a 
country-by-country  approach  would 
show  that  the  total  authorization  could 
be  cut  further  without  impairment  of 
the  program. 

And  yet  we  find  in  the  leading  edi¬ 
torial  of  today’s  Washington  Post,  en¬ 
titled  “Sermon  on  Aid,”  the  following 
characterizations. 

This  has  been,  the  Post  says,  a  “bit¬ 
ter”  fight  over  foreign  aid.  Note  the 
adjective  “bitter.” 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  Post  says 
that  what  Congress  has  done  to  the  aid 
program  is,  in  its  opinion,  “wrong  and 
foolish.”  The  Congress  has  carved  the 
bill  to  the  marrow.  Anatomatically 
speaking,  the  marrow  is  the  inside  of  the 
bone.  Actually,  Congress  barely  nicked 
the  epidermis. 

Further,  the  Senate  has  “implanted  a 
series  of  dogmatic  restrictions.”  Note 
the  word  “dogmatic.”  And  Congress 
apparently  has  been  guilty  of  “spiteful 
use  of  aid  as  a  club.”  Note  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “spiteful”  and  the  noun  “club.” 

The  Post  notes  that  the  congressional 
“onslaught  was  not  simply  the  act  of  a 
small  and  willful  minority.”  I  am  glad 
that  the  Post  recognizes  that  construc¬ 
tive  amendments  were  adopted  by  ma¬ 
jority  vote — as  they  obviously  would  have 
to  be — and  that  in  the  case  of  some  of 
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the  constructive  amendments  that  failed 
of  passage,  they  failed  of  passage  by  a 
very  small  margin  and  that  usually  there 
were  some  40  votes  for  them.  Were  they 
all  “willful”? 

Next,  we  find  in  the  Post’s  editorial 
that  the  “mayhem  on  aid  found  the 
majority  support  in  Congress.”  Now, 
what  is  the  definition  of  “mayhem”?  As 
found  in  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary, 
it  is  “willful  and  permanent  deprivation 
of  a  bodily  member  resulting  in  the  im¬ 
pairment  of  a  person’s  fighting  ability,” 
or  “willful  and  permanent  crippling, 
mutilation  or  disfigurement  of  any  part 
of  the  body.”  I  submit  that  all  that  has 
been  done  is  to  do  some  moderate  plastic 
surgery  on  the  body  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  designed  to  remove  a  few  malignant 
tumors  lest  they  spread  and  become 
lethal,  and  to  excise  a  few  warts  that 
impaired  its  foreign  aid’s  image.  It 
might  be  characterized  in  part  as  a  face¬ 
lifting  operation.  It  was  hardly  “may¬ 
hem.” 

Next,  the  Post  says  the  Senate 
“hacked  foreign  aid  to  bits.” 

Further,  the  Senate’s  action  is  char¬ 
acterized  as  an  “irresponsible  binge.” 

Finally,  the  Post  expresses  the  hope 
that  “it  may  yet  be  possible  to  expunge 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Senate 
legislation”  and  thereby  to  remedy  “the 
frailties  of  Congress.”  Actually,  Con¬ 
gress  has,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
laid  aside  its  past  frailties  of  inaction  and 
carried  out  in  part  its  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  be  a  vigilant  and  alert 
participant  in  the  authorization  of  the 
expenditures  of  foreign  aid  funds. 

Now,  we  turn  to  the  next  page  of  the 
Post  and  find,  under  the  heading:  “Mat¬ 
ter  of  Fact,”  a  column  by  Joseph  Alsop 
entitled  “The  New  Know-Nothings.” 
Not  surprisingly,  the  article  refers  to  the 
action  of  the  Senate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  as  “the  new  surge  of  know-nothing¬ 
ness.”  Actually,  the  Senate  displayed  a 
welcome  and  belated  “know-something- 
ism”  about  the  foreign  aid  bill  with 
which  the  public,  and  indeed  much  of 
the  Congress,  and  certainly  Mr.  Alsop, 
had  been  largely  unendowed  hitherto. 

Mr.  Alsop  further  characterized  the 
debate  as  “squalid.” 

Democratic  Senators  who  took  part  in 
re-forming  the  bill  are  characterized  as 
“liberal,”  the  word  “liberal”  being  in 
quotes,  which  quotes,  of  course,  suggest 
that  these  “liberals”  are  unsound  and 
wacky  fellows.  Senator  Morse  is  referred 
to  as  “ineffable.”  This  is  a  highbrow 
smear  adjective.  Ineffable,  as  defined 
by  Webster,  means  “incapable  of  being 
expressed  in  words;  indescribable;  un¬ 
speakable;  not  to  be  uttered.”  Does  this 
mean  that  Mr.  Alsop  was  at  a  loss  to 
characterize  Senator  Morse? 

Southerners  who  voted  for  some  of 
these  amendments  are  referred  to  as 
“embittered.” 

Later  in  Mr.  Alsop’s  column,  Senators 
Frank  Chtjrch,  Albert  Gore,  Abe  Ribi- 
coff,  Stuart  Symington,  Stephen  Young, 
Henry  Jackson,  and  William  Proxmire 
are  condemned  as  “so-called  liberals.” 
They  and  the  others  are  charged  with 
“trying  to  gut  the  foreign  aid  bill.”  Note 
the  verb  “gut.” 


Finally,  all  of  them  are  charged  with 
“peevishness,”  and  Mr.  Alsop  declares 
that  that  is  the  “only  motive  now  iden¬ 
tifiable.” 

Speaking  as  an  old  journalist,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  regret  such  unintelligent  and 
unperceptive  interpretations  of  what 
happened  in  the  Senate. 

Speaking  again  as  an  old  newspaper¬ 
man,  I  regret  the  unrestrained  use  of 
defamatory  adjectives  by  the  Post’s 
editorial  writer,  whoever  he  may  be  in 
this  case,  and  by  its  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  Joe  Alsop. 

Speaking  as  a  Senator,  I  am  proud  of 
what  the  Senate  has  done  in  the  last  3 
weeks,  and  I  venture  the  prophecy  that 
history,  in  the  very  near  future  as  well 
as  in  the  long  run,  will  completely  vindi¬ 
cate  the  Senate’s  performance  as  use¬ 
ful,  needed,  and  constructive.  It  has 
done  the  administration  and  the  foreign 
aid  program  an  incalculable  service. 
Had  this  service  been  performed  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  it  would  have  saved  the 
American  people  billions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  more  than  $100  billion  which 
have  been  spent  on  foreign  aid,  much  of 
it  squandered.  It  would  have  made  our 
foreign  aid  infinitely  more  effective  and 
would  have  left  the  world  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  “The  New 
Know-Nothings,”  written  by  Joseph 
Alsop,  and  the  editorial  entitled  “Ser¬ 
mon  on  Aid,”  both  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today,  November  15, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Sermon  on  Aid 

President  Kennedy  used  the  pulpit  of  his 
office  yesterday  to  deliver  a  powerful  sermon 
on  the  need  for  foreign  aid.  He  did  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
decide  how  much  money  should  be  appro¬ 
priated.  But  he  did  point  out  that  the  ex¬ 
penditures  involved  are  hardly  crushing,  that 
foreign  aid  is  “a  valuable  arm”  of  U.S.  policy, 
and  that  in  the  end  it  is  the  President — 
not  Members  of  Congress — who  is  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
diplomacy. 

The  pity  is  that  the  President  did  not 
make  his  forceful  statements  weeks  ago  in 
a  full-scale  address  to  the  country.  There 
were  clear  storm  warnings  that  this  year 
would  see  a  bitter  fight  over  foreign  aid. 
Yet  here,  as  in  other  areas  of  controversy, 
there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  commit  the 
full  resources  of  the  Presidency  to  a  drive  for 
the  administration’s  programs.  The  sermon 
comes  late — after  the  ushers  have  already 
passed  the  collection  plate. 

What  Congress  has  done  to  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is,  in  our  opinion,  wrong  and  foolish. 
Not  only  has  Congress  carved  to  the  marrow 
the  President’s  budget  request:  the  Senate 
has  also  implanted  a  series  of  dogmatic  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  aid.  Surely  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  only  stating  the  obvious  in  re¬ 
minding  Congress  that  the  world  changes 
swiftly  and  that  spiteful  use  of  aid  as  a  club 
usually  does  not  have  the  intended  effect. 

Yet  the  congressional  onslaught  was  not 
simply  the  act  of  a  small  and  willful  mi¬ 
nority.  The  mayhem  on  aid  found  majority 
support  in  Congress — and  no  doubt  has  ma¬ 
jority  support  in  the  country.  It  is  no  acci¬ 
dent  that  the  Peace  Corps  received  generous 
treatment  in  the  House  at  the  same  time 
foreign  aid  was  being  hacked  to  bits  in  the 
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Senate.  Both  actions  express  a  consensus  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  country. 

It  is  easy  to  make  Congress  the  scapegoat — 
especially  when  the  Senate  goes  on  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  binge  and  appears  to  dictate  day- 
to-day  policy  to  the  Executive.  But  the 
mischievous  action  of  Congress  cannot  wholly 
absolve  the  President  of  his  past  inaction. 
Whose  job  is  it  to  disclose  the  purposes  of 
American  policy,  to  explain  in  plausible 
terms  to  the  man  in  the  street  the  American 
stake  in  using  aid  to  help  buttress  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  remote  countries?  When  Mr. 
Kennedy  says  that  he  needs  foreign  aid,  he 
has  to  persuade  the  electorate  no  less  than 
Congress. 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  sermon  in  and  of  itself  was 
admirable.  It  may  yet  be  possible  to  ex¬ 
punge  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Senate  legislation  in  conference  with  the 
House.  But  the  result  thus  far  tells  some¬ 
thing  not  only  about  the  frailties  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  also  tells  us  that  more  vigorous 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  its  objec¬ 
tives. 


The  New  Know-Nothings 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  the  tedious  but  crucial  struggle  over 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  old  tradition  of  na¬ 
tional-minded  bipartisanship  has  been  sav¬ 
ing  President  Kennedy’s  bacon. 

In  the  preliminary  wrestling  with  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  senior  members  of  the  majority  and  mi¬ 
nority,  Senators  William  Fulbright,  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  of 
Iowa,  acted  together  as  partners. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  is  not  widely 
known  for  his  reluctance  to  take  a  good, 
hard,  partisan  whack  at  the  Democrats  when¬ 
ever  he  sees  a  chance  to  do  so.  He  thought 
that  the  foreign  aid  authorization  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Fulbright  wanted  the  committee  to  ap¬ 
prove — $4.2  billion — was  a  bit  on  the  high 
side.  But  when  Fulbright  argued  that  “we 
have  got  to  give  them  something  to  cut,” 
Hickenlooper  loyally  went  along. 

Again,  when  the  leadership  belatedly  dis¬ 
covered  the  power  of  the  new  surge  of  know- 
nothingism  in  the  Senate,  a  hasty  strategy 
meeting  to  discuss  the  best  blocking  tactics 
was  strictly  bipartisan,  and  was  even  held 
in  the  Republican  cloakroom.  The  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  Senators  Mike  Mans¬ 
field,  of  Montana,  and  Everett  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois,  joined  with  Fulbright  and  Hicken¬ 
looper  in  the  decision  to  make  a  voluntary 
preliminary  cut  of  $385  million  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  total,  in  order  to  forestall  worse  cuts 
by  the  new  know-nothings. 

Since  then,  through  the  long,  squalid,  and 
still  unfinished  struggle  on  the  Senate  floor, 
Dirksen,  Hickenlooper,  and  a  good  many 
other  Republicans  have  continued  to  stand 
four  square  for  national  mindedness  and  bi¬ 
partisanship. 

Meanwhile,  the  President’s  bill  has  been 
under  bitter,  persistent  partisan  attack  by 
Democratic  Senators,  with  a  group  of  liberal 
Democrats,  headed  by  the  ineffable  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  leading  the  at¬ 
tackers.  Even  that  famous  Republican  con¬ 
servative,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  had  been  kinder  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  than  the  new  Democratic  knownoth- 
ings,  for  he  has  at  least  been  absent  for  al¬ 
most  every  key  vote. 

The  most  dramatic  vote,  though  not  the 
closest,  was  on  Morse’s  motion  to  gut  the 
bill  for  good  and  all,  by  recommitting  it  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Twenty- 
eight  other  Senators  voted  with  the  Oregon 
paragon,  and  20  of  them  were  Democrats. 

Another  Morse  amendment,  to  cut  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  by  $25  million,  car¬ 
ried  by  a  vote  of  42  to  40,  and  24  of  the 
Morse  adherents  were  Democrats.  Embit¬ 
tered  southerners,  like  Richard  Russell,  of 
Georgia,  and  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
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have,  of  course,  followed  Morse,  gladly  yield¬ 
ing  him  the  leadership  on  this  occasion. 

Morse’s  deputy  commander  in  the  attack 
has  been  the  old  New  Dealer  from  Alaska, 
Senator  Ernest  Grtjening.  So-called  lib¬ 
erals  who  have  joined  Morse  are  Prank 
Church,  of  Idaho;  Albert  Gore,  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  in  the  Kennedy  Cabinet; 
Abe  Ribicoff,  of  Connecticut;  Stuart  Sy¬ 
mington,  of  Missouri;  and  Stephen  Young, 
of  Ohio;  plus  Henry  Jackson,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  William  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin,  on 
the  fund  cut. 

Besides  trying  to  gut  the  foreign  aid  bill 
in  every  other  way,  the  new  know-nothings 
have  put  forward  an  astonishing  number  of 
backseat  driving  amendments.  “Some  peo¬ 
ple,”  Senator  Hickenlooper  has  said  grimly, 
“want  to  turn  the  U.S.  Senate  into  another 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which 
helped  the  South  more  than  Robert  E.  Lee.” 

The  result,  beyond  much  dobut,  would  be 
a  half-crippled  foreign  aid  program.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress,  for  instance,  will  be 
lucky  to  get  $525  million — apparently  be¬ 
cause  Senator  Morse  and  his  friends  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  allow  the  United  States  to  spend 
as  much  on  the  prevention  of  communism  in 
Latin  America  as  the  Communist  bloc  is  now 
spending  for  the  sole  purpose  of  propping  up 
Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

If  the  effort  in  Vietnam  is  not  weakened, 
all  other  military  aid  programs  will  have  to 
be  cut  drastically.  Thus  old  and  tried  allies 
which  cannot  otherwise  afford  their 'present 
levels  of  defense,  like  Turkey,  Greece,  Na¬ 
tionalist  China,  and  South  Korea,  will  be  hit 
where  it  hurts  most — apparently  because 
Senators  Symington  and  Ribicoff  think  it  is 
a  bad  bargain  to  add  this  strength  to  our 
side  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  American  troops. 

Finally,  development  loans,  which  offer  the 
best  hope  of  future  progress  and  are  also  to 
be  repaid  in  the  end,  will  be  cut  to  the  point 
of  grave  damage  to  American  foreign  policy. 
In  short,  the  national  interest  is  under  heavy 
attack.  It  would  be  more  comprehensible  if 
the  attack  had  a  partisan  motive;  but  pee¬ 
vishness,  alas,  is  the  only  motive  now  identi¬ 
fiable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  on  his  penetrating 
analysis  of  both  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  and  the  inexcusable,  ignorant 
column  by  Mr.  Alsop.  The  country  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  the  strong  leadership  that  he 
extended  to  those  of  us  who  have  fought 
during  the  past  3  weeks  to  try  to  bring 
to  an  end  some  of  the  worst  inefficien¬ 
cies,  waste,  and  causes  of  international 
corruption  that  are  embedded  and  in¬ 
grained  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Probably  the  Senate  will  complete 
action  on  the  bill  today.  But  this  will 
not  be  the  last  time  there  will  be  action 
on  the  bill.  If  the  conference  report  con¬ 
tains  any  attempt  to  undo  what  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  done,  there  will  be  a  further 
debate  at  great  length,  so  that  the 
American  people  may  again  have  the 
facts  presented  to  them  as  to  how  they 
are  being  rooked  by  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  with  sadness  in  my  heart  that 
I  find  that  my  President  is  making  state¬ 
ments  and  speeches  following  that  line 
on  foreign  aid,  but  is  not  uttering  a  word 
in  those  speeches  by  way  of  a  pledge 
to  the  taxpayers  that  he  intends  to  do 
something  about  the  inefficiencies,  waste. 


and  inexcusable  wrongs  that  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  spoke  yesterday  on  the  basis  of  a 
foot-high  compilation  of  reports  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  which  pointed  out  the  shocking 
waste  of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers’ 
money  in  the  sinkholes  of  foreign  aid. 
I  most  respectfully  ask  my  President: 
“When  are  you  going  to  do  something 
about  correcting  those  wrongs,  which 
are  a  matter  of  proof,  in  regard  to  for¬ 
eign  aid?” 

The  President  will  get  my  support  for 
a  good  foreign  aid  program,  but  he  will 
not  get  my  support,  and  does  not  have 
my  support,  for  a  continuation  of  the 
kind  of  foreign  aid  that  he  is  talking 
about,  and  to  which  he  referred  in  his 
speech  in  New  York  City  last  Friday  and 
his  news  conference  yesterday,  because 
the  President  cannot  make  a  case  in 
support  of  that  kind  of  foreign  aid. 

The  President  asks,  “Who  will  get  the 
blame  if  the  program  does  not  work?” 
He  answers,  “I  will  get  the  blame.” 

Let  me  say  that  Congress  will  get  the 
blame,  and  should  get  the  blame,  if  it 
does  not  exercise  its  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  check  the  President  in 
connection  with  the  wasting  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers’ 
money  that  is  now  being  poured  down 
the  sinkholes  of  foreign  aid  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon.  He  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  gallant  and  devoted  fight 
to  improve  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  aid.  I 
favor  it.  I  have  favored  it  all  along. 
However,  at  various  times  I  have  sought 
to  present  amendments  which  I  hoped 
would  cure  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  program.  Some  of  these  were  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  Senate,  over  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  leadership,  but  later  were  de¬ 
leted  in  conference,  when  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  AID  officials  rushed  up 
and  said  they  would  ruin  the  program. 

In  the  past  3  weeks,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  first 
serious  attempts  to  debate  and  to  reform 
were  made,  and  they  were  successful. 
They  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  they 
might  have,  because  some  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  some  of  the  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  by  me  were  not  accepted,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  came  close  to  be¬ 
ing  accepted,  and  thus  showed  that  there 
is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  the  program  has  been  administered. 

The  amendments  which  have  been 
adopted  are  most  desirable,  but  I  con¬ 
sider  them  only  a  beginning. 

I  hope  that  with  the  leadership  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  demonstrated 
and  with  the  clear  indications  of  con¬ 
gressional  leadership  during  the  debate 
and  in  connection  with  the  action  taken 
on  the  amendments,  we  shall  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  program. 

I  believe  we  shall  have  a. better  pro¬ 
gram  next  year;  but  we  must  constantly 
be  vigilant  to  be  sure  that  the  agencies 
involved  carry  out  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  believe  it  would  be  very  objec¬ 
tionable  if  some  of  the  activities  now  ad¬ 


ministered  by  the  AID  agency  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Army  or  to  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  and  thus  be  concealed. 
Congress  must  retain  control  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  made  that  statement, 
because  that  matter  will  be  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  great  debates  next  year,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  maneuver  now  being  at¬ 
tempted  is  to  turn  the  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram  over  to  the  Pentagon.  The  great 
issue  is.  How  much  longer  are  we  going 
to  let  the  Pentagon  determine  so  much 
of  our  foreign  policy? 

The  State  Department  is  really  a  split 
entity,  these  days,  because  much  of  our 
foreign  aid  is,  in  fact  and  in  effect,  being 
determined  by  the  Pentagon,  not  by  the 
State  Department.  If  we  let  the  Penta¬ 
gon  get  its  hands  on  militiary  aid — 
which  is  inseperable  from  U.S.  foreign 
policy — we  shall  be  in  for  very  serious 
trouble. 

Bad  as  the  State  Department  is  at  the 
present  time,  we  must  require  it  to  ad¬ 
minister  all  foreign  policy,  and  not  per¬ 
mit  it  to  divide  its  obligations  and  duties 
with  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Oregon  supports 
my  view — which  I  know  he  has  held — 
that  Congress  must  retain  control  of, 
or  must  continue  its  efforts  to  control, 
the  foreign  aid  program.  At  this  ses¬ 
sion,  that  has  been  done  for  the  first 
time;  and  of  course  that  requires  main¬ 
taining  supervision  over  the  military  part 
of  the  program. 

In  connection  with  the  next  foreign 
aid  bill,  we  must  also  be  sure  that  the 
lending  functions  are  continued  by  U.S. 
agencies,  not  turned  over  to  international 
agencies  over  which  Congress  would  have 
no  real  control.  So  if  a  move  is  made  to 
stop  development  loans  as  a  part  of  the 
program  over  which  Congress  will  have 
jurisdiction,  I  warn  that  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  must  be  stopped,  because  if  it  were 
to  be  successful,  we  would  lose  complete 
control  over  that  part  of  the  program. 
Such  functions  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  international  lending  agencies, 
which  already  have  an  important  part 
in  the  program;  but  all  lending  func¬ 
tions  now  under  the  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  maintained  there,  where  they 
will  be  under  the  viligant  and  alert  eye 
of  Congress.  I  hope  that  will  be  done. 

I  made  a  study,  for  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  of  the  programs 
in  10  countries  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  case  of  two  of  them,  I  found  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  well  carried  out  and  was  pur¬ 
poseful,  and  that  there  was  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  In  those  cases  I  recommended 
that  the  program  be  both  continued  and 
increased.  I  make  this  statement  be¬ 
cause  in  the  past  it  has  been  assumed 
that  anyone  who  was  at  all  critical  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  was  opposed  to 
foreign  aid.  However,  that  is  not  the 
case.  I  shall  support  the  foreign  aid 
program  whenever  I  can,  when  it  is  sound 
and  reasonably  and  effectively  admin¬ 
istered,  and  not  only  does  not  squander 
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millions  and  billions  of  U.S.  taxpayers’ 
dollars,  but  actually  produces  results 
which  are  effective  in  connection  with 
our  national  plans  and  purposes. 

But  the  aid  we  have  given  Sukarno  is 
a  positive  scandal  and  is  disgraceful. 
We  have  built  up  a  Frankenstein  monster 
in  the  Far  East;  and  we  have  done  much 
the  same  in  the  Middle  East,  with  Nasser. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendments  the 
Senate  has  adopted,  which  will  stop  the 
giving  of  our  aid  to  aggressors,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Indonesia,  in  connection  with 
the  foreign  aid  program,  will  be  carried 
out  and  administered  rigidly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  by  the  administration. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF'^jHE  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVeVrANCHES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Preside^,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  November^U  there 
was  published  an  article,  written\ay  the 
columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak.  The  article,  entitled  “The 
ate’s  Scandal,”  is  clearly  both  cruel  a? 
unfair.  For  one  thing,  the  article  in3 
eludes  the  following  statement : 

Kindly,  well-meaning  Senator  Mike  Mans¬ 
field,  of  Montana,  has  been  a  tragic  mis¬ 
take  as  majority  leader. 

The  article  contains  other  statements 
along  the  same  line;  and  they  would 
cause  a  reader — if  he  did  not  know  the 
facts — to  gain  the  impression  that  an 
incipient  revolt  is  developing  among  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Senate  against  the  so-called  poor 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
But  I  believe  the  article  completely 
misses  the  point,  which  is  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  leadership  in  the 
Senate,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  leadership  in  the  White 
House. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  attention 
to  another  article  which  is  in  somewhat 
the  same  category,  insofar  as  unadjusti- 
fied  criticism  of  the  Senate  leadership  is 
concerned.  This  article  was  written  by 
Doris  Fleeson,  and  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  November  13. 

In  an  article  written  by  David  Law¬ 
rence,  and  published  on  the  same  date  ii 
the  Washington  Star,  the  following  con¬ 
clusion  is  drawn:  “that  the  people  of^nis 
country,  through  their  congressional 
representatives,  disapprove  of  th/legis- 
lative  program  proposed  by  th/  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party’s  national  leader/and  want 
a  change  in  leadership.” 

I  believe  Mr.  Lawrence  has  more  cor¬ 
rectly  called  attention  t a/the  real  prob¬ 
lem.  The  leadership  in/fhe  White  House 
has  been  lucky  to  ha ye  had  a  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate/uch  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr  Mansfield],  and  is 
lucky  to  have  gmten  what  it  received 
during  the  first/2  years — the  honeymoon 
years — of  the/New  Frontier,  and  should 
not  be  at  al/  surprised  to  find  that  the 
honeymoon' is  over  now  that  the  people 
back  honrfe  have  begun  to  realize  what 
has  been  hitting  them  and  what  will  hit 
them for  some  years  to  come,  as  a  result 
of  the  billion  dollar  deficit  spending  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  been  requested  by  the 
lite  House- 

Although  I  have  opposed  some  of  them, 
I  think  recognition  should  be  given  to 
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the  fact  that  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
has  been  a  “good  soldier,”  and  has  done 
a  rather  effective  job  of  getting  through 
the  Senate  the  spending  programs  that 
really  count. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
of  Congress.  I,  for  one,  do  not  object  to 
a  certain  amount  of  criticism,  if  criticism 
is  due.  But  too  many  persons  who  are 
too  ready  and  willing  to  snipe  at  Con¬ 
gress  apparently  do  not  realize  that 
there  are  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  executive,  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  and  the  judicial.  Some  of  them 
recognize  that  there  is  a  judicial  branch 
when  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  a 
decision  involving  the  recital  of  prayers 
in  the  public  schools.  But  as  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch,  I  fear  there  are  too  many  people 
who  are  too  much  impressed  by  the 
Madison  Avenue  techniques  utilized  in 
statements  coming  out  of  the  White 
House,  as  a  result  of  which  they  over¬ 
look  the  shortcomings  there. 

The  volume  of  White  House-sponsored 


lion  more  will  be  realizing  what  has  hit 
them  and  will  vote  accordingly. 

An  article  by  the  distinguished  col¬ 
umnist,  William  White,  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  November 
11.  The  article  is  entitled  “Congress 
Needs  Defenders.”  Mr.  White  expressed 
concern  over  the  fact  that  Jtfiere  have 
not  been  enough  Members  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  the  Government  speak¬ 
ing  out  in  defense  of/  some  of  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  thrown  at 
Congress,  particularly, fhis  year,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  ought  to  be  more  de¬ 
fense  of  Congress.  , 

I  should  like  to'  say  that  I  have  done 
my  share  of  pointing  out  where  Congress 
is  to  blame  and  pointing  out  where  the 
White  House  is  to  blame.  I  have  done 
my  share  of  defending  Congress  as  an 
independent  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

On^  of  my  great  disappointments  since 
I  ha*y'e  been  Senator  has  been  to  see  the 
Seriate,  which  historically  has  existed  as 
j/great  independent  legislative  body  of 
'  ur  Federal  Government,  degenerate 


easures  submitted  in  the  last  2>/2  years/  Pretty  much  into  a  rubberstamp  Senate, 


carrying  the  label  of  “urgent,”  hris 
betel  multitudinous.  It  has  been  beyond 
the\apacity  of  any  Congress  to  digest, 
muchness  the  ability  of  the  peopl/of  the 
Unitedmates  to  pay  for. 

There  Vas  no  mandate  frojri  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  suc\  a  program.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  elected  by  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  votes  ol  the  people’  who  voted  in 
1960.  For  somAstrang/ reason  or  other, 
some  of  his  advisers  sdemed  to  conclude 
that  there  was  a  mandate  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  an  overwhelming  deluge  of  vast 
new  Federal  speofuingNprograms  and  in¬ 
creases  in  existing  programs.  There 
was  no  such  /n  and  ate  ac\all.  Members 
of  Congress /re  more  direcldy  connected 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  their 
districts /nd  States;  and  theyStnow  that 
the  people  have  had  too  mucnSalready. 
It  took  them  2%  years  to  wak\up  to 
whq/is  hitting  them. 

have  been  pointing  out  that  if\we 
lerely  consider  the  inflation  that  Ne 
’’sum  of  $21  billion  of  deficit  spending 
since  January  1,  1961,  has  produced, 
which  amounts  to  about  $19.5  billion, 
and  apply  it  to  the  people  throughout 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  sales  taxes. 
Senators  will  find  that  their  people  in 
the  various  States  have  been  hit  by  sales 
taxes  and  indirect  sales  taxes  ranging 
all  the  way  from  2  to  414  percent. 

People  wonder  why  the  cost  of  gro¬ 
ceries,  the  cost  of  housing,  the  cost  of 
building  new  schools,  and  the  cost  of 
State  and  local  government  are  going  up. 
They  can  look  to  the  New  Frontier  for 
the  answer,  and  particularly  to  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  engaged  in  spend¬ 
ing  billions  of  dollars  more  than  we  take 
in.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  over¬ 
looked  that  the  White  House  has  been 
part  and  parcel  of  the  entire  operation. 
The  White  House  would  have  taken 
more  if  Congress  would  have  given  it 
more. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  it  takes  peo¬ 
ple  a  while  to  realize  what  is  hitting 
them.  It  has  now  taken  them  about 
2V2  years;  and  we  trust  that  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  a  year  from  now  quite  a  few  mil¬ 


There  have  been  a  few  exceptions.  The 
Senate’s  rejection,  on  a  procedural  point, 
of  the  Department’s  ill-devised,  ill-con¬ 
ceived,  poorly  presented,  and  highly  par- 
tisanly  presented  urban  affairs  proposal, 
the  Senate’s  rejection  of  the  unfair 
Kennedy  medicare  proposal,  known  as 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  which  was  at¬ 
tempted  by  way  of  an  amendment  a  year 
ago,  and  now  the  Senate’s  treatment  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  are  about  the  only 
three  exceptions  during  the  last  nearly 
3  years  in  which  the  Senate  has  really 
existed  as  an  independent  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  are  to  be 
criticized  for  not  adhering  a  little  more 
closely  to  the  traditional  separation  of 
powers.  I  am  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  criticize  those  bodies  for  not  doing  so. 
I  am  also  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
criticize  some  of  the  rules  which  I  con¬ 
sider  obsolete  for  effective  management 
of  our  legislative  business.  I  have  not 
been  around  here  so  long  that  I  have 
become  so  enamored  with  every  type  of 
le  that  we  have  as  to  think  that  no 
e  can  be  changed  or  abolished.  Some 
rul^s  are  desirable.  It  is  desirable  to 
havAa  break  in  the  form  of  a  better  than 
50-percent  vote  for  cloture.  There  was 
quite  a\argument  on  that  question  early 
this  years.  Some  Senators  said  that  51 
Senators  ought  to  be  enough  to  choke 
off  debate.  Some  said  that  it  should  re¬ 
quire  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  to  ehnke  off  debate.  That  is 
the  present  ruleXsome  said  it  ought  to 
be  three-fifths,  or  00  Senators.  All  kinds 
of  combinations  wens,  proposed. 

The  point  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ^Humphrey]  that 
more  than  half  the  Senators  thought 
there  ought  to  be  some  change  in  the 
rules.  We  never  could  agrfce  on  what 
the  rules  changes  should  be.  had  my 
own  little  plan.  I  said  that  rvffavored 
a  three-fifths  rule,  provided  at  least  a 
majority  of  Members  of  both  parties 
were  included  in  that  three-fifths,  ram 
not  about  to  submit  to  a  change  in  the 
rules  to  permit  a  Senate  composed  of  6T 
Democrats  and  33  Republicans  to  have 
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\  debate  choked  off  by  a  vote  of  60  Demo- 
Wats.  If  60  Senators,  composed  of  a 
majority  of  the  Democrats  and  a  ma- 
poAty  of  the  Republicans,  desire  cloture, 
thatSjs  satisfactory.  But  to  think  of 
choking  off  debate  by  a  vote  of  all  the 
Membersiof  one  party  is  to  me  something 
that  woulH  violate  the  traditional  protec¬ 
tion  of  minority  rights  which  the  Senate 
stands  for. 

I  am  not  in>$avor  of  some  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  rule  chants  in  respect  to  cloture, 
but  I  do  favor  a  change  along  the  lines 

1  have  mentioned. 

There  is  the  rule  ofVermaneness  which 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  many  others, 
including  myself,  have  sought  to  change. 
The  proposal  is  on  the  calendar. 
Whether  it  will  ever  be  callecNup  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  a  sensible\rule.  It 
would  provide  that  during  th\  first  3 
hours  of  debate  in  the  afternoon  tl^e  dis¬ 
cussion  must  be  on  the  subject  that  is 
pending.  After  that  a  Senator  could 
talk  about  anything.  We  do  not  haJ 
such  a  rule.  As  a  result,  with  the  Mundt 
amendment  now  pending,  discussion 
could  take  place  on  almost  any  subject. 
What  I  am  now  saying  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pending  business,  nor  has  much 
of  what  has  been  already  said  this  after¬ 
noon.  That  rule  should  be  changed.  I 
believe  that  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  and  other  Senators  would 
greatly  speed  up  the  legislative  process 
in  the  Senate,  because  if  the  Pastore 
proposal  were  now  in  effect,  we  would  be 
about  finished  with  the  amendment,  and 
we  would  probably  be  through  the  foreign 
aid  bill  by  3  o’clock.  Then  if  any  Sen¬ 
ator  wished  to  talk  about  anything  else, 
he  could  remain  here  and  do  so.  That 
is  a  change  that  should  be  made. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  perennial  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  there  should  be  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  For  the  past 

2  or  3  years  the  able  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  and  approx¬ 
imately  60  other  Senators,  including  my¬ 
self,  have  cosponsored  a  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  It  has 
gone  to  the  House,  and  there  it  has  never 
seen  the  light  of  day.  That  bill  woult 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Coi 
mittee  on  the  Budget.  There  is  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  toytake 
care  of  the  finance  side  of  thingSyAnd  it 
works  very  well.  When  we  are/fiealing 
with  subjects  as  complicated/ as  rev¬ 
enues,  taxes,  and  tariffs,  we  ryte d  a  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  staff,  and  we  need  a 
harmonious  working  groyp  of  Senators 
and  Representatives.  / 

So  those  have  come/long  pretty  well 
in  the  area  of  tax  legation.  But  when 
it  comes  to  spencjjng,  we  really  have 
trouble  because  there  is  no  organization 
in  the  legislativamranch  that  can  possi¬ 
bly  cope  with  ttfe  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
in  the  execi^fve  branch.  On  taxes,  we 
have  the  Jalnt  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue, i^hich  can  hold  its  own  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  proposals  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment ;  but  we  have  no  control  over 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  is  about 
timer  we  had  a  little  control  over  our 
bydget.  It  is  about  time  to  start  putting 
ir  revenues  and  spending  into  balance. 


Although  I  know  there  are  some  econ¬ 
omists  who  believe  it  is  sophisticated  to 
have  inflation  as  a  means  to  achieve 
prosperity,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  American  people  be¬ 
lieve — thank  goodness — in  the  “Puritan 
ethic”  toward  which  Dr.  Heller,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President’s  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  such  a  disdain¬ 
ful  attitude.  But  these  are  changes  that 
should  be  made,  and  until  they  are  made 
I  shall  be  ready,  willing  and  able  to  crit¬ 
icize  the  legislative  branch,  of  which  I 
am  a  Member. 

Let  us  get  a  proper  perspective  of  the 
plan,  as  far  as  what  has  been  going  on 
this  year  is  concerned.  Let  us  recog¬ 
nize  that  Members  of  Congres  are  fair¬ 
ly  close  to  the  people  back  home.  They 
are  closer  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  know  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  beginning  to  be  disturbed.  They 
know  that  if  they  do  not  acquiesce  to  a 
reasonable  extent  in  the  people’s  con¬ 
cern,  either  by  voting  the  way  the  people 
want  them  to  vote  or  by  being  able  to 
persuade  the  people  to  change  their 
dnds,  they  will  not  be  reelected  to  Con- 
jess. 

have  supported  the  foreign  aid  Mil 
for^ach  of  the  past  2  years.  I  sftall 
have  something  to  say  about  the  MB  be¬ 
fore  final  passage,  which  we  hope  will 
come  today.  I  propose  to  support  the 
foreign  aicKbill  this  year. 

I  have  received  a  good  amount  of  cor¬ 
respondence  from  people  indicating  their 
great  disaffection  with  tffe  foreign  aid 
program.  I  do  'tjot  have  many  letters 
saying  “chop  off  foreign  aid  altogether,” 
although  all  of  us  h'fcwe  received  some  of 
those.  Most  peopl£\  believe,  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  foreign  aia\is  a  proper  part 
of  our  national  jfolicy.  They  want  to  see 
a  dollar’s  value  for  a  dollar  spent.  I  do 
not  believe  tb&t  we  in  Congress  have  been 
doing  as  good  a  job  on  that  point  as  we 
should  hptve  done.  We  are  to\be  criti¬ 
cized  for  this;  but  when  we  start  to  do 
a  job^ftie  criticism  should  not  be  Itweled 
at  u/but  should  be  leveled  at  thoseSyho 
ha/e  brought  this  situation  upon  the 
ingress;  namely,  the  administrate] 
,nd  those  who  have  been  asking  for  it,'' 
and  that  includes  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  talk  in  the  past 
few  days  about  the  shortsightedness  of 
Congress — and  particularly  the  Senate — 
in  chopping  down  the  amounts  of  foreign 
aid  is  falling  on  deaf  ears  back  home. 

I  believe  most  people  are  beginning  to 
say,  “Thank  goodness,  Congress  finally  is 
starting  to  exercise  its  prerogative  of 
serving  as  a  true  check  and  a  true  bal¬ 
ance  on  the  executive  branch.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  11,  1963] 
The  Senate’s  Scandal 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  real  scandal  of  the  Senate  isn’t  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  or  the  ethical  code  of  Sena¬ 
tors.  It’s  the  Senate’s  ever-widening  leader¬ 
ship  void. 

What  Connecticut’s  Senator  Thomas  Dodd 


dared  blurt  out  on  the  Senate  floor  last  week, 
other  Senators  have  been  whispering  in  the 
cloakrooms  for  months.  Kindly,  well-mean^ 
ing  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana, 
has  been  a  tragic  mistake  as  majority  leader! 

The  all-year  session  of  Congress  wonlt  pro¬ 
duce  either  the  tax  bill  or  the  civiy  rights 
bill.  Appropriations  bills  that  shn/ld  have 
been  passed  last  summer  may  actually  be  car¬ 
ried  into  1964,  throwing  Federal  agencies  into 
utter  confusion.  And  although  the  Senate 
is  considerably  more  liberal  than  the  House, 
it  has  become  the  real  stu/bling  block  for 
the  Kennedy  program.  / 

Much  of  the  blame  res /s  with  Mansfield’s 
unique  theories  of  leadership.  He  sees  the 
majority  leader  as  aryldministrator,  neither 
prying  into  indivicMal  Senators’  views  nor 
trying  to  change  them. 

Accordingly,  Vhen  Mansfield  replaced 
Lyndon  B.  JoinfsoN  as  Democratic  leader  in 
1961,  he  bega^t  to  dismantle  the  elaborate 
intelligence  ifnd  persuasion  machinery  con¬ 
structed  bi/joHNsoN.  The  once  formidable 
staff  of  tbfe  majority  leader  shrunk  to  a  piti¬ 
ful  hamrful. 

Moqfcver,  Mansfield’s  theory  fed  upon 
itselfr  As  his  sightless  and  voiceless  opera- 
timf  predictably  gave  birth  to  disorderly 
fi^Bcoes  in  the  Senate,  he  increasingly  with- 
‘'’■ew  within  himself. 

Mansfield  is  now  nearly  isolated.  He  has 
regular  contact  only  with  two  or  three  con¬ 
servative  Senators  (who  have  little  interest 
in  promoting  the  Kennedy  program) .  There 
is  almost  no  communication  between  Mans¬ 
field  and  Minnesota’s  Hubert  Humphrey, 
the  assistant  majority  leader. 

In  his  isolation,  Mansfield  got  the  current 
foreign  aid  debate  off  to  a  bad  start  by  pro¬ 
posing  a  cut  in  funds  without  consulting 
key  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  has  not  conferred  with  Ari¬ 
zona’s  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  about  the  critical 
slowdown  in  money  bills.  He  mistakenly  got 
the  impression  that  Virginia’s  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
had  agreed  to  finish  action  on  the  tax  cut 
bill  within  6  weeks  (when  Byrd  really  had  no 
such  intention). 

Worse  yet  is  the  way  Mansfield’s  over- 
courteous  attention  to  the  wishes  of  other 
Senators  gives  de  facto  control  of  the  Senate 
to  any  Member  who  wants  to  impose  his  own 
schedule  on  his  colleagues.  That  often  turns 
out  to  be  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon. 

Though  blessed  with  a  2-to-l  Democratic 
majority,  Mansfield  defers  repeatedly  to  Re¬ 
publican  wishes — an  attitude  which  helps 
make  Minority  Leader  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  the  most  powerful  man 
the  Senate  today  (and  one  of  Mansfield’s 
lent  admirers) . 

fee  confusion  is  compounded  by  the  fall 
of  Bobby  Baker,  who  as  the  Senate  majority’s 
secretary  often  was  Mansfield’s  only  link 
to  realitv  and  the  rest  of  the  Senators. 

Rank-a^d-file  Demorcatic  Senators  reveled 
in  their  neW-found  freedom  when  Mansfield 
first  replaced  Johnson,  but  their  smiles 
faded  long  ag\ 

They  also  yea^n  for  a  little  old-fashioned 
partisanship.  When  Mansfield  lauded  Re¬ 
publican  Senator  John  Williams,  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  for  exposing  details  of  the  Baker  case, 
two  Democrats  silently  stalked  off  the  floor 
in  disgust. 

But  this  doesn’t  meanV  plot  to  dethrone 
Mansfield  is  in  the  makings  That’s  not  the 
way  of  the  world’s  most  exenisive  club. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Noi\l3,  1963] 
Creeping  Ennui  in  Congress-Ah.ack  of 
Accomplishment  Said  To  Make  Members 
Feel  Criticism  More 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

The  Congress  is  experiencing  sometl^teg 
to  which  it  is  not  accustomed,  and  that' 
just  plain  boredom. 
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ironhard.  It  is  in  short  a  time  for  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  “yes-buts.”  \ 

.Let  us  make  a  stab  at  formulating  such  a 
schedule : 

Yes,  we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
croptfciilure  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  we 
are  goSng  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia  we  should 
get  moX  than  gold  or  dollars  in  exchange. 
We  migh\ offer  a  certain  amount  of  wheat 
on  condition  that  free  farming,  with  private 
ownership  oKacreage,  be  restored  in  all  the 
captive  nationS^jf  Eastern  Europe.  We  might 
offer  still  moreWheat  if  free  farming  were 
to  be  restored  in  Russia  iteslf . 

2.  Yes,  we  should  have  more  reciprocal 
movement  of  journalists,  tourists,  students, 
artists,  athletes  and  ^clinicians  across  bor¬ 
ders.  But  we  should  Resist  that  movement 
inside  the  borders  really \e  free.  When  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Or>file  Freeman  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  an  l^day  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  without  havitV  been  let  in 
on  the  secret  that  the  Russia^  wheatlands 
weren’t  producing,  it  was,  to  put\t  mildly,  a 
little  ridiculous. 

CUBA  MISSIONS 

3.  Yes,  we  should  have  a  detente  o\  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Eastern  Europe.  But  in  exchange  for 
recognizing  a  neutral  belt  stretching  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  we  should  insis 
that  the  Berlin  wall  come  down  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  be  allowed  to  unify  on  their  own  un¬ 
inhibited  terms.  Moreover,  the  new  East 
European  neutrals  should  be  permitted  the 
free  elections  that  were  originally  promised 
in  the  Yalta  deal. 

4.  Yes,  we  should  be  willing  to  sign  a  com¬ 
prehensive  nonaggression  pact  with  Khru¬ 
shchev.  But  not  until  he  has  taken  his 
minions  out  of  Cuba,  dismantled  his  fifth 
columns  everywhere,  and  denounced  the  sly 
tactic  of  encouraging  indigenous  revolutions 
under  the  name  of  Titoism. 

This  is  just  scratching  the  surface  of  the 
"yes-buts.”  Let’s  hear  from  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  other  “yes-butters”  in  the  United  States. 
Given  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  crop  failure  (and 
don’t  think  he  won’t  have  it) ,  Khrushchev 
must  some  day  be  disposed  to  listen. 


SOVIET  SEIZURE  OF  PROFESSOR 
BARGHOORN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  deal  with  Russia,  all  of 
us  are  very  much  aware  of  the  Soviet 
seizure  of  Prof.  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn. 
At  the  time  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
was  being  considered  in  the  Senate,  wj 
were  assured  that  that  was  to  be  ttfe 
opening  wedge  to  friendlier  relations  jmd 
easing  of  tensions  between  the  Wes/and 
Communist  countries,  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Like  most  Senators,  I  voted  46  approve 
the  test  ban  treaty,  but  I  /Pointed  out 
that  I  would  go  along  witlmhe  majority 
of  Senators  with  the  cleaminderstanding 
that  I  wished  to  see  sonre  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Mon  which  would 
bear  out  the  claims  of  the  proponents  of 
the  treaty  that  sucin action  was  an  open¬ 
ing  to  better  relations  and  easing  of  ten¬ 
sions.  I  have  got  seen  any  evidence  of 
better  relatior 

The  treaty  was  hardly  signed  before 
we  had  mqjre  trouble  on  the  autobahn  in 
East  Geroiany.  And  now  we  have  heard 
of  the  seizure  of  Professor  Barghoorn  on 
the  trpmped-up  charge  of  being  a  spy. 

Iimoday’s  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
thgre  is  a  lead  editorial  entitled  “Freedom 
Exchange.”  It  points  out  that  this 
feizure  could  be  a  deliberate  provocation 


on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  cultural  exchange 
program,  because  the  Soviets  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  people  knowing  how 
we  live  in  the  United  States  and  about 
their  people  seeing  our  visitors  in  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  cultural  exchange  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  of  Exchange 

President  Kennedy  stated  well  yesterday 
some  of  the  larger  implications  of  the  out¬ 
rageous  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Government  j 
in  the  case  of  Prof.  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn. 
It  will  be  simply  imposible  to  carry  on  any 
program  of  cultural  or  scholarly  exchange 
with  the  Soviet  Union  if  Americans  asked  to 
participate  in  it  must  face  the  risk  of  arrest 
by  the  secret  police  and  indefinite  confine¬ 
ment  in  a  Soviet  jail  before  the  American 
Embassy  is  even  notified. 

The  barbaric  and  unacceptable  character 
of  the  Soviet  behavior  toward  Professor  Barg¬ 
hoorn  is  so  clear  that  the  suspicion  muj 
^arise  that  this  incident  is  a  deliberate  pn 
nation  aimed  precisely  at  ending  the Jful- 
tiWl  exchange  program.  Certainly  the  So-  ;j 
vieKofficials  who  ordered  this  actiqjir  must 
have Nforeseen  that  it  would  leavejthe  U.S.  ; 
Government  no  alternative  but  Jo  call  off 
the  negotiations  schdeuled  to^megin  next  Jj 
week  forxenewal  of  the  agreement  on  cul¬ 
tural  and  scholarly  exchangear  A  motive  for 
such  conduces  apparent  in^the  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers’  acknowledged  fear  of  Jne  penetration  of 
Western  ideas  ainong  th^ people  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  Sufeh  maneuvering,  aimed  at 
putting  the  blamev^r  an  end  to  the  ex¬ 
change  program  u»qn  the  United  States, 
would  certainly  be^i  rlje  best  Stalinist  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  seized  Promssor  Barghoorn  in  the  belief 
that  he  coukfl  be  traded  for\ne  or  more  So¬ 
viet  spy  inspects  now  imprisoned  in  this 
country .^Ghesident  Kennedy  indicated  yes¬ 
terday  Jnat  if  the  Soviet  action\s  based  on 
any  smh  presumption  it  will  not \e  sucess- 
ful./rhis  is  the  only  possible  stand.  Any 
otbbr  policy  would  make  it  extremely  Qazard- 
fs  for  any  American  citizen  without\dip- 
fomatic  immunity  to  be  in  the  Soviet  Union 
at  any  time  that  the  United  Satets  arrest) 
a  Soviet  spy  suspect.  Surrender  to  sud 
blackmail  would  only  encourage  repetition 
of  such  extortion  tactics 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  it  was  significant  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  said  yesterday  that  the 
kidnaping  deal  of  the  Soviets  could 
jeopardize  the  wheat  sale  program.  I 
believe  that  point  was  fairly  well  made, 
because  last  evening  when  the  Senate 
was  considering  the  Mundt  amendment, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  trust 
the  Communists,  that  the  promissory 
notes  which  would  be  given  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  cost  of  the  wheat  sales 
would  not  be  worth  the  price  of  the  paper 
they  were  written  on.  At  least,  that  was 


the  point  made — and  I  believe  very  well 
made  and  properly  so — by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

If  there  are  any  doubts  among  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  validity 
of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  let  them 
be  laid  at  rest.  On  that  very  basis,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said 
yesterday  that  this  type  of  activity  by 
the  Soviets  indicates  that  we  cannot 
trust  them.  This  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  had  better  get  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  for  the  wheat. 

In  connection  with  the  Mundt  state¬ 
ment,  there  has  been  considerable  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  recently  authorized  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  and  other  bloc  nations. 
Assertions  have  been  made  that  this 
will  produce  some  relief  to  our  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  problems. 

I  believe  such  assertions  are  well 
founded.  We  should  understand  that 
the  relief  will  be  only  partial  and  tem¬ 
porary. 

There  have  also  been  some  assertions 
about  savings  to  the  taxpayers  which 
have  appeared  to  be  exaggerated.  I  am 
referring  particularly  to  savings  esti¬ 
mates  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Orville  Freeman. 

On  November  7  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  had  written  on  October  15  to 
the  Secretary,  inquiring  about  state¬ 
ments  he  had  made  that  the  proposed 
sale  of  150  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  bloc  nations 
would  result  in  savings  to  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer  of  about  $200  million  in  storage 
and  other  costs.  I  sought  an  explanation 
of  how  this  could  be  accomplished  since 
the  expense  for  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  in  inventory  came  to  only  $201 
million  in  fiscal  year  1963.  I  noted  that, 
as  of  that  date,  I  had  received  only  a  re¬ 
ply  from  another  official  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  stating  that  he  was  assembling  the 
data  and  would  forward  it  at  an  early 
date.  I  wondered  then  why  the  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  have  the  information  read¬ 
ily  available  in  order  to  support  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman’s  statement  of  savings. 

In  introducing  the  letter  into  the 
Record,  I  also  referred  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  of  October  15.  The  article,  in  noting 
Mr.  Freeman’s  $200  million  savings  esti¬ 
mate,  asserted  that  he  “didn’t  break 
down  this  estimate,  but  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  estimated  the  savings 
in  storage,  transportation,  and  handling 
costs  would  total  $225  million  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $30  million  in 
fiscal  1965.” 

This  Journal  statement  was  borne  out 
by  the  Department’s  background  report 
to  correspondents  on  October  10  on  “U.S. 
Wheat  Supply  and  Distribution.”  Let 
me  quote  from  page  9  of  that  report: 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  the  chief  effect  on  the 
Federal  budget  would  be  a  net  reduction  of 
around  $225  million  in  budget  expenditures, 
including  CCC’s  storage,  acquisition,  and  re¬ 
lated  costs.  The  actual  costs  would  depend 
on  the  level  of  world  prices  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  amount  of  export  subsidy  that  would 
be  required.  In  the  fiscal  year  1965,  the  im¬ 
pact  would  be  to  reduce  CCC  expenditures 
for  storage  and  interest  by  about  $30  mil¬ 
lion  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  CCC 
holdings. 
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This  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Freeman’s 
Department’s  publications. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  13,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  direct  reply  from  Secretary 
Freeman.  Instead  of  the  savings  being 
effected  in  1  year,  as  the  report  indi¬ 
cated,  his  letter  now  advises  that  the 
savings  would  accrue  over  a  5 -year 
period. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  effect 
savings  of  $225  million  in  this  fiscal 
year — which  Mr.  Freeman  now  recog¬ 
nizes — since  the  wheat  probably  will  not 
be  moved  out  until  near  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  if  it  can  be  moved 
out  at  all  by  then.  Unless  he  com¬ 
mandeered  all  the  freight  cars  in  the 
United  States — which  is  unlikely — that 
wheat  cannot  be  moved  to  the  ports  in 
such  time.  This  means  storage  costs  are 
accumulating,  interest  is  mounting,  not 
to  mention  the  eventual  $90  million  or 
so  in  export  subsidies  which  would  have 
to  be  added. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Freeman’s  5 -year 
plan  of  savings.  According  to  his  com¬ 
putations,  it  costs  a  total  of  26.21  cents 
a  bushel  to  keep  wheat  in  inventory, 
which,  multiplying  this  by  the  150  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  involved  in  the  proposed  So¬ 
viet  transaction,  would  result  in  annual 
costs  of  $39.3  million. 

He  projected  this  annual  cost  over  a 
5 -year  period  since,  he  stated,  recent 
wheat  disposition  history  shows  that 
wheat  acquired  in  1963  would  remain  in 
inventory  for  slightly  more  than  5  years. 
Secretary  Freeman  wrote: 

Based  on  that  hypothesis,  the  savings  on 
150  million  bushels  of  wheat  that  otherwise 
would  he  in  CCC  holdings  would  eliminate 
carrying  charges  of  $196.5  million  over  a 
5-year  period — $39.3  million  per  year — at 
26.21  cents  per  bushel. 

I  have  a  feeling,  however,  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  is  inflating  that  savings 
estimate  somewhat,  especially  since  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  that 
background  statement  to  correspondents 
alluded  to  earlier  in  my  remarks,  noted 
that  because  “the  current  U.S.  wheat 
crop  is  smaller  than  overall  require¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  tight  supply  of  privately 
held  wheat,  and  the  trade  must  buy 
‘extra’  supplies  from  the  CCC.”  In 
other  words,  the  trade  will  be  forced  to 
turn  to  the  Government  for  wheat  in 
order  to  meet  its  needs;  these  needs  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  great  since,  according  to 
USDA  compilations,  the  United  States  is 
the  world’s  only  country  with  a  large  and 
readily  available  wheat  supply. 

And  how  tight  is  this  supply  of  pri¬ 
vately  held  wheat?  In  its  “Wheat  Sit¬ 
uation,”  also  referred  to  as  the  “1964 
Outlook  Issue,”  released  on  September 
5 — well  before  any  determination  of  a 
United  States-Soviet  wheat  deal — 
USDA’s  Economic  Research  Service 
noted  the  “free”  or  privately  held  sup¬ 
ply  of  old-crop  wheat  on  July  1,  1963, 
was  about  4  million  bushels.  A  year 
earlier,  it  said,  the  free  carryover  was 
estimated  at  130  million  bushels. 

Certain  other  aspects  of  Mr.  Free¬ 
man's  letter  disturb  me.  In  computing 
the  26.21  cents  a  bushel — or  $39  million 
annual  savings — he  included  not  only 
storage,  handling,  and  interest  charges, 
but  reseal  payments  and  transportation 


costs  for  each  year.  The  reseal  pay¬ 
ments,  including  processing,  were  figured 
at  the  rate  of  1.24  cents  a  bushel,  or  a 
total  of  more  than  $9  million  in  the 
5-year  period  he  used.  This  is  errone¬ 
ous.  Reseal  payments,  of  approximately 
$1.89  per  bushel,  are  made  only  once,  and 
thereafter  the  producer  receives  a  stor¬ 
age  payment  of  about  13  cents,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  being  about 
$1.76  a  bushel. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  150  million 
bushels  of  wheat  would  be  under  reseal 
for  5  years  in  light  of  existing  conditions. 
According  to  the  Grain  Market  News, 
put  out  by  the  Department  on  October 
25,  the  quantity  outstanding  under  re¬ 
seal  loans  in  1963  included  39,268,000 
bushels  of  1962  crop,  7,637,000  bushels  of 
1961  crop,  12,123,000  bushels  of  1960  crop, 
and  5,591,000  bushels  of  1959  crop,  a 
total  of  less  than  65  million  bushels,  a  far 
cry  from  the  150  million  bushels  of  wheat 
we  would  be  led  to  believe  would  remain 
under  reseal  for  5  years.  These  figures 
appear  to  negate  inclusion  of  reseal 
payments. 

In  addition,  it  is  hard  to  visualize  the 
Department  incurring  transportation 
costs  of  close  to  $6  million  a  year  for  the 
same  150  million  bushels. 

I  could  agree  that  it  may  cost  the  De¬ 
partment  an  initial  $6  million,  but  not 
the  $30  million  Secretary  Freeman  in¬ 
cludes  in  computing  his  savings  estimate. 
Mr.  Freeman  is  not  anticipating  trans¬ 
porting  the  grain  from  one  area  of  the 
country  to  another  every  year  for  the 
next  5  years,  as  he  apparently  did  when 
he  gave  me  this  compilation. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Freeman’s  savings 
are  exactly  what  he  terms  them — a  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and  that  the  hypothesis  is  built 
on  erroneous  premises.  I  recognize  that 
some  savings  will  be  made  to  taxpayers, 
but  I  dislike  to  see  them  exaggerated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Freeman’s  letter  dated  November  12, 
1963,  relating  to  savings  calculations,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  12, 1963. 
Hon.  Jack  Miller, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Miller:  This  is  in  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  October  15,  1963, 
wherein  you  requested  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  calculation  of  the  reported  $200  mil¬ 
lion  savings  in  storage  and  other  costs  that 
would  accrue  from  a  sale  of  150  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  satellite  bloc. 

To  compute  the  $200  million  savings,  we 
used  costs  recorded  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  per 
bushel  of  wheat  in  inventory  on  the  average 
during  the  year.  These  costs,  in  cents  per 
bushel,  are  as  follows: 

Cents 


Storage  and  handling _  13. 53 

Transportation  _  3.  93 

Reseal  payments,  etc _  1.24 

Interest _  7.  51 


Total -  26. 21 


As  you  know,  wheat  is  stored  commingled 
and,  for  our  inventory  accounting  purposes, 
it  is  disposed  of  on  a  first-in,  first-out  basis. 
Using  recent  wheat  disposition  history  as  a 
guide,  wheat  acquired  in  1963  would  remain 


in  inventory  for  slightly  more  than  5  years. 
Based  on  that  hypothesis,  the  savings  on  150 
million  bushels  of  wheat  that  otherwise 
would  be  in  CCC  holdings  would  eliminate 
carrying  charges  of  $196.5  million  over  a  5- 
year  period  ($39.3  million  per  year)  at  26.21 
cents  per  bushel. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  a  very 
helpful  analysis  of  the  savings  proposed 
to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  As  one  who  favors  the  sale  and  who 
favored  it  early,  I  have  been  using  the 
figure  of  $225  million  as  a  saving,  on  the 
basis  of  the  transaction. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  the  $225  million  figure  is  arrived  at 
by  spreading  it  over  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Furthermore,  it  assumes  that  the 
wheat  will  in  fact  be  held  for  5  years 
if  it  is  not  sold.  This  is  not  a  first-year 
saving.  I  recall  that  I  first  heard  about 
this  subject  when  I  was  at  home  in  my 
State  at  the  annual  State  cornpicking 
contest.  A  member  of  the  press  asked 
for  my  comments  on  Mr.  Freeman’s 
statement  that  the  sale  of  150  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
would  save  the  American  taxpayers  next 
year  approximately  $200  million.  I  re¬ 
called  that  the  annual  cost  of  storing 
about  1,200  million  bushels  of  wheat 
came  to  about  $201  million. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Normally  we  hear  it 
said  that  our  storage  costs  are  about  a 
million  dollars  a  day,  for  wheat,  corn, 
and  other  commodities.  That  would  be 
approximately  $365  million  a  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  When  only  150 
million  bushels  of  wheat  are  involved,  as 
against  some  1,200  million  bushels, 
which  are  in  storage,  and  which  cost 
only  $200  million,  how  can  we  have  the 
same  amount  attributable  to  150  million 
bushels  of  wheat? 

At  any  rate,  I  decided  that  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Freeman  and 
find  out  how  he  arrived  at  his  figures. 
Finally  I  received  his  letter.  I  hope  he 
will  make  it  clear  in  future  publications 
on  this  point  that  his  figures  were  based 
on  a  5-year  period  of  storage. 

Furthermore,  I  hope  he  will  revise  the 
figure  as  to  the  annual  transportation 
costs,  because  we  are  not,  I  hope,  mov¬ 
ing  wheat  from  the  elevators  in  the 
State  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
the  elevators  in  Texas,  or  back  and  forth 
over  a  5 -year  period.  If  wheat  is  not,  in 
fact,  stored  for  5  years,  then  of  course, 
in  light  of  the  tightness  of  the  private 
trade,  it  appears  that  present  circum¬ 
stances  would  indicate  that  there  would 
not  be  anywhere  near  a  5 -year  storage 
period  for  the  wheat  if  it  were  not  sold 
to  the  Russians. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  appreciate  the  information  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  given  in  regard  to  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  $225  million  as  a  saving,  because 
the  general  impression  is  that  that  is  an 
annual  saving.  The  information  the 
Senator  has  given  is  very  helpful.  As 
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further  proof  that  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  annual  saving  figure,  in 
yesterday’s  Washington  Evening  Star, 
the  very  outstanding  financial  writer, 
Sylvia  Porter,  published '  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Benefits  Cited  in  the  Wheat 
Sale.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator’s 
speech  I  shall  ask  that  the  entire  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  but  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of  it, 
as  follows: 

Benefit:  The  export  of  this  wheat  would 
allow  a  cut  in  our  domestic  budget  spending 
of  around  $225  million  this  fiscal  year  and  of 
another  $30  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

As  one  who  supports  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia,  I  say  that  the  Senator  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  real  service  in  pointing  out  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  country  should  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  actual  savings  are. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  about  finished 
my  main  comments.  If  the  Senator  is 
so  disposed  and  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  article  to  which  he  has 
referred,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  do¬ 
ing  so. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  following  the  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  the  article  written  by  Sylvia 
Porter  entitled  “The  Benefits  Cited  in 
Wheat  Sale,”  and  a  statement  I  made 
about  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  was 
intrigued  when  I  heard  him  mention  the 
article  written  by  Sylvia  Porter,  which 
he  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  had  some 
difficulty  with  Sylvia  Porter  with  respect 
to  some  of  her  economic  principles.  It 
is  interesting  that  she  has  taken  the 
same  figure  of  $225  million,  which  Mr. 
Freeman  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  put  out,  without  giv¬ 
ing  it  some  scrutiny,  which  I  am  sure 
she  would  have  been  very  capable  of 
doing.  I  hope  that  perhaps  she  will  use 
this  colloquy  as  a  basis  for  a  future  arti¬ 
cle  on  this  subject. 

At  any  rate,  there  will  be  some  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  taxpayers,  and  I  will  be  the 
first  to  recognize  them.  I  indicated  that 
if  certain  things  were  done,  such  as  a  cash 
sale,  or  a  sale  on  short  term  commercial 
credit,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  90  days, 
at  a  fair  price,  in  the  light  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  situation,  which  sees  our  allies  mak¬ 
ing  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  leaving 
Uncle  Sam  holding  the  wheat  sack,  and 
taking  into  account  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ment  deficit  problem,  and  our  desire  to 
do  something  in  many  ways  toward  im¬ 
proving  it,  the  United  States  would  be 
on  the  plus  side  as  far  as  this  wheat 
sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned. 

At  the  same  time,  that  does  not  mean 
that  I  will  not  criticize  someone  when 
he  tries  to  create  an  approving  public 
opinion  by  playing  up  savings  to  the 
taxpayers  beyond  what  they  are.  Let 
us  give  the  American  people  the  facts. 
They  do  not  need  anything  else.  They 
do  not  need  to  have  Madison  Avenue 


window  dressing  on  them.  They  do  not 
have  to  have  exaggerations  or  half- 
truths  or  mistruths.  Give  them  the 
facts,  and  they  will  be  all  right.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  they  are  given  the 
facts  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  sound 
judgment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  mentioned  the  sales  that  have  been 
made  by  other  foreign  countries  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  statement  I  placed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
it  is  interesting  to  note : 

Statistics  for  1962  show  that  West  Ger¬ 
many  trade  agreements  with  Russia  alone 
totaled  about  $700  million.  Germany  is  now 
the  third  largest  industrial  nation  in  the 
world.  Italy  has  a  4-year  trade  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  for  $1.11  billion  worth  of 
goods.  Prance  has  signed  a  3-year  trade  pact 
with  Russia  for  $100  million  in  trade.  India 
has  a  4-year  trade  pact  with  Russia  which 
provides  annual  trade  of  $440  million.  Japan 
has  a  3 -year  trade  pact  with  Russia  that  calls 
for  $365  million.  The  United  States  and 
Russian  trade  last  year  was  $16  million  each 
way. 

It  is  my  contention  that  we  cannot  live 
in  this  age,  in  this  period,  without  world 
trade.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  favored  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Not 
only  that,  but  I  think  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  for  us  to  send  out  some  people  with 
briefcases,  to  sell  in  the  world  markets. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  comment.  The  fig¬ 
ures  he  has  recited  point  up  the  facts  of 
life.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  in  terms 
of  theories.  I  am  all  for  theories.  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  know  where  we  are 
going  and  why  we  want  to  get  there. 
We  have  a  condition  to  be  concerned 
about  when  we  are  trying  to  move  toward 
our  objective.  The  condition  is  that  we 
are  not  calling  the  turn  on  our  allies. 
I  am  not  sure  we  could.  Even  if  we 
could,  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  desirable 
to  force  them  to  an  isolation  of  the  free 
world  fi'om  the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
is  something  more  important  involved 
than  in  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  We 
must  consider  our  overall  military  secu¬ 
rity  and  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
whole  U.S.  economy.  How  would  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  affect  the  se¬ 
curity  or  the  economy  of  our  country? 

Some  10  or  12  years  ago  the  United 
States  refused  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia, 
so  the  Russians  broke  up  millions  of  acres 
of  new  land.  Until  a  drought  occurred 
the  last  2  years,  they  had  become  net 
exporters  of  wheat.  Now  the  Russians 
are  engaged  in  a  program  of  more 
irrigation  to  increase  wheat  production. 
That  will  prove  to  be  rather  expensive: 
But  their  other  program  will  succeed; 
that  is,  to  pour  on  fertilizer,  as  we  do. 
Also,  they  are  beginning  to  use  more  and 
more  insecticides  and  herbicides.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  purchase  this  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  United  States,  but  we  sell  it 
to  England  and  other  countries,  which 
in  turn  resell  it  to  Russia.  So  it  would 


be  easy  for  Russia  to  pour  on  more  ferti¬ 
lizer,  use  more  and  more  insecticides  and 
herbicides,  and  thus  increase  her  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  other  commodities  20 
to  30  percent. 

We  think  we  have  a  good  agricultural 
production  in  the  United  States,  but  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  in  Japan  is  probably 
twice  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  So  Russia  does  not  have  to  go 
far  to  find  new  techniques  to  increase 
greatly  her  agricultural  production. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  would 
be  much  better  off  to  have  Russia  de¬ 
pendent  on  us  for  a  part  of  her  food 
needs  than  to  have  Russia  become  self- 
sufficient,  as  Hitler  and  Mussolini  tried 
to  do  for  their  countries  prior  to  their 
engaging  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
However,  I  think  we  must  emphasize 
what  the  President  pointed  out  to  the 
American  people,  namely,  that  we  can¬ 
not  count  on  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Rus¬ 
sia  as  a  basis  for  future  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams.  We  must  look  upon  this  trans¬ 
action  as  a  one-shot  deal.  We  can  be 
quite  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  nations  will  do  their  utmost 
to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  have  another 
crop  failure. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
further  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  They 
intend  to  become  as  nearly  self-sufficient 
as  possible.  A  nation  as  big  as  Russia, 
and  having  as  much  land  as  Russia  has, 
can  do  so  easily. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  If 
this  is  to  be  a  one-shot  deal,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  has  said,  we 
might  as  well  let  Russia  spend  its  money 
for  our  wheat,  rather  than  spend  it  on 
something  else,  such  as  on  bringing  more 
land  into  production  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  next  year. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  the 
past  11  years,  the  United  States  has 
purchased  $92  million  more  in  goods 
from  Russia  than  Russia  has  purchased 
from  us.  In  other  words,  Russia  has  re¬ 
ceived  $92  million  of  our  money  in  the 
past  11  years  to  use  in  spreading  com¬ 
munism  throughout  the  world.  Russia 
can  do  much  more  damage  with  our 
dollars  than  she  can  with  our  wheat. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  for 
today,  November  15,  has  published  an 
article  entitled  “Eight  Million  Dollars  of 
Wheat  Sold  to  Hungary.”  The  article 
states : 

The  sale  of  100,000  more  tons  of  wheat  to 
Hungary  was  disclosed  today — ■ 

That  is,  on  November  14 — 

The  Commerce  Department  announced 
that  it  had  issued  an  export  license  for 
the  $8  million  sale.  This  price  is  $400,000 
more  than  was  received  for  100,000  tons  sold 
November  8. 

That  is  what  caught  my  eye.  Why 
should  the  sale  of  wheat  on  November  8 
have  been  for  $400,000  less  than  the 
amount  for  which  the  same  quantity  of 
wheat  sold  a  week  later? 
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It  makes  me  wonder  about  the  world 
price  rule  that  the  President  laid  down 
when  he  gave  to  the  American  people  his 
conclusions  concerning  whether  the  pro¬ 
posed  wheat  sale  should  be  approved.  I 
suppose  it  is  this  kind  of  question  that 
prompted  10  Republican  House  Mem¬ 
bers  to  call  on  President  Kennedy  to 
“reveal  and  explain”  details  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  the  wheat  deal  with  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  article  states : 

They  contended  that  what  had  been  orig¬ 
inally  billed  as  a  private  trade  deal  was 
becoming  a  "government-to-government’’ 
transaction. 

Also,  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  today, 
November  15,  has  published  an  article 
entitled  “Guidelines  on  Grain  Set.” 
The  article  refers  to  the  guidelines  with 
respect  to  the  shipments  of  wheat.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  when  the  President 
gave  his  approval  of  the  sale  of  wheat,  he 
set  forth  as  one  of  the  conditions  that  the 
shipments  be  made  in  American-owned 
bottoms,  if  they  were  available.  That 
sounded  good;  but  after  a  while  news  re¬ 
ports  indicated  that  shipping  charges  in 
American-owned  bottoms  were  higher  by 
quite  a  bit  than  shipping  charges  in  for- 
eign-owned  bottoms,  and  that  the  Soviet 
negotiators  were  not  happy  about  that 
and  were  resisting. 

Trial  balloons,  about  which  we  read  so 
much  in  Washington  area  newspapers, 
were  sent  up.  Someone  suggested  that  if 
the  charges  for  shipping  in  American- 
owned  bottoms  were  higher  than  the 
charges  for  shipping  in  foreign-owned 
bottoms,  perhaps  the  American-owned 
bottoms  were  not  available  within  the 
context  of  the  President’s  conditions. 

But  the  negotiators  finally  got  around 
that  situation  to  the  point  that  it  appears 
that  if  the  exporter  can  show  that  he  will 
ship  the  wheat  50  percent  in  American 
bottoms,  and  cut  the  cost  somewhat,  such 
an  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory. 

That  is  another  reason  why  this  entire 
proposition  should  be  brought  into  the 
open.  The  American  people  should 
know  not  only  what  the  President’s  con¬ 
ditions  were,  but  how  they  are  being 
met.  It  is  fine  to  tell  the  people  about 
conditions ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  play 
fair  with  them  and  tell  them  how  he 
conditions  are  being  met  and  interpreted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Nov.  15, 
1963] 

Eight  Million  Dollars  of  Wheat  Sold  to 

Hungary — Second  Lot  of  100,000  Tons 

Gets  $400,000  Raise  in  Price 

(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington,  November  14. — The  sale  of 
100,000  more  tons  of  wheat  to  Hungary  was 
disclosed  today. 

The  Commerce  Department  announced 
that  it  had  issued  an  export  license  for  the 
$8  million  sale.  This  price  is  $400,000  more 
than  was  received  for  100,000  tons  sold  No¬ 
vember  8.  The  November  8  deal  was  the  first 
sale  of  wheat  to  a  Soviet-bloc  country  since 
President  Kennedy  approved  sale  of  farm 
products  to  Russia  and  satellite  countries 
on  October  9. 


Both  sales  were  made  by  Cargill,  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis. 

The  new  Hungarian  sale  came  shortly  after 
President  Kennedy  told  his  news  conference 
that  the  atmosphere  for  trade  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  as  represented  by  the  wheat  deal 
had  been  damaged  by  the  arrest  of  Prof. 
Frederick  C.  Barghoorn  of  Yale  University 
on  spy  charges. 

NEGOTIATIONS  STILL  ON 

There  still  was  no  word  on  private  nego¬ 
tiations  underway  between  grain  merchants 
and  a  Soviet  wheat  mission  on  the  direct 
sale  of  $250  million  worth  of  wheat  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  Some  official  sources  expected  a  deal  at 
any  time,  especially  now  that  the  Commerce 
Department  has  published  its  official  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  cost  of  shipping  wheat 
to  Russia. 

The  regulations  issued  today  followed  the 
outline  disclosed  last  Friday  by  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr. 
In  effect,  they  set  a  ceiling  rate  of  $14  to  $18 
a  ton  for  wheat  shipped  to  Black  Sea  and 
Baltic  ports.  These  rates  still  are  above 
world  charter  rates,  which  officials  still  in¬ 
sisted  were  rising  to  close  the  gap. 

BELOW  AID  SCHEDULE 

The  rates  were  established  by  setting  them 
20  percent  below  the  schedules  for  foreign 
aid  shipments  through  Public  Law  480,  the 
surplus  disposal  statute,  for  10,000-  to 
15,500-ton  U.S.-flag  ships.  The  20  percent 
lower  rates  applied  to  larger  ships,  mainly 
tankers,  of  15,600  to  30,000  tons. 

Guideline  rates  for  vessals  over  30,000  tons 
will  be  subject  to  consultation  on  specific 
shipments,  the  Maritime  Administration  said. 

As  worked  out  with  the  Russians,  U.S.- 
flag  ships  will  be  used  for  50  percent  of  the 
wheat.  This  is  the  same  division  set  down 
in  law  for  foreign  aid  shipments. 

The  maximum  “fair  and  reasonable”  rates 
established  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
showed  that  shipments  from  North  Atlantic 
ports  to  the  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea  are 
$16.55  a  ton  for  winter  and  $16.10  a  ton  for 
summer.  From  gulf  ports  to  Odessa  the 
same  rates  would  be  $18.02  a  ton  for  both 
seasons. 

From  North  Atlantic  ports  to  Leningrad 
on  the  Baltic  Sea  the  maximum  rates  are 
$14.35  a  ton  for  winter  and  $13.98  for  sum¬ 
mer.  The  same  rates  from  gulf  ports  to 
Leningrad  are  $16.21  and  $15.97,  respectively. 

Ten  Republican  House  Members  called  on 
President  Kennedy  to  “reveal  and  explain” 
details  of  the  negotiations  on  the  wheat  deal 
with  Russia.  They  contended  that  what  had 
been  originally  billed  as  a  private  trade  deal 
was  becoming  a  “government-to-govern- 
ment”  transaction. 


[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 

Nov.  15,  1963] 

Guidelines  on  Grain  Set — Apply  to  Freight 
Rates  to  Iron  Curtain  Countries 

Washington,  November  14. — The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  today  made  public  its 
guidelines  on  freight  rates  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  the  revised  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  applications  to  export  agricultural 
commodities  to  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  granted 
an  export  license — the  second  granted — for 
the  shipment  of  $8  million  worth  of  U.S. 
wheat  to  Hungary. 

Althought  a  previous  export  license  for 
100,000  tons  at  a  cost  of  $7,600,000,  including 
transportation,  had  been  issued  last  weekend, 
the  company  involved  was  having  difficulty 
obtaining  American -flag  ships  at  the  20-per¬ 
cent  cut  rate  announced  last  week  and  pub¬ 
lished  today  by  the  Government. 

Owners  of  the  bulk  carriers  have  said  they 
need  from  $20  to  $21  per  ton  as  the  rate  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  to  Odessa,  compared 
to  the  $18  figure  set  as  the  guideline  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 


BASED  ON  1957  COSTS 

They  have  claimed  that  only  ships  of  30,- 
000  tons  and  more  can  afford  to  operate  at 
the  $18  rate. 

The  rate  out  of  the  east  coast  ports  would 
be  about  $16. 

The  guidelines  released  today  by  the  Mari¬ 
time  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  based  on  the  1957  costs,  which 
the  industry  has  said  are  far  too  low  in 
comparison  with  the  actual  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion  today. 

The  rates  are  based  on  the  following 
conditions : 

Mileage  between  the  port  of  loading  and 
port  of  discharge;  loading  and  trimming  ex¬ 
pense,  discharge  expense. 

USE  OF  U.S.  CARRIERS 

The  regulations  today  again  pointed  out 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  will  be  exported  on  U.S.-flag  ves¬ 
sels.  If  a  U.S.  carrier  is  not  available  at 
reasonable  rates,  exporters  must  obtain  prior 
authorization  from  the  Maritime  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  ship  less  than  50  percent  on 
U.S.  carriers. 

Upon  the  completion  of  shipping  arrange¬ 
ments  wheat  and  wheat  flour  exporters  are 
now  required,  in  addition,  to  notify  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  the  export  li¬ 
cense  number,  the  name  of  the  carrier,  the 
carrier’s  flag  of  registration,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  shipment. 

In  addition  to  certifying  shipping  commit¬ 
ments  on  license  applications,  exporters  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  must  include  a  state¬ 
ment  that  these  commodities  were  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  also  is  re¬ 
quiring  all  details  of  the  financing  arrange¬ 
ments,  including  the  names  of  participating 
financial  institutions,  on  the  license  appli¬ 
cations.  If  the  financing  arrangements  are 
not  completed  at  the  time  applications  are 
submitted,  exporters  must  state  on  their 
applications  that  the  Office  of  Export  Con¬ 
trol  will  be  provided  this  information 
promptly  as  soon  as  financing  arrangements 
are  completed. 

No  exporter  can  sell  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  quantity  expected  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
interesting  article  appeared  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  November  5.  It  relates 
to  a  major  long-term  trade  agreement 
between  Algeria  and  Russia,  based  on  an 
exchange  of  Soviet  heavy  equipment  and 
arms  for  Algerian  food.  The  news  arti¬ 
cle  indicates  that,  under  the  agreement, 
Algeria  will  export  to  the  Soviet  Union 
wheat  and  flour,  among  other  foodstuffs. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  determine  the 
original  source  of  that  wheat  which  will 
be  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
whether  the  United  States  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag  in  the  long  run.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  August  issue  of  “Wheat 
Situation,”  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  exports  to  Al¬ 
geria  during  the  July  1962  to  June  1963 
period  came  to  9,971,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  report  also  shows  that  2,- 
211,000  bushels  of  wheat  flour  and  bulgur 
were  shipped  to  Algeria  under  the  foreign 
donation  program  during  that  same  pe¬ 
riod. 

But  it  should  be  even  more  intriguing 
to  discover  what  happens  to  the  food- 
for-wages  program  which  the  United 
States  entered  into  with  Algeria  back 
in  June.  Under  this  program,  as  set  out 
in  a  New  York  Times  article  of  June  26, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  furnish  sur¬ 
plus  food  to  Algeria  to  serve  as  part  pay- 
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ment  of  wages  for  60,000  jobless  Al¬ 
gerians. 

The  article  also  notes  that  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  form  of  surplus  food  con¬ 
tinues  to  help  feed  about  2.5  million 
needy  Algerians,  about  one-fourth  the 
population.  It  indicated,  in  addition, 
that  a  third  surplus  food  program  on 
which  an  accord  was  near  was  a  govern- 
ment-to-government  arrangement  under 
which  the  United  States  will  provide 
wheat  for  the  Algerian  Labor  Ministry 
to  use  for  its  own  food-for-wages  pro¬ 
gram  without  U.S.  technical  assistance. 

Under  this  all-Algerian  plan,  about 
300,000  jobless  Algerians  are  expected  to 
be  employed. 

If  the  Algerian  people  are  so  short  of 
food  and  so  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  in  this  respect,  one  wonders 
where  the  Algerian  Government  is  going 
to  get  the  foodstuffs — including  wheat — 
to  ship  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  return  for 
heavy  equipment  and  guns.  Could  it  be 
that  the  food  for  wages  will  not  go  to 
the  needy  Algerians,  but  will  go  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  instead? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  us,  not  only  because  the 
United  States  may  again  be  short¬ 
changed,  but  also  because  our  surplus 
food  sent  to  Algeria  may  wind  up  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  believe  this 
matter  should  be  scrutinized  very  closely 
and  an  accounting  should  be  made  by 
Algeria  as  to  exactly  where  its  Russian 
exports  are  to  come  from. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar¬ 
ticles — one  entitled  “Russia,  Algeria  Sign 
Trade  Pact,”  and  the  second  entitled 
“United  States  Sign  Pact  To  Provide 
Food  Aid  to  Algeria” —  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  June  26, 
1963] 

United  States  Signs  Pact  To  Provide  Food 

Aid  to  Algeria — Farm  Surpluses  To  Be 

Used  as  Part  of  Pay  To  Employ  Jobless 

in  Rural  Areas 

Algiers,  June  25. — The  United  States 
signed  today  its  first  direct  aid  agreement 
with  Algeria.  It  involved  food  and  wages 
and  technical  assistance,  but  little  cash. 

Under  the  accord,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  furnish  surplus  food  to  serve  as  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  for  60,000  jobless  Algerians. 
These  men  will  work  on  American-super¬ 
vised  soil  conservation  and  irrigation  pilot 
projects  in  four  depressed  rural  areas — Con¬ 
stantine,  Tizi-Ouzou,  Orleansville,  and 
Tlemcen. 

The  use  of  American  technicians  and 
planning  sets  these  projects  apart  from 
food-for-work  programs  already  underway 
in  neighboring  Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

LONG-TERM  GAINS  SOUGHT 

“Our  idea,’’  said  an  American  official,  “is 
not  just  to  create  jobs,  but  to  produce  some 
long  lasting  economic  improvement  in  these 
rural  areas.” 

Starting  this  fall,  9  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  specialists  and  24  junior  techni¬ 
cians  furnished  by  the  private  international 
voluntary  service  agencies  will  live  and  work 
under  contract  on  project  sites.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  will  supply  hand 
tools,  some  equipment  and  42,000  tons  of 
sin-plus  food. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  United  States, 
aside  from  the  food,  is  estimated  at  slightly 


more  than  $1  million.  Most  of  the  money 
will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

The  overall  direction  is  under  a  special 
Algerian  central  authority  responsible  to 
the  Algerian  Labor  Ministry.  The  ministry 
will  pay  the  workers’  wages,  except  for  the 
U.S.  food. 

The  workers’  cash  wages  have  been  the 
subject  of  United  States-Algerian  negotia¬ 
tions  for  more  than  6  months,  since  Premier 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella  agreed  in  principle  to 
the  U.S.  plan. 

Some  Algerians  wanted  the  United  States 
to  provide  cash  as  well  as  food.  On  a  60- 
cent  daily  wage  basis,  this  would  have 
meant  a  cash  outlay  of  more  than  $6  million 
a  year.  The  request  was  turned  down  in 
Washington. 

OTHER  FOOD  AID  CONTINUES 

U.S.  assistance  in  the  form  of  surplus  food 
continues  to  help  feed  about  2,500,000  needy 
Algerians,  about  a  fourth  the  population. 
Last  March  the  number  reached  4  million. 

An  agreement  is  near  on  the  continuation 
of  such  help  to  be  handled  by  Care-Medico, 
Inc.,  a  private  agency,  using  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  wheat,  vegetable  oil  and  dried  milk. 
A  labor  ministry  census  has  reduced  the 
number  expected  to  be  hard-core  needy  re¬ 
cipients  by  this  fall  to  1,300,000. 

A  third  surplus  food  program  on  which 
an  accord  is  near  is  a  government-to-govern- 
ment  arrangement  under  which  the  United 
States  will  provide  wheat  for  the  Algerian 
Labor  Ministry  to  use  for  its  own  food-for- 
wages  program  without  U.S.  technical  as¬ 
sistance. 

About  300,000  jobless  Algerians  are  to  be 
employed  under  this  all-Algerian  plan.  The 
remaining  500,000  jobless  Algerians  are  ex¬ 
pected  by  labor  ministry  officials  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  general  economic  recovery. 
Western  observers  regard  this  prediction  as 
optimistic. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  5, 
1963] 

Russia,  Algeria  Sign  Trade  Pact 

London,  November  5. — Moscow  radio  today 
announced  a  major  long-term  trade  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Algeria, 
based  on  exchange  of  Soviet  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  and  arms  for  Algerian  food. 

The  radio  said  that  under  the  agreement 
signed  in  Algiers  yesterday  the  Soviet  Union 
will  send  Algeria  ships,  arms,  trucks,  farm 
machines,  and  other  capital  equipment,  as 
well  as  timber,  paper,  oil  products  and  chem¬ 
icals. 

Algeria  will  export  to  the  Soviet  Union 
citrus  fruits,  dates,  wheat,  olive  oil,  flour, 
wine,  alcohol,  fruit  juices,  hides  and  other 
traditional  exports. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

Benefits  Cited  In  Wheat  Sale 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Now  that  the  ground  rules  finally  have 
been  set  for  sales  and  shipments  of  U.S. 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  let’s  assume  the 
Kremlin  follows  through  and  buys  the  limit 
of  4  million  long  tons  President  Kennedy 
has  authorized  for  sale.  What  would  this 
deal  mean  to  our  wheat  economy  in  particu¬ 
lar  and  the  U.S.  economy  in  general? 

Far,  far  more  than  most  Americans  realize, 
says  Erwin  E.  Kelm,  president  of  Cargill,  Inc., 
of  Minneapolis,  largest  grain  merchant  in 
this  country  and  the  corporation  which 
made  the  first  sale  of  100,000  tons  of  wheat 
to  Hungary  last  Friday.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  economic  benefits  which  Mr.  Kelm  sees 
stemming  directly  from  these  sales  well 
may  startle  even  top  experts  on  wheat  and 
foreign  trade.  Specifically: 

.  Benefit:  While  this  one  deal  would  in¬ 
crease  our  total  wheat  exports  over  1962  by 
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less  than  28  percent,  it  would  more  than 
double  our  dollar  sales  of  wheat  compared 
with  last  year. 

Explanation:  In  recent  years  70  to  75  per¬ 
cent  of  all  our  wheat  exports  have  been 
so-called  giveaway  sales.  We  have  been 
selling  wheat  through  normal  commercial 
channels  to  foreign  buyers,  but  permitting 
the  countries  to  pay  for  their  purchases  in 
their  own  soft  currencies. 

Our  Government  has  been  accepting  these 
soft  currencies — of  such  underdeveloped 
countries  as  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia — and 
then  has  been  paying  the  U.S.  exporters  in 
dollars. 

“The  true  value  of  the  soft  currencies  our 
Government  has  accumulated  from  these 
concessional  sales  probably  amounts  to  only 
12  to  15  cents  on  the  dollar,”  Mr.  Kelm 
believes. 

But  the  wheat  being  sold  to  Russia  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  is  to  be  paid  for  in  gold 
and  hard  cash.  The  sale  of  4  million  long 
tons  would  increase  our  dollar  earnings  from 
wheat  by  over  $250  million  more  than  100 
percent  above  1962’s  earnings. 

Benefit:  This  $250  million  increase  in  our 
dollar  earnings  would  slash  the  gap  between 
what  we  earn  abroad  and  what  we  spend 
abroad  by  at  least  10  percent — thereby  sig¬ 
nificantly  reducing  the  dangerous  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Explanation:  This  deficit  is  now  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $2  billion,  down  from 
the  near-catastrophic  rate  of  earlier  this  year, 
but  still  large  enough  to  pose  a  relentless 
threat  to  our  dollar.  The  benefit  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  our  dollar  earnings  of  $250  million 
is  obvious. 

Benefit :  This  one  sale  would  radically 
change  our  entire  domestic  wheat  picture — 
virtually  eliminate  our  wheat  surplus  and 
actually  reduce  our  reserve  to  only  a  pru¬ 
dent  level. 

Explanation:  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  just  predicted  that  on  next  June 
30,  our  wheat  carryover  will  be  no  more 
than  725  million  bushels,  “a  scant  125 
million  bushels  over  what  the  Depart¬ 
ment  considers  a  prudent  reserve,”  says  Mr. 
Kelm.  The  Cargill  president  believes  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  4-million-ton  ceiling  on  Rus¬ 
sian  sales  “reflects  a  concern  that  our  stocks 
might  suddenly  be  reduced  below  the  level 
of  a  safe  reserve.” 

Benefit:  The  export  of  this  wheat  would 
allow  a  cut  in  our  domestic  budget  spending 
of  around  $225  million  this  fiscal  year  and  of 
another  $30  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Explanation:  As  the  Government’s  wheat 
surplus  disappears,  the  costs  of  storing  the 
grain  will  shrink. 

Benefit :  The  elimination  of  the  wheat  sur¬ 
plus  and  the  present  high  world  prices  for 
wheat  will  give  us  an  extraordinary  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  out  a  reasonable  program  to 
solve  our  chronic  wheat  problem. 

Explanation:  Not  in  years  have  we  had  so 
favorable  a  surplus-price  background  against 
which  to  agree  on  a  transition  program  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  of  us — wheat  producers,  con¬ 
sumers,  taxpayers. 

As  a  company  vitally  involved  in  the  Soviet 
transactions,  Cargill  properly  refuses  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  wheat  decision  or  its  enormous 
political  implications.  But,  says  Mr.  Kelm 
flatly,  “the  economics  of  the  sales  are 
sound” — and  he’s  certainly  documenting  his 
view. 

Wheat  to  Russia 

(Statement  by  Senator  Carlson,  October  8, 
1963) 

Russia’s  purchase  of  239  million  bushels  of 
wheat  from  Canada  for  $500  million,  with  a 
delivery  date  of  next  July  31,  and  her  pur¬ 
chase  of  58  y2  million  bushels  of  wheat  from 
Australia,  valued  at  $90  million  is  of  concern 
to  every  U.S.  wheatgrower  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  future  export  markets. 
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With  this  sale,  Canada  has  sold  practically 
her  entire  surplus  from  the  1963  crop.  The 
temptation,  of  course,  will  be  for  the  Cana¬ 
dians  to  increase  their  wheat  production  for 
future  sales  not  only  to  Russia,  but  other 
countries  that  need  wheat  and  this  means 
further  competition  for  us. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  spent  months 
writing  foreign  trade  legislation  and  I  believe 
every  realist  must  agree  that  despite  its 
idealistic  approach  to  world  trade  our  expe¬ 
rience — which  is  limited — must  convince 
everyone  that  trade  between  nations  must  be 
realistic  and  practical.  World  trade  is  not 
only  competitive,  but  it  is  a  cold,  calculated 
business  operation. 

Russia  and  Canada  are  our  real  competitors 
in  the  world  trade  of  wheat.  We  have  never 
sold  wheat  to  Russia,  as  her  wheat  trade  has 
always  been  on  the  export  side  of  the  market. 

Selling  wheat  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  can 
be  an  American  opportunity  to  improve  our 
position  in  the  cold  war.  It  can  also  be  an 
immediate  financial  gain,  in  view  of  our  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments.  — 

Russia’s  original  arrangement  for  payment 
to  Canada  for  wheat  purchased  was  based  on 
a  credit  term  of  18  months,  the  first  25  per¬ 
cent  to  be  paid  in  gold.  Now  we  are  advised 
that  Russia  will  pay  the  entire  amount  in 
gold  immediately  on  delivery. 

Our  Nation  lost  $423  million  worth  of  gold 
from  January  1  to  August  31,  1963.  Our  gold 
reserve  has  dropped  from  $24  billion  in  1954 
to  $15.7  billion  in  1963. 

There  are  some  who  will  argue  that  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  strengthens  commu¬ 
nism,  but  the  facts  are  that  Russia  is  secur¬ 
ing  not  only  foodstuffs,  but  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  from  our  allies  in  ever  increasing 
quantities.  For  instance,  statistics  for  1962 
show  that  West  Germany  trade  agreements 
with  Russia  alone  totaled  about  $700  million. 
Germany  is  now  the  third  largest  industrial 
nation  in  the  world.  Italy  has  a  4-year 
trade  agreement  with  the  Soviets  for  $1.11 
billion  worth  of  goods.  France  has  signed 
a  3-year  trade  pact  with  Russia  for  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  trade.  India  has  a  4-year  trade  pact 
with  Russia  which  provides  annual  trade  of 
$440  million.  Japan  has  a  3-year  trade  pact 
with  Russia  that  calls  for  $365  million.  The 
United  States  and  Russian  trade  last  year 
was  $16  million  each  way. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  sale  of  strategic 
materials  to  Russia,  but  I  do  urge  that  our 
Nation  give  every  consideration  to  expanding 
our  foreign  trade  with  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lites  in  nonstrategic  items.  We  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  wheat  to  Germany,  France,  and  other 
European  countries.  Much  of  this  wheat  is 
processed  into  flour  and  foodstuffs  by  these 
countries  and  then  sold  to  Russia,  therefore, 
Russia  gets  our  wheat  whether  we  sell  it  to 
them  or  not. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not 
sell  wheat  to  Russia  at  a  subsidized  price. 
The  facts  are  we  do  not  export  any  wheat 
in  the  world  market  through  dollar  sales 
or  Public  Law  480  that  does  not  carry  a 
subsidy.  This  is  true  whether  we  sell  to 
such  Communist  countries  as  Poland,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  or  our  allies.  The  present  subsidy  is 
about  55  cents  per  bushel. 

The  subsidy  does  not  go  to  the  exporter 
or  to  the  country  that  buys  the  wheat.  It 
goes  to  the  American  wheat  farmer  in  order 
to  maintain  domestic  prices  above  the  world 
market. 

At  the  present  time  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lites,  such  as  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  are  in  the 
market  for  wheat.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  in 
our  Nation’s  interests,  from  both  a  financial 
and  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  to  sell  this 
grain.  Increased  exports  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  would  not 
only  aid  in  reducing  our  surplus,  but  would 
also  improve  our  balance  of  payments, 
strengthen  domestic  wheat  prices,  reduce  the 
taxpayer’s  carrying  cost  of  our  present  sur¬ 


plus,  and  be  the  humanitarian  thing  to  do, 
as  well  as  have  an  important  bearing  on  our 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  in  conference  part  of  the  morning 
and  a  good  bit  of  the  noon  hour,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate,  which  was  debated  last  night. 

I  believe  that  through  the  processes 
of  conciliation,  compromise,  and  consult¬ 
ation,  we  have  arrived  at  a  program  of 
procedure  which  will  be  satisfactory  to 
Members  on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  and 
will  permit  the  Senate  to  continue  with 
consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
without  further  debate  on  this  point. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  connection,  I 
introduce  and  send  to  the  desk  a  bill, 
and  request  that  it  be  read,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred,  and  will  be  read. 

The  bill  (S.  2310)  to  prohibit  any 
guarantee  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  of 
payment  of  obligations  of  Communist 
countries,  was  read  the  first  time  by  its 
title,  and  the  second  time  at  length,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  neither 
the  Export- Import  Bank  nor  any  other  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  Government  shall  guarantee  the 
payment  of  any  obligation  heretofore  or 
hereafter  incurred  by  any  Communist  coun¬ 
try  (as  defined  in  section  620(f)  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  or  any  agency 
or  national  thereof,  or  in  any  other  way  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  extension  of  credit  to  any 
such  country,  agency,  or  national,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  purchase  of  any  product 
by  such  country,  agency,  or  national. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
have  the  cooperation  of  Senators,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  work  out  an  agreement  and  a 
legislative  program  whereby  this  bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  with  instructions 
from  the  Senate  to  report  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  on  November  25,  and  with 
assurance  from  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  that  it  will  then  be 
called  up  on  the  following  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President, 
either  that  day  or  the  next  day — that 
Monday,  the  25th,  or  Tuesday,  the  26th. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  stand  corrected — 
either  the  25th  or  the  26th. 

In  conjunction  with  this  understand¬ 
ing,  an  agreement  has  been  developed 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  it  will 
not  make  any  new  credits  available  to 
Communist  countries  in  connection  with 
trade  in  grain  or  any  other  product  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  the  Senate  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  action  on  whatever  recom¬ 
mendations  come  to  it  from  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
this  include  all  industrial  products? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  bill  includes  all 
products. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  my  office,  which  was 
attended  by  12  or  14  Senators  of  both 
parties,  this  morning  and  into  this  af¬ 
ternoon.  There  were  present  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  at  our 
request;  and  we  tried  to  reach,  through 
a  process  of  accommodation,  a  reason¬ 
able  solution  of  the  pending  proposal. 
I  was  not  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  it,  because  it  creates  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  could  be  used  to  undermine 
the  pinnings  of  the  Executive.  But  I 
will  go  along  with  it,  and  I  will  support 
it,  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  along  the 
lines  unanimously  arrived  at,  by  the 
Senators  of  both  parties  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  this  morning  and  this  afternoon  at 
the  conference. 

I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  to 
which  I  assume  this  legislative  proposal 
will  be  referred.  He  has  assured  me 
that  he  will  strictly  adhere  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  is  a  man  of  his 
word,  regardless  of  his  personal  feelings 
about  any  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 

Of  course,  it  is  anticipated — and  I  hope 
it  will  be  made  the  will  of  the  Senate — 
that  the  bill  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  a  week  from  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  25;  and  both  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  give  the  Senate  their 
assurance  that  it  will  be  brought  up 
either  that  day  or  the  next  day,  for  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

In  brief,  I  believe  that  covers  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  participation  in  the  meeting 
this  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  meeting  early  this  morning,  and  at 
that  meeting  I  suggested  that  since  there 
had  been  no  hearings  on  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  I,  for  one, 
hoped  that  perhaps  we  could  learn  a 
little  more  about  the  mechanics  of  the 
operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  processing  foreign  applications  of  this 
kind,  and  exactly  how  it  works  when  it 
operates  in  handling  such  applications 
as  commercial  transactions  on  a  guaran¬ 
teed  basis.  At  that  meeting  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  perhaps  the  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  might  confer  with 
us.  Pursuant  to  that,  I  had  a  session 
with  the  majority  leader;  and  a  dozen 
Senators  met  in  his  office.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Treasury  had  rep¬ 
resentatives  present.  We  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  canvass  the  authority  and  the 
capacity  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
this  field.  More  than  that,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  explore  its  operations,  its 
losses,  its  gains,  and  exactly  how  it  would 
process  applications  of  this  kind. 

After  a  thorough-going  discussion,  we 
thought  perhaps  we  should  satisfy  the 
legislative  process  by  having  at  least  a 
few  hearings  on  this  proposal — conso¬ 
nant,  of  course,  with  the  desires  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota. 

That  was  arranged;  and  now  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  offer  his  amended  amendment — 
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which  includes  not  only  grain,  but  also 
all  commodities - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  that  is  the  form  in 
which  the  bill  has  now  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct — and 
with  instruction  that  it  report  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and,  hopefully,  not 
later  than  November  25.  If  that  can  take 
place,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
can  be  rescinded,  the  amendment  can  be 
withdrawn,  we  can  obtain  some  testi- 
money  from  sources  both  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  out  of  the  Government,  and 
then  we  can  have  the  subject  matter  be¬ 
fore  us;  and,  as  a  result,  I  think  we  shall 
be  better  equipped  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  bill  been 
introduced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  introduced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  it  been  re¬ 
ferred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  what  commit¬ 
tee  will  the  bill  be  inferred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
present  moment  it  would  appear  that 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  bill  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  it  will  be  unless  some 
question  is  raised  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  procedure  has  gone  that  far, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be  di¬ 
rected  to  report  back  to  the  Senate  with 
its  finding  on  the  bill  not  later  than  a 
week  from  Monday,  November  25. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  get  the 
agreement  to  the  request. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  ask  a  question 
before  the  agreement  is  made?  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  asked  for  unanimous  consent. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  believe  I  am 
entitled  to  have  a  question  answered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  The  Senator  said  that 
he  would  not  object,  and  I  merely  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  agreement  be  entered 
and  then  the  Senator  from  New  York 
might  ask  any  question  he  wishes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  al¬ 
low  me  to  ask  one  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  agreement  that  would  bind  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  not  as 
to  the  time  at  which  it  would  report,  but 
as  to  what  it  would  report? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  as  the  rank¬ 
ing  Republican  member  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  International  Finance  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I 


should  like  to  ask  one  question,  at  least, 
about  the  proposed  timing.  Some  of  us 
may  be  tied  up  on  the  25th  or  26th  of 
November  on  other  subjects,  is  it  im¬ 
perative  that  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
be  brought  out  on  the  floor  on  those 
days? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  leadership  it  is.  The  Senator  will 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  clarify  a  couple  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  procedure.  I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Fi¬ 
nance  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  That  subcommittee  ordinar¬ 
ily  has  jurisdiction  over  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  do  not  see  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  present  in  the 
Chamber,  whether  it  will  be  his  intention 
or  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  to  bypass  the  normal  reference 
to  a  subcommittee  in  order  that  the  full 
committee,  because  of  the  time  factor, 
should  consider  the  Mundt  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Surely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  did  not  mean,  and  would  wish  to 
withdraw,  the  implication  in  his  state¬ 
ment  as  to  what  the  intent  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  was  or  is,  because  we  have  no  intent. 
We  do  not  interfere  with  committees. 
Committees  are  independent  in  their  own 
right.  They  make  their  own  decisions, 
and,  under  no  circumstances,  has  the 
leadership  ever  attempted  or  will  it  ever 
attempt  to  lay  down  a  rule,  a  law,  or  a 
dictum  to  any  committee  in  this  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  certainly  withdraw  the 
imputation.  I  make  only  the  comment 
that  in  my  opinion  it  might  be  wiser  if 
the  leadership  would  interfere  a  little 
more  than  it  does.  This  must  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  judgment  for  the  leadership.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  and  I  do  not  have 
the  same  views  on  that  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  but  we  have 
committees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  leadership  has  no 
authority  over  subcommittees.  That  is 
an  intracommittee  question  that  must  be 
resolved  within  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
function  of  the  leadership.  I  happen  to 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
on  the  question  of  the  function  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  desires  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  function  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  proposes,  he  had  better  give  the 
leadership  some  authority,  because  we  do 
not  have  that  authority  now — 98  Sena¬ 
tors  in  this  body  have  more  authority 
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in  their  own  hands  than  the  2  so-called 
leaders  have.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  knows  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Montana  well  knows,  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  leadership  more  authority 
during  the  7  years  I  have  been  serving 
in  the  Senate.  Since  the  year  1961  I 
have  been  conspicuously  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Leader — this  is  all  in  good  fun - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
is  not  angry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  truthful. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
leadership  the  following  question.  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  were  present  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  who  is  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  that  committee, 
will  be  able  to  answer  the  question.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance,  I  am  of  the  view 
that  it  does  not  make  too  much  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  matter  is  considered  in 
a  subcommittee  or  by  the  full  committee. 

Before  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  we  should  have  a  hearing.  We 
ought  to  call  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  and  perhaps  we 
ought  to  call  as  a  witness  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Such  action  would 
be  expected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  limitation  of  time  which  has  been 
suggested  would  be  altogether  wise  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  be  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  anyway,  and  what  is  all  the  hurry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  element  of  doubt  in  the  latter 
assertion  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  there  is,  indeed,  with 
respect  to  most  of  my  assertions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no;  I  refer  to 
what  the  outcome  of  a  vote  would  be. 
I  believe  there  is  a  question  of  grave 
doubt  there.  As  far  as  the  subject  of 
witnesses  is  concerned,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  the  officers  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  others  would 
be  called  before  the  committee. 

I  intended  to  refer  to  another  portion 
of  the  Senator’s  statement,  but  I  have 
forgotten  what  it  was. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  practically  for¬ 
gotten  what  I  was  going  to  say,  too. 
All  I  can  say  to  the  majority  leader  is 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
prepared  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  recall  what  I  in¬ 
tended  to  say.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  take  my  word  as  to  why 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  bill  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  reported  not  later  than  the 
25th  of  this  month. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  take  the  word  of 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  cbmmittee 
procedure  can  be  any  way  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  members  of  the  committee  wish  it 
to  be.  I  shall  reserve  my  right  as  chair- 
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man  of  the  subcommittee  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  promised  first  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  My  question  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  colloquy  between  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  is  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  present  time.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
not  know  that  the  majority  leader  has 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  assume  that  they  discussed  the  pro¬ 
posed  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  the  time  lim¬ 
itation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  discussion 
this. morning  at  which  the  question  was 
worked  up,  I  believe  everyone  present 
understood  that  we  would  have  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  appear  as  witnesses. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt]  was  suggested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  certainly.  I 
think  we  can  finish  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  the  committee  within  the  time  set. 
I  believe  it  is  rather  urgent  that  we  do  so. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  might  be.  I 
take  it  that  the  chairman  has  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  referring  a  bill  to  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  or  not  referring  it.  In  this  case 
I  should  think  that,  by  reason  of  the  lim¬ 
itation  of  time,  the  hearings  would  be 
held  by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  salient  points 
in  the  whole  situation  has  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  colloquy.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  agreed 
to  hold  up  any  further  commitments  un¬ 
til  after  the  proposed  new  bill  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  provided  it  is  disposed  of  in 
a  short  period  of  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Within  the  time 
limitation — and  “a  short  period”  is  an 
accurate  statement.  It  will  be  a  short 
period  of  time,  because  we  have  no  right 
to  hold  up  anything  indefinitely.  As  I 
said  before,  I  have  very  grave  doubts 
about  the  procedure  we  are  following, 
because  I  think  we  are  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  in  taking  unto  ourselves 
responsibilities  which  are  not  ours  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  hold  up  further  commit¬ 
ments  provided  speedy  disposition  is 
made  of  the  bill  a  part  of  the  whole 
package?  Am  I  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 


The  bill  (S.  2310)  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  status  of  the  proposed  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  bill  been 
referred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  referred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  certain 
limitation  has  not  yet  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  has  not  yet  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — apparently  the 
bill  will  be  reported  on  the  25th  or  the 
26th - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  25th. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  the  25th.  Obvi¬ 
ously  no  provision  has  been  made  as  to 
how  long  the  Senate  will  consider  it.  No 
provision  can  be  made? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Last  night,  I  recall, 
one  Senator — one  of  the  distinguished 
leaders — felt  so  strongly  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  that  he  indicated  if  it  were  to  be 
passed  he  would  discuss  it  at  great  length. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Please  allow  me  to 
finish  the  question  I  wish  to  ask.  Now, 
while  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  pending,  it 
is  unlikely  that  we  would  have  a  long 
drawn  out  discussion — I  do  not  use  the 
word  “filibuster” — that  would  preclude 
its  passage;  but  if  it  is  brought  in  all 
alone,  particularly  when  there  are  other 
measures  before  the  Senate  that  certain 
Senators  do  not  wish  to  expedite,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  wide  world  to 
prevent  the  Senate  from  discussing  it  for 
days  and  days  and  days.  I  should  like 
to  hear  some  comment  on  that  before  I 
agree  to  this  proposal.  Many  times  I 
have  heard  in  the  Senate  the  suggestion, 
“Do  not  tie  it  into  this  bill;  we  will  take 
care  of  it  separately.”  In  the  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  yet  to  see 
anything  taken  care  of  separately  that 
was  objected  to  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  recall  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  refers.  I  point  out 
that  we  are  all  mortal,  that  we  all  have 
our  faults.  Most  of  us  are  becoming  a 
little  edgy  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I 
would  hope  most  sincerely  that  Senators 
would  unanimously  see  to  it  that  the 
word  given  by  the  two  leaders  would  be 
honored  and  that  the  debate  would  not 
be  dilatory  or  drawn  out.  I  am  sure  it 
would  not  be.  We  should  be  supported 
in  our  hope  and  expectation  that  once 
this  measure  is  reported  back  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee,  we  would  be  able  to  dispose  of 
it  in  1  or  2  days. 

So  far  as  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  the  proposal  is  concerned,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 


[Mr.  Mundt]  has  indicated  that  he  will 
make  every  effort  to  do  so.  All  we  have 
in  this  body  is  our  word,  and  it  is  either 
worth  something  or  it  is  worth  nothing. 
If  Senators  want  leaders,  they  must  have 
a  little  confidence  in  them  and  help  them 
along. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  not  suggesting 
any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  suggesting  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  him¬ 
self  said  a  moment  ago,  that  there  is  not 
a  leader — majority  or  minority — or  any¬ 
one  else  who  can  give  his  word  about 
what  other  Senators  will  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  believe  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  while  we  may 
have  an  agreement,  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  Senate  no  one  knows  how  long  it  will 
take  to  get  affirmative  action.  I  should 
like  to  object.  I  am  not  going  to  do  so, 
but  I  regret  that  we  are  not  going  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  this  critical  question  while  we 
are  dealing  with  the  foreign  aid  bill,  so 
that  it  could  be  disposed  of  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  but  strangely  enough,  I  still  have 
faith  in  the  membership  of  this  body,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  can  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  I  have  been  disappointed, 
but  I  expect  the  membership,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  to  uphold 
our  hands  when  the  time  comes,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  they  may  feel  personally. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  share  the  faith  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  If  any¬ 
thing  could  restore  my  faith  in  expedi¬ 
tious  work  by  the  Senate,  it  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  accomplished  so  much  in 
such  a  short  time  this  session. 

Mr!  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  leader  can  tell  us 
whether  this  program  has  been  coordi¬ 
nated  in  any  way  with  the  House? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
if  the  bill  comes  back  and  is  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  then  sent  to  the  House, 
and  the  House  sat  on  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  session,  we  would  get  nowhere. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  been  discussed  with  the 
House.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  House.  This  is  looked 
upon  purely  as  a  Senate  responsibility. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  as  well  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  and  other  Senators, 
will  support  the  statement  I  have  just 
made.  What  the  House  does  is  its  own 
business.  What  we  do  in  this  instance 
is  ours.  That  was  made  very  plain  in 
the  meeting  this  morning. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Because  of  my  attend¬ 
ance  in  committee  I  have  not  heard  all 
that  has  transpired  in  the  Chamber,  but 
Senate  aids  have  briefed  me  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 
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I  was  one  of  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  to  whom  the  question  of  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  was  put.  I 
gave  my  reaction  and  approval  of  the  sale 
of  wheat  on  the  basis  of  cash  on  the 
barrelhead — gold  preferably,  no  credits, 
and  no  soft  currency. 

Now  that  the  possibility  of  a  much 
wider  trade  has  come  into  question,  I 
wish  to  reexamine  the  whole  question 
before  reaching  a  decision.  I  believe 
that  the  wise  course  to  follow  is  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  and  consideration. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  upon  reaching  this 
agreement,  to  which  I  subscribe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield!?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  this  agreement,  I  am  willing  to  offer 
some  unanimous-consent  requests  which 
will  clear  the  decks  so  that  we  may 
proceed. 

First  of  all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  or¬ 
dered  on  my  amendment  and  on  the 
modifying  amendment  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  the  two  amend¬ 
ments,  because  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
covering  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  now  has  that 
right.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  set  the  record 
straight,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  By  direction  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  it  will  be  reported  no  later  than  a 
week  from  Monday,  November  25,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  pledge  of  the  leaders,  it 
will  be  brought  up  for  consideration  that 
day,  or  the  next  day. 

Again,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
debate  will  be  assiduous  and  energetic 
but  not  dilatory  or  delaying. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  to  the  general  understanding, 
so  that  all  Senators  may  know,  that  the 
directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
have  agreed  not  to  extend  any  further 
credits  to  Communist  countries  until  the 
Senate  has  expressed  its  voice  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  since  I  gather  that  his  re¬ 
marks,  directed  to  the  majority  leader, 
had  some  indirect  reference  to  my  com¬ 
ments  last  evening.  I  was  looking 
through  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
was  a  rather  tense  moment  of  the  floor — 
most  of  it  due  to  fatigue.  I  said  the 
following: 

I  shall  not  let  the  Senate,  if  I  can  help  it, 
vote  on  the  issue  immediately,  because  it 


seems  to  me  that  if  we  needed  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  minor  amendments  to  the  aid  bill, 
we  need  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

Earlier,  I  said: 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which  committee  has  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  are  willing  to  have  major  pol¬ 
icy  questions  decided  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  10  minutes  after  10  p.m.,  after  3 % 
weeks  of  exhausting  debate,  discussion,  and 
time-consuming  activities  in  this  body. 

I  give  my  assurance  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  to  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  that  there  is  no  intention  on 
my  part  to  do  anything  but  make  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  the  debate,  and 
with  no  delays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  only  the  rest  of 
the  Senate  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota — this  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senate  knows 
and  we  know — with  a  sense  of  affection — 
that  the  “immediates”  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  are  sometimes  longer 
and  sometimes  shorter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  reserve 
the  degree  of  flexibility  along  the  lines 
the  minority  leader  has  suggested. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  assure  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
knows  I  hold  him  in  the  very  highest 
esteem,  that  I  did  not  mention  his  name. 
I  was  not  impuning  his  motives,  I  was 
not  criticizing  him;  I  merely  used  that 
as  an  example.  I  said  if  one  Senator 
felt  so  strongly  oh  this  question  that  he 
would  talk  at  length,  if  that  was  true  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  last  night, 
it  may  be  true  of  several  Senators  on 
November  25. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  understood 
the  Senator’s  remarks.  I  wanted  the 
Record  clear  that  I  felt  last  evening  that 
we  were  proceeding  too  rapidly  on  a 
vital  question.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
resolution  of  this  vital  matter.  As  I  felt 
last  night,  I  feel  even  the  text  of  the 
resolution  goes  far  beyond  what  is  wise 
policy.  I  shall  await  the  report  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I 
hope  the  report  will  be  negative.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  as  I  expected  to  vote  last 
evening. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  a  question.  The  under¬ 
standing  is  clear  as  to  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  and  its  recess,  so  to  speak,  as 
to  any  commitments  relating  to  trans¬ 
actions  that  require  Export-Import  Bank 
guarantees  for  the  future.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  and  it  holds  until 
such  time  as  the  Senate  may  conclude  its 
action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  matter  how  the 
Senate  may  conclude  its  action.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  it  will  not  be  delayed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  it  is  not 
retroactive. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  amendment  is  not 
retroactive.  Congress  cannot  pass  retro¬ 
active  legislation. 

To  make  it  perfectly  clear,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  question,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  already  underwritten 
credits  to  Hungary  for  $4.5  million,  un¬ 
der  terms  of  that  sale.  Neither  my 
amendment  nor  the  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ment  we  have  entered  into  can  move 
backward.  I  have  no  such  intention. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  business  trans¬ 
actions  are  entered  into  which  do  not 
require  guarantees  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  but  are  privately  financed,  or  are 
made  with  a  private  bank,  the  under¬ 
standing  we  have  does  not  prevail? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  understanding 
would  not  affect  the  sale  of  the  grain  as 
we  anticipated  it — that  is,  sale  of  the 
grain  for  gold  or  cash.  My  amendment 
covers  only  the  implications  covered  by 
my  amendment,  and  those  only. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  where  a  pri¬ 
vate  bank  with  Government  help  takes 
on  the  guarantee  responsibility. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct,  but  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Johnson  Act  would 
preclude  the  right  of  such  private  banks 
to  extend  credit  to  a  Communist  coun¬ 
try  in  default. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  of  no  such 
situation,  but  I  thought  we  should  un¬ 
derstand  that. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  not  at  the  meeting  this 
morning,  so  I  wonder  if  this  matter  in¬ 
volves  credit  for  any  other  export  sales 
than  grain.  Has  the  Export-Import 
Bank  been  extending  credit  for  other 
sales? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  applies  to  all 
products. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Has  the 
bank  been  extending  this  kind  of  insur¬ 
ance  to  them? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Any  conditions  that  are 
applicable  will,  according  to  the  under¬ 
standing,  be  applicable  to  all  exports. 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  make  loans.  The 
Export- Import  Bank  insures  loans  made 
by  the  commercial  banks  to  provide  ex¬ 
porters  loans  for  the  purpose  of  financ¬ 
ing  exports  to  foreign  countries.  It  is 
an  insurance  business,  and  not  a  loan 
business,  and  the  two  transactions  that 
have  taken  place  have  been  insurance 
issued  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
banks  that  have  financed  Cargill  and  one 
other  company. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  money¬ 
making  proposition. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  The 
Export-Import  Bank,  since  its  inception 
in  1925,  has  made  profits  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $2  billion.  Losses  have  been 
minimal.  There  were  some  losses  when 
Castro  confiscated  powerlines  and  a  tele¬ 
phone  company  in  Cuba,  but  the  losses 
have  been  negligible. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  JAVITS 
addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  sought  rec¬ 
ognition.  I  would  not  want  to  preempt 
his  right  to  the  floor.  I  have  a  question 
which  may  result  in  an  amendment. 
Has  the  Senator  from  Ohio  an  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  wish  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  an  amendment  on  which 
I  have  already  spoken. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  my  amendment  No.  293,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  on  page  41,  between  lines  8  and  9, 
to  insert  the  following: 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  512.  Prohibition  Against  Military 
Assistance  to  Spain. — No  military  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 
the  Government  of  Spain.  No  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  The  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  sales 
to  the  Government  of  Spain  of  defense  arti¬ 
cles  or  services  under  Section  507.” 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
having  already  spoken  out  regarding  this 
amendment,  I  shall  take  less  than  1  min¬ 
ute.  It  may  be  that  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Fulbright]  will  not  object 
to  the  insertion  of  this  amendment  in 
the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
truthfully  stated  that  the  pending  bill 
does  not  provide  military  assistance  for 
Generalissimo  Franco’s  Spain.  This 
amendment  pins  that  prohibition  down 
definitely  and  simply  provides  that — 

No  military  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  Government  of  Spain. 
No  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  anthorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  sales  to  the  Government  of  Spain 
of  defense  articles  or  services  under  section 
507. 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  agree  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment,  and  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Everyone  knows  that  we  have 
had  an  agreement  with  Spain  regarding 
very  important  base  arrangements.  Mil¬ 
itary  assistance  has  been  given  to  Spain 
primarily  for  that  purpose  in  recent 
years.  That  was  the  only  reason  why 
we  concluded  an  agreement  dealing  with 
the  bases. 

I  could  not  possibly  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment,  much  to  my  regret.  I  wish  I  could 
accept  it,  but  I  oppose  the  amendment. 
If  we  singled  out  Spain  for  this  kind  of 
treatment,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  act,  directly  contrary  to  the 


reason  for  the  action  of  our  Government 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
also  single  out  Duvalier’s  Haiti.  I  would 
like  to  include  it  in  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  on  page 
41,  between  lines  8  and  9,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur¬ 
ther  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  commitee  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  54,  after  line  4,  to  insert  the 
following  : 

(c)  Redesignate  present  section  109  to  be 
110  and  insert  the  foUowing  new  section  109: 

“Sec.  109.  The  President  may,  subject  to 
the  restrictions  contained  in  this  Act,  carry 
out  transactions  authorized  by  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
Act  whenever  he  determines  that  such  trans¬ 
actions  are  important  to  (f)  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  ef¬ 
fectively  the  policies  and  purposes  of  section 
2  of  this  Act  or  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  common  defense. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  heard  the  phrase 
“that  the  President  would  be  empowered 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  act.”  That  is  pretty  broad  lan¬ 
guage.  Unless  it  is  explained  by  some 
legislative  history,  I  shall  be  constrained 
to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  about  to  ex¬ 
plain  it. 

The  purpose  is  to  make  crystal  clear 
that  the  section  of  Public  Law  480  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  trade  expansion  features  of 
the  bill,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  food, 
as  necessary,  for  the  common  defense,  is 
not  restricted.  The  amendment  contains 
language  that  will  make  crystal  clear  that 
the  restrictions  that  we  have  written  into 
it  with  respect  to  Public  Law  480,  Section 
2,  referring  to  general  policy  dealing  with 
trade  expansion,  for  example,  and  to  al¬ 
leviate  famine  in  the  world,  are  not  to  be 
excluded;  secondly,  that  in  the  common 
defense,  when  food  is  needed  for  na¬ 
tional  interests,  it  is  not  to  be  excluded. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  are  restrictions 
already  in  existence  pertaining  to  ship¬ 
ments  of  goods  and  materials  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  relates  only 
to  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  order  in  the  Senate  so  that  I  may 
complete  my  sentence,  at  least,  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  making  a  complete  sen¬ 


tence  of  what  I  was  about  to  say.  There 
are  other  restrictions  already  in  existence 
pertaining  to  shipments  of  goods  and 
materials,  that  is,  limitations  on  ship¬ 
ments  and  other  dealings,  with  Commu¬ 
nist  and  Communist-dominated  coun¬ 
tries.  I  understand  from  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  said  that  the  proposed  restriction 
is  limited  to  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Therefore  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  that  the  executive  department 
shall  be  able  to  avoid  any  other  situation 
whatever. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct;  so  that  there  will  be 
no  doubt  at  all  as  to  what  that  section  in 
Public  Law  480  means. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  my¬ 
self,  which  was  expressly  designed  to 
deal  with  Public  Law  480,  because  it  is 
under  Public  Law  480  that  Nasser  is 
getting  anything  preponderantly.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  this  proposal  would  can¬ 
cel  out  the  very  purpose  of  that  amend¬ 
ment,  because  it  leaves  the  discretion  to 
the  President? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  can  suspend  it  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so  in  the  national  interest. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  it  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  or  in  the  common  de¬ 
fense. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  what  we  argued 
against.  Nearly  everything  Nasser  is 
getting  he  is  getting  under  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  does  not  re¬ 
late  alone  to  Nasser.  It  makes  sure 
that  if  food  supplies  are  needed  in  the 
southern  command  of  NATO,  or  food 
supplies  are  needed  anywhere  else,  the 
provision  of  Public  Law  480  will  be  ap¬ 
plicable,  and  not  limited  by  anything 
we  have  done  in  this  act  or  any  other 
act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  By  legislating  with  a 
broadsword  we  take  in  everything.  It 
will  take  in  Mr.  Nasser,  as  well  as  the 
southern  defense  command  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  oppose  the  amendment.  It  will 
vitiate  what  the  Senate  did  in  the  Gruen- 
ing-Javits  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  came  into  the  Cham¬ 
ber  rather  late.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  explain  the  purpose  of  his  amend¬ 
ment.  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  am 
sure  it  calls  for  a  major  debate  in  the 
Senate.  If  what  I  have  heard  is  true,  I 
completely  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  it  seeks  to  vitiate  much 
of  what  we  have  done  during  the  course 
of  the  debate.  I  do  not  propose  to  have 
that  done. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  explain  his 
amendment. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  explained  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  explanation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  do  two  things;  first,  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  the  reservations  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  bill,  namely,  the 
pending  foreign  aid  bill,  insofar  as  those 
reservations  are  concerned  with  respect 
to  Public  Law  480,  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  what  we  call  the  common  defense  or 
to  the  national  interests  of  the  Nation, 
when  the  President  in  his  judgment  de¬ 
termines  that  the  national  interest  is  at 
stake. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  speak  in  my  own 
right  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  confer  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
the  amendment.  I  wish  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  withdraw  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  withdraws  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  he  did  what  he  did.  It  would  have 
caused  unquestioned  confusion  in  respect 
to  the  pending  bill  if  his  amendment  had 
been  adopted.  It  would  ride  across 
everything  we  have  fought  and  bled  for, 
and  some  of  us  almost  died  for,  on  the 
floor. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  in 
order  to  see  if  we  can  do  something  to 
help  with  a  very  trying  section  of  the 
bill,  and  perhaps  avoid  the  need  for 
amending  it. 

I  call  attention  to  page  34,  lines  16  to 
18,  which  read: 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “fraud  or 
misconduct”  in  the  second  proviso  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “fraud,  misconduct,  or  negligence". 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  proposed  in 
the  bill  to  establish  additional  bases  for 
enabling  the  United  States  to  defend 
against  claims  under  the  all-risk  guar¬ 
antees  which  are  provided  for  by  the 
act.  The  all-risk  guarantees  could  now 
be  vitiated  if  the  person  having  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  guarantee  were  guilty  of  fraud 
or  misconduct  for  which  that  person  or 
corporation  was  responsible. 

The  words  of  the  statute  are  clear. 
They  state: 

Provided,  further — 

This  is  section  221(b)(2)  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Act — 

Provided,  further,  That  no  payment  may 
he  made  under  this  paragraph  2  for  any  loss 
arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which 
the  investor  is  responsible. 

The  part  of  the  bill  to  which  I  refer 
proposes  to  include  negligence,  so  that 
the  new  bases  of  defense  would  be  fraud, 
misconduct,  or  negligence. 

I  am  advised — and  this  is  borne  out 
by  communications  to  the  committee 


and  to  me — that  the  purpose  of  the  all¬ 
risk  guarantee  is  likely  to  be  vitiated, 
because  the  investors  who  have  been  in¬ 
vesting  will  not  invest  if  negligence  be¬ 
comes  a  defense.  I  will  give  the  reasons 
for  that.  The  all-risk  guarantee  which 
is  covered  by  the  law  provides  for  $180 
million  in  guarantees,  with  certain  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  individual. 

The  all-risk  guarantee  has  mainly 
been  used  for  housing  projects  in  Latin 
America,  certainly  a  most  important  and 
constructive  aspect  of  the  act. 

A  good  deal  of  this  investment  has 
been  in  housing  projects  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  our 
housing  agencies  or  housing  authorities. 

The  underwriters  of  these  security  is¬ 
sues,  the  makers  of  these  investments, 
are  mainly  banking  firms  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  have  communicated  with  me 
as  well  as  the  committee.  I  will  tell 
the  whole  story  to  the  Senate.  If  these 
downtown  Wall  Street  banking  firms  do 
not  invest,  that  business  will  not  be  done 
unless  the  United  States  puts  up  its  own 
money. 

We  must  understand  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  business  equation,  with 
businessmen  who  can  invest  or  not  in¬ 
vest,  as  they  choose,  and  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  compel  them.  That  is  why 
I  lay  the  question  directly  before  the 
Senate.  They  say  that  if  we  add  the  de¬ 
fense  of  negligence,  they  are  concerned 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  such  loose  standards  as  to  third 
parties;  namely,  the  housing  authorities 
or  building  and  loan  and  other  orga¬ 
nizations  with  which  they  might  be  deal¬ 
ing  in  Latin  America. 

As  everyone  knows,  negligence  relates 
to  the  standard  of  care  of  a  reasonable 
man.  Numerous  juries  are  required  to 
determine  that  question  in  the  United 
States.  Hence,  the  feeling  is  that  if  we 
add  to  the  other  definitions;  namely, 
fraud  or  misconduct,  where  there  has 
been  something  willful,  something  overt, 
the  standard  of  negligence,  we  will  create 
a  situation  in  which  the  terms  will  be¬ 
come  so  ambiguous  that  businessmen  will 
neither  invest  nor  underwrite.  Also, 
there  is  grave  doubt  that  the  paper  which 
they  hold  as  notes  or  mortgages  will  be 
negotiable  on  the  same  ground  as  to 
be  a  defense  against  the  holder. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  with  the 
drafter  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  I  gather  that 
he  is  willing  to  make  certain  definitions 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  I  shall  ask 
him  two  questions  which  we  have  agreed 
upon,  so  that  the  Senate  may  be  fully 
advised.  Naturally,  I  am  interested  in 
saving  the  amendment  of  any  of  our 
colleagues  who  feel  in  deep  good  faith 
that  what  they  propose  is  desirable.  If 
the  committee  has  adopted  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  save  it,  I 
am  happy  to  try  to  do  so.  Naturally, 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Senate 
would  not  take  a  different  position  upon 
argument,  debate,  and  amendment. 
The  questions  which  I  shall  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  answer  will  be 
helpful,  I  feel,  but  I  cannot  assume  that 
they  will  be  conclusive  either  upon  me 
or  upon  the  underwriters.  The  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  will  then  have  to  decide 
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as  a  practical  question  what  it  wants  to 
do. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  willing  to 
answer  the  questions,  I  think  his  re¬ 
sponses  will  be  helpful  and  may  prove  to 
dispel  the  difficulties.  I  think  it  is 
worth  trying,  i  do  not  wish  to  question 
the  Senator  under  false  pretenses. 

The  first  question  is:  Is  it  a  fact,  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history,  that  the 
fraud,  misconduct,  and  negligence  which 
are  here  referred  to,  in  order  to  be  a 
defense  to  an  all-risk  guarantee  must  be 
fraud,  misconduct,  or  negligence  of  the 
employees,  officers,  or  duly  constituted 
agents  of  the  investor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  under¬ 
standing  I  had  in  submitting  the  amend¬ 
ment.  That  is  my  conviction,  and  that 
is  the  understanding  under  which  the 
amendment  was  approved  in  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  section — and  we  would 
hope  that  the  courts,  too,  would  be 
guided  by  this  standard — is  it  the  legis¬ 
lative  intent  of  the  amendment  that  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  assert  its  defense  against  an 
all-risk  guarantee? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand-' 
ing  of  the  general  law,  stated  many 
times  in  the  jurisprudence  of  evidence, 
that  the  burden  of  establishing  negli¬ 
gence,  fraud,  or  misconduct  would  be 
upon  the  guarantor — the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  understanding  and 
intention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
That  is  the  important  point.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator — and  I  shall  ask  him  no 
further  questions — that  what  he  has  last 
said  is  so  important,  because  most  of 
those  things  we  would  hope  that,  like  a 
good  insurer,  the  Government  would  pay 
honorable  and  legitimate  claims. 
Therefore,  what  the  Senator  has  said  is, 
in  my  view,  far  more  important  to  gov¬ 
ernment  administration  than  to  the 
courts.  We  cannot  control  the  courts, 
but  we  certainly  can  have  rulings  on  the 
way  in  which  a  provision  like  this  shall 
be  administered.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  saying  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  some  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  statements  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  also  my 
understanding.  The  negligence  referred 
to  is  negligence  of  some  person  who  is 
in  no  way  under  the  control  of  the  bor¬ 
rower,  as  described  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  is  not  an  employee  or 
agent  or  third  person,  over  whom  the 
borrower  would  not  exercise  control,  or 
for  whom  he  is  not  responsible.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  would  be  unfair  and,  in 
my  opinion,  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  to  the  latter  ques¬ 
tion,  does  the  chairman  agree  as  to  the 
question  of  burden  of  proof  throughout, 
as  to  the  administration  of  this  question 
and  its  effect  on  the  question  of  judicial 
interpretation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
as  the  proponent  of  the  amendment,  or 
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of  the  committee,  to  require  the  ag¬ 
grieved  party  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  fraud,  not  guilty  of  misconduct, 
and  not  guilty  of  negligence.  The  ag¬ 
grieved  party  would  have  made  his  case 
by  showing  loss,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
would  then  fall  upon  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  show  that  the  loss  occurred 
through  the  misconduct,  fraud,  or  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  agent,  offiical,  or  servant  of 
the  aggrieved  person. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  one  further  question, 
which  he  may  or  may  not  answer,  as 
he  chooses.  May  we  have  some  idea  as 
to  why  the  Senator  felt  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  to  negligence  was  important? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  U.S.  Government,  in  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  loss  incurred  in  a  housing  project 
or  a  business,  was  relieved  of  respon¬ 
sibility  if  and  when  it  was  able  to  show 
that  the  loss  resulted  from  fraud  or  mis¬ 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  agents,  offi¬ 
cials,  or  servants  of  the  borrowing 
company. 

I  added  the  word  “negligence”  because 
I  did  not  believe  that  the  Government 
should  be  responsible,  when  it  could 
prove  that  the  loss  resulted  from  the 
negligence  of  the  borrower.  Unless  we 
include  the  word  “negligence,”  there  is 
practically  ironclad  responsibility  de¬ 
volving  upon  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
did  not  think  that  should  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  question,  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  bear  with 
me,  because  it  should  prove  to  be  helpful. 
What  the  underwriters  and  investors  are 
deeply  concerned  about  is,  Where  is  the 
line  drawn  between  negligence  and  bad 
judgment  in  a  particular  matter?  Per¬ 
haps  A  might  claim  inadequate  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  particular  department,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  particular  people 
who  are  put  on  the  job  were  not  so  bright 
as  they  should  be,  although  they  acted 
in  complete  good  faith  and  were  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  employees  of  substance 
and  capacity.  In  other  words,  who  is  to 
determine  the  line  between  negligence 
and  bad  business  judgment  or  bad  dis¬ 
cretion,  used  in  making  a  certain  deci¬ 
sion?  That,  I  think,  is  what  is  worrying 
those  people.  If  we  could  spell  out  some 
standard,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  word  “miscon¬ 
duct”  is  a  word  of  art.  “Fraud”  has  a 
distinct  definition.  The  definition  of 
“negligence”  is  known  by  every  lawyer. 
If  we  can  logically  and  understandably 
include  the  words  “fraud”  and  “miscon¬ 
duct,”  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  logic  that 
no  impediment  arises  when  we  include 
the  word  “negligence.”  If  a  trial  were 
to  be  had,  the  court  would  define  what 
“fraud”  meant;  what  “misconduct” 
meant;  and  what  “negligence”  means. 

My  understanding  is  that  “negligence” 
means  that  a  person  has  failed  to  do 
what  a  reasonably  prudent  person  would 
have  done,  or  has  done  what  a  reasonably 
prudent  person  would  not  have  done  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  definition  of 
“negligence.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  underwriter  would  dare  to 
underwrite  or  would  dare  to  make  a  loan 
with  that  as  the  standard  in  the  law,  in 


view  of  the  fact  that  that  is  a  defense 
which  could  be  invoked  by  the  United 
States  against  anybody?  It  takes  a  trial 
and  a  jury  decision  in  order  to  prove  it; 
and  the  jury  decision  could  go  either 
way. 

May  I  give  the  Senator  an  example? 
Suppose  I  wish  to  invest  in  a  housing 
loan.  Suppose  I  send  some  operatives  to 
investigate,  and  they  fail  to  look  at  some 
bookkeeping  analysis  or  some  particular 
title  analysis,  and  I  say,  “That  is  not 
negligence.  My  people  looked  at  some 
other  piece  of  paper,  that  told  them  the 
same  thing,  or  they  took  the  word  of  a 
person  operating  a  particular  savings 
and  loan  association.” 

But  the  U.S.  Government  replies,  “We 
are  sorry,  sir,  but  we  do  not  pay.  That 
is  negligence.  It  has  to  go  to  trial,  and 
the  jury  may  decide  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No’.” 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  an  underwriter 
who  follows  the  established  standard  or 
rule  in  regard  to  negligence  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  torts  will  not  be  inhibited  at  all 
from  going  into  these  risk  guarantees? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  term  “negligence” 
is  applicable  to  business  operations  just 
as  it  is  to  tort  actions.  The  director  of 
a  corporation  can  become  liable  on  two 
bases:  one,  because  of  violation  of  a 
trust  obligation;  the  other,  because  of 
the  perpetration  of  negligence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  can  because  of  gross 
negligence.  A  corporate  officer  or  direc¬ 
tor  cannot  be  held  for  other  than  gross 
negligence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  may  be  the  law 
of  New  York,  but  it  is  not  the  law  of 
Ohio.  There  is  a  Federal  law  on  the 
subject. 

However,  from  the  standpoint  of  trials 
or  practicality,  what  difference  is  there 
between  proving  fraud  or  misconduct  or 
negligence?  In  any  case  it  becomes  an 
issue,  and  must  be  proved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  fraud  is  dis¬ 
honesty.  Misconduct  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  violation  of  some  ethical  or 
legal  obligation.  The  word  “misconduct” 
is  rather  loosely  construed,  but  appar¬ 
ently  the  underwriting  community  has 
accepted  this  definition.  But  negli¬ 
gence — as  we  learn  from  the  decisions  of 
juries  every  day — can  be  interpreted  in 
one  way  or  the  other;  and  after  the  jury 
has  decided,  no  one  can  argue  about  it. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio:  Should  it  develop,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  that  the  concept  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  has  of  the  law  on  this 
question  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  the 
legal  situation,  would  he  then  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  adding  the  words  “gross 
negligence”  or  some  other  phrase  or 
clause  which  would  help — although  it 
would  not  necessarily  be  considered  here, 
because  we  cannot  do  research  work  on 
it  here?  I  am  referring  only  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  based  upon  checking  back  on  the 
Senator’s  views  as  to  the  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  regret  to  say  this; 
but  if  we  allow  the  bankers  to  determine 
what  will  be  included  in  the  bill,  nothing 
will  be  in  it,  for  they  want  to  receive 
the  interest,  and  they  want  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assume  the  obligation.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  Government  should  assume 
the  obligation  in  cases  in  which  the  loss 
resulted  from  fraud,  misconduct,  or 
negligence. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  but  we  want  the 
bankers  to  invest - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  they  are  saying, 
“We  will  not  invest  unless  you  do  as  we 
say.”  But  that  does  not  mean  to  me  that 
we  are  obligated  to  follow  the  course  they 
request. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  consider  this  matter 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  think  we  have  opened  up 
the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment,  although  I  shall  not  call 
it  up  now.  But  it  may  become  applic¬ 
able  the  next  time  this  subject  comes  be¬ 
fore  us.  In  short,  many  U.S.  citizens  of 
Yugoslav  ancestry  have  claims  against 
the  Yugoslav  Government,  but  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government  has  disregarded  them 
or  has  paid  no  attention  to  them.  My 
amendment  contemplates  requiring  a 
showing  by  the  Yugoslav  Government  in 
the  future,  if  it  wishes  to  receive  our  help, 
that  it  has  made  a  legitimate  effort  to 
settle  these  claims.  At  this  time  I  shall 
not  call  up  my  amendment;  but  I  shall 
call  it  up  next  year  or  the  following  year, 
if  some  favorable  action  is  not  taken  by 
the  Yugoslav  Government  on  these 
claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  foreign  aid  bill.  I  believe 
it  is  a  much  sounder  bill  now  than  it 
was  as  it  came  out  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  glad  that  the  bill 
was  not  referred  back  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  further  revision.  Instead,  the 
Senate  has  been  operating  as  a  de  facto 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  past  3 
weeks.  This  has  enabled  each  of  us  to 
become  much  better  informed  about  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  and  also 
about  the  entire  foreign  aid  program. 
And  this  is  a  very  good  thing.  One  of 
the  unfortunate  dispositions  into  which 
the  Senate  has  fallen  is  the  tendency 
to  take  too  much  for  granted  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  its  committees.  I  believe  that 
great  weight  should  be  given  to  the  col¬ 
lective  judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
committees,  because  by  and  large  the 
staffs  and  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  have  devoted  considerably  more 
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time  to  the  legislation  before  them  than 
have  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  But 
there  are  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
not  members  of  a  committee  whose  back¬ 
ground  and  expertise  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  problems  considered  by  a 
committee  are  superior  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee;  and  these  Members 
should  be  given  greater  consideration 
when  they  speak  out  on  these  problems 
and,  particularly,  when  they  offer 
amendments  to  the  bills  which  have  been 
processed  by  the  committees. 

For  too  long  now  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  been  operating  in  a 
world  of  its  own.  I  do  not  say  this  in 
criticism  of  the  committee.  I  say  it  in 
criticism  of  the  Senate  itself.  Too  many 
Members  have  been  disposed  to  regard 
matters  of  foreign  relations  and  foreign 
trade  as  matters  beyond  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  average 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee.  This  disposition 
has,  I  fear,  lulled  us  into  a  false  sense 
of  well-being  over  legislation  affecting 
our  foreign  affairs,  and  particularly  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bills  into  which 
policy  changes,  entirely  within  the  prop¬ 
er  purview  of  the  Congress,  might  here¬ 
tofore  have  wisely  been  written. 

The  result  has  been  an  increasing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers, 
who  are  paying  the  bill,  that  Congress 
has  not  been  doing  as  good  a  job  as  it 
should.  Thanks  to  the  free  press  and  the 
alertness  of  some  of  our  Members,  the 
abuses,  waste,  and  unsound  practices 
which  have  inexcusably  occurred  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  aid  programs  have 
been  brought  home  to  the  people  who 
sent  us  here  to  represent  them.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  pressure  had  to  build  up  to 
a  breaking  point,  and  the  breaking  point 
has  occurred  this  year  over  this  bill. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  now  have  a  per¬ 
fect  bill.  But  I  do  say  that  we  have  a 
much  better  bill  than  we  had  3  weeks 
ago.  An4  I  trust  that  when  it  is  taken 
to  conference,  the  Senate  conferees  will 
stand  very  firm  on  the  amendments 
which  have  been  made.  Actually,  my 
estimate  is  that  the  House  conferees  will 
be  most  happy  to  accept  most  of  the 
amendments.  And  I  wish  to  sound  a 
warning  that  the  conferees  had  better 
bring  back  a  conference  report  which 
contains  most  of  these  hard-considered 
amendments  if  it  wishes  to  have  the  con¬ 
ference  report  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
The  people  we  represent  recognize  that 
we  have  been  giving  voice  to  their  con¬ 
cerns  and  their  desires  through  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  will  be  satisfied  at 
all  if  the  opposition  to  them  by  non- 
elected  officials  of  the  State  Department 
prevails.  It  is  these  officials  who  are 
working  for  the  taxpayers — not  vice 
versa. 

The  authorization  limit  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  some  $3.8  billion — a  substantial 
reduction  from  the  $4.2  billion  brought 
out  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  a  very  substantial  reduction  over  the 
$4.9  billion  requested  by  the  President  in 
his  so-called  “frugal  budget”  presented 
early  this  year  in  the  amount  of  $98.8 
billion.  It  is  still  some  $300  million  over 


the  House  bill,  but  only  $100  million  un¬ 
der  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  last 
fiscal  year.  I  see  no  reason  why  anyone 
should  be  concerned  over  the  reduction 
made  by  the  Senate.  In  fact,  even  with 
this  figure  I  must  say  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied,  because  I  am  greatly  concerned 
over  the  committed  and  unexpended 
funds  currently  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  pipeline.  Many  taxpayers  do  not 
know  about  this,  and  I  believe  they  should 
be  made  fully  aware  of  it. 

According  to  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development,  as  of  June  30,  1963, 
the  total  unliquidated  commitments 
amounted  to  more  than  $6.3  billion,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  $4  billion  earmarked  for 
economic  assistance  programs,  $2.3  bil¬ 
lion  for  military  assistance,  and  some 
$153  million  in  the  special  reserve  and 
revolving  funds — table  A.  It  should  be 
noted  that  of  the  $4  billion  for  economic 
assistance,  there  is  the  sum  of  $358  mil¬ 
lion  for  supporting  assistance.  Ninety- 
four  countries  are  listed  in  this  com¬ 
mitted  but  unexpended  fund  pipeline — 
table  B. 

I  can  readily  see  why  there  must  be 
some  funds  in  that  pipeline:  We  should 
and  must  take  care  of  our  obligations. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  if  the  agreed 
provisions  under  which  an  activity  is  un¬ 
dertaken  are  not  met,  if  the  conditions 
which  generated  U.S.  undertaking  of  an 
activity  change  materially,  or  if  the  final 
cost  of  a  project  is  less  than  originally 
provided  for,  funds  may  be  deobligated 
and  used  for  some  other  purpose.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  fiscal  year  1963,  about 
$30  million  in  economic  assistance  funds 
were  deobligated  and  used  in  the  pro¬ 
gram;  this  is  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  economic  assistance 
pipeline.  I  have  been  told  that  about  $50 
million  additional  funds  were  also  de¬ 
obligated,  but  not  used,  and  as  a  result, 
will  either  revert  to  the  Treasury  or  be 
reappropriated  by  the  Congress  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  fiscal  year  1964  pro¬ 
gram. 

AID  says  that  it  does  not  believe  that 
a  substantial  amount  of  fiscal  year  1964 
funds  will  remain  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1964 — and  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  continues  to  cut  the  foreign  aid 
program,  this  could  be  true.  But  out¬ 
side  of  that,  AID  has  cited  three  central 
reasons  why  there  might  be  some  funds 
left  unobligated  and  I  believe  these 
reasons  are  pertinent  to  the  discussions 
going  on  now  on  the  Senate  floor: 

1.  We  hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  use  all  of  the  contingency  funds.  We  will 
be  able  to  return  $117  million  of  the  $250 
million  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
contingency  fund. 

If  this  much  is  to  be  returned  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  then  the  $175  million  we 
have  authorized  by  amendment  for  this 
fund  would  still  be  excessive. 

2.  The  foreign  aid  program  utilizes  many 
hundreds  of  accounts.  By  law,  none  of  these 
accounts  may  be  overdrawn.  Prudent  man¬ 
agement  requires  that  we  plan  to  leave  small 
balances  in  each  of  these  accounts.  The  sum 
of  these  small  balances  is  a  significant 
amount. 

3.  We  will  not  obligate  funds  unless  re¬ 
cipient  countries  undertake  self-help  and 
reform  measures,  and  successfully  meet  the 
conditions  of  other  criteria  upon  which  pro¬ 


vision  of  U.S.  assistance  is  based.  We  may 
earmark  funds  for  use  in  a  certain  activity, 
contingent  on  whether  the  recipient  effec¬ 
tively  takes  agreed  upon  steps.  If  some 
progress  is  made,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  recipient  is  not  able  to  successfully 
complete  the  necessary  steps,  we  will  not 
obligate  the  funds  for  that  activity,  and  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  time  to  prudently  under¬ 
take  another  activity.  Thus  these  funds  will 
not  be  obligated. 

That  last  reason  brings  us  to  the  meat 
of  the  problem :  How  long  are  we  to  leave 
these  funds  in  the  pipeline? 

In  examining  the  AID’S  country-by¬ 
country  report  on  the  “status  of  loan 
agreements,”  as  of  June  30,  1963,  I  find 
that  there  were  a  total  of  127  loan  agree¬ 
ments  into  which  we  had  entered  into 
during  or  before  1960  and  of  which  there 
still  remained  unliquidated  balances.  It 
seems  that  those  funds  should  be  moving, 
especially  when  some  go  back  as  far  as 
1953.  On  February  6,  1953,  we  entered 
into  a  loan  agreement  with  the  Instituto 
De  Acueductos  y  Alcantarillados  Nacio- 
nales  of  Panama  for  financing  a  water 
supply  and  sewerage  system.  The 
amount  of  loan  agreement  was  $6  million. 
To  date,  not  one  cent  of  that  loan  has 
been  made  to  that  Panama  institution. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  and  for  the 
others?  If  conditions  have  not  been 
met,  then  those  funds  should  be  released 
for  other  activities.  Or  are  these  so- 
called  “small”  loans  to  be  piled  up  in¬ 
definitely? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  tables  A  and  B,  and  a  table  C 
setting  forth  examples  of  old  loan  agree¬ 
ments  and  amounts  disbursed  thereunder 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

'  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Table  A. — Foreign  assistance  program  (mu¬ 
tual  security),  preliminary  June  30,  1963, 

unliquidated  commitments 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Budgeted  programs: 

Development  loans _  2, 170,  047 

Development  grants: 

General  authorization _  353,  987 

Special  foreign  currency 

programs _ 2,  780 

Surveys  of  investment  opportu¬ 
nities -  303 

Alliance  for  Progress: 

Loans  -  280,  371 

Grants  _  56,  192 

Inter-American  program  for 

social  progress _  47,  227 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund _  335,  000 

International  organizations _  133,  985 

Supporting  assistance _  358,  139 

Contingency  fund _  219,  093 

Administrative  expenses,  AID _  7,  736 

Administrative  expenses,  State _  779 

Chilean  reconstruction _  17,  765 


Total  budgeted  programs _  3,  983,  404 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  1 

Grant  aid _  2,  263,  500 

Sales  program _  69,  600 


Total  military  assistance.  2,  333, 100 


Grand  total  economic  and 

military  assistance _  6,  316,  504 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A. — Foreign  assistance,  etc. — Con. 
[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Special  reserve  and  revolving 
funds: 

Acquisition  of  property -  559 

Investment  guarantees -  152, 231 


Total  special  reserve  and 

revolving  funds -  152,  790 


1  Preliminary  June  30,  1963,  data  not  avail¬ 
able;  figures  shown  represent  estimates 
shown  in  budget  document. 

Table  B. — Foreign  assistance  ( mutual  se¬ 
curity)  'program  by  countries 1  (including 
military  and  economic  assistance ) 

ESTIMATED  UNLIQUIDATED  BALANCES  AS  OF 
JUNE  30,  1963 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Unliquidated 


Developing  countries:  balances 

Afghanistan _  56.  8 

Algeria _  1.  6 

Argentina _  107.  6 

Bolivia _ _ _  52.  0 

Brazil _  93.  1 

Burma _  24.  4 

Burundi _  <2) 

Cambodia _  44.  8 

Cameroon _  12.  8 

Central  African  Republic _  .  8 

Ceylon _  3.  7 

Chad _ _  1.  3 

Chile _ _ _  70.  8 

China,  Republic  of _  284.  6 

Colombia _  91.  0 

Congo  (Brazzaville) _  .9 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _  32.  8 

Costa  Rica _  18.  9 

Cyprus -  3.  2 

Dahomey _  1.3 

Dominican  Republic _  30.  2 

Ecuador _  33. 1 

El  Salvador _ _  23. 0 

Ethiopia _ _ _  32.  8 

Gabon _  .  8 

Ghana _  82.  1 

Greece _  300.  0 

Guatemala _  16.  5 

Guinea _  15.  5 

Haiti _  4.  8 

Honduras _  9.  3 

Iceland _  .  1 

India _  815.  6 

Indonesia _  50. 1 

Iran _  117.4 

Iraq _  1.  3 

Israel _  69.  9 

Ivory  Coast _  3.  3 

Jamaica _ ’ _  4.  9 

Jordan _  15.  9 


Table  B. — Foreign  assistance,  etc. — Con. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Unliquidated 


Developing  countries:  balances 

Korea _  426.  4 

Laos _  24.  8 

Lebanon _ _ _  3.  5 

Liberia _  47.  5 

Libya _  4.  5 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  5 

Malaya  (fiscal  year  1959) -  4.7 

Mali _  6.  2 

Mauritania -  .  1 

Mexico _  19.  2 

Morocco _ 53.  5 

Nepal _ 5.  6 

Nicaragua _  11.9 

Niger - . - ■ —  1.  9 

Nigeria _  43.  0 

Pakistan _  340.  3 

Panama _  20.  9 

Paraguay _  7.  9 

Peru _  60.  2 

Philippines _  44.  1 

Poland _  3. 1 

Saudi  Arabia _  .  1 

Senegal _  2.  8 

Sierra  Leone -  3.  4 

Somali  Republic _  12.  8 

Sudan _  15.  2 

Syrian  Arab  Republic -  18.  2 

Tanganyika _  9.  4 

Thailand _  131.  6 

Togo _ : -  1. 4 

Trinidad  and  Tobago -  13.  5 

Tunisia _  76.  4 

Turkey _  436.  7 

Uganda _  5.  3 

United  Arab  Republic _  83. 1 

Upper  Volta _  .  6 

Uruguay _  6.  5 

Venezuela _  63.  3 

Vietnam _  160.  6 

Yemen _  4.  5 

Yugoslavia _  18.  3 

Territories _  11.  7 

Others — undistributed  classified 

(military) _  267.  5 


Total  developing  countries _ 5,001.8 


Europe,  Japan,  and  other  developed 
countries  (all  military  assist¬ 
ance  with  the  exception  of  $16,- 


700,000  in  Spain) : 

Australia _  2.  0 

Belgium _ . -  24.  0 

Denmark -  85.  2 

France.. _  41. 1 

Germany  (Berlin) _  .1 

Italy _  132.  9 


Table  B. — Foreign  assistance,  etc. — Con. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Unliquidated 

balances 


Europe,  Japan,  and  other  developed 
countries  (all  military  assist¬ 
ance  with  the  exception  of  $16,- 
700,000  in  Spain)  : 

Japan _ 77.  9 

Netherlands _ A--. _  67.  3 

New  Zealand _  .  8 

Norway _ - _  101.0 

Portugal _  32.  6 

Spain _  67.  3 

United  Kingdom _ 3.  5 


Total  Europe,  Japan  and  other 

developed  countries _  635.  7 

Regional  and  nonregional — Eco¬ 
nomic  assistance: 

Development  grants _  46.  1 

Social  progress  trust  fund _  335.  0 

International  organizations _  109.  0 

Administrative  expenses — AID _  7.  7 

Other _ - _  18.  4 


Total  regional  and  nonre¬ 
gional — Economic  assist¬ 
ance _ ; _  516.  2 


Regional,  nonregional  and  adjust¬ 
ments — Military  assistance: 

Regional  and  nonregional _  248.  4 

Adjustment  of  undelivered  pro¬ 
grams3 _  —85.6 


Total  regional,  nonregional 
and  adjustments — Military 
assistance _  162.8 


Total  unliquidated  balances _ 6,  316.  5 

1  The  country  amounts  are  composed  of 
the  following : 

(1)  Economic  assistance:  Undisbursed  au¬ 
thorized  loans  and  unliquidated  obligations. 
(Preliminary  Aug.  16,  1963.) 

(2)  Military  assistance:  Estimated  value 
of  goods  programed  but  not  delivered,  since 
unpaid  obligations/reservations  are  not 
available  by  countries.  (Congressional  pres¬ 
entation.) 

2  Less  than  $50,000. 

3  This  adjustment  reduces  the  total  pro¬ 
gramed  and  undelivered  amounts  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  included  in  the  country  bal¬ 
ances,  as  expected  in  footnote  2  (2)  above, 
to  the  total  estimated  unpaid  obligations/ 
reservations  for  military  assistance  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  congressional  presentation. 

Note. — No  new  countries  are  propose'd  for 
aid  in  fiscal  year  1964. 


Country  and  purpose 


Government  of  Finland:  Ship  con¬ 
struction _ 

Government  of  Iceland: 

Commodity  assistance _ 

Development  bank _ 

Government  of  Poland:  Commodity 

assistance _ 

Government  of  Spain:  Railway  re¬ 
habilitation _ 

Government  of  Yugoslavia: 

Project  assistance _ 

Do.. . . 

Fertilizer  plant _ 

Project  assistance _ 

Commodity  assistance _ 

Electric  power _ 

Hydroelectric  power _ _ 

Zagreb  plastics _ 

Liberian-American  Agricultural  & 
Industrial  Corp.:  Sawmill  project. . . 
Government  of  Libya: 

Electric  powerplant _ 

Do _ 

Government  of  Morocco: 

Irrigation  project _ 

Commodity  assistance _ 

Commodity  and  project  assistance. 

Commodity  assistance _ 

Do . . . . 


Date  of  loan 
agreement 

Loan  amount 

Loan  dis¬ 
bursement 

May  22, 1959 

$5,000,000.00 

$4, 662, 890. 31 

May  23, 1959 
Apr.  10,1959 

3, 000, 000. 00 
1, 760, 000. 00 

2,983, 131.33 
1, 423, 302. 30 

June  10,1959 

6, 000, 000. 00 

5, 897,  440. 15 

June  5, 1959 

14, 900, 000. 00 

9, 890,  021.  55 

Nov.  12, 1957 
May  22, 1958 
Jan.  8, 1959 
Mar.  10, 1959 
Apr.  14,1969 
Nov.  25, 1959 
Dec.  17,1959 
Sept.  16, 1960 

73, 700, 000. 00' 
46.  900.  000.  00 
22,500,000.00 
69,  200,  000.  00 
7,  700,  000.  00 
9,  000, 000.  00 
15,  000,  000.  00 
23,  000, 000.  00 

72, 210, 799. 03 
46, 153,  566.  83 
21, 066, 391. 18 
57, 923, 809. 52 
7, 359, 493.  55 
8, 282,  650. 11 
7, 115, 126,  34 
21, 207, 127.  29 

Dec.  16,1958 

190, 000.  00 

164,  039.  61 

June  28,1967 
June  25,1959 

3,500,000.00 
5,  000,  000.  00 

3, 137,  944.  51 
4,  700, 405.  59 

Mar.  16, 1960 
June  28,1957 
July  10,1958 
Juno  30,1959 
Mar.  21, 1960 

23, 000, 000.  00 
20, 000,  000.  00 
29, 900, 000.  00 
15,  000,  000.  00 
20,  000,  000.  00 

5, 158, 208.  94 
19,  913, 609. 19 
29,  436, 394. 98 
13, 821,  911.  20 
18, 486,  912. 11 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Country  and  purpose 

Date  of  loan 
agreement 

Loan  amount 

Loan  dis¬ 
bursement 

Credito  Somalo  (Somalia):  Develop¬ 
ment  bank..  .  ...  _ _ 

Mar. 

31, 1959 

$2, 000, 000.  00 

$053, 080.  53 

Sudan- American  Textile  Industries: 
Textile  mill _ ^..  . 

May 

22, 1959 

10, 000, 000. 00 

9, 978, 133. 70 

Soeiete  Nationale  Tunisienne  de  Cel¬ 
lulose  (Tunisia) :  Pulp  factory _ 

May 

13, 1959 

6,250,000.00 

5, 955, 996.  33 

Soeiete  Nationale  des  Chemins  de  fes 
Tunisians  (Tunisia):  National  rail¬ 
ways _ .  ... _ —  .  — 

May 

27, 1959 

2, 750, 000. 00 

2,  410, 169.  20 

Government  of  Tunisia:  Irrigation 
project _ _  _ _ 

Oct. 

11,1960 

18, 000, 000. 00 

1,965,779.54 

Government  of  Ceylon: 

Highway  rehabilitation _ 

Sept. 

3,1958 

726, 000.  00 

689,  700.  00 

Project  assistance _ 

Mar. 

25, 1959 

3,  320,  000. 00 

1, 243, 382.  32 

Do _ 

Sept. 

23, 1959 

6,  000,  000.  00 

2, 932, 138.  81 

Government  of  Greece:  Fertilizer 
plant  ...  _  _  _ 

Jan. 

28, 1959 

12,  000,  000.  00 

11,790,884.94 

Public  Power  Corp.  (Greece):  Hydro¬ 
electric  plant  _ _ _ 

Jan. 

29, 1960 

31,  000,  000.  00 

5, 047,  597.  59 

Government  of  Ran:  Commodity  as¬ 
sistance . . 

Oct. 

10, 1958 

2,  500, 000.  00 

2,444,008.35 

Industrial  &  Mining  Development 
Bank  of  Iran:  Development  Bank.. 

Nov. 

19, 1959 

5,  200, 000.  00 

1, 573, 145. 37 

Government  of  Israel:  Project  assist¬ 
ance _ _ _ _ 

Aug. 

25, 1958 

3,  600, 000.  00 

2,114,  425.32 

Do.. . . . . . . 

Dec. 

17, 1958 

18, 872, 000.  00 

16,  697,  816.  67 

Industrial  Development  Bank  of 
Israel:  Development  bank _ 

May 

12, 1969 

10, 000, 000.  00 

8, 328, 002. 09 

1963 
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Country  and  purpose 


Date  of  loan 
agreement 


Loan  amount 


Loan  dis¬ 
bursement 


Country  and  purpose 


Government  of  India: 

Project  assistance _ 

Do _ _ _ _ 

Do.— . . . . 

Do... . . . 

Sharavathi  hydroelectric  plant _ 

(India)  Ahmedabad  Electricity  Co.: 

Thermal  power _ 

Government  of  India.: 

Barauni  thermal  power _ 

Chandrapura  thermal  power _ 

Duragapur  power _ 

Kanpur  thermal  power _ 

Barapani  hydroelectric _ 

3d  railway  loan _ _ _ 

Capital  equipment _ 

Steel  imports _ 

(India)  Industrial  Finance  Corp.: 

Development  bank _ 

(India)  Hindustan  Chemicals  &  Fer¬ 
tilizers:  Trombay  fertilizer  plant _ 

(Jordan)  Transjordan  Electric  Power: 

Electric  power  project _ 

Jordan  Phosphate  Mines:  Phosphate 

mine  expansion _ 

(Lebanon)  Banque  de  Credit  Agricole, 
Industrial  et  Fancier:  Development 

bank _ _ 

(Lebanon)  Societe  pour  L’lndustrie 
des  Metaux,  S.A.:  Aluminum  plant. 
Government  of  Nepal:  Commodity 

assistance _ 

Government  of  Pakistan: 

Project  assistance _ _ _ 

Water  sewage  disposal . . 

Railway  rehabilitation _ 

(Pakistan)  West  Pakistan  Water  & 
Power  Development  Authority: 

Land  reclamation _ 

Government  of  Pakistan:  Karnafuli 

multipurpose  dam _ 

(Pakistan)  West  Pakistan  Water  & 
Power  Development  Authority: 

Power  transmission  lines _ 

Government  of  Pakistan: 

Secondary  transmission  grid . 

Port  facilities _ _ 

Inland  waterways _ 1 _ 

(Pakistan)  PIOIC  (2d):  Develop¬ 
ment  bank _ 

Government  of  Pakistan: 

Railway  rehabilitation _ 

Indus  water  system _ '. 

(Syria)  Industrial  Development  Bank: 

Development  bank _ 

(Syria)  Posts,  Telegraphs  &  Tele¬ 
phones  Administration:  Telecom¬ 
munications _ 

(Turkey)  Industrial  Development 

Bank:  Development  bank _ 

(Turkey)  Turkiye  Komur  Islemeliri 

Korumu:  Coal  mining  facilities _ 

(Turkey)  ETIBANK:  Electric  power 

distribution _ _ _ 

Government  of  {Turkey :  Railway  con¬ 
struction — 
(United  Arab  Repubiic-Egypt)  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Bank:  Develop¬ 
ment  bank _ 

(Uuited  Arab  Republio- Egypt)  Ad 
fina  Por  L’ Exportation  de  la  Fabric¬ 
ation  des  Produits:  Canning  and 

freezing  plant . . 

(United  Arab  Repubiio-Egypt)  A1 

Nasr  Co:  Bagasse  pulpmill . . 

Government  of  Burma: 

Project  assistance _ 

Do— _ _ 

Do _ 

Do....: . . . . . 

Republic  of  China: 

Multipurpose  dam _ _ _ 

1st  railway  Joan _ _ _ 


June  28,1957 
June  30,1958 
Nov.  3,1958 
Apr.  27,1959 
June  30, 1960 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Dec.  5, 1960 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 


Dec. 

7,1960 

Dec. 

29, 1960 

June 

5, 1959 

Oct. 

26, 1959 

May 

4, 1960 

Nov. 

8, 1960 

July 

29, 1960 

Mar. 

6, 1958 

June 

30, 1958 

Feb. 

18, 1959 

do. 

do. 


_ do _ 

June  29, 1959 
July  10,1959 
Sept.  12, 1959 

Jan.  15,1960 

Jan.  16,1960 
Sept.  19, 1960 

Aug.  15,1960 

Oct.  3, 1960 
Sept.  12, 1958 
Apr.  30,1959 
Jan.  21,1960 
Dec.  13,1960 

Aug.  31,1960 

Oct.  7, 1960 

Nov.  23, 1960 

Mar.  21, 1957 

- do _ 

May  29,1958 
Aug.  12,1960 

Nov.  10, 1958 
Nov.  12, 1958 


$234, 100, 000.  00 
20,000,000. 00 
35, 100, 000.  00 
129,  700,  000.  00 
8, 400, 000. 00 

3, 900, 000. 00 

3, 800, 000. 00 
30, 000, 000. 00 
20, 000, 000. 00 
1,600,000.00 
2, 500, 000. 00 
50,  000, 000. 00 
25,000, 000.00 
25, 000, 000. 00 

10,  000,  000.  00 

30,  000, 000. 00 

1,  200, 000. 00 

1,  500, 000. 00 


5, 000, 000. 00 

400, 000. 00 

1,000,000.00 

23, 600, 000. 00 
5,  500,  000. 00 
9, 100, 000. 00 


15, 200, 000. 00 
20, 250, 000. 00 


14, 700, 000. 00 

23, 000, 000. 00 
2,  000,  000. 00 
1, 750, 000. 00 

10,  000, 000. 00 

22, 000, 000. 00 

70, 000, 000. 00 

500, 000. 00 


2, 500, 000. 00 
10,  000, 000. 00 
14,500,000.00 
7, 000, 000.  00 
6, 000, 000. 00 


6, 000, 000. 00 


200, 000. 00 

6, 700, 000. 00 

17, 300, 000. 00 
25,  000, 000.  00 
10,  000,  000.00 
800,  000. 00 

21,500,000.00 
3, 032, 371. 52 


$210,022,977. 06 
12,  486,  548.  41 
32, 018, 100.  48 
54,348,335.83 
3,521,624.91 

3, 754, 874. 07 

2, 805, 024. 12 
14, 237, 982. 41 
11,372,389.25 
1, 122,  635. 01 
453, 725. 36 
41, 954, 909. 81 
21,388,979.  77 
19,  911,071. 13 

4,  648, 936.  79 

21, 182,  272.  71 

804, 868. 00 

1,  269, 026. 36 


3, 193,  645.  56 

369,  590. 05 

166,151.00 

22,  393, 442. 47 
3, 096,  423.  29 
8, 723, 313. 20 


14, 691, 603. 27 
17,817,096.85 


10, 301. 143. 76 

14,  684,  520.  60 
23, 188.  56 
1,  430,  561. 12 

9, 131,011.49 

21,  905,  688.  58 
55,  090, 129.  00 

198,  500.  00 


119, 916. 87 
8, 065,  243. 67 
6, 035, 856. 10 
2, 591, 718. 40 
792,  482.  24 


14, 123.  00 


139, 689. 98 

6, 277, 836. 83 

7, 985, 247.  65 
11,  680,  633.  86 
4,  933,  546.  74 


20,  439, 319.  71 
3,  026, 024.  34 


(China)  China  Development  Corp.: 

Development  bank _ 

(China)  Taiwan  Telecommunications 
Administration:  Telecommunica¬ 
tions _ _ _ 

(China)  Taiwan  Power  Co.:  Nanpu 

thermal  power _ 

Government  of  Indonesia: 

Commodity  assistance _ 

Railway  rehabilitation _ 

Harbor  development _ 

Government  of  Korea:  Telecommu¬ 
nications _ 

(Korea)  Oriental  Chemical  industry: 

Soda  ash  plant _ 

(Korea)  Korean  Reconstruction  Bank: 

Development  bank _ 

Federation  of  Malaya: 

Wharfage  accommodations _ 

Roads  and  bridges _ 

(Philippines)  Central  Bank  of  Philip¬ 
pines:  Small  industry  loan  fund _ 

(Philippines)  Mindanao  Portland 

Cement  Co.:  Cement  plant _ 

(Philippines)  Bataan  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill: 

Pulp  and  paper  mill _ 

Government  of  Philippines:  Roads 

and  bridges  rehabilitation _ 

Government  of  Thailand: 

Project  assistance _ 

Telecommunications  projects _ 

(Thailand)  Metropolitan  Electricity 
Authority:  Electric  power  expan¬ 
sion _ 

Government  of  Vietnam:  Telecom¬ 
munications  project _ 

(Vietnam)  Vietnam  Railway  System: 

Railways _ 

(Vietnam)  Saigon-Cholon  Water  Dis¬ 
tribution  System:  Water  distribu¬ 
tion  system _ ._ 

Government  of  Bolivia:  Runway  con¬ 
struction _ 

Government  of  Brazil:  Project  assist¬ 
ance _ _ _ 

Government  of  Chile:  Project  assist¬ 
ance _ 

Do _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Airport  design _ 

Airport  construction  (Pudahuel).. 
Government  of  Colombia: 

Project  assistance _ 

Do _ _ 

Government  of  Costa  Rica:  Project 

assistance _ _ 

Government  of  Ecuador: 

Project  assistance _ 

Do _ 

Highway  construction _ 

Do _ _ 

(Guatemala)  Banco  de  Guatemala: 

Rubber  production _ 

Government  of  Haiti:  Irrigation _ 

Government  of  Honduras:  Highway 

development _ _ _ 

(Honduras)  Empresa  Nacional  de 
Energia  Electrica:  Canaveral  hydro¬ 
electric _ _ 

(Nicaragua)  Empresa  Nacional  de 
Luzt  Fuerza:  Rio  tuma  hydroelec¬ 
tric _ 

Republic  of  Panama:  Feeder  roads _ 

(Panama)  Instituto  De  Acuedictos  y 
Alcantarillados  Nacionales:  Water 

supply  and  sewerage  system _ 

Government  of  Peru:  Highway  con¬ 
struction _ 

(Uruguay)  Administracion  General 
De  Las  Unimas  Electricas  y  Los 
Telephonos  De  Estado:  Telephone 
system _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Date  of  loan 
agreement 

Loan  amount 

Loan  dis¬ 
bursement 

Mar.  24, 1960 

$10,000,000.00 

$3, 140, 835. 80 

2, 000, 000. 00 

14,  910, 000. 00 

1,  962,451.99 

13,  542, 827. 85 

Sept.  30, 1960 

June  15,1959 
June  26,1959 

450, 000. 00 
3, 000, 000. 00 
6, 000, 000. 00 

3,  500, 000. 00 

446, 167. 74 
2,  581, 209. 35 

Apr.  8,1959 

3, 469, 163.  84 

Dec.  11,1959 

5, 600, 000. 00 

298, 150. 00 

Apr.  12,1960 

5,000,000.00 

507, 130. 15 

Mar.  18,1959 

10,000,000.00 
10, 000, 000. 00 

5, 000, 000.  00 

8, 500, 171.44 

May  6,1959 

1,287, 113.52 

Oct.  26,1959 

3,700,000.00 

3, 579, 582. 32 

July  10,1959 

100,000.00 

59, 589. 75 

June  29,1959 

18, 750, 000. 00 

6, 350, 652. 05 

June  28,1957 
June  27, 1958 

10,000, 000.00 
7,000,000.00 

9, 672, 867. 14 
3,  999, 947. 20 

Mar.  6,1959 

20, 000, 000. 00 

12,974,942.32 

June  28,1958 

3, 300, 000. 00 

1, 138, 982. 40 

Aug.  10,1960 

9, 700, 000. 00 

1, 694, 047.  52 

Nov.  2,1960 

17, 500, 000. 00 

1, 264, 304.  25 

Oct.  22,1959 

1, 500, 000.  00 

1,058, 028.47 

Dec.  31,1966 

117, 895, 000. 00 

84, 472,  292.  50 

Apr.  29,1957 
Dec.  27,1957 
May  20, 1959 
July  19,1960 

850, 000. 00 
27,  680, 000.  00 
300, 000. 00 
10,  500, 000.  00 

695,  724.  58 
25, 460,  812.  53 
103,  237.  00 

Feb.  4, 1958 
May  29, 1959 

12, 240, 000. 00 
3, 140, 000. 00 

11,141,819.  88 
2, 878, 864.  46 

Apr.  29,1957 

2, 000, 000. 00 

1, 496, 320. 63 

Apr.  30,1957 
Nov  12,1958 
Mar.  23, 1959 
Nov.  6,1969 

2, 000, 000. 00 
880,000.00 
4, 700, 000. 00 
4,004, 012.  71 

883, 582. 89 
654, 129. 16 
3, 058, 162.  98 
3, 908,616.51 

Aug.  17,1959 
May  28, 1959 

5, 000, 000. 00 

4, 300, 000. 00 

750, 000.  00 
4, 251,  477.  31 

May  16,1958 

5,000, 000.00 

4, 560, 902. 51 

Sept.  9,1960 

2,800, 000.00 

1, 786, 914. 42 

June  30,1960 
Nov.  10, 1960 

2, 500, 000.  00 
5,300,000.00 

1,077, 961.82 
2, 874,  560.  75 

Feb.  6, 1953 

6,000,000.00 

4,500,000.00 

Dec.  19,1960 

829,  885.  46 

Sept.  3,1959 

8,800,000.00 

6,844,  876.57 

Source:  “Agency  for  International  Development— Status  of  Loan  Agreements,”  as  of  June  30,  1963,  Office  of  the  Controller,  AID. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  concern  which  many  Members 
of  this  body  have  expressed  over  the  last 
few  days  as  to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7885. 
There  is  much  in  this  bill  with  which  I 


find  myself  in  direct  opposition  both  as 
to  the  basic  idea  underlying  the  program 
and  the  performance  with  which  the 
program  has  been  implemented.  It  has 
long  been  my  view  that  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  both  improperly  conceived 
and  inefficiently  implemented. 

Even  the  most  rabid  supporters  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  have  been  reluc¬ 
tantly  forced  to  the  view  that  a  major 
overhaul  is  in  order.  One  of  the  strong¬ 
est  supporters  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor  recently: 

The  question  calls  for  a  national  commis¬ 
sion  on  the  highest  possible  level  to  reexam¬ 
ine  the  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United 


States  and  recommend  how  it  may  be  re¬ 
oriented  and  remain  effective.  I  would  very 
much  favor  such  action,  but  that  is  a  far 
cry  from  dismantling  the  program  at  this 
stage. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  report 
issued  in  March  of  this  year  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  specially  appointed  committee, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Clay  Com¬ 
mittee,  offers  to  Congress  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  at  this  time  to  be  instrumental 
in  reassessing  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  Clay  Committee  was  appointed  on 
the  highest  official  level,  and  its  conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations  should  be 
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carefully  considered  by  the  Members  of 
Congress.  And  yet,  few,  if  any,  of  its 
recommendations  have  been  included  in 
the  bill  which  is  now  pending  before  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  one  specific  portion 
of  H.R.  7885,  concerning  which  too  little 
has  been  said.  The  provision  to  which 
I  make  reference  is  section  402  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  This  provision  would 
authorize  the  President  to  give  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  U.S.  trade  agreement  reductions 
in  tariff  duties  to  products  imported 
from  Communist  countries  when:  first, 
he  determines  such  treatment  would  be 
“important  to  the  national  interest”; 
second,  he  determines  such  treatment 
would  promote  “independence”  of  the 
Communist  countries  “from  domination 
or  control  by  international  commu¬ 
nism”;  and,  third,  he  reports  these  de¬ 
terminations  and  his  reasons  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  this  provision  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  dis¬ 
cuss  the  background  of  the  tariff  legisla¬ 
tion  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

The  basic  tariff  act  setting  forth  the 
duties  applicable  to  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934,  and  the  11  extensions  of  that 
act,  the  President  was  authorized  to  re¬ 
duce  the  rates  of  duty  set  forth  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Most  rates  of  duty 
have  been  reduced  one  or  more  times 
and  the  majority  of  them  have  been  re¬ 
duced  several  times.  The  total  impact 
of  these  duty  reductions  has  been  to 
lower  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  U.S. 
duties  from  approximately  50  percent  in 
1930  to  about  12  percent  in  1962. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  law,  known  as  the  most-favored- 
nation  rule,  tariff  reductions  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  one  country  are 
uniformly  applicable  to  goods  imported 
from  other  countries.  The  most- 
favored-nation  clause  is  customarily 
found  in  treaties  of  friendship,  com¬ 
merce,  and  navigation  and  in  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  Under  a  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  each  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  countries  promises  to  give  to  the 
other  contracting  countries  tariff  treat¬ 
ment  as  good  as  it  accords  to  any  third 
country,  subject  to  specified  exceptions 
in  most  instances. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  most-fav¬ 
ored-nation  rule  into  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934  by  providing  that  the 
duties  proclaimed  by  the  President  un¬ 
der  the  act  should  apply  uniformly  to 
articles  brought  into  the  United  States 
from  the  country  with  which  the  par¬ 
ticular  agreement  is  made  and  from 
other  countries  generally.  One  quali¬ 
fication  of  the  policy  of  equal  tariff  treat¬ 
ment  based  on  the  principle  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  stems  from  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  authorizing  the  President  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  application  of  trade  agreement 
rates  of  duty  to  products  of  countries 
which  discriminate  against  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  or  which  pur¬ 
sue  policies  tending  to  defeat  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Un¬ 


der  this  particular  provision,  reduced 
trade  agreement  rates  on  duties  were 
withheld  in  pre- World  War  II  years  from 
imports  of  German  products. 

Despite  these  particular  exceptions, 
the  State  Department  in  years  past  has 
persuaded  the  President  that  it  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  for  U.S.  trade 
agreement  concessions  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  articles  imported  from  those 
countries  have  received  the  benefit  of 
all  U.S.  tariff  rate  reductions. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962,  which  substantially 
replaced  the  prior  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  directed  that  the  benefit  of  U.S. 
tariff  reductions  not  be  made  available 
to  any  Communist  country.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  section  231  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962,  in  directing  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  withdraw  the  benefit  of  trade 
agreement  tariff  reductions  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland,  used  the  words  “as 
soon  as  practicable.”  These  words  have 
been  seized  upon  and  used  to  effectively 
thwart  the  stated  intention  of  Congress 
in  adopting  section  231  of  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  1962  act  became  effec¬ 
tive  on  October  11,  1962,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  taken  absolutely  no  ac¬ 
tion  to  withdraw  the  benefit  of  all  our 
trade  agreement  concessions  from  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  Poland. 

In  March  of  this  year,  some  5  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962, 1  wrote  letters  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  to  find  out  what  steps,  if 
any,  had  been  taken  pursuant  to  section 
231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Mr.  Ben  Dorfman,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  replied  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  This  is  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  letter  of  March  9,  1963,  in 
which  you  ask  what  steps,  if  any,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  taken  pursuant  to  section  231  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  regard 
to  imports  from  any  country  or  area  under 
Communist  domination  or  control. 

Section  257(e)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  provides  that  action  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  and  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
taken  by  the  President  under  section  231. 
Therefore,  products  of  all  countries  or  areas 
designated  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  5  as  being  under  Communist  domina¬ 
tion  or  control,  continue  to  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  most-favored-nation  rates  of 
duty  by  operation  of  section  257. 

Products  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  con- 
tinue  to  receive  most-favored-nation  tariff 
treatment.  Although  no  formal  steps  have 
been  taken  by  our  Government  to  discon¬ 
tinue  this  treatment,  it  is  understood  that 
the  matter  is  under  advisement  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Section  231  provides  that  such 
action  shall  be  taken  “as  soon  as  practicable.” 
The  Commission  is  not  advised  as  to  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  make  it  “impracticable”  to  take 
such  action  at  this  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  Dorfman, 

Chairman. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Luther  H.  Hodges,  replied  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  of  March  9,  1963,  concerning  section 


231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
which  deals  with  most-favored-nation 
treatment  of  imports  from  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  countries  or  areas. 

This  is  a  matter  which  directly  involves 
our  treaty  relationships  with  other  nations, 
and  which  therefore  is  of  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  concern  to  the  Department  of  State. 
That  Department  presently  has  under  ad¬ 
visement  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  carry  out 
section  231,  and  I  am  forwarding  a  copy 
of  your  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk,  with  the 
request  that  he  furnish  you  full  information 
concerning  the  matter. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Luther  H.  Hodges, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

And  finally  and  most  importantly,  Mr. 
Frederick  G.  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  9  to  the  Secretary  ask¬ 
ing  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  imple¬ 
ment  section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  This  provision  requires  that 
the  President  take  action  “as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable”  to  deny  the  benefits  of  most-fa¬ 
vored-nation  tariff  treatment  to  any  coun¬ 
try  or  area  dominated  by  communism. 

The  only  Communist  countries  which  | 
presently  have  most-favored-nation  status 
are  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  Yugoslavia  has 
such  status  by  virtue  of  the  1881  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  a 
predecessor  state  of  the  present  country  of 
Yugoslavia.  Poland  was  denied  this  status 
in  1952,  along  with  other  Soviet-bloc  coun¬ 
tries,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  section  5  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 
Poland  was  restored  to  most-favored-nation 
status  effective  December  16,  1960,  following 
conclusion  in  July  of  that  year  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  Poland  is  paying  $40  mil¬ 
lion  in  compensation  for  the  claims  of 
American  nationals  against  Poland. 

The  legislative  history  established  during 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  indicates  that  the 
phrase  “as  soon  as  practicable”  was  in¬ 
tended  to  afford  the  President  discretion  in 
determining  when  action  should  be  taken 
under  the  law.  The  timing  of  such  action 
is  under  active  consideration. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton,  i 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  from 
these  answers  that  not  only  had  nothing 
been  done  to  implement  section  231  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  but 
that  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  was  contemplated.  Even 
though  the  1962  act  became  effective  on 
October  11,  1962,  the  State  Department, 
in  more  than  a  year’s  time,  has  taken 
absolutely  no  action  to  withdraw  the 
benefit  of  our  trade  agreement  conces¬ 
sions  from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  This 
amounts  to  an  utter  disregard  for  the 
mandate  of  Congress  and  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  past  occurrences. 

In  1951,  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  of  1951  contained  a  similar  pro¬ 
vision  directing  the  President  “as  soon 
as  practicable”  to  suspend  the  benefit 
of  trade  agreement  concessions  from  all 
Communist  countries.  The  1951  act  be¬ 
came  effective  on  June  16,  1951.  By  Au¬ 
gust  3,  1951,  less  than  2  months  later. 
President  Truman  had  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  taking  the  necessary  action. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1951  were 
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aimed  at  some  13  countries.  In  the 
proclamation  which  President  Truman 
issued,  he  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  assess  the  full  rates  of 
duty  provided  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
on  imports  from  named  Communist 
countries.  Some  few  months  later. 
President  Truman  effected  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  trade  agreement  benefits  from 
four  additional  Communist  countries. 

The  State  Department  fought  tooth 
and  nail  the  enactment  of  section  231  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  in  the 
form  in  which  it  became  law.  After  the 
State  Department  lost  this  legislative 
battle,  it  nevertheless  determined  that  it 
would  not  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
Congress  that  most  favored  nation  ben¬ 
efit  of  our  tariff  concessions  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

The  State  Department  recognized  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Congress  for 
such  legislation  if  the  matter  were 
brought  up  through  normal  legislative 
channels.  Normal  legislative  channels 
would  require  that  such  a  proposal  first 
be  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  In  order  to  circumvent  this 
normal  procedure,  the  State  Department 
strategy  was  to  include  a  suitable  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Of  course  the 
foreign  aid  bill  does  not  come  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  Instead,  it 
comes  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  which  would  more  readily  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  wishes  of  the  Department 
of  State.  For  that  reason,  the  determi¬ 
nation  was  made  that  the  use  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  as  a  vehicle 
for  overruling  section  231  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  would  have  a  greater 
chance  of  success. 

H.R.  7885,  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  did  not  contain  this 
provision  overruling  the  mandate  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  section  231  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962.  It  was,  however,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill, 
S.  1276.  The  amount  of  testimony  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  in  connection  with  this  particular 
section  is  negligible  in  comparision  with 
its  importance.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
the  witness  who  should  be  required  to 
carry  the  burden  of  proof,  devoted  only 
one  small  portion  of  his  statement  to  this 
section  of  the  bill.  This  can  be  found 
beginning  on  the  bottom  of  page  14  and 
the  top  of  page  15  of  the  printed  hear¬ 
ings. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  memorandum 
was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  the  fofmer  Ambassador  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  George  F.  Kennan.  The  meager 
amount  of  testimony  which  is  available 
falls  far  short  of  that  required  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  overrule  its  previous  enactment 
which  is  contained  in  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Last  year,  a  congressional  study  mis¬ 
sion  in  Europe  made  a  very  enlightening 
report  concerning  the  economic  offensive 
which  the  Soviets  are  continually  carry¬ 
ing  on.  The  report  of  this  study  mis¬ 


sion  has  been  printed  as  House  Report 
No.  32. 

As  a  result  of  the  group’s  on-the- 
ground  study  of  the  problem,  it  unani¬ 
mously  concluded  that  economic  and 
trade  warfare  is  being  used  as  an  im¬ 
portant  instrument  of  Soviet  worldwide 
strategy.  At  this  particular  time,  the 
principal  commodity  being  used  for  this 
purpose  is  oil.  In  the  past,  aluminum 
and  other  commodities  have  been  used. 
No  one  can  predict  with  any  degree  of 
reliability  which  commodities  or  prod¬ 
ucts  the  Soviet  bloc  will  select  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  when  it  desires  to  disrupt  the  free- 
world  markets  and  weaken  the  industries 
of  this  or  other  countries  in  the  Western 
World. 

The  Soviet  bloc  already  possesses  con¬ 
siderable  economic  and  technological  po¬ 
tential  from  disrupting  Western  markets 
and  creating  this  type  havoc.  Foreign 
trade  by  Communist  countries  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  State  trading  enterprises. 
These  are  merely  puppets  which  are 
manipulated  by  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy  when  the  grand  design  for  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  Western  World  makes  it  seem  ap¬ 
propriate.  In  1961,  the  Soviet  bloc  ex¬ 
ported  $15.6  billion  worth  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  As  it  happened,  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  these  Communist  exports  were 
sent  to  the  United  States.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  to  remember,  however,  is  that 
the  Communist  countries  do  possess  a 
surplus  production  and  an  ever-present 
rives  for  them  to  deal  a  blow  to  this  coun¬ 
export  potential.  When  the  moment  ar- 
try,  they  possess  the  means  of  selecting 
products  of  importance  in  the  markets 
essential  to  the  economic  health  of  our 
strategic  industries. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  state  trading 
enterprises  of  Communist  countries  are 
able  to  fix  prices  for  export  sales  at 
will.  This  power  to  set  prices  arbitarily 
permits  Communist  countries  to  dispose 
of  surplus  production  by  dumping  it  on 
the  world  market  in  a  manner  which 
suits  their  objectives.  The  availability 
of  the  reduced  trade  agreement  rate  ap¬ 
plicable  to  imports  of  such  products  helps 
the  Communists  in  their  dumping  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  State  Department’s  obstruction¬ 
ism  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  section  231  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  is  part  of  its  program  of 
wooing  over  Marshal  Tito.  The  State 
Department’s  overture  to  Tito  seems  to 
be  contrary  to  the  views  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  other  branches  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  department.  In  October  1962,  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  in  addressing  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Executive  Reserve  on  the  subject 
of  “Our  Industrial  Economy  and  Na¬ 
tional  Security,”  pictured  in  very  graphic 
terms  the  challenge  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  By  devoting  its  economic  produc¬ 
tion  to  destructive  purposes  rather  than 
to  the  benefit  of  its  own  people,  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc  is  in  a  position  at  times  of  its 
own  choosing  to  wage  economic  warfare 
on  the  strategic  industries  of  the  United 
States.  Under  Secretary  Fowler  realis¬ 
tically  recommended  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  “a  program  covering 
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ordinary  normal  trade  with  the  bloc  in 
a  manner  that  will  protect  private  trade 
from  the  abuses  of  bloc  state  trading 
techniques.”  One  such  measure  is  read¬ 
ily  at  hand  simply  by  having  the  Presi¬ 
dent  overrule  the  State  Department  and 
obey  the  directive  of  the  Congress  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  by  withdrawing 
from  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  the  benefit 
of  the  reductions  in  U.S.  duties  contained 
in  our  trade  agreements. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  regard 
that  none  of  these  concessions  was  made 
in  trade  agreements  with  either  Yugo¬ 
slavia  or  Poland.  We  will  not  be  violat¬ 
ing  any  of  the  terms  of  the  agreements 
with  those  Communist  countries;  rather, 
we  will  be  suspending  their  enjoyment 
of  trade  concessions  for  which  they  paid 
nothing,  which  they  do  not  reciprocate, 
and  which  facilitate  their  economic  pen¬ 
etration  of  U.S.  markets. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  Department  of 
State  the  whole  world  is  completely 
aware  of  the  destructive  potential  of  the 
state  trade  techniques  used  by  Commu¬ 
nist  countries,  including  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.  No  less  an  authority  than  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  dis¬ 
cussed  this  objectionable  feature  of  trade 
by  Communist  countries  in  an  address 
delivered  in  Warsaw  in  June  of  1961. 
He  stated: 

To  many  contracting  parties  it  appears 
that  the  Polish  trading  system  is  such  that 
Poland  cannot  in  practice  offer  to  their  ex¬ 
porters  the  degree  of  nondiscriminatory  ac- 
ces,  subject  only  to  a  defined  degree  of  tariff 
protection,  as  Poland  would  acquire  as  a  con¬ 
tractual  right  under  the  general  agreement. 

It  is  significant  that  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world 
which  gratuitously  extends  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  most-favored-nation 
treatment.  Poland  is  not  now  a  member 
of  GATT,  and  will  not  be  entitled  to 
most-favored-nation  enjoyment  of  the 
reduced  tariff  duties  of  the  member 
countries  of  GATT  unless  and  until  she 
becomes  a  member  of  that  organization. 
When  the  President  withdraws  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  trade  agreement  concessions 
from  Poland,  as  he  is  directed  to  do  by 
section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
the  resulting  situation  will  be  no  differ¬ 
ent  than  that  which  now  confronts 
Poland  in  its  trade  with  other  countries 
of  the  West.  To  continue  the  quotation 
from  the  address  delivered  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  GATT,  Mr.  Eric  Wynd- 
ham  White: 

Polish  import  policy  is  an  integral  part 
of  its  economic  plan.  The  plan  allocates  to 
the  import  sector  only  that  part  of  con¬ 
sumption  which  cannot  be  met  by  planned 
domestic  production.  There  is  therefore  no 
possibility  of  competing  on  equal  terms  with 
Polish  domestic  products,  nor  of  penetrating 
Polish  markets  on  the  basis  of  competition 
in  quality  and  price. 

The  GATT  Secretary  pointed  out: 

Both  the  volume  and  direction  of  trade 
(with  Poland)  is  arbitrary  and  not  subject 
to  the  play  of  market  forces  so  much  as  to 
administrative  and  governmental  decisions. 

This  exists  not  only  on  the  import  side 
but  also  in  Poland’s  export  trade.  The 
GATT  Secretary  declared: 
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Export  prices,  too,  present  a  problem  for 
which  normal  antidumping  provisions  are  in¬ 
adequate,  because  the  normal  elements  of 
price  formation  are  lacking  or  difficult  to 
establish.  A  control  of  imports  from  Poland 
is  therefore  necessary  to  make  good  this 
deficiency. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  completely  true,  as 
the  GATT  Secretary,  Mr.  White,  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  address  in  Poland,  that 
countries  like  the  United  States  are 
powerless  to  defend  themselves  from 
destructive  imports  from  these  Commu¬ 
nist  countries.  Our  procedures,  geared 
to  the  prevention  of  disruption  in  the 
marketplace  where  prices  are  established 
by  business  organizations,  simply  do  not 
accomplish  the  job  in  dealing  with  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  exported  by  state  trading 
enterprises  with  the  power  deliberately 
to  price  them  below  any  level  of  control 
that  can  be  achieved  in  the  country  of 
destination. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  madness  for  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  destructive 
imports  from  Communist  countries  in  the 
future  by  dismantling  the  tariff  rates  of 
duty  which  would  apply  if  trade  agree¬ 
ment  concessions  were  not  available  to 
them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  put  a  new  general  customs  tariff 
applicable  to  all  imports  into  effect  in 
March  of  1961.  Furthermore,  it  must 
also  be  pointed  out  that  Yugoslavia  is 
applying  most-favored-nation  rates  of 
duty  to  imports  from  all  sources.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  Yugoslavia  has 
retained  a  system  of  import  and  export 
controls  superimposed  upon  the  tariff. 
Imports,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are 
subject  to  a  licensing  requirement.  For¬ 
eign  exchange  is  allocated  and  controlled 
in  such  a  manner  that  these  licenses 
are  sparingly  granted.  On  the  export 
side,  the  Yugoslavian  Government  sub¬ 
sidizes  the  exportation  of  products  rep¬ 
resenting  a  substantial  part  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  total  exports.  These  export  pre¬ 
miums  may  be  as  much  as  32  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  product  being  exported. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Yugoslavia  re¬ 
mains  essentially  a  state  trading  enter¬ 
prise  in  foreign  trade.  As  stated  by  the 
report  of  the  GATT  working  party  on  its 
second  annual  review  of  relations  with 
Yugoslavia,  on  December  7,  1961,  the 
Yugoslav  system  is  of  a  special  nature; 
there  are  no  private  traders  and  there 
is  no  place  for  the  concept  of  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  or 
of  the  objects  of  commerce  in  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  social  system.  And  while  the  work¬ 
ing  party  concluded  that  the  Yugoslav 
system  was  not  properly  a  monopoly 
or  state  trading,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  means  of  production  and  the 
fruits  of  production  are  owned  by  the 
state  and  it  is  the  agents  of  the  state 
who  make  the  decisions  concerning 
prices  and  export  policies.  The  recent 
GATT  report  on  trade  in  agricultural 
products,  in  dealing  with  Yugoslavia,  sets 
forth  the  views  of  members  of  Commit¬ 
tee  II,  which  conducted  the  study,  that 
the  state  sets  export  prices  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  and  that  there  are  many 
interventions  in  the  Yugoslavian  system 
which  limit  the  free  play  of  market 
forces. 


Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  bloc  countries 
have  a  planning  body  called  the  Council 
for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  known 
by  the  letters  CMEA.  That  group 
worked  out  a  set  of  principles  for  the 
International  Socialist  Division  of  La¬ 
bor.  It  includes  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

It  is  necessary  continually  to  perfect  the 
system  of  price  formation  on  the  world 
Socialist  market  in  keeping  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  planned  extension  of  the 
International  Socialist  Division  of  Labor,  a 
steady  expansion  of  trade,  and  the  acceler¬ 
ated  development  of  the  world  Socialist  econ¬ 
omy,  while  creating  conditions  for  the  grad¬ 
ual  changeover  to  an  independent  price 
basis. 

This  statement,  translated  into  ordi¬ 
nary  language,  means  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  Communist  countries 
will  set  prices  deliberately  at  whatever 
level  is  required  to  further  the  Commu¬ 
nist  objective  of  expanding  their  eco¬ 
nomic  system  throughout  the  world. 
When  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
Communist  system  to  use  arbitrary 
prices  as  a  weapon  of  attack  against  the 
West,  they  will  then  consider  some  sys¬ 
tem  of  normal  pricing,  but  not  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  engaging  in  the  futile 
exercise  of  wishful  dreaming  if  it  seri¬ 
ously  thinks  that  granting  a  most-fa¬ 
vored-nation  treatment  to  these  two 
Communist  countries  will  successfully 
lure  them  away  from  the  Communist 
bloc.  The  assertions  made  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  by  myself  and  other  Senators 
which  led  to  the  inclusion  of  section  231 
in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  are 
just  as  valid  today  as  they  were  then. 
The  State  Department  officials  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  not  changed  their  attitude 
nor  have  they  cited  any  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  information  which  tends  to  prove 
that  their  high-flown  theory  that  both 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are  independent 
of  domination  by  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy  is  accurate. 

Having  persuaded  the  President  to 
agree  to  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
dealing  with  section  231  of  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  in  the  foreign  aid  authori¬ 
zation  bill,  the  State  Department  has  also 
asked  for  the  power  to  broaden  the  au¬ 
thority  that  would  be  conferred  on  the 
President  beyond  merely  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.  The  language  of  section  402  of 
H.R.  7885  would  not  only  allow  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  extend  most-favored-nation 
treatment  for  imports  from  the  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
but  it  would  also  empower  him  to  grant 
that  privilege  to  any  Communist  coun¬ 
try  when  he  decided  that  such  action 
would  promote  the  independence  of  that 
Communist  country  from  control  by  in¬ 
ternational  communism.  Of  course,  this 
power  which  is  being  given  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  in  actuality  be  delegated  to 
the  Department  of  State.  In  reality,  they 
are  asking  for  this  power  on  their  own 
behalf. 

At  the  present  time,  the  official  State 
Department  policy  is  to  recognize  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  ideological  struggle  within 
the  Communist  world  between  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  State  Depart- 
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ment,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
might  well  make  a  determination  under 
section  402  that  granting  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  any  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  satellite  countries  would  promote 
their  lining  up  with  the  Soviet  Union 
against  China,  or  vice  versa.  In  their 
view,  this  would  promote  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  beneficiary  nation  from 
control  by  whichever  of  the  two  Commu¬ 
nist  giants,  China  or  Russia,  that  the 
State  Department  felt  at  the  time  would 
most  likely  emerge  victorious  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  for  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  extended  to  one  Communist 
country  which  do  not  become  readily 
available  to  the  whole  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
goods  originating  outside  of  Yugoslavia 
or  Poland  be  sent  to  those  countries  for 
transshipment.  If  the  markings  on  the 
containers  are  changed  to  indicate  that 
Yugoslavia  or  Poland  is  the  country  of 
origin,  it  would  be  impossible  for  U.S. 
customs  authorities  to  penetrate  the  Iron 
Curtain  so  as  to  establish  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  actual  country  of  origin. 
Hence,  no  mistake  should  be  made  about 
the  fact  that  granting  most-favored-na- 
tion  benefits  to  one  Communist  country 
extends  it  to  all  Communist  countries  for 
use  at  such  times  as  Khrushchev’s  eco¬ 
nomic  lieutenants  decide  that  it  would 
further  the  Soviet  Union’s  or  Communist 
China’s  common  objective  of  burying  the 
United  States. 

Section  402  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
therefore,  is  not  only  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
rule  the  public  policy  insisted  upon  by 
the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — namely, 
that  the  most-favored-nation  benefit  of 
our  tariff  concessions  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland — it 
also  goes  far  beyond  any  previous  line 
of  demarcation  on  the  subject  of  Com¬ 
munist  eligibility  for  the  most-favored- 
nation  benefits  which  we  grant  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  by  permitting  the 
President  in  his  sole  discretion,  at  times 
of  his  own  choosing,  to  grant  most- 
favored-nation  privileges  to  any  Com¬ 
munist  country. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  approving  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill,  refers  to  section  402  com¬ 
mencing  at  page  39.  The  report’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  section  402  is  misleading.  In 
its  first  sentence  it  indicates  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permit  the  President  to  extend 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  The  fact  is  that  under 
the  law  these  Communist  countries  al¬ 
ready  have  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  and  will  continue  to  have  it  so 
long  as  the  President  continues  to  ignore 
the  mandate  in  section  231  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

The  report  is  weak  in  the  emphasis  it 
gives  in  the  second  paragraph  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  was  directed  to 
withdraw  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  “as  soon  as  practicable.”  He  has 
failed  to  do  so  in  more  than  a  year. 
October  11  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

The  final  sentence  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  report  is  somewhat  mis- 
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leading,  to  the  extent  that  it  suggests 
that  the  effect  of  section  231  is  only  to 
penalize  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  This 
section  was  not  so  restricted,  but  applies 
to  all  Communist  countries,  and  when 
the  force  of  this  section  is  ruined  by 
section  402,  then  the  President  has  au¬ 
thority  to  decide  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  extend  the  benefit  of  re¬ 
duced  duties  to  each  and  every  Com¬ 
munist  nation  in  the  world,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  Russia. 

The  report  makes  out  a  very  weak 
case  for  favoring  Yugoslavia,  particularly 
in  the  discussion  of  trade  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  On  page  40  the  report  notes  that 
U.S.  imports  from  Yugoslavia  amounted 
to  $48.3  million  and  that  U.S.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  amounted  to  $154.1  million. 

This  apparent  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor  is  effectively  destroyed  when  there 
is  deducted  from  our  exports  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  the  estimated  $131  million  of  ex¬ 
ports  which  have  been  financed  by  the 
United  States  under  various  AID  and 
other  loan  programs.  To  this  extent, 
our  exports  to  Yugoslavia  have  not  been 
exports  which  offset  imports  in  the  true 
sense.  The  ultimate  result  is  an  adverse 
balance  on  commercial  trade  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  approximately  $25.2  million. 

A  similar  calculation  can  be  made  in 
the  case  of  Poland.  The  report  shows 
that  U.S.  imports  in  1962  from  Poland 
were  $45.6  million,  and  U.S.  exports  to 
Poland  during  1962  were  $94.5  million. 
But  when  there  is  deducted  from  the  U.S. 
exports  the  estimated  $64  million  of  ex¬ 
ports  which  were  financed  by  U.S.  tax¬ 
payers,  it  is  obvious  that  on  commercial 
trade  there  is  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade  against  the  United  States.  In  this 
case,  it  is  approximately  $15.1  million. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  tangible 
reason  why  section  402  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  should  be  enacted  into  law.  It  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  national  security 
of  our  country.  Even  from  a  purely 
commercial  standpoint,  the  enactment 
of  this  section  would  undoubtedly  bene¬ 
fit  the  Commnist  bloc.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  to  elim¬ 
inate  section  402  from  H.R.  7885.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  provides  me  with  ample  reason  to 
vote  against  this  measure  even  if  the  rest 
of  the  bill  were  acceptable. 

However,  the  rest  of  this  measure  con¬ 
tains  the  same  objectionable  features 
which  have  been  brought  before  the 
Senate  in  past  years.  Basically,  the  is¬ 
sue  is  one  of  economic  stability  versus 
bankruptcy.  The  United  States,  which 
is  the  last  and  strongest  remaining  bul¬ 
wark  of  freedom,  cannot  continue  to 
spend  more  money  than  it  derives  in 
revenue  year  after  year.  Not  only  are 
we  doing  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  future  generations  a  grave  injustice 
by  attempting  to  do  so,  but  we  are  also 
endangering  the  survival  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  the  October  21,  1963, 
Dan  Smoot  report  contains  some  very 
revealing  statistics  concerning  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  Mr.  Smoot  says : 

The  official  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
represents  money  already  spent,  in  excess 


of  revenue.  It  does  not  include  contingent 
liabilities  (literally  trillions  of  dollars  which 
the  Government  has  committed  itself  to 
spend  in  future  years) .  On  December  31, 
1962,  the  official  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  was  $303,470,080,489 — which  was  $24 
billion  more  than  the  total  indebtedness  of 
all  other  nations  on  earth. 

Yet,  President  Kennedy  demands  another 
$4 y2  billion  foreign  aid  bill.  Why?  Foreign 
aid  has  been  the  means  of  implementing  the 
1944  Bretton  Woods  scheme  to  give  away 
our  wealth  until  America  is  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  weak  and  dependent  unit  in  an 
interdependent  one-world  Socialist  system. 

From  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1963,  the 
United  States  gave  away  abroad  $148,456,- 
333,000.  The  following  tabulation,  showing 
where  the  money  went,  does  not  include  great 
sums  of  money  and  goods,  in  private  giving, 
which  have  flowed  from  America  to  foreign 
lands.  It  does  not  include  billions  in  aid 
which  American  industries  have  provided  by 
building  plants  and  making  other  invest¬ 
ments  abroad.  A  heavy  percentage  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  American  investments  abroad  has  been 
artificially  stimulated  by  our  Government 
through  guarantees  against  loss,  under¬ 
written  by  tax  money,  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  aiding  the  foreign  nations.  The  following 
tabulation  does  not  include  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  agricultural  goods  which  we 
have  sold  to  foreign  nations  at  subsidized 
prices,  with  American  citizens  paying  the 
subsidies.  The  tabulation  does  not  include 
all  agricultural  surpluses  which  we  have  sold 
to  Communist  nations  like  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  to  neutralist  nations  like  India, 
for  local  currencies.  In  such  sales,  we  ac¬ 
cept  payment  in  the  currenty  of  the  nation 
which  receives  our  goods.  We  can  use  a  small 
amount  of  such  local  currency  to  pay  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  missions  and  embassies,  and 
to  offset  dollar  accumulations,  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Most  of  the  local  currency,  however, 
is  worthless  to  us  and  is  spent  on  aid  projects 
in  the  countries  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks  a  tabulation  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  to 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  from 
1946  to  1962  which  is  contained  in  this 
issue  of  the  Dan  Smoot  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Aid  to  Western  bloc  nations  (1946-62) 

Austria _ $1,618,300,000 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  2,  166,  700,  000 

China  (Nationalist) _  4,  789,  600,  000 

Denmark _  887,  400,  000 

France _  11,397,300,000 

French  territories _  6, 000,  000 

Germany _  7,  576,  900,  000 

Germany  (Berlin) _ -  143,900,000 

Greece _  3,  943,  200,  000 

Iceland _  78,  800, 000 

Ireland _ « _  146,  200,  000 

Israel _ 1,211,400,000 

Italy _ _ _  7,  466,  800,  000 

Japan _  6,  146,  800,  000 

Netherlands _  2,  687,  400,  000 

Norway _  1,  159,  700,  000 

Portugal - 136,  800,  000 

Portuguese  oversea  prov¬ 
inces _  25,  300,  000 

Spain -  2,  195,  600,  000 

Sweden _  110,  000,  000 

Turkey -  3,  711,  400,  000 

United  Kingdom _  12,  528,  300,  000 

United  Kingdom  territories _  1, 110, 000 

Europe,  general _ 2,  611,  500,  000 


Total... _ _  73,  106,  110,  000 
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U.S.  aid  to  Communist  bloc  nations 
( 1946-62 ) 

Cuba _  $90,  500,  000 

Ghana _  28,  700,  000 

Poland _ 967,  900,  000 

U.S.S.R _  500,  000,  000 

Yugoslavia _  3,  290,  300,  000 

Total _ 4,  877,  400,  000 

U.S.  aid  to  Latin  American  nations  (1946-62) 

Argentina _ $1,  027,  300,  000 

Bolivia _  286,400,  000 

Brazil _  3,  193,  400,  000 

British  Guiana _  2,  600,  000 

British  Honduras _  2,  600,  000 

Chile _  904,  700,  000 

Colombia _  576,  100,  000 

Costa  Rica _  136,  700,  000 

Dominican  Republic _  9,  400,  000 

Ecuador _  139,  000,  000 

El  Salvador _ 23,  400,  000 

Guatemala _  207,  900,  000 

Haiti _ 127,  700,  000 

Honduras _  54,  300,  000 

Jamaica _  11,200,000 

Mexico _  1,  246,  500,  000 

Nicaragua _  98,  400,  000 

Panama _  121,100,000 

Paraguay _  68,  600,  000 

Peru _  630,  600,  000 

Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana) _  3, 100,  000 

Uruguay _  120,  400,  000 

Venezuela _  333,  600,  000 

West  Indies  Federation _  12,  600,  000 

Latin  America,  general _  240,  500,  000 

Total _  9,  578,  400,  000 

U.S.  aid  to  Afro- Asian  bloc  nations 
(1946-62) 

Afghanistan _ _ _ $275,  600,  000 

Burma _  138,  900,  000 

Cambodia _  298,  000,  000 

Cameroon _  2,  400,  000 

Ceylon -  124,  100,  000 

Chad _  100,  000 

Congo  (Brazzaville) _  100,000 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _  24,  100,  000 

Cyprus -  19,  000,  000 

Dahomey _  4,  200,  000 

Ethiopia _  228,  400,  000 

French  Indochina _  1,  535,  200,  000 

Gabon _  100,  000 

Guinea _  5,  700,  000 

India _  5,  208,300,  000 

Indonesia _  976,  100,  000 

Iraq -  69,  900,  000 

Iran -  1,  340,  700,  000 

Ivory  Coast -  2,  100,  000 

Jordan -  349,  500,  000 

Kenya - 9,  500,  000 

Korea -  6,  143,  000,  000 

Laos -  372,  700,  000 

Lebanon -  110,500,000 

Liberia -  199,  200,  000 

Libya -  243,  600,  000 

Malagasy -  500,  000 

Malaya -  24,  400,  000 

Mali -  3,  100,  000 

Mauretania _ _  1,  700,  000 

Morocco -  395,  500,  000 

Nepal - - -  64,  800,  000 

Niger -  2,  000,  000 

Nigeria -  19,  800,  000 

Pakistan -  1,  982,  100,  000 

Philippines _  2,  683,  700,  000 

Rhodesia-Nyasaland _  55,  700,  000 

Saudi  Arabia _  65,  800,  000 

Senegal -  3,  600,  000 

Sierra  Leone _  1,  300,  000 

Somalia -  13,  400,  000 

Sudan -  51,200,000 

Syria -  100,  000,  000 

Tanganyika _  6,  300,  000 

Thailand _  676,  800,  000 

Togo -  2,  700,  000 

Tunisia -  372,  000,  000 

Uganda _  1,  200,  OOO 

United  Arab  Republic _ _  684,  300,  OOO 
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U.S.  aid  to  Afro-Asian  bloc  nations 
( 1 946-62)  — Continued 


Upper  Volta _  $2,  000,  000 

Vietnam _ _ _  2,  214,  200,  000 

Yemen _ _ , _  25,  900,  000 

Africa,  general -  22,  300,  000 

Asia,  Far  East -  427,  800,  000 

Asia,  south _  773,  500,  000 


Total _  28,358,600,000 

U.S.  contributions  to  world  organisations 
( 1946-62 ) 

CENTO  (Central  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization) _  $25,000,000 

Export-Import  Bank _  7,  000,  000,  000 

International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Develop¬ 
ment _  635,  000,  000 

International  Monetary 

Fund _ . _  4,  125,  000,  000 

International  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration. _  35, 168,  000 

International  Development 

Fund _  320,  300,  000 

Inter -American  Development 

Bank _  450,  000,  000 

Inter-American  Social  Prog¬ 
ress  Fund _ _ _  394,  000,  000 

United  Nations;  U.N.  special¬ 
ized  agencies,  special  pro¬ 
grams  and  funds -  1,  717,  093,  000 

UNRRA  (United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration) _  3,400,000,000 


Total _  18,101,561,000 

Resume 

Foreign  aid  appropriated 
but  unspent  as  of  June 

30,  1962 _  $8,  000,  000,  000 

Foreign  aid  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963  (break¬ 
downs  not  yet  available)  _  6,  433,  962,  000 

Grand  total,  U.S.  aid  to  all 
nations  and  world  orga¬ 
nizations,  July  1,  1946, 
through  June  30,  1963___  148,  456,  333,  000 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Smoot  goes  on 
to  say: 

The  $148.5  billion  which  our  Government 
has  taken  from  taxpayers  and  given 
away  abroad  since  1946  is  $46.7  billion  more 
than  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  prop¬ 
erty  (including  land)  in  the  50  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

Foreign  aid  since  1946  has  cost  individual 
taxpayers  an  average  of  $1,537  each,  and  has 
cost  corporation  taxpayers  an  average  of 
$25,828  each.  Since  all  corporation  taxes 
must  necessarily  be  passed  on  to  consumers 
in  price  of  goods,  the  total  burden  of  our 
Government’s  foreign  giveaway  actually  falls 
on  individual  Americans. 

None  can  deny  the  harsh  fact  that  this 
giveaway  has  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  eco¬ 
nomic  ruin,  saddling  our  citizens  and  their 
posterity  with  a  debt  exceeding  the  combined 
indebtedness  of  all  other  nations  on  earth, 
and  putting  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  very  na¬ 
tions  which  have  received  our  bounty.  None 
can  deny  that  American  tax  money  has  built 
foreign  industries  which  now  undersell  our 
own — and  that  the  American  industries  are 
still  being  taxed  to  subsidize  foreign  compet¬ 
itors.  None  can  deny  that  American  foreign 
aid  and  American  foreign-investment  guar¬ 
antees  have  caused  American  industries  to 
expand  abroad,  thus  curtailing  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  at  home.  None  can  deny  that  many 
American  industries  have  already  been  griev¬ 
ously  hurt  by  foreign  competition  which 
American  tax  money  subsidizes  abroad — and 
that  thousands  of  American  workers  have 
thus  lost  jobs. 

And  none  can  show  that  our  foreign  aid 
programs  have  done  any  good  for  the  United 
States.  Ostensibly,  the  primary  purpose  of 


our  foreign  aid  is  to  fight  communism, 
has  done  the  opposite. 

Look  at  the  list  of  nations  receiving  our 
aid  and  determine  which,  if  any,  are  now 
stancher  friends  of  America,  or  sterner  foes 
of  communism,  than  before  our  aid  began. 
You  will  not  find  one  on  the  list. 

We  alienated  the  Netherlands  by  forcing 
them  to  surrender  their  East  Indian  posses¬ 
sions — which  became  the  pro-Communist  na¬ 
tion  of  Indonesia.  In  1962,  we  deepened 
the  injury  by  our  part  in  forcing  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  surrender  New  Guinea  to  Indonesia. 

Australia  (which  owes  us  no  money)  is 
disturbed  and  angry  because  of  this  New 
Guinea  deal.  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines 
now  berate  us  for  supporting  the  new  nation, 
Malaysia. 

Our  State  Department  is  responsible  for 
converting  Cuba  into  an  enemy  nation.  In 
forcing  the  downfall  of  Trujillo  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  we  eliminated  the  last 
strong  friend  we  had  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
We  helped  establish  the  pro-Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Juan  Bosch  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  This  month,  we  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  anti-Communist  group  which 
overthrew  Bosch. 

The  alienation  of  France  now  seems  com¬ 
plete.  West  Germany  is  outraged  about  our 
wheat  deal  with  the  Soviets.  Cambodia  re¬ 
sents  us  because  of  arms  we  give  to  Thailand. 
Thailand  resents  us  because  of  arms  we  give 
to  Cambodia.  Pakistan  resents  us  because 
of  aid  we  give  to  India.  India  resents  us 
because  of  aid  we  give  to  Pakistan. 

We  alienated  Portugal  by  our  United  Na¬ 
tions  stand  regarding  Portuguese  Angola  in 
Africa;  and  we  alienated  South  Africa  (which 
owes  us  no  money)  by  criticizing  her  in¬ 
ternal  policies. 

The  dastardly  United  Nations  rape  of 
Katanga — which  we  financed  and  supported 
without  stint — not  only  eliminated  Katanga 
as  a  friend  of  America  but  apparently  caused 
hatred  of  us  throughout  Africa.  United  Na¬ 
tions  forces  bombed  hospitals,  homes,  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  and  schools.  United  Nations 
troops  (which  included  uncivilized  Ghurkas 
from  India  and  savage  tribesmen  from 
Ethiopia)  committed  atrocities  against 
women,  children,  missionaries,  doctors,  and 
other  civilians.  Meanwhile,  Congolese 
troops — drawing  their  pay  at  the  expense  of 
American  taxpayers — roamed  the  country  in 
lawless,  drunken  bands,  raping,  killing,  and 
pillaging. 

In  Peru,  there  is  hurt  and  bewilderment 
on  the  part  of  intelligent,  middle-class  Peru¬ 
vians  at  our  failure  to  give  full  recognition 
to  the  anti-Communist  group  which  seized 
power  there.  - 

Brazil  (largest  recipient  of  our  aid  in  South 
America)  is  in  the  hands  of  Communists  or 
pro-Communists,  and  so  are  Bolivia,  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Venezuela.  Argentina,  second 
largest  beneficiary  of  our  aid  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  so  wildly  unstable  that  a  Communist 
coup  is  possible  at  any  time.  Indeed,  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  foreign  aid  program  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  (Alliance  for  Progress)  is  preparing  that 
whole  region  for  communism. 

Iceland  is  pro-Communist,  strongly  anti- 
United  States.  Israel,  a  socialist  nation 
which  has  received  vast  sums  of  American 
money,  is  training  armies  for  the  Commu¬ 
nist  dictator  of  Ghana.  Italy  contains  the 
second  biggest  Communist  Party  outside  the 
Communist  bloc  and  is  currently  national¬ 
izing  (which  means  communizing)  major  in¬ 
dustries. 

Of  the  52  Afro-Asian  bloc  nations  which 
receive  our  aid,  at  least  5  can  correctly  be 
called  Communist  nations,  since  they  are 
controlled  by  Communists  or  by  men  like 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  who  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  Communist:  Algeria,  Congo 
(Leopoldville) ,  Guinea,  Indonesia,  Laos. 

All  Afro-Asian  nations  are,  like  Burma  and 
India,  Socialist  nations  with  political  ideol¬ 
ogies  basically  inimical  to  American  con- 


It  stitutional  ideals;  and  most  of  them  have 
revealed  a  deep  hostility  toward  the  United 
States.  Yet,  the  European  nations  which 
were  once  colonial  powers  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
resent  us  for  the  aid  we  gave  to  help  destroy 
their  empires. 

All  over  the  world,  nations  take  our  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  not  to  develop  free  enterprise 
economies  compatible  with  American  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  but  to  finance  Socialist 
systems  patterned  after  the  Soviet  Union. 
All  over  the  world,  nations  accept  our  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  not  to  help  defend  the  free  world 
against  communism,  but  to  support  their 
own  tyranny  over  their  own  people  and  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  are  also  accepting  our  military  aid 
as  members  of  our  free  world  alliance. 

Our  military  aid  to  foreign  nations  puts 
all  of  our  allies  into  an  armaments  race  with 
one  another.  We  finance  both  sides,  and 
both  sides  resent  us. 

How  much  freedom  for  the  world,  or 
friendship  for  ourselves,  have  we  bought  with 
$4.8  billion  in  aid  to  Communist  nations 
since  July  1946?  The  $500  million  shown  in 
the  above  tabulation  for  the  Soviet  Union 
is  for  World  War  II  lend-lease  delivered  after 
July  1,  1946.  Prior  to  1946,  we  gave  the  So¬ 
viets  (in  lend-lease  during  World  War  II) 
$11.1  billion  in  aid. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  instructive  to 
look  at  the  total  picture  of  American  foreign 
aid.  The  figures  tabulated  above  are  for  the 
period  since  July  1,  1946.  Prior  to  that,  we 
had  already  given  away  $58.9  billion  in  aid 
to  foreign  nations. 

The  net  amount  of  foreign  aid  which  the 
United  States  has  given  to  foreign  nations 
since  our  involvement  in  the  First  World 
War  is  $207,434,234,867.  Australia,  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  are — as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine — the  only 
nations  on  earth  who  do  not  owe  money  to 
the  United  States.  Here  are  the  15  nations 
which  have  received  the  most  from  us  (the 
figures  include  unpaid  World  War  I  debts, 
net  amounts  of  lend  lease  received  during 
World  War  II,  and  net  amounts  of  foreign 
aid  received  from  July  1,  1946,  through  June 
30,  1962)  : 

Amount 

United  Kingdom _ $45,  003,  414,  301 

France -  19,  998,  967,  994 

U.S.S.R -  12,351,952,530 

Italy -  9,  673,  447,  659 

Germany -  7,  576,  900,  000 

Japan -  6,  146,  800,  000 

Korea -  6,  143,  000,  000 

China  (Nationalist) _  6,125,232,000 

India -  5,  208,  300,  000 

Greece -  4,  064,  320,  815 

Turkey -  3,  741,  400,  000 

Brazil -  3,  512,  894,  000 

Yugoslavia _  3,  366,  329,  843 

Netherlands _ _ _  2,  865,  464,  000 

Philippines - -  2,  683,  700,  000 


Total -  137,  462,  123,  142 

Mr.  President,  the  August  1963  issue 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest  contained  a  very 
revealing  story  entitled  “Let’s  Stop  Send¬ 
ing  U.S.  Dollars  to  Aid  Our  Enemies,’’  by 
Charles  Stevenson.  I  have  previously 
had  this  article  printed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record.  However,  I  believe  that 
a  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  points 
brought  out  would  be  worthwhile  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Stevenson  quotes  Congress¬ 
man  Otto  E.  Passman,  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee,  as  follows: 

The  trouble  Is  that  too  much  of  our  foreign 
aid  has  deteriorated  into  a  subsidy  of  Com¬ 
munist  takeover.  And  the  spenders  are  so 
power  hungry,  they  so  withhold  the  truth 
from  the  public,  they  are  so  beyond  the  nor¬ 
mal  controls  of  Congress,  that  there  seems 
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no  way  to  confine  assistance  to  helping  people 
help  themselves  unless  we  kill  the  entire 
operation  and  begin  over. 

Mr.  Stevenson  goes  on  to  say: 

Simply  reducing  appropriations  won’t  cure 
what’s  wrong  with  an  aid  organization  which 
is  in  more  trouble  than  ever  after  going 
through  10  different  administrators,  5  major 
reorganizations  and  more  than  100  billion 
tax  dollars. 

As  an  example,  this  article  points  out 
that  the  foreign  aid  authorities  have  not 
been  able  to  spend  as  much  money  as 
they  have  been  given  in  any  year  since 
1958.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  funds 
carried  over  from  year  to  year  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
pass  an  authorization  bill  would  probably 
not  effectively  restrain  the  level  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  spending. 

Our  foreign  aid  money  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  is  being  used  to  finance  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  and  controlled,  socialis¬ 
tic  enterprises  which  in  many  cases  com¬ 
pete  with  private  businesses. 

Articles  of  this  nature  are  causing  the 
American  public  to  realize  the  fallacy 
underlying  our  foreign  aid  program.  I 
believe  that  this  large-scale  public  under¬ 
standing  is  beneficial  and  will  result  in 
more  serious  misgivings  about  this  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  cannot  support  the  pending 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and  will 
express  my  opposition  to  any  such  future 
proposals  until  such  time  as  the  needed 
reforms  are  undertaken. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  REVIEW  OF  FOREIGN  AID  NEEDED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
President  Kennedy  called  the  opposition 
to  his  foreign  aid  program  the  worst  at¬ 
tack  since  the  Marshall  plan.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  debate  these  last  couple  of  weeks 
has  put  on  the  line  some  very  urgent 
matters.  We  need  better  guidelines  in 
the  program.  We  apparently  need  a  new 
framework  for  allocating  and  expending 
the  taxpayers’  money.  We  need  a  clear¬ 
er  set  of  priorities.  We  need  more  con¬ 
centrated  effort  in  particular  areas.  We 
need  more  integrated  thinking  on  the 
role  of  foreign  aid  in  the  overall  pattern 
of  American  foreign  policy,  and  our  long¬ 
term  strategic  interests.  We  need  more 
effort  to  relate  foreign  aid  to  other  tools 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  the  political 
objectives  of  the  free  world.  We  need  a 
greater  interallied  effort. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  need  a 
major  and  total  review  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  light  of  present  world 
conditions,  and  our  best  estimate  of  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  international  trends. 
This  is  the  nub  of  today’s  situation. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  reckless  at¬ 
tacks  on  a  major  tool  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  one  that  has  served  this  coun¬ 
try  well.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  re¬ 
strictive  amendments  proposed  to  the 
pending  measure,  and  the  mass  confu¬ 
sion  they  have  created. 

Perhaps  a  major  review  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  underway  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch — I  do  not  know.  In  any 
case,  such  a  review  is  needed — before  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  It  will  help 
clear  the  air,  and  renew  public  confidence 
in  a  major  program.  I  urge  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  give  this  matter  his  urgent  atten¬ 
tion.  He  would  be  well  advised,  I  believe. 


to  recall  the  Clay  Committee  to  serve  as 
a  focal  point  of  such  a  review,  with  a 
mandate  to  seek  further  findings  and 
recommendations  early  in  1964. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  the  administration  has  taken  a 
number  of  initiatives  to  put  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  firmer  footing.  Some  splen¬ 
did  efforts  have  been  made.  The  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  is  a  foremost  example. 

But  some  of  these  efforts,  and  their 
positive  results,  have  gone  largely  un¬ 
noticed — or  so  it  seems.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  very  sensitive  and  highly  impor¬ 
tant  plan  to  make  economic  reform  a 
condition  of  U.S.  aid — a  plan,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  is  beginning  to  bite. 

Some  efforts  have  been  taken  out  of 
context  and  misinterpreted.  The  Clay 
report,  for  example,  has  been  falsely 
used  by  the  opponents  of  foreign  aid  in 
their  efforts  to  reduce  drastically  the 
current  program — much  to  the  chagrin 
of  General  Clay.  I  need  only  call  Sen¬ 
ators’  attention  to  a  recent  article  by 
the  general,  which  I  will  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Other  efforts  of  the  administration, 
Mr.  President,  have  been  lost  in  the  flurry 
of  debate  riveted  on  the  failures  and 
shortcomings  of  our  aid  policy.  Still 
others  have  been  smothered  by  the  “pet¬ 
ty  irritations”  President  Kennedy  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  speech  a  few  d&ys  ago. 

Perhaps  this  situation  was  inevitable, 
inasmuch  as  these  efforts  often  reflected 
a  brush-fire  approach  to  our  aid  prob¬ 
lems.  They  were  often  quick  improvisa¬ 
tions  and  piecemeal  measures.  They 
were  often  defensive  in  tone.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  reason,  a  total  reexamination  is 
now  due. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  point¬ 
ed  the  way  to  a  reexamination  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  on  October  28.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  thoughtful 
remarks.  He  speaks  from  experience 
and  with  authority.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
comments.  As  I  recall  the  Senator’s  re¬ 
marks,  he  offered  four  suggestions: 

First,  that  we  seriously  consider  sep¬ 
arating  the  military  component  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  from  the  economic 
and  other  elements; 

Second,  that  we  consider  reducing  our 
bilateral  development  loan  program,  and 
look  increasingly  to  international  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  for  the  provision  of 
capital  loans; 

Third,  that  we  consider  giving  priority 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  hu¬ 
man  resources  which  are  necessary  pre¬ 
cursors  to  meaningful  economic  develop¬ 
ment — education  and  the  like;  and 

Fourth,  that  we  consider  providing  the 
President  wtih  a  much  larger  contin¬ 
gency  fund  to  act  with  maximum  effect 
in  critical  situations. 

The  Senator’s  suggestions  deserve  our 
attention  in  the  months  ahead,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  attention  of  all  Amer¬ 
icans.  He  offers  some  worthy  sugges¬ 
tions.  I  stake  no  claim  on  being  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  foreign  affairs,  but  there  are  at 
least  two  additional  areas  I  would  add 
to  his  list  of  suggestions. 


First,  a  very  real  and  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  must  be  made  to  coordinate  free 
world  aid  programs  and  to  increase  the 
aid  contributions  of  our  allies.  We  need 
more  concrete  results  in  this  area. 

Second.  Regional  approaches  to  for¬ 
eign  aid  must  receive  greater  attention. 
In  southeast  Asia,  for  example,  this  could 
possibly  be  done  through  a  revived 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  by 
the  Allied  Powers  to  a  broadening  and 
redefining  of  SEATO’s  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence.  SEATO  is  now  an  exclusively  an- 
ti-Communist  alliance.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  however,  that  SEATO  would  be 
serving  free  world  interests  even  more, 
if  it  were  capable  of  insuring  the  politi¬ 
cal  stability  and  economic  progress  of 
the  entire  area,  including  the  new 
Malaysia  and  against  subversion  from 
any  quarter. 

Broadening  SEATO’s  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence,  and  injecting  into  it  a  little  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  concept — or  an 
inter-Allied  basis — is  a  tall  order.  But 
it  is  an  avenue  of  approach  which  needs, 
I  believe,  some  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion — for  southeast  Asia  and  other  areas 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  undertake  a  systematic  review 
of  our  entire  foreign  aid  program  in  line 
with  the  long-term  strategic  interests  of 
this  country.  It  should  present  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Congress  early  in  the  next 
session.  The  American  people  would 
welcome  this  review. 

Congress  must  still  complete  action  on 
the  pending  program.  I  was  hopeful 
the  end  result  would  not  digress  radi¬ 
cally,  at  least  from  that  proposed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  will  of  Congress. 

Certainly,  we  need  some  new  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  We 
need  a  reexamination.  That  is  why  I 
propose,  most  urgently,  a  systematic 
review.  Meanwhile,  in  further  consider¬ 
ing  the  pending  program,  we  would  do 
well  to  weigh  our  criticisms  against  the 
positive  value  being  accomplished  for 
our  security  because  of  the  aid  program 
and  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings.  The 
scales  are  heavily  weighted  on  the  value 
side. 

And  is  it  not  a  paradox-,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  Communist 
bloc  is  experiencing  difficulties  in  its 
domestic  and  foreign  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  foreign  aid,  the  bulk  of  this 
country’s  attention  is  riveted  upon  the 
failures  and  shortcomings  of  our  pro¬ 
gram,  rather  than  on  the  opportunities 
opening  up  for  America,  and  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  making  foreign  aid  of  even 
greater  value  to  our  security  in  the  years 
ahead? 

Hopefully,  the  problems  in  our  foreign 
aid  program,  and  those  in  our  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  undeveloped  countries,  will 
not  repel  us  back  toward  isolationism. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  lost  our  crea¬ 
tive  instincts.  Let  us  put  on  our  think¬ 
ing  caps.  Let  us  solve  our  problems. 
Let  us  seize  the  opportunities  before  us, 
and  get  on  with  the  task  at  hand.  The 
security  of  our  country,  and  that  of  free¬ 
dom  everywhere,  requires  no  less. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  the  statement  of  General  Clay  which 
appeared  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  on 
October  13,  1963.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  News — October  28,  1963 — on 

making  greater  use  of  the  international 
financial  institutions  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Oct.  13, 
1963] 

Clay  Opposes  Aid  Cuts — Sees  Danger  for 
Free  World  in  House  Action 

(Editor's  Note. — The  Committee  To 
Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free  World 
earlier  this  year  made  certain  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  U.S.  foreign  aid,  based  on  an  In¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  question.  But  the 
House  Ignored  the  committee’s  suggestions 
and  made  drastic  cuts  in  the  proposed  budg¬ 
et.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  here  explains  some  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  he  sees  in  the  House  action.) 

(By  Lucius  D.  Clay) 

Our  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Free  World,  in  its  comprehen¬ 
sive  examination  of  the  aid  program  earlier 
this  year,  found  in  the  words  of  our  report 
what  every  American  President  has  found 
since  the  program  was  first  started:  that  a 
sound  foreign  aid  program  “is  essential  to 
the  security  of  our  Nation  and  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  its  worldwide  responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

In  the  belief  that  it  would  contribute  to 
the  continuance  of  the  program  on  a  sound 
basis,  our  report  did  recommend  certain  re¬ 
ductions  which  we  thought  would  improve 
its  effectiveness  while'  reducing  its  cost. 
However,  the  report  stressed  the  importance 
of  these  cuts  being  made  over  a  period  of 
several  years  to  avoid  drastic  consequences 
and  cancellation  of  commitments  entered 
into  in  good  faith. 

By  and  large,  the  recommendations  which 
we  had  made  were  closely  paralleled  by  many 
in  the  report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  the  full  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Indeed,  this  committee  made  some¬ 
what  greater  cuts  than  were  embodied  in 
our  suggestions.  Nevertheless,  its  considered 
recommendation  for  an  authorization  of  $4.1 
billion,  which  was  in  itself  $400  million  be¬ 
low  the  President’s  request,  was  slashed  by 
$585  million  to  $3.5  billion  on  the  House 
floor. 

I  believe  that  the  larger  cut  is  a  threat  to 
vital  U.S.  interests  abroad,  and  I  am  dis¬ 
turbed  in  particular  by  the  reductions  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  for  the  military 
assistance  program. 

In  proposing  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
United  States  undertook  solemn  commit¬ 
ments  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  to 
provide  external  support  to  the  self-help  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  While 
it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  will  not  be  able  to  realize  the  goals 
essential  to  maximum  support  by  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  are  making  real  prog¬ 
ress.  While  only  those  funds  justified  by 
this  progress  will  actually  be  made  available, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  United  States 
must  be  in  a  position  to  sustain  its  com¬ 
mitments  to  the  full  extent  that  would  re¬ 
sult  if  Latin  American  performance  were 
satisfactory. 

A  failure  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  funds  which  would  meet  this  commitment 
would  be  taken  by  many  as  evidence  of  our 
lack  of  sincerity.  Moreover,  if  the  reduc¬ 
tion  stands,  fewer  funds  would  be  available 
this  year  than  were  appropriated  last  year 
when  the  Alliance  was  moving  less  rapidly 


than  it  is  today.  Certainly,  political  sta¬ 
bility  on  this  continent  is  highly  desirable, 
and  such  stability  can  develop  only  to  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  economic  improvement.  If  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  does  not  provide  this 
atmosphere,  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  justifies 
our  full  support  as  long  as  it  holds  promise. 

I  also  believe  that  the  House  has  made 
much  too  sharp  a  reduction  in  the  military 
assistance  program  to  be  accomplished  in 
1  year  without  encouraging  damaging  re¬ 
sults  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
Certainly,  our  policy  of  supporting  the  de¬ 
fense  establishments  of  free  nations  adja¬ 
cent  to  Communist  countries  has  prevented 
the  political  penetration  which  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  taking  over  the  countries  of  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  defense 
establishments  in  many  of  these  countries 
are  beyond  their  economic  capacities.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  cutbacks  in  this  program  are  pos¬ 
sible — over  several  years.  Immediate  forced 
reductions  could  require  rapid  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  military  forces  with  consequent  po¬ 
litical  disturbances  in  several  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  now  receiving  military  aid  from  the 
United  States.  In  point  of  fact,  we  might 
well  reduce  the  resources  of  our  own  de¬ 
fense  budget  rather  than  to  discontinue  or 
to  sharply  reduce  the  support  which  makes 
possible  the  contribution  of  the  foreign 
military  forces  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world. 

Thus,  and  particularly  in  these  specific 
programs,  I  believe  the  cuts  enacted  by  the 
House  to  be  excessive.  If  allowed  to  stand, 
the  damage  they  would  cause  would  have 
its  effect  on  future  years,  even  if  not  im¬ 
mediately  apparent.  The  Senate  has,  of 
course,  not  yet  acted  on  the  authorization 
bill,  nor  has  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  as  yet  reported  to  the  Senate. 

However,  there  is  not  much  time  left  to 
consider  carefully  the  extent  of  this  year’s 
program  and  to  be  sure  that  it  represents  a 
sound  and  balanced  contribution  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security  and  to  the  execution  of  our 
foreign  policy.  False  charges,  valid  criti¬ 
cism,  and  general  indifference  may  have  ob¬ 
scured,  and  even  overshadowed,  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  It  can  be  carefully  and  gradually 
reduced,  barring  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ments.  Nevertheless,  real  progress  is  being 
made  both  in  improving  the  administration 
of  the  program  and  in  directing  funds  to 
countries  and  projects  which  offer  optimum 
return.  This  is  the  proper  way  to  improve 
our  foreign  aid  program  rather  than  to  take 
the  risks  involved  in  too  great  a  cut  in  1 
year — a  cut  which  might  well  negate  really 
successful  efforts  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Oct.  28,  1963] 
Shift  in  Aid  Urged 

Even  their  best  friend  in  Congress  is  now 
telling  foreign  aid  administrators  what  is 
wrong  with  their  programs. 

Foreign  aid’s  best  friend  has  been  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
now  has  recommended  that  loans  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  be  made  by  inter¬ 
national  agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank 
rather  than  by  the  U.S.  Government  alone. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  com¬ 
mittee  endorsed  the  views  of  Eugene  Black, 
former  World  Bank  President.  He  believes 
World  Bank  officials  could  exercise  more  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  use  of  a  loan  because  they 
would  not  be  suspected  of  ulterior  motives. 
World  Bank  officials  also  could  be  more  in¬ 
sistent  on  sound  terms  and  could  make  their 
lending  conditional  upon  greater  efforts  by 
the  recipient  country  itself. 

The  committee  itself  felt  that  the  shift 
from  bilateral  to  multilateral  lending  would 
tend  to  put  a  greater  burden  of  foreign  aid 
financing  on  Western  European  countries. 
They  have  been  spending  more  for  foreign 
aid,  but  their  $2-billion-a-year  total  still  is 
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well  below  their  capacity,  in  the  committee’s 
view. 

Despite  its  criticism  of  present  foreign 
aid  loan  practices,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  a  $4.2  billion  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  current  year.  That  compares 
with  the  $3.5  billion  authorization  voted  by 
the  House  and  the  $4.5  billion  asked  by  the 
President.  The  authorization,  when  finally 
passed  by  both  Houses,  will  serve  only  as  a 
ceiling,  and  the  appropriation  bill  still  will 
have  to  be  passed. 

Since  the  Government  already  is  almost  4 
months  into  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  for  the  interna¬ 
tionalization  of  foreign  aid  loans  may  have 
come  too  late  for  action  at  the  current  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  But  it  is  a  good  recom¬ 
mendation  that  ought  to  be  implemented 
as  soon  as  Congress  can  get  to  it. 

oil  contract  nullification 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  spoke  to 
us  at  length  on  the  attitude  of  the  Argen¬ 
tina  Government  toward  foreign  oil  com¬ 
panies,  and  outlined  to  us  the  manner  in 
which  his  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  is  being  strengthened  in  this 
year’s  bill. 

I  spoke  at  that  time  to  indicate  my 
support  of  the  additional  language  to 
make  sure  that  assistance  is  suspended 
in  cases  of  what  has  been  called  creep¬ 
ing  expropriation.  My  colleagues  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  made 
it  clear  that  the  law  we  are  considering 
will  cover  the  Argentine  oil  contract  nul¬ 
lification  case,  if  nullification  is  carried 
out,  to  suspend  foreign  aid  and  other 
funds. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  has  made 
a  great  contribution  in  his  study  of  this 
subject,  assured  the  Senate,  in  answer 
to  my  questions,  that  the  amendment  ap¬ 
plies  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  it 
does  to  other  AID  programs. 

Interest  in  our  action  here  is  evident 
among  citizens  all  over  the  country.  The 
Tulsa  World,  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  in  its  November  12  edi¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  of  Argentine  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  foreign  oil  companies,  and 
urged  us  to  revise  last  year’s  amendment. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  them  that 
the  bill  this  year  is  even  stronger  than  we 
passed  previously.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

False  Pride  in  Argentina 

Most  Americans  north  of  the  border  find 
it  hard  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Argentina  headed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Arturo  Illia. 

The  Illia  regime  seems  determined  to  can¬ 
cel  its  contracts  with  all  foreign  oil  com¬ 
panies  in  Argentina.  The  action  would  di¬ 
rectly  affect  a  number  of  U.S.  firms  with  an 
investment  estimated  at  $397  million. 

The  Government  promises  to  protect  le¬ 
gitimate  rights,  but  Argentina  will  determine 
what  those  rights  are.  The  oil  companies 
can  hardly  be  reassured  by  this  kind  of 
pledge. 

Illia  states  no  specific  objections  to  the 
contracts.  But  he  ran  for  office  on  a  promise 
to  annul  them,  and  he  is  apparently  going  to 
keep  his  word,  regardless  of  the  international 
consequences. 

The  stakes  in  Argentina  go  far  beyond  the 
interests  of  the  oil  companies.  The  U.S.  basic 
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concept  in  the  20-nation  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  is  clearly  involved. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  Alliance  is 
to  encourage  private  investment  in  the  Latin 
American  countries,  where  the  flow  of  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  local 
economy.  All  the  Latin  countries  need  for¬ 
eign  capital,  and  that  certainly  includes  Ar¬ 
gentina,  a  nation  that  has  complained  in  the 
past  it  was  not  getting  American  aid  fast 
enough. 

What  kind  of  effect  can  the  Illia  govern¬ 
ment  expect  its  oil  contract  annulment  to 
have  on  present  and  potential  investors  in 
Argentina?  The  answer  is  obvious;  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  bound  to  throw  a  chill  over  any  plans 
to  bring  private  money  into  the  country. 

The  United  States  does  not  approve  of  the 
Argentine  Government’s  attitude,  but  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harriman  doesn’t 
seem  able  to  change  Illia’s  mind.  So  what 
do  we  do  about  it? 

We  suggest  that  one  place  to  start  showing 
U.S.  displeasure  is  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds.  Why  should  our  Government  con¬ 
tinue  to  spend  Alliance  funds  in  behalf  of 
a  country  that  is  summarily  undermining 
American  investments? 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Alliance  is 
not  to  protect  the  chestnuts  of  private 
American  companies.  But  neither  is  our 
Government  obliged  to  pour  tax  money  into 
countries  that  are  long  on  accepting  the 
benefits  of  the  Alliance  but  mighty  short  on 
assuming  its  obligations. 

The  Latin  Americans  are  proud  people. 
Understandably,  they  do  not  like  the  role 
of  beggars;  they  want  some  say-so  in  how 
foreign  aid  money  is  spent  in  their  countries. 

But  the  United  States  has  some  feelings, 
too.  For  one  thing,  we  object  to  anyone  who 
accepts  our  friendly  aid  money  and  responds 
by  kicking  us  in  the  teeth. 

If  we  continue  to  shell  out  in  the  face  of 
such  ungracious  conduct,  will  not  the  other 
Alliance  countries  feel  free  to  do  the  same? 

Last  year  an  effort  was  made  in  Congress 
to  tie  a  little  “if”  to  the  foreign  aid  program, 
holding  back  aid  from  countries  that  reached 
out  to  gobble  up  U.S.  investments.  Maybe 
it’s  time  to  revive  that  amendment. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  MEETING  OF-  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  ON 

NOVEMBER  20 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear¬ 
ings,  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  on  the 
bill  S.  2310,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mtjndt]  to  pro¬ 
hibit  any  guarantee  by  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  on  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  of  payment  of  obligations 
of  Communist  countries.  These  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  held  in  room  5302,  New  Sen¬ 
ate  Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m., 
on  Wednesday,  November  20,  1963.  All 
persons  who  wish  to  appear  and  testify 
on  this  matter  are  requested  to  notify 
Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  telephone  number  Capitol 
4-3121,  extension  3921,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  admiration, 
fondness,  and  respect  for  the  Senate 
leaders.  They  are  two  splendid  men — 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  When  they  united  in  calling 
me  today  to  ask  whether  I  would  coop¬ 
erate  with  them  in  having  prompt  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  bill  that  embodied  the  Mundt 


amendment,  which  I  fully  supported,  and 
asked  our  committee  to  report  back  to 
the  Senate  on  November  25,  and  gave 
assurances  that  if  the  bill  were  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  the  25th  it  would  be 
given  priority.  I  agreed  to  do  so.  Hence 
my  announcement. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the 
bill  embodies  a  very  important  principle. 
We  have  been  giving  aid  to  107  nations 
in  the  world. 

The  bill  that  the  Senate  will  shortly 
pass  contains  a  prohibition  against  any 
aid  going  to  any  Communist  qountry, 
except  for  a  hospital  in  Poland  and  the 
Public  Law  480  program  in  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Mundt  amendment  proposed  that 
we  should  not  give  aid  to  Communist 
countries  that  wished  to  buy  on  credit 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank.  That 
is  what  the  bill  S.  2310  is  about.  It  is 
a  vital  bill. 

I  expect  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  be  present 
on  November  25  so  that  we  can  legally 
act  on  the  bill  and  report  it  either  favor¬ 
ably  or  unfavorably.  I  believe  this 
opportunity  to  commend  our  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  no  more  than  a  very 
few  minutes.  I  have  hitherto  remained 
silent  while  the  debate  went  forward  on 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  record 
of  my  position.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill, 
which  I  fear  has  been  badly  crippled  by 
the  Senate.  Many  amendments  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  accord  in  prin¬ 
ciple  have  been  adopted.  I  believe  we 
should  look  hard  and  long  before  we 
give  another  dollar  of  aid  to  Nasser.  I 
think  we  should  look  hard  and  long  be¬ 
fore  we  give  another  dollar  of  aid  to 
Sukarno.  But  I  fear  that  in  the  strait- 
jacket  in  which  a  number  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  have  placed  the  President  it  will 
be  difficult  indeed  for  him  to  have  the 
flexibility  needed  to  conduct  our  day-to- 
day  foreign  policy  as  the  Constitution 
intended  that  he  should. 

I  believe  it  is  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  lay  down  broad  legislative  mandates 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Indeed, 
that  was  contemplated  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  I  therefore  have  no  quarrel  with 
many  of  the  new  indications  of  policy 
which  appear  in  the  bill.  In  fact,  I  sup¬ 
port  most  of  them.  I  say  again,  as  I 
said  last  night,  that  I  deplore  the  effort 
of  so  many  of  us  to  be  our  own  little 
individual  secretaries  of  state  and  im¬ 
pinge  on  the  right  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  conduct  for¬ 
eign  policy  day  by  day,  and  to  write  in 
inflexible  restrictions  on  the  power  of 
the  President  to  conduct  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  deplore  also  the  action  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate — and,  indeed,  the  action  of  the  lead¬ 
ership — in  cutting  back  from  $4,200  mil¬ 
lion  to  hardly  more  than  $3,500  million 
the  authorization  in  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  for  the  original  figure  of 
$4.2  billion  proposed  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  I  regret  that  I  had  no 
such  opportunity.  That  does  not  mean 
that  I  do  not  think  that  in  due  course 
we  should  taper  off  the  program. 
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I  am  opposed  to  military  aid  for  Latin 
America.  I  am  opposed  to  military  aid 
for  NATO  allies  who  can  well  support 
their  own  situation. 

I  wonder  why  we  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  cut  back  aid  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  I  wonder  why  we  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  take  some  of  the  aid  out 
of  South  Korea.  Those  are  the  places 
we  should  be  looking  into.  Instead  of 
that,  we  do  it  by  indirection.  We  cut 
aid  back  to  some  of  our  friends  with  the 
thought  that  the  only  way  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  find  the  money  to  give  them 
what  they  need  is  to  take  it  away  from 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  we  should 
have  the  political  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say,  “You  do  not  need  it  there.” 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  bill 
with  a  fairly  heavy  heart.  I  hope  that 
by  next  year  the  administration  will  have 
found  a  formula  by  which  this  great  and 
generous  country  can  pay  an  infinitely 
small  percentage  of  its  gross  national 
product  to  countries  less  fortunate  than 
we  are,  to  countries  in  need,  to  countries 
that  we  hope  to  save  from  the  yoke  of 
communism.  My  hope  is  that  can  be 
worked  out.  I  also  hope  the  conference 
will  show  more  wisdom  than,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  was  shown  by  the  Senate. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  brief.  Let  me  point  out  that  in 
the  final  moments  of  consideration  of 
this  bill  we  find  ourselves  in  a  most 
paradoxical  and  ironic  situation.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  Mr.  David  Bell  we  have  as 
able  an  administrator  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  any  we  have  ever  had.  As 
administrator,  he  presides  over  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  time  when  it  is  receiving  its 
most  bitter  and  severe  criticism. 

The  program  was  reorganized  in  1961 
at  the  behest  of  President  Kennedy.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  enactment  of  the  1961  foreign 
aid  program,  a  new  effort  was  made  for 
the  recruitment  of  new  personnel — ex¬ 
perienced  and  knowledgeable  adminis¬ 
trators,  assistant  administrators  and 
mission  chiefs.  I  should  like  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  it  is  my  conviction,  after 
careful  on-the-spot  examination,  in 
country  after  country,  that  we  have  dedi¬ 
cated,  able,  and  conscientious  people  in 
the  AID  program  to  a  degree  such  as  we 
have  never  had  since  the  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  with  one 
development  in  the  debate  on  foreign  aid. 
We  have  strengthened  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
This  was  long  overdue.  We  have  invited 
into  the  oversea  economic  and  technical 
assistance  program  the  real  muscle,  the 
real  strength,  the  real  know-how  of 
America,  which  is  the  private  enterprise 
free  economy  system.  For  this  we  are 
indebted  to  many  Senators,  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  bill  but  who  have 
offered  constructive  amendments. 

I  was  happy  to  join  with  some  of  those 
Senators  in  aiding  the  adoption  of  those 
amendments. 

We  find  ourselves  in  another  paradoxi¬ 
cal  situation — at  the  time  this  country  is 
approaching  a  $600  billion  a  year  econ¬ 
omy,  we  are  retreating,  and  retrenching 
in  our  oversea  commitments. 
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This  is  the  smallest  foreign  aid 
authorization  ever  adopted  by  the  Senate 
since  1948.  At  the  time  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  is  the  largest,  at  the  time 
that  we  have  the  greatest  commitments 
in  the  world,  at  the  time  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  some  signs  of  victory  for  the 
side  of  freedom,  we  are  retrenching. 

We  retrench  at  the  time  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  find  themselves 
in  difficulty,  economically  and  politically. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  should  be 
doing  is  pouring  on  the  coal,  so  to  speak, 
redoubling  our  efforts,  harnessing  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  making  up  our  minds  that 
we  have  a  great  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  reforms  are 
necessary.  Some  of  those  reforms  have 
been  outlined  in'  the  committee  report. 
I  am  going  to  file  for  the  Record  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  what  I  believe  would  be  con¬ 
structive  reforms  in  foreign  aid — not 
reforms  that  will  diminish  our  effort,  but 
reforms  that  will  accelerate  and  inten¬ 
sify  our  effort.  One  of  those  reforms, 
which  I  believe  is  vital,  relates  to  the 
matter  of  bringing  in  other  nations  to 
help  us  provide  economic  assistance  to 
help  underdeveloped  areas,  by  using  the 
contract  form  with  private  groups  and 
with  the  established  Government  agen¬ 
cies,  which  we  call  the  domestic  agencies 
of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  have 
read  the  morning  press.  Despite  3  or  4 
days  of  really  disturbing  news  from 
Brazil,  we  now  find  that  the  program 
which  our  Government  supports  has  won 
the  overwhelming  support  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

The  bad  news  that  claimed  the  head¬ 
lines  for  a  week  are  in  the  ashcan. 
America’s  proposal — the  proposal  of 
President  Kennedy — at  the  Sao  Paulo 
Conference  for  an  overall  supervisory 
committee  has  been  adopted,  Brazil  and 
Argentina  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  These  are  things  that  we  said 
would  happen,  and  I  believe  we  should 
let  this  vote  on  foreign  aid  be  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  confidence  in  our  program. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  HEALTH  IN  THE 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  AUTHORIZATION  BILL  FOR 

1964 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  express 
a  few  words  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
technical  assistance  programs  which  is 
authorized  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  refer  to  a  program  in  which  I  have 
been  especially  interested  down  through 
the  years — technical  assistance  for 
health. 

The  actual  dollar  outlay  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  represents  only  a  tiny  proportion 
of  the  total  funds  in  the  bill  pending  be¬ 
fore  us. 

POINT  4  TYPE  GRANTS  AND  LOANS  FOR  HEALTH 

In  the  1963  fiscal  year,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  spent  around 
$36  million  in  grants  for  health;  in  the 
1964  fiscal  year,  it  will  have  spent  around 
$45  million  for  point  4  type  health  assist¬ 
ance. 

In  addition,  during  these  2  fiscal  years, 
AID  health  loans  for  public  water  and 
sewerage  projects  were  and  are  $95  mil¬ 
lion  and  $112  million,  respectively. 

HEALTH  AID  IS  RELATIVELY  NONCONTROVERSIAL 

This  is  money  well  spent.  Probably  no 
single  item  in  the  entire  multibillion-dol- 


lar  aid  program  Is  more  universally 
esteemed  and  less  controversial  than  aid 
against  mankind’s  ancient  foes  of  disease 
and  disability. 

At  this  very  time  in  Chicago,  HI.,  a  sec¬ 
ond  conference  on  international  health 
is  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The 
American  Medical  Association  had  kind¬ 
ly  invited  me  to  this  important  meeting, 
but  Senate  duties,  of  course,  prevented 
my  being  there. 

The  conference  signifies,  however,  the 
deep,  nonpartisan  interest  of  the  medical 
and  of  allied  professions — nursing,  den¬ 
tistry,  pharmacy,  sanitary  engineering, 
and  so  forth — in  oversea  health  assist¬ 
ance. 

CAPITAL  RESOURCES  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Year  after  year,  I  have  urged  that  in¬ 
creased  attention  be  paid  to  all  forms  of 
technical  assistance  to  education,  to  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  health. 

Year  after  year,  however,  there  has 
been  a  tendency — I  must  say  very  frank¬ 
ly — to  keep  assistance  for  human  re¬ 
sources  relatively  low  and  to  maximize 
assistance  for  capital  resources. 

Economists,  particularly,  tend  to  think 
that  foreign  aid  can  best  launch  develop¬ 
ing  countries  into  self-sustaining  growth 
by  sponsoring  such  “brick  and  mortar” 
projects  as  new  roads,  powerplants,  steel- 
mills,  other  forms  of  factories,  and  the 
like. 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  gross  national 
product  can  indeed  be  most  spectacularly 
increased  by  aid  for  capital-type  proj¬ 
ects  of  this  nature. 

From  a  human  standpoint,  however, 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  aid  to  the  human  beings 
who  are  now  living  and  who,  in  so  many 
instances,  are  now  suffering  and  dying. 

A  careful  balance  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  between  aid  for  capital  improve¬ 
ments  which  do  generate  national  in¬ 
come  and  aid  for  human  beings  who  are, 
after  all,  a  nation’s  most  important 
asset. 

Certainly,  capital  loans  for  clean 
water  and  for  sound  disposal  of  waste 
represent  a  good  blend  of  economic  hu¬ 
man  aid. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  that  AID 
is  supporting  more  water  and  sewer  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  interest  of  combating  the 
infectious  diseases  which  are  bred  by  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions. 

REGRETTABLE  CUT  IN  NUMBER  OF  HEALTH 
TECHNICIANS 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  at 
the  very  time  that  AID  is  soundly  in¬ 
creasing  its  water-sewer  loans,  it  is 
cutting  down  its  point  4  type  health  per¬ 
sonnel  from  372  technicians  to  334  in 
the  1964  fiscal  year.  This  means,  for 
example,  fewer  sanitary  engineers  to 
supervise  the  loans  for  sanitary  projects. 

This  cut  is,  very  candidly,  neither 
good  economics  nor  good  health  prac¬ 
tice.  Water  and  sewer  projects  do  not 
get  built  well  or  function  well  if  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  supervised  by  competent  people, 
right  on  the  scene. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  AID  will  see 
its  way  clear  toward  sending  not  only 
adequate  money,  but  adequate  numbers 


of  well-trained  men  and  women  to 
supervise  and  to  work  on  health  proj¬ 
ects,  in  cooperation  with  indigenous 
health  teams. 

DISTURBING  SLASH  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

I  should  like  to  say  further  that  the 
figures  which  I  have  quoted  earlier  are 
worldwide  estimates. 

In  one  particular  region  the  estimates, 
when  broken  down,  prove  actually  dis¬ 
turbing.  In  Latin  America,  of  all  places, 
the  one  region  where  U.S.  interest  is 
paramount,  the  number  of  point  4  type 
health  assistance  projects  is  being 
slashed  from  101  in  the  1963  fiscal  year 
to  only  43  in  the  1964  fiscal  year.  This 
slash  cannot  be  justified,  in  my  view. 

It  seems  to  represent  the  views  of 
economists  who  are  more  concerned 
with  monumental  engineering  projects 
for  tomorrow  than  with  the  plight  of 
human  beings,  living  today. 

The  needs  of  tomorrow  must  certainly 
be  attended  to,  but  people  are  sick  today, 
are  dying  today,  and  need  medical  assist¬ 
ance  today.  These  people  are  interested 
in  what  their  government  and  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  doing  for  them  and  for  their 
children  now — not  just  tomorrow. 

I  can  well  understand  the  thinking  of 
AID  on  the  difficult  problem  of  allocation 
of  relatively  limited  resources. 

DANGER  IN  HOUSE  SLASH  OF  OVERALL  FUNDS 

I  point  out,  too,  that  if  the  House’s 
unfortunate  slash  in  AID  funds  is  not 
altered  in  conference,  the  reduction  in 
health  aid  will  become  even  more  severe. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  will  not 
occur.  I  earnestly  ask  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  give  their  most  thoughtful 
review  to  this  px-oblem. 

NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  COLLABORA¬ 
TION  WITH  AID 

There  is  one  further  phase  of  oversea 
health  aid  to  which  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
fer. 

It  is  a  phase  on  which  the  Senate  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  particularly 
specialized.  I  refer  to  interagency  co¬ 
ordination. 

Ever  since  1958,  this  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Or¬ 
ganizations  has  insisted  on  closer  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  foreign  aid 
agency — that  is  AID — and  the  so-called 
domestic  agency  which  has  the  foremost 
technical  competence  in  the  health 
field — the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Although  this  idea  seems  relatively 
simple,  although  it  has  always  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  at  least  in  theory,  because  it  is  so 
unassailable,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has 
never  been  adequately  implemented. 

Often,  as  a  result,  AID  has  found  it 
virtually  impossible  to  fill  vacancies  in 
principal  health  posts  in  key  countries. 

Public  Health  Service  officers  have 
sometimes  felt  that  their  acceptance  of 
an  oversea  AID  assignment  might  prove 
a  detriment,  not  an  aid  to  their  own  ulti¬ 
mate  career  development.  And  there 
have  been  other  interagency  shortcom¬ 
ings  as  well. 

TRIBUTE  TO  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS 

__  Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  I 
want  to  say  that  this  Nation  can  be  proud 
of  the  humanitarian  accomplishments 
overseas  by  federally  employed  doctors. 
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nurses,  malariologists,  pharmacists,  and 
other  members  of  the  health  team,  just 
as  it  can  be  proud  of  aid  rendered  by  non¬ 
governmental  groups  like  CARE,  Medico, 
Project  Hope,  medical  missionaries  of 
various  religious  faiths,  and  other  pri¬ 
vate  sources. 

ABLE  TOP  TEAM  AT  AID 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  time  for  improved  team¬ 
work  is  nonetheless  long  overdue. 

Fortunately,  as  AID’S  Assistant  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Human  Resources,  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  able  Administrator,  David 
Bell,  there  is  a  very  competent  physician 
in  charge,  Leona  Baumgartner.  This 
distinguished  doctor  has  a  long  and  out¬ 
standing  interest  in  public  health  meas¬ 
ures,  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  Dr.  Baumgartner  seeks  to  work  out 
the  closest  collaboration  with  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  with  private 
organizations.  However,  the  sometimes 
rigid  mechanisms  of  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  have  tended 
to  discourage  greater  initiative  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  part  of  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  such  as  the  constituent 
units  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare. 

Here,  I  refer  to  both  medical  and  non¬ 
medical  units  of  HEW;  that  is,  to  the 
U.S.  Office  for  Education,  for  example. 

What  I  seek  is  to  encourage  the  domes¬ 
tic  U.S.  agencies  with  technical  assist¬ 
ance  competence — for  example,  in  such 
fields  as  in  housing,  agriculture,  and  so 
forth — to  become  genuine  partners — in 
fact,  not  merely  in  name — with  AID. 

NEED  FOR  A  CAREER  POOL  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Such  cooperation  and  coordination  is 
in  the  interest  of  both  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  For  example,  in  health,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  has  the  best 
trained  experts  in  the  executive  branch 
and  the  best  access  to  still  more  of  the 
best  experts  in  private  life,  in  schools  of 
public  health  and  elsewhere.  Mean¬ 
while,  AID  has  the  mandate  and  at  least 
limited  funds  to  assist  in  health. 

A  happy  union  of  the  two  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  By  “union,”  I  refer  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  effect,  of  a  unified  pool  of 
career  medical  experts  who  could  serve 
not  in  one  agency,  but  in  all  agencies 
with  health  activities — the  Peace  Corps, 
AID,  NIH,  other  units  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Defense  Department  pro¬ 
grams  overseas,  and  so  forth.  They 
would  rotate  as  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  as  their  professional  interests  made 
advisable. 

Some  small  progress  has  been  made 
toward  this  goal.  But  it  has  been  “too 
little  and  too  slow.” 

AID  and  the  State  Department  need 
not  surrender  in  the  slightest  their  basic 
obligations  for  policymaking  and  policy 
supervision.  But  they  should  not  try  to 
do,  in  day-to-day  technical  management, 
what  the  so-called  domestic  U.S.  agen¬ 
cies  are  far  more  competent  to  do. 

Oversea  health  aid  requires,  in  the 
final  analysis,  not  only  money,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  other  physical  resources — it 
requires  trained  people.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  an  unlimited  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  with  adequate  training  in 


public  health-type  skills  who  are  willing 
or  able  to  take  oversea  assignments  for 
2  or  3  years  at  a  time  and  who  are  effec¬ 
tive  in  working  with  foreign  nationals. 

We  need  more  such  Americans  and  we 
need  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
those  we  already  have. 

Similarly,  we  need  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  encouragement  to  the  much  larger 
number  of  American  professionals, 
skilled  in  medical  specialty  services  like 
surgery,  ophthalmology,  cardiology,  neu¬ 
rology,  and  psychiatry,  to  accept  tem¬ 
porary  assignments  with  private  organi¬ 
zations,  to  serve  abroad.  Survey  after 
survey  has  shown  that  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  private  M.D.’s  are  indeed  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  in  developing  countries  for 
at  least  short  periods.  The  necessary 
modus  operandi  for  tapping  this  great 
talent  must  be  worked  out. 

OTJR  ASSETS  FOR  OVERSEA  HEALTH 

We  can  do  so.  We  must  do  so.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  so. 
There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  do 
so. 

We  have  a  great  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  We  have  a  dedicated  organiza¬ 
tion  for  foreign  aid — AID.  We  have  an 
outstanding  multilateral  organization — 
the  World  Health  Organization — whose 
regional  collaborator  is  the  famed  Pan 
American  Health  Organization.  We 
have  enormous  interest  among  private 
professionals  arid  laymen. 

We  have  an  American  Council  of  Vol¬ 
untary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service, 
uniting  the  major  religious  and  nonsec¬ 
tarian  aid  groups.  And  we  have  other 
outstanding  assets  to  do  the  job. 

The  job  must  be  done — not  just  in  the 
teeming  cities,  with  their  crowded  slums, 
but  in  the  hinterland,  in  the  country¬ 
side,  in  the  jungles,  in  the  mountains, 
in  the  tiny  villages  which  have  never 
seen  a  doctor  or  drunk  clean  water  or 
been  free  from  disease,  infected  flies  or 
snails  or  mosquitoes  or  other  carriers. 

HELP  NOT  JTJST  TO  “COMBAT  COMMUNISM”  BUT 
TO  FULFILL  OUR  IDEALS 

Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
render  technical  assistance  in  health  to 
a  greater  degree — not  because  we  are 
concerned  that  the  desperate  native 
masses  will  turn  to  communism,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  morally  and  ethically  sound 
that  we  do  so. 

No  people  has  acted  from  greater  hu¬ 
manitarian  zeal  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  No  nation  in  all  of  history  has  done 
more  or  wanted  to  do  more  to  relieve 
human  suffering  than  has  our  Nation. 

We  do  so  because  it  is  in  our  nature, 
our  character,  our  tradition;  it  is  part 
of  all  of  the  religions  by  which  we  wor¬ 
ship. 

I  serve  notice,  therefore,  of  my  con¬ 
tinued  intention  to  help  make  certain 
that  these  objectives  which  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed,  time  and  time  again,  will  re¬ 
ceive  appropriate  attention  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

FOREIGN  AID  NOW  CONDITIONED  ON 
PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  President,  what  kinds  of  condi¬ 
tions  are  now  being  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  recipient  govern ¬ 
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ments,  and  how  do  these  conditions 
work? 

There  are  two  categories  of  conditions. 
First,  there  are  conditions  based  on  the 
performance  of  an  entire  country,  and 
applied  to  all  aid  programs  and  projects 
in  that  country.  Second,  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  for  specific  programs  or  projects 
in  a  country,  even  where  the  country 
as  a  whole  does  not  have  to  take  certain 
agreed  upon  self-help  steps. 

Under  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
which  established  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  every  country  in  Latin  America  is 
committed  to  undertake  certain  self-help 
measures.  It  is  explicitly  recognized  in 
the  Charter  that  U.S.  assistance  to  Latin 
American  development  will  be  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  the  necessary  structural  re¬ 
forms  and  measures  for  the  mobilization 
of  internal  resources  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
cipient  countries. 

The  recent  United  States-Brazilian 
agreement  which  conditions  further 
U.S.  aid  to  Brazil  upon  the  taking  of  cer¬ 
tain  steps  by  the  Brazilian  Government, 
was  made  in  accordance  with  the  Char¬ 
ter.  Under  this  agreement,  which  is  the 
first  of  its  kind,  Brazil  was  to — 

First.  Increase  revenue  by  reforming 
the  tax  system,  as  well  as  improve  tax 
collection  and  administration. 

Second.  Reduce  Government  budget¬ 
ary  deficits  by  eliminating  subsidies  on 
wheat  and  petroleum,  eliminating  defi¬ 
cits  on  publicly-owned  enterprises  in¬ 
cluding  transportation  and  power  sys¬ 
tems,  and  curbing  public  pay  increases. 

Third.  Control  inflation  by  limiting 
the  expansion  of  credit  by  the  banks,  by 
establishing  better  central  banking  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  by  appealing  to  unions  and 
businesses  to  hold  the  line  on  wages  and 
prices. 

Fourth.  Reduce  the  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  deficit  by  establishing  a  realistic 
exchange  rate  and  by  adopting  specific 
measures  to  increase  exports. 

Fifth.  Stimulate  economic  growth  by 
adopting  measures  to  encourage  outside 
private  investment. 

Sixth.  Increase  agricultural  growth 
and  productivity  by  seeking  a  broad  pro¬ 
gram  of  agrarian  reform. 

In  addition,  it  was  understood  that 
Brazil  should  arrange  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  to  defer  payment 
on  an  IMF  obligation,  as  well  as  secure 
a  standby  arrangement  under  which  the 
IMF  would  make  temporary  credits 
available  to  offset  Brazilian  export 
losses.  It  was  also  understood  that 
Brazil  would  secure  additional  aid  from 
other  free  world  countries. 

In  several  other  cases  development 
loans  for  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  made  contingent  upon  acceptable 
arrangements  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  exchange  rate  re¬ 
form  and  an  economic  stabilization  pro¬ 
gram. 

One  example  is  the  recent  $35  million 
development  loan  to  Chile  which  is  con¬ 
ditional  upon  a  satisfactory  stabilization 
program.  The  loan  will  be  disbursed 
at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  rate  of 
Chile’s  budgetary  performance.  Better 
budgetary  performance  will  speed  up  the 
rate  of  loan  disbursement,  and  vice  versa. 
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In  some  cases  there  is  a  condition  that 
the  borrowing  nation  secure  aid  from 
other  donor  nations  before  the  United 
States  will  promise  assistance.  A  stabil¬ 
ization  loan  for  Egypt,  and  the  consortia 
arrangements  for  Pakistan  and  India, 
and  more  recently  for  Turkey,  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  type  of  condition. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of 
specific  types  of  conditions  required  by 
the  United  States  on  development  grant 
and  development  loan  projects. 

In  one  Middle  East  country  the  gov¬ 
ernment  undertook  to  reorganize  the 
port  administration,  to  establish  separate 
organizations  for  the  goods  handling 
and  customs  functions,  and  to  finance 
the  timely  completion  of  complementary 
requirements  such  as  connecting  roads. 
Management,  organizational,  financial, 
and  budgetary  arrangements  for  the  port 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  were 
made  conditions  of  an  AID  loan. 

In  another  Middle  East  country,  spe¬ 
cific  conditions  were  set  forth  in  a  U.S. 
loan  made  for  the  purchase  of  construc¬ 
tion  equipment.  Because  several  govern¬ 
ment  departments  were  involved,  one 
condition  of  the  loan  was  that  a  new 
central  agency  be  established  to  handle 
the  equipment.  Employment  of  qualified 
foreign  advisers  and  the  establishment 
of  an  acceptable  spare  parts  and  main¬ 
tenance  system  were  other  conditions  of 
the  loan. 

A  home  savings  program  in  a  Latin 
American  country  requires  that  the  U.S. 
contribution  of  $7.5  million  to  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  be  matched,  and  that  there 
be  established  a  National  Housing  In¬ 
stitute  to  administer  the  program. 

Conditions  to  insure  repayment  of 
U.S.  loans,  including  government  guar¬ 
antees  of  loans  to  private  or  semipublic 
institutions,  are  common  practice.  In 
one  such  case,  the  United  States  insisted 
upon  the  financial  reorganization  of  a 
truck  company  to  open  up  prior  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  so  that  AID  would  be  ratably 
insured,  the  sale  of  common  stock  rather 
than  of  senior  convertible  debentures  as 
proposed  by  the  company,  establishment 
of  a  ratio  of  debt  to  net  worth  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  2  to  1,  and  a  limitation  on  dividend 
payments. 

A  normal  condition  of  cost-sharing 
between  the  United  States  and  a  re¬ 
cipient  country  in  a  grant  project  is 
exemplified  by  a  recent  work  relief  proj¬ 
ect  emphasizing  rural  reconstruction. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  United  States 
provides  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  food,  hand  tools  and  equipment. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  specialists  and 
junior  level  technicians,  and  the  coop¬ 
erating  government  guarantees  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  cash  wages  for  60,000  workers. 

Establishing  conditions  for  aid  is  one 
thing;  enforcing  those  conditions,  espe¬ 
cially  when  political  considerations  are 
involved,  is  another.  Flexibility  in  en¬ 
forcing  foreign  aid  conditions  is  just  as 
essential  as  flexibility  in  enforcing  the 
conditions  of  a  commercial  contract. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  exigencies  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  knowing  where  to  draw  the 
line. 

In  agreements  on  conditions,  espe¬ 
cially  those  involving  an  entire  country 


program,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  line  always  to  be  drawn  where 
it  was  marked  out  originally.  But  al¬ 
lowing  for  reasonable  adjustments,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  conditions  to  be 
carried  out,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as 
agreed  upon.  Otherwise  agreements  on 
conditions  will  not  be  taken  seriously. 

The  difficulty  in  carrying  out  condi¬ 
tions  while  at  the  same  time  serving 
broader  foreign  policy  interests  can  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  Brazil.  U.S.  aid  to 
Brazil  is  being  held  up  at  the  moment 
because  the  Government  of  Brazil  has 
not  met  the  conditions  agreed  upon 
earlier  this  year.  Since  the  Brazil- 
United  States  agreement  was  signed,  the 
Brazilian  Government  has  done  little, 
in  fact,  to  live  up  to  its  pledge.  Infla¬ 
tion  increased  by  more  than  25  percent  in 
the  first  half  of  1963,  and  probably  will 
increase  by  more  than  50  percent  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  has  loosened  rather  than 
tightened  credit.  The  Brazilian  budget 
deficit  has  gone  up  rather  than  down. 
Government  pay  raises,  rather  than  be¬ 
ing  held  to  the  announced  40  percent, 
have  been  increasing  by  70  percent. 

What  happens  next?  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  general  foreign  policy  consider¬ 
ations,  Brazil  must  not  be  allowed  to 
flounder.  If  the  unforcement  of  condi¬ 
tions  on  our  aid  program  were  predicted 
to  have  that  effect,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  make  the  conditions  stick. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conditions  are 
modified  to  the  poiht  of  being  substan¬ 
tially  softened  or  virtually  removed,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  in  the  future  to 
persuade  any  government  to  live  up  to 
its  commitments.  The  answer  may  lie 
somewhere  in  between.  But  even  if 
there  should  have  to  be  some  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  original  agreements — and 
they  certainly  should  be  kept  to  a  min¬ 
imum — we  will  at  least  have  made  a  start 
on  establishing,  together  with  the  host 
government,  performance  standards  for 
a  country  receiving  U.S.  assistance. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
improvements  made  in  foreign  aid  since 
the  new  program  was  established  in  1961. 

EFFECTIVE  FOREIGN  AID - PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  President,  a  key  element  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  is  the  technical 
assistance  effort  going  forward  in  many 
emerging  countries  around  the  world.  In 
some  21  countries  technical  assistance 
constitutes  almost  our  entire  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  effort.  In  other  countries  it  is 
carefully  coordinated  with  other  forms 
of  assistance  to  insure  that  our  help  gets 
to  the  people. 

In  many  countries  a  small  number  of 
devoted  Americans  are  working  among 
the  people  to  transfer  American  know¬ 
how  and  skills.  They  are  not  living  in 
luxury  as  is  often  charged.  Rather,  they 
are  working  side  by  side  with  the  people 
of  the  developing  countries  getting  a  job 
done.  It  is  a  challenging,  often  frus¬ 
trating  profession. 

These  are  people  from  the  backbone  of 
America — from  Vermont,  Indiana,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
These  are  people  with  the  kind  of  pio¬ 
neering  spirit  which  built  America. 


Because  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  our 
aid  effort,  U.S.  foreign  assistance  is 
reaching  the  people  of  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  world.  It  is  making  a  constructive 
impact. 

The  evidence  of  this  impact  is  not 
often  dramatic.  Nevertheless,  change  is 
occurring  at  an  increasingly  rapid  pace. 
For  every  constructive  change  in  the 
traditional  way  of  life  that  is  visible, 
there  are  many  others  that  are  spread¬ 
ing  more  slowly  but  which  will  ultimately 
transform  the  society  of  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations  in  the  decades  to  come. 

It  is  clear  that  if  there  is  to  be  sub¬ 
stantial  development  in  these  nations  it 
will  have  to  come  from  changes  gener¬ 
ated  and  accepted  within  the  framework 
of  their  own  societies.  This  is  what  self- 
help  really  means — not  simply  that  we 
would  like  to  have  developing  nations 
pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  develop¬ 
ment,  but  rather  that  we  and  they  real¬ 
ize  that  lasting  development  must  be 
built  from  within. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  U.S. 
technical  assistance  plays  such  a  basic 
and  vital  role.  Technical  assistance 
helps  the  individual  in  an  underdevel¬ 
oped  country  to  help  himself  and  to  help 
build  his  society.  It  enables  the  campa- 
sino,  the  peasant,  the  tribal  farmer  to 
adapt  the  technical  know-how  and  ex¬ 
pertise  of  the  modern  world  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  and  confines  of  his  own  primitive 
conditions. 

Modem  communications,  independ¬ 
ence,  the  education  of  a  few  native  lead¬ 
ers  are  causing  an  awakening  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  In  some  places  it  is 
an  emotional  demand  for  modem  social 
legislation  or  educational  facilities;  in 
other  places  it  is  a  less  articulate  but 
no  less  pressing  demand  for  improved 
health  practices  or  for  the  right  to  own 
the  land  that  the  people  work;  in  still 
other  places — perhaps  the  majority — it  is 
a  slowly  growing  realization  that  things 
need  not  necessarily  be  as  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been.  This,  for  many,  is  the  one 
dynamic  new  idea;  That  change  is  pos¬ 
sible;  that  the  pattern  of  life  of  the  last 
2,000  years  need  not  be  the  pattern  of 
life  for  the  next  2,000  years. 

American  technical  assistance  is  help¬ 
ing  to  insure  that  the  changes  which  will 
inevitably  occur  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  are  changes  for  the  better;  that  all 
people  share  in  the  opportunity  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  life. 

How  effectively  are  we  achieving  this 
goal?  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples 
from  one  area  of  our  foreign  assistance 
program — agriculture.  These  examples 
could  be  repeated  many  times  in  other 
areas  such  as  public  health  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  Nigeria,  170,000  farmers'  will  be 
reached  by  AID-assisted  and  trained  ex¬ 
tension  workers  in  1963.  More  than  100 
Young  Farmers  Clubs  with  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  7,000  Nigerian 
youth  have  been  organized  under  the 
guidance  of  a  single  AID  technician. 

In  the  Sudan,  325,000  people  are  be¬ 
ing  reached  this  year  by  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  programs  sponsored  by  AID. 

In  South  Korea,  counterpart  funded 
loans  from  members  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  Federation 
provided  more  than  724,000  individual 
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agricultural  credit  loans  for  crop  pro¬ 
duction  during  1962.  Fifteen  thousand 
loans  were  made  to  village  cooperatives 
to  assist  in  procurement  of  materials  and 
marketing. 

In  Ghana  last  year,  180,000  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  were  reached  directly  by  AID-spon- 
sored  agricultural  extension  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  These  programs  included  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  training  in  livestock  de¬ 
velopment,  vegetable  production,  con¬ 
struction  and  use  of  minor  irrigation 
works,  and  the  uses  of  fertilizer  and 
pesticides. 

In  Turkey,  31,000  of  the  total  of  40,000 
rural  communities  will  be  reached  this 
year  by  AID-trained  and  assisted  agri¬ 
culture  extension  workers.  In  the  last 
2  years,  246,000  new  acres  of  farm  land 
have  been  prepared  for  irrigation.  Al¬ 
most  17,000  potential  farm  leaders  from 
3,500  villages  have  received  water  and 
soil  conservation  training  under  a  pro¬ 
gram  financed  by  Public  Law  480  com¬ 
modities. 

In  Chile,  215,000  farmers  were  reached 
last  year  by  AID-sponsored  extension 
activities.  Twenty  rural  training  cen¬ 
ters  are  reaching  2,000  students  each 
year  in  basic  agricultural  techniques. 

In  Taiwan,  80,000  agricultural  credit 
loans  were  made  last  year  under  the 
sponsorship  of  AID-supported  National 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  Federation; 
637,000  farmers  are  benefiting  directly 
from  AID-generated  farm  and  home  eco¬ 
nomic  extension  work.  More  than  80 
percent  of  farm  families  in  Taiwan  are 
now  being  reached  by  extension  workers. 

In  Vietnam,  in  the  midst  of  a  shooting 
war,  rapid  strides  are  being  made  in  in¬ 
creased  agricultural  production — 300,000 
people  are  being  reached  by  extension 
work  in  basic  agricultural  techniques. 
A  million  and  a  half  people  have  been 
reached  by  a  plant  production  program 
designed  to  provide  training  and  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  protection  of  plants  and 
harvests  from  rodents  and  insects. 

These  specifics  are  impressive  and  I 
am  afraid  not  very  well  known ;  but  they 
are  not  unusual.  They  are  typical  of 
the  way  in  which  the  U.S.  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  effort  is  getting  directly  to  the 
grass  roots  of  the  developing  nations. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  effective; 
it  is  doing  a  job. 

This  is  no  time  for  us  to  slacken  our 
efforts. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  reported  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

WHY  DID  AID  NOT  USE  ALL  ITS  FISCAL  YEAR  19G3 
ALLIANCE  FUNDS? 

Mr.  President,  development  loans 
make  up  the  major  AID  contribution  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Over  $340 
million  in  development  loans  was  used  in 
fiscal  year  1963.  Total  commitments 
for  development  loans  and  grants  were 
$465  million. 

It  was  and  is  impossible  to  state 
precisely  the  need  for  loan  funds.  The 
level  of  the  Alliance  lending  program  is 
contingent  upon  many  factors.  Most 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  United 
States.  The  uncertainty  stems  from 
the  fact  that  no  lender,  no  bank,  can 
predict  the  amount  it  will  lend  in  the 


future  and  still  remain  a  sound  insti¬ 
tution. 

Based  on  the  most  careful  analysis  of 
the  probabilities,  AID  has  stated  that  it 
will  need  a  minimum  of  $550  million  for 
new  development  loans  and  $100  million 
for  development  grants  this  year.  This 
amount  is  designed  to  meet  the  Latin 
American  countries’  increasing  need  for 
marginal  external  assistance  as  the  Alli-^ 
ance  progresses. 

AID’S  commitment  of  development 
loan  funds  for  the  Alliance  in  fiscal  year 
1963  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  pro¬ 
gram  operates.  Two  years  of  Alliance 
experience  back  up  the  method,  which 
has  to  meet  two  key  U.S.  objectives. 
These  involve  the  assurance  that  the 
self-help  and  reform  requirements  of  the 
Alliance  must  be  met  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  need  to  capture  the  confidence 
and  imagination  of  the  Latin  American 
people. 

AID,  therefore,  has  acted  on  these 
principles;  First,  it  has  refused  to  com¬ 
mit  or  spend  unless  convinced  that  the 
outlay  is  clearly  in  the  U.S.  national  in¬ 
terest,  promoting  development  and  free¬ 
dom  in  Latin  America;  and  second,  it  has 
been  prepared  to  offer  assistance  when¬ 
ever  a  Latin  American  nation  initiates 
the  social  and  economic  changes  the 
Alliance  calls  for.  On  a  per  capita  basis, 
countries  like  Chile,  El  Salvador,  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  Panama  received  much  more  aid 
than  did  Paraguay  or  Haiti,  for  example. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  aid  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  countries  which  performed. 
It  was  reduced  or  held  up  where  self- 
help  and  reform  efforts  were  shunned  or 
lagging.  You  will  recall  that  the  United 
States  spent  almost  nothing  in  Peru. 
Funding  for  Brazil  and  Argentina  was 
much  lower  than  expected.  Brazil  had 
not  met  her  self-help  commitments,  nor 
had  it  reached  the  stage  of  political — 
and  particularly,  financial  stability 
which  would  make  worthwhile  all  of  the 
lending  which  was  previously  estimated. 
Argentina’s  political  problems  prevented 
any  clear  focus  on  development. 

This  year,  Peru’s  new  constitutionally 
elected  Government  has  put  that  hither¬ 
to  politically  stagnant  country  on  the 
Alliance  road  to  reform.  Argentina  has 
a  constitutionally  elected  government 
and  the  prospects  are  good  for  stability 
after  a  year  of  turbulence.  Further  de¬ 
velopment  opportunities  are  evident  in 
Central  America  and  Chile,  among  oth¬ 
ers. 

AID’s  development  lending  operations, 
like  those  of  a  bank,  depend  a  great  deal 
on  mutual  confidence.  The  United 
States  has  not  assumed  the  posture  of 
a  hardhearted  lender.  Congress  has 
placed  tight  restrictions  on  AID  loan 
procedures,  however.  The  loans  must  re¬ 
flect  careful  feasibility  studies  and  a 
clear  capacity  for  repayment.  AID, 
therefore,  has  acquired  many  aspects 
of  a  full-fledged  banking  operation.  It 
has,  moreover,  insisted  that  the  Latin 
Americans  live  up  to  their  own  commit¬ 
ments  on  reforms.  If  we  did  not  do  so 
the  money  we  lend  would  neither  benefit 
the  borrower  nor  further  our  Alliance 
objectives.  On  the  other  hand,  to  raise 
hopes  and  aspirations,  to  achieve  worth¬ 


while  bootstrap  efforts  and  then  not  be 
able  to  back  them  up  with  marginal  ex¬ 
ternal  lending  causes  a  loss  of  confidence 
among  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
and  a  sense  of  alienation  from  the  Alli¬ 
ance. 

Right  now,  today,  finance  minister  and 
development  experts  from  the  Alliance 
countries  are  meeting  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  This  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  reform  ef¬ 
forts,  to  methods  for  improving  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Alliance,  and  to 
strengthen  that  spirit  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  the  true  revolution  in 
this  hemisphere  over  the  past  3  years. 

The  democratic  leaders  in  Latin 
America  today  count  on  us.  At  the  very 
moment  when  they  have  gained  con¬ 
fidence  in  us  and  are  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  grave  political  hazards  in  the 
firm  expectation  of  timely  and  effective 
support  from  the  United  States,  we  must 
come  through. 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL  HAS  BEEN  GREATLY  IM¬ 
PROVED  BY  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  majority  lead¬ 
er  [Mr.  Mansfield]  for  the  wise  and  skill¬ 
ful  manner  in  which  he  handled  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  The  action  of  the  Senate  on  this 
bill  was  tantamount  to  the  Senate  acting 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  working 
its  will  upon  the  bill.  It  was  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  I  hoped  to  avoid  by  support¬ 
ing  the  motion  to  recommit.  When  that 
motion  failed,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  rework  the  bill  right  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

That  we  have  now  done. 

The  guidance  of  the  majority  leader 
in  that  action  was  eminently  successful 
and  has  now  produced  a  bill  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  much  stronger  bill  than 
the  one  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In  reporting, 
even  that  committee  in  its  report  ex¬ 
pressed  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  bill 
and  the  conduct  of  the  program. 

I  would  also  express  my  appreciation 
and  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  in 
.leading  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  these  past  weeks  to 
strengthen  the  bill  and  thereby,  we  hope, 
the  foreign  aid  program.  His  skillful, 
learned  presentation  of  each  point  in  the 
debate  is  greatly  to  be  admired.  If,  as  a 
result  of  the  action  here  on  the  floor  in 
strengthening  the  bill,  the  foreign  aid 
program  itself  is  strengthened,  then  the 
credit  in  no  small  measure  must  go  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  astute¬ 
ly  guided  the  perfecting  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  amendments  to  the  bill  through  the 
shoals  of  opposition — opposition  which, 
I  must  say,  at  times  was  blind  opposition 
to  any  change  whatsoever,  however 
meritorious  and  justified  that  change 
might  be. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
vote  in  favor  of  final  passage  of  H.R. 
7885  as  amended. 

The  cuts  in  the  amounts  authorized 
were  relatively  unimportant.  It  is  my 
firm  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  if  action 
by  the  Congress  a  few  years  back  had 
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kept  the  lid  on  the  ever-increasing  au¬ 
thorization  for  our  foreign  aid  program 
that  program  today  would  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  and  would  not  have 
aroused  the  criticism  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  coast  to  coast.  If 
the  AID  administrators  had  been  forced 
to  count  their  pennies  rather  than  their 
millions,  they  would  have  put  the  U.S. 
dollars  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good.  The  program  needs  greatly  to 
supplant  largess  with  frugality  and  om- 
nisciept  presence  with  selective  leader¬ 
ship  where  it  counts  the  most. 

Two  amendments  which  I  offered  have 
been  adopted  and  are  included  in  the 
bill. 

One  amendment  deals  with  withhold¬ 
ing  all  aid — except  the  Peace  Corps  and 
Fulbright  educational  grants — from  na¬ 
tions  found  by  the  President  to  be  ag¬ 
gressors  or  preparing  for  aggression. 
This  amendment  should  not  have  been 
necessary.  For  years  now  either  the 
Senate  has  adopted  “sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress”  resolutions  or  Members  have 
taken  the  floor  to  denounce  this  or  that 
aggressor  nation  squandering  our  money 
to  prepare  to  engage  in  aggression.  But 
these  warning  signs  of  a  rising  tide  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  gone  unheeded  by 
this  and  past  administrations.  And  now 
the  Congress  has  acted  with  clarity  in 
setting  forth  the  guidelines  of  how  it 
expects  the  foreign  aid  program  to  op¬ 
erate. 

The  second  amendment  relates  to  mil¬ 
itary  aid  to  Latin  American  countries. 
This  too  is  an  amendment  which  should 
not  have  been  necessary.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  hints  in  the  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  years  which  should  have 
given  the  military  program  administra¬ 
tors  clear  indication  that  the  policies 
they  were  pursuing  in  giving  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  each  and  every  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  country  did  not  follow  the  wishes 
of  the  Congress.  However,  those  hints — 
and  even  some  of  the  restrictions  writ¬ 
ten  into  foreign  assistance  program  au¬ 
thorizations — went  unheeded.  So,  fi¬ 
nally,  there  was  no  recourse  but  to  write 
the  restriction  into  the  bill  this  year. 

Many  other  amendments  offered  by 
other  Senators  have  been  adopted  and 
should  result  in  a  much  stronger  bill. 

Will  it  result  in  a  much  stronger  for¬ 
eign  aid  program?  That  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Congress  can  but  set  down  broad  gen¬ 
eral  guidelines  describing  the  type  of 
program  it  is  willing  to  support.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  administrators  of  that 
program  to  adhere  to  those  guidelines 
and  steer  the  foreign  aid  program  in  that 
direction.  And  to  those  administrators 
I  will  give  this  one  bit  of  advice:  I  for 
one — and  I  am  certain  there  will  be 
others — will  be  watching  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  aid  program  closely 
in  the  months  ahead  to  see  to  it  that 
the  congressional  administrations  are 
heeded.  And  I  for  one — and  here,  too,  I 
know  that  I  will  be  joined  by  many  of  my 
colleagues — will  not  hesitate  to  fight  for 
stronger  action  if  these  warnings  go 
unheeded. 

In  that  connection  I  would  point  out 
one  fact  dealing  with  interest  rates  on 
development  loans. 


On  November  8  I  called  up  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  increase  rates  of  interest  on 
development  loans  to  the  amount  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  borrow  money. 
That  amendment  was  defeated  by  the 
vote  of  30  to  44. 

On  November  13  the  Senate  rejected 
a  second  amendment  raising  the  interest 
rate  to  2  percent.  That  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  41  to  47. 

The  point  I  make  in  this  admonition 
to  the  administrators  of  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram  is  just  this:  There  are  at  least  41 
Senators  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
custom  of  granting  development  loans  at 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  interest.  They 
want  it  raised  to  at  least  2  percent.  So 
when  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1965  comes  before  the 
Senate  not  many  months  from  now  there 
will  be  many  of  us  who  will  be  watching 
to  see  whether  the  minimum  written  into 
the  fiscal  year  1964  authorization  has 
become  the  maximum.  If  so  I  am  certain 
they  will  be  willing  to  join  with  me  in  an 
attempt  once  again  to  make  these  real 
loans  rather  than  combined  loans  and 
grants, 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  in  the  past  weeks  about  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy.  Much  of  what  has  been 
written  has  been  hastily  conceived  and 
not  thought  through. 

Now  every  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  has  contained  restrictions  on  and 
directives  to  the  Executive  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  foreign  aid  program.  If  this 
were  not  so,  the  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  could  be  expressed  in  a  single 
paragraph  such  as  the  following: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  the  sum  of  $ - for  the  fiscal  year - 

to  be  used  for  carrying  out  a  foreign  aid 
program. 

Some  who  have  spoken  and  written  on 
the  role  of  the  Senate  seem  to  set  such  a 
wide  open  authorization  as  their  goal. 

With  the  advent  of  the  AID  program 
as  an  instrumentality  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  the  Congress — which  alone  can 
appropriate  funds — has  become — wheth¬ 
er  it  wants  to  or  not — truly  enmeshed 
in  foreign  policy  determinations.  These 
can  be  of  a  positive  or  negative  type. 
Negatively  by  continuing  to  appropriate 
funds  for  on-going  programs  the  Con¬ 
gress  acquiesces  in  the  policies  being 
pursued;  postively  by  writing  into  the 
authorization  bill  certain  directives  and 
limitations. 

Actually — upon  analysis — those  who 
have  been  critical  of  some  of  the  direc¬ 
tives  written  into  the  bill  worked  on  in 
the  Senate  are  critical  because  of  the 
content  of  the  directives  rather  than 
because  they  believed  that  Congress 
should  hand  the  administration  a  blank 
check  in  the  field  of  foreign  assistance. 
They  have  sought  to  cloak  their  critic- 
cisms  under  learned  phrases  about  the 
Executive  having  a  free  hand  in  foreign 
policy  detemiinations.  They  overlooked 
their  own  silence  over  the  restrictions  ap¬ 
proved  and  recommended  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
recommendations  of  that  committee. 
They  are  still  only  recommendations  of 
that  committee.  They  are  still  only  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  be  accepted,  rejected  or 
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amended  by  the  Senate  and  the  other 
body. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Senate  has 
been  doing  these  past  weeks — accepting, 
rejecting,  or  amending  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
That  is  its  duty.  For  the  Constitution 
states  not  only  that  the  appropriating 
power  lies  with  the  Congress,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  the  further  limitation  that: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  of 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill — H.R.  7885 — two  pro¬ 
posals  for  changing  the  program  have 
been  advanced  which  should  put  all 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  alert. 

The  repeated  statements  portending 
proposals  to  be  put  before  the  Congress 
bode  ill  for  the  retention  of  even  the 
small  amount  of  congressional  control 
over  the  foreign  aid  program. 

If  this  is  the  future  “new  look”  of 
the  program  it  is  only  more  of  the 
same. 

The  first  proposal  I  expect  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  is  that  we  should  delegate  to 
international  organizations  more  and 
more  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  aid 
program — with  our  money,  of  course. 
This  trend  I  will  also  resist.  The  Con¬ 
gress  should  seek  in  more  and  more  ways 
to  regain  control  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram — control  which  it  has  in  the  past 
years  weakly  permitted  to  be  taken  from 
it.  It  is  essential  that  this  control  be 
regained  by  the  Congress.  You  will  recall 
the  action  a  few  years  back  when  the 
World  Bank  approved  a  large  loan  to 
Egypt  for  improving  the  Suez  Canal  at 
the  very  time  when  Egypt  was  refusing 
to  adhere  to  its  international  commit¬ 
ments  and  permit  free  passage  through 
the  canal. 

This  lack  of  firm  control  over  who, 
where,  and  how  U.S.  dollars  are  to  be 
spent  should  not  be  transferred  to  in¬ 
ternational  organizations.  The  siren’s 
call  of  anonymity  in  foreign  aid  decisions 
should  not  be  heeded.  It  is  true  that 
such  anonymity  dissipates  blame  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  fumbles.  But  more  important, 
if  we  are  building  up  the  U.S.  image  in 
the  countries  aided,  we  should  be  there 
to  take  the  credit  when  our  foreign  aid 
program  proves  to  be  a  success. 

Although  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the 
final  passage  of  the  foreign  aid  authori¬ 
zation  bill,  because  of  the  improving 
amendments  which  the  Senate  adopted, 
it  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  I 
am  completely  satisfied  with  the  bill  or 
will,  without  attempting  further  to  im¬ 
prove  the  foreign  aid  program,  docilely 
vote  to  approve  whatever  appropriations 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  On  that  point, 
I  shall  wait  and  see. 

NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  DEVELOPING  PRIVATE  ENTER¬ 
PRISE  THROUGH  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
foreign  aid  message  to  Congress  last 
spring.  President  Kennedy  declared : 

The  primary  new  initiative  in  this  year's 
program  relates  to  our  increased  efforts  to 
encourage  the  investment  of  private  capital 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
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Private  investment  is  now  being 
heavily  stressed  in  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  four  basic  reasons. 

First.  The  United  States  has  a  vital 
interest  in  encouraging  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  initiative  in  countries  receiv¬ 
ing  our  assistance. 

Second.  Achievement  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  growth  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  nations  requires  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  technological  and  managerial 
skills  in  the  private  sector  of  their  econ¬ 
omies. 

Third.  Economic  development  of  the 
less  developed  countries  cannot  be 
achieved  through  Government  assistance 
alone.  There  is  not  enough  money  in 
all  the  public  treasuries  to  supply  the 
needed  capital.  Foreign  aid  can  pro¬ 
vide  some  of  the  capital  required  for  the 
first  stages  of  development,  but  only 
through  private  enterprise  can  a  coun¬ 
try  achieve  eventual  economic  indepen¬ 
dence. 

Public  funds  are,  of  course,  still  neces¬ 
sary  for  large  public  utility  type  projects, 
such  as  dams,  transportation  networks, 
and  irrigation  systems.  These  facilities, 
while  essential  to  support  the  private  sec¬ 
tor,  are  often  not  attractive  to  private 
investors,  especially  in  the  less-developed 
countries.  Moreover,  Government  funds 
are  necessary  to  provide  the  social  prog¬ 
ress  projects — the  schools,  for  example, 
from  which  private  companies  must  draw 
their  educated  managers  and  skilled 
laborers,  as  well  as  the  public  health 
facilities  essential  to  a  vigorous  work 
force. 

Finally,  as  foreign  aid  succeeds  in 
helping  countries  to  reach  self-sustain¬ 
ing  economic  growth,  private  capital  will 
take  the  place  of  Government  aid.  Pri¬ 
vate  investment  is  therefore  increasingly 
important  not  only  to  assist  in  the  phase¬ 
out  of  Government  aid  but  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuing  mutually  beneficial 
economic  relationship  when  aid  has 
terminated. 

Foreign  aid  draws  on  the  resources  of 
a  broad  segment  of  the  private  sector 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  done 
in  part  through  universities,  coopera¬ 
tives,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
credit  unions,  trade  unions  and  similar 
organizations.  Relationships  with  pri¬ 
vate  business.  United  States  and  foreign 
are  also  very  extensive.  These  relation¬ 
ships  can  be  divided  into  three  general 
categories:  First,  procurement  with  for¬ 
eign  aid  dollars;  second,  assistance  to 
private  U.S.  business  in  locating  and  fi¬ 
nancing  profitable  investment  opportu¬ 
nities  in  less  developed  countries,  and 
third,  strengthening  the  local  foreign 
business  community. 

As  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  to  tight¬ 
en  procurement  procedures  in  order  to 
protect  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  to 
stimulate  the  U.S.  economy,  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  increasingly  based  on 
procurement  of  American  goods  and 
services.  Of  the  $2.4  billion  committed 
during  fiscal  year  1963,  $1.9  billion  or 
80  percent  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

This  has  had  a  dramatic  impact  on 
several  major  U.S.  industries,  particular¬ 
ly  the  chemical  industry  and  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  In  1960,  17  percent 


of  the  fertilizer  financed  by  foreign  aid 
came  from  the  United  States;  in  1963 
that  percentage  will  be  97  percent. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1963,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Chemical  Week  magazine  reports 
that  foreign  aid  funds  financed  $34  mil¬ 
lion  in  exports  of  chemical  products 
such  as  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  basic 
industrial  chemicals. 

Similarly,  in  iron  and  steel  products  in 
1960,  11  percent  came  from  U.S.  mills 
while  in  1963,  87  percent  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  came  from  the  United  States.  At 
the  present  time  more  than  one-half  of 
all  U.S.  iron  and  steel  exports  are  fi¬ 
nanced  out  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Just  in  recent  weeks,  for  example, 
there  have  been  foreign  aid  orders  for 
$630,000  for  steel  billets  to  Pakistan  from 
Bethlehem  Steel,  $1.5  million  for  hot- 
rolled  aluminum  steel  sheet  to  India  from 
McLouth  Steel,  $563,000  for  coke  tin  plate 
to  Taiwan  from  Wheeling  Steel,  and 
$255,000  for  steel  wire  rods  to  India  from 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron. 

In  addition  to  using  8  out  of  10  for¬ 
eign  aid  dollars  for  buying  American 
goods,  special  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  increase  the  role  of  U.S.  private  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  development  of  less-de¬ 
veloped  countries. 

First.  There  is  a  special  program  for 
finding  and  drawing  the  attention  of  pri¬ 
vate  businessmen  to  investment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  less  developing  countries.  The 
first  comprehensive  listing  and  summar¬ 
izing  is  now  being  made  of  investment 
opportunities  identified  in  feasibility 
studies  conducted  since  1960. 

Four  countries  have  been  selected  as 
showcase  nations  for  private  invest¬ 
ment — that  is,  specific  target  countries 
in  which  to  demonstrate  the  contribu¬ 
tion  that  private  participation  can  make 
to  economic  development.  The  four 
countries  selected  are  Colombia  in  Latin 
America,  Pakistan  in  the  Near  East,  Ni¬ 
geria  in  Africa  and  Thailand  in  the  Far 
East.  These  are  all  nations  which  are 
regarded  as  friendly  toward  private  in¬ 
vestment  from  the  United  States,  and 
countries  in  which  substantial  economic 
progress  can  be  anticipated  in  the  near 
future. 

In  each  country  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
our  foreign  aid  mission,  together  with 
the  host  governments,  have  selected  a 
small  number  of  industries  of  a  priority 
nature  that  would  be  especially  appro¬ 
priate  for  private  investment.  After 
these  opportunities  have  been  identified, 
efforts  are  made  to  match  them  with  po¬ 
tential  U.S.  investors.  Full  use  is  made 
of  industrial  and  publications  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  consul¬ 
tations  with  trade  associations,  banks, 
and  management  consulting  firms,  and 
ultimately  direct  contact  with  individ¬ 
ual  companies. 

Second.  Through  the  investment 
guarantee  program  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  U.S.  Government  pays  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  over  50  surveys 
being  undertaken  by  U.S.  private  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  survey  such  investment  op¬ 
portunities  as  castor  bean  processing  in 
Thailand,  and  manufacturing  pre¬ 
stressed  concrete  in  Argentina.  Use  of 
this  special  program  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  as  more  businessmen  have  learned  of 
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the  availability  of  this  form  of  assistance. 
Forty-five  surveys  were  approved  during 
the  past  year,  and  28  more  are  now  being 
processed. 

Third.  Between  January  1,  1962,  and 
June  30,  1963,  70  dollar  and  local  cur¬ 
rency  loans  to  private  business  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  $70  million  were  approved. 
In  September  1963,  the  largest  Cooley 
loan  was  approved— $17.5  million  in 
Indian  rupees  to  a  private  fertilizer  com¬ 
pany  in  India  in  which  the  California 
Chemical  Co.  and  the  International  Min¬ 
erals  &  Chemical  Co.  are  major  partici¬ 
pants. 

Fourth.  Processing  of  specific  risk  in¬ 
vestment  guaranty  contracts  has  been 
accelerated.  There  are  now  over  $1  bil¬ 
lion  of  such  insurance  contracts  out¬ 
standing. 

The  number  of  guaranties  issued  an¬ 
nually  has  jumped  six  times  in  the  last 
2  fiscal  years — from  $53  million  in  fiscal 
1960  to  over  $300  million  in  1962.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  dollar  volume  in  fiscal 
1964  will  exceed  one-half  billion  dollars. 

The  geographic  coverage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  also  been  enlarged — this  year 
8  additional  less  developed  countries 
have  agreed  to  implement  the  program — 
bringing  the  total  of  participating  na¬ 
tions  to  57. 

What  does  this  protection  mean  to  the 
U.S.  investor?  Let  me  cite  one  example. 
In  1960,  the  Pluswood  Industries,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  made  an  investment  in 
what  was  then  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Political  upheaval,  along  with  foreign 
exchange  difficulties,  resulted  in  the 
firm’s  inability  to  transfer  into  dollars 
the  Congolese  francs  received  as  interest 
on  a  $200,000  loan.  But  since  this  invest¬ 
ment  was  covered  by  a  guaranty  against 
inconvertibility  of  currency,  the  U.S. 
Government  paid  Pluswood  over  $17,000 
in  American  dollars  for  the  Congolese 
francs.  Thus,  the  investor  received  his 
money  at  once  and  in  dollars.  The  U.S. 
Government  then  became  the  holder  of 
the  francs  and  subsequently  was  able  to 
recover  $8,000  through  selling  the  for¬ 
eign  currency  after  the  restrictions  on 
convertibility  were  relaxed. 

Likewise,  if  a  foreign  government 
should  expropriate  the  assets  of  a  guar¬ 
anteed  investment  without  paying 
prompt,  adequate,  and  fair  compensation 
to  the  American  owner,  he  would  be  paid 
for  his  loss  by  the  U.S.  Government  un¬ 
der  the  guaranty.  Our  Government 
would  then  step  into  the  shoes  of  the 
former  owner  and  acquire  all  his  legal 
rights  against  the  foreign  government. 
If  necessary,  the  U.S.  Government  can 
sue  the  foreign  government  before  an 
international  tribunal  or  arbitration 
commission  to  obtain  reimbursement  for 
the  funds  it  had  previously  paid  out  to 
the  American  investor. 

The  confiscations  of  American  busi¬ 
nesses  in  Cuba  by  the  Castro  regime  are 
only  too  familiar  to  us  all.  Although 
the  guarantee  program  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  Cuba  long  before  Castro’s  ascent 
to  power,  none  of  the  U.S.  companies 
operating  there  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  insurance  against  expropriation. 
The  lesson  was  well  learned  through  this 
sad  experience,  and  since  that  time  ap¬ 
plications  for  investment  guarantees 
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have  increased  markedly.  Presently 
pending  are  over  1,000  applications  for 
investment  guarantees  amounting  to 
more  than  $4  billion. 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in 
the  world  today,  the  frequent  talk  about 
nationalization  of  foreign  enterprises, 
and  the  newspaper  articles  on  bombings 
by  Communist  rebels,  one  might  expect 
that  the  Government  must  have  paid 
out  substantial  amounts  of  money  un¬ 
der  these  guarantees.  Yet,  amazingly 
enough,  to  date  the  only  loss  suffered 
by  the  Government  is  that  one  case  I 
already  mentioned,  the  Pluswood  Co.  in 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  where  the  net  loss 
equaled  about  $9,000.  Thus,  for  over  $1 
billion  in  insurance  coverage,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  has  had  to  pay  out  only  $9,000 
and  that  small  outlay  has  been  more 
than  amply  offset  by  the  premiums  col¬ 
lected  on  the  policies — over  $12  million 
as  of  June  1963. 

Although  the  program  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  since  1948,  no  guaranteed  invest¬ 
ment  has  ever  been  nationalized  by  a  for¬ 
eign  government  and  no  guaranteed  in¬ 
vestment  has  yet  been  damaged  by  war, 
revolution,  or  insurrection.  Of  course,  it 
is  possible  that  in  the  future  these  events 
could  occur  and  that  is  why  the  guar¬ 
antees  are  available.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  several  steps  to  minimize 
the  likelihood  of  their  occurrence.  Be¬ 
fore  the  program  may  be  instituted  in 
any  country,  suitable  arrangements  must 
be  made  by  the  government  of  that  na¬ 
tion  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  This  generally  takes  the  form  of 
an  international  agreement  in  which  the 
foreign  government  agrees  to  submit  any 
disputes  with  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  investment  guarantee  matters  to 
international  arbitration.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  foreign  nation  assumes  both  a 
legal  and  moral  obligation  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  American  investor  and  his 
Government.  At  present,  57  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries  have  signed  these  agree¬ 
ments  and  implemented  the  program. 

Each  individual  investment  must  also 
receive  the  approval  of  the  government 
of  the  host  country  before  an  investment 
guarantee  is  issued.  As  of  June  this  year 
almost  700  applications  for  guarantees 
had  received  foreign  government  ap¬ 
proval  in  nations  throughout  the  free 
world. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  approved  the  full 
administration  request  for  increasing 
the  ceiling  on  specific  risk  guarantees 
from  $1.3  to  $2.5  billion.  This  request 
also  has  been  approved  by  the  House. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  rejected  a  provision 
in  the  House  bill  which  would  make  an 
investment  guarantee  agreement  a  con¬ 
dition  for  aid.  I  agree  with  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  statement  on  page  14  of  its  re¬ 
port  that  such  a  provision  would  not 
accomplish  the  intended  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  U.S.  investment.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  think  there  is  ample  evidence, 
especially  in  Latin  America,  that  such  a 
provision  would  seriously  jeopardize  U.S. 
private  investment.  I  hope  our  con¬ 
ferees  will  stand  firm  in  conference  on 
dropping  this  very  unwise  provision, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  after 


brief  debate,  and  after  being  rejected  in 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Fifth.  Guarantees  involving  $30.9  mil¬ 
lion  have  been  authorized  to  cover  ex¬ 
tended  risks  of  U.S.  private  investments 
in  self -liquidating  pilot  housing  projects 
in  Latin  America.  One  nonhousing  ex¬ 
tended  risk  guarantee  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  petrochemical  complex  in  Argen¬ 
tina  involving  five  U.S.  firms. 

Sixth.  There  has  been  vigorous  sup¬ 
port  of  intermediate  credit  institutions. 
Since  September  1951,  over  1  billion  in 
dollars  and  dollar  equivalents  of  local 
currency  has  been  lent  to  85  institutions 
in  46  countries  for  relending  by  them  to 
qualified  private  subborrowers  in  the 
fields  of  industry,  housing,  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

In  Colombia,  for  example,  a  dairy  com¬ 
pany  has  completed  an  investment  sur¬ 
vey  and  is  proceeding  with  a  joint 
venture  to  produce  dairy  products.  A 
number  of  U.S.  firms  are  considering 
partnership  ventures  in  the  fields  of  food 
processing,  meatpacking,  metalworking, 
lumber  and  building  materials. 

In  Nigeria,  another  major  dairy  com¬ 
pany,  with  U.S.  assistance,  has  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  make  a  half  million  dollar 
investment  to  build  a  reconstituted  milk 
plant  in  Lagos  with  Nigeria  partners;  it 
has  applied  for  a  U.S.  political  risk  in¬ 
vestment  guaranty. 

In  Thailand,  a  joint  venture  between 
a  U.S.  cable  and  wire  manufacturer  and 
a  local  Thai  firm  is  under  active  nego¬ 
tiation  as  a  direct  result  of  U.S.  efforts. 
Our  foreign  aid  officials  also  are  working 
with  a  potential  investor  in  an  aluminum 
fabricating  plant  in  Thailand. 

In  Pakistan,  an  investment  proposal 
for  a  tire  plant  is  now  going  forward, 
and  investment  survey  grants  have  been 
approved  for  a  carbon  black  plant,  a  ma¬ 
chine  tool  operation,  a  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing  plant,  a  plastics  firm,  and 
a  seafood  processing  venture. 

What  about  the  effect  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  on  our  balance  of  payments?  A 
recent  survey  of  investments  covered  by 
specific  risk  guaranties  showed  that  88 
percent  of  the  investment  was  in  the 
form  of  exports  of  U.S.  goods — of  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  engineering — leaving 
an  initial  dollar  outflow  of  12  pei'cent  of 
the  investment.  In  addition,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  not  only  a  dollar  return  on  these  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  future,  but  also  in 
increased  exports  of  American  compo¬ 
nents  and  equipment  to  supply  these  new 
factories. 

A  number  of  other  measures  are  being 
taken  by  our  Government  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  local  climate  for  investment 
and  stimulating  the  growth  of  local  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  These  include:  Work¬ 
ing  with  host  governments  to  induce  local 
changes  and  reforms  in  tax,  tariff,  mone¬ 
tary  and  agrarian  policy;  assisting  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  financing  local  investment 
centers,  development  institutions  and 
productivity  centers  for  identifying  in¬ 
vestment  opportunities,  bringing  to¬ 
gether  local  and  foreign  investments, 
training  and  assisting  local  businessmen 
in  improving  business  administration; 
conducting  feasibility  studies  to  establish 
what  investment  opportunities  exist  by 
industry  for  particular  countries;  con¬ 


ducting  a  major  participant  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  training,  and  the  like. 
One  good  example  is  the  school  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  being  established  in 
Peru  by  U.S.  experts,  which  the  Peruvians 
themselves  will  later  operate.  This  is 
the  first  graduate  school  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  in  all  of  Latin  America.  It 
is  a  pioneering  step  toward  developing 
the  entrepreneurial  and  business  skills 
which  Latin  Americans  need  in  order  to 
spur  the  growth  of  private  business. 

Through  our  foreign  aid  program  we 
are  attempting  to  spread  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  a  wider  knowledge  in  the 
developing  countries  of  what  modern  re¬ 
sponsible  private  business  leadership  can 
do  to  speed  up  economic  development.  In 
order  for  us  to  achieve  the  foreign  aid 
goal  of  self-sustaining  economic  growth, 
we  must  strengthen  the  local  private  sec¬ 
tor,  including  the  role  of  U.S.  industry, 
by  applying  basic  American  business 
principles — good  pay  for  trained  and  pro¬ 
ductive  workers;  large  volume  sales  on 
small  net  profit;  mass  production  and 
mass  consumption.  The  success  of  these 
principles  in  fostering  economic  growth, 
so  amply  demonstrated  by  our  own  econ- 
nomy,  has  also  been  demonstrated  in 
recent  years  in  the  successful  growth  of 
the  economies  of  Greece,  Israel,  Mexico, 
the  Philippines  and  Taiwan. 

In  a  sense,  much  of  our  foreign  aid  is 
like  a  consumer  credit  operation  selling 
goods  on  time.  Foreign  aid  is  financing 
capital  projects  and  investments  which 
will  help  the  countries  receiving  aid  to 
become  self-supporting  and  to  repay 
their  loans  from  us.  After  World  War 
H,  we  provided  substantial  economic  as¬ 
sistance  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
We  no  longer  need  to  help  those  nations, 
and  their  booming  economies  now  permit 
them  to  buy  ever-increasing  amounts  of 
American  goods.  In  the  same  way,  our 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  world,  while 
helping  to  stimulate  industrialization  and 
the  creation  of  a  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  millions  of  underprivileged  peo¬ 
ple,  can  provide  a  rich  new  future  market 
for  American  goods  and  investments. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  at  long  last,  I  have  seen  an  attempt 
by  a  few  Senators  to  express  the  will  and 
the  desires  of  the  American  people  who 
are  tired  of  seeing  their  money  wasted 
on  needless  foreign  aid  programs.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com¬ 
mend  the  gallant  effort  that  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  is  carrying  on  in  his  effort 
to  bring  commonsense  to  our  foreign  aid 
program.  Many  of  us  are  here  support¬ 
ing  him  but  few  have  shown  the  spirit 
and  the  courage  that  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  this  American.  I  am  proud 
to  associate  myself  with  him  in  this  fight 
against  this  excessive  authorization  for 
foreign  aid.  Many  Americans  have 
wanted  to  phase  out  and  eliminate  our 
foreign  aid  program.  At  long  last  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  had  a 
few  Members  who  have  shown  the  cour¬ 
age  to  rise  up  and  fight  the  big  spenders 
of  Washington  who  give  away  our  money. 
I  hope  that  this  fight  which  is  being 
made  by  a  group  of  Senators  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  for  the  days  of  the  free 
spenders  who  have  dominated  the  Wash¬ 
ington  scene  for  many  years.  Let  us 
bring  commonsense  back  to  Government. 
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It  is  patent  that  the  Americans  have 
lost  their  patience  with  the  big  spend¬ 
ers  who  insist  upon  giving  away  millions 
of  our  taxpayers’  dollars  for  programs 
that  are  poorly  administered  and  lack 
realistic  or  practical  effects  beneficial  to 
the  citizens  of  the  countries  receiving 
the  huge  sums  of  money. 

I  have  voted  for  all  the  amendments 
which  would  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
and  the  confusion  that  exists  in  our  cur¬ 
rent  foreign  aid  program.  I  voted  for 
the  so-called  powerhouse  amendment 
with  full  realization  that  the  cuts  au¬ 
thorized  in  that  amendment  were  totally 
inadequate  and  insufficient  if  a  realistic 
and  effective  program  were  to  be  adopted. 
The  need  for  foreign  aid  today  bears  no 
resemblance  in  either  cause  or  effect  to 
the  justification  of  foreign  aid  in  the 
late  1940’s  and  early  1950’s. 

The  debate  which  has  taken  place  on 
this  floor  in  the  past  2  weeks  has  con¬ 
clusively  shown  one  thing  to  be  a  fact 
and  that  is:  We  cannot  buy  friendship. 
In  administering  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  given  money  to  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  and  to  neutral  countries 
which  have  not  been  friendly  toward  us, 
but,  in  fact,  have  denied  us  when  the 
chips  were  down. 

We  have  doled  out  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  aid  program  $104  bil¬ 
lion.  Some  of  this  money  has  been  con¬ 
structively  used  to  stimulate  and  develop 
economies  of  countries  which  were 
wrecked  because  of  the  war.  We  have 
assisted  many  peoples  and  have  alleviat¬ 
ed  much  suffering.  But  times  have 
changed.  We  are  no  longer  living  in  the 
1940’s  and  1950’s.  This  is  1963.  I  ask 
the  advocates  to  admit  to  changing  times 
and  realize  that  because  a  program  was 
successful  in  1948  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  good  today.  We  have  tried  to  convince 
ourselves  that  we  are  buying  friend¬ 
ship,  but  friendship  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

We  have  attempted  to  establish  strong 
governments  through  our  foreign  aid 
gifts  and  yet  because  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  mismanaged,  the  govern¬ 
ments  we  have  attempted  to  establish 
have  been  mismanaged.  Governments 
we  have  financed  have  been  destroyed 
and  taken  over  by  other  persons  alien  to 
our  causes  or  persons  who  are  eager  to 
benefit  personally  from  our  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Over  $2 y2  billion,  American  taxpayer’s 
money,  has  gone  to  the  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Yugoslavia  headed  by  an 
avowed  Communist,  Marshall  Tito. 
What  have  we  done  in  that  country 
with  our  money?  We  have  not  pur¬ 
chased  a  friend.  We  have  not  wooed 
the  country  from  the  Communist  bloc. 
We  have  not  brought  freedom  to  its  peo¬ 
ple.  We  have  done  nothing  but  pour 
$2y2  billion  down  the  rathole. 

Our  Treasury  gates  have  been  left 
wide  open  with  the  big  spenders  shovel¬ 
ing  our  American  money  to  countries 
which  will  never  make  the  needed  re¬ 
forms.  The  welfare  of  the  United  States 
demands  that  we  stop  this  shocking 
waste  and  the  inefficient  policies  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  We  need  to  phase 
out  this  program.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  do  that  in  the  immediate  future.  The 


debate  here  on  the  Senate  floor  resembles 
a  gigantic  auction  sale.  We  have  been 
selling  to  the  most  persuasive  bidder  U.S. 
tax  dollars.  A  few  patriotic  Senators 
have  been  attempting  to  stop  the  out¬ 
flow  of  our  taxpayers’  money.  In  order 
to  stop  the  flow  they  must  compromise 
with  the  administration’s  spokesmen. 
We  have  been  compromising  with  the 
property  rights  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers.  It  is  their  money  which  has 
been  the  subject  matter  of  the  great 
compromise. 

Today  America  is  faced  with  some  se¬ 
rious  problems  of  its  own.  We  have  an 
unemployment  problem.  Our  economy 
is  not  growing  at  a  rapid  enough  rate. 
Our  balance  of  payments  is  creating  a 
serious  threat  to  our  solvency.  Our 
gold  outflow  is  at  a  precarious  level.  Let 
us  face  our  home  problems  with  all  our 
energies,  talents,  and  resources.  Do  not 
forget  that  this  Nation  is  faced  with 
crises  which  need  to  be  handled  today. 
Generosity  is  a  wonderful  thing  and  I 
believe  that  we  should  give  a  helping 
hand  when  asistance  is  needed,  but 
charity  begins  at  home  and  our  talents 
and  resources  are  needed  here. 

We  had  better  use  our  talents  and  re¬ 
sources  here  in  the  United  States  so  that 
we  may  develop  a  country  which  is  strong 
economically  and  militarily.  We  need 
to  protect  our  own  interests.  We  must 
not  let  the  State  Department  dictate 
economic  conditions  under  which  this 
country  must  operate  in  order  to  favor 
a  foreign  country.  We  must  not  try  to 
buy  friendship.  We  must  not  let  coun¬ 
tries  import  great  quantities  of  mate¬ 
rials  into  this  country  in  a  vain  effort  to 
win  their  friendship.  Let  us  not  use 
huge  sums  of  American  taxpayers 
moneys  to  build  giant  steel  mills  and 
other  industries  in  foreign  countries 
which  then  turn  around  and  import 
goods  into  this  counrty,  thus  creating  a 
greater  unemployment  problem  for  our 
own  people.  The  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  is  bad.  I  think  it  deserves  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  We  must  take  the 
shackles  off  our  own  industry  if  we  are 
going  to  solve  our  own  unemployment 
problem.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  way  to 
help  ourselves  in  this  area  is  to  create 
great  industries  abroad  which  can  com¬ 
pete  from  a  preferential  positon  with 
our  own  people. 

We  are  the  United  States  of  America. 
Let  us  keep  our  perspective.  Let  us 
maintain  our  Republic.  We  must  pro¬ 
tect  our  own  interests  if  we  are  to  gain 
the  leadership  of  the  world.  Until  very 
recent  years  we  were  the  envy  of  all 
Nations.  But,  recently  we  have  not  lived 
up  to  our  commitments.  We  have  ap¬ 
peased  our  enemies.  We  have  shown 
weakness  when  strength  was  needed. 
We  were  the  envy  of  the  world  because 
we  had  an  industrial  country  which 
could  compete  and  withstand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  whole  world.  We  were  mili¬ 
tarily  strong.  We  had  a  people  who 
were  devoutly  religious  with  a  faith  in 
their  God  and  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  their  Government.  And  now  look 
at  us.  We  are  now  looked  down  upon 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world  because  they 
look  at  a  government  which  is  incon¬ 
sistent  and  does  not  have  a  program  or 
an  objective. 


We  have  been  abused  by  those  people 
we  have  financed.  We  are  ridiculed  the 
world  over  because  we  attempt  to  buy 
friendships  which  are  not  for  sale.  Let 
us  be  realistic  about  foreign  aid.  Let 
us  put  our  resources  to  building  a  coun¬ 
try  and  a  Nation  which  can  once  again 
aspire  to  a  position  that  is  respected 
and  envied  the  world  over. 

FOREIGN  AID - A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  final  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  final  com¬ 
ments.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
bill  itself,  but  more  importantly  on  the 
treatment  of  the  aid  bill  in  the  Senate 
this  year  and  on  the  future  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

The  present  situation  is  indeed  para¬ 
doxical.  All  things  considered,  the  pres¬ 
ent  foreign  aid  program  is  the  best- 
administered  programme  have  had  since 
the  Marshall  plan.  Following  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  in  1961,  the  whole  program 
was  reorganized.  It  was  placed  on  a 
regional  basis,  with  a  regional  adminis¬ 
trator  directing  and  coordinating  all  aid 
activities  in  one  area.  New  personnel 
were  recruited.  An  experienced,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  aid  administrator  was  appoint¬ 
ed  from  the  ranks  of  the  President’s 
closest  collaborators.  In  general,  this 
has  left  us  today  with  an  aid  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  better  tooled  to  do  the  job 
than  has  been  the  case  in  years.  And 
yet,  paradoxically,  this  is  the  very  time 
Congress  has  heaped  criticism  on  this 
program. 

Why  this  assault  on  the  aid  bill  this 
year?  It  should  be  clear  by  now  from 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  that  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  this  year  has  become  a 
lightning  rod  for  every  frustration  suf¬ 
fered  by  any  Senator.  If  a  Congress¬ 
man  or  Senator  is  unhappy  about  con¬ 
tinued  high  unemployment,  he  may  give 
vent  to  his  dissatisfaction  by  attacking 
the  foreign  aid  program.  If  he  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  works  program  in  his  State  or  dis¬ 
trict,  he  may  attack  the  aid  program. 
If  he  is  disappointed  over  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  tax  bill  or  a  civil 
rights  bill,  his  frustration  spills  over  on 
the  foreign  aid  program.  If  he  believes 
the  administration  has  pushed  too  hard 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  a  healthy  slap 
at  foreign  aid  may  serve  to  remind  the 
administration  of  congressional  power. 
In  short,  the  aid  program  is  fair  game 
for  attacks  from  any  source  for  any 
reason. 

The  actions  of  Congress  these  past 
weeks  also  indicate  a  growing  frustration 
with  the  heavy  burden  of  the  cold  war. 
The  foreign  aid  burden  continues  after 
15  years — and  there  is  little  prospect  that 
it  will  disappear,  because  there  is  little 
prospect  that  the  cold  war  will  disappear. 

Again  we  are  confronted  with  a  strange 
and  disturbing  paradox.  At  the  very 
time  we  finally  appear  to  be  winning  the 
cold  war,  we  seem  to  be  doubting  our 
own  strength.  At  the  very  time  the 
Communists  finally  seem  to  be  giving 
way  and  pulling  back,  we  also  seem  to  be 
giving  way  and  pulling  back. 

The  Communists  are  having  trouble 
with  their  economy.  They  are  cutting 
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back  on  their  foreign  aid  program  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  the  necessary 
resources.  What  a  great  opportunity 
this  provides  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  retrench.  Now  is  the  time  to  use 
our  own  economic  resources  and  the 
fruits  of  our  $600  billion  national  in¬ 
come  for  a  great  foreign  aid  offensive. 

Now  is  the  time  for  mobilizing  all  the 
resources  at  our  comamnd — public  and 
private — yes,  above  all,  bringing  into  our 
oversea  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  programs  the  private  economy  of 
the  United  States — we  must  put  to  work 
all  private  enterprise  resources. 

Now  is  the  time  for  faith  in  ourselves, 
and  confidence  that  the  future  belongs  to 
freemen. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  cuts  back  on  its 
commitments  we  should  move  ahead. 
Look  at  the  way  the  Germans  are  mov¬ 
ing  ahead  all  over  the  world.  Some  of 
the  largest  investments  in  the  underde¬ 
veloped  world  are  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  many  of 
them  in  some  of  the  most  apparently  un¬ 
settled  countries,  such  as  the  Congo, 
Korea,  and  Brazil. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  expanding  its  foreign 
aid  program. 

Or  look  at  the  example  of  the  British, 
who  are  preparing  to  launch  an  even 
larger  foreign  aid  program  at  the  very 
time  we  are  reducing  ours.  How  para¬ 
doxical. 

It  strikes  me  as  just  a  bit  strange  that 
at  the  very  time  when  our  example  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  catch  hold,  we  find  ourselves 
talking  about  cuts.  This  is  like  cutting 
back  on  production  just  as  the  new 
models  begin  to  catch  on,  and  sales  have 
started  booming. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  aid  does  not 
always  achieve  quick  results.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  in  the  last  15  years,  it 
is  that  the  development  of  less-developed 
countries  requires  determination — dog¬ 
ged  determination.  The  way  is  often 
hard.  Results  are  not  always  readily 
apparent.  Change  is  stubbornly  slow. 
There  are  many  disappointments  and 
defeats.  Mistakes  are  made.  Errors  are 
committed.  Doubt  sets  in,  and  discour¬ 
agement  grows. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  sense  of  despair 
seems  to  grip  the  mind.  Doubts  become 
fears,  and  hopes  are  overcome  by  ques¬ 
tions.  Can  foreign  aid  ever  work?  Are 
there  any  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
development?  Would  we  be  better  off 
to  abolish  the  existing  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  and  start  all  over  again? 

Many  are  worried,  and  rightly  so, 
about  our  balance  of  payments.  But  why 
take  it  out  on  foreign  aid,  which  con¬ 
tributes  less  to  the  balance -of -payments 
deficit  than  the  cumulative  spending  of 
American  tourists  overseas,  in  fact  only 
half  as  much? 

Others  are  justifiably  worried  about 
restrictions  placed  by  other  countries  on 
American  exports.  But  why  make  for¬ 
eign  aid  the  whipping  boy  when  8  out 
of  every  10  foreign  aid  dollars  are  spent 
on  exporting  U.S.  goods  and  services? 

Why  kick  foreign  aid,  when  major 
U.S.  industries  are  benefiting  materially 
from  export  sales  financed  by  foreign  aid 


dollars — when  one-fourth  of  the  exports 
of  U.S.  iron  and  steel  companies,  one- 
third  of  U.S.  fertilizer  exports  and  al¬ 
most  one-fourth  of  U.S.  railroad  equip¬ 
ment,  for  example,  are  paid  for  by  for¬ 
eign  aid? 

Some  are  increasingly  concerned,  with 
good  reason,  about  the  future  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government  in  countries  strug¬ 
gling  toward  political  democracy.  But 
why  should  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
a  whole  suffer  because  of  particular 
problems  encountered  along  the  way? 

Others  are  troubled  by  the  climate  for 
American  investment  overseas  and  the 
effect  of  development  in  other  countries 
on  our  own  economic  strength.  But 
why  should  foreign  aid  be  blamed  for  our 
economic  distress  and  dislocation,  or  for 
the  state  of  our  international  trade? 

Foreign  aid  has  its  problems,  and  they 
must  be  faced  realistically  and  resolutely. 
But  foreign  aid  should  not  become  the 
catharsis  for  all  the  ills  of  the  world,  nor 
made  the  scapegoat  for  accumulated 
anxieties. 

No  undertaking  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  has  posed  a  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  than  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
wonder  is  that  we  have  made  any  prog¬ 
ress  during  the  brief  time  the  program 
has  been  in  operation.  It  has  been  al¬ 
most  a  thousand  years  since  the  Magna 
Carta,  and  we  are  still  struggling  with 
basic  questions  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  Yet  scarcely  more  than  10  years 
since  the  launching  of  one  of  history’s 
greatest  human  undertakings  there  is 
impatience  with  its  progress. 

Life  magazine,  in  a  recent  editorial  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  entitled  “The 
Latin  Sky  is  Brighter,”  commented  that 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  “are  nothing 
less  than  to  raise  the  incomes,  diversify 
and  integrate  the  economies,  reform  the 
tax  and  land  structures,  improve  the 
health,  housing  and  schooling,  and  en¬ 
large  the  freedom  of  200  million  people 
in  the  next  8  years.  Unlike  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  which  rebuilt  a  damaged  but 
going  concern,  the  Alliance  aims  to 
shape  a  society  and  an  economy  that 
have  not  existed  before.” 

Impatience  is  sometimes  a  virtue,  and 
complacency  a  sin.  But  it  takes  21  years 
before  we  even  consider  a  human  being 
mature  enough  to  shoulder  individual 
responsibility,  and  the  Alliance,  as  the 
Life  editorial  says,  involves  nothing  less 
than  the  building  of  a  new  society  and  a 
new  economic  system.  Even  in  the 
space  age,  where  time  has  been  com¬ 
pressed  beyond  belief,  it  is  foolish  to  ex¬ 
pect  such  a  gigantic  task  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  overnight.  Ten  years  may  seem 
to  us  like  a  long  time.  But  measured  by 
history,  and  by  the  time  required  to 
change  whole  societies,  10  years  is  but 
a  beginning.  The  Alliance  was  never 
meant  to  be  completed  in  10  years.  It 
was  meant  to  be  well  underway  within 
10  years.  Yet  there  are  those  who  are 
saying  after  only  2  years  have  passed 
since  it  was  created  that  the  Alliance 
cannot  succeed.  Truly  it  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  if  this  attitude  were  to  prevail.  It 
is  succeeding,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  succeed,  but  only  if  we  give  it  our 
full  and  continued  support  now  and  in 
the  years  ahead. 


Arnold  Toynbee  has  said  that  this  age 
will  be  remembered  not  as  the  atomic  age 
or  even  as  the  space  age.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  the  age  in  which  one- 
third  of  the  human  race  banded  together 
to  help  the  other  two- thirds.  Being 
mortal  and  finite,  being  bounded  in  our 
understanding  and  in  our  perspective,  we 
have  difficulty  comprehending  the  his¬ 
torical  significance  of  the  momentous 
events  of  our  day  and  generation.  We 
act  by  faith,  reason,  and  conviction, 
without  knowing  the  consequences.  We 
can  see  back,  but  we  can  only  look  ahead. 
We  can  peer  into  the  future,  and  try  to 
take  the  road  which  leads  in  the  right 
direction.  But  we  commit  an  act  of 
faith,  in  ourselves  and  in  human  destiny, 
whenever  we  choose  one  way  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  another. 

There  are  many  who  look  upon  foreign 
aid  as  the  wrong  course  to  follow.  Some 
look  back  in  sorrow,  and  some  in  anger, 
at  the  mistakes  made  in  the  name  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  the  past.  Each  of  us,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  might  run  the  foreign  aid  program 
differently  if  we  were  in  charge.  And 
each  of  us  wonders,  when  the  roll  is 
called,  whether  our  faith  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  if  faith  we  have,  will  be 
justified  by  the  future.  We  see  through 
a  glass  darkly.  But  unless  we  have  faith 
in  ourselves  and  the  future;  unless  we 
can  translate  past  success  into  future  ac¬ 
tion,  we  will  forfeit  one  of  history’s 
greatest  opportunities  for  human  good 
and  advancement. 

Some  day,  if  we  live  long  enough,  we 
will  celebrate  the  success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  of  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program,  just  as  we  celebrate  now  the 
great  success  of  the  Marshall  plan.  I 
hope  I  am  around  then,  not  to  say  “I  told 
you  so,”  but  to  celebrate  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  in  human  history.  I 
may  allow  myself  one  small  pleasure — 
the  pleasure  of  reading  back  one  of  these 
debates,  and  comparing  what  was  said 
with  what  happened. 

We  have  heard  one  Senator  say  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  “If  I  believe 
the  expenditure  of  this  amount  of  money 
would  .stop  the  spread  of  communism,  I 
would  support  it.  But  in  the  light  of  his¬ 
tory,  how  can  any  Senator  rise  on  this 
floor  and  say  it  will  stop  communism?” 
We  have  heard  another  Senator  say  that 
foreign  aid  “is  the  road  to  bankruptcy, 
and  not  a  very  long  road  at  that.” 

Someday  I  want  to  read  back  over 
what  is  being  said  on  this  bill.  I  want 
to  amuse  myself,  as  well  as  to  console 
myself,  just  as  I  have  with  the  state¬ 
ments  I  have  just  quoted  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  debate  on  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948. 
I  want  to  rejoice  then,  as  I  do  now,  that 
the  prophets  of  doom  were  wrong,  ut¬ 
terly  wrong,  in  predicting  such  dire  con¬ 
sequences  for  foreign  aid;  in  saying  it 
would  never  work.  The  Marshall  plan 
was  a  key  weapon  in  the  defense  of  Eu¬ 
rope  against  communism.  And  rather 
than  bankrupting  the  United  States,  the 
Marshall  plan  created  vast  new  markets 
for  American  business,  and  now  has  en¬ 
abled  Europe  to  join  the  United  States 
in  helping  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  Marshall  plan  had  its  legion  of 
critics.  But  these  are  always  with  us. 
I  sometimes  wonder  how  the  American 
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Constitution  was  ever  adopted.  It  passed 
the  New  York  Convention  by  only  one 
vote  and  was  ratified  by  a  bare  margin 
in  Virginia.  How  could  so  many  virtu¬ 
ous  and  intelligent  men  have  been  wrong 
in  1789,  and  in  1948?  History  has  not 
treated  them  kindly.  Events  have  not 
borne  out  their  fears  and  misgivings.  In 
the  cold  light  of  history  they  stand  con¬ 
victed  of  being  wrong,  however  sincere 
and  well  motivated  they  were  at  the 
time. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  bear 
in  mind  some  of  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  during  the  past  2 
years,  together  with  some  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  which  are  beginning  to  be 
seen.  Unlike  the  Marshall  plan,  of 
course,  foreign  aid  to  the  less  developed 
nations  is  a  much  longer,  slower  process. 
It  has  taken  more  than  10  years  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  it  will  take  considerably  longer  be¬ 
fore  the  results  of  our  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  nations  can  be  appraised. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  recite  all  of  the 
successes  we  have  gained  in  recent  years. 
Almost  every  day  there  is  news  of  some 
new  achievement.  Just  the  other  day  I 
learned  about  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  progress  we  are  making.  In  India, 
which  is  receiving  more  American  assist¬ 
ance  and  more  assistance  from  other 
free  world  countries  than  any  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  the  rate  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  increased  from  6.4  to  8 
percent  during  the  year  ending  March 
1963.  Some  of  the  increases  in  Indian 
production  are  particularly  amazing. 
The  production  of  aluminum,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  increased  from  20,000  tons  to  43,000 
tons,  more  than  doubling  during  the 
year.  The  output  of  machine  tools,  an 
industry  so  essential  for  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  expanded  by  more  than  50 
percent  during  the  year.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  without 
which  the  Indians  cannot  achieve  vitally 
needed  agricultural  output,  increased  by 
40  percent.  These  startling  statistics 
are  one  measure,  among  many,  of  the 
strides  in  the  underdeveloped  world  be¬ 
ing  made  possible  by  the  combination 
of  local  initiative  and  American  help. 

There  are  countless  other  examples  of 
the  successes  being  achieved  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  with  our  help.  You 
could  write  a  shelf  full  of  books  on  the 
technical  assistance  achievements  made 
possible  through  U.S.  aid,  or  on  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  public  administration, 
taxation,  and  business  administration. 
Countless  other  examples  could  be  cited 
in  the  field  of  cooperatives,  in  which  I 
have  taken  a  special  interest;  in  the 
development  of  private  enterprise 
through  the  extension  of  credit ;  or  in  the 
development  of  agriculture  through  a 
combination  of  technical  assistance  and 
agricultural  credit. 

Many  stories  could  be  told  about  the 
great  achievements  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  education.  One  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  of  these  is  the  story  of  malaria 
eradication.  During  recent  years  the 
number  of  cases  of  malaria  in  the  world 
has  been  cut  from  350  million  to  less  than 


100  million.  In  some  countries  malaria 
has  been  eliminated  altogether,  freeing 
millions  of  people  for  more  productive 
lives.  This  is  not  only  a  great  human 
achievement.  It  is  a  great  step  toward 
developing  the  economic  potential  of 
countries  burdened  with  sickness  and 
disease.  In  several  areas  of  India,  for 
example,  the  return  on  money  invested 
in  controlling  malaria  has  been  about  50 
to  1  in  increased  industrial  production, 
resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  Indian 
gross  national  product  of  some  $500  mil¬ 
lion  each  year.  In  one  rich  region  in 
northern  India  the  elimination  of  ma¬ 
laria  increased  the  area  of  cultivated 
land  by  400  percent  and  the  production 
of  food  grains  by  130  percent. 

In  terms  of  overall  economic  success, 
a  recent  analysis  of  41  countries  which 
have  received  more  than  $300  million  in 
American  assistance  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program,  or,  in  the  case  of  coun¬ 
tries  of  less  than  10  million  which  have 
received  at  least  $30  per  person,  reveals 
that  33  have  achieved  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  at  least  1.5  percent  per 
capita  in  increased  income  per  year  for 
the  last  5  years.  Fourteen  of  these 
countries  have  achieved  complete  self- 
sufficiency,  while  another  11  have 
reached  the  point  of  adequate  self- 
sufficiency  with  less  than  20  percent  of 
their  total  investment  presently  being 
covered  by  foreign  aid.  In  all  24  of  the 
countries  which  have  achieved  both  sub¬ 
stantial  economic  growth  and  adequate 
self-sufficiency,  democratic  political  in¬ 
stitutions  have  also  been  strengthened. 

Another  overall  measure  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  foreign  aid  program  is  the 
increase  in  our  trade  with  countries 
receiving  our  assistance.  U.S.  exports 
to  Marshall  plan  countries  more  than 
doubled  from  1953  to  1962.  Our  exports 
to  Japan  have  more  than  tripled  since 
1950.  In  32  countries  receiving  80  per¬ 
cent  of  U.S.  aid  between  1957  and  1962, 
imports  from  the  United  States  have 
increased  four  times  as  fast  as  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
foreign  aid  is  in  our  interest.  One  of 
these  is  the  contribution  foreign  aid 
makes  toward  promoting  trade.  The 
less-developed  world  is  potentially  a  vast 
market  for  American  goods  and  services. 
Through  foreign  aid  American  business 
can  achieve  new  opportunities  for  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  countries  which 
can  become  good  customers  in  the  future. 

We  all  know  that  besides  promoting 
more  and  better  trade  between  the  less- 
developed  countries  and  our  own,  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  also  having  an 
increasingly  beneficial  effect  on  the 
American  economy.  Eighty  percent  of 
all  procurement  now  consists  of  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  and  services,  and  much  of  the 
remaining  20  percent  eventually  comes 
back  home.  Almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  is  now  beginning  to  experience  the 
good  effects  of  aid  contracts. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
sales,  aid-financed  U.S.  procurement  is 
also  providing  the  opportunity  for  U.S. 
business  to  gain  experience  in  world 
trade.  Many  contracts  are  being  let  to 
businesses  which  have  never  before  had 


any  experience,  or  have  had  very  little 
experience,  in  selling  overseas.  Through 
foreign  aid  contracts  American  business¬ 
men  are  learning  the  ropes  and  acquir¬ 
ing  the  skills  necessary  for  selling 
through  regular  commercial  channels  in 
the  future.  As  trade  replaces  aid  in  the 
years  to  come,  these  skills,  techniques 
and  business  contacts  will  prove  invalu¬ 
able  in  enabling  the  American  business¬ 
man  to  take  his  rightful  place  in  the 
world  market. 

There  have  also  been  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  foreign  aid  in  the  last  several 
years.  The  whole  program  has  been  re¬ 
shaped  according  to  the  new  directions 
established  by  Congress  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  These  include 
emphasis  on  long-term  development 
projects  within  the  framework  of  gen¬ 
eral  development  plans,  increased  efforts 
to  boost  the  contributions  of  other  donor 
nations,  emphasis  on  self-help  and  re- 
.form,  and  greater  concentration  and 
selectivity.  As  the  committee  report 
states,  there  has  been  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  in  these  respects.  Eighty  percent 
of  all  U.S.  economic  assistance  is  now 
going  to  20  countries.  Eighty  percent  of 
all  military  assistance  is  going  to  10 
countries. 

Foreign  aid  is  also  becoming  more 
selective  as  a  result  of  better  planning 
and  programing,  both  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  recipient  governments. 
For  years,  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses 
of  the  aid  program  has  been  the  lack  of 
a  comprehensive  U.S.  approach  to  the 
problems  of  a  country,  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  planning  by  the  countries  being  aided. 
Until  recently,  most  aid  has  been  given 
on  a  project-by-project  basis.  There 
was  very  little  intensive  and  systematic 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  each  country, 
together  with  analysis  of  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  could  most  effectively 
assist  with  development  of  the  country. 
The  procedure  now  being  used  by  our  aid 
officials  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
old  system.  Careful  studies  are  made  of 
each  country,  and  comprehensive  plans 
are  set  forth  to  maximize  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  U.S.  assistance.  Except  where 
urgent  political  considerations  are  in¬ 
volved,  aid  is  given  according  to  develop¬ 
ment  priorities  established  for  each 
country.  Careful  studies  are  made  of  a 
country’s  progress  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  U.S.  aid  is  achieving  maximum  re¬ 
sults,  and  that  the  country  is  undertak¬ 
ing  satisfactory  self-help  measures. 

We  are  now  also  encouraging  and 
helping  countries  to  study  their  problems 
and  to  formulate  their  own  development 
plans. 

In  the  case  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  every  Latin  American  country  is  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  development  plans  to 
an  expert  committee  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  for  review  and  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

Another  way  in  which  greater  selec¬ 
tivity  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  through  agree¬ 
ments  on  conditions  or  requirements 
which  must  be  met  before  aid  is  forth¬ 
coming.  We  labored  for  many  years  un¬ 
der  the  mistaken  assumption  that  such 
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conditions  or  strings  on  aid  constituted 
interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
other  countries,  and  therefore,  were 
wrong.  By  contrast,  it  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  order  for  U.S.  assistance  to 
be  effective,  agreement  has  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  agreement  has  to  be  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  recip¬ 
ient  country  on  conditions  which  must 
be  met  before  aid  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able. 

Many  of  these  changes  were  long  over¬ 
due,  and  many  others  remain  to  be 
made.  But  there  has  been  remarkable 
progress. 

Despite  the  outcry  in  Congress,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  substantial  sup¬ 
port  in  the  electorate  for  foreign  aid. 

Support  for  foreign  aid  is  strong,  and 
growing  stronger,  in  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  groups  in  American  life — Amer¬ 
ican  businessmen.  A  recent  study  of 
1,500  prominent  businessmen  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  America  disclosed 
that  the  great  majority  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  consider  foreign  aid  essen¬ 
tial  for  promoting  a  self-supporting 
and  prosperous  community  of  free  na¬ 
tions.  These  findings  as  reported  in  the 
General  Electric  Forum,  were  hailed  as 
“revolutionary  in  their  significance”— 
and  they  are.  They  signify  not  only  the 
end  of  economic  and  political  isolation 
in  the  American  business  community, 
but  also  the  existence  of  a  new  consen¬ 
sus  concerning  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CHANGES  AND  IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  make 
several  comments  about  the  redirection 
of  the  aid  program  during  the  next  year. 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  already  recom¬ 
mended  a  further  concentration  of  the 
program  and  acceleration  of  the  trend 
toward  multilateralizing  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  I  would  like  to  concur  with  and 
to  go  beyond  the  committee’s  comments. 

If  the  discussion  in  the  Senate  this 
year  has  revealed  anything,  it  has  shown 
that  the  Congress  is  not  prepared  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  farflung,  multifaced  aid  pro¬ 
gram  forever  in  every  area  of  the  world. 
The  time  has  come  to  make  a  sharper 
distinction  between  some  areas  of  the 
world  and  others  and  to  translate  this 
distinction  into  the  machinery  of  the  aid 
program. 

The  top  priority  in  our  aid  program  is 
and  should  be  given  to  Latin  America. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
should  not  be  merely  one  of  four  regional 
programs  in  the  same  agency.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  on  the  U.S.  end  alone  entails 
a  wide  variety  of  capital  development 
loans,  economic  loans,  social  develop¬ 
ment  loans  and  grants,  and  technical 
assistance.  The  Alliance  program  in  the 
U.S.  Government  should  be  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  should  be  more  autonomous 
than  it  now  is.  Perhaps  it  should  be  a 
separate  agency,  like  the  Peace  Corps. 
If  this  would  pose  too  great  a  problem 
of  coordination  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  there  should  be  some  other  steps 
taken  to  make  the  Alliance  program 
more  autonomous,  independent,  and 
visible. 


While  a  large  U.S.  lending  program 
will  probably  continue  to  be  necessary 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  more  of 
the  capital  development  lending  should 
be  shifted  to  the  Inter-American  Bank 
and  other  international  finance  institu¬ 
tions. 

In  other  areas  of  the  world,  such  a 
multifarious,  many-sided  program  is 
unnecessary.  In  the  Far  East,  our  mili¬ 
tary-oriented  program  should  be  grad¬ 
ually  scaled  down,  just  as  our  direct  in¬ 
volvement  in  southeast  Asia  should  be 
gradually  curtailed. 

In  the  Near  East  and  parts  of  Asia  like 
India  and  Pakistan,  multilateral  agen¬ 
cies  can  and  should  supply  much  of  the 
capital  needed  for  large-scale  develop¬ 
ment.  Increasing  the  role  of  the  World 
Bank  and  IDA  in  promoting  capital  to 
countries  like  India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and 
Turkey  can  both  provide  the  capital  as¬ 
sistance  needed  and,  at  the  same  time, 
enlist  greater  participation  on  the  part 
of  our  European  allies  on  economic  par¬ 
ticipation  sorely  needed. 

In  Africa  we  should  encourage  the 
Europeans  to  play  the  leading  role  in 
providing  economic  assistance.  Our 
presence  can  be  assured  through  provi¬ 
sion  of  technical  assistance,  through  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram,  limited  economic  aid,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance.  The  limited  capital 
Africa  should  be  channeled,  in  part, 
through  multilateral  agencies,  where  it 
will  be  matched  by  European  funds. 

We  ought  to  encourage  multilateral, 
multinational,  international  banking 
structures  to  do  more  of  the  financing. 
We  can  ask  for  proper  representation  on 
the  boards  of  these  banks.  We  can  ask 
that  Americans  be  included  in  substan¬ 
tial  numbers  in  the  secretariat  or  the 
administrative  structure,  but  we  have  to 
come  to  a  recognition  that  direct  bila¬ 
teral  arrangement  in  financing  involves 
us  in  each  country’s  trouble  and  is  very, 
very  costly.  By  putting  our  emphasis 
upon  the  multinational  organization,  we 
will  be  able  to  get  the  help  of  others 
in  financing  world  development.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  do  most  of  it  ourselves. 

GREATER  USE  OF  PRIVATE  GROUPS  AND  OTHER 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

I  would  like  to  add  one  final  suggestion 
for  consideration  by  AID  officials.  This 
has  come  to  me  in  response  to  remarks 
I  have  made  upon  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  The  emphasis  of  the  suggestion  is 
that  our  aid  should  be  channeled  to¬ 
ward  the  building  of  free  groups  and 
private  enterprise  in  the  countries  aided. 
To  do  this  requires  the  mobilization  of 
nongovernmental  U.S.  and  international 
agencies. 

Where  the  self-help  of  recipient  na¬ 
tions  is  largely  confined  to  public  en¬ 
terprise,  U.S.  foreign  aid  is  creating 
“Frankensteins”  which  will  eventually 
threaten,  rather  than  contribute  to, 
American  security.  Every  dollar  spent 
in  a  manner  which  encourages  free 
groups  and  institutions  is  a  step  toward 
a  world  which  is  in  harmony  with  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  and  ideals.  This  notion 
is  in  accord  with  Secretary  Dean  Rusk’s 
demand  for  an  active  and  affirmative 
policy  of  building  the  social  economic 
and  moral  strength  of  independent  na¬ 


tions  so  that  they  will  have  the  capacity 
within  themselves  to  throw  off  the  virus 
of  totalitarianism  and  pursue  material 
objectives  in  a  climate  of  expanding 
freedom.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  present  administrator’s  ideas. 
But  what  is  needed  is  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  idea  on  a  sufficient  scale 
to  assure  its  practical  significance. 

If  nongovernment  agencies  are  to  be 
encouraged  in  countries  which  receive 
U.S.  aid,  this  can  be  done  effectively  only 
in  one  way:  by  the  channeling  of  U.S. 
aid  to  a  large  extent  through  nongovern¬ 
ment  U.S.  and  international  agencies  and 
by  the  encouragement  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  creation  of  such  agencies 
among  the  nations  receiving  aid.  This 
requires  the  enlistment  for  the  U.S.  aid 
program  of  a  great  variety  of  nongov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  ranging  from  the 
great  foundations  such  as  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  to  a  multitude  of  small  agen¬ 
cies  concerned  with  health,  education, 
community  development  and  many  other 
noneconomic  activities.  AID  has  recent¬ 
ly  made  a  contract  with  the  National 
Association  of  Settlements  which  will 
help  to  encourage  Urban  Community 
Development  in  Venezuela  to  assist  in 
community  developments  among  people 
moving  from  the  country  into  Caracas. 
Such  contracts  on  a  scale  w'hich  helps 
to  encourage  several  hundred  of  such 
groups  every  year  in  every  country  which 
receives  aid  is  the  dimension  needed  to 
restore  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  the  status  it 
merits  and  which  it  needs  to  survive 
satisfactorily  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  abroad. 

An  approach  to  foreign  aid  keyed  to 
such  an  objective  on  this  scale  would 
provide  a  substantial  leverage  effect  for 
foreign  aid  funds  given  AID;  it  would 
help  to  mobilize  local  and  international 
resources  on  a  hitherto  undreamed  of 
scale;  it  would  therefore  help  rapidly  to 
reduce  the  funds  which  the  United  States 
has  to  contribute.  It  would  bring  about 
the  involvement  of  the  American  people 
which  is  needed  to  rekindle  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  great  and  noble  enter¬ 
prise  which  American  foreign  aid  has 
been  in  the  past  and  can  again  become. 
This  approach  will  remove  most  of  the 
misgivings  and  create  a  national  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  the  administration  can 
again  count  on  congressional  support  for 
its  foreign  aid  program. 

A  change  of  emphasis  and  perspective 
of  this  kind  which  would  place  what  has 
been  a  fringe  activity  into  the  center  of 
AID’S  policy  is  not  easy  to  achieve.  It 
would  probably  require  some  drastic 
changes  of  organization  and  above  all  of 
procedures.  Perhaps  what  is  needed  in 
the  first  instance  is  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  officers  of  AID,  but  in¬ 
cluding  some  outsiders  from  some  of  the 
other  Government  agencies  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  well  as  from  both  private  business 
and  other  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  some  of  the  foundations  to 
consider  what  changes  of  organization 
and  procedure  would  help  to  increase 
rapidly  the  effective  encouragement 
which  AID  can  give  both  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  United  States  and  international 
nongovernmental  institutions  and  enter¬ 
prises  for  foreign  aid  on  a  large  and  in- 
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creasing  scale,  as  well  as  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  creation  of  such  institutions 
and  enterprises  among  people  abroad  re¬ 
ceiving  foreign  aid. 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  establish  another  committee. 
One  of  the  problems  is  that  we  already 
have  too  many  committees,  and  that  we 
take  too  long  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.  But  the  proposal  itself,  and  others 
like  it,  is  worth  considering. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  that  some  basic  changes  are  going 
to  have  to  be  made  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  the  very  near  future.  One 
of  the  changes  most  urgently  needed  is 
the  increased  use  of  non -Government 
agencies,  together  with  greater  use  by 
atp  of  other  Government  agencies  and 
departments. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  new  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  which  was  adopted  and 
became  part  of  section  621  of  the  act. 
My  amendment,  which  I  called  the 
technical-services-for-peace  amend¬ 
ment  read  as  follows: 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under 
this  act  in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
housing,  or  agriculture  the  head  of  any  such 
agency  or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  the  facilities  and 
resources  of  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies 
with  primary  responsibilities  for  domestic 
programs  in  such  field. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  called 
upon  AID  to  utilize  other  agencies  to  the 
“fullest  extent  practicable”  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  foreign  aid  program.  My  ob¬ 
jective,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  was  to  en¬ 
list  the  best  personnel  and  the  finest 
facilities  available,  not  just  in  the  U.S. 
Government  itself,  but  in  the  entire 
country,  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Rather  than  enlisting  new  personnel 
and  building  up  a  large  new  body  of  pub¬ 
lic  servants,  the  foreign  aid  agency  un¬ 
der  my  amendment,  was  directed  to  rely 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  expertise  and 
staffs  of  the  existing  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  which  had 
already  developed  competence  in  par¬ 
ticular  fields.  For  example,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  more  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  field  of  conservation,  land 
reform,  and  certain  areas  of  agricultural 
redevelopment  than  any  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  we  could  bring  quickly  into  the 
agency.  Therefore  we  should  call  upon 
the  Department  and  use  its  personnel 
facilities  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Another  example  is  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  has  specialists  in 
many  fields  related  to  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  erosion  control,  reclama¬ 
tion,  and  irrigation. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  an¬ 
other  example.  It  has  the  confidence  of 
the  American  medical  profession,  and 
long  experience  with  medical  fields  of 
importance  to  the  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries.  Under  my  amendment  the  foreign 
aid  agency  was  directed  to  utilize  the 
Public  Health  Service,  including  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health,  in  carrying 
out  vital  programs  in  the  international 
health  field,  which  is  so  closely  related 


to  the  goals  of  our  foreign  policy  and  of 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

In  offering  the  amendment  I  did  not 
intend  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  agency 
to  the  status  of  a  contracting  office. 
The  foreign  aid  program  has  to  be  op¬ 
erated  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  under  the  direct  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Administrator  of 
AID.  Nor  was  I  proposing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  separate  foreign  aid  offices  by 
any  of  the  other  departments  or  agen¬ 
cies  of  Government.  My  proposal  was 
made  with  the  recognition  that  all  for¬ 
eign  aid  activities  of  other  Government 
agencies  and  departments  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Humphrey 
amendment  of  1961  was  designed  to 
strengthen  AID  both  by  enabling  the 
Agency  to  maintain  as  small  a  staff  as 
possible,  and  to  provide  maximum  re¬ 
sources  for  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  by  making  use  of  all  available 
talent  and  facilities  in  the  Government 
and  throughout  the  country. 

Section  621  has  now  been  amended  by 
the  Senate  to  read  as  follows: 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under 
this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such 
officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  goods  and  professional  and  other 
services  from  private  enterprise  on  a  contract 
basis.  In  such  fields  as  education,  health, 
housing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities  and 
resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall  be 
utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particularly 
or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  assistance, 
are  not  competitive  with  private  enterprise, 
and  can  be  made  available  wtihout  interfer¬ 
ing  unduly  with  domestic  programs. 

I  supported  this  additional  language 
to  my  amendment  of  1961  in  order  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  Congress  wants 
the  foreign  aid  agency  to  make  greater 
use  of  other  Government  agencies  and 
of  all  available  U.S.  public  groups  and 
organizations  in  carrying  out  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

As  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  are  considered,  Mr. 
President,  ways  of  implementing  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Congress  to  have  greater  use  made 
of  the  full  resources  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  great  public  organizations 
and  private  groups  of  this  country  must 
be  given  top  priority. 

It  is  essential  for  more  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  be  carried  out  on  con¬ 
tract  with  public  and  private  groups  and 
organizations  and  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  by  other  Government  agencies. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  itself  must  become  less  of  a  line 
agency  and  more  of  a  staff  agency  if  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  going  to  become 
a  more  effective  expression  of  American 
ideals  and  goals,  and  a  better  vehicle  for 
applying  American  skills  and  knowledge 
to  the  problems  faced  by  the  less-devel¬ 
oped  countries. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  difficult  de¬ 
bate.  It  has  produced  mixed  results,  in 
my  opinion,  but  <1  hope  the  final  result 
will  be  a  better  foreign  aid  program. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti¬ 
cism  during  the  past  3  weeks.  By  and 
large  this  has  been  useful  and  construc¬ 
tive,  as  I  am  sure  it  was  meant  to  be. 


I  know  that  it  will  be  received  in  a  con¬ 
structive  manner  by  those  responsible  for 
administering  the  program. 

But  debate  in  the  Senate  is  something 
like  a  family  argument — it  may  give  a 
misleading  impression  about  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  Listening  to  the  debates 
one  might  wonder  how  committed  the 
Senate  is,  not  just  to  the  present  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  but  to  the  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  foreign  aid.  For  this  reason,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  end  our  delibera¬ 
tions  with  a  clear  affirmation. 

Let  it  be  made  clear  to  all  the  world 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
abandon  its  foreign  aid  program. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  development  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  community  of  nations. 

The  United  States  has  supported  for¬ 
eign  aid  for  15  years  as  a  vital  instru¬ 
ment  for  bringing  into  being  this  free 
community  of  nations. 

Let  there  also  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  this  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  wants  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  improved,  to  be  sharpened,  to 
be  made  more  effective;  but  the  Senate 
is  not  turning  its  back  on  the  foreign  aid 
program.  The  Senate  is  attempting  to 
criticize  constructively,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  tearing  down,  but  in  order  to 
build  a  program  which  will  better  serve 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  and  prog¬ 
ress  for  which  it  stands. 

This,  the  building  of  a  better  foreign 
aid  program,  is  the  task  before  us  as 
we  turn  from  the  mistakes  and  the 
achievements  of  the  past  to  the  challenge 
of  the  future.  The  critics  have  had  their 
day.  Now  let  us,  critics  and  all,  reaffirm 
our  support  for  foreign  aid,  and  unite  in 
our  determination  to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  memorandum 
from  the  acting  chief  of  staff  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  setting  forth 
the  major  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill — S.  1276 — which  were  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  addition  to  these  amendments  made 
by  the  committee,  of  course,  other 
amendments  have  been  adopted  during 
debate  on  the  floor. 

The  memorandum  provides  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  great  amount  of  care  and 
attention  given  the  foreign  aid  bill  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It 
also  is  a  useful  compendium  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  on  policy  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  To  Senator  Humphrey  From 
Pat  Holt 

Set  forth  below  are  the  major  amendments 
to  the  administration’s  foreign  aid  bill 
(S.  1276)  which  were  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

1.  The  following  new  paragraph  was  added 
to  the  statement  of  policy: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  by  this  act  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  or  withheld  from  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  to  further  the  objectives  of  victory 
in  the  war  against  communism  and  the  re- 
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turn  to  their  homeland  of  Americans  in¬ 
volved  in  that  struggle.” 

The  committee  report  states  (p.  8) : 

“This  new  paragraph  reflects  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  conviction  that  stabilization  of  the  po¬ 
litical  situation  in  Vietnam  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  winning  the  war  against  the 
Communist  guerrillas.  The  committee  takes 
note  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still  pending 
before  it  Senate  Resolution  196  calling  for 
discontinuance  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
unless  the  Vietnamese  Government  puts 
needed  reforms  into  effect.  If  the  political 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  deteriorates 
further  to  the  detriment  of  the  war  effort, 
the  committee  will  be  disposed  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  more  drastic 
steps  called  for  by  Senate  Resolution  196.” 

2.  A  new  subsection  was  added  to  section 
201,  relating  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  title  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  project  for  which  such  assistance  is 
requested  is  taken  into  account  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  requesting  coun¬ 
try,  including  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
country,  and  specifically  provides  for  appro¬ 
priate  participation  by  private  enterprise.” 

According  to  the  committee  report  (p.  8)  : 

“The  amendment  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  projects  for  which  development 
loans  are  made  are  directly  relevant  to  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  and  especially  that  such 
projects  can  be  supported  by  the  borrowing 
country’s  available  human  and  material  re¬ 
sources.  The  committee  hopes  through 
this  amendment  to  avoid  situations  in  which 
loans  are  made  for  projects  beyond  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  managerial  capacities  of  the  bor¬ 
rowing  country. 

“It  is  also  the  intention  of  this  amendment 
to  encourage  the  greatest  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise  in  such  projects, 
where  appropriate.” 

3.  A  new  subsection  (b)  was  added  to  sec¬ 
tion  241,  relating  to  development  research, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research  in¬ 
to  the  problems  of  controlling  population 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  in  car¬ 
rying  out  programs  of  population  control.” 

The  committee  report  (p.  14)  states: 

“Because  of  the  profound  impact  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth  on  economic  development, 
the  committee  considers  it  appropriate  to 
provide  explicit  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  research  and  technical  assistance  activi¬ 
ties  in  this  field.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  population  growth  must 
be  regarded  as  a  critical  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  prospects  of  countries  which  receive 
development  assistance  from  the  United 
States.” 

“No  less  than  general  education  and  tech¬ 
nical,  administrative,  and  managerial  com¬ 
petence,  the  capacity  of  a  country  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  balance  between  popula¬ 
tion  and  resources  is  a  vital  factor  in  its 
prospects  for  successful  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many 
less-developed  countries  rapid  population 
growth  has  substantially  or  entirely  negated 
the  benefits  of  U.S.  economic  assistance. 
Even  in  some  countries  where  economic 
growth  has  been  impressive,  per  capita  in¬ 
come  levels  have  remained  virtually  stag¬ 
nant  as  a  result  of  mushrooming  increases 
in  population. 

“Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  defining  the  preconditions  of 
economic  growth.  To  a  great  extent  our 
economic  assistance  has  been  refocused  on 
those  countries  which  have  largely  fulfilled 
these  preconditions.  The  one  vital  criterion 
of  successful  development  which  has  been 
neglected  is  that  of  population  control.  The 


purpose  of  the  committee’s  amendment  to 
title  V  of  the  act  is  to  encourage  research 
into  appropriate  measures  to  correct  this 
omission.” 

4.  With  regard  to  your  amendment  relat¬ 
ing  to  aid  to  Latin  American  cooperatives, 
the  committee  report  (p.  17)  states  as 
follows : 

“The  committee  has  long  been  impressed 
with  the  constructive  role  which  cooperatives 
can  play,  not  only  in  promoting  economic 
growth,  but  also  in  contributing  to  the 
democratic  development  contemplated  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  order  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  to  the  importance  which  the 
committee  assigns  to  the  role  of  cooperatives, 
special  provision  is  made  in  this  bill  for  the 
use  of  certain  foreign  currencies  available  to 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America  to  assis.t 
the  cooperative  movement. 

“First,  a  new  subsection  is  added  to  sec¬ 
tion  251  of  the  act,  which  contains  the  gen¬ 
eral  authority  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  new  subsection  provides  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ‘shall,  when  appropriate,  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  organization,  implementation 
and  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Latin  America  as  a  fundamental  measure 
toward  the  strengthening  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  practices  and  economic  and 
social  development  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.’ 

“Second,  a  new  provision  is  inserted  in 
section  253  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  fiscal  provisions,  to  make 
foreign  currencies  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  foreign  currencies  involved  are 
those  which  have  accrued  as  a  result  of  loans 
which  are  repayable  in  foreign  currencies. 
Most  of  these  loans  were  made  by  the  de- 
velopmentToan  fund  between  1958  and  1961. 
Since  the  latter  date,  all  development  loans 
have  been  repayable  in  dollars.  However,  as 
a  result  of  earlier  development  loans,  the 
United  States  now  has  about  $7  million  in 
Latin  American  currencies.  This  amount  is 
expected  to  increase,  as  a  result  of  repay¬ 
ments,  to  about  $60  million  over  the  next 
5  years.  The  President  is  authorized  to  re¬ 
serve  up  to  $25  million  of  these  currencies 
in  any  fiscal  year  for  loans  to  cooperatives. 
These  funds  will  be  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  without  regard  to  section  612  of  the 
act,  or  of  any  other  act  which  makes  foreign 
currencies  available  only  as  specified  in  ap¬ 
propriation  acts. 

“The  foreign  currencies  to  which  this 
amendment  applies  can  be  used  not  only  for 
loans  to  individual  cooperatives  but  also  to 
provide  seed  capital,  should  that  prove  de¬ 
sirable,  to  a  central  inter -American  coopera¬ 
tive  finance  institution  for  relending.’* 

5.  A  new  section  254  was  added  to  title 
VI,  relating  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“Restrictions  on  Assistance. — None  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  authority  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  covered  by  this  title  in 
which  the  government  has  come  to  power 
through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior 
government  which  has  been  chosen  in  free 
and  democratic  elections  unless  the  President 
determines  that  withholding  such  assist¬ 
ance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest.” 

The  committee’s  comments  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  (pp.  17-18)  are  as  follows: 

“The  committee  has  been  gravely  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  number  of  elected  govern¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America  which  have  been 
overthrown  by  force  in  recent  months. 

“The  forcible  overthrow  of  duly  elected 
governments  is  a  step  entirely  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  principles  of  the  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  system  and  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  economic  and 
social  goals  of  the  Alliance  can  be  achieved 
in  the  face  of  such  political  instability. 
Thus,  assistance  furnished  to  irregular  gov¬ 
ernments  is  unlikely  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


“Furthermore,  such  assistance  may  very 
well  encourage  ambitious  militaristic  forces 
elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere  to  believe  that 
they  too  can  carry  out  coups  d’etat  with 
impunity  and  continue  to  receive  American 
aid  and  otherwise  to  participate  in  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress.  It  is  important  that 
vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  dispel  this  dan¬ 
gerous  delusion.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  threatened  from  both  left  and  right  in 
Latin  America.  The  United  States  has  gone 
to  considerable  lengths  to  protect  the  Alli¬ 
ance  from  the  threat  from  the  left  repre¬ 
sented  by  Castroite  subversion  and  infiltra¬ 
tion.  It  is  equally  important  that  the 
Alliance  be  protected  from  the  threat  from 
the  right  represented  by  the  forces  of  the 
ultraconservative  traditional  oligarchies. 

“Finally,  there  is  at  stake  here  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  United  States,  whose  ambassa¬ 
dors,  speaking  for  this  Government,  have 
repeatedly  warned  Latin  American  military 
leaders  that  the  United  States  would  look 
with  disapproval  on  the  overthrow  of  consti¬ 
tutional  governments.  If  our  word  is  to  be 
believed  in  the  future,  we  must  follow 
through  on  these  warnings  by  concrete  steps 
to  express  disapproval.” 

"For  these  reasons,  the  committee  has 
adopted  an  amendment  which  prohibits  any 
assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  any  country  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
“in  which  the  government  has  come  to  power 
through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior 
government  which  has  been  chosen  in  free 
and  democratic  elections.”  There  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  prohibition  in  cases  in  which 
the  President  determines  that  withholding 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest.  This  exception  is  included  because 
the  committee  believes  that  the  President 
should  have  flexibility  in  utilizing  the  foreign 
aid  program  as  an  instrument  of  American 
foreign  policy.  It  is  also  included  because, 
although  the  committee  strongly  disapproves 
of  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments,  the  committee  does  not  consider  itself 
wise  enough  to  foresee  clearly  every  situa¬ 
tion  which  may  arise  in  the  future.” 

6.  The  committee  reduced  from  $57.5  to 
$50  million  the  limitation  in  the  existing  law 
(sec.  511(a))  on  the  total  value  of  grant 
programs  of  defense  articles  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  In  addition,  the  committee 
bill  authorizes  the  use  of  $25  million  to  this 
amount  for  assistance  to  an  international 
military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States. 

The  committee  report  states: 

"Both  of  these  changes  are  a  reflection  of 
the  committee’s  growing  concern  over  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  military  assistance 
program  in  Latin  America.  In  the  past,  the 
committee  has  sought  to  encourage  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  OAS  military  force  which  could 
perform  peacekeeping  functions  in  the  hem¬ 
isphere.  The  committee  is  aware  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  organization  of 
such  a  force,  but  it  is  disappointed  that  the 
officials  with  responsibility  in  this  area  have 
not  shown  as  much  ingenuity  in  finding  ways 
to  bring  such  a  force  into  being  as  they  have 
in  finding  reasons  why  the  proposal  is  im¬ 
practical. 

7.  The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
to  section  601,  relating  to  the  encouragement 
of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation, 
which  directs  the  President  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  steps  to  discourage  nationalization, 
etc.,  of  private  investment  and  discrimina¬ 
tory  or  other  actions  which  might  impair 
the  climate  for  new  private  investment. 

The  committee  report  (p.  27)  states  as 
follows : 

“The  main  point  involved  here  is  that, 
aside  from  legal  problems  and  questions  of 
compensation,  nationalization  is  unwise 
from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view  if  it 
diverts  resources  from  other  more  produc¬ 
tive  purposes  and  if  it  results  in  discourage¬ 
ment  of  new  private  investment.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  compensation  for  nationalized  prop- 
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erty  is  not  directly  related  to  this  limited 
point  and  is  dealt  with  in  section  620(e)  of 
the  act. 

“The  law  already  contains  many  provi¬ 
sions  emphasizing  that  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program  should  be  administered  as 
far  as  possible  through  normal  commercial 
channels  of  trade  and  through  private  facili¬ 
ties.  This  is  not  only  in  keeping  with  tra¬ 
ditional  American  methods,  but  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  both  cheaper  and  more  efficient. 
Particularly  in  the  field  of  major  engineer¬ 
ing  services,  the  committee  hopes  that  AID 
will  avail  itself  more  of  the  services  of  pri¬ 
vate  firms  and  will  not  try  to  build  up  its 
own  engineering  staff  to  the  degree  that 
would  be  required  if  all  of  AID’S  engineer¬ 
ing  work  were  done  by  AID  personnel.” 

8.  The  committee  amended  section  612, 
which  relates  to  the  use  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies,  to  make  these  currencies  available,  in 
certain  cases,  for  sale  to  U.S.  citizens  for 
travel  or  other  purposes. 

The  committee  report  (p.  28)  explains  this 
amendment  as  follows: 

“Foreign  currencies  accruing  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  are  already  available  for  sale 
to  American  tourists  under  the  provisions  of 
section  104(s)  of  that  law  in  appropriate 
circumstances.  The  amendment  in  this  bill 
to  section  612  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
will  also  make  available  foreign  currencies 
accruing  as  a  result  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  These  foreign  assistance  currencies 
will  be  available,  not  only  for  tourists,  but 
for  other  uses  by  U.S.  citizens. 

“The  amendment  applies  only  to  those 
foreign  currencies  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  which 
are  not  prohibited  from  sale  to  U.S.  citizens 
or  committed  to  other  uses  by  prior  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  other  country  concerned. 
The  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  these 
currencies  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

“To  the  extent  that  excess  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  can  be  sold  to  U.S.  citizens  for  dol¬ 
lars,  to  pay  for  the  foreign  travel  or  other 
activities  of  those  citizens,  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States  will 
be  improved.  This  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.” 

9.  The  committee  approved  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  620(a)  which  prohibits  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
and  to  any  country  furnishing  assistance  to 
that  Government. 

The  oommittee  report  (pp.  28-29)  explains 
the  new  language  as  follows: 

“The  main  purpose  of  the  bill’s  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  620(a)  is  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  free  world  shipping  in  the  Cuban 
trade.  The  bill  prohibits  assistance  (except 
under  sec.  214)  to  any  country  which,  by 
failing  to  take  such  steps  as  are  appropriate, 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  carry  to  or  from  Cuba  any  military  person¬ 
nel,  or  any  items  of  primary  strategic  signifi¬ 
cance,  the  shipment  of  which  is  embargoed 
to  the  Communist  bloc  under  title  I  of  the 
Battle  Act. 

“Assistance  is  also  prohibited  if  the  coun¬ 
try  concerned,  through  failure  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps,  permits  the  carriage  of  any 
other  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities 
to  or  from  Cuba,  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

"Countries  receiving  assistance  have  60 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1963  to  take  appropriate  steps. 
The  prohibition  applies  so  long  as  Cuba  is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime  or  any  other 
Communist  regime,  and  the  prohibitions  may 
not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  other  author¬ 
ity  or  law.  In  the  case  of  nonstrategic  mate¬ 
rials,  the  prohibition  does  not  apply  with 


respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  firm  commit¬ 
ments  made  by  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
date  this  bill  becomes  law.  Neither  does  the 
prohibition  apply  to  military  sales  which  are 
made  by  the  United  States  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  These  sales,  mainly  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  amount  to  about  $1  billion  a  year, 
and  are  an  important  plus  factor  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

“The  committee  regards  this  amendment 
as  another  step  to  isolate  further  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  disappointed  that  a  few  countries 
continue  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
United  States  while  their  ships  continue  to 
carry  goods  to  and  from  Cuba,  thereby  light¬ 
ening  the  burden  which  Cuba  represents  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  contributing  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  Castro  regime.” 

10.  The  committee  made  several  changes 
in  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  (sec.  620 
(e) )  which  requires  suspension  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  cases  where  American  property  has 
been  expropriated  without  prompt  and  ade¬ 
quate  compensation. 

The  committe  report  (pp.  29-30)  explains 
these  changes  as  follows: 

“The  existing  law  covers  not  only  national¬ 
ization,  expropriation,  and  seizure  of  owner¬ 
ship  or  control,  but  also  discriminatory  taxes, 
other  exactions,  and  ‘restrictive  maintenance 
or  operational  conditions,  which  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of’  nationalization,  expropriation,  or 
seizure  of  control.  This  is  broadened  to  in¬ 
clude  ‘other  actions’  having  the  same  ef¬ 
fect. 

“The  committee  has  added  the  phrase 
‘other  actions’  because  it  has  been  concerned 
over  recurring  reports  of  actions  which  cer¬ 
tain  governments  are  either  proposing  or 
initiating  and  which  can  perhaps  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  creeping  expropriation.  These 
other  actions  include,  for  example,  unusual¬ 
ly  high  taxes  which  are  perhaps  not  dis¬ 
criminatory  in  a  technical  sense  but  which 
are  tantamount  to  confiscation  or  which  at 
least  raise  a  serious  question  of  their  con¬ 
fiscatory  effect.  The  committee  intends  for 
confiscation  to  be  construed  broadly  and  not 
in  a  narrow  technical  sense. 

“The  oommittee  has  also  been  concerned 
about  the  attitude  which  certain  foreign 
governments  have  taken  toward  existing  con¬ 
tracts  with  American  companies,  even 
though  these  contracts  may  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  several  years  ago  in  good  faith  by  an 
earlier  regime.  To  meet  this  problem  the 
committee  has  added  a  new  subparagraph 
which  brings  section  620(e)  into  play  when¬ 
ever  a  foreign  government —  ‘has  taken  steps 
to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing  contracts  or 
agreements  with  any  United  States  citizen  or 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  the  United  States  citizens’.” 

“Under  the  existing  law,  assistance  is  sus¬ 
pended  when  a  country  which  has  taken 
the  actions  described  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  fails  to  provide  ‘equitable  and  speedy 
compensation  for  such  property  in  con¬ 
vertible  foreign  exchange.’  This  is  changed 
so  as  to  require  ‘speedy  compensation  for 
such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof.’ 

“The  bill  also  adds  a  provision  which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission,  upon  request  of  the  President,  to 
evaluate  property  which  has  been  expropri¬ 
ated  or  subjected  to  other  discriminatory 
actions  and  to  make  an  advisory  report  to 
the  President.  The  Commission  is  to  act 
within  90  days  of  the  President’s  request. 
Its  advisory  report  is  to  be  made  available  to 
the  owner  of  the  property,  but  is  not  to  be 
otherwise  published  unless  authorized  by 
the  President.  Appropriations,  as  may  be 
necessary,  are  authorized  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  carry  out  this  new  function. 

“In  view  of  the  injection  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  into  the  process,  the  provisions  of  the 
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present  law  relating  to  the  deadline  for 
suspension  of  assistance  are  amended.  The 
deadline  is  now  6  months  after  the  expro¬ 
priation  or  other  discriminatory  action. 
The  bill  retains  this  deadline,  but  provides 
that,  in  case  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  the 
deadline  is  to  be  20  days  after  the  report  of 
the  Commission  is  received.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  refer  the  matter  to  the  Commission, 
he  must  do  so  soon  enough  so  that  the 
matter  can  be  settled  within  the  overall  6- 
month  time  limit. 

Finally,  the  existing  law  provides  only 
for  the  termination  of  assistance  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended.  The  committee  bill  provides 
also  for  the  termination  of  assistance  under 
any  other  act,  in  the  circumstances  de¬ 
scribed  by  section  620(e) .  This  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  sanctions  of  the  section  to  such 
activities  and  agencies  as  Public  Law  480, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 

“The  committee  has  been  gratified  by  the 
experience  under  section  620(e)  since  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  law  last  year.  At  least 
one  major  expropriation  case  has  been  set¬ 
tled  which,  in  the  committee’s  judgment, 
probably  would  not  have  been  settled  in  the 
absence  of  section  620(e).  Several  other 
expropriations  or  discriminatory  actions  have 
been  avoided.  In  only  one  case  has  the  sec¬ 
tion  operated  to  suspend  assistance.  * 

“The  revisions  which  the  committee  now 
proposes  tighten  the  existing  law  somewhat, 
broaden  its  provisions,  and  provide  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  his  discretion,  with  the  resources 
and  experience  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission.” 

11.  The  committee  added  a  new  subsection 
to  section  620  which  provides : 

“No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  under  this  Act  to  any  economi¬ 
cally  developed  nation  capable  of  sustaining 
its  own  defense  burden  and  economic  growth, 
except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made 
prior  to  July  1,  1963,  or  (2)  additional  orien¬ 
tation  and  training  expenses  under  paragraph 
II  hereof  during  fiscal  year  1964  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.” 

The  committee  report  (p.  30)  states  as 
follows: 

“Grant  assistance  to  developed  countries 
has  been  substantially  reduced  and  in  many 
cases  eliminated,  but  the  process  has  not  gone 
as  fast  as  the  committee  thinks  it  should. 
The  committee  recognizes,  however,  that 
there  are  some  cases  of  prior  commitments, 
mainly  in  regard  to  military  assistance,  which 
have  not  yet  been  entirely  fulfilled.  These 
include,  among  others,  a  military  assistance 
cost-sharing  agreement  with  Norway. 

"The  committee  also  recognizes  the  value 
of  limited  military  orientation  and  training 
programs  for  officers  of  developed  countries. 
These  programs  are  an  important  factor  in 
sales  of  military  equipment  amounting  to 
approximately  $1  billion  a  year,  and  are  in 
reality  a  ‘business  expense'  of  the  Defense 
Department.  The  amendment  makes  an 
exception  for  programs  of  this  nature.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  will  not  preclude  financing  of  mili¬ 
tary  training  and  orientation  courses  by  the 
Defense  Department  under  other  appropria¬ 
tions  if  considered  desirable  and  possible. 

"The  question  arises  as  to  what  is  an  ‘eco¬ 
nomically  developed  nation  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  its  own  defense  burden  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.’  The  committee  believes  this 
to  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  judgment.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to  cover  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe,  among  others. 

“In  view  of  the  specific  U.S.  base  rights  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  committee  does  not 
intend  this  amendment  to  apply  to  these  two 
countries.  However,  the  committee  is 
strongly  of  the  view  that  the  United  States 
has  been  generous  in  its  grants-in-aid  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  that  in  the  future 
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these  programs  should  be  progressively  re¬ 
duced  with  a  view  toward  termination. 

“Neither  does  the  committee  intend  the 
amendment  to  apply  to  NATO  cooperative 
enterprises  involving  the  furnishing  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  technological  information,  licenses 
of  Government  owned  or  controlled  inven¬ 
tions,  and  liaison  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.” 

12.  The  committee  also  added  a  new  sub¬ 
section  to  section  620  which  provides: 

“No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  projects  establishing  or  otherwise 
assisting  Government-owned  manufacturing, 
utility,  merchandising,  or  processing  enter¬ 
prises  in  any  country  or  area,  except  where  it 
clearly  appears  that  goods  or  servioes  of  the 
same  general  class  are  not  or  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  provided  by  private  businesses  lo¬ 
cated  within  such  country  or  area.” 

The  committee  report  (pp.  31-32)  states 
that  the  committee  agrees  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Clay  Committee  that  the 
United  States  should  not  aid  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  in  establishing  government-owned  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  enterprises  which 
compete  wtih  existing  private  endeavors. 

The  committee  report  adds : 

“At  the  same  time,  the  committee  realizes 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  needed 
goods  or  services  either  are  not  or  cannot  be 
adequately  provided  by  private  businesses. 
In  such  instances,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  government- 
owned  enterprises.  The  question  of  what  is 
‘adequate’  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  will 
have  to  be  determined  in  individual  cases  by 
the  responsible  officials  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  committee  intends  the  word 
to  be  construed  so  as  to  promote  the  most 
efficient  use  of  limited  resources  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  projects  designed  to  contribute  to 
economic  growth.  The  committee  notes  in 
addition  that  relatively  little  assistance  has 
in  fact  been  extended  by  AID  to  government 
owned  enterprises  competing  with  private 
firms,  but  the  committee  felt  it  desirable  to 
make  certain  as  nearly  as  possible  that  this 
does  not  occur  in  the  future.” 

13.  The  committee  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  interest  rates  on  loans 
which  is  explained  in  the  report  (pp.  3A-35) 
as  follows: 

“The  committee  bill  contains  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  fixes  minimum  terms  for  loans 
made  under  part  I,  which  deals  with  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  The  existing  law  leaves 
the  question  of  these  terms  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  and  under  current 
practice  the  softest  terms  are  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  interest  and  a  maximum  matur¬ 
ity  of  40  years,  with  a  grace  period  of  10  years 
as  to  repayment  of  principal. 

“Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  the  minimum  in¬ 
terest  rate  will  be  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
for  the  first  5  years  and  2  percent  thereafter. 

The  grace  period  on  repayment  of  principal 
will  be  reduced  to  5  years  from  the  date  of 
disbursement,  and  repayment  on  an  amor¬ 
tized  basis  will  be  required  within  30  years 
after  the  grace  period.  Loans  which  may  be 
made  to  the  International  Deveolpment  As¬ 
sociation  under  authority  of  section  205  are 
exempt  from  these  new  terms. 

“Although  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  represents  a  substantial  harden¬ 
ing  of  loan  terms  compared  to  current  U.S. 
practice,  the  terms  required  by  the  committee 
amendment  are  still  substantially  softer 
than  those  offered  by  any  other  free  world 
capital  exporting  country.  This  was  one  of 
the  reasons  which  led  the  committee  to  adopt 
the  amendment.  The  committee  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  recent  moves  on  the  part  of  some 
Western  European  countries,  particularly 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  reduce  interest  rates 
and  lengthen  maturity.  The  executive 
branch  should  take  every  opportunity  to 
urge  our  European  friends  to  do  even  more 
in  this  respect. 


“Another  reason  the  committee  adopted 
this  amendment  is  that  it  felt  it  could  no 
longer  justify  three-fourths  of  1  percent,  40- 
year  loans  in  view  of  the  U.S.  budgetary  and 
balance-of-payments  position.  The  higher 
interest  rates  and  shorter  maturity  required 
by  this  amendment  will  serve  to  reduce  the 
long-term  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
the  United  States. 

“It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  terms 
fixed  in  this  amendment  are  minimum 
terms.  In  cases  in  which  the  borrowing 
country’s  capacity  to  repay  permits,  loan 
terms  should  be  more  realistic  and  should 
more  nearly  reflect,  insofar  as  possible,  the 
actual  cost  of  the  loan  to  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  committee  expects  the 
executive  branch  to  include  renegotiation 
provisions  in  loan  agreements  so  that  in¬ 
terest  rates  may  be  raised  as  the  economy 
of  the  borrowing  country  improves. 

“Historically,  U.S.  aid  policy  has  evolved 
from  a  program  of  almost  all  grants  through 
a  program  of  soft  loans  repayable  in  for¬ 
eign  currencies  Into  a  program  of  dollar  re¬ 
payable  loans.  The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  will  carry  this  evolution  a  step 
further.” 

14.  The  committee  approved  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  635,  relating  to  general  au¬ 
thorities,  which  provides : 

“(1)  No  loan  or  grant  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000,000,  and  no  agreement  obligating  or 
committing  the  United  States  to  make  a  loan 
or  grant  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,  for  the 
financing  of  any  particular  project  shall  be 
made  or  entered  into  under  part  I  unless 
such  loan,  grant  or  commitment  shall  have 
been  specifically  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  specifically  approved  by  Congress.” 

The  committee  report  (p.  36)  states: 

“This  amendment  Is  designed  to  assure 
advance  congressional  review  of  these  large 
projects. 

“There  are  not,  in  fact,  many  individual 
projects  of  this  magnitude.  Where  one  is 
seriously  proposed,  its  magnitude  alone  would 
indicate  the  most  careful  review  in  which 
Congress  should  specifically  participate. 

“It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  applies  only  to  individual  projects.  It 
does  not  apply  to  programs.  The  distinction 
is  that  the  program  in  a  country  might  em¬ 
brace  a  number  of  individual  projects,  each 
of  which  would  be  less  than  $100  million  al¬ 
though  collectively  they  might  total  sub¬ 
stantially  in-excess  of  that  amount. 

“Neither  would  the  amendment  apply  to 
individual  projects  which  are  financed  by  an 
international  consortium  if  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  financing  is  less  than  $100  million,  even 
though  the  total  cost  of  the  project  is  in 
excess  of  that.” 

15.  The  committee  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  include  fish  products  within  the 
definition  of  a  “surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity.” 

The  committee  report  (p.  41)  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
to  section  106  of  Public  Law  480  (the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954)  to  make  it  possible  to  include 
fish  in  the  food-for-peace  program  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
a  domestically  produced  fishery  product  is  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate 
carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dol¬ 
lars.  The  amendment  applies  only  to  titles 
I  and  IV  of  Public  Law  480,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  not  make  fish  available  for  grant  pro¬ 
grams  under  title  II.  For  purposes  of  title 
I,  which  authorizes  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  the  amendment  will  become  effective 
January  1,  1965. 

"There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign 
governments  have  asked  for  canned  fish 
products  under  the  food-for-peace  program 
to  supply  protein  deficiencies.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  make  it  possible  to  meet  these  re¬ 
quests  to  the  extent  that  fishery  products 


may  be  in  surplus.  The  amendment  will  put 
fish  on  the  same  basis  as  frozen  beef,  canned 
pork,  canned  hams,  variety  meats,  and  fruit. 

“The  effective  date  for  purposes  of  title  I 
is  postponed  until  January  1,  1965,  because 
the  present  authority  under  title  I  extends 
through  December  31,  1964,  and  was  in¬ 
tended  to  include  only  surplus  agricultural 
products  at  the  time  it  was  enacted.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern!.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  with¬ 
hold  my  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  WALTERS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender],  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (when 
his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov¬ 
ern],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
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would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

[No.  239  Leg.] 

YEAS— 63 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Allott 

Gore 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Hart 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Hill 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Pell 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Case 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Church 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Douglas 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Edmondson 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Pong 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

NAYS — 17 

Bennett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Bible 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

McClellan 

Simpson 

Eastland 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Morse 

Tower 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Anderson 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Walters 

Engle 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Hruska 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Moss 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  was  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  7885,  to  make  certain  technical 
changes,  correct  any  grammatical  er¬ 
rors,  and  make  changes  in  section  num¬ 
bers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  showing  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  il  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there¬ 
on,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ful- 
bright,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Hickenlooper,  and  Mr.  Aiken  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  also  for  next  week. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  minority  lead¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  recesses  today,  it  recess  to 
meet  at  12  o’clock  noon,  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calend 
NoM>21,  S.  1561,  be  laid  before  the 
ate  and  made  the  pending  business^  It 
is  anticipated  that  it  will  pass  verv/ihort- 
ly.  I  understand  there  is  no  injection 
to  it. 

Then  weNshall  take  up  Calendar  No. 
609,  H.R.  743L  the  DistricVof  Columbia 
appropriations^  bill,  which  will  be  the 
pending  business,  to  bjg  considered  on 
Monday. 

There  will  be  no\S&rther  votes  today. 

So  far  as  the  reahNjder  of  the  sched¬ 
ule  is  concerned/  on  IVonday  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriatiorx/bill  will  bh  followed  by 
Calendar  No/614,  H.R.  600lMhe  Wauke¬ 
gan  bill;  Calendar  No.  617,  5*.  298,  and 
Calendai/^No.  618,  S.  1309,  Nae  small 
businespbills;  also  the  braceros  >ill;  the 
conference  report  on  the  legislative  ap¬ 
propriations  bill;  H.R.  8747,  the  rnde- 
peiraent  offices  appropriation  bill;  apd 
fe  air  pollution  bills  H.R.  6001  a: 

1.  432. 

S.  2265,  the  library  service  bill  will 
also  be  brought  up  next  week. 

Those  bills  will  be  brought  up  next 
week,  but  not  necessarily  in  that  se¬ 
quence,  except  for  the  first  two  men¬ 
tioned. 

There  will  be  no  further  votes  today. 
There  is  one  little  bill  to  be  considered. 
That  is  about  it. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  THE 
SESSIONS  OF  THE  SENATE  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  unusual  procedure  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  and 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  be  authorized  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  Mundt  bill  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
October  31,  the  House  approved  a  l-^ear 
extension  of  the  Mexican  farm  ^ihbor 
bill.  The  House  version  eliminates  the 
!  language  which  was  adopted  when  the 
Senate  passed  on  this  legislation  on 
August  15.  The  bill  whiclypassed  the 
Senate  provided  minimal  protection  for 
American  migrant  works's.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Senators  who  op¬ 
posed  the  reforms  which  were  included 
in  the  Senate  bill  will  move  to  bypass 
taking  this  measure  to  conference,  and 
plan  to  move  to  have  the  Senate  concur 
with  the  Houseyranguage  when  that  bill 
is  brought  ujp  before  the  Senate  on 
Monday. 

It  is  m^ipinion  that  the  bill  should 
go  to  conference.  In  the  course  of  the 
consideration  of  the  proposed  legislation 
in  August,  2  or  3  days  were  spent  in 
debate.  Three  or  four  yea-and-nay 
vofcfts  were  held  on  the  question  of 
ether  American  migrant  workers  were 
b  receive  the  same  protection  under  the 
law  that  the  Mexican  farm  laborers  are 
afforded.  The  Senate,  by  a  single  vote, 
after  long  debate  and  a  series  of  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  determined  that  these 
protections  should  be  written  into  the 
law. 

It  will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  was  a  simple  one  of 
one  vote,  it  is  more  or  less  meaningless, 
and,  secondly,  that  we  should  surrender 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  as¬ 
sume,  if  we  do  have  a  conference,  even 
before  the  conferees  reach  the  rotunda. 
At  least  this  would  have  been  a  test  by 
way  of  representing  the  Senate’s  position 
in  a  contest  with  the  House. 

The  proposal  will  be  made  that  we 
not  even  go  to  conference  and  attempt 
some  kind  of  accommodation  or  recon¬ 
ciliation.  In  my  opinion,  the  appropri¬ 
ate  procedure  in  handling  this  measure, 
involving  a  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  Senate  versions, 
is  to  hold  a  conference. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and  other 
easures  which  have  recently  been  be- 
e  the  Senate,  the  argument  has  been 
stiSmgly  made  that  the  House  position 
should  not  be  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
and  chat  we  should  not  surrender  our 
position,  to  the  House  on  the  floor  of 
the  SenaV 

I  am  shre  that  when  the  measure 
comes  up,  dome  of  the  Senators  who 
advocated  tnht  stand  will  be  among 
those  who  will\say,  “Why  not  accept 
the  House  version?”  They  will  not  want 
to  give  a  majority^  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  for  the  versionvpassed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  August  15  theNjourtesy,  even,  of 
going  to  a  conference. 

From  the  time  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  bill  was  proposed  in  1^51,  the  farm 
labor  program  has  been  highly  contro¬ 
versial,  and  it  has  become  more  so  in 
recent  years.  The  House  itself  has  been 
almost  equally  divided,  not  on  thh  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  American  workers 
should  be  given  protection,  but  on\he 
question  of  whether  the  program  shorn 
be  continued  under  any  circumstances^ 
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Two  weeks  ago  the  House  approved 
m  extension  by  a  vote  of  173  to  158,  but 
earlier  in  the  session  the  House  killed  a 
bilkproviding  for  a  2-year  extension  by 
a  voce  of  174  to  158. 

I  assume,  if  we  are  to  play  the  numbers 
game,  ft  will  be  argued  that  we  should 
not  go  t-ovionference  because  the  Senate 
approved  'a  protective  measure  by  a 
margin  of  l\vote;  therefore,  we  could 
just  as  well  argue  that  the  House  had 
2  separate  votesyone  in  which  174  Mem¬ 
bers  said  there  should  be  no  extension 
of  the  program  alkali,  and  yet  another 
vote,  in  which  the  -House  said,  by  173 
votes,  that  there  should  be  an  extension. 

So  far  as  the  single-vote  difference  is 
concerned,  if  we  jump  a\period  of  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  the  Housek.it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  issue  before  the  conference 
committee  would  be  whether  ope  vote  in 
the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  program  is 
worth  more  than  one  vote  in  thk  House 
against  the  program.  I  assume  thfkratio 
should  be  at  least  4  to  1;  and  therefore 
on  the  basis  of  numbers  alone  the  senlpr 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul 
ture  and  Forestry  should  at  least  be  will-'' 
ing  to  go  to  conference  in  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise,  if  they  are  not 
willing  to  accept  the  language  in  the 
Senate  version. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
provide  for  a  1-year  extension,  but  the 
Senate  bill  takes  a  step  toward  protect¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  It 
provides  that  growers  desiring  to  import 
Mexican  nationals  must  first  make  a 
limited  effort  to  recruit  domestic  work¬ 
ers.  The  Senate  bill  does  not,  of  course, 
require  growers  to  do  anything;  it  only 
states  that  if  they  want  to  secure 
braceros  they  must  first  offer  terms  re¬ 
garding  workmen’s  compensation,  hous¬ 
ing,  transportation,  and  work  period 
guarantees  comparable  to  those  they 
offer  Mexican  nationals. 

This  is  certainly  a  reasonable  condi¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  guarantee  that  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  will  get  all  the  benefits  now 
given  to  Mexican  nationals  under  the 
program.  It  provides  only  limited  pro¬ 
tection  for  domestic  workers.  Under  the 
Senate  provisions,  growers  with  ar 
established  need  will  still  be  able  to  gs 
Mexican  nationals  if  domestic  workers 
are  unavailable. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  is 
opposed  by  church  groups  and  many 
civic  groups.  The  opposition''  of  the 
church  leaders  now  and  in  ^e  past  is 
based  on  a  deeply  held  conviction  that 
this  is  a  moral  as  well  ak  an  economic 
and  social  issue.  I  do  riot  believe  that 
anyone  has  ever  suggested  that  the 
church  groups  have  any  motivation  ex¬ 
cept  the  clear  and  hdnest  one  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  underpriviliged  citizens. 

Representative's  of  many  religious 
groups  have  programs  to  assist  migratory 
laborers.  Tl>ey  see  firsthand  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  priyhtion  under  which  these  citi¬ 
zens  live  ^nd  work.  They  are  opposed  to 
extending  this  program  of  importing  for¬ 
eign  workers  to  compete  with  these  ne- 
glect/ra  citizens  for  jobs  and  wages. 

lurch  leaders  may  not  always  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  economics,  but  they  know 
luman  suffering  and  neglect  when  they 
see  it.  They  know  that  something  is 


wrong  with  the  system  when  over  the 
years  as  many  as  400,000  foreign  work¬ 
ers  have  been  brought  annually  to  com¬ 
pete  with  our  own  citizens  who  are  al¬ 
ready  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

They  know  that  something  is  wrong 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
are  forced  to  drift  from  place  to  place, 
hopefully  looking  for  work  but  suffer¬ 
ing  from  extensive  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment,  earning  low  wages,  being  forced 
to  live  in  substandard  housing,  and  their 
children  receiving  only  a  scattering  of 
formal  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  few  of  the  letters  I  received 
from  church  and  other  leaders  when  S. 
1703  was  scheduled  for  Senate  action  last 
summer.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edito¬ 
rial  entitled  “Defeat  for  the  Migrants,” 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  No¬ 
vember  3,  1963,  and  an  editorial  entitled 
“Stoop  Labor,”  published  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  November  2,  1963,  which 
urged  that  the  Senate  bill  be  upheld. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lette^ 
a&d  the  editorials  were  ordered 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

VTIonal  Council  of  the 

Churches  of  Christ 

in  the  UjS.A., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Juyy  29, 1963. 
Hon.  Eugen\J.  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington, 

Dear  Senator.  McCarthy  :  I  enclose  a 
statement  of  theVenerafl  board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Ohiu^hes  entitled,  “Reso¬ 
lution  Regarding  the»’uture  of  the  Mexican 
Agricultural  Worker  importation  Program 
(Public  Law  78,  82jf  Cong 

This  resolution^  adoptediin  February  1960, 
reflects  the  long  experiencikof  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  througHSits  Ministry  to 
Migrants.  Triis  led  us  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Mexican  farmworker  importation  pro¬ 
gram,  introduced  as  a  wartime 'emergency 
measure  and  continued  year  after  year  long 
after  /Che  emergency  had  ceased,  should  be 
gradually  eliminated  during  a  spTgified 
phaseout  period. 

Since  that  time  the  widespread  in  trod  t 
''tion  of  mechanization  has  resulted  in  aT 
automatic  phaseout  process  in  which  the'1 
number  of  braceros  brought  into  the  coun¬ 
try  has  decreased  each  year.  This  fact,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  widespread  and  increasing 
unemployment  among  both  farm  and  other 
workers  in  this  country,  has  reenforced  the 
conviction  that  the  importation  program 
should  not  be  again  extended. 

I  am  sending  this  to  you  for  your  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  matter  of  public  interest  before 
the  Congress  at  this  time.  We  believe  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  principles 
relating  to  this  issue  adopted  by  this  body 
of  men  and  women  from  our  churches  and 
the  accompanying  brief  statement  of  reasons 
therefor. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Cameron  P.  Hall. 


Bishops’  Committee  for 
Migrant  Workers, 
Chicago,  III.,  July  30,  1963. 

'  Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  that  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to 
have  the  Senate  approve  a  1-year  extension 
of  Public  Law  78 — Senate  bill  1703,  and  that 
this  is  being  done  without  any  hearings.  I 


am  shocked  and  surprised  if  this  be  the  _ 
truth. 

With  the  present  rate  of  unemployment 
growing  constantly  because  of  automation 
and  with  the  threatened  railroad  strike  on 
our  hands,  it  is  difficult  to  understami  the 
mind  of  the  Senate  asking  for  a  rtyear  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  78,  whicly'nas  long 
since  outlived  its  utility  and  necessity,  if  it 
ever  had  such. 

Our  committee  is  united  wi^h  many  other 
civic  and  religious  groups, /labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  etc.  that  have  fully  atfadied  and  fought 
against  Public  Law  78. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  in  bringing  jus¬ 
tice  to  American  workers  by  holding  the 
line  against  any  father  extension  of  this 
law. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  Ralph  J.  Duggan. 


{tional  Catholic  Rural 

Life  Conference, 
r Washington ,  D.C.,  July  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Eu6ene  J.  McCarthy, 

U.S.  s/nate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  S.  1703,  the  bill  to  extend 
tyLe  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  1  year, 
fs  expected  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  very 
soon,  perhaps  in  the  next  day  or  two. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  extension  of 
the  bracero  program  are  both  astonished  and 
disappointed  that  legislation  rejected  by  the 
House  should  be  rushed  to  the  Senate  floor 
without  hearings.  On  a  matter  as  contro¬ 
versial  as  this  it  seems  essential  that  all  in¬ 
terested  parties  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  their  views  heard. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  many 
church  bodies  which  have  long  and  uncom¬ 
promisingly  opposed  the  bracero  program. 
To  mention  only  Catholic  organizations,  the 
following  have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  as 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  Public  Law  78: 
the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer¬ 
ence;  the  Social  Action  Department,  NCWC; 
the  Bishops’  Committee  for  Migrant  Work¬ 
ers;  the  Bishops’  Committee  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking;  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Men;  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women;  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  College  Students.  A  list  as  long 
and  as  weighty  could  be  given  of  Protestant 
and  other  church  groups  as  well  as  innumer¬ 
able  other  citizen  organizations. 

Surely  the  unanimous  voice  of  virtually 
everyone  except  the  handful  of  bracero- 
using  employers  and  their  spokesmen  should 
be  heard. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  you.  Senator,  to 
idd  your  voice  and  vote  to  the  effort  to  end 
lis  program  once  and  for  all.  With  every 
gol^d  wish  I  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  James  L.  Vizzard,  S.J., 
Director  of  Washington  Office. 


[nnesota  Migrant 
Commute  of  the  Minnesota 

Council  of  Churches, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Eugene  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate,  Sencfy  Office  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  SenatoiK  McCarthy:  Working 
with  the  approximately.  9,000  migrant  work¬ 
ers  who  came  to  Minnesota  again  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  seeing  how  mucii  of  the  time  they 
must  spend  without  workNin  our  State,  is 
convincing  evidence  that  thefe  is  much  to  be 
desired  for  improvement  in  “tlralr  labor  mar¬ 
ket.”  In  four  areas  of  migrant  concentra¬ 
tion  in  our  State,  workers  have  sfcent  many 
days  without  work  due,  they  say,  to \po  many 
workers  being  available  and  recruitecNjor  the 
work  to  be  done. 

It  is  alarming  to  me  to  hear  that  a\ew 
measure,  Senate  Bill  1703,  will  be  report 
to  the  floor  very  hastily  in  an  attempt 
extend  Public  Law  78  for  1  year.  I  feel  this' 
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AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 
I  3  That  this  Aet  may  ho  cited  as  the  “ Foreign  Assistance  Aet 

4  of  4963”- 

5  HAST! 

6  Chapter  4 — Policy 

7  SeOt  104t  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  -Foreign  Assistance 
®  Aet  of  1961?  as  amended;  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 
9  and  scetion  401;  which  relates  to  short  title;  is  hereby 

10  deleted-? 
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SeOt  102r  Scetion  402  el  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1901  as  amended?  which  refetes  te  statement  of  policy,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

-far}-  4n  the  feet  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph,  strike 
oat  fesheuld  emphasize  long-range  development  assistance” 
and  insert  in  hen  thereof  “shall  emphasize  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  assistance’^ 

-(h)-  Immediately  after  the  seventh  paragraph,  insert  the 
following: 

“The  Congress  further  deelares  that,  in  order  to  assure 
drat  each  program  of  assistance  under  this  part  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  sueh  a  manner  as  will  most  effectively  cany  out 
the  policies  stated  m  this  section,  each  request  for  authoriza 
tien  of  funds  for  sueh  program  shall  he  accompanied  hy  a 
detailed  statement  setting  forth — 

“  (4)  the  purposes  of  sueh  program? 

^^-(2)-  the  specific  objectives  of  sueh  program-,  and 
“  (d)  the  priorities  assigned  to  sueh  purposes  and 

objectives? 

whieh  will  he  adhered  to  in  the  administration  of  sueh 
program^ 

-(e)-  The  eighth  paragraph  is  amended  to  read  as  foh 
Iowa:- 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the  administra- 
tien  of  these  funds  great  attention  and  consideration  should 
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•be  given  te  these  countries  which  share  the  view  el  the  United 
States  es  the  werld  crisis  and  which  de  nety  as  a  rcsalt  el 
United  States  assistance-,-  divert  their  awn  economic  resoarccs 
te  military  ar  propaganda  ellerts  directed  against  the  -United 
States  or  against  ether  eeuntries  receiving  aid  nnder  this 
Aety  whether  or  net  sack  efforts  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  ar  Uennnunist  China.” 


-(df  Immediately  alter  the  tenth 
lollowing : 


insert  the 


UEt  is  the  sense  el  the  Congress  thaty  in  the  administra 
tien  el  programs  el  assistance  under  chapter  S  el  this  party 
every  passible  precaution  should  be  taken  te  assure  that  sueh 
assistance  is  net  diverted  te  short-term  emergency  purposes 
-(such  as  budgetary  purposes,  balance-el-paymcnts  purposes, 
or  military  purposes}-  or  any  ether  purpose  net  essential  te 
the  long-range  economic  development  el  recipient  eountriesr 
U  is  lur-thcr  the  sense  el  the  Congress  that  short  term  emer¬ 
gency  purposes  sueh  as  those  referred  te  in  the  preceding 
sentence  should  be  mety  te  the  extent  possibfey  through  inter¬ 
national  institutions  -(such  as  the  -International  Monetary 
Uund)  which  are  equipped  te  condition  assistance  an  im¬ 
mediate  economic  and  monetary  relorm.” 

-(e)-  Uhe  first  sentence  el  the  last  paragraph  is  amended 
by  inserting  “-(including  private  enterprise  within  sueh 
countries)  ”  immediately  alter  Reentries”; 
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-(4)-  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  para¬ 
graph  insert  the  fallowing  new  sentence-?  Ain  particular;  the 
Congress  urges  that  other  industrialized  free  world  countries 
increase  their  contributions  and  improve  the  forms  and  terms 
of  their  assistance  so  that  the  burden  of  the  common  under¬ 
taking  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  ah;  shah  be  equitably  borne 
by  ahA 

ClIAETEE  2 — DEVELOPMENT  ASSIST A-N6B 
TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  EENB 
SeOt  103t  Abe  second  sentence  of  section  204  (b)-  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Ant  of  4fid4;  as  amended;  which 
relates  to  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
loans  from  the  dev elopment  loan  fund-,-  is  amended  as 
follows-? 


-fa-)-  Strike  oat  clauses  -f-4)-  and  -f2f  and  insert  in  hen 
thereof  the  followings  whether  financing  could  be  ob¬ 

tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms,  including  private  sources  within  the  United 
States;  -f2f  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed;  including  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,—.- 
-fbf  Strike  out  “amA  at  the  end  of  clause  -fhfr 
-(e)-  Insert  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  second  sentence  the  following-  ^  and  -(h)-  the  economic 
development  plans  of  the  requesting  country;  which  plans 
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1  should  specifically  provide  fop  appropriate  participation  hy 

2  private  enterprise  and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human 

O  m  Q  f  AVI  fTKTr^ll  or  o,  r\VA4PPfl  mi  flm 

twiu  mu/iL  i  xcox  1 1  oUltl  C’V  Oj  cttgtTtiitT  V  v  I LI1  ttl  UJL  l  I  IUII  t/t  l/llv 

d  ultimate  objectives  el  the  plans  with  respect  to  the  overall 
5  eoonomie  development  of  sueh  country-0 
0  SbGt  404-t  Section  £02  (a)-  of  the  foreign  Assistance  Aet 

7  of  4061,  as  amendedy  wbieh  relates  to  authorizations  for  the 

8  development  Loan  Lundy  is  amended  hy  inserting  imrnedi 
0  atcly  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

10  —  Provided  further,  Thaty  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 

11  and  provisions  of  sections  402y  204y  604y  and  002  of  this 

12  Act,  not  less  than  00  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
d3  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the  fiseal  year  ending  June 
dd  J0y  4060  and  June  60y  4066  respectively  shall  he  available 

d5  only  for  loans  made  for  purposes  of  eeenenne  development 
16  j~,Vi T*A1 1  rrll  rvvnrn  4 n  n-n  1  OTnTl  QO'1  * 

vlll  TTriTTCvv  v.  lilt  1  U1  iuv  • 

d^  SeOt  105.  Seetion  204-fd}-  of  the  Loreign  Assistance 
d®  Aet  of  4061-,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  interest  rates  on 
d^  development  loans,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 

20  after  no  event”  the  following :  ^less  than  2  per  centum 

21  per  annum  nor”.- 

22  geor  406r  Seetion  202- (a^y  which  relates  to  authoriza 
2d  tinny  is  amended  hy  striking  out  Atnd  $1 -,500/1007000  for 
2d  each  of  the  nest  four  succeeding  fiscal  years—  and  inserting 
25  m  lieu  thereof  $4,500,000,000  for  the  fiseal  year  4966y 
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$900,000,000  for  the  fiseal  year  4-904,  and  $4-d>00,000,000 
for  each  el  the  nest  Owe  sueeecding  fiseal  years,”. 


TITLE  H — DEVELOPMENT  G  BANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  107.  Title  44  el  chapter  9  el  part  4  el  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  el  4964 7  as  amended;  which  relates  te 
develepmcnt  grants  an4  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  lollows : 


-(a)-  Section  -2 14 -fa)  7  which  relates  te 
is  amended — 


aathority, 


-(4-)-  fey  striking  eat  -■‘and1'  at  the  end  el  claesc  -(A)- 
m  the  second  sentence  thereof ;  and 
-(2)-  fey  inserting  immediately  feefere  the  period  at 
the  end  el  the  seeond  sentence  the  following :  and  -fTf 

whethcr  saeh  activity  could  fee  financed  through  a  de¬ 
lean  available  under  title  4  el  this  chapter”. 


-{hf  4n  section  212,  which  relates  te  authorization, 
strike  out  ‘-1963”  and  ‘■■$300,000,000”  and  substitute 
“4964”  and  -‘■i$-2-l- 7-, 000, 000 ” ,  respectively. 

-(e)-  Amend  section  #4 4-,  which  relates  te  -American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as  fellows : 

-(4-)-  4n  subsection  -(a)-  strike  out  ‘-‘use,  in  addition 
te  ether  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  el  section  24-4  fer^  and  sub¬ 


stitute  the  word  -‘furnish”. 
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-(2-}-  4n  subseetion  -(h)-  strike  out  ^To  use-11  and  “for¬ 
eign  currencies  accruing  to  tire  44nited  States  Govern 
ment  under  any  Aetj  for  purposes  et  subsection  -(a)- 
of  ties  section  anti  for11  anti  substitute  ^  furnish”  be¬ 
fore  the  word  “  assistance”. - 

-(3)-  Add  tire  following  new  subsection-: 

--■(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
tire  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section?  for  the  hseaf 
year  1064-?  $12,000,009?  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  sub¬ 
section  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  shah  be  available  for 
direct  dollar  -costs  -in  carrying  -out  subsection  -fbf  -and 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Government 
under  any  Aet-A 

TEPEE  Hi — INVESTMENT  GUABANTIBB 
SeOt  40$t  Title  444  of  ehaptcr  2  of  part  4  of  the  Foreign 
xissistancc  Act  of  106-4,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  in¬ 
vestment  guaranties?  is  amended  as  follows : 

-(af  Amend  section  224-(b)-?  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows^ 

-f4)-  4n  the  hrst  sentence  after  “wholly  owed”  in¬ 
sert  “  (determined  without  regard  to  any  shares^  in 
aggregate  less  than  b  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued 
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1  and  subscribed  share  oapitaly  retired  by  few  te  be  held 

2  by  persons  other  than  the  parent  eerpe ration)  ”~ 

3  -(2)-  bn  paragraph  -(4)-  strike  out  “$1,300,000,000” 

4  in  the  proviso  and  substitute  A$2,500t0007000A 

5  -iS)-  In  paragraph  -f2}-  strike  out  “$480j009,000” 

6  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute  “$300,000,000”t 

7  -f4}-  4n  paragraph  -(2-)-  strike  out  “1004”  in  the 

8  fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1005”.- 

9  -(h)-  Amend  seetien  2-22- (a)-7  whieh  relates  te  general 
10  provisions,  by  striking  eut  “seetien  224(b)  ”  and  substi¬ 
ll  tuting  “-sections  221  (b)  and  2244k 

12  -(ef  Amoad  seetien  222  (b) ,  whieh  relates  te  general 

13  provision^  by  striking  eut  -section  221  (b)7  in  both  places 

14  it  appears  and  substituting  Sections  224(b)  and  224”.- 

15  -(4)"  Amend  section  222  (d)-y  whieh  relates  te  general 

16  provisionsy  te  read  as  follows : 

17  —  (d)  Any  payments  made  te  discharge  liabilities  imder 

18  guaranties  issued  under  sections  224(b)  and  224  el  this 

19  party  sections  -202  (b)  and  413-(b)  (4)  el  the  Mutual 

20  Security  Aet  el  4054,-  as  amendedj  and  section  141(b)  (3) 

21  el  the  Economic  Cooperation  Aet  el  1948,  as  amended  -fes- 

22  elusive  el  informational  media  guaranties) ,  shah  be  paid  first 

23  eut  el  lees  rderred  te  in  section  222  (b)  as  long  as  such  lees 

24  are  available,  and  therealter  shah  be  paid  out  el  hinds,  il  any? 

25  realized  from  the  sale  el  currencies  or  ether  assets  acquired 
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in  connection  witk  ft  tty  pay  moats  made  ta  disekargc  k 
under  suck  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  aw 

oitil  |lw  [f  no  ol  ^  1 1  1  w  \  ri  >ii<l  /  \i  i  f  n|  4  mi /I  Li  In  >nim*n 

TTtTTt  1 1 1  v  1  v  eil  111  M I 1 1  1 1  TTv  Utt  ITT  'Ml I  *  *T  1 1 II I Uo  1 1  \  I  vl*  *1  Ul  v"  ttt/pTtl 

t~i  1*1  *i  t/ul  4xl  v*  f  1  w\  nn  4  vl  vtvi  my  liiilnlilum  n  1 1  /lr*  v  i_l4.11 

Ul  1 1 1 1 ill  tt7t  ttir  jTrci  uunr  trr  ‘tint  i niiy^ni^  TtrtTTit  it  I  v  tt  ttnut  r  tttv 

aforementioned  guaranties^  and  tkereafter  oat  el  funds  rcaf- 
i*ed  from  tke  safe  ef  nates  issued  under  section  113  (1))  (4) 

/  Tt1 \  iif  tl> p  l\fiiliiiol  Koonnl  v  f\  < d  4 if  1  M'l  l  1114  n —  n  1  \ ( 1 

y  1  J  vTr  tilt  111  I tUllUT  V  il  l  l  II  it  y  1 1  I  T  TTt  T»r»  f  t  ,  (tn  III  I  It  I  ItttTtl  ?  TttTTT 

section  1 1 1  (e)-f2-)-  at  tke  Economic  keaperatien  Act  at 
194  A  as  amended,  and  finally  ant  at  funds  kereafter  made 
awailalde  pursuant  ta  section  222-ff)-.” 

Amend  section  2k2-fe)-,  whiek  relates  ta  general 
^  ta  read  as  follows-? 

-(e)-  Ak  guaranties  issued  prior  ta  July  A  1956,  ak 
^s  issued  uuder  seetiaws  kOAfh)-  a«d  41 3 -{!>)-  ( 1) 
af  tke  Mutual  Security  Aet  of  49A47  as  amended,  aud  ak 
guaranties  keretafare  ar  hereafter  issued  pursuant  ta  this 
title  shall  he  eansiderf 
tke  fuk  faith  and  credit  af  tke 
States  af  America?  kunds 


U 


contingent  obligations  hacked  hy 

af  tke  United 
under  tke 


invnttf  t  cm 
'  1 1 1 1  r  1 1  TTT i Tit 


media 


together  witk  tke  atker  funds  made 
far  tke  purpases  af  this  title  skak  constitute  a  single  reserve 
far  tke  payment  af  claims  in  accordance  witk  section  2£2-( d) 
af  tkis  part-.— 

H.R.  7885 - 2 
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-(f)-  Amend  seetien  333  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
1  olio  wing  new  subsection-: 

(g)  4n  making  a  determination  to  issue  a  guaranty 
under  section  223— fb^  the  President  shah  consider  the  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  effect  of  the  dollar  investment  under  soeh 
guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 


Statesr 


-fgf  Amend  section  334?  which  relates  to  housing 
projects  in  Latin  American  countries?  as  follows^ 

m-  In  subsection  -(b)-  strike  out  ^00,0003)00^ 
and  substitute  “$150?000,000”.- 
-(3)-  Strike  out  subcetion  -fcj-r 

TITLE  WE — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
Sect  1-00t  -Title  AT  of  chapter  3  of  part  4  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  44)04,  as  amended?  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress?  is  amended  as  follows-: 

-(a)-  Amend  seetien  354?  which  relates  to  general 
4ty?  as  follows-: 

-(4)-  4n  subsection  -(h)-?  amend  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof  hy  inserting  immediately  after  “reason- 
ahle  terms”  the  following :  “  (including  private  sources 
within  the  -United  States)-,  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest,”. 
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4-h  subsection  -(e)-  strike  out  -‘economical”  and 
substitute  -eeonemioftlly”. 

-(£)-  Ju  subsection  -(f)-  strike  out  ‘^Agency  for  Inter 
national  Development”  and  substitute  ‘%gency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  DO 
-(b)-  Section  252T  which  relates  to  authorization  is 
amended  as  follower 

-  ( -1 )  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  —fiscal  years 
4066  through  -190(1,  not  to  exceed  $60070007000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -fiscal 


years  1963,  -ffififfi  and  -l-9667  not  to  exceed  $600-, 000, 000 
for  each  such  fiseal  year,  and  for  use  beginning  in  the 
fiscal  year  4-964?  not  to  exceed  $45070007000,”. 

-(2f  Immediately  after  -4963”  the  second  time  it 
appears  therein?  insert  tbe  following:  t^and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  tbe  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  -1964.”. 

-(e)-  Section  2527  which  relates  to  authorization^  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  ^4u  order  to  effectuate  tbe  purposes  and  provisions 
of  sections  102,  2547  601,  and  602  of  this  Act?  not  less  than 


50  per  centum  of  tbe  loan  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
secti on  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  1065  and  June 
36?  1966  respectively  shall  be  available  only  for  loans  made 
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ter  purposes  el  economic  development 


private  enter¬ 


prise 


Chapter  3 — International 

Programs 


ins  A-NR 


8e0t  444C  Section  3131  el  the  Foreign 
el  433+7  as  emeededy  which  relates  te  international  organi¬ 
sations  end  programs?  is  amended  by  striking  eut  “4963" 


nno  c. 
rrrTtt  rr 


1961"  and  “$436t~ 


Act 


and  ii 
999,000", 

Giiate-r  4 — Supporting  Assist  a  nor 
SrOt  444t  Section  403  el  tbe  F oreign 
el  496+7  as  amondefly  which  relates  te  i 
is  amended  by  striking  ent  “1963"  and  “$415,000,000" 
and  substituting  “1964"  and  S+SOtOOOtOOO1^  rcspectivclyr 
(Chapter  5 — Contingent  Fund 
Srca  I  1-2.  Seetien  494  el  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Aet 
el  496+7  as  ainemkub  which  relates  te  tbe  contingency  60167 
by  striking  eut  “4963"  and  “$300 ,0 004)06^-  and 
in  ben  t  lie-reel  “1964"  and  ^  ^ 


respectively. 
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PART  44 

Chatter  4 — Policy 

SeOt  201 .  Cl  lap  tor  4  ef  part  44  ef  the  P orcign 
Act  ef  4001-7  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy- 
a«d  section  004t  which  relates  te  she#  title?  is  hereby  de- 
leted. 


^EOr  202.  Chapter  2  ef  pa#  44  el  the  Poreign  Assist 
aeee  Aet  ef  496-1 ,  as  amended,  which  relates  te  military  as¬ 
sistance,  is  amended  as  febewss 


-fa-)-  4e  seetien  e04-(a)  7  winch  relates  te  authorization, 
strike  eat  ^hhe  hseal  years  4902  and  0963”  and  -‘-‘$1,700, 
OOO7OOO  for  eaeh  seek  hseal  year?  which  saueC  and  sabsti 
tate  ^fiscal  year  4964^  and  ^$4?000,000,000,  whkddf 


-fbf-  4a  section  94-Ofa) ,  which  relates  te  special  author 
ity?  strike  eat  ‘‘1963”  in  the  hrst  and  second  sentences  and 
sahstitate  -49(41”. 

-(ef  At  the  end  ef  saeh  chapter,  add  the  following  new 


seetien-j 

“Sec.  942t  -Restrictions  on  44elitaey  Aj©  to 
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Africa^ — £fo  military  assistance  shall  he  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  to  any  country  in  Africa,  except  for  internal 
security  requirements  er  for  programs  described  in  section 
505-fb)  of  this  chapteix” 

£A4t¥Hi 

Chaffer  4 — General  Provisions 
SeOt  dtttr  Section  004  (h)-  of  the  Poreign  Assistance  Act 
of  400±7  as  amended,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  pro 
vale  enterprise?  is  amended  as  fellows-:- 

-(a)-  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
-fbf  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  -ft)- 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

-fe)-  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para¬ 
graphs^ 

-(h)  utilize,  wherever  practicable,  the  services  of 
United  States  private  enterprise  (including?  hut  not 
limited  to?  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  tech¬ 
nical  fields  such  as  engineering)- ;  and 

“  (0)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationali¬ 
zation,  expropriation,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership 
or  control?  of  private  investment  and  discriminatory  or 
other  actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken  by 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Aet?  which  di¬ 
vert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new  wealth, 
employment,  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
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otherwise  impair  the  ebonite  lor  new  private  h 
essential  to  the  stable  eeonomie  growth  and  development 
of  those  countries.” 

SeOt  302.  Section  044-fb)-  of  the  ho  reign  Assistance 
Aet  of  4h61,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  completion  of 
plans  and  cost  estimates,-  is  amended  by  striking  eat  Circular 
A-4A  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget’ ’  and  substituting  “the 
Memorandum  of  the  President  dated  May  -thy  4062”. 

Sect  .>03.  Section  041,-  of  the  Borcign  Assistance  Act 
of  1 90 1  y  as  amendedy  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans 
and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof 
the  following  subsection : 

(c)  dhe  President  shall  establish  such  procedures  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  all  contracts  for  construction  outside  the  United 
States  made  in  connection  with  any  agreement  or  grant 
subject  to  subsection  -(of  of  this  section  shall  he  made 
in  accordance  with  the  same  standards  applicable  to  contracts 
made  by  the  B ederal  Government  for  similar  construction 
within  the  United  States.” 

Sfi07  304-t  Section  020(a)  of  the  Uoreign  Assistance  Aet 
of  1961,  os  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  to  Ouboy  is  amended  as  follows-? 

-(a)-  Insert  —(4)  ”  immediately  after  ^-(-a)  ”. 

-fh)-  Insert  immediately  after  the  second  sentence  tiiereof 
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fee  following  new  sentence-:  A^fe  fends  provided  wider  this 
Act  sli ail  fee  used  te  make  any  voluntary  contribution  te 

eets  of  economic  or  technical  assistance  te  fee  present  Gov 
enimeu-t  el  CufeaTfe 

-(e)-  At  fee  end  feereef  add  fee  following  new  para¬ 
graphs-: 

^^-(-2)-  Except  as  may  fee  deemed  nceessar 

/I  /  n  1  t  ill  flin  l  n  tA|*Aof  a1  til  a  T  11  I  f  rwl  Slf  f  /  \  i_w_v 
111  lit  ITT  till  III  TV  1  lot  T7T  tTlv  l  1  I  I  l  111  h~l 7t  t 1^7  TTT7 

ll  A  |l  1  1*1  liellO/l  llDrlr^T  tlllD  A  /d  £/V  Al>  TT  A'<  \  A-/  >  >  l\ 

U  l  1  III  lllolllll  1 11  ill  v  1  tl  1 1  aT  Titi  T\7  Jill  V  ^  In  11  11111  v 

ollltll  (  Slltn  La  1a  VAAA1  \TA  k\  1  I  \T  /  »  1  W  >  f  1) 

TTrtTTTT  V  rtTlTt  T7“  V 11 1  It  Hit  TV?  1  It  t  IV  t  ctTt>  tTTTtTtTT 

of  Unban  sugar  into  the  lAdte 
any  ether  benefit  under  ai i \  law  of  the  "td l i l ted  States, 
until  fee  President  determines  that  suefe  government  has 
taken  appropriate  steps  according  to  international  hew  stand 
ards  te  return  te  United  States  citizens.  and  te  entities  net 
less  than  eO  per  centum  beneficially  owned  fey  United  States 
eitkensr  er  te  provide  eyuitafele  eempensatien  te  suefe  citizens 
and  entities  ler  nropcrtv  taken  from  suefe  citizens  and  en¬ 


tities  on  er  after 
Cuba.- 


w  4t  49efe  by  fee  (fe 


“  (3)  An  funds  authorized  te  fee  made  available  uwfer 
this  Aet  -( except  under  section  244)-  shah  fee  used  te  furnish 
assistance  te  any  country  which  has  failed  te  take  appro- 
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priatc  stops,  net  later  than  30  days  alt  or  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  -F orcign  Assistance  Aet  of  41303 — 

^ A-)-  to  present  skips  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  to  Cuba  -(-other  than  to  4-hnted  States 
installations  hr  Guha-) — 

“-(i)  any  items  of  eeomauic  assistanoo, 
lL{0)-  amp  items  which  are?  for  the  purposes  of 
title  4  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Aet  of  1-951 ;  as  amended,  arms,  ammunition  and 
implements  of  wop  atomie  energy  materials,  petro- 
leung  transportation  materials  of  strategie  value,  or 
items  of  primary  strategie  significance  used  in  the 
produetion  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
wap  or 

“■(iii)  any  other  equipment;  materials;  or  eom- 
modities; 

so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  hy  the  Castro  regime ;  and 
“-(B)  to  proved  ships  or  aireraft  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities  from  Cuba  -(other  than  from  Fnitcd  States 
installations  in  Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  hy 
the  Castro  regkneA 

Sec.  805-:  Section  620-(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Aet 
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€4  1964,  as  amended?  whieh  relates  to  suspension  of  assist  ■ 
anee?  is  amended  as  follows-? 

-(a)-  4n  clause  -(3j-j  immediately  alter  “operational  een- 
ditioftSy— y  insert  Am  has  taken  other  actions,---. 

-(h)-  Strike  out  “equitable  and  speedy  eompensation  lor 
suek  property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange-’-  and  insert 
in  hen  thereof  “speedy  compensation  for  suek  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange  equivalent  to  the  foil  value 
thereof” .- 


SeOv  309?  Section  920 -(f)-  of  the  keceign  Assistanee  Aet 
ef  l-OOky  as  amended?  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  alter 
A4nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rcptddies^  the  followings 
eluding  its  captive  constituent  republics)-—. 

SeOt  30A  Section  020  of  the  koreign  Assistanee  Ant 
of  40947  as  amended,  whieh  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
f  urn  i  sh  m  ^  assistance  to  Guba  and  certain  other  eountriesy 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections  7 

^i)-  4fo  assistanee  shall  he  provided  under  this  or  any 
other  Aet,  and  no  sales  shall  he  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistanee  Aet  of  195-fo  to  any 
country  which  the  -President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against — 
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assistance  under  this 


“-(1)  the  United 
any  eoimtry 
or  any  ether  Aety  or 

(Sj-  any  country  to  whieh  sales  are  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  49§4y 

until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  he  has  reeeived  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
sueh  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  he  renewed. 
This  restriction  may  not  he  waived  pursuant  to  any  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  this  Aek 

assistance  under  this  Act  shall  he  furnished  to 
Indonesia  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  furnish 

mg  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 

Statesr  The  Uresidcnt  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Delations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia 
under  this  Aetr 

(k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  F orcign  Assistance 
Act  of  WG4  or  other  general  legislation^  during  the  ealendar 
year  1964y  authorizing  additional  appropriations  to  carry 
tart  programs  of  assistance  under  this  Aety  no  assistance 
ahall  he  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  con- 
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struction  of  any  productive  enterprise  with  respect  to  whieb 
t'llC  li^T Oolite  ■V’Bi'Ht'1  of  Stldi  assistance  to  bo  famished  by 
the  United  Stabes  will  exceed  $100,000,000.  Ao  other 
provision  of  this  -Aet  slurb  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
■President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. - 

— (\)~  Am  assistance  shah  be  provided  under  this  Aet 
after  December  3-U  1904-,-  to  the  government  of  amp  less 


country  whieb  has  ailed  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  President  re  mstirote  the  investment  guaranty 
program  under  section  4*21  -(h)-  .4}-  of  this  Ae-h  providing 
protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  under 
subparagraph  -{AS  and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under 
subparagraph  -fB^  of  such  section  -221  (b)-(4-) . 

-  (m)  Am  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Aet 
for  the  construction  or  operation  of  any  productive  enter¬ 
prise  in  any  country  unless  the  President  determines  that 
similar  productive  enterprises  within  the  United  States  are 


at  a  s 


portion  of  their  capacity  and  that 


such  assistance  will  not  result  in  depriving  such 
States  enterprises  of  their  reasonable  share  of  world  markets? 


bhe  President  shall  keep  the  Boreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 


Speaker  of  the  blouse  of  Representatives  full  y  ftinl 
informed  of  Assistance  forais-kcd  nn4cr  tins  Act  for  tf+e 
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ftr  operation;  el  productive  enterprises  in  ah 
including  speeiheahy  the  numbers  el  see h  enter- 
pme%  the  types  el  such  enterpriser  met  the  locations  el 
such  enterprises? 


assistance  shall  he  furnished  under  seetion 
-0 1 ,  211,  er  2bk  el  this  Act  te  the  government  el  an-v- 
country  which  dees  net  agree  fee  permit  sneh  reviews?  in¬ 
spections,  and  audits  by  the  hunted  States  as  the  President 
naty  require  ler  the  purpose  el  ascertaining  whether  sueh 
assistance  is  being  administered  within  the  recipient  country 
te  carry  out  the  purposes  ler  -which  it  was  furnished.” 
GiiArTEE  2 — Administrative  Provisions 
8eOt  d08r  Ghapter  2  el  part  444  el  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  el  44M41 ,  as  amended,  whieh  relates  te  administra¬ 


tive  provisions?  is  amended  as 

-(af  Amend  seetion  b24?  which 

i~ki  ar; 

vvTuJ  cl  u 


^  te  statutory  elh- 


-f4f  4n  suhseetien  -(a)  (2)  strike  out  Awe  shall 
have  the  rank  el  Deputy  kinder  Secretaries^  and  sub¬ 
stitute  i%ne  shah  have  the  rank  el  Deputy  kinder  Heere- 
taryA 

-(2f  4»  suhseetien  (a)-f3)  strike  out  ‘-nine-  and 
substitute  “ten”. 
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-(h)-  In  subsection  -fbf  strike  out  “paragraphs  -(2f 
amU-  and  substitute  “paragraphs 

v 

-(h)-  Amend  section  626-(b)-y  whieh  relates  to  expcrtsy 
consultantsy  and  retired  ofheorsy  as  follows-; 

-(4)-  Strike  out  the  entire  hrst  sentence; 

-(2)-  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  ‘Aor  shall 
such  service’-  and  substitute  “Service  ef  an  individual  as 
an  expert  or  consultant  under  subsection  -(a)-  of  this 
section  shall  not-.- 

-(e)-  In  section  63-1,-  whieh  relates  to  missions  and  staffs 
abroady  add  the  following  new  subsection  -(e)-; 

4(c)  Ihe  President  may  appoint  any  U nited  States 
citizen  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a  United 
States  Government  employee  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any  successor  Com¬ 
mittee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  said 
Committee,-  andy  in  his  discretiony  may  terminate  sueh  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law;  Sueh  person  may  rcecivo  such  compensation  and 
allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  E-orcign  Service  Aet  of 
1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  authorized  for  a  chief 
of  mission,  class  2y  within  the  meaning  of  said  Aety  as  the 


23 


1  President  may  determine.  Such  persons  may  also?  in  the 

2  -President's  discretion,  reecivc  any  ether  benefits  and  per- 

3  quotes  available  under  tliis  Aet  to  chiefs  of  speeial  missions 

4  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  established  under  this 

5QAnti  ** 

bUUllUll. 

6  -(df  Amend  seetion  03b?  which  relates  to  general  author  - 
7  hies?  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  -(h)- ■: 

8  Any  eost-type  contract  or  agreement  -fineluding 

9  grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other 
10  educational  mstitution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 
11  grams  authorised  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the  payment 
12  of  the  reimbursable  indirect  eosts  of  said  university,  college? 
13  or  other  educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  predetermined 
14  fixed  percentage  rates  applied  to  the  total?  or  an  element 
15  thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred." 

16  -(e)-  Amend  seetion  #36?  which  relates  to  provisions  on 

17  uses  of  funds,-  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
18  subsection : 

19  iLfh)-  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act?  the 
20  -President  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that?  to 
21  the  maximum  extent  possible?  -(If  countries  receiving  ae- 
22  sistancc  under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies  to 
23  meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  services  rendered  in 
24  conjunction  with  such  programs ?  and  -f2f  foreign  eurreneies 
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owned  by  tke  United  Stales  are  utilized  to  meet  Ike  costs 
of  such  contractual  and  other  services.— 

Amend  section  637 -(a) ,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  expenses;  ky  striking  eat  H-HlrU  and  A|k3d 


^dddd11  and  ^4y 


kk  respectively; 


(4 1  AFTER  3 — UmOELLANEOl'B  PROVISIONS 


and  s 


61  l-(4f  el  tke  Foreign  Assistance  Aet 
el  40647  as  amended;  wkiek  relates  to  definition  el  defense 
sendees,-  is  amended  hy  inserting  “including  orientation’  - 
alter  “training1-  tke  first  tkne  it  appears; 

SeOt  344k  Heetion  64k  el  tke  Foreign  Assistance  Aet 
el  4064;  as  amended;  wkiek  relates  to  unexpended  balances; 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows-; 

■Avne;  64k;  Unexpended  Balances? — Unexpended 
balances  el  funds  made  avaikildc  pursuant  to  tkis  Aet,-  tke 
^lutnal  Security  Aet  el  1954;  as  amended-, -  er  Puhhe  Law 
86-736  are  kerel>y  authorized  te  ke  eontkuied  available  ler 
tke  general  purposes  ler  which  appropriated-, ■  and  may  at 
any  time  ke  consolidated,  and;  in  addition?  may  ke  consoli¬ 
dated  witk  appropriations  made  available  for  tke  same  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  under  tke  authority  of  this  Aet-.” 
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1 

2 


DART  4W  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  RAWS 
SeOt  401.  Tke  Ael  to  provide  for  assistance  is  tke 

3  development  of  Latin  Amcriea  and  is  ike  reconstructios  of 

4  Okilc,  asd  fee  etker  parposcs  -(Rukke  Law  80-7357  22 

5  L-.S.-C.-  44)42  el  se<p) ,  is  amesded  as  fekewsv 

6  -fof  4s  seelies  2  strike  eal  ^^fkOOyOOOjQOO^  asd  suk- 

7  stkute  ^00,000,00QR 

8  -fbf  4sscrt  fekewisg  Ike  enacting  ekusc  TOkat  tkis 

9  Ael  may  ke  eiled  as  Tke  Lotis  Americas  Development  asd 
10  Ckilean  Reconstructios  AeDL 

Seer  402t  -(a)-  Section  404  (f)  of  Ike  Agricultural  Trade 


11 


12  Development  asd  Assistasee  Ael  of  49AL  as 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


h  is 


U 


to  read  as  fellows : 

-(f)-  ektais  rales  of 
sale  of  commodities  under  suck 
sol  less  favorakle  tkas  Ike  kigkest  of 
legally  ektaisakle  from  Ike 
is  Ike 


19  -fk)-  Seelios  405  of  suek  Ael  is 

20  Ike  esd  tkereef  Ike  following  sew 

H.R.  7885 - 4 


or 


ky  addisg  at 
‘^Tke 
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1  shah  foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title 

2  m  such  m annoy  as  willy  to  the  maximum  extent  possible^ 
2  reduce  any  deficit  m  the  balance  of  payments  of  tbo  United 

4  Statcsh- 

5  Section  392  of  sueb  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

6  out  “economic  development”  and  inserting  in  lien  thereor 

8  SeOt  493t  -fa)-  Section  AtUfaf  of  the  Foreign  Service 

9  ef  194 A  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  final 
1°  period  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  followings  “PmvifM;  That 

11  in  individual  cases  when  personally  approved  by  tbe  Seere- 

12  tary  further  extension  may  be  made.-” 

13  -(h)-  Section  911  (2)  of  tbe  Uoreign  Service  Act  of  l-94fb 

14  as  amended,-  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  Am 

15  authorized  home  leave—  tbe  followings  “accompanying  him 

16  for  representational  purposes  on  authorised  travel  within  the 

17  country  of  his  assignment  ory  at  tbe  discretion  of  tbe  Sec- 

18  rotary?  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment?  but  in  no  case 

19  to  exceed  one  member-  of  his  family  A- 

20  -(e)-  Title  4A  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  4949?  as 

21  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  924-fd) ,  re- 

22  lating  to  use  of  Government  vehicles,-  and  by  inserting  im- 

23  mediately  after  section  94-3  the  following  new 
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U 


LxttE  OP  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  OR  LEASED  VEHICLES 


-‘-‘Sec.  944t  Eetwhhstanding  the  provisions  el  section  h 
el  tire  Act  el  duly  46?  4h44?  as  amcnde4  -fh  U-.S.C.  TSfy 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  any  principal  officer  te  approve 
the  nse  el  Government  owned  er  leased  vehicles  located  at 
his  pest  ler  transportation  el  United  States  Government 
and  their  dependents  when  pnhlie  transportation 

-fdf  ffiitle  X  el  the  horcign  Service  Act  el  1946,  as 
h  is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

mgr 

-Part  4 — Educational  E-aoilities 
■^SeCt  4-08 1 .  -Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
educational  facilities  are  net  available?  er  that  existing  ednea- 
tienal  facilities  are  inadequate,  te  meet  the  needs  el  children 
el  American  citizens  stationed  outside  the  Enitcd  States 
engaged  in  carrying  out  Government  activities?  he  is  author 
ked?  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe?  te  establish,  operate, 
and  maintain  primary  seheels?  and  school  dormitories  and 
related  educational  faeihiies  for  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  outside  the  United  States,  or  to  make  grants  of  funds 
for  such  purpose's?  or  otherwise  pin  vide  for  sueh  educational 
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laeihties;  The  provisions  el  Ike  Foreign  Service  -Buildings 
Aet;  1 924)7  as  amended;  and  el  paragraphs  -(kf  and  -(if  el 
scct-ien  3  el  Ike  Ad  entitled  b4n  Aet  le  pie  vide  certain  basie 
authority  ler  Ike  department  el  State1-,  approved  August  -A 
-1936  -(3  -U-rSdA  170-(-k)  and  lAQkfrff;  may  be  utilised 
by  Ike  Secretary  m  previding  assistance  ler  educational 
laeiktiesr  Assistance  may  include;  but  shall  net  be  limited 
te;  hiring;  transporting;  and  payment  el  teachers  and  ether 


Se6t  404t  The  Ad  entitled  TAn  Ad  te  provide  certain 
basie  authority  ler  the  Department  el  Stated  approved 
August  4 ;  4930  -(3  ITSdA  4-7-0l-479tf;  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  alter  section  42  the  f showing  new 
section-; 

-Se€t  43t  -There  is  hereby  established  a  working  eapital 
lund  ler  the  Department  el  State,  which  shah  be  available 
without  hseal  year  limitation;  ler  expenses  fmehrding  those 
authorised  by  the  F orcign  Scrviee  Ad  el  -1940;  as  amendedf 
and  equipment;  necessary  ler  maintenance  and  operation 
in  the  eity  el  Washington  and  elsewhere  el  -f4f  central 
reproduction,  editorial;  data  processing;  audiovisual;  library 


and  administrative  support  services ;  -f2f  eentral  supply 
services  ler  supplies  and  equipment  -(including  repairs)^ 
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ae4  -f3)-  suefe  ether  administrative  services  as  tfee  Secretary, 
with  the  approval  ef  the  Bureau  el  tfee 
may  fee  performed  mere  advantageously  and  mere 
eafey  as  central  services,  Tfee  eapital  ef  tfee  fund  shah  eensist 
ef  tfee  amount  ef  tfee  fair  and  reasonable  value  ef  suefe  supply 

erderj  pertaining  te  tfee  services  te  fee  earned-  en  fey  tfee 
fundy  as  tfee  Secretary  may  transfer  te  tfee  fund-,-  less  tfee 
related  hafeilitics  and  unpaid  obligations,  together  -with  any 
appropriations  made  for  tfee  purpose  ef  providing  eapitafe 
fefet  te  exceed  $>7feQ?Q9Q  in  net  assets  shall  fee  transferred 
te  tfee  fund  for  purposes  ef  providing  eapitafe  Tfee  fund 
shall  fee  reimbursed,  er  credited  with  advance  payments, 
from  applicable  appropriations  and  funds  ef  tfee  department 
ef  State?  ether  Federal  agencies?  and  ether  sources  author- 
ded  fey  law?  for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will 
approximate  tfee  expense  ef  operations?  ineluding  accrual 
ef  annual  leave  and  depreciation  ef  plan  and  equipment  ef 
tfee  fundr  Tfee  fund  shall  also  fee  credited  with  ether  receipts 
from  sale  er  exehange  ef  property  er  in  payment  for  less  er 
damage  te  property  held  fey  tfee  fundr  -There  shah  fee  trans¬ 
ferred  into  tfee  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  ef  tfee 
elese  ef  each  fiscal  year,  earnings  which  tfee  Secretary  deter- 
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1  mines  to  fee  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  fund-.-  There  is  hereby 

2  authorized  te  he  appropriated:  sneh  amounts  as  may  he 

3  necessary  to  provide  eapitaf  for  the  fandA 

4  See?  405?  The  first  sentenee  of  the  first  section  of  the 

5  Act  entitled  AAn  Aet  to  authorize  participation  hy  the 

6  United  States  m  parliamentary  conferences  of  the  North 

7  Atkmtie  -T-reaty  Organization^  approved  July  TU  -1950 

8  -f TO  Statr  53-fi-)-  is  amended  to  read  as  follows?  “That  not 

9  to  exceed  eighteen  Members  of  Congress  shall  he  appointed 

10  to  meet  jointly  and  annually  with  representative  parliamen- 

11  tary  groups  from  -other  NATO  (North  -Atlantic  Treaty 

12  Organization-)-  members,-  for  discussion  of  common  problems 

13  in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in 

14  the  North  Atlantic  areaA 

15  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  “the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

16  of  1963". 

17  PART  1 

18  Chapter  1— Policy 

19  Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

20  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

21  (a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  out  the  words  “Short 

22  Title  and”. 

23  ( b )  Section  101,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  repealed. 

24  (c)  Amend  section  102,  which  relates  to  statement  of 

25  policy,  by — 
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U)  inserting  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  para¬ 
graphs  the  following  additional  paragraph: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  institution  of 
full  investment  guaranty  programs  under  title  111  of 
chapter  2  of  this  part  with  all  recipient  countries  would 
be  regarded  as  a  significant  measure  of  self-help  by  such 
countries  improving  the  climate  for  private  investment 
both  domestic  and  foreign.", 

(2)  striking  out  “should  emphasize ”  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph  and  substituting  “shall 
emphasize” , 

(3)  striking  out  “Finally,  the ”  in  the  first  sentence 

of  the  last  paragraph  and  substituting  “The” , 

(4)  inserting  “  (including  private  enterprise  within 
such  countries)”  immediately  after  “ countries ”  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  thereof,  and 

(5)  adding  the  following  after  such  last  paragraph: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act  should  be  extended  to  or  withheld  from 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  to  further  the  objectives  of  victory  in  the  war 
against  communism  and  the  return  to  their  homeland 
of  Americans  involved  in  that  struggle.” 
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Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  102.  ( a)  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  authority  with 
respect  to  development  loans,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the  project  for  which 
such  assistance  is  requested  is  taken  into  account  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  requesting  country,  including  an 
analysis  of  current  human  and  material  resources,  together 
with  a  projection  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  project  with 
respect  to  the  overall  economic  development  of  such  country, 
and  specifically  provides  for  appropriate  participation  by 
private  enterprise.” 

(b)  Section  202  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “for  each  of  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,”  and  inserting  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  and  $950 ,000 ,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,” . 

(c)  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  fiscal  provisions  with  respect 
to  development  loans,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  203.  All  receipts  from  loans  made  under  and  in 
accordance  with  this  title  shall  be  available  for  use  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  subject  only  to  the  annual  appropria- 
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1  tion  thereof.  Receipts  so  appropriated  and  other  funds  made 

2  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 

3  shall  remain  available  until  expended .” 

4  TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

5  COOPERATION 

6  Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 

7  Assistance  Act  of  1961 ,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  devel- 

8  opment  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as 

9  follows: 

10  ( a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 

11  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) :  “No  program 

12  of  technical  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  this  title 

13  unless  prior  to  the  commencement  thereof  the  recipient  country 

14  shall  have  agreed  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  continuation 

15  and  financing  of  such  program  after  the  expiration  of  such 

16  reasonable  time,  which  shall  not  exceed  seven  years,  as  shall 

17  be  specified  in  the  agreement,  or  unless  such  program  is 

18  scheduled  for  completion  within  such  time.” 

19  (b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization, 

20  strike  out  “1963”  and  “$ 300,000,000 ”  and  substitute 

21  “1964”  and  “$225,000,000” ,  respectively. 

22  fc)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to  American 

23  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
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available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  ivord  “furnish” . 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use”  and 
“foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish”  before 
the  ivord  “assistance” . 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(c)  There  is  herebif  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  which  amounts 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

“(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act,  for 
purposes  of  this  section.” 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly  owned” 
insert  “  (determined  without  regard  to  any  shares,  in 
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1  aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued 

2  and  subscribed  share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be 

3  held  by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)” . 

4  (2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$ 1,300,000,000 ” 

5  in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$ 2,500,000,000 ”. 

6  (3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “fraud  or  mis- 

7  conduct”  in  the  second  proviso  and  substitute  Ufraud, 

8  misconduct,  or  negligence”. 

9  (4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in  the 

10  fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965” . 

H  (b)  Amend  section  222 ( a) ,  which  relates  to  general 

12  provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221(b) ”  and  substi- 

13  tuting  ‘  ‘ sections  221  (b)  and  224 ’  ’ . 

11  (a)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates  to  general 

15  provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221(b) ”  in  both  places 

16  it  appears  and  substituting  “sections  221(b)  and  224”. 

17  (d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates  to  general 

18  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

19  “(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 

20  guaranties  issued  under  sections  221(b)  and  224  of  this 

21  part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 

22  curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3)  of 

23  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 ,  as  amended  (exclu- 

24  sive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first 

25  out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as  such  fees 
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X  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if 

2  any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  ac- 

3  quired  in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge 

4  liabilities  under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are 

5  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore 

6  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under 

7  the  aforementioned  guaranties,  and  finally  out  of  funds 

8  hereafter  made  available  pursuant  to  section  222(f).’ 

9  (e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates  to  general 

10  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

11  “(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all 

12  guaranties  issued  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4) 

13  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all 

14  guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this 

15  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by  the 

16  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

17  of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the  afore- 

18  mentioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media 

19  guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made  available 

20  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 

21  for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section  222  ( d) 
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1  of  this  part,  except  that  so  much  thereof  as  may  he  necessary 

2  shall  he  used  for  the  immediate  redemption  of  any  outstand- 

3  ing  notes  issued  under  section  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic 

4  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  or  section  413(h)(4) 

5  (E )  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 

6  (f )  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  proj- 

7  ects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows: 

8  (1)  In  subsection  (h)  strike  out  “$ 60,000,000 ” 

9  and  substitute  “$150,000,000" . 

10  (2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c). 

11  TITLE  V— DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

12  Sec.  105.  Section  241  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

13  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  research,  is 

14  amended  by  inserting  “(a)"  after  the  section  heading  and  by 

15  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

16  “(b)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  section  may 

17  be  used  to  conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  controlling 

18  population  growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other  assist- 

19  ance  to  cooperating  countries  in  carrying  out  programs  of 

20  population  control ." 
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TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “ economical ”  and 
substitute  u  economically” . 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  u Agency  for 
International  Development”  and  substitute  “ agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (g): 

“(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall,  when  appropriate,  assist  in  promoting  the 
organization,  implementation,  and  growth  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Latin  America  as  a  fundamental  measure  to¬ 
ward  the  strengthening  of  democratic  institutions  and  prac¬ 
tices  and  economic  and  social  development  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.” 

(b)  Amend  section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization, 

as  follows:  Insert  following  ”1963"  the  second  time  it  appears 
the  words  “ and  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1964”. 

(c)  Amend  section  253,  which  relates  to  fiscal  provisions, 
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(1)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read:  “All  receipts 
in  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made  under  this  title 
and  from  loans  made  for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas 
of  Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  this 
Act,  notwithstanding  section  203,  shall  be  available  for  use 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
subject  only  to  the  annual  appropriation  thereof and  (2) 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “All  receipts  in  foreign  currencies 
from  loans  made  under  this  title  or  for  nonmilitary  assistance 
purposes  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  shall  be  available,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  loayis  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of  section  251  of  this  title, 
and  the  President  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Act,  reserve  such  currencies  in  such  amounts  (not 
to  exceed  $25,000 ,000  in  any  fiscal  year)  and  for  such 
periods  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  programs  authorized  by  said  subsection  (g).” 

(d)  After  section  253,  which  relates  to  fiscal  provisions, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistance. — None  of 
the  funds  made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act  may 
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be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country  covered  by 
this  title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to  power  through 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior  government  which  has  been 
chosen  in  free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the  President 
determines  that  withholding  such  assistance  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  national  interest.” 

TITLE  VII — EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

“ TITLE  VII — EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 
uSec.  261.  The  President  shall  appoint  such  commit¬ 
tees  as  may  be  necessary  which,  except  as  provided  in  section 
262,  shall  be  composed  of  either  three  or  five  members,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  the  public,  to 
review  and  evaluate  the  economic  development  program  of 
each  country  receiving  economic  aid  under  this  Act,  and  to 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  their  findings  with 
respect  to  the  following — 

“(1)  whether  the  recipient  country  (a)  has  a  prac¬ 
tical  development  program  which  affords  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  objectives  of  such  program  will  be 
attained,  taking  into  consideration  the  human  and  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  fiscal  capabilities  of  the  country,  (b) 
is  providing  the  maximum  amount  of  self-help  within  its 
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cay  abilities,  and  (c)  has  adopted  the  fiscal,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  social  reforms  necessary  to  the  success  of  such 
program; 

“(2)  whether  the  specific  projects  to  which  United 
States  aid  is  allocated  ivill  contribute  materially  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  primary  needs  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  s  development,  and  to  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  strengthening  democratic  processes, 
the  economy  of  the  country,  and  in  raising  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  people  of  that  country;  and 

“(3)  such  other  matters  as  in  their  opinion  will  be 
useful  to  the  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  legislation 
authorizing  or  appropriating  funds  for  financing  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs  for  fiscal  year  1965  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 

“Sec.  262.  Committees  referred  to  in  section  261  shall 
be  appointed  first  to  review  the  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams  of  those  countries  receiving  the  largest  amount  of 
assistance  and  which  in  fiscal  year  1963  collectively  received 
one-half  of  the  total  assistance  extended  by  the  United  States 
under  its  foreign  assistance  programs.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  committees,  a  committee  of  such  size  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  find  necessary,  a  majority  of  whose  members 
shall  be  representatives  of  the  public,  shall  be  appointed  to 
review  the  economic  development  programs  of  those  countries 
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included  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  261,  and  evaluate  the 
progress  of  the  Alliance.  All  committees  referred  to  in  this 
section  shall  report  their  findings  not  later  than  January  1, 
1965;  reports  of  committees  for  other  countries  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  June  1,  1965. 

“Sec.  263.  Legislation  authorizing  or  appropriating 
funds  for  carrying  out  economic  development  programs  for 
fiscal  years  after  the  fiscal  year  1965  shall  not  be  enacted 
until  the  Congress  has  received  and  considered  the  reports 
referred  to  in  this  title  for  the  countries  referred  to  in  section 
262. 

“Sec.  264.  Members  of  committees  referred  to  in  section 
261,  who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Government, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  for  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  their  functions.  The  compensation  and  expenses  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  committee  appointed  to  review  economic  develop- 
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merit  programs  of  any  country  may  be  paid  out  of  any 
funds  available  for  use  in  carrying  out  such  programs  in 
such  country .” 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  108.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and 
“$ 148,900,000 ”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$136,- 
050,000” ,  respectively. 

Chapter  4— Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  109  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000”  and 
substituting  “1964  and  “$380,000,000” ,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  110.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$ 300,000,000 ”  and 
substituting  “1964”  and  “$175,000,000” ,  respectively. 
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PART  II 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy ” 
and  section  501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  deleted. 

Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  ivhich  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “ the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963 ”  and  “$1,700,- 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums'  and  substitute 
“fiscal  year  1964“  and  “$1,000 ,000 ,000 ,  which",  respec¬ 
tively. 

(b)  In  section  505(a),  ivhich  relates  to  utilization  of  as¬ 
sistance,  change  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and 
add  the  following  proviso:  “Provided,  That,  except  (1)  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  fulfill  prior  commitments  or  (2)  to  the 
extent  that  the  President  finds,  with  respect  to  any  Latin 
American  country,  that  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance 
under  this  Act  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  to  safeguard  the  security  of  a  country 
associated  with  the  United  States  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
against  military  overthrow  of  a  duly  constituted  government , 
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and  so  informs  the  Congress,  no  further  military  assistance 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
Latin  American  country  A 

(c)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1964” . 

(d)  In  section  511,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on 
military  aid  to  Latin  America,  strike  out  “ $57 ,500,000” 
and  substitute  “$50,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000  may  be 
available  during  each  fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  an  inter¬ 
national  military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States 

(e)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 
Africa. — (a)  The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense 
articles  for  African  countries,  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  part  other  than  section  507,  in  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1964,  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000,000. 

“(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not,  unless  the 
President  determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such 
determination  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  the 
basis  for  military  assistance  programs  for  African  countries 
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PART  111 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  111  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  pro¬ 
visions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601(h),  which  relates  to  encouragement  of 
private  enterprise,  is  amended  as  folloivs: 

(1)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  strike  out  “and” . 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  strike  out  “ wherever  appro¬ 
priate”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  practicable” ,  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  substitute  a  semicolon. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end 
thereof: 

“(5)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationali¬ 
zation,  expropriation,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership 
or  control,  of  private  investment  and  discriminatory  or 
other  actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken  by 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act,  which  di¬ 
vert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new  wealth, 
employment,  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private  investment 
essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth  and  development 
of  those  countries ;  and 

“(6)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  services  of 
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United  S  es  private  enterprise  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in 
techr  ccl  fields  such  as  engineering ) 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  601  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  carry  out  studies  and  make  recommendations 
for  achieving  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  head  of  the  agency  charged 
with  administering  the  program  under  part  1  of  this  Act,  who 
shall  appoint  the  Committee. 

“( 2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  represent 
the  public  interest  and  shall  be  selected  from  the  business, 
labor  and  professional  world,  from  the  universities  and  foun¬ 
dations,  and  from  among  persons  with  extensive  experience  in 
government.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  nine  members,  and  one  of  the  members  shall  be 
designated  as  chairman. 

“( 3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim¬ 
bursement  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 
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1  “ ‘  (4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall,  if  possible,  meet  not 

2  less  frequently  than  once  each  month,  shall  submit  such  interim 

3  reports  as  the  Committee  finds  advisable,  and  shall  submit  a 

4  final  report  not  later  than  December  31,  1964,  whereupon 

5  the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist.  Such  reports  shall  be  made 

6  available  to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress. 

1  “(5)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

8  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
^  carry  out  its  functions ." 

40  (c)  Section  611(a),  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans 

44  and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 

42  colon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (1)  a  comma,  and  the 

43  following:  “and,  in  any  case  in  which  such  estimate  of  cost 

14  exceeds  $ 500,000 ,  until  such  estimate  of  cost  and  the  feasi- 

15  bility  of  the  project  have  been  approved  by  the  Corps  of 

16  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  or  by  a  reputable  United 

17  States  private  firm  of  engineers"' . 

18  (d)  Section  611(b) ,  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans 

19  and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ circular 

20  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  substituting  “the 

21  Memorandum  of  the  President  dated  May  15,  1962" . 

22  (e)  Section  612,  ivhich  relates  to  use  of  foreign  cur- 

23  rencies,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “(a)"  after  the  section  heading. 
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(2)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section: 

“(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign  currency  needs 
of  United  States  citizens  for  travel  or  other  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  available  for  sale  for 
United  States  dollars  to  such  citizens,  at  United  States  em¬ 
bassies  or  other  convenient  locations,  foreign  currencies  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  United  States  through  operations  under  this 
Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
Act  repealed  thereby,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  (1) 
he  determines  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  for  such  currencies,  and  (2) 
are  not  prohibited  from  such  use  or  committed  to  other  uses 
by  agreement  heretofore  entered  into  with  another  country. 
United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.” 

(f )  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries,  is 

* 

amended  as  follows: 

a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  Insert  “(1)”  immediately  after  “(a)”. 

(ii)  Add  the  following  new  paragraph  (2)  at 
the  end  thereof: 
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“(2)  No  funds  authorized  to  he  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  he  used  to  furnish  assistance  (ex¬ 
cept  under  section  214)  to  any  country  which,  hy  fail¬ 
ing  (beginning  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963)  to  take  such  steps 
as  are  appropriate: 

“(a)  permits  the  further  carriage  hy  any  ship 
or  aircraft  under  its  registry,  to  or  from  Cuba,  so 
long  as  it  is  governed  hy  the  Castro  regime  or  any 
other  Communist  regime,  of  any  military  person¬ 
nel,  or  any  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  or  any 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  transportation  ma¬ 
terials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary  stra¬ 
tegic  significance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  contained  on 
the  list  maintained  hy  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended;  or 

“(b)  permits  the  further  carriage  hy  any  ship 
under  its  registry,  to  or  from  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is 
governed  hy  the  Castro  regime  or  any  other  Com¬ 
munist  regime,  of  any  other  equipment,  materials 
or  commodities,  unless  the  President  determines  that 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  important  to  the 
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security  of  the  United  States  and  reports  such  de¬ 
termination  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided,  however, 
That  this  subparagraph  (b)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  firm  commitments  of  the 
United  States  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  nor  to  military  sales  under  section 
508 . 

The  restrictions  contained  in  this  paragraph  (2)  may  not 
be  waived  pursuant  to  any  other  authority  contained  in 
this  Act  or  any  other  provisio7i  of  law.” 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  to  ivhich  assistance  is  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  when  the  government  of  such  country 
or  any  government  agency  or  subdivision  within  such  coun¬ 
try  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

“(i)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized 
ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by  any  United 
States  citizen  or  by  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing 
contracts  or  agreements  with  any  United  States  citizen  or 
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any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citi¬ 
zens,  or 

“(3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory  taxes 
or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  opera¬ 
tional  conditions ,  or  has  taken  other  actions,  ivhich  have 
the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country,  government  agency,  or  government  sub¬ 
division  fails  within  a  reasonable  time  (not  more  than  six 
months  after  such  action,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  referral  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
within  such  period  as  provided  herein,  not  more  than  twenty 
days  after  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  received)  to  take 
appropriate  steps,  which  may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law  toward  such  citizen 
or  entity,  including  speedy  compensation  for  such  property 
in  convertible  foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to  the  full  value 
thereof,  as  required  by  international  law,  or  fails  to  take  steps 
designed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or  con¬ 
ditions,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  such  suspension  shall  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  President  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken,  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  President  to  icaive  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 
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“Upon  request  of  the  President  (within  seventy  days 
after  such  action  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1 ) ,  (2) , 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection) ,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
C  ommission  of  the  U nited  States  ( established  pursuant  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954 ,  68  Stat.  1279) 
is  hereby  authorized  to  evaluate  expropriated  property,  deter¬ 
mining  the  full  value  of  any  property  nationalized,  expro¬ 
priated,  or  seized,  or  subjected  to  discriminatory  or  other 
actions  as  aforesaid,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to 
render  an  advisory  report  to  the  President  within  ninety 
days  after  such  request.  Unless  authorized  by  the  President, 
the  Commission  shall  not  publish  its  advisory  report  except 
to  the  citizen  or  entity  owning  such  property.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amount,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  expeditiously  its 
functions  under  this  subsection.” 

(3)  Subsection  (f),  which  provides  restrictions  on 
assistance  to  Communist  countries,  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “but  in  no  event  shall 
such  restriction  be  waived  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia” . 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (f),  as 
amended  by  paragraph  (3) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
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period  after  the  word  “Act"  and  striking  out  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  sentence. 

(5)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  at  the  end 
thereof: 

“(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis 
under  this  Act  to  any  economically  developed  nation  capable 
of  sustaining  its  own  defense  burden  and  economic  growth, 
except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made  prior  to  July  1, 
1963,  or  (2)  additional  orientation  and  training  expenses 
under  part  II  hereof  during  fiscal  year  1964  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  ■$ 1,000,000 .  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  ‘ economically  developed  nation  shall  include,  but  need 
not  be  confined  to,  any  nation  listed  as  an  exception  to  the 
definition  of  ‘ economically  less  developed  nation  contained  in 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  1875  (S.  IV) 
and,  in  addition,  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  Switzer¬ 
land. 

“(j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished 
for  projects  establishing  or  otherwise  assisting  government- 
owned  manufacturing,  utility,  merchandising,  or  processing 
enterprises  in  any  country  or  area,  except  where  it  clearly 
appears  that  goods  or  services  of  the  same  general  class  are 
not  or  cannot  be  adequately  provided  by  private  businesses 
within  such  country  or  area. 

“(t)  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 
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the  Government  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  unless  and  until  the  President  determines  that  such 
Government  has  made  an  acceptable  arrangement  for  the 
payment  of  claims  arising  out  of  the  nationalization  or  other 
taking  by  such  Government  of  property  of  persons  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  any  case  in  which  (1)  such  persons  ivere  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  such  nationalization  or 
other  taking,  or  (2)  such  nationalization  or  other  taking 
occurred  subsequent  to  July  19,  1948. 

“(1)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 
Indonesia  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  furnishing 
of  such  assistance  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  under  this  Act. 

“(m)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 
to  any  country  which  (1)  has  extended,  or  hereafter  ex¬ 
tends,  its  jurisdiction  for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of 
the  high  seas  beyond  that  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  hereafter  imposes  any  penalty  or  sanction  against 
any  United  States  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  its  fishing 
activities  in  such  area.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
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1  shall  not  he  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the  extension 

2  of  jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to  international  agreement 

3  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

4  “( n)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any 

5  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural 

6  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
1  country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or  pre- 
3  paring  for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against — 

9  “( 1)  the  United  States, 

10  “(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or 

any  other  Act,  or 

12  “(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 

13  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

14  of  1954, 

15  until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 

16  preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that 

17  he  has  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  mili- 

18  tary  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed.  This  re- 

19  striction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  con- 

20  tained  in  this  Act.” 

21  Chapter  2< — Administrative  Provisions 

22  Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

23  ance  Act  of  1961 ,  as  amended,  ivhich  relates  to  administra- 

24  tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

25  fa)  Amend  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  of 
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functions ,  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  sub¬ 
stituting  the  following:  “In  providing  technical  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer 
shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  goods  and 
professional  and  other  services  from  private  enterprise  on  a 
contract  basis.  In  such  fields  as  education,  health,  housing, 
or  agriculture,  the  facilities  and  resources  of  other  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particularly 
or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  assistance,  are  not  compet¬ 
itive  with  private  enterprise,  and  can  be  made  available 
without  interfering  unduly  with  domestic  programs .” 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(2)  strike  out  “ two  shall  have 
the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries ”  and  substitute 
“one  shall  have  the  rank  of  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary’ . 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)(3)  strike  out  “nine”  and 
substitute  “ten” . 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “paragraphs  (2) 
and”  and  substitute  “paragraph” . 

(4)  In  subsection  (d)(1)  after  the  words  “Deputy 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,”  where  they  first 
appear  insert  “who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,” ,  and 
strike  out  “$19,500”  and  substitute  “$20,000” . 
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(c)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates  to  experts, 
consultants,  and  retired  officers,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor  shall 
such  service'  and  substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as 
an  expert  or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not”. 

(d,)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  missions  and  staffs 
abroad,  add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States 
citizen  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a 
United  States  Government  employee  to  serve  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any 
successor  committee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  upon  election  thereto 
by  members  of  said  Committee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may 
terminate  such  appointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person  may  receive  such 
compensation  and  allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed 
those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission,  class  2,  icithin  the 
meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the  President  may  determine.  Such 
person  may  also,  in  the  President' s  discretion,  receive  any 
other  benefits  and  perquisites  available  under  this  Act  to 
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chiefs  of  special  missions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States 
established  under  this  section 

( e)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  section  635(g)  by  striking  out  the  word 
“and”  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (4);  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  “and” ;  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

“  (6)  in  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I  ( except  under  sec¬ 
tion  205),  shall  establish  terms  which  shall  include  (A)  in¬ 
terest  at  a  rate  not  lower  than  three-fourths  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  during  the  five-year  period  following  the  date  on 
which  the  funds  are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan, 
and  not  lower  than  2  per  centum  per  annum  thereafter,  and 
(B)  repayment  on  an  amortized  basis,  beginning  not  later  than 
five  years  after  the  date  any  funds  are  initially  made  available 
under  the  loan,  and  ending  not  later  than  thirty  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  end  of  such  five-year  period.” 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including 
grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 
authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
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educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  'predetermined  fixed- 
percentage  rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element  thereof, 
of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred. 

“( l)  No  loan  or  grant  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,  and 
no  agreement  obligating  or  committing  the  United  States  to 
make  a  loan  or  grant  in  excess  of  $100 ,000 ,000 ,  for  the 
financing  of  any  particular  project  shall  be  made  or  entered, 
into  under  part  I  unless  such  loan,  grant,  or  commitment  shall 
have  been  specifically  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  specifi¬ 
cally  approved  by  Congress." 

(f)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates  to  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses,  by  striking  out  “1963 ”  and  “$53,000- 
000' ’  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$52,000,000” ,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(g)  After  section  637  add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  638.  Peace  Corps  Assistance. — No  provision 

of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  assistance  to  any 
country  pursuant  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  or 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.” 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  303.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  definition  of  de¬ 
fense  sendees,  is  amended  by  inserting  “ including  orienta¬ 
tion”  after  “training”  the  first  time  it  appears. 
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Sec.  304.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

uSec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended 
balances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law 
86-735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22  U.S.C. 
1942  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause  “ That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  ‘ The  Latin  American  Development  Act’  ”. 

(b)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$ 500,000,000 ”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “$655,000,000”. 

Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  ( Public  Law  87-794,  approved  October  11,  1962) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  “(a)”  before  the  words  “ The  President 


shall” . 
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(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  to  'prod¬ 
ucts,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country 
or  area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a),  when  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  treatment  would  be  important  to  the  national 
interest  and  would  promote  the  independence  of  such  country 
or  area  from  domination  or  control  by  international  com¬ 
munism,  and  reports  this  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor  to  the  Congress .” 

Sec.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.), 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  106  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
title  IV,  the  term  ‘surplus  agricultural  commodity ’  shall 
include  any  domestically  produced  fishery  product  (not  in¬ 
cluding  fish  flour  until  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration)  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  such  product  is  at  the  time  of  exportation  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars.” 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  effective  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
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1  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 

2  1954,  as  amended,  until  January  1,  1965 . 

3  Sec.  404.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1945,  as 

4  amended  (22  U.S.C.  279a),  is  amended  by  inserting  after 

5  the  words  “ such  sums’  a  comma  and,  the  following:  unot  to 

6  exceed  $5,000,000  annually,” . 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  August  23,  1963. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  November  15  (legislative  day, 
October  22) ,  1963. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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FOREIGN  AID  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  (p.  20958).  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed. 


7.  t^i^TER  RESOURCES.  Passed,  283-30,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  H.  R.  8165, 

providing  for  establishment  and  administration  of  public  recreational  /acill- 
tiefi  at  Sanford  Reservoir  Area,  Canadian  River  Project,  Tex.  pp.  20942-4 
A\  the  request  of  Rep.  Pelly,  passed  over  S.  J.  Res.  17,  to  designate  the 
lake  ns  be  formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the  Fleming  Gorge  Degg  Utah,  as 
"Like  o\jahoneyj'  p.  20936 

8.  AREA  DEVELOPMENT.  Re.  Hechler  said  a  recent  DuPont  installation^  will  help  the 

W.  Va.  economy,  pp.  20969-70 

9.  ELECTRIFICATION Rep.  Cannon  commended  the  work  of  John  Carraody  as  former 

REA  Administrators  p.  20958 

10.  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION.  RhD.  Wharton  recommended  distribution  to  the  needy  of  food 

that  is  spoiling  in  tne  Safeway  warehouses  during  trae  current  strike,  p. 20931 

.1,  PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Public N^ands  Subcommittee  of  tfne  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  ordered  re porte dSfavorably  to  the  full  Committee  H.  R.  8070,  amended, 
to  establish  a  Public  Land  Daw  Review  Commission,  p.  D907 


SENATE 

12.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Proxmire  critiVizet^  the  Maritime  Administration  for 

authorizing  the  shipment  in  foreign^essels  of  corn  to  Hungary  and  voiced 
opposition  to  any  grain  shipments  to  \he  Soviet  bloc.  pp.  20976-7 

Sen.  Mundt  submitted  an  amendment  to\S.  2310,  his  bill  to  prohibit  any 
Government  agency  from  guaranteeing  payment  of  obligations  of  Communist 
countries,  especially  affecting  shipments wheat  to  Russia,  p.  20975 

13.  FARM  INCOME.  Sen.  McGovern  tfLamed  the  declin^\in  livestock  prices  for  the 
farm-income  decline  this  year,  urged  limitations  on  the  importation  of  meat, 

and  urged  the  adoption  o/  a  new  wheat  program  applicable  to  the  1964  crop, 
pp.  21146-7 

14.  FARM  STORAGE.  Sen.  MfcGovern  voiced  opposition  to  any^uture  plans  to  end  the 

reseal  programs  of/surplus  grains  in  storage,  pp.  2111i2-4 

15.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen/.  Humphrey  and  Williams  (N.J.)  discussed\he  public  accomoda¬ 

tions  provision  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  pp.  21D65-7 

16.  APPROPRIATIONS.  H.  R.  8747,  the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for 

1964,  wa^^nade  the  unfinished  business  (p.  21146).  Sens.  Proxmire  and  Ful- 
bright  Submitted  amendments  to  the  bill.  p.  20975 

Passed  with  amendments  H  R.  7431,  the  D.C.  appropriation  bill,\^.964. 
Senate  conferees  were  appointed.  pp.  20980-21126,  21137-8,  21144-6 

17.  EDptlATION.  Additional  cosponsors  were  added  to  S.  2304,  to  extend  assistance 
(ox  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities  for  3  years,  p.  209- " 


18<  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  his  USDA  Graduate  School  lecture,  "Publi 
/  Administration  in  the  Developing  Countries:  The  U.S.  Approach."  pp.  21161-2 
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,9.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Randolph  criticized  the  ’’efforts  being  made  by  the 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  bring  about  the  development  of  a  civilian  nuclear 
power  industry.”  pp.  21147-50 


20.  Fd^D  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION.  Sen.  Humphrey  complimented  the  recent  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  this  agency  and  inserted  the  press  release  concerning  it  ./which 
includes  a  new  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research  and  a  Bureau  of  Scientific  Stan¬ 
dards  yind  Evaluation,  designated  to  handle  safety  clearance  functions  in  re¬ 
gard  to\pesticides  and  food  additives,  and  also  includes  a  con;*umer  education 
branch.  \>p.  21163-5 


21.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  when  th 4  Senate  completes 
action  on  the\independent  offices  appropriation  bill  it  lOill  consider  S. 

432  and  H.  R.  0518,  the  Federal  air  pollution  control  program  bills,  and 
S.  1309,  to  amenei  and  extend  the  Small  Business  Act.  /He  also  announced  that 
on  Wed.  Nov.  20,  the  Mexican  farm  labor  bill  will  bar  considered  and 
after  Wed.”  the  legislative  branch  appropriation  frill,  pp.  21128-9 


1  sometime 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


c 


22,  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  ofNremarks  of  Rep.  Eytns  inserting  an  article  urging 
a  reappraisal  of  certain  foreign  aid  progr/ms.  A7101 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cohelan  favoring  foreign  aid  as  a  producer  of 
more  than  half  a  million  jobsynd  inserting  an  article  on  this  subject, 
pp.  A7121-2 


COTTON.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Re,&  Findley  stating  that  few  bills  before  this 
Congress  have  received  "such  unfavorable  publicity”  as  the  Cooley  cotton  bill 
and  inserting  an  article  on  thiX  subject,  p.  A7102 


24.  BEEF  IMPORTS,  Extension  of  remarks  of  RejK  Berry  inserting  a  speech  by  the 

president  of  the  S.  Dak.  S^ockgrowers  Association  "containing  facts,  figures, 
and  information  on  beef  imports...”  pp.  A7TQ3-4 


25.  FORESTS.  Extension  of i/remarks  of  Rep.  Johnson  ^Calif.)  commending  and  in¬ 
serting  Edward  P.  CLfff's  speech,  "The  Outlook  Timber  Resources." 
pp.  A7104-5 


ECONOMICS.  Extejp'Sion  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Byrd  insert ii^g.  an  article  commenting 
on  an  addressiiy  Dr.  Raymond  Saulnier  and  discussing  the  "subject  of  sound 
expansion  based  on  economic  policies."  pp.  A7105-6 


27.  INFORMATION  MARKET  NEWS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Fint^Vey  stating  that 
the  rignt  of  the  USDA’s  market  wire  service  to  compete  agairiet  an  existing 
private  news  wire  has  been  defended  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
George  L,  Mehren’  and  inserting  Mr,  Mehren’s  statement  and  the  journal  of 
Commerce's  reply,  pp.  A7109-10 


-^ECTRIFICATION .  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Evins  inserting  his 
commending  TVA  programs,  p.  A7111 


ne; 


islet 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Norblad  inserting  an  article 
favoring  abolishment  of  the  accelerated  public  works  program.  p.  A7122 
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jnal  construction,  except  possibly  in 
es  involving  modern  operational 
faculties. 

Mi\  GROSS.  That  is  without  the 
buildink of  any  new  camps? 

One  farther  question,  if  I  have  the 
time.  Cak  anyone  on  the  committee  tell 
me  what  has  hapened  to  the  Air  Force 
hospital  thatWas  built  in  France  which 
up  to  2  or  3  years  ago  had  never  been 
used?  What  is \jie  status  of  that  costly 
enterprise? 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  i\now  being  used  for 
storage  facilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  costly  hospital  is  be¬ 
ing  used  for  a  storage  depot? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes;  a  fierd  hospital  and 
other  hospital  supplies  areSetored  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  storage  depot  of 
some  kind? 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct,  ^t  is  be¬ 
ing  used  not  as  a  hospital  but  aSV  hos¬ 
pital  storage  facility.  This  has  nokbeen 
a  very  bright  chapter  in  Air  Force\in- 
nals — but  it  did  happen.  It  was  bui 
then  the  troops  were  moved  away, 
this  bill  we  seek  to  avoid  a  repetition  of' 
this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$1.5  billion,  purely  for  military  construc¬ 
tion,  is  unacceptable  to  me.  There  is  no 
reduction  over  spending  for  this  purpose 
as  compared  with  last  year.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  not  stand 
this  strain.  In  view  of  the  huge  burden 
of  spending  for  the  missile  program,  the 
size  of  the  conventional  forces  must  be 
progressively  reduced.  It  is  impossible 
to  maintain  both  at  present  levels. 

And  I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the 
huge  outlays  of  money  that  this  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  certain  States  such  as  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  others.  This  to 
the  complete  exclusion  of  some  States 
and  the  virtual  exclusion  of  others.  This 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  public  works  bill 
for  some  States,  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons  I  cannot  support  it. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

[Mr.  CANNON  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Californiq/lMr. 
Sheppard], 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairfnan,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do/now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to/the  House 
without  amendment  and  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed'to. 

Accordingly,  the  Conlmittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  temom-e  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Rivejis  of  South  Carolina, 
Chairman  of  thg  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  oiyrne  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  /That  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
9139)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  for/the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rectedOiim  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Homfe  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
biU'do  pass. 

'Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
previous  question. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were  —  yeas  332,  nays  5,  not  voting  96, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  205] 

YEAS — 332 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
‘  Taker 
aldwln 
BVing 
Baf 
Beck 

BeckWtorth 
BeermaVn 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett,  FID 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton, 
Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif 
Brown,  Ohii 
Broyhill,  JCC. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burle/on 
Burton 
Byjffie,  Pa. 

Shill 
Cannon 
rCarey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 


Edwards 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Findley 
Finnegan 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
.Garmatz 
[ary 
ithings 
Giaimo 
Gilwsrt 
Gill 
Glenn' 

Gonzi 
Good^ll 
Goodling 
GjAbowski 
rant 
iray 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hays 
Healey 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Holland 
Horan 
Horton 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 


Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McFall 
Mclntire 
McLoskey 
McMillan 
MacGregop 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Martirf  Calif. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Ma.thias 
tsunaga 
atthews 
ay 

Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Mills 
Minish 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
orris 
orse 
ton 
Mother 
Moss 
MurpS 
Murph? 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Norblad 
O’Brien,  N.Y. 
O’Hara,  Ill. 
O’Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
O’Neill 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pike 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 
Pool 
Powell 
Price 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Rains 
Randall 
Reid,  Ill. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rich 

Riehlman 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Robison 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Sisk 

Vanik 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Skubitz 

Van  Pelt 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Slack 

Vinson  , 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Waggon  net/ 

Roosevelt 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wallhaus/r 

Rosenthal 

Smith,  Va. 

Watson  / 

Rostenkowski 

Snyder 

Watts  / 

Roudebush 

Springer 

Weaver 

Roush 

Stafford 

WeLtner 

Roybal 

Staggers 

Westland 

Rumsfeld 

Steed 

Wharton 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Stephens 

/Vhite 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Stinson  J 

Whitener 

St.  George 

Stratton  / 

Whitten 

St  Germain 

Stubblefield 

Wickersham 

Saylor 

Sullivan  / 

Widnall 

Schadeberg 

Talcott  / 

Williams 

Schenck 

Teague/Calif. 

Wilson, 

Schneebeli 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Charles  H. 

Schweiker 

Thompson,  Tex. Wilson,  Ind. 

Scott 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Winstead 

Secrest 

Thornberry 

Wright 

Selden 

Tollefson 

Wydler 

Senner  . 

/Tuck 

Wyman 

Sheppard  / 

Tupper 

Young 

Short  / 

Tuten 

Younger 

Sibal  / 

Udall 

Zablocki 

Sikes  / 

Ullman 

Siler  / 

Van  Deerlin 
NAYS— 5 

Alger 

Gross 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Curtis 

O’Konski 

NOT  VOTING— 96 


Abbitt 

Frelinghuysen 

Meader 

Abele 

Gibbons 

Milliken 

Ashbrook 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moore 

Auchincloss 

Green,  Pa. 

Morrison 

Avery 

Gubser 

Multer 

Ayres 

Halleck 

Nelsen 

Barrett 

Hanna 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Barry 

Harding 

Osmers 

Bass 

Harris 

Passman 

Battin 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pepper 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Pilcher 

Bolling 

Hebert 

Quie 

Bow 

Hemphill 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bromwell 

Hoffman 

Rodino 

Brotzman 

Holifield 

St.  Onge 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hosmer 

Schwengel 

Buckley 

Jennings 

Shelley 

Burkhalter 

Keith 

Shipley 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kelly 

Shriver 

Cameron 

Keogh 

Sickles 

Celler 

Kilburn 

Staebler 

Clark 

Knox 

Taft 

Cramer 

Leggett 

Taylor 

Dague 

Lesinski 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lipscomb 

Thomas 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lloyd 

Thompson,  La. 

Dawson 

Long,  La. 

Toll 

Derwinski 

McDowell 

Trimble 

Duncan 

Macdonald 

Utt 

Fascell 

Madden 

Whalley 

Fogarty 

Mailliard 

Willis 

Foreman 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Bob 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Abele  against, 
fr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Foreman 
list. 

lulter  for,  with  Mr.  Shriver  against, 
lacdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Nelsen 

against.' 

Mr.  B^kley  for,  with  Mr.  Lipscomb 
against. 

Mr.  DuncaW  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 
Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Whalley  against. 
Mr.  Gibbons  \:or,  with  Mr.  Auchincloss 
against 

Mr.  Shipley  for,\with  Mr.  Dague  against. 
Mr.  Celler  for,  with Mr.  Brotzman  against. 
Mr.  Rodino  for,  withv.Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsytyania  for,  with  Mr. 
Battin  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mi\  Cramer  against. 
Mr.  Abbitt  for,  with  Mr.  Avery  against. 
Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr'.-.  Bob  Wilson 
against.  \ 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  wit\  Mr.  Taft 
against.  \ 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Milliken  against.  \ 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck  agamst. 
Mr.  Holifield  for,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  against. 
Mr.  Sickles  for,  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against! 


\ 
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Mr.  McDowell  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman 

against. 

Jyjx.  Cameron  for,  with.  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mn-J?oga,rty  for,  with  Mr.  Ayres  against. 

Mr.  X'oll  for.  With  Mr.  Knox  against. 

Mr.  Shelley  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  In¬ 
diana  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against. 

Mr.  Hebert\for,  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir-. 
ginia  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 

against. 

Mr.  Hemphill  for.Nwith  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Staebler  for,  With  Mr.  Keith  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  withSMr.  Quie  against. 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Lesinski  for,  with  MrNMailliard  against. 

Mr.  Jennings  for,  with  MA. Moore  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  Ajth  Mr.  Barry 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for,  with  Mr.  Meader  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  BromwellNagainst. 

Mr.  Harding  for,  with  Mr.  Scihyengel 
against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Gubser  agaajst. 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  Illinois  for,  with 
Derwinski  against. 

Mr.  Burkhalter  for,  with  Mr.  Pilcher' 
against. 

Mr.  Harris  for,  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis¬ 
consin  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Pass¬ 
man  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Bass  against. 

Mr.  Fascell  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  con¬ 
ferees:  Messrs.  Morgan,  Zablocki,  Hays, 
Adair,  and  Frelinghuysen. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  M. 
CARMODY 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter  and  tables  on  the  military 
construction  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
|  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
|  Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  Revolving  Fund  in  the  language  of 
the  Senate  bill  there  is  a  requirement  for 
an  annual  appropriation.  I  wanted  to 
express  my  feeling,  my  very  strong  feel¬ 
ing,  that  when  this  bill  goes  to  confer¬ 
ence  I  want  to  urge  the  House  conferees 
to  take  the  Senate  language  in  that  re¬ 
gard. 


(Mr.  CANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  rural  America  suffered 
a  great  loss  last  week  in  the  passing  of 
John  M.  Carmody,  the  second  Admin¬ 
istrator  and  a  real  pioneer  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

He  was  among  the  talented  and  highly 
skilled  men  who  first  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  early  days  of  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration. 

He  had  served  or  directed  the  programs 
of  more  than  a  dozen  Federal  agencies, 
oards,  and  commissions  in  the  two  decy 
aXes  between  1932  and  1952. 

e  of  the  greatest  of  his  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  America’s  people/and 
the  progress  of  its  economic  sys'tenr  were 
the  3  yeSH’s  he  spent  as  Adminisj^ator  of 
the  RuraKElectrification  Administration 
in  the  late  i©30’s. 

REA  was  j\jst  getting  started  in  those 
days.  In  fac\  John  Carmody  was  its 
second  Administrator,  anA  he  took  on  the 
job  only  a  year  after  t#e  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Act  was  pa! 

The  groundwork  £&  this  Nation’s  rural 
electrification  piwraki  had  been  laid 
in  the  Congress^ith  the  splendid  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  laje  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas, 
and  George  Morris,  of  Nebraska.  REA 
policy,  guidon  by  the  act  pa^ed  in  1936, 
had  moved' forward  under  thesfirst  REA 
Administrator,  Morris  Cooke. 

WhajflREA  needed  by  1937  was  inethod 
and  ^techniques.  John  Carmodyv  was 
ideally  equipped  for  the  time  and  pWe. 
A  former  coal  company  manager  a^d 
agazine  editor,  he  believed  in,  and  prau 
iced  thoroughly,  the  new  industrial  dis¬ 
cipline  known  as  scientific  management. 

One  of  the  first  moves  he  made  was  to 
make  clear  to  our  people  living  in  rural 
areas  that  they  had  to  organize,  if  they 
really  wanted  electricity  in  their  homes 
and  communities.  In  a  radio  speech,  he 
said: 

Mucb  as  the  farmers  bave  wanted  elec¬ 
tricity  *  *  *  they  have  not  seen  the  way 
clear  to  overcome  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  necessity  of  an  organization  for  fi¬ 
nancing,  promotion,  construction,  and  oper¬ 
ation.  One  doesn’t  go  into  a  retail  store  and 
buy  a  package  of  electricity  over  the  counter. 


time,  REA  has  worked  closely  and  effec¬ 
tively  through  its  direct  contacts  with  tj 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

By  late  1939,  John  Carmody  wabble 
to  announce  that  the  use  of  standard 
procedures,  shortcut  methods  Wad  re¬ 
duced  the  average  time  between  loan 
approval  and  construction  contract  from 
36  weeks  in  1936  to  only  12  w^eks. 

REA  was  on  its  way.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  and  methods  installed  by  John  Car¬ 
mody  were  ready  iov/the  tremendous 
growth  that  began  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  Hj 4  contribution  was 
vital  to  one  of  this  country’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Governglent  programs:  rural 
electrification. 


THE  RELEASE  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR  BARGHOORN 


(Mr.  JOHANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poinrin  the  Record.) 

tr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
frrent  rejoicing  over  release  by  the  So- 
r  /iet  Government  of  Yale  University  Pro¬ 
fessor  Barghoorn  is  entirely  understand-  ( 
able.  ' 


It  testifies  to  the  traditional  American 
concern  for  the  safety  of  any  one  of  its 
individual  citizens  traveling  abroad.  I 
do  not  criticize  this  public  reaction;  on 
the  contrary,  I  share  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  suggest  that  this  re¬ 
joicing  ought  to  be  tempered  and  re¬ 
strained  by  a  number  of  important  con¬ 
siderations. 

If,  for  example,  our  Government  views 
Professor  Barghoorn’s  release  as  an  au¬ 
tomatic  green  light  for  proceeding  with 
negotiation  of  a  new  United  States-Soviet 
cultural  exchange  agreement — which  we 
postponed  after  the  educator’s  arrest — 
we  will  be  guilty,  in  my  judgment,  of  a 
dangerously  superficial  response  to  the 
whole  affair. 

Nor  will  it  be  enough  to  insist,  in  such 
negotiation,  on  new  or  more  specific 
Soviet  assurances  against  a  repetition  of 
this  kind  of  incident  in  connection  with 
cultural  exchanges.  Such  Soviet  as¬ 
surances  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
fchey  are  written  on. 

believe  that  the  Barghoorn  affair,  in¬ 
stead,  points  up  the  need  for  a  complete 
reappraisal  of  these  so-called  cultural 
exchanges  with  Soviet  Russia- — in  terms 
of  thefis.  value  to  us,  if  any,  and  more 
particularly  in  terms  of  the  very  real 
threat  to  \.S.  security  inherent  in  this 


To  get  an  REA  loan,  rural  people  first 
had  to  incorporate  and  organize  under 
the  laws  of  their  State.  Next,  they  had 
to  show  REA  that  their  project  could 
operate  successfully  and  that  they  could 
repay  the  Government  loan — with  inter¬ 
est — in  the  required  time. 

John  Carmody  decided  the  rural  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  to  have  REA’s  help  in 
these  matters.  Fieldworkers  were  sent 
out  to  show  farmers  how  to  design  and 
organize  their  projects.  Ever  since  that 


program. 

I  further  Believe  that  the  Congress 
should  interest\itself  actively  and  de¬ 
cisively  in  this  reappraisal  through  its 
appropriate  committees — perhaps  in¬ 
cluding,  because  of Nthe  foreign  propa¬ 
ganda  and  internal  security  aspects  of 
the  matter,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  gredl  deal  of  cur¬ 
rent,  unconfirmed  conjectures,  as  to  So¬ 
viet  motivations  for  both  the  seizure  and 
release  of  Professor  Barghoorn.  One 
speculation  regarding  his  arrest  sues  to 
the  possibility  that  Barghoorn  “m^y  in 
fact  have  run  afoul  of  the  twilight  zone 
in  the  extremely  broad  Soviet  interpre¬ 
tation  of  ‘espionage.’ ! 
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.5.  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Received  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill.  As  reported  the  bill  appropriates  $4,190,000  for  civil  defem 
and  defense  mobilization  functions  of  Federal  agencies  as  proposed  by  tjrfe 
^Senate  (House's  figure,  $5,190,000);  and  provides  that  National  Scienc 
mndation  appropriations  may  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  Government 
ag^rxcy  for  research  (H.  Rept.  1004).  pp.  22388-92 

16.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  6518,  toyimprove, 
strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air 
pollutio\(H.  Rept.  1003)  pp.  22226-31 

17.  STANDARD  CON'fcAINERS .  The  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  reported  without 

amendment  H.  X.  9334,  relating  to  standards  of  containers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  to '’permit  the  use  of  additional  standard  containers  (H.  Rept.  999). 
p.  22392 

18.  WATER  RESEARCH.  The\lrrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs  Cbunmittee  voted  to  report  to/the  full  committee  S.  2,  to 
establish  water  resources  research  centers  at  Pand-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities  and  promote\a  more  adequate  national  program  of  water  research, 
p.  D961 

.  ■  . - . -»■-  -- . . / - 

19.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  conferees  agreed  to  file  a 

report  on  H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  and  includes  a 
table  showing  the  amount  requested  by  the  administration,  the  amounts  aut  or 
zed  by  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  final  figures  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees,  p.  D962 

20.  RIVER  BASINS.  Conferees  were  an^ointe\pn  H.  R.  8667,  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain  r  ver 
basins.  Senate  conferees  h^e  already  be^i  appointed,  p.  22  3 

21.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep^  Albert  announced  \hat  on  Mon. ,  Dec.  9,  the  House 

will  consider  the  conference  reports  on  H.  R.  \885,  the  fg reign  au  or 

zation  bill,  and  H.  R/6518,  to  prevent  aijL_po nation;  and  that,  beginning  . 
Wed.,  H.  R.  8720,  to/amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  w  11 

considered.  p.  22388 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

.2.  COTTON.  Speeo^ies  in  the  House  by  Reps.  Casey,  Berry,  andS^hort  during  debate 
on  the  Coo^y  cotton  bill.  pp.  A7413,  A7416,  A7430-1 

FUTURES  Tj&DING.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Mclntire  inserting  an  ®*j:***e 
concerting  trading  of  cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil  futures  ahd  including  a 
chara/that  FAS  is  "directing  a  planned  cutback  in  foreign  fl 

vegetable  oils  well  below  previous  export  forecasts  made  by  Agriculture. 

ppT  A7420-1 

'OANS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Montoya  urging  that  authority  be  gVen  to 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make  grants  to  small  rural  communities 
development  of  rural  community  services,  p.  A7428 

25.  WHEAT.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Nelsen  urging  a  better  voluntary  prog 
for  wheat  grovere#  pp.  A7431-2 
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^6.  EXPENDITURES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Pelly  stating  that  "while  Congress 
this  year  is  setting  a  record  for  slew  action  on  annual  appropriations  bijkls, 
it  also  may  well  establish  an  outstanding  record  for  budget  cutting." 

7432 


27.  PAYK  PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Wallhauser  inserting  a/letter 
fron\the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  appraising  the  Eederal  pay 
bill  and  discussing  the  possible  need  for  passage  of  the  bill.  jpp.  A7433-4 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


28.  WATER.  H.  R.\9364,  by  Rep.  Leggett,  to  clarify  the  relationship  of  interests 
of  the  UnitecNstates  and  of  the  States  in  the  use  of  waters  of  certain  streame 
to  Interior  ancklnsular  Affairs  Committee. 


29.  CONSERVATION.  H.  lRes.  580,  by  Rep.  Fraser,  favorin 
North  American  Conservation  Hall  of  Fame  and  Muse 
Affairs  Committee. 


the  establishment  of  a 


,  to  Interior  and  Insular 

c 


BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


30.  FEDERAL  REGISTER.  H.  R.  283\  to  amend  thyFederal  Register  Act  so  as  to  give 
the  Administrative  Committee\f  the  Federal  Register  discretion  as  to  tech¬ 
niques  whereby  books  of  the  Code  of  Fette'ral  Regulations  are  updated  (rather 
than  requiring  pocket  supplemental •  Approved  December  2,  1963  (Public  Law 
88-190). 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  DEC.  6: 

Uniform  policies  relative  to  bene 
projects,  H.  Interior  (Cli 
Water  pollution  control  bill,  Jjf,  Public  Works. 
Vocational  education  bill,  conferees  (exec). 


ts  and  costkof  multiple-purpose  water  resource 
,  FS,  to  testify). 


oOo 
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S.  2054,  to  eliminate  the  maintenance  of  perpetual  MILITARY  REAL  ESTATE 
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accounts  for  unclaimed  moneys  held  in  trust  by  D.C. 
government  (H.  Rept.  1001); 

S.  \i53,  amendments  to  Federal  Airport  Act, 
amended  (H.  Rept.  1002) ; 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  6518,  to  improve, 
strengthen, \nd  accelerate  progress  for  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution  (H.  Rept.  1003);  and 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  8747,  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus,  boards^ 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and  offices  for 
fiscal  year  1964  (H.  Rept.  1004).  page  22392 

Flood  Control  and  Navigation:  House  disagreed  to 
Senate  amendments  to  HSR.  8667,  authorizing  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  compre¬ 
hensive  plans  for  certain  rivsr  basins;  agreed  to  a 
conference  requested  by  the  Semite;  and  appointed  as 
conferees  Representatives  Fallon,  L)avis  of  Tennessee, 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Crarper,  and  Baldwin.  page  22231 

D.C.  Legislation:  The  Committee  onsthe  District  of 
Columbia  was  granted  permission  to  file  reports  on 
sundry  bills  by  midnight  Friday.  \  pa3e  22231 

President’s  Message — NASA:  Received  anxi  read  a 
message  from  the  President  transmitting  a  reportSpf  the 
projects  and  progress  of  the  National  AeronauticsNand 
Space  Administration  for  the  period  of  July  i-Deceha- 
ber  31,  1962.  The  message  was  referred  to  the  Coirp 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  printed 
as  a  House  document  (H.  Doc.  No.  179).  Page  2227 

Legislative  Program:  The  majority  leader  announced 
the  legislative  program  for  the  balance  of  this  weak  and 
for  the  week  of  December  9-14.  p6ge  22388 

Eulogies  to  President  Kennedy:  Today  living  been 
previously  designated  for  paying  tributes  tpohe  memory 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the/House  heard 
numerous  Members  speak  on  the  lib?!,  character,  and 
service  of  the  late  President.  /  pages  22231-22388 

Bill  Referred:  S.  mi,  to  establish  a  Water  Resources 
Council  to  assist  in  the  development  of  comprehensive 
water  resources  planning,  was  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Page  22392 

Quorum  Call:  During/he  proceedings  of  the  House 
today  one  quorum  cpti  developed  and  it  appears  on 
page  22231. 

Program  for  Friday:  Adjourned  at  4:30  p.m.  until 
Friday,  December  6,  1963,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Commit/ee  Meetings 

RESEARCH-DEVELOPMENT 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  met  in  executive  session  to 
witinue  review  of  Navy  research  and  development 
''programs.  Testimony  was  given  by  Navy  Department 
witnesses. 


Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Estate  and  Construction  met  in  executive  session  and 
approved  several  pending  real  estate  projects./  Heard 
testimony  from  departmental  officials. 

D.C.  TRANSIT— TRUSTS 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbiff:  Met  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  and  ordered  reported  favo/ably  to  the  House 
the  following  measures: 

H.R.  8929  (amended),  to  authorize  the  prosecution 
of  a  transit  development  program  for  the  National  Cap¬ 
ital  region; 

S.  1533,  to  amend  the  D.C.  Transit  Franchise  Act 
regarding  audits  for  determination  of  net  profits;  and 
S.  2054,  to  eliminat/  maintenance  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  perpetutd  accounts  for  unclaimed  moneys 
held  in  trust  by  thoO.C.  government. 

COLUMBIA  PL^ZA 

Committee j/n  the  District  of  Columbia:  Subcommittee 
No.  4  hejd  a  hearing  regarding  the  Columbia  Plaza 
Urban  Renewal  project,  and  heard  testimony  from  pub¬ 
lic  wjmesses.  Hearings  continue  on  Friday,  Decem¬ 
ber , 

IGERIA 

Committee  o?i  Foreign  Affairs:  Subcommittee  on 
sAfrica  met  in  executive  session  for  a  briefing  with 
lhaji  Isa  Kaita,  Minister  of  Education,  Northern 
Nigeria;  and  Alhaji  Isa  Abubakar,  Secretary  to  the  Leg¬ 
islative  of  Northern  Nigeria. 

WATERS  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 

Committee  <>n  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  full  committee 
S.  2  (amended), \o  establish  water  resources  research 
centers  at  land-grant  colleges  and  State  universities. 

Prior  to  executive  action  the  subcommittee  held  an 
open  hearing  on  H.R.  9022,  to  provide  uniform  policies 
with  regard  to  recreationand  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
and  costs  of  Federal  multiple-purpose  water  resource 
projects.  Heard  testimony  frgm  Interior  Department 
officials. 

SECURITIES-EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Commerce  and  Finance  continued  hear¬ 
ings  on  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  omnibus 
bills,  and  heard  testimony  from  public  witnesgs. 

POSTAL  AFFAIRS 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Met\n 
executive  session  for  a  briefing  with  John  A.  Gronouskijv 
Postmaster  General,  regarding  postal  business. 
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Abandoned  mines— water  pollution 

Cobvnittee  on  Public  W or \s:  Continued  hearings  on 


H.R.'1gi66,  4571,  S.  649,  and  related  bills,  to  amend  the 
FederaI\Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  and  on  H.R. 
6844,  anaVelated  bills,  to  provide  for  the  sealing  off  of 
certain  abandoned  coal  mines.  Testimony  was  given 
by  Representative  Dingell;  and  public  witnesses. 
Hearings  continue  Friday,  December  6. 


DAVIS-BACON 


Committee  on  Rules\ Continued  hearings  on  request 
for  a  rule  for  the  consio^ration  of  H.R.  6041,  to  amend 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  to  hiclude  the  basic  hourly  rate 
of  pay  and  rates  of  paymenKto  funds  or  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  for  fringe  benefits  within  the  term  “wages.” 
Heard  testimony  from  Representatives  Short,  Martin 
of  Nebraska,  Fisher,  and  Ashmore.  No  final  action 
was  taken. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 

Committee  On  Ways  and  Means:  Met  in’ 
sion  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the 
8000  (amended),  the  Interest  Equalization 
1963. 


ecutive  ses- 
ipuse  H.R. 
Act  of 


Joint  Committee  Meetings 


NOMINATION,  AND  AEC  MATTERS 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy :  Senate  members^ 
of  the  committee,  in  executive  session,  approved  for  re 
porting  the  nomination  of  William  J.  Howard,  of  C«fli- 
fornia,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison JZ om- 
mittee,  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Prior  to/nis  ac¬ 
tion,  in  open  session,  testimony  in  behalf  of  MyTdoward 
was  received  from  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chainman,  AEC; 
and  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  DOD.  The  nomineVwas  present  to 
testify  and  answer  questions  on  his  own  behalf. 

Committee  also  held  an  executive  sessison  to  hear 
Mr.  Seaborg  and  his  associates  ijprconnection  with  sev- 

lcy. 


eral  matters  relating  to  their  Ai 
APPROPRIATIONS — INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 


Conferees ,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  diffidences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed  version's  of  H.R.  8747,  fiscal  1964  appro¬ 
priations  for  indepmdent  offices. 


FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATIONS 


Conferees ,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed  versions  of  H.R.  7885,  authorizing  funds 
to  continue  the  foreign  assistance  program  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  The  table  below  sets  for  the  amount  re¬ 


quested  by  the  administration,  the  amounts  authorized 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  final  figures  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees. 


Administra¬ 
tion  request 


Development  loans. _ ... 

Development  grants . 

Schools  and  hospitals,  (dol¬ 
lars) _ _ 

Schools  and  hospitals  (for¬ 
eign  currency) _ 

Alliance  for  Progress _ 

International  organizations.. 

Supporting  assistance . 

Contingency  fund . 

Military  assistance . 

Administration: 

AID . 

State . 

Latin  American  develop¬ 
ment _ _ 

Total.....' . . 

1  Previously  authorized. 


$1,060, 000,000 
267, 000, 000 


21,  600, 000 


4,  690, 000 
660,000,000 
136,  050, 000 
435,000,000 
300,000.000 
1,  406, 000, 000 


57, 250,000 
13,025,000 


200,000,000 


4,  529,  615, 000 


House  bill 


$900,000,000 
217, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 
450, 000, 000 
136, 050,  000 
380,  000, 000 
150, 000, 000 
1, 000,000,000 


64,000,000 
1  3, 025, 000 


200,000,000 


3,502,075,000 


Senate  bill 


$950, 000, 000 
225, 000, 000 


21, 600, 000 


4.  690,  000 
600, 000, 000 
136,  050, 000 
380,  000, 000 
175, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000, 000 


52,000,000 
1  3, 025, 000 


155, 000, 000 


3, 702, 365, 000 


Pinal 

figures 


$925, 000, 000 
220, 000,  TOO 


14,  300, 000 


4,  700, 000 
525, 000, 000 
136, 050, 000 
380, 000, 000 
160, 000, 000 
1,000,000,000 


54, 000, 000 


180, 000, 000 


3,  599,  050, 000 


COMMITTI 


MEETINGS  FOR  FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER  6 


(  All  m  eeyffigs  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 
Senate 


Committee  on  Appropriations,  executive,  to  mark  up  H.R. 
9139,  fiscal  1964  appropriations  for  military  construction,  io 
a.m., ^^23  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

immittee  on  Commerce,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Subcommittee,  to  continue  its  hearings  on  S.  2222,  relating  to 
laritime  labor  disputes,  10  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office 
Suilding. 

v Committee  on  Finance,  to  continue  its  hearings  on  H.R.  8363, 
proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1963,  10  a.m.,  2221  New  Senate  Office 
Builoing. 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build¬ 
ings  anc^l rounds,  executive,  on  S.  1847,  to  provide  a  residence 
for  Congressional  and  Supreme  Court  pages,  10  a.m.,  4200  New 
Senate  Offic^Building. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  resume,  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  its  n£arings  on  financial  and  business  activities  of 
Senate  employeesNand  former  Senate  employees,  10  a.m.,  301 
Old  Senate  Office  BvSfding. 


House 


Committee  on  the  Disir 
4,  to  continue  hearings  on 


Ct  of  Columbia,  Subcommittee  No. 
lumbia  Plaza  urban  renewal  proj¬ 
ect,  10  a.m.,  445-A  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  I  mylar  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  to  continue  on  H.R.  9032,  re  wild¬ 
life-water  resource  projects,  9:45  a.ny,  1324  Longworth  House 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s,  to  contWie  on  H.R.  3166,  and 
related  bills,  to  amend  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  and 
H.R.  6S44,  re  sealing  off  of  abandoned  wal  mine  entrances, 
10  a.m.,  1302  Longworth  House  Office  Buildif 


Joint  Committees 

Conferees,  executive,  on  H.R.  4955,  vocational  eclo^ation  bill, 
10  a.m.,  room  EF-100,  Capitol. 

Conferees,  executive,  on  H.R.  7431,  fiscal  1964  approbations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  2  p.m.,  room  S-228,  Capitol. 


provides  for  the  elimination  of  a  House  provision  that  authorization  requests 
for  funds  to  carry  out  economic  assistance  programs  be  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  statement  setting  forth  the  purposes,  objectives  and  priorities  of 
such  programs;  permits  the  President  to  appoint  a  committee  to  review  and 
evaluate  economic  development  programs  carried  out  under  the  Foreign  Assis¬ 
tance  Act  and  to  report  to  him  and  to  the  Congress  its  findings;  authorizes 
the  Treasury  to  sell  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  Public  Law 
480  to  U.S.  citizens  (includes  U.S.  corporations  operating  abroad  and  U.S. 
voluntary  agencies)  for  travel  or  other  purposes,  and  provides  that  if  any 
problems  arise  in  carrying  out  operations  under  the  act  or  difficulty  be 
encountered  in  making  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  because 
countries  fear  that  such  sales  might  reduce  their  income  from  U.S.  tourists, 
necessary  corrective  action  may  then  be  taken;  eliminates  a  provision  that 
funds  provided  in  this  act  may  not  be  used  to  make  voluntary  contributions  to 
any  international  organization  or  program  for  financing  projects  of  economic  or 
technical  assistance  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba;  strikes  out  a  House 
provision  to  provide  a  redefinition  of  the  USSR  by  including  the  captive 
constituent  countries;  allows  assistance  to  Indonesia  if  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  it  as  being  in  the  national  interest;  eliminates  a  provision  prohibiting 
assistance  to  any  productive  enterprise  abroad  unless  the  President  determined 
that  similar  productive  enterprises  within  the  U.S.  were  operating  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  their  capacity  and  such  assistance  would  not  result  in 
depriving  such  U.S.  enterprises  of  their  reasonable  share  of  world  markets; 
includes  a  Senate  provision  that  in  providing  technical  assistance,  the 
agency  head  shall  utilize  goods  and  other  services  from  private  enterprise  on 
a  contract  basis,  (in  such  fields  as  agriculture)  and  that  the  facilities  and 
resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  be  utilized  when  they  are  uniquely  suitable 
for  technical  assistance,  not  competitive  with  private  enterprise,  and  would 
not  interfer  unduly  with  domestic  programs;  provides  that  no  provision  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of  programs 
under  Public  Law  480,  with  the  exception  of  programs  of  famine  or  disaster 
relief  carried  out  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480;  authorize  extension  o 
most- favored-nation  treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  but  to  no  other 
Communist -dominated  countries;  and  includes  a  Senate  amendment  to  Public  Law 
480  to  include  in  title  I  and  title  IV  programs  any  domestically  produced 
fishery  product  if  Interior  determines  that  the  product  at  the  time  o  export 
is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars. 

Received  a  letter  from  Commerce  transmitting  the  quarter 
ntrol  covering  the  third  quarter  1963 
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"...the  progressive  change  in  the  wheat  deal  and  the  attitu  e  o  ° 
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arroyo  sediment  control  dams  and  related  works  to  facilitate/E.io  Grande  canal¬ 
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Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

i 

[To  accompany  H.R.  7885] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  th  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963”. 

PART  I 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 

as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows:  ,, 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  out  the  words  Short  Iitle  and  . 
\b)  Section  101,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  repealed. _ 

(c)  Section  102,  which  relates  to  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  as 

follows.^ )  })etween  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  the  following 

additional  paragraph:  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  77  .  . 

‘  ‘Jt  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  institution  of  f  ull  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  programs  under  title  III  of  chapter  2  of  this  part  u  ith 
all  recipient  countries  would  be  regarded  as  a  significant  measure  of 
self-help  by  such  countries  improving  the  climate  for  private  invest¬ 
ment  both  domestic  and  foreign.” . 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph,  strike  out 
“should  emphasize  long-range  development  assistance  and  insert 
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in  lieu  thereof  “shall  emphasize  long-range  development  assistance”. 

(8)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  paragraph  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that ,  in  the  administration  of  programs 
of  assistance  under  chapter  2  of  this  part, ,  every  possible  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  assure  that  such  assistance  is  not  diverted  to  short-term 
emergency  purposes  ( such  as  budgetary  purposes,  balance-of -payments 
purposes,  or  military  purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not  essential  to 
the  long-range  economic  development  of  recipient  countries.” 

(A)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “Finally,  the”  and  substituting  “The” ,  and.  by  inserting  “( includ¬ 
ing  private  enterprise  within  such  countries)”  immediately  after 
“countries” . 

(5)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  in¬ 
sert,  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  particular,  the  Congress  urges 
that  other  industrialized  free-world  countries  increase  their  con¬ 
tributions  and  improve  the  forms  and  terms  of  their  assistance  so 
that  the  burden  of  the  common  undertaking,  which  is  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  shall  be  equitably  borne  by  all.” 

(6)  Immediately  after  the  last  paragraph,  add,  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act 
should  be  extended,  to  or  withheld  from  the  government  of  South  Vietnam, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  to  further  the  objectives  of  victory  in  the 
war  against  communism  and  the  return  to  their  homeland  of  Americans 
involved  in  that  struggle.” 


Chaptek  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which,  relates  to  the  development  loan  fund,  is 
amended  as  fellows: 

(a)  Amend  section  201,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b),  which  relates  to  con¬ 
siderations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  loans  from  the 
development  loan  fund,  strike  out  clauses  ( 1 )  and  (2)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “( 1 )  whether  financing  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable 
terms,  including  private  sources  withm  the  United  States,  ( 2 )  the 
economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed, 
including  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a, 
reasonable  rate  of  interest”. 

(2)  Subsection  (d),  which  relates  to  interest  rates  on  development 
loans,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “in  no  event” 
the  following:  “shall  such  funds  ( except  funds  loaned  under  section 
205  and  funds  which  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963  were  authorized  or  committed  to  be  loaned 
upon  terms  which  do  not  meet  the  minimum  terms  set  forth  herein) 
be  loaned  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  less  than  2  per  centum  per  annum, 
commencing  not  later  than  ten  years  following  the  date  on  which  the 
funds  are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan,  during  which 
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ten-year  period  the  rate  of  interest  shall  not  be  lower  than  three- 
jourths  of  1  per  centum  per  annum,  nor”. 

( 3 )  Add  the  j olio  wing  new  subsection  (f): 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  for  a  project  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  project  will  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  requesting  country,  taking  into  account  the  current 
human  and  material  resource  requirements  of  that  country  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  project  and  the  overall 
economic  development  of  the  country,  and  that  such  project  specifically 
provides  for  appropriate  participation  by  private  enterprise.” 

(b)  Amend  section  202(a),  which  relates  to  authorizations  for  the 
development  loan  fund,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “and  $1 ,500 ,000 ,000  for  each  of  the  next  four  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years,”  and,  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “,  $1 ,500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  $925,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years”. 

(2)  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  insert  the 
following:  “:  Provided  further,  That,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  provisions  of  sections  102,  201,  601,  and  602  of  this 
Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1965, 
and  June  30,  1966,  respectively,  shall  be  available  for  loans  made  to 
encourage  economic  development  through  private  enterprise” . 

TITLE  II - DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  grants  and  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike  out  “1963” 
and  “$ 300,000,000 ”  and  substitute  “1964”  and  “$220,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively. 

(b)  Amend  section  21  j,  which  relates  to  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in  addition  to  other  funds 
available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  section  211  for”  and  substitute  the  word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use”  and  “foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  for ”  and  substitute  “to 
furnish”  before  the  word  “assistance^ . 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  $19,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  under  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  shall  be 
available  for  direct  dollar  costs  in  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and 
$4,700,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act. 
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TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  10/f..  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates  to  general  authority ,  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  fh  st  sentence  after  “ wholly  owned ”  insert  11  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed  share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be 
held  by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)” . 

(2)  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  strike  out  “$1 ,800 ,000 ,000”  in  the  proviso 
and  substitute  ‘ 1  $2, 500, OOO, OOO” . 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in  the  fourth  proviso  and 
substitute  “1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  by 
striking  out  “section  221(b)”  and  substituting  “sections  221(b)  and 
224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “section  221(b)”  in  both  places  it  appears  and  substituting 
“sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  sections  221  (b)  and  224  °f  this  part,  sections  202  (b)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  informational  m.edia  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  fees 
referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and  there¬ 
after  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies 
or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  dis¬ 
charge  liabilities  under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under  the  aforementioned  guaranties, 
and  thereafter  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under 
section  418(b)(4)(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  222(f) .” 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all  guaranties  issued 
under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  all  guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the  aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive 
of  informational  media  guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve  for 
the  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section  222(d)  of  this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  222  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

“(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue  a  guaranty  under  section 
221(b),  the  President  shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  effect  of  the 
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dollar  investment  under  such  guaranty  wpon  the  balance  of  payments  of 
the  United  States.” 

( g )  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  projects  in  Latin 
American  countries,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  subsection  ( b )  strike  out  “$ 60,000,000 ”  and  substitute 
“$150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) , 


TITLE  V - DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 


Sec.  105.  Section  2fl  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development  research,  is  amended  by  inserting 
“(a)”  after  the  section  heading  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  to 
conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  population  growth.” 


TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 


Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended 

as  follows:  . 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  as  follows: 
(1)  In  subsection  (b),  amend  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  thereof 
by  inserting  immediately  alter  “reasonable  terms”  the  following: 
“ (including  private  sources  within  the  United  States),  the  capacity 
of  the  recipient  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 


%7lt€T€St  d  • 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “ economical ”  and  substitute 

“economically” .  ? 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment”  and  substitute  “agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tering  part  I”. 

(4)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (g): 

“(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act,  the  1  resident  shall, 
when  appropriate,  assist  in  promoting  the _  organization,  implementation , 
and  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Latin  America  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  measure  toward  the  strengthening  of  democratic  institutions  and 
practices  and  economic  and  social  development  under  the  Alliance  for 

(b)  Amend  section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  as 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “fiscal  years  1963  through 
1966,  not  to  'exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “fiscal  years  1963,  1965  and  1966,  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964,  not  to  exceed  $525,000,000  . 

(2\  Immediately  after  “1963”  the  second  time  it  appears  therein, 
insert  tpd£ng?'Ld  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal 

Vea(3)19At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  order 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  promsions  of  sections  102  Sol,  bU  , 
and  602  of  this  Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  t}fe  ™nj  unds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
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80, 1965  and  June  30, 1966,  respectively ,  shall  he  available  for  loans 
made  to  encourage  economic  development  through  private  enterprise.” 

(c)  Amend  section  253,  which  relates  to  Jiscal  provisions,  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
“All  receipts  in  foreign  currencies  from  loans  made  under  this  title  or  for 
nonmilitary  assistance  purposes  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  shall  be  available,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  loans  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  President  may  specify  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (g)  of  section  251  of  this  title,  and  the  President  may,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  reserve  such  currencies  in  such 
amounts  ( not  to  exceed  $25 ,000 ,000)  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  programs  authorized  by  said  subsection  (g).” 

TITLE  VII - EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

“TITLE  VII - EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  261.  The  President  may  appoint  a  committee  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  economic  development  program  under  this  Act,  and  to  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  its  findings .” 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Sec.  108.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  international  organizations  and  programs,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$ 148,900,000 ”  and  substituting 
“1964”  and  “$136,050,000” ,  respectively . 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  109.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1963”  and  “$415 ,000,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and 

“ $380 ,000 ,000” ,  respectively . 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  110.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1963”  and  “$ 300,000,000 ”  and  substituting  “1964”  and 

“$160,000,000” ,  respectively. 


PART  II 
Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  out  the  words  “Short  Title  and” . 

(b)  Section  501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  repealed. 
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Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  oj  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike  out  “ the 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal 
year,  which  sums”  and  substitute  “fiscal  year  1964”  and  “$1 ,000,000,000, 
which”,  respectively. 

(b)  In  section  505(a),  which  relates  to  utilization  of  assistance,  change 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  add  the  following  proviso: 

“ Provided ,  That,  except  (1)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill  prior  com¬ 
mitments  or  (2)  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds,  with  respect  to 
any  Latin  American  country,  that  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance 
under  this  Act  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  United  States 
or  to  safeguard  the  security  of  a  country  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  against  overthrow  of  a  duly  constituted 
government,  and  so  informs  the  Congress,  no  further  military  assistance 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any  Latin  American 
country.” 

(c)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to  special  authority,  strike  out 
“1963”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute  “1964" : 

(d)  In  section  511,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin 
America,  strike  out  “$ 57,500,000 ”  and  substitute  “$55,000,000,  of  which 
a  part  may  be  used  during  each  fiscal  year  for  assistance  in  implementing  a 
feasible  plan  for  regional  defense” . 

(e)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to  Africa. — No  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  in 
Africa,  except  for  internal  security  requirements  or  for  programs  described 
in  section.  505(b)  of  this  chapter,  unless  the  President  determines  other¬ 
wise  and  promptly  reports  such  determination  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for  African  countries  in 
fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  part  other 
than  section  507 ,  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000.” 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  601(b),  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  strike  out  ‘  and  .  . 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  strike  out  “wherever  appropriate  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “to  the  maximum  extent  practicable”,  and  strike 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  substitute  a  semicolon. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end  thereof: 

“(5)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationalization,  expro¬ 
priation,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of  private 
investment  and  discriminatory  or  other  actions  having  the  eff  ect 
thereof,  undertaken  by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act, 
which  divert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new  wealth,  em- 
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ployment,  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and  otherwise  impair 
the  climate  jor  new  private  investment  essential  to  the  stable  economic 
growth  and  development  oj  those  countries;  and 

“( 6 )  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  services  of  United  States 
private  enterprise  ( including ,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services  of  ex¬ 
perts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields  such  as  engineering) .” 

( b )  At  the  end  of  section  601  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  ( 1 )  There  is  hereby  established  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  carry  out 
studies  and  make  recommendations  for  achieving  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  the  private  enterprise  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  head  of 
the  agency  charged  with  administering  the  program  under  part  I  of  this 
Act,  who  shall  appoint  the  Committee. 

“  (2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  represent  the  public 
interest  and  shall  be  selected  from  the  business,  labor  and  professional 
world,  from  the  universities  and  foundations,  and  from  among  persons 
with  extensive  experience  in  government.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  nine  members,  and  one  of  the  members  shall  be 
designated  as  chairman. 

“( 8 )  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services  bid  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  in  accordance  with 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  194-6  ( 5  U.S.C.  73b-2) 
for  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

“(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall,  if  possible,  meet  not  less  frequently 
than  once  each  month,  shall  submit  such  interim  reports  as  the  Committee 
finds  advisable,  and  shall  submit  a  final  report  not  later  than  December 
31,  1964,  whereupon  the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist.  Such  reports 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress. 

“(5)  The  expenses  of  the  Committee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,000, 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act.” 

(c)  Section  611(b),  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  11  circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget ”  and  substituting  “the  Memorandum  of  the  President  dated  May 
15,  1962,”.' 

( d )  Section  612,  which  relates  to  use  of  foreign  currencies,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Insert  “(a)”  after  the  section  heading. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  ( b ) : 

“(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign  currency  needs  of  United  States 
citizens  for  travel  or  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
make  available  for  sale  for  United  States  dollars  to  such  citizens,  at  United 
States  embassies  or  other  convenient  locations ,  foreign  currencies  acquired 
by  the  United  States  through  operations  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  or  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  (1)  he  determines  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  for  such  currencies,  and  (2)  are  not  pro¬ 
hibited  from  such  use  or  committed  to  other  uses  by  agreement  heretofore 
entered  into  with  another  country.  United  States  dollars  received  from 
the  sale  of  foreign  currencies  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.” 
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(e)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against  jurn  ■'* 
assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Subsection  (a)  is,  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Insert  “( 1 )”  immediately  after  “(a)1’. 

(B)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

“(2)  Except  as.  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  President  in  the 

interest  of  the  United  States,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  any  government  of  Cuba,  nor  shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
quota  authorizing  the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States 
or  to  receive  any  other  benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  until 
the  President  determines  that  such  government  has  taken  appropriate 
steps  according  to  international  law  standards  to  return  to  United  States 
citizens,  and  to  entities  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or  to  provide  equitable  compensation  to  such 
citizens  and  entities  for  property  taken  from  such  citizens  and  entities 
on  or  after  January  1 ,  1959,  by  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

“(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  under  this  Act  ( except 
under  section  21  Jf)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country 
which  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963 — 

“(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans¬ 
porting  to  Cuba  ( other  than  to  United  States  installations  in  Cuba) — 
“(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 ,  as  amended , 
arms .  ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  ma¬ 
terials,  petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  strategic  value, 
or  items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  or 
“(Hi)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities, 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime;  and 

“(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans¬ 
porting  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba 
(other  than  from  United  States  installations  in  Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba 
is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime. ” 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the  government  of  any 
country  to  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any  government  agency  or  sub¬ 
division  within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1 ,  1962 — 

“(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized  ownership  or 
control  of  property  owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing  contracts 
or  agreements  with  any  United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership ,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“(3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  condition* or 
has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing, 
expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  con  trol  of  property 
so  owned, 
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and  such  country,  government  agency ,  or  government  subdivision  fails 
within  a  reasonable  time  { not  more  than  six  months  after  such  action,  or, 
in  the  event  of  a  referral  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
of  the  United  States  within  such  period  as  provided  herein,  not  more 
than  twenty  days  after  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  received)  to  take 
appropriate  steps,  which  may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  international  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including 
speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange, 
equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof ',  as  required  by  international  law,  or 
fails  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until 
the  President  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken,  and,  no 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“Upon  request  of  the  President  {within  seventy  days  after  such  action 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ),  {2),  or  {3)  of  this  subsection) ,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States  {established  pursuant  I 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954,  68  Stat.1279)  is  hereby  authorized 
to  evaluate  expropriated  property,  determining  the  full  value  of  any 
property  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  seized,  or  subjected  to  discrimi¬ 
natory  or  other  actions  as  aforesaid,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to 
render  an  advisory  report  to  the  President  within  ninety  days  after  such 
request.  Unless  authorized  by  the  President,  the  Commission  shall  not 
publish  its  advisory  report  except  to  the  citizen  or  entity  owning  such 
property.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amount,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  expeditiously  its  functions  under  this 
subsection.” 

{3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“{i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any  other  Act, 
and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  195 4,  to  any  country  which  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed 
against — 

“{1)  the  United  States, 

“{2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  or  _  1 

“{3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or  preparations 
have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assurances 
satisfactory  to  him  that  such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be 
renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  Act. 

“(j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  Indonesia 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
is  essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia 
under  this  Act. 

{k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  196 4  or 
other  general  legislation,  during  the  calendar  year  1964,  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  to  carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under  this 
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Act ,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  for 
construction  of  any  productive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which  the  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  such  assistance  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  will 
exceed  $100,000,000.  _  No  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(C)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  after  December  81, 
1965,  to  the  government  of  any  less  developed  country  which  has  failed  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute  the  investment 
guaranty  program  under  section  281(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  providing  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  under  subparagraph  (A), 
and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under  subparagraph  (B) ,  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  221  (b)  (1). 

“(m)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  this  Act 
to  any  economically  developed  nation  capable  of  sustaining  its  own  defense 
burden  and  economic  growth,  except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made 
prior  to  July  1,  1963,  or  (2)  additional  orientation  and  training  expenses 
under  part  II  hereof  during  fiscal  year  1964-  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000.” 


Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  of  functions,  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the  following:  “In  providing 
technical  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such 
officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  f idlest  extent  practicable,  goods  and  professional 
and  other  services  from  private  enterprise  on  a  contract  basis.  In  such 
fields  as  education,  health,  housing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities _  and 
resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall  be  utilized  when  such  facilities 
are  particularly  or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  assistance,  are  not  com¬ 
petitive  with  private  enterprise,  and  can  be  made  available  without 
interfering  unduly  with  domestic  programs.” 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  officers,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(2)  strike  out  “two  shall  have  the  rank 
of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries”  and  substitute  “ one  shall  have  the 
rank  of  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)(8)  strike  out  “nine”  and  substitute  “ten”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “ paragraphs  (2)  and”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “paragraph” . 

(4)  Iri  subsection  (d)(1)  after  the  words  “Deputy  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,”  where  they  first  appear  insert  “who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the.  advice  ana  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,”,  and  strike  out  “$19,500”  and  substitute 
“$20,000”.  m 

(c)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates  to  experts,  consultants,  and 
retired  officers,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor  shall  such  service  and 
substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not” . 
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(d)  Amend  section  631,  which  relates  to  missions  and  staffs  abroad, 
by  adding  the  fallowing  new  subsection  (c): 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States  citizen  who  is 
not  an  employee  oj  the  United  States  Government  or  may  assign  any 
United  States  citizen  who  is  a  United  States  Government  employee  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any 
successor  committee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Development  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  said  Com¬ 
mittee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  appointment  or 
assignment,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person 
may  receive  such  compensation  and  allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  19 fa,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  authorized 
for  a  chief  of  mission,  class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the 
President  may  determine.  Such  person  may  also,  in  the  President’s 
discretion,  receive  any  other  benefits  and  perquisites  available  under 
this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States 
established  under  this  section.” 

(e)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to  general  authorities,  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  ( k ): 

“(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  ( including  grants )  entered 
into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other  educational  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university,  college, 
or  other  educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  predetermined  fixed-per¬ 
centage  rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  reimbursable 
direct  costs  incurred.” 

(f)  Amend  section  636,  which  relates  to  provisions  on  uses  of  funds, 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (h)  : 

“(h)  in  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
(1)  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies 
to  meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  services  rendered  in  conjunction 
with  such  programs,  and  (2)  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  are  utilized  to  meet  the  costs  of  such  contractual  and  other  services.” 

(g)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates  to  administrative  expenses, 
by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$53,000,000”  and  substituting  “1964” 
and  “$54,000,000” ,  respectively. 

(h)  Alter  section  637  add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  638.  Peace  Corps  Assistance. — No  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  assistance  to  any  country  pursuant  to  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended;  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  or  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended ;  or  famine  or  disaster  relief,  including  such  relief 
through  voluntary  agencies,  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.” 

Chapter  3— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  303.  Section  644(0  °f  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  definition  of  defense  services,  is  amended  by 
inserting  “including  orientation”  after  “ training ”  the  first  time  it 
appears. 

Sec.  304-  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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“Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  or  Public  Law  86-735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consolidated  with 
appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act.” 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401 ■  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes 
(. Public  Law  86-735,  22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ‘ Latin  American  Development  Act’  ” . 

(1 b )  In  section  2  strike  out  “$ 500,000,000 ”  and  substitute 
“$680,000,000”. 

Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  ( Public 
Law  87-794,  approved  October  11,  1962 )  is  amended,  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  “(a)”  before  the  words  “The  President  shall”. 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con¬ 
cessions  made  by  the  United  States  to  products,  whether  imported  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  a  country  or  area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a) 
which,  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  was  receiving  trade 
concessions,  when  he  determines  that  such  treatment  would  be  important 
to  the  national  interest  and  would  promote  the  independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control  by  international  communism, 
and  reports  this  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor  to  the  Congress.” 

Sec.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  a,s  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  101(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to  the  sale  of  commodities 
under  such  agreements  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest 
of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable  from  the  Government  or  agencies 
thereof  in  the  respective  countries.’’ 

(b)  Section  105  is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  President  shall  utilize  foreign  currencies  received 
pursuant  to  this  title  in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.” 

(c) (1)  Section  106  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  “ For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV,  the  term 
‘ surplus  agricultural  commodity ’  shall  include  any  domestically  pro¬ 
duced  fishery  product  (not  including  fish  dour  until  approved  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration)  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  that  such  product  is  at  the  time  of  exportation  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements ,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for 

dollars.”  .  7 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  .of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  effective  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Irade  Develop 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  until  January  1,  1965. „ 

(d)  Section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out  “economic  development 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ economic  and  community  development  . 

H.  Rept.  1006,  88-1 
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Sec.  4-04-  (a)  Section  571(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  final  period  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  following:  “Provided,  That  in  individual  cases  when  personally  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  further  extension  may  be  made.” 

(b)  Section  911(2 )  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “on  authorized  home  leave;”  the 
following:  “ accompanying  him  for  representational  purposes  on  au¬ 
thorized  travel  within  the  country  of  his  assignment  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment,  but  in  no  case 
to  exceed  one  member  of  his  family ;” . 

(c)  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  921(d),  relating  to  use  of  Government  vehicles,  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  section  913  the  following  new  section: 

“use  of  government  owned  or  leased  vehicles 

“Sec.  914 ■  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  July  16,  1914,  ns  amended  (5  U.S.C.  78),  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
any  principal  officer  to  approve  the  use  of  Government  owned  or  leased 
vehicles  located  at  his  post  for  transportation  of  United  States  Government 
employees  and  their  dependents  when  public  transportation  is  unsafe  or 
not  available.” 

(d)  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“ Part  I — Educational  Facilities 

“Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  educational 
facilities  are  not  available,  or  that  existing  educational  facilities  are  in¬ 
adequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of  American  citizens  stationed 
outside  the  United  States  engaged  in  carrying  out  Government  activities, 
he  is  authorized,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  establish,  operate,  and  maintain 
primary  schools,  and  school  dormitories  and  related  educational  facilities 
for  primary  and  secondary  schools,  outside  the  United  States,  or  to  make 
grants  of  funds  for  such  purposes,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  educational 
facilities.  The  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  as 
amended,  and  of  paragraphs  (h)  and  (i)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
‘An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State’, 
approved  August  1, 1956  (5  U.S.C.  170h(h)  and  170h(i)),  may  be  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  in  providing  assistance  for  educational  facilities .  Assist¬ 
ance  may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  hiring,  transporting,  and 
payment  of  teachers  and  other  necessary  personnel.” 

Sec.  405.  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  authority 
for  the  Department  of  State” ,  approved  August  1,  1956  (5  U.S.C.  17 Of - 
17 Ot),  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  section  12  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  established  a  working  capital  fund  for  the 
Department  of  State,  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita¬ 
tion,  for  expenses  (including  those  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  19)6,  as  amended)  and  equipment,  necessary  for  maintenance  and 
operation  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  (1)  central  repro¬ 
duction,  editorial,  data  processing,  audiovisual,  library  and  administra¬ 
tive  support  services;  (2)  central  supply  services  for  supplies  and  equip- 
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merit  ( including  repairs),  and  ( 3 )  such  other  administrative  services  as 
the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines 
may  be  performed  more  advantageously  and  more  economically  as  central 
services.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  the  amount  of  the  fair 
and  reasonable  value  of  such  supply  inventories,  equipment,  and  other 
assets  and  inventories  on  order,  pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  fund,  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the  related 
liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations,  together  with  any  appropriations  made 
or  the  purpose  of  providing  capital.  Not  to  exceed  $750,000  in  net 
assets  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  for  purposes  of  providing  capital. 
The  fund  shall  be  reimbursed,  or  credited  with  advance  payments,  from 
applicable  appropriations  and  funds  of  the  Department  of  State,  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  other  sources  authorized  by  law,  for  supplies  and 
services  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  expense  of  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  accrual  of  annual  leave  and  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  fund.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other  receipts  from  sale 
or  exchange  of  property  or  in  payment  for  loss  or  damage  to  property 
held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  transferred  into  the  Treasury  as  mis¬ 
cellaneous  receipts,  as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  earnings  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  fund.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  capital  for  the  fund.” 

Sec.  406.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by  the  United  States  in  parliamentary 
conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization” ,  approved  July  11, 
1956  (70  St'at.  523),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  not  to  exceed 
eighteen  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  meet  jointly  and 
annually  with  representative  parliamentary  groups  from  other  NATO 
(North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  members,  for  discussion  of  common 
problems  in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

By  P.  N.  H. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

B.  B.  Hickenlooper, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  1 
amendment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary  conform-  * 
ing  changes,  the  differences  are  noted  below: 

INTRODUCTION 

The  House  bill  (H.R.  7885)  contained  an  authorization  of 
$3,499,050,000,  excluding  certain  administrative  expenses  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  for  fiscal  year  1964.  This  included  a  reduction  in 
amounts  previously  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1964  as  follows:  (1)  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  reduction  from  $600  million  to  $450 
million,  and  (2)  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  from  $1.5  billion 
to  5)900  million.  The  House  bill  also  included  a  new  authorization 
of  an  additional  $200  million  for  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
(Public  Law  86-735). 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  contained  an  authorization  of 
$3,699,340,000,  excluding  such  administrative  expenses  for  fiscal  1964, 
which  included  a  reduction  in  the  amount  previously  authorized  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1964  from  $1.5  billion  to 
$950  million  and  deleted  the  authorization  in  existing  law  for  the 
Fund  for  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  It  did  not  reduce,  as  the  i 
House  did,  the  amount  previously  authorized  for  the  Alliance  for  * 
Progress,  and  included  a  new  authorization  of  an  additional  $155 
million  for  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  (Public  Law  86-735). 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  made  any  change  in  existing 
law  for  Department  of  State  administrative  expenses,  which  is  for 
“such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time.”  The 
Executive  appropriation  request  includes  an  amount  of  $3,025,000 
for  this  purpose. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  in  the  House  bill  and  in  the 
Senate  amendment  is  $200,290,000.  The  committee  of  conference 
adjusted  the  differences  in  amounts  as  shown  in  the  following  table 
and  agreed  on  a  total  authorization  of  $3,599,050,000.  This  total 
is  a  reduction  by  the  Senate  of  $100,290,000  and  an  increase  by  the 
House  of  $100  million. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 


INVESTMENT  GUARANTY  AGREEMENTS  (SEC.  10l(c)(l)  AND  SEC.  301(e)(3) 

The  House  bill  prohibited  assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  after  December  31,  1964,  to  the  government  of  any  less  developed 
country  which  failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  institute  an  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program  providing  protection  against  inconvertibility 
and  expropriation  or  confiscation. 

The  Senate  amendment  stated  the  sense  of  Congress  that  institution 
of  the  full  investment  guaranty  program  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  would  be  regarded  as  a  significant  measure  of  self-help  of  an  aid 
recipient  country,  improving  the  climate  for  private  investment,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill  with  an  amendment,  changing  the  date  on  which  this  provision 
would  go  into  effect  from  December  31,  1964,  to  December  31,  1965. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  also  accepted  the  provision 
of  the  Senate  as  constituting  a  statement  of  policy  entirely  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  House  bill. 

In  agreeing  to  the  postponement  of  the  effective  date  of  the  House 
provision  from  December  31,  1964,  to  December  31,  1965,  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  argument  that  giving 
2  years’  notice  would  provide  ample  time  for  the  completion  or  the 
initiation  of  the  negotiation  of  investment  guaranty  agreements  with 
governments  interested  in  receiving  U.S.  aid  in  the  future,  as  well  as 
permit  an  orderly  closing  out  ol  U.S.  assistance  to  governments 
unwilling  to  enter  into  such  agreements. 

PURPOSES,  OBJECTIVES,  AND  PRIORITIES 

The  House  bill  contained  a  congressional  declaration  that  the 
authorization  requests  for  funds  to  carry  out  economic  assistance 
programs  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  setting  forth 
the  purposes,  the  objectives,  and  the  priorities  of  such  programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  elimination  of  the  House 
provision.  The  committee  of  conference  recognized  that  the  executive 
branch  presentation  of  proposals  for  foreign  assistance  is  made  on  a 
country  basis.  The  material  so  presented  includes  in  each  instance 
on  a  country  basis  the  items  listed  in  the  amendment,  including 
consideration  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

CONSIDERATION  TO  COUNTRIES  WHICH  DO  NOT  DIVERT  THEIR  OWN 
RESOURCES  TO  MILITARY  OR  PROPAGANDA  EFFORTS 

The  House  bill  amended  paragraph  8  of  section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  state  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
in  the  administration  of  funds  under  the  act  great  attention  and 
consideration  should  be  given  to  those  countries  (1)  which  share  the 
view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  (2)  which  do  not,  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources  to  mili¬ 
tary  or  propaganda  efforts  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under  the  act  whether  or  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China. 

1  he  Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 
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The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this 
provision  of  the  House  bill.  The  House  bill  (sec.  30/ )  and  the  Senate 
amendment  (sec.  301)  had  identical  language  related  to  this  subject. 
Since  this  language  was  not  in  conference,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  recognized  that  this  new  language  of  the  bill,  plus  the 
provisions  of  existing  law,  adequately  reflected  the  views  of  the  House. 

SHORT-TERM  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  101(c)(3)) 

The  House  bill  added  after  the  10th  paragraph  in  section  102  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  a  statement  of  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in 
the  administration  of  development  assistance  every  piecaution  should 
bo  taken  to  avoid  diversion  of  assistance  to  shoit-teim  emeigcncy 
purposes  or  other  purposes  not  essential  to  long-range  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  The  House  bill  also  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
short-term  emergency  purposes  should  be  met  to  the  extent  possible 
through  international  institutions  such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund'which  are  equipped  to  condition  assistance  “on  immediate  eco¬ 
nomic  and  monetary  reform.” 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  accepted  the  House  lan- 
o-uao-e  with  an  amendment  deleting  the  reference  to  meetmg  short-terin 
emergencies  through  international  institutions.  The  committee  of 
conference  believed  it  was  not  desirable  to  specify  the  alternative 
sources  which  might  be  available  lor  these  purposes. 

AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM  (SEC.  101(C)(6)) 

The  Senate  amendment  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
assistance  authorized  by  this  act  should  be  extended  to  or  witbheld 
from  the  Government  of  Vietnam  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 
to  further  the  objectives  of  victory  in  the  war  against  communism 
and  the  return  to  their  homeland  of  Americans  involved  in  that 

.struggle.  , , 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  recognizing  the  fluid 
\  situation  in  Vietnam,  accepted  the  Senate  language  which  provides 
)  the  President  with  flexibility  in  order  to  achieve  our  national 

^  INTEREST  RATES  (SEC.  102(a)(2)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  201(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  provide  that  in  no  event  should  deveiopment  loans  be  made 
at  interest  rates  less  than  2  percent  per  annum  By  reason  ^ec 
251(b)  of  the  act,  this  provision  also  applied  to  Alliance  loi  1  ro& 

l0The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  635(g)  of '-wfilre, ouhin^ 
relates  to  general  authorities,  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6 1  requm 
that  the  President  in  making  any  loan  under  part  L  of  ^cUne., 

an  economic  assistance  loan) ,  except  a  loan  interest  rate  of  2 

opment  Association  under  section  205,  establish  an  interest  rate  ot  - 
percent  or  more,  except  during  an  initial  grace .period  onpi^cipaL 

repayments  which  could  not  exceed  5  years.  ?  ,  ^  mn  c;Pnate 

interest  could  be.  as  low  as  three-fourths  of  1  percent  The  Senate 
amendment  also  placed  a  maximum  term  on  loans  of  35  years. 
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The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  language  of  the  House 
bill  with  two  modifications:  (1)  authorizing  a  grace  period  of  not  to 
exceed  10  years  during  which  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  permitted  to 
be  lower  than  three-fourths  of  1  percent  per  annum,  and  (2)  exempting 
loans  of  development  assistance  funds  made  available  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association  from  the  requirements  of  this  section 
as  to  interest  rates  and  also  exempting  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section  loans  authorized  or  committed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PARTICIPATION  IN  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

(SEC.  102(a)(3)) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  clause  (7)  to  section  201(b)  of  the  act. 
The  new  language  required  the  President  to  take  account  of  the 
economic  development  plans  of  the  requesting  country.  Such  plans 
should  specifically  provide  for  appropriate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human  and  material  re¬ 
sources  and  a  projection  of  ultimate  objectives  of  the  plans  with 
respect  to  overall  economic  development. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  subsection  (f)  to  section  201, 
prohibiting  assistance  under  the  development  loan  title  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  project  for  which  assistance  is  requested 
is  taken  into  account  in  the  country’s  economic  development,  including 
analysis  of  current  human  and  material  resources  and  a  projection  of 
the  ultimate  project  objectives  with  respect  to  the  country’s  overall 
economic  development,  and  specifically  providing  for  appropriate 
participation  by  private  enterprise. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an  amended  version  of  the 
Senate  language.  The  new  subsection  (f)  added  to  section  201  by  the 
substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
for  a  project  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  project  will  promote  the  economic  development 
of  the  borrowing  country  and  only  after  account  is  taken  of  the  relation 
of  the  project  to  the  country’s  resources  and  overall  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  specifically  provides  for  appropriate  participation  by 
private  enterprise  in  the  project. 

ADDITIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  GRANT  CRITERIA 

The  House  bill  amended  section  211(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  require  the  President,  in  furnishing  assistance  in  the  form  of 
development  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  to  take  account  of 
whether  the  activity  could  be  financed  through  a  development  loan. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  elimination  of 
this  provision  of  the  House  bill.  They  accepted  the  argument  that 
section  635(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  already  gives  emphasis 
and  direction  to  the  making  of  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible,  and  that  since  most  of  the  development  grant  funds  would 
be  used  for  technical  assistance,  loan  financing  would  not  be  feasible 
in  most  instances. 
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POPULATION  PROBLEMS  (SEC.  105) 


The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provision  that  “funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research 
into  the  problems  of  controlling  population  growth  and  to  provide 
technical  and  other  assistance  to  cooperating  countries  in  carrying  out 
programs  of  population  control.” 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  a  modification  of 
the  Senate  provision  so  that  it  provides  that  “funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research  into  the 
problems  of  population  growth.” 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  language  as 
modified  in  the  belief  that  in  view  of  the  population  problems  in  the 
less  developed  countries,  research  on  such  problems  appears  to  be 
warranted. 


EXTENDED  RISK  GUARANTIES 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  increase  in  the  ceiling  from  $180  million 
to  $300  million  for  the  general  extended  risk  guaranty  program. 
(A  separate  authorization  for  extended  risk  guaranties  of  housing  proj¬ 
ects  in  Latin  American  countries  was  not  affected  by  this  provision.) 

The  Senate  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  elimination 
of  this  increase  in  the  ceiling.  The  slow  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  issuing  of  guaranties  under  the  existing  ceiling  of  $180 
million  indicates  that  there  is  no  immediate  need  for  an  increase  in 
the  ceiling,  and,  should  such  an  increase  become  necessary,  legislative 
action  should  be  possible  during  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are  convinced  that  the 
general  extended  risk  investment  guaranty  program  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  want  to  make  clear  that  the  action  ol  the  committee  of 
conference  should  not  result  in  any  diminution  of  effort  in  pushing 
this  program. 


FIFTY  PERCENT  OF  DEVELOPMENT  LOANS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  (SEC.  102(b)(2)  AND  SEC.  106(b)(3)) 


The  House  bill  added  to  sections  202(a)  and  252  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  identical  provisions  requiring  that  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  development  lending  lor  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966  should  be  available  only  for  loans  made  lor 
economic  development  through  private  enterprise. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  provision  wit h 
an  amendment,  substituting  for  the  words  “for  purposes  of  the 
words  “to  encourage”  and  eliminating  the  word  “only  . 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  regard  this  amendment  as 
in  no  way  diminishing  the  significance  of  the  House  provision  as  a 
policy  directive.  They  accepted  the  argument  that  the  revised 
anouage  would  imposd  fewer  administrative  problems  on  the  Agency 
or  International  Development  than  would  the  provision  of  the 
douse  bill. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

(SEC.  106(a)(4)) 

Section  106(a)(3)  of  the  Senate  amendment  contained  language 
directing  the  President,  when  appropriate,  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
organization,  implementation,  and  growth  of  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America  as  a  fundamental  measure  toward  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  House  bill  did  not  include  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision.  The  development  in  Latin  America  of  a  cooperative 
movement  comparable  in  scope  to  that  which  has  emerged  in  the 
United  States  could  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  should  be  encouraged.. 

RESERVATION  OF  LOAN  REPAYMENTS  FOR  COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  (SEC.  106(c)) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the  President  might  use 
foreign  currency  receipts  from  loans  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
title  or  from  nonmilitary  assistance  loans  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  or  predecessor  legislation  for  the  promotion  of  cooperatives  in 
Latin  America.  The  authority  was  also  provided  to  reserve  up  to 
$25  million  of  local  currencies  for  such  purposes. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  similar  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  provi¬ 
sion  with  an  amendment  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  $25  million 
ceiling  was  cumulative  relating  to  the  aggregate  amount  which  could 
be  reserved  for  this  purpose  rather  than  authorizing  an  annual  reser¬ 
vation  of  $25  million.  It  was  the  understanding  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  none  of  the  foreign  currencies  made  available  under 
this  authority,  including  any  amounts  reserved  for  future  years,  may 
be  expended  unless  specifically  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The 
committee  of  conference  was  informed  that  there  is  no  excess  currency 
available  in  any  Latin  American  country  at  present  and  none  is  likely 
to  become  excess  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  House  managers  believe  that  if  excess  currencies  become 
available  in  Latin  America  in  some  subsequent  period  in  significant 
amounts,  the  reservation  of  such  currencies  authorized  by  this  pro¬ 
vision,  as  well  as  any  other  reservation  of  foreign  currencies  for  future 
use,  should  be  reexamined  in  order  to  evaluate  the  relationship  of 
such  reserved  currencies  to  current  U.S.  requirements. 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS  (SEC.  107) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  title  VII  to  chapter  2,  part  I, 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  requiring  the  President  to  appoint  such 
committees  as  are  necessary  to  review  and  evaluate  the  economic  aid 
program  in  each  country  receiving  economic  aid  in  fiscal  year  1963. 
Such  committees,  except  those  for  Latin  America,  are  to  be  composed 
of  three  to  five  members,  a  majority  of  whom  would  be  representatives 
of  the  public  and  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  their 
findings  with  respect  to — 

1.  the  performance  of  the  recipient  country  in  working  out  a 
development  program  and  in  carrying  out  self-help  and  reform 
measures; 
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2.  whether  specific  projects  are  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  recipient  country  and  to  the  purposes  of  the  program; 
and 

3.  such  other  matters  as  the  committees  believe  may  be  of  use 
to  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1965  foreign 
aid  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  President  was  to  appoint  such  committees  of  such 
size  as  he  might  find  necessary  to  review,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  criteria,  the  economic  assistance  programs  for  the  countries  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Advisory  committees  were  first  to  be  appointed  to  review  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  programs  in  those  countries  which 
received  one-half  of  the  total  assistance  extended  by  the  United  States 
in  fiscal  year  1963.  These  committees  were  to  report  not  later  than 
January  1,  1965.  Reports  of  committees  for  other  countries  were  to 
be  made  not  later  than  June  1,  1965. 

The  provision  also  prohibited  any  legislation  authorizing  or  appro¬ 
priating  funds  to  carry  out  economic  development  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  subsequent  years,  until  Congress  received  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  above-mentioned  reports.  The  amendment  also  provided 
for  reimbursement  of  public  members  for  travel  and  other  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  out  their  functions  and  for  the  diversion  of 
program  funds  to  meet  such  expenses. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  with  an  amendment.  In  lieu  of  specifying  the  organization, 
operations,  and  organization  of  the  committees  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  new  language  permits  the  President  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  review  and  evaluate  economic  development  programs 
carried  out  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  to  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  its  findings.  The  language  is  permis¬ 
sive.  It  is  not  a  directive  to  the  President  that  he  must  appoint  a 
committee.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  study  by  such  a  committee  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose  at  present.  While  the  committee  ol  conference  recognized 
that  evaluation  of  the  aid  program  by  individuals  outside  the  executive 
branch  might  contribute  to  the  improvement  ot  such  programs,  it  was 
felt  that  detailed  and  specific  language  on  the  scope  of  their  work 
would  deny  them  the  flexibility  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives 
sought  by  an  independent  assessment. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA  (SEC.  202(b) 

AND  SEC.  202(d)) 

The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the  ceiling  on  grant  programs  of 
defense  articles  for  the  American  Republics  from  $57.5  to  $50 
million  and  provided  that  $25  million  of  such  amount  may  be  available 
during  each  fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  an  international  military 
force  under  the  control  of  the  Organization  of  American  btates.  I  lie 
amendment  also  provided  that  military  assistance  could  be  made 
available  to  American  Republics  only  (1)  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
fulfill  prior  commitments  or  (2)  to  safeguard  the  security  ot  the 
United  States  or  to  safeguard  the  security  of  a  country  associated  with 
the  United  States  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  against  military  over¬ 
throw  of  a  duly  constituted  government. 
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The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an  amended  version  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  elhninating  the  word  "military”  in  reference  to 
the  overthrow  of  a  duly  constituted  government  so  as  to  provide  that 
military  assistance  could  be  made  available  to  safeguard  a  duly  con¬ 
stituted  government  against  overthrow,  whether  by  military  or  by 
other  means  (as  distinguished  from  a  change  in  government  by 
constitutional  process).  The  committee  of  conference  recognized 
that  a  large  part  of  the  military  assistance  program  to  Latin  America 
is  directed  toward  (1)  internal  security  projects  to  combat  Castro- 
Communist  inspired  subversion  and  (2)  civic  action  projects  that 
promote  stability  and  strengthen  national  economies.  It  regarded 
a  continuation  of  these  programs  as  important  to  the  stability  of 
the  hemisphere  and,  therefore,  increased  the  figure  recommended 
by  the  Senate  to  $55  million,  a  reduction  of  $2,500,000  from  that 
previously  authorized.  Should  the  American  Republics  devise  a 
regional  program  of  defense,  the  United  States  may  contribute  to  the 
implementation  of  such  a  program  from  the  funds  made  available  under  j 
this  section. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES 

(SEC.  202(e)) 

The  House  bill  prohibited  grant  military  assistance  to  African 
countries  except  for  (1)  internal  security  requirements  or  (2)  civic 
action  programs  authorized  by  section  505(b)  of  the  act. 

The  Senate  amendment  placed  an  annual  ceiling  of  $25  million  on 

grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for  African  countries.  It  also  pro- 
ibited  assistance  for  internal  security  requirements  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determined  otherwise. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  a  compromise  between  the 
two  versions.  Grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for  African  countries 
for  fiscal  year  1964  shall  not  exceed  $25  million.  This  ceiling  does  not 
apply  to  any  defense  articles  that  may  be  sold  to  such  countries  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authority  contained  in  section  507  of  the  act.  Grant 
military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  African  countries  only  for 
internal  security  or  for  civic  action  programs  unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such  determination  to  the  ( 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  PRIVATE  PARTICIPATION 

(SEC.  301(a)(2)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  601(b)(4)  of  the  act  by 
deleting  the  words  "wherever  appropriate”  and  substituting  the 
words  "to  the  maximum  extent  practicable”. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  change. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  language 
as  more  expressive  of  the  intent  of  the  section. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

(SEC.  301(b)) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  9-man  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  to  make  studies  and  recommend¬ 
ations  to  the  administrator  of  the  foreign  aid  program  for  achieving 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  private  enterprise  provisions  of  the 
act.  Members  would  be  selected  from  the  business,  labor,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  world,  universities,  and  foundations,  as  well  as  from  among 
persons  with  extensive  experience  in  government.  They  would  re¬ 
ceive  only  necessary  expenses.  The  Committee  would  submit  its  final 
report  no  later  than  December  31,  1964,  after  which  it  would  cease  to 
function.  Provision  was  made  for  an  authorization  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  Committee  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provision. 

Th.6  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment  with  an  amendment  that  limits  the  expenses  of  the  Committee 
to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  which  sum  shall  be  derived  from  funds 
appropriated  for  other  parts  of  the  act.  It  is  not  an  additional 

authorization. 


APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  STANDARDS  TO  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  611,  relating 
to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  requiring  the  President  to 
establish  such  procedures  as  he  determines  necessary  to  assure  that 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  all  contracts  for  construction 
outside  the  United  States  made  in  connection  with  any  agreement  or 
e-rant  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  611(a)  shall  be  made  m 
accordance  with  the  same  standards  applicable  to  the  contracts  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  similar  construction  within  the  l  mted 

StThe  Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  elimination  o 
this  provision.  They  accepted  the  argument  that  the  piesent  bill 
emphasizes  greater  use  of  U.S.  consultants  and  engineers  m  providing 
assistance  to  other  governments  and  that  the  attainment  of  the  o 
jectives  of  U.S.  standards  with  respect  to  construction  contractions 
can  and  will  be  attained  without  imposing  the  rigid  reqmrement  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill. 

SALE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  TO  U.S.  CITIZENS  (SEC.  301(d)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  subsection  (b) '  to  « 3eotion612 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  would  authorize  the  Secreta  y 
the  Treasury  to  sell  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  citizens  lor 

travel  or  other  purposes.  • 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  P^msion 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  Ian 

gUThe  currencies  authorized  to  be  sold  are  those  acquired  through 
operations  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Ac  , 
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and  any  act  repealed  thereby,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480).  In  order  to  be  available  for 
such  sale,  the  currencies  must  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  departments  and  not  prohibited  from  such  use  or 
committed  to  other  uses  by  agreements  heretofore  entered  into  with 
another  country.  The  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  the  foreign 
currencies  under  this  subsection  would  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  House  managers  accepted  the  Senate  provision  in  the  belief 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  uses  for  excess  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  owned  by  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be  used  to  alleviate 
the  burden  on  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  whenever  such  use  might  diminish 
the  drain  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized  that  the  sale  to  U.S. 
citizens  of  excess  currencies  for  tourist  and  other  expenditures  under 
this  provision  is  not  likely  to  be  large  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  a  few  countries  where  currencies  in  excess  of  U.S.  require¬ 
ments  are  available  and,  in  addition,  there  are  limitations  imposed  on 
the  use  of  such  currencies  contained  in  Public  Law  480  sales  agree¬ 
ments  from  which  most  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  are  currently 
derived. 

It  is  understood  that  the  term  “U.S.  citizens”  as  used  in  this  pro¬ 
vision  includes  U.S.  corporations  operating  abroad  and  U.S.  voluntary 
agencies  (such  as  CARE),  as  well  as  U.S.  religious  groups. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  committee  of  conference  that  this 
provision  does  not  require  the  unilateral  abrogation  of  existing  agree¬ 
ments  with  countries  concerning  the  use  of  currencies  derived  from 
them.  In  view  of  the  unforeseen  difficulties  in  negotiations,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  note  that  Public  Law  480  expires 
next  year.  Should  any  problems  arise  in  carrying  out  operations 
under  that  act  or  should  difficulty  be  encountered  in  making  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  because  countries  fear  that  such 
sales  might  reduce  their  income  from  U.S.  tourists,  necessary  corrective 
action  may  then  be  possible. 

RESTRICTION  ON  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PROJECTS  IN  CUBA  THROUGH 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment  to  section  620(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  requiring  that  no  funds  provided  under  the 
act  be  used  to  make  any  voluntary  contribution  to  any  international 
organization  or  program  for  financing  projects  of  economic  or  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this 
provision  of  the  House  bill.  The  committee  of  conference  recognized 
that  in  many  international  organizations  there  is  no  authority  to 
accept  contributions  subject  to  political  restrictions  on  the  countries 
for  which  they  may  be  used.  U.S.  policy  has  been  directed  toward 
stimulating  other  nations  to  increase  their  contributions  through 
multilateral  channels  for  programs  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
The  attachment  of  political  conditions  by  the  United  States  to  such 
contributions  would  serve  as  a  precedent  for  other  countries  to  follow 
a  similar  policy  in  making  their  contributions,  whether  assessed  or 
voluntary.  Further,  the  Communist  countries  contribute  more  to 
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such  international  programs  than  they  receive  in  the  form  of  assistance. 
For  these  reasons,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded. 

NULLIFICATION  OF  CONTRACTS  (SECS.  301(e)(2)  AND  302(h)) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  requirement  that  assistance 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  of  any  other  act  be  suspended  if  a 
foreign  government  take  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  with  U.S.  citizens  and  fails  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international  law  to  such 
citizens. 

The  House  bill  did  no*,  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  with  an  amendment  to  the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 
specifically  excepting  assistance  to  any  country  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  addition  to  the  Peace  Corps,  assistance  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and  famine 
)  or  disaster  relief  under  Public  Law  4S0  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  considered  that  tins  was  a 

matter  of  principle  to  be  followed. 

One  of  the  factors  which  the  administrators  of  foreign  assistance  are 
required  to  consider  before  aiding  other  countries  in  their  economic 
development  is  the  self-help  measures  which  the  recipients  ot  our  aid 
undertake.  No  government  can  expect  private  investment  either 
from  abroad  or  on  the  part,  of  its  own  citizens,  if  it  fails  to  show  its 
respect  for  property  rights  and  contract  obligations.  < 

Unless  a  country  recognizes  the  importance  of  private  investment 
to  its  economic  development  and  is  prepared  to  maintain  policies 
favorable  to  such  investment,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  having 
taken  adequate  self-help  measures.  Furthermore  L  .S.  loans  or 
grants  to  promote  economic  development,  will  fail  to  achieve  then 

purpose  under  such  circumstances. 

The  continuation  of  U.S.  development  assistance  to  a  government 
which  is  unwilling  to  face  fundamental  issues  is  unfair  both  to  the 
U  S  taxpayer  and  to  those  leaders  of  recipient  nations  who  commit 
their  own  careers,  as  well  as  the  future  well-being  of  their  countries, 
to  the  success  of  economic  development  programs  which  we  help  to 

finance. 

VALUATION  OF  EXPROPRIATED  PROPERTY  (SEC.  301(e)(2)) 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  upon  request  of  the  President  ,  to  determine  the  vahie  of 
property  taken  by  a  foreign  government  for  the  purpose  of  admu 
terine  section  620(e).  Referral  to  the  Commission,  if  any,  had  to  be 
whhfn  70  days  of  'the  country’s  action  and 
required  to  report  within  90  days  of  referral  Tlie  Semite ve  s 
provided  also  that  in  the  event  of  referral  to  the  Commission ^  the 
country  must  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  to 
U.S.  citizens  within  20  days  after  issuance  of  the  Commission  s  repo  . 
The  House  bill  did  not  include  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 

provision  ed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  amends 

exfefeg  law,  rLuPiftag  t*™»^ion  of  assistance  to  cuntnes  ex- 
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propriating  property  owned  by  U.S.  citizens  by  adding  an  additional 
provision  that  compensation  for  expropriated  property  must  be  “equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  full  value  thereof.” 

The  Senate  provision  authorizes,  but  does  not  require,  the  President 
to  use  the  services  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  to 
advise  him  on  the  value  of  expropriated  property. 

Because  the  question  of  the  valuation  of  expropriated  property 
is  important  to  the  proper  administration  of  section  620(e),  expert 
advice  on  valuation,  in  appropriate  cases,  can  measurably  assist  the 
parties  in  settling  their  difference  and  also  assist  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  effective  use  of  section  620(e)  to  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  U.S.  investors.  For  these  reasons,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amendment,  noting  that  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  has  a  skilled  staff,  experienced 
hi  the  valuation  of  foreign  property,  and  apparently  is  better  equipped 
to  advise  the  President  on  property  valuations  than  any  other  agency,  a 
Should  the  President  prefer  to  have  some  other  agency  assume  this  { 
function,  he  is  free  to  do  so. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recognize  that  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  is  not  a  permanent  agency  of  the 
Government  and  that  it  exists  only  to  settle  certain  claims  assigned 
to  it  by  law.  They  do  not  want  the  assignment  of  this  responsibility 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  serve  as  justification  for  keeping 
the  Commission  in  business  after  its  other  functions  expire. 

Consideration  must  be  given,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  valua¬ 
tion  services  called  for  by  this  provision  will  impose  a  cost  on  the 
Federal  Government  regardless  of  the  agency  that  does  the  job. 
Whenever  the  other  work  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  comes  to  an  end,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recommend  that  the  President  determine  what  agency  can  most  ef¬ 
fectively  and  economically  assume  this  responsibility  and  submit  his 
recommendation  to  the  Congress. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

The  House  bill  included  an  amendment  to  section  620(f)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  by  redefining  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  | 
Republics  in  the  list  of  Communist  countries  to  include  the  captive 
constituent  countries  thereof. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  include  this  provision. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  language  of  existing  law  was  sufficiently 
inclusive  to  encompass  the  amendment  proposed  in  the  House  bill. 
For  this  reason  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  INDONESIA  (SEC.  301(e)(3)) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  prohibits 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  the  act  to  Indonesia  except  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  Presidential  determination  and  notification  to  the  House 
and  Senate  of  such  assistance. 

The  House  bill  made  a  Presidential  determination  to  furnish 
assistance  contingent  upon  a  finding  that  it  was  in  the  national 
interest,  whereas  the  Senate  amendment  made  such  a  determination 
contingent  upon  a  finding  that  it  was  essential  to  the  national 
interest. 
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The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  Senate  version  as  more 
restrictive  in  its  application.  Hence  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  receded. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  ENTERPRISES  COMPETING  WITH  U.S. 

ENTERPRISES  IN  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection  (m)  to  section  620  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  providing  that  no  assistance  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  that  act  for  the  construction  or  operation  of  any  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprise  abroad  unless  the  President  determined  that 
similar  productive  enterprises  within  the  United  States  were  operating 
at  a  substantial  portion  of  their  capacity  and  such  assistance  would  not 
result  in  depriving  such  U.S.  enterprises  of  their  reasonable  share  of 

world  markets.  .  . 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  elimination  of 
)  this  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  arguments  (I) 
that  section  620(d)  of  existing  law  already  requires  the  administrators 
of  the  foreign  assistance  program  to  make  arrangements  with  coun¬ 
tries  where  U.S.  assistance  is  provided  for  the  construction  or  operation 
of  productive  enterprises  to  limit  the  competition  of  such  enterprises 
with  U.S.  industry  and  (2)  that  the  House  provision  would  seriously 
impede  the  administration  of  foreign  aid  without  being  of  significant 
benefit  to  U.S.  industry. 


REVIEW,  INSPECTION  AND  AUDIT 


The  House  bill  prohibited  development  loans,  grants,  and  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans  and  grants  to  the  government  of  any  country  which 
does  not  permit  such  reviews,  inspections  and  audits  by  the  United 
States  as  are  required  to  determine  whether  assistance  is  being  ad¬ 
ministered  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  furnished. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  advised  that  the  standard  form 
of  loan  agreements  and  of  grant  project  agreements  includes  an  ex¬ 
plicit  statement  that  the  United  States  may  make  such  reviews, 
inspections,  and  audits  as  it  deems  necessary.  For  this  reason  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded. 

LIMITATION  ON  GRANT  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  301(e)(3)) 


The  Senate  amendment  added  a  subsection  to  section  6-0  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  prohibited  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
on  a  grant  basis  under  that  act  to  any  economically  developed  nation 
capable  of  sustaining  its  own  defense  burdens  and  economic  growth 
except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made  prior  to  July  ,19W,  o 
(2)  additional  orientation  and  training  expenses  under  part  11  - of  the 
act  not  amounting  to  more  than  $1  million  during  fisca year 1964 
The  term  “economically  developed  nation”  included,  but  was  not 
limited  to,  any  nation  listed  as  an  exception  to  the  .definition  ot 
“economically  developed  nation”  contained  m  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1875  of  June  28,  1963,  plus  Switzerland 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  with  an  amendment  deleting  the  definition  of  “economically 
less  developed  nation.”  The  committee  of  conference  believes  sudb 
a  determination  is  one  of  reasonable  judgment.  It  is  intended  that 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  among  others,  will  be  included.  In 
view  of  the  specific  U.S.  base  rights  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  does  not  intend  that  the  amendment  will  be 
immediately  applicable  to  those  two  countries.  Nor  is  it  intended  to 
apply  to  NATO  cooperative  enterprises  involving  the  furnishing  of 
military  and  technological  information,  licenses  of  Government- 
owned  and  controlled  inventions,  and  liaison  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

USE  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  302(a)) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  that  in  providing 
technical  assistance  under  this  act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency  or 
such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  goods  and 
professional  and  other  services  from  private  enterprise  on  a  contract 
basis,  and  that  in  such  fields  as  education,  health,  housing,  or  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  facilities  and  resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  should  be 
utilized  when  such  facilities  were  particularly  or  uniquely  suitable  for 
technical  assistance,  were  not  competitive  with  private  enterprise,  and 
could  be  made  available  without  interfering  unduly  with  domestic 
programs. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  belief  that  it  clarified  the  language  in  existing  law,  requiring 
that  in  providing  technical  assistance  the  facilities  of  Federal  agencies 
equipped  to  give  technical  assistance  should  be  used  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  by  indicating  that  Federal  agencies  should  be  used 
in  rendering  technical  assistance  only  when  their  facilities  are  par¬ 
ticularly  or  uniquely  suitable  for  a  particular  purpose,  are  not  com¬ 
petitive  with  private  enterprise  and  can  be  made  available  without 
interfering  unduly  with  domestic  programs. 

DEPUTY  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  (SEC.  302(b)(4)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  existing  law  the  requirement  that 
the  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  authorized  by 
section  624  of  the  act,  should  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and 
increased  his  salary  from  $19,500  to  $20,000  per  year. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  argument  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Deputy  Inspector  General  justi¬ 
fied  the  requirement  for  Senate  confirmation  and  the  small  increase 
in  salary. 

EXCEPTIONS  OF  CERTAIN  ACTS  FROM  THE  PROHIBITION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

(SEC.  302(h)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  section  638  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  stating  that  no  provision  of  the  act  should  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of  programs  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
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or  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  as  respec¬ 
tively  amended. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  with  an  amendment  that  added  to  the  two  acts  cited  above 
programs  under  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  as  amended 
and  foodstuffs  supplied  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480).  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  act,  the  exception  is  limited  to  those  programs  of 
famine  or  disaster  relief  carried  out  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480 
since  some  of  those  programs  might  be  considered  programs  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  countries.  This  exception  does  not  preclude  programs  to 
meet  famine,  disaster  relief  or  other  extraordinary  relief  requirements 
or  feeding  programs  carried  out  by  registered  voluntary  agencies. 
These  four  acts  have  been  separately  authorized  by  Congress  as 
instruments  of  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  to  serve  other  U.S.  objectives. 
Such  assistance  as  they  provide  is  of  a  kind  different  from  that  en¬ 
visioned  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Hence  prohibitions  on 
assistance  provided  for  in  the  latter  act  should  not  embrace  assistance 
that  is  different  in  character  and  has  different  objectives.  Nor  was 
it  the  intent  of  the  committee  of  conference  to  preclude  programs  of 
the  USIA,  U.S.  oversea  defense  activities,  research  or  other  programs 
undertaken  primarily  to  serve  nonforeign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  but  which  may  have  an  ancillary  benefit  for  a  foreign 
country. 

TITLE  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  (SEC.  401(A)) 

The  House  bill  gave  to  Public  Law  86—735  the  short  statutory 
title  “the  Latin  American  Development  and  Chilean  Reconstruction 
j  Act.” 

The  Senate  amendment  titled  that  law  “The  Latin  American 
Development  Act.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Chilean  reconstruction  phase  of  our 
assistance  has  been  completed,  the  act  is  more  properly  designated 
the  “Latin  American  Development  Act.”  For  this  reason  the 
j  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amendment. 

I  PRESIDENTIAL  DISCRETION  TO  PLACE  TRADE  WITH  CERTAIN  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES  ON  NON  DISCRIMINATORY  BASIS  (SEC.  402) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  231  of  the  Dade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  to  authorize  the  President  to  extend  to  certain 
Communist  countries  trade  agreement  concessions  on  a  nondiscrimma- 
tory  basis.  The  exercise  of  this  authority  would  have  been  permitted 
only  upon  the  President’s  determination  and  report  to  Congress  that 
extending  such  treatment  to  a  country  (1)  was  important  to  the 
national  interest  and  (2)  would  promote  the  independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control  by  Internationa 
communism. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  corresponding  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  an  amended 
version  of  the  Senate  provision  which  continues  the  prohibition  in 
existing  law  against  extending  most-favored-nation  tieatmen  o 
Communist-dominated  countries  with  the  exception  of  those  countries 
under  Communist  control  which  received  such  favored  treatment 
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prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The 
effect  of  the  agreed  language  is  to  authorize  extension  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  but  to  no  other  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  convinced  that  major  issues  dealt 
with  by  this  amendment  are  related  to  foreign  policy  rather  than  to 
the  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy  or  the  Federal  revenue. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  regard  the  opportunity  to 
continue  most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
as  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  United  States  in  its  effort  to 
encourage  the  trend  already  manifest  among  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  "to  maintain  their  national  identity  and  to  assert,  to  a  limited 
degree  at  least,  attributes  of  national  sovereignty. 

The  liberation  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  from  Soviet  dom¬ 
ination  has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  American  people  and  of 
their  elected  representatives.  We  cannot  avoid  facing  the  problem 
of  what  action  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to  take  today  that 
will  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  objective.  J 

The  new  administration  regards  the  authority  contained  in  the  bill  " 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  committee  as  vital  to  the  implementation 
of  its  efforts  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are  convinced  that  this  is  a 
fundamental  issue  which  cannot  be  avoided  and  that  delay  would  be 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

INCLUSION  OF  DOMESTICALLY  PRODUCED  FISHERY  PRODUCTS  UNDER 

PUBLIC  LAW  480  (SEC.  403(c)) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an  amendment  to  section  106  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  480)  to  include  in  title  I  and  title  IV  programs  any  do¬ 
mestically  produced  fishery  product  if  the  Secretary  of  Interior  de¬ 
termines  that  the  product  at  the  time  of  export  is  excess  of  domestic 
requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dol¬ 
lars.  The  amendment  was  not  effective  with  respect  to  title  I  until 
January  1,  1965. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  A 

There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign  governments  have  asked  ^ 
for  canned  fish  products  under  the  food-for-peace  program  to  supply 
protein  deficiencies.  This  amendment  will  make  it  possible  to  meet 
those  requests  to  the  extent  that  fishery  products  may  be  in  surplus. 
The  amendment  will  put  fish  on  the  same  basis  as  frozen  beef,  canned 
pork,  canned  hams,  variety  meats,  and  fruit.  The  effective  date  for 
purposes  of  title  I  is  January  1,  1965,  because  the  present  authority 
under  that  title  extends  through  December  31,  1964,  and  was  intended 
to  include  only  surplus  agricultural  products  at  the  time  it  was 
enacted.  For  these  reasons  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
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House  of  Representatives 


The  House  matat  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain, ^ev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Galatians  6:  10:  we  have  therefore 

opportunity,  let  us  do\iood  unto  all  men. 

O  Thou  spirit  of  theliving  God,  grant 
that  a  longing  for  obedience  to  Thy  di¬ 
vine  will  may  be  woven  intVthe  very  tex¬ 
ture  and  fabric  of  our  humanmature. 

May  we  guard  ourselves  against  the 
temptations  and  dangers  whicnSthreaten 
to  undermine  our  loyalty  to  thos^  moral 
ideals  and  principles  which  Thou  h^st  or¬ 
dained.  \ 

Deliver  us  from  selfishness  and  seh- 
seeking  and  may  we  daily  bear  testimony 
by  doing  good  unto  all  the  members  or 
the  human  family  that  we  are  seeking 
to  bring  unto  mankind  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood. 

Show  us  how  we  may  enlarge  the  areas 
of  fellowship  and  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  with  none  seeking 
its  own  advantage  and  welfare. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  who  came  to  show  us  the  way  to 
the  more  abundant  life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  927.  An  act  to  amend  title  12  of  th/ 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  ire- 
move  certain  limitations  with  respect  to  .war 
risk  insurance  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  such  title;  / 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  tcy'author- 
ize  the  President  to  issue  annually^,  procla¬ 
mation  designating  the  first  weak  in  March 
of  each  year  as  “Save  Your  Vifcion  Week”; 
and  / 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a ar  annual  National 
Farmers  Week.  / 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  HERBERT  H. 

LEHMAN 

(Mr.  RYAN  At  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I/minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remauKs,  and  to  include  pertinent 
editorial/) 

Mr.^YAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  riser  with  profound  sorrow  and  great 
gripe  to  inform  the  House  of  the  death 
yesterday  at  the  age  of  85  of  Herbert 
if.  Lehman,  a  great  American. 

Today  at  this  hour  President  Johnson 
was  to  present  to  him  the  Presidential 
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Freedom  Medal  awarded  to  him  by 
President  Kennedy.  The  citation  ac¬ 
companying  that  medal  reads: 

Citizen  and  statesman,  he  has  used  wisdom 
and  compassion  as  the  tools  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  has  made  politics  the  highest  form 
of  public  service. 

Governor  Lehman  had  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  distinguished  records  of 
public  service  in  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  including  a  political  career  spanning 
the  period  from  Alfred  E.  Smith  to  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Time  and  again  the  voters 
of  New  York  elected  him  to  high  office — 
twice  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  four  time/ 
as  Governor,  and  twice  as  U.S.  Senal/r. 
Few  men  have  been  held  in  such  esteem 
Ynd  affection  by  the  people.  I  can/hink 
(mmo  one  more  deserving.  / 

Governor  Lehman  was  a  compassion¬ 
ate  aod  humane  Governor.  The  10  years 
of  hisVdministrations  are  ujdexcelled  in 
the  anmds  of  New  York  StaCe. 

Senatok  Lehman  will  be  remembered 
as  the  voiefe  of  liberalism  in  the  Senate 
during  the  nfcteria  ofAie  1950’s.  A  cou¬ 
rageous  fightai  for  civil  rights,  civil  lib¬ 
erties,  and  a  fair  amd  just  immigration 
policy,  he  was  riaftly  known  as  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  Senate. 

His  retirement  from  the  Senate  in 
1956  did  no y  mean  nest  from  political 
combat.  Blather  his  aeep  concern  for 
the  welfa /e  of  New  YorkYnotivated  him 
at  the  age  of  80  to  lead  another  cause, 
the  ca/e  of  political  decenc^and  reform 
with/  the  Democratic  Party  /Vie  fought 
fiercely  against  the  boss  system,  inspir¬ 
ing  thousands  of  amateurs  to  ^become 
/ctive  in  grassroots  politics.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to\ork 
closely  with  Governor  Lehman  dunng 
the  past  5  years  in  our  fight  for  political 
reform.  I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  deepV 
conviction — an  idealist  and  humanitar¬ 
ian  who  believed  in  the  essential  worth 
and  dignity  of  every  individual. 

To  know  him  was  to  love  him.  I  will 
always  cherish  the  memory  of  the  hours 
I  spent  with  him,  talking  with  him  in 
his  study  about  issues  close  to  his  heart 
or  campaigning  with  him  on  the  street 
corners  of  New  York. 

Only  last  weekend  he  described  to  me 
his  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  tragic 
loss  of  President  Kennedy.  As  usual,  he 
was  looking  forward,  concerned  about 
his  country  but  confident  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  reason  and  tolerance. 

Governor  Lehman  will  serve  always  as 
a  guiding  spirit  in  the  everlasting  fight 
against  bigotry  and  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  his  career 
Governor  Lehman  relied  completely 
upon  his  beloved  and  devoted  wife, 
Edith.  She  was  his  constant  inspira¬ 
tion.  In  this  hour  of  her  grief,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lehman 
and  their  children. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  bnclude  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  several  editorials  about 
Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

The  New  Yc/k  Times  editorial  of  De¬ 
cember  6:  / 

Herbert  H.  Lehman 

A  secondpriband  of  mourning  now  hangs 
on  the  Mnerican  flag.  For  the  death  of 
Herbertmi.  Lehman  closes  the  active  career 
of  an  fiBdomi table  national  and  international 
serv^ft.  As  Governor  of  New  York,  U.S. 
Senator,  and  Director  General  of  the  United 
N/lons  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminl- 
tration,  his  life  and  activities  soared  in  ex¬ 
ample  and  significance  far  beyond  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  this,  his  native  city. 

He  lived  a  private  and  public  life  that 
moved  in  a  straight  and  true  line.  In  the 
richest  sense  of  the  words,  he  was  a  liberal 
and  humanitarian.  Against  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  he  saw  service  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  the  First  World  War  and  resigned 
from  the  Governorship  in  the  Second  World 
War  to  direct  foreign  relief  operations  for 
the  State  Department.  Wherever  human 
distress  existed,  all  over  the  globe,  there 
could  be  found  Herbert  Lehman,  saving  lives 
as  a  representative  of  the  best  instincts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

Reform,  sound  administration  and  courage 
marked  his  political  career.  He  entered 
politics  at  the  side  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  serving  one  as 
campaign  chairman  and  the  other  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor.  As  Governor  for  10  year3 
from  1932  untile  America’s  entry  into  the 
war,  he  brought  the  State  distinction  and 
honor  during  difficult  years  for  the  people 
and  Nation.  All  this  time  he  was  a  stalwart 
New  Deal  Democrat,  closely  affiliated  with 
the  programs  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  refinements  of  the  Fair  Deal  nation¬ 
ally  saw  him  in  the  service  of  New  York  as 
U.S.  Senator,  often  ar  a  quiet  but  not  small 
voice  speaking  for  legislation  favoring  all 
Americans.  In  Washington,  he  became  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate.  When  others 
quavered  before  the  onslaught  of  McCarthy- 
ism,  it  was  Herbert  Lehman  who  offered  the 
resolution  for  the  removal  of  the  Wisconsin 
^demagog  from  his  committee  chairman- 
sWips.  On  matters  close  to  his  heart — im¬ 
migration  to  continue  the  American  dream 
and^ivil  rights  to  uphold  the  American 
Consecution — he  battled  relentlessly  against 
the  troWps  of  evil. 

Together  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Herbert  uMiman  continued  to  stand  for  the 
reform  m^ement  in  State  and  national 
Democratic  politics.  After  he  had  passed 
his  80th  birthday  he  could  be  found  in  rain 
and  cold  carrying  on  his  crusade  for  political 
decency  in  every  Section  of  the  city.  At  the 
end  of  his  life  he\vas  still  standing  in  the 
forefront  of  many  charitable,  welfare,  and 
humanitarian  causes\  This  great  man  of 
private  heart  and  pubWc  courage  was  not 
just  a  symbol,  but  an  acflhdst  of  noble  aims 
and  accomplishments  to  Pus  last  moments. 
These  live  on.  \ 

The  New  York  Herald  TJribune  edi¬ 
torial  of  December  6 :  \ 

He  Served  the  People  WeAl 

The  death  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  leaves  all 
of  us  poorer.  For  in  our  time  thertkhave 
been  few  public  servants  so  universallV  re¬ 
spected,  admired,  and  beloved.  \ 

22601  \ 
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December  6 


The  life  of  the  former  Governor  and  Sena¬ 
tor  was  tklong  one.  It  is  hard  to  remember 
now  that  he  was  first  elected  to  office  as  long 
ago  as  1928, Vs  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor.  But  he  was  then  already 
50.  a  man  of  gVat  wealth  turning  from  pri¬ 
vate  pursuits  to\new  and  broader  arenas. 

In  this  career  kSr.  Lehman  was  four  times 
elected  Governor  6f  New  York,  and  later 
twice  chosen  to  the  U,S.  Senate.  During  the 
war  he  served  as  the  fikst  head  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration.  And  in  recent  years,  when  he  was 
already  in  his  eighties,  Mr\Lehrman  led  the 
reform  storm  in  the  local  Democratic  Party. 

Thus  he  covered  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  in  city,  State,  National,  and  inter¬ 
national  performance,  all  of  itxdone  with 
courage  and  competence.  \ 

The  strength  of  Herbert  H.  Lehma^i  was  in 
character.  Few  public  figures  were  xo  con¬ 
sistently  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  issues. 
He  was  a  social  idealist,  yet  also  an  indus¬ 
trious  man  of  action.  He  stirred  few 
tagonisms,  but  in  his  undramatic  way  he  g? 
things  done.  This  is  perhaps  why  one  hard-' 
ly  thinks  of  Mr.  Lehman  as  a  politician,  al¬ 
though  he  was  this  State’s  prime  vote- 
getter. 

There  was  about  him  the  assurance  of  non- 
partisanship,  of  quiet  but  determined  con¬ 
science,  that  made  for  popularity.  He  knew 
what  was  right,  and  did  it.  That  he  did  it 
so  unspectacularly  is  probably  the  true  mark 
of  Lehman  quality,  although  in  later  years 
he  became  increasingly  a  bold  crusader. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  at  all 
times  Herbert  H.  Lehman  served  the  public 
interest  well.  By  spirit,  integrity,  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  he  inspired  trust  and  devotion.  And 
he  gave  of  himself  in  many  ways  to  the  very 
end  of  his  admirable  life.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  cherish. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  of  De¬ 
cember  6: 

Herbert  H.  Lehman 

There  was  so  much  simple  goodness,  gen¬ 
erosity,  and  grace  in  Herbert  Lehman  that 
one  rarely  thought  of  him  as  suited  to  the 
tough  realities  of  American  political  life.  He 
neither  looked  nor  talked  like  a  politician. 
Nevertheless  the  roster  of  public  offices  which 
he  won,  and  filled  with  nobility  and  effective¬ 
ness,  testified  to  a  powerful  political  appeal 
rooted  in  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  con¬ 
viction  and  courage  which  he  brought  into 
public  life. 

Entering  politics  at  50,  after  a  notable 
career  in  business  and  banking,  Herbert  Leh¬ 
man  teamed  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
become  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  YorJ 
then  Governor  for  four  terms  when  F.I 
went  to  the  White  House,  and  finallv/tT.S. 
Senator.  In  between,  he  served  as  director 
of  the  wartime  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and 
Rehibilitation  and  as  Director  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Help  for  those  wjr6m  the  war 
had  made  helpless  could  not  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  more  devoted  hands' 

A  product  of  Wall  Street  and  a  multi¬ 
millionaire,  Herbert  Lehman  was  an  unre¬ 
served  champion  of  underdogs  and  of  pro¬ 
gressive  political  ideas -through  the  whole  of 
his  public  career.  Jf  he  never  became  a 
power  in  the  SenaWor  a  member  of  its  inner 
circle,  he  exercised'influence  nonetheless  be¬ 


cause,  for  the  co^; 
sincerity.  The^ 


has  not  yet  been  extirpated  from  the  immi¬ 
gration  statutes;  but  a  proposal  for  abandon¬ 
ment  of  it  was  sent  to  Congress  not  long  ago 
by  John  F.  Kennedy.  Its  enactment  would 
be  Herbert  Lehman’s  best  monument. 

Had  he  lived  and  held  his  health,  Herbert 
Lehman  would  have  been  among  those  to  be 
given  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  at 
the  White  House  today.  No  one  deserved  it 
more.  No  one  could  have  defended  freedom 
more  fervently. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  to  the  House  that  on 
Monday  next  several  bills  will  be  con¬ 
sidered,  one  involving  a  matter  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  another  a 
conference  report,  which  will  probably 
lean  several  record  votes. 

.  I  want  the  Members  to  know  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
offices  of  the  Members  who  are  absent 
will  see  that  they  are  notified,  so  tha 
they  wyi  know  of  the  program. 


itry  at  large,  he  symbolized 
launtlessness  with  which  this 
quiet,  unpretentious  little  man  challenged 
Joe  McCarthy,  the  Senate’s  bully,  illuminated 
the  murkha'ess  of  a  shabby  decade  in  Ameri¬ 
can  polities.  The  country  owes  much  to  Her¬ 
bert  Lekfman  for  its  recovery  from  McCarthy- 
lsm. 

Safiator  Lehman’s  efforts  to  infuse  charity 
amf  reason  Into  American  immigration  policy 
tky  well  constitute  his  most  significant  con¬ 
tribution.  He  was  an  implacable  foe  of  the 
'national  origins  quota  system.  That  system 
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OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KYL.XMr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  orde\  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKEHy  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr\Ejjfeaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hoiute  w&s  ordered. 

The  Clerk  callecr  the  roK  and  the  fol 
lowing  Membersyfailed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  222] 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  225 
MembersJaave  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quor 

By  jsfnanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wit' 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7885,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1006) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows; 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ‘Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963’. 

“PART  i 

"Chapter  1— Policy 

“Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  out  the 
words  ‘Short  Title  and’. 

“(b)  Section  101,  which  relates  to  short 
title,  is  repealed. 

"(c)  Section  102,  which  relates  to  state¬ 
ment  of  policy,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Insert  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
paragraphs  the  following  additional  para¬ 
graph  : 

“  ‘It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
institution  of  full  investment  guaranty  pro¬ 
grams  under  title  III  of  chapter  2  of  this 
part  with  all  recipient  countries  would  be 
regarded  as  a  significant  measure  of  self-help 
by  such  countries  Improving  the  climate  for 
private  investment  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign.’. 

“(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph,  strike  out  ‘should  emphasize 
long-range  development  assistance’  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘shall  emphasize  long- 
range  development  assistance’. 

“(3)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  para¬ 
graph  insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 


1963 
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“  ‘It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
the  administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  chapter  2  of  this  part,  every  possible 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that 
such  assistance  is  not  diverted  to  short-term 
emergency  purposes  (such  as  budgetary  pur¬ 
poses,  balance-of -payments  purposes,  or  mili¬ 
tary  purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not 
essential  to  the  long-range  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  recipient  countries.' 

"(4)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  para¬ 
graph  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘Finally, 
the’  and  substituting  ‘The’,  and  by  inserting 
‘(including  private  enterprise  within  such 
countries)'  immediately  after  ‘countries’. 

“(5)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph  insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  ‘In  particular,  the  Congress 
urges  that  other  industrialized  free-wOrld 
countries  increase  their  contributions  and 
improve  the  forms  and  terms  of  their  assist¬ 
ance  so  that  the  burden  of  the  common  un¬ 
dertaking,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
shall  be  equitably  borne  by  all.’ 

‘‘(6)  Immediately  after  the  last  para¬ 
graph,  add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  ‘It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  by  this  Act  should  be 
extended  to  or  withheld  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Vietnam,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  to  further  the  objectives  of 
victory  in  the  war  against  communism  and 
the  return  to  their  homeland  of  Americans 
involved  in  that  struggle.' 

"Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
“Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

“Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  development 
loan  fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Amend  section  201,  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b),  which  relates  to  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  making  loans  from  the 
development  loan  fund,  strike  out  clauses 

(1)  and  (2)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ‘(1)  whether  financing  could  be 
obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free- 
world  sources  on  reasonable  terms,  includ¬ 
ing  private  sources  within  the  United  States, 

(2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  including  the 
capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay 
the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,’. 

“(2)  Subsection  (d),  which  relates  to  in¬ 
terest  rates  on  development  loans,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  inserting  Immediately  after  'in  no 
event’  the  following:  ‘shall  such  funds  (ex¬ 
cept  funds  loaned  under  section  205  and 
funds  which  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  were 
authorized  or  committed  to  be  loaned  upon 
terms  which  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
terms  set  forth  herein)  be  loaned  at  a  rate 
of  Interest  of  less  than  2  per  centum  per 
annum  commencing  not  later  than  ten 
years  following  the  date  on  which  the  funds 
are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan, 
during  which  ten-year  period  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  shall  not  be  lower  than  three-fourths 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum,  nor*. 

"(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 

(f>: 

“'(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  title  for  a  project  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  project  will 
promote  the  economic  development  of  the 
requesting  country,  taking  into  account  the 
current  human  and  material  resource  re¬ 
quirements  of  that  country  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
project  and  the  overall  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  that  such  project 
specifically  provides  for  appropriate  partici¬ 
pation  by  private  enterprise.’ 

“(b)  Amend  section  202(a),  which  relates 
to  authorizations  for  the  development  loan 
fund,  as  follows: 


“(1)  Strike  out  ‘and  $1,500,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,’ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  *,  $1,500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  $925,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the 
next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,'. 

“(2)  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  insert  the  following:  Pro¬ 

vided  further.  That,  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  102,  201, 
601,  and  602  of  this  Act,  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966  re¬ 
spectively  shall  be  available  for  loans  made 
to  encourage  economic  development  through 
private  enterprise’. 

“Title  II — Development  Grants  and 
Technical  Cooperation 
“Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows : 

“(a)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  ‘1963’  and  ‘$300,000,- 
000’  and  substitute  ‘1964’  and  ‘$220,000,000’, 
respectively. 

“(b)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
follows : 

"(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  ‘use,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  211  for’  and  substitute  the 
word  ‘furnish’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘to  use’ 
and  ‘foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  for’  and  substitute  ‘to  furnish’  before 
the  word  ‘assistance’. 

"(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  $19,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  $2,200,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  direct  dollar  costs 
in  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and  $4,700,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United 
States  Government  under  any  Act.’ 

“Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 
“Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  ‘wholly 
owned’  insert  ‘(determined  without  regard  to 
any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)  ’. 

“(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  ‘$1,300,- 
000,000’  in  the  proviso  and  substitute  ‘$2,- 
500,000,000’. 

“(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  ‘1964’  in 
the  fourth  proviso  and  substitute  ‘1965’. 

“(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  ‘section 
221(b)’  and  substituting  ‘sections  221(b) 
and  224’. 

“(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  ‘section 
221(b)’  in  both  places  it  appears  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘sections  221(b)  and  224’. 

“(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under  sec¬ 
tions  221(b)  and  224  of  this  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b) 

(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational 
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media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of 
fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from 
the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  such  guaranties 
as  long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and 
thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  hereto¬ 
fore  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
charging  liabilities  under  the  aforementioned 
guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under 
section  413(b)  (4)  (F)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(c) 
(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds  here¬ 
after  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
222(f).’ 

“(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  all  guaranties  issued  under  sections  202 
(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all  guaranties 
heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obli¬ 
gations  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under 
the  aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties)  together 
with  the  other  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single 
reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  222(d)  of  this  part.’ 

“(f)  Amend  section  222  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

‘“(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue 
a  guaranty  under  section  221(b),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  effect 
of  the  dollar  investment  under  such  guaranty 
upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.’ 

“(g)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun tries, 
as  follows : 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘$60,- 
000,000’  and  substitute  ‘$150,000,000’. 

"(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c). 

“Title  V — Development  Research 

“Sec.  105.  Section  241  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  development  research,  is  amended  by 
inserting  ‘(a)’  after  the  section  heading  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“‘(b)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research 
into  the  problems  of  population  growth.’ 

“Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

"Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act-  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b),  amend  the  next  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof  by  inserting  imme¬ 
diately  after  ‘reasonable  terms’  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘(including  private  sources  within  the 
United  States),  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest,’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  ‘eco¬ 
nomical’  and  substitute  ‘economically’. 

“(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  ‘Agency 
for  International  Development’  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I’. 

"(4)  Add  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion  (g) : 

"  '(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall,  when  appro¬ 
priate,  assist  in  promoting  the  organization, 
implementation,  and  growth  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  in  Latin  America  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  measure  toward  the  strengthening 
of  democratic  institutions’  and  practices  and 
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economic  and  social  development  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.’ 

“(b)  Amend  section  262,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  ‘fis¬ 
cal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year’ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘fiscal  years  1963, 
1965,  and  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000 
for  each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1964,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $525,000,000’. 

"(2)  Immediately  after  ‘1963’  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  us  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964.’. 

“(3)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence:  ‘In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  102,  251, 
601,  and  602  of  this  Act,,  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  loan  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966,  re¬ 
spectively,  shall  be  available  for  loans  made 
to  encourage  economic  development  through 
private  enterprise.’ 

“(c)  Amend  section  253,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence:  ‘AH  receipts  in  foreign 
currencies  from  loans  made  under  this  title 
or  for  nonmilitary  assistance  purposes  un¬ 
der  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  shall 
be  available,  in  addition  to  other  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes,  for  loans  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
specify  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (g)  of  section  251  of  this  title,  and  the 
President  may,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  reserve  such 
currencies  in  such  amounts  (not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000)  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  programs  author¬ 
ized  by  said  subsection  (g) .’ 

“The  VII — Evaluation  of  Programs 
“Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  a  new  title  as  follows: 

“  ‘Title  VII — Evaluation  of  Programs 
“‘Sec.  261.  The  President  may  appoint  a 
committee  to  review  and  evaluate  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  program  under  this  Act, 
and  to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  its  findings.’ 

“Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

“Sec.  108.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  international  organizations  and  pro¬ 
grams,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1963’  and 
‘$148,900,000’  and  substituting  ‘1964’  and 
‘$136,050,000’,  respectively. 

“Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
“Sec.  109.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘1963’  and  ‘$415,000,000’  and 
substituting  ‘1964’  and  ‘$380,000,000’,  re¬ 
spectively. 

"Chapter  5— Contingency  fund 
“Sec.  110.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘1963’  and  ‘$300,000,000’  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘1964’  and  ‘$160,000,000’,  respective¬ 
ly- 

"part  ii 

" Chapter  1 — Policy 

“Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  out 
the  words  ‘Short  Title  and’. 

“(b)  Section  501,  which  relates  to  short 
title,  is  repealed. 


"Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Jn  section  504(a),  which  relates  to 
authorization,  strike  out  ‘the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963’  and  ‘$1,700,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  which  sums’  and  substitute 
‘fiscal  year  1964’  and  ‘$1,000,000,000,  which’, 
respectively. 

“(b)  In  section  505(a),  which  relates  to 
utilization  of  assistance,  change  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following  proviso:  ‘ Provided ,  That,  except 
(1)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill  prior 
commitments  or  (2)  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  finds,  with  respect  to  any  Latin 
American  country,  that  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  under  this  Act  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  United 
States  or  to  safeguard  the  security  of  a  coun¬ 
try  associated  with  the  United  States  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  against  overthrow  of  a 
duly  constituted  government,  and  so  informs 
the  Congress,  no  further  military  assistance 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  any  Latin  American  country.’ 

“(c)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  ‘1963’  in  the  first 
and  second  sentences  and  substitute  ‘1964’. 

“(d)  In  section  511,  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
strike  out  ‘$57,500,000’  and  substitute  ‘$55,- 
000,000,  of  which  a  part  may  be  used  during 
each  fiscal  year  for  assistance  in  implement¬ 
ing  a  feasible  plan  for  regional  defense’. 

“(e)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid 
to  Africa.- — No  military  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country 
in  Africa,  except  for  internal  security  re¬ 
quirements  or  for  programs  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  505(b)  of  this  chapter,  unless  the 
President  determines  otherwise  and  promptly 
reports  such  determination  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  value  of  grant  programs  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  for  African  countries  in  fiscal 
year  1964,  pursuant  to  any  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  part  other  than  section  507, 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000.’ 

“part  hi 

“Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

“Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  601(b),  which  relates  to  en¬ 
couragement  of  private  enterprise,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  strike 
out  ‘and’. 

“(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  strike  out 
‘wherever  appropriate’  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘to  the  maximum  extent  practicable’, 
and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  substitute  a  semicolon. 

“(3)  Add  the  following  new  paragraphs 
at  the  end  thereof : 

“  ‘(5)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage 
nationalization,  expropriation,  confiscation, 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of  private 
investment  and  discriminatory  or  other 
actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken 
by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act,  which  divert  available  resources  es¬ 
sential  to  create  new  wealth,  employment, 
and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private 
investment  essential  to  the  stable  economic 
growth  and  development  of  those  countries; 
and 

“  ‘  (6)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the 
services  of  United  States  private  enterprise 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields 
such  as  engineering) .’ 

“(b)  At  the  end  of  section  601  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 


“‘(c)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in 
Foreign  Aid.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
carry  out  studies  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  achieving  the  most  effective  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  private  enterprise  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  the  head  of  the  agency  charged 
with  administering  the  program  under  part 
I  of  this  Act,  who  shall  appoint  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“  ‘(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  represent  the  public  interest  and  shall 
be  selected  from  the  business,  labor  and 
professional  world,  from  the  universities  and 
foundations,  and  from  among  persons  with 
extensive  experience  in  government.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  nine  members,  and  one  of  the 
members  shall  be  designated  as  chairman. 

“  ‘(3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b- 
2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  in 
attending  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“‘(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall,  if 
possible,  meet  not  less  frequently  than  once 
each  month,  shall  submit  such  interim  re¬ 
ports  as  the  Committee  finds  advisable,  and 
shall  submit  a  final  report  not  later  than 
December  31,  1964,  whereupon  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  cease  to  exist.  Such  reports 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  and 
to  the  Congress. 

“‘(5)  The  expenses  of  the  Committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  otherwise  available  under  this 
Act.’ 

“(c)  Section  611(b),  which  relates  to  com¬ 
pletion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘circular  A-47  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget’  and  substituting 
‘the  Memorandum  of  the  President  dated 
May  15,  1962,’. 

“(d)  Section  612,  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currencies,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Insert  ‘(a)  ’  after  the  section  heading. 

“(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 

(b): 

“‘(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign 
currency  needs  of  United  States  citizens  for 
travel  or  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  make  available  for  sale 
for  United  States  dollars  to  such  citizens, 
at  United  States  embassies  or  other  conven¬ 
ient  locations,  foreign  currencies  acquired 
by  the  United  States  through  operations 
under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  there¬ 
by,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  (1)  he  determines  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  for  such  currencies,  and 
(2)  are  not  prohibited  from  such  use  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  other  uses  by  agreement  hereto¬ 
fore  entered  into  with  another  country. 
United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale 
of  foreign  currencies  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts.’ 

“(e)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba 
and  certain  other  countries,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

“  ( 1 )  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows : 

“(A)  Insert  ‘(1)’  immediately  after  ‘(a)’. 

“(B)  At  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

“  ‘(2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  President  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  no  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  Act  to  any  government 
of  Cuba,  nor  shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  quota  authorizing  the  importation 
of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States  or  to 
receive  any  other  benefit  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States,  until  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  government  has  taken  ap- 
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propriate  steps  according  to  International 
law  standards  to  return  to  United  States 
citizens,  and  to  entities  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens,  or  to  provide  equitable  compensa¬ 
tion  to  such  citizens  and  entities  for  prop¬ 
erty  taken  from  such  citizens  and  entities  on 
or  after  January  1,  1959,  by  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

“‘(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  (except  under  sec¬ 
tion  214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps,  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1963 — 

“‘(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
than  to  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba)  — 

“‘(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“‘(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  or 

“‘(111)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities, 

so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime;  and 

‘“(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime.’ 

“(2)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

*“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  when  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any  government  agency  or  subdi¬ 
vision  within  such  country  on  or  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1962 — 

“‘(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

‘“(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nul¬ 
lify  existing  contracts  or  agreements  with 
any  United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

“‘(3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimi¬ 
natory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or 
has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  other¬ 
wise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property 
so  owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency,  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  refer¬ 
ral  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  States  within  such  pe¬ 
riod  as  provided  herein,  not  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  days  after  the  report  of  the  Commission  is 
received)  to  take  appropriate  steps,  which 
may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its 
obligations  under  international  law  toward 
such  citizen  or  entity,  including  speedy  com¬ 
pensation  for  such  property  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to  the  full 
value  thereof,  as  required  by  international 
law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or  condi¬ 
tions,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  such  suspen¬ 
sion  shall  continue  until  the  President  is 
satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken,  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act 


shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“  ‘Upon  request  of  the  President  (within 
seventy  days  after  such  action  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion),  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  States  (established 
pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1954,  68  Stat.  1279)  is  hereby  authorized  to 
evaluate  expropriated  property,  determining 
the  full  value  of  any  property  nationalized, 
expropriated,  or  seized,  or  subjected  to  dis¬ 
criminatory  or  other  actions  as  aforesaid,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to  render  an 
advisory  report  to  the  President  within  nine¬ 
ty  days  after  such  request.  Unless  author¬ 
ized  by  the  President,  the  Commission  shall 
not  publish  its  advisory  report  except  to  the 
citizen  or  entity  owning  such  property. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  amount,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
expeditiously  its  functions  under  this  sub¬ 
section.’ 

“(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“‘(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales 
shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to 
any  country  which  the  President  determines 
is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts  directed  against — 

“‘(1)  the  United  States, 

“‘(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

“  ‘(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will 
not  be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not 
be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act. 

“‘(j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
be  furnished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  is  essential  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  fully  and  currently  informed  of 
any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia  under 
this  Act. 

“  ‘(k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1964  or  other  general  legis¬ 
lation,  during  the  calendar  year  1964,  au¬ 
thorizing  additional  appropriations  to  carry 
out  programs  of  assistance  under  this  Act, 
no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  any  country  for  construction  of  any 
productive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which 
the  aggregate  value  of  such  i.ssistance  to  be 
furnished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed 
$100,000,000.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

‘“(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  un¬ 
der  this  Act  after  December  31,  19,65,  to  the 
government  of  any  less  developed  country 
which  has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  President  to  institute  the  in¬ 
vestment  guaranty  program  under  section 
221(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  providing  protection 
against  the  specific  risks  of  inconvertibility 
under  subparagraph  (A),  and  expropriation 
or  confiscation  under  subparagraph  (B) ,  of 
such  section  22 1  ( b )  ( 1 ) . 

“‘(m)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  under  this  Act  to  any 
economically  developed  nation  capable  of 
sustaining  its  own  defense  burden  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  com¬ 
mitments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  or  (2) 
additional  orientation  and  training  expenses 
under  part  II  hereof  during  fiscal  year  1964 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.’ 


“ Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 

‘‘Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

“(a)  Amend  section  621,  which  relates  to 
exercise  of  functions,  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following:  ‘In  providing  technical  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  practicable,  goods  and  professional  and 
other  services  from  private  enterprise  Qn  a 
contract  basis.  In  such  fields  as  education, 
health,  housing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities 
and  resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall 
be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particu¬ 
larly  or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  are  not  competitive  with  private 
enterprise,  and  can  be  made  available  with¬ 
out  interfering  unduly  with  domestic  pro¬ 
grams.’ 

“(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (a)(2)  strike  out  ‘two 
shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
taries’  and  substitute  ‘one  shall  have  the 
rank  of  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  strike  out 
‘nine’  and  substitute  ‘ten’. 

“(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and’  and  substitute  ‘paragraph’. 

"(4)  In  subsection  (d)  (1)  after  the  words 
‘Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,’  where  they  first  appear  insert  ‘who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,’, 
and  strike  out  ‘$19,500’  and  substitute 
‘$20,000’. 

“(c)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates 
to  experts,  consultants,  and  retired  officers, 
as  follows : 

"(1)  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

“(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  ‘Nor 
shall  such  service’  and  substitute  ‘Service  of 
an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant  un¬ 
der  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not’. 

“(d)  Amend  section  631,  which  relates  to 
missions  and  staffs  abroad,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  (c) : 

“  ‘(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any 
United  States  citizen  who  is  not  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  may  as¬ 
sign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a 
United  States  Government  employee  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  or  any  successor  committee  there¬ 
to  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development  upon  election 
thereto  by  members  of  said  Committee,  and, 
in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person  may 
receive  such  compensation  and  allowances  as 
are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  author¬ 
ized  for  a  chief  of  mission,  class  2,  within 
the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the  President  may 
determine.  Such  person  may  also,  in  the 
President’s  discretion,  receive  any  other  bene¬ 
fits  and  perquisites  available  under  this  Act 
to  chiefs  of  special  missions  or  staffs  outside 
the  United  States  established  under  this 
section.’ 

“(e)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (k)  : 

“‘(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  (including  grants)  entered  into  with  a 
university,  college,  or  other  educational  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect 
costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
determined  fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to 
the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  re¬ 
imbursable  direct  costs  incurred.’ 

“(f)  Amend  section  636,  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  (h)  : 
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‘(h)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  (1)  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies  to 
meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  in  conjunction  with  such  pro¬ 
grams,  and  (2)  foreign  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  are  utilized  to  meet  the 
costs  of  such  contractual  and  other  services.’ 

•■(g)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
‘1963’  and  ‘$53,000,000’  and  substituting 
‘1964’  and  ‘$54,000,000’,  respectively. 

“(h)  After  section  637  add  the  following 
new  section : 

«  ‘Sec.  638.  Peace  Corps  Assistance. — No 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  assistance  to  any  country  pursuant 
to  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended;  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended;  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  or  famine  or 
disaster  relief,  including  such  relief  through 
voluntary  agencies,  under  title  II  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.’ 

"■ Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 
“Sec.  303.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  definition  of  defense  services,  is 
amended  by  inserting  ‘including  orientation’ 
after  ‘training’  the  first  time  it  appears. 

“Sec.  304.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  unexpected  balances,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  'Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law  86- 
735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  con¬ 
solidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for 
the  same  general  purposes  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  Act.’ 

“PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

“Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
In  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22  U.S.C.  1942 
et  seq.) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause 
•That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Latin 
American  Development  Act”  ’. 

“(b)  In  section  2  strike  out  ‘$500,000,000’ 
and  substitute  ‘$680,000,000’. 

“Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-794,  ap¬ 
proved  October  11,  1962)  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(a)  Insert  ‘(a)’  before  the  words  ‘The 
President  shall’. 

“(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
“‘(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  products,  whether  im¬ 
ported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country  or 
area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a) 
which,  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  was  receiving  trade  concessions, 
when  he  determines  that  such  treatment 
would  be  important  to  the  national  interest 
and  would  promote  the  independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control 
by  international  communism,  and  reports 
this  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor 
to  the  Congress.’ 

“Sec.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1961  et  seq.) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  101(f)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable 
from  the  Government  or  agencies  thereof  in 
the  respective  countries.’ 


“(b)  Section  105  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
‘The  President  shall  utilize  foreign  currencies 
received  pursuant  to  this  title  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States.’ 

“(c)  (1)  Section  106  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows : 
‘For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV, 
the  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity” 
shall  include  any  domestically  produced  fish¬ 
ery  product  (not  including  fish  flour  until 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion)  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  that  such  product  is  at  the  time 
of  exportation  in  excess  of  domestic  require¬ 
ments,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars.’ 

“(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective 
for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  until  January  1,  1965. 

“(d)  Section  202  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘economic  development’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘economic  and  community  de¬ 
velopment’. 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  571  (a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  final  period  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  'Provided,  That  in  in¬ 
dividual  cases  when  personally  approved  by 
the  Secretary  further  extension  may  be 
made.’ 

“(b)  Section  911(2)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  after  ‘on  authorized 
home  leave;’  the  following:  ‘accompanying 
him  for  representational  purposes  on  au¬ 
thorized  travel  within  the  country  of  his  as¬ 
signment  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment, 
but  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  member  of  his 
family;  ’. 

“(c)  Title  LX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946;  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  921(d),  relating  to  use  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  vehicles,  and  by  inserting  immedi¬ 
ately  after  section  913  the  following  new 
section : 

“  'USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  OR  LEASED 
VEHICLES 

“  ‘Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  16, 1914, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  78),  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  any  principal  officer  to  approve 
the  use  of  Government  owned  or  leased  ve¬ 
hicles  located  at  his  post  for  transportation 
of  United  States  Government  employees  and 
their  dependents  when  public  transportation 
is  unsafe  or  not  available.’ 

“(d)  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"  'PART  I - EDUCATION AL  FACILITIES 

“  ‘Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  educational  facilities  are  not 
available,  or  that  existing  educational  facili¬ 
ties  are  inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  of  American  citizens  stationed  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  engaged  in  carrying 
out  Government  activities,  he  is  authorized, 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  establish,  operate,  and  maintain  primary 
schools,  and  school  dormitories  and  related 
educational  facilities  for  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  outside  the  United  States,  or  to 
make  grants  of  funds  for  such  purposes,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  such  educational  facili¬ 
ties.  The  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926,  as  amended,  and  of 
paragraphs  (h)  and  (i)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State”,  ap¬ 
proved  August  1,  1956  (5  U.S.C.  170h(h)  and 
170h(i) ) ,  may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary 
in  providing  assistance  for  educational  facili¬ 
ties.  Assistance  may  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  hiring,  transporting,  and  pay¬ 


ment  of  teachers  and  other  necessary  person¬ 
nel.’ 

“Sec.  405.  The  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State’,  approved  August  1,  1956  (5 
U.S.C.  170f-170t) ,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  12  the  following 
new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Department  of 
State,  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  expenses  (including 
those  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended)  and  equipment,  neces¬ 
sary  for  maintenance  and  operation  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  (1)  cen¬ 
tral  reproduction,  editorial,  data  processing, 
audiovisual,  library  and  administrative  sup¬ 
port  services;  (2)  central  supply  services  for 
supplies  and  equipment  (including  repairs), 
and  (3)  such  other  administrative  services 
as  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines  may  be 
performed  more  advantageously  and  more 
economically  as  central  services.  The  capital 
of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  the  amount  of 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  supply 
inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and 
inventories  on  order,  pertaining  to  the  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fund,  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the  re¬ 
lated  liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  appropriations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  capital.  Not  to  exceed 
$750,000  in  net  assets  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  fund  for  purposes  of  providing  capital. 
The  fund  shall  be  reimbursed,  or  credited 
with  advance  payments,  from  applicable  ap¬ 
propriations  and  funds  of  the  Department  of 
State,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  other 
sources  authorized  by  law,  for  supplies  and 
services  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the 
expense  of  operations,  including  accrual  of 
annual  leave  and  depreciation  of  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  also 
be  credited  with  other  receipts  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  or  in  payment  for  loss 
or  damage  to  property  held  by  the  fund. 
There  shall  be  transferred  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  of  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  earnings  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
fund.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  capital  for  the  fund.’ 

“Sec.  406.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  author¬ 
ize  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
parliamentary  conferences  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization’,  approved  July 
11,  1956  (70  Stat.  523),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows :  ‘That  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
Members  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to 
meet  jointly  and  annually  with  representa¬ 
tive  parliamentary  groups  from  other  NATO 
(North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  mem¬ 
bers,  for  discussion  of  common  problems  in 
the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.’  ” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

(P.N.H.) 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

B.  B.  Hickenlooper, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
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ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  th >  House  hill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  Except  for  clarifying  clerical,  and 
necessary  conforming  changes,  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  noted  below: 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 
Introduction 

The  House  bill  (H.R.  7885)  contained  an 
authorization  of  $3,499,050,000,  excluding 
certain  administrative  expenses  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  for  fiscal  year  1964.  This 
included  a  reduction  in  amounts  previously 


authorized  for  fiscal  year  1964  as  follows: 
(1)  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  reduction 
from  $600  million  to  $450  million,  and  (2) 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  from  $1.5 
billion  to  $900  million.  The  House  bill  also 
included  a  new  authorization  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  $200  million  for  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  (Public  Law  86-735). 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  con¬ 
tained  an  authorization  of  $3,699,340,000, 
excluding  such  administrative  expenses  for 
fiscal  1964,  which  included  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  previously  authorized  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1964 
from  $1.5  billion  to  $950  million  and  deleted 
the  authorization  in  existing  law  for  the 
Fund  for  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  It 
did  not  reduce,  as  the  House  did,  the  amount 
previously  authorized  for  the  Alliance  for 
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Progress,  and  included  a  new  authorization 
of  an  additional  $155  million  for  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  (Public  Law  86-735). 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  made 
any  change  in  existing  law  for  Department 
of  State  administrative  expenses,  which  is 
for  “such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time.”  The  Executive  appropriation 
request  includes  an  amount  of  $3,025,000 
for  this  purpose. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  in  the 
House  bill  and  in  the  Senate  amendment  is 
$200,290,000.  The  committee  of  conference 
adjusted  the  differences  in  amounts  as  shown 
in  the  following  table  and  agreed  on  a  total 
authorization  of  $3,599,050,000.  This  total 
is  a  reduction  by  the  Senate  of  $100,290,000 
and  an  increase  by  the  House  of  $100,000,000. 


Section 

Executive 

appropriation 

request 

(1) 

House  bill 

(2) 

Senate 

amendment 

(3) 

Conference 

agreement 

(4) 

Adjustment 
against  House 
bill 

(5) 

Adjustment 
against  Senate 
amendment 

(6) 

202(a).  Development  Loan  Fund . . . 

212.  Development  grants—  — . . . . 

214.  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad . 

252.  Alliance  for  Progress -  - - .. 

1  $1,  060,  000,  000 
257,  000,  000 
22,  000,  000 

2  [26,  290,0001 
/  *  600,  000,  000 
\  *  50,  000,  000 

136,  050,  000 
435,  000,  000 
300, 000,  000 
1,  405,  000.  000 

57,  250,  000 
«  3,  025.  000 
200,  000,  000 

1  $900, 000, 000 
217,  000,  000 

2  12,  000,  000 

«  45  ,  000,  000 
0 

136,  050,  000 
380,  000, 000 
150,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000,  000 

54,  000,  000 
0  , 

200,  000,  000 

1  $950,  000, 000 
225,  000,  000 

2  26,  290,  000 

*  600,  000, 000 
0 

136,  050,  000 
380,  000,  000 
175,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000,  000 

52,  000,  000 
0 

155,  000,  000 

$925,  000,  000 

2  220,000,000 

3  19,  000,  000 

525,  000, 000 
0 

136,050,000 
380,  000,  000 
160,  000,  000 
1, 000,  000,  000 

54,  000,  000 
0 

180, 000, 000 

+$25, 000,  000 
+3,  000,  000 
+7,  000,  000 

+75, 000,  000 
0 

— $25, 000,  000 
-5,000,000 
-7,290,000 

-75,  000,  000 
0 

451.  Contingency  fund . .  .. . .  . 

+10, 000,  000 

-15,  000,  000 

637.  Administrative  expenses: 

(a)  AID  .  .  _ _ 

+2,  000,  000 

0 

+25,  000,  000 

(b)  State... _ _  .  .  — .  .  - . 

Public  Law  86-735,  sec.  2,  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund - 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

0 

-20,  000,  000 

4,  525,  325,  000 

7  [4,  529,  615,  000] 

•  3,  499,  050,  000 

«  7  3.  699, 340,  000 

3,  599,  05, 0000 

+100, 000, 000 

-100,290,000 

1  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  provides  authorization  of  $1,500,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The 
House  bill  cut  the  fiscal  year  1964  authorization  to  $900,000,000  (col.  2);  the  Senate 
amendment  cut  the  fiscal  year  1964  authorization  to  $950,000,000  and  deleted  the  au¬ 
thorizations  for  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966. 

2  The  Executive  communicated  additional  estimated  requirements  for  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad  and  increased  the  original  request  for  $22,000,000  to 
$26,290,000.  House  consideration  was  based  on  the  $22,000,000  figure. 

s  Of  this  sum,  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  is  available  for  direct  dollar  costs  in  connection 
with  U.S.  founded  or  sponsored  hospitals  abroad  and  $4,700,000  is  available  solely  for 
the  purchase  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies. 

*  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  provides  an  authorization  of 
$600,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  The  House  reduced  the  fiscal  year 
1964  authorization  (col.  2);  the  Senate  made  no  change. 

Investment  guaranty  agreements  (Sec.  101 
(c)  (1)  and  Sec.  301(e)  (3) ) 


s  The  Executive  proposed  an  amendment  authorizing  the  appropriation  in  any  fiscal 
year  1963  through  1966  of  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the  authorization  for  any  prior 
fiscal  year  during  that  period.  The  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  this 
unappropriated  balance  was  $50,000,000,  which  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
approved. 

a  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  provides  for  State  Department 
administrative  expenses  “such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time.” 
The  amount  requested  to  be  appropriated  is  only  included  in  col.  (1)  because  neither 
the  Home  nor  the  Senate  took  any  action  to  change  the  continuing  authorization. 

i  This  total  (col.  1)  includes  the  larger  amount  requested  for  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad,  which  is  also  included  in  the  total  amount  of  the  Senate  amendment 
(col.  3). 


The  House  bill  prohibited  assistance  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  after  December 
31,  1964,  to  the  government  of  any  less  de¬ 
veloped  country  which  failed  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  institute  an  investment 
guaranty  program  providing  protection 
against  inconvertibility  and  expropriation  or 
confiscation. 

The  Senate  amendment  stated  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  institution  of  the  full  in¬ 
vestment  guaranty  program  under  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  would  be  regarded  as  a 
significant  measure  of  self-help  of  an  aid 
recipient  country,  improving  the  climate  for 
private  investment,  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  changing  the  date  on  which  this  pro¬ 
vision  would  go  into  effect  from  December 
31,  1964,  to  December  31,  1965.  The  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  also  accepted 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  as  constituting 
a  statement  of  policy  entirely  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  House  bill. 

In  agreeing  to  the  postponement  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  House  provision  from 
December  31,  1964,  to  December  31,  1965,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted 
the  argument  that  giving  2  years’  notice 
would  provide  ample  time  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  or  the  initiation  of  the  negotiation 
of  investment  guaranty  agreements  with 
governments  interested  in  receiving  U.S.  aid 
in  the  future,  as  well  as  permit  an  orderly 


closing  out  of  U.S.  assistance  to  govern¬ 
ments  unwilling  to  enter  into  such  agree¬ 
ments.  ' 

Purposes,  objectives,  and  priorities 
The  House  bill  contained  a  congressional 
declaration  that  the  authorization  requests 
for  funds  to  carry  out  economic  assistance 
programs  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  setting  forth  the  purposes,  the 
objectives,  and  the  priorities  of  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  the  House  provision.  The 
committee  of  conference  recognized  that  the 
executive  branch  presentation  of  proposals 
for  foreign  assistance  is  made  on  a  country 
basis.  The  material  so  presented  includes 
in  each  instance  on  a  country  basis  the  items 
listed  in  the  amendment,  including  consid¬ 
eration  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Consideration  to  countries  which  do  not 
divert  their  own  resources  to  military  or 
propaganda  efforts 

The  House  bill  amended  paragraph  8  of 
section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
state  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
in  the  administration  of  funds  under  the 
act  great  attention  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  countries  (1)  which  share 
the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world 
crisis  and  (2)  which  do  not,  as  a  result  of 
U.S.  assistance,  divert  their  own  economic 
resources  to  military  or  propaganda  efforts 
directed  against  the  United  States  or  against 


other  countries  receiving  aid  under  the  act 
whether  or  not  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  elimination  of  this  provision  of  the 
House  bill.  The  House  bill  (sec.  307)  and 
the  Senate  amendment  (sec.  301)  had  iden¬ 
tical  language  related  to  this  subject.  Since 
this  language  was  not  in  conference,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  new  language  of  the  bill, 
plus  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  ade¬ 
quately  reflected  the  views  of  the  House. 

Short-term  emergency  assistance 
(sec.  101(c) (3) ) 

The  House  bill  added  after  the  10th  para¬ 
graph  in  section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  a  statement  of  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  in  the  administration  of  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  diversion  of  assistance  to 
short-term  emergency  purposes  or  other  pur¬ 
poses  not  essential  to  long-range  economic 
development.  The  House  bill  also  expressed 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  short-term  emer¬ 
gency  purposes  should  be  met  to  the  extent 
possible  through  international  institutions 
such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  are  equipped  to  condition  assistance 
“on  immediate  economic  and  monetary  re¬ 
form.” 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
accepted  the  House  language  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  deleting  the  reference  to  meeting  short¬ 
term  emergencies  through  international 
institutions.  The  committee  of  conference 
believed  it  was  not  desirable  to  specify  the 
alternative  sources  which  might  be  available 
for  these  purposes. 

Aid  to  South  Vietnam  (sec.  101(c)(6)) 

The  Senate  amendment  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  assistance  authorized 
by  this  act  should  be  extended  to  or  withheld 
from  the  Government  of  Vietnam  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  President  to  further  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  victory  in  the  war  against  commu¬ 
nism  and  the  return  to  their  homeland  of 
Americans  involved  in  that  struggle. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
recognizing  the  fluid  situation  in  Vietnam, 
accepted  the  Senate  language  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  President  with  flexibility  in  order 
to  achieve  our  national  objectives. 

Interest  rates  (sec.  102(a)  (2) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  201(d) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  provide  that 
in  no  event  should  development  loans  be 
made  at  interest  rates  less  than  2  percent  per 
annum.  By  reason  of  section  251(b)  of  the 
act,  this  provision  also  applied  to  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
635(g)  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thorities,  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6) 
requiring  that  the  President  in  making  any 
loan  under  part  I  of  the  act  (i.e.,  an  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  loan) ,  except  a  loan  to  the 
International  Development  Association  under 
section  205,  establish  an  interest  rate  of  2 
percent  or  more,  except  during  an  initial 
grace  period  on  principal  repayments  which 
could  not  exceed  5  years.  During  the  grace 
period,  interest  could  be  as  low  as  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  also  placed  a  maximum  term  on  loans 
of  35  years. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  with  two  modifi¬ 
cations:  (1)  authorizing  a  grace  period  of 
not  to  exceed  10  years  during  which  the  rate 
of  interest  is  not  permitted  to  be  lower 
than  three-fourths  of  1  percent  per  annum, 
and  (2)  exempting  loans  of  developing  as¬ 
sistance  funds  made  available  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  from  the 
requirements  of  this  section  as  to  interest 
rates  and  also  exempting  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  section  loans  authorized  or 
committed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 

Private  enterprise  participation  in  economic 
planning  (sec.  102(a)  (3)) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  clause  (7)  to 
section  201(b)  of  the  act.  The  new  language 
required  the  President  to  take  account  of  the 
economic  development  plans  of  the  request¬ 
ing  country.  Such  plans  should  specifically 
provide  for  appropriate  participation  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  include  an  analysis  of 
current  human  and  material  resources  and 
a  projection  of  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
plans  with  respect  to  overall  economic  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (f)  to  section  201,  prohibiting  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  development  loan  title  unless 
the  President  determines  that  the  project 
for  which  assistance  is  requested  is  taken 
Into  account  in  the  country’s  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  including  analysis  of  current 
human  and  material  resources  and  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  ultimate  project  objectives  with 
respect  to  the  country’s  overall  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  and  specifically  providing  for 
appropriate  participation  by  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
amended  version  of  the  Senate  language. 
The  new  subsection  (f)  added  to  section  201 


by  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
prohibits  the  furnishing  of  assistance  for  a 
project  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
project  will  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  borrowing  country  and  only  after 
account  is  taken  of  the  relation  of  the  project 
to  the  country’s  resources  and  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  as  well  as  specifically 
provides  for  appropriate  participation  by 
private  enterprise  in  the  project. 

Additional  development  grant  criteria 
The  House  bill  amended  section  211(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  require  the 
President,  in  furnishing  assistance  in  the 
form  of  development  grants  and  technical 
cooperation  to  take  account  of  whether  the 
activity  could  be  financed  through  a  develop¬ 
ment  loan. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this  provision 
of  the  House  bill.  They  accepted  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  section  635(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  already  gives  emphasis  and 
direction  to  the  making  of  loans  rather  than 
grants  wherever  possible,  and  that  since  most 
of  the  development  grant  funds  would  be 
used  for  technical  assistance,  loan  financing 
would  not  be  feasible  in  most  instances. 

Population  problems  (sec.  105) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  "funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research 
into  the  problems  of  controlling  population 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  programs  of  population  control.” 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compar¬ 
able  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  modification  of  the  Senate  provi¬ 
sion  so  that  it  provides  that  “funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be 
used  to  conduct  research  into  the  problems 
of  population  growth.” 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  language  as  modified  in  the 
belief  that  in  view  of  the  population  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  less  developed  countries,  research 
on  such  problems  appears  to  be  warranted. 

Extended  risk  guaranties 
The  House  bill  authorized  an  increase  in 
the  ceiling  from  $180  million  to  $300  million 
for  the  general  extended  risk  guaranty  pro¬ 
gram.  (A  separate  authorization  for  ex¬ 
tended  risk  guaranties  of  housing  projects 
in  Latin  American  countries  was  not  affected 
by  this  provision.)  / 

The  Senate  contained  no  comparable  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this  increase  in 
the  ceilings.  The  slow  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  issuing  of  guaranties  under 
the  existing  ceiling  of  $180  million  indicates 
that  there  is  no  immediate  need  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  ceiling,  and,  should  such  an 
increase  become  necessary,  legislative  action 
should  be  possible  during  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are 
convinced  that  the  general  extended  risk 
investment  guaranty  program  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  of  conference  should 
not  result  in  any  diminution  of  effort  in 
pushing  this  program. 

Fifty  percent  of  development  loans  for  de¬ 
velopment  through  private  enterprise  (sec. 
102(b)(2)  and  sec.  106(b)  (3)  ) 

The  House  bill  added  to  sections  202(a) 
and  252  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  iden¬ 
tical  provisions  requiring  that  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
development  lending  for  fiscal  years  1965 
and  1966  should  be  available  only  for  loans 
made  for  economic  development  through 
private  enterprise. 


The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  words  "for  purposes  of” 
the  words  “to  encourage”  and  eliminating 
the  word  “only.” 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re¬ 
gard  this  amendment  as  in  no  way  di¬ 
minishing  the  significance  of  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  as  a  policy  directive.  They  accepted 
the  argument  that  the  revised  language 
would  impose  fewer  administrative  problems 
on  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  than  would  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill. 

Encouragement  of  the  cooperative  movement 
in  Latin  America  (sec.  106(a)(4)) 

Section  106(a)(3)  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  contained  language  directing  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  when  appropriate,  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  organization,  implementation, 
and  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement 
in  Latin  America  as  a  fundamental  measure 
toward  strengthening  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  House  bill  did  not  include  a  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision.  The  devel¬ 
opment  in  Latin  America  of  a  cooperative 
movement  comparable  in  scope  to  that 
which  has  emerged  in  the  United  States 
could  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  should  be  encouraged. 
Reservation  of  loan  repayments  for  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  (sec.  106(c)) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
President  might  use  foreign  currency  re¬ 
ceipts  from  loans  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  title  or  from  nonmilitary  assist¬ 
ance  loans  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or 
predecessor  legislation  for  the  promotion 
of  cooperatives  in  Latin  America.  The  au¬ 
thority  was  also  provided  to  reserve  up  to 
$25  million  of  local  currencies  for  such  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  similar 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
$25  million  ceiling  was  cumulative  relating 
to  the  aggregate  amount  which  could  be  re¬ 
served  for  this  purpose  rather  than  author¬ 
izing  an  annual  reservation  of  $25  million. 
It  was  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  none  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  made  available  under  this  authority, 
including  any  amounts  reserved  for  future 
years,  may  be  expended  unless  specifically 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  was  informed  that  there 
is  no  excess  currency  available  in  any  Latin 
American  country  at  present  and  none  is 
likely  to  become  excess  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  House  managers  believe  that  if  excess 
currencies  become  available  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  some  subsequent  period  in  significant 
amounts,  the  reservation  of  such  currencies 
authorized  by  this  provision,  as  well  as  any 
other  reservation  of  foreign  currencies  for 
future  use,  should  be  reexamined  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  relationship  of  such  reserved 
currencies  to  current  U.S.  requirements. 

Evaluation  of  programs  (sec.  107) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  title 
VII  to  chapter  2,  part  I,  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  requiring  the  President  to  appoint 
such  committees  as  are  necessary  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  economic  aid  program  in 
each  country,  receiving  economic  aid  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  Such  committees,  except  those 
for  Latin  America,  are  to  be  composed  of 
three  to  five  members,  a  majority  of  whom 
would  be  representatives  of  the  public  and 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  their 
findings  with  respect  to: 
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1.  The  performance  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  in  working  out  a  development  program 
and  in  carrying  out  self-help  and  reform 
measures; 

2.  Whether  specific  projects  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  purposes  of  the  program;  and 

3.  Such  other  matters  as  the  committees 
believe  may  be  of  use  to  Congress  in  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1965  foreign  aid 
legislation. 

In  addition,  the  President  was  to  appoint 
such  committees  of  such  size  as  he  might 
find  necessary  to  review,  in  accordance  with 
the  above  criteria,  the  economic  assistance 
programs  for  the  countries  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Advisory  committees  were  first  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  review  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  programs  in  those  countries  which 
received  one-half  of  the  total  assistance  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  United  States  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  These  committees  were  to  report  not 
later  than  January  1,  1965.  Reports  of  com¬ 
mittees  for  other  countries  were  to  be  made 
not  later  than  June  1,  1965. 

The  provision  also  prohibited  any  legisla¬ 
tion  authorizing  or  appropriating  funds  to 
carry  out  economic  development  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1966  and  subsequent  years, 
until  Congress  received  and  considered  the 
above-mentioned  reports.  The  amendment 
also  provided  for  reimbursement  of  public 
members  for  travel  and  other  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  carrying  out  their  functions  and 
for  the  diversion  of  program  funds  to  meet 
such  expenses. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment.  In  lieu  of  specifying  the  or¬ 
ganization,  operations  and  organization  of 
the  committees  provided  for  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  new  language  permits  the 
President  to  appoint  a  committee  to  review 
and  evaluate  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams  carried  out  under  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  and  to  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  its  findings.  The  language 
is  permissive.  It  is  not  a  directive  to  the 
President  that  he  must  appoint  a  committee. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are 
not  convinced  that  a  study  by  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  would  serve  any  useful  purpose  at 
present.  While  the  committee  of  conference 
recognized  that  evaluation  of  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  by  individuals  outside  the  executive 
branch  might  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  such  programs,  it  was  felt  that  detailed 
and  specific  language  on  the  scope  of  their 
work  would  deny  them  the  flexibility  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  the  objectives  sought  by  an 
independent  assessment. 

Restrictions  on  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America  (sec.  202(b)  and  sec.  202(d) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the  ceil¬ 
ing  on  grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for 
the  American  Republics^  from  $57.5  to  $50 
million  and  provided  that  $25  million  of  such 
amount  may  be  available  during  each  fiscal 
year  for  assistance  to  an  international  mili¬ 
tary  force  under  the  control  of  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  American  States.  The  amend¬ 
ment  also  provided  that  military  assistance 
cotild  be  made  available  to  American  Repub¬ 
lics  only  (1)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill 
prior  commitments  or  (2)  to  safeguard  the 
security  of  the  United  r  "ates  or  to  saf  eguard 
the  security  of  a  country  associated  with  the 
United  States  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
against  military  overthrow  of  a  duly  con¬ 
stituted  government. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
amended  version  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
eliminating  the  word  “military”  in  reference 


to  the  overthrow  of  a  duly  constituted  gov¬ 
ernment  so  as  to  provide  that  military  as¬ 
sistance  could  be  made  available  to  safeguard 
a  duly  constituted  government  against  over¬ 
throw,  whether  by  military  or  by  other  means 
(as  distinguished  from  a  change  in  govern¬ 
ment  by  constitutional  process).  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  recognized  that  a  large 
part  of  the  military  assistance  program  to 
Latin  America  is  directed  toward  (1)  inter¬ 
nal  security  projects  to  combat  Castro-Com¬ 
munist  inspired  subversion  and  (2)  civic 
action  projects  that  promote  stability  and 
strergthen  national  economies.  It  regarded 
a  continuation  of  these  programs  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  stability  of  the  hemisphere  and, 
therefore,  increased  the  figure  recommended 
by  the  Senate  to  $55  million,  a  reduction  of 
$2,500,000  from  that  previously  authorized. 
Should  the  American  Republics  devise  a  re¬ 
gional  program  of  defense,  the  United  States 
may  contribute  to  the  implementation  of 
such  a  program  from  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  section. 

Restrictions  on  military  assistance  to  African 
countries  (sec.  202(e) ) 

The  House  bill  prohibited  grant  military 
assistance  to  African  countries  except  for 
(1)  internal  security  requirements  or  (2) 
civic  action  programs  authorized  by  section 
505(b)  of  the  act. 

The  Senate  amendment  placed  an  annual 
ceiling  of  $25  million  on  grant  programs  of 
defense  articles  for  African  countries.  It 
also  prohibited  assistance  for  internal  secu¬ 
rity  requirements  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mined  otherwise. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  a 
compromise  between  the  two  versions.  Grant 
programs  of  defense  articles  for  African 
countrn  s  for  fiscal  year  1964  shall  not  exceed 
$25  million.  This  ceiling  does  not  apply  to 
any  defense  articles  that  may  be  sold  to 
such  countries  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  section  507  of  the  act.  Grant 
military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to 
African  countries  only  for  internal  security 
or  for  civic  action  programs  unless  the 
President  determines  otherwise  and  promptly 
reports  such  determination  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private 
participation  (sec.  301(a)  (2)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
601(b)(4)  of  the  act  by  deleting  the  words 
“wherever  appropriate”  and  substituting  the 
words  “to  the  maximum  extent  practicable”. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
change. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  language  as  more  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  intent  of  the  section. 

Advisory  committee  on  private  enterprise  in 
foreign  aid  (sec.  301(b)) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  9- 
man  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter¬ 
prise  in  foreign  Aid  to  make  studies  and 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  for  achieving  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  private  enterprise 
provisions  of  the  act.  Members  would  be 
selected  from  the  business,  labor,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  world,  universities,  and  founda¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  from  among  persons  with 
extensive  experience  in  government.  They 
would  receive  only  necessary  expenses.  The 
Committee  would  submit  its  final  report  no 
later  than  December  31,  1964,  after  which  it 
would  cease  to  function.  Provision  was 
made  for  an  authorization  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  the  Committee  to  carry  out  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
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accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  that  limits  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  which 
sum  shall  be  derived  from  funds  appropriated 
for  other  parts  of  the  act.  It  is  not  an  addi¬ 
tional  authorization. 

Application  of  Federal  standards  to  construc¬ 
tion  contracts 


The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
(c)  to  section  611,  relating  to  completion 
of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  requiring  the 
President  to  establish  such  procedures  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  assure  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  all  contracts  for 
construction  outside  the  United  States  made 
in  connection  with  any  agreement  or  grant 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  611(a) 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  same 
standards  applicable  to  the  contracts  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  similar  con¬ 
struction  within  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this  provision. 
They  accepted  the  argument  that  the  present 
bill  emphasizes  greater  use  of  U.S.  consult¬ 
ants  and  engineers  in  providing  assistance 
to  other  governments  and  that  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  U.S.  standards  with 
respect  to  construction  contractions  can  and 
will  be  attained  without  imposing  the  rigid 
requirement  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
Sale  of  foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  citizens 
(sec.  301(d)) 


The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (b)  to  section  612  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  U.S. -owned 
foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  citizens  for  travel 
or  other  purposes. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compar¬ 
able  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  language. 

The  currencies  authorized  to  be  sold  are 
those  acquired  through  operations  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act,  and  any  act  repealed  thereby,  or  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  (Public  Law  480) .  In  order  to  be 
available  for  such  sale,  the  currencies  must  be 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  U.S.  Government 
agencies  and  departments  and  not  prohibited 
from  such  use  or  committed  to  other  uses 
by  agreements  heretofore  entered  into  with 
another  country.  The  dollars  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  foreign  currencies  under  this 
subsection  would  be  deposited  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  House  managers  accepted  the  Senate 
provision  in  the  belief  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  find  uses  for  excess  for¬ 
eign  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States, 
which  cannot  be  used  to  alleviate  the  bur¬ 
den  on  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  whenever  such  use 
might  diminish  the  drain  on  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments. 

The  committee  of  the  conference  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  sale  to  U.S.  citizens  of  excess 
currencies  for  tourist  and  other  expendi¬ 
tures  under  this  provision'  is  not  likely  to  be 
large  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
a  few  countries  where  currencies  in  excess  of 
U.S.  requirements  are  available  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  limitations  imposed  on  the 
use  of  such  currencies,  contained  in  Public 
Law  480  sales  agreements  from  which  most 
U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  are  currently 


derived. 

It  is  understood  that  the  term  “U.S.  citi¬ 
zens”  as  used  in  this  provision  includes  U.S. 
corporations  operating  abroad  and  U.S.  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  (such  as  CARE),  as  well  as 
U.S.  religious  groups. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  this  provision  does  not 
require  the  unilateral  abrogation  of  existing 
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agreements  with  countries  concerning  the 
use  of  currencies  derived  from  them.  In 
view  of  the  unforeseen  difficulties  in  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  note  that  Public  Law  480  expires  next 
year.  Should  any  problems  arise  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  operations  under  that  act  or  should 
difficulty  be  encountered  in  making  sales 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  because 
countries  fear  that  such  sales  might  reduce 
their  income  from  U.S.  tourists,  necessary 
corrective  action  may  then  be  possible. 
Restriction  on  assistance  for  projects  in  Cuba 

through  international  organizations 
The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment 
to  section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  requiring  that  no  funds  provided  under 
the  act  be  used  to  make  any  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  to  any  international  organization 
or  program  for  financing  projects  of  eco¬ 
nomic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compara¬ 
ble  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  this  provision  of  the  House 
bill.  The  committee  of  conference  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  many  international  organiza¬ 
tions  there  is  no  authority  to  accept  con¬ 
tributions  subject  to  political  restrictions  on 
the  countries  for  which  they  may  be  used. 
U.S.  policy  has  been  directed  toward  stimu¬ 
lating  other  nations  to  increase  their  con¬ 
tributions  through  multilateral  channels  for 
programs  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
The  attachment  of  political  conditions  by 
the  United  States  to  such  contributions 
would  serve  as  a  precedent  for  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  follow  a  similar  policy  in  making 
their  contributions,  whether  assessed  or  vol¬ 
untary.  Further,  the  Communist  countries 
contribute  more  to  such  international  pro¬ 
grams  than  they  receive  in  the  form  of  as¬ 
sistance.  For  these  reasons,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  receded. 
Nullification  of  contracts  (secs.  301(e)(2) 
and  302(h)) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  assistance  under  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  or  of  any  other  act  be 
suspended  if  a  foreign  government  take 
steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  with  U.S.  citizens  and 
fails  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law  to 
such  citizens. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa¬ 
rable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  to  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment  specifically  excepting  assistance 
to  any  country  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  addition  to  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
assistance  under  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and 
famine  or  disaster  relief  under  Public  Law 
480  from  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
considered  that  this  was  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  followed. 

One  of  the  factors  which  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  foreign  assistance  are  required  to 
consider  before  aiding  other  countries  in 
their  economic  development  is  the  self-help 
measures  which  the  recipients  of  our  aid 
undertake.  No  government  can  expect  pri¬ 
vate  investment,  either  from  abroad  or  on 
the  part  of  its  own  citizens,  if  it  fails  to 
show  its  respect  for  property  rights  and  con¬ 
tract  obligations. 

Unless  a  country  recognizes  the  importance 
of  private  investment  to  its  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  is  prepared  to  maintain  policies 
favorable  to  such  investment,  it  should  not 
be  regarded  as  having  taken  adequate  self- 
help  measures.  Furthermore,  U.S.  loans  or 
grants  to  promote  economic  development  will 
fail  to  achieve  their  purpose  under  such 
circumstances. 


The  continuation  of  U.S.  development  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  government  which  is  unwilling 
to  face  fundamental  Issues  is  unfair  both  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  and  to  those  leaders  of 
recipient  nations  who  commit  their  own  ca¬ 
reers,  as  well  as  the  future  well-being  of 
their  countries,  to  the  success  of  economic 
development  programs  which  we  help  to 
finance. 

Valuation  of  expropriated  property 
(sec.  301(e)(2)) 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
upon  request  of  the  President,  to  determine 
the  value  of  property  taken  by  a  foreign 
government  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
section  620(e) .  Referral  to  the  Commission, 
if  any,  had  to  be  within  70  days  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  action,  and  the  Commission  was  re¬ 
quired  to  report  within  90  days  of  referral. 
The  Senate  version  provided  also  that  in  the 
event  of  referral  to  the  Commission,  the 
country  must  take  appropriate  steps  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  to  U.S.  citizens  within 
20  days  after  issuance  of  the  Commission’s 
report. 

The  House  bill  did  not  include  a  compara¬ 
ble  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision. 

H.R.  7885  as  approved  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  amends  existing  law,  requiring 
termination  of  assistance  to  countries  ex¬ 
propriating  property  owned  by  U.S.  citizens 
by  adding  an  additional  provision  that  com¬ 
pensation  for  expropriated  property  must  be 
“equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof.” 

The  Senate  provision  authorizes,  but  does 
not  require,  the  President  to  use  the  services 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis¬ 
sion  to  advise  him  on  the  value  of  expro¬ 
priated  property. 

Because  the  question  of  the  valuation  of 
expropriated  property  is  important  to  the 
proper  administration  of  section  620(e),  ex¬ 
pert  advice  on  valuation,  in  appropriate 
cases,  can  measurably  assist  the  parties  in 
settling  their  difference  and  also  assist  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  effective  use  of 
section  620(e)  to  protect  the  legitimate  in¬ 
terests  of  U.S.  investors.  For  these  reasons, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  amendment,  noting  that 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
has  a  skilled  staff,  experienced  in  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  foreign  property,  and  apparently  is 
better  equipped  to  advise  the  President  on 
property  valuations  than  any  other  agency. 
Should  the  President  prefer  to  have  some 
other  agency  assume  this  function,  he  is  free 
to  do  so. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recognize  that  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission  is  not  a  permanent  agency 
of  the  Government  and  that  it  exists  only 
to  settle  certain  claims  assigned  to  it  by  law. 
They  do  not  want  the  assignment  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  serve  as  justification  for  keeping  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  business  after  its  other  functions 
expire. 

Consideration  must  be  given,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  the  valuation  services  called 
for  by  this  provision  will  impose  a  cost  on 
the  Federal  Government  regardless  of  the 
agency  that  does  the  job.  Whenever  the 
other  work  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  comes  to  an  end,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  President  determine  what 
agency  can  most  effectively  and  economically 
assume  this  responsibility  and  submit  his 
recommendation  to  the  Congress. 
Restrictions  on  assistance  to  Communist 
countries 

The  House  bill  included  an  amendment  to 
section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
by  redefining  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  in  the  list  of  Communist  countries 


to  include  the  captive  constituent  countries 
thereof. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  include 
this  provision. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  language  of 
existing  law  was  sufficiently  inclusive  to  en¬ 
compass  the  amendment  proposed  in  the 
House  bill.  For  this  reason  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  receded. 

Assistance  to  Indonesia  (sec.  301(e)  (3) ) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  contained  an  amendment  to  section 
620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  pro¬ 
hibits  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  the 
act  to  Indonesia  except  pursuant  to  a  Presi¬ 
dential  determination  and  notification  to  the 
House  and  Senate  of  such  assistance. 

The  House  bill  rrr'ade  a  Presidential  deter¬ 
mination  to  furnish  assistance  contingent 
upon  a  finding  that  it  was  in  the  national 
interest,  whereas  the  Senate  amendment 
made  such  a  determination  contingent  upon 
a  finding  that  it  was  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
Senate  version  as  more  restrictive  in  its 
application.  Hence  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  receded. 

Assistance  to  productive  enterprises  compet¬ 
ing  with  U.S.  enterprises  in  world  markets 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection  (m) 
to  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
providing  that  no  assistance  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  that  act  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  any  productive  enterprise 
abroad  unless  the  President  determined  that 
similar  productive  enterprises  within  the 
United  States  were  operating  at  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  capacity  and  such  assistance 
would  not  result  in  depriving  such  U.S.  en¬ 
terprises  of  their  reasonable  share  of  world 
markets. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  arguments  (1)  that  section  620 
(d)  of  existing  law  already  requires  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  arrangements  with  countries 
where  U.S.  assistance  is  provided  for  the  con¬ 
struction  or  operation  of  productive  enter¬ 
prises  to  limit  the  competition  of  such  enter¬ 
prises  with  U.S.  industry  and  (2)  that  the 
House  provision  would  seriously  impede  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid  without  being 
of  significant  benefit  to  U.S.  industry. 

Review,  inspection  and  audit 

The  House  bill  prohibited  development 
loans,  grants,  and  Alliance  for  Progress  loans 
and  grants  to  the  government  of  any  country 
which  does  not  permit  such  reviews,  inspec¬ 
tions  and  audits  by  the  United  States  as  are 
required  to  determine  whether  assistance  is 
being  administered  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  furnished. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  advised 
that  the  standard  form  of  loan  agreements 
and  of  grant  project  agreements  includes  an 
explicit  statement  that  the  United  States 
may  make  such  reviews,  inspections,  and 
audits  as  it  deems  necessary.  For  this  reason 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded. 

Limitation  on  grant  assistance 
(sec.  301(e)  (3) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  subsec¬ 
tion  to  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  that  prohibited  the  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  on  a  grant  basis  under  that  act  to  any 
economically  developed  nation  capable  of 
sustaining  its  own  defense  burdens  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  except  ( 1 )  to  fulfill  firm  com¬ 
mitments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  or  (2) 
additional  orientation  and  training  expenses 
under  part  II  of  the  act  not  amounting  to 
more  than  $1  million  during  fiscal  year  1964. 
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ie  term  “economically  developed  nation’’ 
iniduded,  but  was  not  limited  to,  any  nation 
listKi  as  an  exception  to  the  definition  of 
“ecoiWiilcally  developed  nation”  contained 
in  the  TBnited  Nations  General  Assembly  Res¬ 
olution 1675  of  June  28,  1963,  plus  Switzer¬ 
land  and\he  German  Federal  Republic. 

The  Houag  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  -manages  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  atenate  provision  with  an 
amendment  deleting  the  definition  of  “eco¬ 
nomically  less  developed  nation.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  conferencKbelieves  such  a  deter¬ 
mination  is  one  of  reasonable  judgment.  It 
is  intended  that  the  Gauntries  of  Western 
Europe,  among  others,  will  be  included.  In 
view  of  the  specific  U.S.  b^e  rights  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  committee  of  conference 
does  not  intend  that  the  ameMment  will  be 
immediately  applicable  to  those  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  apply  to  NATO 
cooperative  enterprises  involving  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  military  and  technological  ^forma¬ 
tion,  licenses  of  Government  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  inventions,  and  liaison  by  memoirs  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Use  of  private  enterprise  for  technical 
assistance  (sec.  302(a) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  in  providing  technical  assistance 
under  this  act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  goods  and  professional  and 
other  services  from  private  enterprise  on  a 
contract  basis,  and  that  in  such  fields  as 
education,  health,  housing,  or  agriculture, 
the  facilities  and  resources  of  other  Federal 
agencies  should  be  utilized  when  such  facil¬ 
ities  were  particularly  or  uniquely  suitable 
for  technical  assistance,  were  not  competitive 
with  private  enterprise,  and  could  be  made 
available  without  interfering  unduly  with 
domestic  programs. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara¬ 
ble  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  in  the  belief 
that  it  clarified  the  language  in  existing  law, 
requiring  that  in  providing  technical  assis¬ 
tance  the  facilities  of  Federal  agencies 
equipped  to  give  technical  assistance  should 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  by 
indicating  that  Federal  agencies  should  be 
used  in  rendering  technical  assistance  only 
when  their  facilities  are  particularly  or 
uniquely  suitable  for  a  particular  purpose, 
are  not  competition  with  private  enterpris 
and  can  be  made  available  without  interfac¬ 
ing  unduly  with  domestic  programs. 

Deputy  inspector  general  (sec.  302(bS(4)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  yxisting 
law  the  requirement  that  the  Deputy  In¬ 
spector  General,  Foreign  Assisyfnce,  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  624  of  theXct,  should 
be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and  in¬ 
creased  his  salary  from  $1E^600  to  $20,000 
per  year. 

The  House  bill  contain’d  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  tljb  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senateyprovision. 

The  managers  op  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  argument  that  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  Jbi  the  Deputy  Inspector 
General  justif^d  the  requirement  for  Sen¬ 
ate  confirmajron  and  the  small  increase  in 
salary. 

Exception^ of  certain  acts  from  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  assistance  (sec.  302(h)  ) 
Th^Benate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion^38  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  stat- 
lng^hat  no  provision  of  the  act  should  be 
strued  to  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  the 
lutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act,  as  respectively  amended. 


The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  that  added  to  the  two  acts  cited 
above,  programs  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1946  as  amended  and  food¬ 
stuffs  supplied  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480) .  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  act,  the  exception  is  limited 
to  those  programs  of  famine  or  disaster  re¬ 
lief  carried  out  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  since  some  of  those  programs  might  be 
considered  programs  of  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries.  This  exception  does  not  preclude 
programs  to  meet  famine,  disaster  relief  or 
other  extraordinary  relief  requirements  or 
feeding  programs  carried  out  by  registered 
voluntary  agencies. 

These  four  acts  have  been  separately  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress  as  instruments  of 
foreign  policy,  as  well  as  to  serve  other  U.S. 
objectives.  Such  assistance  as  they  provide 
is  of  a  kind  different  from  that  envisioned  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Hence  prohi¬ 
bitions  on  assistance  provided,  for  in  thev 
latter  act  should  not  embrace  assistance  tha 
is  different  in  character  and  has  different 
^objectives.  Nor  was  it  the  intent  of >the 
committee  of  conference  to  preclude^  pro- 
is  of  the  USIA,  U.S.  oversea  ifefense 
acuities,  research  or  other  programs  under¬ 
take^  primarily  to  serve  nonforeign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  State^mut  which 
may  h^e  an  ancillary  benefit^or  a  foreign 
country. 

Title  of  D^in  American  Development  Act 
(sec.  401  (of) 

The  House  0U1  gave  Xp Public  Law  86-735 
the  short  statutory  titl^'the  Latin  American 
Development  ana^  Qnilean  Reconstruction 
Act.” 

The  Senate  anvfnlbnent  titled  that  law 
“The  Latin  Amejrcan  Development  Act.” 

In  view  of  XbfiacX  that  the  Chilean  recon¬ 
struction  phade  of  our  aiteistance  has  been 
completed,  Jne  act  is  mo  A  properly  desig¬ 
nated  thaf  “Latin  Americjo^  Development 
Act.”  Faff  this  reason  the  managers  on  the 
part  ojr  the  House  accepted  \,he  Senate 
amendment. 

Prepaential  discretion  to  place  t\de  with 
rtain  Communist  countries  onypndis- 
fcriminatory  basis  (sec.  402) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  se<?Uon 
231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962’ 
authorize  the  President  to  extend  to  certail 
Communist  countries  trade  agreement  con-’ 
cessions  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority  would  have  been 
permitted  only  upon  the  President’s  deter¬ 
mination  and  report  to  Congress  that  extend¬ 
ing  such  treatment  to  a  country  (1)  was 
important  to  the  national  interest  and  (2) 
would  promote  the  independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control 
by  international  communism. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  corre-. 
sponding  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  an  amended  version  of  the  Senate 
provision  which  continues  the  prohibition  in 
existing  law  against  extending  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Communist-dominated 
countries  with  the  exception  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  under  Communist  control  which  re¬ 
ceived  such  favored  treatment  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  The  effect  of  the  agreed  language  is  to 
authorize  extension  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  but  to 
no  other  Communist-dominated  countries. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  major  issues  dealt  with  by  this 
amendment  are  related  to  foreign  policy 
rather  than  to  the  impact  on  the  U.S.  econo¬ 
my  or  the  Federal  revenue. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the/House 
regard  the  opportunity  to  continue  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  Pqjfind  and 
Yugoslavia  as  of  fundamental  importance  to 
the  United  States  in  its  effort  po  encourage 
the  trend  already  manifest  ameng  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Eastern  Europe  to  Jfnalntain  their 
national  identity  and  assort,  to  a  limited 
degree  at  least,  attribute§^f  national  sover¬ 
eignty. 

The  liberation  of  thf  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  Soviet  datamation  has  the  over¬ 
whelming  support  Jot  the  American  people 
and  of  their  elated  representatives.  We 
cannot  avoid  facing  the  problem  of  what 
action  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
take  today  tract  will  contribute'^  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  thjr  desired  objective. 

The  nep  administration  regards  the  au¬ 
thority  Contained  in  the  bill  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee  as  vital  to  the 
implementation  of  its  efforts  to  bring  about 
the/liberation  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are 
Convinced  that  this  is  a  fundamental  issue 
which  cannot  be  avoided  and  that  delay 
would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Inclusion  of  domestically  produced  fishery 

products  under  Public  Law  480  (sec.  403 

( c )) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  106  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480)  to  include  in 
title  I  and  title  IV  programs  any  domestically 
produced  fishery  product  if  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  determines  that  the  product  at  the 
time  of  export  is  excess  of  domestic  require¬ 
ments,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars.  The  amendment  was  not 
effective  with  respect  to  title  I  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1965. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign 
governments  have  asked  for  canned  fish  prod¬ 
ucts  under  the  food-for-peace  program  to. 
supply  protein  deficiencies.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  make  it  possible  to  meet  those  re¬ 
quests  to  the  extent  that  fishery  products 
may  be  in  surplus.  The  amendment  will  put 
fish  on  the  same  basis  as  frozen  beef,  canned 
pork,  canned  hams,  variety  meats,  and  fruit. 
The  effective  date  for  purposes  of  title  I 
is  January  1,  1965,  because  the  present  au¬ 
thority  under  that  title  extends  through 
L December  31,  1964,  and  was  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  only  surplus  agricultural  products  at 
time  it  was  enacted.  For  these  reasons 
thXmanagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cept^  the  Senate  amendment. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
if ayne  L.  Hays, 

KTER  H.  B.  FRELINGHTTYSEN, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Monday,  December  16,  1963,  to  file  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  bill  H.R.  8000,  the  “Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act  of  1963,”  as  amend¬ 
ed,  along  with  any  separate  and/or  mi¬ 
nority  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


2^612 

JOlh{  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY,  LATE 

PRESIDENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr  liiANNA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  tA  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  theRECORD.) 

Mr.  HANNA,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  lies  now 
unmoved  by  t%ars,  yet  still  we  weep. 
Tears  of  sadnesSjJto  give  relief  for  deep 
felt  grief  too  strtoig  to  be  contained. 
Tears  of  bitterness  surging  with  the 
sense  of  loss.  Loss  that  spirit,  that 
leadership,  that  promise  of  a  young  and 
gifted  President.  Tears  of  sympathy 
streaming  the  cheek  at  thought  and  sight 
of  friend  without  this  friend,  family 
without  this  son  or  brother\wife  with¬ 
out  this  husband,  child  without  this 
father.  So  we  weep  for  this  marwho  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  grief. 

He  lies  now  and  knows  no  mote  of 
pomp  and  pageantry,  yet  still  we  par>de. 
Moving  compulsively  in  long  lines, 
mark  the  loneliness  of  our  loss.  March 
ing  in  the  ways  devised  by  man  to  ren- 
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shed,  pageants  pass,  praises  are  pro¬ 
nounced  and  prayers  are  patterned.  We 
hope  that  our  tears  assuage  some  human 
grief,  our  pageantry  deepens  with  dig¬ 
nity  the  impact  of  this  life  upon  the  liv¬ 
ing,  our  praises  warm  those  left  cold  by 
this  cruel  loss,  our  prayers  win  us  some 
mercy  from  Him  who  is  most  merciful. 
No  weeping  we  do,  no  pomp  we  show,  no 
praise  we  sing,  no  prayer  we  lift  can 
affect  the  judgment  to  which  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  now  has 
passed.  It  is  for  us  the  living  to  learn 
from  our  tears,  to  be  motivated  by  our 
marching  to  do  more,  to  realize  the  hope 
that  sings  through  our  praises  and  to 
find  in  our  prayers  that  the  strength  of 
our  tomorrows  lies  within  us.  With 
God’s  help  that  strength  can  be  sum¬ 
moned  and  with  His  help  it  will  be  sum¬ 
moned.  Then  perhaps  we  can  truly 
reach  this  man  in  that  place  where  now 
he  lies. 


der  homage.  Marching  in  massive  trib¬ 
ute  to  testify,  we  adjudge  this  life  to  have 
been  both  good  and  great.  He  sees  no 
flag  and  yet  they  are  unfurled.  Do  honor 
to  his  loyalty  to  this  our  land.  For  he 
paid  the  highest  price  that  from  a  patriot 
devotion  to  duty  can  extract.  His  fellow 
citizens,  therefore,  call  for  pageant  rec¬ 
ognition.  He  misses  the  cadence  of  the 
count  and  still  we  move  in  mournful, 
measured  steps.  We  come  finally  to  that 
last  resting  place  where  other  gallant 
men  occupy  the  hallowed  ground,  Ar¬ 
lington  National  Cemetery.  So  we  pa¬ 
rade  for  him  who  lies  but  does  not  see 
the  banner  blow  or  hear  the  bulges’  final 
blast. 

He  lies  now  and  hears  no  praise,  yet 
still  we  raise  our  voice  to  laud  him. 
Praise  to  assure  his  friends  and  family 
that  the  good  he  did  will  not  be  interred 
with  his  remains  but  will  live  on  to  do 
him,  them  and  his  country  great  and 
lasting  credit.  Praise  to  assure  the  widow 
&nd  the  orphan  that  we  support  and 
share  a  pride  that  will  last  longer  than 
the  sorrow  of  his  tragic  passing.  Praise, 
to  assure  ourselves  and  all  the  world  thj 
life  now  gone  was  lived  rich  in  servi 
fruitful  both  of  promise  and  perform¬ 
ance.  So  we  praise  this  man  who  lies 
beyond  the  sound  or  pleasure  of  our  voice. 

He  lies  now  untouched  by  prdyer,  yet 
still  we  pray.  Prayers  of  strength  for 
those  touched  personally  by Tinis  passing. 
Seeking  support  for  that  inajestic  lady 
who  now  must  stand  a)6ne  and  those 
little  children  who  ye 
measure  of  their  losi 
guish  wrung  from  /the  universal  guilt 
that  none  escape/  Painfully  knowing 
in  this  tortured  hour  that  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  man  and  that  we 
are,  indeed,  our  brothers  keeper.  Prayers 
of  mercy,  supplications  for  the  forgive¬ 
ness,  the  understanding,  and  the  peace 
we  did  not  offer  when  they  were  ours  to 
give  and  which  now  only  a  gracious 
Father  can  extend.  So  we  pray  for  this 
man/  whose  judgment  is  of  his  own 
making  and  whose  mercy  lies  above  our 
sjnall  powers. 

It  is  then  for  us  the  living,  rather  than 
for  him  who  lies  in  death,  that  tears  are 


DAVID  B.  STRUBINGER 
Mr.  GARY  asked  and  was  given  p< 
minion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
ute\nd  to  revise  and  extend  hj 
marks? 

Mr.  &ARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  M/  David 
B.  Strubmger,  the  Assistan/commis- 
sioner  of  Customs,  will  retira/on  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1963\Mr.  Strubinger  was  born 
in  York,  Pa.,Vi  July  3yI901.  He  was 
educated  at  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  Benjamin  Frank]/  University,  and 
National  University/  He  holds  the  de¬ 
grees  of  bachelor  ofAcience  and  bachelor 
of  law.  He  is  nlam^d  to  the  former 
Sarah  M.  BoyleyOf  Sherfiuidoah,  Pa.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Strujrnger  hav^jeen  residents 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  for 
many  yean 

Since  j/y  28,  1949,  Mr.  Stronger  has 
served  a/ Assistant  Commissioner  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  the  highest  level  career  position  in 
the  /fustoms  service,  and  he  haSr  fre¬ 
quently  served  as  the  Acting  Comaais- 
s/ner  of  Customs.  The  duties  of  Efce 
sistant  Commissioner  include  line  anl 
staff  responsibility  to  the  Commissioner' 
for  all  aspects  of  the  management,  con¬ 
trol,  and  technical  guidance  of  the  U.S. 
customs  service. 

Mr.  Strubinger  embarked  on  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  career  in  June  1920,  serving  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
From  July  1922  to  January  1923,  he  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of 
Pensions,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
He  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
must  learn  the4  Revenue  on  February  1,  1923,  serving  in 
Prayers  of  an-  a  clerical  capacity  until  1931  when  he 
received  a  promotion  to  assistant  ac¬ 
countant  and  auditor.  In  1936  he  was 
promoted  to  administrative  investigator 
and  in  1938  to  chief  investigator,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  August  1, 
1939,  the  date  of  his  transfer  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Customs.  He  began  his  service 
with  customs  as  liaison  officer.  From 
1945  until  1949  he  served  as  budget  of¬ 
ficer  and  administrative  officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  On  July  28, 1949,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

Mr.  Strubinger  represented  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 


ference  on  Far  East  Economics  in  Bafig- 
kok,  Thailand,  in  1958,  1960,  and/1962. 
He  also  has  served  on  a  number/of  oc¬ 
casions  as  a  member  of  the  U.S/ delega¬ 
tions  to  international  conferences  on 
customs  procedures,  travel  and  tourism 
held  in  Europe,  South  America,  and 
Mexico. 

Out  of  80  nominees/Mr.  Strubinger 
was  one  of  22  executives  selected  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  .attend  the  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion’s  Second  Conference  for  Executives 
in  Federal  Service  in  1958.  Mr.  Strubin¬ 
ger  received  ^commendation  from  Sec¬ 
retary  of  thoTTreasury  Anderson  for  his 
splendid  contribution  to  the  conference 
and  especially  for  his  able  representa¬ 
tion  of  /ie  Treasury  Department. 

He  /as  also  received  many  commen¬ 
dations  for  his  service  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  congressional  sources,  the 
distant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
department  of  State  and  other  key  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  In  1961  his  excep¬ 
tional  ability  and  service  to  the  customs 
service  were  recognized  by  an  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  rating  and  a  superior 
work  performance  award.  This  week  he 
will  receive  the  Exceptional  Service 
Award,  the  highest  award  that  can  be 
made  under  the  Treasury  Department’s 
incentive  awards  program,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  long  and  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Strubinger  is  one  of  the  most 
capable,  effective,  and  dedicated  pub¬ 
lic  servants  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  know.  He  has  a  comprehensive  and 
practical  working  knowledge  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  is  indeed  a  credit  to  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  has  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  in  connection  with  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
for  many  years.  He  is  a  very  coopera¬ 
tive  and  effective  witness.  He  knows 
the  programs  and  understands  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  discharging  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  business.  In  his  capacity  as 
Lssistant  Commissioner  of  Customs,  he 
assisted  in  mapping  policy  and  in 
tHW  implementation  of  many  important 
programs  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Cus- 
tomsX  He  has  been  most  cooperative 
with  members  of  the  subcommittee  in 
explaining  Bureau  programs,  showing 
the  committee  firsthand  the  workings  of 
the  Bureau^f  Customs  and  accompany¬ 
ing  the  subcommittee  on  visits  to  in¬ 
stallations  in^ttie  field.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  lose  Invaluable  man  on  his 
retirement  and  extend  to  him  my 
heartiest  wishes  fok  a  well-earned  re¬ 
tirement  at  the  conclusion  of  43  years  of 
public  service — he  deserves  the  best. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUB! 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana, 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


WORKS 

Speak- 
at  the 

Committee  on  Public  Works  milt  have 
permission  to  sit  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectidV  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon¬ 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  public /6orks  appropriation  bill.  Senate  considered 

conference  report  on  foreign  ai 4/authorization  brll.  Sen.  Talmadge  urged  enactment 
of  Talmadge-Humphrey  cotton  bill.  Sen.  Hruska  spo\e  in  support  of  restrictions  on 
l)eef  imports.  Sen.  McGovern  A rged  enactment  of  voluntary  wheat  certificate  legis¬ 
lation.  Sen.  Anderson  and  ythers  commended  recent  enactment  of  water  resources 
legislation.  Sen.  Proxmire  urged  concessions  from  Russia  for  any  sale  of  grains. 
House  agreed  to  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 


HOUSE  -  Dec.  7 

1.  LANDS-  LAjC.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  repor^d  with  amend- 
ment^/R.  8070,  to  establish  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to  stu  y 
existing  laws  and  procedures  relating  to  the  administration  of  t\e  public 
lands  of  the  U.S.  (H.  Rept.  1008).  p.  22783 


2.  ADUOURNED  until  Mon.,  Dec.  9.  p.  22783 


SENATE  -  Dec.  9 


3.  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  Passed  with 

9140  (pp.  22674-702).  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  22702).  Agre  \ 

committee  amendments  en  bloc  (p.  22682).  Rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Hrusk. 


-  2  - 


to  strike  out  the  $45  million  for  the  accelerated  public  works  program  (pp. 
22689-90).  Rejected,  74  to  0,  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Proxmire  to  provide  t 
no  funds  for  the  Glen  Elder  project  shall  be  used  for  irrigation  purpos 

i.  Proxmire  expressed  concern  that  the  additional  irrigated  lands  woulfl  add 
the  feed  grains  surplus  (pp.  22693-4). 

passed,  the  bill  includes  $45  million  for  the  public  works  acceleration 
program.  The  committee  report  states  that  it  is  contemplated  that ^$28,200,000 
of  thi'a  amount  will  be  allocated  to  this  Department.  The  committee  report 
included  the  following  statements  regarding  comprehensive  river  basin  studies: 

"Although  the  committee  supports  the  concept  of  comprehensive  planning 
in  the  development  of  water  and  land  resources  for  the  long-range  public  good, 
it  is  appalled  at  the  increase  in  the  estimated  costs  of  these  studies  and 
desires  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  cooperation  witj/tbe  various  de¬ 
partments  involved,  reevaluate  the  cost  and  the  degree  o %  refinement  contem¬ 
plated  for  these  comprehensive  basin  studies." 

"In  the  opinion\>f  the  committee,  the  cost  of  providing  studies,  of  the 
scope  presently  proposed,  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  is  so  staggering  that 
it  will  require  adoption  of  one  of  the  following  bdsic  sources  of  action: 

(a)  determination  on  th^,  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  recommend  major 
increases  in  the  amounts  requested  for  all  phases  of  water  resource  develop¬ 
ment,  accompanied  by  an  accelerated  expansion/of  personnel  in  each  bureau; 

(b)  a  major  revision  of  the  timetable  previously  approved  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  comprehensive  studies,  together' with  the  establishment  of  some  sort 
of  priority  system  whereby  certain  river /basins  will  be  told  they  must  wait 
5,  10,  15  or  20  years  for  their  durvey;/or  (c)  a  change  in  the  concept  as  to 
the  details  required  for  these  comprehensive  studies." 


1 


4.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  consideration  of  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7885,  the 


foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Sen.  Morse  termed  the  report  "a  shocking  one 


which  should  be  returned  to  conference."  p.  22708 


5.  COTTON.  Sen.  Talmadge  spoke  i6  support  of  the  Talmadge -Humphrey  cotton  bill, 
expressed  his"earnest  hope  /hat  this  bill  can\be  substituted  for  the  one 
passed  by  the  other  body,/  and  inserted  severar^iteras  in  support  of  his 
position,  pp.  22672-3 


j 


6.  BEEF  IMPORTS.  Sen,  Hrdska  noted  that  beef  and  cattld  are  among  the  items 
listed  for  possible /outy  reductions  during  forthcoming  tariff  negotiations, 
stated  that  "it  is'ridiculous  even  to  consider  additional  reductions  in  the 
tariff  rates  on  cattle  and  beef,"  and  inserted  several  i/ems  in  support  of  his 
position,  pp.  ,22666-70 


7.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Several  Senators  commended  recent  enactment &\of  water  re¬ 
sources  legislation,  and  Sen.  Anderson  expressed  gratificationSthat  the  Senate 
has  completed  enactment  of  bills  to  "implement  all  of  the  major  ire  commendations 
of  the  S'elect  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources."  pp.  22661-i 


FOREIGN  TRADE;  GRAINS.  Sen.  Proxmire  noted  failures  in  Soviet  agriculture, 
stated  that  *!no  wheat  or  other  grain  transactions  should  be  made  with\he 
Soviet  Union  unless  substantial  concessions  are  obtained  in  return  from/he 
soviet  Union,"  and  inserted  an  article,  "A  Red  Crisis  in  Topsoil."  pp.  22,655-6 


WHEAT.  Sen.  McGovern  urged  enactment  of  voluntary  wheat  certificate  legislation 
"in  advance  of  spring  planting,”  and  expressed  pleasure  that  "four  additional 
State  Wheat  Growers  Associations  last  weekend  endorsed  the  voluntary  certifi¬ 
cate  approach."  pp.  22665-6 


PUERTO  RICO.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  5945,  to  provide  for  the  establishing 
of  a  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico, 
pp,  22663-4 

11.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  Passed  as  reported  jrfiis  bill, 
R.  9139.  Conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  22702-8 


12.  FORE 
Inter 
announc' 


;  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Sen.  Anderson  inserted  an  address  b  ^6retary  of  the 
r  Udall  before  the  Fifth  American  Forestry  Associati  Congress 

"a  series  of  resource  conservation  areas  -  85  in  nber  -  to  give 

demonstrations  of  what  can  be  done  with  public  96  and  forest 

lands."  idP.  22648-50 

13.  MINERALS.  Received  from  Interior  a  proposed  bill  "to  nend  the  act  of 

August  21,  195&*  relating  to  the  exploration  progranf  >r  discovery  of  new 


minerals 


erior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit 


22631-2 


14.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM .\  S en .  Mansfield  stated  that/the  State-Justice-Judiciary 
appropriation  bill  wr^l  be  considered  Thurs./  p.  22635 

HOUSE  -  De 

15.  FOREIGN  AID.  By  a  vote  of  195  to  164,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 

H.  R.  7885,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  For  items  of  interest  see 
Digest  199.  pp.  22713-20 _ _ _ _ 

16.  RECLAMATION.  Rep.  Ullman  stated  $(at  former  President  Kennedy  and  President 

Johnson  are  friends  of  reclamat-ioiiNand  urged  that  we  "avoid  the  temptation  ^ 
to  cut  back  on  our  present  program  of  investment  in  reclamation  development, 
pp.  22750-1 

17.  BUDGETING.  Rep.  Curtis  inserted  a  speech^  at  ing  that  budgeting  "is  not  so 

much  concerned  with  cutting  out  waste,  extfnvagance,  and  inefficiency,  as 
much  as  it  is  with  establishing  priorities  between  needed  and  e  c  ent 
programs"  and  urging/Congress  to  establish  priorities  between  programs  y 
using  judgment  and/political  fortitude,  pp.  2*753-5 

Rep.  Bow  discussed,  and  several  Representatives  complimente  ,  t  e  wor 
of  the  task  for ate  of  Republican  members  of  the  Appropriations  Comm  t tee  o 
study  the  President’s  budget,  and  Rep.  Curtis  inserted  an  a  ress  y  e 
Chairman  of /he  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  President  Eisenhower, 

"A  Federalyl^xpenditure  Policy  for  1964-5".  pp.  22769-\4 

18.  TAXATION /Rep.  Curtis  inserted  an  address  which  states  that  the  ’  Federal  ^|bt 

is  a  t/rfc  of  our  system  of  Federal  Taxation",  that  if  we  Mge  our  e 
expenditures  down  to  a  level  that  is  less  than  the  tax  revenues  we  can 
derive  from  a  sound  Federal  tax  system"  we  could  end  the  problem  of  Federal 
debt,  and  that  if  the  tax  cut  is  approved  but  "does  not  succeeds  it  t  e 
Private  sector  does  not  respond  by  spending,  then  we  will  have  to 

the  governmental  section  and  increase  Federal  spending.  pp.  v- 

LANDS.  Received  a  letter  from  Interior  stating  that  an  adequate  S£iJ  \“^vey 
and  land  classification  of  the  lands  in  the  silt  project,  Colo.,  has  been 
completed,  p.  22781 
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Kirst,  we  restored  money  which  had 
beenxcut  from  the  House  in  unobligated 
balances.  Here  the  cuts  were  too  deep 
and  to  'compensate  for  these  the  depart¬ 
ments  wbnld  have  had  to  cut  approved 
items.  This  amounted  to  $14.7  million. 

Next,  the  Services  made  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a’^alid  case  for  restoration 
of  items  such  \as  barracks,  messhalls, 
utility  provision^*  and  the  like.  I  shall 
not  enumerate  thesie  items  other  than  to 
say  they  were  weli\justified.  In  some 
instances,  the  committee  position  may 
not  seem  consistent  where  we  have  de¬ 
nied  a  wind  tunnel  to  thC  Navy  at  White 
Oak,  Md.,  whereas  we  grant  $2.4  million 
for  a  gas  dynamic  wind  tunnel  at  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Center  imTennessee. 
The  need  for  Navy  device  was  not  as 
critical  as  the  Air  Force  facility,  which 
will  have  a  bearing  on  our  development 
of  advanced  military  flight  vehicles.  \The 
Navy  tunnel  seemed  to  the  committeeKto 
duplicate,  to  some  extent,  NASA  facilitie 
already  in  operation. 

Let  me  now  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  problem  our  committee 
faced  in  the  matter  of  military  hospitals. 
We  were  impressed  that  money  should 
be  allowed  for  construction  of  three 
hospitals  and  in  addition  $2  million  was 
added  for  a  hospital  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  there  are  firm  needs 
for  all  of  these  hospital  additions. 

The  final  class  of  additions  I  should 
touch  on  is  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
where  we  exceeded  the  House  and  the 
budget  estimates  by  adding  $2.2  million 
to  raise  the  total  to  $5.7  million. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  made  some  cuts  in 
this  bill.  These  cuts  involve  for  the  most 
part  of  reduction  of  some  repetitive  items 
such  as  motor  repair  shops,  air,  and  naval 
facilities. 

Now,  let  me  recap  what  Senator  Sten- 
nis  has  said  about  military  housing. 
Secretary  McNamara  and  General  LeMay 
appeared  before  our  committee  and  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  additional  units  of 
military  housing — of  the  10,141  requested 
units,  the  House  allowed  7,755  units.  Last 
year  the  committee  appropriated  funds 
to  build  7,500  housing  units,  and  only  in / 
the  very  recent  past  has  this  money  beep 
committed  for  the  purpose  for  which/it 
was  voted.  For  this  reason  it  was/ielt 
that  it  would  be  adequate  to  fund  the 
construction  of  the  same  number  jn  units 
this  year.  Our  committee  fely  that  it 
should  not  state  where  these/should  be 
built,  nor  did  we  attempt  bo  say  what 
types  of  houses  should  be/constructed. 
The  services  and  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  have  made  a  sti'bng  appeal  for 
transportable  or  relocatable  homes  to  be 
used  in  remote  areas/br  for  use  overseas. 
It  has  been  said  these  can  be  constructed 
here  and  shipped/to  oversea  bases  with¬ 
out  having  a  harmful  affect  on  our  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  with  other  nations. 
In  summary/what  we  have  done  is  to 
fund  the  construction  of  7,500  housing 
units  without  designating  which  of  the 
10,141  units  requested  should  be  built. 
This  has  the  effect  of  putting  both  the 
amoyit  and  the  number  of  eligible  homes 
in  conference  with  the  House. 

in  closing  let  me  say  I  feel  this  bill 
Compares  very  favorably  with  the  bill  we 


passed  last  year  which  I  hope  will  be  a 
high  water  mark.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  this  bill  carries  the  funds  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  these  facilities. 
Last  year  this  item  was  carried  in  the 
defense  bill,  and  we  earnestly  hope  it 
will  be  carried  in  the  defense  bill  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  in¬ 
flating  this  bill.  The  bill  we  favorably 
commend  to  the  Senate  is  still  348.9  mil¬ 
lion  under  the  budget  estimates.  The  | 
total  amount  is  $1.6  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded,  for  purposes  of 
amendment,  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  be  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  reason  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  this  proposed  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
idered. 

Jhe  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  ar 
as  fSllows: 

On  jiage  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  J^ex- 
pended'Sk  to  strike  out  "$200,293,000yr  and 
insert  “$307,070,000 

On  pagN2,  line  14,  after  the  Wrd  “ex¬ 
pended”,  ti^^trike  out  “$194, 000(000”  and 
insert  "$202,230,000 

On  page  2,  line  24,  after  th6  word  "ex¬ 
pended”,  to  strode  out  “$4^000,000”  and 
insert  “$487,090, 0i 

On  page  3,  line  V  afte^  the  word  “ex¬ 
pended”,  to  strike  ouV  “$^4,000,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  ”$27,000,000’ 

On  page  4,  line  21/^ter  the  word  “ex¬ 
pended”,  to  strike  ovyr“$3,S()0,000’?  and  insert 
“$5,700,000” 

On  page  5,  lin^  6,  after  Yhe  word  "ex¬ 
pended”,  to  stryire  out  “$14,50\.000”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$20,500,0< 

On  page  5y*Iine  23,  after  the  \^ord  “law’ 
to  strike  ouj>”'$645,171,000”  and  insist  “$637,- 
406,000”;  cm  page  6,  line  4,  after  the  word 
“Construction”,  to  strike  out  “$41,364,000” 
and  inaft-t  “$34,681,000”;  in  line  8,  aftekthe 
word  ^Construction”,  to  strike  out  “$80,0? 
000’Vand  insert  “$68,248,000”,  and  in  line 
aft/r  the  word  “Construction”,  to  strike  oui 
50,321,000”  and  insert  “$61,027,000”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en¬ 
grossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  9139)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  pass 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  -  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments,  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stei 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bi  /  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr.  S/  ton- 
stall  the  conferees  on  the  part/  the 
Senate. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1963— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  December  6,  1963,  pp.  22602- 
22606,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  has  been  taken  up  at  this  time 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  laid 
before  the  Senate,  so  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  will  be  the  business  to¬ 
morrow. 

Unless  some  Senator  desires  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  debate  the  conference  report 
tonight,  it  will  not  be  debated  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  connection  with  the 
conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  I  wish  to  file  a  caveat 
with  respect  to  the  composition  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  for  not  one  of  the 
Senate  conferees  was  selected  from  the 
group  of  those  of  us  who  opposed  the 
bill  and  not  one  of  the  Senate  conferees 
was  selected  from  the  group  of  those  of 
us  who  advocated  various  policy  changes 
in  the  bill. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  which  has  come  to  the 
Senate  guts  the  policy  changes  proposed 
by  those  of  us  who  opposed  the  bill. 

So  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  be  informed  of  our  point 
of  view  in  opposition;  and  tomorrow  we 
shall  proceed  to  debate  the  conference 
report  for  such  length  of  time  as  we 
believe  necessary  in  order  to  present  our 
case.  We  shall  point  out  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  a  shocking  one  which 
should  be  returned  to  conference.  The 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  send 
the  report  back  to  conference. 


AD  J  OURNMEI 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr&  ent,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  <  ne  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move  that  th  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 
o’clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  De¬ 
cember  10,  1963,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Shelley]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loi 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUS 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  j/make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorunyls  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evid^tly  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hqrfse  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members/ailed  to  answer  to  the 
names :  / 

/Roll  No.  223] 

Albert  .  / 

'  Edwards 

Kornegay 

Ayres  / 

Ellsworth 

Long,  La. 

Becker  / 

Farbstein 

McDowell 

Bolton,  / 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Oliver/1. 

Gill 

Mahon 

Brooky’ 

Grant 

Mailliard 

Brow/,  Calif. 

Gurney 

Martin,  Mass. 

BucJOey 

Hanna 

Michel 

Burton 

Harding 

Mllliken 

Clawson,  Del 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Minshall 

(Corman 

Hubert 

Monagan 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hemphill 

Montoya 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jarman 

O'Brien,  El. 

Derounian 

Kee 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Dingell 

Kelly 

Pimle 
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witness  to  this  from  my  own  experience 
spf  serving  with  him  on  this  committee. 

But  even  more  admirable  than  his 
pcSver  of  analysis  is  John  Shelley’s  utter 
devotion  to  objective  aims  beyond  labor 
unions. and  party.  As  A.F.  of  L.  leader, 
he  fought  long  and  hard  to  achieve  labor 
unity  and  to  overcome  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
putes  wmbh  weakened  labor's  effort.  As 
State  senator,  he  helped  establish  a 
model  of  labor-management  cooperation 
in  apprenticeship-training  programs. 
His  utter  devotftm  to  the  public  interest 
as  a  U.S.  Congressman  is  attested  by 
the  unusual  measuto  of  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port  for  his  election  last  November. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  members  of 
both  parties  when  I  wish  John  Shelley 
a  brilliant  and  memorable  career  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  his  bi 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speakei\as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  House,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  served  with  the  distinguish\entle- 
man  from  California,  the  HonS^able 
John  F.  Shelley,  during  the  past  9  yi 
As  a  representative  of  an  urban 
munity,  we  have  had  many  common 
terests  in  legislation  and  in  legislative 
programs,  such  as  urban  renewal,  the 
mass  transit  bill,  and  civil  rights  legis¬ 
lation. 

San  Francisco  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  choice  of  mayor,  and  the  loss  of 
Jack  Shelley  to  this  body  will  be  to  the 
gain  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  With 
his  abundant  experience,  he  should  be 
able  to  provide  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
with  an  aggressive  program  which  will 
insure  its  leadership  among  the  truly 
great  American  cities. 


Quie 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roybal 
St.  George 
Selden 
Senner 
Sheppard 


Shriver 

Slbal 

Sikes 

Stephens 

Stinson 

Stubblefield 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tuck 


Utt 

White 

Whitten 

Wlckersham 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  plans  to  take 
ample  time  to  explain  what  transpired  in 
the  conference.  Rather  than  spending 
the  time  on  reading  the  statement,  that 
time  could  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
what  happened  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  expect  to  use  the  full  hour, 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  December 
6, 1963.) 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  and  statement  were 
printed  in  the  Record  last  Friday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
thereof  be  dispensed  with  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re¬ 
port  today  the  results  of  a  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  conference,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  is  satisfied  with  our  work. 

A  reading  of  the  press  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  are  only  a  few  major 
and  relatively  simple  issues  involved. 
Let  me  point  out  that  there  were  80 
points  of  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  to  be  resolved  and  that 
most  of  these  had  an  important  bearing 
on  our  foreign  policy  or  overseas  opera¬ 
tions  in  some  part  of  the  world. 

While  I  say  that  I  am  sure  no  one  is 
satisfied,  I  am  convinced  that  the  House 
conferees  have  brought  back  a  report 
which  represents  the  best  we  could  do 
under  the  circumstances  and  which  pre¬ 
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serves  as  much  of  the  House  bill  as 
possible. 

In  one  respect,  the  conference  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  this  year  has  been  differ¬ 
ent  than  any  other  conference  in  which 
I  have  ever  participated.  Most  of  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  me  by  my 
House  colleagues  has  not  been  pressure 
to  defend  provisions  of  the  House  bill  to 
the  last  ditch  but  has,  instead,  taken  the 
form  of  arguments  to  accept  various  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  the  House  realizes 
that  we  had  to  go  to  conference  to  defend 
the  House  bill  and  that  our  primary  con¬ 
cern  throughout  our  negotiations  with 
the  representatives  of  the  other  body  was 
to  maintain  the  position  of  the  House. 
There  was  no  way  that  we  could  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  statistics  show  that  the  Senate 
receded  on  a  substantially  larger  number 
of  items  of  difference  than  the  House. 

With  respect  to  money,  we  succeeded 
in  splitting  the  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bill.  The  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  authorized 
$3,499,050,000,  and  the  Senate  bill  au¬ 
thorized  $3,699,340,000 — a  figure  $200,- 
000,000  higher  than  that  in  the  House 
bill.  We  bring  back  a  bill  which  au¬ 
thorizes  $3,599,050,000;  the  House  went 
up  $100,000,000,  and  the  Senate  went 
down  $100,290,000. 

The  details  with  respect  to  money  are 
shown  in  a  table  on  page  22607  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  December  6 
and  on  page  17  of  the  conference 
report. 

Some  of  the  newspaper  reports  that  I 
have  seen  make  it  appear  that  the  con¬ 
ference  devoted  itself  primarily  to  elim¬ 
inating  restrictions  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
Anyone  who  examines  the  facts  will  see 
that  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

Let  me  cite  major  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  are  still  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  conference. 

The  House  language  restricting  aid  to 
countries  permitting  their  ships  to  carry 
cargoes  to  or  from  Cuba  has  been  re¬ 
tained  without  change.  The  Senate  bill 
had  a  somewhat  similar  provision  which 
was  not  quite  as  restrictive  and  which 
was  preferred  by  the  Department  of 
State,  but  the  House  conferees  fought 
for  the  House  language  and  prevailed. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  in¬ 
cluded  a  provision  putting  not  only  the 
Castro  government,  but  any  future  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba,  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  would  not  give  assistance 
to  Cuba  or  grant  a  quota  authorizing 
the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar  until 
appropriate  steps  had  been  taken  to 
compensate  American  citizens  for  prop¬ 
erty  taken  by  the  Castro  regime.  There 
was  no  such  provision  in  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  language  of  the  House  bill  has 
been  preserved  without  change. 

The  conference  also  approved  without 
change  the  provision  of  the  House  bill 
which  prevents  the  construction  of  the 
Indian  steel  plant  without  congressional 
approval. 

The  House  conferees  were  able  to  re¬ 
tain  in  the  bill  also  the  House  language 
requiring  that  no  assistance  may  be 
given  to  the  government  of  any  less 
developed  country  unless  that  countiy 
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is  willing  to  agree  to  institute  an  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program,  although  the 
conference  postponed  the  effective  date 
of  this  requirement  from  December  31, 
1964,  as  provided  in  the  House  bill  to 
December  31,  1965.  It  was  our  belief 
that  those  foreign  governments  who 
were  sincerely  interested  in  economic 
development  should  be  willing  to  enter 
into  investment  guaranty  agreements 
and  that  a  2-year  period  would  provide 
ample  time  for  them  to  make  up  their 
minds  and  take  necessary  preliminary 
action.  We  felt  also  that  countries 
which  were  unwilling  to  enter  into  in¬ 
vestment  guaranty  agreements  should 
be  put  on  notice  of  our  intention  to  cut 
off  aid  and  that  a  2-year  period  would 
be  ample  for  the  closing  out  of  our  pro¬ 
grams  in  such  countries. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  one  major 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which  we  did 
not  accept.  The  Senate  bill  included 
language  requiring  the  President  to  ap¬ 
point  a  series  of  committees  to  evaluate 
the  economic  program  in  each  country 
which  received  economic  aid  during  fis¬ 
cal  year  1963.  These  committees  were 
given  rather  detailed  guidance  as  to  how 
they  should  carry  on  their  work. 

The  House  conferees  were  convinced 
that  the  last  thing  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  needs  is  additional  studies  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens.  It  was  our  feeling 
that  what  the  foreign  aid  program  needs 
is  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  himself 
and  those  primarily  responsible  for  our 
foreign  policy  take  a  new  look  at  foreign 
aid  as  a  tool  for  the  attainment  of  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  decide 
whether  we  are  really  getting  our 
money’s  worth  and  whether  it  is  really 
producing  the  intended  results.  We  see 
no  point  in  sending  a  lot  of  people  travel¬ 
ing  around  the  world  to  produce  a  series 
of  reports  which  will  be  scanned  by  the 
Executive  to  find  comments  favorable 
to  foreign  aid  and  which  will  be  ignored 
in  other  respects. 

We  accepted  language  which  merely 
says  that  the  President  can  appoint  one 
committee  to  study  foreign  aid  if  he 
wants  to. 

I  want  to  take  time  to  deal  with  one 
more  matter  before  making  myself  avail¬ 
able  for  questions.  This  is  the  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  House  of  a  restricted  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  continue 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries. 

The  foreign  aid  message  sent  to  the 
Congress  last  spring,  requesting  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  fiscal  1964,  included  a 
request  for  an  amendment  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  which  would,  in 
effect,  repeal  the  provision  included  in 
that  act  as  originally  passed  requiring 
the  termination  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Communist-dominated 
countries. 

After  consultation  with  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  eliminated 
this  provision  from  the  bill,  and  the 
House  bill  contained  no  language  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  matter.  The  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  included  language  au¬ 
thorizing  the  granting  of  most-favored- 


nation  treatment  to  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  countries  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

Now,  I  feel  that  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  my  fel¬ 
low  House  conferees  owe  the  House  an 
explanation  as  to  why  we  have  changed 
our  position  and  have  brought  back  to 
the  House  legislation  dealing  with  this 
matter,  even  though  the  provision  we 
have  accepted  is  much  more  restrictive 
than  that  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  is  not  what  the  Executive  asked  for. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  point  out  that 
a  lot  has  happened  since  the  President 
sent  his  foreign  aid  message  to  the  House 
on  April  2,  1963,  and  even  since  the 
House  passed  the  foreign  aid  bill  on 
August  23,  1963.  Among  the  things  that 
have  happened  has  been  the  accession 
of  a  new  President.  We  find  ourselves 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  when  it  is  clearly  too 
late  to  initiate  new  legislation,  and  we 
are  told  by  the  new  President  that  the 
continuation  of  most-favored  nation 
treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  is 
the  very  foundation  of  our  policy  toward 
the  Communist-dominated  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  that  the  President 
regards  this  particular  legislation  as  of 
vital  importance. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
do  not  go  to  conference  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  they  go  to  conference  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  In  the  conference  they  found 
themselves  in  this  position. 

The  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  giving  the 
President  the  authority  he  regarded  as 
essential  for  the  conduct  of  his  policy 
for  dealing  with  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  They  recognized  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  obtaining  House  action 
on  this  matter  unless  they  agreed  to 
bring  a  provision  dealing  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  back  from  conference.  We  fully 
recognized  the  position  taken  by  the 
House  in  1962,  and  because  of  that  fact, 
we  insisted  on  a  modification  of  the 
broad  discretion  authorized  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  language.  The  provision  we  have 
brought  to  the  House  today  gives  the 
President  discretion  to  grant  most- 
favored  nation  treatment  to  only  two 
Communist-dominated  countries — Po¬ 
land  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  issues  involved  are  primarily 
those  of  foreign  policy  and  not  eco¬ 
nomics.  Whether  we  increase  of  de¬ 
crease  our  trade  with  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  although  it  undoubtedly  would 
affect  a  number  of  individuals,  would 
have  very  little  impact  on  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  believes  that  we  ought  to  assist 
in  the  liberation  of  the  Communist-dom¬ 
inated  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  believes  that  we  should  go  to  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  today  in  order  to 
attain  that  objective,  and  I  doubt  that 
the  enslaved  peoples  of  these  countries, 
when  they  think  of  the  devastation 
which  atomic  war  would  involve,  want  us 
to  do  so. 

We  are  faced  with  the  situation  then 
of  doing  the  unspectacular  things  which 
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apply  pressures  in  various  ways  to  bring 
freedom  to  these  people.  It  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  present  administration,  just 
as  it  was  the  judgment  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  of  President  Eisenhower,  that 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  encourage 
the  people  of  the  Communist-dominated 
countries  to  maintain  their  national 
identities  and  to  develop  their  economic 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  the  basis  of  our  policy,  and  this 
is  why  this  legislation  is  needed. 

I  urge  the  House  not  to  forget  the  basic 
issue  involved  and  its  importance  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  in  acced¬ 
ing  to  the  Senate  amendment,  although 
you  made  changes  in  it,  was  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  policy  involved  as  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  made  a  representation, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well  of  the  House, 
as  you  point  out,  and  it  was  on  that  basis, 
I  understand,  your  committee  did  not 
ask,  even  though  it  was  requested  to  do 
so  in  the  first  authorization,  this  further 
authority.  I  am  concerned  not  so  much 
about  the  merits  of  whether  we  extend 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
the  two  countries  involved,  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  but  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  use  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  usurp  jurisdiction  of  other  com¬ 
mittees.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  has  no  jurisdiction  in  this  area 
whatever.  I  think  the  gentleman  recog¬ 
nizes  that.  Yet  we  went  along,  even  af¬ 
ter  representations  were  made  by  .the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  ->f  the  House,  in 
accepting  the  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  have  some  explanation  as  to  why  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  statement  of  the 
gentleman  is  basically  correct.  The  pro¬ 
vision  was  in  the  original  foreign  aid  bill 
sent  up  to  Congress  in  April.  After  the 
foreign  aid  bill  had  been  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  several  weeks,  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  requesting  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  this  section  402  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  immediately  conceded  jurisdiction 
to  the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

When  we  went  to  conference,  since  the 
other  body  operates  under  a  different 
system  of  parliamentary  rules,  the  most- 
favored-nation  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  When  this  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  floor,  not  one  single  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  about  this  by  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  including  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
who  had  jurisdiction  over  this  item. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  strong  argument 
used  by  the  Senate  conferees,  plus  the 
fact  that  the  new  administration  ur- 
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gently  requested  this  authority.  •  The 
House  conferees  were  convinced  that  the 
right  thing  to  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  was  to  accept  the  provision  as 
modified  in  conference. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  is 
no  argument  about  the  jurisdiction  un¬ 
der  the  rules  of  the  House  a  broad  gen¬ 
eral  argument  can  be  raised  that  this  is 
not  only  a  matter  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  but  also  a  matter  of 
foreign  policy  in  the  application.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  pointed  out,  this  matter  was 
brought  up  in  the  Senate  and  there  was 
no  objection  over  there.  If  I  recall  cor¬ 
rectly,  in  the  conference  committee  we 
were  told  they  had  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  saying  he  had  no  objection  to 
putting  it  in.  So  we  were  relying  upon 
that  particular  phase  of  the  question, 
and  we  stood  firm  as  long  as  we  could, 
and  finally  got  some  modification,  but  we 
did  feel  that  was  the  best  we  could  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  entitled  to  deal  with  most- 
favored-nations  clause  simply  because  it 
affects  foreign  policy  is  valid  because  the 
same  thing  could  be  said  for  the  whole 
Trade  Agreements  Act;  that  it  affects 
foreign  policy.  Yet  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  was  and  is  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
should  never,  as  in  this  case,  attempt  to 
usurp  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  differentiate  between  the  line  of  ac¬ 
tion  now  being  taken  in  this  bill  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and  still 
divorce  that  action  from  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  As  one  of 
the  House  conferees,  I  might  point  out 
that  this  discussion  demonstrates  the 
difficulties  we  had  on  a  number  of  points 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body. 
Of  course  there  are  foreign  policy  im¬ 
plications  about  this  provision.  No  one 
can  argue  that.  Nor  can  any  one  argue 
that  there  is  sometimes  competing  juris¬ 
diction  between  committees.  However, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  pointed  out  there  had  been  no  dis¬ 
agreement  on  their  side,  and  they  made  a 
very  good  case  for  the  language  as  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  Senate  bill.  We  fi¬ 
nally  accepted  their  provision,  but  we 
tightened  it  up  very  considerably  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  most-favored -nations  clause 
to  these  two  countries  only.  Admittedly 
there  was  originally  some  argument,  and 
then  agreement,  in  the  House  as  to  where 


the  jurisdiction  lay.  But  this  did  not 
mean  we  did  not  have  a  problem  which 
had  to  be  solved.  I  hope  the  House  will 
accept  this  as  a  reasonable  compromise. 
It  is  only  one  of  several.  It  is  one  on 
which  Members  may  disagree,  but  I 
think  we  had  no  choice  but  to  come  up 
with  language  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  First, 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  his  excellent  statement.  Sec¬ 
ond,  I  would  like  to  ask  this:  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  quoted 
indirectly  the  new  President,  President 
Johnson,  in  stating  that  this  particular 
provision  is  vital  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  the  favored  nation  treatment  for 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Could  you  tell 
us  how  the  word  was  received  and  give 
us  a  direct  quote  on  it  rather  than  an 
indirect  statement? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  not 
called  directly  by  the  President.  I  did, 
however,  receive  an  urgent  communica¬ 
tion  that  he  regarded  this  legislation  as 
of  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Do 
you  not  think,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  administration  behind  this  and  have 
unidentified  members  of  the  executive 
department  quoted,  that  we  should  have 
a  direct  quote  from  the  President  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  this  is  something  of  vital 
interest,  too. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  that  we  do  have 
a  direct  quote  from  the  President  on  this 
very  subject  in  his  speech  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  which  he  asked  for  early  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  authorization  without  crip¬ 
pling  amendments  which  would  destroy 
his  flexibility.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
House  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  lan¬ 
guage  which  says  he  has  to  give  the 
most  favored  nation  treatment  to  either 
one  of  these  nations,  but  he  does  have  the 
flexibility  to  do  so,  if  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  it. 
So  I  think  you  cannot  have  a  much  more 
direct  quote  from  the  President  than  you 
have  right  there  in  that  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Keogh).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has.  expired. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

marks  ) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
against  this  conference  report.  That  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  I  think  the  conferees 
have  been  less  than  diligent  in  their  ef¬ 
forts.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  say 
they  have  worked  hard  and  effectively. 
The  conferees  made  a  real  effort,  with 
considerable  success,  to  represent  the 
position  of  the  House.  I  think  the  efforts 
of  the  conferees,  with  the  exception  of 


the  present  speaker,  in  this  case  are  to 
be  commended. 

On  balance  I  would  feel  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  House  was  represented  more 
successfully  than  was  the  position  of 
the  other  body.  My  objection  to  this 
report  is  rather  a  basic  and  longstand¬ 
ing  one  to  the  aid  programs  themselves 
and  for  that  reason  as  I  said  I  shall  vote 
against  the  report. 

There  are  some  figures  that  might 
helpfully  be  kept  in  mind,  and  I  shall 
speak  in  round  numbers  only.  Members 
will  recall  that  when  the  proposal  on 
this  year’s  bill  was  first  brought  to  the 
Congress,  the  request  was  for  $4.9  bil¬ 
lion.  After  the  report  of  the  Clay  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  late  President  Kennedy  re¬ 
duced  the  request  to  $4.5  billion. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  reported  out  a  bill  carrying  ap¬ 
proximately  $4.1  billion.  Then  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  body  reduced  the 
authorization  to  $3.5  billion.  Thereafter 
the  other  body  brought  out  a  bill  which 
provided  about  $4.2  billion  in  authoriza¬ 
tion.  The  other  body  on  the  floor  re¬ 
duced  its  figure  to  $3.7  billion.  In  the 
Committee  of  Conference  the  conferees 
split  almost  exactly  those  two  figures  to 
bring  before  you  now  a  bill  at  $3.6  bil¬ 
lion  or  very  slightly  thereunder.  It  is 
$3.6  billion  on  authorization. 

Upon  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
your  conferees  had  little  trouble.  I  think 
anyone  who  studies  the  table  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  or  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  will  observe  that  there  was  a  very 
real  give  and  take. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  almost  directly  down  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Dollarwise,  therefore,  there  is  little 
to  be  said. 

Reference  has  been  made,  heretofore, 
to  the  matter  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1962.  Unless 
Members  have  questions  upon  that,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  go  further  into  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  that  point — and  I 
think  the  record  has  been  made,  but 
I  do  want  to  express  my  concern  that 
this  conference  report  should  contain  an 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
The  most-favored-nations  treatment  is 
peculiarily  a  part  and  a  basic  part  of  our 
trade  negotiations.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  beyond  just  the  relationship  that 
might  exist  between  countries  such  as 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  It  relates  to  our 
entire  trade  relationships.  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  went  in  depth  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  as  it  would  bear  on  the  pos¬ 
sible  trade  negotiations  act. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  procedure, 
but  if  the  majority  party  which,  after 
all,  controls  this  wants  to  vote  that  kind 
of  procedure,  there  is  very  little  that  the 
minority  can  do  other  than  to  register 
an  objection.  However,  I  would  remind 
everyone  that  the  only  way  to  preserve 
government  by  law  is  by  following  correct 
procedures  or,  if  you  think  the  proce¬ 
dures  are  wrong,  then  change  the  pio- 
cedures.  Do  not,  just  in  order  to  get 
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through  some  substantive  matter  -and 
the  administration  felt  substantively 
that  they  wanted  to  change  our  attitude 
toward  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  in  this 
respect — do  not  violate  good  procedures 
for  this  momentary  benefit.  We  are  see¬ 
ing  entirely  too  much  of  this  in  these 
days,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  undermin¬ 
ing  our  entire  system  of  government  in 
this  kind  of  irregular  process. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Another  point  on  which  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  controversy,  and  I  believe  a 
great  amount  of  concern  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  is  the  question  of  the  interest  to  be 
charged  upon  loans.  Members  will  recall 
that  by  amendment  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  we  established  a  2-percent  rate  on 
interest.  The  other  body  established 
also  a  2 -percent  rate  on  interest  with 
certain  additional  modifications.  First, 
it  provided  a  5-year  grace  period.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  provided  that  there  should  be 
a  limitation  of  35  years  with  respect  to 
any  loan.  Out  of  these  two  provisions 
the  conferees  bring  in  today  a  proposal 
which  gives  a  10-year  grace  period  with 
interest  during  that  period  at  the  rate 
of  three-quarters  of  1  percent  and  then 
thereafter  a  rate  of  2  percent,  excepting 
matters  already  now  negotiated,  with  no 
time  limit  at  all  upon  loans.  Therefore, 
Members  will  immediately  see  that  upon 
this  rather  important  point  there  was  a 
very  great  relaxation  over  the  position 
which  had  been  taken  previously  by  this 
House. 

Next  there  was  a  group  of  amendments 
relating  generally  to  the  area  of  private 
enterprise  and  its  encouragement.  Some 
of  those  had  been  added  on  the  floor, 
some  of  them  had  been  added  in  the 
committee.  As  to  those,  generally,  there 
was  not  much  controversy.  Some  rather 
small  modifications  were  made  but  by 
and  large  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  the 
conference  report  treats  rather  well  the 
private  enterprise  sector  of  our  economy 
and  notes  by  its  action  in  presenting  this 
report  that  we  do  have  a  concern  not 
only  for  the  private  sector  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  but  also  for  the  fact  that  if  such 
programs  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
are  to  be  successful  great  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  the  participation  of  the 
private  sector.  Government  alone  can¬ 
not  caiTy  the  burden  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  there. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  conferees  for  accepting 
the  Senate  provision  for  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  for¬ 
eign  economic  development. 

I  remind  the  gentleman  that  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
establish  a  commission  with  that  same 
general  purpose. 

I  hope  this  Advisory  Committee  will  be 
able  to  make  some  recommendations 
which  will  move  us  in  the  direction  of 
having  economic  development  abroad 
carried  on  by  private  capital  investment 


rather  than  Government  grants  and 
loans. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  There  were  certain 
amendments  which  have  had,  again,  a 
wide  interest,  which  were  put  in  by  the 
other  body.  I  know  that  some  Members 
in  this  House  have  a  concern  over  those. 
There  were  two  which  were  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom¬ 
inick]  .  These  amendments  relate  to  the 
use  of  funds  derived  from  repayment  of 
Alliance  for  Progress  loans  and  of  de¬ 
velopment  loans — these  amendments 
did  go  out.  The  are  not  now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  on  this  point  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  knows,  I  have  been  urging 
the  House  conferees  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments  which  would  have  elimi¬ 
nated  these  back-door  spending  revolv¬ 
ing  funds  and  place  them  on  an  annual 
appropriation  basis. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  aware  of  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  There  were  two  amend¬ 
ments  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in 
this  regard.  I  was  very  hopeful  from 
conversations  I  had  had  that  the  House 
conferees  would  see  their  way  clear  to 
accepting  them.  I  want  to  say  that  by 
the  deletion  of  these  amendments  I  think 
that  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  suffered  greatly,  and  I  regret 
it  deeply. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  there 
was  an  amendment  relating  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas  or,  as  some  say,  the  “fish¬ 
eries  amendment.”  This  concerned  some 
of  our  west  coast  colleagues  particularly 
and  related  to  our  relations  with  certain 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  Un¬ 
der  it  aid  would  have  been  denied  to 
countries  that  extended  their  jurisdiction 
for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the 
high  seas  beyond  that  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  After  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
sideration  that  amendment  which  was 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  other  body  was 
removed  in  its  entirety.  So  there  is  no 
provision  of  that  sort  in  the  bill. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mdirks ) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr/  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski], 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  constructive  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  in 
describing  the  weakening  of  the  2- 
percent  interest  rate  amendment,  which 
the  House  vigorously  adopted.  I  feel  re¬ 
treat  on  this  principle  one  of  the  basic 
weaknesses  of  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
conferees.  However,  since  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  this  section  by  previous 
speakers,  I  direct  my  most  extensive  re¬ 
marks  to  the  restoration  of  the  favored- 
nation  tariff  treatment  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

First,  to  clarify  the  issue,  one  must 
remember  that  in  1962  under  the  Tariff 


Act  this  favored-nation  treatment  was 
removed  but  never  implemented  by  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
Actually,  in  complete  defiance  of  the  1962 
Tariff  Act,  steps  were  never  taken  to  re¬ 
move  this  favored -nation  treatment  and, 
as  a  result,  preferential  tariff  treatment 
has  continued  to  be  extended  to  Poland 
and 'Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must-  remember  that 
the  favored-nation  clause  extends  pref¬ 
erential  tariff  treatment,  and  this  is  the 
issue. 

The  language  which  appears  on  page 
32  of  the  conference  report  discussing 
this  section  is,  I  believe,  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  American  public.  It  refers  to 
liberation: 

The  liberation  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  Soviet  domination  has  the  over¬ 
whelming  support  of  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  representatives. 

However,  the  report  cannot  say  that 
it  has  the  support  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  support  of  anyone  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  foreign  policy  in  the  last  3  years 
has  been  to  repudiate  the  desire  for  free¬ 
dom  evidenced  by  the  captive  nations 
under  communism,  and  the  insistence  of 
the  administration  to  give  preferential 
tariff  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  is  dramatic  proof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  granting  of  preferen¬ 
tial  tariff  treatment  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  merely  maintains  the  status  quo  of 
Communist  control  over  Eastern  Europe. 
It  does  not  aid  the  liberation  of  these 
countries. 

When  we  extend  this  favored  tariff 
treatment  to  these  countries,  we  are  per¬ 
petuating  communism,  not  fighting  or 
defeating  communism. 

Why  Poland  and  Yugoslavia?  If  one 
has  read  the  newspapers  during  the  last 
month,  they  will  find  in  Poland  that  the 
recent  trend  has  not  been  toward  libera¬ 
tion  or  moving  toward  a  pro-Western 
position.  It  has  been  a  trend  of  in¬ 
creased  persecution  of  religion,  increased 
persecution  of  the  economy  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  increased  persecution  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Polish  Communist  government  is 
persecuting  the  people  of  that  country, 
we  are  going  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the 
favored-nation  tariff  treatment,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  of  Yugoslavia  is  directly  participat¬ 
ing  in  subversive  activities  in  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  international  conspiracy,  we  are 
extending  preferential  tariff  treatment 
to  them. 

Incidentally,  Marshal  Tito  is  not  a 
mild,  nonalined  Communist.  He  has 
been  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
since  1917.  He  fought  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  on  the  side  of  the  Communists. 

Also,  during  the  war  years  of  1942  to 
1945  he  spent  more  time  eliminating 
political  opposition  than  he  did  fighting 
the  Nazis  who  controlled  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Marshal  Tito  is  about  as 
free  from  the  Communist  conspiracy  as  is 
Gus  Hall. 
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There  is  no  logic  to  justify  providing 
preferential  tariff  treatment  to  any  Com¬ 
munist  country. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that  the 
very  acquiescence  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  to  this  clause  is  enough  evidence 
to  reject  this  entire  conference  report. 

I  urge  that  we  reject  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  basis  of  respecting  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  or  on  what 

1  consider  a  more  effective  argument, 
that  we  have  no  business  whatsoever  in 
extending  preferential  tariff  treatment 
to  any  Communist  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  rejection  of  the 
conference  report  on  this  basic  issue, 
as  well  as  on  the  valid  objection  to  the 
retreat  the  House  conferees  made  on  the 

2  percent  interest  rate  amendment. 

The  authorization  bill  must  be  stronger 

in  expressing  public  views  concerning  the 
inadequate  and  dangerous  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

iustrks  ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  2 
minutes  allotted  to  me,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  opposed  to  this  conference  report 
on  the  foreign  handout  bill,  first  be¬ 
cause  it  is  $100  million  more  than  was 
authorized  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  am  also  opposed  to  it  because  of 
its  emasculation  of  the  2-percent  inter¬ 
est  rate  on  foreign  loans,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  has 
just  pointed  out.  That  provision,  wisely 
written  into  the  authorization  bill  by 
the  House,  has  been  mangled  to  the  point 
that  it  is  of  no  effect.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  conference  report  because  it  wipes  out 
the  prohibition  to  give  the  most-favored- 
nations  trade  treatment  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because 
it  does  not  deal  realistically  with  the  ex¬ 
propriation  of  American  investments, 
particularly  in  South  America.  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  will  one  of 
these  days  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  situation.  It  does  not  mean  very 
much  in  the  matter  of  halting  expro¬ 
priations  to  say  to  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  that  “you  must  indemnify  Amer¬ 
ican  investors,”  then  use  money  appro¬ 
priated  for  foreign  aid  so  that  they  can 
go  through  the  motions  of  paying  for 
the  properties  they  have  stolen.  That  is 
what  is  happening  today,  and  it  is  a 
shameless  use  of  our  taxpayers’  money. 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  the  creation 
of  an  advisory  committee  on  foreign  aid 
and  private  investment.  We  have  had 
the  Grace  report  and  all  kinds  of  oth¬ 
er  reports  dealing  with  the  matter  of  pri¬ 
vate  investments  in  foreign  countries.^  I 
see  no  reason  for  spending  more  money 
for  another  advisory  committee  or  com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  . 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.^ 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  conference  re¬ 
port,  and  I  join  our  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
in  assuring  Members  that  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  worked  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  the  House  version. 

I  want  to  commend  our  chairman,  Dr. 
Morgan,  as  he  has  shown  in  this  con¬ 
ference  unusual  forcefulness  and  deter¬ 
mination.  His  efforts  are  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  of  the  80  points  of  difference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
the  House  conferees  come  back  with 
neaiiy  75  percent  of  the  differences  re¬ 
solved  in  favor  of  the  House. 

This  record  speaks  very  well  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  House  conferees  led  by  our 
able  chairman. 

Further,  I  do  want  to  comment  on  the 
most-favored-nations  treatment  provi¬ 
sion.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski],  I,  and  all 
of  us  want  to  see  countries  under  Soviet 
domination  liberated.  There  may  be 
several  ways  of  accomplishing  this  de¬ 
velopment.  No  one  advocates  war.  In 
my  opinion  a  desirable  way  is  to  prevent 
their  dependence  on  the  Kremlin.  One 
way  of  liberating  them,  is  to  bring  the 
satellite  countries  on  a  trade  basis  closer 
to  the  free  world.  The  discretionary  au¬ 
thority  provided  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  is  vital  to  the  implementation  of  the 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  That 
is  the  reason  the  House  conferees  acced¬ 
ed  to  the  Senate  version  as  amended  by 
the  House  conferees  to  limit  trade  con¬ 
cessions  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  House  vote  against  this  confer¬ 
ence  report  because  there  is  an  increase 
of  $100  million.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  money  difference  amounted 
to  $200,290,000.  The  Senater  receded  in 
an  amount  of  $100,290,000.  Thus  the 
House  conferees  have  done  better  than 
splitting  the  difference  50-50.  There¬ 
fore,  the  House  conferees,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  pointed  out,  the  House  conferees 
have  done  very  well. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  request  of  the  conferees  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  definition  of  the  language  of 
the  report  dealing  with  title  5  of  the 
bill,  and  the  commitment  of  funds  there¬ 
under  for  research  and  development  on 
the  question  of  population  growth.  It 
is  my  understanding  the  language  re¬ 
placed  dealt  with  the  matter  of  popula¬ 
tion  control.  The  new  language  deals 
with  research.  I  am  anxious  to  get  a 
clarification  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  Senate  version 
included  a  provision  that — 

Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research  in 
the  problems  of  controlling  population 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  programs  of  population  control. 


The  House  conferees  were  adamant 
in  their  opposition.  After  much  debate 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  modification  of  the  Senate 
provision  so  that  it  provides  that — 
Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research 
into  problems  of  population  growth. 


We  are  all  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  population  growth.  The  con¬ 
ferees,  however,  did  not  want  this  House 
or  the  Congress  to  go  on  record  favoring 
disseminating  information  and  the 
means  of  controlling  population. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Then  we  are  not  going 
into  propaganda  for  dissemination  of 
information  or  devices  in  this  field?  It 
is  restricted  to  research  into  problems 
of  population  growth? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  right.  The 
gentleman’s  understanding  is  absolutely 


accurate 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  discussion  we  have  had  up  to  now 
indicates  at  least  one  area  of  fairly  gen¬ 
eral  agreement.  I  refer  to  the  amounts 
under  discussion  in  this  bill.  I  think  the 
agreement  on  the  dollar  figures  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  is  a  reasonable 
one.  It  represents  a  very  substantial  re¬ 
duction  from  what  the  executive  branch 
suggested,  and  deems  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  to  this  country.  I  hope  it  will  not 
again  be  cut  substantially  when  the  ap- 
priation  committee  starts  to  operate  on 


this  program. 

As  has  been  said,  the  House  receded 
on  21  items  out  of  a  total  of  80,  the 
Senate  on  36,  and  23  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  bodies  were  modified  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  have  not  been  specific 
enough  with  respect  to  expropriation. 
May  I  point  out  that  the  language  on  the 
bottom  of  page  9  and  at  the  top  of  page 
10,  of  the  conference  report  indicates 
very  clearly  our  efforts  to  tighten  up  the 
existing  language.  It  makes  clear  pro¬ 
vision  against  what  is  known  as  creeping 
expropriation.  This  language  should 
certainly  provide  additional  weapons  to 
fight  against  actions  of  the  sort  described 
by  the  countries  which  are  receiving  our 


assistance. 

For  reasons  already  mentioned  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Peace 
Corps  was  specifically  excluded  from  this 
flat  prohibition.  The  language  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  appears  on  page  12  of  the 
conference  report;  also  excluded  are  the 
cultural  exchange  program,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  famine  and  disaster 
relief  provided  under  Public  Law  480. 
All  these  exceptions  seem  to  me  to  be 
reasonable.  Even  with  these  exceptions 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  program 
is  very  significantly  tightened. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  interest  rates  which  re¬ 
cipient  countries  must  meet.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  compromise 
which  was  reached  provides  for  a  io- 
year  grace  period  after  which  there  is 
the  imposition  of  a  2-percent  flo  • 
The  executive  branch  pointed  out  to  tne 
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conferees  the  very  real  importance  of 
conducting  this  kind  of  operation  with 
the  abilities  of  the  recipient  countries 
in  mind.  They  pointed  out  that  de¬ 
velopment  loans  are  repayable  in  dol¬ 
lars.  Because  most  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  are  short  of  foreign  exchange,  their 
capacity  to  service  their  debt  obligations 
to  the  United  States  will  depend  on  their 
achieving  an  improvement  in  their  for¬ 
eign  exchange  earning  capabilities. 

Therefore,  a  most  important  feature 
in  any  loan  repayment  obligation  of  a 
recipient  country  is  the  grace  period  on 
principal  repayments.  It  is  because  we 
do  not  wish  to  unduly  burden  these 
countries  with  unrealistic  interest  rates 
that  we  have  felt  it  wise  to  continue  a 
grace  period  for  10  years. 

This  is  the  principle  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  other  lending  countries  to 
accept.  It  seemed  to  us  wise  to  author¬ 
ize  this  amount  of  grace  period,  rather 
than  to  have  a  rigid  prohibition,  and  a 
requirement  of  the  immediate  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  2 -percent-interest  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.-  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  other  foreign  nation  that 
is  making  loans  at  less  than  2  percent? 
Is  it  not  true  that  other  nations,  if 
they  make  foreign  loans,  charge  the 
Treasury  rates  of  their  particular  gov¬ 
ernments  plus  a  premium,  if  there  is  any 
significant  risk  involved? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Of  course, 
the  countries  that  are  involved  in  various 
consortium  agreements  are  obliged  to  go 
along  with  the  terms  agreed  upon.  That 
is  one  reason  we  have  the  provision  say¬ 
ing  that  existing  agreements  cannot  be 
tampered  with. 

To  answer  the  gentleman,  there  are 
other  countries  that  are  lending  money 
on  terms  comparable  to  ours.  It  is  not 
that  we  are  seeking  to  provide  unrealistic 
terms  for  repayment.  However,  if  we 
provide  assistance  to  these  countries,  I 
think  we  must  recognize  we  must  give 
them  some  time  to  put  their  own  house 
in  order.  Only  by  giving  them  a  grace 
period  can  they  generate  enough  from 
the  loans  to  provide  them  with  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  these  payments. 
Otherwise,  we  might  just  as  well  say  we 
are  not  going  to  provide  assistance  of 
any  kind.  I  recognize,  of  course,  there 
are  some  who  feel  that  we  should  not. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Was  the  point 
ever  considered  in  conference  that,  per¬ 
haps,  a  slightly  more  practical  return 
might  permit  us  to  stimulate  the  addi¬ 
tional  investments  or  even  additional  aid 
to  those  countries,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  we  would  be  revolving  our 
fund  with  greater  money? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  we  were  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  look  into  anything  beyond  the 
scope  of  what  was  in  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  Senate,  so  there 
was  no  possibility  of  considering  any  new 
arrangement.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 


feels  higher  interest  rates  are  more  prac¬ 
tical,  but  if  they  kept  underdeveloped 
countries  from  making  arrangements 
with  us,  or  increased  the  likelihood  of 
their  defaulting  on  obligations  assumed, 
no  one  would  be  helped. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays!. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  this 
conference  report.  I  sat  on  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  was  adamant 
in  maintaining  the  position  of  the  House. 
I  th>nk  the  fact  that  when  you  go  into 
conference  with  as  many  items  in  dis¬ 
agreement  as  were  in  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  this  body  and  the  other  body,  and 
with  the  House  maintaining  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  almost  a  2  to  1  ratio,  it  speaks 
well  for  the  conferees  and  especially  for 
the  chairman  whose  leadership  we  fol¬ 
low. 

There  were  some  objections  made  to 
the  money  items.  But,  it  has  been  my 
observation  here  that  when  money  items 
are  in  disagreement  between  the  two 
bodies,  the  usual  procedure  is  to  split 
the  difference  50-50.  We  did  a  little 
better  than  that  and  the  other  body 
came  a  little  farther  our  way  than  we 
went  theirs.  Again  I  think  that  speaks 
well  for  the  chairman  because  he  did 
endeavor  at  all  times  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  House. 

The  other  area  in  which  there  has 
been  some  controversy  is  the  most 
favored  nation  matter.  I  did  point  out 
that  we  agree  this,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  belongs  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  But  it  was  put  in  by 
the  other  body  under  their  rules  and  it 
had  to  be  disposed  of. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  it  has  been  said  here 
that  Yugoslavia  is  part  of  the  monolith¬ 
ic  Communist  conspiracy  that  this  is 
a  debatable  question.  Just  because  it 
was  said  on  the  floor  does  not  necesarily 
make  it  so.  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to 
point  out  that  the  Communists  in  Rus¬ 
sia  have  never  felt  quite  sure  of  this 
themselves.  I  think  that  the  advantage 
to  our  side  has  been  that  they  have  never 
known  quite  where  Tito  has  stood.  I 
have  never  thought  that  he  was  partic¬ 
ularly  our  friend,  but  it  has  been  worth 
something  through  the  years  to  us  to 
keep  the  Communists  in  Moscow  in  doubt 
as  to  where  Tito  and  his  numerous  mili¬ 
tary  divisions  stood. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  but  I  followed  almost  daily 
the  accomplishments  of  the  committee 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  for  the  excellent  job  that  they 
did.  I  feel  that  the  will  of  the  House  has 
prevailed  in  the  conference  report  and 
we  should  be  proud  indeed  to  vote  for 
final  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  conference  re¬ 
port  will  be  adopted. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  did  not  support 
this  legislation  in  its  final  passage  by 
the  House  earlier  this  year,  I  feel  strong¬ 
ly  that  it  was  much  more  desirable  than 
the  compromise  legislation  presented  to 
us  today  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

In  its  present  form,  H.R.  7885  aban¬ 
dons  many  of  the  long-overdue  reforms 
called  for  in  the  bill  as  it  originally 
passed  the  House.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
original  insistence  by  the  House  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  be  tightened  up  has 
been  watered  down.  There  is  little  or 
no  hope  in  this  bill  that  meaningful  con¬ 
gressional  control  will  be  reasserted. 

Basically,  the  broad  powers  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  were  under  such  deserved  attack 
on  this  floor,  are  now  quietly  sustained. 
The  old  arguments  that  “flexibility  of 
policy”  is  required,  have  been  used  to 
cover  a  complexity  of  maladministration 
in  the  past.  In  acceding  to  the  Senate’s 
larger  grant  of  authority  and  discretion 
to  the  White  House  and  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  this  program,  we  are  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  same  powers  which  have  existed 
so  long.  I  still  believe  the  Congress 
should  demand  reasonable  standards  of 
administration  and  that  the  discretion¬ 
ary  powers  should  be  sharply  limited. 
These  restrictions  should  certainly  in¬ 
clude  a  statement  of  congressional  policy 
with  respect  to  trade  and  aid  with  and  to 
Communist  countries.  The  compromise 
which  perpetuates  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Communist  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  is,  in  my  opinion,  unsupport- 
able. 

This  bill  adds  $100  million  to  the  funds 
originally  authorized  by  the  House.  Im¬ 
portant  as  this  issue  is,  of  even  greater 
importance  is  the  fact  that  in  so  many 
of  its  details,  the  bill  concedes  too  much 
and  recedes  too  far  from  the  principles 
that  guided  the  House  a  few  months  ago. 
If  we  agree  to  this  report,  we  will  be 
evading  again  the  responsibilities  that 
are  clearly  ours  to  force  the  reforms  in 
foreign  aid  that  we  know  must  be  made 
and  which  we  know  the  American  people 
are  demanding. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  careful  study  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963  reveals  the  com¬ 
pelling  need  for  extensive  reevaluation 
and  revision  of  the  use  of  these  concepts 
by  the  United  States  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy.  Historically,  I  have  gen¬ 
erally  supported  our  mutual  security 
programs,  although  I  have  consistently 
voted  to  strip  from  these  measures  many 
of  the  wasteful  and  fiscally  unsound  fea¬ 
tures  which  have  plagued  these  plans, 
particularly  in  recent  years.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  share  this  concern  in  that  both 
Houses  of  this  Congress  have  seen  fit 
to  sharply  curtail  certain  aspects  of  the 
program  originally  sent  up  by  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  these 
revisions  'are  somewhat  random  in  na¬ 
ture  and  strike  only  at  the  most  flagrant 
and  obvious  abuses  that  have  perverted 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  respect. 
These  revisions  have  been  aimed  at  the 
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symptomatic  manifestations  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  not  at  the  core  or  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program,  following  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  to  assist  some  110  countries 
and  territories.  Eighteen  years  later  we 
are  presently  assisting  some  95  coun¬ 
tries  and  territories.  It  therefore  seems 
obvious,  this  aid  must  of  necessity  be 
thinly  spread  and  increasingly  dilute. 
How  long  can  we  continue  to  subsidize 
a  majority  of  the  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  regardless  of  our  strength 
and  wealth? 

I  believe  that  we  must  survey  each  re¬ 
cipient  of  our  aid,  nation  by  nation,  pro¬ 
gram  by  program.  Guidelines  must  be 
layed  out  and  qualifying  requirements 
should  be  rigidly  established.  Goals 
and  objectives  should  be  spelled  out  care¬ 
fully  and  progress  reports  to  the  Congress 
should  determine  whether  or  not  a  na¬ 
tion  should  continue  as  a  recipient  of 
our  aid. 

I  feel  that  we  would  be  far  wiser  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  toward  realistic 
and  practical  goals  involving  fewer  coun¬ 
tries,  than  continuing  to  compound  the 
evils  of  the  scatter- gun  techniques  we 
continue  to  employ. 

The  military  assistance  aspect  of  this 
program  should  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
appraised.  The  objectives  of  this  under¬ 
taking  should  be  redefined  and  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  such  alinements  weighed 
against  the  costs.  The  United  States 
provides,  in  my  opinion,  a  completely 
disproportionate  share  of  the  security 
requirements  of  our  prosperous  allies. 
The  time  has  come  to  reassess  these 
alinements. 

In  other  instances  these  funds  have 
been  needed  to  build  up  military  estab¬ 
lishments  in  countries  whose  leaders  have 
used  such  forces  to  perpetuate  their  own 
undemocratic  regimes.  Some  of  these 
governments  have  been  frankly  com¬ 
munistic  and  frequently  antagonistic 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  con¬ 
tinuing  such  programs  until  completely 
reevaluated. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  is 
fraught  with  excessively  poor  adminis¬ 
trative  practices.  The  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  reports  that  in  some 
instances  funds  obligated  for  projects 
were  subsequently  diverted  to  other  uses 
when  the  projects  did  not  materialize. 
This  practice  circumvents  congressional 
control  and  should  be  terminated  at 
once. 

The  committee  declares  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  the  true  extent  of 
foreign  aid  personnel  costs  because  they 
are  obscured  by  the  diversity  of  sources 
from  which  they  are  paid  and  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  AID  charging  some  employees  to 
program  costs.  There  are  references  by 
the  committee  to  the  expanding  practice 
of  “contract  foreign  aid”  indicating  that 
in  excess  of  $435  million  is  administered 
under  contract  to  AID.  These  private 
concerns  in  essence  provide  aid  to  various 
nations  for  a  fee  and  in  many  instances 
this  fee  has  been  exorbitant.  **The  cost 
for  administration  of  some  such  con¬ 


tracts  has  exceeded  $50,000  per  man  per 
year.  I  feel  these  practices  demand  a 
complete  investigation  and  revision. 

It  should  be  emphasized  the  executive 
branch  has  participated  in  a  number  of 
additional  administrative  practices 
which  are  extremely  reprehensible. 
Among  these  are  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  future  programs  with¬ 
out  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  misuse  of  our  aid  dollars  to  create 
government-owned  installations  to  com¬ 
pete  with  free  enterprise  in  various  na¬ 
tions. 

These  practices  must  be  halted. 

In  conclusion,  I  subscribe  to  the  views 
of  those  members  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Aid  when  they  signed 
the  minority  views  on  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1963: 

We  believe  it  is  high  time  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  pause  and  take  a  hard,  realistic  *= 
look  at  this  entire  program.  We  must  put 
away  the  carrot  and  lay  the  facts  of  life 
before  our  allies.  We  must  enunciate  spe¬ 
cific  objectives  which  are  within  our  means 
to  achieve  through  foreign  aid.  And  we 
must  concentrate  and  sharpen  our  effort  to 
secure  those  objectives. 

Most  of  all,  we  must  not  fool  ourselves  that 
the  biU  accompanying  this  report  will  ac¬ 
complish  any  of  these  long  overdue  reforms. 

In  the  public  interest,  this  is  the  course 
which  we  should  follow.  Until  we  do,  the 
public  interest  demands  that  this  legislation 
be  defeated. 

To  sum  up — 

The  aid  program  must  be  completely  re¬ 
vised. 

The  aid  program  must  be  brought,  in  aU 
its  financial  aspects,  under  the  unfettered 
control  of  the  Congress. 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  to  the 
actual  amount  which  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  can  absorb  effectively,  and  deobligated 
funds  must  Immediately  revert  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

The  aid  program  must  be  withheld  from 
countries  which  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
territorial  expansion. 

The  aid  program  must  have  stricter  ad¬ 
ministrative  supervision,  and  all  “featherbed¬ 
ding”  practices  must  be  terminated. 

The  aid  program  must  require  specific  con¬ 
gressional  authorization  for  each  project 
exceeding  $50  million. 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  ex¬ 
clusive  to  non-Communist  countries. 

The  aid  program  must  contain  stronger 
safeguards  to  prohibit  the  use  of  our  aid  to 
finance  government-owned  productive  fa¬ 
cilities  which  compete  with  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  recipient  countries. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  no¬ 
tify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  195,  nays  164,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  74,  as  follows:  . 


[Roll  No.  224] 
YEAS— 195 


Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Albert  • 

Grabowski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Arends 

Gray 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ashley 

Green,  Oreg. 

O  Neill 

Aspinall 

Griffin 

Osmers 

Auchincloss 

Griffiths 

Ostertag 

Baldwin 

Gubser 

Patman 

Barrett 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Patten 

Barry 

Halleck 

Pepper 

Bass 

Halpern 

Perkins 

Bates 

Hansen 

Philbin 

Beckworth 

Harding 

Pike 

Blatnik 

Hardy 

Pilcher 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Pirnie 

Boland 

Hays 

Powell 

Bolton, 

Healey 

Price 

Frances  P. 

Hechler 

Pucinski 

Brademas 

Holifield 

Purcell 

Broomfield 

Holland 

Rains 

Burke 

Hosmer 

Randall 

Burkhalter 

Joelson 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Reuss 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Jones,  Ala. 

Riehlman 

Cameron 

Kars  ten 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Carey 

Karth 

Robison 

Celler 

Kastenmeler 

Rodino 

Chelf 

Keith 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Clark 

Keogh 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cleveland 

King,  Calif. 

Roosevelt 

Cohelan 

Kirwan 

Rosenthal 

Conte 

Kluczynski 

Rostenkowski 

Daddario 

Kunkel 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Daniels 

Lankford 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Dawson 

Leggett 

St.  Onge 

Delaney 

Lesinski 

Schweiker 

Dent 

Libonatl 

Schwengel 

Denton 

Lindsay 

Selden 

Diggs 

Lloyd 

Shipley 

Donohue 

Long,  Md. 

Sickles 

Dulski 

McDade 

Sisk 

Duncan 

McFall 

Slack 

Dwyer 

Mclntire 

Smith,  Iowa 

Edmondson 

MacGregor 

Springer 

Elliott 

Madden 

Staebler 

Everett 

Mahon 

Stafford 

Evins 

Mathias 

Staggers 

Fallon 

Matsunaga 

Steed 

Fascell 

Matthews 

Stratton 

Feighan 

Meader 

Sullivan 

Finnegan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Thornberry 

Fino 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Toll 

Flood 

Mlnish 

Tupper 

Fogarty 

Montoya 

Udall 

Ford 

Moorhead 

Ullman 

Fraser 

Morgan 

Van  Deerlin 

Frelinghuysen 

Morse 

Vanik 

Friedel 

Morton 

Wallhauser 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Moss 

Watts 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Multer 

Weltner 

Gallagher 

Murphy.  Ill. 

Whalley 

Ganna  tz 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Gary 

Natcher 

Young 

Giaimo 

Nedzl 

Zablocki 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Gilbert 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

NAYS— 164 

Abbitt 

Casey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Abele 

Cederberg 

Haley 

Abernethy 

Chamberlain 

Hall 

Adair 

Chenoweth 

Harris 

Alger 

Clancy 

Harrison 

Anderson 

Clausen, 

Harsha 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Don  H. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Andrews, 

Collier 

Henderson 

N.  Dak. 

Colmer 

Herlong 

Ashbrook 

Corbett 

Hoeven 

Ashmore 

Cramer 

Hoffman 

Avery 

Cunningham 

Horan 

Baker 

Curtin 

Horton 

Baring 

Curtis 

Huddleston 

Battin 

Dague 

Hull 

Becker 

Derwinski 

Hutchinson 

Beermann 

Devine 

Ichord 

Belcher 

Dole 

Jennings 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dorn 

Jensen 

Bennett,  Mich.  Dowdy 

Johansen 

Berry 

Downing 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Betts 

Findley 

Jonas 

Bonner 

Fisher 

Jones,  Mo. 

Bow 

Flynt 

Kilburn 

Bray 

Foreman 

Kilgore 

Brock 

Forrester 

King,  N.Y. 

Bromwell 

Form  tain 

Knox 

Brotzman 

Fuqua 

Kyi 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gathings 

Laird 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Glenn 

Landrum 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Goodell 

Langen 

Bruce 

Goodling 

Latta 

Burleson 

Cannon 

Gross 

Grover 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 
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McClory 

Quillen 

Taft 

McCulloch 

Reid,  Bh 

Talcott 

McLoskey 

Relfel 

Taylor 

McMillan 

Rich 

Teague,  Calif. 

Marsh 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Martin,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Tollefson 

May 

Roudebush 

Tuten 

Mills 

Roush 

Van  Pelt 

Moore 

Rumsfeld 

Waggonner 

Morris 

Saylor 

Watson 

Mosher 

Schadeberg 

Weaver 

Murray 

Schenck 

Westland 

Nelsen 

Schneebeli 

Wharton 

Norblad 

Scott 

Whitener 

O'Konski 

Secrest 

Williams 

Passman 

Short 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Pelly 

Siler 

Winstead 

Pillion 

Skubitz 

Wyman 

Poage 

Smith,  Calif. 

Younger 

Poff 

Smith,  Va. 

Pool 

Snyder 
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ANSWERED  “PRESENT” 
Bell 

NOT  VOTING — 74 


Ayres 

Jarman 

Sheppard 

Bolling 

Kee 

Shriver 

Bolton, 

Kelly 

Sibal 

Oliver  P. 

Kornegay 

Sikes 

Brooks 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Brown,  Calif. 

McDowell 

Stinson 

Buckley 

Macdonald 

Stubblefield 

Burton 

Mailliard 

Thomas 

Clawson,  Del 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  La. 

Cooley 

Michel 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Corman 

MiUiken 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Minshall 

Trimble 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Monagan 

Tuck 

Derounian 

Morrison 

Utt 

Dingell 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Vinson 

Edwards 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

White 

Ellsworth 

Quie 

Whitten 

Farbstein 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Wickersham 

Gill 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Widnall 

Grant 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Willis 

Green,  Pa. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Gurney 

Roybal 

Wilson, 

Hanna 

St.  George 

Charles  H. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

St  Germain 
Senner 

Shelley 

Wright 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mrs. 
St.  George  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Wickersham  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  O’Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas.” 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  vote 
I  am  recorded  as  voting  “nay.”  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  CormanI.  Therefore,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  vote  and  vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
^may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
ctend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  adopted. 

re  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  Vequest  of  the  gentleman  fyom 
Pennsylvania? 

ThereNwas  no  objection. 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Farbstein  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Utt  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Hemphill 
against. 

Mr.  Quie  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  for,  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton 
against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Shriver  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Minshall  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Whitten 
against. 

Mr.  Sibal  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 

Mr.  Cooley  for,  with  Mr.  Clawson  of  Del¬ 
aware  against. 

Mr.  Dingell  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Burton  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr.  Derounian  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Gurney 
against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Sikes  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr.  Mailliard  for,  with  Mr.  Grant  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Kornegay  against.  r 

Mr.  McDowell  for,  with  Mr.  Jarman  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  Stinson  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 


The  SPEAKER.  This  \s(  District  of 
Columbia  day.  \he  Chair/recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  NsoutyCarolina  [Mr. 
McMillan],  chairman  Af  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  CoMmbia. 

Mr.  McMILLAN. /MY  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman/fromY Alabama  [Mr. 
Huddleston]  fopAthe  purhpse  of  calling 
up  two  bills. 


MAINTI 


TANCE  OF  PERPI 
ACCOUNTS 


[UAL 


Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  speakep,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
trict/of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill 
20^4)  to  eliminate  the  maintenance  byN 
e  District  of  Columbia  of  perpetual  ac- 
ounts  for  unclaimed  moneys  held  in 
trust  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  any 
case  in  which  any  money  has  been  held  in 
trust  for,  or  for  the  account  of,  any  person 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  pursuant  to  statute  or  otherwise,  and  no 
communication,  in  writing  or  otherwise  as 
indicated  by  a  written  memorandum,  has 
been  received  by  the  government  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  concerning  such  money 
from  the  person  entitled  thereto,  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  ten  years,  the  Commissioners 
shall  send  notice  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  to  the  last  known  address  of  the  person 
for  whom  such  money  is  being  held.  Such 
mailed  notice  shall  contain  a  statement  that 
money  is  being  held  for  such  person  and  if  no 


written  claim  for  the  return  thereof  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commissioners  within  sixta* 
days  of  the  date  such  notice  is  mailed,  eJty 
future  claim  therefor  will,  subject  to  Xhe 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  bar  for¬ 
ever  barred. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  less  than  sixty  da^s  after 
the  mailing  of  any  notice  pursuit  to  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  the  Cooftnissioners 
shall  publish  notice  once  each  jfeek  for  two 
successive  weeks  in  a  newspaVer  of  general 
circulation  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
published  notice  shall  be  ejAitled  “Notice  of 
Names  of  Persons  Appeajrng  to  be  Owners 
of  Unclaimed  Money  HeJQ  by  the  District  of 
Columbia”  and  shall  cam  tain: 

(1)  The  names  anfl  the  last  known  ad¬ 
dresses,  if  any,  ot/tbe  persons  for  whom 
moneys  are  being  Weld  (listed  in  alphabetical 
order  of  their  surnames). 

(2)  A  statement  setting  forth  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  suhAction  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  If  nc^rrltten  claim  for  the  return  of 
any  such  jAoney  is  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  by  the  date  specified  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  rrotices,  which  date  shall  be  not  less 
than  lAnety  days  from  the  date  of  publica¬ 
tion/^  the  second  notice,  such  money  shall 
be ^deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SjAtes  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
mbia  and  all  claims  for  such  money  shall 
be  forever  barred. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  where  any  money  held 
in  trust  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  period  of  time  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  specified  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  is  in  an  amount  less 
than  the  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  of  giving  notice  as  required  by  the 
first  two  sections  of  this  Act,  such  money 
may  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  notice  requirements  of  sections  1 
and  2  hereof,  and  after  such  deposit  all 
claims  for  such  money  shall  be  forever  barred. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  return  of  any  money 
deposited  with  the  government  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  to  the  person  making  such 
deposit  after  notice  has  been  given  such 
person  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Commission¬ 
ers  are  authorized  to  deduct  from  such  re¬ 
turned  money  the  costs  of  mailing  and 
publishing  notices  required  by  this  Act,  and 
shall  deposit  the  amount  so  deducted  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  word 
“Commissioners”  means  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
their  designated  agent. 

Ir.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
se  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


we  have  just  a  brief  explanation 
bill? 

UDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
existing  law,  the  District  of  Co- 
quired  to  hold  in  perpetuity 
mto  certain  accounts  under 


str 

Mi 

of  thi; 

Mr. 
under 
lumbia  is 
funds  paid 
the  custody  oMhe  District  of  Columbia. 
These  include  \he  juvenile  court,  the 
Highway  Department,  and  other  depart¬ 
ments.  This  legislation  will  merely  re¬ 
quire  that  the  District  of  Columbia  hold 
these  balances  for  a  period  of  10  years 
before  they  are  covered \nto  the  general 
treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  )unds  for  au¬ 
tomobile  insurance  go  intcN a  specific 
fund — and  I  realize  it  is  a  comparatively 
small  amount — but  since  this  is\an  ear¬ 
marked  fund,  would  it  not  havk  been 
better  to  have  provided  that  thN  un¬ 
claimed  funds  which  have  been  paick.  in 


for  the  purpose  of 
surance  should  go  to  this 
fund?  Does  the  gentleman 


providing  auto 

earmarked 
agree  that 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  agreed  to  add  cleare>i  for  President  independent  offices 

appropriation  bill.  Sens.  Curtis ,/Hruska,  and Nfarborough  expressed  concern  over 
effects  of  meat  imports.  Sen.  Morse  commended  Secretary  Freeman's  policies  to 
assist  lumber  industry.  House  received  conferenceVreport  on  vocational  education 
bill.  Rep.  Nelsen  urged  attention  be  given  to  meat\import  problem.  Rep.  Blatnik 
complimented  accelerated  public  works  and  ARA  programs.  House  Rules  Committee 
cleared  manpower  development  and  training  bill. 


SENATE 


1. 


INDEPENDENT  JZfFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  Both  Houses  a^eed  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  8747,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagree¬ 
ment.  TKis  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  (pp.  22788-^5,  22920-9). 
Agreed/^o  an  amendment  providing  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Natio*(al  Science  Foundation  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  agency\for  research 
without  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  (p.  22792). 
otXxer  items  of  interest. 


See  Digest  198  for 


2. 


CIR  POLLUTION.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  6518\  to 
improve,  strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  air  pollution.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp. 

22929-31 


22805-J 


3.  FORESTRY. 


Sen.  Morse  commended  Secretary  Freeman  for  his  policies  to  assist 


V 


I 


-  2  - 

the  lumber  industry  and  Inserted  several  items,  including  the  Secretary’s  re* 
cent  address  to  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  pp.  22870-6. J 

Sen.  Morse  commended  the  announcement  that  Secretary  Hodges  would  have 
■he  Bureau  of  Standards  review  present  lumber  standards  and  inserted  an  article 
oi  "action  taken  in  Florida  by  its  State  legislature  to  make  it  illegal/to 
install  lumber  exceeding  a  19-percent  moisture  content  in  any  structure  or 
building  used  for  human  habitation."  pp.  22876-7 

A.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Curtis  called  on  this  department  to  "use  all  bfce  power 
vested  inVjLt  to  lessen  the  importation  of  livestock  and  meat,"  /nd  urged 
enactment  6£  his  bill  to  increase  the  import  duty  on  livestocjr  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducts  by  25 percent,  pp.  22854-5 

Sen.  HruskV  expressed  his  concern  over  meat  imports  and/inserted  a  brief 
filed  by  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association  with' the  Tariff  Commission 
opposing  tariff  decreases  on  livestock  and  meat  product/,  pp.  22880-1 

Sen.  Yarborougt\expressed  his  concern  over  "the  imoact  on  the  domestic  beef 
cattle  industry  of  Che  current  beef  import  situation^"  and  inserted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Texas  ano\Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  opposing  tariff 
concessions  on  livestock,  meat,  and  meat  products'at  the  forthcoming  Geneva 
trade  talks,  p.  22892 

5.  PEACE  CORPS.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee/reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
9009,  to  increase  the  appropriation  authorization  for  the  Peace  Corps  from 
$63,750,000  for  fiscal  year  196^3  to  $102,J300,000  for  fiscal  year  1964  (S.  Rept, 
759).  p.  22853 


6,  MINERALS.  The  Interior  and  Insular 
S.  1534,  to  stabilize  the  domestic 
bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Fin« 


iairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment 


id  and  zinc  industry  (S,  Rept, 
ice  XJommittee.  p,  22853 


758).  This 


7.  LANDS;  RECREATION.  The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  S.  792,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Sl/eping  Bear  Dunes ^N at ional  Lakeshore,  Mich.  pp. 
D974-5 

ROADS.  The  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  Res, 
217,  to  authorize  a  ^/udy  of  a  national  system  of  \cenic  highways  (S.  Rept. 
760).  p.  22853 


9.  FOREIGN  AID.  Agreed  to  a  unanimous  consent  request  by  Sen.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  vote  Thurs.  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7885,  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  p.  22934 

TghT  Inserted  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Jteate  tor  External 


FORE  TRADE.  Sen.  Fulbright  inserted  an  address  by  West  German  Chancellor 

?d  on  the  Atlantic  partnership,  including  comments  on  aid  to  letes  develop- 
:ountries  and  development  of  the  European  Common  Market,  pp.  228^7-9 


of /Canada  concerning  the  programs  of  the  Canadian  Go'' 
oreign  aid.  p.  22897 


srnment  in  the 


.VIL  DEFENSE,  Sen.  Thurmond  inserted  a  resolution  of  the  Association  oik  the 
U.S.  Army  favoring  ’’reasonably  effective  civil  defense  throughout  the  coi^^try." 
p.  22893  ^ 


12.  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Sen.  Ervin  inserted  his  article,  "The  U.S.  Congress  and  Civil 
Rights  Legislation."  pp.  22858-61 
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V  Tin  is  bill  would  apply  if  the  disability  is 
raced  100  percent  in  accordance  with  the 
regiHar  provisions  of  the  1945  rating  sched¬ 
ule,  providing  it  is  based  on  an  impairment 
reasonably  certain  to  continue  throughout 
the  veteran’s  lifetime.  Temporary  ratings  of 
100  perceAt  assigned  dining  periods  of  hos- 
pitalizationVor  convalescence  under  para¬ 
graph  28,  29, Nr  30  of  tlle  1945  rating  schedule 
could  not  serN  as  a  basis  for  the  grant  of 
benefits  under  this  law.  A  rating  protected 
under  the  1925  rating  schedule  or  a  rating 
protected  after  20\vears  by  38  U.S.C.  110 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  HR.  221. 
Because  of  recent  adVances  in  therapeutic 
methods,  a  rating  of  100  percent  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  or  a  neuropsychiatxic  disorder  would 
not  confer  entitlement  un<W  this  bill  unless 
the  disability  reached  a  stat\  level  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  rating  board.  Ratings  in  which 
the  100-percent  evaluation  is  based  on  un¬ 
employability,  and  extraschedulak  ratings  of 
100  percent  assigned  under  authdiuty  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  Administrator,  are  within  the 
scope  of  this  bill,  if  the  disability  is  static. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Section  1712  of  chapter  35  of  title  \8, 
United  States  Code,  sets  out  time  limits  or 
age  limits  within  which  the  educational  ben 
efits  of  the  chapter  must  be  used  by  the 
eligible  person.  One  series  of  amendments 
approved  by  the  committee  adds  a  new  sub¬ 
section  to  section  1712  which  will  insure  that 
the  time  available  to  the  eligible  person  shall 
not  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Veterans’  Administration  to 
process  an  application  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
eligible  person,  with  the  proviso  that  no  edu¬ 
cational  assistance  can  be  afforded  to  the 
eligible  person  beyond  his  31st  birthday  as  a 
result  of  this  new  subsection. 

Since  varying  lengths  of  time  are  required 
by  the  Veterans’  Administration  to  process 
an  application  under  chapter  35  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  especially  when  there  is 
some  question  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  an  application  has 
been  filed,  the  committee  did  not  feel  that 
the  time  required  for  this  processing  should 
be  counted  as  having  deceased  the  time  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  to  the  eligible 
person  to  use  the  benefits  of  the  chapter  if 
his  application  had  been  approved  on  the 
same  day  it  had  been  filed. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  221,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  allowing  5  years  to  anyone  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  23  on  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  H.R.  221  to  use  the  benefits  of  chap¬ 
ter  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  if  he 
was  made  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  thr 
chapter  solely  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  22a. 
The  committee  amended  this  section  by^e- 
leting  the  requirement  that  the  eligible^er- 
son  be  under  the  age  of  23  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  with  the  proviso  that  nv  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  can  be  afforded  to  the  eli¬ 
gible  person  beyond  his  31st  bujchday  as  a 
result  of  this  section.  Section/  5  was  also 
amended  by  adding  a  provisjbn  similar  to 
the  new  subsection  added  /o  section  1712 
mentioned  above.  V 

The  rationale  of  a  saving  clause  such  as 
section  5  of  H.R.  221,  i^hat  an  eligible  per¬ 
son  should  not  have  heights  reduced  simply 
because  the  bill  hacDfiot  been  enacted  at  an 
earlier  date.  In  th jfc  instance  the  committee 
decided  that  tbfis  reasoning  had  equal 
validity  in  the^ase  of  an  eligible  person 
who  was  23  or  Jwer  on  the  date  of  enactment 
as  it  did  inythe  case  of  an  eligible  person 
under  the  Age  of  23  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
Section  5 Vas  amended,  applies  only  to  those 
personsj^ade  eligible  solely  by  the  enactment 
of  thisXct. 

Thg committee  also  adopted  amendments 
adding  subsection  (b)  to  section  5  of  H.R. 
23)f  in  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
jl he  application  of  section  5,  as  amended, 
/would  discriminate  againt  the  children  of  a 
parent  whose  death  was  service  connected. 


Since  the  child  of  a  parent  who  had  died  as 
a  result  of  a  service-connected  disability 
would  be  an  “eligible  person”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  War  Orphans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  due  to  his  parent’s  service - 
connected  death,  he  would  not  be  an  “eligi¬ 
ble  person”  solely  as  a  result  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  H.R.  221  even  though  his 
parent  had  been  afflicted  with  a  permanent 
and  total  service-connected  disability  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  However,  the  child  in  the 
same  fact  situation  would  be  solely  eligible 
within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of  H.R.  221  if 
his  parent’s  death  had  not  been  service  con¬ 
nected.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
unjust  discrimination  in  the  application  of 
section  5  against  the  children  of  a  parent 
who  died  as  result  of  his  service -connected 
disabilities,  the  committee  added  subsection 
(b)  to  section  5  of  H.R.  221. 

This  subsection  provides  that  in  those 
cases  where  a  child’s  eligibility  due  to  his 
parent’s  service-connected  death  occurred 
after  the  lapse  of  the  time  periods  and  age 
limitations  applicable  to  him  under  section 
1712,  he  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  eligible 
person  solely  as  a  result  of  the  amendments 
made  by  H.R.  221  if  his  parent  was  afflicted 
with  a  permanent  and  total  service-con¬ 
nected  disability  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Both  the  new  subsection  to  be  added  t< 
sNtion  1712  of  chapter  35,  title  38,  Unit) 
Stares  Code,  and  section  5  of  H.R.  221 /(is 
amended,  contain  provisos  that  no  educa¬ 
tional Nassistance  shall  be  provided  Ao  an 
eligible  Nperson  beyond  his  31st  birthday. 
This  proviso  was  felt  to  be  advisable  for  two 
reasons:  (PV  Similar  provisos  are^present  in 
two  other  provisions  of  chapter  35,  which 
permit  educatremal  assistance  Jo  be  furnished 
beyond  the  23crtoirthday  of  the  eligible  per¬ 
son.  (2)  It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
that  a  parent,  assuming  Ac  were  financially 
capable,  would  be  VuSnishing  educational 
assistance  to  his  chilg^en  beyond  their  31st 
birthdays. 

RELIEF  OF  ^VETERANS’  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION  FROM  PAYMENT  OF 

CERTARf  INTEREST 

The  bijf  (S.  2064)  to  relieveSthe  Vet¬ 
erans’  Jftlministration  from  paymg  in- 
terest^n  the  amount  of  capital Vunds 
tranff  erred  in  fiscal  year  1962  fromrthe 
dij^ct  loan  revolving  fund  to  the  If , 
Jarantee  revolving  fund  was  consii 
r  fired,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  thin 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec¬ 
tion  1823(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  “The  Administrator 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  interest  on 
transfers  made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1962  (76  Stat.  8) ,  from  the  capital 
of  the  ‘direct  loans  to  veterans  and  reserves 
revolving  fund’  to  the  ‘loan  guaranty  re¬ 
volving  fund’  and  adjustments  shall  be  made 
for  payments  of  interest  on  such  transfers 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sen¬ 
tence.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re¬ 
port  (No.  754),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  relieve  the 
Veterans’  Administration  from  paying  inter¬ 
est  on  the  amount  of  capital  funds  trans¬ 


ferred  in  fiscal  year  1962  from  the 
loan  revolving  fund  to  the  loan  guarantee  j 
volving  fund. 

Section  1823(b)  of  title  38,  United 
Code,  requires  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs  of  the  Veterans’  Administration  to  pay 
interest  on  funds  advanced  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  direct  loans  to  veterans  to  buy 
or  build  homes  or  farmhouses/  The  interest 
paid  by  veterans  on  these /direct  loans  is 
used  to  make  the  interesypayments  to  the 
Treasury  on  the  borrowed/funds  and  to  cover 
the  losses  incurred  by  JChe  direct  loan  pro¬ 
gram. 

Public  Law  87-404/  authorized  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  funds  from  /he  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  to  the  loan/guarantee  revolving  fund 
during  the  fiscal  year  1962,  in  order  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  increased  cost  of  claims  and  prop¬ 
erty  acquisitions  resulting  from  defaulted 
guaranteed /or  insured  loans.  Pursuant  to 
this  provipfon,  $105.7  million  was  transferred 
from  thf  direct  loan  revolving  fund  to  the 
loan  guarantee  revolving  fund.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  law,  the  Administrator  is  required  to  pay 
apnZoximately  $4  million  annually  in  interest 
payments  to  the  Treasury  on  these  trans- 
rred  funds  even  though  they  have  not  been 
’used  in  making  direct  loans  and  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  any  income  with  which  to  meet  the 
interest  payments  owed  to  the  Treasury. 
Therefore,  the  interest  income  earned  by  the 
direct  loan  revolving  fund  has  been  used  to 
cover  the  interest  due  on  the  transferred 
$105.7  million  which  does  not  itself  produce 
any  income  to  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  remove 
the  obligation  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans’  Administration  to  pay  interest  to 
the  Treasury  on  the  funds  which  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund 
from  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund.  This 
revocation  would  be  retroactive  as  to  previous 
interest  payments  which  have  already  been 
paid  to  the  Treasury. 


DELEGATION  OF  CERTAIN  AUTHOR¬ 
ITY  TO  CHIEF  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 
IN  VETERANS’  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  5691)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  allow  the 
Administrator  of  Veteran’s  Affairs  to 
delegate  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  authority  to  act  on  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  disciplinary  boards  was  con¬ 
sidered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
thkthird  time,  and  passed. 

V  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'(No.  755\explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  wibe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANAT^N  of  the  bi1x 
This  bill  amends  'Utle  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  \)  allow  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Veterans’  Affafss  to  delegate  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  inN^he  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  authority  to  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  rbe  disciplinary 
boards  provided  by  section  4140  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  cases  involving 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses.  \ 

Present  law  provides  that  the  Chi6f  Medical 
Director  shall  appoint  disciplinary  bs^rds  to 
determine,  after  notice  and  fair  hearing,  the 
correctness  of  charges  of  inaptitude, 
ciency,  or  misconduct  of  physicians,  dentists, 
and  nurses.  The  chairman  and  secreta^, 

however,  are  appointed  directly  by  A 

ministrator.  Recommendations  are  made  by 
these  boards  to  the  Administrator  for  ap 
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pfwval  and  action.  The  present  bill  would 
pertoiit  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  appoint 
the  d^itire  membership  of  the  board,  and  to 
receives,  and  act  upon  the  recommendations 
of  suc&  board,  with  the  employee  facing 
disciplinary  action  afforded  the  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  thSsAdministrator.  This  legislation 
is  intended, ^tonong  other  things,  to  correct, 
as  an  examplk  a  situation  wherein  a  staff 
nurse  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  miscon¬ 
duct  and  is  slatetl  for  demotion,  suspension, 
of  discharge,  mustpiave  such  action  person¬ 
ally  approved  by  thek Administrator,  Whereas 
authority  to  take  similar  disciplinary  action 
in  the  case  of  higher  Banking  employees  in 
the  competitive  service  cap  be  taken  at  lower 
administrative  levels. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  cofpmittee  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans’  \Affairs  should 
have  the  authority  to  make  ipe  delegation 
of  authority  as  contemplated  py  the  bill, 
however,  he  should  not  feel  comjrtjled  to  do 
so.  While  the  committee  realizesphat  the 
right  of  appeal  by  an  employee  fronrva  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  board,  under  the  bill,  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  provided,  concern  was\ex- 
pressed  that  some  future  Chief  Medical 
Director  might  assume  dictatorial  power 
under  this  delegation.  The  committee  feeld 
that  the  Administrator  should  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  watch  over  the  situation  in  order  to 
prevent  any  such  abuse.  If  the  authority 
delegated  is  at  any  time  abused  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  should,  and  he  has  the  authority  to, 
forthwith  withdraw  such  delegation  of 
authority. 

The  proposal  was  formally  submitted  by 
the  Veterans’  Administration,  is  favored  by 
that  agency,  and  would  result  in  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  the  Government.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  reported  favorably  on  the  bill. 
The  favorable  reports  of  the  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
follow: 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which 
the  bills  just  called  from  the  calendar 
were  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  OR  ACTING  PRESI¬ 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  EN¬ 
ROLLED  BILLS  DURING  ADJOURN¬ 
MENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President/'  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rresi 
dent  pro  tempore  or  the  Acting  Prondent 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign,  aftery* 
the  adjournment  today,  thre$/enrolled  F 


consideration  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
But  he  is  yet  a  man  of  determination 
who  does  not  yield  to  political  expedi¬ 
ency — who  never  takes  his  eyes  off  the 
course  or  is  shaken  from  the  ideals  and 
objectives  to  which  he  is  dedicated. 

I  think  that  such  greatness  on  his  part 
is  recognized  by  many.  But  there  is 
another  greatness  of  which  very  few  are 
aware — that  is  very  few  outside  of  those 
who  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
kindnesses.  There  are  very  few  who 
know  of  this  attribute  of  the  true  great¬ 
ness  of  Mike  Mansfield — very  few  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  does  not  want  people  to 
know  of  these  kindnesses.  For  that  is 
his  nature. 

For  example,  he  was  the  collaborator 
with  me  when  I  placed  the  single  red  rose 
on  the  desk  that  was  occupied  by  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  was  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate.  In  collaborating  with 
me,  he  asked  that  I  not  reveal  that  he 
had  done  so  because  he  felt  that  it  would 
have  more  meaning  if  his  part  was  not 
known. 

I  disclose  this  now  because  it  is  ai 
example  so  typical  of  him  and  is  only  oi 
of  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  whjfch 
havepnade  him  so  endeared  on  both^des 
of  the  susle. 

Mr.  NfcANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  al¬ 
though  this  is  very  unexpected^  express 
my  deepesc^hanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  fromJVIaine  for  herAind  words, 
and  to  assure  l|er  that  I  appreciate  them 
more  than  I  cata  say. 

Mr.  DIRKSENV Mr. president,  I  fully 
concur  in  all  the  aKQf'essions  about  the 
kindnesses  so  oftensbown  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  fvpm  ^Montana.  He  de¬ 
serves  every  onezof  these  encomiums. 

Mrs.  SMITH/  I  thanks,  the  minority 
leader  very  m«ch.  He  has  oeen  most  co¬ 
operative  v$th  the  majorityNleader  and 
very  helpful  to  us  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggeEj^the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \The 
clejjS  will  call  the  roll. 

e  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cal 
e  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


bills  that  have  duly  passed  the  two 
Houses. 

The  PRESIDING  OF/TCER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair),  ^without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  5THE  MAJORITY 
!!ADER 

Mrs.  SMITHf  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the/nd  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  I  wish  to  express  myself 
about  the/majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  irom  Montana.  I  shall  speak 
very  briefly  because  I  do  not  think  that 
mere yvords  can  do  him  justice  or  ade¬ 
quately  convey  the  great  respect  and 
depp  admiration  that  I  have  for  him  in 
t/e  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the 
/ery  difficult  job  that  is  his. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  wisdom — a  man 
of  deep  feeling — a  man  of  consumate 


by  the  Senate  will  be  subject  to  rectifica¬ 
tion  after  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  personally  with  some  Senators 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  and  who  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  are  not  averse  to  a 
reasonable  time  limitation,  but  whose 
final  approval  will  be  necessary  before 
the  consent  agreement  will  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  we  are  reach¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  long  furrow.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  Members  would  like  to 
have  the  business  of  the  Senate  sched¬ 
uled  to  suit  their  convenience,  but  that 
can  be  allowed  only  up  to  a  point.  I  as¬ 
sure  the  majority  leader  that  I  shall  co¬ 
operate  with  him  in  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader.  The  Senators 
who  I  have  in  mind  have  been  most  co¬ 
operative  and  helpful.  I  feel  certain  that 
a  reasonable  agreement  can  be  reached. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  that  need  final 
confirmation  before  we  can  be  definite 
as  to  what  our  action  will  be. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer-* 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  this  has 
been  cleared  on  all  sides,  although  I  am 
not  absolutely  certain.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  not  later  than  3  o’clock 
p.m.  on  Thursday  next  there  be  a  vote  on 
the  pending  conference  report,  H.R.  7885, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
permisison  which  has  just  been  granted 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  no  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  transacted  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  wifi  be  a  day  on  which  eulo¬ 
gies  will  be  delivered  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  honor  of  our  former  colleague 
and  late  departed  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  morning  hour  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mi’.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  business  to  come  before  the  Senate, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn¬ 
ment  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
^adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
December  11, 1963,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  10,  1963: 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1, 
consuls  generaK  and  secretaries  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  otf  the  United  States  of 
America :  ' 

Robert  J.  Francis^f  Tennessee. 

Jack  B.  Kubish,  of  Michigan. 

The  following-nameo\persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  \  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  tS  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

George  H.  Steuart,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  R.  Sweet,  of  Texas. 

The  following-named  persons  lor  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  af  class  3, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Philip  A.  Heller,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Daniel  J.  James,  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  received  conference  report  on  public  works  appropriation  bill 
House  subcommittee  voted  to  report  Nat/!onal  Service  Corps  bill.  Rep.  Hoeven  stated 
Johnson  administration  wants  new  wheat  legislation.  Rep.  Cramer  criticized  public 
works  acceleration  program.  Rep.  i/ger  criticized  Cooley  cotton  bill. 
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HOUSE 


1.  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this 

bill,  H.  R.  9140 y\H.  Rept.  1027) (pp.  23034-44).  As  reported  from  conference, 
the  bill  includes  $30,000,000  (instead  of  $45,000,000  as  pfW>osed  by  the  Senate) 
for  the  pu-bligr works  acceleration  program,  of  which  $2,000,000  is  for  the 
administration  of  the  going  program.  The  report  states  that  tl^e  conferees 
agreed  that/ the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for  this  program,  except  for  the 
$2,000,000  for  administration,  shall  be  limited  to  community  facilities  type 
project/  This  bill  also  includes  general  provisions  applicable  to\the 
Govert/ent  generally  (see  Digest  202  for  a  summary  of  these  provisions). 

2.  NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS.  The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Education  and 
L/foor  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  5625,  to  provide  for 
(he  establishment  of  a  National  Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  service 
programs  in  the  U.S.  p.  D982 

4.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  conferees' 
met  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  6754,  but  did  not  reach  final  agreement,  and  recessed 
subject  to  call.  p.  D983 


\4.  WHEAT.  Rep.  Hoeven  stated  that  the  Johnson  administration  "wants  new  wheat  / 

\  legislation  enacted  into  law  before  the  1954  election,"  and  inserted  a  Wall/ 

\  Street  Journal  article  statins  that  the  administration  "plans  to  submit  a/wheat 
\pntrol  bill  to  Congress  early  next  week  based  cn  voluntary,  instead  of/forced, 
participation  by  farmers."  p.  23051  / 

5.  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  Rep.  Conte  objected  to  a  request  by  Rep. 

Passman  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  have  until  midnight  Sat/,  Dec.  14, 
to  file  a  report  on  this  bill.  pp.  23033-4  / 

6.  PUBLIC  W0RKS5.  Rep.  Cramer  criticized  the  public  works  acceleration  program,  ^ 

stated  that  "continuation  of  this  program  is  not  in  the  betp:  public  interest, 
and  inserted  aXlisting  of  accelerated  public  works  projects,  pp.  23051-5 

7.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Credijr  of  the  Agriculture 

Committee  approvea^the  following  watershed  projects :^Eittle  Shenango  River,  Pa. 
(amended);  Marsh  Creek,  Pa.  (amended);  Briar  Creeky/Pa.  (amended);  Broad  Brook, 
Mass,;  Bradley  Brook/'Mass.  ;  and  Clam  River,  Mass,/  p.  D982 

8.  WILDLIFE.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Conmflttee  voted  to  report  (but  did 

not  actually  report)  with  amendment  S.  793,  to  promote  the  conservation  of  the 
Nation's  wildlife  resources  on  the  Pacific  flyway  in  Ore.  and  Calif,  and  to 
aid  in  the  administration  of\he  Klamath  reclamation  project,  p.  D982 

9.  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  voteH.  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  with 

amendment  H.  R.  8975,  to  provide  for  Jthe  tariff  classification  of  certain 
particleboard;  without  amendment  H. >».  8461,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  permit  the  manufacture  in  bonde/n  nfcqnufacturing  warehouses  of  cigars  made 
of  tobacco  imported  from  more  than  one\foreign  country;  with  amendment  H.  R. 
7267,  to  authorize  partial  refunds  of  gasoline  taxes  directly  to  aerial  appli¬ 
cators  with  respect  to  gasoline  used  by  tnpm  in  providing  services  to  farmers 
in  farming  operations,  p.  D983  \ 

10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  "DailVDigest"  states  that\he  conferees  agreed  to  file  a 
report  on  H.  R.  2513,  to  amend  provisions  of  thdv  Tariff  Act  of  1930  which 
requires  containers  o y imported  articles  to  be  makked  to  indicate  country  of 
origin  so  as  to  prov/de  that  when  articles  are  repackaged  in  the  U.S.  and 
offered  for  sale  the  new  packages  must  be  marked  to  a|iow  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  contents.  /As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  "the  itouse  would  accept  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  having  an  effective  date  of  MAr.  31,  1964,  instead  of 
June  1963."  pi  D983  \ 


SENATE 


11.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Began  consideration  of  H.  R.  7063,  the  State-Juktice-Commerce 
Judiciary  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill,  1964.  p.  2303^ 


12.  FOREIGN  AID  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Mansfield,  rescinded  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  providing  for  a  vote  Thurs.  on  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7885, 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  pp.  23031-$  _ _ _ 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


13.  AIR  POLLUTION.  A  speech  by  Rep.  Burkhalter  complimenting  Los  Angeles  on  their 
efforts  to  solve  the  smog  problem  and  mentioning  the  crop  damage  caused  by 
air  pollution  in  that  county,  pp.  A7549-50 
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TheVarm  and  sincere  greetings  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  millions  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  America  were,  of  course,  due  in 
some  part '  'to  the  respect  of  the  high 
office  he  heldv  But,  more  than  that,  they 
were  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  ad¬ 
miration,  and  love  as  well  as  expressions 
of  best  wishes  to  him  in  his  efforts.  They 
were  an  outpourihg  from  the  hearts  of 
the  citizenry  of  their  awareness  of  his 
bravery  in  war;  his  courage  in  peace;  his 
constant  and  dedicated  efforts  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  official  duties  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities;  and  his  obvious  concern 
that  the  interests  of  America  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Such  a  memory  of  our  fallen  leader 
will  be  precious  to  all  of  us  in  the  years 
ahead.  Surely  in  his  life  and  works  he 
carried  on  nobly  and  to  even  /more 
superior  heights  the  splendid  traditions 
of  the  Presidency  and  its  greatness. 

So  it  is  that  the  Nation  mourns 
deeply  and  grieves  so  sorely.  Its  ever 
sympathy  has  been  extended  to  the 
family  which  so  bravely  bore  loss  and  so 
bravely  carries  on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi-.  President,  the 
depth  of  shock  and  sorrow  which  the 
assassination  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  brought  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
us  who  served  with  him  in  this  body, 
cannot  be  measured  in  words. 

To  the  sadness  which  we  feel  that  a 
life  so  full  of  brilliance,  courage,  strength, 
and  promise  has  been  ended  at  the  height 
of  its  youth  and  vigor  must  be  added 
the  deep  and  lasting  regret  of  our  Nation 
over  the  tragic  manner  in  which  its  end 
came. 

I  extend  for  myself,  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Florida,  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  sorrowing  family  of  our  late  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  one  who 
at  the  age  of  16  suffered  through  an  as¬ 
sassination  28  years  ago,  the  weight  of 
the  calamity  that  took  place  November 
22  fell  not  totally  unfamiliarly,  but  just 
as  heavily. 

The  news  of  the  events  that  happened 
in  Dallas  that  fateful  Friday  last  month 
swept,  back  all  the  crushing  memories  of 
another  day — in  1935 — when  Baton 
Rouge  was  the  scene  of  murder  of  a  top 
Government  official.  The  Kennedy  fam¬ 
ily  would  mourn  the  death  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1963.  How  well  I  know  that 
special  grief.  I  experienced  it  in  1935  as 
a  member  of  the  Long  family  which 
mourned  the  passing  of  my  father,  Huey 
P.  Long. 

While  it  was  a  State — Louisiana — that 
suffered  the  loss  most  of  all  in  1935,  it 
was  a  nation,  perhaps  a  world,  that  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  loss  in  1963.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  began  his  tenure  in  Con¬ 
gress  at  about  the  same  time  I  started 
mine,  had  risen  to  become  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  the  respected  pilot  of  the 
most  powerful  Nation  in  that  world.  In 
less  than  3  short  years  as  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  become  the  symbol  of 
this  Nation’s  greatness,  its  firm  grasp  of 
the  present,  and  its  continued  leadership 
in  the  future.  John  F.  Kennedy’s  youth, 
his  determination,  his  intellect  and,  yes, 
his  /vigor”  had  become  a  beacon  of  di¬ 
rection  to  an  often  haphazard  world. 


And  suddenly,  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
taken  from  us. 

Most  of  us  in  our  disbelief  and  shock 
could  only  ask  why — why  was  he  so  sud¬ 
denly,  so  prematurely,  so  tragically  taken. 
My  only  explanation  is  that  which  I  set 
down  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  which 
I  now  read: 

November  23,  1963. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Kennedy:  Twenty-eight  years 
ago  I  said  my  last  goodbye  to  my  father  who 
was  dying  from  an  assassin’s  bullet.  The  in¬ 
tervening  years  have  accorded  me  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  meditate  about  the  sort  of 
tragedy  which  took  your  husband  on  Friday. 

There  is  no  way  to  explain  such  a  thing 
unless  one  has  faith  in  God  and  believes  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  If  it  is  true  that 
there  is  everlasting  life  beyond  this  place, 
of  toil  and  tears,  then  we  can  take  solace  in 
the  fact  that  God  called  a  good  man  to  a 
higher  reward.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
God  knows  about  all  of  these  things  and 
that  He  planned  it  to  be  that  way;  yet  in 
:ime  we  may  come  to  see  that  all  of  this  is 
part  of  a  master  plan.  In  that  case  we 
should  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  He 
choiSe  you  and  John  Kennedy  to  play  a 
significant  role. 

Mrs.'Long  joins  me  in  extending  our  com¬ 
plete  sylnpathy  to  you  and  your  family. 

With  wkrmest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours,  / 

\  Russele,B.  Long. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  honor  \o  a  great  leader,  a  good 
man,  an  outstanding  American.  John 
F.  Kennedy  symbolized  the  best  there  is 
in  man,  the  best  th^  human  race  has  to 
offer.  The  legacy  hfejeaves  behind  is  to 
do  what  is  right,  to  reject  what  is  wrong, 
because,  “here  on  eartlrGod’s  work  must 
truly  be  our  own.”  \ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  difficult  for  me  adequately  to  ex¬ 
press  my  great  appreciation,  and  that  of 
my  family,  for  the  heartfelt  words  which 
have  been  uttered  this  afternoon  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  for  the  tributes\which 
were  paid  so  adequately  and  so  beauti¬ 
fully  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  last  week. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  express  our  grea'i 
/appreciation  to  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  have  appeared  at 
Arlington  Cemetery  during  the  past  few 
days  and  weeks,  and  to  the  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  who,  during 
the  past  3  weeks,  have  offered  their  con¬ 
solation  and  their  sympathy,  as  well  as 
their  prayers. 

Many  of  you  who  spoke  today  were  my 
bother’s  colleagues  during  the  8  years  he 
was  here  in  the  Senate.  You  were  his 
teachers,  as  well;  and  his  career  bears 
your  imprint. 

My  brother  loved  the  Senate.  He  re¬ 
spected  its  traditions.  He  read  deeply 
of  its  history  and  the  great  men  who 
made  it.  It  was  in  this  Chamber  that 
he  championed  the  causes  which  you 
have  heard  explained  and  testified  to  to¬ 
day,  and  about  which  he  felt  so  deeply. 
I  know  that  many  of  you  stood  by  his 
side  on  this  floor  in  championing  these 
causes,  and  that  many  of  you,  as  well, 
stood  by  his  side  during  the  hard  and 
long  campaigns,  and  counseled  and 
guided  him  in  discharging  the  burdens  of 
the  Presidency. 


The  Senate,  for  him,  as  it  is  for  i 
is  the  symbol  of  how  Ameicans  can 
solve  their  differences  through  reasbn, 
Instead  of  violence.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  for  all  of  us  to  support  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  in  the  burdens  he  has  as¬ 
sumed.  And  if  the  sacrifice  of  life  can 
bind  the  Nation  together,  this  sacrifice 
will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 

 / 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  takes' a  recess,  there  are  a 
few  announcements  which  I  must  make. 


ADDITIONS  TO  TODAY’S  RECORD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  of  today’s  proceedings  be  held 
open  for  any  additional  statements  by 
Senators  on  the  death  of  the  late  and 
lamented  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATE,  JUSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE 

DEPARTMENTS  APPROPRIATIONS, 

1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  727,  House  bill 
7063,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  7063) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  with  amendments. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM., 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
..ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  this  evening, 
intake  a  recess  until  10  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

Tjie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objei^ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALL  SENATE 
COMMITTEES  TO  MEET  DURING 
SENATE\SESSION  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  be  authorized  to  meet,  tomorrow, 
until  12  o’clock  noofy  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

RESCINDING  OF  UNANIMOUS -CON¬ 
SENT  AGREEMENT  RELATIVE  TO 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  CON¬ 
FERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unaiu- 
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mous-consent  agreement  relative  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  conference  report 
be  at  this  time,  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  this  in  the 
hope  that  on  Friday  it  will  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  somewhat  similar  agreement 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California,  the  acting  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  contem¬ 
plates  having  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 


Act  conference  report  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  action  on  the  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  Departments  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  depend 
on  developments.  The  Senate  will  either 
return  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  will  proceed  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  or  to  the 
consideration  of  some  other  measure 
which  may  be  available. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  any  event,  is  it  the 
hope  of  the  majority  leader  that  by  Fri¬ 
day  we  may  be  able  to  conclude  our  de¬ 
liberations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
.from  Montana. 


December  11,  1963 

R&CESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  lHANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  a  farther 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  President.  John  F.  Kepnedy,  the 
Senate — and  I  believe  thqx  this  after¬ 
noon  all  100  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
made  their  views  krtwn — stand  in  re¬ 
cess  until  10  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDIJifG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
(at  6  o’clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.Ktook  a 
recess/under  the  order  previouslyven- 
ter $a,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
iber  12, 1963,  at  10  o’clock  a.m. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  agreed  /o  conference  report  on  public  works  appropriation 

bill.  Senate  received  President's  message  on  prolongation  of  International  Sugar 
\greement.  Senate  passed  State-Commerce- Justice  appropriation  bill.  Sen.  Talmadge 
urged  enactment  of  Talmadgeynumphrey  cotton  bill.  Sen?\Lausche  criticized  REA 
programs  and  inserted  GAO  /feport.  Sens.  Simpson  and  Moas  expressed  concern  over 

effects  of  meat  imports./  Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  report  urging  enactment  of  new 
program  for  grains.  Hodse  passed  manpower  development  and  braining  bill.  House 
agreed  to  conference  /eport  on  vocational  education  bill.  Re^j.  Matthews  favored 
quotas  on  cattle  imports. 

SENATE 


APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964.  Both  Houses  agreed  to 


this  bill,  H.  R.  9140  (by  a  vote  of  328  to  47  in  the 


ie  conference 
louse;  no 


PUBLIC  WOf 
report 

record/vote  in  Senate)  (pp.  23071-9,  23233-46).  This  bill  will  dow  be  sent 
to  the  President.  As  agreed  to,  the  bill  includes  $30,000,000  for\the  public 
wor^s  acceleration  program,  of  which  $2,000,000  is  for  the  administration  of 
the  going  program,  and  general  provisions  applicable  to  the  Government,  general 
ty  (see  Digest  202  for  a  summary  of  these  provisions). 

^STATE ,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  Bli^, 
1964.  Passed  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  7063  (pp.  23197,  23199-201, 
23205-18).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  (p.  23218).  As  passed,  the  bill 
includes  $13,500,000  for  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  and  includes 
items  for  the  Small  Business  Administration,  Special  Representative  for  Tra  e 


4.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Received  from  this  Department  proposed  legislation  jfo  provide 

for  ^ie  establishment  of  a  Rural  Electrification  Administration  loan  account; 
to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  p.  23160  / 

Sen. NLausche  criticized  the  REA  program,  urged  enactment  of  bis  bill  to 
increase  interest  rates  on  REA  loans  and  "more  clearly  define  tne  areas  and 
services  fdr  'which  loans  to  cooperatives  could  be  made,"  and/inserted  excerpts 
from  a  GAO  report  which  he  stated  "substantiates  my  contention  that  the  REA 
has  in  numerous  cases  been  negligent,  used  poor  judgment ,/and  did  not  exercise 
prudence  in  loading  the  taxpayers*  money."  pp.  23201  -5  / 

5.  PEACE  CORPS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  9009,  to^ncrease  the  appropriation 

authorization  for  tnte  Peace  Corps  from  $63,750,000  for  fiscal  year  1963  to 
$102,000,000  for  fisck  year  1964.  This  bill  will/now  be  sent  to  the  President, 
pp.  23164-7  \  / 

6.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Sens  S imp sotXand  Moss  expressed/concern  over  the  effects  of  meat 

imports  on  domestic  industry,  expressed  opposition  to  further  reductions  in 
import  duties  on  meat  and  meat,v  pro  ducts,  and  inserted  several  items  on  the 
matter,  pp.  23175-6,  2 3189 -9 2 \  / 

7.  COTTON.  Sen.  Talmadge  expressed  pleasure  "that  there  appears  to  be  growing  pub¬ 

lic  sentiment  for  a  meaningful  and  economical  cotton  program  such  as  that 
proposed  by  myself  and  the  Senator/from  Minnesota,"  stated  that  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  "falls  shorty  of  soWi-n8  the  total  problem",  and  inserted 
several  items  in  support  of  his /position,  pp.  23183-4 

8.  GRAINS.  Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  the  report  oKthe  general  manager  of  the  Grain 

Terminal  Association  critical  of  the  Government's  grain  production  and 
marketing  programs  and  urging  enactment  of  new  legislation  in  this  field,  pp. 


9.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7885,  the 

foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  and  agreed  to  vote  on  the  question  of  adoption 
of  the  report  Fri. ,  Dec.  13.  pp.  23218,  23220-7,  23247-51,  23264-74 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  several  items  reviewing  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Program  for  Latin  America,  pp.  23254-7 

,  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amendn 
>ping  Act  of  1916  so  as  to  provide  for  the  ex£ 
is  from  penalties  (S.  Rept.  770).  p.  23161 

over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Mansfield,  S.  R« 
national  system  of  scenic  highways,  p.  23167 

,  Mansfield  commended  the  cooperative  researct 
i  which  the  Forest  Service  uses  graduate  studc 
test  new  types  of  equipment  for  use  in  the  foi 

an.  Mansfield  commended  the  publication  of  a  r 
s  in  Migrant  Education,"  and  inserted  an  artic 
nation  for  migrants.  pp.  23172-3 
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'Cut  even  more  a  cause  of  concern  to 
me'and  to  the  other  supporters  of  the  in¬ 
formational  media  guarantee  program  is 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
statement  in  its  report  that  “the  com¬ 
mittee  hac$  previously  expressed  its  dis¬ 
approval  Of  this  program  and  directs 
that  it  be  phased  out.” 

This  is  one  of  the  least  costly  programs 
conducted  abroad  by  the  United  States. 
Actually,  all  we  d\  is  provide  a  guarantee 
to  American  exporters  of  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers  and  motion  pictures 
that  the  payments  they  receive  in  local 
currency  can  be  converted  into  American 
dollars  at  the  official  ratk 

Because  it  is  important  chat  American 
books,  magazines  and  otlw  informa¬ 
tional  material  be  available  th  people  in 
other  countries,  especially  in  the  newer 
ones  where  currencies  are  not  freWy  con¬ 
vertible,  we  should  as  a  matter  isf  na¬ 
tional  policy  remove  some  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  risk  that  the  exporters  of  this  naa- 
terial  run  when  they  sell  their  product 
overseas. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  sell 
through  private  channels  textbooks  and 
good  magazines  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  substantial  in  many  of  the  newly 
developing  countries. 

But  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  we  have  encountered  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  even  enough  funds  to  keep 
this  program  going  at  a  modest  level. 

We  have  managed  to  keep  it  going, 
however,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
distribution  of  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  made  possible  by  this  guar¬ 
antee  has  been  beneficial  to  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  just  look  briefly  at  what  the 
Communists  are  doing  in  this  area.  The 
Russian  and  the  Chinese  Communists 
make  available  to  countries  throughout 
the  world  a  tremendous  amount  of  books, 
magazines,  and  other  periodicals,  either 
at  a  very  nominal  cost  or  at  no  cost. 

We  seek  no  such  ambitious  program. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  under  the  in¬ 
formational  media  guarantee  program 
is  encourage  exporters  to  sell  American 
educational  products  overseas. 

This  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  meet/ 
ing  the  Communist  cultural  offensive, 
but  it  is  a  worthwhile  part  of  our  efforts 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  other  people 
an  aspect  of  American  life  that  i/me  of 
the  strong  points  of  our  society ./ 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not/hink  we 
should  permit  the  IMG  program  to  be 
terminated  by  a  terse  s/ement  in  a 
committee  report  that /it  be  phased 
out.”  / 

We  deserve  more /xplanation  than 
this.  Personally,  I/ao  not  believe  that 
IMG  should  be  ended,  but  if  it  is  to  be 
phased  out  we  sl/uld  have  a  good  reason 
and  an  adequa /  justification  for  taking 
such  a  seriou/tep. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the/ccoRD  to  show  my  opposition 
to  one  /articular  appropriation  con¬ 
tained/  H.R.  7063.  I  am  referring  to 
the  /propriation  for  the  Arms  Control 
and/Disarmament  Agency. 

/then  the  House  of  Representatives 
/nsidered  this  appropriation  bill,  they 
included  an  appropriation  of  $1,669,000 


for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  At  the  time  the  House  consid¬ 
ered  the  appropriation  bill,  this  amount 
was  the  total  remaining  amount  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated.  Since  that  time, 
Congress  passed  S.  777  which  authorized 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $20  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  H.R.  7063,  as  it  is  before  the 
Senate,  has  raised  the  appropriation, 
therefore,  to  $7,500,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  opposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency  in  1961,  and  I  also  opposed 
S.  777  which  authorized  additional  ap¬ 
propriations  to  that  Agency  when  it  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  on  June  13, 

1963. 

Most  of  the  funds  of  this  Agency  are 
apparently  spent  on  studies  of  various 
aspects  of  disarmament.  Out  of  the  $15 
million  which  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis¬ 
armament  Agency  requested  for  fiscal 

1964,  the  Agency  proposed  to  spend  $11 
million  on  research  studies. 

.  I  have  examined  a  number  of  the./ 
studies  already  completed  for  the  Arm<§ 
Captrol  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Ror 
instance,  the  Institute  of  Defense  Analy¬ 
sis  inWashington,  D.C.,  produced  /tudy 
under 'contract  from  the  Arms/ontrol 
and  Disarmament  Agency  ei/tled  “A 
World  Effectively  Controll/  by  the 
United  Nations.”  This  stu/  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  March  10,  1962/The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  is  as  f/ows: 

This  paper  Is  arkattem/ to  sketch  out  the 
possible  contours  of  a  yrorld  effectively  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Unlteo/atlons,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  (/acuities  attending  an 
interprise  of  this  /.trap.  The  question  of 
feasibility  seems  /  overwhelming  in  today’s 
world,  and  the  cymmon  answer  on  the  part  of 
politically  sophisticated  people  so  invariably 
negative,  th/  it  may  be  wondered  why  the 
exercise  is /ndertaken  at  all.Xlt  has  three 
justifications.  On  policy  grounds,  it  would 
be  well  /o  spell  out  with  greateS.  precision 
that  tv  which  this  country  has  cainmitted 
itsel /  On  heuristic  grounds,  it  naay  be 
woom- while  to  apply  analytical  methods  to  a 
p/blem  commonly  approached  on  the\asis 
at  hunch  alone.  Finally  there  is  always 'Uie 
possibility  that  sophisticated  people  will  turn 
out  to  have  been  wrong.  \ 

The  latest  major  series  of  studies  to' 
be  completed  which  I  have  read  were 
written  by  Mr.  Vincent  Rock  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Common  Action  for  the  Control 
of  Conflict.”  I  would  certainly  recom¬ 
mend  the  reading  of  all  parts  of  this 
study  to  all  those  interested  in  finding 
areas  in  which  to  practice  economy  with 
governmental  funds.  It  is  charitable  to 
characterize  these  contracts  as  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  theoretical  nonsense.  If  most 
of  them  are  considered  seriously  by 
policymakers  then  they  have  much  more 
dire  consequences  and  it  is  even  a  greater 
reason  to  withhold  appropriations  for 
such  purposes. 

The  appropriation  of  $7y2  million  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  grossly  excessive. 

Disaimament  is  an  ancient  and  elu¬ 
sive  goal  that  has  been  sought  by  civil¬ 
ized  societies  since  groups  of  people  first 
equipped  themselves  for  combat.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  recognized  the  wisdom 
of  disarmament  but  relegated  the  time 
of  fulfillment  when  “they  shall  beat  their 


swords  into  plowshares  and  their  speans 
into  pruninghooks”  to  the  “last  days.”/ 

Throughout  history  efforts  to  achieve 
disarmament  have  been  more  notable  for 
their  loftiness  of  purpose  than  f/  their 
effectiveness.  Such  steps  tovyard  dis¬ 
armament  as  have  come  about  through 
international  agreements  ha/e  been  uni¬ 
lateral  in  application,  usu/lly  against  a 
prostrate  and  defeated  nation  at  the  end 
of  a  war.  Even  these,  forced  disarma¬ 
ments  have  been  tenyfiorary  in  nature, 
and  enforced  more  ,Cy  economic  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  c/feated  country  than 
by  the  dictates  qr  victor  nations. 

In  post-Worhi  War  n  years,  disarma¬ 
ment  has  beeii  promoted  as  never  before 
as  an  ultim/te  solution  of  the  world’s 
political  problems  and  disagreements. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  actual  dis¬ 
armament  is  just  beyond  our  grasp,  with 
agreement  among  nations  prevented 
merely  by  differences  over  concepts  and 
techniques  of  inspections  to  assure  com¬ 
pliance.  This  same  school  of  thought 
^anticipates  solution  of  the  inspection 
barrier  through  the  continued  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfection  of  such  scientific 
achievements  as  the  observation  satel¬ 
lite  and  seismographic  instruments  of 
increased  sensitivity. 

As  pleasing  as  are  the  temptations  to 
join  in  the  utopian  dreams  of  a  world 
unarmed  lying  just  over  the  horizon,  both 
the  lessons  of  history  and  the  cruel  prac¬ 
ticalities  of  the  current  political  status  of 
international  relations  reveal  with 
stimulating  clarity  the  opiate  unrealism 
of  such  dreams. 

Just  as  the  development  of  defensive 
weapons  never  quite  catches  up  with  the 
development  of  offensive  weapons,  the 
development  of  observation  and  detec¬ 
tion  devices  will  never  match  the  devices 
of  subterfuge  used  to  conceal  the  devel¬ 
opment,  tests  and  buildup  of  new  and  ad¬ 
vanced  weapons.  The  design  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  detection  devices  is  necessarily 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  object  or 
activity  to  be  detected  or  observed,  just 
as  the  defensive  weapon’s  design  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  that  of  the  offensive  weapon. 

The  failure  to  achieve  enforceable 
agreements  for  disarmament  stems, 
.however,  not  from  the  inadequacies  of 
scientific  devices  with  which  to  assure 
that  such  agreements  are  being  adhered 
to,  \ut  rather  from  a  failure  in  basic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem.  The  approach  to 
disarmament  which  has  been  exclusively 
adopteaVin  international  negotiations, 
both  in  tne  past  and  in  the  current  crisis, 
has  been  premised  upon  the  mistaken 
assumption  chat  the  emphasis  on  arma¬ 
ments  by  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
is  a  cause,  rather  than  an  effect,  of  the 
political  differences  which  exist  among 
those  nations.  \ 

Prospects  for  disarmament  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  and  no  worse  than — but  indeed  are 
identical  to — the  prospects  for  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  controversies  among 
nations.  So  long  as  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations  harbor  ambitionC.  of  aggran¬ 
dizement  at  the  expense  of  other  nations, 
hope  is  futile  for  the  development  of  the 
international  good  will  which  i\a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  cessation  of  the  arms  race. 

Unfortunately,  national  and  blo<\ag- 
grandizement  still  exist  as  the  foundation 
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'6f  the  political  system  which  holds  sway  f  ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


iri\  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Peaceful  expressions  of  intent  by  the 
leaded  of  these  countries  are  belied  by 
their  actions  as  well  as  by  the  words  of 
their  c counterparts  in  other  nations  of 
their  bloc: 

Althougli\  the  scientific  instruments 
devised  by  freeman  may  be  inadequate 
to  detect  the''-  breach  of  disarmament 
agreements  whifth  might  be  reached,  the 
minds  of  freemenscan  always  detect  the 
inconsistencies  of 'peaceful  words  with 
the  subjugation  andVnslavement  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  and  th^  patently  aggres¬ 
sive  aims  underlying  the  incitement  of 
others  to  rebellion  and  revolution.  No 
disarament  and  no  resolution  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  aspirations  of  the  sevW-al  nations, 
which  constitute  the  cause  orsdhe  arms 
race,  is  probable  or  possible  swJong  as 
deception  and  aggression  are  the  goals  of 
one  or  more  governments;  for  freXmen 
will  not  willingly  jeopardize,  even  fonihe 
preservation  of  life  itself,  their  even  m\;e 
precious  possession — individual  liberty. 

Preoccupation  of  our  policy  with  arms 
control  and  disarmanent  is  sapping  the 
will  and  ability  of  our  Nation  to  main¬ 
tain  its  security.  Disarmament  is  an 
idealistic  road  to  tragedy,  whether 
through  pursuit  of  a  formal  plan  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  or 
through  unintentional  unilateral  dis¬ 
armament  as  a  result  of  policies  based 
on  an  assumption  that  the  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  is  an  ultimate  weapon. 

It  is  far  better,  therefore,  that  the 
funds  of  the  United  States  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  positive  programs  to  insure 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  from  the  menace  of  ag¬ 
gression  by  Communist  nations  and 
other  totalitarian  nations  than  on  the 
impractical  and  theoretical  considera¬ 
tion  of  utopian  concepts  such  a  disarma¬ 
ment  in  a  hostile  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
Question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  7063)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  •  / 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Magntjson, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Mundt 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1963— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un¬ 
finished  business,  which  is  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 


two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  represents  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  of  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill.  Some  of  these  differences 
were  very  great.  It  required  five  long  and 
arduous  meetings  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  to  resolve  them.  . 

So  far  as  the  amounts  authorized  are 
concerned,  the  final  figure  represents  al¬ 
most  an  exact  50-50  split.  The  House 
had  authorized  $3.5  billion  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  $3.7  billion.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  on  $3.6  billion. 

In  many  respects,  the  differences  in 
substantive  provisions  were  more  impor¬ 
tant,  and  more  difficult  to  resolve,  than 
the  question  of  the  amounts  to  be  au¬ 
thorized. 

The  bill  is  extraordinarily  long  and  in¬ 
volved,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  go  over  the  conference 
report  in  detail  item  by  item.  I  will,  of 
course,  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
Senators  may  have  about  specific  points. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  who  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  hearing  on  the  cultural  cen¬ 
ter  bill,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  such 
questions  as  Senators  may  have  concern¬ 
ing  specific  points.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  retained  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Major  Provisions  op  Senate  Bill  Retained 
in  Conference  Report 

Research  into  population  growth. 

Aid  to  Latin  American  cooperatives. 

Restrictions  on  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America. 

Restrictions  on  military  assistance  to 
Africa. 

Sale  of  foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  citizens 
for  travel  or  other  purposes. 

Expropriation  of  U.S.  property  or  nullifica¬ 
tion  of  contracts  with  U.S.  citizens  and  valu¬ 
ation  of  claims  by  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 

No  assistance  to  economically  developed 
nations. 

Use  of  private  enterprise  in  providing  tech¬ 
nical  assistance. 

Most-favored-nation  treatment  for  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

Inclusion  of  fish  in  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 


REQUIREMENT  OF  NOTICE  FOR 
CLOSING  OF  DEFENSE  INSTALLA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  require 
that,  before  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
closes  an  installation  or  major  facility  or 
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activity  in  an  area  of  substantial  uneri 
ployment,  which  would  involve  the  los/f 
more  than  100  civilian  jobs,  he  be/re¬ 
quired  to  notify  the  Administrator  oa  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
The  ARA  shall  then  be  required!  to  fur¬ 
nish  within  60  days  a  report  on  the  im¬ 
pact  of  such  a  closing,  bothGmmediate 
and  over  the  long  run,  and'  on  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  recreate  the  same  /lumber  of  jobs 
through  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  .purpose  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  should  be  c/ar.  It  is  the  express 
object  and  policy  m  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  particular  efforts  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment  to  recreate  jobs 
and  business/  This  is  based  on  the  long¬ 
term  recognition  that  depressed  areas 
and  areas/  high  unemployment  are  con¬ 
trary  to/he  national  interest  and  result 
in  long-term  losses  for  the  Nation. 

Y /  Mr.  President,  incredible  as  it 
m sY  seem,  the  Defense  Department  is 
actually  prepared  to  close  down  two  in- 
allations  in  New  York  State  and  a 
number  of  others  elsewhere  that  are  in 
Federal  aid  under  the  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  program  or  the  public  works  pro¬ 
gram. 

When  this  question  was  raised  yester¬ 
day  at  a  meeting  with  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  officials,  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  loss  of  one  facility  in  a  seriously 
distressed  area  of  New  York  State  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  7,500  jobs,  that 
is  one-tenth  of  the  total  national  cut¬ 
back  proposed,  the  reply  of  these  high 
Defense  Department  officials  was,  “I 
know  it  is  a  depressed  area,  but  that  is 
not  my  responsibility.” 

Well,  Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  but  it  certainly  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  President,  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  The 
Congress  has  just  ben  asked  to  appro¬ 
priate  nearly  $1  billion  for  accelerated 
public  works  projects.  It  costs  on  an 
average  $4,230  to  recreate  a  single  job 
under  this  program.  To  recreate  all  of 
the  jobs  £hat  the  Defense  Department 
wants  to  take  away  from  central  New 
York  from  areas  that  qualify  for  this 
e  of  assistance,  would  amount  to  $38 
lion.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  sav- 
at  the  Defense  Department  might 
clain\as  the  result  of  closing  these  in¬ 
stallations  would  compare  in  cost  with 
the  expanse  of  recreating  these  jobs. 
The  taxpayers  are  not  saving  money  in 
the  long  rma if  the  Defense  Department 
budget  is  cutrby  a  few  million  dollars,  but 
the  area  redeS^elopment  program  then 
has  to  be  increased  by  several  hundred 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  tfl^s  bill  would  insure 
that  the  Congress  haXidequate  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  aspects  of\roposed  Defense 
Department  cutbacks,  sVthat  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  can  make  an  in¬ 
telligent  judgment  as  to  tlX  overall  im¬ 
pact  on  the  economy  and  orNthe  budget 
of  what  the  Defense  Depanunent  so 
shortsightedly  described  as  economies. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  the  NevN 
congressional  delegation  had  a  bdgib- 
shell  dropped  in  their  laps  when 
were  told  by  a  high-ranking  official 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  De-^ 
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mrtment  intended  to  close  two  major 
stallations  in  New  York.  State,  one  in 
RlSnie  and  one  in  Schenectady,  both  of 
whntfi  are  areas  of  substantial  unem¬ 
ployment,  as  well  as  five  other  smaller 
ctefensk  activities.  This  would  result  in 
a  total  loss  of  11,000  jobs  from  a  na¬ 
tionwide  tStal  of  75,000.  Thus,  New  York 
is  being  askfcd  to  bear  about  one-seventh 
of  the  load. 

Under  the  1^11  which  my  colleague 
from  New  York \Mr.  Javits]  and  I  now 
introduce,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  after had  been  advised 
by  the  Secretary  ofTJefense  of  the  in¬ 
tention  to  close  an  installation  in  an 
area  of  substantial  Niinemployment, 
would  be  required,  within  BQ  days,  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  report  of  the  impact  of  such  a 
closing,  both  immediately  and  over  the 
long  run,  and  of  the  estimated  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  recreate  the 
same  number  of  jobs  through  othe^  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  proposal  of  the  Department  of  de¬ 
fense  was  placed  before  us  as  an  econor 
move.  It  is  incredible  that  anyone  coulc 
believe  it  is  an  economy  move.  The  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  costs  $4,230  to  recreate  a 
job  in  an  area  which  comes  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

Taking  Schenectady  alone,  which  has 
the  smaller  of  the  2  larger  installa¬ 
tions  to  be  closed,  the  proposal  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  involve  a 
loss  of  1,700  jobs.  When  I  speak  of  the 
loss  of  jobs,  that  expression  must  be  un¬ 
derstood.  That  is  why  I  say  this  propo¬ 
sal  is  false  economy.  The  job  would  still 
be  provided  in  some  other  area.  What 
it  would  mean  would  be  that  the  1,700 
people  in  the  area  of  Schenectady  or  the 
7,500  people  in  the  area  of  Rome  would 
be  thrown  out  of  jobs  there  but  some 
would  be  told  that  they  could  move  to 
Georgia  or  Texas,  or  some  other  State, 
if  they  wanted  jobs.  It  is  likely  that  a 
few  persons  would  move;  but  most  of 
them  have  ties  in  the  present  locations 
and  would  not  be  willing  or  able  to  move. 
The  unemployment  situation  would  be 
greatly  aggravated  in  the  areas  involved  y 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  my  col 
league  and  I  are  introducing  shouldybe 
clear. 

It  is  the  expressed  object  and policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  par¬ 
ticular  efforts  to  recreate  jobs/in  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  Congyess  appro¬ 
priates  large  sums  of  money  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  program  is  bas^u  on  the  rec¬ 
ognition  that  depressed  areas  and  areas 
of  high  employment  arp  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  and  yesult  in  long-term 
losses  for  the  Natior 

Incredible  as  it  nfay  seem,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  is  actually  proposing  to 
close  two  majafr  installations  in  New 
York  State.  Jft  plans  to  close  installa¬ 
tions  in  other  States,  too;  but  as  to  New 
York,  this  ^procedure  has  become  stand¬ 
ard  operating  procedure.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  17ew  York  would  take  the  brunt 
of  the/ut.  The  Department  of  Defense 
is  preparing  to  close  installations  in  areas 
which  currently  qualify  for  direct  Fed- 
il  aid  under  the  area  redevelopment 
rogram  or  the  public  works  program. 


In  the  Schenectady  area,  as  to  which 
I  have  the  figures,  in  order  to  save 
$1,500,000,  it  would  cost  $7,191,000  to  re¬ 
create  the  same  number  of  jobs.  If  that 
is  economy,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
rewrite  the  definition  in  the  dictionary. 
If  there  is  a  desire  to  create  another  Ap¬ 
palachia  in  the  Nation,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  I  know  of  to  go  about  doing 
so. 

When  this  question  was  raised  yester¬ 
day  at  the  meeting  with  the  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  loss  of  one  facility  in  a 
seriously  distressed  area  of  New  York 
State — the  Rome  area — would  mean  the 
elimination  of  7,500  jobs  in  that  area. 
Again,  I  stress  that  the  jobs  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  but  somewhere  else.  That  is  why 
I  say  there  is  no  economy  in  the  proposed 
move.  It  would  mean  the  elimination  of 
those  7,500  jobs. 

But  the  reply  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  was,  in  effect,  “We  know  it 
is  a  depressed  area,  but  that  is  not  our 
responsibility.”  Only  a  rather  hard- 
boiled  official  could  make  that  kind  o£ 
.reply.  It  may  be  technically  accurs 
say  that  it  is  not  the  responsibility 
oMhe  Department  of  Defense,  but  ij/cev- 
tair^y  is  the  responsibility  of  Co/gress, 
of  tme  President,  and  of  the  taxpayers. 
Congees  has  just  been  asked JEo  appro¬ 
priate  almost  $1  billion  for/ecelerated 
public  woifcs  projects. 

-  As  I  have  said,  the  ay^rage  cost  of 
recreating  one  job  undof  this  program, 
according  to  tftefigure/of  the  agency  it¬ 
self,  is  $4,230.  Tto  recreate  the  jobs  that 
the  Department  ofcD<efense  wants  to  take 
away  from  centyffe  New  York  would 
amount,  as  I  ca/ulafce  it,  to  around  $38 
million,  which/ is  mate  times  greater 
than  the  ameunt  of  any  savings  it  is 
claimed  would  result  frorasfhe  closing  of 
these  installations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoi/yield? 

Mr/KEATING.  I  yield. 

'  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Fiydt,  I  feel  privileged  to  join  witKmy 
[league  in  introducing  the  bill  anckto 
k>in  with  him  in  the  description  of  whs 
was  dropped  in  the  laps  of  the  New  YorH 
congressional  delegation  yesterday  as  a 
bombshell.  With  the  Senator’s  permis¬ 
sion,  I  should  like  to  clarify  one  point. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  duty 
to  undertake  economy.  To  pinpoint 
what  we  are  arguing,  it  is  not  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  have  a 
duty  to  close  installations  which  no  long¬ 
er  have  any  usefulness  for  defense;  what 
we  are  arguing  i^  that  it  cannot  close 
them  in  the  light  of  all  the  other  con¬ 
sequences  which  will  flow  from  such  ac¬ 
tion.  That  is  exactly  what  is  happen¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Not  when  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  move  the  installations  to  other 
places  and  conduct  the  same  activities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  are  not  saying  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  every  installation  open.  We  are 
saying  that  the  right  hand  must  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 

We  were  told  yesterday  that  this  was 
not  the  Department’s  responsibility.  It 
is  a  direct  confrontation.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  said  it  did  not  have  to  be  con¬ 


cerned  about  anything  that  happen 
as  a  result;  that,  whatever  might 
departmental  purposes,  if  it  were/ felt 
desirable  to  move  the  Material  Command 
from  the  Griffis  Air  Force  Base  in  Rome 
to  another  place  in  the  United  States, 
the  Department  would  do  it ;  and  if  other 
departments  or  places  or  appropriations 
had  to  bear  the  burden,  ofr  if  the  com¬ 
munity  went  to  pot,  tl^At  was  just  too 
bad;  it  was  the  responsibility  of  some¬ 
body  else.  The  Department  is  not  a 
member  of  the  wedding  in  that  regard; 
it  is  autonomous  unto  itself. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  colleague 
that  there  mu^t  be  congressional  deter¬ 
mination  on/nis  score.  The  action  of 
a  department  cannot  be  the  rule.  Our 
Government  never  intended  that  it 
should  be.  The  program  is  extremely 
wasteful  in  terms  of  absolute  dollars,  as 
the  Senator  has  so  eloquently  pointed 
outpin  that  what  would  be  saved  would 
remotely  resemble  what  is  claimed 
fould  be  saved,  because  it  would  be  nec- 
;ssary  to  pay  far  more  for  other  pro¬ 
grams,  which  are  that  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  than  if  the  facility,  which  is 
obviously  needed  at  the  point  where  it 
is  were  to  be  continued. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  allow¬ 
ing  me  to  make  this  intercession,  because 
we  are  always  charged  with  being  like 
Senators  from  other  States  which  lose 
defense  installations:  That  we  want  to 
keep  them  all  alive.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  arguing.  We  are  arguing  for  the 
right  to  have  the  Department  of  Defense 
apprised  of  what  every  other  department 
of  Government  is  doing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
He  is  entirely  correct. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  complain 
about  this  action  will  be  charged  with 
parochialism.  But  the  parochialism  is 
manifested  by  a  Government  depart¬ 
ment  or  administrator  who  considers 
only  one  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
cost — not  by  those  who  are  attempting 
to  consider  the  overall  picture. 

Of  course,  the  Senators  from  New 
York  are  interested  in  their  own  State — 
as  all  Senators  are.  However,  this  issue 
goes  far  beyond  that.  This  is  a  case — on 
the  figures  of  the  Defense  Department, 
ith  which  I  do  not  agree;  and  I  have 
tiW  to  point  out  why  the  Department  is 
notScorrect  when  it  says  a  saving  will 
resulN-of  making  a  saving  of  $5,  on  the 
one  ha\d,  and  then  asking  Congress  to 
provide  another  part  of  the  Government 
with  $25  iW  order  to  care  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  P*as  developed  as  a  result  of 
making  the  $&  saving.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Department  is  doing  when  it 
seeks  to  have  $l\illion  appropriated  for 
an  accelerated  public  works  program. 
In  the  total  view,  tnHre  will  be  no  actual 
saving.  So  the  taxpayers  are  being  de¬ 
ceived  if  they  are  led  w?  believe  that  a 
saving  will  result  from  tftecut  of  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  Defense  Department  budget, 
whereas,  by  reason  of  making  of  that 
cut,  several  billion  dollars  wfll  have  to 
be  added  under  the  area  redev£>lpment 
program.  x 

This  bill  would  not,  of  courseVand 
should  not,  prevent  the  eliminatioiVof 
closing  of  installations;  no  one  wants  \o 
have  the  Federal  Government  carry  on 
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Unnecessary  activities.  But  the  bill 
wo\ild  insure  that  Congress  would  have 
adequate  information  on  all  aspects  of 
proposed  Defense  Department  cutbacks, 
so  that'Congress  and  the  President  could 
make  anSintelligent  judgment  as  to  the 
overall  impact  on  the  economy  and  on 
the  budget  6f  what  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  has  so  shortsightedly  described  as 
economies.  \ 

Yesterday,  thh  Defense  Department 
told  us  that  as  orstoday  it  was  going  to 
make  this  recommendation  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Certainly  it  ik  a  courtesy  to  be 
told  in  advance,  although  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  courtesy  tb  have  been  told 
more  than  24  hours  in  advance.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  President,  after  con¬ 
sidering  this  matter  from  the  overall 
point  of  view,  and  realizing  thafrCongress 
is  appropriating  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  area  redevelopment  program,  will  not 
support  the  recommendations  of  thkpe- 
partment  of  Defense. 

Perhaps  this  bill  cannot  deal  with  till 
particular  situation;  but  certainly  the'' 
bill  will  deal  with  a  repetition  of  it,  and 
the  bill  might  help  in  even  this  situa¬ 
tion,  because,  of  course,  many  of  these 
closing  would  be  phased  out  over  a  period 
of  time. 

This  is  the  minimum  that  Congress 
should  do  in  connection  with  the  devas¬ 
tating  situation  in  the  face  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  by  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment.  ■" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  about  4:30  last 
Tuesday,  word  came  to  my  office  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  wished  to  meet  with  me,  and  said 
they  would  have  to  see  me  on  Wednesday 
morning  at  10  a.m.  My  staff  arranged 
the  meeting,  which  was  held ;  and  at  that 
time  I  was  notified  that  the  Erie  Depot, 
at  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  was  to  be  phased 
out  in  3  years,  and  1,740  employees  were 
either  to  be  transferred  or  to  be  released 
during  the  3 -year  phaseout  period. 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  that 
it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  try  to  have 
existing  facilities  that  are  not  neede< 
maintained;  but  I  also  agree  with  hjj 
that  a  Senator  or  a  Representative  is 
thrown  into  a  rather  cold  situation .when 
he  is  told  of  the  decision  to  eliminate  a 
Federal  operation  without  any  other  pre¬ 
liminary  notice.  / 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  certainly  is.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  can  take  it;  but 
we  are  thinking  of  the  people  in  these 
communities,  who  are  given  this  news 
just  before  Chistmas.  Even  though  then 
we  are  told,  “What  this  will  cost  under 
the  area  redevelopment  program  is  no 
responsibility  of  pars.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  said  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army,  “What  do  you  expect 
me  to  say  and  do?  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  you  have  applied  this 
treatment  in  equal  measure  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  How  can  I  learn  whether 
you  ate  treating  other  States  better  or 
wors/ than  you  are  treating  Ohio?” 

as  told  about  the  installation  being 
m6sed  in  New  York.  Part  of  the  Ohio 
Installation  is  to  go  to  Pennsylvania.  So 


I  asked  him,  “How  can  I  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  is  rooted  in  fact,  when  I  do  not 
know  how  you  have  treated  Texas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  other 
States?” 

If  I  had  that  information  and  if  I 
were  able  to  say  that  Ohio  was  treated 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  States,  I 
would  have  nothing  more  to  say.  But 
yesterday  the  newspapers  reported  that 
the  evaluating  committee  which  recom¬ 
mended  the  closing  of  the  New  York  in¬ 
stallation  and  the  Ohio  depot,  had  rec¬ 
ommended  phasing  out  naval  installa¬ 
tions  at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San 
Francisco,  but  that  recommendation  has 
been  set  aside.  If  that  one  has  been  set 
aside,  why  is  the  one  to  eliminate  the 
New  York  and  Ohio  installations  still  in 
effect? 

I  wish  to  express  my  view — without 
having  studied  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York — that  it  seems  to  me  it 
will  enable  us  to  know  whether  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  is  using  an  identical 
measuring  stick  in  determining  the 
fights  of  the  50  States  within  the  Union. 

/The  Washington  Post  on  December  II 
19&3,  said: 

Meanwhile  Members  of  Congress  tfom 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  California 
reported. that  a  naval  survey  board  had  rec¬ 
ommended  immediate  closing  of  na^al  ship¬ 
yards  in  Philadelphia,  Boston, y/and  San 
Francisco. 

Later,  howeVer,  informed  soirees  said  the 
decision  was  not  final,  and  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  ojr  Massachusetts, 
reported  last  night  that  Jfne  Pentagon  had 
informed  him  the  pos^m  shipyard  would 
remain  open. 

"no  commen/’Yt  pentagon 


To  all  of  the  reports  ^Pentagon  spokes¬ 
man  replied  with^a  “no  cpiment.” 


The  Wall  Street  JournafSpn  December 
12,  1963,  wrote: 

The  Navy  has  told  Congressman  that  a 
survey  boatd  has  recommended  immediate 
closing  of  shipyards  at  Boston,  Philpelphia, 
and  Sail  Francisco  in  an  economy  m<p!.  the 
Associated  Press  said.  Top  Defense  officials 
haverlong  suggested  that  the  military  sasw- 
ices  have  more  facilities  than  they  need,  hkt 
le  Government  has  been  reluctant  to  closl 
them  because  of  certain  protests  from  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  others  in  the  areas  involved. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  comments,  which  are 
very  pertinent. 

An  effort  was  made  by  me  to  ascertain 
what  was  happening  in  the  other  States, 
to  determine  whether  equal  treatment 
was  being  accorded;  but  we  were  told 
then,  “We  do  not  like  to  talk  about  the 
other  States.” 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Two  newspapers 
published  articles  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  recommendation  was  made  to 
phase  out  the  naval  installations.  But 
the  recommendation  to  phase  out  those 
naval  installations  subsequently  was 
changed.  As  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  if  I  am  to  pacify  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  are  employed  at  the  Port 
Clinton  installation,  I  should  be  able  to 
say  to  them,  “You  have  been  treated  no 
differently  than  other  people  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  you  have  no 
complaint.” 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  Senator.  We  shall  await  further  in¬ 


formation  with  great  interest.  I  hoi 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  interest . 
the  problem.  Clearly  and  obviously, 
the  proposal  was  rather  hurriedly  dfawn. 
I  believe  it  is  sound  and  carefully 
worded,  but  I  hope  there  will  byenough 
interest  so  that  there  can  be  early  com¬ 
mittee  action  on  the  proposy4 to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  such  a  shortofghted  move, 
or  at  least  a  move  which/considers  only 
one  phase  of  the  situatia 
In  all  fairness,  the  proposal  is  only  a 
recommendation  at  tflis  point.  It  is  my 
hope — and  our  delation  has  already 
communicated  wifn  the  President  to  ex¬ 
press  its  views  yid  to  request  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  lyard  before  any  definitive 
action  is  talyn — that  the  President  will 
recognize  tine  overall  picture  in  a  way 
which  tly  Defense  Department  claims 
it  is  noyrequired  to  do  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  > (  has  not  done  by  its  own  admis¬ 
sion,^  this  instance. 

ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
Srred. 

The  bill  (S.  2380)  to  require  an  eco¬ 
nomic  survey  by  the  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Administrator  prior  to  the 
termination  of  operations  at  certain  in¬ 
stallations  or  facilities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  GRUENING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  briefly 
to  me  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
another  reason  why  the  foreign  assistance 

PROGRAM  IS  IN  SERIOUS  TROUBLE 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1963  is  in  many  respects  dis¬ 
appointing;  in  others  it  is  gratifying. 
This  conference  report  follows  a  pattern 
for  similar  conference  reports  in  prior 
years  on  foreign  aid  bills.  That  pat¬ 
tern,  Mr.  President,  illustrates  another 
reason  why  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  deep  trouble — one  might  even 
say  it  is  in  grave  peril  for  its  continued 
existence. 
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This  year  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
occurred  a  long  overdue  attempt  by  the 
friends  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to  in¬ 
still  into  its  administration  a  new  sense 
of  direction  and  control,  the  lack  of 
which  heretofore  had  opened  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  overly  harsh  criticism  and  played 
directly  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  do  away  with  the  program  com¬ 
pletely  and  who  so  unrealistically  believe 
that  if  the  United  States  would  but  ig¬ 
nore  the  woes  of  the  world  they  would 
somehow  vanish  into  thin  air  and  we 
could  continue,  safe  behind  this  dream 
wall,  to  go  about  our  petty  daily  chores. 

The  attempt  to  change  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram  was,  as  it  turned  out,  and  as  it 
has  always  turned  out  in  the  past,  an 
attempt  to  save  the  AID  program  from 
itself. 

I  deplored  the  method  used  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  early  last  month  to  rewrite  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
acting  as  though  we  were  meeting  as  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  joined  with 
others  in  an  attempt  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  so  that  that  committee  could 
implement  its  caustic  criticisms  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  by  appropriate 
amendments. 

That  attempt  failed,  and  those  who 
wanted  to  give  direction  to  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  who  wanted  some  little 
say  on  how  U.S.  taxpayers’  dollars  were 
to  be  spent  had  no  recourse  but  to  pro¬ 
pose  , .mendments  to  the  bill. 

This  we  proceeded  to  do  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  dispatch. 

The  fact  that  so  many  amendments 
were  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor  was 
definite  proof  of  widespread  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
foreign  aid  program  was  being  adminis¬ 
tered,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
money  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

This  problem  of  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  has 
been  the  source  of  much  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Without  in  any  way  minimizing  its 
importance,  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
discussions  of  the  dollar  figures  have 
thrown  a  smokescreen  around  more  im¬ 
portant  factors.  Basically  the  question 
is  more  fundamental  than  whether  we 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $4.5  bil¬ 
lion  or  $3.5  billion  or  $2.5  billion  although 
as  I  shall  demonstrate  the  last  figure 
would  be  more  than  ample.  '  We  are  and 
should  be  as  much  concerned  with  the 
authorization  of  the  appropriation  of 
even  $1  for  a  purpose  in  which  we  do  not 
believe  and  which  we  feel  will  not  asist 
in  the  proper  conduct  of  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  as  in  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  appropriation  of  $1  billion 
for  that  same  purpose. 

And  yet  year  in  and  year  out  we  get 
enmeshed  in  a  gigantic  numbers  game — 
so  far  enmeshed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
this  year  we  found  that  while  our  eyes 
were  diverted  to  the  dollar  amounts  the 
program  itself  had  been  extended  to  107 
countries  around  the  globe  and  that  U.S. 
taxpayers’  dollars  were  being  shipped  on 
a  grand  scale  to  nations  which  were  us¬ 
ing  these  dollars  to  build  political  and 
economic  systems  at  cross-purposes  with 
our  own  or  to  acquire  armaments  with 
which  to  harass  their  peaceful  neighbors, 


which  were  also  receiving  U.S.  AID  dol¬ 
lars  or  to  construct  costly  and  unsound 
projects,  or  to  bail  out  governments 
which  decline  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  financial  follies,  waste,  extrava¬ 
gance,  inflation  and  corruption. 

I  shall,  later  in  my  remarks,  discuss 
the  amount  reported  by  the  conferees  to 
be  authorized  for  the  foreign  assistance 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
shall  demonstrate  with  specific  examples 
that  the  totals  authorized  by  the  bill 
are  far  too  great  and  that  they  will  do 
the  AID  program  more  harm  than  good. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  wish  to  con¬ 
fine  my  remarks  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  program  itself  and  point  out  how  the 
dropping  or  weakening  by  the  conferees 
of  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  as 
it  went  to  conference  from  the  Senate, 
constitute  yet  another  reason  why  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  in  deep  trouble 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If 
my  colleagues  doubt  this,  let  them  sound 
out  grassroots  opinion  when  they  go 


borne  for  the  Christmas  recess. 

First  let  us  consider  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI 
and  cosponsored  by  his  colleague  [Mr. 
Engle]  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
and  by  myself. 

The  Kuchel  amendment  would  have 

prevented  aid  to  countries  in  Latin 

America  which  have  been  levying  tribute 
-rr  <3  ficViovmpn  fi shiner  on  the  high 


As  was  pointed  out  during  the  debate 
l  this  amendment,  it  is  most  discou¬ 
nting  for  U.S.  fishermen  engaged  :n 
leir  peaceful  pursuits  200  miles  off  the 
last  of  some  Latin  American  nation  to 
'  illegally  seized  and  forced  to  pay 
ibute  to  that  nation,  being  hauled  off 
>  iail  in  a  vessel  given  to  that  very 
nne  nation  under  our  military  assist- 

^The^fishermen  of  the  United  States 
mnot  understand  why  the  United 
tates  continues,  year  after  year  after 
;ar,  to  send  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  to 
le  very  same  nations  that  engage  in 

The*  actions  of  these  Latin  American 
entries  recall  the  actions  of  the  Bar¬ 
ary  pirates  off  the  North  African  coast  a 
mtury  and  a  half  ago.  Unfortunately, 
le  vigorous  action  of  the  United  States 
i  those  days,  when  we  numbered  only 
5  States  and  were  a  far  weaker  Nation 
lan  now,  contrasts  with  the  supineness 
nd  inaction  of  our  executive  depart- 
tents  in  the  mid-20th  century,  and 
3  the  only  alternative,  properly  inspired 
enate  action  to  redress  the  wrongs 
[sited  on  American  citizens  and  to  try 
i  serve  notice,  not  only  on  the  offending 
ations,  but  on  our  own  State  DfPart- 
lent  that  the  Senate  was  sick  and  tired 
E  watching  these  examples  of  piracy 
nd  blackmail  continue.  . 

We  sent  no  gold  for  the  economic  de- 
elopment  of  the  Barbary  pirates 
’either  did  we  give  them  naval  vessels 
nd  arms  so  they  could  continue  to  prey 
pon  our  shipping.  Instead  we  sent  the 
r.S.  Marines  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli  to 
nforce  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  re- 
pect  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

This  harassment  of  American  fisher¬ 


men  by  certain  Latin  American  countries 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  now. 
Protests  to  our  Department  of  State 
brought  the  usual  reply  that  negotiations 
were  going  on  and  that  the  way  in  which 
to  solve  the  problem  was  through  con¬ 
tinued  negotiations. 

Unfortunately  the  evidence  was  clear 
that  while  we  sought  to  negotiate  the 
abuses  continued  and  increasingly  re¬ 
vealed  Uncle  Sam’s  present  preference 
to  use  the  doormat  as  his  symbol 
rather  than  our  time-honored  emblem. 

The  Senate  decided  that  nations  which 
harassed  American  fishermen  were  not 
worthy  of  our  economic  or  military  aid. 

It  was  not  a  decision  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  by  a  handful  of  Senators. 
It  was  not  an  amendment  slipped  into 
the  foreign  aid  bill  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day  with  the  Chamber  almost  empty. 
It  was  discussed  fully  on  the  day  pre¬ 
viously  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
in  midafternoon  after  further  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  day  following.  Moreover  it 
was  decided  by  a  recorded  vote.  Fifty- 
seven  Senators — more  than  an  absolute 
majority — voted  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Only  29  voted  against  it. 

And  yet,  what  happened  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  conference. 

It  was  quietly  dropped.  The  “fishing^ 
amendment,”  one  might  say,  was  “spur- 
los  versenkt” — sunk  without  trace  along 
with  the  rights  of  our  American  fisher¬ 
men. 

But  how  could  it  be,  Mr.  President? 
There  was  no  similar  amendment  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill — the  House  had 
not  even  considered  such  an  amendment, 
so  there  was  no  sentiment  pro  or  con 
recorded  in  the  House  on  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  The  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
Senate  can  be  noted  in  the  57  votes  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

It  might  be  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
ask :  Whom  do  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  really  represent?  I  ask 
that  question,  Mr.  President,  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  ability,  the  honesty,  and 
the  integrity,  of  each  and  every  Member 
appointed  to  represent  this  body  on  the 
conference  committee.  I  ask  it,  Mr. 
President,  because  in  the  answer  to  it 
will  be  found  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  in  real  danger. 
The  pattern  is  all  too  familitar.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  years  and  years,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  deep  frustrations. 

Each  year  the  Senate  adopts  an 
amendment  or  two  setting  forth  the 
purpose  and  direction  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Even  though  the  amendment 
was  adopted,  as  the  fishing  amendment 
was,  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  Senate — 
that  valuable  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  cosponsored  by  his  junior 
colleague  [Mr.  Engle]  and  supported  by 
the  two  Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Gruening] — never¬ 
theless,  the  will  of  that  majority  was 
thwarted  in  conference,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  dropped. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  for  his  comments.  I 
agree  with  him  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
grettable  situation  whereby  the  will  of 
the  Senate — in  which  he  and  I  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  Senators  present  and 
voting  participated — was  blithely 
sheared  away  in  conference. 

I  have  some  comments  on  that  subject 
that  I  shall  want  to  make  later  this 
afternoon;  but  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  correct.  I  remember  that  during  the 
debate  the  distinguished  Senator  pointed 
out  how,  time  and  time  again  over  the 
past  decade,  our  fellow  Americans  were 
denied  the  right  to  use  the  seas,  under 
the  theory  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  ridiculous  contention,  by  three 
South  American  countries  that  their 
sovereignty  extended  200  miles  seaward 
from  their  shores. 

-  The  Senator  from  Alaska  performed  a 
service  for  the  country  during  that  de¬ 
bate.  He  performs  a  service  now  in 
pointing  out  the  incredible  fact  that  the 
will  of  the  Senate  was  shunted  aside  in 
the  conference  report.  I  regret  it 
keenly. 

I  speak  as  an  American  citizen  who 
believes  in  the  theory  of  mutual  security, 
the  helping  of  “free  friendly  nations,” 
which  is  the  language  of  that  section. 
But  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  in  his 
statement  instance  after  instance  in 
which  aid  was  given  to  certain  not  very 
friendly  nations.  In  one  instance,  in 
which  the  able  Senator  participated  suc¬ 
cessfully,  the  Senate  indicated  that  it 
does  not  want  military  aid  funneled  into 
a  country  which  thereafter  uses  that  aid 
as  an  offset  for  its  own  funds  which  can 
then  be  channeled  into  potentially 
aggressive  acts. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  We  must  emphasize 
that  we  prefer  the  method  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  the  peaceful  method  of  give  and 
take;  but,  as  was  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  certain  countries  had 
proceeded  at  length,  with  no  effect. 
They  continue  their  abuses.  They  con¬ 
tinue  to  seize  our  fishermen  on  the  high 
seas  with— strange  irony— naval  vessels 
which  we  had  furnished  to  them  as  part 
of  our  foreign  aid.  If  anything  could  be 
more  amazing  and  ironical  than  that 
fact,  I  do  not  know  what  it  could  be. 
The  Secretary  was  not  a  party  to  that 
aid,  but  he  said  negotiations  were  getting 
nowhere.  I  do  not  know  what  he  hinted 
at  when  he  said  it,  but  he  said  more  dras¬ 
tic  action  should  be  carried  out.  If  the 
State  Department  had  carried  it  out — 
and  it  should  have  taken  action  long 
since — it  would  have  said  to  those  coun¬ 
tries,  “We  cannot  continue  to  help  you 
when  you  are  violating  international  law, 
when  you  continue  to  permit  acts  of  pi¬ 
racy,”  and  that  they  would  receive  no  aid 
if  they  continued  to  impose  arbitrary 
and  ruthless  injustices. 

So  the  Senate  was  impelled  to  act. 
Now  the  conferees  have  removed  that 
provision  in  conference.  I  shall  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  what  the  results  will  be,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  State  Department  does  not 
take  action  within  the  next  few  months, 
I  propose  to  speak  on  it  at  such  length 
that  it  will  become  a  public  scandal,  and 


public  opinion  will  compel  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  act. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  emi¬ 
nently  correct  in  his  statement.  He 
knows,  without  my  saying  so,  that  I  shall 
be  with  him  in  the  pursuit  of  that  objec¬ 
tive.  In  the  comments  which  I  shall 
make,  which  will  be  synthesized  with  the 
very  able  statement  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  now  making,  I  point  out, 
by  way  of  reiteration,  that  it  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  tragedy  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  protect  American  citizens 
when  they  seek  to  use  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  in  order  to  earn  their  very  liveli¬ 
hood,  200  miles  seaward  from  the  coast¬ 
lines  of  some  nations  which  have  made  a 
mockery  of  the  theory  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas. 

The  Senator  will  recall  instance  after 
instance  in  which,  many,  many  miles 
from  the  shoreline  of  a  certain  country, 
American  citizens  were  arrested,  and 
their  boats  were  confiscated,  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  they  were  within  the  sovereign 
area  of  the  country  abutting  the  sea  at 
that  point. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  the  statement 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  When  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  originally  introduced,  I  took 
occasion  to  contrast  the  failure  of  our 
Nation  to  act  at  this  time  with  our  action 
taken  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
we  were  a  small  nation  of  18  States.  Yet, 
when  the  Barbary  pirates  attacked  our 
shipping,  we  did  not  send  them  foreign 
aid  in  the  way  of  ships  or  arms.  We  sent 
our  Marines  to  stop  them. 

Have  fashions  completely  changed  so 
that  now  when  we  are  powerful  and 
wealthy,  we  are  impotent  to  act?  I  do 
not  concede  that  because  we  are  strong 
and  powerful  we  should  be  repeatedly 
kicked  and  abused. 

I  hope  the  situation  will  be  resolved  in 
the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  cry  is  raised; 
Do  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  or  the  President.  They  must  have 
flexibility. 

I  agree  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility.  But  when  57  Sen¬ 
ators  vote  to  refuse  aid  to  any  nation 
ruthlessly  harassing  U.S.  fishermen,  pe¬ 
nalizing  them,  imprisoning  them,  robbing 
them,  one  would  think  that,  whether  the 
amendment  is  or  is  not  written  into  the 
law,  the  Administrator  of  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram  would  take  the  broad  hint  and  stop 
aid  to  such  countries. 

But,  Mr.  President — and  here  is  the 
reason  for  the  mounting  resentment- 
even  in  the  face  of  such  a  record  aid  will 
continue  to  go  to  countries  harassing 
American  fishermen.  These  restrictions 
which  we  have  been  voting  into  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  act  in  the  Senate  have 
been  dropped  in  conference  and  ignored 
by  the  AID  administrators. 

Another  example  of  how  the  will  of 
the  Senate  has  been  thwarted  in  confer¬ 
ence  is  furnished  by  the  provision  relat¬ 
ing  to  interest  rates  on  development 
loans. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Interest  rates  on 
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development  loans  would  be  raised  from 
as  low  as  three-fourths  of  1  percent  per 
annum,  with  a  grace  period  of  10  years 
and  a  repayment  period  of  40  years  to  a 
minimum  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
per  annum  for  the  first  5  years,  and  then 
a  minimum  of  2  percent  per  annum  for 
the  remaining  years  of  the  term  of  the 
loan. 

The  House  version  raised  it  to  a  flat  2 
percent  per  annum. 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill  I  offered 
an  amendment  raising  the  rate  to  that 
which  is  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
the  funds  which  it  borrows.  That  vote 
was  narrowly  defeated  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  47,  indicating  a  general  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  many  Senators  to  the 
percent  interest  rate  of  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  per  annum. 

With  41  Senators  voting  to  Increase 
the  rate  to  over  4  percent,  there  seems 
to  be  no  justification  for  the  action  by 
the  conferees  in  adopting  an  interest  rate 
more  lenient  than  either  the  Senate  or 
House  versions.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
the  conferees  did.  The  conference  bill 
proposes  a  grace  period  of  10  years — 
there  was  no  grace  period  in  the  House 
bill  and  only  a  5 -year  grace  period  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate — with  a 
minimum  interest  rate  of  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  per  annum  during  the  10- 
year  grace  period.  The  Senate-passed  . 
bill  provided  for  the  three -fourths  of  1 
percent  per  annum  interest  rate  for  only 
a  5 -year  grace  period.  In  addition,  gone 
from  the  conference  bill  was  the  Senate 
provision  of  a  maximum  term  on  loans 
of  35  years.  In  addition,  the  conference 
bill  exempts  loans  from  the  International 
Development  Association  or  loans  au¬ 
thorized  or  committeed  prior  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill. 

Here  we  see  a  clear-cut  example  of  the 
third  legislative  body— the  conference 
committee  in  action.  It  matters  not 
what  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
passed.  A  small  minority  overrules  the 
majorities  of  both  Senate  and  House. 
This  is  scarcely  a  demonstration  of  the 
democratic  process. 

The  conference  is  king.  The  bill  is  re¬ 
written  in  conference  from  scratch  with 
neither  the  House  version  or  the  Senate 
version  of  the  provision  used  as  guide¬ 
lines. 

With  such  an  example  of  the  disregard 
of  the  wishes  of  both  Houses  before  them, 
can  the  AID  administrators  wonder  any 
longer  at  the  dimming  view  in  both 
Houses  of  the  program? 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  maybe  they  got 
away  with  it  this  year.  But  in  a  few 
short  months  they  will  be  before  the 
Congress  again  and  it  may  be  that  then 
we  will  be  able  to  devise  a  method  of  cir¬ 
cumventing  these  attempts  to  thwart  the 
obvious  will  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

The  10 -year  grace  period  provided  by 
the  conference  version  of  the  interest 
rate  provision  will  permit  the  program 
to  continue  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
with  absolutely  no  change  in  pace. 
Loans  will  continue,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  to  be  granted  at  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  per  annum  interest  with  our 
Nation  steadily  going  deeper  into  astro¬ 
nomic  debt  and  our  taxpayers  paying 
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about  4  percent  for  the  money  we  reloan 
at  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  rate. 
And  is  there  any  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  AID  administrators  as  to  whether 
those  loans  will  ever  be  repaid?  None 
of  those  responsible  for  this  prodigal 
financing  today  will  be  around  at  that 
distant  date. 

In  addition  a  new  “gimmick”  has  been 
written  into  the  provision.  The  restric¬ 
tions — such  as  they  are — do  not  apply  to 
loans  already  “committed.”  Nowhere  is 
the  word  “committed”  defined,  explained 
or  limited.  I  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  examine  the  activities  in  the 
AID  program  next  year  how  many  loans 
we  will  find  that  were  secretly  “com¬ 
mitted”  at  some  cocktail  party  or  lunch¬ 
eon. 

It  is  my  intention  to  follow  through  on 
this  point  in  the  months  ahead  and  ask 
the  Administrator  of  the  AID  program 
for  a  full  justification  of  all  development 
loans  granted  on  “easy  terms”  for  which 
there  has  been  no  obligation  on  the  books 
of  the  AID  at  the  time  of  passage  of  this 
bill. 

A  third  provision  I  would  mention  at 
this  time  which  was  “junked”  by  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  is  the  so-called  junta 
provision  barring  aid  to  nations  where 
a  military  coup  has  taken  over  from  the 
duly-elected  civilian  governments. 

Section  254  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
as  follows : 

Sec.  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistance.  None 
of  the  funds  made  available  under  authority 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  covered  by  this  title  in 
which  the  government  has  come  to  power 
through  the '  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior 
government  which -Jias  been  chosen  in  free 
and  democratic  elections  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  withholding  such  as¬ 
sistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest. 


This  is  far  and  away  a  very  mild  pro¬ 
vision  designed  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  President  in  a  very  vital  area.  You 
will  note,  Mr.  President,  that  complete 
discretion  is  vested  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  waive  this  provision 
whenever  he  determines — in  his  sole  and 
unreviewable  discretion — that  “with¬ 
holding  such  assistance  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  national  interest”. 

Yet  even  this  mild  provision  was 
dropped  by  the  conferees. 

One  very  unfortunate  change  was  the 
dilution  almost  to  the  point  of  nullifica¬ 
tion  in  the  wise  Senate  provision  to  assist 
nations  in  meeting  their  population  ex¬ 
plosion  problems.  Unless  something 
of  this  nature  is  done — and  soon  the 
whole  program  in  many  countries— -par¬ 
ticularly  in  India  and  Latin  America— 
will  go  down  the  drain.  I  could  cite 
ample  substantiation  of  this  prospect. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  deserves  high  credit  and  Praj^®  ^  or 
writing  such  a  provision  into  the  bill  tor 
the  first  time.  This  action  corresponds 
to  a  great  surge  of  favorable  public  opin¬ 
ion.  But  the  conferees  watered  it  down 
to  a  meaningless  wordage  about  doing 


some  research. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  afi  the  Senate  amendments  were 
dropped. 


One  amendment,  which  I  sponsored, 
would  deny  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America.  This  was  retained.  For  that 
I  am  grateful  and  hope  that  it  will  be  im¬ 
plemented  and  that  the  ample  exemp¬ 
tions  permitted  to  the  President  in  that 
amendment  will  be  sparingly  used. 

The  other  amendment,  which  I  also 
sponsored,  would  bar  aid  to  nations  which 
are  waging  aggression  against  or  pre¬ 
paring  to  wage  aggression  against  coun¬ 
tries  also  receiving  our  economic  or  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  This  amendment  was 
also  retained.  For  that  I  am  thankful. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  promptly 
make  the  necessary  findings  that  Egypt 
and  Indonesia  are  aggressors  and  just 
as  promptly  stop  our  aid  program  in 
those  countries  until  their  aggressive  ac¬ 
tions  have  abated. 

I  cannot  help  be  disturbed  that,  despite 
the  action  of  the  Senate  and  the  clear- 
cut  exposure  of  Sukarno’s  aggressive  pol¬ 
icies,  military  aid  continues  to  be  given 
to  Indonesia  in  next  year’s  program. 

However,  this  aggressor  amendment 
points  out  the  corner  into  which  are  be¬ 
ing  painted  those  of  us  who  would  seek 
to  amend  the  foreign  assistance  bill  in 
order  to  improve  its  administration. 

Apparently,  the  one  certain  way  of 
amending  a  foreign  assistance  bill  is  to 
adopt  House-passed  language  thereby 
“locking  in”  the  amendment  and  not 
making  the  amendment  amenable  to 
conference  consideration.  We  are,  in 
short,  being  asked  to  abdicate  our  obliga¬ 
tions  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  other 
body  and  to  adopt  precisely  the  same 
language  adopted  by  that  body  even 
though  that  language  could  be  improved. 

If  permitted  to  persist,  this  is  very 
unfortunate. 

It  will  ultimately  spell  the  end  of  the 
influence  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  an  im¬ 
portant  area  of  United  States  foreign 

policy.  ,  ,,  . 

It  should  be  clear  that  in  these  two 
bodies,  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
the  Senate  plays,  or  should  play,  under 
the  Constitution,  a  far  more  important 

role.  ^  ,. 

This  situation  will  hand  to  the  othei 
body  a  complete  veto  over  whatever  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  written  into  the  foieign 
assistance  bill.  .  . 

I  truly  hope  that  those  exercising  the 
leadership  role  in  this  matter  reconsidei 
their  positions  and  become  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  conferees  should  truly  rep¬ 
resent  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  not 
the  collective  will  of  those  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  conference  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  few  words  about 
the  money  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  foreign  assistance  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964. 

It  is  far  too  much. 

And,  because  it  is  too  much,  it  will  lead 
to  profligate  practices  and  procedures. 
This  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  argu¬ 
ment. 

I  recently  completed  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
a  study  of  our  foreign  aid  program  in 
10  Middle  Eastern  and  African  countries. 
In  my  report  on  that  trip  I  showed  the 
proliferation  of  technical  assistance  pio- 
grams  because  of  the  abundance  of 


funds.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  we  are 
in  107  countries  with  an  AID  program 
precisely  because  we  have  had  too  much 
money.  If  the  AID  program  had  to 
count  its  pennies,  it  would  have  fewer 
projects  and  would  be  in  fewer  countries. 

But,  Mr.  President,  precisely  because 
it  had  less  money  and  therefore  had  to 
be  more  selective,  the  AID  program 
would  have  been  in  those  countries  and 
those  programs  where  it  could  be  more 
and  most  effective. 

What  is  the  money  situation? 

The  administration  request  was  for 
$4.5  billion. 

The  House-passed  bill  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $3.9  billion. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  $3.6  billion. 

The  figure  of  $3.5  billion  was  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees — a  sum  $100  million 
more  than  the  House  figure. 

Can  this  amount  be  cut  further?  I 
think  it  can  and  should  be. 

It  is  ironical,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
almost  the  precise  moment  that  the 
Senate  conferees  were  in  conference 
on  this  measure  we  here  in  the  Senate 
were  engaged  in  a  serious  debate  as  to 
whether  to  appropriate  $45  million  for 
the  accelerated  public  works  program. 
The  motion  to  delete  the  item  was  de¬ 
feated.  This  double-standard  thinking 
should  stop.  Items  for  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  should  be  scrutinized  as  closely  as 
items  which  are  destined  to  boost  our 
economy  here  at  home.  For  unless  that 
economy  here  is  strong  and  vigorous, 
we  cannot  long  sustain  the  burdens 
abroad. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  on 
this  issue,  while  we  are  being  importuned 
to  vote  these  billions  of  dollars  for  aid 
to  107  foreign  countries  the  funds  for 
our  domestic  employment  program — un¬ 
der  the  accelerated  Public  Works  Act — 
has  run  dry.  Not  only  have  the  $900 
million  authorized  run  out,  but  hundreds 
of  useful  projects  in  areas  of  mounting 
unemployment  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  are  fully  processed,  approved  and 
ready  to  go.  But  there  is  no  money.  At 
this  very  time,  Mr.  President,  a  special  ad 
hoc  committee  appointed  by  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  [Mr.  McNamara],  and 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
is  holding  hearings  on  the  extent  of  that 
great  domestic  need.  Hearings  are  be¬ 
ing  held  all  this  week  to  hear  Governors, 
mayors,  State,  county,  and  city  officials 
who  present  a  harrowing  story  of  increas¬ 
ing  unemployment  with  their  useful  proj  - 


ects  ready  to  go — and  no  money. 

I  am  a  member  of  that  ad  hoc  commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that  such  a 
situation  could  develop.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  the  ad  hoc  committee  can¬ 
not  in  the  face  of  this  tragic  new  fac¬ 
tual  evidence,  fail  to  report  favorably  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  which  would  authorize 
$2,400,000,  or  to  allow  the  accelerated 
works  program  to  resume.  That  sum 
will  be  used  up  by  existing  projects. 

My  own  bill  (S.  H2D  provides  for  the 
same  amount  that  will  be  appropriated 
for  foreign  aid,  which  may  be  a  slightly 
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larger  program.  But  to  me,  it  is  not  only 
shocking,  but  incomprehensible,  that  the 
dire  needs  of  the  American  people  go 
unattended,  while  aid  to  107  foreign 
countries  proceeds  merrily  on.  At  best, 
we  cannot  get  both  authorization  and 
appropriations  to  take  care  of  American 
needs  for  months.  This  double  stand¬ 
ard — help  for  107  foreign  nations,  none 
for  America’s  communities  and  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  unemployed — is  revolting.  More¬ 
over,  these  projects  are  sound,  useful, 
desirable,  needed  undertakings. 

As  I  listened  to  the  testimony  of  State 
officials,  I  was  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
scientiousness  with  which  these  com¬ 
munity  needed  projects  were  prepared, 
presented,  and  processed.  They  include 
such  research  projects  as  installations 
for  water  supply,  sewers,  health  centers, 
municipal  buildings,  and  street  improve¬ 
ments — projects  which  not  only  would 
employ  people  locally,  but  also  back  in 
the  factories  where  the  materials  are 
manufactured.  They  would  aid  the 
transportation  industry,  including  rail¬ 
roads  and  trucks,  which  convey  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  States  where  they  will  be 
used. 

Yet  we  are  just  now  holding  hearings 
in  an  ad  hoc  committee,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  in 
order  to  get  this  essential  program  mov¬ 
ing  again.  I  could  only  wish  that  we 
might  shortcut  this  delay  and  transfer 
what  will  be  cut  from  the  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  program  to  the  domestic  as¬ 
sistance  program.  But  let  it  be  crystal 
clear  that  I  shall  not  cease  my  efforts  to 
try  to  gain  attention  to  the  needs  of 
American  citizens  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  consistently  given  for 
years  to  the  citizens  of  foreign  lands. 
Our  citizens  should  have  not  merely 
equality,  but  priority.  At  present,  they 
have  neither  priority  nor  equality.  They 
have  posteriority.  I  repeat  that  I  deem 
it  shocking. 

In  the  next  48  hours,  there  will  be  the 
final  vote  on  a  multibillion-dollar  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  Action  on  the  smaller  do¬ 
mestic  aid  bill  is  for  the  indefinite  fu¬ 
ture — the  sweet  bye  and  bye.  That  pol¬ 
icy  must  cease. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  assistance  authorization  bill,  I 
urged  repeatedly  that  the  program  be 
reviewed  on  a  country-by-country  basis. 

Time  is  now  of  the  essence,  but  I  shall 
attempt  to  do  precisely  that  very  briefly. 

All  figures  given  will  be  those  for 
fiscal  1963. 

First  I  would  eliminate  the  military 
aid  program  for  all  Latin  America — a 
saving  of  $74.8  million.  This  prohibition 
is  now  in  the  act  and  should  necessarily 
lead  to  this  savings. 

Second,  I  would  eliminate  all  military 
aid  to  the  African  nations.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  except  for  the  violence 
in  the  Congo,  the  remaining  nations  in 
Africa  have  come  into  existence  peace¬ 
fully.  Nevertheless,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  the  United  States  through 
its  military  assistance  program  is  initiat¬ 
ing  an  arms  buildup  which  inevitably 
will  mushroom  into  an  arms  race  and 
world  violence.  Indeed,  that  is  now  hap¬ 
pening.  We  are  assisting  Somalia,  one 
of  the  newer  republics,  which  is  being 


invaded, '  harassed,  and  attacked  by 
troops  from  neighboring  Ethiopia.  Food 
has  been  supplied  as  well  as  American 
planes,  tanks,  and  machineguns.  This 
is  the  fruit  of  our  military  aid  program 
in  Africa.  It  has  already  begun;  it 
should  be  stopped  immediately. 

What  a  mockery  this  makes  of  our 
professions  on  behalf  of  a  world  at  peace. 

The  elimination  of  this  item  will  save 
$27.4  million. 

Then  I  would  eliminate  the  $476.4  mil¬ 
lion  item  for  military  assistance  to  eco¬ 
nomically  prosperous  Europe. 

I  would  eliminate  military  aid  to  pros¬ 
perous  Japan — $172.9  million. 

Next  let  us  turn  to  the  Middle  East: 

Our  program  in  Greece  is  supposedly 
stopped  so  that  should  save  us  $128.8 
million. 

So  is  our  program  to  Israel  at  a  savings 
of  $78.9  million. 

Our  program  for  Lebanon,  they  tell 
me,  is  also  stopped,  so  we  should  save 
$300,000. 

Our  programs  in  Iraq,  Syria  and  Egypt 
should  also  be  stopped  until  those  coun¬ 
tries  start  thinking  more  in  terms  of 
their  own  economic  development  than 
their  political  aggrandizement,  and  stop 
engaging  in  agressive  warfare. 

Stopping  these  three  programs  will 
save  $318.6  million. 

We  should  stop  our  aid  program  to  oil- 
rich  Libya — $12.5  million. 

Turning  again  to  Latin  America  on 
the  economic  front,  we  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  aid  program  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras  be 
stopped  because  of  the  military  junta 
overthrow  of  the  duly  constituted  civilian 
government.  This  would  save  an  addi¬ 
tional  $66.1  million. 

In  addition,  until  Brazil  takes  the 
needed  economic  measures  which  would 
prevent  our  funds  from  being  dissipated, 
we  should  withhold  the  $155.4  million  in 
economic  aid. 

We  can  save  $140.9  million  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  $29.2  in  Cambodia  which  is 
resisting  strongly  our  efforts  to  thrust 
this  money  on  that  nation. 

How  fantastic  now  appears  the  $300 
million  we  have  sunk  into  Cambodia. 
Not  only  is  the  money  wasted,  but,  worse 
than  that,  our  military  air  unit  training, 
now  that  the  Cambodians  have  elected 
to  get  into  bed  with  Red  China,  helps 
that  country  in  its  war  against  freedom. 
We  had  better  revise  all  our  military  aid 
programs  with  respect  to  which  similar 
situations  exist.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  find  out  how  we  happened  to  be  de¬ 
ceived,  misled,  and  mispersuaded  by 
those  who  happened  to  be  in  charge  of 
this  program  during  these  years,  and  who 
could  not  foresee  the  waste  which  would 
occur,  despite  the  generous  amounts  of 
money  we  poured  into  the  program. 

In  line  with  the  Clay  Committee  re¬ 
port,  we  should  cut  by  at  least  50  percent 
the  aid  given  to  the  newly  emerging  na¬ 
tions  of  Africa,  giving  the  former  colo¬ 
nial  powers  the  opportunity  to  assist 
their  former  colonies.  This  would  save 
$250  million. 

Then  there  is  Taiwan,  that  little  is¬ 
land  into  which  we  have  poured  the  in¬ 
credible  sum  of  $4,500  million.  It  seems 
to  me  about  time  that  that  island  were 


on  its  own.  Of  course,  we  want  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  falling  into  the  orbit  of  Red 
China.  For  that  purpose  we  have  built 
a  tremendous  military  force  there.  We 
are  paying  the  salaries  of  countless  gen¬ 
erals  in  the  Taiwanese  Army;  but  the 
real  protection  of  Taiwan,  if  war  should 
break  out,  would  devolve  upon  our  7th 
Fleet.  When  we  consider  the  amount 
of  aid  we  have  given  Taiwan,  it  is  almost 
fabulous.  We  have  supplied  Taiwan  with 
machinery,  powerplants,  chemical  plants, 
and  fisheries.  Everything  the  imagina¬ 
tion  could  possibly  conceive  has  been 
done  for  Taiwan.  It  is  about  time  we 
stopped,  and  let  that  little  island  grow 
on  the  resources  and  the  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  we  have  given  it. 

Another  place  where  we  could  save 
money  is  in  British  Guiana.  I  tried  to 
have  an  amendment  adopted  to  prevent 
giving  aid  to  colonies  of  old-world  na¬ 
tions  before  they  were  set  free.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  continue,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  past,  to  give  aid 
to  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
French  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Suri¬ 
nam  while  they  are  still  colonies.  Is  not 
such  aid  inconsistent  with  our  stand  that 
we  will  not  aid  nations  that  we  have 
made  prosperous,  and  that  it  is  not  prop¬ 
er  to  help  their  colonies  while  they  are 
still  colonies? 

Thus  even  on  this  cursory  review  of 
our  program  the  amount  of  $2  billion 
can  be  cut  from  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  argument  that 
we  must  authorize  more  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  than  we  believe  justified  in  order  to 
bargain  with  the  other  body. 

I  reject  that  argument  completely. 

I  cannot  in  all  good  conscience  vote  to 
appropriate  one  more  dime  for  this  or 
any  other  program  than  I  believe  can  be 
honestly  and  wisely  spent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  November  9,  1963,  .entitled  “Beginning 
of  the  End,”  a  column  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  entitled  “Our  Brothers’  Keeper,” 
and  a  table  showing  funds  expended  on 
the  AID  program  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  7885  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  shall  not  vote  in  favor  of  the 
conference  report;  and  I  shall  continue 
my  efforts  to  cut  this  program  down  to  a 
reasonable  size  and  to  eliminate  some 
of  its  past  and  persistent  follies  which 
apparently  those  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram — and,  I  regret  to  say,  some  of  our 
conferees — do  not  wish  to  see  remedied. 

When  they  go  home  to  their  constitu¬ 
ents  for  their  Christmas  holidays,  I 
think  they  will  find  an  increasing  view  as 
voiced  by  the  Evening  Star  editorial, 
which  is  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  scrapped. 

I  do  not  share  this  view.  I  want  to  see 
foreign  aid  continued  where  it  is  needed, 
where  it  is  useful,  where  it  is  appre¬ 
ciated,  where  it  will  strengthen  the  cause 
of  peace  and  achieve  the  objectives  al¬ 
leged  for  it,  but  so  frequently  honored 
in  the  breach  in  the  execution  of  the 
program. 
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Exhibit  I 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec. 

9, 1963] 

Beginning  op  the  End 

The  foreign  aid  authorization,  though  im¬ 
proved  in  one  respect,  has  emerged  from  con¬ 
ference  in  a  form  which  indicates  that  this 
vast  international  subsidy  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer  is  on  its  way  out. 
We  hope  so. 

The  improvement  consists  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  President’s  authority  to  extend 
most-favored-nation  trade  treatment  to  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  Poland.  The  theory  is  that  the 
President  should  not  be  forbidden  by  law  to 
exercise  this  discretion  in  trying  to  encourage 
countries  that  seem  to  be  endeavoring  to 
break  away  from  Communist  domination. 
This,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  for¬ 
eign  aid.  But  it  makes  sense,  and  it  is 
too  bad  that  the  conferees  would  not  grant 
the  President  similar  discretionary  authority 
in  the  case  of  other  Communist  countries. 
The  Kremlin’s  empire  may  or  may  not  be 
in  process  of  disintegrating.  But  why  erect 
arbitrary  bars  which  can  only  serve  to  dis¬ 
courage  that  process? 

As  for  the  rest,  the  conferees  split  the 
House  and  Senate  money  versions  pretty 
much  down  the  middle.  The  final  authorized 
figure  was  $3,599,050,000.  When  the  appro¬ 
priations  committees  are  through,  the  total 
will  probably  be  down  to  $3  billion,  or  per¬ 
haps  even  a  little  less.  This  will  represent 
a  big  cut  from  the  $4.5  billion  originally 
requested  by  the  administration,  and  it  will 
evoke  anguished  screams  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  foreign-aiders. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  an¬ 
guished  screams  will  be  heard  from  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

They  have  been  lugging  this  foreign  aid 
load  for  some  17  years  and  have  doled  out 
something  like  $100  billion  in  its  support. 
They  are  fed  up  with  it.  This  Congress 
should  serve  unmistakable  notice  that  in  the 
business  of  foreign  aid  we  have  come  to  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec. 

9,  1963] 

Our  Brothers’  Keeper — Congress  Reflects 

TT.S.  Disillusionment  With  What  Happens 

to  Vast  Foreign  Aid 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

What  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do  about 
foreign  aid? 

And  let’s  define  “sensible.” 

Foreign  aid  should  feed  the  calf  without 


killing  the  cow.  It  should  help  un-mess 
messed-up  political  systems  and  social 
philosophies. 

It  should  turn  mendicant  countries  with 
chronic  deficit  economies  into  going  con¬ 
cerns  that  can  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

It  should  expand  the  area  of  freedom, 
making  realistic  allowances  for  the  fact  that 
ignorant  and  volatile  people  have  to  make  a 
choice  between  a  high  degree  of  centralized 
authority  and  utter  chaos. 

Our  first  attempt  at  foreign  aid,  the 
Marshall  plan,  was  a  thumping  success. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  lived  on  industry, 
and  the  war  had  wrecked  their  means  for 
living.  American  aid  plus  native  energy  and 
know-how  created  a  miracle  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  that  filled  a  vacuum  into  which  com¬ 
munism  had  confidently  expected  to  flow. 

But  no  sooner  had  we  shored  up  war- 
ravaged  economies  than  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  including  that  part  of  it  which 
far  from  having  been  injured  by  the  war  had 
profited  from  it,  began  shaking  tambourines 
in  our  faces  and  crying,  “Do  you  love  us 
less?” 

And  we  couldn’t  think  of  any  other  answer 
except  to  unlock  Fort  Knox. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  someone  in  Washing¬ 
ton  invented  a  marvelous  phrase,  “the  take¬ 
off  point.”  You  were  to  give  foreign  aid  to 
a  poor  and  underdeveloped  country  until  its 
industries  were  started,  its  dams  and  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  built,  its  starved  fields  re¬ 
vitalized  with  fertilizer,  and  then  the  mar¬ 
velous  takeoff  would  arrive. 

This  was  the  point  where  the  country’s 
economy  would  become  self -regenerating  and 
self -expanding.  Foreign  aid  would  then  no 
longer  be  necessary  and  what  had  once  been 
a  miserable  land,  easy  prey  to  communism, 
would  become  a  vigorous,  happy,  free  nation. 

And  this  could  happen,  indeed.  Provided 
such  a  country  did  have  large  untapped 
natural  and  agricultural  resources,  that  its 
people  were  energetic  and  eager  to  learn, 
that  public  servants  were  generally  honest 
and  progressive,  and  that  its  wealthy  citizens 
were  willing  to  reinvest  their  money  in  new 
Job-making  and  wealth-spreading  ventures. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  where  people  had 
all  these  qualities  they  were  generally  already 
pretty  prosperous.  What  we  soon  found 
ourselves  doing  was  running  a  gigantic  WPA 
for  fouled-up  nations  remarkable  for  lazi¬ 
ness,  graft,  and  huge  private  fortunes  that 
hid  themselves  in  foreign  banks. 

In  some  nations  we  have  simply  shored  up 
inefficient  socialist  regimes  that  have  smoth¬ 
ered  enterprise  in  red  tape  and  scraped  the 
bottom  of  the  confiscation  barrel.  In  other 


words,  as  in  India,  we  have  poured  money 
down  a  widening  ratehole  as  the  increase  in 
population  chronically  outruns  the  rise  in 
the  gross  national  product. 

In  Yugoslavia  we  gave  the  frankly  Com¬ 
munist  Mr.  Tito  a  billion  or  so  on  the  theory 
that  this  would  encourage  an  independent 
course  for  satellites.  Mr.  T.  and  Mr.  K.  are 
now  closer  than  lo  college  students  in  a 
phone  booth. 

If  we  expected  gratitude  we  misjudged 
human  nature.  Many  peoples  to  whom  in¬ 
ternational  philanthropy  is  unbelievable 
looked  for  the  bug  under  the  chip.  They 
were  helped  by  hints  from  the  Communists 
about  “hidden  Yankee  imperialism.”  The 
human  being  rebels  at  thinking  of  himself 
as  a  recipient  of  charity.  He  prefers  to  im¬ 
agine  that  he  is  giving  value  in  return, 
willingly  or  not. 

President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  recently 
said  that  the  world’s  new  nations,  including 
his  own,  do  not  have  “rising  expectations,” 
but  “rising  demands.”  He  expects  these  de¬ 
mands  to  be  met  by  the  wealthy  nations 
of  the  world. 

Well,  Sukarno  runs  a  graft-ridden  travesty 
of  democracy,  notable  for  its  inefficient  ad¬ 
ministration  and  its  own  brand  of  neo- 
imperialism.  How  do  we  advance  human 
Justice  by  periodically  bailing  out  Sukarno? 

Among  some  tribes  of  the  Ivory  Coast  in 
Africa  it  is  customary  for  a  man  to  retire  at 
25.  After  that  he  squats  around  the  village 
with  his  fighting  cocks.  How  much  earlier 
must  a  65 -year-old  Iowa  farmer  get  up  so 
that  he  can  contribute  to  the  retirement 
fund  of  these  25-year-olds? 

A  huge  bureaucracy  has  grown  up  in 
Washington  and  in  the  foreign  service  as  a 
result  of  foreign  aid.  A  man  naturally  sells 
what  his  job  depends  on  and  Americans  have 
been  given  a  heavy  dose  of  the  propaganda 
line  that  only  our  outlays  can  save  the  world 
for  democracy. 

But  the  recent  reaction  of  Congress  only 
reflects  an  advance  disillusion  among  Amer¬ 
icans  in  general.  Americans,  representing  7 
percent  of  the  human  population,  cannot 
continue  to  underwrite  the  deficits  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  cuddle  their  dry  sacred  cows. 

Only  a  radical  minority  would  end  foreign 
aid  altogether.  There  is  much  good  that  can 
be  done  with  a  carefully  supervised  and 
screened  program  for  people  who  are  de¬ 
termined  to  exercise  the  energy  and  self- 
discipline  necessary  to  make  their  economies 
viable.  But  we’re  through  tossing  the  gold 
over  the  transom.  And  history  will  not 
blame  us. 
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[In  millions  of  dollars]  » 


Region  and  country 


Total,  all  countries . 

Near  East  and  south  Asia— 


Afghanistan _ 

Ceylon _ 

Cyprus _ 

Greece _ 

India _ 

Iraq . . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Economic  assistance 

AID  programs 

Other  economic  assistance 

Grand 

total 

Total 

Devel¬ 

opment 

grants 

Food  for  peace  (Public  Law  48  ) 

Ex- 

tary 

Total 

eco¬ 

nomic 
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Devel¬ 

opment 

loans 

Sup¬ 

porting 
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Social 

Prog¬ 

ress 
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IV 
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import 
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eco 

nomic 

gram 

social 

prog¬ 
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ance 
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other 

Trust 

Fund 
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sales 

agree¬ 

ments 
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for 

country 
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U 
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III 

long¬ 

term 

loans 

pro¬ 

grams 

7,026.7 

1,849.9 

5,176.8 

2,395.8 

343.6 

1,287.8 

764.2 

2,781.0 

124.8 

1,771.3 

(1,268.2) 

1,074.2 

314.6 

314.1 

68.4 

671.7 

313.2 

2, 288.0 

380.3 

1, 907.  7 

983.9 

64.0 

779.6 

160.3 

923.8 

- . 

864.4 

(766. 6) 

682.0 

111.6 

60.9 

. 

64.6 

14.9 

19.2 

8.4 

4.1 

128.8 

1.2 

18.0 

8.4 

4.1 

49.2 

791.0 

67.8 

.9 

17.7 

4 

15.1 

.4 

2.6 

JJ 

1 

.1 

.2 

8.0 

7.8 

(4. 7) 

3.5 

_ _ 

4.3 

_ 

_ 

.2 

.1 

— 

2.9 

31.6 

402.3 

23.4 

.8 

.6 

2.3 

31.6 

396.0 

17.4 

1.2 

1.1 

>(M) 

.9 

.2 

_ _ _ 

- - 

79.6 

30.0 

68.1 

. 

17.6 

388.7 

34.4 

.1 

. 

'  14.6 
347.6 
34.2 

,1 

(11.2) 

>(373.3) 

(7.7) 

6.5 

333.9 

. 

8.  1 
13.6 

. 

3.0 

40.3 

. .'5 

821.0 

116.9 

3.8 

.8 

2.2 

. . 

6.8 

25.0 

3.4 

.1 

:::::::: 

.2 

1.0 

•  1 
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[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 

Grand 

total 

Total 

mili¬ 

tary 

Economic  assistance 

Total 

eco¬ 

nomic 

AID  programs 

Other  economic  assistance 

Total 

Devel¬ 

opment 

grants 

pro¬ 

gram 

social 

prog¬ 

ress 

Devel¬ 

opment 

loans 

Sup¬ 

porting 

assist¬ 

ance 

and 

other 

Total 

Social 

Prog¬ 

ress 

Trust 

Fund 

Food  for  peace  (Public  Law  48  ) 

Ex¬ 

port- 

Import 

Bank 

long¬ 

term 

loans 

Other 

eco¬ 

nomic 

pro¬ 

grams 

Total 

Title  I 

Title 

11 

Title 

III 

Title 

IV 

Total 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 

Planned 

for 

country 

use 

Near  East,  etc. — Con. 

78.9 

63.6 

.3 

4.6 

372.5 

0.6 

4.3 

.2 

78.3 

59.3 
.1 

4.6 

372.5 

45.0 

43.0 

.1 

3.9 

185.0 

45.0 

33.3 

16.3 

22.1 

16.3 

2(23.2) 

19.8 

1.5 

14.4 

0.8 

1.9 

11.2 

7.0 

.1 

3.9 

7.9 

36.0 

.7 

187.5 

.2 

185.4 

.2 

35.5 

0.5 

2.1 

Pakistan _ 

C) 

(*) 

135.7 

176.8 

.3 

2(155. 4) 

146.1 

3.8 

Syrian  Arab  Republic.-.. 
Turkey _ _ 

.4 

317.2 

198.7 

4.0 

.8 

148.5 

.4 

181.5 

198.7 

4.0 

.8 

78.0 

.2 

131.1 

48.6 

3.4 

.8 

43.5 

.2 

4.7 

2.3 

0) 

55.0 

10.0 

3.4 

.3 

43.1 

.2 

50.4 

150.1 

.6 

.2 

49.8 

140.1 

.6 

.2 

4.8 

19.6 

71.4 

36.3 

(55. 9) 

2  (134. 1) 

45.0 

120.5 

.6 

United  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt)  __ . 

10.0 

Yemen... . . 

(*) 

.6 

Cento . . . . . 

.5 

.4 

Regional . . __ . 

70.5 

34.5 

34.5 

34.4 

.1 

Latin  America _ _ _ 

1, 102.  7 

74.8 

1,  027.  9 

548.9 

109.0 

342.8 

97.1 

479.0 

124.8 

185.4 

(63.6) 

51.5 

18.8 

75.6 

39.6 

91.2 

*  77.6 

Argentina . 

156.5 

69.9 
172.3 

1.4 

.6 

99.2 
134.9 

15.5 

51.7 

39.2 

23.1 

15.4 
6.2 

14.4 
13.0 

50.9 
9.0 

10.0 

10.2 
31.0 

.4 

4.1 

24.6 

56.8 
.4 

11.1 

80.4 

2.7 

1.6 

16.9 

153.8 

68.3 

155.4 

1.4 
.6 

89.0 

126.5 
14.8 

49.6 

36.4 

22.5 
13.4 

5.8 

13.3 
13.0 

49.7 

7.5 

9.2 

9.3 
24.  3 

.  4 
4.1 
22.1 

46.4 
.4 

11.1 
79.  2 

99.7 

35.7 
86.9 

1.3 
.  1 

41.3 

93.5 
13.0 

29.4 
18.2 

19.6 

3.4 
4.9 
7.3 

5.8 
.4 

3.5 
8.2 
3.0 
3.0 

.3 

3.9 

7.9 
33.1 

3.3 
7.5 

24.0 

1.3 
.1 

6.3 
6.1 

2.4 

3.4 
4.9 
3.0 
2.7 

76.4 

18.3 

37.4 

20.0 

9.9 

25.5 

54.1 

32.6 
68.5 

.1 

.5 

47.7 
33.0 

1.8 

20.2 
18.2 

2.9 

10.0 

.9 

6.0 

7.2 

49.3 
4.0 
1.0 

6.3 

21.3 
.  1 
.2 

14.2 

13.3 
.4 

2.9 

62.1 

30.0 

10.5 

5.8 

*  24.1 

21.4 
61.6 

.1 

.3 

26.5 
18.3 

1.6 

12.5 
6.1 
2.6 
1.0 

.9 
.3 
2.0 
15.  5 

1.4 
.7 

3.4 
6.9 

.1 

(*) 

.6 

1.2 

.4 

(16.9) 

(43.4) 

14.3 

34.7 

.4 

11.3 

3.7 

15.6 
.1 
.3 

5.5 

11.6 
.1 

6.3 

2.3 

2.6 
1.0 

.9 
.3 
2.0 
14.  4 

1.4 
.7 
.9 

3.8 
.  1 

(') 

.6 
1.  2 
.4 

3.0 

.7 

1.1 

British  Guiana _ _ 

British  Honduras . - 

.2 

.8 

2.8 

.2 

1.2 

.9 

.3 

1.2 

Chile . 

10.2 

8.4 

.7 

2.1 

2.8 

.6 

2.0 

.4 

1. 1 

35.0 

87.2 

10.6 

2.1 

6.3 

16.6 

.7 

.2 

4.9 

8.5 

21.0 

6.8 

15.5 

3.4 

Colombia . . 

1.5 

1.2 

Dominican  Republic . 

23.9 

7.0 

6.5 

9.9 

. 

5.0 

3.8 

Ecuador.. . . 

1.3 

Guatemala . . . 

7.8 

Haiti . . . 

4.9 

2.4 

Honduras . . . . 

3.2 
.8 
.4 

2.5 

2.2 
3.0 
3.0 

.3 

.8 

1.9 

3.0 

1.6 

5.0 

5.6 

.1 

.2 

Jamaica _ _ _ 

5.0 

25.8 

Mexico _ _ 

1.2 

1.5 

.8 

.9 

6.7 

8.0 

.2 

1.1 

Nicaragua _ 

1.0 

6.0 

2.4 

.3 

Panama _ _ 

Paraguay _ _ _ 

2.9 

1.5 

(3.3) 

2.5 

Peru . —  . . 

3.1 

10.7 

2.2 

Surinam . 

Trinidad  and  Tobago _ 

3.1 

.2 
.0 
.  7 

Uruguay . . 

2.5 

10.4 

6.0 

30.0 

8.0 

11.0 

5.0 

.4 

Venezuela  . . . . . 

.  1 

Other  West  Indies . 

(*) 

ROCAP _ _ _ 

8.2 
17.  2 

5.7 

17.0 

2.5 

2.9 

.7 

Regional . . 

1.  2 

.1 

01.4 

Par  East...  . . . . . 

1,  723.  3 

785.0 

938.3 

428.7 

53.3 

67.1 

308.2 

509.6 

297.7 

(229.  9) 

203.0 

43.5 

42.8 

8.4 

131.8 

t80. 1 

Burma . 

15.2 

29.2 
212.6 

5.0 

140.9 

172.9 

403.7 
36.8 

2.2 

117.7 

94.2 
208.1 
284.0 

15.2 
18.8 

80.3 
5.6 

123.3 
123.8 

204.3 

36.8 
2.2 

93.8 
22.6 

208.1 

3.2 

6.7 

18.8 

38.6 

1.0 

7.8 

2.1 

5.7 

11.0 

8.5 

(*) 

41.7 

5.6 
86.6 

123.8 

78.1 

.5 

2.2 

90.9 

6.4 

64.4 

.7 

8.6 

0) 

41.7 

5.6 

80.4 
.9 

78.1 

.5 

1.4 

9.8 

.1 

64.4 

(10.  7) 

8.1 

.4 

(') 

7.9 

2.7 
3.5 

.9 

10.1 

.5 

1.4 

9.8 
.  1 

5.3 

Cambodia . . . 

10.4 

132.3 

China,  Republic  of. . . 

36.5 

2  (27.  0) 

21.9 

3.5 

2.9 

.8 

8.4 

Hong  Kong. . . 

Indonesia _ _ _ _ 

17.6 
49. 1 
199.4 
(*) 

36.7 

14.8 

21.9 

2  (91.  2) 

82.1 

.2 

Japan . . . 

122.9 

Korea _ _ _ 

126.2 

36.3 

~5.6 

30.6 

90.0 

36.3 

(74.  0) 

66.6 

1.4 

. 

Laos . — . . 

Malaya . . . . 

.8 

77.2 

1.3 

Philippines  . . . 

23.9 

71.6 

(*) 

*280.8 

2.9 

16.2 

143.7 

2.5 

2.9 

6.4 

10.5 

2.2 

3.9 

5.0 

Thailand... . 

9.9 

133.2 

.2 

Vietnam . . . . 

(27. 0) 

24.3 

34.8 

Regional. . . 

.7 

Africa. . . . . 

653.9 

27.4 

526.5 

261.6 

79.8 

98.3 

83.4 

264.9 

231.7 

(62.  5) 

53.4 

136.8 

37.3 

4.2 

19.2 

»  14.0 

Algeria . 

79.6 
1.5 

1.5 

.7 
1. 1 
.7 

79.8 
1.0 

24.2 

1.2 

3.0 

16.0 

7.9 

5.7 

50.8 

12.6 
1.0 

4.6 
.2 

76.0 

1.4 

36.6 

2.2 

(*) 

79.6 

1.6 

1.5 

.7 
1. 1 
.7 

79.6 
1.0 

15.2 

1.2 

2.9 

16.0 

7.8 
6.7 

48.7 

11.4 
1.0 

3.9 
.2 

75.0 

1.4 

36.4 
2.2 

(') 

1.8 

(') 

1.0 

.7 

1.0 

.5 

42.4 
.7 

10.0 

.7 

1.7 
12.1 

2.5 

4.9 
39.9 

10.4 
.5 

3.9 
.1 

21.6 

1.2 

24.1 

1.8 

1.1 

(') 

1.0 

.7 

1.0 

.5 

3.0 

.7 

6.0 

.7 

1.7 

3.7 
.8 

2.7 
8.6 
1.4 

-  .5 
1.2 
.1 
1.1 
.7 
12.0 

1.8 

.7 

77.8 

1.5 

.5 

(*) 

.1 

.2 

37.2 

.3 

5.2 
.5 

1.2 
3.9 
5.3 

.8 

8.8 

1.0 

.5 

77.8 

1.5 

(') 

(<) 

.1 

63.8 

.6 

14.0 

.9 

(*) 

(‘) 

.1 

Burundi _ 

Cameroon.  _ _ 

(*) 

.5 

Central  African  Repre¬ 
sentative _ _ 

Chad  . 

Congo  (Brazzaville) . 

.2 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _ 

.2 

(‘) 

9.0 

39.4 

37.2 

.3 

3.0 

(*) 

.6 

3.6 

(*) 

.8 

3.0 

(30. 6) 

27.5 

6.3 

3.4 

.3 

.9 

(‘) 

.6 

Dahomey _ _ 

Ethiopia _ 

4.0 

(.9) 

.7 

1.4 

2.2 

.5 

.6 

.3 

Gabon _ _ 

Ghana . . . . 

.1 

Guinea _ _ _ 

•  2.4 

1.7 

2.2 

31.3 

6.0 

»  (4.7) 

3.6 

Ivory  Coast . . 

.1 

C) 

.2 

.2 

4.7 

Kenya . . 

.6 

Liberia  . . 

2.1 

1.1 

2.8 

4.5 

1.0 

1.4 

Libya _ 

9.0 

Malagasy  Republic.. . 

.6 

.5 

Mali,  Republic  of _ 

.7 

2.1 

.7 

(*) 

20.5 

Mauritania . . 

.1 

53.4 

.2 

12.3 

.4 

(*) 

.1 

52.6 

.1 

35.3 

(*) 

11.6 

Morocco . 

(*) 

(«) 

.2 

(7.7) 

5.8 

.2 

.5 

2.5 

.4 

Niger . . . 

.6 

12.1 

Nigeria _ 

.3 

(*) 

(*) 

.3 

(*) 

9.5 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 
R  wanda . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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U.S.  aid  to  Foreign  Assistance  Act  countries,  by  region  and  country — Obligations  and  loan  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1963  (preliminary) — 

Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 


Africa— Continued 

Senegal . 

Sierra  Leone _ 

Somali  Republic . 

Sudan - - - 

Tanganyika . . 

Togo - - — 

Tunisia _ 

Uganda— - - 

Upper  Volta _ 

Zanzibar _ 

Other  Biritisb  territories.. 
Regional . 


Europe. 


Austria . - - - 

Belgium-Luxembourg - 

Denmark _ 

France - - 

Germany  (Federal  Re¬ 
public)^ — 

Iceland - - - 

Italy  (including  Trieste).. 

Netherlands... - - 

Norway _ 

Poland . . - . — 

Portugal _ 

Spain.. - - 

United  Kingdom _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

Regional _ 


Nonregional. 


Grand 

total 


5.2 
3.9 

9.2 
11.0 
12.5 

1.3 
71.9 

7.0 

1.0 

0) 

.1 

22.0 


899.1 


31.4 
28.1 
24.0 

30.6 

.5 

1.4 

300.7 

16.4 

38.7 

10.8 
18.9 
61.0 
11.2 

113.5 

211.9 


469.9 


Total 

mili¬ 

tary 


Economic  assistance 


Total 

eco¬ 

nomic 


1.5 


(3) 

w 


12.3 


476.4 


28.1 

24.0 

30.5 

.3 


72.4 

16.3 

38.7 

1L2 

31.8 

11.2 


211.9 


106.1 


3.7 
3.9 

9.2 
11.0 
12.5 

1.3 
71.9 

7.0 

1.0 

(') 

.1 

9.7 


422.  7 


31.4 


.1 

.2 
1.4 
228.  3 
.1 

"in 

7.7 

29.2 


113.5 


353.8 


AID  programs 


Total 


Devel¬ 

opment 

grants 

pro¬ 

gram 

social 

prog¬ 

ress 


2.2 

2.5 

7.8 

6.5 

8.9 

.8 

32.3 

6.9 
.5 


9.7 


2.9 


2.8 


.1 


169.8 


2.2 

2.5 

4.2 
2.7 
2.0 

.8 

2.2 

2.5 

.5 


9.4 


2.9 


Devel 

opment 

loans 


3.6 

3.8 

6.9 


23.3 

4.4 


1°  2.8 


.1 


44.6 


Sup¬ 

porting 

assist¬ 

ance 

and 

other 


Other  economic  assistance 


Total 


6.8 


.3 


125.2 


1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

4.5 

3.6 
.5 

39.6 

.1 

.5 

(') 

.1 

n 


419.8 


Social 

Prog¬ 

ress 

Trust 

Fund 


31.4 


.1 

.2 

1.4 

228.3 

.1 

"To 

7.7 

29.2 


113.4 


184.0 


Food  for  peace  (Public  Law  48  ) 


Total 


0.6 

.5 

1.2 

4.5 

3.3 

.2 

39.0 

.1 

.5 

(<) 

.1 


Title  I 


Total 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 


(6.0) 


(12. 6) 


154.8  (145.6) 


.1 

.2 

1.4 
14.4 

.1 

-'To 

7.7 

9.5 


113.4 


47.4 


Planned 

for 

country? 


4.5 


Title 

II 


1.2 


11.3 


84.3 


(1.9) 


(51.6) 
"(92' i) 


1.4 


3.0 


25.7 


Title 

III 


0.6 

.5 

n 


.3 

.2 

2.0 

.1 

.5 

(*) 

.1 


4.  0  50.  3 


4.0 


82.9 


Title 

IV 


Ex¬ 

port- 

Import 

Bank 

long¬ 

term 

loans 


0.3 


Other 

eco¬ 

nomic 

pro¬ 

grams 


0.6 

.9 

.2 


.3 

.3 

..6 


(4) 


16.  2  265. 0 


10.4 

.1 

To 

7.7 

9.5 


14.3 


47.4 


16.2 


31.4 


213.  9 


19.7 


u  136.  6 


1  Represents  Peace  Corps. 

2  Includes  prorat  ion  of  multiyear  agreements. 

s  Military  data  classified  and  included  in  regional  totals. 

»  ^pSresents5°$60,000,000  subscription  to  Inter-American  Development  Bank; 
$15,200,000  for  Peace  Corps;  and  $2,400,000  for  Rama  Road. 

«  Excludes  refinancings  of  $72, 000, 000.  «  inn  nun  fnr  thp 

?  Represents  $73,000,000  war  damage  claims  m  the  Philippines  and  $7,100,000  for  the 

Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  Includes  aid  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

»  Represents  $13,000,000  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  $1,000,000  in  Libya  for  special  pur¬ 
pose  funds. 

io  For  Krakow  Research  Hospital. 

II  Includes  $61,700,000  subscription  to  the  International  Development  Association 
and  $72,100,000  for  U.N.  bonds. 


MESSAGE  FROMTTHE  HOUSE 

A  message  from^rne  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  M»^Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks/^  announced  that  the 
House  had  agieed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  tarthe  bill  (H.R.  4276)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  tlycreation  of  horizontal  prop¬ 
erty  regijlies  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

Th^nessage  also  announced  that  the 
Hou/e  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
counmittee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
•amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9140)  making  appropriations  for 
certain  civil  functions  adminstered  by 


the  Department  of  Defense,  \ertain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  tne  In¬ 
terior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develc 
ment  Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valle 
Authority,  and  certain  river  basin  com-* 
missions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 

[numbered  5  and  19  to  the  bill  and  con¬ 
curred  therein. 

MILLIONAIRE  OIL  AND  GAS  OPER¬ 
ATORS  WHO  PAID  LITTLE  OR  NO 
TAXES  IN  1960 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  now  in  the 
process  of  considering  one  of  the  two 
most  important  measures  before  Con¬ 
gress  this  year — namely,  the  tax  bill. 

Despite  public  discussion  about  the 
bill  in  general,  the  specific  details,  both 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  existing  tax  struc¬ 
ture,  are  not  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  American  people,  or,  I  venture  to  say, 
even  by  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  report  made  last  February  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  House 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  indicated 
that  in  the  field  of  depletion  allowances, 
a  total  of  approximately  $3,300  million 
was  written  off,  and  served  as  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxes;  that  of  this  amount,  a 
total  of  $2,200  million  was  directly  con- 
lected  with  gas  and  oil;  and  that  com¬ 
panies  not  directly  engaged  in  the  gas 
ami  oil  business  possible  received  addi¬ 
tion*^  amounts.  This  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  loopholes  or  “truck  holes”  in  our  en¬ 
tire  smem  of  taxation,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  moslL  powerfully  ensconced  special 
privilegesic.  our  system  of  taxation. 

LAND  GAS  DEDUCTIONS 

We  must  recognize  that  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  now  is  givek various  tax  deductions. 
First,  it  very  properly  is  given  a  deduc¬ 
tion  for  operating  l^cpenses.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct. 

In  addition,  the  cofct  of  dry  holes  is 
written  off  against  the  Income  from  the 
successful  drillings. 

In  addition,  from  75  percent  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  exploration,  drilliHg.  and  ^e" 
velopmental  costs,  both  tangibft^and  in¬ 
tangible,  is  written  off  in  the  fir^t  year. 
This  item  comes  to  approximately 
billion. 


■23228 

\ 

V  addition,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  ail  and  gas  business  receive  a  credit 
of  27%  percent  of  gross  income,  up  to 
50  percbpt  of  net  income,  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  taxation. 

As  I  have,  said,  the  depletion  allowance 
amounts,  in  all,  to  at  least  $2,200  million 
for  the  gas  ahd  oil  industry,  and  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $1X00  million  for  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

These  figures  arb- so  huge  that  appar¬ 
ently  they  do  not  m&ke  much  impression 
upon  the  American  people.  For  some  12 
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jeen  hammering 
jor  of  the  Sen- 


years  some  of  us  have 
home  these  facts  on  the 
ate  and  in  the  public  hearings  before  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  special  privi¬ 
leges  thus  received  are  so  hug\that  they 
seem  to  slide  off  the  mental  bahk  of  the 
public  as  water  is  supposed  to  slide  off  a 
duck’s  back. 

INDIVIDUAL  EXAMPLES 

The  American  people  seem  to  be 
pressed  by  personal  case  histories.  Wi 
introduced  some  of  them  in  the  course 
of  the  1951  debate.  We  obtained  from 
the  Treasury  Department  a  report  on  10 
individuals  whose  income  was  tabulated 
over  a  period  of  5  years  and  whose  taxes 
were  stated.  I  remember  that  in  one 
case  a  man  had,  over  a  5 -year  period,  a 
net  income  of  $13  million,  but  in  that 
period  of  5  years  he  paid  only  $80,000,  or 
two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  his  income  in 
taxes.  There  were  other  cases,  although 
not  quite  that  striking.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  very  real.  However,  today 
these  are  treated  as  “old  hat”  and  as  not 
being  applicable  to  the  present. 

So  when  this  tax  bill  was  under  con¬ 
sideration,  I  asked  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  to  assemble  for  me  some  case  his¬ 
tories  of  persons  with  very  large  incomes 
from  gas  and  oil,  who  paid  very  small 
amounts  of  taxes.  This  afternoon,  I  shall 
introduce,  for  the  Record,  six  of  these 
cases. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  case  of  a  man 
whom  we  shall  call  exhibit  O.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Treasury  Department,  in  1960 
this  man  had  a  total  income,  before  ex¬ 
ploration,  developmental,  and  nonallo- 
cated  expenses,  of  $28,716,469,  or  a  total 
income  of  almost  $29  million  before  the 
deduction  of  these  items.  There  was  a 
deduction  of  $1,546,000  for  oil  and  gi 
exploration  and  developmental  expem 
tures;  and  there  was  a  deduction /bf 
$729,693,  for  overhead  expenses— -/x  a 
total  deduction  for  exploration,  develop¬ 
mental  and  nonallocated  overhead  ex¬ 
penditures  or  costs  of  approximately 
$2,276,000 — leaving  a  total  reported  eco¬ 
nomic  income  of  $26,440, 77^T  I  repeat, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  m*m  had  a  total 
reported  economic  income  of  $26,440,776. 

PAID  NO  TAXES  ON  $26. 4/MILLION  INCOME 

What  do  Senators/suppose  were  the 
taxes  he  paid?  Not  a  single  cent,  Mr. 
President.  When/the  deductions  were 
made  for  drilling  and  developmental 
costs,  for  capital  gains,  for  the  depletion 
allowance,  aura  for  certain  other  items, 
and  also  fmr  the  carryover  of  net  losses 
in  past  years,  absolutely  no  taxable  in¬ 
come  was  left,  and  no  Federal  income 
tax  wajf  paid. 

Mn/President,  I  submit  that  a  study 
of  >nis  illustration,  example  D,  should 


convince  people,  and  even  should  con¬ 
vince  the  Senate,  that  these  existing 
“truck  holes”  in  the  tax  system  should 
be  remedied. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Lest  someone  be  misled 
or  thrown  off  the  track  by  the  deduction 
of  carry-forward  losses  of  previous  years, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  give  that 
figure? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  it  is  $3,934,000. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  even  after  that 
amount  is  subtracted,  there  would  still 
be  left  an  Income  of  $22  million  a  year? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  economic  income. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  it 
is  an  amount  on  which  no  taxes  were 
paid? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  is  not  alleging  any  violation  of 
law  on  the  part  of  this  taxpayer? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
GORE.  He  is,  instead,  showing 
th&t  under  the  inequitable  provisions  of 
tax  >aw,  it  was  possible  for  a  man  with 
that  perfectly  enormous  annual  incomj 
to  haveSpo  tax  liability  assessed  agaipet 
him? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator/Trom 
Tennessee  i incompletely  correct. ^dare¬ 
say  that  the  ^imputation  was  c^mplete- 
ly  legal,  and  cWipletely  in  oenformity 
with  tax  law.  Of  course,  every  advan¬ 
tage  that  could  beNjaken  ofrahe  Govern¬ 
ment  was  apparently  tak^n,  but  the  net 
result  was  the  fact  thafctifie  man  to  whom 
I  refer,  who  had  an  iasome  of  $26  mil¬ 
lion,  paid  no  taxes  atifil,  ^though  a  wage 
earner  with  a  salary  of  $100  a  week,  or 
$5,200  a  year,  witja  a  wife  a\d  two  chil¬ 
dren,  would  paVapproximateiv  $400. 

Mr.  GORE. /Even  though  tnat  wage 
earner  wouldr work  as  a  butler\in  the 
home  of  th^man  who  had  the  lar^e  in¬ 
come,  anVTiler  on  his  rig,  or  whamot, 
he  wouldD>ay  his  taxes  out  of  every  single 
paycheck  he  received? 

Mp/DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

ft  us  consider  the  case  of  another 
in,  whom  we  call  exhibit  B,  ,  who 
fad  a  total  income,  before  oil  and  gas 
rexploration  and  development  expendi¬ 
tures,  of  $4,020,000  in  the  year  1960. 
There  was  deducted  from  that  amount 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
expenditures  of  $1,748,000,  leaving  a  to¬ 
tal  reported  economic  income  of  $2,271,- 
000.  Although  I  speak  of  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  expendi¬ 
ture,  some  of  it,  of  course,  is  intangible. 
For  those  items  that  are  tangible,  it  is 
the  fastest  writeoff  in  any  industry  in 
the  country,  with  75  to  90  percent  being 
written  off  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Many  people  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  tangible  and 
intangible  costs  as  related  to  the  tax  law. 
It  might  be  well  if  this  was  spelled  out. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Some  of  the  intangi¬ 
ble  drilling  and  development  costs  are  la¬ 
bor,  electricity,  pipes,  mud,  and  so  forth, 
used  in  drilling  the  hole  which  in  the 
case  of  a  factory  or  in  most  other  in¬ 


dustry  we  consider  costs  which  must  be 
depreciated  over  a  long  period  of  years.  t 
In  this  industry  they  are  written  off 
1  year. 

The  tangible  costs  relate  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  structure  which  remains  over  a/peri¬ 
od  of  time. 

After  all  deductions  were  marfe,  what 
do  Senators  suppose  was  the  Amount  of 
taxes  which  the  gentleman/'or  lady  to 
whom  I  have  referred  paiy  Again,  not 
1  cent.  Not  1  cent. 

Let  us  consider  exhibit  O.  Here  is  a 
man  with  a  total  inconBe  before  explora¬ 
tion  and  development  and  nonallocated 
overhead  expense, s/of  $4,542,000  in  the 
year  1960.  Aftor  all  deductions  were 
made,  he  paid  jfi.66,168  in  taxes,  or  7.9 
percent  of  hisfeconomic  income,  which 
was  $2,110,Q)JD.  A  man  earning  only 
$100  a  weejr  would  pay  about  8  percent. 
A  man  earning  $10,000  a  year,  of  course, 
would  pjfy  much  more. 

NO  TAXES  PAID 

Lef  us  consider  exhibit  “E,”  which  is 
tharcase  of  a  man  with  a  total  income 
Fore  exploration  development  and  non- 
llocated  overhead  expenses  of  $1,522,000, 
'and  total  reported  economic  income  of 
$1,179,000.  What  do  Senators  suppose 
were  the  taxes  that  he  paid? 

Not  one  single  cent,  Mr.  President. 
Not  1  cent. 

The  deductions  for  drilling  and  de¬ 
velopmental  costs,  the  depletion  allow¬ 
ance,  the  capital  gains,  the  dry  holes — 
all  of  those  items,  plus  contributions, 
swept  away  all  taxes  completely. 

Let  me  state  the  final  two  illustra¬ 
tions.  Exhibit  “C,”  is  a  case  involving 
income,  before  exploration  and  devel¬ 
opment  and  nonallocated  overhead  ex¬ 
penses,  totaling  $2,201,000.  Deducting 
the  total  exploration  and  development 
costs,  the  total  reported  income  was  $1,- 
707,000.  That  man  paid  net  Federal 
taxes  of  $142,808,  or  8.4  percent  upon 
his  income.  A  man  earning  $7,000  a 
year  would  pay  a  larger  proportion  than 
that. 

Finally,  the  income  of  the  individual 
sjn  exhibit  “F”  is  only  $1,307,962.  I  do 
3t  suppose  he  was  up  among  the  “sing- 
erV’  in  the  oil  and  gas  group.  After  all 
deductions  were  made,  he  paid  $61,240 
in  taxes.  His  net  tax,  as  a  percentage  of 
total  reported  economic  income,  was  5.9 
percent.' 

There  a'hj  other  cases,  which  I  am  as¬ 
sembling. 

SHOCKING  SITUATION 

Mr.  PresideiH,  I  submit  that  what 
those  six  cases  >^how  is  shocking.  It 
seems  to  me  the  situation  cannot  really 
be  defended.  I  ank  not  proposing  to 
eliminate  the  deduction  for  dry  holes  or 
unsuccessful  drillings.  \am  not  propos¬ 
ing  to  alter,  as  of  this  time  at  least,  the 
allowances  for  drilling  and  develop¬ 
mental  costs,  tangible  and  itramgible.  I 
do  have  a  modest  proposal  tha\the  27 '/2- 
percent  depletion  allowance  \not  be 
changed  for  enterprises  which  liave  a 
gross  income  of  less  than  $1  million  a 
year;  but  the  allowance  would  be  reduced 
to  21  percent  for  enterprises  whose  gro^s 
income  was  between  $1  million  and  $3 
million,  and  diminished  to  15  percent  for' 
enterprises  over  $5  million — or,  rather. 
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Section  4359(e)(2)  of  title  39,  United 
vStates  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
le  word  “highway”  the  words  “or  develop- 
snt”. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The^ 
amercement  will  be  stated  for  the  in 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Es^islative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
after  line  Xfl,  it  is  proposed  to  insert : 

Sec.  4.  Section  4359(e)(2)  of  title  39, 
United  States 5<pde,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word\“highway’’  the  words  “or 
development”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  \enator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  thesengross- 
ment  of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  b^en 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5179)  was  read  the  third’ 
time  and  passed. 
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INCREASE  IN  AREA  IN  WHICH  POST 

OFFICE  STATIONS  MAY  BE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
737,  H.R.  5778,  which  has  been  returned 
from  the  House 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R 
5778)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  from  10  to  20  miles  the 
area  within  which  the  Postmaster  Gen 
eral  may  establish  stations,  substations, 
or  branches  of  post  offices,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passsde  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5778)  was  mraered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  thiiv  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  fans  assistance  in. 
obtaining  proper  consideration  of  these 
bills,  so  that  I  migh/  offer  an  amend 
ment  to  correct  wjfat  I  am  sure  was 
an  inadvertent  injustice  in  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  a  pleasure 

ORDER  FJOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW,  AT  NOON 
Mi*.  .MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Sen^fte  concludes  its  session  today,  it  ad 


journ  to  meet  at  12  o’clock  noon,  tomor¬ 
row.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  beginning 
at  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow,  there  be 
2  hours  of  debate  on  the  pending  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  with 
1  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  other  hour  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Fulbright]  , 
or  any  other  Senator  he  may  designate; 
and  that  the  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  be 
taken  at  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1$  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
I  shall  not  object,  for  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  conference  report  voted  on. 
But  there  is  an  important  amendment  on 
which  I  wish  to  have  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  agreement  as  subsequently  re¬ 
duced  to  writing  is  as  follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Friday,  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  beginning  at  12  o’clock  noon,  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7885,  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  pin-poses,  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  or  someone  designated  by  him, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  : 
Provided,  That  the  vote  on  adoption  of  the 
report  be  taken  not  later  than  2  p.m. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  presentation  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  worried  about 
that,  for  it  is  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  night  which  will  follow  it  will  be 
long. 

So  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  considerable 
bitterness  that  I  observe  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  demonstrates  that  the  will 


of  the  Senate,  as  determined  by  a  2-to-l 
vote,  has  been  completely  frustrated  by 
the  members  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  bill,  I  offered — on  behalf  of 
myself,  my  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  and  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Grtjen- 
ing] — an  amendment  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
cipient  of  assistance  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  from  continuing  to  flout 
international  law  and  from  continuing  a 
foolish  and  fatuous  attempt  to  arrogate 
unto  itself  complete  jurisdiction  over  the 
open  seas  for  a  distance  200  miles  sea¬ 
ward  from  its  coastline. 

For  the  past  decade,  three  countries — 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Ecuador — have  made 
such  a  contention. 

It  is  true  that  the  question  of  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  area  of  the  oceans  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  a  maritime  nation 
is  an  involved  problem.  It  is  true  that,  in 
connection  with  the  area  facing  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
United  States  of  America  makes  the  his¬ 
toric  contention  for  a  jurisdiction  3  miles 
seaward.  It  is  also  true  that  Senators 
from  the  Southern  States  which  face 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  continue  to  state  on 
this  floor  that  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
States — by  reason  of  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
national  history — extends  3  leagues 
seaward,  rather  than  3  miles.  It  is  also 
true  that  some  nations — as  I  endeavored 
to  indicate  in  my  comments  on  this  floor, 
during  the  debate  on  this  subject — con¬ 
tend,  for  reasons  which  to  them  seem 
relevant,  for  a  jurisdiction  to  the  extent 
of  6  miles;  and  some  prefer  to  make  their 
contention  for  12  miles.  But  there  are 
only  four  nations  which  have  the  temer¬ 
ity  to  endeavor  to  abuse  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  international  law  by  attempting 
by  their  own  ipse  dixit,  to  maintain  that, 
“We  own  the  ocean  200  miles  distant 
from  our  coast”;  and  for  10  years,  free 
American  citizens,  as  they  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  utilize  the  open  seas  for  fish¬ 
ing  purposes,  when  they  arrived  in  the 
area  200  miles  seaward  or  less — but 
clearly  outside  a  3 -mile  limit  or  even 
a  12-mile  limit  have  been  interfered  with 
by  officials  of  the  governments  concerned. 
In  some  cases  they  have  been  arrested 
and  put  in  jail  and  required  to  pay  fines. 
In  other  cases  they  have  been  shot  at 
and  forced  into  port  where  they  have 
been  unreasonably  detained  for  days, 
with,  I  regret  to  say,  hardly  an  attitude 
of  vigor  for  their  protection  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

Paradoxically,  it  is  a  fact  that  almost 
a  decade  ago,  the  United  States  enacted 
a  law  which  provided  that  when  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  was  so  violated  by  a 
nation  and  when  American  ships  were 
detained  and  their  owners  fined,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would 
reimburse  those  who  had  paid  the  fine 
from  the  Treasury. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  law 
is  the  proper  antidote  in  that  situation, 
and  that  once  the  owners  have  been 
reimbursed  the  United  States  can  forget 
the  incident. 
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Therefore,  some  of  us  in  the  Senate 
offered  an  amendment  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has  ex¬ 
tended,  or  hereafter  extends,  its  jurisdiction 
for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the 
high  seas  beyond  that  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  and  (2)  hereafter  imposes 
any  penalty  or  sanction  against  any  U.S. 
fishing  vessel  on  account  of  its  fishing  ac¬ 
tivities  in  such  area.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any 
case  in  which  the  extension  of  jurisdiction 
is  made  pursuant  to  international  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

That  language  is  really  self-explana¬ 
tory.  But  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
last  sentence  of  the  amendment,  it  sim¬ 
ply  means  that  a  country  which  in  good 
faith  and  with  reason  attempts  to  extend 
its  jurisdiction  for  more  than  3  miles,  or 
3  leagues,  which  is  the  limit  currently 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  should 
participate  in  an  international  under¬ 
standing  concerning  such  a  desire  on  its 
part;  and  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  party  to  such  nego¬ 
tiations  and  agreement,  the  interdiction 
against  aid  will  not  apply. 

I  remember  the  debate.  It  was  rather 
exhausting,  and  some  novel  parliamen¬ 
tary  practices  were  engaged  in,  that  aft¬ 
ernoon,  in  this  Chamber.  But  that  did 
not  prevent  the  Senate  from  establish¬ 
ing  its  position  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 
Fifty-seven  Senators  agreed  with  this 
agreement.  Only  29  were  opposed. 
Later,  after  the  novel  parliamentary 
practices,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  laying  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  The  motion  carried  by  a 
vote  of  50  to  33  and  once  again  the 
Senate  showed  its  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  California.  Thus,  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  twice  un¬ 
equivocally  demonstrated  that  they  did 
not  want  any  of  their  fellow  Americans 
mistreated  by  any  other  country,  when 
those  Americans  were  simply  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  use  the  open  seas  in  a  fashion  long 
permitted  by  international  law. 

However,  the  conference  committee 
disposed  in  rather  short  order  of  the 
amendment  the  Senate  had  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  adopted;  and  I  reiterate  my  resent¬ 
ment  and  my  bitterness  because  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  simply  and  blithely 
flouted  the  plainly  stated  desire  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  when  it  twice  passed  judg¬ 
ment  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  one  of  the  conferees 
who  dealt  with  this  bill,  I  wish  to  say 
that  when  we  came  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California, 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  very 
substantial  margin,  we  found  the  House 
conferees  adamant  in  this  respect.  Also, 
the  State  Department  registered  very 
vigorous  opposition  to  acceptance  of  the 
amendment — on  the  ground  that  there 
are  underway  negotiations  in  which  it 
is  sought  to  settle  the  very  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  of  how  far  into  the  ocean  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  any  country  may  extend. 

I  suggested  that  the  House  write  into 
its  report  that  by  not  accepting  the 


amendment  the  United  States  was  in  no 
sense  withdrawing  from  its  position  that 
the  countries  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  were  exceeding  their  proper 
rights  in  claiming  territory  extending 
as  much  as  200  miles  out  into  the  ocean. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  House  wrote  such 
language  into  the  report,  but  I  wish  to 
say  for  the  Record  that  by  failing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  California 
and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  the  United 
States  is  in  no  way  receding  from  its 
position  that  those  countries  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  their  jurisdictional  authority 
in  laying  territorial  claim  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  know 
of  his  activities  in  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an 
agreement  to  the  principle  involved  in 
our  amendment — if  the  amendment  in 
its  entire  verbiage  could  not  have  been 
approved — and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  take  the  pre¬ 
cise  position  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  laid  down.  If  it  does  not, 
and  if  we  ever  travel  south  in  the  Pacific 
along  the  western  coast  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  had  better  not  go  inside  the  200- 
mile  limit,  because  we  will  be  violating 
the  sovereignty  of  the  three  countries  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  unless  we  comply 
with  the  rule  of  jurisdiction  which  they 
have  laid  down  in  complete  disregard  of 
international  practice. 

Two  hundred  miles.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  elected  representatives, 
said,  “We  are  going  to  take  200  miles 
out  of  the  ocean”?  What  would  we  do 
with  the  important  isthmus  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere,  or  in  any  other  hemisphere,  if 
the  abutting  nations  said,  “We  are  going 
to  claim  jurisdiction  over  an  area  15  or 
20  miles  out”?  Such  action  would  close 
the  approaches  to  the  canal  and  be  in¬ 
tolerable  to  all  who  wish  freedom  of 
transit  on  the  high  seas. 

Certainly  the  U.S.  Navy  does  not  order 
its  ships  to  veer  200  miles  westward  when 
they  are  plying  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  of  the  West  coast  of  South 
America  and  suddenly  they  reach  the 
vast  territorial  waters  claimed  by  Chile, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Then  why  should 
American  fishermen? 

Mi'.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken].  I  share  his  views.  To 
build  the  record  in  this  case,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  California  whether 
it  is  not  American  taxpayers’  money  we 
are  discussing. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  emi¬ 
nently  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  any  Latin  American 
country  does  not  wish  that  money  as  aid, 
it  does  not  have  to  take  it,  does  it? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  pre¬ 
cisely  correct. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Do  we  not,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  have  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  can  spend  the  taxpayers’ 
money? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  the  theory 
upon  which  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  say  that 
in  my  judgment,  Secretary  Rusk  should 
go  back  to  high  school  and  retake  the 
course  in  high  school  civics,  since  he  held 
a  recent  press  conference  and  sought  to 
give  the  false  impression  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  that  Congress  is  interfering 
with  foreign  policy  when  it  seeks  to  lay 
down  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  taxpayers’  money  can  be  spent  on 
a  foreign  aid  bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  has  reg¬ 
istered  for  that  refresher  course,  but  he 
sorely  needs  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  that  in  my  judgment — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  shares  my 
opinion — the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  very 
able  man. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  is  uninformed  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  disagree  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  position  he  takes  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
disagreement.  It  is  a  question  of  com¬ 
plete  basic  knowledge.  The  press  inter¬ 
view  revealed  that  he  lacks  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  in  respect  to  the  Constitution  as  to 
the  rights  of  Congress. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  I  am  going  to 
let  him  off  the  hook,  he  is  mistaken.  I 
do  not  intend  to  let  him  off  the  hook  in 
view  of  the  ignorance  he  displayed  at 
that  press  conference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  referring  to  the  Secretary  or  to 
me  when  he  refers  to  “letting  him  off 
the  hook”? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  too  smart  ever  to  get  caught  on 
a  hook.  I  wish  to  proceed  in  my  exami¬ 
nation  a  bit  further - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
-Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assume  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  refers  to  not  letting 
the  Secretary  of  State  get  off  the  hook, 
he  means  in  this  case  a  fishhook. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  no  regard  for  a  fishhook.  This  is 
the  fishhook  amendment  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  offered.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  does  not  even  recognize 
a  fishhook,  apparently. 

Senators  remember  that  when  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  opposed  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  he  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  amendments 
he  had  ever  observed  in  his  years  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  was  resentful  then 
and  I  am  resentful  now.  The  Senate, 
too,  is  resentful.  The  2  to  1  yea-and- 
nay  vote  demonstrated  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
leading  up  to.  In  spite  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  was 
also  chairman  of  the  conference,  the 
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Senate  did  not  follow  him.  The  Senate 
in  effect  said  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees  that  if  countries  do  not 
wish  to  take  our  money  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  which  we  lay  down,  they 
do  not  have  to  take  it.  Unless  they  are 
willing  to  accept  our  aid  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  that  they  do  not  impose 
a  200-mile  limit,  it  is  our  intention  to  see 
to  it  that  they  do  not  get  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
when — oh,  when — will  the  Congress,  in 
the  field  of  foreign  aid,  start  to  impose 
some  terms  and  conditions  that  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
and  stop  the  shocking  giveaway  of  the 
taxpayers’  money,  because  officials  of 
foreign  governments,  who  flout  us  and 
insult  us  take  the  position  that  they  are 
not  going  to  comply  with  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  makes  an  excellent  comment.  I 
should  like  to  recall  with  him  that  last 
year  when,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
offered  an  amendment  to  provide  that  in 
|  instances  in  which  a  recipient  nation  of 
American  assistance  expropriated  the 
property  of  American  citizens,  without 
making  any  compensation  for  such  prop¬ 
erty,  American  aid  would  be  cut  off.  We 
had  to  fight  to  put  that  provision  into 
the  law.  We  put  it  in.  It  stayed  there. 
Under  that  particular  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  when  Ceylon,  for  example,  ex¬ 
propriated  American  property  by  taking 
it  away,  aid  was  terminated,  as  it  should 
have  been. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  not  the  Senator 
aware  that  the  State  Department  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment  and  wished  no  part  of  it? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  those  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  could  have  had  their  way,  it 
would  not  be  part  of  the  law  today. 

\  Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
/  rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Apparently  the  State 
Department  labors  under  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Con¬ 
gress,  that  we  are  interfering  with  for¬ 
eign  policy  if  we  impose  restrictions  on 
the  expenditure  of  foreign  aid  that  pro¬ 
tects  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  exact¬ 
ly  correct.  I  tried  to  make  the  point 
during  debate  that  what  we  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  with  our  freedom  of  the  seas 
amendment  was  related  to  what  we  did 
with  respect  to  the  expropriation  of 
property.  In  effect,  what  the  three  na¬ 
tions  in  South  America  have  attempted 
to  do  is  to  arrogate  to  themselves  some¬ 
thing  that  does  not  belong  to  them  un¬ 
der  international  law  and  then  exclude 
Americans  and  the  nationals  of  any  oth¬ 
er  country  from  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  allude  to  an¬ 
other  bit  of  history  surrounding  the 
measure  and  the  highly  regrettable 
treatment  which  was  accorded  to  this 
particular  provision  by  the  conferees. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Edward  P.  Neilan, 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 


Commerce,  although  I  have  noted  over 
the  past  several  months  comments  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him  in  the  Capi¬ 
tal,  in  my  own  State  of  California,  and 
elsewhere.  Addresses  which  have  been 
made  by  him  and  have  been  printed 
thereafter  appear  under  such  attractive 
titles  as  “They’re  Throwing  It  Away  Just 
To  Be  Big  Spenders”  and  “The  Pork 
Barrel  Polka.” 

I  judge  that  Mr.  Neilan  is  a  very  moral 
and  righteous  man  who  is  honorably  con¬ 
cerned,  and  rightly  so,  about  the  spending 
of  the  taxpayers’  dollars  and  the  future 
of  our  Republic. 

I  observe  parenthetically  that  a  few 
moments  ago  the  Senate,  without  op¬ 
position,  approved  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  and  did  so  because  it  was  making  an 
investment  in  America. 

Now  I  wish  to  quote  a  few  sentences 
uttered  by  Mr.  Neilan  before  the  West 
Side  Association  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  City  on  November  21  last: 

This  citation  might  better  have  been  in¬ 
scribed  to  all  of  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
who  have  worked  alongside  me  in  our  cam¬ 
paign  to  restore  a  sense  of  decency  to  the 
conduct  of  our  public  affairs.  With  your 
permission,  I  should  like  to  accept  this  honor 
for  all  of  them.  It  will  encourage  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  fight,  to  disregard  the  cynical 
abuse  that  is  heaped  on  us  daily,  not  alone 
by  the  politicians  whom  we  have  criticized 
but  by  many  shortsighted  or  selfish  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  have  their  hands  on  the  public 
purse  and  don’t  want  to  let  go. 

We  will  not  have  truly  earned  this  honor 
unless  and  until  our  efforts  produce  results, 
until  we  see  signs  of  a  moral  awakening  in 
Washington.  I  think  things  will  improve, 
not  because  our  politicians’  consciences  are 
hurting;  but  because  they’re  hearing  the  first 
rumblings  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  that 
could  drive  them  out  of  office  if  they  don’t 
mend  their  ways. 

The  mailroom  in  our  national  chamber 
headquarters  in  Washington  is  still  working 
overtime  handling  letters  from  citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  are  fed  up  with  political 
corruption  and  want  to  do  something  about 
it.  *  *  *  it’s  up  to  us  to  keep  this  public 
indignation  alive  and  to  channel  it  into 
effective  political  action. 

Let’s  face  it:  the  whole  corrupt  system 
works  only  through  the  connivance  of  every¬ 
day  citizens  and  some  of  our  so-called  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  too. 

It  is  our  job,  yours  as  well  as  mine,  to  see 
that  the  public  is  told  the  truth.  Maybe  we 
can  light  a  fire  that  all  the  special  wind  in 
Washington  can’t  blow  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  this  is  a 
comment  by  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  distinguished 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  I  wish  to  address  myself,  with 
my  friend’s  permission,  to  my  own 
comment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  first. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  listened  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  remarks.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  suggests  that  the 
politicians  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
chamber  should  be  defeated? 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  infer,  I  say  to 
my  able  friend,  that  that  is  the  simple 
implication  of  the  comments  he  makes. 
In  addition,  he  wants  to  lay  it  down  his 
way.  I  shall  come  to  the  matter  before 
us  and  the  position  he  took  about  it  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California.  The  Senator  will 
stay  as  long  as  she  wishes  to  stay  in 
Congress,  if  his  staying  is  dependent 
upon  any  votes  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  may  influence.  I  am  a  Sena¬ 
tor  in  no  small  measure  because  they 
have  always  opposed  me.  Many  times  on 
the  platforms  of  my  State  I  have  thanked 
them  for  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
opposition.  Nothing  shows  I  am  more 
correct  than  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  against  me. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  only  wish  that  more 
Democrats  had  his  kind  of  support. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  head 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
talking  about  what  he  called  the  pork 
barrel  process,  which  he  claims  exists  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  which  acts  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  interest. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  Mr.  Neilan’s 
comments  might  very  well  be  applied  to 
his  own  conduct  and  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  reference 
to  the  conference  report  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963,  which  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

As  Senators  know,  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  a  rather  large  staff, 
which  is  interested  in  a  multitude  of  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  many 
Senators  that  the  policies  of  that  orga¬ 
nization  frequently  do  not  reflect  the 
views  of  the  membership  of  the  chamber 
in  our  own  States  and  local  communi¬ 
ties.  Nevertheless,  in  a  strange,  in¬ 
scrutable  way,  policies  and  statements, 
like  those  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  are  evolved,  and  the  word  is 
spread  by  various  means,  covert  and 
otherwise,  to  legislators  and  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  branch. 

For  example,  on  November  20,  1963, 
a  five-page  telegram  was  dispatched 
from  the  gray-stone  headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  faces 
the  White  House  across  Lafayette 
Square,  to  all  of  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  This 
telegram  outlined  the  provisions  which 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  in  its  wisdom, 
had  deigned  to  support.  It  expressed 
great  concern  for  a  revolving  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  and  approval  of  $200 
million  for  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  It  went  on  record  in  support  of 
the  Senate  provision  for  long-range  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  development  as  a  part 
of  foreign  aid  planning.  It  advocated 
program  evaluation  committees  with 
public  members.  It  viewed  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  an  advisory  committee  on  private 
enterprise — to  name  but  a  few  of  the 
items  which  the  chamber  determined  to 
support.  Having  made  that  deteimina- 
tion,  it  alerted  Senators  and  House  Mem¬ 
bers  who  were  conferees  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  .  . 

The  chamber’s  telegram  was  signed  by 
Theron  J.  Rice,  legislative  general  man- 
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ager  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  telegram  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C., 
November  20,  1963. 

Consistent  with  1963  chamber  House  and 
Senate  testimony  and  in  best  interest  of 
sound  economic  development,  private  enter¬ 
prise  participation,  and  administrative  logic, 
U.S.  Chamber  respectfully  urges  conference 
committee  to  adopt  foreign  assistance  au¬ 
thorization  not  to  exceed  $3.6  billion,  with 
following  provisions: 

Urge  adoption  of  House  provisions  for 
continued  revolving  Development  Loan  Fund 
(sec.  202(a) ) ; 

For  $200  million  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  (sec.  401  (b) ) ; 

For  required  aid  agency  definition  of  “pur¬ 
poses,”  “objectives,”  and  “priorities”  of  each 
foreign  assistance  program  (sec.  102(b)); 

And  for  limitation  upon  use  of  economic 
development  funds  for  short-term  emergency 
assistance  (sec.  102(d) ) . 

Urge  adoption  of  Senate  provisions  for 
long-range  private  enterprise  development  as 
part  of  aid  planning  (sec.  102(f) ) . 

For  program  evaluation  committees  with 
public  members  (secs.  261-264) ;  for  ad¬ 
visory  committee  on  private  enterprise  (sec. 
601(c)). 

The  following  Senate  amendments  appear 
inconsistent  with  basic  foreign  assistance 
program  objectives  previously  endorsed  by 
national  chamber: 

Section  620(e)  (2)  suspending  aid  to  any 
nation  “which  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate 
or  nullify  existing  contracts  or  agreements 
with  any  U.S.  citizen  or  any  corporation” 
appears  to  depart  from  clear  definition  of 
“expropriation”  and  “nationalization”  in¬ 
herent  in  section  620  of  1962  act,  and  goes  be¬ 
yond  current  House  provisions  designed  to 
give  added  protection  to  U.S.  investors 
against  discriminatory  or  confiscatory  acts  of 
government.  Section  620  (m)  suspending  aid 
to  any  nation  involved  in  territorial  water 
fishing  dispute  with  United  States  appears  to 
hamper  Alliance  for  Progress  and  self-help 
reforms  in  key  cooperating  countries. 

Moreover  section  620(e)  (2)  and  620 (m) 
appear  to  go  beyond  economic  development 
and  security  purposes  of  the  act  to  involve 
unrelated  questions  of  sovereign  legal  dis¬ 
putes. 

Section  620(n)  (2)  suspending  aid  to  any 
nation  determined  to  be  “preparing  for  ag¬ 
gressive  military  efforts”  against  any  other 
aid-recipient  nation  appears  impracticable 
of  administration  with  respect  to  key  coun¬ 
tries  in  Middle  East  and  southeast  Asia. 

Theron  J.  Rice, 

Legislative  General  Manager,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
telegram  noted  that  other  “Senate 
amendments  appear  inconsistent  with 
basic  foreign  assistance  program  objec¬ 
tives  previously  endorsed  by  national 
chamber.”  A  number  of  worthwhile  sec¬ 
tions  which  were  added  by  the  Senate 
then  came  in  for  severe  criticism  by  the 
chamber. 

The  chamber  objected,  presumably  on 
behalf  of  its  many  members  throughout 
the  country,  to  suspending  aid  to  any 
nation  which  has  taken  steps  to  repudi¬ 
ate  or  nullify  existing  contracts  or  agree¬ 
ments  with  any  U.S.  citizen  or  any  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  chamber  noted  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  departed  from  a  “clear  definition 


of  expropriation  and  nationalization  in¬ 
herent  in  section  620  of  the  1962  act,  and 
goes  beyond  current  House  provisions  de¬ 
signed  to  give  added  protection  to  U.S. 
investors  against  discriminatory  or  con¬ 
fiscatory  acts  of  government.” 

The  chamber  objected  to  still  another 
section.  It  objected  to  Senate  action 
authorizing  a  suspension  of  aid  to  any 
nation  that  was  using  American  assist¬ 
ance  to  prepare  for  aggressive  military 
action  against  another  country  that  was 
also  an  aid  recipient. 

Then,  thoroughly  unbelievably,  I  am 
sure,  to  most  of  the  membership  of  the 
chamber,  it  opposed  an  amendment 
which  I  and  my  colleague  and  other 
Senators  offered.  That  amendment 
would  prevent  assistance  to  any  country 
which  attempted  to  arrogate  to  itself 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  open  sea 
200  miles  seaward  from  its  coastline  un¬ 
less  the  U.S.  Government  were  a  party 
to  the  agreement  by  which  the  nation 
extended  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  that  amendment 
on  a  rollcall  by  a  vote  of  57  to  29.  It 
later  confirmed  that  decision,  by  tabling 
a  motion  to  reconsider,  by  a  vote  of  50 
to  33.  One  could  hardly  describe  either 
of  those  votes  as  hairline  votes.  Yet  the 
conferees,  in  secret  session  behind  closed 
doors,  threw  out  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
and  came  back  silent  on  a  problem  that 
has  raged  for  the  past  12  years — a  prob¬ 
lem,  incidentally,  which  at  least  one  de¬ 
partment  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  has 
some  jurisdiction  over  American  fish¬ 
eries,  stated  that  the  time  has  come  for 
some  action.  Said  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  a  letter  to  me  on  October 
24,  1963:  “These  efforts  to  work  out  so¬ 
lutions  through  diplomatic  channels,  al¬ 
though  in  some  cases  useful,  in  general 
have  not  proved  overly  fruitful.”  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  thought  it 
was  "increasingly  clear  that  the  United 
States  must  take  perhaps  more  drastic 
action  to  protect  its  fishermen  than  it 
has  taken  before.” 

I  asked  the  representatives  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  if  the  telegram 
sent  to  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
was  approved  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Neilan,  <and  by  the  executive  council  of 
the  chamber.  I  was  informed  that  it 
had  been  so  approved.  Mr.  Neilan  has 
been  going  across  the  country  urging 
the  public  “to  restore  a  sense  of  decency 
to  the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs.” 
Decency  in  the  conduct  of  our  public 
affairs?  How  does  the  U.S.  Government 
indicate  a  decent  regard  for  American 
citizens?  By  permitting  them  to  be  shot 
at,  arrested,  jailed,  fined,  detained,  and 
preventing  them  from  using  the  open 
seas  200  miles  off  the  coastline  of  any 
nation?  Hardly. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
strange  to  appeal  for  honor  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  on  one  hand  and  then  vigor¬ 
ously  oppose  an  amendment  based  on 
the  historic  principle  of  international 
law  for  which  our  country  went  to  war 
in  1812  and  1917  known  as  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Apparently  the  freedom  advocated 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  this 
point  includes  freedom  to  deny  needed 
public  works  projects  in  America  as  well 


as  freedom  to  deny  the  right  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  to  earn  their  livelihood  on 
the  high  and  open  seas.  What  a  strange 
and  twisted  concept  of  freedom.  I  only 
wish  that  some  would  spend  less  time 
theorizing  on  international  relations  and 
more  time  schooling  themselves  in  the 
realities  which  face  people  in  everyday 
life.  I  only  wish,  also,  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America  had  available  to  its  membership 
that  great  series  of  democratic  devices 
which  we  have  in  the  California  State 
constitution  known  as  the  initiative,  the 
referendum,  and  the  recall.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  if  this  issue  was  taken  to  the 
membership  of  the  chamber,  just  as  I 
am  confident  that  if  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  deleted  this  pro¬ 
vision  took  this  issue  to  the  American 
people,  the  amendment  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  offer  in  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
be  overwhelmingly  endorsed. 

I  suggest  that  the  position  which  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  president  took  with  respect  to 
this  amendment  was  an  ugly  assault 
upon  the  American  public  interest,  and 
I  am  rather  amazed  that  it  could  send 
such  a  statement  of  its  own  policy  to 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  seek  to 
shackle  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  But  who  speaks  here,  or  else¬ 
where,  in  support  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  ply  the  seas  for  a  living  if  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  do  not  speak  for  them? 
Thank  Heaven,  the  Senate  has  spoken 
now,  and  the  Senate  has  spoken  over¬ 
whelmingly. 

It  is  quite  beyond  my  understanding 
that  the  conferees  could  have  summarily 
sheared  away  what  the  U.S.  Senate 
clearly  wanted,  as  a  result  of  a  debate  of 
several  hours. 

My  able  friend  from  Oregon  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  submitted  my  amendment 
months  before  the  bill  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  consideration.  I  ask 
my  friend  if  my  amendment  was  ever 
considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  proposed  amendment  was  discussed 
and  defeated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  A  decision  that  was 
rather  elegantly  overriden  in  the  Senate 
itself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  have  been 
completed  overruled,  so  far  as  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  was  concerned.  I  am  glad 
we  were  overruled  on  that  amendment 
and  a  few  others,  but  not  enough. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  trying  to 
represent  my  State,  along  with  my  col¬ 
league  from  California  [Mr.  Engle], 
whose  illness  prevents  him  from  being 
present  today. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  on  that  score,  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Engle]  only  yesterday,  in  which  he  told 
me  that  he  was  improving,  and  that  he 
looked  forward  to  coming  back  before  too 
long. 
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In  a  sense,  I  believe  that  Senators  who 
joined  in  the  amendment  and  voted  for 
it  represent  something  else — we  repre¬ 
sent  the  kind  of  dignity  we  want  ac¬ 
corded  to  American  citizens  in  exercising 
their  rights.  I  would  be  recreant  to  my 
sense  of  duty  if  I  did  not  rise  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  denounce  with  all  the  vigor  at 
my  command  what  the  conferees  did  to 
my  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  usual  courtesy  in 
permitting  me  to  speak  briefly  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  always  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
It  is  a  greater  pleasure  today  than  usual, 
because  he  spoke  for  me,  as  well  as  for 
himself. 


COLUMNIST  JOSEPH  ALSO\  AND 

REPRESENTATIVE  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN  \ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wfth 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  pub\ 
lished  in  the  Wisconsin  Capital  Times, 
written  by  an  able  newspaperman,  Miles 
McMillin,  who  pays  his  disrespects  to 
the  most  superficial,  superegotistical,  su¬ 
percilious  pain  in  the  neck  in  the  Press 
Gallery,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Millin  writes: 

Alsop  is  never  more  painful  than  when  he 
is  accusing  others  of  excessive  vanity  and 
“posturing.” 

Mr.  McMillin  also  writes:  „ 

Alsop's  problem  is  that  he  c^pes  not  know 
the  difference  between  being  rough  and  be¬ 
ing  tough.  Their  kind  think  you  are  rough 
if  you  worship  toughness,  when,  in  fact,  this 
simply  makes  you  rough.  When  they  run 
into  a  real  tough  guy,  like  Kastenmeier, 
they  don’t  recognize  the  product.  He  doesn’t 
talk  about  how  great  it  is  to  be  tough.  He 
is  gentle  and  soft  spoken,  but  all  the  king’s 
horses  and  all  the  king’s  men  in  the  White 
House  and  Congress  can’t  move  him  away 
from  the  principles  to  which  we  all  give  lip- 
service  but  hate  to  observe.  He  wouldn’t 
like  it  if  you  said  he  was  tough. 

He  concludes  his  column  pointedly  by 
saying :  / 

The  worshipers  of  toughness  are  usually 
the  worshipers  of  "realism.”  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  is  that  those  wjfo  like 
to  think  of  themselves  as  the  “realists”  have 
a  great  measure  of  conceit.  / 

The  word  “conceit”  is  so  a/fplicable  to 
Mr.  Alsop.  / 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en¬ 
tire  article,  which  I  hav/p  edited  in  order 
to  meet  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  be  in¬ 
serted  at  this  point  iivxhe  Record. 

There  being  no  /Objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b ^printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

Alsop  Lectuiu<5  Kastenmeier  on  Realism 
(By  Miles  McMillin) 

Among  the  Washington  realists  attacking 
Representative  Bob  Kastenmeier  for  his  civil 
rights  sjiand  is  Joe  Alsop,  whose  column 
formerly  appeared  in  this  paper.  Alsop  blew 
his  ajlack  because  Kastenmeier  took  the 
poshnon  that  the  civil  rights  bill  ought  to 
ccnnorm  to  the  promises  made  in  the  cam¬ 
paign;  that  it  ought,  at  least,  extend  the 
yright  to  vote  in  State  and  local  elections. 
'This,  says  Alsop,  is  a  typical  instance  of  the 
“empty,  competitive  posturing”  of  the  lib¬ 


erals,  proving  that  they  are  “vain,  empty  and 
impractical.” 

Alsop  is  never  more  painful  than  when 
he  is  accusing  others  of  excessive  vanity  and 
posturing.  During  the  1960  presidential 
primary  in  this  State,  he  came  to  interview 
former  Governor  Nelson.  After  about  5 
minutes,  Nelson  was  obliged  to  inquire  of 
him  whether  he  had  come  to  ask  about  Wis¬ 
consin  or  to  tell  its  Governor  what  was  going 
on  here.  He  has  a  massive  addiction  for 
lecturing  politicians  on  the  practicalities  of 
politics,  but  he  could  not  himself  get  elected 
keeper  of  the  hangover  pills  in  the  National 
Press  Club.  It  is  especially  farcical  to  note 
him  zeroing  in  on  Kastenmeier  who  has  three 
times  been  elected  in  a  district  which  elected 
its  last  Democrat  30  years  ago — a  district 
which  President  Kennedy  couldn’t  carry 
against  Humphrey  or  Nixon  and  which  Alsop 
couldn’t  carry  against  Dracula. 

Progress  has  always  been  achieved  over  the 
prostrate  forms  of  such  self-proclaimed 
realists  as  Alsop.  They  were  around  in 
the  slavery  days  proclaiming  that  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  were  vain,  empty  and  impractical. 
They  were  incensed  at  the  empty,  competi¬ 
tive  posturing  of  those  who  wanted  to 
abolish  slavery.  They  admired  the  shrewdy 
tough  men  who  defended  slavery,  as  Alsou: 
.today  admires  the  shrewd,  tough  men  who 
Ai'e  the  enemies  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

^Alsop’s  problem  is  that  he  does  not yknow 
thX  difference  between  bein^  rough  and 
bein\ tough.  Their  kind  think  you  are  tough 
if  youworship  toughness,  when,  irr fact,  this 
simply  inakes  you  rough.  When  they  run 
into  a  reak  tough  guy,  like  Kastenmeier,  they 
don’t  recognize  the  product.  lie  doesn’t  talk 
about  how  great  it  is  to  be  tough.  He  is 
gentle  and  soft  spoken,  but  all  the  king’s 
horses  and  all  the  king’s/men  in  the  White 
House  and  Congress  can’t  move  him  away 
from  the  principled  tVwhich  we  all  give  lip 
service  but  hate  trarobserve.  He  wouldn’t 
like  it  if  you  saidvne\was  tough. 

Not  long  ago  Affsop  \as  hacking  at  Adlai 
Stevenson  because  he  lateked  the  toughness 
Alsop  thinks  everyone  should  have.  Steven¬ 
son  had  shown  reluctance \o  risk  the  end 
of  the  world  over  Cuba.  Stevenson's  un¬ 
realistic  altitudes  are  the  despair  of  the 
unelected,  self-appointed  masterk  of  realism. 
Dick  Nixon,  another  tough  reali^.  said  in 
1956  that  Stevenson’s  views  on  a  nualear  test 
baiywere  “catastrophic  nonsense.”  Tfldate — 
7  dears  later — the  most  notable  achievement 
or  the  tough  realists  in  the  Kennedy  >^d- 
/ministration  is  the  test  ban  treaty.  Maybe 
even  Alsop  someday  will  come  to  recognize 
that  whatever  substance  is  left  in  the  civil' 
rights  bill  is  the  result  of  the  stand  taken 
by  the  impractical  liberals,  Kastenmeier  and 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York. 

The  most  pathetic  people,  if  not  the  most 
dangerous,  are  the  worshippers  of  toughness. 
They  reached  their  most  squalid  depths  in 
the  cult  that  surrounded  the  late  Ernest 
Hemingway.  Alsop  was  one  of  the  idolators 
who  virtually  ruined  him  by  glorifying  his 
boozing,  brawling,  and  bloodlusting.  It 
seemed  that  they,  aware  of  their  own  In¬ 
ability  to  booze  and  brawl  on  his  scale, 
sought  to  prove  something  about  their  own 
manhood  by  worshipping  what  was  worst  in 
him.  The  worshippers  of  toughness  are 
usually  the  worshipers  of  realism.  The 
only  difference  between  them  is  that  those 
who  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  the  real¬ 
ists  have  a  greater  measure  of  conceit. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution,  introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  lie  over  for  10  days,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  have  additional  co¬ 
sponsors. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and/ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  joint  resolution  wilr  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the/ Senator 
from  Indiana.  / 

The  joint  resolution  (S.j/  Res.  139) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
succession  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bayh  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Long,  of  Mis¬ 
souri),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary/ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
at  one  time  with  the  closely  related  ques¬ 
tions  of  presidential  succession  and  pres¬ 
idential  inability. 

Inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  colum¬ 
nist,  Walter  Lippmann,  wrote  an  excel¬ 
lent  article,  published  in  this  morning’s 
Washington  Post,  dealing  with  the  need 
for  investigating  a  charge  in  the  present 
law  in  this  respect,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lippmann  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Every  reason  and  logic 
and  sound  organization  calls  upon  us  to 
deal  simultaneously  with  the  questions 
of  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  inabil¬ 
ity. 

Now  is  clearly  the  time  to  act — while 
the  question  of  Presidential  succession  is 
uppermost  in  our  minds,  and  we  have 
just  completed  a  smooth  and  calm  tran¬ 
sition.  If  we  do  not  act  in  this  time  of 
sober  and  reasoned  reflection,  when  shall 
we  act?  When  will  we  be  as  close  to  the 
issue  as  we  are  today?  Hopefully,  never. 
But  because  history  is  unpredictable,  we 
must  provide  for  the  unsought  moments 
of  national  crises. 

The  joint  resolution  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  enacted  through  the 
congressional  and  State  ratification 
^processes,  it  would  accomplish  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Section  1  contains  the  heart  of  the 
joink  resolution.  It  provides  that  the 
Vice  President  become  President  for  the 
unexpiiW  portion  of  the  term  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  who.  dies,  resigns,  or  is  removed 
from  officek  It  eliminates  the  historical 
confusion  as\to  whether  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  becomes  i?resident  or  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent.  \ 

This  was  the  situation  when  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Tyler  assumed  the  position  of  the 
Presidency  a  long  rime  ago,  following 
the  death  of  President  Harrison.  At 
that  time  many  constibutional  scholars 
felt  that  the  Vice  President  became  the 
Acting  President.  Vice  President  Tyler, 
after  a  while,  decided  he  was  tired  of 
being  Acting  President  and  took  over  full 
authority  as  President.  There  Has  been 
no  specific  change  made  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  itself,  but  it  has  been  genially 
accepted  that  this  is  the  case.  N. 

Further,  it  provides  that  the  new  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  nominate  a  new  Vice  Presi-N 
dent  within  30  days,  and  that  the  new 
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Vice  President  shall  take  office  upon  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Confess.  It  is  this  refilling  of  the  office 
of  Vic«  President  which  is  the  key  pro¬ 
vision  in.  the  proposal. 

Section\2  provides  for  refilling  of  the 
office  of  iHce  President,  not  upon  the 
death  of  thes  President,  but  of  the  Vice 
President  hirrifc^lf. 

Sections  3  and  4  provide  for  the  mech¬ 
anism  for  the  assumption  of  office  as 
“Acting  President’Nby  the  Vice  President 
in  case  of  Presidential  inability.  Sec¬ 
tion  3  deals  with  tnfe  situation  where 
the  President  is  able  akd  willing  to  de¬ 
clare  his  own  inability  in\writing.  Sec¬ 
tion  4  provides  for  the  situation  where 
the  President  is  either  un writing  or  un¬ 
able  to  make  such  declarations 

Section  5  provides  for  the  mechanism 
whereby  a  President  can  resume  Mis  office 
after  recovery  from  a  disability.  Ms.  case 
of  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Present 
has  recovered,  the  Vice  President  can 
tain  his  office  as  “Acting  President”  oi 
with  the  written  approval  of  the  major-’1 
ity  of  the  Cabinet  and  concurring  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Section  6  disposes  of  the  case,  which 
will  be  rare  if  the  present  amendment  is 
adopted,  where  there  is  neither  a  Presi¬ 
dent  nor  a  Vice  President  due  to  death, 
resignation,  removal,  inability,  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  qualify.  The  line  of  succession  is 
modeled  on  that  which  was  in  effect 
between  1886  and  1947,  designating  a  list 
of  Cabinet  members  as  successors  in  the 
previous  order. 

Mr.  President,  htere  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  part  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  Each  case  has  demonstrated  the 
weakness  of  a  system  whereby  there  is  no 
replacement  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  accelerated  pace  of  international 
affairs,  plus  the  overwhelming  problems 
of  modern  military  security,  make  it  al¬ 
most  imperative  that  we  change  our  sys¬ 
tem  to  provide  for  not  only  a  President 
but  a  Vice  President  at  all  times. 

The  modern  concept  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dency  is  that  of  a  man  “standing  in  the 
wings.”  Even  if  reluctantly  ready  at  all  _ 
times  to  take  the  burden.  He  must  knot 
the  job  of  the  President.  He  must  ke 
current  on  all  national  and  international 
developments.  He  must,  in  facj#;  be 
something  of  an  “assistant  President”, 
such  as  Vice  President  Johnsonr  was  in 
the  fields  of  space  and  civil  risjfts  and  in 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries  on  goodwill  missions 
and  on  matters  of  gr^at  diplomatic 
concern. 

Provisions  for  fillinsAhe  job  are  con¬ 
tained  in  sections  1  atfd  2  of  the  proposal. 
In  addition  to  the  other  advantages,  this 
system  would  provide  for  continuity  in 
the  office  of  President  of  the  same  party 
during  any  4teear  term. 

The  proposal  also  eliminates  the  his¬ 
torical  ambiguity  between  President  and 
Acting  President:  Upon  the  death,  resig- 
nationor  removal  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President  becomes  President;  in 
casa/of  presidential  inability,  the  Vice 
President  becomes  Acting  President, 
le  provisions  on  inability,  contained 
sections  3,  4,  and  5,  are  the  same  as 


those  worked  out  in  previous  proposals 
by  Senators  Dirksen,  Hennings,  and  Ke- 
fauver  in  the  past.  Extensive  hearings 
have  been  held  on  these  proposals  in  the 
past  and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
problems  with  respect  to  inability  have 
been  provided  for. 

The  section  on  succession  in  the  case 
of  vacancies  in  both  the  offices  of  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice  President  reverts  to  the 
state  of  the  law  prior  to  1947.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  succession  by  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  beginning  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

There  is  one  remaining  question.  Why 
is  this  extensive  proposal  in  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment,  rather  than 
simple  legislation?  There  are  a  number 
of  answers. 

Many  constitutional  authorities  have 
questioned  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  inability  in  a 
statute.  More  important,  both  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  succession — which  clearly  can 
be  dealt  with  in  a  statute — and  inability 
l  are  precisely  the  types  of  questions  which 
"should  be  incorporated  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  our  basic  charter  of  Government 
NoK  only  are  they  exactly  the  type  /i 
provision  which  one  normally  finds  in  a 
constitution,  but  also,  once  so  enacted — 
and  thik  is  important — they  are  ru/t  sub¬ 
ject  to  th\political  whims  of  a  particular 
day.  ThesH  are  probems  whictego  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government  and  they  should  be  worked 
out  in  a  period \f  relativ^/calm,  such  as 
exists  today. 

The  need  for  clarification  and  supple¬ 
mentation  of  our  cteistitutional  provi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  Jfnhsuccession  prob¬ 
lem  has  seldom  l}ken  clearer  than  it  is 
today. 

But  it  is  important  thafSany  proposal 
dealing  with  Jl  basic  constitutional  issue 
adhere  closely  to  the  design  our  con¬ 
stitutional/system. 

By  leaping  the  nomination  of  the  new 
Vice  President  up  to  the  PresidentShim- 
self,  and  the  approval  of  that  nomination 
up  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in/jongress,  my  amendment  provides  fm 
''means  of  selection  very  similar  to  the' 
ine  which  now  prevails  in  our  nomina¬ 
tion  and  election  process. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  when 
our  two  great  parties  meet  in  conven¬ 
tion,  the  presidential  nomination  having 
been  made,  the  presidential  nominee  of 
each  party  has  a  great  voice  in  deter¬ 
mining  who  is  running  mate  for  Vice 
President  shall  be.  In  addition,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  President  should 
have  as  his  Vice  President  one  with 
whom  he  can  work  and  who  can  assist 
him  in  carrying  the  burdens  of  the  Pres¬ 
idency. 

Thus,  this  proposal  follows  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Constitution.  It  would 
provide,  through  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  those  who  represent  their 
constituents  in  Congress,  a  method  of 
going  to  the  people  to  get  the  choice,  as 
is  done  every  4  years  in  the  election. 

In  regard  to  the  succession  laws,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to  restore 
succession  to  the  executive  branch  and 
thus  preserve  the  separation  of  powers 
so  basic  to  our  system. 

Equally  important,  my  amendment 
would  insure  political  continuity  by  al¬ 


lowing  the  President  to  participate 
the  selection  of  his  own  potential  si 
cessor. 

In  addition  to  the  implications  which 
the  present  Presidential  succession  law 
has  on  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  we  must  not  overlook  the  im¬ 
pact  which  this  law  on  the 

legislative  branch. 

At  a  time  of  national  Crisis,  such  as 
that  which  always  follo/s  the  death  of 
a  President  in  office;  the  legislative 
branch  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
is  faced  with  many  critical  problems. 
At  such  a  time  iteis  imperative  that  all 
branches  of  our/Government  be  united 
and  functioning  at  peak  efficiency. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  under  normal  circumstances 
is  carrying'  an  extremely  heavy  burden. 
His  efficient  operation  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  unwise  during  a 
timer  of  national  crisis  to  further  over¬ 
burden  a  man  who  is  already  one  of  the 
isiest  individuals  in  the  United  States 
if  America. 

How  can  we  expect  a  man  who  already 
is  responsible  for  directing  the  energies 
of  434  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
assume  the  additional  burdens  of  at¬ 
tending  national  security  counsel  meet¬ 
ings,  of  conferring  with  Cabinet  officers 
and  of  assuming  the  other  jobs  which, 
as  Acting  Vice  President,  he  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do? 

Representative  McCormack,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  is  a  dedicated  and  well-qualified 
individual.  The  proposal  I  am  making 
to  the  Senate  today  has  nothing  what¬ 
soever  to  do  with  his  qualifications  to  fill 
the  office  of  Vice  President  or  President. 
But  no  human  being  can  accept  and 
carry  the  responsibilities  of  both  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  In  my  esti¬ 
mation,  neither  at  this  hour  nor  in  the 
future,  can  our  country  afford  to  be 
without  a  Vice  President. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  act 
on  this  proposal  without  delay.  How¬ 
ever,  this  proposal  should  be  given  the 
lost  searching  consideration  before  pro¬ 
posing  a  solution  to  the  States  for  rati¬ 
fication. 

As^hairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  I  shall  see 
that  a  study  in  the  Senate  shall  begin  in 
earnest  at^d  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Exhibit  1 

The  PltesiDENTiAL  Succession 
(By  falter  Lippmann) 

Speaker  McCormack,  who  now  stands  next 
in  line  to  the  President,  is  naturally  enough 
diffident  about  discusWng  the  problem  of  the 
Presidential  succession.  But  the  country 
cannot  take  his  view  thSt  the  matter  is  too 
horrible  to  think  about,  nuich  more  to  talk 
about.  The  problem  is  of 'the  highest  im¬ 
portance  and  there  shoulck  be  no  more 
squeamishness  about  discuskhg  it  than 
there  is  when  a  man  or  woman  makes  a  will. 

The  law  which  has  put  the  Speaker  so 
unexpectedly  where  he  now  findsk  himself 
was  proposed  only  in  1945  during  trae  emo¬ 
tional  upset  following  President  Roosevelt's 
death  and  passed  in  1947.  What  it  didWas 
to  insert  into  the  line  of  succession — Pre 
dent.  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  State  anW 
so  forth — two  Members  of  Congress — the'' 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  The  theory  of  the 
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esty  or  the  conscientiousness  of  those 
Federal  Government  civil  servants  who 
construct  and  produce  the  Federal  sta¬ 
tistics.  Quite  the  contrary,  they  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Charous  also  points  out  in  this 
letter  that  many  publications  have  been 
produced  by  Federal  Government  agen¬ 
cies  indicating  the  qualifications  and 
characteristics  of  the  statistics  which 
are  available. 

I  still  believe\that  it  would  be  useful 
for  the  Statistics\Subcommittee  to  draw 
this  material  together  and  make  it  gen¬ 
erally  available  so  that  all  users  of  Fed¬ 
eral  statistics,  including  those  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress,  can  be  suvare  of  the  lim¬ 
itations  which  should  be  associated  with 
the  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unahimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Charous  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the.  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

December  10,  1963\ 

Editor,  Fortune, 

Rockefeller  Center, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  unfortunate  that  Professor 
Morgenstern’s  article  (“Qui  Numerare  In- 
cipit  Errare  Incipit,”  Fortune,  October  1963) 
did  not  begin  with  those  paragraphs  with 
which  it  concludes.  His  last  page  states  the 
essential  argument  in  a  nutshell:  the  eco¬ 
nomic  statistics  with  which  we  operate  are 
not  completely  satisfactory.  We  should 
make  them  better.  We  should  cast  out 
data  which  are  deliberately  falsified  by  the 
reporter. 

These  are  truisms  which  all  can  accept. 
But  one  does  not  have  to  accept  Professor 
Morgenstern’s  assertion  that  many  of  our 
statistics  are  based  upon  information  which 
is  false  to  begin  with.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
individual  instances  of  basic  information 
having  been  deliberately  falsified  by  house¬ 
holders  or  by  businessmen,  but  this  unjusti¬ 
fied  general  indictment  of  Americans  as  in¬ 
dividuals  or  as  businessmen  has  no  place  in 
any  article  dealing  with  Government  statis¬ 
tics  unless  there  is  at  least  some  modicum 
of  solid  evidence  to  back  it  up.  Unless  there 
is  wholesale  moral  decay  in  this  country, 
we  can  have  confidence  that  the  information 
supplied  for  statistical  purposes  is  not  del' 
berately  falsified.  This  confidence  is  by! 
tressed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Govfrn- 
ment’s  statisticians  carefully  review/data 
reported  by  respondents.  Many  inaccuracies 
are  noted  in  this  review  process,  ajrd  many 
reports  are  amended  by  respondents  before 
the  data  are  included  in  the  Government’s 
published  statistics.  / 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  accept  Professor 
Morgenstern’s  judgment  that  economic  sta¬ 
tistics  are  presented  to  tha-public  as  if  these 
were  free  from  fault.  Su«n  is  simply  not  the 
case.  Many  current  Federal  statistical  pro¬ 
grams,  especially  those  emanating  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  explicitly  detail  the 
limitations,  shortcomings,  and  standard  error 
of  sampling,  v/ry  considerable  sums  of 
money  are  spenVuo  evaluate  the  effectiveness, 
shortcomings, /inaccuracies,  and  other  de¬ 
ficiencies  of /cur  vast  Censuses  of  Business, 
Manufactures,  Mining,  Population,  Housing, 
and  Agriculture. 

No  o/e  can  fault  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics  for  failing  to  describe  either  the 
methods  of  the  compilation  of  the  National 
Economic  Accounts  or  their  limitations  and 
d/nciencies.  These  are  spelled  out  in  detail 
Zn.  National  Income,  1954  edition,  and  U.S. 
^Income  and  Output,  1958. 


And  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  has 
been  trying  for  years  to  educate  us  away 
from  relying  too  heavily  upon  the  gross  ag¬ 
gregates  of  GNP  and  national  income. 
Especially  in  this  last  year,  it  has  made  sub¬ 
stantial  strides  forward. 

It  is  true  that  no  estimate  of  error  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  figures  presented  in  the  na¬ 
tional  economic  accounts.  The  task  is  prob¬ 
ably  impossible  because  of  the  wide  variety 
of  sources  used  in  compiling  these  summary 
figures.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
the  figures  for  National  Income  and  Gross 
National  Product  are  developed  independ¬ 
ently,  largely  from  different  sources  of  orig¬ 
inal  data.  Yet,  when  they  are  compared  in 
true  bookkeeping  fashion  as  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  a  ledger,  the  statistical  discrep¬ 
ancy  has  been  remarkably  small — well  under 
2  percent  in  every  year  since  World  War  II. 
While  this  is  not  a  test  of  statistical  accur¬ 
acy  as  demanded  by  Professor  Morgenstern, 
it  is  a  test  of  reasonableness. 

The  vast  amount  of  detailed  economic  in¬ 
formation  available  from  other  sources  also 
provides  a  test  of  reasonableness  for  the  re¬ 
ported  figures  for  national  income  and  gross 
national  product.  It  is  highly  unlikely  thati 
national  income  and  GNP  can  be  as  wildlj 
inaccurate  as  Professor  Morgenstern  sug¬ 
gests.  Current  information  on  retail  sales, 
in  tax  receipts,  on  unemployment,  on  iofaus- 
dal  production,  on  bank  deposits  ancrloans, 
onvmanufacturers’  sales,  on  commodity  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports,  etc.  which  reflap  what  is 
goingvon  in  all  aspects  of  economic  life  are 
simplyHoo  numerous  to  allow  Egregious  er¬ 
rors  in  the  national  economicyaccounts. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  maintains 
continuing \fforts  to  impr/ve  the  adequacy 
and  accuracy\of  its  pricaAnformation.  The 
concepts  it  useX  its  methods,  and  the  limit¬ 
ation.  The  concents  ifaoises,  its  methods,  and 
the  limitations  ofOUfe  data  are  very  clearly 
spelled  out  in  a  number  of  places,  including  a 
very  extensive  sejfes\>f  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings.  Likewise, /'the  fe^reau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  has  mafte  very  considerable  efforts  to 
improve  omy'understanding  of  the  nature 
and  extent  01  unemployment  In  doing  so,  it 
has  tried / o  educated  users  away  from  over- ' 
weaning-reliance  upon  the  aggregate  figure 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  th a  labor  force 
unemployed.  N, 

inually,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  'Statistics 
publishes  a  brief  summary  of  its  major  sta- 
fstical  series,  together  with  their  limitations. 
For  more  detailed  study,  one  may  consul\the 
detailed  descriptions  and  critiques  contained 
in  “Techniques  of  Preparing  Major  BLS  St 
tistical  Series.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  nine- 
volume  handbook — “Major  Statistical  Series 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  How 
They  Are  Constructed  and  Used” — which  de¬ 
scribes  in  painful  detail  how  each  of  these 
major  series  is  developed,  what  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  limitations  are,  and  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  improve  them. 

Finally,  the  “Historical  and  Descriptions 
Supplement  to  Economic  Indicators,”  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  the  “Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee”  of  the  Congress,  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  and  the  Office  of  Statistical 
Standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
clearly  states  the  limitations  of  and  needed 
improvements  to  those  major  series  included 
regularly  in  “Economic  Indicators.” 

No  one  questions  the  need  to  improve  our 
present  statistics,  but  everyone  questions  the 
cost  of  doing  so.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  demands  for  statistical  improve- 
.  ment  are  almost  infinite.  There  are  only 
limited  funds  available,  or  likely  to  be  avail¬ 
able,  for  making  statistical  improvements, 
The  talents  available  to  bring  these  improve¬ 
ments  about  are  limited.  And  the  patience 
of  respondents  who  fill  out  questionnaires  is 
limited.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  extremely 


important  that  we  diligently  seek  a  coi 
as  to  which  Improvements  are  :  £edect 

Then,  with  adequate  public  rt,  it 

should  be  possible  for  the  statist  to  get 

on  with  the  job  of  providing  b  ata  in 

those  areas  where  the  need  for  :  sment 

is  most  critical. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  ArthtjiC  Charous, 

Chairman. 


MAKE  TAX  CUT 
ILESS 


THE  “FED”  WOt 

wot 

Mr.  PROXMJRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  tins  week  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  testified  before  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Coj-funittee  on  the  monetary  policy 
which  tie  thought  should  be  associated 
with  tlfe  proposed  tax  cut.  Copies  of  his 
statement  are  not  available  but  one 
resinne  of  his  statement  appears  in  the 
,11  Street  Journal  for  Wednesday,  De¬ 
cember  11.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resume  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE .  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Martin  provides  one  of  the  most 
effective  arguments  that  can  be  given 
against  adoption  of  the  proposed  tax  cut. 
He  indicated  clearly  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  as  he  has  on  repeated  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  past,  that  any  budget  deficit 
resulting  from  a  tax  cut  should  be  fi¬ 
nanced — of  course,  he  has  the  principal 
say  as  to  how  it  will  be  financed — pri¬ 
marily  from  borrowing  funds  from  indi¬ 
viduals  and  institutions.  He  obviously 
does  not  believe  that  the  national  debt 
should  be  increased  by  additional  sales 
of  Government  securities,  either  to  com¬ 
mercial  banks  or  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks;  in  other  words,  monetizing  the 
debt. 

In  effect,  therefore,  Mr.  Martin  is  say¬ 
ing  that  the  money  supply  should  not 
increase  in  order  to  finance  the  greater 
level  of  economic  activity  which  is  antici¬ 
pated  as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut. 

One  brief  example  shows  what  that 
iuld  do.  If  all  the  tax  cut  were  fi¬ 
nanced  by  borrowing,  the  situation  would 
be  the  same  as  if  a  typical  John  Q.  Public 
got  a\$400  tax  cut  and  then  used  the 
money Nx)  buy  Government  bonds.  The 
effect  on\the  economy  would  be  nil. 

When  Phare  called  Mr.  Martin  in  the 
past  he  hah  indicated,  “Yes;  but  with 
extra  money\n  his  pocket  he  is  more 
likely  to  spendNother  income.”  There  is 
no  indication  that  he  would  do  so.  I 
know  of  no  study  \hich  suggests  that  he 
would  do  so. 

It  is  extremely  important,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  tax  cut,  that  toe  monetry  and 
fiscal  policies  march  stepsby  step. 

I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  a  tax 
cut  now.  If  the  money  supply  is  not  in¬ 
creased,  even  though  economic  activity 
increases,  the  effect  will  certainly  be 
higher  interest  rates;  and  what'  js  even 
more  important,  no  additional 
available  to  finance  an  expanding  econ¬ 
omy.  \ 
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„  i-ntprprt  rates  and  far  from  the  subject  of  taxes.  In  answer  to  a 

^he  effect  of  higher  interest  rates  ana  questkm  from  ^nAtor  williams,  Republi¬ 
can,  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Martin  said  he  thinks 
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no  Additional  credit,  of  course,  will  be 
to  curb  any  stimulating  effects  that  may 
stem  from  the  tax  cut.  Therefore,  the 
nt  will  be  doing  with  the  left 
and  exactly  the  opposite  of 
mpting  to  do  with  its  right 


Gove: 
monetary 
what  it  is  a! 


fiscal  hand,  'finder  these  conditions,  Mr. 
President,  it  sfeems  a  much  wiser  policy 
simply  to  increase  the  monetary  supply 
without  a  tax  cut  The  lower  interest 
rates  that  would  follow  could  stimulate 
the  economy  withoutrincurring  the  deep¬ 
er  budgetary  deficit  which  would  other¬ 
wise  take  place  as  a  restUt  of  the  tax  cut. 

If  a  bill  is  enacted  to  cut  taxes  by  $11 
billion  and  we  then  sell  that  much  in 
bonds  to  individuals  and  institutions, 
there  will  be  no  economic  stimulation. 
There  will  be  a  deeper  deficit  and,  a  deep¬ 
er  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the^uture, 
without  the  benefit  the  tax  cut  htould 
otherwise  provide. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  fr< 
Oregon  for  so  graciously  yielding  to  mi 
Exhibit  1 

Federal  Reserve  Head  Tells  Panel  Tax  Cut 
Could  Stimulate  Higher  Interest  Rates 
Washington. — The  Government’s  top 

money  manager  told  Congress  a  tax  cut  won’t 
necessarily  spark  a  new  round  of  inflation 
but  warned  it  may  lead  to  higher  interest 
rates. 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  credit-regulating  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  on  problems  involved  in  handling  the 
increased  Federal  budget  deficit  that  would 
result  from  the  administration’s  $11.1  billion 
tax-cutting  bill.  Mr.  Martin  was  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  last  public  witness  on  the  House- 
passed  measure;  the  17-man  committee  will 
begin  closed-door  consideration  of  proposed 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  Martin  repeated  his  oft-declared  ad¬ 
monition  that  the  Government  should  cover 
a  Federal  budget  deficit  mainly  by  borrow¬ 
ing  funds  from  individuals  and  institutions 
that  hold  supplies  of  savings.  He  warned 
that  inflation  would  result  if  the  Treasury 
relies  on  the  commercial  banking  system  to 
buy  its  I.O.U.’s,  especially  if  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  tries  to  expand  the  supply  of  funds 
with  which  banks  can  buy  the  securities. 
financing  deficits  without  inflation 
He  said  the  Government  so  far  has  been 
able  to  finance  recent  budget  deficits  “with¬ 
out  producing  inflation,”  mainly  because 
big  supply  of  savings  was  available  for  le: 
ing  to  the  Treasury.  But  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  “inordinately”  increases  the  Nation’s 
money  supply  just  to  cover  a  Treasurw&eflcit, 
“it’s  just  a  matter  of  time  before  prices  begin 
to  rise  again,”  Mr.  Martin  warned. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
doesn’t  intend  to  allow  a  big  i/crease  in  the 
money  supply  in  the  wake/of  a  tax  cut. 
Thus  if  tax  reductions  stimijfate  the  economy 
and  spur  new  business  demands  for  credit,  he 
said,  “it  may  lead  to  higher  interest  rates.” 
He  predicted  the  boagd  probably  will  be 
criticized  for  not  staving  off  higher  interest 
rates  by  expanding/  the  supply  of  credit, 
quipping:  “We’re  always  put  in  the  position 
of  a  chaperone  vmo  takes  away  the  punch 
just  when  the  /arty’s  getting  good.” 

Mr.  Martin /ave  carefully  hedged  approval 
to  the  idea  it  cutting  taxes  now,  saying  it’s 
a  “risk  woi/h  taking”  if  strong  pressures  are 
applied  t </ control  Government  expenditures. 
Beyond /hat,  Mr.  Martin  refused  to  say  what 
he  thinks  about  specific  features  of  the 
Houj«-passed  bill. 

COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  “WHODUNIT” 

''Under  committee  questioning,  the  Federal 
leserve  chief’s  testimony  sometimes  strayed 


there  should  be  some  form  of  Federal  con¬ 
trol  over  credit  margins  in  trading  on  com¬ 
modity  markets.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
currently  restricts  the  amount  of  credit  that 
can  be  extended  to  buyers  of  stock,  but  no 
Government  agency  has  similar  power  over 
commodity  market  trading. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he’s  felt  for  some  time 
that  Government  margin  requirements 
should  be  established  for  commodities  trad¬ 
ing,  remarking  that  the  current  “whodunit” 
involving  missing  salad  oil  at  a  Bayonne, 
N.J.,  tank  farm  is  the  latest  illustration  of 
that  need.  He  said  he  wasn’t  prepared  to 
tell  Senator  Williams  what  kind  of  margin 
controls  are  needed  or  what  Federal  agency 
should  administer  them.  But  he  promised 
to  give  the  Senator  a  written  report  on  the 
matter. 

Answering  another  question,  Mr.  Martin! 
said  he  might  favor  at  some  future  time  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  gold  required  to 
stand  behind  TJ.S.  currency.  Present  law 
requires  25  percent  gold  backing  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  currency  and  other  liabilities. 
‘I  don’t  think  there’s  anything  sacred”  about 
this  percentage,  Mr.  Martin  declared,  noting. 
i\was  reduced  in  1946  from  a  previous  level) 
ofXfi  percent. 

Martin  said  that  once  the  TJ.S.  e\it 
nates\he  persistent  deficit  in  its  balar yte  of 
international  payments  “the  time  may  come 
again  wKen  we  went  to  make  an/idjust- 
ment”  in  \he  25-percent  gold  reaoirement, 
but  he  repeated  his  earlier  opposUflon  to  tak¬ 
ing  any  such  step  now.  The  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  represente  the  differencenoetween  what 
is  loaned,  spent\>r  given  a^ay  abroad  and 
what  is  received. 

Finance  Committee  Cha/rman  Harry  Byrd, 
Democrat,  of  VirglnV/aid  his  group  will 
begin  considering  todyxsome  of  the  30-odd 
amendments  introduceo\for  attachment  to 
the  House  bill  by  yiriousNsenators.  He  said 
he  hoped  some  ofrthe  pending  amendments 
could  be  disposed  of  one  waySor  another  be¬ 
fore  Congress  takes  its  Christmas  recess,  but 
he  declined  tp  predict  flatly  how^piuch  prog¬ 
ress  could  hymade. 

In  a  separate  discussion  with  Yeporters, 
Republican  Senate  Leader  Dirksen, \of  Illi¬ 
nois,  said  he  thinks  the  committed  can 
maka/very  little”  progress  before  the  CHifist- 
mas/ecess.  Chairman  Byrd  has  pledged  tl\at 
hi/ panel  will  resume  consideration  of  tf 
lx  bill  when  Congress  returns  in  early  Jan-> 


lary. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  acting  majority  leader  whether  he 
proposes  any  other  business  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today,  and  whether  there  is  likely  to 
be  any  rollcall. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  reply  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader,  there  is  an 
order  that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
deliberations  today  it  adjourn  until  12 
noon  tomorrow.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  as 
to  an  hour  to  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
conference  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  will  be  no  votes 
tonight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Can  the  Senator  in¬ 
form  the  Senate  what  will  be  considered 
after  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  foreign  aid 
conference  report? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  hope  that  by 
that  time  the  House  will  have  acted  on 
the  vocational  education  conference  re¬ 
port,  which  will  be  handled  in  the  Senate 


by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  We 
consider  that  after  the  House  acts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  th/t  is 
before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the/Senator. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr  Morse’s 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregor/yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  thy  colloquy  will  be 
printed  elsewhere? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  jrt&d. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN./If  there  is  no  im¬ 
pertinence  involved,  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  how  long/the  Senator  will  engage 
the  attention />i  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOR?E.  A  couple  of  hours. 


Mr. 


3EN.  A  couple  of  hours. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
agreed  with  the  leadership  to  make  my 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  aid 
conference  report  this  evening,  in  order 
that  the  Senate  might  enter  into  its 
unanimous  understanding,  that  debate 
shall  be  limited  tomorrow  to  1  hour  to 
each  side,  with  the  vote  at  2  p.m. 

The  record  against  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  foreign  aid  really  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  3-week  period  of  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  of  the  recent  past.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  Senators  who  feel  strongly 
about  our  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  should  make  this  record,  for  the 
reason  that  the  remarks  today  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  2 -hour  period  tomorrow  are  not 
the  last  that  will  be  heard  of  the  foreign 
aid  problem  which  confronts  this  coun¬ 
try.  When  the  Senate  reconvenes  in 
January  Senators  will  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  their  constituencies  over  the 
holidays. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Senator  after  Sena¬ 
tor  and  Representative  after  Representa¬ 
tive  will  find  that  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people  want  no 
part  of  this  conference  report,  and  they 
want  no  part  of  the  foreign  aid  policies 
that  prevail  in  this  country  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  said  many  times  in  the  historic 
debate  this  year  on  foreign  aid  that  they 
will  support  a  foreign  aid  program;  but 
they  want  that  program  reformed.  They 
want  to  put  an  end  to  the  shocking  waste 
and  inefficiency,  and  downright  corrup¬ 
tion — and  I  use  that  word  advisedly — 
that  has  come  to  characterize  so  much 
of  foreign  aid  in  so  many  places  in  the 
world. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  trust 
to  the  people  of  my  State  to  make  this 
address  tonight  in  the  Senate  for  the 
Record. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
brilliant  and  eloquent  speech  that  was 
made  earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grttening]  in  opposition  to 
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the  conference  report.  He  expressed 
many  of  the  views  that  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  will  express  tonight. 

I  am  pleased  and  delighted  to  know 
that  my  good  friend  Ernest  Grtjening, 
of  Alaska,  will  vote  against  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  He  helped  immeasurably  in 
the  debate  in  which  we  sought  to  amend 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

As  I  told  him,  I  was  disappointed  that 
on  the  final  vote  on  the  bill  he  saw  fit  to 
vote  for  it;  I  respect  his  reason  for  so 
doing,  but  disagree  with  it. 

He  seemed  to  feel  that  voting  for  it 
might  be  helpful  in  obtaining  a  better 
conference  report.  But  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  long  enough  to  know  that 
that  never  happens — that  a  better  con¬ 
ference  report  is  obtained  if  a  Senator 
continues  to  oppose  a  bill  that  he  be- 
believes  is  wrong  in  its  major  parts.  The 
foreign  aid  bill,  in  its  major  parts,  has 
been  wrong  from  the  very  beginning; 
and  it  is  wrong  now;  and  it  should  not 
be  approved  by  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

So  I  say,  in  the  opening  of  my  address, 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  should  be  rejected. 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  the 
procedures  that  were  followed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
handling  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  conference  report  on  foreign  aid 
that  most  of  us  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  never  saw  until  we  picked  it 
up  on  our  desks  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  de¬ 
bate — a  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report,  Mr.  President,  not  even  seen  by 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

What  kind  of  procedure  is  that?  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  criticize  the  policies 
of  a  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
When  I  find  myself  in  such  thorough 
disagreement  with  so  many  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to 
bring  those  criticisms  of  the  policies  into 
the  light  of  public  gaze,  because  I  have 
given  up  any  hope  of  trying  to  change 
the  procedures  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  behind  closed  doors.  The 
procedures  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  going  to  have  to  be 
changed,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  Senate.  I  have  already  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
committee,  my  unhappiness  with  a  good 
many  of  its  policies  and  procedures.  I 
intend  now,  in  the  months  ahead,  to 
express  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  it 
is  true  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  cannot  obtain  changes  within 
the  committee  itself. 

I  am  very  unhappy  about  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  conferees  for  the  conference 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  was  very  in¬ 
teresting  where  the  line  was  drawn  this 
year  in  the  selection  of  the  conferees,  a 
selection  based  on  the  inexcusable  prin¬ 
ciple  of  seniority  that  prevails  in  the 
Senate,  behind  which  are  so  often  hid¬ 
den  many  disservices  to  the  American 


people  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Senate. 

The  line  was  carefully  drawn,  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  conferees  for  the  conference 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  at  a  point  where 
not  a  single  Senator  opposed  to  the  bill 
was  selected.  That  is  an  interesting 
commentary,  because  when  we  find  that 
kind  of  stacked  procedure,  we  cannot 
expect  the  conference  to  have  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  Very  effectively  the  point  of 
view  of  the  opposition.  There  was  no 
effective  presentation  of  the  views  of 
the  opposition. 

We  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  this  afternoon 
make  a  speech  expressing  his  great  dis- 
appoinment  because  the  amendment 
forbidding  aid  to  countries  that  seize 
vessels  in  international  waters  was 
dropped  in  conference,  although  it 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  I  do  not  think  anyone  need  be 
surprised  about  it.  The  chairman  of 
the  conference  in  Senate  said,  in  effect, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor, 
that  he  considered  it  to  be — and  I  para¬ 
phrase  him;  I  do  not  quote  him — one  of 
the  most  unsound  amendments  or  pro¬ 
posals  that  had  been  made  in  his  time 
in  the  Senate.  But  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Senators  disagreed  with  him. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  dropped,  in  conference,  policy  re¬ 
form  after  policy  reform  on  foreign  aid 
that  was  adopted  in  the  Senate.  I  speak 
only  for  myself.  Other  Senators  can  in¬ 
terpret  the  action  of  the  conference,  but 
I  tell  the  Senate  how  I  interpret  it.  It 
is  exactly  the  result  we  should  expect 
when  the  number  of  conferees  is  so  lim¬ 
ited,  so  far  as  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
conference  was  concerned.  The  result 
is  not  surprising  when  the  three  Demo¬ 
crats  who  were  selected,  on  the  basis  of 
the  outworn  and  unsound  principle  of 
seniority,  were  ardent  proponents  of  the 
bill,  who  made  clear  time  and  time  again 
throughout  the  debate  on  the  bill  their 
general  opposition  to  most  of  the  re¬ 
forms  we  sought  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  another 
day  on  which  legislation  dealing  with 
foreign  aid  will  be  before  the  Senate.  If 
anyone  believes  that  I  will  in  the  slight¬ 
est  relent  in  my  opposition  to  foreign  aid 
as  now  administered,  he  could  not  be 
more  wrong. 

The  American  people  are  being  fleeced, 
rooked,  cheated,  and  defrauded  by  much 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

So  long  as  I  serve  in  the  Senate,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  make  reform  of  foreign  aid  one 
of  my  major  legislative  objectives. 

The  reasons  for  my  objection  and  op¬ 
position  to  the  pending  conference  re¬ 
port  on  foreign  aid,  as  now  before  the 
Senate,  are  basically  two:  The  amounts 
to  be  authorized  are  too  high,  and  some 
significant  policy  provisions  added  by  the 
Senate  were  omitted  or  so  drastically 
changed  as  to  make  them  meaningless. 

So  important  do  I  consider  a  statu¬ 
tory  restriction  on  aid  to  military  juntas 
that  have  deposed  constituted  govern¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America,  that  I  would 
vote  against  almost  any  foreign  aid  bill 
that  lacks  such  a  provision;  this  one 
lacks  it.  Even  the  weak  and  feeble  Sen¬ 


ate  language  is  sunk  without  so  much  as 
a  mention  in  the  conference  report. 

I  believe  it  particularly  apropos  at  this 
hour — and  I  predict  that  events  in  the 
very  near  future  will  show  how  apropos 
what  I  am  saying  now  is — to  a  discussion 
of  this  subject  matter  that  I  now  write 
into  the  history  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  source  of  the  Morse  amend¬ 
ment  on  juntas  which  I  finally  agreed  to 
offer. 

I  fought  for  a  junta  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  not  make  foreign 
aid  available  to  any  country  whose  demo¬ 
cratically  elected,  constitutional  form  of 
government  was  overthrown  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  junta,  unless  the  President  reported 
to  Congress  that  in  his  judgment  it  was 
in  our  national  interest  to  do  so,  and 
Congress  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
approving  of  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendation.  That  is  the  democratic 
process.  That  is  representative  govern¬ 
ment  put  to  work.  That  is  carrying  out 
our  check-and-balance  system  under  our 
form  of  government. 

The  administration  found  that  there 
were  many  in  Congress  who  shared  my 
point  of  view,  many  in  America  who 
shared  my  point  of  view,  and  many  of 
the  leaders  of  our  friendly  neighbors  to 
the  south  in  Latin  America  who  shared 
my  point  of  view. 

I  put  in  the  Congressional  Record 
letters  and  cablegrams  and  expressions 
from  some  of  our  best  democratic  friends 
who  are  leaders  of  democratic  regimes 
in  Latin  America. 

I  am  advised  by  the  majority  leader 
that  at  one  of  the  Tuesday  morning 
breakfasts  of  the  leadership  at  the  White 
House  the  position  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  some  of  his  other  ob¬ 
jections  to  foreign  aid  were  discussed. 

As  a  result  of  that  discussion,  the  late 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
called  me  to  the  White  House.  I  con¬ 
ferred  with  him  for  approximately  45 
minutes  regarding  some  of  my  major  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  my  junta  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  the  majority  leader  were  present,  I 
would  call  him  as  my  witness,  because  he 
knows  what  the  President  subsequent¬ 
ly  told  him  about  this  matter.  In  that 
conference  the  President  expressed  con¬ 
cern  as  to  whether  or  not  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  interfere  with  his  Presiden¬ 
tial  right  to  recognize  a  government. 

I  said,  “Mr.  President,  I  taught  the 
separation-of-powers  doctrine  for  years, 
and  I  would  not  walk  out  on  it  now  mere¬ 
ly  because  I  am  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
be  the  first  in  the  Senate  to  take  up  the 
forensic  cudgels  to  defend  your  right 
under  our  Constitution  to  recognize  any 
government  that  you  wish  to  recognize. 
My  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  right  to  recognize  a  government. 
But,  Mr.  President,  your  right  to  rec¬ 
ognize  a  government  does  not  give  you 
the  right  to  spend  a  single  taxpayer  dol¬ 
lar  to  aid  any  government  merely  be¬ 
cause  you  have  recognized  it.  I  do  not 
think  you  should  aid  any  government 
that  was  created  by  a  military  junta 
overthrowing  a  democratically  elected, 
constitutional  government.’’ 
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The  President  was  not  aware  that  that 
was  the  position  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  was  pleased.  Then 
we  discussed  my  amendment.  He  asked 
me  if  I  would  modify  my  amendment  by 
putting  it  in  the  negative  form  rather 
than  in  the  affirmative. 

He  asked  me  if  I  would  modify  my 
amendment  by  providing  that  if  the 
President  filed  a  report  with  Congress 
asking  for  aid  to  be  given  to  a  so-called 
junta  government  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  to  aid,  he  would  be  allowed  to 
grant  such  aid  provided  Congress,  with¬ 
in  30  days,  did  not  pass  a  resolution  for¬ 
bidding  it. 

I  made  it  clear  to  the  President  that 
I  would  prefer  the  affirmative  form.  I 
said,  “You  would  be  in  a  much  stronger 
position  if  you  were  to  accept  an  amend¬ 
ment  providing  that  you  would  give  no 
aid  unless  Congress  affirmatively  joined 
you  in  the  approval  of  such  aid.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  affirmative  form  would 
make  it  possible,  in  my  judgment,  for 
you  to  obtain  aid  in  a  matter  of  hours, 
whereas  your  suggestion  would  require 
the  passage  of  at  least  30  days.  If  you 
took  it  in  the  negative  form,  I  do  not 
believe  30  days  would  be  long  enough.” 

He  said  he  would  talk  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  about  it.  He  expressed  the 
view  that  he  saw  the  merit  in  my  pro¬ 
posal;  that  he  was  concerned  about  it; 
but  that  he  had  felt  it  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  make  the  approach  that  he  was 
recommending,  which  was  that  he  could 
grant  aid  after  30  days  if  Congress,  in 
the  30-day  period,  did  not  pass  a  reso¬ 
lution  forbidding  the  granting  of  the 
aid. 

I  shall  always  be  glad,  because  it  will 
be  one  of  my  most  cherished  memories, 
that  my  last  conference  with  President 
Kennedy  was  that  conference.  It  was 
a  delightful  one.  It  was  a  most  friendly 
and  pleasant  one.  All  the  President 
sought  was  my  point  of  view  on  the  issues 
that  are  in  conflict  on  foreign  aid  at  the 
present  time. 

The  day  of  the  conference  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  day.  The  President  walked  with 
me  from  his  Office,  down  the  sidewalk 
to  the  pavement  within  the  White  House 
grounds,  and  part  way  down  toward  the 
southwest  gate,  where  I  was  to  take  a 
car.  In  that  walk,  having  finished  our 
discussion  of  foreign  aid,  we  discussed 
the  two  major  education  bills — the  bill 
on  higher  education  and  the  bill  on  vo¬ 
cational  education.  The  President  was 
most  kind  in  his  reference  to  the  work 
that  we  had  done  on  those  two  bills.  He 
made  clear  to  me,  as  I  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  last  Friday,  I  believe,  his  com¬ 
plete  and  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
the  vocational  education  bill,  which  car¬ 
ries  out  his  recommendations,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  his  supplemental  report  on 
education,  which  he  filed  on  June  18  of 
this  year. 

He  also  asked  me  about  the  status  of 
the  higher  education  bill,  and  I  explained 
to  him  the  position  I  had  taken,  as  I 
subsequently  explained,  that,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  conferees,  I  preferred 
to  bring  up  the  higher  education  bill 
after  the  conference  report  on  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  bill  had  been  agreed  to. 


The  President  completely  agreed  with 
my  legislative  procedure  in  that  regard. 

After  a  few  days — and  I  presume  that 
during  that  period  of  time  the  President 
spoke  with  the  Secretary  of  State — the 
administration  sent  to  the  Senate  its 
junta  amendment.  The  carrier  of  the 
message  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  Mr.  Dutton. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  is  in  the  Chamber  as 
I  give  this  account,  for  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
met  with  Mr.  Dutton  in  the  Senate  res¬ 
taurant  and  there  discussed  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  proposal,  which  was  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  proposal.  The  administration’s 
proposal  contained  the  identical  lan¬ 
guage  that  President  Kennedy  presented 
in  his  White  House  Office  in  the  last  con¬ 
ference  I  had  with  him. 

In  the  conference  with  Mr.  Dutton, 
in  the  Senate  restaurant,  I  said  that  I 
would  prefer  60  days,  rather  than  30 
days.  At  that  time  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  agreed  with  me  that  such  a 
recommendation  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  could  not  commit  the  admin¬ 
istration;  he  could  only  recommend.  At 
that  time  he  felt  that  that  recommenda¬ 
tion  should  go  back  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  it  did  go  back. 

Then  the  day  for  the  final  vote  on  a 
junta  amendment  was  reached.  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
not  get  the  60-day  provision  for  after 
all,  in  the  legislative  process  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  count  noses.  I  felt  we  could  get 
the  President’s  language,  and  I  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
I  would  take  the  language  that  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  tried  to  respect  the  officials  of 
the  executive  department.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  will  show  that  I  did 
not  seek  to  take  advantage  of  my  con¬ 
versation  with  the  President.  So  I  did 
not  make  the  argument  I  am  making 
now.  But  this  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislative  history. 

However,  it  was  pretty  well  known  in 
the  Senate  at  the  time  it  voted  on  the 
junta  amendment  that  it  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  administration  was  willing 
to  accept.  I  do  not  mean,  as  I  made  clear 
then,  that  the  administration  would 
have  preferred  my  amendment  to  no 
amendment.  But  faced  with  the  seri¬ 
ous  possibility  that  they  would  have  to 
accept  an  amendment,  this  was  their 
proposal  for  compromise,  and  this  was 
the  President’s  own  language,  as  he 
stated  it  to  me  in  my  last  conference 
with  him. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  final 
Morse  junta  amendment,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated.  The  Senate  had  a 
right  to  work  its  will  in  that  respect.  In 
my  judgment,  the  Senate  made  a  serious 
mistake,  particularly  in  view  of  the  on¬ 
coming  problems  in  Latin  America. 
Time  will  prove  the  significance  of  my 
statement. 

Now  we  have  a  conference  report 
which  does  not  contain  a  single  word 
that  will  be  helpful  in  connection  with 
the  junta  problem  that  faces  us  in  Latin 
America.  The  conference  report  says 
not  one  word  about  the  problem.  That 


is  one  reason  why  I  oppose  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  for,  in  my  judgment,  the 
problem  of  coups  in  Latin  America  prob¬ 
ably  has  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
list  in  any  evaluation  of  U.S.  relations 
with  Latin  America. 

Either  this  great  Nation  must  make  it 
crystal  clear  to  Latin  America  that  it 
will  not  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  mili¬ 
tary  juntas  in  overthrowing  democrati¬ 
cally  elected  governments  in  Latin 
America,  or  the  United  States  will  have 
to  assume  a  larger  responsibility  for 
the  loss  to  communism  of  one  Latin 
American  government  after  another  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  not  this  a  prin¬ 
ciple  that  was  deeply  enshrined  in  the 
agreement  at  Punta  del  Este?  Were  not 
the  principles  of  evolution  in  economic 
progress  under  democratic  forms  the 
principles  repeatedly  set  forth  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  so.  That  was 
always  my  understanding.  I  believe  that 
if  we  encourage  military  juntas,  by  rec¬ 
ognition  of  governments  set  up  by  mili¬ 
tary  juntas,  we  shall  be  doing  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  job  for  him. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  if  the  United  States  recog¬ 
nizes  military- junta  governments  set  up 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  in  Hon¬ 
duras,  the  United  States  will  be  doing 
Khrushchev’s  job  and  Castro’s  job  for 
them,  will  play  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communist  elements  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  will  discourage  our  democratic 
friends  in  Latin  America,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide,  in  regard  to  Latin  America,  another 
example  of  American  hypocrisy.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  throughout  Latin  America  our  rec¬ 
ord  is  pockmarked  with  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  regrettable 
that  we  are  confronted  with  a  conference 
report  which  says  nothing  about  this  ur¬ 
gent  problem  of  juntas  in  Latin  America. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
our  democratic  friends  in  Latin  America 
have  been  dealt  a  serious  blow  by  the 
conference  report. 

I  would  that  we  had  adopted  at  least 
the  language  proposed  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  although  again  I  make  clear  that 
I  am  not  saying  that  he  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  that  language  to  no  language  at 
all.  But  I  think  time  will  prove  that 
at  least  language  as  strong  as  that  which 
President  Kennedy  was  willing  to  accept 
would  have  been  one  of  the  great  weap¬ 
ons  we  could  have  used  against  junta 
takeovers. 

Equally  important  is  the  determination 
that  when  nations  are  economically  ca¬ 
pable  of  financing  their  own  development 
and  their  defenses,  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  shall  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  financing  them.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  defining  such  nations  was  elimi¬ 
nated. 

The  necessity  for  a  complete  country- 
by-country  review  of  foreign  aid  next 
year  was  emphasized  in  two  Senate  pro¬ 
visions,  neither  of  which  now  remains  in 
the  bill.  The  first  was  my  own  amend¬ 
ment  repealing  the  authorization  for  the 
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Development  Loan  Fund  for  the  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966.  That  provision  was 
entirely  eliminated.  The  second  Senate 
amendment  was  that  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  re¬ 
quiring  the  President  to  set  up  commit¬ 
tees  to  review  economic  aid  in  each  coun¬ 
try.  These  committees  were  to  be  of 
three  to  five  members,  with  a  majority 
representing  the  public,  and  reporting 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
whether  the  recipient  country  has  a 
practical  development  program,  is  pro¬ 
viding  the  maximum  amount  of  self-help, 
has  adopted  reforms  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  program,  and  whether  the 
projects  being  financed  by  the  United 
States  contribute  materially  to  the  needs 
of  that  country’s  development  and  to 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  in 
strengthening  democratic  processes. 

This  Senate  amendment  was  similar 
in  purpose  to  my  own  amendment  which 
would  have  canceled  all  foreign  aid  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
started  over  with  criteria  very  much  like 
those  outlined  in  the  Cooper  amendment. 

The  conference  gutted  this  amend¬ 
ment,  by  making  the  appointment  of 
these  committees  permissive,  rather 
than  mandatory,  and  by  allowing  the 
President  to  determine  the  makeup  of 
the  committees,  if  he  appoints  any  at  all. 

I  submit  that  this  issue,  while  it  does 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  current  pro¬ 
gram,  does  go  to  the  heart  of  the  future 
of  foreign  aid.  The  language  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  a  clear  indication  that 
those  who  wrote  it  and  signed  it  have 
no  intention  of  requiring  a  reevaluated 
and  revamped  program  from  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Virtual  elimination  of  these 
two  Senate  amendments  is  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  that  the  report  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  revamped  program  for  1965,  is 
nothing  more  than  window  dressing. 

MAKEUP  OP  CONFERENCE 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  however, 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  makeup  of 
the  conference  itself.  Last  year,  the 
Senate  was  represented  by  seven  con¬ 
ferees.  They  were  Senators  Fulbright, 
Sparkman,  Humphrey,  Mansfield,  Cape- 
hart — who  replaced  Senator  Wiley — 
Hickenlooper,  and  Aiken.  This  year  the 
Senate  was  represented  by  only  five  con¬ 
ferees.  They  were  the  same  gentlemen, 
except  for  the  absence  of  Senators  Cape- 
hart  and  Mansfield. 

In  other  words,  there  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  majority  side  of  the 
Senate  conferees  the  clear  and  unequiv¬ 
ocal  demand  by  Senate  Democrats — 
which  I  think  was  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  floor  action  on  this  bill— that 
foreign  aid  be  revised  and  reduced.  Not 
a  single  serious  critic  of  foreign  aid  rep¬ 
resented  the  Senate  in  the  conference. 
At  the  rate  we  are  going,  however,  the 
Senate  representation  is  going  to  have 
to  be  even  smaller  next  year  if  it  is  going 
to  continue  studiously  avoiding  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senators  on  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  who  will  demand  meaningful 
changes  in  the  program. 

MONEY  FIGURES  OF  BILL 

The  introduction  to  the  statement  by 
the  House  conferees  points  out  that  the 


final  money  figure  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  is  $100  million  more  than  the  House 
approved  and  $100,290,000  less  than  the 
Senate  approved.  The  only  substantial 
increase  in  the  Senate  figures  was  for 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  which 
put  the  amount  at  $180  million,  com¬ 
pared  to  $155  million  allowed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  $200  million  allowed  by  the 
House.  There  was  also  a  $2  million  in¬ 
crease  in  AID  administrative  expenses 
over  what  the  Senate  provided. 

I  shall  always  be  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  that.  If  there  is  any  group  whose 
wasteful  administration  is  so  flagrant 
that  it  is  known  around  the  world,  it  is 
the  group  responsible  for  the  military  ex¬ 
penditures  of  AID.  If  there  is  any  place 
where  we  had  a  better  opportunity  to 
save  the  American  taxpayers  great  sums 
of  money,  I  do  not  know  where  it  could 
be  found.  However,  instead,  the  con¬ 
ferees  recommend  a  $2  million  increase. 

But  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
funds  for  Latin  America,  I  believe  the 
House  figures  were  more  realistic 
throughout  than  were  the  Senate  figures 
on  the  items  in  disagreement. 

The  authorizations  for  development 
loans,  for  supporting  assistance,  for  mil¬ 
itary  assistance,  and  for  the  contingency 
fund  are  still  far  in  excess  of  what 
should  be  spent  in  foreign  aid.  I  do  not 
even  exempt  the  Latin  American  pro¬ 
gram  from  that  statement.  There  are 
increasing  signs  that  the  largest  recipi¬ 
ents  of  U.S.  aid  in  Latin  America  are 
drifting  away  from  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  and  are  failing  to  fulfill  their 
own  obligations  under  it.  In  Argentina, 
we  have  seen  every  U.S.  dollar  of  private 
investment  there  held  hostage  for  more 
foreign  aid  dollars.  Senators  will  re¬ 
call  that  the  Senate  had  no  more  than 
adopted  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
suspending  aid,  when  contracts  with  pri¬ 
vate  investors  were  canceled  without 
fair  compensation,  and  the  Government 
of  Argentina  pointed  out  that  there  was 
far  more  American  wealth  in  Argentina 
that  it  could  seize  than  was  represented 
in  the  oil  contracts,  if  the  United  States 
made  good  on  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  m  regard 
to  threat  is  this:  Let  us  call  Argentina’s 
hand.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  until 
Argentina  submits  a  plan,  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program,  as  called  for 
by  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este,  I  favor  not 
giving  Argentina  one  dollar  of  aid  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  or  any  other 

U.S.  source.  •  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  line  with  the 
Senator’s  discussion  of  the  conference 
report  concerning  the  junta  amendment, 
lest  the  record  be  in  doubt,  the  Senator’s 
discussion  is  accurate.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  rightfully  put  out  with 
me  for  not  having  supported  that 
amendment. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  my  reason 
for  my  vote  was  that  the  administration 
preferred  not  to  have  his  amendment. 
They  thought  it  was  preferable  to  what 
they  thought  they  might  get.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  related  the  situation  accurately. 


It  is  a  regrettable  mistake  that  the  bill 
is  without  the  junta  amendment.  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that.  I  also  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  I  believe  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  Cooper  amendments, 
which  were  in  the  bill,  were  dropped. 

I  tried  my  best  to  maintain  those 
amendments.  I  was  not  very  successful. 

I  did  not  want  the  Senator’s  statement 
today,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
present  in  the  Chamber,  to  go  uncorrob¬ 
orated  in  reference  to  the  amendment. 

I  owe  the  Senator  that  fairness,  and  I 
wanted  the  Record  to  so  reveal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind,  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  my  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  conference  report. 

The  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Act  of  Pun¬ 
ta  del  Este  both  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  private  investment  was  to  be  the 
source  of  by  far  the  largest  part  of  de¬ 
velopment  capital.  Now  we  find  that  to 
one  of  the  largest  participants  and  bene¬ 
ficiaries  from  the  Alliance,  our  private 
capital  is  only  a  hostage  being  held  to 
coerce  the  United  States  into  giving  Ar¬ 
gentina  more  of  our  taxpayer  dollars. 

I  know  that  more  recent  word  is  that 
Argentina  is  having  some  second 
thoughts.  Some  accord  on  the  oil  con¬ 
tracts  is  reportedly  possible.  But  irre¬ 
spective  of  its  outcome,  the  incident 
proves  to  me  that  some  Latin  American 
countries  are  not  yet  ready  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Argentina  has  yet  to  submit  a  plan 
called  for  by  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este 
as  a  basis  for  eligibility  to  receive  foreign 
aid  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram.  But  she  is  after  the  money,  and 
she  has  been  receiving  it  without  a  plan. 
She  has  been  getting  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  President’s  contingency  fund, 
as  has  Brazil,  yet  neither  country  has 
submitted  a  plan. 

So  long  as  we  follow  such  an  inefficient 
administrative  course  of  action  in  han¬ 
dling  foreign  aid,  what  can  we  expect 
from  Latin  America  but  a  flouting  of  the 
wishes  of  the  United  States? 

As  I  have  stated  previously  in  this 
speech,  in  effect  we  sanction  military 
overthrows  by  waiting  a  few  weeks  and 
then  recognizing  them,  and  then  aiding 
them.  We  weaken  every  friendly  demo¬ 
cratic  nation  in  all  of  Latin  America  by 
so  doing.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
such  an  American  policy. 

I  ask  Senators  to  go  to  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  and  talk  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Latin  American  countries.  I  am 
able  to  do  so,  because  I  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  many  of  them.  They  do  not 
take  us  seriously  when  we  use  nice  sound¬ 
ing  words  about  seeking  to  strengthen 
the  arms  of  democratic  leaders  in  Latin 
America.  They  know  our  sorry  record 
of  the  past— and  it  is  a  disgraceful  one, 
to  the  everlasting  discredit  of  this  Nation. 
We  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  mili¬ 
tary  juntas  within  a  few  weeks  after  they 
have  overthrown  democratically  elected 
governments.  We  go  on  supporting  them 
as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

Argentina  is  not  alone  in  flouting  the 
wishes  of  the  United  States.  Brazil  also 
does.  The  response  to  American  off eis 
of  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Goulart  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  still  more  inflation  and 
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a  still  sharper  turn  to  the  left.  I  believe 
that  before  anything  like  $600  million  is 
spent  in  Latin  America,  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  reviewed  right  from  its 
roots,  country  by  country. 

I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Moscoso  in  a  letter  I  sent  to  him  this 
morning  in  regard  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  and  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  which  I  believe  will  confront  in 
the  months  and  years  immediately  ahead 
unless  the  administration  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  program  itself  is  dras¬ 
tically  changed. 

I  see  no  likelihood  that  $600  million, 
plus  the  $180  million  of  the  Social  Prog¬ 
ress  Trust  Fund,  could  be  effectively  and 
efficiently  spent  in  Latin  America  in  fiscal 
1964. 

INVESTMENT  GUARANTEES 

Adoption  of  the  House  language  on  in¬ 
vestment  guarantees  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  bill  over  the  Senate  version. 
But  it  is  only  a  small  beginning  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  reducing  and  processing  the 
objectives  of  foreign  aid.  In  this  case, 
the  amendment  states  that  aid  is  pro¬ 
hibited  to  any  less  developed  country 
which  fails  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  to  institute  an 
investment  guarantee  program  providing 
protection  to  private  investors  against 
inconvertibility  and  expropriation  or 
confiscation.  The  Senate  language  was 
only  a  “sense  of  Congress”  statement  to 
the  same  effect.  I  note  that  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  was  changed,  however,  from 
December  of  1964  to  December  of  1965. 

I  think  that  is  too  generous.  I  see  no 
reason  why  Congress  should  not  make  it 
clear  that  nations  seeking  capital  from 
the  United  States  cannot  receive  public 
money  from  our  taxpayers  while  at  the 
same  time  they  reject,  discourage,  or 
even  seize  the  investments  of  our  private 
citizens.  By  moving  the  effective  date  to 
the  end  of  1965,  we  have  suspended  its 
applicability  to  the  program  for  fiscal 
1964.  It  is  now  only  a  promise,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  intention.  I  regret  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  did  not  write  it  into  this  year’s 
program. 

PURPOSES,  OBJECTIVES,  AND  PRIORITIES 

The  omission  of  the  House  amendment 
requiring  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
purposes,  objectives,  and  priorities  of 
economic  assistance  programs  in  the  re¬ 
quest  for  authorization  is  another  set¬ 
back.  Why  should  not  such  an  outline 
be  included  in  the  request  for  authori¬ 
zation?  The  statement  of  the  conferees 
suggests  that  this  information  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  executive  branch  presen¬ 
tations  to  the  committees.  But  we  all 
know  that  these  presentations  often  do 
more  to  cover  up  than  to  reveal  the  pur¬ 
poses,  objectives,  and  priorities  of  aid. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  described  in  detail  the 
changes  in  the  use  of  various  grant 
funds  between  the  time  of  presentation 
to  Congress  and  the  final  expenditure. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  showed  very 
clearly  that  the  contingency  fund  is  the 
chief  source  of  money  for  countries  and 
purposes  that  are  not  contained  in  the 
executive  branch  presentations  to 
Congress. 


To  put  these  purposes  into  the  author¬ 
ization  would  not  preclude  a  degree  of 
discretion  in  use  of  the  contingency  fund 
for  emergencies  affecting  the  vital  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States.  But  it  would, 
I  believe,  reduce  the  extent  to  which  aid 
programs  in  many  countries  are  revised 
upward  after  Congress  has  been  shown 
a  different  outline  of  what  is  planned 
for  them. 

SHORT-TERM  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

The  House  provision  which  is  now  sec¬ 
tion  101(c)  (3)  is  an  improvement  insofar 
as  it  goes.  But  it  urges  ondy  that  devel¬ 
opment  loan  money  not  be  diverted  to 
such  short-range  purposes  as  budget 


contingency  funds  for  these  same  pur¬ 
poses. 

I  am  interested  to  note  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  approved  spells  out  these  undesir¬ 
able  uses  of  development  loan  funds, 
which  I  think  should  be  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  U.S.  aid  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world.  It  says  "such  as  budgetary  pur¬ 
poses,  balance-of -payments  purposes,  or 
military  purposes.”  I  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  Senate  prohibiting  expendi¬ 
ture  of  any  kind  of  aid  money  for  the 
first  two  of  these  purposes  in  Latin 
America.  I  intend  to  continue  pressing 
the  prohibition  at  every  opportunity. 
Now  that  this  language  is  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  statute,  there  is  a  precedent, 
and  a  very  small  beginning,  to  curb  this 
unproductive  use  of  American  money. 

AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  statement  of  the  conferees  notes 
that  the  Senate’s  “sense  of  Congress” 
language  on  South  Vietnam  is  retained. 
It  states  that  aid  to  that  country  should 
be  extended  or  withheld  “at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  President”  to  further  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  victory  in  the  war  against 
communism  and  the  return  of  Americans 
involved  in  the  struggle.  That  is  not 
much  of  an  amendment.  It  certainly  is 
no  help  to  the  President  or  to  his  admin¬ 
istration.  It  is  congressional  buck¬ 
passing  at  its  most  obvious.  Least  of  all, 
it  will  not  absolve  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  responsibility  for  getting  and 
keeping  the  United  States  involved 
politically  and  militarily  in  one  of  the 
mbst  useless  foreign  policy  ventures  of 
the  postwar  era. 

Our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  should  be 
withdrawn  right  now,  before  we  are 
dragged  down  to  the  position  of  France 
in  1954.  That  is  where  we  are  going  to 
end  up  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  question  of  which  faction  we  put  in 
power  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  United  States  can 
run  any  country  in  Asia  by  remote  con¬ 
trol.  And  that  control  is  not  so  remote 
that  it  will  not  cost  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  upward  of  $300  million  in  aid  to 
that  nation  alone  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
keeping  15,000  American  troops  on  the 
scene. 

The  infatuation  of  Far  East  policy¬ 
makers  with  “the  domino  theory”  in 
southeast  Asia  is  not  only  expensive  but 
it  is  ineffective.  I  shall  develop  that 
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theme  at  some  other  time;  but  this  provi¬ 
sion  is  merely  an  evasion  of  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram. 

INTEREST  RATES 

In  my  opinion,  the  House  provision  re¬ 
garding  interest  rates  on  development 
loans  should  have  been  retained.  In¬ 
stead,  it  was  modified  to  permit  a  grace 
period  of  up  to  10  years,  during  which 
the  rate  may  be  as  low  as  three-quarters 
of  1  percent,  whereas  the  House  language 
provided  for  no  grace  period.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  said  nothing 
about  a  grace  period  and  the  Senate 
allowed  a  grace  period  up  to  5  years,  one 


called  for  by  the  Senate  also  disappeared. 

The  tightening  of  the  interest  rates  on 
loans  must  be  a  foremost  objective  next 
year  in  considering  a  foreign  aid  authori¬ 
zation. 

If  anybody  wants  proof  or  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  statement  of  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  are  being  fleeced,  defrauded,  and 
deceived  by  this  bill,  let  him  examine  the 
conference  report  on  interest  rates.  It 
will  continue  the  rate  at  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  for  up  to  10  years.  It  will 
continue  the  10-year  grace  period,  with 
no  requirement  for  payment  on  the  capi¬ 
tal.  It  will  continue  the  shocking  pres¬ 
ent  arrangement  whereby  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany  can 
lend,  on  a  short-term  loan  basis,  at  5  and 
6  percent  interest  and  get  paid  off  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers,  who, 
under  this  program,  put  up  loans  at 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  for  10  years 
and  thereafter  not  more  than  2  percent. 
If  that  is  not  rooking  and  cheating  and 
defrauding  the  American  taxpayer,  I  do 
not  know  the  definition  of  the  terms. 

I  said  during  the  debate,  and  I  say  to¬ 
night,  that  the  American  taxpayers  must 
hold  to  political  accountability  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  kind  of  bill.  Until  the 
American  taxpayers  walk  into  that  cita¬ 
del  of  freedom,  the  voting  booth,  and 
hold  politicians  accountable  for  this  kind 
of  injustice,  we  shall  not  have  the  lesson 
learned  here  in  the  Congress  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  this  cannot  be  foisted  on 
the  American  taxpayers  by  the  politi¬ 
cians  and  the  politicians  not  be  held  to 
an  accountability. 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

I  move  next  to  an  item  I  mentioned  at 
the  outset — the  Cooper  amendment  re¬ 
quiring  a  country-by-country  reevalu¬ 
ation  of  economic  assistance.  As  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  required  the 
President  to  appoint  committees  domi¬ 
nated  by  public  representatives  to  review 
economic  aid  in  each  country.  The  com¬ 
mittees  were  to  consider  the  performance 
of  the  recipient  in  working  out  a  general 
development  program  and  in  carrying 
out  self-help  and  reform;  whether  spe¬ 
cific  projects  are  contributing  to  develop¬ 
ment;  and  any  other  matters  which  the 
committees  believed  would  aid  Congress 
in  considering  the  program  authorization 
for  fiscal  1965. 


support,  balance-of-payment  problems, 
and  military  purposes.  It  says  nothing 
about  uses  of  supporting  assistance  or 


might  logically  expect  the  grace  period 
to  be  not  more  than  5  years.  But  it 
magically  rose  in  this  conference  to  10 
years,  and  the  35-year  limit  of  the  loans 
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This  highly  meritorious  provision  was 
watered  down  to  virtually  nothing.  We 
now  find  the  President  merely  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  “to  review  and 
evaluate  the  economic  development  pro¬ 
gram  under  this  act,  and  to  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  its  find¬ 
ings.” 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  press 
that  the  Clay  Committee  has  already 
done  that,  so  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
President  will  make  any  use  of  this  pro¬ 
vision. 

I  especially  regret  the  omission  of  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Cooper 
amendment  because  the  conferees  have 
dropped  without  so  much  as  a  mention 
in  their  report  the  Morse  amendment 
repealing  the  aid  authorizations  for 
fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  in  approving  that  amend¬ 
ment  was  a  fortification  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  call  for  a  revamped 
program  next  year.  Adoption  of  the 
Morse  amendment  wiped  the  slate  clean, 
and  required  the  administration  to  come 
in  with  a  new  program.  Adoption  of  the 
Cooper  amendment  was  a  requirement 
for  a  public  review  of  foreign  aid  country 
by  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  proceed  in 
the  Senate  until  the  Chair  gets  the  Ser¬ 
geant  at  Arms  to  produce  order  both  in 
the  Press  Gallery  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  about  time  that  order  is 
maintained  in  the  Senate.  I  request 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  be  produced 
immediately,  and  that  he  notify  the 
Press  Gallery  that  another  sound  out  of 
the  Press  Gallery  will  result  in  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  Press  Gallery,  and  that  an¬ 
other  sound  out  of  an  assistant  of  the 
Senate  on  the  floor  will  result  in  his 
ejection  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff  in  the  chair).  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  be  notified  accordingly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  more  the  Senate  could  have 
done  in  the  bill  to  emphasize  our  de¬ 
termination  to  have  foreign  aid  reex¬ 
amined. 

But  the  conferees  have  dumped  all 
these  provisions  out  the  window.  They 
have  left  the  Senate  with  nothing  but 
the  language  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report,  asking  the  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  umpteenth  time  to  re¬ 
vamp  foreign  aid.  The  action  of  the 
conferees  is  notice  to  me  that  they  intend 
to  let  the  administration  off  scot  free. 
They  do  not  propose  to  require  a  revamp¬ 
ing  of  foreign  aid — they  only  want  to  ask 
for  it. 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  you  have  ample  authority  to 
do  for  the  Congress  and  the  country 
what  Congress  has  refused  to  do  for  it¬ 
self.  That  is  to  set  up  publicly  domi¬ 
nated  committees  to  review  not  only 
economic  aid,  but  aid  of  every  kind,  to 
each  country  in  the  world  now  receiving 
it,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  you 
and  to  Congress  on  how  the  program 
should  be  changed.  To  the  Cooper 
amendment  should  be  added  the  military 
aid  programs  as  a  subject  for  review, 
too,  because  we  know  that  the  extent 
and  purpose  of  our  military  aid  has  a 
very  great  bearing  on  the  extent  and 
purpose  of  our  economic  aid. 


Judging  from  the  Senate  amendments 
that  have  disappeared  from  this  bill,  and 
judging  from  the  testimony  currently 
being  given  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  by  Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  McNamara, 
and  Mr.  Bell,  I  can  only  say  that  there 
is  no  intention,  no  plan,  and  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  within  the  administra¬ 
tion  or  among  the  managers  of  this  bill 
that  foreign  aid  will  really  be  reconsid¬ 
ered  for  fiscal  1965. 

The  Senate  has  been  treated  to  an¬ 
other  version  of  the  old  shell  game,  in 
which  Congress  always  picks  up  the 
wrong  shell  no  matter  how  sure  we  think 
we  are  where  the  pea  is  and  no  matter 
how  many  of  the  shells  we  pick  up.  The 
Senate  did  its  best  to  nail  down  its  de¬ 
mand  for  a  new  program.  The  conferees 
have  taken  the  nails  out;  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  busily  declaring  that  it  needs 
every  cent  of  the  $3.6  billion  in  this  bill 
for  the  current  year.  I  have  heard  not  a 
word  of  any  review  or  revamping.  I  have 
heard  only  how  badly  it  needs  the  money. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  Rusk-McNamara- 
Bell  statements  before  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  are  also  the  preview  of 
next  year’s  program,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  be  presented  with  nothing  but 
the  same  old  justifications  for  the  same 
old  expenditures  in  the  same  old  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  same  old  purposes. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

While  I  welcome  retention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  purpose  in  limiting  military  aid  to 
Latin  America,  again  I  regret  that  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Moreover,  although 
there  is  no  word  in  the  conference  report 
nor  in  the  statement  of  the  House  man¬ 
agers  about  it,  the  feeble  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  regarding  Latin  American  juntas 
has  been  dropped  entirely.  The  $55  mil¬ 
lion  ceiling  on  Latin  American  military 
aid  is  retained,  as  is  the  $25  million  ceil¬ 
ing  on  such  aid  to  Africa.  The  limitation 
on  Latin  American  military  aid  to  past 
commitments,  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  the  security  of  a  country 
against  overthrow  of  a  duly  constituted 
government  remains. 

But  the  warning  flag  to  nations  to  the 
south  that  the  United  States  means 
what  it  says  about  supporting  constitu¬ 
tional  government  has  been  pulled  down. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  lan¬ 
guage  was  weak  enough;  it  was  so  weak 
that  I  sought  to  strengthen  it  on  the 
Senate  floor.  The  only  worse  thing  than 
the  committee  language  on  this  point  is 
no  language  at  all,  and  now  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  we  have  no  language  at 
all. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  political 
climate  and  events  in  Latin  America  that 
I  think  call  for  a  basic  review  of  Amer¬ 
ican  financing  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  The  sudden  overthrow  of  elected 
governments  in  four  countries  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  is  another  major  reason  why  such 
a  review  is  urgently  needed.  As  I  have 
said,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  major 
countries  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  are 
ready  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But 
there  are  military  and  oligarchic  fac¬ 
tions  in  virtually  every  Latin  American 
country  that  are  not  ready,  either. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Alliance  has 
failed  to  achieve  its  purpose,  the  United 
States  has  to  share  a  large  part  of  the 
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burden  for  the  failure,  because  we  have 
not  applied  the  conditions  and  standards 
that  are  essential  to  its  success.  We 
have  not  been  tough  enough  in  insisting 
on  the  standards  which  alone  can  bring 
success  in  the  program. 

We  have  made  only  one  beginning  in 
establishing  firm  and  absolute  standards, 
and  that  is  in  the  area  of  protecting 
American  private  enterprise.  I  am  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendments.  I  see  no  purpose  to  be 
served  in  supplying  taxpayer  money  to 
nations  which  have  expropriated  private 
money. 

But  it  is  to  the  everlasting  shame  and 
discredit  of  the  United  States  that  we 
have  not  shown  the  same  concern  for 
constitutionalism  in  Latin  America.  As 
I  said  during  the  Senate  debate  on  this 
matter,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
have  at  least  as  much  concern  for  con¬ 
stitutionalism  in  Latin  America  as  it  has 
for  Esso  and  Texaco  in  Latin  America. 

I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  that 
a  major  purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  is  to  increase  stability  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  and  to  decrease  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Communist  takeovers.  But 
there  is  no  greater  threat  to  stability 
and  no  more  fertile  ground  for  Commu¬ 
nist  takeovers  than  the  countries  ruled 
by  military  juntas.  Until  we  have  a  firm 
and  clearly  established  policy,  known  to 
all  factions  and  elements  within  each 
country,  that  no  American  assistance  of 
any  kind  shall  be  extended  to  a  junta 
that  comes  to  power  by  destroying  a  con¬ 
stitutional  power,  we  are  not  going  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  INDONESIA 

I  note  with  some  satisfaction  that  the 
Senate  language  restricting  aid  to  In¬ 
donesia  was  retained.  It  prohibits  aid 
to  that  country  unless  the  President  finds 
that  it  is  “essential  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States.”  I  think 
both  Houses  would  have  achieved  their 
purpose  only  by  banning  aid  to  this 
country  entirely. 

Senators  know  that  the  presentation 
figures  show  Indonesia  down  for  aid  in 
fiscal  1964  amounting  to  more  than  $50 
million.  Almost  half  of  that  is  supposed 
to  be  grant  aid  of  one  kind  of  another. 
The  reluctance  of  the  administration 
to  cut  off  aid  to  Indonesia  in  spite  of  the 
most  flagrant  affronts  to  the  policies  and 
principles  of  the  United  States  has  been 
well  established.  When  the  bill  was  un¬ 
der  debate  in  the  Senate,  aid  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  was  still  being  continued  at  that 
time.  We  also  learned  from  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ,  that  In¬ 
donesia  is  one  of  the  countries  that  has 
received  aid  considerably  above  and  be¬ 
yond  what  was  scheduled  for  her  in  the 
presentation  to  Congress  for  fiscal  1963. 

I  very  seriously  doubt  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  voted  by  the  Senate  and  retained 
by  the  conferees  will  really  terminate 
aid  to  Indonesia.  The  terms  “national 
interest”  and  “vital  interests”  and  “na¬ 
tional  security”  have  been  stretched  so 
far  by  previous  aid  administrators  that 
they  are  now  almost  devoid  of  real  mean¬ 
ing.  Putting  the  word  “essential”  in 
front  of  any  of  these  terms  will  bring 
forth  a  little  more  explanation  from 
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downtown,  but  I  doubt  that  the  outcome 
will  be  any  different. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  brought  to  me  the  other  day 
a  classified  document.  That  classified 
document  made  perfectly  clear  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
AID  officials  to  continue  aid  to  Indonesia, 
both  economic  and  military.  Although 
the  figures  are  classified,  I  say  to  the 
American  people  that  they  involve  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  If  this  administra¬ 
tion  continues  that  program  for 
Indonesia,  so  far  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  concerned,  it  has  bought 
a  fight;  and  it  has  bought  a  fight  not 
only  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  and  other  Senators  who  share  this 
view,  but  also  with  the  American  people. 

That  causes  me  to  say  again  that  I 
wonder  how  long  Congress  will  continue 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon  by  being 
denied  the  right  to  extend  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  the  facts  about  their  foreign 
policy  by  the  use  of  the  word  “classified.” 
Whenever  the  State  Department  and 
the  Pentagon  want  to  hide  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  facts  that  they  are  entitled  to  know, 
they  put  the  word  “classified”  on  them, 
and  place  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
are  serving  the  people  in  a  position  where 
we  cannot  violate  that  label,  because  if 
we  were  to  do  so  we  would  subject  our¬ 
selves — and  rightly  so — to  the  discipline 
of  Congress. 

But  this  is  a  basic  policy  question.  I 
say  to  the  American  people :  “It  is  about 
time  you  rose  up  and  made  it  perfectly 
clear  to  any  administration,  Democratic 
or  Republican — for  this  policy  has  existed 
through  both  Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can  administrations — that  you  want  the 
word  “classified”  limited  to  situations  in 
which  the  great  national  interest  is  really 
and  truly  involved,  and  not  misused,  as 
it  is  being  misused,  time  and  time  again, 
by  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  such  an  example.” 

Why  should  not  the  American  people 
be  told  now  of  every  dollar  that  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon  propose 
to  spend  by  way  of  military  and  economic 
aid  in  Indonesia?  I  should  like  to  have 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  administration  give  me  an 
answer  to  that  question.  Why  should 
not  the  American  people  be  told  that 
plans  are  underway  to  spend  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  their  dollars  in  Indonesia,  a 
country  headed  by  a  corruptionist,  an 
aggressor,  a  man  who  is  a  threat  to  peace 
in  Asia  and  may  very  well  be  a  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Yet  it  is  now 
being  proposed  that  we  spend  many  more 
millions  of  dollars  on  him  in  the  coming 
year.  This  must  be  stopped;  and  the 
American  people  are  going  to  demand 
that  it  be  stopped. 

I  shall  point  out  before  I  finish  what 
a  series  of  conferences  downtown  have 
produced  by  way  of  a  new  strategy  to  get 
around  the  Congress.  The  recent  his¬ 
toric  debate  on  foreign  aid,  really  the 
first  comprehensive  one  the  Senate  has 
had  for  years,  and  the  first  one  that  has 
resulted  in  having  some  amendments 
adopted  to  the  foreign  aid  program, 
really  dehorned  the  sacred  bull  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon. 


It  has  the  bureaucrats  upset.  But  they 
have  not  met  with  any  desire  to  conform 
to  the  will  of  Congress.  They  are  schem¬ 
ing  to  flout  Congress.  They  are  schem¬ 
ing  to  get  around  Congress.  They  are 
scheming  to  put  Congress  in  a  position 
where  they  will  be  able  to  nullify  the 
check  of  the  Constitution  that  is  granted 
to  Congress,  the  provision  of  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  provides  that  no  funds  may  be 
spent  except  as  appropriated  by  law. 
That  is  what  they  are  up  to. 

There  are  some  Senators  who  dare  to 
oppose  them.  We  shall  oppose  them. 
We  shall  go  exactly  as  far  as  we  can 
under  the  restrictions  that  are  placed 
upon  us  in  respect  to  classified  material 
to  warn  the  American  people  of  what  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  are 
up  to. 

That  is  why,  staying  within  my  rights, 
I  am  warning  the  American  people  to¬ 
night  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  either  Secretary  McNamara  or 
Secretary  Rusk  or  Administrator  Bell  to 
bring  an  effective  end  to  economic  or 
military  aid  to  Sukarno.  We  must  hold 
the  administration  to  an  accounting.  It 
is  not  easy  to  oppose  one’s  administra¬ 
tion;  but  I  shall  oppose  this  administra¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  opposed  all  administra¬ 
tions  in  the  past  during  my  19  years  in 
the  Senate,  whenever  I  believe  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  following  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  that  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
Aid  to  Sukarno  is  not  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  I  dare  the  administration  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  exact  sums  that  it  proposes 
to  make  available  to  Sukarno.  Then  let 
the  American  people  pass  judgment  on 
the  program. 

LIMITATION  ON  GRANT  ASSISTANCE 

The  statement  of  the  House  conferees 
on  section  301(e)  (3)  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Morse  amendment  defining  “eco¬ 
nomically  developed  nation”  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bill.  There  is  no  reason 
I  can  fathom  for  its  removal.  The  state¬ 
ment  says  that  such  a  determination  is 
one  of  “reasonable  judgment.”  It  does 
not  say  that  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
is  in  any  way  faulty.  It  was  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  that  we  should  apply 
the  finding  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  in  determining  what 
nations  are  economically  developed,  and 
not  give  them  any  more  money.  What 
is  wrong  with  that?  The  conference  re¬ 
port  does  not  say. 

It  does  allude  to  U.S.  base  rights  in 
Portugal  and  Spain.  But  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  does  not  mention 
Portugal  or  Spain  as  being  economically 
developed. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  what  is  reasonable 
judgment,  but  a  question  of  who  is  to 
exericse  it.  The  administration  does  not 
want  Congress  to  exercise  a  “reasonable 
judgment”  in  foreign  aid  matters.  It 
wants  that  privilege  reserved  entirely  to 
itself.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
Congress  will  have  to  overcome  if  the 
United  States  is  ever  to  have  a  truly  re¬ 
vamped  foreign  aid  program. 

Do  not  be  surprised  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  conference  committee.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  personnel  of 
the  conference.  When  no  voices  repre¬ 
senting  the  opposition  are  a  part  of  the 
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conference,  we  ought  to  expect  this  kind 
of  result.  As  I  said  earlier  in  my  speech, 
one  of  the  major  mistakes  was  in  the 
selection  of  the  conferees,  to  begin  with. 

EXEMPTIONS  OF  CERTAIN  ACTS  FROM  THE 
PROHIBITION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

The  conferees  agreed  to  language  in 
section  302(h)  that  excludes  from  the 
various  prohibitions  in  the  act,  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  student  and  cultural  exchange 
program,  Export-Import  Bank  opera¬ 
tions,  and  title  II  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act.  This  title  relates  to  famine  or  dis¬ 
aster  relief,  including  such  relief  through 
voluntary  agencies. 

This  means  that  all  the  provisions 
seeking  to  ban  aid  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  to  Indonesia,  to  nations  that  seize 
U.S.  property  without  compensation,  and 
to  aggressor  nations  will  not  affect  a  very 
large  part  of  American  aid.  I  think  the 
Export-Import  Bank  operations  should 
most  certainly  be  included  in  any  ban 
on  aid,  and  I  regret  that  the  conferees 
added  it  to  the  loophole. 

Of  course,  the  conference  report  is  not 
clear  on  how  this  section  jibes  with  the 
so-called  aggressor  amendment.  As  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  Houses,  this  amendment 
states  that  no  assistance  shall  be  provid¬ 
ed  under  this  or  any  other  act,  and  no 
sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  so  forth. 

I  recognize  that  title  n  of  the  1954  act 
would  probably  not  be  covered,  since  it 
deals  with  relief  rather  than  with  sales. 
But  to  continue  the  Peace  Corps,  cultural 
exchange,  Export-Import  Bank  opera¬ 
tions,  and  famine  relief  to  nations  that 
are  in  clear  violation  of  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  seems  to  me  to  vitiate  much  of  the 
meaning  of  a  ban  oh  aid  to  them  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

USE  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  FOR  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Under  this  heading  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  discussed  section  302(a).  They 
noted  that  they  had  accepted  the  Senate 
language  to  encourage  use  of  private  en¬ 
terprise,  rather  than  Federal  agencies, 
where  the  former  is  able  to  provide  the 
goods  and  services  on  a  contract  basis. 

I  very  much  regret  that  in  approving 
the  Senate  amendment,  the  conferees 
did  not  improve  upon  it  to  make  use  of 
some  Federal  services  which  enhance 
these  private  services.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
planning  and  supervision  of  construction 
constitute  one  of  the  major  weaknesses 
of  U.S.  aid  programs  abroad.  The  aid 
agency  itself  has  never  organized  the 
kind  of  engineering  supervision  of  this 
kind  of  work  that  is  already  available  in 
other  Federal  agencies. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army, 
for  example,  and  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  in  the  Navy  not  only  have 
long  experience  in  this  field  themselves, 
but  have  enabled  such  complex  new 
agencies  as  NASA  to  get  their  programs 
going  much  more  effectively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  than  they  could  have  done  alone. 

I  believe  that  in  calling  for  utilization 
of  professional  and  other  services  from 
private  enterprise,  the  law  should  also 
utilize  in  the  planning,  administration, 
and  supervision  of  contracts  the  services 
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of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally,  I  would  also  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  the  conference  report  has 
dropped  entirely  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  fishing  rights.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  terminated  aid  to  na¬ 
tions  that  unilaterally  extend  their  fish¬ 
ing  limits  beyond  those  recognized  by 
the  United  States.  I  think  this  was  an 
entirely  salutary  provision.  It  did  no 
more  than  establish  an  American  deter¬ 
mination  to  settle  international  rights 
and  claims  by  negotiation.  Far  from  be¬ 
ing  an  arbitrary  provision,  as  has  been 
charged,  the  Kuchel  amendment  was  an 
upholding  of  negotiation  as  the  means  of 
settling  disputes.  Why  in  the  world 
should  not  the  Congress  say  that  we  will 
not  extend  aid  to  nations  that  unilater¬ 
ally  and  arbitrarily  violate  an  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  on  territorial  or 
fishing  limits? 

Mr.  President,  you  will  look  in  vain  for 
any  explanation  of  why  this  amendment 
was  eliminated.  So  will  you  look  in  vain 
for  any  explanation  of  why  the  Morse 
amendments  repealing  the  aid  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  the  next  fiscal  years  and  defin¬ 
ing  economically  developed  countries 
were  eliminated. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  elimi¬ 
nation  or  watering  down  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  that  were  to  guarantee  Congress  a 
new  program  next  year.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  the  real  issue  in  this  year’s  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  It  is  an  issue  of  whether 
Congress  means  what  it  says  when  we 
call  for  a  revamping  of  foreign  aid.  We 
can  always  cut  the  funds  if  we  do  not 
like  the  program ;  but  how  do  those  of  us 
who  believe  foreign  aid  can  have  useful 
and  fruitful  application  go  about  getting 
the  kind  of  standards  and  requirements 
that  produce  such  a  program?  That  is 
our  problem;  but  we  have  had  the  ground 
cut  out  from  under  us  by  the  conference 
report. 

Our  only  recourse  is  a  country-by- 
country  review  of  foreign  aid  by  our¬ 
selves.  When  the  aid  authorization 
comes  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  next  year,  it  will  be  up 
to  us  to  examine  every  program,  in  every 
country,  in  all  its  ramifications.  I  serve 
notice  on  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon  that  that  will  be  the  approach 
I  will  make.  I  also  serve  notice  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  never 
again,  so  long  as  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee,  with  a  bill  as  important  as 
this  one,  will  I  go  along  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude  and  arrangement  of  10  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time  for  cross-examination, 
the  objective  being  to  permit  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  or  Mr.  Bell,  the  Director  of  AID, 
to  conclude  their  presentations  at  one 
session  of  the  committee  hearings. 

Of  course,  I  shall  abide  by  the  will 
of  my  colleagues  in  regard  to  the  rota¬ 
tion  system;  but  next  time  when  we 
take  up  foreign  aid,  country  by  coun¬ 
try,  I  shall  insist,  as  a  Senator  from  a 
sovereign  State,  representing  its  people, 
that  we  keep  Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  Bell,  and 
Mr.  McNamara  before  the  committee  for 


as  many  days  as  will  be  required  in 
order  to  have  adequate  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  on  a  country-by-country  basis,  in 
regard  to  the  AID  program  set  forth 
in  the  administration’s  proposal. 

We  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  must  go  into  the  question  of  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  both  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  each  other;  the  degree  of 
self-help;  the  existence  or  lack  of  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  country  program;  and  all 
the  other  factors  that  determine  wheth¬ 
er  aid  is  worthwhile.  Interested  Sena¬ 
tors  will  have  to  undertake,  themselves, 
the  kind  of  country-by-country  review 
contemplated  by  the  Cooper  amend¬ 
ment.  I  shall  be  doing  my  best  to  do 
that  in  the  months  ahead;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  shall  exercise  my  rights,  as 
a  member  of  that  committee  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  to  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
sought  to  have  done  by  way  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  kind  of  commission 
or  committee  which  he  contemplated 
to  have  appointed  to  investigate  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  to  consider  it 
on  a  country-by-country  basis. 

Mr.  President,  an  article,  published 
this  morning  in  the  New  York  Times,  has 
a  close  and  direct  bearing  on  the  pending 
conference  report.  The  article  has  the 
headline : 

Johnson  Calls  in  Passman  on  Aid. 

The  article  was  written  by  Felix  Belair, 
Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Calls  in  Passman  on  Aid — White 

House  Meeting  Draws  Lines  for  a  Show¬ 
down 

(By  Felix  Belair,  Jr.) 

Washington,  December  11. — President 
Johnson  intervened  today  to  prevent  a  fur¬ 
ther  slash  in  this  year’s  foreign  aid  funds. 

He  sought  to  maintain  the  $3.6  billion  com¬ 
promise  authorization  recently  approved  by 
Senate  and  House  negotiators. 

He  summoned  Speaker  John  W.  McCor¬ 
mack  and  Representative  Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  to  a  White  House 
conference  with  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  Lawrence  F.  O’Brien,  congressional 
liaison  chief  for  the  President. 

From  the  meeting  emerged  a  clear  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  battlelines  in  what  has  already 
become  the  toughest  behind-the-scenes  fight 
over  foreign  aid  in  many  years.  President 
Johnson  gave  the  component  parts  of  the 
$3.6  billion  he  wants  for  this  year’s  commit¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Passman  outlined  his  own  set 
of  figures.  They  were  far  apart  both  on 
figures  and  categories. 

No  agreement  or  compromise  was  sought 
or  offered  by  either  side.  But  it  was  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  President’s  position  that  he 
was  prepared  to  force  a  showdown  on  the 
House  floor  if  Mr.  Passman  carried  out  his 
announced  intention  to  bring  in  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill  of  less  than  $3  billion  for  what 
the  administration  calls  its  substantive  aid 
program. 

Another  major  consequence  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Democrat  to  outsmart  the  administra¬ 
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tion  by  making  a  deal  on  a  certain  appropri¬ 
ation  figure  to  avoid  a  floor  fight  and  then 
including  in  his  agreement  figure  many 
extraneous  items  that  the  administration 
does  not  regard  as  part  of  the  aid  program. 

Mr.  Passman  has  employed  this  technique 
with  success  several  times  in  recent  years. 
After  reaching  an  understanding  with  the 
Speaker  and  the  White  House  he  has  then 
included  in  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill  such  items  as  the  Peace  Corps,  the  civil 
administration  expenses  for  the  Ryukyu  Is¬ 
lands  and  new  funds  for  various  Federal  and 
multilateral  financing  agencies. 

At  today’s  meeting,  for  instance,  the  wily 
foe  of  the  aid  program  included  in  his  figures 
an  estimated  total  of  $700  million  of  so-called 
carryover  funds  from  prior  appropriations 
He  proposed  to  include  these  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  he  intends  to  bring  out  next 
week. 

He  was  informed  at  the  conference  that 
his  $700  million  figure  was  irrelevant  since 
much  of  the  amount  was  in  the  form  of  un¬ 
obligated  balances  of  various  loan  programs 
that  were  not  subject  to  reappropriation  and 
did  not  lapse  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 

President  Johnson  made  it  clear  that  the 
only  carryover  funds  in  which  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  were  $209  million  of  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  military  and  economic  aid  appro¬ 
priations  that  lapsed  last  June  30  and  had  to 
be  reappropriated  for  that  reason. 

The  President  included  in  his  $209  million 
an  item  of  $127  million  that  was  unexpended 
from  his  cold  war  contingency  fund  and  that 
the  administration  said  it  was  turning  back 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  That  was  be¬ 
fore  Senate-House  negotiators  compromised 
differences  and  brought  back  agreement  on 
a  contingency  fund  of  $160  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  administration’s  $300  million 
asking  figure. 

Now,  President  Johnson  made  clear,  he 
wants  the  $127  million  put  back  in  the 
appropriation  bill. 

Representative  Passman  was  keeping  his 
own  counsel  about  his  intentions.  But 
some  members  of  his  subcommittee  indicated 
that  the  President’s  intervention  has  put 
him  in  the  most  difficult  position  in  many 
years  in  trying  to  win  over  a  majority  of 
the  subcommittee  to  his  formula. 

This  was  reflected  in  his  recent  attempts 
to  make  a  no-floor-fight  deal  with  the 
Speaker.  But  Mr.  McCormack’s  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  be  maneuvered  into  the  position  of 
middleman  culminated  in  today’s  White 
House  meeting. 

Resentment  of  some  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  at  what  they  considered  Mr. 
Passman's  attempt  to  railroad  his  formula 
through  that  group  broke  into  the  open 
earlier  in  the  day.  On  the  House  floor,  Mr. 
Passman  sought  unanimous  consent  to  file 
by  midnight  Friday  a  report  from  the  full 
appropriations  panel  on  his  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  arti¬ 
cle  indicates  that  President  Johnson  is 
insisting  upon  a  foreign  aid  appropria¬ 
tion  of  at  least  $3  billion  in  new  money 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act,  plus  re-appropriation  of  some 
unspent  funds  from  last  year.  I  partic¬ 
ularly  call  attention  to  these  words  in 
Mr.  Belair ’s  article: 

President  Johnson  made  it  clear  that  the 
only  carryover  funds  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
terested  were  $209  million  of  unexpended 
balances  of  military  and  economic  aid  ap¬ 
propriations  that  lapsed  last  June  30  and 
had  to  be  reappropriated  for  that  reason. 

The  President  included  in  his  $209  million 
an  item  of  $127  million  that  was  unexpended 
from  his  cold  war  contingency  fund  and  that 
the  Administration  said  it  was  turning  back 
to  the  Treasury.  That  was  before  Senate- 
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House  negotiators  compromised  differences 
and  brought  back  agreement  on  a  contin¬ 
gency  fund  of  $160  million,  compared  with 
the  Administration’s  $300  million  asking 
figure. 

Now,  President  Johnson  made  it  clear,  he 
wants  the  $127  million  put  back  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  time  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  rise  up  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  freehanded,  freewheeling  use  of 
what  is  euphemistically  called  a  contin¬ 
gency  fund. 

Why  does  this,  or  any  other  President, 
require  an  advance  appropriation  for 
allegedly  unanticipated  emergencies, 
amounting  to  almost  $300  million?  That 
is  the  sum  the  administration  is  clearly 
determined  to  have,  if  it  can  get  it.  On 
what  basis  is  the  figure  $300  million 
fixed?  How  can  the  administration 
know  that  it  must  have  $300  million? 

What  is  it  up  to,  that  it  is  so  sure  it 
must  have  $300  million? 

This  demand,  and  it  is  becoming  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  demand,  for  $300  million 
in  money  unrestricted  and  unlimited  as 
to  use,  should  be  resisted  not  only  by  the 
Congress  but  by  all  the  American  people. 

My  suspicions  are  rising  that  contin¬ 
gency  money  is  not  for  unforeseen  con¬ 
tingencies  at  all.  I  think  most  admin¬ 
istrations  have  a  pretty  good  idea  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  contingency 
funds  before  they  are  ever  appropriated. 
In  short,  the  emergencies  are  not  unfore¬ 
seen  or  unanticipated.  They  are  known 
in  advance. 

I  refer  Senators  again  to  the  figures 
placed  in  the  Record  during  the  debate 
on  this  authorization  bill.  As  our  mag¬ 
nificent  friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  proved  beyond  any  question,  not 
more  than  $35  million  was  spent  out  of 
the  contingency  fund  last  year  for  real 
unforeseen  emergencies.  That  is  out  of 
appropriated  funds  of  $250  million — $35 
million  spent  for  real  emergencies. 

The  real  emergencies  were  natural 
disasters,  and  upheavals  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  in  Latin  America  resulting  from  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  At  that 
time,  we  made  available  small  amounts 
to  several  countries  in  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America  to  forestall  Castro-inspired 
disorders. 

But  out  of  the  contingency  fund  we 
also  extended  $7  million  to  Ecuador  to 
cover  a  budget  deficit,  and  “to  avoid  se¬ 
rious  political  disturbances  which  would 
result  from  the  Government’s  inability 
to  meet  its  immediate  expenses.” 

Did  Senators  ever  hear  of  a  budget 
deficit  in  the  United  States?  I  am  at 
a  complete  loss  to  understand  why  it  is 
thought  proper  to  take  $7  million  out  of 
the  contingency  fund,  unknown  at  the 
time  by  Congress  or  the  American  people, 
to  shore  up  a  deficit  in  the  budget  of 
Ecuador.  I  said  during  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  and  I  repeat  now  in  the  debate  on 
the  conference  report,  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
proper  use  of  contingency  funds.  The 
purpose  for  which  contingency  funds 
should  be  spent,  on  the  basis  of  which  it 
has  always  been  implied  they  are  being 
asked,  is  for  an  emergency  to  the  United 
States  that  threatens  the  security  of  the 
Republic.  We  had  better  get  back  to  our 
objective — and  fast. 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  for  a 
contingency  fund  is  $300  million  of  un¬ 


checked  funds.  Forget  about  the  in¬ 
dividual  involved.  Think  only  of  the  of¬ 
fice.  With  $300  milion,  if  a  President 
wished  to  misuse  it,  we  would  soon  be  at 
war.  The  constitutional  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  declare  war  would  become  mean¬ 
ingless.  In  principle  this  is  not  a  safe 
practice.  Any  practice  that  is  not  safe  in 
principle  is  a  practice  that  should  be 
checked  by  the  Congress  and  prohibited 
by  law. 

We  should  stop  granting  to  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  unchecked 
contingency  fund  money,  except  in  a 
small  reasonable  amount  which  he  might 
need  to  take  care  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  or  an  emergency  that  might  in¬ 
volve  serious  national  interests  over¬ 
night,  so  to  speak. 

Name  one.  Just  name  one,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  $100  million  would  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  adequate  to  take  care  of.  It  takes 
a  President  only  20  minutes  to  get  from 
the  White  House  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress.  If  Congress  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion — and  it  looks  like  Congress  will  al¬ 
ways  be  in  session  from  now  on  almost 
all  the  time — we  can  return  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  24  hours. 

No,  Mr.  President,  no  President  can 
possibly  justify  on  the  basis  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  time  $300  million  for  a  con¬ 
tingency  fund. 

What  we  are  really  doing  in  effect  as  a 
Congress  is  waving  a  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
downgrade  Congress  and  to  seek  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  powers  of  Congress  and  to 
build  up  the  powers  of  the  Executive.  It 
is  dangerous.  It  is  dangerous  because,  I 
point  out,  it  changes  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  changes  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  a  government  of  3  coordinate, 
coequal  branches  of  government  to  a 
form  of  government  in  which  the  Execu¬ 
tive  is  supreme.  It  is  not  safe  for  the 
American  people  to  live  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  become  a  government  in 
which  the  Executive  has  become 
supreme. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking, 
I  say  to  the  American  people,  that  our 
system  of  representative  government 
cannot  be  changed  into  a  system 
of  executive-controlled  government. 
Whenever  the  ugly  head  of  executive 
supremacy  rears  itself,  the  Congress 
should  strike  it  down.  It  is  rearing  its 
ugly  head  in  connection  with  the  issue 
of  contingency  funds.  In  principle,  $300 
million  requested  for  contingency  funds 
is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  mak¬ 
ing’  the  executive  supreme.  It  must  be 
stopped.  If  it  is  true  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  proposing  that  $127  million 
of  unexpended  funds  in  the  contingency 
fund  which  would  otherwise  revert  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  should 
be  reappropriated  to  the  executive  and 
added  to  the  $160  million  set  forth  in 
the  conference  report  for  contingency 
funds,  it  should  be  stopped  by  the 
Congress. 

Oh,  I  know  the  comments  that  will  be 
made  on  the  argument  I  have  made.  It 
will  probably  be  said  that  this  is  a  serious 
attack  on  the  President.  Nonsense. 
But  it  is  a  serious  attack  on  a  proposal 
to  enhance  the  power  of  the  Executive 
which  is  inconsistent  with  our  system 
of  government  based  upon  three  coordi¬ 


nate  and  coequal  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Those  principles  of  government  had 
better  be  preserved.  I  do  not  intend  to 
be  a  party  to  voting  to  this  President  or 
to  any  other  President  any  such  request 
for  additional  Executive  power  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Belair  story. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  that  I  have 
become  suspicious  that  a  practice  has 
grown  up  and  contingency  funds  are 
asked  for  because  it  is  pretty  well  known 
in  advance  what  their  probable  use  will 
be,  I  am  not  merely  yielding  to  suspicion. 

I  refer  Senators  again  to  what  I  have 
pointed  out,  that  $7  million  went  to  cover 
a  budget  deficit  in  Ecuador.  I  submit 
that  the  budget  deficit  in  Ecuador  was  an 
emergency  in  Ecuador,  but  it  was  not  an 
emergency  in  the  United  States.  We 
merely  found  it  convenient  to  dip  into 
the  contingency  fund  and  bail  out  Ecua¬ 
dor. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  to  chase  around 
the  world  shoring  up  every  budget  that 
has  a  deficit?  We  do  not  have  that 
much  money.  In  my  judgment,  we  can¬ 
not  justify  it  in  a  single  specific  instance. 

In  fiscal  1963,  we  also  used  $23.9  mil¬ 
lion  out  of  the  contingency  fund  to  sup¬ 
port  the  economy  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  One  million  of  it  went  to  assist 
agriculture  and  industrial  diversification, 
for  some  reason  that  completely  eludes 
my  wildest  imagination,  in  respect  to  a 
U.S.  national  emergency.  The  use  of 
$22,750,000  of  this  remains  “confiden¬ 
tial.” 

Do  Senators  believe  it  is  safe,  in  a 
democracy,  to  give  any  President  of  the 
United  States  that  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  spend  in  accordance  with  his  own 
judgment  or  whims,  unchecked  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States? 

Oh,  I  know.  It  will  be  said  that  these 
are  abstract  principles  of  government  I 
am  talking  about,  and  that  therefore  the 
objections  are  impractical  and  theoreti¬ 
cal.  I  repeat,  the  only  rights  of  freedom 
the  American  people  have  are  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  abstract  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  they  live. 

Never  argue  with  me  that  we  can  justi¬ 
fy  expediency  in  the  name  of  practicality. 
Never  argue  with  me  that  we  can  com¬ 
promise  these  basic  principles  and  guar¬ 
antees  of  our  system  of  government  and 
still  preserve  for  the  American  people 
their  rights  to  freedom,  for  their  rights 
to  freedom  are  dependent  upon  main¬ 
taining  good  faith  and  respect  in  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  these  abstract  principles  of 
government. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  ease 
with  which  administrations  have  been 
able  to  get  through  the  Congress  these 
violations  of  abstract  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  they  have  been  succeeding  to 
do  in  connection  with  the  contingency 
fund.  We  must  hold  the  Presidency  to 
an  accountability. 

The  contingency  fund  use  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  was  all  grant  money. 
So  was  $2  million  in  contingency  funds 
given  to  Trinidad-Tobago. 

Twenty-five  and  a  half  million  of  con¬ 
tingency  fund  dollars  went  to  Brazil  in 
the  form  of  a  loan. 

Why  in  the  world  should  we  loan 
money  to  Brazil  out  of  a  contingency 
fund?  How  does  that  meet  a  definition 
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of  “U.S.  emergency”?  What  is  wrong 
with  insisting  that  an  administration 
come  to  the  Congress  and  get  legislative 
approval  for  a  $25  million  loan  to  Brazil? 

I  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  with  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  exactly  what 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  any  dollar 
spent  out  of  a  Presidential  contingency 
fund  for  any  so-called  emergency  which 
is  not  a  U.S.  emergency,  which  en¬ 
dangers  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  is  an  unconstitutional  act  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Oh,  I  know  it  will  be  said,  “You 
cannot  very  well  test  it  in  the  courts, 
Senator.”  But  that  does  not  make  it 
any  less  unconstitutional. 

Let  us  take  a  little  longer  look  at  the 
$25.5  million  of  the  contingency  funds 
that  went  to  Brazil  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 

It  was  extended  last  March,  when  the 
Brazilian  Finance  Minister  negotiated 
a  $84  million  package  from  several  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  sources  to  balance  its  interna¬ 
tional  payments. 

Twenty  million  dollars  more  went  to 
Argentina  to  correct  its  serious  balance- 
of -payments  and  budget  deficit.  Hence 
a  total  of  $45  million  was  used  from  the 
contingency  fund  for  Brazil  and  Argen¬ 
tina  alone  in  fiscal  1963,  not  for  any  un¬ 
foreseen  situations  at  all,  but  to  bail  them 
out  of  embarrassing  situations  that  were 
foreseen  by  many  in  both  countries. 

There  is  another  shocking  phase  of 
this.  That  was  American  taxpayers’ 
money,  and  in  some  amounts  it  was  used 
to  pay  American  business  creditors  of  the 
Brazilian  and  Argentine  Governments. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  anyone 
could  possibly  believe  that  could  be 
justified.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  any  one  could  believe  one  could  jus¬ 
tify  using  American  taxpayers’  dollars 
from  a  Presidential  contingency  fund  to 
bail  out  foreign  governments  and  to  help 
foreign  governments  pay  American  busi- 
nesa  interests  to  whom  they  owe  money. 

Then  there  are  those  in  this  country 
who  get  a  little  concerned  about  subsidies 
to  American  farmers.  No  economic 
group  in  the  United  States  has  received 
anywhere  near  the  amount  in  subsidy 
from  the  American  taxpayers  that  Amer¬ 
ican  business  interests  have.  But  here 
is  an  unjustifiable  subsidy. 

I  have  just  related  the  facts  to  show 
how  the  contingency  funds  were  spent 
in  Latin  America  up  to  March  of  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  anything  like 
the  only  aid  these  countries  received 
from  us.  It  is  only  in  addition  to  the 
aid  they  received  from  the  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  foreign  aid. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  that  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  is  the  loophole  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Unless  it  is 
closed,  the  Alliance  cannot  demand  ef¬ 
fective  self-help  from  the  biggest  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  hemisphere — Brazil  and 
Argentina.  So  long  as  these  two  largest 
nations  of  South  America  are  able  to 
flout  the  requirements  of  the  Alliance 
and  obtain  money  from  the  United 
States,  anyway,  through  the  contingency 
fund,  the  other  nations  of  Latin  America 
are  not  going  to  see  much  need  for  them 


to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Alliance, 
either. 

•  "  CONTINGENCY  FUND  IN  FAR  EAST 

How  were  contingency  funds  used  in 
the  Far  East?  Why,  primarily  for  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Out  of  the  President’s  fund  for 
uses  he  determines  “to  be  important 
to  the  national  interest”  the  United 
States  furnished  almost  $20  million  last 
year  to  Sukarno  and  Indonesia.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Senate  on  November 
6,  $17  million  was  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
to  mitigate  serious  internal  financial  and 
balance-of-payments  problems.  A  grant 
of  $2.7  million  was  made  to  Indonesia  to 
assist  in  equipping  and  training  the 
mobile  brigade,  a  special  unit  of  the  In¬ 
donesian  National  Police  which  has  been 
trained  to  deal  with  civil  disturbances. 

Of  course,  the  mobile  brigade  was  not 
interested  in  “dealing”  with  the  civil  dis¬ 
turbance  which  wrecked  the  British 
Embassy  not  long  ago  and  threatened 
the  lives  of  its  employees.  As  we  all 
know,  there  are  only  certain  civil  dis¬ 
turbances  that  many  nations  desire  to 
deal  with,  and  they  are  glad  to  have 
American  training.  But  what  folly  our 
policymakers  commit  when  they  think 
that  by  financing  the  training  and  equip¬ 
ping  of  such  forces  we  assure  that  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  will  be  promoted. 

Sukarno — and  put  it  down,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  because  it  is  undeniably  true — will 
promote  Sukarno’s  interests,  and  that  is 
all.  The  money  we  have  wasted  from 
the  contingency  fund  for  these  purposes 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  has  been 
wasted  from  other  sources  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Finally,  out  of  the  contingency  fund 
we  extended  $80,000  to  Indonesia  to  aid 
flood  victims  in  Java.  I  call  that  a  gen¬ 
uine  unforeseen  emergency. 

The  other  nation  of  the  Far  East 
which  received  money  from  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  in  fiscal  1963  was  Thailand. 
It  was  a  grant  of  $9.5  million,  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  which  still  remain  “confiden¬ 
tial.”  Too  bad,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  American  taxpayers 
should  not  know  for  what  the  money  was 
spent. 

CONTINGENCY  FUND  IN  NEAR  EAST 

Three  countries  of  the  Near  East  re¬ 
ceived  money  from  the  contingency 
fund.  Iran  received  $465,000  to  take 
care  of  earthquake  victims;  Syria  re¬ 
ceived  $7,000  to  acquire  Salk  vaccine 
after  an  outbreak  of  polio  in  rural  areas ; 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  received  a 
$10  million  loan. 

What  emergency  was  involved  that 
brought  about  the  use  of  $10  million  from 
the  contingency  fund?  Why,  the  UAR 
had  a  “stabilization”  problem.  She  had 
already  obtained  a  loan  from  us  of  $20 
million  from  other  aid  sources,  and  the 
contingency  fund  was  only  used  to  boost 
it  to  $30  million. 

I  can  understand,  of  course,  that  a 
nation  that  finances  a  war  in  Yemen, 
that  contributes  troops  to  Algeria  for 
use  against  Morocco,  and  that  spends 
vast  sums  every  year  to  propagandize 
the  Arab  world  against  Israel  would  have 
some  budgetary  stabilization  problems. 
It  was  very  generous  of  the  United  States 
to  help  the  UAR  finance  these  activities. 
I  am  against  our  financing  them  from 


any  source;  but  to  call  this  a  contingency 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  finance  is  simply  absurd. 


CONTINGENCY  FUNDS  IN  AFRICA 

In  Africa,  contingency  funds  were  all 
used  for  medical  purposes  or  natural 
disaster  relief.  To  Algeria  went  $753,- 
000  to  finance  a  Care-Medico  team  of 
doctors  and  nurses.  To  Mauritania 
went  $54,000  to  provide  inland  transpor¬ 
tation  for  food  furnished  under  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480.  To  Tunisia  went 
$113,000  to  provide  blankets  for  flood 
victims  in  the  Gabes  region.  I  find  this 
an  incredible  figure,  but  that  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  expenditure.  Morocco 
received  $500,000  for  urgent  flood  relief; 
and  Libya  received  $27,000  to  aid  victims 
of  an  earthquake  at  Barce. 

Finally,  $150,000  has  been  spent  as  a 
result  of  a  flood  in  India,  an  earthquake 
in  Turkey,  a  cholera  epidemic  in  Tai¬ 
wan,  a  typhoon  in  Hong  Kong,  a  typhoon 
in  Thailand,  and  the  collapse  of  a  dike 
in  Korea. 

This  analysis  has  covered  the  uses  of 
the  contingency  fund  during  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  1963.  It  describes  how 
$120,028,000  was  used,  of  the  $250  mil¬ 
lion  appropriated.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  prob¬ 
ably  generous  in  concluding  that  $35 
million  of  this  was  spent  for  true  con¬ 
tingencies  that  could  not  be  financed  out 
of  the  regular  categories  or  programed 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

REVERSION  OF  CONTINGENCY  FUNDS  TO 


TREASURY 


One  of  the  highlights  of  the  debate  on 
the  contingency  authorization  was,  it 
will  be  remembers,  the  stress  put  upon 
the  return  of  unspent  contingency  funds 
to  the  Treasury.  The  figure  of  $117  mil¬ 
lion  was  given.  But  now  we  are  told 
that  what  was  returned  to  the  Treasury 
must  be  taken  out  again.  To  do  so 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  effort  to  fix  au¬ 
thorization  ceilings. 

This  is  typical  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  also  typical  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  Pentagon  Building,  and 
the  administration  of  AID.  I  regret  to 
say  it,  but  I  have  learned  it  is  true — 
they  are  masters  of  deception. 

They  come  before  us  and  try  to  pacify 
us  into  going  along  with  the  program  on 
the  basis  that  they  will  return  $117  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  Treasury.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  taxpayers  will  get  the 
$117  million  returned.  I  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  do  not  be  so  naive.  Do  not  be  so 
trusting.  That  is  their  argument  of  ex¬ 
pediency  for  the  moment.  Just  wait  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  They  think  we 
shall  have  forgotten  it.  They  will  have 
completely  reversed  then-  field.  They  will 
be  back,  as  they  are  now,  before  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  seeking  to  keep 
the  $117  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  serious.  We  can¬ 
not  even  deal  with  them  at  arm’s  length. 
What  we  must  do  is  exercise  the  checking 


iwer  that  our  constitutional  forefathers 
ive  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
e  must  make  clear  to  them  that  they 
,nnot  spend  a  dime  except  as  authoi  - 
2d  by  law,  as  provided  for  by  the  Con- 

itution,  and  that  they  cannot  continue 

weaken,  or  attempt  to  weaken,  or 
ade  or  avoid  the  checking  powersof 
e  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the 
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type  of  expediency  they  are  resorting  to 
in  their  various  presentations  of  requests 
for  foreign  aid,  including  contingency 
fund  aid. 

The  $160  million  we  have  provided  In 
the  conference  report  for  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  is  right  now  being  under¬ 
mined  by  the  demand  for  that  plus  $127 
million  more  In  funds  unspent  from  last 
year. 

The  American  people  must  not  be 
deluded  about  foreign  aid  appropriations. 
The  deception  that  is  too  often  practiced 
on  them  is  to  reappropriate  unspent 
money  which  does  not  show  up  in  the 
figure  for  new  obligational  authority. 
By  that  device  it  will  be  possible  for  some 
to  make  the  claim  that  foreign  aid  funds 
were  being  kept  to  $3  billion  or  a  little 
less.  But  the  public  will  not  be  told 
that  over  $200  million  more  is  also  being 
appropriated  under  another  provision  of 
the  bill  which  gives  money  not  for  new 
purposes  but  for  old  ones. 

The  price  tag  on  foreign  aid  funds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  in  the  New  York 
Times,  is  not  $3  billion;  it  is  $3.2  billion. 
I  intend  to  make  this  fact  perfectly  clear 
to  the  American  people,  so  there  will  be 
no  misrepresentation  of  how  much  of 
their  money  is  going  into  foreign  aid  in 
fiscal  1964. 

Today  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  is  fully  informed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  unspent  balances,  said  to  me, 
“You  have  not  heard  anything  yet.”  To 
use  his  language,  he  said,  “The  deal  is 
to  reach  a  settlement  on  $3  billion.  The 
purpose  is  to  let  it  go  out  to  the  coun¬ 
try  that  a  great  saving  has  been  made 
and  there  has  been  a  great  cut  made  in 
the  foreign  aid  program,  and  that  only 
$3  billion  was  allowed.” 

But,  he  said,  the  gimmick  is  a  sleeper 
provision  which  will  permit  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  spend  another  $400  million — 
not  $200  million  as  referred  to  by  the 
New  York  Times — of  unexpended  funds. 

If  it  happens,  who  is  responsible  for 
it?  The  Congress. 

The  people  have  given  us  the  power 
to  check.  The  Constitution  gives  us  "the 
power  to  check.  In  fact,  I  am  shocked 
and  alarmed  that  there  is  any  thought 
over  on  the  House  side  of  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1  dollar  more  than  $2,700  mil¬ 
lion.  If  the  appropriation  figure  ended 
up  with  $2,500  million,  it  would  be  ample. 

I  also  intend  to  make  clear  to  the 
American  people  that  there  is  no  need 
for  a  contingency  fund  of  anything  like 
the  $287  million,  which  the  President 
is  apparently  seeking.  A  fund  of  such 
size  is  unnecessary  for  true  emergency 
purposes  which  cannot  await  specific 
Congressional  action.  It  can,  in  fact,  be 
a  positive  threat  to  the  principle  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
longs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  not  to  any  one  officeholder  or  group 
of  officeholders. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  either  the 
Congress  or  the  people  that  when  a  true 
emergency,  threatening  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  arose  in  Berlin  in  1961, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appro¬ 
priated  $3.2  billion  almost  immediately, 
almost  overnight.  That  is  how  con¬ 
tingencies  and  emergencies  which  truly 
threaten  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  should  be  handled. 

I  have  one  final  topic  to  discuss  before 


I  close.  I  said  earlier  in  my  speech  that 
I  would  disclose,  before  this  speech  was 
over,  the  tactics  and  strategy — yes,  the 
schemes — of  the  bureaucrats  downtown 
to  evade  and  avoid  and  run  around  the 
checking  powers  of  Congress.  I  made 
mention  of  it  last  night  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  have  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  a  couple  of  bills,  which  came  to  us 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  \The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  before 
the  committee  and  testified  for  them. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  scheme.  What 
they  are  up  to  is  to  change  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  American  foreign  aid  involv¬ 
ing  billions  of  American  taxpayer  dollars 
into  a  system  of  multilateral  administra¬ 
tive  set-ups,  whereby  other  countries, 
which  put  up  very  little  money,  will 
really  come  to  have  a  controlling  voice  in 
the  administration  of  the  expenditure 
of  American  taxpayer  money. 

They  will  try  to  rush  some  of  that 
legislation  through  before  we  quit  on 
December  20.  If  I  can  only  get  some 
pledges  of  help,  they  will  not  do  it. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  American 
people  to  come  to  realize  what  these  offi¬ 
cials  are  up  to.  The  administration  of 
the  expenditure  of  American  taxpayer 
dollars  in  the  foreign  aid  program  must 
be  kept  by  the  Congress  under  its  com¬ 
plete  control.  If  any  foreign  country 
does  not  like  it,  it  does  not  have  to  take 
the  money.  It  is  that  simple.  This  is 
taxpayer  money,  and  not  the  money  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon, 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  or  Bell 
of  AID,  or  McNamara  of  the  Pentagon, 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself. 

Under  this  constitutional  checking 
system  of  ours,  Congress  must  say,  “You 
can  spend  it  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
this  purpose  alone.  No  one  else  will  have 
a  voice  in  determining  the  policy  of  ex¬ 
penditure.” 

That  does  not  stop  any  country  in 
Latin  America — and  I  say  this  as  one  of 
the  delegates  at  Bogota  and  Punta  del 
Este,  which  brought  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  into  possibility  of  im¬ 
plementation — that  they  cannot  make 
their  recommendations,  that  they  can¬ 
not  make  their  proposals,  that  they  can¬ 
not  submit  their  plans.  However,  Con¬ 
gress  must  be  on  guard.  The  American 
people  must  warn  Congress  to  keep  on 
guard.  We  must  be  on  guard  against 
turning  the  administration  of  the  funds 
for  foreign  aid  over  to  any  multilateral 
commission  or  organization.  To  do  that 
would  put  these  Secretaries  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  say, 
as  they  are  now  able  to  say  to  a  too 
great  degree  in  connection  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank,  “After  all,  these  are  not 
merely  American  funds.  After  all,  the 
charter  of  these  organizations — and  the 
United  States  is  a  charter  member,  and 
Congress  approved  our  becoming  a 
charter  member — authorizes  this  multi¬ 
lateral  administration.” 

This  is  a  great  threat  to  the  taxpayers. 
It  explains  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  the  debate  on  foreign  aid 
sought  to  have  adopted  an  amendment 
that  would  end  all  foreign  aid  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965  and  establish  a 
new  foreign  aid  program  with  the  neces¬ 


sary  terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions 
that  would  have  to  be  complied  with  by 
the  applicant  countries,  limited  in  num¬ 
ber  to  not  more  than  50,  Instead  of  the 
107  into  which  we  are  now  pouring  the 
taxpayers’  largess,  many  of  which  are 
not  entitled  to  a  single  dollar. 

If  Congress  falls  for  this  propaganda 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  and  the  Director  of  AID,  it  will 
have  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
checking  power  under  the  Constitution 
in  regard  to  the  regulating  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  taxpayers’  money.  It  will 
be  extremely  hard  to  make  the  dangers 
clear.  It  will  be  most  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  Members  of  Congress,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  American  public,  to  think 
in  terms  of  abstract  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what  is 
involved.  The  whole  system  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  is  involved. 

But  in  the  debate  this  year  we  served 
notice  on  the  bureaucrats  that  we  were 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  bureaucratic 
control,  and  the  bureaucrats  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  give  up  without  a  struggle  to 
protect  their  selfish  interests. 

I  understand  that  tomorrow  a  couple 
of  these  bills  will  again  be  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
shall  discuss  them  later.  If  the  commit¬ 
tee  takes  final  action  on  them  tomor¬ 
row — and  I  think  a  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  be  as 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  regard  to  these  bills  as  the 
conference  report  shows  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  in  connection  with  foreign  aid  gen¬ 
erally — we  shall  have  to  fight  the  battle 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Then 
we  shall  have  to  fight  it  on  the  political 
platforms  of  America.  We  shall  have  to 
urge  the  American  people  to  exercise 
their  precious  right  and  duty  to  hold  to 
political  accountability  the  present 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  willing  to 
support  such  a  frightening  and  danger¬ 
ous  weakening  of  our  whole  system  of 
representative  government  by  voting  to 
enhance  the  power  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  making 
it  supreme,  rather  than  coequal  and  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  other  two  branches 
of  Government. 

That  is  my  case  against  the  conference 
report.  I  sincerely  hope  that  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  If  the  Senate  rejects  it,  then  un¬ 
der  the  parliamentary  situation  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  call  for  another  con¬ 
ference.  There  is  no  hurry.  The  rush 
act  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  been  pulled 
on  us  for  months.  There  are  so  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  pipeline  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  appropriate  another 
dollar  for  many  months.  Time  is  not  of 
the  essence,  contrary  to  the  false  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

What  is  of  the  essence  is  that  Congress 
keep  the  faith  with  the  taxpayers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  clear  obligation  to  fulfill  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives 
Congress  a  checking  power  on  foreign 
policy,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  rewritten  so  that  the  nec¬ 
essary  checks  will  be  put  into  it  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  the  people. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  to/conference  report  on\foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

Senate  agreed  to  conference /report  on  vocational  education  bill.  Senate  passed  man¬ 
power  development  and  trailing  bill.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  Secretary  Freeman's 
speech  to  Union  Grain  Terminal  Assoc.  Sens.  Jordan  and\McGee  expressed  concern  over 
meat  imports.  Sen.  Musjcie  urged  enactment  of  Talmadge -Humphrey  cotton  bill.  Sen. 
Javits  expressed  concern  over  possible  "breakup"  of  European  Common  Market.  Sen.  Hum¬ 
phrey  inserted  his  statement  on  relationship  of  REA  and  FPC\and  Sec'y  Rusk's  speech 
on  importance  of  agriculture  to  foreign  relations.  House  committee  reported  foreign 

aid  appropriation ybill .  »  j  * 

7  SEW ATS  -  Dec.  13 

1.  FOREIGN  AID  Agreed  to,  61  to  26,  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7885,  the 

foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 
(pp.  23277,  23277-8,  23279-81,  23282-98)  See  Digest  199  for  items  of  interest, 


2.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  Agreed  to,  82  to  4,  the  conference  report  onXL  R.  4955, 
to^strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of  vocational  education  and  toNexpand 
ocational  education  opportunities.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the\Presi- 
dent.  (pp.  23298-312,  23373-4)  See  Digest  202  for  items  of  interest. 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  8720,  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President.  (pp.  23341-2).  See  Digest  204  for  items  of  interest. 


8. 


9. 


11. 


HEAT  IMPORTS.  Sens.  Jordan  and  McGee  expressed  concern  over  the  effects  of  mejfc 
imports  on  the  domestic  livestock  industry  and  inserted  items  on  the  mattei 
pp.  23278-9,  23327 


12. 


COTTON.  Sen.  Muskie  reviewed  problems  in  the  domestic  textile  industry 
passage  of  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill  as  a  solution  to  these  problem^ 
2332^-5 


'and  urgec 
pp. 


6.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  his  testimony  before  the/Tederal  Power 
Commission  concerning  the  relationship  between  REA  and  the  FPC/ln  which  he 
expressed  nfis  opposition  to  FPC  exercising  jurisdiction  overyrural  electric 
cooperative s\  p.  2336 


7.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Seh*  Humphrey  inserted  Secretary  Freeman' s  /peech  before  the 

Farmers  Union  Grai^n  Terminal  Association  reviewing  agricultural  policy  for  the 
past  three  years,  ^pp.  23336-9 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Sen, ^Humphrey  inserted  Secretary  /f  State  Rusk's  speech  before 
the  Farmers  Union  GrainSTerminal  Association  concerning  the  importance  of 
agriculture  in  conduct injkour  foreign  relational  pp. 


23339-40 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Javits  Expressed  co nee rt/ over  reports  of  possible  "breakup" 
of  the  European  Common  MarketSand  urged  "Life  administration  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned. in  an  effort  to  settleKydifferenp'e  between  the  United  States  and  the 
EEC  in  the  best  long-term  interest  of  Ij^th."  pp.  23321-4 


10.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Kuchel  inserted  Sen.  Hruska's  statement  favoring  passage 
of  S.  1111,  the  proposed  Water  Res^ur^es  Planning  Act  to  provide  for  the 
optimum  development  of  the  Nations  wabpr  and  related  land  resources,  pp, 
23351-2 


RECREATION;  PARKS.  The  Interior  and  Insular\Af fairs  Committee  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  6756,  to ^revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Mesa 
.Verde  National  Park,  Cola/,  and  S.  792,  to  proVlde  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Mich.  X  D993 


COFFEE.  The  "Daily  Df&est"  states  that  the  Finance \^ommittee  "announced  that 
bearings  originally/ scheduled  for  Monday,  December  16u  on  H.  R.  8864,  proposed 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Act,  have  been  postponed  until  next  year, 
following  completion  of  consideration  of  the  tax  bill."\p.  D992 


13.  TRANSPORTATION^  Passed  as  reported  S.  2317,  to  amend  the  pitovisions  of  Sec.  15 
of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  so  as  to  provide  for  the  exemption  of  certain 
terminal  leases  from  penalties,  p.  23374 


14.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  ©n  H.  R. 

9139,  the  military  construction  appropriation  bill.  This  bill  wil\  now  be  sent 
to  the  President,  pp.  23342-4,  23382-8 


15.  COOPERATIVES.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  address  by  Herbert  J,  Waters  o* 
cooperatives,  "The  Co-Op  Way  -  Abroad."  pp.  23331-3 


PERSONNEL.  Sena  Carlson,  Miller,  McGovern,  and  Humphrey  debated  the  merits 
soliciting  Federal  employees  for  contributions  to  political  dinners,  pp. 
23344-6 
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EXE 


;VE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

in  executive  session, 

__,e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
>re  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clocktneridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  they Acting 
President  pro  tempore,  Hon.  LeevMet- 
calf,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brov 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  again 
by  Thy  grace  the  journeying  months 
have  brought  us  near  to  the  shining 
glory  of  the  holy  night. 

Amid  the  tumult  and  terror  of  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man,  we  hear  anew  the 
tidings  of  the  angels’  song  and  the  music 
that  is  not  of  earth.  Amid  all  the  bit¬ 
terness  and  ill  will  of  these  days,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  gentle,  balmy  climate  of 
the  Christmastide.  May  an  under¬ 
standing  sympathy  that  knows  no 
boundaries  of  border  or  breed  or  birth, 
find  lodging  even  in  hearts  now  hard¬ 
ened  by  cynicism. 

In  this  happy  season  of  thinking  of 
others  and  of  gathering  around  the  fam¬ 
ily  hearths,  save  us  from  a  festivity  that 
knows  nothing  of  receptivity,  and  from 
decoration  that  forgets  dedication.  May 
the  holly  of  this  joyous  time  enshrine 
the  holy,  and  its  crimson  beads  be  but 
emblems  of  the  myrrh  of  sacrifice,  the 
gift  of  contrite  hearts.  Hasten  the  day/ 
when  the  mighty  melody  above  a  littL 
eastern  town,  “Peace  to  Men  of  Go6d 
Will,”  shall  be  the  divine  harmorj/  of^ 
all  earth’s  myriad  tongues. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the/Sethle- 
hem  Babe.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF/BILL 

Messages  in  writing  iyom  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  hp  announced  that  on 
December  11,  1963,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1243) 
to  change  thelfame  of  the  Andrew  John¬ 
son  Nationay  Monument,  to  add  certain 
historic  piRperty  thereto,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,/ 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUi 

message  from  the  House  of/Repre- 
sent^tives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that- the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  01  the  com¬ 
mittee  orvconference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses/on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4955)  to  strengthen /and  improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  and  to 
expand  the  vocational  education  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  Nation. 

The  message/alsohannounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8720)  to 
amend  the  jffanpower  5>evelopment  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  hi  which  it  re¬ 
quested  tJ4e  concurrence  onthe  Senate. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
December  12, 1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


'ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

^he  message  further  announced  that 
fe  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
Ehe  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  9009)  to  am^nd 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amenc 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  Pres? 
dent  pro  tempore. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  H.R.  7885,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Further  debate  is  limited  to  2  hours, 
with  the  time  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled,  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  at  not 
later  than  2  p.m.  today  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  report. 


The  ACTING  PREs 
pore.  The  correction 
indicated. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
December  11,  1963,  be  corrected  in  the 
second  paragraph  in  column  2  of  page 
.22999  with  the  substitution  of  the  follow- 
lg  in  lieu  of  the  paragraph  2  in  col¬ 
umn  2  as  it  now  appears: 

esident  Kennedy  becomes  the  only  Presi¬ 
dential  the  history  of  the  United  States  to 
achievSSimmortality  in  the  quest  for  peace 
and  freedom,  without  fighting  a  war.  When 
we  think  qf  immortal  leaders  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  navies  of  George  Washington,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincolniwoodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  leapNxi  our  lips.  But  each  fought 
a  war  to  achie^i,  greatness  as  a  defender  of 
peace  and  freedom.  How  much  more  difficult 
was  President  Kennedy’s  achievement — to 
advance  the  cause  XJ^f  peace  and  freedom 
without  fighting  a  wa 


3ENT  pro  tem- 
all  be  made  as 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  ; 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
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ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President - 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  is  under  control. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  2  minutes.. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  and  last  evening  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  I  made  two 
major  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report, 
and  urging  its  rejection.  Nevertheless, 
those  who  read  the  newspapers  this 
morning  would  not  know  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  spoke  yesterday  against  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  However,  that  is  typical 
of  the  journalistic  concealment  policies 
of  the  American  Pravda  press  and  is  very 
typical  of  the  abuse  of  the  precious  con¬ 
stitutional  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
press  that  the  American  press,  by  and 
large,  is  constantly  committing. 

I  know  the  wire  service  representatives 
will  say  they  sent  out  stories,  but  that 
something  happened  to  them  “upstairs.” 
The  wire  services  did  send  out  some  of 
my  remarks,  so  I  assume  that  what  hap¬ 
pened  did  happen  “upstairs.” 

It  is  too  bad  that  I  happen  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  this  particular  matter ;  but  this 
treatment  is  also  received  by  other  Sena¬ 
tors.  The  sad  fact  is  that  this  instance  is 
but  another  example  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  American  press  relates  to  the 
American  people  only  what  the  press 
wishes  them  to  read;  and  that  is  typical 
of  the  Pravda  press  in  Russia. 

However,  Mr.  President,  these  two 
major  speeches  contain  a  very  great  deal 
of  factual  material  in  strong  opposition 
to  and  criticism  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  ;  in  fact,  these  two  speeches  have  set 
forth  about  all  the  statements  which 
those  of  us  who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
conference  report  care  to  make;  and  the 
speeches  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

So  I  await  With  great  interest  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  conference  report  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
assigned  to  me.  I  suggest  that  unless 
some  Senator  who  wishes  to  defend  the 
conference  report  wishes  to  speak  at  this 
time,  there  now  be  a  quorum  call,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  time  required  for  it 
not  be  charged  to  the  time  available  un¬ 
der  the  agreement,  to  either  side,  until  a 
proponent  of  the  conference  report  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Chamber,  to  defend  the  re¬ 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  supplement 
my  comments  about  the  concealment 
practices  of  the  American  press  by  say¬ 
ing  that  my  remarks  apply  particularly 
to  the  newspaper  known  as  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
purports  to  print  all  the  news,  and  to  an¬ 
other  paper  of  propaganda  in  the  United 
States — the  one  known  as  the  New  York 
Times. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 
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IMPORTS  OF  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVE¬ 
STOCK  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Trade  Information  Committee  are 
holding  hearings  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  imports  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  into  the  United  States  and  to 
gain  information  that  will  be  helpful  in 
future  negotiations  with  other  countries 
on  our  import  and  export  policies. 

Some  excellent  presentations  have 
been  made.  One  of  the  most  knowledge¬ 
able  persons,  and  one  who  is  a  tireless 
champion  of  our  American  producers,  is 
J.S.  Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson,  of  the 
reat  State  of  Wyoming.  Having  beeny 
Governors  of  adjoining  Western  State^ 
Senator  Simpson  and  I  have  found  that 
there'fe  no  better  way  to  learn  firsthand 
the  problems  of  a  State  than  to  Joe  its 
Chief  Executive. 

Senator'SiMPSON  introduced proposed 
legislation,  S,  557,  which  I  cosponsored, 
to  increase  tariffs  on  cattle,  hSef,  and  veal 
imported  each  year  in  excess  of  annual 
quotas.  He  also acpearedr  ind  presented 
to  the  Tariff  Commissiaft  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  statement  Munich  indicates  the 
serious  situation  existing  in  the  livestock 
industry  at  present  anti  the  effects  on 
the  livestock  economy  of\ecent  acceler¬ 
ated  imports  of  livestock  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  Mr.  President,  I  ask\unanimous 
consent  that/a  copy  of  the  statement  by 
Senator  Sdhpson  be  printed  inyjie  Rec¬ 
ord  at  thi/'point. 

There/being  no  objection,  the  State¬ 
ment  rvas  ordered  to  be  printed  iiNthe 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Milward  L.  Simpson,  U.i 
Senator,  Before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis-' 

'  sion,  December  10,  1963 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  here  this  morning.  I  come 
before  the  Commission  as  a  representative 
of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association, 
the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association,  and 
the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Dean  T.  Prosser  of  the  Wyoming  Stock 
Growers  Association  was  to  be  here,  but  he 
is  unable  to  appear.  I  ask  that  his  state¬ 
ment  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and 
considered  as  a  vital  portion  of  the  case 
against  the  inclusion  of  beef  and  beef  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  preliminary  negotiation  list. 

Mr.  Prosser’s  statement  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  importance  of  the  beef  industry 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming.  He  points  to  the 
damaging  effect  that  the  excessive  beef  im¬ 
ports  are  having  on  our  Wyoming  cattlemen 
and  asks  that  no  steps  be  taken  which 
would  further  reduce  the  little  protection 
that  we  do  have. 

Today  I  appear  before  this  Commission 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  reduction  in 
tariff  on  livestock  commodities  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  reduction  in  tariffs  on  beef  and 
beef  products. 

The  need  of  America  and  the  need  of  the 
livestock  men  of  this  great  Nation  is  not 


to  reduce  tariffs  on  beef  imports  but  rathery 
to  establish  quotas  and  increase  the  tarifl 
on  the  excessive  quantities  of  beef  shipped 
into  this  country. 

Today  our  livestock  industry  finds /Itself 
in  a  precarious  position  due  to  the  excessive 
beef  imports  which  are  shipped  into  this 
country.  The  Foreign  Agriculture  Service 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  informed  me  that  the  b/ef  and  veal 
imports  increased  41  percent'  in  1962  over 
1961.  And,  further,  that  thc/imports  during 
January  through  August  1963,  were  22  per¬ 
cent  above  the  same  mo/tts  of  1962.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  problem  is 
becoming  more  acute y'ather  than  diminish¬ 
ing  or  leveling  off. 

These  beef  imports  are  not  filling  a  need 
which  our  suppliers  cannot  satisfy;  but, 
rather,  they  areycompeting  with  our  domes¬ 
tic  suppliers, /and  they  are  capturing  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  market. 

In  1960  th4  per  capita  civilian  consumption 
of  beef  anv  veal  in  the  United  States  was 
91 .4  pounus.  Four  and  four-tenths  pounds  of 
the  consumed  beef  was  imported  meat.  In 
1962  ihe  per  capita  consumption  was  95.4 
pounds  and  8  pounds  of  that  total  was  im¬ 
ported  beef.  Thus,  total  meat  consumption 
creased  4.3  percent  while  the  consumption 
>f  imported  beef  increased  81.8  percent. 

With  over  11  percent  of  our  consumed  beef, 
or  about  1  y2  billion  pounds,  coming  from 
foreign  lands,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  free 
market,  such  as  our  livestock  market  is, 
beef  imports  do  have  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  prices  obtained  by  our  American  cat¬ 
tlemen. 

Recently  the  fat  cattle  market  slid  better 
than  $5  per  hundredweight,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  catastrophe,  the  feeder  markets  have 
also  declined  from  $3  to  $6  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  drop  in 
prices  was  that  beef  imports  can  be  sold 
here  in  the  States  5  to  10  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  beef  can  be  produced  and  mar¬ 
keted  by  our  American  livestock  men. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  imported  beef 
is  of  a  manufacturing  or  processing  quality. 
In  fact,  about  40  percent  of  the  processing 
beef  consumed  in  America  is  imported.  It 
is  argued  by  some  that  the  imported  proces¬ 
sing  beef  does  not  affect  the  price  of  our  cat¬ 
tle.  This  is  a  fallacious  argument.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  often  reported 
that  beef  is  its  own  worst  competitor.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  cow  beef  or  processing  beef, 
40  percent  of  which  is  imported,  competes 
with  fed  beef  for  the  consumer’s  dollar,  cow 
prices  have  a  direct  effect  on  fat  cattle  prices 
nd  vice  versa.  To  wit,  if  our  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  eating  frankfurters  and  bologna  made 
fro^i  cheap  imported  processing  beef,  they 
will\iot  be  buying  our  domestically  raised 
beef,  and  our  prices  will  be  driven  down. 

I  believe  that  current  levels  of  imports 
are  havine  an  extremely  adverse  economic 
impact  on\ur  cattle  industry  and  that  fur¬ 
ther  reductions  in  the  present  existing  tariff 
would  prove  catastrophic  to  the  major  source 
of  income  for  xie  ranchers  and  farmers  of 
this  country. 

Both  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  National  Cattlemen’s 
Association  are  askinW  for  a  quota  system. 

I  feel  that  this  is  needad  if  we  are  to  secure 
a  permanent  and  successful  cattle  inudstry 
in  America. 

The  President  of  these  tutted  States  has 
the  authority  to  establish  aNiuota  system. 

I  urge  and  recommend  that  instead  of  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  the  prtcent  tariffs 
that  the  administration  act  unde*  the  law 
in  negotiating  agreements  with  fordten  gov¬ 
ernments  in  an  effort  to  limit  the  exWort  to 
the  United  States  of  livestock  commodities. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  introduced  in\he 
U.S.  Senate  a  bill  which  would  curb  the  eS 
cessive  beef  imports.  It  would  establish  ail 
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iual  quota  equal  to  the  average  annual 
ltlty  of  beef  Imported  during  the  pre- 
ag  5-year  period.  The  beef  imports 
ig  up  this  quota  would  be  taxed  at  the 
present  rate.  Imports  coming  into  this 
countr\in  addition  to  this  quota  would  be 
subject  fla  an  additional  duty.  The  bill  has 
widespread^  support.  It  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  WChem,  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Jordan  of  Iclfeho,  Bennett,  Tower,  McGee, 
Goldwater,  Dominick,  Allott,  and  Curtis. 

There  is  a  drastic  need  for  relief,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  thK  President  will  act  under 
his  authority  to  establish  a  quota  system. 
If  he  should  refuse  tO^io  this,  legislation  will 
be  needed  to  establisHvthe  system. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  mainly  of  the 
beef  industry,  but  the  sheep  industry  is  in 
the  same  precarious  position.  Imports  of 
lamb  and  mutton  continue\o  threaten  the 
existence  of  our  domestic  sheep  industry. 
Further  tariff  reductions  wouhi  only  cause 
additional  economic  distress  forvsurvival. 

Poundage  of  dressed  lamb  imports  has  in¬ 
creased  89  percent  during  the  first  9\.months 
of  1963  compared  to  the  same  period  na  1962. 
They  were  up  1,000  percent  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  1957.  Poundages,  of 
dressed  mutton  Imports  is  up  7,264  percent 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1963  as  compared 
to  the  same  period  in  1957. 

Present  low  tariffs  on  live  lamb  and  on 
dressed  lamb  and  mutton  do  not  meet  dif¬ 
ferences  in  costs  of  production  here  and 
abroad.  Additional  reductions  in  duties  at 
this  time  would  further  aggravate  the  pres¬ 
ent  serious  economic  situation  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  sheep  industry. 

Protection  is  needed — not  a  reduction  in 
tariffs.  I  urge  you  to  strike  from  the  list  of 
commodities  subject  to  a  reduction  in  tariffs, 
beef,  beef  products,  lamb  and  mutton. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  problems  facing  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try  under  existing  conditions  are  of  con¬ 
cern  to  all  Americans,  consumers  as  well 
as  producers.  The  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  December  16,  1963,  carries  an 
article  of  general  interest,  entitled,  “A 
Farm  Problem  That  Closely  Concerns  the 
New  President.”  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Farm  Problem  That  Closely  Concerns 
the  New  President 

(Note. — Farm  troubles — declining  cattle 
prices,  wheat  surpluses,  cotton  subsidies — 
may  get  more  attention  now.  That’sr  the 
hope  of  cattlemen  and  other  farmers,  .^resi¬ 
dent  Johnson  is  a  rancher  and  cattleman 
himself.  He  knows  personally  what  It’s  like 
to  sell  cattle  at  low  prices.  One  of  the 
hottest  issues:  rising  import^  of  foreign 
beef.) 

Omaha,  Nebr. — There  is/ine  important 
U.S.  business  that  now  /s  depressed — the 
cattle  business. 

It  just  happens  that /battle  raising  is  the 
business  in  which  President  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son  is  engaged  on  h p  ranch  in  Texas.  The 
President  is  report^  recently  to  have  used 
strong  language  about  the  price  he  received 
for  a  batch  of  cattle. 

Here  in  Omaha,  on  the  Nation’s  largest 
cattle  marketf  prices  are  down  as  much  as  25 
percent  from  a  year  ago  for  the  kind  of 
choice  faycattle  that  provide  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  cuts  beef. 

Theoe  is  trouble,  too,  for  the  cattlemen  on 
the  ranges  of  the  West  and  Southwest  who 
rai^T  the  calves  that  go  into  feed  lots  on  their 
way  to  dinner  tables. 

^Cattlemen  in  the  past  have  shied  away 
dtrom  controls  and  subsidies.  They  are  ask¬ 
ing  none  now. 


What  cattlemen  do  want  is  a  curb  on  the 
flood  of  imported  beef  that  they  hold  is  help¬ 
ing  drive  down  prices  they  receive. 

DISSATISFIED  CONSUMERS 

Cattlemen  are  irritated,  to,  because  con¬ 
sumers  are  complaining  about  the  high  cost 
of  beef,  despite  the  sharply  lower  prices  for 
cattle.  Latest  official  figures  show  that  while 
the  average  retail  price  of  a  pound  of  beef 
has  dropped  6  cents  in  the  past  year,  the 
farmer’s  share  of  that  price  has  dropped 
nearly  10  cents. 

Until  now,  the  men  who  raise  cattle  on 
the  range  and  those  who  fatten  them  in 
feed  lots  have  received  short  shrift  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  brushed  off  complaints  about 
rising  beef  imports. 

The  feeling  now  is  that  President  John¬ 
son,  as  one  who  understands  the  cattle 
business,  will  be  more  inclined  to  listen  to 
cattlemen’s  complaints. 

Other  segments  of  the  farming  industry, 
too,  are  watching  Washington  for  signs  of 
the  new  President’s  attitude  toward  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Throughout  the  Wheat  Belt  and  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt,  there  is  strong  sentiment  for  new 
farm  programs. 

A  GLUT  OF  WHEAT? 

Wheatgrowers,  last  May,  voted  dowiy'  a 
m  advanced  by  Agriculture  SecretarvADr- 
vifle  L.  Freeman  to  apply  rigid  Govermnent 
controls  over  all  phases  of  their  business 
from 'planting  to  marketing.  Had /the  plan 
been  accepted,  the  wheat  price  would  have 
been  supported  at  a  relativelynigh  level. 

Mr.  Freeman  accepted  the  .farmers’  ver¬ 
dict.  Now/Vwith  no  compulsory  production 
control,  the  \esult  could  be  a  huge  wheat 
crop  and  mucHUower  pricae  unless  the  pres¬ 
ent  drought  inNparts  oSr  the  winter  wheat 
belt  persists  and  \preads.  Many  growers  of 
wheat  hope  that  President  Johnson  will  ask 
Congress  to  provide  ^voluntary  control  plan 
for  wheat  in  1964,  tk  well  as  reasonably  good 
price  support  fcp  thos^  who  wish  to  co¬ 
operate. 

/A  SUBSIDY  PfiAN 

As  for  coyfon,  the  House,  \m  December  4, 
approved  ar  new  plan.  This 'plan  provides 
a  subsidy  payment  to  enable\U.S.  textile 
mills  torouy  American  cotton  at  asprice  com¬ 
petitive  with  that  at  which  it  is  now  sold  to 
foreign  textile  mills  in  the  world  market. 

(any  in  the  Senate  favor  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  to  the  cotton  problem.  It 
fill  be  President  Johnson’s  aim  to  firui  a 
^compromise  that  is  acceptable  to  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

At  the  moment,  however,  cattlemen  feel' 
that  it  is  their  industry  that  most  urgently 
needs  attention. 

Early  in  December,  cattle  prices  were  still 
dropping,  and  latest  available  figures  showed 
the  flood  of  imported  beef  rising  to  an  all- 
time  high. 

In  the  Omaha  stockyards,  low  prices  and 
beef  imports  were  the  prime  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation.  Farmer  after  farmer  told  of  heavy 
losses. 

FOR  A  YEAR’S  WORK  I  A  LOSS 

A  Nebraska  farmer  related  this  experience, 
which  stockyard  officials  said  was  typical: 
A  year  ago,  in  November  1962,  he  bought 
75  beef  calves  that  weighed  an  average  of 
400  pounds  apiece.  After  feeding  them  a 
year,  he  sold  them  on  November  17  weighing 
an  average  of  1,117  pounds  apiece.  These 
fat  cattle  topped  the  market  that  day  at 
$23.50  a  hundredweight.  The  farmer  lost 
$35  a  head,  and  that  figure  included  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  his  labor. 

Over  all,  prices  for  fattened  cattle  have 
dropped  steadily  for  a  year.  The  kind  of 
choice  cattle  that  brought  $29  a  hundred¬ 
weight  in  Omaha  a  year  ago  brought  barely 
$22  early  in  December  of  this  year. 

The  price  decline  for  fattened  cattle  has 
been  reflected  on  the  ranges  where  calves  are 


raised  and  sold  to  cattle  feeders  for  fatta 
ing.  On  the  average,  prices  for  these  “feed¬ 
ers”  have  been  down  by  $2  to  $4  a  hundred¬ 
weight. 

In  Denver,  an  official  of  the  Amecl&an  Na¬ 
tional  Cattlemen’s  Association  reiSorts  that 
ranchers  who  got  from  $30  to  $32/h  hundred¬ 
weight  for  calves  in  1962,  haWbeen  selling 
calves  for  $24  to  $26  a  hundredweight  in  1963. 

Secretary  Freeman  holds /that  the  major 
factor  depressing  prices  luts  been  the  large 
number  of  cattle  coming /to  market.  He  says 
that  90  percent  of  the/imported  beef  is  of 
lower  grades  used  toy hamburger  and  low- 
priced  cuts,  and  thatWhere  has  been  little  or 
no  price  decline  foomull  beef  cows  and  other 
kinds  of  cattle  that  supply  the  cheaper  grades 
of  beef  in  the  Uptted  States. 

Experts  in  tne  cattle  business  agree  that 
heavy  marketings  of  cattle  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  price  declines.  They  dis¬ 
agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Freeman’s  view  that 
beef  imp6rts  have  not  been  a  factor.  They 
are  urging  that  quotas  be  set  for  imported 
beefyWhich  now  are  subject  to  only  a  small 
tariff. 

■  red  W.  Gilmore,  president  of  the  Omaha 
dockyards,  points  out  that  an  estimated 
50  percent  of  meat  from  U.S.  cattle  winds  up 
as  ground  beef  or  hamburger.  Thus,  in  his 
opinion,  beef  imported  in  the  volume  now 
coming  into  the  United  States  does  compete 
directly  with  American  beef. 

“FALL  GUY”? 

Says  Mr.  Gilmore:  "If  we  expect  to  sell 
abroad,  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  their 
produce  in  return.  My  only  point  is:  Why 
should  the  livestock  producer  be  the  fall  guy? 
For  every  dollar  of  beef  or  veal  we  export, 
beef  and  veal  imports  equal  $25.” 

Cushman  S.  Radebaugh,  president  of  the 
Cattlemen’s  Association,  states:  “Foreign 
beef  shipped  here  during  the  past  year  liter¬ 
ally  displaced  more  than  3  million  animals 
which  could  have  grazed  American  grasses 
and  eaten  well  into  the  huge  grain  surplus.” 

Official  figures  show  that  in  1957  total  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  veal  came  to  616  million 
pounds  and  equaled  4  percent  of  total  U.S. 
production.  This  year,  it’s  estimated  that 
total  imports  will  be  close  to  2  billion  pounds, 
or  more  than  three  times  the  1957  level,  and 
equal  to  11  percent  of  U.S.  production. 

In  Australia,  where  exports  of  beef  to  the 
United  States  Jumped  from  17  million  pounds 
in  1958  to  445  million  pounds  in  1962,  a  farm 
paper  noted  that  a  delegation  of  American 
cattlemen  had  asked  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  cut  down  on  the  flow  of  beef  to  the 
United  States. 

Commented  the  Australian  paper:  “Con¬ 
trast  this  with  what  would  happen  in  Austra- 
if  our  markets  were  depressed  and  we 
siftoected  that  Imports  were  the  reason. 
Mors  than  likely  we  would  have  a  delegation 
on  the  first  plane  to  Canberra  [the  capital] 
and  do\vn  would  go  the  chopper  in  the  form 
of  a  prohibitive  tariff  or  an  arbitrary  control 
of  imports 

In  the  vihw  of  U.S.  cattlemen,  it’s  time  for 
their  Government  to  do  something.  They 
are  looking  teethe  cattleman  in  the  White 
House  to  lend  aikear  to  their  story. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1963— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  suggest  that  there  be  a  quorum 
call,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
time  required  for  it  not  be  charged  to 
the  time  available  to  either  side. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob¬ 
jection.  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark]  from  the  time  avail¬ 
able  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  keen  disappointment 
in  the  action  of  the  conferees  in  strik¬ 
ing  from  the  conference  report  one- 
half  of  section  105  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which  dealt  with  the  problem  of  control¬ 
ling  population  growth. 

Senators  will  recall  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  stated  on  page  21  of  the  report 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House : 

Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research 
into  the  problems  of  controlling  population 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  programs  of  population  control. 

The  report  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  states  that  the  man¬ 
agers  agreed  to  a  modification  of  the 
Senate  provision  so  that  it  would  in¬ 
clude  the  first  part  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  The  conferees,  however,  struck 
out  the  second  part  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  would  have  author¬ 
ized  the  provision  of  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  in 
carrying  out  programs  of  population 
control. 

The  second  part  of  section  105 — that 
is,  the  part  which  the  conferees  struck 
out  at  the  insistence  of  the  House — was 
a  valuable  provision  and  should  have 
been  retained. 

Senators  will  recall  that  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Senate  took  formal 
cognizance  of  the  existence  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  problem,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  all  over  the  world.  I  have 
had  occasion  frequently  to  advert  to  the 
problem,  and  so  has  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningL 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  took  the  in¬ 
itiative  in  inserting  section  105  into  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  no  objection  either  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  or  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  section  105,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  had 
steered  the  bill  through  committee  and 
through  floor  action. 

The  Sentaor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen¬ 
ing]  and  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to¬ 
ward  measures  of  population  control  has 
drastically  altered. 

Dr.  John  Rock  has  published,  with  sub¬ 
stantial  support  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  he  is  a  devout  mem¬ 
ber,  a  book  entitled  “The  Time  Has 
Come.”  The  burden  of  the  book  is  that 
the  time  has  come  to  speak  out  on  the 


critical  problem  of  population  control. 
A  number  of  other  eminent  Catholics, 
including  Monsignor  O’Brien  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  have  spoken  out  on  the 
same  subject. 

There  is  now  developing  a  consensus 
among  all  religious  bodies  and  thought¬ 
ful  citizens  of  the  need  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
problems  of  population  control,  particu¬ 
larly  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  the  House 
conferees  were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
provision  which  passed  the  Senate  with¬ 
out  objection.  I  am  glad,  however,  that 
the  conference  report  recommends  the 
expenditure  of  funds  to  conduct  research 
into  the  problem  of  controlling  popula¬ 
tion  growth.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  program  would  con¬ 
strue  this  provision  very  broadly  indeed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
more  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reit¬ 
erate  my  hope  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  program  will  construe  the  authori¬ 
zation  retained  in  the  conference  report 
very  broadly  and  that  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  we  shall  see  a  real  breakthrough  in 
efforts  to  establish,  through  programs  of 
research,  a  meaningful  series  of  methods 
for  investigating  through  statistical  data, 
and  for  creating  through  planning  pro¬ 
grams  population  control  which  can  be¬ 
gin  to  make  an  impact  on  the  quite 
frightening  problem  of  population 
growth  which  confronts  the  whole  world. 

I  point  out  that  two  of  every  three 
human  beings  will  go  to  bed  hungry  to¬ 
night  and  that  an  unlimited  birth  rate 
is  perhaps  the  single  most  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  bringing  to  those  two  of  every 
three  people  an  adequate  diet  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  healthy  and  useful 
life. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  is  recognized  ior  3  minutes. 


PHASING  OUT  UNNECESSARY 
MONEY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  by  telephone  and 
typed  directives  has  ordered  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  including  the  Defense 
Department  and  all  Government  agen¬ 
cies,  to  report  immediately  further  cuts 
made  in  employment  and  spending  plans. 
He  is  demanding  that  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment,  now  costing  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  approximately  $1  billion  each  week, 
eliminate  unnecessary  spending  and  cut 
redtape.  The  generals  and  admirals  are 
squealing. 

This  Nation  has  achieved  an  overkill 
capacity  with  3,500  major  delivery  ve¬ 
hicles  capable  of  deluging  the  Soviet 


Union  with  nuclear  missiles.  In  addition 
we  have  a  superfluity  of  manned  bomb¬ 
ers,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  carrying 
a  nuclear  bomb  with  explosive  killing 
capacity  equal  to  all  the  bombs  dropped 
in  World  War  II  by  the  Allies  and  Ger¬ 
mans.  Were  the  Soviet  Union  to  unleash 
an  attempted  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor  with¬ 
out  warning,  there  is  no  possibility  that 
in  one  strike,  two  strikes  or  more,  they 
could  destroy  anything  but  a  fraction 
of  our  missile  bases,  manned  bombers, 
and  very  few  of  our  Polaris  submarines, 
each  one  of  which  fires  16  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads.  We  have  the  compe¬ 
tence  to  deliver  22  billion  tons  of  TNT 
equivalent.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
has  7  tons  of  TNT  equivalent  for  each 
person  on  this  planet.  Talk  about  over¬ 
kill.  Yet,  General  Wheeler  and  other  top 
brass  still  want  more.  Our  President 
knows  the  facte  that  we  have  the  com¬ 
petence  to  destroy  every  city  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  by  a  factor  at  least  1,000 
times  overkill.  Even  were  half  of  our 
atomic  warhead  delivery  vehicles  to  be 
destroyed  or  miss  their  target  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  overkill  would  be  hor¬ 
rifying  to  any  enemy. 

Unnecessary  spending  has  been  dis¬ 
couraging  to  our  taxpayers  who  now  re¬ 
joice  over  our  President’s  firmness  and 
determination  to  cut  and  cut  more. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  re¬ 
sponded  by  ordering  closing  of  many  mil¬ 
itary  installations  including  the  Army 
depot  in  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  which  must 
be  phased  out  by  January  1967.  “Phased 
out”  is  Pentagonese  for  closing.  Some 
Congressmen  who  have  proclaimed  them¬ 
selves  “watchdogs  of  the  Treasury”  are 
yelping  the  loudest  when  the  economy 
ax  is  poised  over  their  districts.  Lord 
Byron,  many  years  ago,  wrote: 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watchdogs  honest  hark 
Bay  deep-mouth’d  welcome  as  we  draw  near 
home. 

Some  Congressmen  who  brag  about 
their  record  favoring  governmental  econ¬ 
omy  now  seem  to  be  yelping  the  loudest 
when  military  installations  within  their 
districts  are  affected  by  President  John¬ 
son’s  cutback. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1963— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committe  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  seconds  and  ask  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

I  want  my  friend  the  majority  leader 
to  know  I  am  waiting  with  bated  breath 
and  great  curiosity  the  rationalizations 
for  the  conference  report  from  its  pro¬ 
ponents.  Since  I  have  now  consumed 
nearly  30  minutes  of  my  time,  I  wonder 
if  they  would  oblige  me  with  their  first 
defense  of  this  monstrosity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  extemporaneous  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Yesterday 
he  talked  about  not  taking  people  off  the 
hook.  Today  I  notice  he  is  putting  the 
“bait”  on  his  breath  rather  than  on  the 
hook. 

I  do  not  really  understand  the  full  logic 
of  the  Senator’s  arguments.  I  shall  take 
2  or  3  minutes  on  the  conference  report, 
which  Senators  will  be  called  to  vote 
upon  in  the  near  future. 

As  one  of  the  conferees,  I  freely  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  proposal  is  far  from  perfect 
legislation.  There  are  some  things  in  it 
to  which  I  feel  almost  any  Senator  could 
find  objection.  There  are  also  things 
left  out  of  it  which  I  am  sure  any  Sena¬ 
tor  could  find  reason  to  support. 

We  must  realize  that  only  about  3 
weeks  remain  of  the  present  year,  and 
that  the  provisions  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  will  apply  only  for  the  following  6 
months.  It  is  my  opinion  that  during 
the  6  months  the  Congress  and  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  of  our  Government  should 
get  busy  to  work  out  a  revision  not  only 
of  our  foreign  aid  program,  but  also  of 
the  entire  Foreign  Service,  and  our  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  countries. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
performed  a  real  service,  although  per¬ 
haps  he  exasperated  some  of  us  at  times 
during  the  length  of  time  he  took  to  per¬ 
form  that  service.  The  Senator  has  per¬ 
formed  a  real  service  by  pointing  out 
glaring  weaknesses  in  the  program  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  time. 

As  I  have  said,  we  should  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  revising  our  foreign  relations  op¬ 
erations  generally.  I  have  received  com¬ 
plaints  from  Ambassadors.  One  of  them 
resigned  because  he  was  humiliated  by 
other  agencies  of  Government  which 
perhaps  did  not  have  direct  supervision 
over  him.  He  was  bypassed  in  under¬ 
taking  to  carry  out  a  program  about 
which  he  knew  more  than  those  who 
bypassed  him  knew. 

He  is  not  the  only  ambassador  who  has 
been  humiliated  by  having  to  say,  “I 
can’t  say  yes  or  no,  I  can’t  say  maybe, 
until  I  talk  with  Washington,”  and  per¬ 
haps  get  an  authorization  from  some¬ 
body  who  does  not  know  much  about  the 
matter  being  discussed. 

There  have  been  other  occasions  when 
persons  on  lower  levels,  to  whom  the 
State  Department  has  insisted  on  giving 
the  title  of  ambassador,  have  been  sent 
to  foreign  countries.  We  have  seen  am¬ 
bassadors  reduced  to  the  level  of  clerk¬ 
ships;  and  we  have  seen  clerks  elevated 
to  the  role  of  ambassadors. 

A  great  deal  of  work  needs  to  be  done. 
I  feel,  as  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
do,  that  we  are  only  looking  for  trouble 
when  we  try  to  force  our  image  on  every 
country  in  the  world  with  which  we  have 
relationships  and  which  we  are  trying  to 
help  in  some  way  or  another. 

Let  the  Senate  approve  the  conference 
report.  It  has  only  6  months  to  run. 
Then  let  us  go  to  work  on  a  more 


thorough  revision  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram — I  do  not  say  “review”;  I  am 
through  using  the  word  “review.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if ; 
the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  I  wish  I 
to  yield  myself  2  minutes  to  take  up  cer¬ 
tain  measures  on  the  calendar  to  which  j 
there  is  no  objection.  This  is  a  most 
unusual  procedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  that 
be  on  the  time  of  the  proponents  of  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  very  interesting,  I 
should  observe. 


REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  BY  COM¬ 
MISSION  ON  DISPOSITION  OF  AL¬ 
CATRAZ  ISLAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  753,  Senate  bill  2364. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2364)  to  provide  that  the  Commission  or; 
kthe  Disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island  sha 
ive  6  months  after  its  formation/in 
jch  to  make  its  report  to  CongresVwas 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tjlne,  and 
passedkas  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat ^ and  House 
of  RepreseMatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemble 'A,  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  4  of  theAct  entitled  “An 
Act  to  establish^  Federal  Commission  on  the 
disposition  of  Alcatraz/lsland”,  approved 
October  16,  1963  Slfat.  247),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “December  31,  1963”  and  in¬ 
serting  “six  monthsCcfoer  the  date  on  which 
all  the  members  jof  t\e  Commission  have 
been  appointed”, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  President,  I 

ask  Unanimous  consent  tovhave  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  Prom  the  re¬ 
port  (Nor  772 ) ,  explaining  tni£  purposes 
of  the  Will. 

There  being  no  objection,  theVxcerpt 
waCordered  to  be  printed  in  the  K^poRD, 
ajr follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  th2 
the  Commission  on  the  Disposition  of  AlcaA 
traz  Island  should  have  6  months  after  its 
formation  in  which  to  make  its  report  to  the 
Congress. 

STATEMENT 

The  Commission  on  the  Disposition  of 
Alcatraz  Island  was  established  by  Public 
Law  88-138  (77  Stat.  247,  approved  October 
16,  1963) .  Section  4  of  the  act  provides  that 
the  Commission  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  December  31,  1963. 

The  December  31,  1963,  date  does  not  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  organization  of  the 
Commission  and  the  preparation  of  its  re¬ 
port.  The  bill  amends  the  act  to  provide 
that  the  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  on  which  all 
the  members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
appointed. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report  is 
a  letter  dated  December  6,  1963,  from  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  a  letter 
dated  December  9,  1963,  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  on  a  similar  House  bill, 
H.R.  9341. 


REMOVAL  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ALIEN  TO  MAKE  DECLARATION/bF 

INTENTION  TO  BECOME  CITIZEN 

BEFORE  ENLISTMENT  OR  AP¬ 
POINTMENT  TO  RESERVE  COM¬ 
PONENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. /^resident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tb&t  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  756,  House  bill  3005: 

There  being  no  obj^tion,  the  bill  (H.R. 
3005)  to  amend  sections  510  and  591  of 
title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  an  alien  must  make 
a  declaration  at  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  thg  United  States  before  he 
may  be  enlisted  or  appointed  in  a  Re¬ 
serve  component  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  thira  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa^ed. 

Mr/ MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  /unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
irythe  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re¬ 
nt  (No.  775),  explaining  the  purposes 
tof  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  authorize  enlistments  in 
the  Reserve  components  by  persons  who  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence. 

EXPLANATION 

Sections  510  and  591  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  prescribe  qualifications  for  en¬ 
listment  and  appointment  in  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Among 
the  qualifications  for  enlistment  or  appoint¬ 
ment  is  that  the  person  must  have  made  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  he  must  have  previ¬ 
ously  served  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Before  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-143, 
similar  requirements  of  a  legal  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  were  imposed 
on  aliens  desiring  to  enlist  in  the  Regular 
Army  or  the  Regular  Air  Force.  Public  Law 
87-143  repealed  the  requirement  for  declara¬ 
tion  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  as  it 
applied  to  persons  desiring  to  enlist  in  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force.  After  enactment  of 
that  act  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have 
enlisted  persons  who  could  furnish  proof  of 
lawful  admission  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residency.  This  bill  would  con¬ 
form  the  qualifications  for  enlistment  or  ap- 
>intment  in  the  Reserve  components  to 
tnbse  applicable  to  enlistment  in  the  Regu¬ 
lar rtrmy  or  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

Tnk  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  eliminated  the  requirement  for  the 
“declaration  of  intent”  as  a  prerequisite  to 
naturalizStton  and  made  such  a  declaration 
an  optional  decision  without  any  bearing 
whatever  on\he  alien’s  eligibility  to  become 
a  citizen  of  tne  United  States. 

An  alien  cannot  now  be  enlisted  in  the  Re¬ 
serve  component?Vf  he  has  not  filed  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  intent  t^ecome  a  citizen.  How¬ 
ever,  this  same  alienNmay  enlist  in  the  Regu¬ 
lar  components  or  he  noay  be  inducted  under 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  and  sent  overseas.  Y3ut  while  overseas 
he  is  ineligible  to  apply  fok  officer  candidate 
school  or  for  a  direct  Reserve  appointment 
with  concurrent  active  duty  because  he  has 
not  filed  a  “declaration  of  invent,”  and  he 
may  not  file  one  unless  he  does  so  while 
physically  present  in  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  remove  the  requirement  for 
declaring  an  intent  to  become  a  citizen  and 
requires  instead  proof  of  lawful  admission  to 
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the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 
Thug  otherwise  qualified  aliens  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  prescribed  for  enlistment  in  the  Regu¬ 
lar  components. 


TRAVEL  And  TRANSPORTATION 

ALLOWANCES  PERFORMED  UN¬ 
DER  INCORRECT  ORDERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen¬ 
dar  No.  757,  House  bill  4fi38. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.R.  4338)  to  amend  trfejte  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorizeV  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  for^ravel  per¬ 
formed  under  orders  that  are'canceled, 
revoked,  or  modified,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  was  considered,  ordered  to  a.  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  parsed. 

-  JBSS- . 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  oppo¬ 
sition  ought  to  take  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  meant  to  say  56  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  was  the  decision 
of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  ought  to  take  some  of 
the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
waiting  for  one  of  my  beloved  and  able 
colleagues  to  come  to  the  floor  to  speak 
for  15  minutes  against  the  monstrous 
conference  report.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  only  defense  I  have  heard  against  it 
so  far  is  that  it  will  expire  in  6  months. 

I  wonder  if  the  proponents  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  would  be  willing  to  divide 
the  amount  authorized,  and,  instead  of 
the  agency  getting  $3.6  billion,  in  a  fur¬ 
ther  fleecing  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
cut  the  amount,  on  the  basis  that  it 
has  only  6  more  months  to  go,  because 
the  pipelines  are  full.  If  we  stop  giving 
foreign  aid  a  dime,  the  pipelines  are  full 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayers’  money.  We  would 
not  have  to  give  foreign  aid  a  cent. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  argument  in 
defense  of  the  conference  report  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  it  because  there  are  only 
6  more  months  to  go.  The  proponents 
do  not  want  a  review;  they  want  a  revi¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  same  old  story  as  in  the 
committee  report.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  made  our  case.  Now,  in  the  last 
couple  of  hours  of  debate  on  the  terrible 
conference  report,  the  proponents  of  the 
report  do  not  want  a  review;  they  want 
a  revision.  It  is  about  time.  It  is  long 
overdue.  I  should  think  they  would  be 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement  that 


foreign  aid  be  cut  back  $3  billion  and 
give  $600  million — $100  million  a  month 
for  the  next  6  months.  That  is  too 
much,  but  I  might  be  willing  to  agree  to 
that.  I  would  not  agree  to  anything 
more. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  made 
their  case  yesterday.  There  have  been 
no  comments  from  the  proponents  of  the 
conference  report  concerning  the  devas¬ 
tating  reports  of  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  an  agent  of 
the  Congress,  who  in  report  after  re¬ 
port,  as  found  on  his  on-the-spot  checks, 
said  he  found  waste  of  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Now,  in  the  dying  moments  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  we  are  told  by  the  proponents  of 
the  report  that  it  ought  to  be  revised. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  stopped — 
s-t-o-p-p-e-d.  It  ought  to  be  stopped. 
We  ought  to  bring  the  whole  fiasco  to 
an  end  and  stop  deceiving  the  American 
people  into  believing  that  foreign  aid, 
as  it  is  now  conducted,  is  of  some  benefit 
to  this  Republic.  We  ought  to  stop  wav¬ 
ing  the  flag  behind  the  desk  of  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer  into  tatters  with  the  old, 
fallacious  lie  that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep 
men  from  foreign  countries  in  uniform 
with  American  taxpayers’  dollars  than 
to  put  American  boys  in  uniform  and  on 
foreign  shores. 

The  undeniable  fact  is  that  the  so- 
called  foreign  armies  are  no  defense  to 
the  United  States.  Go  to  Korea.  Go 
to  Taiwan.  Go  to  any  place  else  in  the 
world  where  we  are  supporting  foreign 
armies.  They  are  not  protecting  Ameri¬ 
can  security.  Take  the  Pacific,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  U.S.  7th  Fleet,  the  U.S.  air 
armada,  the  thousands  of  American  boys 
whom  we  have  stationed  in  the  Pacific, 
are  the  ones  who  are  protecting  Amer¬ 
ican  security.  Yet  the  proponents  wave 
the  flag  and  give  the  American  people 
the  false  impression  that  the  forces  in 
foreign  countries  would  be  of  help  to  us 
in  time  of  war.  We  would  have  to  spend 
more  American  taxpayers’  money  for 
them  and,  at  the  same  time,  spend  the 
billions  of  dollars  required  for  full  mo¬ 
bilization  of  the  United  States.  We 
ought  to  cut  it  out.  We  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  the  foreign  aid  program,  as  I 
have  said  over  and  over  in  the  debate, 
and  start  anew,  on  the  basis  of  new  con¬ 
ditions,  new  requirements,  new  restric¬ 
tions.  We  ought  to  say  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  “If  you  want  foreign  aid  on  the 
basis  of  this  kind  of  arrangement,  come 
and  ask  for  it.  Commit  yourself  to  these 
requirements  and  we  will  have  a  new 
type  of  foreign  aid,  which  will  take  in 
only  50  of  you.  Only  50  of  you — not 
107 — will  be  able  to  dip  your  hands  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Such  a  program  would  be  based  upon 
proved  need.  That  means  that  Great 
Britain  is  out;  France  is  out;  Canada 
is  out;  Portugal  is  out;  the  Lowlands  are 
out;  Norway  is  out.  Why  in  the  world 
are  the  American  taxpayers  subsidizing 
those  countries?  Why  in  the  world 
should  the  American  taxpayers  be  build¬ 
ing  infrastructure  in  France? 


This  development  in  this  country  is  a 
shocking  thing.  I  am  shocked  by  the 
developments  in  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
We  owe  it  not  only  to  our  people,  but  we 
owe  it  also  to  the  security  of  this  Re¬ 
public,  to  end  foreign  aid  and  to  begin 
again. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
come  into  the  Chamber. 

I  now  take  my  seat  in  great  curiosity 
and  with  more  than  bated  breath  to 
listen  to  the  defense  of  the  shocking,  in¬ 
excusable  conference  report  on  foreign 
aid,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  continue 
to  take  from  the  American  people  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  ought 
to  be  saved  for  them. 

I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  which  appeared 
in  this  morning’s  Washington  Post. 
There  was  one  thing  in  this  morning’s 
Washington  Post  that  amounted  to  some¬ 
thing.  The  article  points  to  some  abject 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  We  would 
give  away  $3,600  million  in  foreign  aid. 
But,  if  we  try  to  do  something  for  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  America,  for  the 
poverty  stricken  people  of  America,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  great  economy 
drive  argument. 

Charity  begins  at  home.  It  is  about 
time  that  Congress  took  a  look  at  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  and  appro¬ 
priated  some  money  for  the  benefit  of  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  en¬ 
lightening  and  shocking  story  of  poverty 
in  the  United  States  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  13,  1963] 
Twenty-six  Million  Others  Have  Bare  Es¬ 
sentials:  1  Out  of  10  Americans  Lives  in 

Abject  Poverty,  Study  Reveals 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

Twenty  million  Americans — about  1  out  of 
10 — exist  in  such  “abject  poverty”  that  they 
must  do  without  bare  necessities. 

Another  26  million — which  adds  up  to 
almost  one  out  of  four  Americans — live  at 
"minimum  adequacy”  levels. 

These  are  the  conservative  estimates  upon 
which  the  National  Policy  Committee  on 
pockets  of  poverty  focused  yesterday  at  the 
opening  of  a  2-day  session  here. 

Its  meetings  come  at  a  time  when  the 
Johnson  administration  is  considering  pro¬ 
grams  to  eradicate  mass  poverty  in  affluent 
America. 

The  committee,  which  includes  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  political  economists  as  Harvard’s 
Seymour  Harris,  warned  that  “even  with  a 
more  affluent  America,”  the  number  of  poor 
will  increase  substantially  during  the  next 
two  decades  unless  remedial  steps  are  taken. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  released  ma¬ 
terial  drawn  from  a  2-year  study  which  em¬ 
phasizes  that  poverty  will  not  be  done  away 
with  “by  policies  aimed  at  bringing  about 
full  employment.” 

This  is  because  today’s  impoverished  fam¬ 
ilies  sit  outside  of  the  marketplace,  their  lot 
is  not  the  direct  result  of  inadequate  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  rates  because  they  are  not 
part  of  the  economic  structure. 

“Their  poverty  is  the  result  of  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  rather  than  of  the  rate  ♦  *  *  of 
economic  activity,”  it  was  stated. 
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In  setting  forth  the  “special  circum¬ 
stances,’’  the  committee  put  forth  a  formula 
for  not  being  poor,  as  well  as  for  being  poor. 

To  not  be  poor,  it  was  stated,  one  must  be 
a  white  northern  city  resident  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  45  who  is  married  with  no 
more  than  two  children,  who  has  attained 
as  much  education  as  possible,  and  who  is 
in  good  physical  and  mental  health. 

The  surest  way  to  be  poor  is  to  be  non¬ 
white,  live  in  a  rural  area,  and  be  a  female 
who  is  over  65  and  is  the  head  of  a  house¬ 
hold. 

In  the  above  circumstances,  84  out  of  every 
100  of  these  nonwhite  rural  families  live  at 
lower  than  subsistence  levels. 

Actually,  the  committee  emphasizes  that 
all  nonwhites,  whether  they  live  in  the  city 
or  on  the  farm,  all  families  headed  by  young 
or  old  females,  all  residents  of  rural  areas  and 
the  South,  and  all  persons  over  65  have  high- 
risk  poverty  rates. 

AGED  MAKE  SOME  PROGRESS 

However,  in  the  last  decade  and  because 
of  social  security,  the  aged  have  made  the 
most  progress  in  moving  out  of  the  “abject 
poverty”  state. 

Another  poverty  prone  segment  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  involves  the  young — male  family 
heads  between  the  ages  of  14  and  25 — and 
their  numbers  are  increasing. 

“The  honor  of  being  called  family  head 
bestowed  too  soon  brings  with  it  a  greater 
likelihood  of  poverty,  particularly  since  1957,” 
it  was  said.  “For  most,  low  income  is  no 
momentary  detour  but  the  foreshadowing  of 
a  life  of  poverty. 

“Their  situation  is  worsening  and  *  *  * 
the  problem  of  the  young  in  contemporary 
America  typifies  the  problem  of  the  poor: 
submerged  like  an  iceberg.” 

Poverty  also  attacks  those  with  less  than 
8  years  of  education  and  families  which  have 
more  than  6  children  under  18. 

Such  groups  now  comprise  a  “new  class 
of  Americans — those  split  off  from  our  af¬ 
fluent  society,”  said  James  G.  Patton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  38-member  national  policy  com¬ 
mittee. 

“They  constitute  a  shocking  paradox  in 
American  life.  When  the  economy  dips  their 
plight  worsens  but  when  it  rises  they  benefit 
little  if  at  all.” 

This  is  why  programs  must  be  developed  to 
tackle  the  special  problems  of  the  under¬ 
privileged,  in  addition  to  programs  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  economy,  he  said. 

Poverty  can  be  eradicated  by  the  year  2000, 
Patton  said,  but  only  if  the  United  States 
embarks  on  new  or  expanded  educational, 
housing,  public  works,  medicare  conservation 
corps,  and  food  stamp  programs. 

Patton,  who  also  is  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union,  said  he  and  other 
committee  members  had  consulted  with  the 
late  President  Kennedy  on  ways  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  will  consult  with  President 
Johnson  after  firm  recommendations  are 
adopted. 

The  committee,  founded  2  years  ago  by 
the  Farmers  Educational  Foundation,  in¬ 
cludes  former  President  Truman  and  fore¬ 
most  economists,  scientists,  sociologists, 
business  and  professional  leaders  from  every 
region  of  the  country. 

Much  of  the  committee’s  data  on  poverty 
is  based  on  a  study  which  economist  Oscar 
Ornati  directed  for  the  20th  Century  Fund. 
It  will  be  published  next  spring. 

LESS  THAN  $2,500  INCOME 

In  explaining  his  economic  groupings,  Or¬ 
nati  stated  that  families  of  four,  with  income 
of  less  than  $2,500  annually,  were  placed  in 
the  “abject  poverty”  group.  Families  of 
four,  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $4,500, 
were  included  in  “  minimum  adequacy” 
group. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  for  the  time  being.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  wish  to  speak  at 


this  time,  or  shall  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  express  disappointment  at 
the  bill  as  it  comes  before  the  Senate 
from  committee  of  conference.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  conferees  merely  bowed 
down  to  the  House  managers  and  struck 
from  the  bill  practically  every  amend¬ 
ment  of  any  consequence  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  after  3  weeks  of 
debate. 

One  of  the  amendments  stricken  dealt 
with  the  $200  million  in  the  investment 
guarantee  fund.  In  the  present  bill,  as 
it  will  be  debated  by  the  Senate,  there  is 
a  fund  of  $270  million  known  as  the  in¬ 
vestment  guarantee  fund. 

When  the  investment  guarantee  fund 
was  first  set  up  in  1948,  the  law  required 
that  reserves  of  100  percent  be  main¬ 
tained.  Over  the  years  the  law  was 
amended  and  reserve  requirements  were 
steadily  decreased. 

In  1961,  when  the  Attorney  General 
was  requested  to  render  an  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  reserves  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  he  advised  that 
in  connection  with  guarantees  made 
under  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
the  investment  guarantee  fund,  reserves 
were  not  necessary  because  the  guar¬ 
antee  contracts  were  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  fact,  in  the  bill  before  us,  the  law 
has  been  changed  regarding  the  reserve 
requirement.  It  provides  that  in  accord 
with  the  Attorney  General’s  opinion 
guarantee  contracts  are  now  unequivo¬ 
cally  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  when  this  bill 
was  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
reserves  of  $270  million  presently  existing 
in  the  guarantee  fund  by  rescinding  the 
$200  million  borrowing  authority.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  deleted  in  con¬ 
ference. 

The  Investment  Guarantee  Fund  has 
been  in  existence  for  over  15  years,  and 
during  this  time  the  total  losses  of  the 
Fund  have  amounted  to  only  $667,000. 
In  view  of  this  experience,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  $70  million  that  would 
have  remained  in  the  reserve,  had  my 
amendment  been  retained  by  the  confer¬ 
ees,  would  have  been  more  than  adequate 
to  take  care  of  the  losses  that  might 
have  been  sustained  in  any  one  future 
year.  In  fact,  in  the  justifications  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Agency  to  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  for  fiscal  year  1964,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  $270  million  presently 
in  the  reserve  is  far  in  excess  of  need. 

That  is  why  I  cannot  understand  the 
action  of  the  conferees  in  permitting  my 
amendment  to  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  debate,  which 
took  place  3  or  4  weeks  ago,  efforts  are 
even  now  being  made  by  our  administra¬ 
tion  to  use  a  part  of  this  fund  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  guarantees  for  private 
investors. 

As  I  pointed  out,  if  the  $200  million 
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item  were  stricken,  there  would  still 
remain  $70  million,  which  would  be  more 
than  adequate,  to  provide  for  losses. 

However,  our  conferees  receded  on  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
behind  their  withdrawal.  However,  I 
understand  that  some  of  the  big  bank¬ 
ers  were  fearful  that  if  borrowing  author¬ 
ity  were  rescinded  they  would  not  feel  so 
secure  in  making  loans  and  investments 
abroad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  will  yield  on 
the  Senator’s  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  will  take  to  ask  the 
question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well;  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  question 
arose  in  conference.  The  Senator  has 
made  it  quite  clear  that  either  way  there 
is  absolutely  no  effect  upon  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  money  authorized  by  the  bill. 
The  House  merely  took  the  position,  in 
accord  with  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
that  since  the  Government  is  unques¬ 
tionably  liable  for  the  amount,  striking 
the  notes  which  would  be  redeemed  by 
the  amendment  would  have  no  substan¬ 
tial  effect.  It  was  thought  that  psycho¬ 
logically,  if  the  amount  were  struck  out 
fears  might  be  raised  in  the  minds  of 
some  people  who  are  not  as  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  way  it  operates  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  and  others  are. 

This  proposal  was  considered  to  be  a 
useless  gesture.  I  personally  thought  it 
would  be  all  right  to  keep  it  in  the  bill. 
The  House  objected.  As  often  happens, 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
insisted  on  thier  position.  I  did  not  en¬ 
vision  any  substantive  damage  that 
might  be  done;  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe 
it  does  any  damage  to  our  financial  ob¬ 
ligations,  or  does  damage  in  any  oth¬ 
er  way.  It  is  strictly  a  bookkeeping 
operation.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  ex¬ 
plained  it  that  way.  If  the  notes  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Treasury  were  redeemed,  we 
would  be  liable.  If  a  catastrophe  oc¬ 
curred  which  would  impose  an  obligation 
on  this  country  to  repay,  we  would  have 
to  do  it  under  present  understandings. 
So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  purely  a  book¬ 
keeping  gesture.  It  did  not  seem  like 
the  kind  of  issue  that  we  should  fight  to 
the  death  to  sustain  and  thereby  hold 
up  the  conference  report.  That  is  about 
all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  least,  the  admin¬ 
istration  would  have  had  to  return  to 
Congress  for  the  appropriations  if  my 
amendment  prevailed.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  time  when  Congress  failed  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  to  pay  just  bills.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  would  take  control  away 
from  Congress;  and  my  fear,  as  I  said  in 
the  original  debate,  is  that  sooner  or 
later,  if  that  money  remains  available, 
it  will  come  to  be  used  for  purposes  oth¬ 
er  than  paying  off  losses  on  guarantee 
contracts.  As  I  stated  during  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill,  the  House  has  already 
attempted  to  use  some  of  this  money  for 
other  purposes.  Fortunately,  the  at¬ 
tempt  did  not  succeed.  But  if  such  a 
large  sum  of  money  remains  available 
in  the  reserve,  the  chances  are  that  some 
day  it  will  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
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During  the  course  of  the  extensive  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill,  the  Senate  adopted 
amendments  which  were  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  which  closed  to  the  executive 
branch  a  method  of  financing  develop¬ 
ment  loans  that  has  been  much  criti¬ 
cized  by  the  Congress. 

In  sections  204  and  253  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  it 
has  been  provided  that  payments  made 
by  borrowers  of  development  loans  and 
on  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  could  be  re¬ 
loaned  to  borrowers  without  congres¬ 
sional  act.  These  provisions  permitted 
the  executive  department  to  bypass  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress 
in  the  funding  of  its  loan  program. 

If  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
had  not  offered  amendments  which  in 
effect  require  that  these  loan  repay¬ 
ments  be  reappropriated  before  they 
could  be  used  again  and  thus  close  the 
“revolving  door,”  I  would  have  offered 
such  amendments  myself  when  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  was  originally  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  saw  fit  to  lessen  Congress’  con¬ 
trol  of  expenditures  in  this  program  by 
deleting  the  amendments  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  am  a  realist,  however,  and  I  know 
that  at  this  late  hour  in  the  session  there 
is  no  chance  of  reversing  the  action  takr 
en  by  the  conferees,  but  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  unless  the  “revolving  door”  fi¬ 
nancing  provision  is  deleted  from  next 
year’s  foreign  aid  bill,  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  have  it  stricken  when  the  bill 
is  considered  in  the  Senate  next  year. 

The  conferees  yielded  on  another  very 
important  amendment. 

During  the  very  first  week  of  the  great 
debate  on  foreign  aid  which  occurred 
last  month,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
which  deleted  from  the  bill  the  $1,500 
million  of  authorization  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966. 

In  advocating  this  amendment,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed  out 
that  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  his 
amendment  to  be  adopted,  since  it  would 
put  the  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  on  notice  that  Congress  was 
displeased  with  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  presently  constituted,  and  that  if  this 
program  were  to  continue,  a  completely 
new  approach  would  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  because  of  this 
reason. 

The  action  of  the  conferees  in  effect, 
then,  would  express  approval  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  presently  set  up.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  truly  the  will  of  Congress. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  helping  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  perpetuating  this  continuing 
authority  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Senate 
conferees  yielded  on  this  amendment. 
I  think  they  were  wrong  to  do  so. 

I  must  iterate  that  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  Senate  conferees  were  unable 
to  retain  more  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  when  the  Foreign  Aid  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Act,  as  approved  and  passed  by  the 


Senate,  was  taken  to  conference  with 
Members  of  the  House.  I  am  sure  that 
each  of  those  amendments,  if  they  had 
prevailed,  would  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  strengthen  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Certainly  their  adoption  indicated  that 
the  aid  administrators  had  better  look 
to  their  laurels  and  begin  a  businesslike 
review  of  the  program  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

I  was  particularly  disappointed  to  note 
the  changes  which  occurred  in  the 
amendment,  sponsored  by  me,  designed 
to  limit  military  aid  to  African  countries 
to  not  more  than  $25  million  in  any  fiscal 
year.  The  text  of  that  amendment,  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid 
to  Africa. — (a)  The  value  of  grant  programs 
of  defense  articles  for  African  countries,  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  part 
other  than  section  507,  in  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1964,  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000,000. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirement  shall 
not,  unless  the  President  determines  other¬ 
wise  and  promptly  reports  such  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  Senate  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  for  African  Countries. 

Now  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
as  it  came  to  the  Senate  from  the  House, 
also  included  a  section  dealing  with  aid 
to  African  countries.  It  provided  that 
military  aid  could  be  given  only  for  in¬ 
ternal  security  requirements,  and  for 
public  works,  or  civic  action  programs 
authorized  by  section  505(b)  of  the  act. 
I  have  some  arguments  with  the  latter 
section,  but  I  am  completely  opposed  to 
allowing  “internal  security  require¬ 
ments”  be  the  basis  for  the  granting  of 
military  aid.  This  is  exactly  what  I  was 
striving'  to  avoid.  These  three  words 
“internal  security  requirements”  are  to 
blame  for  a  large  part  of  the  current  sit¬ 
uation  in  Latin  America.  Once  we  get 
a  military  aid  program  off  the  ground  in 
Africa,  it  will  not  be  long  before  our 
friends  to  the  south  of  us  appear  to  be 
living  in  the  utmost  peace  and  prosperity 
by  comparison. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  placed  an  annual  ceiling  of  $25 
million  on  grant  programs  of  defense 
articles  for  African  countries.  It  also 
prohibited  assistance  for  internal  secu¬ 
rity  requirements  unless  the  President 
determined  otherwise. 

Reading  from  page  24  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  I  find  that  the  committee 
of  conference  accepted  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  two  versions:  that  is,  between 
the  House  and  Senate  language  relating 
to  military  aid  to  African  countries.  In 
my  view,  it  is  not  very  much  of  a  com¬ 
promise,  because  the  impact  of  my 
amendment  has  been  dissipated  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  compromise  language  states  that 
grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for 
African  countries  for  fiscal  year  1964 
shall  not  exceed  $25  million.  Notice  that 
the  limiting  figure  applies  only  to  fiscal 
year  1964.  Nothing  is  said  of  future  fis¬ 
cal  years,  and  it  is  the  future  that  we 
must  look  to  in  the  present.  Action 
should  be  taken  now  to  make  as  sure  as 
possible  that  a  tight  lid  is  clamped,  and 
kept  closed,  on  the  military  aid  program 


as  it  applies  to  Africa.  Bear  in  mind  that 
Africa  is  a  new  continent,  so  far  as  our 
military  aid  programs  are  concerned.  I 
am  certain  that  our  military  missions,  if 
not  kept  reined  in,  will  make  sure  that 
it  grows  up  very  rapidly  until  it  be¬ 
comes  like  so  many  other  areas  which 
are  struggling  under  the  armies  built  up 
and  maintained  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payer. 

The  language  adopted  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  provides  that  grant 
military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to 
African  countries  only  for  internal  se¬ 
curity  unless  the  President  determines 
otherwise.  That  is  a  far  cry  from  my 
original  language,  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  which  stated  very  plainly  that: 

Internal  security  requirements  shall  not, 
unless  the  President  determines  otherwise 
*  *  *  be  the  basis  for  military  assistance 
programs  for  African  countries. 

The  committee  of  conference  reversed 
that  language;  its  intent  is  negated  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  danger  in  this  matter  lies  in  the 
definition  of  "internal  security.”  When  do 
armaments  provided  for  “internal  secu¬ 
rity”  become  the  agents  for  external  ag¬ 
gression?  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  African 
report,  I  discovered  our  country  had 
spent  over  $600,000  to  train  paratroopers 
for  the  newly  emerging  and  desperately 
poor  country  of  Mali.  By  what  definition 
I  asked,  and  I  again  ask,  by  what  defi¬ 
nition  can  the  training  of  paratroops  be 
justified  as  internal  security?  There 
cannot,  of  course,  be  any  valid  answer. 

But  beyond  this,  consider  the  injustice 
we  are  doing  these  newly  independent 
nations,  and  their  people,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  their  governments  to  build  up  large 
military  forces  which  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  at  .least  someday,  by  taxes  on 
the  native  population.  We  are  doing 
them  a  grave  wrong,  and  apparently  are 
doing  it,  with  our  eyes  wide  open  and  of 
our  own  free  will. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  on  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  my  time.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  Senator.  The 
conference  report  retains  $25  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  but  it  is  effec¬ 
tive  for  only  1  year.  And  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  secure  the  prior  approval  of  the 
President.  The  military  authorities  can 
continue  to  use  the  money  if  they  decide 
it  is  necessary  to  be  used  for  internal  se¬ 
curity.  It  would  not  require  positive  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  President.  The  President  is 
only  required  to  act  if  the  aid  is  given 
for  some  reason  other  than  internal  se¬ 
curity  or  civic  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  puzzled  by 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
making.  The  language  reads: 

Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 
Africa. — No  military  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  in 
Africa,  except  for  internal  security  require¬ 
ments  or  for  programs  described  in  section 
505(b)  of  this  chapter,  unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports 
such  determination  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  similar  to 
to  the  language  I  placed  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  still  In  the 
report.  , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  It  has  been 
changed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  I  was 
reading  from  the  conference  report,  on 
page  7.  Perhaps  I  did  not  read  it  cor¬ 
rectly  ;  but  I  used  to  read  correctly  in  the 
old  days.  What  is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  reading  from?  The  language 
of  the  conference  report  reads: 

Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 
Africa. — No  military  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  In 
Africa,  except  for  internal  security  require¬ 
ments  or  for  programs  described  in  section 
505(b)  of  this  chapter,  unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports 
such  determination  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  arti¬ 
cles  for  African  countries  in  fiscal  year  1964, 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
part  other  than  section  507,  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000,000. 

I  do  not  understand  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  complaining  about. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  amendment,  de¬ 
leted  in  the  conference,  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 
Africa. — (a)  The  value  of  grant  programs  of 
defense  articles  for  African  countries,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  part 
other  than  section  507,  in  any  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  fiscal  year  1964,  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000,000. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirement  shall 
not,  unless  the  President  determines  other¬ 
wise  and  promptly  reports  such  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  for  African  countries. 

The  conference  committee  action 
would  require  no  positive  action  by  the 
President,  and  that  is  where  the  trouble 
is. 

The  conference  committee  has  allowed 
the  military  authorities  to  do  as  they 
please.  They  may  alone  determine  the 
requirements.  Military  missions  exist  in 
many  countries  of  the  world.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  there  are 
only  six  or  seven  military  missions  in 
Africa,  although  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  number.  Those  missions  abroad 
continually  send  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  Washington. 
I  have  even  known  of  places — such  as 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  or  India — where 
the  military  missions  have  said  that  a 
certain  amount  of  money  was  needed  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers. 

Then  the  host  country  will  say,  “That 
may  be  true,  but  we  cannot  afford  that 
much.” 

The  reply  is  “Do  what  you  can,  and 
we  will  do  the  rest.” 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  Mali,  which 
I  have  already  presented.  We  spent 
$600,000  in  Mali,  to  train  paratroopers. 
But  anyone  with  commonsense  knows 
that  paratroopers  are  not  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Mali. 
That  training  was  requested  in  order  to 
make  possible  some  action  against  the 
neighbors  of  Mali. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  Somali,  to 
which  we  have  furnished  much  aid. 


When  that  country  asked  us  for  weap¬ 
ons,  we  said,  after  conferring  with  the 
British  and  the  Italians,  “We  think  we 
can  furnish  you  with  about  $17  million 
in  hardware.” 

They  replied,  “Oh,  no;  that  is  not 
enough.  Russia  will  give  us  $26  or  $30 
million.  So  we  do  not  want  yours.” 
Now  they  will  be  getting  that  equipment 
from  Russia  while  continuing  to  receive 
economic  aid  from  us.  Is  that  for  in¬ 
ternal  security  purposes?  No;  it  is  to 
enable  Somali  to  take  over  part  of  Kenya. 
Somali  is  getting  ready  to  annex  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  Kenya,  because  Somali 
says  that  in  that  area  there  are  more 
Somalis  than  Kenyans. 

Such  situations  will  continue;  and  if 
we  let  these  countries  have  more  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  than  is  necesary  for  their 
own  police  forces,  we  can  expect  trouble 
in  the  future. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  tried  to  as¬ 
sist  Pakistan,  and  the  result  was  to  make 
the  Afghans  angry  with  us.  Today,  we 
are  trying  to  help  India,  and  the  result 
is  that  we  have  the  Pakistanis  angry 
with  us.  So  I  say  we  must  limit  our 
military  assistance  to  the  amounts  re¬ 
quired  solely  for  domestic  police  forces 
as  such  needs  are  determined  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  President. 

That  was  my  objective  in  connection 
with  this  amendment.  I  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  some  brake  on  the 
amount  of  military  equipment  to  be  giv¬ 
en  by  the  United  States  to  the  African 
countries,  inasmuch  as  ultimately  much 
of  it  may  be  used  by  them  beyond  their 
own  borders,  in  order  to  annex  or  take 
over  other  areas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  helping  Pakis¬ 
tan,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  agree  that  when  we  are  help¬ 
ing  Pakistan,  we  are  also  aiding  Red 
China? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  seems  to  be 
the  case,  particularly  if  the  programs 
now  envisioned  go  into  effect.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Pakistan  is  now  flirting  with 
Red  China,  and  that  Chou  En-lai  is  going 
there.  Why  he  will  visit  there,  I  do  not 
know;  but  undoubtedly  it  will  not  be 
merely  to  have  a  good  time.  Surely,  he 
must  have  some  ulterior  motive.  But 
despite  the  flertation  with  Red  China, 
we  are  furnishing  Pakistan,  too,  with 
much  economic  aid  and  other  aid.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  motive  is  but  it  may 
be  that  these  countries  are  learning  les¬ 
sons  from  Western  Europe.  I  well  re¬ 
member  that  when  Schumann  of  France 
and  others  were  up  for  election  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  at  a  time  when  we  were  giv¬ 
ing  their  countries  aid,  they  said,  “You 
had  better  give  us  more  aid,  or  the  big 
Russian  bear  will  catch  us.”  So  we  gave 
them  far  more  than  had  been  anticipated 
by  those  who  voted  for  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

However,  there  is  not  time  now  to  dis¬ 
cuss  more  instances  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wish  to 
have? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Has  any  adequate 
explanation  been  given  of  our  folly  in 
Cambodia,  into  which  we  have  poured 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  only  to 
find  that  not  only  has  that  money  been 
wasted,  and  also  that  the  military  aid 
and  arms  we  have  provided  Cambodia 
will  be  turned  against  us  by  Red  China. 
Is  a  similar  situation  developing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Pakistan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  never  seem  to 
learn.  Many  of  those  weapons  are  used 
against  our  friends,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  come  to  regret  that  we  have 
given  much  of  our  money  and  much  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  to  Cambodia  and  other 
countries. 

So  I  am  giving  this  warning  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  situation  I  have  described  has 
developed  in  the  Far  East  and  in  almost 
all  other  parts  of  the  world;  yet  we  do 
not  seem  to  learn  from  experience. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Perhaps  my  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee; 
possibly  he  has  the  explanation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  yield  to 
him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  understand. 

Mi*.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
quested  the  adoption  of  another  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  spoke  at  length  on  it.  It 
was  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  480. 
I  think  the  House  committee  went  far 
afield  by  including  in  its  version  of  the 
bill  the  provisions  which  dealt  with  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480, 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
page  20  of  my  1960  report  on  foreign  op¬ 
erations  of  our  Government,  where  I  de¬ 
vote  a  section  to  what  appears  to  be  ad¬ 
ministrative  abuses  and  inept  business 
transactions  with  foreign  governments, 
which  result  in  financial  losses  to  our 
country  that  can  run  into  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  also  cause  a  serious  and  un¬ 
necessary  drain  on  the  U.S.  dollar. 

As  you  know,  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program,  we  sell  surplus  agricultural 
products  to  foreign  countries  and  accept 
payment  in  the  currencies  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  used  for  loans  and  grants  to 
develop  the  economic  resources  of  such 
countries  and  to  defray  expenses  of  U.S. 
programs  in  such  countries.  The  United 
States  subsidizes  these  exports,  through 
private  channels,  by  paying  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  U.S.  price  of  the  com¬ 
modity  at  dockside  and  its  price  on  the 
world  market. 
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The  exporter  receives  U.S.  dollars  but 
the  commodities  are  paid  for  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  importing  country.  The 
currency  is  deposited  in  a  U.S.  Treasury 
account  in  a  bank  of  the  importing  coun¬ 
try  to  be  allocated  and  used  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  and  objectives 
of  the  Act  and  the  provisions  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  sales  agreement  negotiated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  sale  or  series  of  sales. 

Under  title  I,  alone,  agreements  for 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
1955  to  June  30,  1960,  totaled  an  esti¬ 
mated  $6.8  billion  CCC  cost.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  this  is  big  business 
and  that  if  properly  handled,  this  pro¬ 
gram  could  go  a  long  way  not  only 
toward  assisting,  through  loans,  the 
economic  development  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  but  in  defraying  the  expense  of 
U.S.  programs  overseas.  However,  I 
found  that  in  many  of  these  sales  an  un¬ 
realistic  exchange  rate,  bearing  little  re¬ 
lation  to  the  commercial  market  rate  of 
exchange,  was  used  in  generating  the 
foreign  currencies  from  these  sales. 

For  example,  I  selected  12  sales  made 
to  4  countries  which  I  visited;  name¬ 
ly,  Spain,  Poland,  Turkey,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  These  sales,  the  agreements  on 
which  were  entered  into  between  1955 
and  1959,  generated  foreign  currencies 
the  dollar  equivalent  of  which  was  $857 
million  plus.  However,  if  these  sales 
had  been  made  at  the  commercial  market 
rates  of  exchange,  prevailing  at  the  ap¬ 
proximate  time  of  the  sales,  these  12 
sales  should  have  generated  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,488  million,  or  $631  million 
more  than  was  realized.  A  schedule  on 
page  21  of  my  report  reflects  some  of 
the  details  on  the  particular  sales. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  in¬ 
telligent  justification  as  to  why  such  un¬ 
realistic  exchange  rates  were  used  in  the 
sales  of  these  commodities  to  the  great 
financial  loss  to  the  United  States.  The 
shocking  thing  about  these  transactions 
is  that  while  the  cost  of  subsidizing  these 
commodities  at  the  world  market  price  is 
reported,  in  detail,  to  the  Congress  by 
CCC,  no  mention  can  be  found  anywhere 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  accepting  an 
import  exchange  rate  well  below  the  com¬ 
mercial  rate  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the 
sale. 

The  acceptance  of  such  arbitrary  ex¬ 
change  rates  is  not  unique  to  the  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  countries  I  have  cited. 
There  are  at  least  12  countries  where 
sales  agreements  were  entered  into  and 
a  special  import  exchange  rate  was  used 
which  was  substantially  different  from 
the  commercial  market  rate  of  exchange 
prevailing  at  the  time.  In  many  coun¬ 
tries  where  we  accepted  such  import 
rates,  which  were  less  than  the  going  rate 
of  exchange,  we  are  spending  U.S.  dol- 
lars  to  buy  foreign  currencies  to  pay  for 
U.S.  programs. 

Actually,  this  is  only  one  type  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  unbusinesslike  practices  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  abuses  growing  out  of  these 
commodity  sales,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  carried  on  in  a  businesslike  manner, 
but  which  result  in  huge  dollar  losses 
to  the  United  States.  For  example,  al¬ 
though  in  a  number  of  countries  that 
portion  of  the  sales  proceeds  which  is 
to  be  loaned  to  the  foreign  government 


is  placed  in  a  special  account  in  a  bank 
of  that  country  and  loan  agreements  are 
signed,  the  money  is  not  actually  bor¬ 
rowed  and  it  lies  idle,  not  bearing  inter¬ 
est  and  depreciating  to  the  extent  that 
the  country’s  currency  may  depreciate  in 
relation  to  the  dollar. 

Further,  it  is  not  uncommon  that  al¬ 
though  a  Public  Law  480  commodity  sale 
may  have  generated  only  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  it  should  have,  because  of 
the  acceptance  of  an  unrealistic  ex¬ 
change  rate,  the  loan  agreement  calls  for 
a  different  rate,  which  is  more  favorable 
to  the  borrower  and  further  shrinks  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale.  Further,  many  of 
these  loan  agreements  provide  that  they 
can  be  repaid  in  U.S.  dollars  or  in  the 
currency  of  the  foreign  country,  but  the 
incentive  for  paying  in  dollars  is  only 
1-percent  reduction  in  the  interest  rate. 
Also  most  of  these  loan  agreements  can 
be  changed  at  any  time  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Con¬ 
gress  and,  too  frequently,  they  appear 
to  deteriorate  into  something  resembling 
a  gift  rather  than  a  loan. 

In  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480,  an  interdepart¬ 
mental  committee,  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  which  have  an  interest 
in,  or  will  be  users  of,  a  portion  of  the 
sales  proceeds,  determine  the  percentage 
of  such  portion  that  will  be  used  for  the 
various  purposes  in  the  importing  coun¬ 
try.  These  committees  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “buzzard”  committees. 

From  some  of  the  contracts  which  have 
been  negotiated,  it  might  appear  that 
instead  of  the  United  States  negotiating 
in  its  own  interest,  each  agency  was  try¬ 
ing  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  per¬ 
centage  of  the  sales  receipts  for  its  own 
use,  while  the  State  Department  seem¬ 
ingly  was  trying  to  obtain  all  it  could  for 
the  foreign  country  involved,  and  one 
can  only  wonder  who  was  present  rep¬ 
resenting  our  Government  and  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

As  a  result,  it  might  appear  that  par¬ 
ticular  agencies  are  allocated  funds  far 
in  excess  of  their  real  or  immediate 
needs,  which  funds  are  then  frozen  in 
bank  accounts  in  the  foreign  countries 
involved  and  are  subject  to  depreciation 
through  the  inflation  of  the  currency  of 
such  countries,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  is  going  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  market  to  buy  currencies  of  these 
same  countries  with  U.S.  hard  dollars,  to 
operate  its  other  programs. 

We  cannot  expect  to  do  business  on 
such  a  basis  without  going  bankrupt.  We 
can  afford  to  make  gifts  to  peoples  of  un¬ 
derprivileged  countries,  or  when  a  disas¬ 
ter  occurs  in  some  foreign  land,  but  when 
we  permit  our  business  transactions  with 
foreign  countries  even  though  one  of  the 
objectives  is  the  economic  development 
of  such  countries,  our  transactions 
should  be  on  a  business  basis.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  are  not  only  suffering  huge 
losses,  but  we  are  gaining  the  disrespect 
of  the  people  with  whom  we  are  dealing. 

In  my  opinion,  the  practices  which  I 
have  outlined  present  a  fantastic .  pic¬ 
ture  of  waste  and  irresponsibility  which 
can  amount  to  billions  of  dollars  of  loss¬ 
es  to  the  United  States. 


In  this  connection  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  facts,  to  correct  such  abuses,  I  in¬ 
troduced  an  amendment  to  Public  Law 
488 — section  101(f) — which  was  ap¬ 
proved  August  8,  1961,  and  which  re¬ 
quired  this  country,  in  making  Public 
Law  480,  title  I  sales,  to  obtain,  under 
such  agreements,  rates  of  exchange 
which  were  not  less  favorable  than  the 
rates  at  which  U.S.  Government  agen¬ 
cies  could  buy  currencies  from  the  U.S. 
disbursing  officers  in  the  respective 
countries. 

This  amendment,  for  the  most  part, 
stopped  this  practice.  The  House  for¬ 
eign  aid  authorization  bill,  section 
402(a),  changed  section  101(f)  of  Public 
Law  480  so  as  to  require  only  that  the 
United  States  obtain  the  highest  rates  of 
exchange  legally  obtainable.  This 
amendment  would  not  only  permit  the 
relaxing  of  the  terms  of  the  sales  agree¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change;  it  would  also  permit  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  conducting  programs 
with  foreign  currencies  to  purchase  such 
currencies  at  rates  other  than  those  at 
which  the  commodities  were  sold. 

House  Report  No.  646,  at  page  48,  gives 
this  as  the  only  substantial  reason  for 
this  amendment,  and  states  that  the 
Government  agencies  would  like  to  get 
the  currencies  at  realistic  rates  of  ex¬ 
change  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Nothing 
is  said  as  to  why  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  get  realistic  rates  when  the 
commodities  are  sold — and,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  let  no  one  tell  you  that  these  un¬ 
favorable  rates  we  received  for  these 
sales  resulted  from  a  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  commodities.  They  resulted  from 
political  or  giveaway  considerations  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  State  Department  or  the 
foreign-assistance  groups. 

Perhaps  I  can  shed  more  light  on  this 
amendment  by  going  into  a  little  more 
detail.  It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
two  countries — namely,  Indonesia  and 
Poland — the  purpose  of  the  Ellender 
amendment  was  defeated — although  I  do 
not  know  on  what  authority — by  fixing 
the  official  rates  of  exchange  between 
these  two  countires  and  the  United  States 
at  arbitrarily  low  rates  to  correspond 
with  the  collection  rates  received  in  the 
Public  Law  480  sales.  This,  of  course, 
did  not  please  the  agencies  downtown 
which  had  a  need  for  foreign  currencies, 
because  when  they  came  up  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  from  Congress  for  construc¬ 
tion  or  other  program  purposes  in  certain 
foeign  countries,  they  wanted  to  receive 
their  full  dollar’s  worth.  In  this  regard, 
we  cannot  blame  them;  but  why  should 
we  not  also  get  our  dollar’s  worth  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  Public  Law  480  sales? 

It  probably  was  not  surprising  that  at 
the  hearings  on  the  State  Department 
appropriation  bill  this  year,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Foreign  Buildings  Operations 
of  the  State  Department,  which  uses 
substantial  foreign  currencies,  com¬ 
plained: 

The  recent  Ellender  amendment  to  Public 
Law  480  had  the  effect  of  requiring  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  purchase  Public  Law  480  Polish 
zlotys  at  the  rate  of  24  to  $1  instead  of  the 
previous  rate  of  55  to  $1,  which  overnight 
multiplied  the  cost  by  a  2.3  factor. 
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It  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  not 
at  all  the  result  of  the  so-called  Ellender 
amendment,  but  was  due  to  the  action 
of  the  executive  department  in  accepting 
an  arbitrarily  low  exchange  rate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Public  Law  480  commodity 
sales  to  Poland.  Inasmuch  as  the  wit¬ 
nesses  indicated  that  they  had  received 
their  impression  from  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  there  was  addressed  to .  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  chairman,  a  letter,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1963,  which,  in  substance  re¬ 
quested  advice  as  to  why  such  an  arbi¬ 
trarily  low  exchange  rate  had  been 
established. 

By  letter  of  October  11,  1963,  from  the 
Secretary,  after  an  explanation  to  the 
effect  that  24  zlotys  to  $1  was  the  best 
rate  the  U.S.  negotiators  could  get  in 
negotiating  the  sales  to  Poland,  it  was 
„  pointed  out  that  any  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
ceeds  which  the  United  States  did  not 
use,  would,  by  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  be  repaid  by  Poland  in  dollars, 
after  a  specified  number  of  years,  at  the 
same  rate,  and  that  as  the  disbursing 
)  officer’s  sales  to  the  U.S.  agencies  were 
also  at  24  to  $1,  no  loss  to  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  involved.  In  other  words, 
it  was  simply  bypassing  the  law.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  why  is  there  any  need  to  change 
section  101(f) ,  if  we  are  not  losing  money 
under  it  now,  provided  Poland  lives  up 
to  its  agreement  and  we  do  not  decide 
later  to  give  Poland  most  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds?  Why  should  we  change  the  law 
so  that  we  shall  begin  to  lose  money  on 
such  transactions?  Again,  let  me  point 
out  that  we  did  not  have  to  make  the 
sales  to  Poland  at  substantially  less  than 
half  of  the  world  market  price;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  decision  to  make  these 
sales  had  to  be  a  purely  political  deter¬ 
mination,  and  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
aid.  Incidentally,  it  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Treasury  Department  re¬ 
portedly  was  unable  to  advise  the  com¬ 
mittee  what  a  realistic  exchange  rate 
between  the  United  States  and  Poland 
would  be  at  the  present  time;  but  if  we 
)  ask  any  traveler  who  recently  has  been 
in  Poland,  he  will  tell  us  that,  except 
from  the  U.S.  disbursing  officer  and  from 
official  Polish  banks,  one  can  obtain 
throughout  Poland  75  zlotys  to  $1,  and 
nobody  asks  any  questions. 

I  think  the  facts  that  I  have  given 
show  ample  reason  why  an  amendment 
such  as  this  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  act,  and 
I  urged  my  colleagues  attending  the  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House  on  this  bill  not 
to  recede  to  the  House  position  on  sec¬ 
tion  402(a)  of  H.R.  7885. 

Notwithstanding  my  plea  for  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  the  House  amendment,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  agreed  to  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  agencies  in  attempting  to  obtain 
some  shortsighted  selfish  gains  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  employees  abroad  by  this 
House  amendment,  have  really  out¬ 
smarted  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
language  of  the  House  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

(f)  Obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to 
the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable 
from  the  Government  or  agencies  thereof  in 
the  respective  countries. 


I  emphasize  “highest”  and  “legally  ob¬ 
tainable.”  The  highest  legally  obtain¬ 
able  rate  in  most  multiple  rate  countries 
would  be  the  tourist  rate,  which  would  be 
much  higher  than  the  so-called  official 
rate  or  commercial  rate  for  imports.  As 
I  interpret  it,  this  amendment  would 
make  Public  Law  480  agreements  non- 
negotiable  in  the  very  countries  where 
our  agencies  want  to  get  away  from  the 
Ellender  amendment. 

A  good  example  is  Brazil,  where  the 
rate  of  exchange  in  the  community  banks 
down  there  is  about  1,200  cruzeiros  to  $1. 
This  is  the  highest  legally  obtainable 
rate.  Do  you  think  the  Brazilians  are 
going  to  give  us  1,200  cruzeiros  to  the  dol¬ 
lar  in  purchasing  our  wheat  and  other 
agricultural  commodities? 

I  do  not  want  to  hold  up  this  bill,  but 
I  am  giving  fair  warning  to  the  agencies 
that  the  action  they  have  taken  by  get¬ 
ting  the  House  amendment  adopted  and 
deleting  the  so-called  Ellender  amend¬ 
ment  is  unconscionable.  Until  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  review  Public  Law  480 
in  all  of  its  facets  and  ramifications  next 
year,  I  would  hope,  in  fact  I  urge  them, 
to  continue  the  former  policy  under  the 
Ellender  amendment  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  in  regard  to  this  question  to 
Mr.  Dillon  and  the  reply  of  Secretary 
Dillon  in  which  he  has  pointed  out  that 
I  was  right. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

September  12,  1963. 

Hon.  Douglas  Dillon, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  August  29,  1963, 
in  connection  with  appropriations  hearings 
dealing  with  the  Foreign  Buildings  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Department  and  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies,  it  was  developed  that 
the  Department  had  inserted  in  its  fiscal  year 
1964  justifications  for  funds  that  “The  recent 
Ellender  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  had 
the  effect  of  requiring  this  program  to  pur¬ 
chase  Public  Law  480  Polish  zlotys  at  a  rate 
of  24  to  $1  instead  of  the  previous  rate  of 
55  to  $1.  Overnight,  this  multiplied  costs  by 
a  2.3  factor.” 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  witness  that  the 
Ellender  amendment1  only  required  that  in 
negotiating  title  I,  Public  Law  480  sales  agree¬ 
ments,  the  President  shall  “obtain  rates  of 
exchange  applicable  to  the  sales  of  com¬ 
modities  under  such  agreements  which  are 
not  less  favorable  than  the  rates  at  which 
U.S.  Government  agencies  can  buy  curren¬ 
cies  from  the  U.S.  disbursing  officers  in  the 
respective  countries.”  When  the  witness 
was  asked  who  had  made  the  interpretation 
of  this  amendment,  the  reply  was  that  the 
interpretation  had  been  made  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department. 

There  was  further  discussion  as  to  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  Treasury  interpretation  and  as 
to  why  U.S.  agencies  received  only  24  zlotys  to 
$1,  when  the  regular  rate  was  55  to  $1. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
appropriations  for  the  State  Department,  I 
have  been  requested  to  ask  you  why  this 
interpretation  had  been  placed  upon  the 
law  by  your  Department.  I  should  also  like 
to  know  at  what  rate  of  exchange  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  are  being  sold  to  Poland, 
and  further,  if  the  rate  set  by  the  Treasury 
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is  responsible  for  other  Government  agencies 
receiving  less  Polish  currency  for  the  dollar 
than  the  regular  rate  of  55  to  $1.  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  further  requested  that  you 
apprise  the  various  agencies  concerned  that 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Ellender  amend¬ 
ment,  but  results  from  an  executive  decision. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClellan. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  11,  1963. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  12,  inquiring  about 
the  rate  of  exchange  applied  to  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  Poland  and  also 
asking  "if  the  rate  set  by  the  Treasury  is 
responsible  for  other  Government  agencies 
receiving  less  Polish  currency  for  the  dollar 
than  the  regular  rate  of  55  to  $1.” 

The  rate  of  55  zlotys  to  the  dollar  was  a. 
rate  used  solely  within  the  U.S.  Government 
but  not  used  in  dealings  with  the  Polish 
Government  or  with  exchange  dealers.  It 
was  determined  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  be  a  reasonable  rate,  in  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  level  of  prices  in  Poland  and  the  United 
States  in  1954,  and  was  utilized  by  the  U.S. 
disbursing  officer  for  sales  of  zlotys  available 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Agreement  of 
April  22,  1946,  and  later  from  title  I  sales 
to  tf.S.  agencies  and  to  authorized  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  personnel. 

As  of  February  11,  1957,  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  establishment  of  an  official 
rate  of  exchange  at  24  zlotys  to  $1  for  tourist 
and  certain  other  invisible  transactions  and 
this  remains  the  highest  rate  of  exchange 
officially  established  by  the  Government.  The 
U.S.  disbursing  officer  continued  to  use  the 
55  to  $1  rate,  however,  until  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe  the  maximum  official  rate  of 
24  to  $1  on  December  15,  1961,  as  a  result 
of  discussions  arising  from  negotiation  of  a 
new  Public  Law  480  sales  agreement. 

The  U.S.  negotiators  had  attempted  during 
some  5  months  of  negotiations  to  obtain 
agreement  to  the  rate  of  55  to  $1  for  the 
Public  Law  480,  title  I  agreement  signed  on 
December  15,  1961.  The  Polish  representa¬ 
tives  remained  adamant,  however,  and  said 
they  could  not  agree  to  a  rate  higher  than 
24  to  $1  because  of  what  they  deemed  over¬ 
riding  political  considerations,  and  because 
it  would  be  against  Polish  law.  U.S.  agencies 
were,  therefore,  confronted  with  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  accepting  the  more  appreciated  ex¬ 
change  rate,  or  concluding  no  Public  Law  480, 
title  I  agreement  with  Poland.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  overall  interest  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  conclusion  of  the 
agreement  with  a  24  to  $1  exchange  rate. 

Since  1957,  the  Public  Law  480  agreements 
with  Poland  provide  that,  to  the  extent  that 
the  zlotys  are  not  used  by  the  United  States, 
they  will  be  repurchased  by  Poland  with  dol¬ 
lars  at  this  same  rate  over  a  specified  period 
of  years  in  the  future.  Since  relatively  few 
of  the  zlotys  are  being  used,  the  bulk  of  them 
will  be  subject  to  this  provision  and,  to  the 
extent  that  the  zlotys  are  repurchased,  no 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Government  will  result. 

If  a  case  arises  where  the  negotiators  of 
Public  Law  480,  title  I  sales  agreements  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  deposit  rate  as  high  as 
the  rate  at  which  U.S.  Government  agencies 
could  otherwise  buy  local  currencies  in  the 
market  with  dollars,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  regarded  the  Ellender  amendment 
as  requiring  a  conformity  between  the  de¬ 
posit  rate  that  is  obtained  and  the  rate  used 
by  U.S.  disbursing  officers  in  making  sales 
to  U.S.  agencies.  The  24  zlotys  to  $1  is  the 
highest  deposit  rate  which  the  negotiators 
of  the  sales  agreement  with  Poland  were  able 
to  obtain  and  it  is  currently  in  force.  The 
rate  for  disbursing  officer  sales  to  U.S.  agen¬ 
cies  is  also  24  zlotys  to  $1.  You  will  appreci¬ 
ate  that  what  is  a  less  favorable  rate  than 
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formerly,  from  the  buying  agencies’  point 
of  view.  Is  a  more  favorable  rate  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  whose  local  currency  is  being  sold;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  Is  no  loss  to  the  U.S. 
Government  on  the  zlotys  used  by  the  U.S. 
Government  agencies  concerned. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Senator  McGee,  in  his  report 
on  “Personnel  Administration  and  Oper¬ 
ations  of  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment”  has  endorsed  the  so-called 
Ellender  amendment  to  Public  Law  480. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
an  amendment  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  retained  in  conference.  I 
make  particular  reference  to  the  Senate 
amendment  which  added  a,  new  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  to  section  612  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  sell  U.S.-owned  for¬ 
eign  currencies  to  U.S.  citizens  for  travel 
or  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  amend¬ 
ment  but  it  contains  an  error  which  I 
will  correct  when  Public  Law  480  is  re¬ 
viewed  and  rewritten  next  year.  The  er¬ 
ror  made  is  in  connection  with  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  receipts.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  receipts  from  these 
sales  will  go  into  the  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Treasury.  However,  the 
receipts  should  be  returned  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  instead  of  the 
Treasury.  As  I  have  stated  I  will  correct 
this  oversight  when  Public  Law  480  is 
rewritten  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
excerpt  from  his  report  printed  in  the 
Record  and  other  material  that  I  have 
on  the  amendment. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  advanced,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  conference 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  McGee  Report 

The  Public  Law  480  programs  adminis¬ 
tered  overseas  by  AID,  although  receiving 
much  more  attention  currently  than  under 
predecessor  agencies,  are  still  understaffed 
and  are  not  receiving  nearly  the  attention 
necessary  to  realize  their  full  potential. 
These  foreign  agriculture  programs,  which 
have  aggregrated  approximately  $19  billion 
(U.S.  costs) ,  have  been  sold  short  almost 
from  their  inception  in  1954.  They  simply 
have  not  received  the  same  treatment  as 
those  programs  for  which  the  administering 
agencies  (AID  and  predecessor  organization) 
have  had  to  come  to  Congress  for  direct 
appropriations;  for  example: 

Prior  to  the  so-called  Ellender  amendment, 
agricultural  sales  at  world  market  prices  for 
foreign  currencies  (under  title  I)  were  made 
at  unrealistically  low  foreign  exchange  rates, 
which  admittedly  resulted  in  rates  below 
world  market  prices  of  approximately  $700 
million. 

The  loans  to  foreign  governments  of  cur¬ 
rencies  generated  by  title  I  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  sales  generally  have  not  been  given 
the  attention  which  dollar  loans  from  direct 
appropriations  have  received. 

Outright  grants  of  these  sales  proceeds  to 
foreign  countries  have,  at  times,  been  made 
in  little  short  of  a  cavalier  manner  and,  at, 
times,  under  circumstances  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand.  Althought  the  law  requires  con¬ 
gressional  sanction  of  such  grants,  except  in 


cases  where  the  President  determines  it 
would  be  inappropriate  or  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  all  such  grants  (ap¬ 
proximately  $1  yx  billion)  have  been  made 
by  the  "exception”  route,  and,  at  times,  have 
amounted  to  as  much  as  37  Vi  percent  of  total 
sales  proceeds. 

There'  appears  to  have  been  a  widespread 
misconception  that  as  the  commodities,  the 
sales  of  which  generated  these  currencies, 
were  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States,  less  value  should  be  attached  to  these 
currencies.  This  has  resulted  in  excessive 
concessions  to  some  countries  to  the  great 
detraction  of  this  most  important  and  valu¬ 
able  foreign  assistance  program. 

The  argument  that  is  was  necessary  to 
make  the  concessions  which  were  made  in 
Public  Law  480  title  I  sales  in  order  to  con¬ 
summate  such  sales,  does  not  hold  water; 
first,  because  under  the  regular  concessions 
permitted  by  the  law — of  subsidizing  the 
commodities  to  world  market  prices,  of  ac¬ 
cepting  local  currencies  in  payment,  of  fi¬ 
nancing  much  of  the  ocean  freight,  or  loan¬ 
ing  a  large  percentage  of  the  proceeds  back 
to  the  purchasing  country,  and  of  using  the 
remainder  of  the  proceeds  in  the  country — 
make  such  sales  competitive  practically  any¬ 
where,  and  second,  because  the  greatest  con¬ 
cessions  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants 
back  to  the  recipient  countries  were  made 
in  those  countries  which  were  the  least  able 
to  purchase  such  commodities  in  the  open 
market. 

Dependency  Schools  Abroad  To  Be  Admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Secretary  op  State 

In  considering  the  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  act  of  1964,  the  House,  in  addition  to 
the  amendments  it  made  to  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  amendments  to  other 
laws. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  dwell  on  each  of 
these  amendments,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  is  bad  legislative  practice  to 
amend  other  laws  in  this  particular  con¬ 
troversial  legislation.  I  have  already  illus- 
strated  the  evils  that  are  inherent  in  this 
practice  in  the  statement  I  made  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  connection  with  the  amendment  of 
section  101(f)  of  Public  Law  480. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  merely  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  some  far- 
reaching  legislation  that  was  included  in  the 
bill  by  the  House,  stricken  by  the  Senate, 
but  finally  Incorporated  into  the  measure 
because  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  yielded 
to  the  House.  The  particular  amendment 
to  which  I  have  reference  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  amend¬ 
ing  section  1081  thereof  and  providing  as 
follows:  “The  Secretary  [of  State]  *  *  *  is 
authorized  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  ap¬ 
propriate  and  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  to  establish,  operate,  and 
maintain  primary  schools  and  school  dormi¬ 
tories  and  related  educational  facilities  for 
primary  and  secondary  schools  outside  the 
United  States  or  to  make  grants  of  funds  for 
such  purposes  or  otherwise  provide  for  such 
educational  facilities.  *  *  *  The  Foreign 
Service  Building  Act  of  1926,  as  amended 
*  *  *  may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  in 
providing  assistance  for  educational  facili¬ 
ties.  Assistance  may  include  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to  hiring,  transporting,  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  teachers  and  other  necessary  per¬ 
sonnel.” 

I  wonder  if  this  legislation  would  have 
been  adopted  at  this  time  if  it  had  been 
made  subject  to  the  complete  scrutiny  of 
the  Congress.  Does  the  Congress  want  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  operate  dependency 
schools  abroad?  Is  the  Congress  aware  of 
the  ultimate  cost  of  this  program?  I  heard 
no  discussion  regarding  this  legislation  on 
the  floor.  I  know  nothing  about  its  ulti¬ 
mate  cost,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
majority  of  Senators  here  today  lack  such 
knowledge. 


This  practice  of  amending  other  laws 
through  the  medium  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
must  be  stopped.  There  is  a  real  deception 
inherent  in  getting  Congress  to  focus  its 
attention  on  foreign  aid  and  then  slipping  in 
amendments  to  other  laws,  very  often  with 
far-reaching  consequences.  I  cannot  em¬ 
phasize  too  strongly  the  need  for  keeping 
the  foreign  aid  bill  a  clean  bill,  to  include 
only  legislation  on  foreign  assistance,  and 
not  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act, 
Public  Law  480,  and  what  have  you. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  my  understanding  that  I  have 
10  minutes  left  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon.  . 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  wishes 
to  ask  him  some  questions.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  a 
few  minutes  of  the  time  available  to 
him,  inasmuch  as  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
serve  the  10  minutes  I  have  left  for  final 
rebuttal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
some  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  5  minutes  of  his  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  so  that  he  may 
ask  his  questions? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  believe  I  can  say  all 
I  need  to  say  in  2  minutes,  but  I  should 
like  to  leave  some  time,  of  course,  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  respond  to  one 
or  two  questions  that  I  do  not  believe 
will  take  much  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  2  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  start 
with,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  will  yield  him  more  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  On  page  63  of  the  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  is  a  new  section 
which  was  added  by  virtue  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  have  provided  a  ceil¬ 
ing  of  $5  million  annually  for  the  U.S. 
shares  of  the  contributions  to  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  This 
amendment  would  have  meant  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  the 
United  States  could  spend  up  to  $5  mil¬ 
lion  for  its  share  of  the  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  FAO. 

The  FAO  operates  on  a  calendar  year 
basis.  For  the  calendar  year  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1964,  the  United  States  will  be 
committed  to  $5.7  million;  so  that  after 
next  June  30,  in  the  fiscal  year  1965 
budget,  we  could  well  appropriate  the 
money  necessary  to  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  $5  million  limitation 
contained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  $5.7  million  to  which  we 
are  obligated  under  the  budget  now  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  FAO. 

Our  own  budget  experts  in  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  FAO  conference  advo¬ 
cated  a  $36.7  million  budget  for  the  bi¬ 
ennium,  which  would  have  required  a 
$5.3  million  as  the  U.S.  share  of  the  con¬ 
tributions.  However,  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  FAO  had  recommended  a  $39.7 
million  budget,  which  was  finally  re¬ 
duced  $900,000  to  $38.8  million  for  the 
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biennium.  This  will  entail  the  $5.7 
million  contribution  by  the  United 
States. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  $5  million  ceil¬ 
ing  item  was  deleted  by  the  conference 
committee,  and  I  can  find  nothing  in  the 
conference  report  about  it.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
if  he  would  please  explain  why  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 

As  the  Senator  has  already  stated,  the 
limitation  of  $5  million  was  in  place  of 
the  former  limitation  or  a  percentage. 
We  now  contribute  32.2  percent  of  the 
FAO  budget,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

I  believe  he  attended  the  conference. 
As  the  Senator  has  already  pointed  out, 
the  $5  million  would  have  required,  we 
believe,  a  default  in  the  obligation  we 
heretofore  have  had  in  contributing  32.2 
percent  of  the  budget  as  accepted. 

The  House  had  no  Such  limitation. 
We  had  the  $5  million  put  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  We  thought,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  take  arbitrary  action  at  this  late  date 
which  might  put  us  in  the  position  of 
defaulting  on  what  had  been  our  pre¬ 
vious  agreement  as  to  our  percentage  of 
the  total.  Heretofore  we  have  operated 
on  the  general  principle  that  in  relation 
to  most  of  the  international  organiza¬ 
tions  we  would  like  to  approximate  that 
one-third.  That  is  approximately  what 
our  contribution  is  to  the  basic  operation 
of  the  United  Nations  as  opposed  to 
certain  specific  operations,  such  as 
UNICEF,  the  labor  organization,  and  so 
on.  The  proposal  approximates  the 
general  principle  of  on-third  of  the 
amount.  I  believe  that  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  the  Senate  has  followed  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  other  Members  rather  than 
appropriate  specific  amounts  in  dollars. 

We  have  tried  it  both  ways  in  the  past. 
Usually  we  have  come  back  to  the  per¬ 
centage  basis  of  computation. 

I  do  not  feel  very  strongly  about  the 
question.  The  House  did.  It  had  no 
such  limitation.  It  said  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  be  unworkable. 

We  cannot  anticipate  what  the  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  from  year  to  year.  If  we 
should  put  an  arbitrary  limit  on  it,  we 
might  run  into  difficulty.  It  does  not 
allow  for  any  expansion  of  the  budget. 
It  is  believed  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
percentage  limitation  is  the  more  flexible 
and  the  more  workable  way  to  limit  our 
contribution.  That  is  about  all  I  can 
say. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  recognize  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  flexibility  which  the  percentage 
formula  provides.  However,  it  seems 
that  our  budget  experts  on  our  delegation 
should  have  some  backing  by  Congress. 
When  our  budget  experts,  after  a  great 
amount  of  time,  come  forward  with  a 
proposed  budget  of  $36.7  million,  which 
would  entail  $5.3  million  a  year  as  our 
share  of  our  contribution,  they  should 
receive  a  little  more  consideration  than 
they  did. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  reasoning  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Even  that  figure  is  above  the 
specific  limitation  of  $5  million  proposed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
did  not  hear  me  when  I  pointed  out  that 
since  the  FAO  is  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
the  $5.3  million  would  cover  the  entire 
calendar  year  of  1964;  whereas  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  is  considering  runs 
only  through  June  30,  1964,  so  there 
would  be  ample  time  in  the  1965  budget 
to  make  up  that  $300,000  difference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  to  say.  I  believe  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  deal  with  these  relatively  small 
items  and  make  special  appropriations. 
If  the  Senator  wishes,  he  could  lower 
the  percentage.  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
lowering  the  percentage  so  that  we  would 
not  have  to  deal  with  individual  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper], 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  conference  report.  I  am  happy 
that  in  my  service  in  the  Senate  I  have 
supported  the  concept  of  foreign  aid. 
There  are  many  people  in  the  country 
who  believe  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  ended.  It  is  evident 
from  the  actions  of  Congress  this  year 
that  there  are  not  many  who  believe  that 
funds  should  not  be  cut.  As  I  said  in 
recent  weeks,  I  have  not  felt,  in  this  de¬ 
bate,  that  they  should  not  be  cut.  I 
voted  for  cuts.  Although  I  support  the 
concept  of  foreign  aid,  I  believe  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  information  to  know 
whether  the  program  is  as  effective  as 
it  should  be. 

What  I  say  today  is  not  in  derogation 
of  the  work  of  the  committee,  because  I 
am  sure  that  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  know  more  about 
the  program  than  do  we  who  are  not  its 
members,  as  interested  as  we  are  in  it. 
I  believe  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  there  has  been  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  effective  debate  upon  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  subject, 
though  it  is  of  great  interest  to  me.  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  to  a  point  I  raised 
in  the  debate. 

I  offered  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  establish,  at  the  direction 
of  the  President,  certain  committees  to 
be  made  up  both  of  persons  outside  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  and  in  Government 
service,  to  make  searching  examinations 
and  reports  on  our  foreign  aid  program 
in  various  areas  of  the  world,  such  as 
southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and,  if  necessary,  specific 
countries. 

My  purpose  in  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  to  suggest  that  the  work  of 
the  Clay  Committee  should  be  extended. 
The  Clay  Committee  and  its  report  in 
respect  to  foreign  aid  have  had  a  greater 
impact  upon  Congress,  and  indeed  upon 
the  country,  than  any  other  report  ever 
made. 

My  purpose  was  to  extend  that  work, 
to  determine  whether,  in  specific  areas 
or  on  certain  countries  which  receive  the 
greater  portion  of  our  aid,  15  or  16  re¬ 
ceive  one-half  of  our  economic  aid,  the 


program  is  effective,  because  if  cuts  are 
to  be  made,  they  will  be  applied  generally 
to  the  program  and  will  fall  upon  the 
just  as  well  as  the  unjust. 

The  conference  in  effect  struck  the 
amendment  which  I  offered,  though  not 
wholly.  I  believe  the  recommendation 
would  permit  the  President  to  order 
such  studies  if  he  felt  them  to  be  proper. 

1  note,  also,  that  an  amendment  has  been 
added  which  I  believe  is  similar  in  intent 
to  the  one  I  offered.  Section  102(f) 
reads: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
title  for  a  project  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  project  will  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the  requesting 
country,  taking  into  account  the  current 
human  and  material  resource  requirements 
of  that  country  and  the  relationship  between 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  project  and 
the  overall  economic  development  of  the 
country,  and  that  such  project  specifically 
provides  for  appropriate  participation  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 

A  great  part  of  that  language  was  in 
the  amendment  I  offered. 

I  know  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  man  of  good,  solid,  practical 
judgment.  I  say  that  not  only  from  a 
general  estimate  of  him,  but  also  because 
of  my  memory  of  the  report  he  made  to 
us  on  foreign  aid  in  various  countries 
after  he  had  made  one  of  his  first  trips 
around  the  world,  at  which  time  he  re¬ 
viewed,  in  very  practical  terms,  to  50  or 
60  of  us  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  room,  what  he  thought  was  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  in  various 
countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Sen¬ 
ator  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  only 
purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to  say  that 
I  hope  the  President  will  extend  the  work 
of  the  Clay  Committee.  I  hope  he  will 
establish  what  he  believes  to  be  proper 
committees,  to  be  made  up  of  some  men 
in  Government  service  and  some  men  of 
great  ability  outside  of  Government  serv¬ 
ice,  to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  regarding  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  program. 

I  say,  most  respectfully,  that  no  such 
information  is  available  to  us  today. 
There  have  been  five  agencies  since  the 
Marshall  plan.  There  have  been  11  ad¬ 
ministrators.  The  reports  which  have 
come  to  us  have  not  given  us  information 
about  specific  countries. 

There  is  a  division  in  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  There  is  a  division 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
Clay  Committee  has  been  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  able  to  give  any  kind  of  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  the  total  program.  I 
hope  that  similar  committees  will  be 
established  to  give  comprehensive  re¬ 
ports  on  various  countries.  Unless  this 
occurs,  there  will  continue  to  be  an  in¬ 
effective  program  in  many  countries  of 
the  world  and  eventually — perhaps  in  a 
short  time — this  program  will  not  sur- 
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vive.  That  is  my  reason  for  urging  that 
we  obtain  the  fullest  information,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  the  program  should  sur¬ 
vive  where  it  is  effective.  Many  others 
believe  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  speech  entitled  “Foreign 
Aid”  by  Hon.  Eugene  R.  Black,  former 
President  of  the  World  Bank.  In  this 
speech  he  makes  many  of  the  points  I 
make,  although  his  authority  is  greater 
than  mine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Aid 

(Text  of  an  address  by  Eugene  R.  Black,  for¬ 
mer  President  of  the  World  Bank,  director 

of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  before  the 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 

York  City,  N.Y.,  on  November  12, 1963) 

Mr.  Champion,  gentlemen,  when  I  retired 
from  the  World  Bank  last  January,  I  solemn¬ 
ly  resolved  that  I  would  retire  from  making 
public  speeches  at  the  same  time.  For  the 
first  40  or  50  years  of  my  life  I  got  along 
very  well  without  making  any  public 
speeches,  and,  on  leaving  the  World  Bank 
X  had  hoped  to  return  to  this  comfortable 
state  of  affairs.  But  I  didn’t  figure  on  George 
Champion’s  insidious  persuasiveness.  He  un¬ 
dermined  my  good  resolutions,  and  he  did  so 
by  appealing  to  the  all-too-obvious  need  for 
those  of  us  once  connected  with  that  busi¬ 
ness  called  foreign  aid  to  speak  out  occasion¬ 
ally,  to  remind  people  that  there  is  a  problem, 
a  very  important  problem,  and  that  we  have 
to  learn  to  live  with  the  problem  just  as 
surely  as  every  new  June  bride  has  to  learn 
to  live  with  her  mother-in-law. 

The  open  season  on  foreign  aid  in  Congress 
Is  exceptionally  late  and  violent  this  year; 
the  Appropriations  Committees  still  have  to 
reach  their  separate  verdicts  and  the  House- 
Senate  conference,  as  usual,  will  have  a  job 
of  compromising  to  do.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  do  not  want  anything  I  say  here 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  support  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  I  believe  in  foreign  aid.  More  im¬ 
portant  in  the  present  circumstances,  I  think 
David  Bell,  the  man  charged  with  making  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  work 
well,  deserves  from  Congress  a  chance  to  show 
his  mettle.  Working  with  Mr.  Bell  on  the 
Clay  Committee,  I  was  very  impressed  with 
his  grasp  of  the  complexities  of  his  job  and 
with  the  toughness  of  his  mind. 

In  fact,  if  I  could  wish  Mr.  Bell  one 
thing,  I  would  wish  him  a  clear-cut  contract 
for  at  least  5  years  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  decent  opportunity  to  put  into  effect 
some  of  the  changes  I  know  he  wants  to 
make.  In  the  15  years  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Marshall  plan  we  have  had  the  ECA, 
the  TCA,  the  MSA,  the  FOA,  the  ICA  and 
now  AID.  There  have  been  ,11  different  for¬ 
eign  aid  administrators,  including  Mr.  Bell. 
That’s  an  average  tenure  in  office  of  less  than 
18  months.  For  a  business  that  can’t  by  its 
nature  succeed  in  the  short  run,  that  is  a 
formula  for  ineffectiveness  if  ever  there  was 
one. 

I  would  also  wish  him  some  relief  from 
his  constant,  and  for  long  periods,  total 
preoccupation  with  congressional  reviews. 
Foreign  aid  is  the  only  major  program  in 
the  Federal  budget  which,  in  addition  to  the 
normal  and  necessary  reviews  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees,  has  to  be  authorized 
all  over  again  each  year  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  In  addition  to  that  part  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  budget  concerned  with  what  I  would 
call  economic  development,  there  is  a  large 
military  aid  budget  which  Mr.  Bell  must  de¬ 
fend,  yet  which  logically  belongs  in  the 
regular  military  budget  because  after  all,  an 
important  Justification  for  giving  arms  and 
other  forms  of  military  support  to  foreign 


nations  is  that  we  thereby  economize  on  our 
own  military  commitments  and  expendi¬ 
tures.  Aid  must  absorb  an  enormous  and  I 
think  quite  unnecessary  administrative  over¬ 
head  because  it  has  four  congressional 
hurdles  to  clear  anew  each  year,  and  a  bill 
to  defend  which  covers  an  unnecessarily 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  Mr.  Bell  deserves 
ter  be  relieved  of  some  of  these  chores,  which 
for  so  much  of  the  year  effectively  prevent 
him  from  doing  the  job  that  he  was  hired  to 
do. 

I  do  hope  Mr.  Bell  has  a  chance  to  do  the 
job  I  think  he  can  do;  I  do  not  want  any¬ 
thing  I  say  here  to  be  interpreted  as  opposing 
the  pending  legislation,  or  in  favor  of  sub¬ 
stantial  cuts  in  the  amount  requested.  But 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  the 
way  our  Government  has  administered  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  the  past  has  been  seriously  re¬ 
miss  in  several  important  respects.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  is  clear  now  that  there  is  a  large 
consensus  on  this  score  in  Congress,  in  AID 
itself  and  among  interested  outsiders  like 
my  colleagues  on  the  Clay  Committee. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reflected  this  growing 
consensus  in  several  important  respects. 
First,  the  committee  stressed  the  need  to 
introduce  more  stability  into  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  foreign  aid;  second,  the  com¬ 
mittee  underscored  the  importance  of  per¬ 
suading  other  nations,  particularly  former 
beneficiaries  of  the  Marshall  plan,  to  carry 
more  of  the  financial  burden.  Finally,  and 
I  think  most  important,  the  committee  made 
an  appeal  for  more  attention  to  the  quality 
of  the  assistance  that  we  give.  Let  me  for  a 
few  minutes  give  my  own  variations  on  these 
three  themes. 

The  Senators  said  that  they  were  “unen- 
thusiastic  about  aid  programs  *  *  *  whose 
major  purpose  is  to  provide  an  alternative 
to  Soviet  bloc  aid.”  Now  here  I  think  they 
put  their  fingers  on  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  instability  in  the  administration  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  the  past  and  of  public  disillu¬ 
sionment  with  foreign  aid  in  the  present. 
I  have  frequently  argued  that  we  ought  to 
be  very  skeptical  about  crediting  or  debit¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  for  dramatic  changes  in  the 
political  atmosphere.  It  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  foreign  aid  has  rarely  gotten  us 
anywhere  in  the  short  run.  Foreign  aid  can 
be — should  be — a  most  effective  agent  against 
communism  in  the  long  run  by  encourag¬ 
ing  those  policies  and  practices  in  other 
nations  which  lead  to  lasting  economic 
growth.  But  it  cannot  be  effective  if  it  is 
turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet  in  response 
to  unreasonable  political  expectations. 

I  have  been  most  interested  of  late  to  see 
how  the  Russians  themselves  appear  to  be 
painfully  discovering  the  fact  that  foreign 
aid  is  not  a  very  useful  weapon  for  political 
skirmishes.  I  have  over  the  years  confident¬ 
ly  predicted  that  the  Soviets  would  find  for¬ 
eign  aid  an  unrewarding  business  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  political  interests. 
Now  it  would  seem  that  they  are  beginning 
to  think  so  too. 

The  Soviets  have  a  vested  interest  in  every¬ 
body  else’s  troubles.  Buttressed  by  their 
naive  belief  in  communism  as  the  wave  of 
the  future,  they  are  out  to  create  political 
and  economic  instability  as  a  prelude  to 
communism.  To  them  foreign  aid  is  definite¬ 
ly  a  temporary  business,  designed  to  secure 
windfall  economic  and  political  profits. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  record.  No  doubt 
some  will  regard  Cuba  as  their  shining  suc¬ 
cess.  But  Russian  foreign  aid  did  not  create 
Castro  or  bring  him  to  power.  Russian  for¬ 
eign  aid  only  came  after  he  was  in  power. 
The  question  is,  “Will  Russian  foreign  aid 
keep  Castro  in  power?”  This  must  be  an 
embarrassing  question  to  the  Soviets; 
Cuba’s  bill  which  -the  Soviets  have  to  pay 
is  currently  running  at  $1.5  million  a  day. 
Perhaps  $2  billion  worth  of  ruble  aid  has 
already  gone  to  Cuba.  Recent  evidence  in 
the  newspapers  suggest  that  the  Soviets  are 


very  unhappy  at  this  continuing  drain.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Soviets  face  the  choice 
of  reducing  the  drain  by  assuming  ever  more 
directly  the  functions  of  the  Cuban  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  of  gradually  backing  away. 
Cuba,  after  all,  is  a  relatively  rich  country, 
and  this  the  Soviets  know.  Russian  foreign 
aid  to  Cuba  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  business  and  so  far  it  has  clearly  not 
been  a  very  successful  business. 

What  about  the  other  countries  to  which 
the  Russians  have  sent  foreign  aid  in  search 
of  windfall  profits?  The  list  includes  India, 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  and  Burma  in 
South  Asia;  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Egypt  in  the 
Middle  East;  Mali,  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
and  Somalia  in  Africa;  Cambodia  and  In¬ 
donesia  in  the  Far  East;  and  Brazil  and 
Argentina  in  Latin  America.  These  are  the 
countries  to  which  the  Soviets  have  given 
or  lent  each  $50  million  or  more  which  is 
hardly  a  large  sum  by  the  standards  of  U.S. 
aid,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  World  Bank 
standards.  What  about  the  windfall  profits 
achieved? 

In  Iraq,  a  major  recipient  of  Soviet  aid, 
the  Communist-backed  prime  minister,  Kas- 
sem,  lacked  staying  power,  he  was  assassi¬ 
nated,  and  the  Communist  Party  was  out¬ 
lawed  under  the  succeeding  regime.  In 
Egypt,  despite  the  Aswan  Dam  and  consid¬ 
erable  military  assistance,  the  Communist 
Party  remains  outlawed — and  the  Egyptian 
Government  last  year  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  the  bulwark  of  the  West’s  multi¬ 
lateral  trading  system.  India,  despite  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  Soviet  aid,  remains  the  world’s 
largest  working  democracy  and  is  clearly 
not  alined  with  the  Communists. 

If  the  Soviets  have  failed  to  show  much 
in  the  way  of  windfall  profits  out  of  their 
foreign  aid,  their  often  obviously  temporary 
and  troublemaking  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  brought  home  forcibly  to  many 
countries.  Burma  has  experienced  the  ill 
effects  of  having  its  rice  shipped  to  Russia 
and  resold  on  the  world  market;  Egypt  has 
had  the  same  experience  with  its  cotton. 
Guinea,  until  recently  exclusively  dependent 
on  Soviet  bloc  aid,  has  learned  what  it  is  to 
wait  while  promised  Soviet  delivery  dates 
slip  by  and,  in  company  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  has  experienced  the  illusion  of  the  So¬ 
viet  terms  of  aid,  which  are  characteristically 
low  in  interest  charges  and  high  in  the  price 
of  the  goods  shipped.  Also,  the  goods  have 
frequently  been  quite  inferior,  and  there 
have  been  lots  of  difficulties  with  spare  parts. 

Our  own  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
similarly  unsuccessful  insofar  as  it  has  been 
used  as  an  instrument  for  bartering  against 
the  Communists  for  the  favor  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  or 
for  short-term  political  advantage  in  those 
countries.  Foreign  aid  just  is  not  suitable 
as  a  means  of  inoculating  governments 
against  communism  or  bringing  about  in¬ 
stant  conversions  from  that  political  religion. 
Yet  despite  Mr.  Bell’s  several  references  to 
the  long-term  problems  to  which  foreign 
aid  must  be  addressed,  we  still  hear  prom¬ 
ises  of  economic  and  political  windfall  profits 
held  out  as  arguments  for  increasing  or 
maintaining  the  level  of  foreign  aid.  And 
recently  these  arguments  have  taken  a  new 
twist;  we  now  hear  urgent  pleas  to  stop 
foreign  aid  when  a  coup  d’etat  is  staged  in 
a  country  we  have  been  helping,  and  a  less 
tolerant  ruler  replaces  a  more  tolerant  one, 
and  I’m  afraid  that  here  again  we  are  pur¬ 
suing  unreasonable  political  expectations  in 
the  name  of  foreign  aid. 

Instead  of  trying  to  identify  foreign  aid 
with  unrealistic  political  expectations,  we 
ought  to  have  been  identifying  it  with  high 
priority  development  projects — projects 
which  are  well  engineered,  well  planned  fi¬ 
nancially  and  which  promise  to  produce 
things  these-,  countries  want  and  need  to 
earn  their  way  in  the  world.  Foreign  aid  in 
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these  countries  ought  to  be  identified  with 
fiscal  policies  which  offer  some  hope  that 
local  savings  will  flow  into  serious  develop¬ 
ments  and  not  flee  the  country  or  disappear 
in  inflation.  Foreign  aid  ought  to  be  iden¬ 
tified,  not  with  promises  by  countries  of 
what  they  may  do  in  the  future,  but  with 
the  first  tangible  steps  toward  action  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  economic  growth  a  reality. 
Foreign  aid  ought  to  be  identified  with  tax 
collection,  not  tax  evasion;  it  ought  to  be 
identified  with  a  healthy  investment  climate 
for  foreign  capital  and  not  with  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  foreign  properties. 

Here  again  there  is  a  growing  consensus, 
shared  by  the  Senate  committee  and  I  know 
by  Mr.  Bell  himself,  that  the  major  trouble 
with  our  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  past 
has  been  too  much  concern  over  quantity 
and  packaging,  and  too  little  concern  over 
the  quality  of  the  product  itself.  I  have 
said  that  a- lot  of  the  labels  we  have  put  on 
the  foreign  aid  package  in  the  past  have  been 
seriously  misleading.  I  might  add  that  I 
think  there  has  been  too  much  excitement 
over  the  quantities  involved.  Foreign  aid  has 
always  been  a  stimulant  to  American  ex¬ 
ports;  it  is  more  directly  now  a  stimulant 
than  ever  before.  The  Senate  committee 
estimated  that  only  10  percent  of  current 
foreign  aid  expenditures  represent  a  drain 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  In  view  of  this 
I  cannot  get  very  excited  about  the  argument 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  serious  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

I  can  and  do  get  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  we  have  been  trying  to 
spend  more  foreign  aid  than  we  have  been 
able  to  administer  effectively.  We  have  been 
most  reluctant  to  demand  the  conditions 
necessary  to  make  aid  effective  in  terms  of 
economic  development.  We  have  settled  for 
promises  when  we  should  have  waited  for 
action  to  justify  our  support.  We  have  not 
developed  that  standard  of  project  selection 
and  preparation  which  should  be  the  very 
hallmark  of  our  work.  In  general  we  have 
succeeded  in  identifying  foreign  aid  with 
large  amounts  of  money,  but  not  with  large 
numbers  of  projects  and  programs  which  are 
building  economic  strength  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  we  are  trying  to  help.  Fortunately 
there  has  been  concern  in  AID  about  these 
shortcomings  as  recent  changes  indicate. 

Congress  has  tried  in  some  cases  to  build 
into  the  foreign  aid  legislation  some  of  the 
necessary  conditions  which  should  govern 
foreign  aid  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  terms 
of  economic  growth.  There  is  for  example 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment  which  would 
bar  aid  to  countries  which  expropriate 
American  property  without  prompt  and 
adequate  compensation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  new  amendment  to  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  which  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  now.  That  amendment  goes  even 
further  than  the  original  one  and  says  that 
if  any  contracts  or  concessions  are  canceled 
by  a  foreign  government,  that  no  aid  should 
be  given  to  the  country  that  canceled  these 
contracts  or  concessions  until  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  has  been  paid,  and  paid  in  con¬ 
vertible  currency.  I’d  like  to  say  I  am  highly 
in  favor  of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  and 
his  new  one.  Congress  has  also  opposed 
using  foreign  aid  to  support  government- 
owned  industries.  I  certainly  favor  this 
legislative  limitation.  In  both  cases  the 
climate  for  private  investment  is  at  stake. 
Not  only  should  we,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
use  our  aid  in  every  way  possible  to  improve 
the  climate  for  our  own  and  other  foreign 
private  investments;  we  should  also  avoid 
encouraging  the  governments  of  these  new 
nations  to  expand  their  operations  into  areas 
where  other  forms  of  finance  and  enterprise 
can  be  encouraged.  There  is  no  government 
now  receiving  foreign  aid  which  does  not 
have  more  now  on  its  administrative  plate 
than  it  can  digest.  So,  to  condone  with  or 
aid  the  acquisition  of  foreign  industrial 


properties  or  to  use  aid  to  foster  government- 
owned  industries  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
justified  in  the  name  of  promoting  economic 
growth. 

But  most  of  the  conditions  which  should 
govern  foreign  aid  if  it  is  to  be  effective 
cannot  be  legislated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
attempts  to  do  so  would  only  compound 
further  the  already  very  difficult  adminis¬ 
trative  problem  which  the  AID  Administrator 
faces.  The  tests  of  success  in  any  foreign 
aid  program  are  easy  to  state  in  generalities: 
Is  the  program  identified  with  high  priority 
projects  which  are  producing  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living?  Is  the  Agency  insisting  on 
reasonable  fiscal  policies  as  a  prior  condition 
for  its  help?  Does  the  program  encourage 
reforms  needed  for  economic  growth?  But 
there  is  no  way  that  Congress,  through  legis¬ 
lation,  can  insure  that  any  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  will  pass  these  tests.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  whole  libraries  of  books  have  been 
written  attempting  to  define  some  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies,  there  is  in  practice  no  substitute  for 
careful  and  mature  personal  judgment  in  de¬ 
ciding  when  fiscal  conditions  are  ripe  for  aid 
and  when  they  are  not.  Nor  is  there  any  re¬ 
liable  substitute  for  personal  judgment  when 
it  comes  to  choosing  among  projects — when 
it  comes  to  deciding  what  is  of  high  priority 
and  what  is  not.  Our  Congress  cannot  legis¬ 
late  reforms  for  other  nations;  they  have  to 
be  negotiated.  So,  on  all  of  these  counts  the 
AID  Administrator’s  lot  is  not  an  easy  one. 
He  must  adopt  standards,  deliberately;  he 
must  set  conditions,  consciously;  and  he 
must  do  these  things  without  leaving  the 
legitimate  preserve  of  economic  development 
and  wandering  into  the  purely  political  pre¬ 
serve. 

Since  the  line  between  these  two  preserves 
is  often  very  unclear,  anybody  who  under¬ 
takes  to  administer  foreign  aid  is,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  living  dangerously.  I  have  always 
thought  that  an  international  organization 
could  offer  certain  protections  which  are 
particularly  valuable  in  the  administration 
of  foreign  aid — provided,  that  is,  that  the 
international  organization  is  like  the  World 
Bank  or  the  Monetary  Fund,  itself  governed 
by  financial  principles  and  not  simply  an 
organization  to  allow  a  lot  of  recipient  na¬ 
tions  to  divide  up  the  contributions  of  a 
few  donor  nations.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  know,  it  is  somewhat  easier  for  an 
international  organization  to  ask  for,  to  de¬ 
mand,  and  to  receive  the  assurances  and 
conditions  necessary  for  effective  aid  without 
being  accused  of  undue  interference  in  the 
international  affairs  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  or  of  trying  to  get  some  political 
advantage.  I  was  therefore  interested  to  see 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pick 
up  this  argument  and  lend  its  own  endorse¬ 
ment  in  its  recent  report.  I  personally 
believe  that  the  balance  between  bilateral 
and  multilateral  aid  should  be  redressed  in 
favor  of  multilateral  aid.  I  would  even  make 
a  guess  that  it  will  be  redressed  as  time  goes 
on.  And  as  it  becomes  more  evident  that 
foreign  aid  can  only  be  effective  if  it  is 
identified  with  projects  and  programs  that 
are  in  fact  producing  lasting  economic 
wealth. 

I  do  not  look  for  or  recommend  any  radi¬ 
cal  shift  away  from  bilateral  aid  in  favor  of 
multilateral  aid,  but  I  do  look  for  a  gradual 
shift.  I  don’t  think  bilateral  aid  can  ever  be 
completely  free  from  the  political  pressures 
of  the  moment;  to  some  extent  it  is  bound 
to  be  wasted  in  efforts  to  put  out  political 
fires.  In  the  long  run,  I  think  foreign  aid 
will  come  to  be  accepted  most  readily  where 
it  is  administered  by  organizations,  like  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Monetary  Fund  organi¬ 
zations  whose  primary  objective  is  economic 
development  and  not  to  gain  some  political 
or  commercial  benefits. 

But  the  problems  besetting  our  foreign  aid 
program  are  not  basically  institutional. 
Whether  foreign  aid  is  administered  inter¬ 
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nationally,  regionally  or  bilaterally,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  the  quality  of  the  product — 
the  conditions  asked  and  the  standards  set. 

I’d  like  to  leave  you  with  these  three 
thoughts: 

Some  say  that  if  the  threat  of  commu¬ 
nism  were  to  disappear  tomorrow,  Congress 
would  immediately  cut  off  all  foreign  aid. 
I  think  this  is  a  cynical  argument.  We  don’t 
need  foreign  aid  because  the  Communists 
make  it  necessary.  We  malign  the  power 
and  impact  of  our  own  heritage  when  we 
couple  foreign  aid  with  the  twists  and  turns 
of  Communist  policy.  We  give  foreign  aid 
because  it  is  both  imperative  and  unavoid¬ 
able  that  we  participate  in  the  development 
of  those  countries  which,  largely  because  of 
their  many-sided  encounters  with  Western 
civilization,  are  desperately  seeking  some  es¬ 
cape  from  their  poverty.  We  have  foreign 
aid  because  the  achievements  of  our  way  of 
life  in  the  past  have  made  it  a  matter  of 
self-respect  in  other  nations  to  ameliorate 
their  mass  poverty.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  the  threat  of  communism  in  no  way  alters 
this  fact.  If  we  are  to  remain  a  great  na¬ 
tion  in  the  Western  tradition — if  we  are  to 
remain  true  not  just  to  our  humanitarian 
tradition,  not  just  to  our  economic  precepts 
which  are  built  on  the  fact  that  prosperity 
flourishes  only  when  the  maximum  number 
of  people  and  nations  share  in  it — if  we  are 
to  remain  true  to  our  own  heritage  and  if 
we  are  to  accept  the  responsibilities  history 
has  thrust  on  us,  then  we  will  continue  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we 
approach  Congress  in  this  direct  way,  and 
stop  pretending  that  foreign  aid  is  a  sure 
cure  for  the  political  ills  that  plague  us  at 
the  moment.  Foreign  aid  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  as  a  means  of  promoting 
economic  growth  and  nothing  else.  It 
should  be  presented  in  terms  of  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  real  wealth.  It  should  be 
presented  in  response  to  actions,  not  prom¬ 
ises,  on  the  part  of  other  countries  which 
are  seriously  interested  in  economic  growth. 
It  should  be  presented,  not  as  a  bribe  for 
other  nations  to  reform,  but  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  other  nations  where  reforms  are 
already  underway.  Do  this  and  I  suggest  the 
political  benefits  will  come  as  natural  by¬ 
products.  Can  we  not  say  of  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  is  by  concentrating  on  eco¬ 
nomic  development  that  we  have  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  ameliorated  our  own  political  prob¬ 
lems?  Should  we  not  say  of  foreign  aid  that 
economic  development  is  what  we  are  after 
in  the  realistic  hope  that  it  will  yield  politi¬ 
cal  byproducts  consistent  with  our  own  se¬ 
curity  and  prosperity?  We’ve  tried  putting 
the  political  byproducts,  first:  now  I  think 
we  should  try  putting  economic  development 
first. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  more  effort  and 
thought  should  be  given  to  ways  and  means 
of  internationalizing  our  aid  effort.  The 
challenge  of  development  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  affects  all  Western  nations 
because  all  Western  nations  have  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much  to  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
in  today — a  world  divided  increasingly  by 
the  gap  in  wealth  between  those  who  have 
practiced  economic  development  and  those 
who  are  only  just  now  learning  how.  It 
makes  political  sense,  but  more  important 
it  makes  economic  sense  to  pool  the  re¬ 
sources  and  talents  of  the  Western  nations 
in  organizations  which  have  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  promoting  development.  This  is 
the  best  way,  I  submit,  to  gain  acceptance 
for  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  before 
foreign  aid  can  do  its  work. 

The  question,  then,  is  not:  “Should  we  con¬ 
tinue  foreign  aid?”  Of  course  we  should 
and  we  can  afford  every  penny  which  is  ad¬ 
ministered  effectively.  The  question  is. 
“How  can  we  improve  the  quality  of  the 
product?”  Foreign  aid  is  one  business 
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where  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  product.  And  if  we  insist  on 
this  I  predict  that  the  growing  opposition 
to  foreign  aid  by  Congress  and  others  will 
disappear  as  it  should. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  conference  report.  The  only 
reason  for  taking  time  to  speak  is  that 
the  report  carries  out,  in  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  respect,  such  a  forecast  for  the 
future  as  to  deserve  to  be  marked  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  this  debate. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling, 
which  I  share,  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  if  it  is  to  last — and  I  believe  it 
must  last,  as  an  essential  offensive 
against  communism  in  the  world  and  as 
an  essential  offensive  for  freedom  in  the 
world — must  have  a  new  direction,  a  new 
concept,  and  a  new  technique. 

Very  clearly,  as  always  happens,  what 
is  coming  is  forecast  by  what  is.  To  me 
the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  report 
for  the  future,  though  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  most  important  provision  in 
an  absolute  sense,  is  the  establishment  of 
an  advisory  committee  on  private  enter¬ 
prise,  which  is  now  contained  in  the  re¬ 
port  and  can  be  found  at  page  8. 

The  language  provides  that  the  advis¬ 
ory  committee,  which  will  meet  fre¬ 
quently — a  working  committee  meeting 
every  month — shall  furnish  information 
as  to  exactly  how  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  being  utilized.  I  em¬ 
phasize  that  this  does  not  mean  only 
private  enterprise  as  we  generally  think 
of  it,  as  business  and  profitmaking  con¬ 
cerns,  but  includes,  as  is  set  forth,  “labor 
and  professional,”  “universities  and 
foundations,”  and  “persons  with  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  government,”  who  are 
now  out  of  government.  They  will  chart 
the  way  in  which  the  foreign  aid  program 
can  be  carried  on  by  private  enterprise. 

I  predict  that  beginning  with  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1965,  and  in  the  years  after  that, 
the  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United 
States  will  be  extensively  carried  on  un¬ 
der  contract  with  business,  and  non¬ 
profit  private  enterprise  organizations 
will  be  intimately  woven  in  with  consorti¬ 
ums  of  business  concerns  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  will  be  pursuing  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  other  activities  directly 
and  with  partners  in  underdeveloped 
areas  and  will  be  carrying  out  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  for  training,  technical 
assistance,  and  other  activities  in  the 
most  economical  way. 

I  believe  that  the  absolute  dollar 
amount  to  be  spent  can  be  materially  cut 
in  respect  to  the  entire  conduct  of  this 
Government,  and  yet  I  believe  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  carried  on  with  infinitely 
more  efficiency  and  greater  fidelity  to 
the  real  purposes — the  encouragement  of 
freedom  and  the  encouragement  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise — if  we  readapt  the  pro¬ 
gram  completely  along  those  lines. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  American  people  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  investing  in  a  foreign  aid  cor¬ 
poration  very  much  along  the  lines  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  now 


in  the  process  of  development,  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  way  in  which  the  massive  sums 
required — which  are  required  in  credit 
as  well  as  in  money  and  in  technical  as¬ 
sistance  as  well  as  in  more  tangible  re¬ 
sources — may  be  invested  in  this  effort. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  appropriations  in  a  governmen¬ 
tal  sense  may  be  reduced,  the  aggregate 
amount  utilized  for  foreign  aid  must  be 
materially  increased.  The  only  way  to 
accomplish  that  is  to  harness  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

Finally,  the  insistence  in  the  proposed 
legislation  upon  the  absolute  indispensa¬ 
bility  of  participation  by  other  nations, 
especially  the  European  nations,  is  a 
major  point  of  emphasis.  This  must  be 
the  primary  thrust  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  foreign  aid  field. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  and  I  are  trying  to  work  on 
this  problem  with  a  great  Latin  American 
investment  company.  The  unity  and  the 
consortium  of  foreign  private  enter¬ 
prise — notably  in  Europe  and  Japan — 
with  American  private  enterprise,  in 
partnership  with  Latin  American  private 
enterprise,  such  as  the  company  we  are 
endeavoring  to  have  succeed,  and  with 
private  enterprise  in  other  areas — wheth¬ 
er  it  be  Africa,  Asia,  or  the  Middle  East — 
will  be  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

I  emphasize  this  forecast  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  United  States  is  becoming 
much  more  hardheaded  about  the  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
amendment  a  number  of  Senators  spon¬ 
sored  along  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  concerning  President 
Nasser. 

The  country  is  also  becoming  more 
hardheaded  about  the  utilization  of  the 
totality  of  its  resources,  including  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  program  a  success.  I  predict 
that  will  be  the  program  of  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  • 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  one-half  a  min¬ 
ute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  some 
persons  who  are  vitally  interested  in  this 
program  would  like  to  see  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  development  research  to  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  because  they  feel  it 
could  be  better  carried  on.  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  that  can¬ 
not  be  done  under  existing  law,  and  also 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  conference 
report  that  would  prevent  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  clear  au¬ 
thority  to  take  that  money  from  any 
source  in  part  1,  from  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  or  from  grants. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  view  of  the 
amount  involved,  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper  to  put  it  into  supporting  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  adoption  of  the  conference  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  for  1963.  It  is,  in  my  judg¬ 


ment,  a  fair  and  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  original  Senate  and  House 
bills,  between  which  there  were  many 
differences  and  conflicting  provisions. 

There  is  much  in  the  conference  bill 
which  may  be  displeasing  to  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  myself  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  every  detail  of  the  com¬ 
promise  bill. 

In  the  introducing  the  presentation  of 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee, 
I  made  quite  clear  in  my  statement  that 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  present  form 
of  the  program,  and  recommended  cer¬ 
tain  additional  changes  in  my  initial 
statement.  I  still  think  the  program 
needs  revising,  but  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  that  It  be  completely  mutilated, 
or  that  the  power  to  administer  efficient¬ 
ly  be  destroyed. 

There  is  nothing  alarming  or  shocking 
about  this.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  any 
compromise  that  no  one  can  be  satisfied 
with  it  in  all  its  particulars.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is  that  an  accommodation 
has  been  reached  that  includes  many  of 
the  preferences  of  each  House  and  that 
on  the  whole  should  be  satisfactory  to 
both  Houses. 

The  conference  bill  has  been  criticized 
for  what  is  said  to  be  too  high  an  authori¬ 
zation.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  basis  of  this  criticism.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  administration  orig¬ 
inally  asked  for  an  authorization  of  $4.9 
billion  and  then,  after  the  Clay  Re¬ 
port,  reduced  its  request  to  $4.5  billion. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re¬ 
duced  this  amount  by  $300  million  and 
the  Senate  reduced  it  by  another  $500 
million  to  a  total  authorization  of  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  $3.7  billion.  The  confer¬ 
ence  bill  reduces  this  figure  by  over 
$100  million  to  a  total  authorization  of 
less  than  $3.6  billion.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Senate  conferees  could  have  reduced 
this  amount  further  without  putting 
themselves  in  clear  violation  of  the  will 
and  intent  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  bill  has  been  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  certain  policy  pro¬ 
visions  included  by  the  Senate  have  been 
omitted  or  altered.  This  is  perfectly 
true.  It  is  also  true  that  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  House  bill  have  been 
omitted  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Senate.  This,  as  no  one  needs  to  be  re¬ 
minded,  is  the  normal  and  traditional 
procedure  of  conferences  between  the 
two  Houses. 

Major  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  were  not  in  the  House  bill  were 
retained  by  the  conference.  Among 
these  are  the  following:  A  provision  for 
research  into  problems  of  population 
growth;  a  provision  for  assistance  to 
Latin  American  cooperatives;  restric¬ 
tions  on  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America;  restrictions  on  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  Africa. 

I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
complaining  about.  I  thought,  and  still 
believe,  as  I  read  this  restriction,  that 
it  is  in  accord  with  his  argument.  In  any 
case,  there  is  a  restriction  of  a  rather 
strict  limitation  on  military  assistance 
to  Africa. 

There  is  a  provision  for  the  sale  of 
foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  citizens  for 
travel  or  other  purposes;  an  expansion 
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of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  regard¬ 
ing  the  expropriation  of  U.S.  property  to 
cover  the  nullification  of  contracts  with 
American  citizens  and  providing  for  the 
evaluation  of  claims  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission;  a  ban 
on  assistance  to  economically  developed 
nations;  a  provision  encouraging  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
technical  assistance  program;  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  fish  in  the  list  of  commodities 
available  for  sale  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480;  and  finally,  the 
restoration  of  the  President’s  authority 
to  grant  most-favored-nation  trade 
treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  conference  bill  is  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills.  It  cannot  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  every  Member  of  each 
body  or  to  either  body  as  a  whole.  It 
represents  a  consensus  of  the  wishes  of 
the  two  Houses,  which  is  precisely  what 
a  conference  bill  is  supposed  to  do.  As 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  noted 
in  his  speech  to  the  Senate  yesterday 
on  this  bill,  “after  all,  in  the  legislative 
process  it  is  necessary  to  count  noses.” 

That  is  exactly  what  was  done  in  con¬ 
ference.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  compromise  is  a  very  fair  one, 
and  does  not  depart  in  any  material  way 
from  the  usual  processes  that  have  been 
followed  in  the  past  with  regard  to  con¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  bodies. 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  asked  a  question,  and  wished  to 
know  if  I  would  comment  on  Cambodia. 
Our  experience  in  Cambodia  was  most 
unfortunate.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Dyna-Soar  project  was  abandoned  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  the  press  it  was  a 
false  start.  It  cost  only  $400  million. 
I  regret  that  fact.  I  suppose  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  would  say,  “We  were 
mistaken  in  that  particular  undertak¬ 
ing.”  Perhaps  we  were  mistaken  on 
Cambodia. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  Mr.  Siha¬ 
nouk,  head  of  that  country,  has  his  own 
views.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  thinks  we  should  do — 
whether  we  should  stay  in  there,  go  over 
there  and  take  it  over;  or  whether  he 
thinks  we  should  have  gone  in  the  first 
place.  It  may  well  be  that  we  should 
not  have  interested  ourselves  in  that 
country;  but  at  the  time  we  did,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  then  administration,  and 
Congress,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  foreign  policy,  to  recognize  the 
primacy  of  the  Executive,  under  our 
Constitution,  in  these  matters,  and  to 
follow  those  suggestions  as  a  matter  of 
policy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  foreign  aid  debate,  I  re¬ 
ferred  briefly  to  the  role  which  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  is  playing  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Latin  America.  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  existing  aid  bill  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  an  Inter-American  cooper¬ 
ative  finance  system,  an  amendment 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  This  bill,  with  one 
modification,  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

A  significant  breakthrough  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  self-help,  private  enterprise 
feature  of  our  assistance  program  in 
Latin  America  is  made  by  new  provisions 
included  in  H.R.  7885  which  authorizes 
the  President  to : 

Assist  in  promoting  the  organization,  im¬ 
plementation  and  growth  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Latin  America  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  measure  toward  strengthening  of 
democratic  institutions  and  practices  and 
economic  and  social  development  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  was  the  amendment  I  introduced 
2  years  ago,  to  encourage  giving  further 
attention  to  the  cooperative  movement  in 
this  hemisphere. 

There  are  today  nearly  6  million  peo¬ 
ple  in  Latin  America  who  are  already 
members  of  more  than  16,000  coopera¬ 
tives.  These  cooperatives  are  urban 
and  rural.  They  deal  in  credit  and  fish¬ 
ing.  They  are  trying  to  provide  housing 
and  transportation.  In  short,  they  in¬ 
clude  people  from  every  walk  of  life. 
The  charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
are  offering  new  hope  and  new  expecta¬ 
tions  among  these  people  and  among  the 
millions  who  are  not  yet  a  part  of  any 
institution  or  system  which  permits  them 
to  participate  in  their  own  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  countries.  A  strong  in¬ 
tegrated  cooperative  movement  offers  one 
of  the  finest  means  through  which  a 
significant  segment  of  these  masses  can 
organize  their  own  institutions  to  permit 
them  to  participate  economically  and 
which,  incidentally,  will  teach  them  the 
value  of  a  private  enterprise  system  and 
the  value  of  practicing  democracy.  It 
gives  them  a  stake  in  the  stability  of 
their  own  government  since  they  will, 
for  the  first  time,  own  something  which 
can  be  lost. 

To  make  the  cooperative  program 
more  effective,  I  proposed  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recommended  the  local  currency  be 
made  available  to  suport  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Inter-American  cooperative 
finance  institution.  The  report  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
states  clearly  the  views  of  the  Senate: 

Tbe  committee  has  long  been  impressed 
with  the  constructive  role  which  coopera¬ 
tives  can  play,  not  only  in  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  but  also  in  contributing  to 
the  democratic  development  contemplated  by 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  order  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  the  importance  which 
the  committee  assigns  to  the  role  of  coopera¬ 
tives,  special  provision  is  made  in  this  bill 
for  the  use  of  certain  foreign  currencies 
available  to  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America  to  assist  the  cooperative  movement. 

First,  a  new  subsection  is  added  to  section 
251  of  the  act,  which  contains  the  general 
authority  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  new  subsection  provides  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  "shall,  when  appropriate,  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  organization,  implementation, 
and  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Latin  America  as  a  fundamental  measure 
toward  the  strengthening  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  practices  and  economic  and 
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social  development  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.” 

Second,  a  new  provision  is  inserted  in  sec¬ 
tion  253  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  Alliance 
for  Progress  fiscal  provisions,  to  make  for¬ 
eign  currencies  available  for  this  purpose. 
The  foreign  currencies  involved  are  those 
which  have  accrued  as  a  result  of  loans 
which  are  repayable  in  foreign  currencies. 
Most  of  these  loans  were  made  by  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  between  1958  and 
1961.  Since  the  latter  date,  all  development 
loans  have  been  repayable  in  dollars.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  result  of  earlier  development  loans, 
the  United  States  now  has  about  $7  million 
in  Latin  American  currencies.  This  amount 
is  expected  to  increase,  as  a  result  of  repay¬ 
ments,  to  about  $60  million  over  the  next  5 
years.  The  President  is  authorized  to  re¬ 
serve  up  to  $25  million  of  these  currencies 
in  any  fiscal  year,  for  loans  to  cooperatives. 
These  funds  will  be  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  without  regard  to  section  612  of  the  act, 
or  of  any  other  act  which  makes  foreign 
currencies  available  only  as  specified  in  ap¬ 
propriations  acts. 

The  foreign  currencies  to  which  this 
amendment  applies  can  be  used  not  only  for 
loans  to  individual  cooperatives  but  also  to 
provide  seed  capital,  should  that  prove  de¬ 
sirable,  to  a  central  inter-American  coopera¬ 
tive  finance  institution  for  relending. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  one  sen¬ 
tence  was  struck  out — that  which  would 
make  local  currency  available  without 
going  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Senate  has  not  changed  its  mind  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  priority  which  cooperatives 
should  enjoy  under  our  aid  program.  In 
the  distribution  of  local  currency  which 
may  become  available,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Senate  that  the  inter-American 
cooperative  finance  institution  shall  have 
the  highest  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  statement 
because  I  realize  that  priorities  are  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  availability  and  use  of 
so-called  foreign  currencies.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  valuable  than  to  pro¬ 
mote  reform  in  the  agrarian  or  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  of  Latin  America.  A  rural 
development  program  or  agrarian  re¬ 
form  program  is  utterly  worthless  unless 
it  is  possible  to  have  supervised  credit. 
That  credit  usually  comes  from  a  coop¬ 
erative  movement.  The  only  way  in 
which  poor  people  in  rural  areas  have  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  lot  in  life 
is  through  a  cooperative  institution.  It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  an  individual 
farmer  having  his  own  individual  -  plot 
of  land.  We  are  now  faced  with  the  fact 
that  the  choice  is  between  cooperation 
and  collectivism.  We  do  not  want  col¬ 
lectivism;  therefore,  by  having  individual 
ownerships  pooled  through  cooperatives 
such  as  we  have  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  are  known  in  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries,  much  can  be  done  to  lift 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  rural  sec¬ 
tions  of  Latin  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  put  clear 
emphasis  upon  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
pregram,  in  particular.  The  tendency  is 
to  look  upon  the  program  primarily  as  a 
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capital  development  program.  It  seems 
to  me  that  greater  emphasis  must  be 
placed  upon  the  human  needs,  the  social 
needs— the  needs  of  the  people  in  those 
areas. 

Capital  development  is  important,  but 
if  we  can  develop  a  reasonably  stable 
political  environment,  private  capital  de¬ 
velopment  will  fulfill  much  of  the  need 
that  is  now  being  filled  by  public  capital. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  diminution  in 
our  desire  to  see  to  it  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  in  particular,  will  work  in 
the  fields  of  education,  health,  commu¬ 
nity  development,  and  the  improvement 
of  transportation,  particularly  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  farm-to-market-type  roads, 
communication,  and  telecommunication; 
and  that,  above  all,  we  will  see  to  it  that 
the  needs  of  the  young  people  in  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  technical  training 
fields  are  satisfied. 

In  many  programs  entirely  too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  sheer  fi¬ 
nancial  aspects,  and  not  enough  upon 
the  social  aspects.  Therefore  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  more  rapid  processing  of 
projects.  The  delay  is  intolerable.  I  have 
spoken  about  this  situation  on  many  oc¬ 
casions.  I  understand  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  make  some  reorganization  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  hope,  if  it  does  so,  it  will  give  more  au¬ 
thority  in  the  field,  to  the  mission  direc¬ 
tors  and  those  on  the  spot  doing  the  job, 
rather  than  requiring  clearance  on  a 
project  through  25  different  desk  opera¬ 
tions.  Twenty-five  of  them  will  not  do  a 
better  job  than  two  or  three.  If  a  deci¬ 
sion  cannot  be  made  in  the  field,  and  on 
one  or  two  levels  higher  than  that,  the 
decision  will  never  be  made,  at  least  not 
satisfactorily.  To  have  it  go  through 
25  desks  is  nothing  but  nonsense. 

Finally,  I  know  that  in  the  conference 
report  the  House  managers  make  a  state¬ 
ment  to  this  effect: 

The  House  managers  believe  that  if  excess 
currencies  become  available  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  some  subsequent  period  in  significant 
amounts,  the  reservation  of  such  currencies 
authorized  by  this  provision,  as  well  as  any 
other  reservation  of  foreign  currencies  for 
future  use,  should  be  reexamined  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  relationship  of  such  reserved 
currencies  to  current  U.S.  requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  that  is  the  view  of  the  House, 
not  the  view  of  the  Senate.  Certainly 
it  is  not  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  There  will  be  excess  foreign 
currencies  in  Latin  America.  Those  cur¬ 
rencies  ought  to  be  utilized  for  programs 
that  give  direct  benefits  to  the  people 
who  need  these  programs  the  most.  Too 
.  much  attention  is  being  given  to  people 
who  need  little  help  and  are  getting 
much,  and  far  too  little  attention  is  being 
given  to  people  who  need  much  help  and 
are  being  given  little. 

I  saw  yesterday  in  the  public  works 
bill  an  instance  of  this,  when  the  people 
of  Minnesota  were  denied  a  part  in  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  I  do 
not  like  it,  and  I  intend  to  make  a  point 
of  it  for  the  Record. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
shocked,  disappointed,  and  saddened.  I 
have  been  waiting  with  bated  breath  and 
great  expectation  and  high  anticipation 
for  the  ultimate  defense  of  this  mon¬ 
strosity.  I  thought  that  at  some  time 
during  the  debate  in  the  weeks  that  have 
been  given  to  it,  something  might  have 
been  said  which  would  make  sense  in 
defense  of  this  shocking  waste  of  tax¬ 
payer  dollars. 

I  have  listened  in  vain.  I  feel  some¬ 
what  like  the  little  boy  who  had  waited 
for  a  long  time  for  his  Dutch  uncle  to 
take  him  to  the  theater.  He  had  been 
told  what  a  great  play  he  would  see. 

Finally  he  got  into  the  theater,  with 
all  its  glamour — something  like  this 
Chamber — and  discovered  that  it  was  a 
Greek  tragedy,  with  the  players  speaking 
Greek. 

I  feel  that  that  is  what  I  have  been 
listening  to  in  defense  of  the  bill. 

Let  the  Re<cord  speak  for  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  in  opposition  to  the 
concurrent  conference  report  on  foreign 
aid  there  be  inserted  in  the  Congression¬ 
al  Record  these  items  from  the  New 
Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Nov.  23,  1963] 
Aid  but  Not  Comfort 

The  President  is  of  the  opinion  that  “this 
is  the  worst  attack  on  foreign  aid  we’ve  seen 
since  the  Marshall  plan,”  but  the  adminis¬ 
tration  invited  attack  before  the  battle 
began.  First,  Mr.  Kennedy  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mission  headed  by  General  Clay  which  he 
must  have  known  would  not  be  disposed 
either  to  firmly  endorse  the  President’s  orig¬ 
inal  request  for  $4.9  billion  (it  was  trimmed 
to  $4.5  billion  in  the  Clay  report),  or  come 
up  with  any  radically  new  approach  that  took 
into  realistic- account  the  urgent  and  growing 
needs  of  developing  nations  over  the  next 
decade.  Then  in  the  Senate,  almost  before 
debate  had  opened  on  the  President’s  foreign 
aid  request.  Senators  Mansfield  and  Ful- 
bright.  Senator  Dirksen  concurring,  volun¬ 
teered  to  cut  it  by  $385  million.  From  then 
on,  it  was  every  man  for  himself.  At  one 
point.  Senator  Anderson  rose  to  ask  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Fulbright,  really  thought  of  the  bill. 
Liberals  like  Frank  Church  and  Ernest 
Gruening,  neither  of  whom  is  up  for  reelec¬ 
tion  for  another  5  years,  teamed  up  with 
budget  balancers  and  America-firsters  like 
Barry  Goldwater  to  hack  away.  Not  Sena¬ 
tors  Mansfield  and  Dirksen,  but  the  Oregon 
maverick  Wayne  Morse  took  charge.  Anti- 
Kennedy  southerners,  many  of  whom  had 
heretofore  voted  for  the  program,  now  took 
pleasure  in  slicing  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there. 
What  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  termed  the 
most  ridiculous  piece  of  amending  legislation 
in  his  experience  was  approved — “no  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  act  to  any 
country  which  has  extended  or  hereafter  ex¬ 
tends  its  jurisdiction  for  fishing  purposes 
over  any  area  of  the  high  seas  beyond  3  miles 
from  the  coastline  of  such  country.”  The 
Chilean,  Ecuadoran  and  Peruvian  peasants 
who  will  be  hurt  by  this  are  in  no  position  to 
compete  with  the  tuna  fishermen  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Washington,  represented  by  Sen¬ 
ators  Kuchel  and  Magnuson;  the  crabmen 
of  Alaska,  backed  by  Senators  Gruening  and 
Bartlett;  or  Senator  Tower’s  Texas  shrimp¬ 
ers — whose  collective  difficulties  with  foreign 
boundary  makers  led  to  the  amendment’s 
adoption.  Senator  Proxmire  gave  the  show 
away  when  he  stated  in  support  of  his  own 


amendment  to  deprive  the  President  of  any 
discretion  in  giving  assistance  to  Yugoslavia 
(adopted,  and  unadopted  24  hours  later) :  “I 
honestly  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  in  Yugoslavia  do  not  approve  of  this 
dictator.  Certainly  the  people  who  have 
come  to  Wisconsin  from  Yugoslavia  have 
nothing  good  to  say  about  him.” 

Foreign  aid,  it  is  always  said,  has  no  con¬ 
stituency  and  is  therefore  especially  vul¬ 
nerable.  Yet  Congressmen  say  privately 
that  the  hostility  of  their  constituents  this 
year  is  very  little,  if  any,  greater  than  in  the 
past.  Nor  can  one  explain  the  abandon  with 
which  internationally  minded  Senators  have 
been  trying  to  write  a  new  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  the  grounds  that  something 
is  wrong  with  the  program.  Many  things 
may  be  wrong  with  it,  but  they  will  hot  be 
righted  this  way. 

Who  is  to  blame?  To  a  large  extent,  the 
very  leaders  who  clearly  see  the  importance 
of  foreign  aid.  It  has  been  presented  by 
them  for  the  past  decade  not  as  a  continuing 
obligation  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  which  it 
is,  but  as  “a  weapon  maintaining  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  United  States,”  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  on  November  14,  or  as  good  for 
American  business.  Congress  then  steps  in 
and  decides  to  cut  off  funds  to  countries 
where  U.S.  influence  has  waned  or  which 
restrict  U.S.  fishing  rights.  And  if,  as  its 
salesmen  have  been  saying  for  so  long,  aid 
is  a  weapon  against  communism,  why  give  it 
to  Poland  or  Yugoslavia?  The  appeal  that 
has  been  muted  is  the  appeal  to  conscience. 
The  Government  has  been  and  still  is  will¬ 
ing  to  cast  its  bread  upon  the  waters,  for 
we  have  wheat  in  embarrassing  and  expensive 
surplus,  but  thereafter  the  discussion  is  in 
terms  of  mutual  backscratching.  A  mag¬ 
nanimous  enterprise  is  reduced  finally  to  a 
slush  fund. 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Nov.  30,  1963] 

The  Aid  Program — A  Senatorial  Dissent 

The  New  Republic’s  lead  editorial  last  week 
entitled  "Aid  but  Not  Comfort”  missed  com¬ 
pletely  the  significance  of  the  3-week  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  the  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill.  The  editorial  gave  the  impression 
that  a  small  band  of  willful,  liberal  Sena¬ 
tors  imposed  their  will  upon  the  majority  of 
the  Senators  in  order  to  protect  local  inter¬ 
ests  in  their  home  States.  Then  you  sounded 
slighly  bewildered  in  trying  to  explain  the 
Senate’s  actions  despite  the  alleged  lack  of 
increased  hostility  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  expressed  in  letters  received  from  home. 

What  has  happened  in  the  last  decade  is 
that  when  the  friends  of  foreign  aid  com¬ 
plained  about  the  program’s  operations,  they 
were  told  to  suppress  their  criticisms  lest 
they  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  program’s 
opponents.  They  were  told  that  if  they 
would  but  vote  for  increased  authorizations 
and  appropriations  the  deficiencies  would  be 
remedied.  This  has  gone  on  year  after  year, 
but  the  changes  in  the  program,  repeatedly 
promised,  have  not  been  made.  Every  few 
years  a  bone  is  thrown  to  the  complaining 
friends  of  the  program  by  renaming  it. 

This  year  the  suppressed  emotions  of  the 
friends  of  foreign  aid  exploded  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Fifty-seven  Senators  (of  the  86  voting) 
voted  for  Senator  Kuchel’s  amendment  on 
the  arrest  of  U.S.  fishermen  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  ludicrous  for  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  paying  Ecuador  $152  million  a  year 
while  that  country  continued  to  use  the  naval 
vessels  given  them  as  part  of  our  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  military  aid  program  to  arrest  U.S.  fish¬ 
ermen  200  miles  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador. 
(The  wording  of  the  amendment  in  the  New 
Republic  was  not  correct.) 

Sixty-five  Senators  (of  the  78  voting)  voted 
for  my  antiaggressor  amendment  because 
they  felt  strongly  that  it  made  no  sense  to 
continue  to  pour  $224  million  per  year  into 
Egypt  (nearly  $1  billion  to  date)  while  that 
country  continued  to  spend  approximately 
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the  same  amount  waging  aggressive  wars  in 
Yemen  and  continued  to  purchase  offensive 
Communist  weapons,  including  ground-to- 
ground  missiles,  submarines,  jet  fighter 
planes,  to  carry  out  its  repeatedly  announced 
intention  of  waging  war  against  Saudi  Arabia, 
Jordan,  Israel,  and  Morocco. 

The  Senate  itself,  by  a  voice  without  dis¬ 
sent,  agreed  to.  add  my  amendment  cutting 
off  military  aid  to  Latin  America  in  view  of 
the  repeated  instances  where  that  aid  has 
been  used  by  military  juntas  to  overthrow 
constitutionally  elected  governments. 

Seventy-eight  Senators  (of  the  80  voting) 
joined  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  in 
his  amendment  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  committees  to  “review,  evaluate, 
and  make  recommendations  respecting  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs.” 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
in  its  report  on  the  bill,  had  itself,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  pointed  out  the  need  for 
changes  in  the  program,  but  failed  to  reflect 
its  beliefs  in  the  bill  it  reported. 

The  admission  by  the  majority  and  minor¬ 
ity  leaders,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
debate,  that  the  total  could  be  trimmed  an 
additional  $385  million  cast  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  all  authorization  requests,  es¬ 
pecially  since  high  administration  officials, 
a  few  short  weeks  before,  had  pleaded  with 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  the  higher  figure  was  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  for- our  security. 

After  the  vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  a  State  Department  em¬ 
ployee  was  overheard  to  remark  that  the 
Department  had  done  remarkably  well  since 
it  had  padded  its  request  by  $1  billion  just 
to  take  care  of  congressional  cuts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  program  has  had  too 
much  money  and  has  been  profligate  in  its 
use  of  the  vast  sums  appropriated,  often¬ 
times  hurting  rather  than  helping  the  coun¬ 
tries  aided. 

One  reason  for  the  faulty  analysis  by  the 
New  Republic  may  well  be  that  there  has 
been  an  almost  complete  blackout  of  news 
about  the  program.  Recently  I  completed  a 
lengthy  study  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
10  Middle  Eastern  and  African  countries  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper¬ 
ations.  My  findings  were  contained  in  a 
printed  report  (472  pages)  which,  for  the  first 
time,  went  into  the  program  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  in  depth.  Yet  the  press  and  periodicals 
contained  very  little,  if  any,  mention  of  those 
findings.  That  report  demonstrated  with 
facts  and  figures  how  too  much  U.S.  aid 
could  hurt  rather  than  help  the  economy  of 
a  country.  The  more  recent  example  of 
Colombia  being  unable  to  spend  our  aid  is 
another  instance  of  the  same  prodigality. 

In  addition  to  our  giving  certain  countries 
more  money  than  they  can  absorb,  we  are 
giving  AID  dollars  to  countries  which  are  not 
really  interested  in  economic  development  or 
are  not  ready  for  the  type  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  they  need  to  undertake. 

Why  should  we  continue  to  give  aid  to  the 
rich  European  countries,  which  our  aid  has 
rehabilitated,  to  the  tune  of  $899.1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1963?  Japan  belongs  in  that  same 
category. 

Should  we  continue  to  pour  our  dollars 
( 140  million  of  them  in  fiscal  year  1963 )  into 
Indonesia  so  that  Sukarno  can  destroy 
Malaysia  while  his  domestic  economy  goes 
from  bad  to  worse? 

How  long  are  we  to  continue  to  sink  $172 
million  a  year  into  Brazil  which  continues  to 
break  its  promises  of  economic  reform? 

How  long  should  the  United  States  agree 
to  send  over  $156  million  a  year  to  Argentina 
while  it  permits  its  chaotic  politics  to  dis¬ 
rupt  any  worthwhile  efforts  at  economic  de¬ 
velopment? 

Our  Greek,  Lebanon,  and  Israel  programs 
are  supposedly  stopped.  Should  not,  there¬ 
fore,  the  foreign  aid  tab  be  less  by  the 
amount  ($200  million)  they  received  in  fiscal 
year  1963? 


Just  adding  the  amounts  of  aid  to  the 
countries  named — without  naming  other 
which  are  indifferent  to  their  own  best  in¬ 
terests — we  reach  a  total  of  over  $1.5  billion 
by  which  the  grant  and  loan  authorizations 
can  be  cut.  A  $2.5  billion  appropriation 
would  be  entirely  adequate  apart  from  the 
fact  that  $6.5  billion  in  the  foreign  aid 
pipeline  are  unspent  and  available. 

The  astounding  fact  is  that  our  aid  now 
goes  to  107  countries  around  the  world.  In 
some  of  these  countries  our  AID  program  is 
large — in  others  it  is  small.  Money  is  the 
new  weapon  of  diplomacy.  No  funds  can  be 
spent  from  the  Treasury  unless  it  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  That  is  what 
the  Constitution  provides.  In  appropriating 
funds,  the  Congress  must  state  the  purposes 
for  which  they  may  be  spent.  The  adminis¬ 
trators  of  all  programs — both  foreign  and 
domestic — would,  of  course,  like  to  have  a 
blank  check.  But  we  do  have  a  government 
of  checks  and  balances.  Congress  cannot 
delegate  its  duties  to  the  Executive  any  more 
than  the  Executive  can  shift  its  duties  to  the 
Congress. 

What  has  happened  during  previous  years 
is  that  the  Congress  has  not  fulfilled  its 
duties  with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  The  loud  shrieks  of  anguish  heard  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  echoed  in  much  unpercep- 
tive  newspaper  and  magazine  comment  con¬ 
cerning  the  recent  foreign  aid  debate  really 
reflect  the  realization  that  the  Senate  was 
seeking  for  the  first  time  to  regain  that  con¬ 
trol  over  the  foreign  aid  program  which  it 
should  have  exercised  all  along,  and  by  doing 
so  has  substantially  improved  the  program. 

Ernest  Gruening, 

U.S.  Senate. 


[From  the  New  Republic,  Nov.  30,  1963] 
Progress  for  Whom? 

Senator  Grtjening’s  statement  to  the  New 
Republic  in  this  issue  reflects  a  spreading 
pessimism  in  high  as  well  as  low  places  about 
Latin  America.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
seems  not  much  of  an  alliance,  and  not 
much  progress  can  be  reported  either.  The 
Organization  of  American  States,  in  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  Bolivian  author  and 
diplomat,  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina,  “has 
demonstrated  its  bureaucratic  paralysis.  It 
acts  sporadically.  It  reflects  the  thinking 
in  Washington  rather  than  the  thinking  in 
Latin  America.”  AID  injections  to  prevent 
political  infection  are  increased,  and  the 
patient  gets  sicker.  The  hoped-for  healing 
effects  of  new  investment  are  canceled  out 
by  the  low  prices  of  basic  commodities  Latin 
America  has  to  trade,  and  by  a  population 
that  at  present  rates  will  give  that  continent 
a  half-billion  people  by  the  end  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Long-term  economic  development  re¬ 
quires  confidence  in  the  future.  But  there 
is  little  of  that.  Latin  Americans  have  sent 
more  than  $11  billion  overseas  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  One  military  coup  suc¬ 
ceeds  another.  In  his  speech  to  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  last  week,  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  recited  once  more  the  sad 
statistics  of  poverty  and  repeated  the  ritual 
warning,  surely  wearisome  by  now  to  Latin 
Americans,  that  Communists  must  keep  out. 
But  it  was  tired  stuff. 

The  United  States  has  offered  $1  billion  a 
year  to  buy  reform  (also  known  as  “mod¬ 
ernization”)  .  But  who  will  judge  which 
reforms,  where,  and  how  speedily  accom¬ 
plished?  The  administration  says  the  Latin 
Americans  must  answer  that  question.  It 
does  not  really  mean  that,  however;  obvi¬ 
ously  the  Latins  cannot  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  how  money  from  American  taxpayers 
is  to  be  used;  too  much  of  it  would  go  into 
unwise  public  works,  or  into  very  wise  pri¬ 
vate  pockets.  For  their  part,  most  South 
American  governments  resent  Interference 
from  the  north,  but  they  also  resent  non¬ 
interference  which  takes  the  form  of  no  help. 
There  is  another  paradox.  Although  the 
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administration  is  urging  more  private  in¬ 
vestment  in  Latin  America,  it  acknowledges 
the  sovereign  right  of  any  government  to 
expropriate  these  investments  so  long  as  Just 
compensation  is  given.  Not  only  does  the 
prospect  of  just  compensation  add  nothing 
to  the  attractiveness  of  private  investment 
abroad,  but  as  the  government  of  President 
Illia  in  the  Argentine  is  demonstrating,  that 
very  investment  is  a  club  with  which  a  gov¬ 
ernment  can  beat  further  concessions  out  of 
the  United  States.  Argentina  has  replied  to 
protests  at  her  cancellation  of  oil  contracts 
with  American  business  firms  by  threatening 
to  seize  other  American  properties  if  the 
United  States  takes  retaliatory  action.  Mr. 
Illia  perhaps  thinks  that  he  can  go  far  be¬ 
fore  U.S.  aid  is  withdrawn,  for  by  permitting 
us  to  help  them,  the  Latins  offer  us  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  provide  more  employment  at  home. 
Of  $1.8  billion  given  to  date  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  under  the  Alliance,  80  percent  has  gone 
to  buy  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1961,  the  administration  announced 
plans  to  spend  $260  million  to  finance  the 
development  of  the  wretched  northeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  Brazil.  Almost  none  of  that  money 
has  been  spent.  (It  takes  about  2  years  to 
get  AID  approval  for  a  project;  it  is  always 
manna  manana.)  AID  officials  refused  to 
grant  Peru  funds  to  buy  picks  and  shovels 
for  Indian  workers;  that’s  against  regula¬ 
tions,  not  a  sound  business  proposition — 
picks  and  shovels  could  be  lost  or  stolen. 

As  for  the  importance  of  constitutional 
government  in  this  hemisphere,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  one  point  in  his  address  last  week 
may  have  invited  new  coups.  That  is  the 
meaning  certain  groups  in  Latin  America, 
fearful  of  a  “leftist”  takeover,  will  read  into 
his  words:  “The  American  States  must  be 
ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  government 
requesting  aid  to  prevent  a  takeover  linked 
to  the  policies  of  foreign  communism  rather 
than  to  an  internal  desire  for  change.”  Nor 
will  it  soon  be  forgotten  in  South  America 
that  the  leaders  of  recent  military  coups 
were  trained  and  equipped  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report. 

First,  in  the  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  there  was  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  no  aid  was  to  be  granted 
under  the  act  to  any  country  which 
contemplated  using  money  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  Government-operated  enterprise  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  un¬ 
less  it  clearly  appeared  that  private 
enterprise  was  not  adequately  doing  the 
job. 

That  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  has 
been  stricken. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  country  can 
give  money  for  the  purpose  of  socializing 
countries  around  the  world  without 
eventually  endangering  the  security  of 
our  own  Nation. 

Second,  the  bill  which  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  prohibited  the  granting  of  any  aid, 
of  any  type,  under  the  act  to  Communist 
countries.  That  provision  has  been 
stricken. 

Third,  in  the  Senate  committee  the 
Mundt-Lausche  amendment  was 
adopted,  providing  that  when  loans  are 
made  they  shall  bear  interest  at  not  less 
than  2  percent  a  year,  beginning  in  the 
5th  year,  and  that  they  shall  have  an 
amortization  period  of  not  more  than  35 
years. 

The  Mundt-Lausche  amendment  was 
diluted  in  committee.  Our  amendment 
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initially  provided  a  rate  of  2  percent  from 
the  date  the  obligation  began.  The  dilu¬ 
tion  by  the  committee  has  been  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  dilution  by  the  conferees. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  I  shall  vote 
against  the  conference  report,  but  these 
three  I  definitely  state. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  expression  of  disappointment  just 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I, 
too,  shall  vote  against  the  conference 
report.  I  deeply  deplore  the  back-truck¬ 
ing  which  was  done  on  our  constructive 
work  in  raising  interest  rates  on  foreign 
aid  loans  to  a  more  realistic  figure. 

I  take  the  remainder  of  the  time 
yielded  to  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  rather  astonishing  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  standpoint  of  our  trade 
concessions  to  Red  Russia  and  her  slav¬ 
ish  satellites.  Many  Senators  and  tax¬ 
payers  will  be  shocked  to  learn  that  on 
December  11  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  announced  that  it  had  granted  a 
license  to  sell  and  ship  wheat  to  East 
Germany,  a  Communist  country  whose 
government  we  do  not  even  recognize. 
The  announcement  is  eloquently  silent 
as  to  whether  the  credit  guarantees  the 
American  taxpayer  is  expected  to  extend 
on  Red  purchases  generally  will  be  made 
available  to  a  government  which  we  deny 
exists.  I  shall  try  to  ascertain  those 
factors  and  discuss  them  later.  If  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  credit  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  East  Germany  it  will  indeed  be 
a  curious  procedure  in  view  of  our  non¬ 
recognition  of  Communist  East  Germany 
and  our  opposition  to  the  Berlin  Wall  it 
has  erected  as  a  barrier  to  normal  East- 
West  city  relations.. 

This  action  demonstrates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  issues  of  S.  2310,  which 
would  have  prohibited  extension  of 
American  public  credit  to  communist 
countries.  These  issues  remain  unde¬ 
cided  in  this  body.  All  we  decided  by  the 
rollcall  vote  on  November  26  was  to  de¬ 
fer  the  decision,  by  laying  the  bill  on 
the  table.  The  basic  issues  are  as  vital 
and  significant  today  as  they  were  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  “Grain  Sale 
Prospect  Up;  East  Zone  to  Get  Wheat,” 
written  by  Prank  C.  Porter,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1963;  and  an  artcle  entitled  “$3.2 
Million  Export  of  Wheat  to  East  Ger¬ 
many  Authorized,”  written  by  William 
M.  Blair,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  11,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  11,  1963] 
Grain  Sale  Prospect  Up;  East  Zone 
To  Get  Wheat 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Prospects  for  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  brightened  yesterday.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Department  of  Commerce  licensed 
the  shipment  of  $3.2  million  of  wheat  to  East 
Germany. 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  emerged  from  a  meeting  with 
shipowner  groups  and  announced  that  U.S.- 


flag  vessels  are  expected  to  be  fully  employed 
on  other  business  for  the  next  6  or  7  months. 

In  reversing  the  ban  against  shipment  of 
subsidized  commodities  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  the  administration  decreed  that  50  per¬ 
cent  of  wheat  commitments  must  be  carried 
in  domestic  bottoms  where  available. 

But  operators  of  U.S.  tramps  and  tankers 
charge  at  least  $3  a  ton  more  on  Soviet 
routes  than  do  foreign  shipowners.  The 
Russians  have  balked  at  paying  this  higher 
delivered  price. 

Not  so  the  Hungarians,  who  have  purchased 
some  $15  million  worth  of  U.S.  wheat.  But 
on  the  second  shipment  of  100,000  tons,  the 
domestic  seller  sought  a  waiver  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  preference. 

Last  week  the  Commerce  Department 
granted  it,  ruling  that  U.S.  ships  were  then 
completely  tied  up  with  food  for  peace,  other 
foreign  aid  and  oil  cargoes. 

National  Maritime  Union  President  Joseph 
Curran  promptly  fired  off  a  blast,  insisting 
that  the  ships  were  avaUable,  and  that  speci¬ 
fications  and  orders  had  been  "jockeyed" — 
a  protest  that  he  subsequently  softened. 

But  representatives  of  the  American  Mari¬ 
time  Association  and  the  American  Tramp 
Shipowners’  Association  said  after  their  meet¬ 
ing  with  Roosevelt  yesterday  that  they  sup¬ 
port  the  waiver  and  agree  with  administra¬ 
tion  policy. 

Roosevelt  also  said  the  Department  is  seek¬ 
ing  reaction  from  the  shipping  trade  on  the 
draft  for  a  proposed  tightening  of  waiver 
procedures.  The  draft  would  require  ap¬ 
plicants  to  solicit  all  U.S.  shipowners  before 
seeking  a  waiver.  It  would  also  require  trad¬ 
ers  to  seek  domestic  bottoms  on  a  30-day- 
availability  basis. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11,  1963] 

$3.2  Million  Export  op  Wheat  to  East 
Germany  Authorized 
(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington,  December  10. — An  export  li¬ 
cense  for  the  sale  of  $3.2  million  worth  of 
wheat  to  East  Germany  was  issued  today  by 
the  Commerce  Department. 

This  will  be  the  first  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity  sale  made  to  a  Soviet  bloc  country  since 
November  21  and  the  first  since  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  sale  of  $250 
million  worth  of  wheat  became  stalled. 

The  American  seller  of  the  wheat,  believed 
to  be  about  1.5  million  bushels,  was  not 
named. 

The  Department  announcement  came  as 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  tramp  shipping 
industry  conferred  with  Under  Secretary 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  on  what  both  sides 
labeled  a  “misunderstanding’’  over  cargo 
preference  oh  part  of  a  shipment  of  wheat  to 
Hungary. 

Tramp  ship  operators  and  maritime  labor 
unions  protested  the  waiver  granted  to  Car¬ 
gill,  Inc.,  to  permit  the  grain  concern  to  ship 
91,000  tons  of  a  100,000-ton  commitment  of 
wheat  sold  to  Hungary  on  foreign-flag  ves¬ 
sels. 

The  Maritime  Administration  waived  the 
requirement  that  50  percent  of  the  shipment 
must  be  carried  in  U.S.-flag  vessels  because 
Cargill  reported  it  was  able  to  obtain  ships 
for  only  9,000  tons. 

In  public  statements,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  tramp  ship  representatives  pictured  the 
conference  as  having  cleared  up  the  “mis¬ 
understanding.”  But  privately  both  sides  ap¬ 
peared  to  agree  that  only  future  develop¬ 
ments  would  tell  whether  the  matter  had 
been  settled. 

After  the  meeting  the  Maritime  Adminis¬ 
tration  announced,  in  effect,  that  it  would 
get  out  of  the  shipbroker  business.  In  the 
future,  it  said,  exporters  or  grain  dealers 
must  show  if  American  vessels  are  available 
for  shipments  to  Communist  countries. 

The  Maritime  Administration  said  it  was 
circulating  a  proposal  that  applications  from 


grain  dealers  for  waiver  of  the  50-percent 
cargo  preference  provision  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  certification  that  the  dealers  had 
canvassed  all  possibilities. 

This  canvass  would  include  publication  of 
the  shipping  requirements  in  a  daily  ship 
news  outlet,  with  the  shipping  industry  al¬ 
lowed  30  days  to  reply. 

If  the  grain  dealer  then  applied  for  a  waiv¬ 
er,  the  Maritime  Administration  will  publish 
the  application  in  a  shipping  news  daily  and 
allow  5  days  for  protests.  After  this  the 
waiver  will  be  granted. 

The  proposal,  circulated  for  comment  by 
dealers  and  the  shipping  industry,  also  noted 
that  the  Government’s  guideline  on  rates  for 
U.S.  ships  in  the  15,600-  to  30,000-ton  class 
would  apply. 

This  limits  the  waivers  to  larger  vessels  on 
which  the  Government  has  reduced  cargo 
rates  by  20  percent  to  promote  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russians 
had  complained  of  the  U.S.  rates,  which  are 
higher  than  foreign-flag  charter  rates. 

Smaller  vessels,  including  10,000-ton  Lib¬ 
erty  ships,  are  still  under  the  higher  rates 
applicable  to  foreign  aid  shipments  of  farm 
commodities  under  Public  Law  460,  the  sur¬ 
plus  disposal  statute. 

Max  Harrison,  president  of  the  American 
Maritime  Association,  said  after  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  “we’re  in  accord  with  the  pro¬ 
gram”  and  wished  to  “help  the  administra¬ 
tion  carry  out  its  program.” 

“We  have  no  problem  with  the  administra¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  both  the  labor  union 
representatives,  with  whom  he  met  yesterday, 
and  ship  management  “fully  support  the 
program.” 

It  is  obvious,  he  said,  that  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Communist  countries  and  sales  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  “will  keep  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  fully  occupied  for  the  next  7 
months.” 

“We  do  not  want  to  grant  waivers,”  he 
said,  adding  that  waivers  would  be  granted 
“only  when  a  seller  fully  documents  his  case 
that  American  ships  axe  not  available.” 

In  the  Cargill  case  he  said,  the  lack  of 
American  ships,  including  Liberty  vessels,  was 
“documented  to  the  satisfaction  of  labor  and 
management.”  Earlier,  the  American  Mari¬ 
time  Association  and  the  labor  unions — the 
National  Maritime  Union  and  the  Seafarers 
International  Union — had  contended  that 
U.S.-flag  vessels  were  available. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  that  great 
leader  of  the  opposition,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  when  it  was  debating  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  vastly  improved  it.  Although 
it  was  far  from  satisfactory,  I  felt 
oblidged  to  vote  for  it,  for  the  Senate  had 
accepted  two  of  my  amendments,  and 
others  which  I  had  supported.  And 
feeling  that  the  bill  had  been  improved 
and  favoring  foreign  aid,  I  voted  for  it. 
Most  of  that  improvement  has  been  un¬ 
done  in  conference.  I  spelled  out  that 
undoing  fully  in  a  long  speech  yesterday. 
I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  vote 
against  accepting  the  conference  report. 

It  is  shocking  to  think  how  these 
errors— these  wasteful  practices,  these 
subsidizations  of  unworthy  governments, 
these  giveaways  to  curry  a  dictator’s 
favor,  these  ill-considered  projects — 
continue.  Th°  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
why  we  had  committed  follies  in  Cam¬ 
bodia — $300  million  worth  and  the  arms 
and  military  training  we  have  given  the 
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Cambodians  now  will  be  used  to  help 
Red  China — pointed  out  that  we  make 
mistakes  at  home,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Dyna-Soar. 

The  point  is  that  we  continue  to  make 
the  same  mistakes  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  over  and  over  again.  Year  after 
year,  we  have  pointed  out  the  folly  of 
providing  military  aid  to  countries  that 
either  misuse  it  for  purposes  other  than 
mutual  security  or  which  could  not  use 
it  effectively  if  war  came.  Yet  we  keep 
right  on  doing  it. 

Apart  from  the  gross  errors  in  the 
foreign  aid  program,  which  I  cited  in  3 
weeks  of  debate  last  month  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  my  remarks  yesterday,  I  point  out 
also  that  if  we  consider  the  program 
country  by  country,  and  eliminate  the 
countries  that  should  not  have  foreign 
aid,  we  could  reduce  the  present  author¬ 
ization  by  $2  billion.  Those  are  plain 
facts. 

Consider  the  new  and  prosperous  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  countries  made  pros¬ 
perous  by  our  past  lavish  aid.  They  are 
still  getting  it  and  should  not.  Consider 
Japan  in  the  same  category.  Consider 
Taiwan,  that  little  island  which  has  now 
received  $4,500,00  in  every  form  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  from  us,  but 
which  will  be  defended,  if  it  ever  needs 
defense,  by  our  7th  Fleet. 

Consider  aggressor  nations  such  as 
Egypt  and  Indonesia,  which  are  waging 
costly  wars  or  preparing  to  wage  them 
with  the  funds  we  supply  them  to  help 
their  presumably  undernourished  and 
unemployed  people.  Go  through  the 
gamut  of  countries,  including  the  newly 
independent,  into  which  we  rush  imme¬ 
diately  with  our  aid,  including  colonies 
of  mother  countries,  and  into  which  we 
have  rushed  our  aid  even  before  they  are 
set  free. 

The  minute  a  new  nation  is  spawned, 
we  rush  in  without  even  knowing  what 
it  needs,  if  indeed  it  is  our  obligation 
to  take  care  of  it.  Why  do  we  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  rush  in  and  assist  a  former 
colony  all  over  again,  the  very  minute 
its  independence  is  announced,  when  we 
scarce  know  what  would  best  serve  our 
objectives?  Why  do  we  not  let  the  old 
colonial  powers  cany  over  this  obliga¬ 
tion?  We  do  not  require  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  share.  We  have  given  aid 
to  British  Honduras,  British  Guiana, 
and  Dutch  Guiana  while  they  were  still 
colonies.  How  can  the  powers  whose 
colonies  they  are,  be  expected  ever  to 
assume  their  responsibilities  in  assisting 
our  aid  programs  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations  seriously  when  we  insist  on  play¬ 
ing  Lady  Bountiful  in  their  own  baili¬ 
wicks? 

There  is  one  other  aspect  I  wish  to 
stress.  While  the  debate  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  place,  and  with  no  interruption  in 
the  flow  of  our  AID  dollars  abroad,  the 
domestic  aid  program,  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  which  would  put 
our  mounting  numbers  of  unemployed 
Americans  to  work,  is  starving  for  lack 
of  funds.  An  ad  hoc  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  has  been  holding 
hearings  this  week.  Before  that  com¬ 
mittee  have  appeared  Governors,  mayors, 
and  State  officials  to  tell  of  the  vast 
number  of  useful  projects  which  are 


processed,  approved  and  ready  to  go  but 
for  which  there  are  no  funds.  The  ac¬ 
celerated  public  works  fund  of  $900  mil¬ 
lion — which  has  done  splendid  work 
while  it  lasted  has  long  since  run  dry 
and  there  will  be  no  replenishment  for 
months. 

The  contrast  between  what  we  do  not 
do  for  the  people  at  home  and  what  we 
insist  on  doing  for  people  abroad  is 
shocking.  Such  a  practice — such  a  dou¬ 
ble  standard — must  stop. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years,  it  has  been  my  feeling  that  the 
cause  of  American  freedom  and  Amer¬ 
ican  liberty  and  their  perpetuation  would 
be  enhanced,  in  the  never-ending  strug¬ 
gle  with  international  communism,  by 
a  program  under  which  we  would  be  of 
assistance,  economic  and  military,  to  the 
friendly  nations,  which  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  their  freedom  and  which  would 
stand  with  the  free  nations  of  the  West 
in  opposing  the  onslaughts  of  commu¬ 
nism  in  any  fashion. 

I  have  supported  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  not  been  easy.  I  wish  to 
reexpress  today  my  bitterness  at  the 
cavalier  fashion  in  which  the  conferees 
dealt  with  an  amendment  I  sponsored 
in  the  Senate  and  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  by  a  2  to  1  vote.  I  wish 
also  to  express  my  supreme  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  other  amendments 
which  were  torn  out  of  the  bill  as  it  left 
the  Senate  by  the  conferees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

However,  I  do  not  care  to  tear  down 
the  temple  merely  because  of  a  great  and 
inexcusable  error  which  was  committed 
in  conference. 

Nevertheless,  with  considerable  pain, 
I  shall  support  the  conference  report 
today. 

I  voice  the  hope  of  one  humble  Amer¬ 
ican  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  stand  by  the  rights  of  its 
citizens  in  the  use  of  the  open  seas. 
I  express  the  hope,  too,  that  when  a 
foreign  aid  bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
again,  next  year,  it  will  be  presented  in 
a  far  more  acceptable  fashion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
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the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton].  If  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge], 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Walters]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  would  vote  nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magntjson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  absent  on  official  duty. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  a'nd  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nay'  26,  as  follows : 

[No.  268  Leg.] 

YEAS— 61 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Moss 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdick 

Javits 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Case 

Kuchel 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Cooper 

McGee 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

McGovern 

Smith 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Monroney 

Hartke 

Morton 

NAYS— 26 

Beall 

Johnston 

Russell 

Bennett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Simpson 

Bible 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tower 

Ellender 

Mechem 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervin 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Carlson 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Gore 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Hruska 

Walters 

Edmondson 

Long,  Mo. 

Engle 

Magnuson 
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So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  was  agreed  to  be  recon¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1963— CONFERENCE. REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4996)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  and  to  expand\he 
vocational  education  opportunities  in  tHb 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  fol 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  December  10,  1963,  pp. 
22797-22803,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  for  debate 
on  the  conference  report  be  limited  to  15 
minutes  to  a  side,  with  the  rule  of 
germaneness  to  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  thj 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  EiCNDS 

ON  DEPOSIT  TO  THE  CREDIT  OF 

THE  KOOTENAI  TRIBE  <?k  BAND 

OF  INDIANS,  IDAHO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2139)  to  provide  for/he  disposition  of 
the  judgment  fund/  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band 
of  Indians,  Idah/  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  t/e  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  m/xpended  balance  of  funds  on 
deposit  in  UA  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band 
of  India]/  of  the  State  of  Idaho  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  September  8, 
1960  yli  Stat.  830),  to  pay  a  Judgment  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket 


154,  and  the  interest  thereon,  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  or  expended  for  any  purpose  that 
is  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing  body 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any 
part  of  such  funds  that  may  be  distributed 
per  capita  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  or  State  income 
tax. 

Mi*.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  S.  2139  is  to  provide  for  the 
,  distribution  of  an  award  to  the  Kootenai 
Tribe  or  Band  of  Indians  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  The  Senate  passed 
S.  2139  on  October  22,  1963. 

The  House  has  amended  the  bill  by 
striking  the  word  “approved.”  In  its  re¬ 
port  No.  903,  accompanying  the  com¬ 
panion  bill  H.R.  8527,  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
explained  its  amendment  as  follows: 

H.R.  8527  was  amended  to  provide  that  the 
Judgment  funds  may  be  used  only  for  pro¬ 
grams  jointly  authorized  by  the  tribal  gov¬ 
erning  body  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
ferior.  In  a  number  of  cases  on  other  Indian 
^servations  similar  funds  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  for  programs  authorized  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary.\  Instances  have  been  cited  wherein 
recipients  have  willfully  violated  the  spirit 
of  family,  planning  by  purchasing  furnish- ^ 
ings  or  equipment  for  resale  at  ridiculously 
low  prices.  >it  is  hoped  that  reported  lc 
holes  in  the  juesent  system  of  using  faafily 
funds  to  purchase  items  which  are  rjadily 
disposed  of  for  cash  can  be  closed. 

As  the  sponsonnf  S.  2139  in yt le  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  House  amendment  iarsatisfac- 
tory  to  me  and  to  ocher  memroers  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  andrlnsular  Af¬ 
fairs.  Therefore,  Mr.  Resident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concu/\n  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  to  Sf  21^9. 

The  PRESIDING/  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agr</ing  to  theSpiotion  of 
the  Senator  fronyudaho. 

The  motion  \/s  agreed  to. 


ADUL1 


HAN  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


The  BftESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1868) 
to /mend  the  act  of  August  3,  1956  (70 
Ifat.  986) ,  as  amended,  relating  to  adult 
fridian  vocational  training,  which  was,  to 
strike,  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en¬ 
titled  “An  Act  relating  to  employment  for 
certain  adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  res¬ 
ervations”,  approved  August  3,  1956  (70  Stat. 
986;  25  U.S.C.  309) ,  is  amended  (1)  by  insert¬ 
ing  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  immediately 
after  “twenty-four  months,”  the  following: 
“and,  for  nurses’  training,  for  periods  that 
do  not  exceed  thirty-six  months,”  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sentence  in  such  section  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “or  with  any  school  of  nursing  of¬ 
fering  a  three-year  course  of  study  leading 
to  a  diploma  in  nursing  which  is  accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved 
for  such  purpose  by  the  Secretary.”. 

(b)  Section  2  of  said  Act  of  August  3,  1956, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  sum 
of  $12,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  such  sum  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  purposes.”. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1868,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  August, 
28,  1963,  amended  the  act  of  Septemt 
22,  1961,  entitled  “An  act  relative  to  em¬ 
ployment  for  certain  adult  Indian/on 
or  near  Indian  reservations,”  by  inoreas- 
ing  the  amount  authorized  to  be/appro¬ 
priated  for  the  program  from  &/500,000 
to  $12  million  annually  and  bv/creasing 
the  portion  of  this  amount  that  may  be 
used  for  administering  the  program  from 
$1  million  to  $1,500,000. 

The  House  has  amended  the  Senate 
bill  by  striking  all  a/er  the  enacting 
clause  and  insertingynew  language  that 
would  enable  Indian  students  to  enroll 
in  a  nurse  training  program  at  accred¬ 
ited  schools  foiyG6-month  periods.  All 
other  vocational  training  programs 
would  continue  to  be  limited  to  24 
months.  Tye  purpose  in  extending  the 
time  for  U4e  training  of  nurses  is  to  al¬ 
low  then/ sufficient  time  to  earn  certifi¬ 
cates  a/  registered  nurses.  The  Public 
Health  Service  endorses  this  proposal, 
ancyft  is  expected  that  a  sizable  num- 
be/  of  students  will  take  advantage  of 
le  extended  training  period  provided  by 
ftiis  legislation.  The  House  did  not 
change  the  authorized  appropriations  for 
vocational  training,  which  is  increased 
to  $12  million  annually. 

As  the  sponsor  of  S.  1868  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  House  amendment  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  me  and  to  other  members  of  the 
Committe  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  to  S.  1868. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1963— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
louses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
the  bill  (H.R.  4955)  to  strengthen  and 
arove  the  quality  of  vocational  educa- 
tionSand  to  expand  the  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  opportunities  in  the  Nation. 

Mr. 'MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  present  to  the  Senate 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4955  of 
which  partNA  is  the  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1963 ;  part  B  is  the  extension 
and  amendmerk  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act;  and  part  C  is  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  federally  impacted  areas  leg¬ 
islation  Public  Lawiv.  815  and  874. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslrunanimous  consent 
at  this  point  in  my\emarks  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
text  of  the  conference  rbnort  and  the 
statement  of  managers  on  tne  part  of  the 
House  relating  to  this  act,  together  with  a 
table  which  sets  forth  on  a  TBtate-by- 
State  basis  the  estimated  distribution  of 
the  funds  under  section  2  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts, 
statements,  and  table  were  ordered  to 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  1025) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
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To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963”.  Foreign  Assist¬ 

ance  Act  of  1963, 


PART  I 


Chapter  1 — Policy 


Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
las  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  out  the  words  “Short  Title  and”. 

Vb)  Section  101,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  repealed.  Repeal. 

I  '(c)  Section  102,  which  relates  to  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  as  75  stat.  424. 
follows:  22  usc  2151 

(1)  Insert  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  the  follow-  note* 

ing  additional  paragraph :  22  usc  2151. 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  institution  of  full  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  programs  under  title  III  of  chapter  2  of  this  part  with  75  stat.  429; 
all  recipient  countries  would  be  regarded  as  a  significant  measure  of  76  stat.  256. 
self-help  by  such  countries  improving  the  climate  for  private  invest-  22  usc  2181- 

ment  both  domestic  and  foreign.”.  2184. 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph,  strike  out 
“should  emphasize  long-range  development  assistance”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “shall  emphasize  long-range  development  assist¬ 


ance”. 

(3)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  paragraph  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  the  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  under  chapter  2  of  this  part,  every  possible  pre-  75  stat.  426. 
[caution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  such  assistance  is  not  diverted  22  usc  2161- 
!o  short-term  emergency  purposes  (such  as  budgetary  purposes,  bal-  2201. 
ance-of- payments  purposes,  or  military  purposes)  or  any  other  pur- 
nose  not  essential  to  the  long-range  economic  development  of  recipient 
Vmtries.” 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “Finally,  the”  and  substituting  “The”,  and  by  inserting 
“(including  private  enterprise  within  such  countries)”  immedi¬ 
ately  after  “countries”. 

(5)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph 

insert  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  particular,  the  Congress  77  stat.  379. 
urges  that  other  industrialized  free- world  countries  increase  their  77  stat.  380. 
contributions  and  improve  the  forms  and  terms  of  their  assistance 
so  that  the  burden  of  the  common  undertaking,  which  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  shall  be  equitably  borne  by  all.” 

(6)  Immediately  after  the  last  paragraph,  add  the  following 

new  paragraph:  .  .  . 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  authorized  by  this 
Act  should  be  extended  to  or  withheld  from  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  to  further  the  objectives 
of  victory  in  the  war  again  communism  and  the  return  to  their  home¬ 
land  of  Americans  involved  in  that  struggle.” 
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Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 


TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 


75  Stat.  426; 

76  Stat.  256. 
22  USC  2161. 


22  USC  2165. 


Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  development  loan  fund, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  201,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b),  which  relates  to 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  loans  from  the 
development  loan  fund,  strike  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “(1)  whether  financing  could  be 
obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms,  including  private  sources  within  the  United  States, 
(2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed,  including  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay 
the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,”. 

(2)  Subsection  (d),  which  relates  to  interest  rates  on  develop^, 
ment  loans,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “in  ny 
event”  the  following:  “shall  such  funds  (except  funds  loanecH 
under  section  205  and  funds  which  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  were  authorized  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  be  loaned  upon  terms  which  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
terms  set  forth  herein)  be  loaned  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  less  than 
2  per  centum  per  annum  commencing  not  later  than  ten  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  date  on  which  the  funds  are  initially  made  available 
under  the  loan,  during  which  ten-year  period  the  rate  of  interest 
shall  not  be  lower  than  three- fourths  of  1  per  centum  per  annum, 
nor”. 


( 3 )  Add  the  following  new  subsection  ( f )  : 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  for  a  project 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such  project  will  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the  requesting  country,  taking  into  account 
the  current  human  and  material  resource  requirements  of  that  country 
and  the  relationship  between  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  project  and 
I  he  overall  economic  development  of  the  country,  and  that  such  project 
specifically  provides  for  appropriate  participation  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.” 

22  use  2162.  (b)  Amend  section  202(a),  which  relates  to  authorizations  for  the 

development  loan  fund,  as  follows :  . 

(1)  Strike  out  “and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  foul 
succeeding  fiscal  years,”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “,  $1,500,000,00(7 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  $925,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”. 

(2)  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  insert  the 
following:  “:  Provided  further ,  That,  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  102,  201,  601,  and  602  of  this 
Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 

2161,  2351,  suant  to  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965, 

2352 *  and  June  30,  1966,  respectively,  shall  be  available  for  loans  made 

to  encourage  economic  development  through  private  enterprise”. 


77  STAT.  380. 

77  STAT.  381. ^ 


22  USC  2151, 
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TITLE  II - DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  grants  and 
technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike  out  “1963”  75  stat.  428; 

and  “$300,000,000”  and  substitute  “1964”  and  “$220,000,000”,  re-  76  stat.  256. 
spectively.  22  use  2172. 

(b)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to  American  schools  and  hos-  22  use  2174. 
pitals  abroad,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in  addition  to  other  funds 
available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  section  211  for”  and  substitute  the  word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  use”  and  “foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  for”  and  substitute  “to 
furnish”  before  the  word  “assistance”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  newT  subsection : 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
1  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  $19,000,000, 

I  io  remain  available  until  expended.  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  shall  be 
available  for  direct  dollar  costs  in  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and 
$4,700,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act.” 

TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates  to  general  authority,  as  75  stat.  429; 
follows  l  76  Sl/Efb#  256# 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly  owned”  insert  “(deter-  22  use  2181. 
mined  without  regard  to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5  per 

centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed  share  capital,  required 
by  law  to  be  held  by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,300,000,000”  in  the  proviso 
and  substitute  “$2,500,000,000”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in  the  fourth  proviso 
and  substitute  “1965”. 

If  s  (b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  by  22  use  2182. 

1  Striking  out  “section  221(b)”  and  substituting  “sections  221(b)  and 
224”  ^2  USC  2184. 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  by 

striking  out  “section  221  (b)  ”  in  both  places  it  appears  and  substituting 
“sections  221(b)  and  224”.  _  . 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  to 
read  as  follows : 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  sections  221(b)  and  224  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  71  stat.  357; 
111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  68  stat.  846. 
(exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first  out  22  use  1872, 
of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  g2  143> 

and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any?  realized  from  the  sale  22  usc  3509<* 
of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  payments 
made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such\  STAT  381< 
funds  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  hereto-  *  ' 

fore  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under  the 
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77  STAT.  382. 


68  Stat.  846. 
22  USC  1933. 
62  Stat.  143. 
22  USC  1509. 
22  USC  2182. 


71  Stat.  357. 
22  USC  1872. 


22  USC  2181. 


22  USC  2184. 


75  Stat.  433. 
22  USC  2201. 


76  Stat.  257. 
22  USC  2261- 
2213. 

22  USC  2211. 


aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds  realized  from 
the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds 
hereafter  made  available  pursuant  to  section  222(f).” 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  to 

read  as  follows :  _  I 

“(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all  guaranties 
issued  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all  guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties) 
together  with  the  other  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  in 
accordance  with  section  222(d)  of  this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  222  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  subsection :  0 

“(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue  a  guaranty  under  sectioS 
221(b),  the  President  shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  effect  of  the 
dollar  investment  under  such  guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  payments 
of  the  United  States.” 

(g)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  projects  in  Latin 
American  countries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,000,000”  and  substitute 
“$150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c). 

TITLE  V - DEVELOPMENT  KESEARCH 

Sec.  105.  Section  241  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development  research,  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  “(a)”  after  the  section  heading  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  to 
conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  population  growth.” 

TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  ^ 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  amend  the  next  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof  by  inserting  immediately  after  “reasonable  terms”  the 
following:  “(including  private  sources  within  the  United  States), 
the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  of  interest,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “economical”  and  substitute 
“economically”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency  for  International 
Development”  and  substitute  “agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I”. 

(4)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (g)  : 

“(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall,  when  appropriate,  assist  in  promoting  the  organization,  imple¬ 
mentation,  and  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Latin  America 
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as  a  fundamental  measure  toward  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
institutions  and  practices  and  economic  and  social  development  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.” 

(b)  Amend  section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  as  follows:  76  stat.  258. 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “fiscal  years  1963  through  22  use  2212. 
1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year”  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  “fiscal  years  1963,  1965,  and  1966,  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964,  not  to  exceed  $525,000,000,”. 

(2)  Immediately  after  “1963”  the  second  time  it  appears 
therein,  insert  the  following:  “and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning 
in  fiscal,  year  1964”. 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “In 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  102, 251, 

601,  and  602  of  this  Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  loan  22  use  2151, 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  fiscal  years  2211,  2351, 

I  \  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966,  respectively,  shall  be  2352. 

I  )  available  for  loans  made  to  encourage  economic  development 
through  private  enterprise.” 

(c)  Amend  section  253,  which  relates  to  fiscal  provisions,  by  insert-  22  use  2213. 
ing  immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 

i  sentence :  “All  receipts  in  foreign  currencies  from  loans  made  under 
this  title  or  for  nonmilitary  assistance  purposes  under  the  Mutual 
!,  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act,  repealed  thereby,  shall  be  68  stat.  832. 
available,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  22  use  1751 
loans  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify  to  note* 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of  section  251  of  this  title, 
and  the  President  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  or  any 
other  Act,  reserve  such  currencies  in  such  amounts  (not  to  exceed 
:  $25,000,000)  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
programs  authorized  by  said  subsection  (g).” 


TITLE  VII - EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  75  stat.  426. 

|  new  title  as  follows:  22  use  2161- 

:<  2213. 

I  .  “TITLE  VII - EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

■'  “Sec.  261.  The  President  may  appoint  a  committee  to  review  and 
t  evaluate  the  economic  development  program  under  this  Act,  and  to 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  its  findings.” 


Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and  Programs 


Sec.  108.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  75  stat.  433; 
amended,  which  relates  to  international  organizations  and  programs.  75  stat.  259. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$148,900,000”  and  substitut-  22  usc  2222» 
ing  “1964”  and  “$136,050,000”,  respectively. 


Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 


Sec.  109.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by  strik-  75  stat. 
i n o-  mif  onri  “<eai k  nf>o  non”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  76  stat. 


ing  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000 
“$380,000,000”,  respectively. 


22  USC 


434; 
259. 
2242. 
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76  Stat.  259. 
22  USC  2261. 


Repeal. 

75  Stat.  434. 
22  USC  2301 
note. 


75  Stat.  436. 
22  USC  2312. 


22  USC  2313. 


22  USC  2318. 
22  USC  2319. 


22  USC  2315. 
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Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  110.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and 
“$160,000,000”,  respectively. 


PART  II 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  out  the  words  “Short  Title 
and”. 

(b)  Section  501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  repealed. 

Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  w| 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike  out 
“the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,000,000  for  each  such 
fiscal  year,  which  sums”  and  substitute  “fiscal  year  1964”  and 
“$1,000,000,000,  which”,  respectively. 

(b)  In  section  505(a),  which  relates  to  utilization  of  assistance, 
change  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  add  the  following 
proviso:  “ Provided ,  That,  except  (1)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill 
prior  commitments  or  (2)  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds,  with 
respect  to  any  Latin  American  country,  that  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  under  this  Act  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
the  United  States  or  to  safeguard  the  security  of  a  country  associated 
with  the  United  States  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  against  overthrow 
of  a  duly  constituted  government,  and  so  informs  the  Congress,  no 
further  military  assistance  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  any  Latin  American  country.” 

(c)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to  special  authority,  strike  out 
“1963”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute  “1964”. 

(d)  In  section  511,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on  military  aid  to 
Latin  America,  strike  out  “$57,500,000”  and  substitute  “$55,000,000^ 
of  which  a  part  may  be  used  during  each  fiscal  year  for  assistance  ifl 
implementing  a  feasible  plan  for  regional  defense”. 

(e)  Add  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to  Africa. — No  military 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  in  Africa, 
except  for  internal  security  requirements  or  for  programs  described 
in  section  505(b)  of  this  chapter,  unless  the  President  determines 
otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such  determination  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  articles 
for  African  countries  in  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  part  other  than  section  507,  shall  not  exceea 
$25,000,000.” 
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PART  III 


Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  601  (b) ,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  private  enter¬ 


prise. 


is  amended  as  follows : 


75  Stat.  438. 
22  USC  2351. 


(1)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  strike  out  “and”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  strike  out  “wherever  appropriate”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “to  the  maximum  extent  practicable”,  and 
strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  substitute  a  semi¬ 
colon. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end  thereof: 

“(5)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationalization, 

expropriation,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of 
private  investment  and  discriminatory  or  other  actions  having  the 
I  .  effect  thereof,  undertaken  by  countries  receiving  assistance  under 
)  this  Act,  which  divert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new 
wealth,  employment,  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private  investment  essential 
to  the  stable  economic  growth  and  development  of  those  coun¬ 
tries;  and 

“(6)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  services  of  United  States 
private  enterprise  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields  such  as  engineering) .” 
(b)  At  the  end  of  section  601  add  the  following  new  subsection : 
“(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
carry  out  studies  and  make  recommendations  for  achieving  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  private  enterprise  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  tine  head  of  the  agency  charged  with  administering  the  program 
under  part  I  of  this  Act,  who  shall  appoint  the  Committee. 

“(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  represent  the  public 
interest  and  shall  be  selected  from  the  business,  labor  and  professional 
world,  from  the  universities  and  foundations,  and  from  among  persons 
with  extensive  experience  in  government.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  nine  members,  and  one  of  the  members 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman. 

>“(3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  receive  no  compen- 
tion  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  in 
accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  attending 
meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

“(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall,  if  possible,  meet  not  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  once  each  month,  shall  submit  such  interim  reports  as  the 
Committee  finds  advisable,  and  shall  submit  a  final  report  not  later 
than  December  31, 1964,  whereupon  the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 
Such  reports  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress. 

“  ( 5)  The  expenses  of  the  Corrynittee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,000, 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act.” 

(c)  Section  611(b),  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget”  and  substituting  “the  Memorandum  of  the  President 
dated  May  15,  1962,”. 

(d)  Section  612,  which  relates  to  use  of  foreign  currencies,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “(a)”  after  the  section  heading. 


Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Pri¬ 
vate  Enterprise 
in  Foreign  Aid. 
Establishment. 

22  USC  2151 
note. 


60  Stat.  808. 


22  USC  2361. 


22  USC  2362. 
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68  Stat.  832. 
22  USC  1751 
note. 

68  Stat.  454. 
7  USC  1691 
note. 


75  Stat.  444; 

76  Stat.  260. 
22  USC  2370. 


65  Stat.  645. 
22  USC  1611- 
1611d. 


(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (b)  : 

“(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign  currency  needs  of  United 
States  citizens  for  travel  or  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  may  make  available  for  sale  for  United  States  dollars  to  such 
citizens,  at  United  States  embassies  or  other  convenient  locations,  for¬ 
eign  currencies  acquired  by  the  United  States  through  operations 
under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
Act  repealed  thereby,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  (1)  he  determines  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
for  such  currencies,  and  (2)  are  not  prohibited  from  such  use  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  other  uses  by  agreement  heretofore  entered  into  with  another 
country.  United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.” 

(e)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Insert  “(1)”  immediately  after  “(a)”.  4 

(B)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

“(2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  President  in  the 

interest  of  the  United  States,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  government  of  Cuba,  nor  shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  quota  authorizing  the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar  into  the 
United  States  or  to  receive  any  other  benefit  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  President  determines  that  such  government 
has  taken  appropriate  steps  according  to  international  law  standards 
to  return  to  United  States  citizens,  and  to  entities  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or  to  provide 
equitable  compensation  to  such  citizens  and  entities  for  property  taken 
from  such  citizens  and  entities  on  or  after  January  1,  1959,  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

“(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  under  this  Act 
(except  under  section  214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
country  which  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963— 

“  ( A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans¬ 
porting  to  Cuba  (other  than  to  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba) — 

“(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance,  | 

“(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials,  petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  strategic 
value,  or  items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  or 
“(iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities, 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime ;  and 

“(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans¬ 
porting  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba 
(other  than  from  United  States  installations  in  Cuba)  so  long  as 
Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime.” 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the  government  of 
any  country  to  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
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Act  when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any  government  agency 

or  subdivision  within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 _ 

(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized  ownership  or 
control  of  property  owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing  contracts 
or  agreements  with  any  United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 

I  partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 
“(3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
or  has  takeii  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing, 
expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of 
property  so  owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency,  or  government  subdivision  fails 
within  a  reasonable  time  (not.  more  than  six  months  after  such  action 
or,  in  the  event  of  a  referral  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
I  mission  of  the  United  States  within  such  period  as  provided  herein, 

I  /hot  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  report  of  the  Commission  is’ 
received)  to  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may  include  arbitration, 

"  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international  law  toward  such 

I:  citizen  or  entity,  including  speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof,  as 
required  by  international  law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
.  such  suspension  shall  continue  until  the  President  is  satisfied  that 
:  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken,  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act 

■  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

“Upon  request  of  the  President  (within  seventy  days  after  such 
action  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsection), 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
(established  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954,  68  Stat. 

1279)  is  hereby  authorized  to  evaluate  expropriated  property,  deter-  5  use  l33z- 
i;  mining  the  full  value  of  any  property  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  15  note. 

1  seized,  or  subjected  to  discriminatory  or  other  actions  as  aforesaid,  for 
\  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to  render  an  advisory  report  to  the 
I  President  within  ninety  days  after  such  request.  Unless  authorized 
by  the  President,  the  Commission  shall  not  publish  its  advisory  report 
^except  to  the  citizen  or  entity  owning  such  property.  There  is  hereby 
-authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amount,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  carry  out  expeditiously  its  functions  under  this  subsection.” 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any  other  Act, 
a  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
I  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  country  which  the  President  deter-  68  stat.  454. 

mines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts  7  use  1691 
I  directed  against —  note. 

“  ( 1 )  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or  prepara¬ 
tions  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received 
i  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  military  efforts  or  prepara- 
i  tions  will  not  be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act. 
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“(j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  Indonesia 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
is  essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  fully  and  currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to 
Indonesia  under  this  Act. 

“(k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964  or 
other  general  legislation,  during  the  calendar  year  1964,  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  to  carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under 
t  his  Act,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country 
for  construction  of  any  productive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which  the 
aggregate  value  of  such  assistance  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
will  exceed  $100,000,000.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

“(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  after  December 
31,  1965,  to  the  government  of  any  less  developed  country  which  has 
failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute  the 

75  stat.  429 j  investment  guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)(1)  of  this  Act* 

76  stat.  256.  providing  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  undei^ 

22  use  2181.  subparagraph  (A),  and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under  subpara¬ 
graph  (B),  of  such  section  221(b)  (1). 

“(m)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  this 
Act  to  any  economically  developed  nation  capable  of  sustaining  its  own 
defense  burden  and  economic  growth,  except  ( 1 )  to  fulfill  firm  commit¬ 
ments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  or  (2)  additional  orientation  and 
training  expenses  under  part  II  hereof  during  fiscal  year  1964  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.” 


75  Stat.  445; 

76  Stat.  262. 
22  USC  2381. 


75  Stat.  447; 

76  Stat.  262. 
22  USC  2384. 


Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  of  functions,  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the  following: 
“In  providing  technical  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  head  of  any 
such  agency  or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
goods  and  professional  and  other  services  from  private  enterprise  on 
a  contract  basis.  In  such  fields  as  education,  health,  housing,  or  agri¬ 
culture,  the  facilities  and  resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shallf 
be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particularly  or  uniquely  suitable" 
for  technical  assistance,  are  not  competitive  with  private  enterprise, 
and  can  be  made  available  without  interfering  unduly  with  domestic 
programs.” 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  officers,  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(2)  strike  out  “two  shall  have  the  rank 
of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries”  and  substitute  “one  shall  have  the 
rank  of  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)(3)  strike  out  “nine”  and  substitute 
“ten”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “paragraphs  (2)  and”  and 
substitute  “paragraph”. 

(4)  In  subsection  (d)(1)  after  the  words  “Deputy  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,”  where  they  first  appear  insert  “who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,”,  and  strike  out  “$19,500”  and  substitute 
“$20,000”. 
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(c)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates  to  experts,  consultants, 

J  - - X*  11 _  1 


389. 


and  retired  officers,  as  follows 


(!) 

(2) 


75  Stat.  451. 
22  USC  2386. 


Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor  shall  such  service” 
and  substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  con¬ 
sultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not”. 

(d)  Amend  section  631,  which  relates  to  missions  and  staffs  abroad,  22  use  2391. 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 

“  (c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States  citizen  who  is 
not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Government  or  may  assign  any 
United  States  citizen  who  is  a  United  States  Government  employee  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any 
successor  committee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  and  Development  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  said  Com¬ 
mittee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  appointment  or 
assignment,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person 
may  receive  such  compensation  and  allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  authorized  60  stat.  999. 
t\  for  a  chief  of  mission,  class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the  22  use  801 
/President  may  determine.  Such  person  may  also,  in  the  President’s  note* 
discretion,  receive  any  other  benefits  and  perquisites  available  under 
(his  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States 
£  established  under  this  section.” 

(e)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to  general  authorities,  by  add-  22  use  2395. 
ing  the  following  new  subsection  (k)  : 

“(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including-  grants) 
entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other  educational  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  cany  ing  out  programs  authorized  by  part  I  may 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said 
university,  college,  or  other  educational  institution  on  the  basis  of 
predetermined  fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element 
1  thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred.” 

(f )  Amend  section  636,  which  relates  to  provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  22  use  2396. 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (h)  : 

“(h)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  (1)  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  contribute 
local  currencies  to  meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  services 
rendered  in  conjunction  with  such  programs,  and  (2)  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  owned  by  the  United  States  are  utilized  to  meet  the  costs  of 
A  'such  contractual  and  other  services.” 

11/  (g)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates  to  administrative  76  stat.  262. 

I  expenses,  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$53,000,000”  and  substituting  22  use  2397. 
I  “1964”  and  “$54,000,000”,  respectively. 

(h)  After  section  637  add  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  638.  Peace  Corps  Assistance. — No  provision  of  this  Act 
i  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  assistance  to  any  country  pursuant  to 
I  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended;  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul-  75  stat.  612. 
i  tural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended:  or  the  Export-Import  Bank  22  use  2501 
!  Act.  of  1945,  as  amended:  or  famine  or  disaster  relief,  including  such  c.„7 

relief  through  voluntary  agencies,  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  us^  245i 
I  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.”  note. 

59  Stat.  526. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions  12  use  635 


Sec.  303.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  definition  of  defense  services,  is  amended 
by  inserting  “including  orientation”  after  “training”  the  first  time  it 
appears. 


note. 

68  Stat.  457. 
7  USC  1721- 
1724. 

75  Stat.  461. 
22  USC  2403. 
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75  Stat.  462. 
22  USC  2404. 


68  Stat.  832. 
22  USC  1751 
note. 


74  Stat.  869. 


76  Stat.  876. 
19  USC  1861. 


75  Stat.  306. 
7  USC  1701. 


68  Stat.  457. 
7  USC  1705. 


7  USC  1706. 


Effective  date. 

7  USC  1701- 
1709. 

7  USC  1722. 
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390. 

Sec.  304.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  or  Public  Law  86-735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and 
may  at  any  time  be  consol  idated;  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consolidated 
with  appropriations  made  avadable  for  the  same  general  purposes 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  (Public  Law  86-735,  22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited 

as  the  ‘Latin  American  Development  Act’  ”.  I 

(b)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500,000,000”  and  substitute 
“$680,000,000”. 

Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-794,  approved  October  11,  1962)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  “(a) ’’before  the  words  “The  President  shall”. 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con¬ 
cessions  made  by  the  United  States  to  products,  whether  imported 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country  or  area  within  the  purview  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  which,  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  was 
receiving  trade  concessions,  when  he  determines  that  such  treatment 
would  be  important  to  the  national  interest  and  would  promote  the 
independence  of  such  country  or  area  from  domination  or  control  by 
international  communism,  and  reports  this  determination  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefor  to  the  Congress.” 

Sec.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.),  is. amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  101(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  follow^ : 

“(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicabio  to  the  sale  of  com¬ 
modities  under  such  agreements  which  are  not  less  favorable  than 
the  highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  agencies  thereof  in  the  respective  countries.”  { 

(b)  Section  105  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence:  “The  President  shall  utilize  foreign  currencies 
received  pursuant  to  this  t  itle  in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  States.” 

(c)  (1)  Section  106  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  f ollow’s :  “F or  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV,  the 
term  ‘surplus  agricultural  commodity’  shall  include  any  domestically 
produced  fishery  product  (not  including  fish  flour  until  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration)  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  determined  that  such  product  is  at  the  time  of  exportation  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports 
for  dollars.” 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  effective  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  until  January  1, 
1965. 

(d)  Section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out  “economic  development” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “economic  and  community  development”. 
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Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  571(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  final  period  to  a  colon  and  adding 
tlie  following:  “ Provided ,  That  in  individual  cases  when  personally 
approved  by  the  Secretary  further  extension  may  be  made.” 

(b)  Section  911(2)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “on  authorized  home  leave 
(he  following:  “accompanying  him  for  representational  purposes  on 
authorized  travel  within  the  country  of  his  assignment  or,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary,  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment,  but  in  no 
case  to  exceed  one  member  of  his  family 

(c)  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  921(d),  relating  to  use  of  Government 
vehicles,  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  section  913  the  following 
new  section : 

“use  of  government  owned  or  leased  vehicles 

“Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act 
^  of  July  16, 1914,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  78) ,  the  Secretary  may  author- 
I  ze  any  principal  officer  to  approve  the  use  of  Government  owned  or 
|  leased  vehicles  located  at  his  post  for  transportation  of  United  States 
t  Government  employees  and  their  dependents  when  public  transporta¬ 
tion  is  unsafe  or  not  available.” 

(d)  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is 
K  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

- 

“Part  I — Educational  Facilities 

“Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  educational 
facilities  are  not  available,  or  that  existing  educational  facilities  are 
inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of  American  citizens  sta¬ 
tioned  outside  the  United  States  engaged  in  carrying  out  Government 
3  activities,  he  is  authorized,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  establish,  operate, 
and  maintain  primary  schools,  and  school  dormitories  and  related 
educational  facilities  for  primary  and  secondary  schools,  outside  the 
I  United  States,  or  to  make  grants  of  funds  for  such  purposes,  or  other- 
1  wise  provide  for  such  educational  facilities.  The  provisions  of  the 

■  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  as  amended,  and  of  paragraphs 
|l  (h)  and  (i)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  certain 
I  basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State',  approved  August  1, 

!956  (5  U.S.C.  I701i(h)  and  l70h(i) ),  may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary 
1  in  providing  assistance  for  educational  facilities.  Assistance  may 
>  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  hiring,  transporting,  and  payment 
of  teachers  and  other  necessary  personnel.” 

Sec.  405.  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  autlior- 

■  ity  for  the  Department  of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956  (5  U.S.C. 
7  I70f-l70t),  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  section  12  the 
|  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  established  a  working  capital  fund  for  the 
1  Department  of  State,  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  expenses  (including  those  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
I  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended)  and  equipment,  necessary  for  main- 
I  tenance  and  operation  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of 
[  (1)  central  reproduction,  editorial,  data  processing,  audiovisual, 
library  and  administrative  support  services;  (2)  central  supply  serv- 
I  ices  for  supplies  and  equipment  (including  repairs),  and  (3)  such 
I  other  administrative  services  as  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of 
IS  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines  may  be  performed  more  advan- 
|  tageously  and  more  economically  as  central  services.  The  capital  of 


77  Stat.  391. 

74  Stat.  833. 
22  USC  961. 


60  Stat.  1026. 
22  USC  1136. 


22  USC  1131- 
1158, 

70  Stat.  705. 
22  USC  1139. 


60  Stat.  810. 


22  USC  801 
notes,  803- 
810. 


44  Stat.  403. 
22  USC  299. 

70  Stat.  890. 


60  Stat.  999. 
22  USC  801 
note. 
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the  fund  shall  consist  of  the  amount  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
such  supply  inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories 
on  order,  pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fund,  as  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and 
unpaid  obligations,  together  with  any  appropriations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  capital.  Not  to  exceed  $750,000  in  net  assets 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  for  purposes  of  providing  capital. 
The  fund  shall  be  reimbursed,  or  credited  with  advance  payments, 
from  applicable  appropriations  and  funds  of  the  Department  of  State, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  other  sources  authorized  by  law,  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  expense  of 
operations,  including  accrual  of  annual  leave  and  depreciation  of  plant 
and  equipment  of  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property  or  in  payment  for  loss  or 
damage  to  property  held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  transferred  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  earnings  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  excess  to  the  needs 
of  the  fund.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the  fund.”  d 

Sec.  406.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitle® 
“An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by  the  United  States  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization”, 
22  use  1928a.  approved  July  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  523),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“That  not  to  exceed  eighteen  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed 
to  meet  jointly  and  annually  with  representative  parliamentary  groups 
from  other  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  members, 
for  discussion  of  common  problems  in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

Approved  December  16,  1963. 
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Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  SIGNING  H.  R.  7885,  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963. 


I  have  today  signed  the  Foreign  Assistance  A*ct  of  1963.  The  economic  and 
military  aid  programs  authorized  by  this  bill  are  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world.  This  bill  reflects  this 
nation's  determination  to  maintain  that  security  by  helping  those  nations 
willing  to  help  themselves. 

It  also  reflects,  unfortunately,  the  growing  tendency  to  hamstring 
executive  flexibility  with  rigid  legislative  provisions  wholly  inappropriate 
and  potentially  dangerous  in  a  world  of  rapid  change.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
now,  for  example,  that  --  when  a  free  and  peaceful  government  is  ever 
established  in  Cuba  --  I  intend  to  exercise  my  authority  to  provide 
essential  health,  educational  and  other  assitance  to  the  Cuban  people, 
without  waiting  for  a  long  and  complex  adjudication. 

In  addition,  this  bill  reflects  a  dangerous  reduction  in  funds  and  a  consequent 
dangerous  reduction  in  our  security.  We  cannot  oppose  the  spread  of 
communism  and  promote  the  growth  of  freedom  by  giving  speeches.  A 
policy  of  weakness  and  retreat  --  which  any  further  reduction  at  the 
appropriation  stage  would  represent  --  cannot  be  justified  by  the  needs  of 
our  security,  the  financial  strength  of  our  nation  or  the  attitude  of  our 
citizens. 

All  of  us  desire  greater  efficiency  in  our  aid  programs  --  and,  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  we  are  going  to  improve  it  --  but  in  our  pursuit  of 
efficiency,  let  us  not  hamper  the  progress  and  safety  of  free  men. 

I  have  already  directed  Administrator  Bell  to  put  our  foreign  operations  on 
a  sounder  basis  --  to  insist  on  maximum  effort  by  aid  recipients  --  and 
to  intensify  our  efforts  to  eliminate  excess  or  ineffective  personnel.  We 
will  resist  reorganization  for  reorganization's  sake  --  but  we  do  intend  to 
present  to  the  Congress  next  year  a  more  effective,  efficient  aid  program. 

Our  cautious  new  hopes  for  a  reduction  in  the  risk  of  all-out  war  may  only 
imply  an  increase  in  communist  efforts  to  prevail  through  economic, 
political  and  conventional  military  means,  particularly  in  the  under  - 
developed  countries.  The  aid  programs  of  Truman,  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  are  needed  now  more  than  ever  --  this  is  no  time  to  fail. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  17, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Church  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da¬ 
kota)  to  the  bill  (S.  1276)  to  amend  further  the  Eoreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz: 

1  On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike  out  through 

2  the  word  “amended”  in  line  14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

3  the  following : 

4  “Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Eoreign  Assist- 

5  ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  contains  general  pro- 

6  visions,  is  amended  as  follows : 


Amdt.  No.  112 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


2 


“(a)  Section  611(b)”. 

On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following: 

“(b)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibition  against 
furnishing  aid  to  certain  countries,  add  the  following  new 
subsection  (i)  : 

“  ‘  (i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any  country,  except  to 
fulfill  firm  commitments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  unless 
the  President  shall  have  determined  that  it  would  be  an 
undue  economic  burden  upon  such  country  to  purchase  or 
provide  the  supplies,  equipment,  or  services  proposed  to  be 
furnished.’  ” 

On  page  10,  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert  the  following: 

“(d)  Amend  section  634  (d) ,  which  relates  to  reports, 
by  striking  out  ‘or  614(b)’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘614(b),  or  620  (i) 

On  page  10,  line  7,  strike  out  “(d)”  and  insert  “(e)”. 

On  page  10,  line  17,  strike  out  “  (e)  ”  and  insert  “  (f)  ”. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  19, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (S.  127(1) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  8,  line  13,  after  “Sec.  301.”  insert  “(a)”. 

2  On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  follow- 

3  ing : 

4  “  (b)  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

5  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibition  against  fur- 

6  nishing  assistance  to  certain  countries,  is  amended  by  adding 

7  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

8  (i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  to 

9  the  government  of  any  country  which  has  refused  to  carry 
10  on  negotiations  with  a  view  to  entering  into  an  agreement 
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with  the  President  providing  for  the  institution  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program  under  title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  this  subsection  may  he 
waived  by  the  President  where  lie  determines  that  such 
waiver  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  national  security.’  ” 

On  page  10,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(d)  Amend  section  634  (d) ,  which  relates  to  notifica¬ 
tion  of  congressional  committees  of  certain  determinations 
of  the  President,  by  striking  out  ‘or  614(b)  ’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘614  (b) ,  or  620  (i) 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  20, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Saltoxstall,  and  Mr. 
Kuchel)  to  the  bill  (S.  1276)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the 
following : 

1  That  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 

2  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  620 

3  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

4  “  (i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 

5  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act,  as  amended,  or 

6  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

7  Act  to  any  country,  government  agency,  or  government  sub- 

8  division  which  will  be  enabled  thereby  to  utilize  its  own 
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resources  to  further  military  aggression,  subversion,  or  other 
hostile  acts  which  endanger  the  security  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  or  other  countries  receiving  aid  under 
this  Act.  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless  the  President  finds 
and  promptly  reports  to  the  Congress  that  such  waiver  is  in 
the  national  security  interest  and  the  reasons  therefor.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


June  20, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Simpson)  to  the  bill 
(S.  1276)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  13  strike  out  through 

2  the  word  “amended”  in  line  14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

3  the  following : 

4  “Sec.  301.  Chapter  I  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

5  ance  Act  of  1961,  which  contains  general  provisions,  is 

6  amended  as  follows: 

7  “  (a)  Amend  section  611  (b)  ”. 

8  On  page  8,  line  15,  strike  out  “is  amended”. 
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On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18  insert  the  following: 
“(b)  Amend  section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions 
against  furnishing  aid  to  certain  countries,  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“‘(i)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the 
government  of  any  country  to  which  assistance  is  provided 
under  this  Act  when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
governmental  agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country 
on  or  after  January  1,  1963 — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  purchases  or  contracts  to  purchase  from  any 
country  referred  to  in  subsection  (f)  military  equipment 
in  quantities  requiring  a  significant  diversion  of  its  own 
domestic  resources  from  the  economic  development 
which  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  or 

“‘(2)  expends  a  substantial  proportion  of  its  own 
domestic  resources  on  military  preparations,  subversion, 
or  propaganda  directed  against  any  other  country  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  this  Act, 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such  suspension  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  security  and  promptly  notifies 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  such  determinations  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

“  ‘The  President  shall  include  in  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  programs  under  this  Act  for  each  country 


3 


1  an  estimate,  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 

2  recommendation  is  made  and  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  of 

3  the  extent  of  such  country’s  military  purchases  made  or 

4  contracted  for  from  any  country  referred  to  in  subsection 

5  (f) ,  and  the  extent  of  its  expenditures  for  military  prepara- 

6  tion,  subversion,  or  propaganda  against  other  countries 

7  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act.’  ” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  S.  1276,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance > Act  of  1961  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  8,  between 
lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  302.  Chapter  I  of  part  III  is  amended  by  adding 

2  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 

3  “Sec.  620.  (a)  Prohibition  on  Furnishing  of 

4  Assistance  Subsequent  to  June  30,  1965.— Notwith- 

5  standing  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  no  assistance  shall 

6  be  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area  (or 

7  enterprise  therein)  subsequent  to  June  30,  1965  unless — 

8  “  (1)  Such  country  or  area  has  requested  such 
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assistance  and  can  show  that  it  is  pursuing  the  follow¬ 
ing  economic,  political,  and  military  policies: 

“  ( A)  That  it  (i)  is  seriously  and  continuously 
engaged  in  measures  of  self-help,  (ii)  has  taken 
appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  its  own  private 
capital  resources  will  be  utilized  within  its  own  coun¬ 
try  or  area,  (iii)  will  encourage  the  development  of 
the  private  enterprise  sector  of  its  own  economy, 
(iv)  has  taken  adequate  steps,  where  appropriate 
and  necessary,  to  bring  about  reforms  in  such  fields 
as  land  distribution  and  taxation  to  enable  its  peo¬ 
ple  fairly  to  share  in  the  products  of  its  development, 
and  that  the  project  or  program  for  which  economic 
aid  is  requested  will  contribute  to  the  economic  or 
social  development  of  the  country ; 

“(B)  That  it  is  promoting  the  maximum 
amount  of  individual  freedom  and  is  encouraging  its 
people  freely  to  choose  their  own  government ; 

“(C)  That  it  seeks  to  establish  and  maintain 
only  such  military  force  as  may  be  adequate  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  internal  overthrow  of  an  elected  govern¬ 
ment  or  to  deter  threatened  external  Communist 
attack ; 

“(2)  The  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  required 
by  an  irrevocable  commitment  made,  or  contractual 


3 


1  obligation  incurred,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 

2  this  section;  or 

3  “(3)  In  case  of  any  such  assistance  extended  in 

4  the  form  of  loans,  the  interest  rate  thereon  is  not  less 

5  than  the  average  rate  payable  on  obligations  of  the 

6  United  States  of  comparable  maturities. 

7  “(b)  The  total  number  of  countries  or  areas  receiving 

8  assistance  under  this  Act  subsequent  to  June  30,  1965,  shall 

9  not  exceed  fifty.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session- 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  22,  1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Grubring  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Domi¬ 
nick,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr. 
S mathers)  to  the  bill  (S.  1276)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following 

2  new  section : 

3  “Sec.  102.  Section  201  (b)  of  title  I  of  chapter  2  of 

4  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-195)  , 

5  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

6  the  following  new  sentence:  'Loans  shall  bear  interest  at  a 

7  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  arrived  at  by  adding  one-quarter 

8  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  to  the  rate  which  the  Secretaiy 

9  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  equal  to  the  average  annual 
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1  interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 


2  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at 

3  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  the  appli- 

4  cation  for  the  loan  is  approved  and  by  adjusting  the  result 


5  so  obtained  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum;’ 

6  Renumber  the  remaining  sections  appropriately. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  23, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  to  the  bill  (S. 
1276)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  8,  between 
lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  302.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

2  1961  ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

3  the  following  new  subsection : 

4  “  (i)  No  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made  under  any  provision 

5  of  this  Act  to  any  country,  or  to  any  recipient  therein,  un- 

6  less  such  country  shall  have  agreed  to  exempt  from  all  cus- 

7  toms  duties  or  other  import  taxes  levied  by  such  country 

8  any  articles  procured  in  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  terri- 

9  tories  with  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  or  grant,  including  any 
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amounts  thereof  loaned  by  the  original  recipient  to  borrowers 
within  such  country.'’ 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


( 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


August  23, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  to  the  bill  (S.  1276) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  8,  between 
lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following  new  section : 

1  Sec.  302.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

2  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

3  the  following  new  subsection: 

4  “(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any 

5  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural 

6  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 

7  country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 

8  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against — 

9  “(1)  the  United  States, 
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1  “(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 

2  or  any  other  Act,  or 

3  *‘(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 

4  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

5  Act  of  1954, 

6  until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 

7  preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress 

8  that  he  has  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such 

9  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed.  This 

10  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 

11  contained  in  this  Act.” 
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88ti-i  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1 276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  23, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ancl  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pirksen  to  the  bill  (S.  1276) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  8,  between 
lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  302.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

2  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against  fur- 

3  nishing  assistance  to  certain  countries,  is  amended  by  adding 

4  the  following  new  subsection : 

5  “  (i)  X o  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 

6  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugo- 

7  slavia  unless  and  until  the  President  determines  that  such 

8  Government  has  made  an  acceptable  arrangement  for  the 

9  payment  of  claims  arising  out  of  the  nationalization  or  other 
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1  taking  by  such  Government  of  property  of  persons  who  are 

2  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

3  Act,  in  any  case  in  which  (1)  such  persons  were  not  citi- 

4  zens  of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  such  nationalization 

5  or  other  taking,  or  (2)  such  nationalization  or  other  taking 

6  occurred  subsequent  to  Juty  19,  1948. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  11, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Stennis  to  the  bill  (S.  1276) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  8,  between 
lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  302.  Section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

2  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions 

3  against  furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba,  is  amended  as  follows : 

4  (a)  Insert  “  (1)  ”  immediately  after  “  (a) 

5  (b)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para- 

6  graph : 

7  “(2)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available 

8  under  this  Act  (except  under  section  214)  shall  be 

9  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country  which  has 
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failed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1963 — 

“(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other  than  to 
United  States  installations  in  Cuba)  — 

“  (i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“  (ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am¬ 
munition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials,  petroleum,  transportation  materials 
of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  primary  strategic 
significance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  or 

“  (iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime;  and 

“(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other  than  from  United 
States  installations  in  Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  3, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kuciiel  (for  bimself  and  Mr. 
Engle)  to  the  bill  (S.  1276)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz:  On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1  Sec.  302.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

2  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

3  furnishing  assistance  to  certain  countries,  is  amended  by  add- 

4  ing  the  following  new  subsection: 

5  “  (i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

6  to  any  country  which  (1)  has  extended,  or  hereafter  ex- 

7  tends,  its  jurisdiction  for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of 

8  the  high  seas  beyond  three  miles  from  the  coastline  of  such 

Amdt.  No.  211 
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1  country,  and  (2)  hereafter  imposes  any  penalty  or  sanction 

2  against  any  United  States  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  its 

3  fishing  activities  in  such  area.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 

4  section  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the 

5  extension  of  jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to  international 

6  agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1276 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  7  (legislative  day,  October  3) ,  1963 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  to  the  bill  (S. 
1276)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page 
10,  strike  out  lines  9  through  16,  inclusive,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

1  (k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including 

2  grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other  edu- 

3  cational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 

4  authorized  by  part  I  shall  not  contain  any  provision  authoriz- 

5  ing  the  payment  of  an  amount  for  indirect  expenses  actually 

6  incurred  in  connection  with  such  contract  or  agreement  (or 

7  grant)  in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs. 
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83th  CONGRESS  V  W  ~  ^ 

"s—  H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  11, 1963 

Eeferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Peoxmiee, 
and  Mr.  Scott)  to  H.R.  7885,  an  Act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  18,  line  25,  following  “military”  insert  “or 

2  propaganda”. 

3  On  page  19,  line  7,  following  “military”  insert  “or 

4  propaganda”. 

5  On  page  19,  line  10,  following  “military”  insert  “or 

6  propaganda”. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Octorer  22,  1963 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Morse)  to  the  bill  (II. R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  51,  between  lines  13  and  14  insert  the  follow- 

2  ing  new  subsection: 

3  “(f)  No  assistance  shall  he  provided  under  this  or  any 

4  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural 

5  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 

6  country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or  pre- 

7  paring  for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against — 

8  “(1)  the  United  States, 
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“  (2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or 
any  other  Act,  or 

“  (3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that 
lie  has  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed.  This  re¬ 
striction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP 


UNITED  STATES 


October  22, 1963 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


amendments 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Bible,  and 
Mr.  Smathers)  to  the  bill  (II. II.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  50,  delete  beginning  at  line  8  through  line  17, 

2  and  between  lines  o  and  4  insert  the  following  new  section: 

3  “(6)  In  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I  shall  establish 

4  terms  under  which  interest  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 

5  rate  arrived  at  by  adding  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per 

6  annum  to  the  rate  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

7  determines  to  be  equal  to  the  average  annual  interest  rate 

8  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 

9  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of 
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2 


1  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding’  the  date  the  application  for  the 

2  loan  is  approved  and  by  adjusting  the  result  so  obtained  to 

3  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum;”. 

4  Renumber  the  remaining  sections  appropriately. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1  st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


October  22,  19(53 

Ordered  (o  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  (tRUENIng  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  51,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  folio w- 

2  ing  new  subsection: 

3  “  (f)  No  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made  under  any  provi- 
I  sion  of  this  Act  to  any  country,  or  to  any  recipient  therein, 

5  unless  such  country  shall  have  agreed  to  exempt  from  all 

6  customs  duties  or  other  import  taxes  levied  by  such  country 

7  any  articles  procured  in  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 

8  territories  with  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  or  grant,  including 

9  any  amounts  thereof  loaned  by  the  original  recipient  to  bor- 


ld  rowers  within  such  country.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  24  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruenixg  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page 
50,  delete  lines  19  through  24  and  on  page  51  delete 
lines  1  and  2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

1  “  (k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including 

2  grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  other  edu- 

3  cational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 

4  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 

5  imbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 

6  educational  institutions  on  the  basis  of  predetermined  fixed- 

7  percentage  rates  (determined  in  accordance  with  a  formula 

8  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  determining 

9  costs ) ,  applied  to  the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  re- 
10  imbursable  direct  costs  incurred,  provided  that  none  of  the 
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2 


1  funds  provided  herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 

2  a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project  an  amount  for 

3  indirect  expenses  in  connection  with  such  project  in  excess 

4  of  20  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 


R. 7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  24  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  biniself,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
McGovern,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  S  mathers)  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  ,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  Insert 
between  lines  8  and  9  on  page  41  the  following: 

1  “(d)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

2  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-195)  is  hereby  amended  by  chang- 

3  ing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding 

4  the  following  proviso  :  ‘Provided,  That,  except  (1)  to  the 

5  extent  necessary  to  fulfill  prior  commitments  and  (2)  to  the 

6  extent  that  the  President  finds,  with  respect  to  any  Latin 

7  American  country,  that  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance 

8  under  this  Act  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the 

9  United  States,  and  so  informs  the  Congress,  no  further 
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1  military  assistance  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 

2  furnished  to  any  Latin  American  country. 
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88th  CONGEESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  24  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1968 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dibksen  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page 
48,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  line  3, 
and  between  lines  3  and  4  insert  the  following: 

1  “  (k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 

2  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugo- 

3  slavia  unless  and  until  the  President  determines  that  such 

4  Government  has  made  an  acceptable  arrangement  for  the 

5  payment  of  claims  arising  out  of  the  nationalization  or  other 

6  taking  by  such  Government  of  property  of  persons  who  are 

7  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

8  Act,  in  any  case  in  which  (1)  such  persons  were  not 
5  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  such  nationaliza- 
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tion  oi- 
ta  king 


other  caking,  or  (2)  such  nationalization  or  other 
occurred  subsequent  to  July  19,  1948. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  556 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  28  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javtts  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  36,  line  24,  strike  out  “subsection”  and  insert 

2  “subsections”. 

3  On  page  37,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of 

4  line  5. 

5  On  page  37,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert  the  following: 

6  “  (c)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  section  may 

7  be  used  to  conduct  research  into  means  of  enabling  the 

8  investing  public  in  the  United  States  to  participate  more 

9  fully  in  the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
10  countries.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  556 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  28  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  30,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following*: 

2  (1)  inserting  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  para- 

3  graphs  the  following  additional  paragraph : 

4  “It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  institution  of 

5  full  investment  guaranty  programs  under  title  III  of  chapter 

6  2  of  this  part  with  all  recipient  countries  would  he  regarded 

7  as  a  significant  measure  of  self-help  hy  such  countries  im- 

8  proving  the  climate  for  private  investment  both  domestic 

9  and  foreign.” 

10  On  page  31,  lines  1,  4,  6,  and  9,  strike  out  “(1)”. 

11  “(2)”,  “(3)”,  and  “(4)”  and  insert  “(2)”,  “(3)”, 

12  “  (4)  ”,  and  “  (5)  ”,  respectively. 
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Calendar  No.  556 

7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  28  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  farther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  53, 
between  lines  16  and  17,  insert  the  following: 

1  (b)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 

2  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “Loans  made 

3  under  authority  of  this  section  to  foreign  governments  or 

4  other  borrowers  in  foreign  countries  shall  bear  interest  at 

5  rates  not  lower  than  4  per  centum  per  annum,” 

Arndt.  No.  240 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  556 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  28  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  32,  after  the  period  in  line  20,  insert  the 

2  following:  “Funds  made  available  under  section  212  for 

3  capital  projects  may  be  expended  for  any  such  project  only 

4  when  the  recipient  nation  has  consented  to  the  project  and 

5  has  agreed  to  finance  at  least  25  per  centum  of  the  cost 

6  thereof.” 
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88tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.556 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Octobek  28  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  40,  line  23,  strike  out  $1,300,000,000.  Insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof  $1,000,000,000. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  556 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  28  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1968 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  32,  line  16,  after  the  word  “agreed”  insert  the 

2  following:  “to  accept  the  assistance,  to  contribute  a  sub- 

3  stantial  portion  of  the  local  cost  thereof,  and”. 

4  On  page  32,  after  the  period  in  line  20,  add  the  folio w- 

5  ing:  “Funds  made  available  under  section  212  for  technical 

6  assistance  may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form  of 

7  equipment  or  commodities  only  when  necessary  for  instruc- 

8  tion  or  demonstration  purposes,” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.556 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  28  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  41 
between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the  following: 

1  “(d)  Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 

2  Africa. —  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 

3  614  (a)  of  this  Act,  the  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense 

4  articles  for  African  Republics,  pursuant  to  any  authority 

5  contained  in  this  part  other  than  section  507,  in  any  fiscal 

6  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  not  exceed 

7  $25,000,000. 

8  “(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not,  unless  the 

9  President  determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such 
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2 


1  determination  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

2  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  the 

3  basis  for  military  assistance  programs  for  African  Republics.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  556 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  28  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
/  885 )  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  31,  line  18,  after  “Sec.  102”  insert  “(a)”. 

2  On  page  32,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert  the  following: 
‘(h)  Section  202  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

I  1961,  as  amended,  which  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 

5  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘and 

6  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  four  succeeding  fiscal 
I  years’  and  substituting  a  comma  and  the  following: 

8  ‘$1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  $900,000,000 

9  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the 
16  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years’.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22) ,  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Keating  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

1  PART  Y — MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Sec.  501.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any  agree- 

3  ment  hereafter  entered  into  between  the  Government  of  the 

4  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  relat- 

5  ing  to  the  settlement  of  claims,  determined  by  the  Foreign 

6  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  by  nationals  of  the  United 

7  States  against  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  for  losses 

8  resulting  from  nationalization  or  other  taking  of  property 

9  of  such  nationals,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
10  advice  and  consent. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITE!)  STATES 


October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  196;} 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  lie  proposed  by  Mr.  Kttchel  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engle)  to  the  bill  (II. II.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz:  On  page  48,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

1  Sec.  302A.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

2  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

3  furnishing  assistance  to  certain  countries,  is  amended  by  add- 

4  ing  the  following  new  subsection : 

5  “  (i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

6  to  any  country  which  (1)  has  extended,  or  hereafter  ex- 

7  tends,  its  jurisdiction  for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of 

8  the  high  seas  beyond  three  miles  from  the  coastline  of  such 

9  country,  and  (2)  hereafter  imposes  any  penalty  or  sanction 

10  against  any  United  States  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  its 
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2 


1  fishing  activities  in  such  area.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 

2  section  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the 

3  extension  of  jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to  international 

4  agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.’ 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  the  bill  (H.K.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  48,  strike 
out  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  line  3,  and  between 
lines  3  and  4  insert  the  following : 

1  “  (k)  In  order  to  encourage  preservation  of  the  financial 

2  solvency  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  being  threatened 

3  by  the  failure  of  some  member  nations  to  pay  currently  their 

4  assessments  and/or  contributions  to  the  United  Nations,  no 

5  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

6  (other  than  supporting  assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  I, 

7  assistance  from  the  contingency  fund  established  under  chap- 

8  ter  5  of  part  I,  and  military  assistance  under  chapter  2  of 

9  part  II) ,  or  any  other  law  authorizing  assistance  to  foreign 
10  countries  (other  than  military  assistance,  supporting  assist- 
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ance,  or  assistance  from  the  President’s  contingency  fund) , 
to  the  government  of  any  nation  which  is  more  than  one  year 
in  arrears  in  its  payment  of  any  assessment  by  the  United 
Nations  for  its  regular  budget  or  for  peace  and  security  opera¬ 
tions,  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  government 
has  given  reasonable  assurance  of  paying  (independently  of 
such  assistance)  all  such  arrearages  and  placing  its  payments 
of  such  assessments  on  a  current  basis,  or  determines  that 
such  government,  by  reason  of  unusual  and  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  economically  unable  to  give  such  assurance.” 
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S8tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1968 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  lie  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellendeb  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  53,  beginning  with  line  6  strike  out  through 

2  line  4  on  page  54. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22) ,  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  tbe  bill  (H.K.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  In  lieu  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  insert  the  following: 

1  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

2  of  1963”. 

3  PART  I 

4  Chapter  1 — Policy 

5  Sec.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

6  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 

7  and  section  101,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby 

8  deleted. 

9  Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

Amdt.  No.  251 
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1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  statement  of  policy,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph,  strike 
out  “should  emphasize  long-range  development  assistance” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “shall  emphasize  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  assistance”. 

(b)  Immediately  after  the  seventh  paragraph,  insert  the 
following : 

“The  Congress  further  declares  that,  in  order  to  assure 
that  each  program  of  assistance  under  this  part  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  policies  stated  in  this  section,  each  request  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  such  program  shall  he  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  statement  setting  forth — 

“  ( 1 )  the  purposes  of  such  program, 

“(2)  the  specific  objectives  of  such  program,  and 
“(3)  the  priorities  assigned  to  such  purposes  and 

objectives, 

which  will  he  adhered  to  in  the  administration  of  such 
program.” 

(c)  The  eighth  paragraph  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  funds  great  attention  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the  United 
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States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which  do  not,  as  a  result  of 
United  States  assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this 
Act,  whether  or  not  such  efforts  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China.” 

(d)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  paragraph  insert  the 
following : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  of  assistance  under  chapter  2  of  this  part, 
every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  such 
assistance  is  not  diverted  to  short-term  emergency  purposes 
(such  as  budgetary  purposes,  balance-of-payments  purposes, 
or  military  purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not  essential  to 
the  long-range  economic  development  of  recipient  countries. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  short-term  emer¬ 
gency  purposes  such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  should  be  met,  to  the  extent  possible,  through  inter¬ 
national  institutions  (such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund)  which  are  equipped  to  condition  assistance  on  im¬ 
mediate  economic  and  monetary  reform.” 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  is  amended 
by  inserting  “  (including  private  enterprise  within  such 
countries)  ”  immediately  after  “countries”. 

(f)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  para- 
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graph  insert  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  particular,  the 
Congress  urges  that  other  industrialized  free-world  countries 
increase  their  contributions  and  improve  the  forms  and  terms 
of  their  assistance  so  that  the  burden  of  the  common  under¬ 
taking,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  shall  be  equitably  borne 
by  all.” 

%J 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 
Sec.  103.  The  second  sentence  of  section  201  (b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  “  ( 1 )  whether  financing  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms,  including  private  sources  within  the  United 
States,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed,  including  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause  (5) . 

(c)  Insert  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  second  sentence  the  following:  “,  and  (7)  the  economic 
development  plans  of  the  requesting  country,  which  plans 
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should  specifically  provide  for  appropriate  participation  by 
private  enterprise  and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a  projection  of  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  plans  with  respect  to  the  overall 
economic  development  of  such  country”. 

Sec.  104.  Section  202  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorizations  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Provided  further,  That,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  sections  102,  201,  601,  and  602  of  this 
Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966,  respectively,  shall  be  available 
only  for  loans  made  for  purposes  of  economic  development 
through  private  enterprise”. 

Sec.  105.  Section  201  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  interest  rates  on 
development  loans,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  “in  no  event”  the  following:  “less  than  2  per  centum 
per  annum  nor”. 

Sec.  106.  Section  202  (a),  which  relates  to  authoriza¬ 
tion,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and  $1,500,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,”  and  inserting 
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in  lieu  thereof  “,  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
$900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000 
for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”. 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  107.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
development  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  211  (a) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  clause  (5) 
contained  in  the  second  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following:  “,  and  (7) 
whether  such  activity  could  he  financed  through  a  de¬ 
velopment  loan  available  under  title  I  of  this  chapter”. 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and  substitute 
“1964”  and  “$217,000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “use,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
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available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  “furnish”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  nse”  and  “for¬ 
eign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  for”  and  substitute  “to  furnish”  be¬ 
fore  the  word  “assistance”. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  $12,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  shall  be  available  for 
direct  dollar  costs  in  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Government 
under  any  Act.” 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 
Sec.  108.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  “wholly  owned”  in- 
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sert  “  (determined  without  regard  to  any  shares,  in 
aggregate  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued 
and  subscribed  share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held 
by  persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation) 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1, 300, 000, 000” 
in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$2,500,000,000”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$180,000,000” 
in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute  “$300,000,000”. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “1964”  in  the 
fourth  proviso  and  substitute  “1965”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221(b)”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  by  striking  out  “section  221  (b)”  in  both  places 
it  appears  and  substituting  “sections  221  (b)  and  224”. 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  221  (b)  and  224  of  this 
part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first 
out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222  (b)  as  long  as  such  fees 
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ciie  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any, 
realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  fluids  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  heretofore  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section  413  (b)  (4) 
(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  222  (f )  ” 

(e)  Amend  section  222  (e) ,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all 
guaranties  issued  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all 
guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
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for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accordance  with  section  222  (d) 
of  this  part.” 

(f)  Amend  section  222  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

“(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue  a  guaranty 
under  section  221  (b) ,  the  President  shall  consider  the  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  effect  of  the  dollar  investment  under  such 
guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.” 

(g)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing 
projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$60,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$150,000,000”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) . 

TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
Sec.  109.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  amend  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof  by  inserting  immediately  after  “reason¬ 
able  terms”  the  following:  “(including  private  sources 
within  the  United  States) ,  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
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2  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 

2  interest/’. 

3  (2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “economical”  and 

4  substitute  “economically”. 

5  (3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  “Agency  for  Inter- 

6  national  Development  ’  and  substitute  “agency  primarily 

7  responsible  for  administering  part  I”. 

8  (b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 

9  amended  as  follows: 

10  (1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “fiscal  years 

11  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for 

12  each  such  fiscal  year”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “fiscal 

13  years  1963,  1965,  and  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000 

14  for  each  such  fiscal  }7ear,  and  for  use  beginning  in  the 

15  fiscal  year  1964,  not  to  exceed  $450,000,000,”. 

16  (2)  Immediately  after  “1963”  the  second  time  it 

17  appears  therein,  insert  the  following:  “and  not  to  ex- 

18  ceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 

19  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964.”. 

20  (c)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 

21  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

22  sentence:  “In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  provisions 

23  of  sections  102,  251,  601,  and  602  of  this  Act,  not  less  than 

24  50  per  centum  of  the  loan  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
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section  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June 
30,  1966,  respectively,  shall  be  available  only  for  loans  made 
for  purposes  of  economic  development  through  private  enter¬ 
prise.” 

(d)  After  section  253,  which  relates  to  fiscal  provisions, 

insert  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistance.—  (a)  None 
of  the  funds  made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country  covered 
by  this  title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to  power 
through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior  government  which 
has  been  chosen  in  free  and  democratic  elections. 

“  (1))  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  require 
the  withholding  of  assistance  to  any  country  if,  following  a 
determination  by  the  President  that  the  withholding  of  such 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest,  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  ap¬ 
proving  the  continuance  of  such  assistance. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  110.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1963  and 
“$148,900,000”  and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$136,050,- 


000”,  respectively. 
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Chapter  4— Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  111.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$415,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$380,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  112.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1964”  and  “$150,000,000”, 
respectively. 

PART  II 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  hereby  redesignated  “Policy” 
and  section  501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby  de¬ 
leted. 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  as¬ 
sistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504  (a) ,  which  relates  to  authorization 
strike  out  “the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963”  and  “$1,700,* 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “fiscal  year  1964”  and  “$1,000,000,000,  which”, 
respectively. 
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(b)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1963”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1964”. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 
Africa. — No  military  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  to  any  country  in  Africa,  except  for  internal 
security  requirements  or  for  programs  described  in  section 
505(b)  of  this  chapter.” 

PART  III 

Chapter  1— General  Provisions 
Sec.  301.  Section  601  (b)  of  the  Poreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) . 

(b)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a.  semicolon. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para¬ 
graphs  : 

“  (5)  utilize,  wherever  practicable,  the  services  of 
United  States  private  enterprise  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  tech¬ 
nical  fields  such  as  engineering)  ;  and 
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“  (0)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationali¬ 
zation,  expropriation,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership 
or  control  of  private  investment  and  discriminatory  or 
other  actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken  by 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act,  which  di¬ 
vert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new  wealth, 
employment,  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private  investment 
essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth  and  development 
of  those  countries.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  611  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  completion  of 
plans  and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “circular 
A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  substituting  “the 
Memorandum  of  the  President  dated  May  15,  1962". 

Sec.  303.  Section  611,  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans 
and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof 
the  following  subsection: 

“(e)  The  President  shall  establish  such  procedures  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  all  contracts  for  construction  outside  the  United 
States  made  in  connection  with  any  agreement  or  grant 
subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
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in  accordance  with  the  same  standards  applicable  to  contracts 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  for  similar  construction 
within  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  304.  Section  620  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert  “  (1)  ”  immediately  after  “  (a) 

(b)  Insert  immediately  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  “No  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  make  any  voluntary  contribution  to 
any  international  organization  or  program  for  financing  proj¬ 
ects  of  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba.”. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  para¬ 
graphs  : 

“  (2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  no  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  government  of  Cuba,  nor 
shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any  quota  authorizing  the 
importation  of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States  or  to 
receive  any  other  benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such  government  has 
taken  appropriate  steps  according  to  international  law  stand¬ 
ards  to  return  to  United  States  citizens,  and  to  entities  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
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citizens,  or  to  provide  equitable  compensation  to  such  citizens 
and  entities  for  property  taken  from  such  citizens  and  en¬ 
tities  on  or  after  January  1,  1959,  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba. 

“(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  under 
this  Act  (except  under  section  214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  steps,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963 — 

(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other  than  to  United  States 
installations  in  Cuba)  — 

“  (i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  ammunition  and 
implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petro¬ 
leum,  transportation  materials  of  strategic  value,  or 
items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war,  or 

“  (iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities, 

so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime;  and 
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“(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities  from  Cuba  (other  than  from  United  States 
installations  in  Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by 
the  Castro  regime.” 

Sec.  305.  Section  620  (e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  suspension  of  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  clause  (2),  immediately  after  “operational  con¬ 
ditions,”,  insert  “or  has  taken  other  actions,”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for 
such  property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange  equivalent  to  the  full  value 
thereof”. 

Sec.  306.  Section  620  (f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  certain  assistance  to  Communist  countries,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  after 
“Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics”  the  following:  “(in¬ 
cluding  its  captive  constituent  republics)  ”. 

Sec.  307.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries, 
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is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

“  (i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against— 

“(1)  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  he  has  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  he  renewed. 
This  restriction  may  not  he  waived  pursuant  to  any  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  this  Act. 

“  (j)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 
Indonesia  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
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and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia 
under  this  Act. 

“  (k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1964  or  other  general  legislation,  during  the  calendar 
year  1964,  authorizing  additional  appropriations  to  carry 
out  programs  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  no  assistance 
shall  he  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  con¬ 
struction  of  any  productive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which 
the  aggregate  value  of  such  assistance  to  be  furnished  by 
the  United  States  will  exceed  $100,000,000.  No  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“  (1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act 
after  December  31,  1964,  to  the  government  of  any  less 
developed  country  which  has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  President  to  institute  the  investment  guaranty 
program  under  section  221(b)  (1)  of  this  Act,  providing 
protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  under 
subparagraph  ( A ) ,  and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under 
subparagraph  (B),  of  such  section  221(h)  (1). 

“(m)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 
for  the  construction  or  operation  of  any  productive  enter¬ 
prise  in  any  country  unless  the  President  determines  that 
similar  productive  enterprises  within  the  United  States  are 
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operating  at  a  substantial  portion  of  their  capacity  and  that 
such  assistance  will  not  result  in  depriving  such  United 
States  enterprises  of  their  reasonable  share  of  world  markets. 
The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
informed  of  assistance  furnished  under  this  Act  for  the 
construction  or  operation  of  productive  enterprises  in  all 
countries,  including  specificalty  the  numbers  of  such  enter¬ 
prises,  the  types  of  such  enterprises,  and  the  locations  of 
such  enterprises. 

“  (n)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  section 
201,  211,  or  251  of  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any 
country  which  does  not  agree  to  permit  such  reviews,  in¬ 
spections,  and  audits  b}r  the  United  States  as  the  President 
may  require  for  the  puqiose  of  ascertaining  whether  such 
assistance  is  being  administered  within  the  recipient  country 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  furnished.” 
Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  308.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  strike  out  “two  shall 
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have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “one  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  strike  out  “nine”  and 
substitute  “ten”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “paragraphs  (2) 
and”  and  substitute  “paragraph”. 

(b)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates  to  experts, 
consultants,  and  retired  officers,  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  “Nor  shall 
such  service”  and  substitute  “Service  of  an  individual  as 
an  expert  or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not”. 

(c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  missions  and  stuffs 
abroad,  add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 

“(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United  States 
citizen  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a  United 
States  Government  employee  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  or  any  successor  com¬ 
mittee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  upon  election  thereto  by  members  of  said 
Committee,  and,  in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
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sion  of  law.  Sucli  person  may  receive  suck  compensation  and 
allowances  as  are  autkorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  tliose  autkorized  for  a  ckief 
of  mission,  class  2,  witkin  tke  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  tke 
President  may  determine.  Suck  persons  may  also,  in  tke 
President’s  discretion,  receive  any  otker  benefits  and  per¬ 
quisites  available  under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  tke  United  States  established  under  this 
section.” 

(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thorities,  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (k)  : 

“  (k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (including 
grants)  entered  into  with  a  university,  college,  or  otker 
educational  institution  for  tke  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  autkorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the  payment 
of  tke  reimbursable  indirect  costs  of  said  university,  college, 
or  otker  educational  institution  on  tke  basis  of  predetermined 
fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to  tke  total,  or  an  element 
thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred.” 

(e)  Amend  section  636,  which  relates  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds,  by  adding  at  tke  end  thereof  tke  following  new 
subsection : 

“(h)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  tkis  Act,  tke 
President  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that,  to 
tke  maximum  extent  possible,  (1)  countries  receiving  as- 
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sistance  under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies  to  meet 
the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  services  rendered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  such  programs,  and  (2)  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  are  utilized  to  meet  the  costs 
of  such  contractual  and  other  services.” 

(f)  Amend  section  637  (a) ,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  “$53,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1964”  and  “$54,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  3— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  309.  Section  644  (f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  definition  of  defense 
services,  is  amended  by  inserting  “including  orientation” 
after  “training”  the  first  time  it  appears. 

Sec.  310.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended 
balances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law 
86-736  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  available  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 
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PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 
Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22 
U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  “$500,000,000”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “$700,000,000”. 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause  “That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘the  Latin  American  Development  and 
Chilean  Reconstruction  Act’  ”. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  101  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to  the 
sale  of  commodities  under  such  agreements  which  are 
not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates 
legally  obtainable  from  the  government  or  agencies 
thereof  in  the  respective  countries.” 

(b)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  “The  President 
shall  utilize  foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title 
in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
reduce  any  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.” 
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(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “economic  development”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“economic  and  community  development”. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  571  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  final 
period  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That 
in  individual  cases  when  personally  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  further  extension  may  be  made.” 

(b)  Section  911(2)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
“on  authorized  home  leave;”  the  following:  “accompanying 
him  for  representational  purposes  on  authorized  travel  within 
the  country  of  his  assignment  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  outside  the  country  of  his  assignment,  hut  in  no  case 
to  exceed  one  member  of  his  family;”. 

(c)  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  921(d),  re¬ 
lating  to  use  of  Government  vehicles,  and  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  after  section  913  the  following  new  section: 

“use  of  government  owned  or  leased  vehicles 
“Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  78), 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  any  principal  officer  to  approve 
the  use  of  Government  owned  or  leased  vehicles  located  at 
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1  liis  post  for  transportation  of  United  States  Government 

2  employees  and  their  dependents  when  public  transportation 

3  is  unsafe  or  not  available.” 

4  (d)  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 

5  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

6  ing : 

7  “Paet  I— Educational  Facilities 

8  “Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 

9  educational  facilities  are  not  available,  or  that  existing  educa- 

10  tional  facilities  are  inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 

11  of  American  citizens  stationed  outside  the  United  States 

12  engaged  in  carrying  out  Government  activities,  he  is  author- 
12  ized,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  under 

14  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  establish,  operate, 

15  and  maintain  primary  schools,  and  school  dormitories  and 

16  related  educational  facilities  for  primary  and  secondary 

17  schools,  outside  the  United  States,  or  to  make  grants  of  funds 

18  for  such  purposes,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  educational 

19  facilities.  The  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 

20  Act,  1926,  as  amended,  and  of  paragraphs  (li)  and  (i)  of 

21  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 

22  authority  for  the  Department  of  State’,  approved  August  1, 

23  1956  (5  U.S.C.  170h(h)  and  170h  (i)  ) ,  may  be  utilized 

24  by  the  Secretary  in  providing  assistance  for  educational 
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1  facilities.  Assistance  may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 

2  to,  hiring,  transporting,  and  payment  of  teachers  and  other 

3  necessary  personnel.” 

4  Sec.  404.  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  certain 

5  basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State”,  approved 

6  August  1,  1956  (5  U.S.O.  170f-170t) ,  is  amended  by  in- 
4  serting  immediately  after  section  12  the  following  new 
8  section : 

3  “Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  established  a  working  capital 
40  fund  for  the  Department  of  State,  which  shall  be  available 
44  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses  (including  those 
43  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) 

43  and  equipment,  necessary  for  maintenance  and  operation 

44  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  (1)  central 

45  reproduction,  editorial,  data  processing,  audiovisual,  library 

46  and  administrative  support  services;  (2)  central  supply 

47  services  for  supplies  and  equipment  (including  repairs), 
43  and  (3)  such  other  administrative  services  as  the  Secretary, 
49  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines 
30  may  be  performed  more  advantageously  and  more  economi- 
34  cally  as  central  services.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
33  of  the  amount  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  supply 

33  inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories  on 

34  order,  pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
34  fund,  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the 
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1  related  liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations,  together  with  any 

2  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  capital. 

3  Not  to  exceed  $750,000  in  net  assets  shall  be  transferred 

4  to  the  fund  for  purposes  of  providing  capital.  The  fund 

5  shall  be  reimbursed,  or  credited  with  advance  payments, 

6  from  applicable  appropriations  and  funds  of  the  Department 

7  of  State,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  other  sources  author- 

8  ized  b}r  law,  for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will 
^  approximate  the  expense  of  operations,  including  accrual 

Id  of  annual  leave  and  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment  of 

11  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other  receipts 

12  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property  or  in  payment  for  loss  or 

48  damage  to  property  held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  trans¬ 
it  ferred  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  of  the 

15  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  earnings  which  the  Secretary  deter- 

16  mines  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  fund.  There  is  hereby 

17  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 

18  necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the  fund.  ’ 

19  Sec.  405.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 

20  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by  the 

21  United  States  in  parliamentary  conferences  of  the  North 

22  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization”,  approved  July  11,  1956 

23  (70  Stat.  523),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  not 

24  to  exceed  eighteen  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed 

25  to  meet  jointly  and  annually  with  representative  parliamen- 


30 

1  tary  groups  from  other  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty 

2  Organization)  members,  for  discussion  of  common  problems 

3  in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in 

4  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  40,  line  23,  in  lieu  of  “$1,300. 000 , 000 ’ ’  insert 

2  “$1,000, 000, 000”. 

Arndt.  Nn  252 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22) ,  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

On  page  38,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the  following: 

“(1)  Strike  out  ‘fiscal  years  1963  through  1966, 

not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year’ 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘fiscal  years  1963,  1965,  and 

1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal 

year,  and  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1964,  not 

to  exceed  $400,000,000,’.” 

On  page  38,  lines  3,  12,  and  13,  strike  out  “(1)”, 
9  “  (2)  ”,  and  “  (3)  ”  and  insert  “  (2)  ”,  “  (3)  ”,  and  “  (4)  ”, 
f  9  respectively. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Arndt.  No.  253 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  39,  line  10,  after  the  section  heading  insert 

2  “  (a) 

3  On  page  39,  strike  out  tbe  quotation  marks  at  the  end 

4  of  line  17. 

5  On  page  39,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  follow- 

6  ing: 

7  “  (b)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  authority 

8  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country 

9  covered  by  this  title  in  the  form  of  balance-of-payment  loans 
10  or  budget  support.” 

Amdt.  No.  254 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22) ,  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (II.R.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  40,  line  10,  in  lieu  of  “$  17 5, 000', 000”  insert 

2  “$150,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  255 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  clay,  October  22) ,  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  40,  line  5,  in  lieu  of  “$400,000,000”  insert 

2  “$380,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  256 
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88tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (11.11. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  33,  line  2,  in  lieu  of  “$225,000,000”  insert 

2  “$217,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  257 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22) ,  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (II.  11. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  41,  line  5,  in  lieu  of  “$50, 000, 000”  insert 

2  “$30,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  258 
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SSth  CONGEESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  clay,  October  22) ,  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  48,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

1  (e)  Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

2  “Sec.  620A.  (a)  Prohibition  on  Furnishing  of 

3  Assistance  Subsequent  to  June  30,  1965.— Notwith- 

4  standing  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  no  assistance  shall 

5  be  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area 

6  (or  enterprise  therein)  subsequent  to  June  30,  1965  unless — 

7  “  ( 1 )  Such  country  or  area  has  requested  such 

8  assistance  and  can  show  that  it  is  pursuing  the  following 

9  economic,  political,  and  military  policies: 

“(A)  That  it  (i)  is  seriously  and  continuously 
11  engaged  in  measures  of  self-help,  (ii)  has  taken 
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appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  its  own  private 
capital  resources  will  be  utilized  within  its  own 
country  or  area,  (iii)  will  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  private  enterprise  sector  of  its  own 
economy,  (iv)  has  taken  adequate  steps,  where 
appropriate  and  necessary,  to  bring  about  reforms 
in  such  fields  as  land  distribution  and  taxation  to 
enable  its  people  fairly  to  share  in  the  products  of 
its  development,  and  that  the  project  or  program  for 
which  economic  aid  is  requested  will  contribute  to 
the  economic  or  social  development  of  the  country; 

“(B)  That  it  is  promoting  the  maximum 
amount  of  individual  freedom  and  is  encouraging 
its  people  freely  to  choose  their  own  government; 

“  (0)  That  it  seeks  to  establish  and  maintain 
only  such  military  force  as  may  be  adequate  to 
prevent  the  internal  overthrow  of  an  elected  govern¬ 
ment  or  to  deter  threatened  external  Communist 
attack ; 

“  (2)  The  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  required 
by  an  irrevocable  commitment  made,  or  contractual 
obligation  incurred,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section;  or 

“(3)  In  case  of  any  such  assistance  extended  in  the 
form  of  loans,  the  interest  rate  thereon  is  not  less  than 


3 

1  the  average  rate  payable  on  obligations  of  the  United 

2  States  of  comparable  maturities. 

3  ‘  ‘  ( b )  Tlie  total  number  of  countries  or  areas  receiving 

4  assistance  under  this  Act  subsequent  to  June  30,  1965, 

5  shall  not  exceed  fifty.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (II.E,  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  48,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following : 

1  (e)  At  the  end  thereof  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

2  “Sec.  620A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

3  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  the  total  amounts  obligated  or  reserved  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  1964  for  assistance  under  part  I  of  this 
Act  to  the  Republic  of  China  and  South  Korea  shall 
not  exceed  amounts  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the 
respective  amounts  specified  for  such  purpose  for  such 
countries  in  the  presentation  material  submitted  to  the 
Congress  during  its  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1963;  and 
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“(2)  the  total  amounts  obligated  or  reserved  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  1964  for  assistance  under  part  II  of  this 
Act  to  such  countries  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  respective  amounts  specified  for  such  purpose  for 
such  countries  in  such  presentation  material. 

“(b)  The  President  shall  determine  the  amounts  by 
which  the  sums  available  for  assistance  to  the  above-named 
countries  are  less  than  the  sums  which,  but  for  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section,  would  have  been  available  for  such 
purpose,  and  such  amounts  shall  be  deducted  from  appro¬ 
priations  or  other  funds  available  for  such  purpose  and 
deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.R,  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  48,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

1  (e)  At  the  end  thereof  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

2  “Sec.  620A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

3  of  this  Act — 

4  "  ( 1 )  the  total  amounts  obligated  or  reserved  during 

5  fiscal  year  1964  for  assistance  under  part  I  of  this  Act 

6  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Indonesia  shall  not  exceed 

7  amounts  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  respective 

8  amounts  specified  for  such  purpose  for  such  countries  in 

9  the  presentation  material  submitted  to  the  Congress  dur- 
10  ing  its  consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
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1963;  and 
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“  (2)  the  total  amounts  obligated  or  reserved  during 
fiscal  year  1964  for  assistance  under  part  II  of  this  Act 
to  such  countries  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  respective  amounts  specified  for  such  purpose  for 
such  countries  in  such  presentation  material. 

“(b)  The  President  shall  determine  the  amounts  by 
which  the  sums  available  for  assistance  to  the  above-named 
countries  are  less  than  the  sums  which,  hut  for  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  would  have  been  available  for  such  purpose, 
and  such  amounts  shall  be  deducted  from  appropriations  or 
other  funds  available  for  such  purpose  and  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.’’ 
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H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Octobek  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  48,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following : 

1  (e)  At  the  end  thereof  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

2  “Sec.  620A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

3  of  this  Act — 

4  “(1)  the  total  amounts  obligated  or  reserved  dur- 

5  ing  fiscal  year  1964  for  assistance  under  part  I  of  this 

6  Act  to  India  and  Pakistan  shall  not  exceed  amounts 

7  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  respective  amounts  speci- 

8  fied  for  such  purpose  for  such  countries  in  the  presenta- 

9  tion  material  submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its 

10  consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963; 

11  and 
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“  (2)  the  total  amounts  obligated  or  reserved  during 
fiscal  year  1964  for  assistance  under  part  II  of  this 
Act  to  such  countries  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  respective  amounts  specified  for  such  purpose 
for  such  coun tries  in  such  presentation  material. 

“(b)  The  President  shall  determine  the  amounts  by 
which  the  sums  available  for  assistance  to  the  above-named 
countries  are  less  than  the  sums  which,  but  for  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  would  have  been  available  for  such  purpose, 
and  such  amounts  shall  be  deducted  from  appropriations  or 
other  funds  available  for  such  purpose  and  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.” 
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H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  48,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following : 

1  (e)  At  the  end  thereof  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

2  “Sec.  620A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

3  of  this  Act — 

4  “  ( 1 )  the  total  amounts  obligated  or  reserved  during 

5  fiscal  year  1964  for  assistance  under  part  I  of  this  Act 

6  to  Turkey,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Spain  shall  not  exceed 

7  amounts  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  respective 

8  amounts  specified  for  such  purpose  for  such  countries 

9  in  the  presentation  material  submitted  to  the  Congress 

10  during  its  consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

of  1963;  and 
Amdt.  No.  263 
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“  (2)  the  total  amounts  obligated  or  reserved  during 
fiscal  year  1964  for  assistance  under  part  II  of  this  Act 
to  such  countries  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
respective  amounts  specified  for  such  purpose  for  such 
countries  in  such  presentation  material. 

“(b)  The  President  shall  determine  the  amounts  by 
which  the  sums  available  for  assistance  to  the  above-named 
countries  are  less  than  the  sums  which,  but  for  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  would  have  been  available  for  such  purpose, 
and  such  amounts  shall  he  deducted  from  appropriations  or 
other  funds  available  for  such  purpose  and  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.” 
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H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  48, 
between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

1  (e)  At  the  end  thereof  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

2  “Sec.  620.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

3  this  Act — 

4  “  ( 1 )  the  total  amounts  obligated  or  reserved  dur- 

•b  ing  fiscal  year  1964  for  assistance  under  part  I  of  this 

6  Act  to  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 

7  Iran,  and  Israel  shall  not  exceed  amounts  equal  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  respective  amounts  specified  for  such 
purpose  for  such  countries  in  the  presentation  material 
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submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963;  and 

“(2)  the  total  amounts  obligated  or  reserved  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  1964  for  assistance  under  part  II  of  this 
Act  to  such  countries  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  respective  amounts  specified  for  such  purpose  for 
such  countries  in  such  presentation  material. 

“(h)  The  President  shall  determine  the  amounts  by 
which  the  sums  available  for  assistance  to  the  above-named 
countries  are  less  than  the  sums  which,  hut  for  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  would  have  been  available  for  such  purpose, 
and  such  amounts  shall  he  deducted  from  appropriations  or 
other  funds  available  for  such  purpose  and  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  ( II. It.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  39  strike  out 
lines  10  to  17  inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

1  “Sec.  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistance.— (a)  None 

2  of  the  fluids  made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act 

3  may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country  covered 

4  by  this  title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to  power 

5  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior  government  which 

6  has  been  chosen  in  free  and  democratic  elections. 

7  “(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  require  the 

8  withholding  of  assistance  to  any  country  if,  following  a  de- 

9  termination  by  the  President  that  the  withholding  of  such 

10  assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest,  the 

Arndt.  No.  265 


2 


1  two  Houses  of  Congress  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  approv- 

2  ing  the  continuance  of  such  assistance.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1968 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  48,  strike 
out  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  line  9,  and  between 
lines  3  and  4  insert  the  following : 

1  “  (k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 

2  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  'No  other  provision  of  this  Act 

3  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the 

4  provisions  of  this  subsection.” 
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88tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22) ,  1968 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page 
47,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  the  following: 

1  (3)  Subsection  (f) ,  which  provides  restrictions  on  as- 

2  sistance  to  Communist  countries,  is  amended  by  inserting 

3  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  thereof 

4  a  comma  and  the  following:  “but  in  no  event  shall  such 

5  restriction  be  waived  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Peoples 

6  Republic  of  Yugoslavia”. 

7  On  page  47,  line  13,  strike  out  “(3)”  and  insert  in 

8  lieu  thereof  “  (4)  ”. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  29  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  bill  (II.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  39, 
between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following: 

1  TITLE  VII — EVALUATION  OE  PROG  LA  MS 

2  Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

3  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
I  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

5  “TITLE  VII — EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  261.  The  President  shall  appoint  such  committees 
I  as  may  be  necessary,  each  composed  of  at  least  five  members, 
3  including  representatives  of  the  public,  to  review  and  evalu- 
9  ate  the  economic  development  program  of  each  country 
L0  receiving  economic  aid  under  this  Act,  and  to  report  to  the 
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President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  1,  1964, 
their  findings  with  respect  to  the  following — 

“(1)  whether  the  recipient  country  (a)  has  a 
practical  national  development  program  which  affords 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  objectives  of  such 
program  will  be  attained,  taking  into  consideration  the 
human  and  natural  resources  and  capabilities  of  the 
country,  (b)  is  providing  the  maximum  amount  of  self- 
help  within  its  capabilities,  and  (c)  has  adopted  the 
fiscal,  administrative,  and  social  reforms  necessary  to  the 
success  of  such  program; 

“  (2)  whether  the  specific  projects  to  which  United 
States  aid  is  allocated  will  contribute  materially  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  primary  needs  of  the  recipient  country’s 
development  program,  and  to  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  raising  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
people  of  the  country ;  and 

“  (3)  such  other  matters  as  in  their  opinion  will  be 
useful  to  the  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  legislation 
authorizing  or  appropriating  funds  for  financing  foreign 
aid  programs  for  1965  and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 
“Sec.  262.  Committees  referred  to  in  section  261  shall 
be  appointed  first  to  review  the  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  following  countries,  which  have  received 
approximately  one-third  of  the  assistance  extended  by  the 


3 


1  United  States  under  foreign  aid  programs:  Korea,  India, 

2  Japan,  China,  Greece,  Vietnam,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 

3  Philippines,  and  Iran. 

4  '\Sec.  263.  Legislation  authorizing  or  appropriating 

5  funds  for  carrying  out  economic  development  programs  for 

6  fiscal  year  1965  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  shall  not  he 

7  enacted  until  the  Congress  has  received  and  considered  the 

8  reports  referred  to  in  this  title.” 
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88tji  CONGRESS 
1  st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  30  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lafsohe  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dominick)  to  H.R.  7885,  an  Act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz : 

1  Strike  out  all  of  the  language  beginning  on  page  52, 

2  line  7,  down  to  and  including  line  5  on  page  53. 

Arndt.  No.  269 
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88th  CONtiRKSS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  30  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.P. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  42,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert  the 

2  following : 

3  “  (b)  At  the  end  of  section  601  add  the  following  new 

4  subsection : 

5  “‘(c)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Advisory 

6  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid.  The 

7  Advisory  Committee  shall  carry  out  studies  and  make  recom- 

8  mendations  to  the  President  with  respect  to  the  formulation 

9  of  a  program  for  achieving  the  most  effective  utilization  of 

10  private  enterprise  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

11  “‘(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  five 

12  members  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
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the  same  political  party,  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Sncli  appoint¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  from  the  business  world,  from  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  foundations,  and  from  among  persons  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  government.  One  of  the  members  shall 
be  designated  by  the  President  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory  , 
Committee. 

“‘(3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  re¬ 
ceive  no  compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  TJ.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings  of 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

“  ‘  (4)  The  final  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  not  later  than  December  31, 
1964,  whereupon  the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist.  The 
President  shall  transmit  such  report  to  the  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  89th  Congress. 

“‘(5)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  out  its  functions.’  ” 

On  page  42,  line  12,  strike  out  “(b)”  and  insert 

“(c)”. 


<■> 

o 


1  On  page  42,  line  16,  strike  out  “(c)”  and  insert 

2  “(d)”. 

2  On  page  43,  line  12,  strike  out  “(d)”  and  insert 

4  “(e)”. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  30  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  the  bill  (H.P. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  47,  between  lines  12  and  13  insert  the  folio w- 

2  ing  : 

3  “(3)  Subsection  (f) ,  which  provides  restrictions  on 

4  assistance  to  Communist  countries,  is  amended  b}^  inserting 

5  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  thereof 

6  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘but  in  no  event  shall  such 

7  restriction  be  waived  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Peoples 

8  Republic  of  Yugoslavia’.” 

9  On  page  47,  line  13,  strike  out  “  (3)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 

10  thereof  “(4)”. 

11  On  page  54,  after  line  4  insert  the  following  : 

12  “(d)  Section  107  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
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2 


1  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘or 

2  (3)  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia'." 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  81  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pboxmire  to  H.R.  7885,  an 
Act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  48  strike 
out  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  line  3,  and  between 
lines  3  and  4  insert  the  following: 

1  “  (k)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 

2  Indonesia  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  furnishing 

3  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 

4  States.  The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 

5  Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 

6  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 

7  currently  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia 

8  under  this  Act.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

October  31  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr. 
Fulbright,  Mr.  IIickenlooper,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 
Mr.  Aiken)  to  the  bill  (H.K.  7885)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  31,  line  18  after  “Sec.  102”,  insert  the 

2  following:  “(a)”. 

3  On  page  32,  after  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

4  “(b)  Section  202  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

5  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘for  each 

6  of  the  next  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,’  and  inserting  ‘for 

7  the  fiscal  year  1963,  $975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 

8  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding 

9  fiscal  years,’.” 
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On  page  38,  strike  out  lines  3  through  12  and  insert: 

"  ( 1 )  Strike  out  ‘for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year’  and  insert  'for  use  beginning  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000,  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  not  to  exceed 
$525,000,000,  and  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000’.” 

On  page  38,  line  13,  strike  out  "  (3)  ”  and  insert  "  (2) 

On  page  40,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "  '$300,000,000’ 
and”  and  "and  '$175,000,000’,  respectively”. 

On  page  40,  line  23,  strike  out  "$1,300,000,000”  and 
insert  "$1,000,000,000”. 

On  page  42,  between  lines  11  and  12  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(b)  Section  611(a),  which  relates  to  completion  of 
plans  and  cost  estimates,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (1)  a  comma  and 
the  following:  'and,  in  any  case  in  which  such  estimate  of 
cost  exceeds  $500,000,  until  such  estimate  of  cost  and  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  have  been  approved  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  or  by  a  reputable  United 
States  private  firm  of  engineers’.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  31  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.E.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  38,  in  lines  22  to  24,  strike  out  “,  notwithstand- 

2  mg  the  provisions  of  section  612  of  this  Act  or  the  pro- 

3  visions  of  any  other  Act,”. 

4  On  page  38,  line  25,  after  the  comma  insert  “in  such 

5  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropria- 

6  tion  Acts”. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  1  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  tbe  bill  (II.R.. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  40,  line  5,  strike  out  “$400,000,000”  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$325,000,000”. 

Amdt.  No.  284 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


November  1  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellendek  to  the  bill  (II.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  line  11,  of  the  pending  amendment  (No. 

2  280) ,  strike  out  “$1 75,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

3  “$100,000,000”. 

Amdt.  No.  285 
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88tii  CONGEESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  1  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  38,  line  22,  after  the  word  “shall”  strike  out 

2  all  through  the  word  “Act”  on  line  24. 

Amdt.  No.  287 
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S8th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  1  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  41,  line  2,  which  relates  to  special  authorities, 

2  after  the  period  strike  out  “$300,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu 

3  thereof  “$150,000,000”. 
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S8th  congress 

1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  1  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  51,  line  12,  strike  out  “$52,000,000”  and 

2  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$50,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  289 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

R  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  1  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Holland  to  Amendment  No.  280  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself  and  others)  to  H.E. 
7885,  an  Act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  “$1,500,000,000” 

2  and  insert  the  figure  “$975,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  290 


November  1  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  1  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Thurmond  to  the  bill  (II.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  52  strike  out  all  beginning  on  line  15  down 

2  through  line  5  on  page  53. 
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S8tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  1  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dominick  to  the  bill  (Ii.E, 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  31,  line  18,  after  the  section  number  insert 

2  “(a)”. 

3  On  page  32,  between  lines  5  and  6,  add  the  following: 

4  “  (b)  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

5  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  fiscal  provisions  with 

6  respect  to  development  loans,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

7  “  ‘Sec.  203.  All  receipts  from  loans  made  under  and  in 

8  accordance  with  this  title  shall  lie  available  for  use  for  the 

9  purposes  of  this  title,  subject  only  to  the  annual  appropria- 

10  tion  thereof.  Eeceipts  so  appropriated  and  other  funds  made 

11  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this 

12  title  shall  remain  available  until  expended.’  ” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  1  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page 
41,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the  following: 

1  (d)  Add  the  following  new  section : 

2  “Sec.  512.  Prohibition  Against  Military  Assist- 

3  ance  to  Spain. — No  military  assistance  shall  be  furnished 

4  under  this  Act  to  the  Government  of  Spain.  No  other  pro- 

5  vision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Presi- 

6  dent  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  provisions 

7  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  sales  to 

8  the  Government  of  Spain  of  defense  articles  or  services  under 

9  section  507.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  4  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lausche  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dominick)  to  the  bill  (II. II.  7885)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  52,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike  out  through 

2  line  5  on  page  53. 

3  On  page  53,  line  6,  strike  out  “Sec.  403”  and  insert  in 

4  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  402”. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  4  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1063 
Ordered  to  lie.  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  amendments 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Eulbright,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 
Mr.  Aiken)  to  the  bill  (H.B.  7885)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  1,  lines  7  to  9  of  the  amendments,  strike  out 

2  “$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000 

3  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,’*  and  insert 

4  in  lieu  thereof  “and  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,”. 

5  On  page  2  of  the  amendments,  strike  out  lines  10  and 

6  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

I  “On  page  40,  line  10,  strike  out  ‘$175,000,000’  and 

8  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$150,000,000’.” 
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88tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  4  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page 
51,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  following: 

1  “  (f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  for 

2  the  construction  or  operation  of  any  productive  enterprise  in 

3  any  country  unless  the  President  determines  that  similar  pro- 

4  ductive  enterprises  within  the  United  States  are  operating  at 

5  a  substantial  portion  of  their  capacity  and  that  such  assist- 

6  ance  will  not  result  in  depriving  such  United  States  enter- 

7  prises  of  their  reasonable  share  of  world  markets.  The  Presi- 

8  dent  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Ap- 

9  propriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
19  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently  informed  of  as- 
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2 


1  sistance  furnished  under  this  Act  for  the  construction  or 

2  operation  of  productive  enterprises  in  all  countries,  including 

3  specifically  the  numbers  of  such  enterprises,  the  types  of  such 

4  enterprises,  and  the  locations  of  such  enterprises.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  4  (legislative  day.  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  51, 
between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  following: 

1  “(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  section  201, 

2  211,  or  251  of  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 

3  which  does  not  agree  to  permit  such  reviews,  inspections, 

4  and  audits  by  the  United  States  as  the  President  may  require 

5  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such  assistance  is 

6  being  administered  within  the  recipient  country  to  carry 

7  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  furnished.” 
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H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  4  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  amendments 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Eulbrigiit,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 
Mr.  Aiken)  to  the  bill  (H.K.  7885)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  7,  of  the  amendments,  strike  out 

2  “$975,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$900,000,000”. 

Amdt.  No.  298 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  4  (legislative  day.  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  amendments 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  E  ulbright,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 
Mr.  Aiken)  to  the  bill  (II.K.  7885)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz :  On  page  2  of  the  amendments,  strike  out  lines 
10  and  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- : 

1  On  page  40,  line  10,  strike  out  “$175,000,000”  and  in- 

2  sert  in  lieu  thereof  “$100,000,000”. 

Amdt.  No.  299 
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Calendar  No.  566 


r  STH  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


November  4  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  41,  before  the  period  in  line  2  insert  a  comma 

2  and  the  following:  “and  strike  out  ‘$300,000,000’  in  the 

3  second  sentence  and  substitute  ‘$150,000,000’ 


Amdt.  No.  300 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


November  4  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGovern)  to  Amendment  No.  280  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  (for  himself  and  others)  to  H.R.  7885,  an 
Act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  through  11. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  4  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  amendment 
(No.  280)  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Aiken)  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  2  of  the 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  10  and  11  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

1  On  page  40,  line  10,  strike  out  “$175,000,000”  and 

2  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$150,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  302 
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88th  CONGKESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  4  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  amendments 
(No.  280)  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Aiken)  to  the  hill  (H.R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  lines  7  to  9  of  the  amendments,  strike  out 

2  “$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000 

3  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”  and  in- 

4  sert  in  lieu  thereof  “and  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

5  1964,”. 

Arndt.  No.  303 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  4  (legislative  day.  October  22),  1063 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the.  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (No.  280)  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dirksen,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  IIickenlooper,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Aiken)  to  the  bill  (11.11.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  lines  7  to  9  of  the  amendments,  strike  out 

2  “$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  and  $1,500,000,000 

3  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”  and  insert 

4  in  lieu  thereof  “and  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,”. 

5  On  page  2  of  the  amendments,  strike  out  lines  10  and  11 

6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

7  “On  page  40,  line  10,  strike  out  ‘$175,000,000’  and 

8  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$150,000,000’.” 

Arndt.  No.  304 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  5  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Simpson  to  the  bill  (ILK.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  43,  between 
lines  11  and  12  insert  the  following;: 

1  (d)  Section  614,  which  relates  to  special  authorities,  is 

2  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

3  subsection : 

4  “(d)  The  President  shall  use  at  least  $5,000,000  of  the 

5  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  to  furnish  to  any  pro- 

6  visional  government  of  Cuba  which  he  determines  (through 

7  the  holding  of  a  referendum  or  otherwise)  to  he  representa- 

8  five  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  major  Cuban  exile 

9  groups  such  assistance  under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  includ- 

10  ing  assistance  in  the  establishment  and  organization  of  such 

11  government,  which  he  deems  to  be  appropriate  and  in  the  best 

Arndt.  No.  305 


2 


1  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  President  is  authorized  to 

2  extend  to  such  government  all  of  the  legal  and  diplomatic 

3  courtesies  and  privileges  of  a  de  jure  government.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  5  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.K,  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  47,  delete 
lines  15  to  21,  inclusive,  and  insert  the  following: 

1  “  (i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

2  to  any  economically  developed  nation,  except  to  fulfill  firm 

3  commitments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963.  The  President 

4  is  directed  to  make  no  further  commitments  for  assistance  to 

5  such  economically  developed  nations  and  is  directed  to  termi- 

6  nate  such  commitments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  at  the 

7  earliest  practicable  time.  The  President  is  further  directed 
3  to  report,  not  later  than  July  1,  1965,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
9  House  and  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 

40  the  steps  which  he  has  taken  to  comply  with  this  provision. 
H  “As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  ‘economically 
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1  developed  nation’  means  any  nation  listed  as  an  exception 

2  to  the  definition  of  ‘economically  less  developed  nation’  con- 

3  tained  in  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution 

4  1875  (S.  IV)  and,  in  addition,  the  German  Federal  Republic 

5  and  Switzerland. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  5  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lausctie  to  the  bill  (H.K. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  89,  strike  out  lines  8  to  17,  inclusive. 

Amdt.  No.  307 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


November  5  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Simpson  to  the  bill  (II. E.  7885) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  48,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert  the  following: 

2  “(a)  Amend  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  of 

3  functions,  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  snb- 

4  stituting  the  following:  ‘In  providing  technical  assistance 

5  under  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer 

6  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  goods  and 

7  professional  and  other  services  from  private  enterprise  on  a 

8  contract  basis.  In  such  fields  as  education,  health,  housing, 

9  or  agriculture,  the  facilities  and  resources  of  other  Federal 
10  agencies  shall  be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particularly 


11  or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  assistance,  are  not  compet- 
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1  itive  with  private  enterprise,  and  can  be  made  available 

2  without  interfering  unduly  with  domestic  programs.’  ” 

3  On  page  48,  lines  8  and  22;  page  49,  line  5;  page  50, 

4  line  1 ;  and  page  51,  line  10,  redesignate  subsections  (a)  to 

5  (e)  as  (b)  to  (f) ,  respectively. 
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IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  6  (legislative  day.  October  22),  l'Hi:; 

Ordered  to  lie  on  (he  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dirksex,  Mr. 
Fulbeight,  Mr.  IIickenlcopee,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 
Mr.  Aiken)  to  tlie  bill  (Il.Iv.  788.))  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2  of  the  amendments,  line  7.  strike  out  “$525,- 

2  0()(), 000’'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘‘8610,000,000”. 

3  On  page  2  of  the  amendments,  between  lines  13  and  14, 

4  insert  the  following: 

5  On  page  41,  line  5,  in  lieu  of  “$50,000,000”  insert 

6  “$40,000,000”. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  7  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  Mr.  Gruening  and  Mr.  Bartlett 
to  the  bill  (H.B.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  viz:  On  page  54,  after  line  4,  add  the  following- 
new  section: 

1  Sec.  404.  The  Act  of  August  27,  1954  (68  Stat.  883) , 

2  relating  to  the  protection  of  vessels  on  the  high  seas  and 

3  in  territorial  waters  is  amended  by : 

4  (1)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  3  thereof  the 

5  following  new  paragraph: 

6  “The  owners  of  any  fishing  equipment  damaged  or 

7  destroyed  by  foreign  vessels  fishing  over  the  Continental 

8  Shelf  off  the  shores  of  the  United  States  and  its  territories 

9  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
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1  the  amount  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  being  the 

2  amount  of  the  damage  actually  suffered.’" 

3  (2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 

4  graph  5  the  following:  “or  the  damage  to  fishing 

5  equipment”. 
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Calendar  No. 566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  7  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  Mr.  Dominick  to  the  bill  (H.E. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  38,  line  17,  after  the  word  “provisions,”  add 

2  the  following:  “  (1)  All  receipts  in  United  States  dollars  or 

3  from  loans  made  under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for 

4  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America  under 

5  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding 

6  section  203,  shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable  as 

7  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  in  further- 

8  ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  subject  only  to  the  annual 

9  appropriation  thereof.” 

10  On  page  38,  line  18,  before  the  word  “by”  insert  “  (2)  ”. 

Arndt.  No.  314 
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1st  Session 
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H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  8  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Mundt  to  the  bill  (II.E. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  54,  after 
line  4,  insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  404.  Neither  the  Export-Import  Bank  nor  any 

2  other  agency  of  the  Government  shall  guarantee  the  payment 

3  of  any  obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred  by  any 

4  Communist  country  (as  defined  in  section  620  (f)  of  the 

5  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  or  any  agency  or  national 

6  thereof,  or  in  any  other  way  participate  in  the  extension  of 

7  credit  to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  national,  in  connection 

8  with  the  purchase  of  grain  or  any  product  thereof  by  such 

9  country,  agemy,  or  national. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  12  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended,  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (H.E. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  33,  line  2,  in  lieu  of  “$225,000,000”  insert 

2  “$220,000,000”. 

3  On  page  40,  line  5,  in  lieu  of  “$400,000,000”  insert 

4  “$350,000,000”. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  12  (legislative  clay,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  to  the  bill  (II.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  50  delete  beginning  line  1 
through  17  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

1  “(d)  Section  201  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

2  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  interest  rates  on  develop- 

3  ment  loans,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  ‘in 

4  no  event’  the  following:  less  than  2  per  centum  per  annum 

5  nor’.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  566 

H.  R.  7885 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  14  (legislative  day,  October  22),  1963 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lauscite  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  52,  line  21,  after  the  word  “extend”  insert 

2  the  words  “for  a  period  of  two  years”. 

3  On  page  52,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  “a  country  or 

4  area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a) ,”  and  insert  in 

5  lieu  thereof  “Yugoslavia”. 

6  On  page  52,  line  24,  after  “he”  insert  “  ( 1 )  ”. 

7  On  page  53,  line  3,  strike  out  “or  area”. 

8  On  page  53,  before  the  period  in  line  5  insert  a  comma 

9  and  the  following:  “and  (2)  receives  satisfactory  assurances 

10  that  all  unsettled  claims  of  United  States  nationals  arising 

1 1  out  of  the  nationalization  by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 

Arndt.  No.  320 
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1  of  property  or  rights  of  such  persons  will  he  settled  hy  such 

2  Government  within  a  reasonable  time”. 
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